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NOTE. 


It  was  intended  that  this  volume  should  contain  a  MeiiK»r  <yf  Dr.  Jamieson,  and  an  Essaj 
on  the  Soottbh  Language;  but  the  additions  to  the  Text  have  been  so  nnmerons  and 
extensive  as  to  render  this  impossible.  The  Publisher  therefore  proposes  to  issue,  hj  and  bye» 
a  Supplementary  Volume  containing  the  above  named  matter,  and  such  additional  words  as 
may  be  gleaned  by  the  kindly  aid  of  those  into  whose  hands  the  work  may  come. 

The  re-arrangement  and  grouping  of  the  words,  and  nearly  all  the  additions  and  correc- 
tions from  the  middle  of  the  first  volumci  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Donaldson. 

PAiSLEr,  March  10th,  1882. 
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BEFRANE,  [Refrenze,  Refreyne,  r.  a. 
1.  To  curhf  refrain. 

He  mar  ryeht  weQI  ftfreyne  hln  will, 
Othir  torowy  nnrtnr  or  tarow  skill 

AnioKT,  It.  731,  MS. 
Skeat'a  Ed.  has  nfrenz/f.] 

2.  To  retain,  to  hold  in. 

*'  Itera,  twa  doobiU  planttia  to  rrfrane  heit  waiter 
in  maner  of  ■chonfer.'*    Inventoriea,  A.  1542;  p.  72. 
[Fr.  r^friner,  to  bridle,  Lai.  re/renare.] 

[REFRESCHE,  v.  a.  To  refresh,  Barbour, 
ziii.  614 ;  part,  pa,  refrescJtii.'] 

£REFT,  orrt.  Reft,  took  away,  Barbour,  xvi. 
418;  him  reft^  deprived  him  of.  Ibid.,  ii. 
36 ;  part,  pa.,  rtfi  ti/>,  snatched  up,  carried 
away.] 

''And  ntheria  contrarie  rejiMsea  to  be  callit  Gospel- 
laiu,  and  cnnninp^  in  acripture ;  anha  rtfi  up  in  nic 
enrioaitie  of  qaestionis, — makiaof  tne  ^pell  ane  takin 
oraft,  bnt  ferder  practise  of  Godia  law  m  aeid."  Win- 
jet'a  First  Tractat.  Keith'a  Hiat  App.,  p.  207. 

LyUd  npf  Mar]g[.  Bat  I  find  no  parallel,  or  cognate 
use  of  the  term.'  Perhaps  rather  "anatched  up;'* 
from  A.-S.  reay^tan,  Sn.-^.  roff-a^  rifie^  rapere.^ 

ITo  REFUSS,  Refuse,  v.  a.  To  shrink 
from,  refuse,  Barbour,  xii.  628 ;  part,  pa., 
n/uaiff  shrunk  from.  Fr.  refuser^  Lat. 
re/utiaref  from  re/utare^  to  push  back.] 

Refuiss,  «•    Refusal ;  Fr.  refus. 

''And  that  thai  aall  nocht  tak  his  ixfuissm  evill 
part,  bein^  preissit  be  thamc  in  ony  thing  aganis  the 
effect  of  his  said  ayth  and  promeiss."  Acts  Ja.  VI., 
1571»  Ed.  1814,  p.  6S.    Also,  ibid.,  p.  138. 

Refusion,  «.    The  act  of  refunding. 

"What  could  be  more  contrary  to  sense  and  reason 
than  for  a  woman  to  brook  and  life-rent  her  husband's 
whole  estate,  and  yet  his  execntors  to  be  liable  in 
ftfuBion  of  the  tocher?**    Fount.  Suppl.  Dec.,  i.  667. 

L.  B.  T^utiio,  restitatio,  from  rtfuntl-trt,  reparare, 
rsstitnere ;  Du  Conge. 

REFUT,  n.  Shift,  expedient,  means  of 
deliverance. 

Sum  feblvt  f&st  that  had  feill  hnrtis  thar, 
Wallace  tharfor  sichit  with  hart  fall  sar. 

VOL.  IV. 


A  hat  he  hynt,  to  get  wattir  is  gayo, 
Othir  rtfut  as  than  he  wyst  off  nayn. 

IFfl/tece,  ix.  971,  MS. 

In  Ed.  1618,  chan^  to  r^uge^  which,  indeed, 
expessea  the  idea,  aa  it  ia  from  the  aame  atock.  But 
it  IS  r^ut  in  MS.  Fr.  rf/uUe,  evaaion,  avoidance,  from 
r0iir,  to  fly,  to  shnn. 

REOALIS,  8.  pi.  Districts  enjoying  the 
privileges  of  regalities. 

— "At  the  Jnsttce — sett  thare  Justice  airis  &  hald 
thaim  twiss  in  the  yere  : — Ande  richt  sua  lonlfs  of  re- 
galiteis  within  thare  regalu;  Ande  alsua  the  Kingis 
faalyeis  of  his  regatU."  ParL  Ja.  n.,  A.  1458,  Acts  Ed. 
1814,  p.  32,  33. 

Fr.  Jf^en  regale,  a  noble  fief,  held  immediately,  and 
in  capUe,  of  the  king ;  Cotgr. 

REGALITY,  Regalite',  a.  1.  A  ter- 
ritorial  jurisdiction  granted  by  the  king, 
with  lands  given  in  liberam  regalitatem; 
and  conferring  on  the  persons  receiving  it, 
although  commonerS|  the  title  of  Lords  of 
Regality. 

"That  nothir  lord  of  regaliU,  schiref,  nabaroune', 
sell  ony  thefe  ;  or  fyne  with  him  of  thift  donne  na  to 
be  donne,  vndir  the  payn  to  the  lordis  of  rtgaVUi, 
doing  in  the  contrary,  of  tynsall  of  regaliteia,  and 
barounis,  justicis,  &  schirefiis,  of  lyfe  &  gudis."  Pari. 
Ja.  I.,  A.  1436,  Acts  Ed.  1814,  p.  23. 

^*BegalUUa  proceeded  upon  aignaturca  presented 
in  exchequer  which  passed  by  the  great  aeal. — ^The 
ciril  jurisdiction  of  a  lord  of  reeality  was  in  aU  re- 
apecta  equal  to  that  of  a  sheriff;  but  his  criminal  was 
truly  royal;  for  he  might  have  judged  in  the  four 
pleas  of  the  crown,  whereas  the  sheriff  was  competent 
to  none  of  them  but  murder.  It  was  even  as  ample 
as  that  of  the  justiciary  aa  to  every  crime  except 
treason ; — and  in  this  one  respect  it  prevailed  over  it, 
that  where  a  criminal  was  amenable  to  a  regality,  the 
lord  might  have  repledged  or  reclaimed  him  to  his  own 
court,  not  only  from  the  sheriff,  but  from  the  justices 
themselves."    Ersk.  Inst.  B.  i.  T.  4.  §  7,  8. 

As  this  right  was  so  powerful  a  prop  of  the  feudal 
system,  and  rendererl  its  possessors  sovereigns  within 
their  own  domains,  it  was  wisely  abolished  after  the 
rebellion,  A.  1745-6.     V.  Jusnnr,  aense  4. 

2.  The  territory  or  district  over  which  this 

right  extended. 

"  And  geyff  the  ofEsaris  of  the  rfgalyteya  f ulfillis 
nogt  this  act,  it  sail  be  leyfful  to  the  kyngis  schirraye 
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to  lalfiU  it."      Fkri.  Ja.  IL,  A.  1438»  Acts  Ed.  1814, 

^BEGENT,  «•  LA  professor  in  an  nni  versity, 

*'At  fint  thwB  wen  three  reffoUt  in  the  arts, 
AlezaDcler  Geddea,  a  Cietertian  monk,  Duncan  Bunch, 
and  William  Artharlie. — Besides  teaching  and  presiding 
in  disputations  omni  die  hgibHi,  they  lived  within  the 
ooll^ge,  eat  at  a  common  table  with  the  students  of 
arts,  Tisited  the  rooms  of  the  students  before  nine  at 
nighty  when  the  ^tes  were  shnt,  and  at  five  in  the 
morning ;  and  assisted  in  all  examinations  for  degrees 
in  arts. — ^There  was  no  salary  for  this  office  for  many 
years;  and  the  fees,  paid  by  the  hearers,  were  very 
smalL**  Unirersity  of  Glasgow,  Statist  Ace  zxi.  App., 
p.  10. 

2.  It  has  been  sunposci  that  this  term  was 
occasionally  nsed  in  a  lower  sense  than  the 
designation  of  Profenor;  as  denoting  one 
who  taught  a  class  in  a  college  without  a 
formal  appointment  to  a  chair. 

*'  All  the  scholars  who  entered  at  *one  time  into  a 
college^  formed  a  class,  which  was  put  under  the 
flOTemment  or  tuition  of  a  rtgaU.  The  regenU  were 
diibrent  from  the  professors,  who  had  permanent 
BtoAtions  in  the  coUege."  Dr.  M*Crie's  Life  of  MeU 
villa,  i.  229^. 

"  It  was  ol>jected  against  his  legibility,  that  he  was 
not  in  priest's  orders,  and  that  he  was  a  regent,  that  is, 
(as  I  suppoM)  that  he  was  not  a  professor  or  permanent 
teacher — ^primnm  quod  non  fut  sacerdoa,  secundum 
quod  fnit  xegens,  at  loqunntnr,  actu."    Ibid.,  i.  108. 

I  hesitate,  howerer,  whether  this  ought  to  be  sus- 
tained as  a  sofficient  proof.  The  passace  refers  to  the 
nniversity  of  Glasgow :  and  |>erhap8  ul  that  we  can 
infer  from  it  is,  tluit  it  was  viewea  as  improper  that 
one  should  be  chosen  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts, 
who  was  actoally  dischaiging  the  functions  of  a  pro- 
fsssor.  For,  if  it  be  not  one  of  the  standing  laws  of 
the  dniTorsity,  that  no  professor  should  have  this 
office,  .this  excloaioii,  if  my  recollection  does  not  foul 
me,  is  at  least  sanctioneil  by  custom. 

ia  some  of  our  acts  of  Parliament,  this  term  is  used 
in  the  same  sense  with  Professor ;  as  in  Acts  Ja.  VL, 
Ed.  1814^  iii.  180.  In  others  it  follows  the  latter,  as 
if  it  marked  an  inferior  office. — "And  to  the  sai«lis 

rlneipall,  professoris,  regentif^  and  remanent  maisteris 
membens  of  the  rud  college,"  Ac.    Acts  Cha.  I., 
£d.  1814,  v.  654. 

It  would  appear  that  strictly  the  term  Professor  was 
applied  to  a  teacher  of  philosophy  or  theology,  and 
that  Itegent  dwioted  a  teacher  of  Greek  or  Latin.  This 
was  the  distinction  made  in  the  university  of  Paris, 
and  other  forei^  nniversities,  after  the  model  of  which 
oars  were  constituted.  On  dit  un  E^jent  de  Rhetori- 
qae  ft  dee  basses  classes :  cenx  de  Philosophic  s'appel- 
bnt  plilt6t  Prqfesmnn,    Diet,  de  Trev.  vo.  Regent. 

Cnofurd,  in  his  Hist  Univ.  Edin.,  Uses  the  terms 
promiscuously.  At  times,  however,  he  observes  the 
original  distinction. 

"At  Michaelmas  1608,  the  iifto entering  class  was  to 
be  destitute  of  an  Regent,  there  being  oiuy  three  Pro- 
featort  of  Philoaqphie  ever  since  the  departure  of  Mr. 
John  Adamson,  May  1604."    P.  67. 

This  term  was  common  in  France,  in  the  time  of 
Rabelais,  who  gives  the  following  account  of  the  duties 
of  Gargantua  at  Orleans. 

**  As  for  breaking  his  head  with  over-much  study, 
he  had  an  apecial  cure  not  to  do  it  in  any  case,  for 
fear  of  spoiling  his  eyes ;  which  he  the  rather  observed, 
for  that  it  was  told  him  b^  one  of  his  teachers,  (there 
called  RegenU)  that  the  pame  of  the  eyes  was  the  most   I 


hurtful  thingof  any  to  the  sight."  Urquhart's  TransL, 
B.  iL,  p.  29. 

The  same  name  is  oaed  with  respect  to  the  Pro- 
fessors in  the  University  of  Paris. 

••  And  first  of  all,  in  the  Fodderstreet  he  held  dis- 
pute against  all  the  Regents  or  Fellows  of  Colledees, 
Artists  or  Masters  of  Arts,  and  Oratours,  and  did  so 
gallantly,  that  he  overthrew  thom,  and  set  them  all 
upon  their  tailes."    Ibid.,  p.  67. 

Regena  is  the  only  term  used  by  Rabelais.  Regens, 
Artiens,  Orateurs.  Urquhart  improperly  uses  Fellows 
qf  Coltedges  ta  \1  it  wtre  syuonymovLB, 

L.  B.  Regena,  Professor,  qui  docet  in  Academiis, 
Gall.  Regent,  Professeur.  Oocurrit  in  Litteris  ann. 
1330,  pro  Univers.  Ozoniense,  apnd  Rymer.  Du 
Cange. 

To  Regent,  v.  n.    To  discharge  the  duty  of 
a  Professor  in  an  nniversity. 

— "The  town-council,  remembering[  Mr.  RoUock's 
recommendation  immediately  before  his  death,  of  Mr. 
Henry  Charteris,  (who  now  had  regented  almost  10 
years),  as  most  fit  to  succeed  to  him,  elected  him  to  be 
Principal  of  the  Colledge."  Craufurd's  Hist.  Univ. 
Ed.,  p.  62. 

"  Mr.  William  King,  (after  he  had  regented  in  the 
oolledce  23  years),  was  called  to  the  ministry  at  Cram- 
mond."    Ibid.,  p.  119. 

Fr.  regeni-er,  "to  teach,  read,  or  moderate  in 
schooles ; "  Cot^. 

REGEXCTy  s.  A  professorship  in  an  nniversity. 

"  Mr.  Alexander  Lines, — ^his  goodson,  who  was  de- 
posed f  rae  his  kirk  also,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Scroggie 
Lis  son  deposed  frae  his  regency, — ilk  ane  of  them  got 
a  pension  trom  the  king.**    Spalding,  i.  326. 

Rroextrie,  «•    A  regency  in  a  kingdom* 

"  And  tliaireftir  to  desyre  our  souerane  ladie,  withe 
consent  of  the  daulphin  hir  spous,  to  mak  ane  com- 
missioun  of  regentrie  in  the  maist  ample  forme  vnto  hir 
derrest  moder  the  quenis  grace  now  regent  of  this 
realme,"  &c.  .  AcU  Mary,  1558,  Ed.  1814,  p.  501. 

*'  The  said — Lord  James  Murray,  Ac.  ressavit  and 
aoceptit  upoun  him  the  office  of  regenlrie  of  our  so- 
verane  lora  his  realme  and  liegis,**  Ac  Act.  Dom. 
Ck>nc.,  A.  1567,  Keith's  Hist.,  p.  453. 

[REGIBUS,  Rioinus,  8.  A  game  among 
boysy  Aberd.  In  Banffs.  called  Saniebus. 
V.  Rios.] 

To  REGISTRATE,  v.  a.  To  register,  S. 
liegiatratej  part.  pa. 

"  In  testimony  whereof,  He  subscribes  thir  presents, 
and  is  content  the  same  be  regutrate  in  the  Dooks  of 
Holy  Scripture,  to  be  kept  on  record  to  future  genera- 
tions."   Walker's  Peden,  p.  59. 

[REGNYT,pr«^  Reigned, Barbour, xiii.  698.] 
[REGRAITAND.Reoilvitandly.  V.nnder 

REGR.VTOB.] 

[To  REGRATE,  r.  a.  To  regret,  pret.  re- 
gratitf  regretted,  Barbour,  xv.  233;  part. 
regratandj  lamenting.  Fr.  regretter^  O.  Fr. 
regreter ;  Goth,  gretan^  to  greet.] 

*  Regret,  s.    A  complaint,  a  grievance. 

"  There  were  divers  other  regrets,  concerning  both 
church  and  police,  set  down  in  this  paper.'*  Spuding, 
i.  213. 
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[REORATOR,  Reoilvtocr,  Reoraitou,  s. 
A  huckster,  a  retailer,  Lyndsa\%  Pedder 
Coffeifl,L46.] 

[Reoratahd,  Reokaitand,  pari.  pr.  Re- 
tailing; but  was  generally  applied  to  the 
buying  np  of  an  article,  in  order  to  make 
profit  by  selling  it  in  small  quantities. 
Doring  times  of  -dearth,  regratlng  was  a 
common  bat  grievous  charge  against  pro- 
vbion-dealers :  it  led  to  many  a  meal-mobJ] 

[RsoRATAimLr,  Rroraitandly,  adv.  By 
retailing,  by  retail. 

Ane  aeroppit  eoffe.  qnhen  lie  bcgynnU, 
Bonutod  AU  and  sUiui^*  airtw. 

For  to  by  bennis  reidwol  he  rynnis  ; 

He  lokis  thame  up  in  to  bis  innis 
UbCo  ane  deitb,  and  «ellis  tbair  egi^.% 

JteffraUandlv  on  thame  be  wynuu. 
And  aeeondly  bis  meit  be  beggia. 

Wr.  rtgreftr^  "to  trieke  ap  an  old  thing  for  nle," 
Cotgr. ;  rtp-aUur,  "an  huckster;  mender,  dresser, 
■oowrer,  tnmoier  up  o£  old  things  for  aale,"  ibid.] 

REGRESS,  «•    Legal  recourse  upon. 

— "Beeanss  the  said  Henry  allegett  he  had  writtince 
of  Janes  of  Foalartone  quharthrou  he  vnderstade  he 
my*  saafly  iatroraet  w*  the  said  gndis,  that  he  baf 
rtgrem  to  him  tnsafer  as  law  wiU.*'  Act  Audit.,  A. 
1479^  n.  94. 

L.  A  ftgi[iii9'M9t  idem  qnod  Practicis  nostris  Reamrs. 
DaCuga. 

[*REOR£T,  s.  A  complaint.  V.  under 
Rbqratb.] 

To  REHABIL,  Rehable,  Rehabilitat, 
Rbabill,  tr.  a.  To  restore,  to  reinstate ; 
a  forensic  term. 

Thus  lie  who  has  a  sentence  of  attainder  taken  off  is 
said  to  be  rehahled.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  one 
bora  in  bastardy,  who  is  legitimated. 

"Qif  ane  bastard,  legitimat  and  rehahied  in  his  life- 
tims^  makia  ane  testament  lauchfuUie :  the  King 
tbersby  is  excluded  fra  aU  richt  and  intromission  with 
his  moveable  gndes.**    Skene,  Verb.  Sign.  vo.  Bcufiar^ 

"  His  Majcstie— rrilcr6t/iifa/«  the  said  Francis  [sum- 
tyme  cile  of  BothueU]  againes  all  actes  of  dishabilita- 
teOB,"  ke.    Acts  Cha.  I.,  Ed.  1814,  vol.  V.  56. 

"  King  Robert  incontinent  maryit  Elizabeth  Mure 
lemmea  afore  rehersit  for  the  affection  that  he  had  to 
hir  barnis,  that  thay  mjcht  be  lawchful  and  rtabillU 
be  Tirtew  of  the  matrimony  subseouent."  Bellend. 
ChMLy  B.  zri  e.  1.    Ut  legitimes  reuderet ;  Boetb. 

Fr.  TihabiUi'tr^  L.  B.  rehabilU-art,  in  integrum 
icstitoefsi 

REHABiLrrATiouN,  9.  The  act  of  restoring 
to  former  honours  or  privileges,  a  forensic 
tenn,  S. 

—**  And  be  the  said  r^abaUatiottn  rehabilitats  the 
said  Francis,"  6c    Ibid. 

REHATOURE,  Reuatob,  s. 

New  lat  that  ilk  rekatoure  wend  in  by, 
He  blak  bellis  biggingis  to  resy, 
Vader  the  drery  depe  flude  Acheron. 

Dtmg.  VirgU,  467,  53. 
Imfrobts,  Maffei. 


Rudd.  conjectures  that  it  signifies,  "mortal  enemy,** 
from  Fr.  rehair,  to  hate  extremely.  Dunbar  uses  the 
phrase  bawd  rthator^  Evergreen,  ii.  60,  and  Kennedy, 
m  his  reply,  ranegald  rtkator,  ibid.,  p.  68. 

Conjecture  might  supply  various  sources  of  deriv- 
ation ;  as  ItaL  rihauuta,  revenge,  rtfjattart^  to  con- 
tend, to  put  every  thing  in  disoider,  reatura,  guilt. 
But  lK>th  the  determinate  sense  and  etymology  are 
uncertain. 

[To  REIIEIRS,  Keiieus,  Reiierss,  r.  a.   To 
'   rehearse,  tell,  Lymlsay,  Squycr  Alcldrum, 
1,  871).  Barbour,  x.  34(j,  viii.  518.] 

Reherss,  «/  Rehearsal;  syuou.  with  Re- 
parte.  \ 

**  And  quhatsumeuir  tbay  deponit  aganis  the  saidis 
persewaris— the  samin  wes  be  rther»^  and  reporte  of 
vtheris."    AcU  Ja.  VL,  1507,  Ed.  ISU.  p.  128. 

To  REHETE,  v.  a.    To  revive,  to  cheer. 

With  kynde  oonteoance  the  renk  coutb  tbarae  rthete. 

Otaoan  and  OoL,  iv.  13. 
Chaucer,  id.    Fr.  rthaU-er, 

REIBIE,  adj.  Thinly  foimed,  spare,  slender, 
Ettr.  For.    V.  Ribie. 

REID,  Rede,  s.  A  calfs  reid^  the  fourth 
stomach  of  a  calf,  used  for  runnet  or  earn- 
ing, S.    Fr.  eailiette. 

**  When  the  stomach,  intestines,  or  other  abdominal 
Tiscera  are  most  affected,  it  [the  inflammation]  is  said 
to  be  in  the  read  or  bowels,  and  when  the  muscular 
parts,  to  be  in  the  flesh  or  blood."  Prize  Ess.  Highl. 
Soc  Soot.,  iii.  363. 

An'  there  was  ginger-faced  Moll, 

Wi'  sweeties  frae  Kirk»»»  bree,— 
A*  enCf'Ttbd  carrier  Samuel  Noll, 

Nae  better  than  he  should  be. 

TkLvOaovCi  Seasons,  p.  72. 

**  CaiUe  signifies  curdled ;  and  hence  the  French 
have  given  that  as  a  name  to  the  fourth  stomach, 
because  any  milk  that  is  taken  down  by  youn^  calves 
is  there  curdled. "    Monro's  Compar.  Aiiatomy,  lii.  33S. 

It  seems  to  be  the  same  word  that  occurs  in  Sir 
Tristrem,  p.  31. 

To  the  stifles  be  gede. 

And  even  ato  hem  schare  ; 
He  right  al  the  rtde : 

Tbe  wombe  away  ne  bars. 

This  is  rendered  small-guts,  GL 
Tout,  roode,  stomachi  appendix ;  et  echinus,  bovis 
ventricnlus,  a  rubedint  dictus ;  omasum ;  Kilian.    V. 

EODDIKIX. 

To  REID,  V.  a.  and  n.  To  discourse,  read. 
V.  Rede,  v. 

[Reid,  9.  1.  Counsel,  advice,  Barbour,  ii. 
122.    V.  Rede.] 

2.  Necessary  preparation,  fitting  out,  getting 
ready. 

*'  Thar  behufyt  a  gret  sowme  t5  be  fumest  to  the 
reJcf  of  the  said  schip  d:  personagis.'*  Aberd.  Reg.,  V. 
16. 

Teat,  rttdf  paratus,  promptus.    V.  Redscuif. 

REID,  adj.  Red,  S.B.;  reed^  Cunib.  A.-S. 
read. 

The  greysa  woux  with  the  bind  aU  reid. 

Barbour,  ziL  582,  MS. 
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T1d»  vord  u  vaad  as  denoting  tlie  ooloor  of  ulmon 
wh&a  in  a  hMlthv  state. 

"Salmond  fnlf  reid  ft  sueit  [fresh],  anffieient  mar- 
dMntmid,  and  of  the  rychteons  bind  of  Abirdene." 
•.  Aber£  R^.,  V.  24. 

pMha^ia  in  this  sense  opposed  to  Biack  JUik.  V. 
Black-vishiko. 

This,  it  would  appear,  was  also  the  O.  E.  pronun- 
ciation. "  WhU  betokeneth  it  whan  the  sonne  gothe 
downs  reedr    Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  164,  b. 

REID  ETIN^.  The  name  of  a  Giant,  or  mon- 
ster, used  by  nurses  to  frighten  children. 
V,  Etttyn. 

Rbid  Fisciifi.    Fish  in  a  spawning  state,  S. 

"  It  is — forbiddin  be  the  King,  that  ony  Salmound 
be  slaine  fra  the  Feist  of  the  Assumptioun  of  our  Lady, 
qnbil  the  Feist  of  Sanctandrow  in  winter,  nonther  with 
aettts  n*  cmyis,  na  nane  rther  wayis  vnder  the  pane 
pat  vpone  slayaris  of  Beid  jUche."  Acts  Ja.  L,  1524, 
e.  38.  Edit.  1566.  Sead/Uh,  Edit.  Skene.  Reidfiiche, 
Ja.  VL,  1581*  a  III.  Ed.  Murray. 

**At  the  time  of  spawning,  the  sides  of  the  fish 
bsQome  of  a  very  rtd  colour,  and  when  the  snawning 
is  over,  the  white  colour  entirely  disappears,  the  bellv 
becomes  livid,  and  the  sides  are  all  streaked  over  with 
a  sooty  ov  black  colour.  The  salmon  in. these  states 
srs  termed  in  our  acts  of  Parliament,  Red  ai.d  Black 
Fish  t  and  n  chief  design  of  thiae  acts  is  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  the  fish  when  they  are  of  these 
^  eoloors,  which  never  happens  but  in  the  spawning 
■eason.**  Dr.  Walker,  Prize  Essays,  HighL  Soc.  S., 
iLa64. 

Rbid  Hand.  A  phrase  used  in  our  laws* 
denoting  the  marks  of  bloo^l  found  on  a 
murderer. 

"He  sonid  not  be  lattin  fn%  albeit  he  offer 

pisdffes  for  him ; — gif  he  is  takin  with  rtid  or  bait 
loiMl  of  slauchter."    Quon.  Att.  c.  39,  a.  2. 
—  Cnm  r¥bro  vsl  reoenti  siasai.    laX, 

It  IS  ordained  that  the  numslayer  be  punished  with 
death,  if  taken  with  rtid  hand,  on  the  very  day  on 
which  he  is  arrested.    Acts  Ja.  I,  c.  100.    Ed.  1566. 

Tlia  term  seems  used  improperly,  with  respect  to 
"ane  man- taken  with  reiil  hand,  with  ane  slieip,  or 
mnton,  or  with  ane  calfe."  Skene  Cap.  Crimes,  c.  13, 
&  9t  i.e.y  when  he  is  seized  in  the  act  of  carrying  off 
any  beast  that  he  has  stolen. 

[REID»  Beed,  adj.  Furious,  mging,  mad, 
8.] 

Reid-hunger,  s,  a  term  used  to  denote 
the  rage  of  hunger,  S. 

A.-S.  rtthf  to  which  this  term  has  been  traced,  is 
vsed  with  great  latitude ;  as,  retha  ren,  saeva  pluvia  ; 
rethe  siormcu,  saevae  procellae;  haete  rt'Mre^  calor 
saevior,  Ac.  It  seems  exactly  to  correspond  with  the 
Lat.  phrase,  9aevafamc9,  Claudian ;  ana  rabida/anu, 

REiD-Hir.:oERED,  adj.  In  a  ravening  state 
from  hunger,  S. 

ReiD-woDy  Red-wod,  adj.  I.  In  a  violent 
rage,  maddened  with  anger,  S. 

WUl  ran  md-ieocf  for  haist. 
With  wringing  and  flinging. 
For  madne&i  lyke  to  mang. 

Cherrie  amd  Sac,  st  67. 


2.  Furious,  distracted;  in  a  general  sense. 

My  muse  sas  bonny  ye  dewrive  her ; — 
Qin  ony  higher  up  ye  drive  her. 

Shell  rin  rtd-wood, 
MoMtOUm,  Ramm/a  Poeina,  iL  3M. 


Sibh.  derives  it  from  A.-S.  rtlh,  Isl.  rtidc,  ferox, 
asper,  and  tood,  q.v.  The  Isl.  word  {rekL-ur,  VereL 
iratns,  Su.-0.  wred,  Isl.  reide,  ira,)  is  the  most  natural 
etymon.  For  our  term  seems  originally  to  signify, 
furious  with  rage. 

REID  DAY«  I.  A  day  in  September,  before 
which  the  wheat  is  generally  sown.  On 
Beid-eeth  or  the  eve  of  this  day,  i.e.,  the 
evening  preceding  it,  the  hart  and  the  hind 
are  believed  to  meet  for  copulation.  This, 
it  is  pretended,  is  the  only  night  in  the 
year  on  wliich  they  meet.  If  the  evening 
is  cold,  the  hart  is  said  to  cry  all  the  ensuing 
day ;  Sclkirks.,  Upp.  Clydcs. 

This  is  perhaps  the  sam3  with  Rude-dau,  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  cross,  which  falls  on  September  14th  ;  in 
the  Fasti  Danici  marked  as  on  the  15th.  But  it  is  a 
singular  coincidence,  that,  as  we  learn  from  Wormius, 
the  16th  day,  or  that  of  St  Lambert,  is  characterized 
bv  a  hart ;  and  he  assigns  a  reason  for  this,  very  nearly 
allied  to  ibe  vulgar  belief  of  our  own  country  :  Per- 
soasum  nauu^ue  sibi  habont  Ruatici  cervum  hoc  die, 
per  membrum  genitale,  sevum  quoildam  emittere,  quod 
m  torrentibus  quandoque  colligi  asaolet.  Fides,  he 
adds,  sit  penes  autores.    Fast.  Lib.  ii.  p.  116. 

"Hinds,**  according  to  Pliny,  ** begin  to  coe  to  rut 
after  the  rising  of  the  starre  Arcturus,  whicn  is  much 
about  the  fiCth  of  September."  Nat.  Hut.  B.  viii.  c. 
.32. 

Lady  Jnliana  Bemen  says ; 

At  Saynt  Jarnvs  days  where  soo  he  goo  ; 
Thenne  shall  the  roobucke  gendie  wyth  the  roo. 

She  subjoins,  in  language  that  seems  figuratively  to 
convey  the  same  idea  : 

Abo  the  roobucke  as  it  is  well  kyde  ; 
At  holy  Roode  dajfe  he  gooth  to  ryde. 
And  vsyth  the  byt :  whan  he  mave  geto  it. 

Book  qf  Uawking,  &c  d  ij. 

2.  The  third  day  of  May,  Aberd. 

Some  waefu  qoine  11  ride  the  stool 
For  you  afore  the  Reeday, 

Tamu*9  Poena,  Fasircn's'Een,  st  20. 

This  is  merely  the  northern  pron.  of  Rudc-Dat/,  q.  v. 

3.  Also  applied  to  the  7th  of  December. 

*'  1507  Dec.  7.— The  said  Andro  wcs  rcleisit  out  of 
prison  upon  the  nld-daw  at  evin."  Birrel's  Diarey,  p. 
45.  DalyeU's  Fmgm. 

Sibbald,  on  the  word  Rood-day,  vo.  Rode,  has  re- 
marked, that  '*  da>[s  which  bear  this  name  are  to  bo 
found  in  different  times  of  the  year."  The  reason  of 
this  application  of  the  terra,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover. 

Reid-eex,  8.  The  evening  preceding  the 
third  day  of  May,  Aberd. ;  rude^eetij  synon. 

For  some  of  the  superstitious  rites  observed  on  this 
eve,  V.  Rude-day.  The  Mountain-ash  is  not  only 
placed  above  the  doors  of  cow-houses,  but  in  Abcnleen- 
shirs  above  the  doors  of  dwelling-houses,  to  whicli 
woodbine  is  ailded.  A  cross  is  also  impressed,  with 
tar,  on  the  doors  of  stables  and  hyrta. 
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REIDSETT,  adj.    Placed  in  order. 

n«f  Scbir  Oawavn,  the  gay,  Gaynoar  he  Men, 
lA  a  gleterand  gfJe,  that  glemed  full  gay, 
Vnth  ricbe  ribaToes  rtuUeti,  ho  so  right  redes, 
Bayled  with  ry  bees  of  rial  aray. 

Sir  Oawan  and  Sir  Oal,,  L  2. 

Mr.  Piokerton  gives  this  as  not  nnderstood.    But  it 
is  an  A.-S.  phrase.    Ot'rad  9ett-tn^  in  ordine  ponere ; 
Tent.  gt'Tefd,  Sa.-0.  rail,  orda     V.  Ihro,  vo.  Had, 
p.  373.    Saeiia  i  rod,  to  set  in  a  row. 

[REID-WOD,  Red-wod.    V.  under  Reid, 
adj.^ 

REIFy  Refb,  s.    1«  An  eruption  on  the  skin, 
S.    A.  Bor.  reefyf  scabby ;  GI.  Grose. 

2.  In  acme  places  the  itch  L%  by  wdy  of  emi- 
nenee^  called  the  rei/t  S. 

Tis  bat  ae  night. 
Well  e'en  stay,  (may-be  get  the  rife  J 
TIU  'tis  day-Ught 

The  Mar'ti  Miff,  st  112. 

Thoresby  givw  retfe  as  a  synon.  provincial  E.  word ; 
Lett.  p.  335. 

A.-^  hreo/f  scabies,  scabiosos,  leprosos;  Alem. 
m/  fio6,  the  leprosv ;  Sn.-0.  ri^fwa,  the  scurf  of 
a  wound;  Belg.  roo/,  a  scab  or  scurf;  A.-S.  heofod 
hri^fiMOf  capitis  scabies,  q.  the  Kead-rtlf,  -  '^^^  leprosy 
is  sometimes  called  hwUe-hrie/tho,  the  tohiU  r€\f.  This 
term  mav  be  radically  allied  to  Su.-G.  rUw-ti, 
Uerm.  rtm-em,  to  scratch  ;  Sn.-0.  UadOy  scabies,  being 
formed  from  Ida,  to  scratch,  and  Germ,  kratza,  scabies, 
from  htUz-€Mf  synon.  with  reilhen,  and  kla. 

As  A.-S.  krt^  also  signifies  callosus,  whence  E. 
rwgk;  an  iU«natared  Scot,  in  return  for  the  many 
comdUments  paid  to  his  country  on  this  subject,  might 
feel  disposed  to  sa^,  that  the  ancient  EL  hau  borrowed 
the  veiy  term  which  denotes  rowjhness  from  the  pre- 
valence of  this  cutaneous  disease  among  them. 

To  REIF,  Reife,  Reyft,  v.  a.     To  rob,  to 
take  with  violence.  ^ 

Crystyne  thai  ar,  yone  is  thar  heretage, 
Tofejt/that  croune  that  is  a  gret  owtrage. 

Wallace,  vL  m,  MS. 

''Gif  anie  man— enters  within  any  mans  land 
withoot  his  licence ;  and — rei/u  meat  fra  his  men  & 
tenants :  he  sail  for  that  wrang  pay  aucht  kye  to  the 
Lord  of  the  eround."    Stat  Dav.  IL,  c.  II,  s.  4. 

A.-S.  rtof-iani  Isl.  hre^f-a,  Sn.-G.  rifw-a,  Moes.-G. 
ftiai6^ji,  id. 

Reif,  REiFFy  REFFy  3.    1.  RobbcF}',  rapinc. 

"The  thieves  and  broken  men,  inhabitants  of  the 
saidisSchirefdomes,  and  ntheris  boundis  of  the  marches 
of  this  realme,  foimentis  the  partis  of  England,  not 
onlie  committis  daylie  thieftis,  rei^e,  heirschippes, 
mnrtheris,  and  fyre-raisings,  upon  the  peaceable 
subjects  of  the  countrie  :  bot  als  takis  sindrio  of  theni, 
deteinia  them  in  captivity  as  prisoners,  ransoumis 
them,  or  lettis  them  to  borrowis  for  their cutrie  againo.*' 
AcU  Ja.  VL,  1567,  c.  21.  Murray. 

2.  Spoily  plunder,  whatever  can  be  reft. 

The  King  gert  be  depertyt  then 
All  hale  the  r^amang  tne  men. 

Barlfour,  ▼.  US  MS. 
Sprakk,  Edit  1620. 

3.  Foufya   of   Sei/f   ravenous    fowls,   such 
as  are  carnivorous. 

"  Item,  anentis  rukis,  crawys  and  vther  fbulpt  qfrei/, 
as  eniys,  bussanlis,  gMdis,  and  myttalis,— it  is  sene  | 


speidfall  that  thai  that  sik  trois  perten>ra  to  let  thame 
to  big;  and  distroy4hame  with  all  thair  power,"  4c. 
ActoJa.  IL,  14S7.  e.  32.    Ed.  1814,  vol.  IL,  p.  61. 

A.-Sw  rt^f.  Germ.  raii6^  Sw.  roof,  praeda,  spoUum  ; 
I*L  nft  ^ifih  npina. 


Reiffar,  Retffah,  Reffatr,  Reaver, 
Reuer,  s,  a  robber ;  used  to  denote  one 
who  lives  by  depredation,  whether  by  land 
or  sea. 

TImw  rtjgfar  king  chargis  me  throw  cass. 
That  I  sold  cam,  and  put  me  in  thi  grace. 

Wallaee,  vL  878,  MS. 

TIm  Rede  Rejfayr  thai  call  him  in  his  stilL — 
Tlie  Rede  Reiffar  commaandyt  thaim  to  bid. 
Held  out  a  gluff,  in  takyn  of  the  trew. 

Ibid.,  iz.  87. 168,  US. 
Reaver,  river.  Edit  1648. 

Tone  fab  se  reuer  wyl  leif  in  sturt 

Doug.  Virgil,  219, 19. 

**Reawer9  should  not  be  mers;"  S.  Frov.  '*They 
who  are  so  fond  of  a  tliins  as  to  snap  greedily  at  it, 
al|on]d  not  repent  that  they  have  got  it**  Kelly, 
p.  281. 

A.-S.  reitfere,  Su.-G.  ro^ware,  id. 

[Reiflak,  «.    Robbery,  S.    V.  Reyflake.] 

[REIIF,  «.  A  steward,  a  reeve,  Lyndsay, 
Papyngo,  1.  560.] 

To  REIK,  V.  a.  To  reach,  stretch,  extend, 
S.    A.  Bor. 

Reik  Deiaaire  his  mais  and  lionn  skyn. 

Doug,  Virgil,  Ftol  94,  4. 

Reik  to  the  man  the  price  promyst  all  cryis. 

JbuL,  140,  29. 

Belg.  reuek-en,  Teut  reck-en,  A.-S.  rece-an,  Sn.-G. 
raeek-a,  id.  Our  v.  is  also  used  like  E.  reach,  in  a 
neuter  sense. '  V.  Rak,  r.  1. 


To  REIK  ouif  V.  a.     1.  To  prepare  for  an 
expedition ;   to  fit  out,  S. 

Reekjbartk  occurs  in  this  sense. 

"Notwithstanding  of  al  his  great  armie,  quhilke 
was  so  lang  in  reeking  foorth, — bee  findeth  the  wind 
more  nor  partie,  as  the  carcases  of  men  and  ship[)es, 
in  al  coastes,  dois  testifio.**  Bruce*s  Eleven  Serm.  Q. 
8.  b. 

*'  Ase  merchand  firauchtis  ane  ship  with  hir  charge 
till  the  recept,  and  the  ship  is  reikit  to  the  sea,  and 
passis  farth  to  ane  uther  biaven,*'  Ac.  Ship  La  wis, 
Balfoar*s  Pract,  p.  621. 

2.  To  dress,  to  accoutre. 

It  is  radically  the  same  with  E.  rig,  which  Johnson 
fantastically  derives  from  rig  or  ridge.  The  common 
origin  seems  to  be  Sw.  rikt-a,  Moes.  -G.  ri/U-an,  Germ. 
riehi-en,  ordinaro,  instruere;  if  not  A.-S.  icrig-an, 
vclare,  to  cover. 

To  REIK,  V.  n.     To  smoke,  S. 

A.-S.  recan,  Sw.  riuk-a,  roek-a,  id.  Some  have 
traced  this  word  to  Hebw  p%  reek,  emptiness.  V. 
Rae,  «.  2. 

Reik,  Reek,  Rbk,  s.    1.  Smoke,  S.  A.  Bor. 

"The  reik,  smenk,  and  the  stink  of  the  gun  puldir, 
fylit  al  thd  ayr  maist  lyik  as  Piutois  palcis  hau  been 
mmand  in  ane  bald  fyir.*'    Compl.  S.,  p.  65. 
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.  nt  fyr  owt  lyiM  in  blets  brut, 
▲ad  tM  ftk  imiss  ryeht  wondn  fast 

Barbour,  It.  UO^  IIS. 

ilflfil  is  wed  by  Shakspeore  in  the  saina  seaaa.    Bat 
'  kt  aacaw  to  have  borrowed  it  from  tha  Kortb  of  B. 

8.  MetapIuY  a  dbturbancey  a  tumult. 

*  TInir  was  few  lordb  in  all  tblr  landia. 
Bot  tSU  aew  regentis  maid  tbair  bandu. 
Thaa  laia  ane  nik  or  eiier  I  wist, 
lU  qahilk  igat  all  thair  bandls  brist 

Lindsay's  Worlds,  1592,  p.  271. 

A  reel  ta  the  hotue,  ia  a  ^raae  atiU  need  in  tba 
aaaM  aanae,  .S. 

**  It  ia  a  aoare  reek,  where  tbe  good  wife  dinga  tbe 
good  aian  ;**  8.  Fror.  "A  nan  in  my  country  coming 
oat  of  hia  hooae  with  teara  on  hia  cheeka,  waa  aak'd 
tha  oecaaion  ;  he  aaid.  There  teas  a  som-e  reek  in  ike 
kosue;  but,  npon  farther  inquiry,  it  waa  fbnnd  that 
Uawifa  had  beaten  him."    Kelly,  p.  186. 

▲.-&  rte,  laL  ret^r,  Dan.  reuke,  Su,.G.  roek. 

8.  Metaph*^  a  house  or  habitation,  Orkn. 

**That  whateTer  peraone  ahaU  alav  the  earn  or  eagle 
ahaO  haTO  of  the  Baillie  of  the  parochine  where  it  aluul 
hi^pan  him  to  alay  the  aigle  8d.  from  every  reik  within 
tha  paiochine^  except  from  cottara  that  have  no  aheep.* 
Act.  A.  Ift»,  Barry'a  Orkney,  p.  469. 

laL  reeHa,  signifiea  lectua,  atratnm.  It  might  there> 
Ibra  aaam  to  &note  every  one  who  baa  a  bed.  Bat 
thia  la  a  Qotiiic  phraseoloffy.  Xoek,  aaya  Ihre,  notat 
doiBici1inm»  fbcom,  nnde  Betata  foer  hvarje  roek,  pro 
qaavia  domo  toI  familia  vectigal  pendere;  roekpem- 

fumaginm ;  Germ,  rauehgeit 


To  Gab  claise  gae  through  the  beik. 
To  pass  the  clothes  of  a  new-born  child 
thimigh  the  smoke  of  a  fire ;  a  superstitious 
rite,  which  has  been  used  in  Fife  in  the 
memoiy  of  some  yet  alive,  meant  to  ward 
off  from  the  infant  the  fatal  influence  of 
witchcraft. 

Thia  ma^  imdoubtedly  be  viewed  aa  a  reliqne  of  the 
aaa-worahip^  of  our  anceatora,  and  aa  allied  to  the 
idolatroaa  rite  of  consecrating  to  Molech,  by  carrying 
ehUdren  between  two  firea. 

Reik-Hen,  Reek-Hen,  Beik-Fowl.  1.  A 
hen  bred  in  the  house,  Abenl.,  Banffs. 

Ia  lonner  timea,  thoee  whose  possessions  were- so 
anaU  that  they  were  not  boond  to  pay  kam,  were 
aararally  obIi^;ca  to  raiae  one  reik  hen  ;  and  in  some  in- 
ataacea  tlua,  it  is  said,,  waa  the  whole  rent.  Fowls  of 
thia  description  were  reared  within  the  house^  where 
there  waa  ont  one  i^artment,  the  roost  beine  erected 
immediately  <^»posite  to  the  door  in  the  inside.  Tha 
fowl  that  Bits  nearest  the  reik,  or  smoke,  is  said  to  be 
.  always  the  best. 

Soma  view  the  term,  perhapa,  with  more  propriety, 
aa  denoting  the  exaction  of  a  hen  for  every  chimney. 

**  la  ancient  timea  the  Crown  of  Scotland  had  an  ex- 
taaaive  foreat  in  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  this 
eonnty ;  and  the  hereditary  office  of  forester  of  the 
forest  of  Coldingham  still  exists,  and  derives  some 
trifling  dues  from  aU  inhabited  houses  within  its  bonn- 
daries  and  pnriieos.  The  principal  of  these  is  called 
reek  A«ui,  being  a  yearlv  exaction  of  a  hen  for  each 
cltma^yL"    Agr.  Surv.  &rw.,  p.  348. 

It  has  been^  aupposed  that  reik  h^n  was  the  name 
of  a  dntv  originally  paid*  especially  by  the  tenants  on 
ehareh  lands,  for  the  liberty  of  talung  fuel  from  a 
Boas^  a  hen  being  due  for  each  chimney  or  reik ;  and 
thaa  that  it  was  equivalent  to  the  term  Hearth-monejf, 
or  as  it  was  also  denominated,  PeUr-pence, 


i.  In  Shetland  it  simply  denotes  the  exacti(»ii 
of  a  single  hen  from  each  house.  V. 
Reik,  s^  sense  3^ 

**  There  ia  an  exaction  of  a  hen  from  every  house  or 
rerifc^  nader  the  denomination  of  hairkhen,  which  was 
at  one  time  a  regular  payment  in  kind  to  the  king's 
fsfeooer,  and  afterwaras  given  in  lease  to  different  m- 
dividnals.*'    Edmonston's  Zetl.  IbI.,  i.  1G5. 

This  phrase  occurs  very  frequently  in  a  Charter 
granted  to  Jamea  Earl  of  Murray,  afterwards  liCgcnt 

Unam  martam,  qnatnor  mutones,  duodecem  lie  reik 
keimis,  dnaa  bollaa  anenarum,  Ac.  Acts  Mary,  15C7, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  656. 

All  the  eane/owls,  due  according  to  the  charter,  are 
thaa  denominated : — 

**  Decem  caponea  decern  pultreas  ac  unam  pultream 
ad  festam  nativitatis  Domini  et  aliam  in  festo  camis 
privii  cum  fie  reik  pultreis  solitis  et  consuetis  saxi- 
aadi  [?]  boUam  aolitam  et  consuetam,  octo  plaustratua 
focalium  sen  glebamm  et  tree  cariagias  ultra  limitcs 
Ansusie  si  reqnisiti  fuerint,"  kc.    Chart.  15S5. 

We  meet  with  the  same  term  in  a  grant  of  some  of 
the  property  formerly  belongjing  to  the  abbey  of  Duu- 
fenmine,  miade  by  Johnne  Gib  and  James  his  sone,  as 
**  keparis  of  the  place  and  yardis  of  Dunferling.*' 

— **Togeddir  with  the  baill  te>Tid  wictuall,  teynd 
atray  [straw],  extending  to  fourtie  thraiffis,  canya, 
retk-foilht,  custumes,  and  vtheris  deni'ties  quhatsum- 
aaer."  Ac    AcU  Ja.  VI.,  1592,  Ed.  1814,  p.  607. 

This  costom  was  not  confined  to  our  country,  or 
its  vicinity :  in  a  very  early  period  it  prevailed  in 
Germany,  apd  the  very  same  term  was  used.  The  learned 
Heineccius  particularly  describes  this  pajinent,  viewing 
it  aa  an  acknowledgement  of  the  territorial  jurisdiction 
and  superiority  of  the  person  to  whom  this  fowl  was 
^ven,  and  of  the  servile  state  of  the  giver.  Porro 
inde  discimus,  he  says,  cur  signum  jurisdictionis 
patrimoniaJis,  et  maxima  superioris  censeatur  pracstatio 
annua  gallinae,  quam/tmiOMm  vocant,  da^  Hauch^huhn, 
A  certain  numMr  of  fowls  waa  required  by  the  Ale- 
mannic  law.  Tit.  22.  We  learn  from  the  Chronicle  of 
tha  monastery  of  Gemblours,  in  Brabant,  A.  948,  that 
it  had  a  right  to  exact  from  all  the  villages  belonging 
to  it,  a  hen  for  each  house.  V.  Heinecc.  Antiq. 
German.,  iL  281,  282. 

Beikie,  adj.    1.  Smoky,  S. 

*'  He  saw  ane  gritt  mistie  and  reikie  cloud  ryse  and 
BBOva  fordwardia  till  it  cam  abone  Dunpenderlaw,*' 
4c.    Pitscottie*s  Cron..  p.  479. 

2.  Vain,  empty ;  metaph.  used. 

"All  the  joys  which  are  beere,  are  but  reekie 
pleasures,  purchased  with  tearcs,  wheroft  ith  the  eyes 
of  men  are  made  bleared.*'  Z.  Boyd'a  Laat  Battell, 
p.  511. 

Reikixess,  8.  The  state  of  being  smoky,  S. 

KEIK,  9.  ^Pl  blow;  variation  of  Rah!'  GI. 
Sibb. 

Keikim,  8.    A  smart  stroke.    V.  Reekim. 

To  REILE,  Rele,  r.  «.  To  roll.  «  To  gar 
on^8  ene  reily  to  make  his  eyes  reel^  roicly  or 
roll,''  Rudd. 

To  pik  thaym  vp  perchaunce  your  ene  wil  reiie, 

Doug,  Viigil,  Prol  66,  44. 

Bot  with  the  preis  we  war  relU  of  that  steile. 

Jbid.,  63,  S3. 

**  Ye  never  aaw  green  cheese,  but  your  een  reeVd;  *' 
Ramsay's  S.  Prov.,  p.  84 ;  addressed  to  those  who  are 
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•oppoaed  to  be  of  a  greedy  or  ooretou  diepoeition, 
■tuf  wishing  to  have  a  part  of  what  theT  eee. 
Radd.  Tiewi  reel,  roU,  and  roaef,  as  aU  originally 


the 


lame. 


Reiliebogie,  8.     A  confusion,  a  state  of 
tumult  or  disorder^  S.B* 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  term  haa  aome  af- 
finity to  the  old  tune  caUed  JPeel  o'  Bogies  aa  perhapa 
referring  to  some  irregular  kind  of  dance. 

Reiltno,  a.     1.  Confusion,  bustle. 

All  the  wenchis  of  the  west 

War  up  or  the  ook  crew ; 
For  rtUintf  thair  micht  na  man  rest, 

For  garray,  and  for  glew. 

PcWit  <e  M«  Pfoy,  St  1 

[2.  State  of  intoxication,  confusion  of  ideas, 
Clydes.] 

3«  A  loud  clattering  noise,  S.  sjnon.  reisnL 
y.  Reel-ball. 

[Reilin,  Reilino,  adj.  1.  Confused,  in  a 
state  of  confusion,  Clydes. 

2.  Intoxicated,  confused  in  thought  and 
speech,  ibid. 

3.  Full  of  noisy  and  uproarious  persons ;  as, 
**  The  change-house  was  jist  reitm  wi*  the 
kintfa  servants,'*  ibid. ;  synon.  ringin.'] 

Reill,  8.    A  turmoil.    V.  Reel. 
R£I]kIE,  «•    Realm,  kingdom. 

That  wes  aae  temely  tJ^U 
la  ony  liche  msM. 

Hawaii  ami  06L,  ir.  20L 

REDIIS,  Reemish,  s.    1.  Rumble. 

"She  tumbled  down  upo'  me  wi'  aik  a  rtemie,  that 
she  gart  my  head  cry  snoit  upo'  the  coach  door.** 
Journal  from  London,  p.  3. 

As  she's  behadins  ilka  thing  that  past. 

With  a  load  crack  the  hoase  fell  down  at  last ; 

The  ftemith  put  a  kneU  nnto  hor  heart 

itOft'^  NeUnort,  pu  61 

2.  The  sound  caused  by  a  body  that  falls 
with  a  rumbling  or  clattering  noise,  Banffs., 
Aberd.    V.  Dunt,  «.,  sense  2. 

3.  A  weighty  stroke  or  blow,  Aberd. 

This  seems  merely  the  S.  B.  pron.  of  Bttmmyes,  q.  ▼. 
IsL  rym-ia,  however,  aignifies  to  bellow  or  roar,  A.-S. 
hrem-<in,  hrifm^an,  id.    A.  Bor.  reem,  to  cry  aluad. 

To  Beimis,  0.  n.  To  make  a  loud  rumbling 
noise,  Aberd.,  Mearns.  Reimish^  Reishil, 
Reisailf  synon. 

REIM-KENNAR,  s.  A  tcaUl  or  poet,  or 
more  properly,  one  who  knows  how.  to  quell 
the  power  of  evil  spirits. 

"Noma— extended  her  staff  of  black  oak  towards 
that  part  of  the  hearens  from  which  the  bl^t  came 
hardest,  and  in  the  midst  of  its  fury  chauntod  a  Nor- 
wegian invocation  atiU  preserved  in  the  island  of 
Unst,  nnder  the  name  of  the  song  of  the  Rehn-Kennar,  | 


though  some  call  it  the  Song  of  the  Tempest"  Xhe 
Pirate,  i.  190. 

It  appears  from  another  passa|^  that  Noma,  who 
sustains  the  character  of  poesessmg  magical  powers, 
takes  this  name  to  herself. 

**They  who  speak  to  the  Rtim'Kennar  must  lower 
their  voice  to  her  before  whom  winds  and  waves  hush 
both  blast  and  billow."    Ibid.,  iii.  8. 

This  may  either  be  equivalent  to  akaJd  or  poet,  from 
Su.-G.  rimt  metrum,  IsL  rifma,  ode,  hrtynt'T^  resonantia 
canora,  and  hennar,  one  who  knows,  q.  a  person  con- 
versant with  poetry ;  or  allied  to  IsL  relnU,  spectris 
obnoxius,  q.  one  who  knew  how  to  qneU  the  power  of 
evil  spirits.  * 

REIND, «.    [A  set,  bundle,  packet,  or  case.] 

"He  base  geffyne  forth  for  the  r6nd of  spwnis  xvj 
sh."    Aberd.  Reg.,  A.  1543,  V.  1& 

Shall  we  view  this  as  allied  to  Tout  remie,  promp- 
tuarimn,  penariam :  q.  a  case  of  spoons  ? 

[Ii^  the  West  of  S.  a  set  of  hom'spooM  was  called  a 
rem  or  rttnd  o*  MpooneMf  and  prob.  because  the'  spoons 
when  exposed  for  sale  were  tied  up  with  a  reen  or 
rewd,  i.e.,  a  strip  of  flannel  or  woollen  cloth.] 

REINYErr,  adj.     Striped,  corded;    [also, 
bordered,  Aj'Ts.] 

"  Item,  ane  litle  pece  of  Uak  reini^  taffetie  oon- 
tening  twa  ellis.**    Inventories,  A.  1561,  p.  128. 

''Item,  ane  tyke  of  a  bed  reinyat  with  blew."  Ibid., 
p.  150.    V.  Laich. 

Perhaps  from  Fr.  raionnie^  furrowed;  q.  ribbed 
taffety;  or  rather  from  ranf^,  reng4,  in  ranks,  in 
rows ;  rang,  reng,  a  rank,  a  file,  a  row,  a  string ; 
applied  to  the  strings  of  an  iustrument.  Fr.  reng^, 
according  to  the  idiom  of  words  introduced  into  the 
ancient  language  of  S.,  would  have  the  liquid  souud 
with  which  n.Ujfeit  has  evidently  been  pronounced. 

To  REIOSE,  r.  a.      [1.   To  rejoice,  make 

flad;    part.    pr.    reioait^   rejoiced,   joyful, 
larbour,  xi.  269.] 

2.  To  possess,  to  enjoy. 

"  Thay  wer  profoundly  resoluit  to  haue  alianoe  with 
the  Pichtii,  and  to  gif  thair  dochteris  in  mariage, 
vndir  thir  condicionnis,  ylk  ane  of  thaym  sail  reiote  in 
tvme  cumynff  al  thay  landis  quhilkis  thay  rtioeit  afore 
the  mariage."    Bellend.  Cron.,  Fol.  4.  b. 

Pr.  rejou-itt  to  re-enjoy.  ^ 

[Reiostnq,  a.    Bejoicing,  Barbour,  xi.  415.] 

[Reiosyt,  pret.    Rejoiced,  made  glad,  Ibid., 
ii.  551.] 

To  REIOURNE,  v.  a.    To  delay,  to  put  off ; 
[liter.,  to  put  the  day  back  or  farther  off.] 

"Others  reioume  this  to  a  future  time,  when  as 
Antichrist  arising,  forsooth,  shall  possibly  expell  the 
Pope  out  of  Rome,  and  sit  tiiere :  so,  forgetting  the 
long  boasted  priuiledge  of  Peter  his  chaire  ;  and  while 
they  secko  to  escape,  snaring  themselues  more,  by 
'  granting  that  to  be  possible,  V[X)n  the  allcagcd  impossi- 
bility whereof  thev  long  agoo  btiilde  aU  defence." 
Forbes  on  the  Revelation,  p.  176. 

[A  similar  use  of  the  prenx  re,  in  an  oblique  sense,  is 
seen  in  the  r.  rr/ound,  rxjfck,  q.  v.  Jahiieson  must 
have  overlooked  this  resemblance  wlicn  he  framed  Iiis 
note  on  this  word.    It  has  therefore  been  deleted.] 

Rr.ioURiNO,  s.    Used  apparently  in  the  sense 
of  delay. 
**  The  answere  hath  in  it  a  two-fold  consolation 
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afumt  th«  fvloiiniiiij;  of  the  Kragfat  TMigeMice.  FInt, 
Ij  wofd,  ft  iMxt  by  aigne.  The  fint  hath  two  ar- 
gvments  of  eonifort»  one,  that  the  dtSajftd  puniahment 
of  their  imaecatoca  ahonld  bee  hot  a  neoa^"  Forbea 
€B  the  BevektioD,  p.  36. 


REIBBRASSEHIS,  $.  pi    Armour  for  de- 
fending the  back  of  the  arms. 


"'Uthexe  eimpinar— haae— a  peaane  with  warn- 
hnaaeiria  and  mrftroMeim.''  Acta.  Ja.  L,  1429,  e. 
1J4.  Edit.  1S66. 

Fkom  Ttar  or  Yt,  arriese,  behind,  and  hrasmrt,  a 
deCanoe  for  the  ann,  from  bra$,  brachinm.    V.  Wam- 


To  BEIRD,  Eerde,  v.  n.     1.  To  roar,  to 
make  a  loud  noise,  to  resound. 

— Yp  thay  imsit  aae  cry 
That  rmUt  to  the  iteraei  in  the  sky. 

Ikmff.  F«ya,  324, 25. 

Tbe  wod  raaoondia  schil,  and  euiry  ichaw 
Bchontii  agane  of  thaie  chunoar  and  dyn. 
The  hilUa  rdrdit,  quhill  dynlia  roke  and  quhyn. 

Ml,  252,  la 

2.  To  break  wind,  S. 

3.  As  a  V.  o«,  to  cause  to  make  a  crashing  noise. 

The  Uin  wyndea  ye  se, 
Zephenia,  Notna,  and  Eunis^all  thie 
Contrarioa  Uaw,  thar  bostootts  babbia  with  bir 
The  woddis  rtirdis,  baith  elme,  aik  and  flr 
Ooartonia  to  gioond. 

Deiv.  Virga,  53, 1. 

Thia  oae  is  improper.  For  the  bngoage  of  Viig.  ia 
■tridnnt  ailTae. 

Badd.  dedncea  thia  and  the  a.  from  A.-S.  reord, 
Itngna,  ''aa  it  aeema  ori^nally  to  have  denoted  the 
damonr  of  tongnea."  It  la  far  more  natural  to  derire 
H  from  A.-S.  rar-ton.  Tent,  rter-tn,  fremere,  nigire, 
mngiray  Todf erareL 

Reibd,  Heirde,  Rerde,  Reirdin,  s.  1. 
Clamour^  noise,  shouting,  an  outcry. 

^yne  the  ftird  followit  of  the  yonnkeris  of  Troy. 

Dam^  Viiiia.  87, 12. 

^— The  Ihoiania  raiit  ane  skry  in  the  are. 

With  rtrdt  and  damonr  of  Uythuea,  ntan  and  boy. 

Ibid.,  80a,  29. 

8.  Tne  act  of  breaking  wind,  in  whatever 
waj ;  from  the  sound  emitted,  S. 

And  fint  she  shook  bar  Ings, 

And  then  she  sa*e  a  snore. 
And  then  she  ga^  a  reirde, 

Kade  a'  the  smiths  to  glowr. 

JaeoUU  JUiies,  i.  71. 

I  heaitate  whether  thia  ia  the  same  with  Bair,  Rare, 
a  hmd  report,  perhape  ex  ano ;  or  a  spring,  from  the 
E.  ▼.  le  rear. 

8.  A  falsehood,  a  mere  fabrication,  especially 
when  it  proceeds  from  a  principle  of  osten- 
tation, 8.  B. 

Thia  may  be  borrowed  from  the  idea  of  emitting 
■atf,  aa  a  ue  aometimes  receirea  the  latter  designation. 


Or,  it  may  be  an  obliqae  use  of  A.-S.  reord,  sermo, 
loqoek;  reord-ian,  aermoctnari,  q.  to  amplify  in 
anrration. 

REIRDIT,  part.  pa.     Reared. 

^ne  war  tbai  war  of  ane  wane,  wrocht  with  ane  wal, 
Juirdii  on  ane  riche  roche,  beside  ane  riveir. 

OawuH  and  GoL,  I  19. 


[REIRWARD,  9.  Rear-guard,  Barbour, 
viii.  71.] 

REISES.    Brushwood,  S.,  plur.  of  Rise. 

•*  «It  waa  that  deevil'a  bnckie  CaUnm  Beff,'8aid  Aleck, 
'  I  aaw  him  whiak  away  amang  the  reisei.  Waverley, 
iii.  133.    V.  RiSB. 

REISHILLIN',  part.  adj.  1.  Noisy,  rattling, 
Fife. 

2.  Forward,  prompt,  ibid.    V.  Reissil,  v. 

To  REISK,  V.  a.  and  n.    To  scratch  so  as  to 

occasion  a  noise,  Abcrd. 
Thia  aeema  meroly  a  rariety  of  BUk,  v.,  q.  r. 

[REISEIE,  8.  A  big,  ungainly,  and  un- 
mannerly person ;  generally  applied  to  a 
female,  BanfiFs. ;  synon.,  reechniey  q.  v.] 

REISS,  adj.    Of  or  belonging  to  Russia. 

«'SexberNlliaofi?e«Mter  of  the  grit  bind."  Abenl. 
Beg.,  Cent  16. 

'^Throty  i?MM  merkia."    Ibid. 

"  To  pay  idv  ah.  for  ilk  benreU  of  ter  of  the  grot 
Beiabind.*'  Ibid. ;  i.e.,  the  great  bind  or  largest  size 
of  barrels  imported  from  Rossia. 

The  name  of  Russia  aeema  to  be  given  according  to 
the  pron.  of  Aberdeen.  Our  aailors  elsewhero  give  it 
aa  ixRoosa  or  Booth. 

To  REISSIL,  Reishle,  v.  a.  and  «.  "l.  To 
make  a  loud  clattering  noise,  as  if  one  were 
breaking  what  is  hanclled,  S. 

Tent.  rp8ael-en,  A.-S.  hriaH-an,  cropero,  stropero ; 
So. -6.  rasl-a,  cropitare.  Seren.  derives  the  A.-S.  v. 
ftom  Sa.-G.  hrut-a,  riti'ti,  to  ahake,  eapecially  used  to 
denote  the  sound  made  by  the  concussion  of  arms. 
This  ia  evidently  from  the  aame  aourec  with  Moea.-6. 
hrii'jan,  quatere,  ooncntero.  E.  ru^le  is  nearly  allied  ; 
but  it  does  not  convey  the  idea  of  ao  loud  a  noise. 

2.  To  beat  soundly. 

"S.  He  riaTd  their  rigging  wUh  rungs,  i.e.,  end- 
geU*d  or  bang'd  them  soundly,"  Rudd.  Addit.  toGl. 
▼o.  HirsUL 

It  seems  doubtful,  however,  whether  thia  be  not 
rather  a  dimin.  from  Su.-G.  n«a,  virgis  caedero,  from 
ris,  a  rod  or  twig. 

Reissil,  Rbisle,  Reishle,  s.  1.  A  loud 
clattering  noise,  S. 

2.  A  blow,  a  smart  stroke,  S.    V.  RE3irLLi3. 

'*'Staun'  aff  your  wa*s,  stann  aff,  or  III  tok  ye  a 
rietle  o*er  the  aul*  bou't  riggin'  o'  ye,  that  ye'U  no  green 
to  get  the  marrow  o*  atween  this  an'  Belton."  Saint 
Patrick,  ii.  313. 

[Reissilix,  Reisiilin,  8.  1.  A  continuous, 
loud,  clattering  noise,  Clydcs. 

2.  A  sound  beating,  ibid.] 

To  REIST,  V.  a.  To  dry  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  or  in  a  chimney,  S.  Reisttt  bu/e^  smok- 
ed beef,  S.  B.  A  reestit  haddoch^  one  that 
is  dried. 

Reiitit  and  cryud,  as  haogitman  on  hill. 

Dunbar,  Evergreen,  if.  57. 
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'^TIm  Mid  Stew»rt  reeeiTes  thir  dewtiei  in  mi«n 
mmI  rtUiU  mutton,  wyld  fouUis  rtiatU^  and  telchia." 
Mowm'b  West.  lilea,  p.  30. 


My  best  beloTwl  brother  of  the  buid  f 

to.ai 

On  nw  rid  herring  reUiii  in  the  reik. 


fy 

I  grain  to  aie  thy  aillie  amiddv  smeik. 
Thb  is  no  Wfe  that  I  leid  ap-s-Iiuid 


u,  Cknm.  &  P.,  iiL  BOO. 

Dan.  riat-tTt  to  broil  or  toast;  ridet,  broiled  or 
toasted. 

'*  Lst  na  cut  up  bushes  and  briers,  pile  them  before 
the  door  and  set  fire  to  them,  and  smoke  that  auld 
d— l*s  dam  as  if  she  were  to  be  rutted  for  bacon." 
Tales  of  my  Landlord,  L  176. 

Beister,  «•  A  term  apparently  equivalent 
to  Kipper^  as  applied  to  salted  and  dried 
salmon,  Roxb. 

— Usher  lads  gsn^  out  wi'  lights 

And  bomd  Uestera, 
Tb  gust  Uie  gabs  of  gentler  wights, 

Wi'tastjfvu^ers. 

A.  Scoits  Poemtf  1811,  p.  5. 

To  REIST,  Reest,  t^.  n.  1.  To  wait  for 
another ;  with  the  prep,  on  added. 

And  on  Volaoens  alanerly  he  reistis, 

Thoeht  round  about  with  ioemylft  he  pteist  is. 

Louff.  VirgU,  29<  12.       Morw,  Vug. 
JM!Lrui-are,  id. 

8.  To  become  restive.  Thus  a  horse  b  said  to 
reiit  on  the  road,  S.  Reasted^  tired,  A.  Bor. 
GL  Grose. 

In  cart  or  car  thou'never  reettit ; 
The  sleyest  brae  thou  wad  hae  Cac't  it 

Bmms,  UL  144. 

**To  bo  plain  wi'  jou,  our  poney  reesU  a  bit  and  it's 
dooms  sweer  to  the  road,  and  naeliody  can  manage  him 
bat  our  Jock.*'    Antiquary,  L  3!26,  7. 

3*  To  become  dry ;  applied  to  the  diying  up 
of  a  well. 

And  there  wiU  be  plenty  o'  broo. 
8ae  lang  as  our  well  is  na  netteiL 

Jamiemm's  Popular  SalL^  I  8191 

4.  As  a  1^.  a.y  to  arrest,  to  seize  for  debt.  lie 
rtutit  ht$  Jfumtture^  he  laid  an  arrest  on  it,  S. 

Iliia  abbreT.  occurs  in  O.  £.  "I  resie,  as  a  sergente 
dothe  a  prisoner  or  his  goodea.  Je  areste. — He  hath 
rerstal  me  for  a  mater  that  is  nat  worths  a  grote." 
Palsgr.  B.  ill.,  F.  34,  339,  b. 

To  Tak  the  Reist.  1.  To  become  restive, 
to  refuse  to  go  forward ;  applied  to  a  horse, 
Roxb. 

2.  Applied  also  to  a  person,  who,  after  pro- 
ceeding so  far  in  any  business,  suddenly 
stops  short,  and  from  obstiiiacy  or  any  other 
cause  rof  uses  to  go  through  with  it,  ibid. 

Reist,  Reyst,  a.  1.  Rest,  [the  act  of 
resting,  a  stand  still,  Clydcs.] 

To  Orodes  the  hard  reist  dob  onpres 
The  cald  and  imy  slepe  of  deituis  stres. 

^^  /,«.,.  r.^. ««.  17. 

2.  The  iron  socket  in  which  the  bolt  of  a  door 
rests. 

▼ou  IV. 


Aponn  the  pontis  also  mony  ane  para 
Or  harnes  hang,  and  cart  quheles  grete  plenty,— 
Of  riche  cicteui  yettis,  stapyllis  and  reisttt, 
Grete  lokki^.  slottis,  massy  bandis  square. 

Doug.  Vir^  211,  83. 

3.  Sibb.  renders  reistis^  door  hinges. 

4.  That  on  which  a  warlike  instrument  is 
supported. 

Ane  lo^Iissman  saw  thalr  chiftavne  wes  slayn, 
A  ner  xn  rtyst  he  kest  with  all  his  mayne, 
On  Wallace  draiff,  fra  the  hores  him  to  ber. 

As  muskets,  when  first  ased,  were  supported  bj 
what  was  oalled  a  rest,  the  cnstom  seems  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  what  was  formerly  practised  in  the  use 
of  the  lance  or  spear. 

**  Long  spears  and  lances  were  used  by  the  Saxona 
and  Normans,  both  horse  and  foot,  but  particularlj 
by  the  cavalry  of  the  latter,  who  in  charging  retted  the 
butt  end  of  the  lance  against  the  ar;on  or  lx>w  of  their 
saddle  ;  the  mail-armour  not  admitting  the  fixture  of 
lance  rettt,  as  was  afterwarda  practised  on  the  cuirass. 
— A  lance  rttt  was  a  kind  of  moveable  iron  bracket, 
fixed  to  the  right  side  of  the  cuirass,  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  the  lance.**     Grose*8  Military  Antiq. 

5.  The  instep  of  the  foot,  Clydes. 

IsL  rM,  planta  pedis,  O.  Andr. ;  convezum  seu  dors- 
um plantae  pedis,  Haldoraon ;  Dan.  vritt,  the  instep 
of  the  foot,  Wolff;  Su.-0.  wrUt,  id.  A.-S.  vyrtt,  also 
vrist,  properly  the  wrist  Usurpatur,  aays  Ihre,  de 
oommissura  pedis  et  tibiae,  manus  et  brachii,  genu  et 
femoris.  He  derives  it  from  wrki-a,  torquere,  because 
it  is  the  hinge  on  which  the  limb  is  turned. 

REISTER  CLOK.  A  cloak  such  as  that 
worn  by  brigands  or  f i*eebooters. 

"  Item,  ane  rydiog  clok  of  broun  stemyng.  Item, 
ane  uther  ryding  clok  of  gray  Frenche  stsming.  Item, 
ane  reitter  elok  of  seige  oF  Florence,  eordonit  with  gold 
and   silver."     Inventories,  A.    1579,    p.    28a      V. 

BOTSTSB. 

REITHE,  adj.    Keen,  ardent,  Ettr.  For. 

" '  Is  your  master  a  very  religious  man  f  '  He's 
weel  enough  that  wa^ — No  that  very  reithe  on't.*" 
Brownie  ofBodsbeck,  i.  143.    [V.  Raith.] 

A.-S.  rethe,  asper,  ferns ;  "  fierce,  outrageous,*' 
Somncr ;  Tent,  wreed,  id. 

[Reithnes,  «.  Eagerness,  ardour.  West  of  S.] 

REIVE,  «.  A  name  given  to  what  is  con- 
sidered as  an  ancient  Caledonian  fort. 

"  These  mounds  are  perfectly  circular,  with  regular 
fosses;  the  one  is  styled  the  Meihle  Beive,  in  the 
lansuago  of  the  country,  and  is  about  a  hundred  yards 
in  diameter.**  P.  Campsie,  Stat.  Ace,  xv.  377.  Per- 
haps q.  "the  large  ioclosure.'*    V.  Rab,  and  Rucve. 

REJAG,  «.    A  repartee.  Loth. 

To  Rejaq,  r.  n.  To  give  a  smart  answer, 
especially  as  reflecting  on  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  ibid. 

Thisia  evidently  the  same  with  thoO.E.  v.  **Re- 
preuyn  or  rtiaggyn.  Redarguo.  Deprehendo.** 
Prompt.  Parv. 

Fr.  rejawj-er,  to  measure  a  cask  again.  Shall  we 
suppose  that  this  v,  had  been  anciently  used  by  tlie 
French  in  a  metaph.  aense ;  in  the  aame  manner  in 
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vydk  tht  E.  phriM,  He  took  hU  measHre,  is  stiU  used 
m  tlM  eoDoqaiai  Imnguage  of  S.,  am  signifying,  **He 
gBf«  him  a  eomplote  answer?" 

To  BEJECK,  Reject,  v.  a.    1.  To  refer  for 
oecisioiu    Liat.  rqie-tre^  id. 

*'Sfiir  tbis  mater  wes  lang  dispute  afore  the  senat. 
Itjwss  meUtf  to  the  bischopois  [pontifices]  that  thay 
■n^t  dooenie  thereupon.**    ^Uend.  T.  liv.,  p.  434. 

2.  To  impute,  to  ascribe. 

^TliMfore  ane  man  sould  not  rtUet  the  caus  of  his 
■■a  mil  and  Tiekednes  to  the  prescience  of  God,  hot 
to  hmsself  and  his  auin  inobedicnoe."  Niool  Bume's 
Dispatalion,  £oL  9,  a. 

SEK,  «•    Smoke.    V.  Reik. 

.[To  REE,  r.  a.  To  reck,  care,  Barbour,  viL 
S4,  Herd's  £(L] 

[REKSTER,^.  Agoing,  procedure,  Shetl. 
Ncme,  r«&eer,  id.] 

ToRELE,v.^    TprplL    V.  Reile. 

[To  RELEIF,  V.  a.  To  relieve ;  to  supply, 
Bwbour,  xi.  505,  xix.  803:  part,  pa.,  relevity 

[RxLBiF,  Releff,  «•  A  sum  of  money  paid 
to  a  k>rd  on  entrance  to  an  inheritance. 
Ibid.  xiL  320.] 

To  RELEISCH,  Relesch,  r.  n.  To  take  a 
wide  course,  to  go  at  large,  to  set  at  liberty. 

ne  Uitis  loude  rdeuehand  in  the  skjis 
Louis  than  lege  with  tonys  curious. 

Ihug.  rirffil,  403,  81. 
Tr.  rOtuA^,  to  let  go,  to  enlarge.    Perhaps  it  is 
desenptiTe  of  their  music,  as  we  say  S.,  ta  Ut  go,  or 
fw;  ia.,  to  raise  a  tune. 

[•  To  RELENT,  v.  a.  To  assuage,  Lyndsay, 
Tlirie  Estaitis,  391.]  "^       -^ 

RELEVANT,  adj.  Sufficient  to  warrant 
the  conclusion,  whether  in  reference  to  a 
libel  or  to  a  defence ;  a  forensic  term,  S. 

**  A  libel,  or  a  defence,  is  said  to  be  relerant,  when 
Mm  faeto  npm  which  it  founds  are  sufficient  to  infer 
Mm  eooclnsioii.— The  court  found  the  first  charge 
wfcwaaf  to  infer  the  pains  of  death."  MaclauriiTs 
OisB.  CsBCB,  latr.  zxii.  zziii. 

««Tha  court,  if  they  find  the  facts  libelled  not  re- 
ItMHl  to  infer  the  crime,  dismiss  the  pannel  from  the 
har  s  if  they  judge  them  rdevatU,  they  remit  the  pannel 
to  Mm  knowledge  of  an  inquest."  Ersk.  Inst.  B.  iv. 
T.  4^  191. 

L.  R.  refevsMles  aritcHli,  le^timi,  yalidi,  probantes. 
— Qoaadam  positiones  et  articuloe  admissibiles  et  re- 
IrnmIbs  pro  parte  Prions  et  Conyentus—admittere 
vaeaaaTit,  iUosque  per  suam  interlocutoriam  rejecit. 
UL  aixti  IV.  Jfmm  A.  14S1,  ap.  Du  Cange. 

lladaurin  conjectures  that  ^'this  term  was  pro- 
bably first  applied  to  defence,  Probatum  Hon  reUvat, 
as  tiwprimaiy  signification  of  rtlevare  is  /euare,  solari." 
Ibid. 

Rst  I  am  inclined  to  view  it  as  applied  to  the  de- 
fisaea  in  a  way  somewhat  different.  It  was  most  pro- 
bably need  in  the  courts  of  chancery,  as  deno^ng  that 


the  defender  obtained  rd^fhj  a  sentence  in  his  favour, 
in  consequence  of  the  proof  brought  by  him,  this  being 
Judged  rtUvant  to  free  him  from  the  aggression  of  his 
opponent.  This  Du  Cauffe  defines  Edtvamtntum 
af^aelli.  Gall,  relirf  (Tappet,  Diploma  experiundae  in 

iure  restitutionis.  In  Uke  manner,  Cotgrave  renders 
Tr.  releif,  **a  relieving;  the  mising  of  a  person,  or  a 
thinff,  fallen ;  and  particulariy,  the  remedy  granted  by 
the  letters  patent  of  a  soveraigne  prince  unto  a  subject 
incommodated,  or  fallen  into  an  inconvenience,  by  the 
sentence  of  a  judge  or  ill  dealing  of  others;  and 
hence,  BtU^tTAppeU' 

Relevancy,  a.  The  le^il  sufficiency  of  the 
facts  stated,  in  a  libel  or  in  a  defence,  to 
infer  punishment  or  exculpation;  also  a 
forensic  term,  S. 

"  The  practice  of  the  court  is,  and  for  many  years 
has  been,  not  to  find  a  special  rdevancy  as  to  the  libel 
and  defences,  but  to  pronounce  a  general  interlocutor, 
findinff  the  libel  relevant.'*    Maclaurin,  ut  sup. 

"The  two  thingi^to  be  chiefly  regarded  in  a  criminal 
libel  are  the  rtUvancy  of  the  facte  libelled,  i.e.,  their 
sufficiency  to  infer  the  conclusion;  and  2dly,  their 
truth.  The  consideration  of  the  first  belongs  to  the 
Judges  of  the  court,  that  of  the  other,  to  the  inquest, 
otherviose  called  the  jury  or  assize.**  Erskine,  nbi 
sup. 

To  RELEVE,  v.  a.  1.  To  raise,  to  exalt,  to 
promote. 

FIawndr}'s  in  hys  dayis  wes 

JUUvyd  tUl  ane  Erldwme 

Wyth  cnstymabil  honoore  and  ftedwme. 

WrUowm,  vL  la  25. 
Fr.  rtUv-er,  to  raise,  to  lift  up. 

2.  To  reassemble,  to  form  anew  into  one  body. 

His  men  rdewi;,  that  douchty  was  in  deid. 
Him  to  reskew  oat  off  that  felloune  dieid. 

IFoi^^  V.  829,  MS. 
•    RdttcU  and  rtkifil  are  used  in  the  same  sense. 
The  Scottis  men  than  rdewU  to  giddir  fiist. 

Ibid.,  ver.  972,  MS. 
In  Edit.  1618,  the  passage  runs  : 

The  Scottish  men  they  ran  together  fast 
The  fleand  folk,  that  off  the  feild  fyrsit  past, 
In  to  thair  king  agayne  reUiffit  last 

IbuL,  vL  605,  MS. 
—Thay  that  drenin  war  abak  and  chaist 
ReUuis  agane  to  the  bargane  in  haist 

Doug.  VirgU,  891, 10. 
Fr.  reUu-er,  is  mentioned  in  Diet  Trev.,  as  synon. 
with  ranuuser,  colligere,  and  with  tutembler,  ooUigere 
in  cumulum,  coacervaro. 

[RELEWYT,  RELEYiT,;>ar^/>a.  Provided 
with  relays  or  e.xtra  stores,  Barbour,  iv. 
456.   Camb.  MS.  has  relet/iL    Y.  Releif, 

[RELICTS,  *.  pL  Relics,  Lyndsav,  Thrie 
Estaitis,  22351.] 

[RELIK,  «.  A  reliquary  or  case  for  holding 
a  relic,  Accts.  L.  H.  Treasurer,  i.  280, 
Dickson.] 

[RELIT,  Relyt,  pret.  Reeled,  gave  way. 
Ibid.  xii.  513.  Camb.  MS.  relit;  part.  pV. 
relandy  reeling,  viii.  328.] 
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To  BELY»  v«  a.    To  rally,  call  back. 

Tbtffor  comfort  yow,  and  rtlif 
Yow  men  aboat  tow  rycht  starkly. 

Barhtmr,  zliL  SH,  MS. 
Ho  fdqit  to  Um  mony  a  knycht 

iM£,  U.  401,  Ma 

[O.  IV.  ni/fter,  to  rally ;  from  Uer,  to  bind.] 

[REMANAND,  9.  Remnant,  rest.  Ibid  iv. 
408-] 

Remanent,  adj.    Other,  S. 

''Wo  told  yon  before,  that  wo  did  no  more  allow 
▼iolencea  of  that  kind,  nor  we-  did  allow  the  foul 
aaperuons  of  rebellion,  heresy,  schism,  and  perjury 
put  npon  the  noblemen  and  rtmaneiU  ootreuanten," 
#c.    Spalding  L  71. 

*' And  we  ordain  these  presents  to  be  printed,  and 
pnUished  at  the  Market-cross  of  Edinboich,  and 
rtmanaU  head  barghs  of  this  oar  kingdom.*^  Pko- 
damation,  A.  16dO.    Wodrow,  ii.  App.  p.  51. 

This  phrase  is  still  nscd  in  petitions  addressed  to 
ecclesiastical  ooarts.  *'To  the  Moderator  and  renMrn- 
etU  members  of  the  Presbytery  of " 

Rebianer,  «•    Remainder* 

•^''With  consideratione  alwayes  of— loid  Tor- 
phichen  in  that  mesne  remaner  oi  the  said  barooie.'* 
Aeta  Cha.  L,  Ed.  1814,  V.  164. 

PTo  REMB,  V.  ft.  To  rave  in  speaking,  to 
tell  ^es,  Shetl.] 

[Rembeh,  9.  One  who  tells  improbable 
stories,  ibid.] 

[Rembin,  part,  and  «.  Ravings  telling  lies, 
ibid.] 

To  REME,  V.  n.  To  foam,  to  froth.  V. 
Ream. 

To  REMEID,  V.  a.    To  remedy. 

"All  makes  for  the  rain  of  this  isle ;  and  I  see  yet 
no  mean  to  remcicf  tl."    Baillie's  Lett.,  L  51. 

RE3iEip,  RE3IEED,  Re3I£ad,  9.  1.  Remedy, 
amelioration. 

"The  town's  people  were  passing  sorry  for  be- 
rearing  them  of  uieir  arms  by  such  an  onoouth  slight, 
— but  no  rtmead"    Spalding,  i.  230. 

*' When— ChiU'les  I.  came  to  sit  upon  the  throne,  they 
readTed  upon  application  to  his  majesty  for  remttdt 
&C.    Gnthry's  Mem.,  p.  8. 

2.  Eemeid  of  Law^  a  phrase  equivalent  to 
Remedy  of  Latc^  formerly  applicable  to  the 
obtainmg  of  justice,  particularly  by  ap])eal 
from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  court,  when 
the  sentence  of  the  former  was  reckoned 
erroneous. 

Before  the  anion  of  the  kingdoms,  appeals  to  Par- 
liament against  the  judgments  of  the  Court  of  Session 
were  termed  **  Protestations  for  HemeUi  of  Law." 

"The  authority  of  the  most  solemn  sentences  of 
Session  being  thus  cleared,  it  comes  next  to  be  con- 
•idered  how  far  protestations  for  remfid  of  law  from 
th«  Session  to  the  Parliament  ought  to  be  extended." 
Stair's  Instit.  B.  ir.  Tit.  i.  sec  62. 

It  ia  well  known  that,  in  Charles  the  Second's  reign, 
the  King  and  court  of  Session  violently  opposed  the 


oompetency  of  snch  appeals  or  protestations  ;  and  that 
the  adTocatea,  who  refused  to  disclaim  the  richt  of 
pcolestation,  were  banished  from  Edinburgh.  Hence, 
m  ''The  Declaration  of  the  Estates  of  thelCincdoni  of 
Scotland,  containing  the  Claim  of  Ri^t,  and  the  offer 
of  the  crown  to  their  Majesties  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary,"  the  following  lan^ago  was  used  : 

**That  it  is  the  right  and  privilege  of  the  subjects 
to  protest  for  KemM  of  Law  to  the  Kinc  and  Par- 
liament against  sentences  pronounced  by  the  Lonls  of 
Session,  providing  the  same  do  not  stop  execution  of 
those  sentences.**  Acts  and  Ordinances  of  the  Estates 
of  S.  1689,  c.  13. 

Soon  after  the  Union,  the  phrase  "protestation 
for  rtmeul  qf  law"  seems  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  in 
relation  to  appeals.  It  occurs,  however,  in  the  cose 
Lyon  against  Kinnaird,  10th  July,  1710,  in  which  it 
is  said  by  one  of  the  parties  :  **  We  appca1c<1  and  pro- 
tested, for  remeid  of  /aw,  to  the  British  Parliament." 
Morrison's  Diet.,  i.  aSO. 

3.   Alloy  of  a  peculiar  description. 

"That  thair  be  cunyeit  ane  penny  of  silver  callit 
the  Jfary  Ryail^  the  fynes  of  elevin  deneirs  fyne,  and 
of  w^icht  ane  unce  Troce  [i.e.,  Tro^]  weicht,  with 
twa  granea  of  rtmeult  [f.  alloy]  alsweill  of  weicht,  as 
fjfnes. — ^We  charge  David  Forest,  &c.  and  all  utheris 
officiaris  of  our  cunyie-hous,  ilk  ane  in  thair  awin  of- 
fice, to  foige,  prent^  and  cans  be  forgeit  and  prentit 
aic  pieces  of  weicht  and  fypes  within  thair  rtmniU, 
as  is  above  specifiet."  Act.  Dom.  Cone,  22d  Dec.  15<v, 
Keith's  Hist.  App.  p.  118. 

Fr.  remede,  "a  remedy,  redresse— also  that  allaj' 
which  goldsmithes,  jewellers,  and  money-makers, 
are  permitted  to  aclde  unto  the  allowed  embasement 
of  gold,  or  ailver;  as  whero  with  a  silver  niece  of 
eleven  pence  value,  there  is  a  twelfth  part  of  copper 
allowed  to  be  mincled,  the  rtmede  is  alK>ut  two  grains 
over  and  besides  that  twelfth.  This  advantage  they 
have  fiotten  upon  allegation,  that  tbey  cannot  prc- 
dsely  hit,  or  justly  keep,  the  scantling  requirea  of 
them  by  the  law ;"  Cotgr. 

Both  Keith  and  De  Cardonnel  (yumUmaUt,  Pref. 

L18.)  ezpL  rtmeid  as  simply  denoting  "allov."  But 
m  Cotgr.  it  is  evident  that,  although  the  thing 
referred  to  by  this  might  be  called  altoy^  as  being 
base  metal,  it  did  not  denote  alloy  in  general,  or  that 
portion  which  the  law  8llowe<l,  but  a  determinate 
quantity^  in  addition  to  the  legal  ratio,  for  the  pui*poso 
of  securing  the  moneyers  from  loss  in  weighing  out  a 
bar  of  silver  into  so  many  small  quantities  ;  or  rather, 
for  securing  them  asainst  liablencss  to  prosecution  in 
the  event  of  there  being  found  a  little  more  alloy  in 
the  coin  than  the  law  allowed.  Hence  it  received  the 
name  of  renuid,  ie.,  remedy  or  reparation.  But  while 
this  privilege  of  mixing  Iwo  grains  in  the  ounce,  in 
addition  to  the  legal  allowance,  was  granted,  they  are 
required  to  keep  within  their  remfids,  i.e.,  in  no  instance, 
in  the  slightest  decree,  to  exceeil  these  two  grains. 

This  onlinance  had  been  borrowed  from  the  customs 
of  France.  L.  B.  remed-ium^  monetariis  nostris 
rtmtde,  Defectus  in  marcis  aiiri  vel  argcnti,  umle 
nummi  cuduntur,  statutis  regiis  pcmiissus.  Duple v 
est,  mium  liqae^  ponderis  alterum :  Remedium  fi'jm- 
est  oonmiixtio  certae  quantitatis  metalli  adulterini 
cum  auro  vel  argento ;  Remedium  vero  ponderis  est 
illius  diminutto.  Utrumque  legitimum  habctur,  si 
legibtts  principis  consentiat ;  secus  si  disscntiat ;  Dii 
Canse.  He  quotes  a  proof  of  this  custom  as  ancient 
as  A.  1139.  Litja  is  what,  in  our  old  laws,  is  de- 
nominated Layis,  q.v.  (also  Lay,  v.)  denoting  allay. 
Du  Cango,  however,  does  not  limit  tlie  term  in  the 
same  manner  as  Cotgravo,  making  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  fixed  and  the  additioiud  quantity  of  base 
metal. 
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lued  in  Fr.  to  ft  sense  nenrly 
■Died  ;  L.K  reeMn^tuH  Bat  we  learn  from  Da  Cange, 
thftft  H  dillen  from  rem^,  as  the  former  regarded 
«adw  tiM  indemBilgr  graated  to  the  moneyen  for  the 
dmBMBcy  loond  in  partienlar  pieces,  if  the  whole 
— mber  stmek  eorraponded  in  txtghi  with  the  quantity 
of  BMlal  funished.  Under  the  term  Beeunus,  he 
■hsm  tbal  A.  1343.  lies  graiM  of  remeid  were  allowed 
m  tiM  Denny,  denooiinated  DenarUUe.  This,  acoordins 
to  thslangnags of  Q.  Bfary's  Act,  might  perhaps  he  of 
tiM  woiight  of  an  ooace. 

To  REMEIF,  V.  a.  or  n.  To  remove.  «*Flyt 
A  rmnei/r  Aberd.  Reg.,  A.  1535,  V.  15. 

SEMEMBRIE,  «•    Remembrance,  recollec- 

tkHU 

8ie  fiurtasis  on  hir  I  set 
ns  ftiner  I  wald  hir  foryet, 
JUmembrU  grew  the  mair. 

^Ki^  WaUtm's  ColL,  iL  47. 

To  RElh(ENT,  Remind,  v.  a.  To  remem- 
ber, to  recollect. 

My  wprni  snpin  snd  slchs  maist  aair 
Qahsn  I  remtiU  me  oaer  mair 

How  godles  men  hegios, 
Fer  tin  aasodat  them  seh. 
With  sk  ss  pietie  repels. 

Bttrd,  Cotton's  CM,,  a  4& 

IV.  romaifesoir,  ^  ramaUu^  rememhered. 

RE&flOESTER, «.  A  smart  stroke,  Btichan; 
pezliaps  originally  the  same  with  RebegeoBtor^ 
q.T. 

[*  To  REMIND,  9.  a.  To  rememberi  Shirrefs. 
Y.  Rement.] 

[REMMACKS,  #.  pi  The  oars  of  a  boat, 
ShetL    Lat.  rtmuB^  an  oar.] 

To  REMORD,  V.  a.     I.  To  have  remorse 
^Jior,  to  remember  with  remorse;   Fr.  re- 
mofftf-re.    Lat.  re  and  mordere* 

la  sum  pait  than  he  remardyt  his  thocht. 
The  Kiwis  commannd  becauss  he  kepyt  nocht 

WiU&ce,  X.  9,  M& 

2.  To  disbnrden  the  conscience  of  any  thing 
that  may  be  the  canse  of  remorse^ 

Wallaoe  to  God  his  oonscisnoe  fyrst  rem&rd. 
Syne  eomfoit  thsim  with  manly  contenance. 

WaUace,  It.  690. 

Xdtt,  1648— Has  amfidenee  couth  remord. 

BEMYXLIS,  #.  j>2.    Blows. 

Qahen  thsi  hsd  remyttU  raucht. 
Thai  foirthocht  that  thai  faocht 

MtndeUe,  ill  18. 

Toot:  romsMf-en,  811.-O.  ram^o,  tomnltuari.  This 
WQfd  seems  formed  from  the  r.,  in  the  same  manner  as 
ffViMtf,  ft  blow,  from  the  r.  Reitmt,  which  is  sjrnon.  with 
fomm^fai.  SdttU,  primarily  signifies  noise ;  and, 
sscoodarily,  a  blow,  because  of  the  sound  emitted  by 
it 

To  RENCHEL,  Kenshel,  v.  a.  To  beat, 
to  thwack  with  a  stick;  as,  ^To  renskel 
beasts  wf  a  rung,**  when  not  taking  the 
right  road,  Tev.     [Synou.,  reissiL'] 


ffoliage^  formerly  rcUneefW,  need  in  the 
bough,  in  medieval  documents,  from  Lat. 
of  rcMMs,  ft  bough.     V.  Bracket'a 


Diet.] 

RENCHEL,  Renshel,  «.  A  term  used  to 
denole  wluit  is  tall  and  thin ;  as,  ^  He's 
naethiog  bat  a  lang  rencliel^^  Roxb. 

RENDAL^  Rexxal,  Rexxet,  Rux-dale,  ». 
A  term  used  with  respect  to  the  division  of 
land,  equivalent  to  rwi'-Tigj  S. 

**  Another  great  improvement  on  the  state  of  this 
oooBtqr  wooid  be  a  better  division  of  the  small  farms, 
wiueb  ave  parcelled  out  in  discontiguous  plots  and  run* 
tuL  tenned  here  rvjij  and  rendai,  P.  Dunrosaness, 
C£etL  Statist  Ao&.  vii.  39S. 

*' A  pemicions  custom  still  too  much  prevails  in  this 
sad'ot&er  places,  of  possessing  land  in  what  is  called 
rig  cmd  rataai,  ot  mn-ri^ ;  that  is  to  say,  each  tenant 
in  a  partienlar  farm  or  district  has  a  ridge  alternately 
with  his  neighbonrs."   P.  Wick,  Caithn.  Statist  Ace, 

x.2a 

^Then  is  an  old  practice,  which  still  .prevails  in 
SOBS  pbees,  and  which  u  very  detrimental  to  hus- 
bandry. It  is  commonly  termed  rig  ami  rennei, — 
Instead  of  every  one  having  his  land  in  one  place,  it  ii 
sci  sits  wild  hen  and  there,  several  tenants  havinsr 
diflbrent  shares  in  one  field,  or  a  rig  a  piece  alternately. " 
P.  Latheron,  Caithn.  Statist.  Ace.,  xvii.  32. 

"The  tenants  originally  possessed  their  lands  in  run- 
ridge  or  rmm^daier  P.  Dudingston,  Loth.  Statist. 
Aoc,  xviiL  363. 

The  sane  custom  prevails  in  the  North  of  Ireland, 
and,  aeeocding  to  Arthur  Young;  in  Wexford. 

**TlMn  is  a  custom  here  called  rundah,  which  is  a 
divisioB  of  their  farms  into  spaces  by  balks  without 
fsBDSS^  whieh  they  take  hsre  and  there,  eicactly  like 
tlMeoBBMMS  fields  of  England."    Tour,  i.  173. 

Dsii.  fsen,  *'a  balk  or  ridce  between  two  furrows.** 

This  phrase  is  nndoubteoly  of  Northern  origin. 
Perh^a  from  IsL  Su.-G.  ren,  palus  limitaneus,  a 
■tftko  nsd  for  distrngnishing  the  property  of  neigh- 
boars,  and  del^  a  division,  or  dela,  portio  agri ;  or 
from  remm-a,  to  run,  and  del,  deld,  q.  to  have  the 
portioas  of  ground  running  parallel  to  each  other. 
Thns  nohrig,  would  be  merely  the  translation  of 
rtm-dei,  or  mdal,  BennH  is  evidently  the  corr. 
of  rtmdekL  A.-S.  Stt.-0.  raa,  denotes  a  land  mark, 
being  nearly  synon.  with  men.  In  the  Laws  of  Up- 
Isad,  deUa  raa  signifies  the  Umits  between  the  por* 
**       *  *      *  ~  to  neighbours. 


[RENDER,  8,    Rite,  degree,  Banffs.] 

•  To  RENDER,  v.  a.  1.  To  melt  or  beat  but- 
ter, [talfew,  or  lard,]  Ayrs. ;  ^'  to  separate 
the  sldnny  from  the  Tat  parts  of  suet,  &c.'* 
GL  Lancash.    V.  Rind. 

[2.  To  discharge  pus,  Banffs.J 

[Renderin,  #•  The  act  of.  melting  down 
butter,  &C.,  Ayrs. 

2.  The  act  of  dischai'ging  pus,  Banifs.] 
To  RENG,  Ring,  r.  n.    To  rule,  to  reign. 


Thy  maiit  supreme  indf  uisibUl  Habstance,  — 
Remgamd  eteme,  reasauis  na  accidence. 

Doug.  VirgU,  ProL  SOS,  32. 

Do  dob  the  presoun  of  wyndis,  and  thar  on  rinff. 

Ibid.,l7,2S. 
Moea^.  rtiku^om,  Lat.  regn-are. 
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[RENGANy  Renozak,  ».  Ninian:  Gael. 
RiNOEAN.  Accts.  L.  H.  Treasurer,  i.  275» 
341,  Dickson.] 

[RENGYE,«.  A  rein,  Barbour,  ii.  415.  V. 
Rente.] 

RENK,«.    A  person;  properly,  a  strong  man. 

Tho  radt  nikit  In  the  saOl,  riale  and  gent, 
TliAt  wondir  wiily  wes  wroght,  with  wounchip  and  wele. 

Oawui  and  Uol,,  i.  6L 

It  !•  •▼idently  the  Mtme  with  Sink,  q.  r. 

[RENK,^.  A  rank,  row,  as  of  soldiers,  Bar- 
bour, ii.  365.] 

[To  Renk,  V,  a.  To  rank,  range,  set  in  order, 
Aberd* 

REyKKiNO,  «.  Placing  according  to  rank 
or  precedency.  Hence  perhaps  ran/tn^  of 
creditors,  S. 


Acts  Ja.  VL.  1581,  Ed.  1814,  p.  23a    It  ocean  thrice 
in-thisact. 

RENOMME',  «.  Renown :  [renowmif  Bar- 
bour, iz.  550.] 

-^For  syne  King  was  he  ; 
▲ad  off  ftdl  meldll  rtHommS, 
*  .  Aifionr.  !▼.  774,  MS. 

Chaac.  renoiiiee,  Fr.  renoaifN^. 

[Renommtt,  Renownyt,  part.  pa.  Re- 
nowned, Barbour,  i.  32,  ix.  503.] 

[Renqwnee,  Renownino,  8.  Renown,  Bar- 
bour, viii.  290,  Catnbr.  MS.;  renoicniugj 
Ibid.  zi.  182.    Herd's  Ed.] 

[RENOWNTT,/Nir<./Mi.    Reuowned.    V.  Rex- 

OMMTT.] 

RENSS  OULDINa.  The  denomination  of 
a  foreign  gold  coin.  . 

— *'  The  hery  Inglin  noble  of  paias  to  be  cryit  to 
zzii  a. — ^The  Jfettsi  guiding  to  viii  8."  Acts  Ja.  II.,  A. 
1556,  Ed.  1814,  p.  46. 

In  Ed.  1566,  gudling  is  oted  for  guiding,  c.  64,  foL 
38,  b. 

Thia  ia  caUed  the  Bheidah  Guilding,  Skene's  Ed. ; 
the  same  in  Qlendook'a. 

Teat,  widen,  aareos  nummus  xx.  stuferonim ; 
Kilian.  Belg.  id.  "a  gilder,  a  coin  of  xx  stivers;" 
SeweL  Benu  or  Rhtnush  refers  to  the  country  bor- 
dering on  the  Rhine.    V.  Guduve. 

RENTAL,  «.     1.  A  kind  of  lease,  S. 

"  A  rental  ia  a  particular  species  of  tack,  now  seldom 
nsed,  granted  by  the  landlord,  for  a  low  or  favourable 
tack-duty,  to  those  who  are  either  presumed  to  bo  the 
lineal  suocessora  to  the  ancient  possessors  of  the  land, 


or  whom  the  proprietors  design  to  gratif v  as  such  ;  and 
the  lessees  are  nsnallT  styled   rentauert  or  kindly 
'     Erskine's  Ini 

KlNDLT. 


tenanU."     Erakine's  Instit.  B.  ii.  Tit.  6,  §  37. 


•^ 


The  term  la  now  used  simply  in  the  sense  of  lease- 
holding,  S. 


2.  The  unnual  value  or  rent,  Dumfr.,  Clydes. 

3.  Also  used,  as  in  E.,  to  denote  the  amount 
of  the  rents  of  an  estate,  S. 

To  Rextale,  v.  o.    To  let  in  lease. 

"IncaiM  the  saidb  landislordia  at  ony  tyme  heir- 
efter  rentale  or  sett  takkis  to  ony  of  the  saidis  dis- 
sobedient  hielsndmen  or  bordourmen  in  ony  thair 
laodia,  and  omittia  to  tak  sufficient  cautioon  for  thame, 
—it  salbe  lessnm  to  persew,'*  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VI.,  1587. 
Ed.  1814^  p.  4G3. 

Rentaller,  «.  One  who  possesses  land  by 
lease  or  renialf  S. 

To  REiJYE,  Rekgtb,  r.  a.    To  rein. 

*'Tban  the  master  cryit  and  bald  renye  ane  bonet. 
Tin  the  trosais^  noa  heise."    Gompl.  S.,  p.  63. 

Rexve,  Rbxze,  *.  The  rein  of  a  bridle ;  Fr. 
resne, 

— TIm  samyn  four  foutit  beistis  elk 

Bene  oft  vsit  ML  towariye  and  meik 

To  draw  the  csrt,  to  thols  bridUl  and  renye, 

Doug.  Virgil,  86,  87. 

Leg.  iowariUe,  as  in  Elphynstoun's  MS. 

REN  Yrr^DoH.  pa.  Forsworn,  abjured,  Bar- 
bour.   Fr.  reni-eTf  to  deny,  to  abjure. 

(ToRENZIEyV.fi.  To  writhe  in  pain,  Orkn.] 

To  REPAIR,  Repare,  Repayre,  v.  n.  1. 
To  return,  [resort,  haunt, Barbour,  iv.  477]; 
O.  Fr.  repairier,  L.  B.  repar^re. 

Qwhsn  that  the  Romanys  passyt  ware, 
The  slienis,  that  war  chasyd  are, 
R^agryd,  and  nere  all  the  land 
Dyitroyit  wyth  fyre  and  fellown  hand. 
'       '  H>iUo«m,  ▼.  10.  589. 

p.  To  abide,  reside,  dw^ll,  Barbour,  xv.  404.] 

Repair,  RepaRe,  *.  [1.  Dwelling,  resort, 
haunt^  Ibid.  iv.  479;  place  of  meeting, 
Ibid.  tL  548.] 

2.  Company,  frequency,  concourse,  S. 

Thrie  Priests  went  into  collatioan, 
Into  ane  privie  place  of  the  said  toon— 
Thay  Ittint  not  na  rangald  nor  repair, 

PriuU  o/Peblit,  &P,  R.,1  3. 

We  still  say  of  a  street,  which  is  retired  from  the 
bustle  of  a  town,  that  there  is  not  much  repair  in  it,  8. 

Fr.  repaire,  a  haunt ;  L.  B.  ripar-ium,  receptacnluin, 
domna  munita ;  ItaL  riparo, 

[Reparyno,  *.  Repair,  haunt,  Barbour,  iv. 
495.] 

To  REPARELL,  Reperale,  v.  a.  To  re- 
pair, to  refit ;  Fr.  repareiU-er. 

His  Dsny  loist  rtparellU  I  bat  falo 
And  his  feris  frea  from  the  deith  alhalc. 

Doug.  Virgil,  112,  51. 

This  V.  is  also  used  to  denote  the  reparation,  or  the 
rebuilding  of  houses. 

"The  awnar  of  the  brintland,  quha  hcs  biggit  and 
reparrtlUt  the  samin,  sail  not  be  haldin  to  pay  mair  of 
the  saidis  annuellis  respettine  than  cumis  to  the  re* 
sidew  thairof,"  &c.  Acts  Mary,  1555,  Ed.  18U,  p. 
480. 
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**Tlul  thaifon  tlio  said  Bobert  tall  content  &  pay 
— tlM  pro6t  that  the  said  Akx'.  mycht  hafe  had  of 
•xptBSi  aa  wil  big  k  rtperaJU  the  said  houss  aeain, 
alas  glide  aa  it  was  before  it  was  castin  dovne/'^&o. 
Aet.l>oai.  CoDC,  A.  1480^  p.  72. 

To  REPATER,  v.  n.    To  feed,  to  take  re- 
freshment. 


Li  the  BMiie  qnhvle,— al  the  bebtis  war 
rele  ef  tir  thaie  nychtU  lare. 


Dwg.  Virga,  248,  29. 
Wtm  ftpaUftf  Jjttm  ftptuei, 

•  To  BEPEAT,  Bepete,  v.  a.    To  recover, 
S. ;  a  sense  in  which  the  v.  is  not  used  in 

'*Th6  maimer  how  gndee  taken  away,  may  be  re- 
peaiei/'    Acta.  Ja.  YlT.  FarL  xL  c.  100,  Title,  Skene. 

«*8loI]en  gudea  may  be  rtpeted  in  the  thief."  In- 
dex, ibid.  TO.  TkieMd. 

¥r.  repH-er^  **  to  redeoiand,  aske,  or  caU  back ; 
aln^  to  retom,  reoover,  take,  or  fetch,  back  again ; " 
Cotgr.    Lat.  repei-ert^  id. 

Brpetition,  «•    Bepayment,  restoration. 

**BT«ry  bwqgh  shall,  have  re^^Uhn  of  the  two  part 
of  theprojportioiiofexciae,faniMhedbythem."  Spald- 
ing^ iL  142. 

**  It  waa  proTided  and  agreed  that  the  tocher  shoald 
Ntara,~«nd  therefore  oimcliides  repayment  iiid  re* 
jKfftimol  the  tocher.**    Foont.  Snppl.  Dec.  ii.  667. 

To  BEPELL,  V.  a.    To  recall ;  like  obsolete 
£.  repeoL    Fr.  rapeUrtr^  id. 

— "Koehtwithatanding  qohairof  diuerss  pairteis 
JBteodia — to-  move  qaeatioun  againis  the  saiclia  ten- 
■antia  aad  Ttheris^  and  to  canas  thame  be  reptllU  to 
fepay  the  saides  mailea  and  deweteia,*'  &c.  Acts.  Ja. 
VL,  1589|  Ed.  1814,  p.  379,  380. 

SEFENDE,  part.  adj.    Scattered,  dispersed ; 
or  broken  loose  from  the  ranks. 

Beth  bom  rtpende  roascbede  frekis  wndir  feit ; 
ne  Seottis  on  fate  gut  mony  lotu  the  suete. 

Wallace,  iii  193,  Bia 

Fr.  rewmd'Tt,  to  scatter  or  cast  abroad ;  rtpand-n, 
di^enecL    In  Edit.  1SI8,  it  is  rampuig. 

To  BEPLAIT,  BeplatEi  Besplate,  v.  a. 
To  try  a  second  time. 

**  Oif  ony  persone  or  personis  bappynis  to  be  con- 
Tiet  at  the  aaid  Justice-eoart  for  quhatsumeTir  crvnie, 
giffthe  said  Lord  James  thinkis  thame  to  be  reixaitU, 
aad  the  exeentiooB  thairof  to  be  continewit,  [delayed] 
for  the  better  execntioun  of  justice,  that  he  continew 
the  aamyn,  and  transport,  and  canss  the  personis  foir- 
■aidia  to  be  tiansportit  to  the  bargh  of  Edinburgh,  or 
■ik  nthir  place  he  pleissis,  quhile  our  Soveranis  mynd 
be  knawin  thairintilL"  Q.  Mary's  Instructions  to  L. 
Jaasea,  1561,  Keith*s  Hist,  p.  200. 

**  The  qohilk  day  the  saius  lord  and  bailyies  askit 
at  Alex'.  Senyr  Serjand  and  Mayr  principall  of  the 
•chir  of  Rane,  gif  he  hade  put  the  summonds  till 
oxeentiowB  that  waa  dyrekkyt  to  hyme  apoun  An- 
drow  EtjAinstone  of  Oie  Seliness,  alle^t  free  tenand 
of  the  landis  of  Ardlar,  and  gif  the  said  serjand  hade 
■udd  snmmonda  aponne  the  said  Androw  to  this  court 
petomptoor  as  to  the  last  court  of  his  process  rettplatU 
and  oootinewit  fra  the  ferd  court,  lik  aa  the  actys, 
aommondis,  and  continuationis  maid  therapone  pro- 
portia."  Chart.  Aberdeen,  Fol  153w 
•  This  seems  to  be  q.  "pleaded  anew  and  delayed  ;  ** 
as  foimed  from  Lat.  rp,  and  L.  B.  plaU-are,  placitum, 


sea  pactum,  inire ;  Do  Cange.  Fr.  rtflaultr  (or  as 
it  must  have  been  written  in  O.  Fr.  ruplaUl-er) 
Plaider  una  aeoonde  foia,  rentrer  en  proc^.  Iterum 
Utiffare,  lUem  removare  ;  Diet.  Trev. 

To  BEPLEDGE,  Bepleoe,  r.  a.  To  re- 
cal  a  person  from  the  jurisdiction  of  one 
court  to  that  of  another ;  a  forensic  term. 

"  He  [Makduff]  sail  bane  fre  regalite  to  mak  ofBceris 
within  hym,  &  to  repleae  his  men  (gif  neid  beis)  fra  the 
kingis  lawis  to  his  regality."  Bellend.  Cron.,  B.  xii.  c. 
0.  rotestatem  qnoque  habet — ad  suos  revocandi  judi- 
oes;  Boeth. 

He,  who  as  superior,  repledgtd  one,  whom  he  claimed 
as  his  Tassal,  from  anotner  court  to  his  own,  left  a 
pledge  or  surety  with  that  court,  that  he  should  do 
justice  to  the  complainer  on  the  person  thus  recalled, 
within  year  and  day.  The  pledge  was  called  Culreaeh, 
q.  V.    Quon.  Attach.,  c.  8»  s.  4. 

L.  Bw  rtpleg-iare,  to  redeem  any  person  or  thing, 
upon  pledtfe;  from  re  and  pleg-ium,  V.  Du  Cange. 
E.  replevim. 

[Bepledoeand,  pari,  pr.  Beplcdgingj^  re- 
deeming with  a  pledge,  Lyndsay,  Thrie 
Estaitis,  1.  5.] 

To  BEPLEID,  V.  a.    To  resist. 

This  officer  but  dout  is  callit  Deid ; 
Is  naoe  his  power  sgane  may  repleid  ; 
Is  nane  sa  wicht,  sa  wjrse,  na  of  sik  wit, 
Agane  his  summond  suithly  that  may  sit 

PrietU  ofPeblU,  &P.  it ,  i.  45. 

L.  Bw  repUwd-are,  repulsare,  Du  Cange ;  unless  the 
idea  rather  be  that  of  pleading  again,  or  legally  replying. 

[BEPLETT,  adj.  Full,  Lyndsay,  The  Dreme, 

L  580.] 
EEPLOCHGRAY.    V.  Bapplack. 

To  BEPONE,  V.  a.  1.  To  replace,  to  restore 
to  a  situation  formerly  held;  properly,  a  for- 
ensic term.    Lat.  repon-^. 

*'  It  waa  required,  that  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh 
might  be  repotted  to  their  places.**    Baillie*s  Lett. ,  i.  24. 

"And  reponis,  reintegratis,  k  restoris  the  said 
Johns  tiU  his  honour,  heretagis,  landis,  rentis,"  &c. 
Acts  Ja.  v.,  1525,  Ed.  1814,  p.  299. 

"  Our  said  vmauhile  souerane  lord  a  ly  till  afor  his 
deceiss — relaxit  the  said  Schir  Walter  furth  of  ward, 
and  ordanit  to  repome  and  restoire  him  to  the  samin 
estate  that  he  was  in  before  the  said  accusatioune,'*  &c. 
Acts  Mary,  1^2,  Ed.  1814,  p.  414. 

2.  To  reply,  Ayrs.;  a  forensic  term,  S. 

— "To  make  any  answer  if  it  were  but  to  maintain 
an  endles  iangling  with  men  who  would  never  be 
ashamed  to  rej>one  vnto  ts  one  and  the  same,  a  hun- 
dreth  times,  recocted  crambe."  Forbes*s  -Defence, 
Ded.  A.  3,  a. 

Bepoxabill,  adj.  Adapted  to  restore  things 
to  a  proper  bearing. 

"  Quhen  they  had  socht  on  all  sidis  how  this  mater 
micht  be  dressit,  ane  repanabill  way  was  found.** 
Bellenden*s  T.  liv.,  [Books  L  ch.  ix.  p.  40.] 

Bepoxe,  3.  To  mak  a  repone;  to  give  a 
reply,  Ayrs. 

To  KEPORT,  t^.  a.  To  obtain,  to  carry  off ; 
in  the  sense  of  Fr.  remport-er  or  rapport-erf 
from  which  it  is  probably  formed. 
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'  Of  late  the  Uboaren  attempted  to  manore  farther 
.  hia  the  cnatry  thaa  their  predeceMore  were  accuB- 
toned  to  do ;  hot  they  repoHed  niiaU  advantage  for 
their  pahM.**    Deaer.  of  the  Kingdome  of  Scotlande. 


To  REPOSE,  V.  a.    The  same  with  Repone. 

**  ICr.  Andvew  Logie^  who  lately  had  been  repo&ed 
'  to  hit  mtnistrj,  being  cited  to  answer  many  slanderous 
ipeeches  in  polpit,  not  oompeariog, — was  deposed." 
&iiUie*8  Lett,  L  383. 

To  REPOUSS,  V.  a.    To  repel,  Ayra. 

Fr.  fvpoass-er,  id.,  anetently  repouU-ert  from  Lat. 
ft  and  puis-art,  to  bMt,  to  drive  back. 

To  REPREIF,  V.  a.     1.  To  disallow,  to  set 
aside,  to  reject ;  a  forensic  tenn. 

— "That  the  nidia  proToet,  chanonis,  k  chapel- 
aiB%  tall  bfoake  lb  joy^e  the  said  landis  k  malis  thar- 
of,  ay  lb  qohil  the  said  lettre  be  reprei/U  k  declarit  of 
na  Tale.  And  as  for  the  witnes  contenit  in  tha  lettre 
that  it  tnmmond  for  the  falsing  &  reprtifing  of  it,"  &c. 
Aet  Dom.  Cone,  A.  14SQ»  p.  52. 

[2.  To  reprove,  to  blame,  Barboiir,  v.  84 ; 
.  part.  pa.  repreuU^  reprowj/t^  xvL  605.] 

[Repreif,  #»    Reproof 9  blame,  Ibid.  iv.  581.] 

This  teemt  altered  from  Ft.  reprouther^  or  Lat.  rc- 
pro6-<ur,  like  pre^  for  prove. 

To  REPREME,  v.  a.    To  repress ;  Lat.  re- 

_ »     

prun  €ftm 

**Tiiir  Tordit  of  Salomon  beand  veil  oonsiderit, 
it  ana  tooerane  remeid  ande  talatair  medvcyn  to  re- 
premt  and  dittroye  the  arrogant  consait  of  them  that 
glocifeia  lb  pridis  them  to  be  discendit  of  nobilis  and 
gmtamen.*^  CompL  &.  p.  212. 

REPRISE,  9.    The  indentation  of  stones  in 
building. 

Gflt  bomeiiit  tonris— like  to  Phebns  schono» 
Skarsnient,  r^riMc^  oorbell  and  batteUingiii. 

Police  1^  Honour,  iii.  17. 

Tt.  rtprim  dt  pierrf^  denting  pieces  of  stone ;  Cotgr. 


[REPROWYT,/Hirf.  pa.   Reproved,  blamed, 
Barbonr^  ii.  116. 

To  REPUNQ,  Repuone,  v.  n.    To  oppose, 
to  be  repugnant;  Lat.  repugn-arey  Fr.  re- 

—"Ordaining  na  pairt  of  the  tomporall  londis  to  be 
dispooit,  hot  in  augmentetioon  of  tne  rentall,  and  of 
aU  Ttheris  actis  of  aanexatioane  and  ratificitioun  maid 
raNnMUMthairta"  Acte  Ja.  VL,  1594,  Ed.  1814,  p. 
92. 

— "Bot  ye  repmffne  to  S.  PanI,  and  to  the  practeise 
of  the  vniversal  kirk.".  Nicol  Bume,  F.  76,  b. 

(To  REQUEIR,  9.  a.     To  require,  cliaige, 
Barbour,  xii.  263.] 

ReQuesed,  Requesit,  adj.    Requisite. 

"Thay  baith  being  requeml  accortlinz  to  your 
doctrine,  the  ane  bein^  the  tane  way,  the  kirk  iu  na- 
wyte  can  consist.**    Kicol  Borne,  F.  1 15,  b. 

**The  Til  thairfore  is  frie^  becaos  quhen  al  thingis 
f«9iie«if  to  the  operation  thairof  ar  present,  it  may  cexs 
liom  Torking  gii  it  pleia  him  qoha  sould  performe  the 
Tsriu"    2bi£,  F.  7,  b. 


RERIT,  pret.  v.     1.  Fell  back. 

The  Sotherou  ost  bak  rerit  oflT  that  place, 
At  thai  fyrst  tuk,  ▼  akyr  breid  and  mar. 

WaUaee,  viL  1191,  U3. 

Edit.  1648,  rtUred.  Fr.  arrUri,  cast  or  fallen 
behind,  from  arrkre,  backward ;  or  immediately  from 
rkre^  id.  corr.  from  Lat.  retro.  Bak  rerit  is  an  obrioua 
teutology. 

[2.  Reared,  as  horses  do,  Barbour,  xiv.  G9. 
Skeafs  Ed.] 

[Rerward,  s.    Rearguard,  Ibid.  xi.  340.] 

[To  RESAIFF,  V.  a.  To  receive,  Ibid.  xiii. 
530 :  pret.  and  part,  pa.,  resauitf  resawfft,'] 

[Resauour,  Ressauour,  «.    The  Receiver- 
incral  of  the  king's  rents,  an  officer  of 
Ixcliequer,  Accts.  L.  H.  Treasurer,  i.  46, 
57,  Dickson.] 

RESCHIT,  parL  pa,  A  term  frequently 
occurring  in   the  Collect,  of  Inventories. 

V.  RUSCHIT. 

RESOITATIOUN,  #.     Restoration. 

"Neairtheles  being  forfaltit,  at  Strewiling  at  the 
last  parliament  haldin  tharein  I  haue  satisffit  our  so- 
aerane  lord,  and  obtenit  his  hienes  pardone,  with 
rescitatiotui  to  my  landis,  gaidis  and  hoossis.'*  Bulk 
Uen.  Kirk,  An^  11,  1574. 

This  word  might  seem  to  have  been  formed  from  re 
and  seirf,  tcU-um ;  q.  to  kfn  again;  as  somewhat 
analogoas  to  that  used  concerning  a  widow,  of  ktnning 
her  to  her  terce. 

To  RESCOURS,  v.  a.    To  rescue. 

'*This  man  that  regcourtU  the  Kyng  wes  callit 
TombttU,  and  wes  rewardit  with  riche  landis  be  the 
kyng."    Bellend.  Descr.  Alb.  c.  10. 

O.  Fr.  rescourr-er,  L.  B.  reaeuere,  to  assist. 

Rescours,  «.  Rescue,  relief  in  a  siege; 
[O.  Fr.  rescousse^  succour.] 

— Oylmyne  the  Willeris,  that  than 
Held  the  towre,  and  wes  worthy  man, 
Sawe  his  wictalis  war  nere  gane, 
And  hope  of  the  resconra  had  he  nane. 

Wyntowti,  Till  34,  30.    V.  the  v. 

"The  gonemonr  laid  ane  sege  to  the  castell  of 
Lochindorb,  qnhare  erle  Dauid  Cumynis  wife  was  for 
the  tyme.  Tnis  woman  knawing  her  hous  mony  dayis 
afore  abyll  to  be  seeit,  send  to  Kyng  Edward,  and 
desirit  rescoure"    Bellend.  Cron.,  B.  xv.  c.  9. 

To  RESEAW,  Ressaue,  r.  a.  To  receive, 
Aberd.  Reg. 

*  RESERVE,  s.  The  designation  given  to  a 
tree  reserved  in  a  hag^  or  cutting  of  an 
allotted  portion  of  wood,  Clydcs.  V. 
Witter,  s.  2. 

[Reserwyt,  t>rtf^  Reserved,  kept  back  or 
secret,  Baroour,  i.  132.] 

To  RESETT,  V.  a.  1.  To  receive,  harbour, 
or  entertain,  S. 

"Lykas  alswa  diverse  ntheris  thair  Majesties  leecis, 
in  contrare  thair  dnetie,  ceissit  nocht  to  reascU,  Aar- 
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irytMMl  rappljr  th«  uudis  lebeDit  with  mmI,  la^iag. 
yj^tbir  neoMMtfii,  aad  tointereommiMB  with  iEum 
■I  traMNMbill  BiAiuier,  in nuuiif eti  viliptadmgof  tlMir 
Hmmmm  ftnthoritM  and  lawia  of  the  icaIbcl^  Std*. 
Omuo.,  a.  1580.    Keith's  Hi«t.  App.,  p.  132. 

^*«  Gartif jrinff  Ukewia^-nai  hmton  who  ahaH  keep 
9mj  of  the  said  nbek  apon  their  groaad,  or  all  otheia 
WBO  ahall  harfaoor  or  re4e«  thorn,  that  thefahall  ba  pvo- 
eaadtd  ttgnmlk  with  all  the  aereritjr  thai  law  can 
aHow."     IVrylamatioti,  A.  1«7$»  Wodmr'a  Hkl^  iL 

S.  To  receive  stolen  goods. 

«*QnhareMttthmft  atotlon  f ra  anio  Man  ;  ho  vlba 
•■taiod  aa  ano  common  thoi^  and  aalbe  jmnisaed  with 
tto^ikopaino."    Stat.  Alex.  ii.  e.  21.    Y.thea. 

Kbset,  Resett,  «•     1.   Place  of  residence^ 
abode. 


Bot  qwhethlre  thai  caws  had  or 
nk  nan  tfl  his  rtBMf  is  gane. 

ITyaliMs  vS.  SK.  Ml 

S.  The  act  of  faarbooringone  who  is  considered 
as  a  pablicenemj,  or  exposed  to  danger. 

Ihsa  thai  nrt  tik  that  woman  brydit  and  scheyns^ 
Aeeasit  hir  sar  of  rtBMtf  in  that  csss : 
Ml  ^iw  scho  saoor,  that  scho  knew  noeht  WsOsss. 

IFnlfaMi;  fr.  715^  M3. 

8.  One  who  affords  harbour  to  another^  when 
eiiposed  to  danger  from  enemies. 

Thar  dadt  a  Wsllss  wslenmmTt  him  faD  wdB ; 
Ihoeht  Iwliss  men  thar  of  hsd  li  ttiU  feOliL 
Bathe  msits  and  drjmk  at  his  wiU  he  had  thar. 
In  LaglTne  wods»  qohen  that  he  made  lepajr. 
This  geatOI  man  was  fkdl  oft  his  nteU ; 
With  staff  of  hooshald  stiestsly  he  thaua  hstt 

IFnlhMi^  iL  17,  Ma 

"'Thatctienitcoorta  of  jnsticiario  be  catnhliahed— 
jairlia  for  tirdl  and  poniaehingof  all  thcillU,  aorneria^ 
lohbarii^  and  resetts  thereof.'*  AcU  Cha.  L,  Ed.  18K 


4.  ''A  place  of  entertainment  for  money,  an 
buxT  For  the  term  is  sjmon.  with  hoM^ 
iUlarUf  with  which  it  is  conjoined ;  and  ho9^ 
iiUaru  here  undoubtedly  signifies,  not  the 
innkeepers,  but  the  inns. 

**Iti80tdanitthatinaIIborrowtownisof  thersafane 
aad  thnmehCaria  qnhair  oomnioon  passaeea  ar,  thair  be 
«fdanit  hostiOaris  and   reseUii^  hanand   atablia  and 
~'   Aete  Ja.  L,  1424,  a  %  Edit  1568. 


5.  The  act  of  receiving  goods  which  one  knows 
to  be  stolen ;  a  common  law-term,  S. 

**The  crime  of  retet  of  theft  oonsista  either  in  har- 
ho«fing  the  perwo  of  the  thief  after  the  i^ooda  an 
atolcn,  or  in  receiTing  or  dispoeinff  of  the  flooda." 
Enkine'a  Inatit.  K  ir.  Tit  4.  a.  63. 

6.  The  receiver  of  stolen  goods;  improperly 
used  in  the  vulgar  adage,  ^  The  reseU  is  as 
m  as  the  thief ,'^S.    Sudd. 

A  aimilar  ^Tsrh  oocufb  in  S11.-O.  Hadwrem  oer  ej 
in<llnacji  tiiatlartn^  **  the  concealer  ia  no  better  than 
HMthiet" 

The  forenaie  term  ia  Begetter,  q.  r. 

Mr.  Macpherson  deriTea  the  word,  aenae  1,  from 
A. -8.  acta,  inhabitant,  taeiung,  ooenpation,  poosessiQiii. 
B«t  it  aeema  merely  Fr.  neepte,  rtctiU,  receiria^  O.Fr. 
wtctfi,  reCraite,  demeore ;  GL  Rom.  do  Rose.     L.B. 


reeenf-icff  denoted  the  obligation  of  a  vassal  to  receive 
hie  lord  into  hia  castle,  if  this  was  necessary  either  in 
warfare  or  for  bosiness ;  reetptHm,  the  right  of  goins 
to  a  particular  place  for  food ;  jus  pastus,  droit  at 
mai€ ;  reeipere,  pastom  praebere ;  Du  Cange.  Hence 
lielg.  mcepfei,  the  feasts  which  are  given  to  a  newly 
married  pair  by  their  relations. 

The  forensic  sense  seems  merely  secondary ;  as  being 
a  restricted  ^plication  of  a  term  which  is  otherwise 
nsed  with  greater  latitude. 

Beoetted  oocua  in  O.  £.  as  equivalent  to  harboured. 

— -Oyf  eny  wolde 
Gome  as  to  defense,  that  n«r  wounded  were, 
Other  wery,  as  in  a  castel  receUed  were  there. 

it  Oloitc,  p.  211 

[Resett.  Errat.  for  RESETTiT,par/.  pa.  re- 
ceived, harboured,  Barbouri  ix.  282.J 

Bbsetter,  #.    1.  *^  He  who  entertains,'*  Rudd , 

8.  A  receiver  of  stolen  goods ;  a  forensic  term. 

Sneh  as  sell  goods  belonging  either  to  thieves,  or  to 
other  lawless  persons  who  oare  not  themselves  appear 
at  a  public  market,  mav  be  justly  considered,  not  only 
as  reaeUert  of  the  goods,  if  they  were  stolen,  but  as 
ooncealers  of  the  thieves  or  other  offenders  from  justice. " 
Erskina'a  Instit.  B.  iv.  T.  4»  a.  63. 

R£SB;«.    a  rush. 

Mine  haness  helped  me  not  a  roA  ; 
It  stinted  never  but  in  my  flesh. 

SirJSgeir,  p.  7. 

RESID£NTER,«.  A  dweUer,  a  residentiary, 
S. 

[RESIQNACIOUNE,  Resionacione,  #. 
Resignation,  the  surrender  by  a  vassal  of 
his  lands  into  the  hands  of  his  superior, 
Accts.  L.  H.  Treasurer,  i.  2,  5.  Dickson.] 

To  RESILE,  V.  n.  1.  To  draw  back,  to 
flinch,  S. 

"  It  has  been  aaid  of  me,  that  I  have,  in  word  at 
least,  ft$iUd  from  my  wonted  zeal  for  the  Presbyterian 
Government."    Wodrow's  Hist,  i.  203. 

2.  To  resist  the  force  of,  to  start  back  from ; 
applied  to  argumentation. 

Bead  Dursm  and  Calvin  well : 

If  from  their  resfons  yon  resile, 

lie  count  yon  sots,  or  that  your  knaverie 

Will  lead  us  back  to  Roman  slaverie. 

detancTs  Poems,  p.  79. 

3.  As  a  1^.  a.,  to  beguile,  to  deceive,  Ayrs. 

[Ft,  retUier,  to  cancel],  Lat  resiiire. 

RESING,  adj^  [Racy,  capital,  great:  synoii. 
rousin^  rousing^  as  used  by  Bums  in,  '*  a 
rousing  whid.**] 

Sehir,  I  oomplane  of  ii\jnre : 

A  resing  stone  of  nkvng  Mure 

Hes  mangillit  my  making,  throw  his  malise, 

And  present  it  into  your  pslise 

Dunbar,  Staiiland  Poems,  p.  107. 

"Raisen?  raised  f  Pinkerton.  -  Perhaps  a  story 
that  makes  agrcat  noise,  q.  has  much  currency  ;  A.-S. 
reas-an,  Su.-G.  v«s*a,  to  run. 

To  RESING,  r.  a.    To  resigii  ^  Aberd.  Reg. 

"The  said  James— cansit  the  forsaidisi  ^pretendit— ^ 
assignais  torenunce  the  said  pretendili^  fenyeit  &  siniu- 
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late  Msiffnatkmne,  k  reainj  the  uunin  n  hie  hienee 
hendia,"  ko.    Aet»  Ja.  V.,  1530,  Ed.  18K  p.  2&^ 

[RESISTERIS,    t.   pL   '   Resisters,    foes. 
Barbour,  xviii.  814.J 

RESirrr,  parU  pa.    Cited  a  second  time,  q. 

'*Nocht  ezpremand — gif  thai  war  eegit  be  him  or 
hie  army,  lb  remiU  be  the  aaidis  perMmia,  and  thai  in- 
obedient  tharintilL'*  Acta  Mary,  1512,  Ed.  1814,  p. 
417. 

(To  RESEEW,  V.  a.     To  rescue,  Barbour, 
ill.  81 ;  part.  pa.  reskevoyt^  Ibid.  x.  728.] 

[Resk£WixO|  Reskowrss,  «.     Rescue,  suc- 
cour. Ibid.  v.  419,xvii,  901.] 

•  To  RESOLVE,  v.  n.    To  terminate. 

"The  king  in  hie  great  wiadom — ^prevented  the 
■ame,  by  affonling  them  a  treaty,  which,  opoa  the 
fifth  of  Kovember,  1585,  retolved  in  peace."  Guthry's 
Mem.y  p.  o* 

RESP,  RiSP,  «.    A  kind  of  coarse  grass,  S. 
GL  Sibb. 

To  RESP,  RisP)  V.  n.    To  make  a  noise 
resembling  that  uf  a  file,  S. 

Swannfs  soachis  threw  oat  the  rtapand  redis. 
Oner  all  the  locUs  and  the  fliulia  gray. 

.  Doug.  VirgO,  401,  47. 

Or  than  the  bustoiis  swyne  fed  wele,  that  bredis 
Amang  the  bujtkifi  rank  of  risp  attd  rmlia. 
Beside  the  hiik  of  Laurent  moiiy  yeria. 

Ibid,,  S44.  42. 

Rndd.  viewa  both  theae  as  the  part  pr.  Sibb.  aaya, 
that  he  "miatakea  the  meaning  entirely  ;'*  aa  he  thinka 
that  retp,  rl»p  ia  the  a.  But,  in  none  of  the  paaaagis, 
18  the  pi.  need ;  which  would  certainly  have  licen  the 
caae,  aa  correapondiug  to  rer/M.  The  evidence  of  the 
BdSS.  ia  Father  againat  thia  being  the  r.  Ruthven  M8., 
in  the  firat  paaaage,  haa  riaptf  ;  Klpliyn«toun  MS.  retp 
and;  in  paaaage  aeoond,  Euthv.  MS.  risp  and^  in 
Eljdb.  MS.  rtfsp  and, 

Thia,  at  any  rate,  can  only  be  a  aecondary  nae  of  the 
V.  aa  aignifying  to  xaap.    V.  Risp. 

•  RESPECT,  Respete,  Resputt,  ».    A  re- 

spite, or  prorogatioii  of  puuii«hmcnt,  or  of 
prosecution  for  crimes  committed  or  im- 
puted. 

— "Onlania  rttrpedU  to  be  maid  k  gcvin  to  the  crlia 
of  Anguaa,  Exgile  and  Levinax,  Glencame,  lord  Max- 
well; thar  kyne,  freodia  men,  tenentia,  k  aemandia, 
and  vtheria  thar  part  takaria — for  all  maiiere  of  cn'niia, 
treaonne  in  our  aoucrane  lordia  peraoune  alanerfy  ex- 
cept— The  aaid  rtjtj'ftis  to  haue  sa  place  fra  thinfurth 
hot  foractiounia  committit  before  the  dait  tharof." 
Acto  Ja.  v.,  1526.  Ed.  1814,  p.  307. 

— "Bath  the  parti j<i  beana  personaly  present,  the 
■aid  Adam  allegiand  to  be  vndcr  rtspHtl  be  a  lettre 
Tuder  the  priue  aeie  of  our  aoueraue  lonlia  ^evin  to 
the  biachop  of  Abberdene — the  lordia  anditoris — 
differia  the  mater  concemyng  the  aaid  Adam  to  the 
■aid  rejfpuU."    Act  Audit,  A.  1474,  p.  41. 

L.  B.  rea^t'UM,  reapect-um^  mora,  uiea  dilatua,  pro- 
Togatio  diet,  Gallis  rtapit — Befpei/t-un,  eadeni  notione. 
^-3ife4t/>ec/-are,  differre,  re»j}ectum  aeu  moram  dare.  Da 
Cange.  It  occurs  in  thia  acnae  in  the  Capitularia,  A. 
819.  Deiude  detur  ei  apatium  ad  rttpectum  ad  aep- 
tern  noctea. 

VOL.  IV. 


[Respit,  8.  Respite,  delay,  Barbour,  viii. 
844.  O.Fr.  w/>t<.] 

•  RESPECTS,  9.  Interest,  emolument,  ad- 
vantage. 

'*He  now  begins  to  tirr  the  slates  ofl^  and  carries 
tiiem  doun  to  the  college  for  hii  own  fY^pccte.**  Spald- 
ing, iL  282. 

RESPOND,  #.  The  retuni  that  is  made  by 
a  precept  from  Ciiaucery,  on  an  application 
for  a  seisin. 

"Hope--aeema  to  inainnate  the  reaaon  why  they 
are  ao  auridged,  becauae  the  aheriffmuat  be  aiiawerablo 
for  the  rtttpond  contained  in  theae  precepta."  Fount 
Dec.  Snppl.,  iii.  109. 

Respondie,  8.  The  duplicate  of  an  accompt. 
Perhaps  the  modern  term  check  is  synou. 

"  To  call  for  payment  and  oompt  of  all  respondiea 
and  debta  addebted—to  the  pnblike  :— to  call  for  in- 
apection  of  the  regiatera— of  all  other  comniittcca,  to 


the  effect  that  all  rttpontlift  may  be  exactly  extracted 
forth  thereof,"  &c.    Acto  Cha.  I.,  ^.  1814,  VI.  180. 
Fr.  rtBpond'Vt^  to  match,  agree  with. 

Respondie-book,  «.    A  check -book. 

'*That  the  clerk— appointed  by  the  aerk-Regis- 
ter— ehaU  have  the  ~  keeping  of  the  reapondit-bookif^ 
aud  of  all  the  aooompta,"  Sec.    Ibid.,  181. 

Responsall,  adj.    Respousablc,  Acts  Pari. 

pass. 

'*  They  fill  up  their  lettera  with  sic  rttponsal  mens 
names  aa  thev  tried  out ;  — bo£h  burgh  and  land  who 
waa  rtspoiual  were  cliarged.**    Spalding,  ii.  222. 

Respoxsiouxe,  #.    Suretyship. 

**That  Vmfra  Culquhounc  of  that  ilk— aall  freith  k 
releif  Treatrame  of  Gorty  of  that  ilk,  of  the  aoume  of 
vj"  a  pund,  of  the  9tspousiouHe  of  the  aaid  Treatraniya 
landia,  aucht  to  our  aouuerain  lonle,  the  tymc  the 
aaid  lantiia  war  in  our  aouuerain  lordia  handia  in  defalt 
of  entre  of  the  are."    Act.  Dom.  Couc,  A.  1480,  p.  50. 

Fr.  rtfponsionf  id.  L.  B.  rt«ponsio,  aponaio,  fiJc- 
jnaaio  ;  Gall,  caution,    Du  Cange. 

RESPUTT,  8.  Delay  in  regard  to  legal  pro- 
cess, respite.    V.  Respect,  Respete. 

[RESSAIT,  Ressat,  s.  Receipt,  Accts.  L. 
H.  Treasurer,  i.  14, 166,  Dickson.] 

[To  RESSAWE,  r.  a.  To  receive,  Barbour, 
xviii.  546 :  part.  pa.  ressawyt^ 

[Ressauocr,  8.  A  receiver;  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  Receiver-general  of  the  King's 
rents,  an  officer  of  Exchequer,  Accts.  L.  II. 
Treasurer,  i.  46,  Dickson.   V.  Resauouu.] 

Ressaytiiau,   Ressayttar,  8.    A  receiver, 

A  herd.  Keg. 

"  Ane  on  lauchtfull  nychtbour  and  ane  commouml 
rehfaifUar,**    Ibid. 

To  RESSENT,  r.  a.  To  have  a  deep  sense 
of. 

*'It  ia  incunbent  to  these  quho  ar  called  to  the 
loweat  placea  of  judicatorie  to  rts^^tnt  the  weight  oil 
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Mid  fiit  tluuneBeWes  aooordinglie  for  it.** 
AdiClyL  L,  Ed.  1814,  V.  360. 
Fk.  m  rtBteni^,  to  fciel  thoroughly. 

To  RESSOURSS,  Resurse,  v.  n.    To  rise 
agpitt ;  Ruourssj  rose  again. 

gipWim  UgBD  Us  morow  coans, 
Tm  sirato  wapoitr  thns  fn  the  gfoand  resourst; 
TW  kvmjll  bnyth  douo  fht  the  hewjn  awalU, 
In  man  meide,  hathe  tyrfh,  forrest  and  daill. 

Wallace,  jUL  11S5,  lf& 

— Jtettcnfiig  vp  hisin  the  are. 

Jkmg.  Vir^a,  297.  26L 

Vk.  wwwf-rg;  whence  reMtire^,  rising  ag^iin ;  from 
LaL  remtarg-ert.  In  O.Fr.  indeed,  returrexi  occurs  as 
Ml  adj.  tynon.  with  resnueitd ;  Diet.  Trev. 

RESSU&I,  «•    A  small  f  ragmenty  Therms  no 

0  re$$wn  to  the/oref  S.B. 

A.-S.  reoM^  a  beam,  or  Su.-0.  Hs,  a  twig?  The 
pknaa  mar  hare  heen  borrowed  from  a  ruiD<»  house, 
•f  which  there  was  not  a  beam  or  wattle  left  standing. 

To  REST,  V.  a.    1.  To  be  indebted  to  one. 
Wkai  am  1  restand  you  t    How  much  do 

1  owe  yon  f  S. 

It  is  to  be  ohaerred,  however,  that  our  term  is  pro- 
perly eUsptical ;  the  full  phrase  being,  to  rut  aunng, 
Leu,  to  remain  owing. 

— **  We  charge  yow— to  raise,  nnlift  and  inbring — 
tiM  tent  penny  of  all  the  sadis  casualiteis  rejUand  awing 
to  thaiin  of  termiss  bygane,"  &c.  ChartuL  Aberd., 
FoLlia 

ftoperly,  the  prep,  to  is  subjoined. 

**Oiir  eaid  soverane  Lord-r-ordainis  that  the  said 
John,  now  Erie  of  Gowrie,  sail  naway is  be  callit,  peraew- 
il^  ebargit;  or  bordenit  with  the  payment  of  (juhat- 
Ter  hia  said  nmquhiU  father's  dettis,.  anhairof  he 
took  allowance  in  ony  of  his  compts  of  tnesanrarie, 
lor  the  apace  of  ane  yeir  next  to  cum  after  the  dait 
hneof*  tluit  in  the  meintyme  hia  Hienes  may  see  the 
said  Erie  atisfeit  of  the  saidis  super-expenses,  rettane 
be  hit  Maiestie  to  his  said  umquhiU  father."  Act 
fiedcrait;  20th  June  1800. 

Tr.  dn  e»  reile,  to  be  in  arrears ;  a  financial  phrase. 


[2.  To  arresty  Accts.  L.  H.  Treasurer,  i.  302, 
.  Dickson.] 

Rest,  c     1.  Remainder,  remnant,  balance 
doe. 

"ItesB,  a  reM  of  blak  satine  oontening  xxrii  ellis 
and  a  half. — Item,  twa  restu  of  ffray  dames  contening 
zvii  ellis  «id  three  quarters."     InTcntories,  A.  1561, 

^m. 

¥t.  rede^  residae^  remnimt,  &c. 

S.  An  arrest ;  Aberd.  Reg.     Y.  Reist. 

I  know  not  if  it  be  in  this  sense  that  we  should 
mderstand  the  phrase,  "Brakin  the  rest  of  the  knok," 


Restes,  Restis,  Rests,  «.  pL     1.  Remains, 
relics. 

**  It's  a  town  of  Roman  antiquity,  of  which  there 
M«  yet  some  rests  to  be  seen,  as  aqueducts,  &c."  Sir 
A.  Balfoor^s  Letters,  p.  54.     *'  Here  are  some  rests  of 


mtiquity,  as  of  an  amphitheatre,  &c."    Ibid., 

2.  Arrears. 

The  Fr.  term  is  used  in  pL   in  a  similar  senses 
Frofites  da  temps,  tandis  tous  avez  encore  quelque. 


restes  de  Jennesse  k  de  beautd.     St  Evrem.  Diet. 
TrsT. 

**The  three  Estaites  of  Parliament  decemis  and 
ordainis  letters  to  be  direct,  to  require  the  Ordinares 
to  give  their  letters  upon  all  Prelates,  to  cause  payment 
be  maid  of  all  restes,  awin  be  them  to  the  seate  of  the 
Sessioun,  of  all  termes  by-gane."  Acts  Mar.  1543,  c. 
2,  Murray. 

REST.    Auld  rettj  probably  old  sprain. 

—The  paiofnl  Poplesie,  and  Pest, 

The  Rot,  the  Boup,  and  the  auld  /Ses^— 

Watson's  OUL,  Ui.  14. 
V.  Fetk. 

A  sprain  is  often  called  a  trresf,ipr&<  or  re«<,S.  A.-S. 
wroesf-oji,  to  distort. 

RESTING  CHAIR.  A  long  chair  sliapedlike 
.   a  tofoj  used  in  farm-houses,  Aug.  Perths. 

RESTORANS,  Restorance,  9.     Restora- 
tion. 

— "That  lettres  be  writtin  to  distrenye  thaim, 
thair  landis  &  gudis,  for  the  restorans  of  the  samyn." 
Act  Audit.,  A.  1471,  p.  18.  ' 

"My  said  lord  Govemour  deliuerit  to  thaim  the 
soeptoar  &  batoune  in  parliament  in  eigne  lb  takin  of 
thair  restoranee."    Acts  Mary,  1542,  Ed.  1814^  p.  417. 

[RESTRINGITYVE,ad;.  Astringent, Lynd- 
say,  Papyngo,  L  737.] 

To  RESTYN,  r.  a.    To  refresh. 

Thare  is  na  land  mare  likand  to  myne  eotcnt, 
Nor  qahare  me  Ust  so  well,  and  profttabU 
Our  wery  folkis  to  resign  and  estabilL 

Doug.  VirgU,  128,  13L 

Rndd.  Tiews  this  as  a  «.  But  it  is  evidently  the  r., 
■aed  in  that  form  which  seems  to  have  been  u>rrowed 
from  the  A.-S.  Thus  sayne  occurs  from  say,  eene  for 
see,  Ac. 

To  RETEIR,  V.  n.    To  retire. 

<— "Qnhome  the  estaitis  of  parliament  ordanit  to 
reteir  to  thair  lugeingis,  thare  to  remane  ouhill  the 
mome  at  aucht  houris,  and  than  to  compeir  oefoir  the 
kingis  maiestie  and  lordis  of  articUs,  to  ansuer  to  the 
said  summondis.^  Acts.  Ja.  VL,  1584,  Ed.  1814,  p. 
833. 

[RETENEW,  s.   Retinue,  Barbour,  xv.  429.] 
To  RETENT,  v.  a.    To  cause  to  resound. 

Their  Pttsans  fell,  with  clamor  huge  to  hear. 
Made  sucii  a  dinne  as  made  the  heaven  resound, 
Rdemted  hell,  and  tore  the  fixed  ground. 

Hudson's  Judith,  p.  88. 

Fr.  rtUnt4r,  to  resound,  to  ring  again. 

RETH,  adj.    Fierce,  unruly. 

The  Ingliss  men  thocht  thar  chvftayn  was  slayne  ; 
Banldly  thai  baid.  as  men  mekilt  on  mayn, 
Rtlk  horss  repende  rooschede  frekif  wnoir  feit ; 
The  Seottis  on  fate  gert  mony  lobs  the  suete. 

WaUaet,  tii  193,  M& 

A.-S.  reihe,  fierce,  savage.  Some  early  Editor,  not 
understanding  the  language^  has  rendered  it,  as  in 
Edit  1648, 

Rich  horse  ramping  rushed  frekes  under  feet 

In  Edit  Perth,  by  mistake  rtch.    Y.  Rjspkxdk. 

Rethxas,  «.    Ferocity,  cruelty. 

Thir  ar  no  foulis  of  ref.  nor  of  reihnas^ 

Bot  mansuote.  but  malioe,  mandrit  and  meke. 

HoulaJU,  L  19,  MS. 
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Mr.  Plnkerton  r«ndan  this  prty.  Bat  although  this 
idea  is  neoessarily  implied,  it  is  previously  expressed 
In  rtf,    A*S,rtAnes^  rttknes^e^  ferociUs,  saevitia. 

To  RETOUR,  Rbtowre,  r.  a.  1.  To  make 
a  return  in  writing;  a  forensic  term,  used 
with  respect  to  the  service  of  ane  heir,  S. 

**  It  is  the  maist  neoessar,  common  k  profitAble  brieue 
or  inquisition  that  is  vsed  be  the  lieges  of  this  realms, 
quhairby  ane  desiris  to  be  senred  and  rttowred,  as 
narrest  k  lauchful  air  to  his  father  or  vther  predi- 
osssonr."  Skene^  Verb.  Sign.  vo.  Breve  dt  morte 
tmteeeuarU, 

S.  To  make  a  legal  return  as  to  the  value  of 
lands,  S. 

"Tliair  lands  are  so  high  retourtd,  that  a  fortymerk- 
land  with  us  will  not  pay  so  much  rent  as  a  two-merk 
land  abewhertt."    Baillie'a  Lett,  i.  370. 

8.  To  return. 


Wyth  honowre  and  wvtb  honeste 
RtUnoryd  syne  hi  his  land  bame. 


And  iwa  be 
tb  honest 
ind  bame 
WytUowi^  ix.  IL  99. 


Rbtoub,  Retoure,  «•    1.  Return,  in  a  gene- 
ral sense. 

—Nor  yit  ane  victour  with  prosperity 
Ynto  taj  CMleris  ciete  bane  reioure, 

Doug,  Virga,  361,  7. 

2*  The  legal  return  that  was  made  to  a  brief, 
emittea  from  chanceiy. 

"There  is  twa  kindis  of  rttourts  or  aunswers,  maid 
be  iha  persons  of  inquest,  to  this  brieue,  and  retoured 
to  tha  Chancellarie  :  the  ane  is  generally  and  the  vther 
apacialL''    Skene,  Verb.  Sign,  ut  sup. 

3.  The  l^al  return  made  as  to  the  value  of 
lands,  S. 

*'— The  common  burdens  were  laid  on,  not  according 
to  the  rcfoar  or  merk-land,  but  the  valuation  of  the 
nnts.**    BaiUie's  Lett,  i.  370. 

Tha  word  is  not  onlv  retained  in  courts  of  law,  but 
in  vulnr  language.  A  reiour-chaise^  is  one  returning 
from  Uie  sta^  to  which  it  has  been  hired,  S. 

The  tenn  ts.nsed  in  the  laws  of  France,  with  respect 
to  inheritance,  although,  in  a  different  sense.  On 
apeD%- rvtoar  de  partage,  ce  qu'on  ajout^  an  lot  d'un 
des  cciieritiers,  pour  suppler  oe  qui  lui  appartient  de 
droit.    Diet.  Trev. 

[4.  A  great  amount,  Banff.] 

To  RETREAT,  Retrait,  r.  a.  To  recall, 
to  retract* 

"  And  als  thair  wes  mony  of  the  byschoppis  quhilkis 
wer  oonuenit  in  this  wickit  conuentioun,  quha  retreatU 
thair  awin  deliberatioun,  quhilk  wes  neuir  doue  be  the 
genende  consalis  dewlie  conueuit."  Kennedy  of 
Crosraguell,  Compend.  Tractiue,  p.  78. 

Fr.  rdraei-er^  Lat.  rttrael^arf. 

RetretTi  part.  pa.  Retracted,  repealed,  re- 
versed; [retraititf  Lyndsay,  Exper.  and 
Courteour,  1.  5771.] 

"Thelordis  abone  writtin— tnk  the  mater  one  thairo, 
BOchtwithstanding  that  the  said  James  wes  nocht  callit 
to  hear  the  said  act  rttrett.**  Act.  I>om.  Cone,  A. 
1490b  p.  194. 
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Retrotractiox,  «•  The  act  of  drawing 
back. 

"  A  reiroiradhn  of  the  real  right  to  the  inhibition 
and  fiction,  supposing  them  both  of  one  date,  is  a  motion 
that  surely  no  lawyer  can  be  guilty  of."  Fount.  Dec. 
Suppl.,  ill.  79. 

[RETTICK,  s.    Same  as  Rebuick,  q.  v.] 
REUAR,  Revar,  *.    River. 

"That  quhamsumever  schuit — Dow,  Herron,  or 
foale  of  the  rener  within  this  realme,  sail  foirfault  and 
tync  thair  haill  mouabill  gudis,"  Ac.  Acts  Ja.  VI., 
1567,  Ed.  1814,  p.  26;  ie.,  water-fowL  Biuer^  Ed. 
1566. 

[To  REUE,  Reve,  v.  a.  1.  To  rend,  to  tear; 
to  rob :  part.  pa.  reuin^  torn,  rent,  Lyndsay, 
The  Dreme,  1.  209.] 

Reueb,  Rever,  Rtvir,  «.  A  robber,  a 
pinte.    y.  Reyffab. 

Reuere',  Reverie,  Reurt,  «.    Robbery. 

Wallaee  was  ner ;  qubea  he  sic  reueri  saw. 
He  spak  to  thaim  with  manly  contenance. 
In  fayr  affonue,  he  laid,  but  wariance  ; 
**  Ye  do  ws  wrang,  and  it  in  tyme  of  pesa 
Off-sie  mbry  war  suifiiianoe  to  c«ss." 

Wallace,  iv.  40. 
Bemry,  Ed.  Perth. 

REUERY,  Reverie,  a.    1.  Noise,  uproar. 

Tlie  women  ronttis  boldly  to  assay, 

Wyth  felloun  brute,  grete  reuery^  and  deray, 

Futh  haldis  aamyn  on  the  feildis  acne. 

I><mg.  VirgU,  883,  la 

2.  It  is  used  to  denote  the  crackling  noi;ie 
made  by  flames. 

Than  he  that  aet  the  kendlj-n^  glaid  and  gay, 
Bcbaldia  bow  that  the  low  dois  make  deray, 
Blesaad  and  crakand  with  ane  nyse  reuiry. 

IbuL,  330,  6-1 

[3.  An  idle  report,  a  fama,  Banffs.] 

"IVom   J:>.    rttteriet    idle    talking,    raving,    vain 
fancy;"  Rudd. 

To  REUEST,  Re^vess,  Rawess,  v.  a.  1. 
To  clothe. 

TIsiphone  that  furions  nionstoure  wilde. 
In  bludy  cape  reuestit  and  ouer  sylde, 
Sittis  kepaud  but  slepe  bayth  nycht  and  day 
That  aory  entre  and  this  porche  alway. 

Doug,  VirgU,  183,  40. 

2.  To  clothe  anew ;  metaph. 

— ^The  cornia  croppis,  and  the  bere  new  brerde 
Wyth  gUdeaum  garmont  rtuestiug  the  erd. 

Ibid.,  400,  2S. 

Fr.  rtvfM'ir,  id.  literally,  to  clothe  again,  to  rename 
one*s  clothes.  It  seems  especially  to  have  denoted 
throwing  off  one's  ordiuarj^  garments,  when  one  was 
aboat  to  appear  in  the  distinctive  badges  of  office,  or 
of  ceremony ;  thas  applicil  to  the  putting  on  of  the 
roysl,  pontifical,  or  sacenlotal  ureas.  Our  good 
Bishop,  in  the  first  passage,  seems  to  have  borroWe<l 
his  pbraseolo^  from  the  ecclesiastical  customs  in  hia 
own  time.  A  cette  procession  tout  le  CIvrgc  eti»it 
rtvUu  de  chappes.     Diet.  Trev. 

Id  this  very  sense  the  term,  a  little  disguised,  is  u  ^cd 
by  Blind  Harry — 

|d  to  the  kyrk  he  gert  a  preyst  mrfss  ; 
With  humyll  niynd,  rycht  mekly,  hanl  a  mess. 

WaUact,  Ti.  870,  MS. 
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MMUb&tJhtmVhr  wv  nAj  to  raweu. 

In w^ Client .ja« bowoyt to theme«^  ^^^^  ^^ 

[REUIN,  |KiH. /HI.  Beat,  torn,  Lyndsay, 
The  Dreme,  L  209.] 

[BEULIT,  pari.  pa.  Ruled,  arranged, 
Lyndsay,  Sqayer  Meldrum,  1.  1742.] 

To  REUNDE,  Rooxd,  v.  n.  **  To  grind ;  to 
produce  a  disagreeable  noise  as  by  grinding,** 
GL  Sibb. ;  Roxb. 

This  mitit  be  Uie  aame  word  that  is  pron.  BiuiU, 

Bflnrieks.,  q.  r.  ...  « 

Afl  far  M  I  can  learn,  Beunde  does  not  properly 
madij  to  grind,  bat  is  used  to  expross  the  inonotonoaa 
■oond  pfodnoed  by  grinding,  or  any  noise  of  a  similar 
kind. 

RECOLF,  V.  a.    To  examine,  to  inspect. 

**  To  remol/k  seik  the  bnikis  gif  it  be  contenit  tharin. " 
Abeid.  B^.  V.  21. 

REURY,  «.    Bobbery.     V.  Reuere'. 

[REUTH,  «.    Fity,  Lyndsay,  The  Dreme,  1. 

285.] 
[Reuthfull,  aifj.    Pitiful,  Ibid.  1.  271.] 

[REVAR,  *.  A  river,  Barbour,  xiv.  337, 
SkeatTs  Ed.] 

[REVAB,  #.  A  robber ;  pi.  revaris^  Lynd- 
say, The  Dreme,  L  312.] 

[To  BEVABD,  v.  a.  To  reward,  Barbour, 
ir.  480,  part.  pa.  revardit,  Ibid.  iv.  666, 
Skeat'sEd.] 

[BetaiiDino,  $•  Bemuneration,  Ibid.  ix.  321, 
ibid.] 

BEVAY,#.    Festivity. 

It  war  feir  for  to  tel  treoly  in  tail 

Tb  oiiy  wy  In  this  warld  woorthy,  I  wise, 

With  lelafing  and  f«w»y,sll  the  oulk  hale. 

Oawan  and  Ool,,  Iv.  27. 

O.  Fir.  rtwkutx,  fetes,  diTertissements ;  Roquefort. 


REYE,  #.    [A  greyish  colour.] 

His  glov^  his  samesons,  glowed  as  a  glede  ;. 
With  craynes  of  vwe  that  graied  ben  gay. 

Sir  Oawan  and  ^ir  Oal,  iL  5. 

Sere  aeema  to  denote  that  middle  colour  between 
jdlow  and  pey,  which  the  Latins  called  raous  ;  Su.-G. 
ra^t  id.  SnsyNes  of  rere,  are  dye-stuffs  of  this  colour. 
Qrakd  may  signify,  tmuU  grqf, 

[To  BEVE,  t7.  a.      To  rend,  tear,  rob.     V. 
Beue.] 

[Bbvede,  pari.  pa.     Bef t,  Barbour,  v.  12, 
Camb.  MS. ;  rf  irtrf,  Ed.  MS.] 

[Beyeb,  #.    A  robber.    V.  Beuer.] 

[Beyerie,  #.    Bobbery.    V.  Reuere'.] 

BEVEL,  #.     A  severe  blow ;  often  applied 
to  a  back  stroke,  Aug.  Loth. 


Fr.  rtfeiU-^r,  to  rouse,  to  awake ;  q.  a  stroke  that 
rouses  one  from  lethargy  ? 

[BEVELING,  Bewelino,  «.     Bevelation, 
Barbour,  x.  738.] 

BEVERENCE,  t.    Power,  S. 

"—Sin  hath  put  you  in  the  courtesy  and  reverence  of 
iustice."    Rutherford's  Lett,  P.  U.  ep.  34. 

••  By  the  Uw  of  England,  the  kmg  can  do  no  wrong. 
—But  to  put  wrong  out  of  his  reverence,  they  do  not 
allow  him  a  poww  either  to  judge  alone,  or  to  execute 
the  law  alone,"  Ac    Fount.  Dec.  Supnl.,  uu  128. 

In  this  sense  it  is  commonly  said  of  one  whom 
another  cannot  trust,  "  I  wadna  put  my  seU  sae  muckle 
in  his  iTorreiice,"  3. 

[To  BE  VEBIE,  v.  ii.    To  spread  idle  reports, 

BanfiFs.] 
[Reverie,  s.     A  report,  a  fama^  ibid.  Fr 

resverief  id.] 
BEVERS,  i.  pL    [Bovers,  distant  objects  in 

motion ;  a  term  in  archery.] 

Syne  nuurrowLs  mix 

Do  schnU  at  bnttis,  bonkis  and  brais, 

*»• » »^ -^' "^  isj:  K);^  u.  189.  Ma 

••  The  rowFS  at  which  the  archers  shott ;"  Ramsay. 
But  ai  rovers,  E.  u  expL  by  Dr.  Johns.  "  without  any 
particnkr  aim."  According  to  this  interpretation,  the 
S^mse  would  mean,  at  random,  as  opposed  to  sbootmg 
Sr%  mark.  But  to  dioot  at  rovers,  does  not  signify,  to 
■hoot  without  taking  aim,  but  to  shoot  at  a  distant 
object,  in  which  case  allowance  is  made  for  the 
elliptical  motion  of  the  arrow;  as  opposed  to  buU- 
shooiing,  in  which,  from  the  shortness  of  the  distance, 
the  arrow  flies  horizontally. 

To  BEVERSE,  Reuerse,  v.  a.    [To  reverse, 
to  turn  over.    Fr.  renverser.'] 

Hie  Bychmonnd  borne  doun  thar  was : 
On  him  srestyt  the  Doaglaa, 
And  him  reuersvi,  and  with  a  knvff 
Bycht  in  that  place  reft  him  the  iy£ 

Barbour,  xrL  417. 

And  him  revermt  with  a  knife.    Edit.  1620. 

Reverser,  #.  A  forensic  term,  denoting 
a  proprietor,  who  has  given  his  lands  in 
wadset,  but  retains  a  rignt  to  redeem  them, 
on  repayment  of  the  wadset-price,  S.  \ . 
next  word. 

Reversion,  *.  The  right  of  redeeming  pro- 
perty under  wadset,  S. 

••The  debtor  who  receives  the  money,  and  grants 
the  wadset,  is  called  the  reverser,  because  he  is  entitled 
to  the  right  of  reversion."    Ersk.  Inst.  B.  ii.  T.  8,  §  3. 

[To  REVEST,  V.  a.  To  clothe,  to  change 
vestments.    V.  Reuest.] 

Revestre',  Revestrie,  Reuestrie,  #.  1. 
The  vestry  of  a  church. 
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"The  kirk  of  Borthuik  being  ruinous,  and  that  part 
thairof  caUit  the  Retedrie  being  decayit,— the  Ministers 
of  the  Exercise  of  Dalkeith— land  the  best  meane  for 
roparing  of  the  said  kirk  and  vphalding  of  the  said 
R^t/ettne^  to  be  the  dispositioun  of  the  same  Reuestrie 
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to  miBi  Kentlenuui  of  ihm  aud  mtocIub  for  aim  burialL" 
AcU  Ja.  VL.  1612,  Ed.  18I4»  p,  490. 

Fr.  repuiiairt,  id.    HBL  fVMilHir-iiiiR  et  vaiiar'ium 
idem  ■ouuit ;  Da  Cmi|^  E.  wttirjf, 

S.  A  chapel  or  closet. 

1V>  tk«  abo  wtthiB  Mr  iwhM  mO  be 
liony  Mcreta  dotet  aad  rareatri, 
Qnluuio  thy  workie  awl  fkUU  dcstenjris» 
Thy  Mcreto  sawis  and  tty  prophacyia, 
I  nil  gar  kept,  aad  obacrin  vraeraitlye. 

Ikmff.  VifffO.  105,  e. 

To  REVERT,  Reuert,  v.  n.  1.  To  revive, 
after  a  state  of  decaj. 

The  knoppit  aioBii  wjih  kofe  aggreabill, 
For  till  reueri  aad  bamoaa  ar  maid  abiU. 

Pmlkt  ^Hmumr,  ProL  ix.,  Ed.  1579. 
^And  evary  tht^g  in  May  raeris, 

JbVtfQttti^f  vL  186. 

2.  To  reooTer  fnNn  a  swoon,  or  from  sickness, 
S.B. 

Ol  ¥r.  reoett4rt  relouiier«  rareair,  Diet  Trer. 

REVILy  «.  The  point  of  a  spur,  S. ;  rowel^ 
E. ;  rouelU,  Fr. 

I— gao  my  necasos  the  xpiir» 
Ha  faad  tha  revt/. 

A.  aeoifs  Foem$,  I81I,  p.  114 

REVTLL-RAILL,  ado,  Appareatly,  in  a 
confused  way. 

I  allcfie  BOB  Tthiraaetorit^ 

In  this  aanienoa  mud  on  rtviU  raill, 

Qnhkh  nmya  Bost  to  ba  a  wyflii  tail. 

ColketbU  Sow,  r.  901 

This  it  probably  tha  aame  with  Red  Rail,    Bat  see 
Baivxi^  a. 

To  REVINCE,  r.  a.  To  restore,  to  give 
back  what  has  formerly  been  taken  away  ; 
an  old  forensic  term. 

*  "Onr  said  aoaerana  lord— dedaria  and  ordinia  the 
saidia  peraonia  and  ooaiT  ana  of  thame  to  be  consolidat 
and  rtmmdl,  likeaa  hia  nienea  oonaolidatia  and  revincU 
thama  to  the  aaidia  benc6da  respeeiiHe  forth  of  tha 


qohilkii  tha  aamyn  wer  diapoait  k  gerin.**    Acta  Ja. 
VL,  15M,  Ed.  1814,  p.  333. 

^  L.B.  revinC'ere^  rem  abJatam,  vd  de  qaa  litigiam  est, 
aibi  aaaerare,  repetera,  reeaperare,  GalL  rtvtndiquer. 
It  ta  somewhat  variod  in  afgnifiratiou,  aa  used  in  tho 
act  qaoted  above. 

[REVTT,  Revix,  fori.  pa.     Robbed,  phui- 
dered,  Barbour,  xiii.  23.    V.  Reve,  r.] 

[REVO YLT,  adj.    Wild,  frisky,  in  very  high 
spirits,  Shetl.] 

REVURE,  Revoore,  adj.    1.  Thoughtful ; 
dark  and  gloomy,  Ayrs. ;  as,  ♦^a  remire  look.** 

2.  Having  a  look  of  calm  scorn  or  contempt, 
ibid. 

O.F^.  rf«anfr,  rtvemr,  a  dreamer ;  q.  in  a  reverie. 

[REVVLE,#.    A  wattled  fence,  Shetl.    V. 
Ravel.] 

To  REW,  t^.  II.     1.  To  repent,  regret,  S. 

Thow  sall/vw  in  thi  rose,  wit  thow  bat  wene. 
Or  thow  wood  of  this  waae  wemeles  away. 

Oawan  and  OoL,  L  8. 
isL,  Thoa  ahalt  repent  of  thy  boasting. 


Hence,  to  rew  a  barffttin,  to  break,  or  to  attempt  to 
break,  it^  in  oonsequence  of  one's  regretting  that  ono 
haa  entered  into  it,  S. 

2.  To  grieve  or  have  compassion  for,  to  pity, 
E.  rue. 

The  King  said.  "Certis,  it  war  Dit6 
That  scho  in  that  poyut  left  aula  be, 
For  oertis  I  trow  tiiar  is  na  man 
That  he  ne  wiU  rew  a  womin  tlian. 

ilajn6our,  xvi.  230.  M3. 

Thai  rewid  nocht  w»  in  to  the  toan  off  Ayr, 
Our  trew  Barrownia  qahea  that  thai  haagyt  thar. 

IVaUaee,  ▼&.  1062,  MS. 

A.-S.  hreoio4an,  poenitere ;  lugere.  Oerm.  reu-en, 
id.    Alem.  Ariaaio,  me  poenitet. 

Rew,  §.    Repentance. 

Sumtyme  the  pnsistis  thocht  thsit  thai  did  weil, 
— ^Thoch  that  all  vyce^  rang  in  thair  persoun, 
Lecherie,  gluttaorie,  Tain-gloire,  avarice  ; 
With  swem  and  fyre.  for  rew  of  relegioun, 
Of  christin  peple  oft  maid  sacreAce. 

MaUloHd  Poena,  p.  302. 

t.0..  Used  fire  and  sword  for  making  people  repent 
of,  or  recant,  what  they  called  heresy.  Or,  it  may 
signify,  because  of  their  ehanje  of  religion. 

A. -a.  Areowe,  Alem.  kriaao,  poeniteutia ;  Sw.  ni- 
effe,  id. 

Kewth,  Reuth,  8.     1.  Sorrow,  or  cause  for 
repentance. 

JUuth  have  I  none,  oatlak  fortoon  and  chance, 
That  mane  I  ay_penew  both  day  and  nicht. 

Kittff  Uari,  iL  53.    JlaUlatui  Poemt,  p.  33. 

V.  OuTLAJC  and  Rewmto. 
2.  Pity,  or  cause  of  pity. 

Hoa  Lost  him  slew  it  it  bot  rewlh  to  heir. 

BeUemL  Eoergreen,  L  46,  st  80. 

REW,  8.     1.  A  row,  a  line. 

Cnunessie  satine,  velvot  embroade  in  divers  rexoU. 

PcUiee  of  Honour,  L  46. 

Chancer  ases  the  word  in  the  same  sense  ;  on  a  rew, 
in  a  line. 

Hencci  *^ihe  plane  ren  qf  a  window,  the  wooden 
board  or  level  on  which  it  rests,  wimtow  tote,  in  tlie 
modem  phrase.**    GL  Compl. 

2.  A  street ;  S.  raw^  as  **  Potter^raw^  Edin- 
burgh, Ship-raw  J  Aberdeen  ;"  Rudd. 

Sum  campanyis  with  speris,  lance  and  targe, 
Wolkls  wachand  in  rewis  and  narow  stretis. 

Doug,  Virgil,  60,  17. 

All  barrowstoanis,  everilk  man  yow  prayis 
To  maik  baiufyris,  fairicifl,  and  clerk-playis  ; 
And,  throw  your  re  tour,  cirreU  dans,  and  sing. 

MaiUand  Pocuu,  p.  2S4. 

Fr.  rue,  L.  B  ruga,  Rudd.  views  Germ,  reihe,  onlo, 
series,  as  the  radical  word  ;  eine  rtihe  hau*fr,  con- 
tinuata  aediam  series.  And  the  idea  is  certainly  just. 
Only,  he  has  selected  a  term  as  ttie  root,  which,  as  it 
is  only  a  derivative,  has  less  resemblance  than  ita 
primitive.    V.  Raw. 

RE  WAR,   8.      A    robber ;    a    pirate ;    [pi. 
rewarrUf  Lyndsay.] 

Apon  the  se  yon  Retcar  lane  has  be^, 
Tul  rychtwyss  men  he  doii  full  mekill  teyn. 

lyallace,  x.  817,  MS. 
V.  Retffar. 

[REWATE,  8.     Kingdom,  Barbour,  iii.  60. 
V.  Reaute.] 
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BEWAYL*D,  pari,  fa.      Apparently    for 
TWf^Udi  q.  as  useless  as  a  ravelled  hesp. 


To  her  cuBe  a  ftwmgTd  dnggle, 
Wlia  had  hurfd  whrw  anew, 

▲sk*!!  her  in  a  wumer  legal. 
Gin  she  wadna'  bnekle  toou 

Trmim'B  P^dicai  Mettriu,  p.  M. 

[To  EEWELE,  Rbwell,  v.  a.     To  reveal, 
diaooTer,  pret.  rewetl^fi.'] 

Gad  WaOaee  than  that  stoatl  j  eoath  thaim  iter, 
Befor  thaim  raid  in  till  his  armoar  cler, 
itaaeffjf€  sparia  all  u  a  nowmjr  roantL 

IVaUaee^  x.  279,  MS. 
Thia  b  the  wprd  in  MS.»  inatead  of  rewlfifl,  Perth 
Ed^  and  aeema  to  ngnify,  **tiiey  discovered,  shewed, 
or  ftpeaUd,  their  ^ears  at  all  points,  in  a  circular 
fern.'* 

RE WELL| «.  A  piece  of  armour  for  def euce 
of  ^e  arm-bole. 

Ths  Schipmsn  aayis,  "  Bydbt  weill  ye  may  him  ken, 

Thion  graith  takynny^  fall  ckriy  hy  his  men. 

His  cot  armoar  ia  aeya  in  mony  steid. 

Ay  hattaill  boon,  and  rtwell  ay  off  reid. 

WmlUux,  iz.  106,  Ma 

Jr.  roneUe,  "a  roond  plain  of  annonr,  for  defence 
of  the  arme-hole,  when  the  arme  is  lifted  up ; "  Cotgr. 
Eaiij  aditors  have  atopidly  rendered  thia  raiftneut. 

[REWELLYT,  prel.    V,  Rewele.] 

REWELYNYS,  Rowi^yngis,  Rili.ixgs, 
RuLTiOKSy  RuLUON8»  #.  pL  Shocs  made 
of  midressed  hides,  with  the  hair  ou  them ; 
S*  rulUons. 

Tin  Loochabyre  he  held  hys  way. 
And  the  tothir  hym  folow>-d  ay. 
And  led  hym  in-tyl  awylk  dyatres, 
That  at  sa  gret  myscher  he  wes. 
That  hys  Knychtia  weryd  mcvfynya 
Of  hydia,  or  of  Hart  Hemmynya. 

Wjfniawm,  viiL  29,  273. 

Ane  E^he  maatill  it  war  thi  kynd  to  wer, 
A  ScotU  thewtta  wndir  thi  belt  to  ber, 
Sooch  nwljfngu  raon  thi  harlot  fete. 

WaUaee,  I  219,  Ma 
Rulpknu,  Edit  I648w 

There  left  fate  and  el  thara  leg  waa  bare, 
Ane  ranch  rUlimff  of  raw  hyde  and  of  hare 
The  tothir  fnte  ooaerit  wele  and  knyt 

Dovg.  Viryit,  233,  2L 

Thia  is  the  word  oaed  for  translating  cruduspen>, 
yirfL,  TiL  790.  From  the  passage  it  appears  that  the 
Inhamtants  of  ancient  Latinm,  or  at  least  of  the  dis- 
trict BOW  ealled  Campania,  wore  shoes  of  untanned 
leather,  or  what  we  odl  rulUonM,  Servius  observes, 
that  thia  ia  a  mstie  shoe,  which  they  borrowed  from 
the  Greeks,  from  whom  they  spntne. 

^  After  the  Scots  were  dislodged  [from  Stanhope- 
parfc,  A.  1327,  or  1328},  some  of  the  English  went  to 
view  their  camp^  F^^y  to  see  their  cnstomes  and 
manner  of  living,  and  what  provisions  they  had,  parti/ 
to  seek  some  spoiL  When  they  were  come  there,  they 
foond  only  five  hnndreth  carcases  of  red  and  falloa 
deare,  a  uiouaand  paire  of  Highland  showes  called 
fuUknt,  made  of  raw  and  nntand  leather,  three 
hnndreth  hides  of  beasts  set  on  stakes,  which  served 
for  caldrons  to  seethe  their  meat.**  Homo's  Hist, 
Dooglas,  p.  45. 

The  term,  because  of  the  meanness  of  the  dress,  is 
vsed  as  a  reproachful  designation  for  a  Scottish  man,  in 
M  inot*s  BanocbunL 


JtvMuU  rirdiiw,  now  kindels  thi  care, 
Bere-bag,  with  thi  boste,  thi  bigtng  is  bare  ; 
Fala  wretehe  and  foriwom,  whider  wilton  fare  T 

Foenu,  pk  7. 

This  ti  very  near  the  &  phrase,  roueh  rtdllon^ 
applied  to  thia  kind  of  shoe.  Warton  renders  higing^ 
Clothing:  But  it  certainly  means  dwelling-house. 
Minot^  that  his  satire  might  be  more  severe,  seems  to 
have  made  himself  acquainted  with  aome  8.  terms. 
The  designation  bere-bag,  refers  to  a  bag  for  carrying 
barley  meal,  commonly  called  bere-meal,  which  consti- 
tutes a  considerable  part  of  the  food  of  many  of  our 
eoontry-men  to  this  day.  The  idea  seems  to  be,  that 
the  Scots  had  left  both  their  houses  and  their  girneU 
empty,  in  order  to  supply  themselves  with  meaU  while 
they  wera  on  the  field.  Every  man,  according  to  our 
ancient  statutes,  when  summoned  to  attend  the  King, 
was  bound  to  bring  forty  days  provision  with  him. 

It  is  certainly  the  same  word,  which  occurs  in  a 
very  coarse  passage,  applied  to  the  Scots  during  the 
usurpation  ca  Edw.  L,  although  by  Heame,  without 
an^  respect  to  the  sense,  expl.  '*  turning  in  and  out, 
wriggling.'* 

Thou  scabbed  Scotte,  thi  nek  thi  hotte,  the 

denelle  it  broke. 
It  sails  be  hard  to  hers  Edward,  ageyn  the  speke. 
He  salle  the  ken,  our  lend  to  bren,  k  werre 

bigynne. 
Thou  getes  no  thing,  hot  thi  riuelyng,  to  hang 

ther  inns.' 

it.  Bnmnef  pk  282. 

It  seems  doubtful  if  R.  Bninne  himself  understood 
the  term.  For  he  uses  it,  as  if  it  signified  a  rope,  or 
something  by  which  one  might  be  hung. 

In  Dunbars  time,  the  use  of  the  rilling  seems  to 
have  been  confined  to  thdse  who  were  viewed  as  High- 
landers.   Henoe  he  thus  addresses  Kennedy — 

JCraek  Kettkgretu  with  thy  polk,  breik  and  rillinp, 

Evergreen,  h.  55. 

Ho  applies  it  aa  a  term  of  reproach,  nearly  in  the 
ame  manner  as  Minot  had  done  beforo  him.  For  he 
calls  Kennedy,  Hurk-rUling,  Ibid.,  p.  60.  This  is 
certainly  equivalent  to  nicA  rilling,  and  perhaps  should 
have  been  thus  printed. 

Mr.  Macpherson  gives  no  conjecturo  as  to  the 
origin.  Kndd.  views  it  asjperhaps  derived  from  raw, 
q.  rawlingt;  Sibb.,  q.  rollings,  as  "originally  they 
might  be  only  broad  thongs  or  stripes  of  raw  hide 
roued  about  the  feet ;  or  as  possibly  a  corr.  of  Fr. 
poulaimeB,  i.e.,  smtliers  a  poulaine,  a  kmd  of  rude  san- 
dals made  of  horse  leather,  from  poulaine,  a  colt.*' 

Mr.  Tooke,  having  quoted  the  passage  in  Douglas, 
derives  rilling,  from  A.-S.  torig^an,  as  being  "that 
with  which  the  feet  are  covered,"  Divers.  Purley, 
ii.232. 

But  the  term  is  A.-S.  rifing,  obstrigillus;  rlfelin^ 
ga»,  obstrigilli;  Aelfric.  GL  Isidore  thus  defines 
o60fri^i7^i/ Qui  per  plantas  consuti  sunt,  et  ex  supe- 
riore  parte  comgia  trahitur,  ut  constringantur ;  p. 
1310. 

In  the  passage  ouoted,  the  various  changes  of  the 
term  may  be  tracea.  Minot  writes  riveting,  which  is 
most  nearly  allied  to  the  A.-S. ;  and  a  shoe  of  this 
kind  is  to  this  day  ealled  a  ricelin  in  Orkney.  Bew* 
elyng  is  only  a  different  mode  of  pronunciation ;  hence 
rowlyng,  rullion.  Billing  is  rising  softened  by  the 
substitution  of  I  for/. 

But  whence,  may  it  bo  said,  is  the  A.-S.  word? 
This  is  not  so  easy  to  determine.  But  probably  it  has 
been  formed  from  Moes.-G.  A.-S.  rih,  hirsutus,  and  fel, 
pellis,  q.  rough,  or  hairy,  tkin  or  hide.  The  Gael, 
name,  according  to  Shaw,  ia  cuaroga. 

The  BivUinge,  worn  in  Orkney,  are  made  not  only  of 
cow-hides,  but  of  seal-skiiis,  untanned  and  undressed. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  ancient  Gotlis  wore 
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thoM  of  this  kind.  ApoUinaris  SiJonius,  describinff 
' their dreit,  ezprwset  himself  thus:  "They  are  ahou 
with  hiffh  shoes  made  of  hair,  and  reaching  up  to  their 
ancles.'  V.  Ana  Univ.  Hist,  six.  266.  He  nn- 
donhtedly  means,  that  their  shoes  were  made  of  leather 
with  the  hair  on  it ;  unless  we  shall  snppose  that  he 
had  only  seen  the  shoes  on  their  feet,  and  concluded 
from  their  appearance  that  they  were  actually  made  of 


To  REWERS,  V.  n.    To  recoil,  shrink  back. 

OirKiii£is  fer  I  darmak  no  nhen, 

My  febfll  mynd,  my  trublyt  spreit  meert. 

WaUau,  iz.  S15,  Ma 

Fr.  reven,  backward,  q.  my  mind  recoils  at  an  attempt 
■o  arduous  as  that  of  describing  the  appearance  of 
royalty. 

To  REWESS,  V.  a.    To  attire  one's  self  for 
«  the  discharge  of  official  duty.    Y.  Reuest. 

REWID,  pret.  v.      Deprived    of,  reaved; 
[reirm,  rtwyn^  part,  pa.,  riven,  torn.] 

And  the  trefs  begoatb  to  ma 
Bnrgeans.  and  brycht  blorajs  alsoa, 
To  wyn  tne  belyng  off  thair  hewid, 
That  wykkyt  wyuttr  had  thaim  rewUL 

Sarbtmr,  v.  12,  MS. 

Lol,  To  gain  that  beautiful  covering  to  their  heails, 
of  which  cruel  winter  had  bereaved  them.  The  sense 
ii  totaUy  lost  in  Edit.  1620,  p.  83. 

*  To  win  the  hewi»g  of  their  head. 
That  wicked  winter  hath  them  maid. 

V.  RinrE. 

[REWIS,  Rewys,  ».  pL    Streets,  Barbour, 
xiv.  221.] 

To  RE^VL,  V.  ft.    To  be  entangled,  Teviotd. ; 
the  same  with  BaveL 

*<  BaveUyt,  BtulU.  entangled  ;*'  Gl.  Sibb. 

To  REWL,  Rewll,  r.  a.    1.  To  rule,  reign, 

Svem,  Barbour,  viii.  127,  Ljrndsay,  Thrie 
(taitis,  L  414. 

2.  To  rule,  to  linoi  to  set  square  or  true,  S.] 

[Rewlis,    «•   pL      Rules,    Lyndsay.    Sydc 
TaiUis,  I.  59.] 

Rewll  Rycht,  adv.      Exactly  square;  q. 
according  to  rule. 

— '*  A  crooe  ime  bar,  passing  ovir  fra  the  anc  syd  to 
the  wther, — sail  gang  rttvU  nfiu  with  the  edge  of  the 
firlot,"  Ac.    Acts  Ja.  VI.,  UI.  522.    V.  Prick  uea- 

8URX. 

ToREWM,  r.  a.    To  roar.    V.  Rem. 

The  i>eplU  beryt  lik  wyld  bestis  in  that  tyd. 
Within  the  walUs  rampand  on  athir  aid, 
JUvai^yd  in  reuth  with  mony  grysly  graj'ne. 

WaUaee,  vii.  459,  M9. 

This  is  radically  the  same  with  Rame;  and  evidently 
the  origin  of  Rummy n$,  q.  v.  Rewmyd,  indccil,  has  been 
changed  to  rumiafu.  Edit.  1&4S  and  1673.    V.  Rame. 

O.  Fr.  ruim'tr^  mgir. 

Rewmour,  «.    Tumult,  clamour. 

RnemoHr  raiu  with  cairfull  cry  and  keyne. 
The  bryme  fyr  brynt  rycht  braithly  apon  loft :  - 
Till  slepand  men  that  walkand  was  not  soft 

Wallae€,  viL  488,  MS. 


This  is  evidently  quite  different  from  E.  rum/^wr ; 
as  beins  the  same  with  Germ,  rumor^  tumult,  and 
nearly  ulied  to  Isl.  roiNMr,  applaoae,  as  denoting  the 
noise  made  in  expressing  it. 

REWME,  «.     Realm ;  O.  Fr.  rtaume. 

He  ires  aeryr  worth,  ma  all  hys  kyn. 
The  iredwme  fra  that  rtwme  to  wyn. 

WynUmm,  viU.,  8.  140. 

It  is  used  by  Widif. 

'*  And  if  a  reieme  be  denartid  agens  it  self  :  thilke 
rtwme  toMy  not  stonde.**    Mark  iiL 

[RE^VTII,  9.  Pity,  compassion,  ruth,  Bar- 
bour, ill.  534.     V.  under  Rew,  v.] 

[REWYN, |>arf.  pa.  Riven,  torn.   V.Reve.] 

[REWYNE, «.  Ruin,  Lvndsay,  The  Pap>Tigo, 
1.  475.] 

[REYGII,  9.  Stretch,  inclosure;  also,  the 
bar  or  boundary  of  a  river  or  harbour,  Accts. 
L.  H.  Treasurer,!.  290,  Dickson.  Allied 
to  rat£,  reyke^  to  range,  q.  v. 

This  term  was  applied  generally  "to  a  port  of  a 
river  or  of  the  sea  enclosed  to  form  a  harbour  or 
landing-place  for  smaU  venels.  In  the  text  it  appears 
to  refer  to  the  harbour  of  Leith,  to  which  the  word  is 
known  to  have  been  applied.  The  form  n^e  is  in  use  in 
the  west  of  Scotland.'^    Gloes.  Dickson.] 

REYD,  8.  A  road  for  ships.  ^  Port,  hevin, 
or  reyg  ;**  Aberd.  Res.,  V.  24.  Teut.  reede^ 
static  naviuni.    V.  Rade. 

REYFFAR,  Reffayr,  «.      A  robber,  one 
who  lives  by  plundering  on  land  or  sea, 
Wallace,  vi.  378.  uc  87. 

REYFLAKE,  Riuelak,  Reyflake,  s. 
Rapine ;  a  term  which  occurs  in  the  Assisa 
Willelmi,  cap.  29,  Act.  Pari.,  Vol  L 

A.-S.  req^ac,  "praeda,  rapina,  raptus,  fiirtum;  a 
prey,  a  booty,  rapme,  robbery.  Belgis  rooueriU  ;  fo- 
rensi  nostratium  latinitate,  rweria  ;"  Somner. 

Read  signifies  rapax.  But  perhaps  reajiac  is  rather 
from  Ttaf,  rapina,  and  lae,  munus,  oblatio  ;  q.  a  gift 
or  offering,  or  perhaps  a  share  of  what  has  been 
leiaed  by  violence.  Or,  micht  we  suppose  that  the 
term  had  been  originally  applied  to  that  raiment  which 
had  been  made  a  booty,  from  laeh,  chlamys  ? 

[RE YK, «.  Smoke,  vapour,  Barbour,  iv.  124. 
V.  Reik.] 

[To  REYKE,  V.  n.    To  range.    V.  R.iiK.] 

To  REYLE,  V.  n.  To  snari  up  like  a  hard 
twisted  thread.    V.  Ravel,  r. 

REYNGIT,  part.  pa.     Surrounded  with  a 

ritiff. 

*'That  the  mouth  be  reyngH  about  with  a  circle  of 
girth  of  ime,**  ftc    Acts  Ja.  \X,  lU.  622.    V.  Prick 

MEASURE. 

[IlEYNZE,  8.  A  rein,  Barbour,  xi.  175. 
V.  Rexze.] 
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REYSS,  «•  A  kind  of  coarse  grass,  that 
0OWS  on  marshy  groand,  or  on  the  sea- 
shore,  WaUace,  tL  713. 

TM  tmrit  tliAt  bog  mydit  inak  thaim  liifll  waOl, 
Qroimi  mv  with  neyif,  md  all  the  sward  was  hailL 

WaUaee,  tL  718,  Ma 

Xdit  1648^  lispe.    V.  Bxsp,  Reksk,  and  Risk,  2. 

RHATM,  ShamE|  «•  1.  A  common-place 
speech,  Ettr.  For. 

This  may  be  the  aame  with  J?am«, «.,  aa  allied  to  lal. 
rdm^r,  aooonia,  Arfiin-a^  reaonare,  A.-S.  hreM-an^  cla- 
aara.  It  may,  however,  be  merely  a  corr.  of  E.  rhyme, 
•a  pcorerba  were  anciently  expressed  in  a  sort  of 
ihjthoi.  V.  Mr.  Todd'a  Talaable  note,  to.  JRhyme,  E. 
INclk 

2.  A  rhapsody,  S.  A. 

*'Tho  poet  tan  brinff  oat  naething  but  rAoiN««  o' 
hfgh-flown  Bonaense.'*    Perils  of  Man,  i.  244. 

To  Shame  o'^r,  v.  a.  !•  To  run  over  or  re- 
peat any  thing  in  a  rapid  and  unmeaning 
way,  to  repeat  as  if  by  rote,  S. 

'*  I  heard  Will  crying  on  the  Virgin  Mary  to  pre- 
mre  him,  and  rkaming  o*er  the  names  o'  a'  the  samta 

he  had  ever  heard  of."    Ibid.,  ii.  262. 

**8hell  rhame  o'er  bladda  o*  acriptare  to  them,  an' 

they'll  aoiOB  get  aboon  this  bit  dwam."    Brownie  of 

Bodabecky  ii*  7o. 

2«  It  often  signifies  to  reiteratoi  S. 
RHEEMOUSy  «•  Apparently,^  clamour,  Ayrs. 

*-*'Te*re  handin'  np  yonr  Tile  dinnons  soraTicL  i' 
the  wnda  here^  it  the  Tera  crawa  canna  get  ueepin'  for 
yo«r  tkeem»u»  an'  rantin',  ye  wyl'  warloc-like  pack  o' 
Sathan'a  elanjamfry."    Saint  Patrick,  ii.  357. 

IsL  AretM-o,  reaonare,  A.-S.  kream-an^  Sa.-G.  ranrn^ 
m,  damare.    V.  Bams,  v.  and  «. 

RHEUALATIZE,  «.    Rheumatism,  S. 

*'  I  did  feel  a  i^ettmaike  in  my  backspauld  yestreen. " 
TlM  Piimte.  L  178. 

RHIND  MART.  A  whole  carcase  from  the 
herd,  a  mart  of  cow  or  ox  beef. 

**  I  waa  long  pvzzled  to  find  the  meaning  of  a  word 
often  made  nae  of  in  the  rtddendo  Of  charters  in  the 
Koith  country,  a  Mind  Mart,  The  word  MaH  I 
mderstaBd  to  be  aomething  payable  at  Martinmas ; 
bnt  the  meaning  of  rhmd  I  coukl  not  find,  nntil  it  was 
azplained  to  me  by  a  person  conversant  in  the  German 
laosnage,  frDm  whom  I  learned  that  this  word  woa 
maoe  nae  of  in  Germany  for  homed  cattle,  soch  aa 
eowB  or  oxen."    Bossel's  Conveyancing,  Pref.  viii. 

It  18  nndoabtedly  the  same  term,  which  occurs  in 
oor  Chartnlariee,  contracted. 

— Una  cnm  Bjfnmari  Wedyr  et  Caponibns,  aliisqne 
iboa  et  ommbus  ct  singulis  husbandorum  de  tanta 
dcbitia,  Ac.  Chartul  Abcrbroth.  Fol.  89  ;  Mac- 
fari.  p.  287;  also  twice  in  p.  299;  in  one  instance 
with  the  Tariation  of  Wethyr,  Here  the  Ji  is  marked 
abov*.  In  aorae  placea  it  is  written  Hynmart  as  in 
FoL  131. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  distinction,  apparent 
m  the  Germ,  phrase  ia  evidently  rctAineJ  here. 
JS^rmnorf,  a  mart  from  the  herd  ;  wedyr,  a  ve Jder,  or 
■lart  from  the  fiock. 

Alea.  rmdrinen,  in  the  genitive,  ia  rendered  carais 
babnlcae  ;  in  the  genit.  pL  rindiro  ;  Ztreitja  joc/d  rfji- 
ifirv,  bigam  bourn,  a  yoke  of  oxen  ;  Schilter. 


Bat  Germ,  rimi,  which  must  be  the  word  referred  to, 
haa  no  relation  to  home.  It  aimply  signifies  an  ox  or 
oow  :  rwder,  pL  "neat  cattle,  great  cattle."  Hence 
the  diatinetion  rimier  und  tchaft,  great  and  small 
cattle,  or  tteat  and  sheep.  Kihan  says,  that  Tent. 
rMcf  property  means,  bos  in  maaculino  genere;  and 
rind-meesck,  caro  bnbula.  Wachter  derives  the  term 
from  renn^en,  coire,  aa  applicable  both  to  male  and  fe- 
male. Thus  a  rind  mart  seems  properly  to  signify,  a 
mart  from  the  herd,  as  opposed  to  one  from  the  flock, 
beef  aa  distinguished  from  mutton,  &c.  Hence  most 
probably  E.  runt,  although  now  restricted  in  its  signi- 
fication ;  being  applied  to  "an  animal  below  tho 
natural  growth  of  the  kind  ; "  Johna. 

IsL  nnd  is  nscd  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Germ, 
word  ;  bos,  vitula,  G.  Andr.  Thia  author  indeed  says 
that  it  is  of  Germ,  origin  ;  adding,  that  it  is  an  ancient 
name  of  a  woman  in  the  Edda,  being  that  of  the 
daughter  of  a  king  of  Livonia,  the  concubine  of  Odin. 

[•  RHYME,  s.  A  proverb,  hence  authority, 
Le.,  tlie  authority  of  experience ;  as,  •*  Ye've 
neither  rhyme  nor  reason  for  that.**  "It 
was  done  without  rhyme*  or  reason,''  West 

of  S.      V.  RlIAIM.] 

[RiiYMELESS,  adj.    Unreasonable,  Banffs.] 

RHYNE,  s.     « Hoar-frost  r  Gall.  Encycl. 

Commonly  rhyme. 

All  the  other  dialecta,  as  far  as  I  can  obaerve,  have 
m  aa  the  antepenult.  The  term  appears  in  its  most 
original  form  m  C.  B.  rhew.  Arm.  re ip,  id.  Gael,  reo, 
frost ;  as  formed  from,  or  giving  birth  to,  C.  B.  rAeio-i, 
Armor,  rhew^,  Gael,  reoth-am,  to  freeze. 

RIACH,  adj.    Dun,  ill-coloured,  S.  B. 

— *'  I  had  nae  mair  claise  but  a  spraing^d  faikie,  or  a 
riaeh  plaidie."  Journal  from  London,  p.  &  V. 
Baccuait. 

RIAL,  Rtall,  Real,  $.  1.  The  name  given 
to  a  gold  coin  current  in  S. 

"  The  ryall  of  France  sail  liaue  cours  for  vi  a.  viii  d." 
Acto  Ja.  I.,  A.  1551,  c.  34,  Ed.  1566. 

"  Item,  in  riali§  of  France  fyfty  k  four."  Inven- 
tories, p.  1. 

This  word  is  also  written  reaL 

"Beats  and  SotertiyM  were  ao  called  from  the 
picture  of  the  king,  or  from  other  symbols  of  sovc- 
reifi;nty."    Buddiman's  Introd.,  p.  132. 

The  term  rial,  corresponds  witn  L.  B.  mjali^.  This, 
however,  appears  as  an  ellipsis.  For  Du  Caiige  informs 
us,  that,  under  Fhilip  VI.  of  France,  the  Fhnni 
Hffjaie*  Aurei  (Florins  Boyaux  d*or)  were  ordered  to 
have  currency  for  26  sols  of  Paris.  These  Floreni 
JfegaltM,  he  says^  are  **  the  same  that  were  afterwanis 
denominated  merely  Reynles  "  or  Hinls.  Vo.  MoMefr§^ 
col.  914.  Under  Philip  IV.,  A.  1295,  they  had  been 
designed  Or<wi  AVf/ir/fs  auri,  or  "Boyal  Groats  of 

Sold."  Ibid.,  col.  091.  They  had  rials  of  difTerout 
cscriptions;  Rerjaha  parvi  puri  et  e.xaminati,  or 
'*  small  royals  of  fine  gold,"  A.  1305 ;  Hcyalea  duri, 
double  the  weight  of  tiie  small  rials,  but  containing 
more  allay,  A.  1310;  Regales  dit/»liret  auri  puri,  A. 
1325,  which  were  also  denominated  Denarii  auri  puri, 
.  or  "  Pennies  of  fine  gold." 

2.  The  term  Byall  was  also  applied  to  some 
silver  coins  of  S.,  in  conjunction  with  the 
name  of  the  prince.-  V.  Mary  Ryall^  James 
Ryalf. 


RIA 


[26] 


BIB 


BlAL,   BlALL,   RiALLE,    adj.      Bo^al.       V. 

Btbebs. 

It  b  lued  ■ometimes  sabstantiTety. 

Thw%  oomo  in  a  toteler.  with  a  svmballo, 
A  lady,  Inflrom  of  lete,  ledand  a  anight ; 
Ho  laykfls  up  in  a  res  bifor  the  riaue. 

Sir  OawM  andSirOal,,  iL  L 

HiALTE,  RyALTIE,  ReaLTEY,  ROYALTY,  «.   1. 

Tenitoiy  immedintely  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  kins;  as  distinguished  from 
that  to  which  tne  privileges  of  a  regality 
were  annexed. 

Ando  gif  he  hanpsmis  to  fle  in  the  regalite  oate  of 
the  rialtet  the  echiref  aal  certify  the  lord  of  the  re- 
galite, or  hia  itewart  or  balye,  the  quhilk  sal  penew 
the  treapaaaoor  in  lik  maner  as  the  schiref  sal  as  ia 
beforaaid."  FuL  Ja.  I.,  A.  1432,  Acta  Ed.  1814,  p. 
21.    R^ite,  Ed.  1566,  fol.  13,  b.  c.  100. 

In  this  act  the  term  rialte,  is  used  as  eqniTalcnt  to 
Mekirrtfdome,  tiie  latter  denoting  that  territory  in 
which  the  king  was  viewed  as  presiding  bv  his  deputy. 

'*And  this  act  to  be  executte  and  fumllyt  be  the 
«iBaaria  of  the  lordia  of  regaljrtcys  vyth  in  the  reahne, 
yyth  help  and  supple  of  the  lonlis  of  the  reaiUj^  g^y^ 
Mjd  be.^    Ibid.,  A.  1438,  p.  32,  c.  2. 


**  Boyal  pft?!i^T^  though  locally  aituated  in  boroogfaa 

rsflBlity,  were  adjudged  to  be  no  part  of  the  rega- 

lityt  ^ut  of  the  royaft^,  oecanse  they  belonged  not  to 


tiM  lord  of  the  regality,  but  to  the  king. — Landa 
anbjeet  to  the  sheri^s Jurisdiction  are  said  to  ho  o/ ike 
inofo/fjf,  becanae  aheriff-courta  -are  in  the  moat  proper 
kiD|(*8  eoorta,  established  by  him  for  the  regular  and 
orduiarT  administration  of  justice  in  every  county  ;  in 
opposition  to  Unds  subject  to  the  special  and  extraor- 
dSnary  jurisdiction  of  regality."  Ersk.  Inst,  B.  i.  t. 
4.17. 

[2.  Royal  state,  power,  pomp,  Barbour,  xvi. 
48,  XX.  87.] 

RIAUVE,  9.    A  row  or  file,  Moray.    V.  the 
letter  V. 

To  RIB,  r.  a.      To  rib  land^  to  give  it  half 
ploughing,  S.     Belg.  geriby  ridged. 

"  If  it  [the  land]  ia  clean,  the  yery  old  Scota  prac- 
tice of  rvnng  [r.  ribbmg\  is  now  beginning  to  be 

>u>uc] 


;  that  is,  the  furrow  raised  by  the  plough  is 
tnnied  over  upon  an  equal  superficies  of  land  kft 
firm.**    Agr.  Sunr.  Peeb.,  p.  137. 

Ribbing,  «•    A  slight  ploughing. 

"  The  dung  is  then  spread,  and  the  ground  gets  a 
kind  of  rUfbbig,  and  directly  after  that  the  seed  fur- 
row."   P.  Lesly,  Fife  Statist.  Ace,  viii.  513. 

RiB-PLOUOiiixo,  s.  A  kind  of  half  ploughing 
performed  hy  throwing  the  earth  turned 
over  by  the  plough  upon  an  equal  quantity 
of  anixace  which  remains  undisturbed,  S.  B. 

**'Ih9ylfauqhs]  are  broke  [r.  broken]  up  from  grass, 
by  what  ia  called  a  rlb-ptowjinrnj^  about  mid-summer, 
one  part  of  the  sward  being  turned  by  the  plough 
upon  the  surface  of  an  equal  portion  of  that  which  is 
not  raised,  so  as  to  be  coycrod  with  the  furrow.*'  Agr. 
Snry.  Aberd.,  p.  233. 

RIBBALDAILL,    Ribbaldy,   «.     «<Vul. 

garity;**  Pink.;  properly,  low  dissipation. 

vol-  IV. 


And  till  swylk  thowlesnes  ho  yeid. 
As  the  oonrss  aakis  off  Towtbeid. 
And  wmquhill  into  rymldaiU; 
And  that  may  mony  tyme  awaUl ; 
For  kaairlage  off  moay  statis 
May  qnhile  awailye  full  mony  gatis. 
As  to  the  gud  Erie  off  Artayts 
Robert,  befell  in  his  daviap 
For  oft  feyneyng  off  ryUaldy 
Awailyeit  him,  and  that  ^tly. 
For  Catoae  sayis  ws,  in  his  wrjrt, 
That  to  feaye  foly  quhile  ia  wyt 

Barbour,  i.  838.  S41,  M& 

From  the  connexion,  it  might  seem  synon.  with 
foUy.  Bat  I  suspect  that  the  sense  is  stiU  stronger ; 
that  it  aignifies  debauchery,  profligacy  of  the  lowest 
kind  ;  corresponding  to  0.  Fr.  ribaudie,  used  by  J.  de 
Mean  in  this  sense. 

Apres  garde  que  tu  ne  dies 
Cos  laismes  et  ces  ribaudies, 

Rom.  de  Rose. 

Lttrocinium,  scelus,  libido^  Inzuria ;  Diet. 


Trey. 

RIBBAND.    St.Johnston*s  ribband^  a  halter, 
a  rope  for  hanging  one  as  a  criminal,  S. 

Hence  of  SL  Johnston's  ribband  came  the  word. 
In  such  a  frequent  use,  when  with  a  cord 
They  threaten  rogues ;  though  now  all  in  contempt 
They  speak,  yet  brare  and  reHolute  attempt 

Musics  Thrtnodief  p.  119. 

This  phrase,  according  to  Adamson,  had  an  honour- 
able origin.  The  inhabitants  of  Perth,  also  called  St. 
John's  Town,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reformation,  find- 
ing that  the  Queen  Recent  and  the  Popish  Clergy  were 
determined  to  keep  no  laith  with  them,  three  hundred, 
whom  he  compares  to  the  Spartans  under  Leonidas, 
deyoted  themselyes  for  the  preservation  of  their  re- 
ligion and  liberty.    He  thus  describes  their  engage- 


Such  were  these  men  who  for  religion's  sake, 
A  cord  of  hemp  about  their  necks  did  take. 
Solemnly  sworn,  to  yield  their  Utcs  thereby,  * 
<^  they  the  ^pel's  veritie  deny : 
QnitUnff  their  houses,  goodsf  and  pleasures  all, 
Resolv'a  for  any  hazard  might  befall, 
Did  pasae  forth  of  the  towne  in  armes  to  fight. 
And  die,  or  they  their  libertie  and  light 
Should  lose,  and  whosoever  should  presume 
To  turn  away,  that  cord  should  be  nis  doome. 

The  phrase,  St,  Johnslon*§  Tippet  is  used  in  the  same 
sense,  o. 

*'  I  doubt  rU  hae  to  Uk  the  hills  wi'  the  wild  whigs, 
as  they  ca'  them,  and  then  it  ^-ill  be  my  lot  to  be  shot 
down  like  a  makin  at  some  dyke-side,  or  to  be  sent  to 
heaven  wVsl  Saint  Johnstone* s  Tippet  dXtOMt  my  hause." 
Tales  of  my  Landlord,  ii.  153. 

[BIBBLE-RABBLE,  a.  Great  confusion. 
West  of  S.,  BaufiFs.] 

[RiBBLE-BABBLEy  adv.  In  a  state  of  great 
confusion,  ibid.] 

[To  Ribble-Rabble,  r.  n.  To  'crowd  iu 
great  confusion^  ibid.] 

Ribblie-Rabblie,  adj.  Confused,  disor- 
dered. Loth,  synon.  reel-rail^  S.  Tout. 
rabbel-tn^  praecipitare,  sive  confundere. 

RIBEy  Rybe,  8.  1.  A  cole  wort  that  grows 
tall  with  little  or  no  leaf.  Cabbages,  that 
do  not  stock  properly,  are  also  called  rihes^ 
Roxb. 

D 


RIB 


tac] 


RIC 


.•?  ^ »» 


S*  A  kftn  person  or  animal ;  **  thin  as  a  ribef 
Dnmfr.    Hence, 

RlBU,  mdf.     h  Tall  with  little  foliage,  ibid. 

DiHL  H^^  to  strip  feftthen,  Wolff;  q.  stripped  of 
Imiwm  Ukm  •  iiird  that  is  plucked. 

S*  Lanky  or  tall  and  thin  ;  applied  to  animals, 
Peebles  ;  ReUne,  Ettn  For.,  like  Gr.  ». 


As  wad  in  this  sense,  it  might  apparently  claim 
"^^^   -^''•^    IsL    ribba,    a   meagre   sheep:    Oris 


_  eflBiaentibiis  costis.    This  mi^ht  seem  to  be 
tiw  fiU  appearing.    But  rif  is  the  Isl.  word  for  a 


rik. 

It  iHi^*  howsTer,  be  allied  to  C.  B.  rhib,  what  is 
thaly  laid  in  a  row  or  streak,  rhibiaw,  to  place  in  a 


RIBS.  The  ribs  of  a  chimley,  the  bars  of  a 
graters. 

To  Red  the  Bibs.    To  poke  the  fire,  S. 
RIBUS^  #•    A  musical  instrument. 

—The  nCe,  and  the  raeordonr,  the  ribat.  the  rist. 

ifoM^te,  iU.  10.  Ma 

corr.  fromrib^cfrrebeHe,  both  of  which 

a  sort  of  Tiolin.     Fr.  rebec.  Arm.  rebet,  id. 

r,  toplaj  on  the  violin.    Both  these  words  came 

aba  to  be  nsod,  althoagh  for  what  reason  is  unknown, 

temjtnoDs  terms  for  an  old  woman.     In  this 

m  rSbibe  nasd  by  Chancer. 

HBBss  gi¥ss  Ribbybey  but  without  explanation ; 
IVsoyi.  Fsnr.  This  seems  originally  a  C.  B.  word. 
MSbm,  a  reed  pipe^  a  hantboy. 

BICE.  To  Rice  the  water.  Y.  under  Rise, 
RTa^Rrss. 

To  KICH,  RiCHE,  V.  a.    To  enrich. 

Of  Ihsl  ipreth  mony  wsr  rpekyd  thsre. 
That  poos  and  symptl  be-for  war. 

WrUown,  TilL  42L  67. 

Bs%.  rj^dt-em^  8w.  rik4a,    V.  Rtk. 

To  Rich,  Riche,  v.  tu    To  become  rich. 

«*As  the  esrie  rieket,  he   wretches;**   S.   Prov. 

[RiCHE39»  RiCHE8y  #.  Riches,  wealth,  Bar- 
bour, ziiL  450.] 

RICHIE,  i.  The  abbrev.  of  Richard. 
^  Eiehk  Bell  f  Acts,  iii.  3Do.  Also  written 
Rkke^  ibid.  392. 

RICHT,  adj.  1.  In  health ;  No  richt,  not  in 
good  health,  S.     Oerm.  nicht  richt^  id. 

2.  In  the  exercise  of  reason,  possessing  sound- 
of  mind.    Ile^s  quite  richt  now ;  he  has 
to  his  senses :  iVb  richt^  insane,  S. 

**I>mpRBi, — He  was  of  a  weak  judgment,  and  not 
very  r^M,  snd  so  it  was  needless  to  ask  counsel  from 
kni.'*    Foontainhall's  Decisions,  i.  85. 

Im  kh  righi  mind,  is  an  E.  phrase.  Our  term  seems 
to  be  wed  dliptically. 

[RiCHT,  adv.  Very,  right/  Barbour,  xv.  82  ; 
also^  downright|  Ibid.  v.  632.] 


To  RiciiT,  V.  a.  To  put  in  order,  in  what- 
ever respect,  to  put  to  rights ;  often,  to 
mend,  S. 

The  word  is  nsed  in  the  same  sense  in  Frano.  Ta- 
tian,  describing  the  calliog  of  two  of  the  disciples, 
says,  that  Jesus  saw  them  rihtenie  iro  nexzi,  rectincan' 
tes  retia  sua,  S.  rkhting  their  nets. 

RiCHT  FuRTHB,  odo.  Immediately,  forthwith. 

~**For  the  gnde  and  the  quiete  of  the  land  oure 
forsaid  souereyne  lord  will— gerr  deliuer  the  castel  of 
Kiklmmmy  to  the  said  lord  of  Erskyne  rkht  furtfte  in 
all  gudely  haste  as  the  kingis  castell  to  be  kepit  by  the 
said  lord— to  the  kingis  bchufe."  Pari.  Ja.  II.,  A. 
1440,  Acts  Ed.  1814,  p.  55. 

From  A.-S.  rUUe^  jam,  and/orfA,  inde,  ezinde. 

[RiCHT-LiKE,  adj.  1.  Just,  according  to 
justice,  Banffs. 

■ 

S.  In  health ;  generally  used  with  a  negative, 
ibid.] 

RicuT  Now,  adv.    Just  now. 

"  It  is  the  btyndar,  Schyr,"  said  ane, 
.    *'  That  hyr  coildill  rycM  now  hes  tane." 

Barbour,  xvl.  274,  Ma 

In  A.-S.  it  is  inverted ;  ^ti  rUde^  jam  nunc. 

RiCiiTS.  At  richtSf  straight,  speedily,  Doug. 
VirgiL  •*  As  we  say,  at  tlie  rights^  i.e.,  at 
the  nearest  way,**  Rudd. 

Sn.-0.  roiU  uHug,  via  recta. 

RICHTSWA,  RrcnxswA,  adv.  in  the  same 
manner. 

"And  ryehi9wa  the  Seriand  of  the  Renlitie  salbe 
chalangit  at  thre  heid  Courtis  befoir  the  Lord  of  the 
RegaU&e,"  Acto  Ja.  II.,  1426,  c.  110,  Edit.  1566. 
V.  CaisTifi. 

"Ar^le  most  cruelly  and  inhumanely  enters  the 
house  (3^  Airly  and  beats  the  same  to  the  ^und,  and 
righl  ma  he  does  to  Furtour."    Spalding,  i.  228. 

^^  Right  Bua  he  took  in  the  place  of  Pitcaple,  and 
fortified  the  samen.*'    Ibid.,  u.  297. 

RICHTWIS,  RiCHTwrs,  Ryciituis,  Rycii- 
TOUS,  adj.     1.  Righteous. 

And  he  sayd,  "  Yhit  1  trowe 

Owt  of  thir  ille  paynys  firely 
'  To  be  delyireryd  be  mercy 
Of  my  rjfehtwf/t  creatonr, 
Be  prayer  of  the  Modyn  pure, 
That  is  my  helpe  and  my  .succonre.** 

Wyntown,  ri.  13,  27. 

2.  Rightful,  possessing  legal  right. 

••That  the  samyne  na  way  prciuge  ws  and  the 
rifchiHis  blude  foirsade  anent  the  successioune  and 
titill  that  euery  ane  of  ws  may  haue  to  the  sadc 
croun,"  &c.    Acts  Mary,  1558,  Ed.  1814.  p.  507. 

—••War  that  land  trait  that  Forl)es  clemys,— the 
lare  war  nocht  a  davach  and  a  half ;  quharfore  hia 
elemeis  is  nocht  like  to  be  riehtwise,"  Chart.  Aberd., 
Fol.46. 

3.  Used  as  denoting  what  is  legitimate; 
rychtwis  born^  as  opposed  to  bastardy. 

And  ye  sr  her  cummyn  off  sis  gud  blud, 

Als  rt/dUwit  bom,  Ac.  .,  •^k   mq 

WoELoM,  tU.  875,  MS. 

Y.  Gud,  adj,  sense  3. 


RIO 


[«r] 


RID 


4.  True,  real,  not  nominal.    '*0f  the  ruehious 
tjmd  of  Abirdyne;''  Reg.  Aberd.  X Y.  619. 

A.-&  HkimU^  UL  reUv'u,  Sw.  radwiM.  Ihre  Tiews 
the  termtnatMNi  wis  as  formed  from  Moe8.-G.  wis^n, 
MMy  and  therefora  as  merely  indicating  the  existence 
of  aqualiW.  Perhapa  it  Im  rather  from  wU,  modua 
lonna,  aa  denoting  ihe  quality  itself. 

RlOHTWISNESS^RTCHTWYSXESSyf.  RlghteOUS- 


H ji  lyf  wet  fownne  of  all  mekflcM, 
Merowr  he  wes  of  rjfckiw^sneta, 

B1CK,$.    A  relic 

^-»I  half  ftind  a  gret  horse  bane.-^— 
Schyr,  ye  may  gar  the  wyffis  trow. 
It  is  aoe  bane  of  Sanct  BrydU  cow, 

Oade  for  the  ferir  Lartane. 
Behrr,  will  ye  rewill  th»  riek  weiU, 
An  ham  the  wyris  will  kiss  and  kneill, 

Betwiz  this  and  Dnmhartane. 

L^ndatt^,  &  P.  R.,  iL  7L 

Ferfaapa  from  A.-S.  reee,  cara,  aa  we  nsc  to  concern 
for  hnaincaa ;  or  race,  story,  narration.  [Pinkerton 
rendered  this  word  '*  matter.'*] 

[To  RICK,  1^.  a.  To  pierce  with  a  hook  by 
means  of  a  sudden  jerk  or  pull.  Shell.  Dan. 
rytke^  to  poll  suddenly.] 

RICKAMy  9,  A  smart  stroke,  Buchan ;  a 
variety  of  Beekim^  q.  v. 

RICKETY-DICKETY,  *.  **A  toy  made 
for  children  ;*'  GalL  Encvcl. 

RICKLE,  RiCKiLL,  $.  1.  A  heap;  as,  a 
tickle  of  stanetf  a  heap  of  stones ;  a  rietU  of 
baneSf  a  phrase  used  to  denote  a  very  meagre 
person,  S. 

Te  sail  have  ay  onhill  ye  err  ho, 
JUctOiii  of  goold  and  jewellis  ta 

PkOotus,  &  P.  Bepr,  iiL  15, 

**Mr.  Abererombv,  the  aanreyor,  depones,  'That 
when  the  water  is  nitrating  through  the  dike  at  low 
water,  there  ia  more  water  nitrates  through  the  dam- 
dike,  which  ia  the  next  thing  to  a  rlckU  of  stones, 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  than  the  eyes  of  the  two 
intakea  oonld  contain."  Petition,  Thomas  Gillies  of 
Balmakewan,  &c  1800,  p.  10. 

2.  Peats  or  turfs  pnt  up  in  heaps  or  sm«i1I 
stacks,  to  prepare  them  for  being  winter 

•    provision,  are  called  tickles^  Roxb. 

3.  A  low  stone  fence,  built  before  a  drain, 
Aberd. 

Thia  ia  a  diminntive,  evidently  allied  to  A.-S.  rleg, 
So.-O.  roeh,  ruke,  Isl.  hraukf  cumulus,  hreik-a,  cu- 
malnmexstmcre,  Moes-G.  rik-jan,  congerere.  Perhaps 
Belg.  rkhgel,  a  ridge,  is  from  this  stock ;  as  £.  Wrl: 
nndonbtedlT  is.  Su.-G.  ben-rttngef,  which  properly 
denotes  a  skeleton,  is  also  metaph.  used  in  tlie  same 
aense  with  onr  riekle  of  banes.  But  most  probably  the 
reaemUanoo  ia  merely  accidental. 

To  RiCKLE,  V.  a.  1.  To  put  into  a  heap; 
applied  to  com,  S. 

"There  is  a  method  of  preserving  com,  peculiar  to 
thia  part  of  the  country,  called  RkkVmtj^  thus  performed. 
After  the  com  has  stood  some  days  in  uncovered  half 


atooka*  from  forty  to  aixty  sheaves  are  gathered  to* 
gether,  and  pnt  up  into  a  small  stack,— and  covered 
with  a  large  aheaf,  as  a  hood,  tied  down  with  two  small 
atfsw  ropca."  P.  Kirknuchael,  Ayrs.  Statist.  Aoc,  vL 
101.  N.    V.  thes. 

2.  To  put  into  the  form  of  a  stack ;  as, 
^  When  are  ye  gaun  to  rickU  your  peats  t** 
Roxb. 

3.  To  pile  up  in  a  loose  manner,  S. 

R1CKI.E-DIKE,  «.  A  wall  built  firmly  at  the 
bottom,  but  having  the  top  onlv  the  thick- 
ness of  the  single  stones,  loosely  piled  the 
one  above  the  other,  S.  B. 

"The  doaUe  stone  walls,  without  b'me,  are  not  near 
ao  efiectnal  a  fence  M[ainst  sheep  as  the  single  stone 
waHa,  provincially  oJled  Galloway  or.  snap  or  rickU 
dj^tet.  The  larger  stones  are  laid  in  the  fotmdation  ; 
and  in  avery  opening  between  the  top  of  these,  the 
next  stones  in  respect  of  size  are  laia  longitudinally 
across  the  wall,  and  so  carefully,  that  they  neither 
lean  to  one  side  nor  another ;  and  so  on,  till  the  fence 
be  of  that  height  which  ia  required."  Agr.  Surv. 
Invan.9  p.  114. 

"  Which  way  went  he  V 

"*'  By  the  slap  o'  the  riekU  duke,  by  the  broken  yate, 
Thea  by  the  lang  broom  buah.^— 

Donald  and  Flora,  p.  9S. 

RiCKLER,  «•  One  who  piles  up  loosely,  S. 
^A  bad  stone-builder  is  called  a  rickler  i'* 
GalL  Encycl. 

[RiCKLiE,  RiCKLY,  adj.  Shaky,  loose,  dis- 
jmnted,  delapidated  ;  as,  ^  That  wa'  *s  g-ae 
rickly,'*  West  of  S.] 

RICKMASTER,  #.    A  corr.  of  Rit-master, 

q.Y. 

*'  Now  the  committee  of  estatis  had  given  order  to 
furnish  out  through  all  Scotland  a  number  of  regiments 
id  rickmasters,  consisting  of  100  horse  to  ilk  regiment, 
and  he  who  could  spend  50  chalders  of  victual  or  free 
rent  of  money,  to  furnish  out  one  rkkmaater  with 
awoffd,  pistol,  carabine,  or  lance,  and  an  horse  wortli 
80  ^onnd. — Both  Aberdcens  were  also  valued  and 
ordamed  to  furnish  out — the  furniture  of  aiz  rick' 
nuuters."    Spalding,  i.  230. 

RID,  $•  Advice,  counsel;  apparently  red 
had  been  originally  written,  as  both  the 
sense  and  rhyme  require. 

He  think  it  ressonn,  be  the  rude,  that  I  do  thy  rid, 
In  cais  I  cum  to  the  conrt  and  knaw  but  the  ane  ; 
Is  nane  sa  gude  aa  drink  and  gang  to  our  bed. — 

Ra%nf  Coilytar,  B.  L  b. 

RID,  RiDE,a(/;.  Severe,  sharp;  [synon.,  roid^ 
E.  riiA.] 

Thar  mycht  men  se  a  hard  bataill. 
And  sum  defend,  and  sum  assaile  ; 
And  mony  a  reale  romble  rid 
Be  roncht,  thar  apoii  athir  sid. 

Barbour,  :u.  557,  MS. 

Tit  tail  I  mak  them  unnife,  foroutin  resting, 
And  reve  thame  thair  rentis  with  rout  is  full  ride. 

Qawan  and  Oof.,  ii.  15. 

Perhaps  from  A.-S.  reth,  ferox,  saevus.  It  may 
however,  be  allied  to  Isl.  rtide,  ira;  or  hrid,  Su.-G. 
rid,  oertamen,  impetus ;  Him  hardatti  hrid,  certamen 
aoerrimnm,  VereL 
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[RIDAND,  part.  pr.  Riding,  Barbour,  i. 
484,  part  pa.  ridini  Ibid.  iv.  45.] 

RIDDEN  MEAL.  A  phrase  which  is  f  re- 
qneutly  met  with  in  old  valuations  and 
similar  deeds  in  Avm.  It  occurs  in  an  old 
ballad. 

Yew  moiber^B  spenoe  it  pletMS  me ; 

Bat  iU  moichnesa  hurts  me  sairl/ : 
Thenfore  I'll  my  a  ridden  meal, 

— AltlKragh  I  dine  but  sparely. 

RmUUm  Meaiia  now  explained*  in  Ajrs.,  aa  denotiac; 
**  lb*  monev  pMd  to  an  ineonutig  tenant  for  letting  tho 
liberty  of  the  tarm  from  Martinmas  to  Wliitsunilay/' 
It  is  also  taid,  that  in  that  part  of  tho  country*  "it 
vaa  a  lav.  that  the  outgoing  tenant  shoald  leave  a  crop 
oa  the  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenant  who  succcedeii 
bim;  and  that  the  consideration  given  for  this  was 

called  Ridden  meal"    V.  Riddin. 

* 

RIDDIN,/Nir<.  pa.  • '  Cleared  off,  driven  away, 
carried  off. 

**0rdani8  that  thai  bane  lettres'to  lummond  thar 
witaec  tuiching  the  avale  k  quantite  of  the  said  teyu- 
dia&  firoitis,  k  how  thai  wer  rtddiu,  k  quha  intromett 
tharwith."    Act.  Dom.  Cone,  A.  1488,  p.  117. 

**Ordania  thaim  to  bane  lettrez  to  summond  thar 
witnet  to  pcef  that  the  said  persones  intromett  with 
the  wM  tejndis  as  is  oontenit  in  the  suinnioiidis,  and 
the  arale  k  qnantite  tharof  as  thai  wer  rvldin"    Ibid. 

**  And  alas  becauas  it  wes  grantit  be  the  said  Prior, 
that  be  baid  nocht  riddin  the  said  plocia  &  teyndis 
to  onj  gretaie  arale  in  ony  tvme  bigane  than  thai 
wer  assist  to  the  said  lonl  i)nimmond ;  and  thar- 
foce  gif  it  pleas  the  said  Prior  k  convent  to  rid  the 
•aid  tejndis  in  tyme  to  cum,  that  the  said  Johne  lord 
Dmmmond  sail  be  vertn  of  his  office  mak  thaim  be 
obett  k  pait  of  the  snperexcrescence  that  thai  salbe 
rkUBM  to  maie  than  the  fonr  chalder  of  mele  that  is 
asnsnit  to  bim  in  bis  fee."    Ibid.,  A.  1492,  p.  263. 

"Krid  siniiBes  "to  drive*  away;  to  remove  by 
Tiolence  ;**  Johns.  He  quotes  the  following  example 
fross  Shakspear : 

Ah  dratb^inan  I  you  have  rid  this  sweet  young  man. 

A.-8.  hraUi-am,  to  rid ;  rapere,  eripere. 

Peibaps  riddenr  meai  denoted  that  made  from  the 
crain  which  bad  been  driven  away  when  thrown  aside 
Sir  titbes ;  or  rather,  meal  made  of  tithe-corns. 

A»  viewed  in  its  modem  use,  it  might  seem  to  have 
been  denominated  from  its  being  equivalent  to  the 
ootgoingtenant  for  ridding  the  lana  of  his  pleniainrr 
before  Whitsunday ;  perhaps  q.  riddind-maU,  or  rent 
for  riddmg  the  farm. 

RIDDLE.  The  Riddle  (or  Sieve)  and  Vie 
Shears^  a  mode  of  divination,  or  trial  by 
ordeali  for  the  discovery  of  theft. 

The  riddle  is  set  on  its  side,  the  points  of  a  pair 
of  laige  scissars  being  so  fixed  in  it,  (separate  from 
each  other,)  that  the  riddle  may  be  suspended  bv  the 
hold  taken  of  it  by  the  scissars.  One  handle  o!  the 
scissars  is  placed  on  the  finger  of  one  person,  and  the 
other  on  tnat  of  another.  Some  words,  to  the  same 
pnrpoee  with  the  following,  are  repeated  ;  Bt/  SL  Paul 
amdSi.  Peter,  did  A.  B,  ileal  my  yam?  or  whatever 
is  lost.  If  the  person  mentioned  be  innocent,  the 
riddle  remains  motionless;  if  guilty,  it  immediately 
tarns  round.    Fife ;  E.  Loth. 

This,  among  the  other  superstitious  customs  com- 
mon on  HaUoKten,  is  also  used  as  a  mode  of  divina- 
tion  in  regard  to  marriage.  Wlien  two  persons  are 
ceencct,  or  named  in  reUtion  to  the  connubial  tie,  if 
tlie  riddle  turns  round,  it  is  concluded  that  they  are 


to  be  onited  in  this  bond.    Sometimes  a  good  deal  of 
art  is  practised  in  this  ceremony. 

This  aMnle  of  divination  has  been  well  known  in 
France.  Hence  Rabelais  says;  Par  Conscinomantie 
iadts  taat  reKgieesement  obseruee  entre  lea  ceremonies 
des  Romains.  Ayona  vn  cribleet  de  forcettea,  ta 
verra  diables.  libi  iii.  c.  25.  "  Let  us  have  a  sieve  and 
allien,  and  then  sbalt  see  devils."    Urquhart's  TransL 

CMp.  expL  eaHKimomanlie^  **  divination  by  a  sieve, 
and  a  paire  fA  sheers.**  But  both  he  and  his  Rabelais 
use  an  ervoneoos  ortho^phy.  The  original  term  is 
M^ccr^yierrcMiy  "divination  by  a  sieve,'*  from  Ko<rKvfO¥, 
cribram. 

Acoordisff  to  Wieros,  the  ceremony  is  performed 
by  means  of  a  sieve  placed  on  a  pair  of  tonga,  which 
are  held  and  lifted  up  only  by  two  fincera.  Only  six 
wofds  must  be  used  in  the  adjuration ;  out  these  must 
be  very  powerful,  if  their  virtue  be  in  proportion  to 
their  obacarity ;  /)*>«.  »««.  jfMhet,  beneiltefet,  ilonuina, 
enitemamt.  The  names  of  the  auspccted  persons  bcin^ 
nientioned,if  the  sieve  trembles,  or  nods,  or  is  whirled 
round  at  the  mention  of  any  name,  he  is  pronounced 
guilty.  The  author  obser/ea,  tliat  the  person  who 
holds  the  sieve  on  the  tongs  has  it  in  his  power  to 
move  the  sieve  at  his  pleasure.     De  Magis  Infamibus, 

c.  12;  p.  l»*.  ^. 

Delnns  gives  substantially  the  aime  account  -,  Dis- 
quis.  Magic  Lib.  iv.  c.  2,  p.  172,  i;S. 

This  custom  must  have  been  very  ancient.  Theo- 
critus speaks  of  it  as  quite  common  in  his  time,  par- 
ticuhuiy  9S  a  mode  of  divination  in  regard  to  the 
success  of  love. 

To  Agrio  too  I  made  the  same  dem.ind, 
A  euDDing  womnn  she,  1  crost  her  baud  ; 
She  tara'd  the  siete  and  sheen,  anil  told  me  true. 
That  I  shoald  love,  but  not  bo  lov'd  by  you. 

IdyU  3,  VreedC*  TransL 

Lucian  also  speaka  of  divining  byaaieve,  {KoaKC^o 
ftarrtvift^vm)  aa  a  common  practice  in  hia  time.  Pseu* 
domantia,  ^  L  753.  Pollux  ia  referred  to  by  Dekiua, 
loe.  eU^  as  giving  a  similar  testimony. 

[RIDDLUM,  9.  A  riddle,  a  puzzle  :  some- 
times called  a  qnirklam ;  but  properly  the 
quirklum  \s  a  quirk. 

'*  Bonny  Kitty  Bmwnie  she  stan's  at  the  wa*, 
Gie  her  meikle,  gie  her  little,  she  licks  np  a' ; 
Gie  her  stanes,  she'll  no  eat  them,  and  water  shell  dee  ; 
Come  tell  now  that  bonny  riddlutn  to  me." 

This  is  a  favourite  Scottish  riddle,  the  answer  to 
which  is  *firt*  As  a  specimen  of  the  quirklum  take 
the  following : 

'*  At  the  Wll  yestreen  there  were  three  score  and 
three  fiddlers  and  each  fiddler  had  twenty  dancers  : 
bow  many  dancers  were  there  ?  "  Any  one  bearing 
such  a  statement  rattled  off  quickly,  would  raultipl  v 
the  three  score  by  three,  and  answer  180 :  which 
would  cause  a  laugh.  The  one  who  gave  the  quirklum 
would  then  answer,  Na !  put  a  wi>e  stop  after  *  three 
9oore,'  an'  it  aaawera  itscll.'*    V.  GalL  EncycL] 

RIDE,  adj.    Rough,  rude,  Gawan  and  Go 
ii.  15.    V.  RoiD. 

To  RIDE,  V.  a.  In  the  diversion  of  curling, 
to  drive  one's  stone  with  such  force,  as  to 
cany  before  it  that  stone,  bolonging  to  the 
opposite  party,  which  is  nearest  the  mark, 
or  blocks  up  the  way.  To  ride  full  out^  to 
CSLTTJ  it  quite  away  from  the  possibility 
of  winning,  S.    V.  WiCK,  r. 
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RIDE,  f.  The  act  of  sailing.  A  roueh  ride^ 
a  rough  passage  by  water,  S. 

This  leeins  to  be  a  meUph.  of  Goth,  extract.  For 
ItL  redttbap  is  equally  applied  to  carriage  on  horse- 
baek  and  on  ahipboara.  Hominia  vectura  equo  vel 
oymba,  VereL  Ind. ;  from  rid-a,  eqnitare,  to  travel  on 
Mraeback. 

To  RIDE  THE  BEETLE.  To  walk  while 
others  ride,  Oall. 

'*Tlioae  who  are  on  foot,  or  tkauka  natyif,  with  a 
party  on  horseback,  are  said  to  be  rklimg  the  beetle, 

'  War  ye  at  the  hu,  law  ye  mooy  people, 
Saw  ye  our  gode  man  riding  on  the  bulU  t  * 

Auld  Sang,  OalL  BnegdL 

I  know  not  if  this  phrase,  as  having  been  originally 
used  at  weddings,  can  throw  any  light  on  that  of 
carrying  ike  MeU.    V.  Mill. 

[To  RIDE  FOR  TUB  BROSE.  An  old  cus- 
tom at  a  country  wedding  was  that  the 
Ufoddingfowk mounted  on  liorseback  attended 
the  bridegroom  to  the  bride's  house,  and 
the  one  who  arrived  first  won  a  cog  of 
brose  or  of  good  fat  broth  made  for  the 
occasioui  S. 

The  race  was  alwajrs  a  merry  and  exciting  one  ;  and 
the  boast  of  the  winner  was  how  far  on  with  the  hrose 
he  was  before  the  rest  of  the  company  arrived.  On 
one  occasion,  it  is  told,  the  hro9e  was  won  by  a  moor- 
land fanner  who  had  great  capacity  of  kvte  and  speed 
of  spoon,  snd  he  had  so  well  exercised  his  powers  in 
the  mterval  that  the  eompany  arrived  jnst  m  time  to 
see  him  handing  the  empty  cog  to  his  ooUie  to  lick 
tkelaggin\    V.  GalL  Encyd.] 

[To  RIDE  THE  HAGRIE.  The  heritors  of 
a  parish  are  said  to  ''ride  the  liagrie,'' 
when  examining  the  scattald  marches, 
ShetK  A.-S.  hagOf  a  fence,  Isl.  hagif  a 
hedged  field.] 

To  RIDE  THE  PARLIAMENT.  A  phrase 
formerly  used  to  denote  the  procession  of 
the  King  on  horseback  to  the  Parliament 
House. 

— "  Whilk  had  le^  there  since  the  Parliament  was 
ridden/*    Spalding,  i. 

[To  RIDE  THE  STANGk  A  punishment 
inflicted  on  adulterers,  fornicators,  and  wifc- 
beaters.    V.  under  Stako.] 

To  RIDE  TAIL-TYNT.  To  stake  one 
horse  against  another  in  a  race,  so  that  the 
losing  horse  is  lost  to  the  owner.  V.  Tail- 
Ttnt. 

RIDER,  RiDAR,  Rydar,  t.  The  denomina- 
tion of  a  ^Id  coin  formerly  current  in  S., 
first  introduced  from  Flanders;  and  thus 
designed,  as  bearing  the  figure  of  a  man  on 
horseback. 

This  coin  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
James  n. 


"The  rgdan  of  Flander  hanand  conra  for  Ti.  s. 
▼iiL  d."    Acta  Ja.  H.,  A.  1551,  e.  M,  Ed.  1560. 

*'  Item,  in  ridarU  nyne  score  A  ancht  ridari$.  Item, 
fyftene  flemis  ridaria/*    Inventories,  p.  L 

•*  Ane  rydar  of  gold.**    Aberd.  Reg.,  A.  IMI. 

Money  of  this  pattern  and  denomination  was  after- 
wards stmck  by  James  IV.,  exhibiting  the  figure  of 
the  king  on  horseback  with  a  sword  in  his  right  hand, 
and  the  inscription,  Jaeohug  Dei  Ora,  Hex  Scalar. 
On  the  reverse,  Sahmn  Fae  Populum  Tttum  Dne, 
aionnd  the  shield  containinff  the  lion  rampant. 

It  appears  that  the  coin  of  this  pattern  was  in  France 
denominated  tlie  Franc  of  pure  gold.  V.  I>a  Cange, 
va  JlonHa,  col.  921.  It  had  acquired  the  name  of 
Ritler  in  the  Low  Coontries.  For  Kilian  expl.  Tcut. 
rijder,  numus  aniens  equitis  effigie.  Belg.  een  goude 
ryder,  id. 

RIE,  Rr.  A  termination  of  many  substan- 
tives, S.  1.  Denoting  dominion  or  authori- 
ty, as  in  bUhoprief  i.e^  the  extent  of  the 
authority  of  a  bbhop:  This  is  obviously 
from  A.-S.  rice^  dominium,  ditio,  terri- 
torium;  and  the  same  with  £.  bishopric^ 
being  merely  A.-S.  bisceopric  softened  in 
pronunciation. 

2.  Added  to  a  «.,  it  denotes  abundance  of 
the  thintr  expressed  by  that  term;  as, 
Quenryj  tiabitual  commerce  of  an  illicit 
kind,  with  women ;  Bletlierie^  q.  an  abun- 
dance of  nonsense.  Alcm.  richly  opes.  The 
Fr.  termination  rU  has  most  probably  had 
a  Goth,  or  Frankish  origin ;  as,  in  facherle^ 
ribauderie^  &c^  suggesting  the  very  same 
idea  as  in  S. 

E.  heronry,  rookery,  Ac.,  ma^  he  viewed  as  also 
formed  from  the  s.  rice;  unless  it  should  be  suppoactl 
that,  as  in  many  proper  names,  the  adj.  ric  has  been 
used  in  the  composition,  as  signifying  a  place  rich  or 
abounding  in  herons,  or  in  rooks,  ac 

[REIB,  «•  A  narrow  strip  of  cloth  or  the 
like,  ShetL    Dan.  reeb^  a  cord  or  line.] 

[RIEG,  f •  A  strip  of  a  different  colour  from 
the  rest  of  the  body  of  an  animal,  ibid.] 

RIEP,    #.        "A    slovenly-dressed     girl;" 
*  Buchan,  Gl.  Tarras. 

I  ay  was  caM  a  cant^  riep, 
&M  never  ba>I  a  pingle. 

Tarraa'a  Poems,  p.  40. 

Fris.  rep^n,  inquietum  esse,  et  nimia  inquicte  vcs- 
tes  terere :  Isl.  kriii-a,  tumultuarie  agere,  hrip,  tu- 
multuarium.  It  must  be  obscn-ed,  however,  tliat  the 
definition  given  of  riep  docs  not  quite  corrcsiK>nd  with 
the  epithet  canty .  As  the  Muse  is  the  speaker,  the 
appellation  might  seem  to  a^rce  better  with  Su.-0. 
rep^  IsL  ripp^  online  ahquid  recitare ;  or  with 
hrip-a,  rrpa,  raptim  factitarc,  scriptitarc;  G.  Andr., 
p.  123.     C.B.  rhip-iaw,  signities  to  pass  over,  to  skip. 

RIERFir,  (ulj.    «  Roariiis ;"  Gl.  Abcrd. 

Wi'  that  Ilob  Roj  gae  a  rair, 

A  rierfu*  roat  rais'd  Lo, 
.Twas  heanl,  they  said,  three  miles  and  mair. 
Wha  likes  may  cre<lit  gie. 
Christnuu  Ba'ing,  Skinner's  Mite.  Poet.,  p.  183^ 
Qa.  full  of  rair  or  noise. 
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[To  RIF,  V.  m  To  rive,  Barbour,  xx.  255, 
Skeat'sEd    Y .  Rife.] 

RIFE,«.    The  itch.    Y-Reif. 

To  RIFE,  RiFFE,  Rtffb,  Rif,  r.  n.  To  rive, 
to  be  rent. 

QvliA  can  not  bald  tbara  peot  ar  fre  to  iite, 

Chid*  QvliiU  than  hedia  rift,  and  halt  worthe  haca. 

bimi.  Vif^,  PfpL  M,  29. 

flo.^.  tifW^  laL  riv/o.  id.  E.  riic 

[Rnr,  *.  A  rift  in  a  hill  or  rock,  a  long, 
narrow  deep  fissure,  Shetl.    Dan.  W/V,  id.] 

[Rifted,  adj.  Marked  with  a  slit  from  the 
middle  to  the  extremity  of  the  ear,  a  term 
applied  to  cattle,  ibid.] 

RIFF-RAFF,  *.  1.  The  rabble,  persons  of  a 
worthless  character,  S. ;  also  used  as  a  low 
E.  word.    Y.  Orose*s  Ghiss.  Diet. 

p.  Worthless  things ;  applied  to  the  leavings 
of  a  stock  of  go(Ms  or  things,  S. 

It  ia,  howaTar,  a  rtrj  old  tenn  in  E..  applied  to  vile 


Tha  SaraziDa  ilk  man  ha  dooh  alia  rif^  rof. — 
Ha  aaoh  tham  rif  4s  rafofOMBA.  ilka  taile. 

JBL  Bnmtu,  pi  161. 276L 

It  alao  danotea  thinga  of  tha  baaaat  kind. 

Vt  ooitom  no  lernlM  of  thing  that  ha  fbivaC 
That  noithar  ha  no  hiac  anld  chalaage  rif  no  mf. 

Rid,,  pi  111. 

«*  Tha  laaat  acrap,  tha  leaat  hit,"  GL 

Farhapa  from  A.-S.  tvc^-ioa,  Sa.-G.  rifw<k.  lal.  rif- 
«^  nuMra,  whence  r^,  rapina ;  aa  haring  been  primaril j 
apDlied^  aa  above,  to  the  depredationa  of  war. 

Dan.  Hip«-nmff,  "the  rabUe,  the  drega  of  the  peo- 
ple^ the  mob^  h^.  Wolff.  He  |pTea  the  following 
aa  another  aenae  of  the  term,  obTionaly  the  primary 
one;  ''Frirolooaneia,  trampery,  triflca.^ paltry  atuff 
or  traah."  The  Dan.  form  of  the  word  throwa  light, 
periMpa,  on  S.  i?i/»,  aa  denoting  any  w«»thlc8a  peraon 


RIFT.    Leg.  RiST, «.    A  musical  instrument. 

—.The  rota,  and  tha  raoordour^  tha  riboa,  tha  riaL 

Mpuuu,  m.  la  MSL 


A.-8.  krite-ian^  Tibrare, 

To  RIFT,  v.n.    1.  To  belch,  to  eructate,  S. 

Three  times  tha  carlina  graia'd  and  rifled. 

JUmua^s  Poems,  L  297. 

Johnaon  mentiona  the  v.  Bat  it  ia  rather  a  pro- 
vincial word.  Skinner  giToa  it  aa  vaed  in  Lincolns. ; 
Dan.  raev-er,  Sn.-0.  ra^Mij  Alem.  rofan.  entctare ; 
Dan.  raeven,  eractatio.    8ibb.  deriTea  it  from  the  Lat.  v. 

**Rnctare,  to  rift."    Wedderbt  Vocab.,  p.  19. 

Fr.  rtup^-er^  id.,  haa  obrionaly  had  a  Goth,  origin  ; 
rempit  ^  belch. 

2.  To  ma^ify  in  narration,  to  talk  without 
book,  S. ;  synon.  BUno^  Blast, 

Some  carle  that's  wecl  kend  to  r{/i. 
Declares,  when  in  a  blastiaa  tift. 
In  days  of  jore,  how  he  saa  lift 
Twa  bows  o*  bear. 

The  Hmr'ai  Rig,  st  35. 

Thia  ia  merely  a  metaph.  nae  of  the  term,  aa  aDplied 
t(»  literal  emctation ;  in  the  aame  manner  as  Wind  ia 
need.     Aa  literal  eructation  ia  canaed  by  wind  in  the 


atomach,  the  other  ia  traced  to  ranity,  which  ia  merely 
the  flatulence  of  the  mind. 

Reft,  *.    1.  A  belch,  an  eructation,  S. 

And  tho*  their  stamack's  aft  in  tift 

In  Tacance-Ume, 

Yet  atanil  do  they  ken  the  r\fi 

0*  stappit  weym. 
•    FefguemnCe  Poem*,  iL  4d. 

2.  An  exaggerated  account  of  anything,  a  fib, 

S. 
[3.  Appearance,  look,  aspect,  BunfFs.] 

4.  A  hearty  and  free  conversation,  S. ;  synon. 
Crack. 

RiFTiNO,  9.     1.  The  act  of  belching,  S. 

"Bactaa,ri/lM|7."    Wedderb.  ibid.     . 

[2.  The  act  of  bragging,  exaggerating,  S.] 
[RIFT,  Rifted.    V.  under  Rife,  «.] 
RIG,  f .     1.  A  tumult ;  also,  a  frolic,  Loth. 
[2.  A  trick,  an  imposition,  West  of  S.] 

Rig  ia  uaed  aa  a  cant  term  in  E.,  siffnifying  "fun, 
game,  diveraion,  or  trick.  Tb  ran  one  a  rig  upon  any 
particular  person,  to  make  him  a  butt.  /  am  up  to 
your  ri^,  I  am  a  match  for  your  tricks."   Groae,  Claaa. 

Thia,  I  apprehend,  ia  a  corr.  pron.,  and  that  it  ia 
originally  the  aame  with  O.  E.  reak,  a  mad  prank. 
--Down  they  fling  me  ;  and,  in  that  rage, 
violent 


(For  they  are 


fellows^  they  play  such  reake. 

bea^A:  FUtch,,  p.  8347. 

Our  <nar4  Urquhart  also  uses  it.—"  It  were  enough 
to  undo  me  utterly,  to  fill  brimfull  the  cup  of  my 
misfortune,  and  make  me  play  tho  mad-pate  reeke  qf 
Bedlam."    Rabelais,  B.  iu.,  p.  78. 

Skinner  derives  it  from  Lat.  rex,  a  kmff,  or  A.-S. 
riee,  a  kingdom.  Rather  from  Su.-G.  ryck,  impetus, 
ryck-a,  cum  impetu  fern  ;  or  from  A.-S.  ric,  a  power- 
ful man,  Su.-G.  recke,  reke,  a  hero;  q.  to  pUy  the 
great  man,  by  acting  without  control  Seren.  how- 
ever, refciB  to  IsL  roek,  magnificnm  quid,  (G.  Andr.) 
and  alao  to  r^-a,  fueare. 

lal.  nV-«i  motare,  citare  in  gyrum.  I  suspect,  how- 
ever, that  rig,  in  thia  aenae,  la  rather  a  cant  term  of 
modem  formation. 

[To  Rio,  v.  a.     To  impose  upon,  to  befool, 

Clydes.] 
RIG,  RiGO,  8.     1.  The  back  of  au  animal. 

Anone  it  he  to  the  hie  mont  adew  ; 

His  Ule,  that  on  his  rig  before  tymes  lay. 
Vnder  his  wame  UttU  fall  abasitljr.     ^  ^,  ^ 

Jkmg,  VtrgU,  894,  W. 

"The  back,  Scot,  called  ih» rigging  and r^ftacX;" 
Rudd.    V.  Reissil. 

8.  A  ridge,  S. 

It  seems  to  receive  the  name  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  back,  in  relation  to  the  depression  of  the  sides ; 
aa  the  ridge  ia  elevated  above  the  furrow.    Chaucer, 

iSu*k'rigge,  ryggt,  id.  ''Rigg€  of  a  londe  PandJ. 
Porca.  Agger.**  Prompt.  Parv.  ^'Rygge  of  land, 
[Fr.]  sente?*    Palsgr.  B.  iii.,  F.  59,  b. 

Of  the,  Serranus,  quha  wald  nathing  schaw, 
Quhare  thou  thy  ngtjie  telis  for  to  saw, 
Aa  thou  was  chosin  capiUne  of  were  ? 

Voug.  VirgU,  196,  9. 


RIO 


[31] 


RIO 


3.  The  fold  of  a  web,  or  that  part  which  is 
folded  down  or  doubled,  as  distinguished 
from  the  selvedge. 


*'To  «Kh«w  the  diaaata  &  skaith  thatovre 

kfdis  liesiis  daly  and  at  all  ^jrmes  sastenia  he  the  mett- 
ing  of  wolen  dath  he  the  lelwich,  it  ia  thocht  expedient 
that  in  tyme  cammyn  all  wolen  datht  he  met  he  the 
riff,  and  nocht  he  the  selwich."  ParL  Ja.  IIL,  A. 
1480^  Acta  Ed.  1814,  p.  05.    Sdwkk,  i.e.,  eelvedge. 

4.  Bui-Rigj  three  men  shearing  on  one 
rid^  ibid. ;  apparently  named  from  buU^ 
a  piece  of  ground  which  does  not  form  a 
proper  ridge.    V.  Butt. 

5.  HJ^Rig^  the  right-hand  rig  ot  9l  company 
of  reapers.    V.  Ha*. 

RioanrfBAUK.  A  ridge  of  com  with  an 
intervening  strip  of  pasture,  Aug. 

"  Yon  tee  a  large  field  alternately  Taried  with  nar- 
row  stripes  of  com  and  pasture ;  this,  in  the  Tcmacular 
language  of  the  country,  is  rig  and  hauL*'  Edin. 
Mi^.,  Aug.,  1818k  P-  123.    V.  BAUiC 

Rio  and  Fur.  A  phrase  used  to  denote 
ribbed  stockings*  S. 

Rug  signifies  hack,  O.E. 

B.  Glonc  gives  the  following  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  Edward  the  Confessor  did  penance  for  listen- 
ing to  the  false  accusation  of  Robot,  Aidihishop  of 
CSuterhttcy,  against  his  mother;  p.  34a 

■ — The  hysaopes  echon, 
Eeh  after  other,  asoylede  then  kyng  of  thyi  trespes 
Myd  gsrden  in  hys  naked  rug^  k  that  gnA  pyte  was. 
Hue  stroke*  the  moder  ek,  wepynde  wel  acre, 
Gef  hym  to  asojrly,  k  ne  mygte  tot  reuthe  mor. 

It  seems  doubtful  whether  ^fnlm  signifies  rods,  or  it 
qraoD.  with  strobes,    V.  Gird,  s. 

In  EngUuid,  when  a  field  is  ploughed  roagfa,  it  is 
■aid  to  be  in  "ridge  and  furrow,"  or  rather  '*  in  rig 
and  furrow ;  **  to  which  ribbed  stockings  bear  a  kind 
of  resemblance.  For  this  remark  I  am  indebted  to  a 
litersnr  fh'end  in  London. 

A.-S.  hrieg,  Isl.  hriggr,  Su.-G.  rj/gg,  Dan.  rtg,  Belg. 
mgge.  Tent,  ruek,  dorsum. 

Rig  and  Rennet.    V.  Rexdal. 

RiG-BANEy  Ryo-bayne,  Rig-bone,  $.  The 
hack-bone. 

Wslkoe,  with  that,  apon  the  bak  him  gsif, 
Till  his  rgg  bajfne  he  all  in  sundyr  draif. 

ITa^&ue,  it  44,  MS. 
Syne  with  sne  cssting  dart 
Peining  his  rybbU  throw,  at  the  Uk  part 
Quhars  bene  the  cupliog  of  the  rigbont. 

Doug,  Ftrya,  S29,  43. 

Big-UMt,  S.  Dong,  uses  bone,  metri  causa.  JOggim- 
fteiie,  Chaucer. 

A.^.  kricgban,  Dan.  righeen,  Sn.-G.  rggUn,  spina 
dorsi. 

O.  B.  **J?^6oiie  or  bakbone.  Spina.  Spoodile.** 
Phnnpt  Parr.  '*Itigge  bont,  [Fr.]  eschine  ;  *  PaUgr. 
BLiii,F.  59.  * 

RiG-FiDGE,  $.  A  gentle  blow  on  the  back, 
Strathmore. 

Tent  /uffck-em,  signifies  to  drive,  to  beat,  pellere, 
pnlsare ;  Jick-en,  to  strike  softly,  ferire,  leviter  yirgis 
Mcntere,  Kilian.  Perhaps  the  term  has  had  its  origin 
nom  the  idea  of  the  hack  being  msde  \cJUige  by  a  blow. 


[Rig-fish,  #.  The  backbone  of  a  fish,  Shetl.] 

[RiGGA-REXDAL.  Run-rig»  Shetl.  Su.-0. 
ryggy  a  ridge»  and  del^  a  cuvision.] 

RiGGiEy  B.  A  name  given  to  a  cow  having  a 
stripe  of  white  along  the  back,  S.O.  and  B.; 
obviously  from  Rig^  the  back. 

RiGGix*  Rigging,  s.  1.  The  back,  S.  called 
also  rig^backj  Rudd. 

Syne  to  me  with  his  club  he  maid  ane  braid. 
And  twenty  rowtis  apoun  my  rigging  laid. 

Doug,  Virga,  451,  42L 

2.  The  top  or  ridge  of  a  house,  S.  riggeny  id. 
A.  Bor. 

A  hack  was  frae  the  rigging  hanging  fa 

Of  qosrter  kebbocks. 

Rou*a  HeUnore,  p.  77. 

Hence,  riggin-tree,  the  roof-tree,  or  beam  which  forms 
the  roof  of  a  house,  S. 

Sw.  tak'rygqen,  the  ridge  of  a  house ;  n.  ihack-riggin, 
A.-S.  Aric^  Biffnifies  /as%iifiii,  as  well  as  dorsum, 
Thae9  tempUs  Kricg,  Templt  fastigium,  Luke,  iv.  9. 

O.  E.  ^*Bggging€  ol  an  hows.  Porturacon.'* 
Prompt.  Panr.  *^ Rigging  of  a  house,  [Fr.]  chaulme ;  '* 
Pabgr.,  B.  iii.,  F.  59,  b. 

3.  A  small  ridge  or  rising  in  ground. 

'*  And  fra  thyne  towart  the  west  to  the  heid  of  the 
dene  of  Logy  the  landis  of  Westire  Logy,  with  the 
powis,  powlandis,  and  foirbank  tharof,  as  thai  ly  toi^-art 
the  northe  to  the  heid  of  the  bank  riggin  callit  the 
Bagingait."    Acts  Ja.  V.  1540,  Ed.  1814,  p.  379. 

RlGGIN-STANE,  RiGGING-STOXE,  #.        One  of 

the  stones  which  form  the  ridge  of  a  house, 
S.  riggin-^atane. 

'*  He  took  down  the  riggin  stones,  comer  stones  with 
thereit.'*    Spalding,  ii.  228.         • 

RiGGiT,  Rigged,  adj.  Having  a  white 
stripe,  or  white  and  brown  streaks,  running 
along  the  back ;  applied  to  cattle,  ibid. 

••When  a  stripe  of  white  run  [r.  ran]  along  the 
ridge  of  her  back,  she  sot  the  name  of  a  rigged  cow." 
Agr.  Sunr.  AyrsL,  p.  425. 

RIG-ADOWN-DAISY.  The  name  riven 
to  the  ancient  custom  at  weddings  of  danc* 
ing  on  the  grass,  before  the  use  of  barns 
for  this  purpose,  Gall. 

*•  Anciently  the  waddin/owk  danced  a  great  deal  on 
the  grass.— This^was  termed  rig-adown-daisu, "  Gall. 
Encyc. 

E.  rigadoon,  Fr.  rigadon,  "a  kind  of  brisk  dance. 


performed  by  one  couple."  I  need  scarcely  add,  that 
daisy  refers  to  the  simple  ornaments  of  the  floor  on 
which  this  dance  is  pertormed. 


RIGGIN,  8.    A  tenn  of  reproach  to  a  woman  J 
Shetl. 

Perhaps  from  lal.  hruki,  loagurio,  a  long  pole ;  as 
rung,  runt,  &c.,  are  used  in  S.  ;  or  from  reiginn,  oUsti- 
natus,  rigidus. 

*  RIGHT,  adj.    In  the  exercise  of  reason,  S. 
V.  RicuT. 


BIO 


t«l 


BIL 


RIOHTSUA,  adv.     In  like  maoDer.     Y. 

SiCHTSVA. 

BIOLANy  RloLANDy  RiOLDCO,  s.  An  animal 
that  is  half  castrated,  S.  RiggiU^  A.  Bor^ 
a  ram  that  has  one  testicle. 

— Te  lall  haa  a  rigland  shirs  ' 
Tow  BBMniB'  gift  to  be. 

Jamiemm's  Popular  BaU.,  iL  272. 

B.  ri^  rig$k^  riggU,  ridgeUng.    V.  Jan.  Eljvu 


[RIOLYy  adj.  Unsteady,  rickety,  ShetL ; 
another  form  of  ricklu^  q.  v.  Dan.  ruagehj 
id.] 

HIG-IIARIE,  «•  1;,  A  name  given  to  a  base 
coin.  Loth.  Domfr. 

My  Imims  wera  bard  lika  a  stane  dyke. 
No  Rig-Marit  waa  in  my  pune. 

iratewV  CUIw,  L  14. 

fttpfwed  to  havo  originated  from  one  of  the  hOloo 
oooM  atmck  during  the  regency  of  Morton*  in  the  leign 
of  Jamea  VL  These,  I  am  informed,  in  order  to  give 
them  cvrrsBcy,  or  to  arert  from  himself  the  odimn  of 
dobnaing  the  coin,  he  caased  to  be  antedated,  as  if  they 


had  proceeded  from  Q.  Mary'a  mint.     Moat  of  them 
aeeoraii^T  bore  the  words  6eg,  MarUt^  as  part 
Isavid.     I  have  seen  some  of  them,  however. 


are  iaaeribed,  Jaoobua  5,  and  bearing,  inatead  of  M.  R. 
athefiald^Ly.    Y.  GilK  Stuart's  Hist,  of  Scotland. 

S.  The  term  riamarie  is  used  in  Oalloway  as 
•ynon.  with  £.  rtg^  denoting  a  mischiei'ons 
frolic,  a  tumult  or  uproar. 

BIGBtLAROLEy  9,  A  long-winded  incoherent 
atmr  or  speech,  a  sort  of  rhapsody,  S.  It 
is  abo  used  as  an  adj. 

Ovoae  renders  it "  round  about,  nonaensieal ;  **  Clasa. 
DicL    It  seems  to  be  merely  a  cant  word ;  eontaiaing 
allusion,  periiaj^  to  running  a  rig.    Or  shall  we 
it  to  IsL  reig^ta^  faatuose  se  gerere,  and  raf-o^ 
n,  with  the  conneetiTe  particle  fiia  intervening. 
T.  Mr.  Todd's  remarks,  £.  Diet. 

Rigmarole,  adj.  Long-winded  and  conf  used. 


taj. 


S.,  also  loW] 

RIGS,  RioiBUS,  9.  A  game  of  children, 
Aberd. ;  said  to  be  the  same  with  Scotch  and 
EmgUsh;  also  called  Rockety  Row. 

RIGWIDDIE,  9.  1.  Tlie  rope  or  chain,  that 
crosses  the  bach  of  a  horse,  when  he  is 
y<dced  in  a  cart,  by  which  the  shafts  are 
supported,  S. 

Fkom  r^,  back,  and  widdU^  a  twig,  or  bundle  of 
wiClhet  /  as  this  had  been  used  before  the  use  of  lopes. 
This  custom  is  stillpreserved  in  some  parts  of  S.  The 
rigwiddU,  in  the  Highlands,  is  to  this  day  made  of 
twisted  twi^  of  oak. 

That,  which  fiutens  the  harrow  to  the  yoke  is  called 
a  tfdtMdle^  also  cutwiddie^  (Fife),  more  commonly,  a 
mtader-graitk.  To  this  are  fastened  two  awutgle-iretM  ; 
aad  to  these  the  horses  are  yoked  by  the  tkeaU  or 
vacsa,  9. 

IsL  <rod^  denotes  a  stake  or  pole. 

2.  One  of  a  darable  frame,  one  that  can  bear 
a  great  deal  of  fatigue  or  hard  usage,  Fife ; 


evidently  in  allusion  to  the  toughness  of  the 
materials  of  which  this  implement  is  formed. 

RlOWiDDlE,a<(^'.     1.  A  rigwiddie  body ^  one  of 
a  stubborn  disposition,  Fife ;    the  figure 
here  transferred  to  the  mind. 


[2.  Thrawn,  ill-shaped,  ugly  and  weasened; 
when  applied  to  tiie  body,  or  to  the  appear- 
ance, as  in  Bums'  Tam  o'Shantcr. 

Bat  withered  beldams,  anld  and  droll, 
Jtifpooodie  bagM,  wad  spean  a  foal, 
Lowping  and  tUnging  on  a  cruniiiiock, 
I  wonder  didna  turn  thy  stoniacL.  ] 

3.  Expl.  **  Deserving  tlie  taiddie  or  gaUuws ;  ** 
as,  **a  rigwiddie  carlin,"  an  old  wife  who  de- 
serves to  be  hanged,  Aberd. 

RiGWiDDiE-NAG,  9.  A  Iiorse  that  has  one  of 
its  testicles  amputated,  Roxb. 

Perhaps  as  signifying  that  he  is  thns  better  fitted 
for  dranght.  Or  sliall  wo  supfiose  that  rigwiddie  hoB 
been,  by  vnl|^  corruption,  substituted  for  Jfiglan,  q.  v.  ? 

RIK,  Ryke,  9.    A  kingdom. 

And  hawbrekis,  that  war  qnhyt  as  flouris. 
Maid  thaim  gletirand,  as  thai  war  lyk 
Tyll  angelys  hey  off  hewytiys  ryjt. 

Barbour,  viiL  234,  MS. 

Bot  Wallace  thriss  this  kynrik  conquest  haile. 
In  Ingland  for  locht  battaiU  on  that  rik. 

Wallace,  U.  35S. 

^ife^FbrthEd. 

Uoes  G.  reikis  iinperiam,  principatns,  dominatio ; 
A.-S.  rgee.  Franc,  riki,  riche^  regnum. 

rike-penny;  $. 

"  Angnst  13;  1681.— The  bill  ancnt  rike-penny,  pole- 
money,  and  retention-money,  were  rejected."  Law's 
Memorialla,  p.  202. 

This,  I  think,  must  be  meant  for  Reik-penntf, 
**Smoke-^ver  and  Smoke- Penny,'*  says  Jacob,  "oro 
to  be  paid  to  the  ministers  of  divers  parishes,  as  a 
MOif MS  m  lieu  of  tithe-wood  :  and  in  some  manors,  for- 
merly belonging  to  religious  houses,  there  is  still  paid, 
M  appendant  to  the  said  manors,  the  ancient  Peter- 
Peitee,  by  the  name  of  Smoke-money."  Vo.  Smoke-Sil- 
ver, Bnt  the  term  rike-pennp  seems  rather  to  refer  to 
a  tax  which  Charles  II.  had  imposed  on  EngLind,  and 
wiahed  to  extend,  as  well  as  poU-money,  to  Scotland ; 
ooneeming  which  the  same  writer  gives  the  following 
aoconnt : 

**  CAimney- JTon^y,  otherwise  called  Hearth-Afoney, 
a  dn^  to  the  crown  on  houses,  by  stat.  14  Car.  2,  cap. 
2.  l!very  fire-hearth  and  atove  of  every  dwelling  and 
other  house  within  Endand  and  Wales,  (except  such 
M  pay  not  to  church  and  poor)  shall  bo  chargeable  with 
2l  per  annum,  pavable  at  Michaelmas  and  Lady-day, 
to  tne  kinff  ana  his  heirs,  and  successors. — ^This  tax 
being  much  complained  of,  as  burthensome  to  the 
pec^e,  hath  been  long  since  taken  off,  and  others  im- 
posed in  ita  stead." 

[RIKKER,  9.  A  long  slender  spar  of  wood, 
such  as  is  used  for  making  the  fish-spears 
colled  *'  sticker,**  also  for  small  boat  spars, 
Shetl.] 

RILLING,  *.  A  shoe  made  of  rough  un- 
tanned  leather.    V.  Rewelynys. 


RIM 


[»] 


RIN 


BIM,  #•    A  sort  of  nxky  bottom  in  the  sea, 
where  fish  are  caught,  Orkn* 

**  As  to  voeks,  w«  have  three  of  what  we  odl  rimf^ 
whieh  ftre  genenllj  occapied  by  oar  fishermen  as  their 
beet  fiehing  grounds; — ^the  rim  shoals  deepen  from 
twenl^  to  forty  fathom,  or  upwards."  P.  Birsay, 
Orkney,  Statist.  Ace,  zir.  351. 

Parbape  allied  to  IsL  Amuii,  eaxoaa  loca,  cantibns 
cOBtinuia  obeita,  G.  Andr.  ;  if  not  a  derivative  from 
fV»  SiL-O.  rrfp  whence  K  rirf  of  rodta. 

RIM  (of  the  belljr),  s.     The  peritoneum,  S. 

— "  The  body—eweUs  sometimes  to  such  a  degree, 
thai  the  peritoneum,  or  rim  of  the  belly,  as  it  is  called 
hf  the  shepherds,  gives  way,  and  strong  convulsions 
are  sncoeeded  by  death  in  a  few  hours  from  the  fint 
attack.**    Essavs  HighL  Soc,  iii.  363. 

Peilupe  we  find  the  term  in  its  primitive  sense  in 
IsL  riini,  coUicnlus. 

RiM-BURST,  #•    The  disease  called  a  rupture 
or  Hernia. 

** Hernia,  a  nm-burU,*'  Wedderb.  Vocab.,  p.  19. 
Henee  RwAunin^  q,  v. 


BofBUBSTENNESSy  f.  The  state  of  being 
under  a  Hernia* 

**Bamex.    BimburtienneMi.''    Wedderb.  Vocab.,  p. 
47. 

RIMBURSIN,^.  A  rupture  of  the  abdomi- 
nal muscles ;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
belly  sometimes  bursts,  Bord.  Northumb. 
Horses  and  cows  are  .both  subject  to  it. 

-The  wona,  the  warcit  wedonyitha, 
' »,  nppliti  and  bellythra. 

MomFa  Cutting,  GL  Compl.,  p.  331. 

rim  (of  the  belly),  and  burti,  or  the  part  pa. 


BIMLESSy'  adj.   Beckless,  regardless,  Aberd. 

Sappoeed  to  allude  to  the  phrase  used  as  to  those 
who  say  or  do  any  thins  contrary  to  common  sense, 
that  they  speak  or  act  *' without  rhyme  or  reason." 
Aa,  however,  E.  rim,  signifies  a  border,  the  adj.  may 
be  fonned  from  this,  as  denoting  those  who  disregiurd 
all  limits  in  their  conversation. 


BIMPIN,  f.    1.  A  lean  cow,  Boxb. 
2.  An  old  ugly  woman,  ibid. 

Tent  rimpe,  ano.  rompe,  ruga,  romp-en,  rimpel-en, 
rasMre ;  A.-S.  hrympeUe,  ruga.  Su.-0.  krymp-a,  con- 
triuii,  seems  to  acanowledge  the  same  root,  the  aspirate 
k  of  the  IsL  being  hardened  into  k.  This  denomination 
has  orobably  been  conferred  from  the  number  of  wrink- 
be  taat  i^pear. 

BIM-BAM,  adv.    In  a  state  of  disorder,  W. 
Loth. 

IsL  rym-o,  diffugere  ;  Teut  ramm-tn,  salire. 

To  BIN,  V.  n.     1.  To  run,  flow,  S. 

sic  multitude 
Of  slanchter  he  maid,  quhil  Exauthua  the  flude 
Mycht  fynd  no  way  to  n'a  vnto  the  see. 

Doug.  Virga,  165,  18. 

Mocs-0.  Alem.  nnn-aii,  Su.-0.  IsL  rinn-<i.  Germ. 
Belg.  riaa-en,  currere. 

[2.  To  suppurate,  as  in  a  running  sore,  Glydes.] 
vou  IV. 


.3.  To  curdle,  to  become  curdled,  in  con- 
•eqneiiGe  ot  being  soured  by  heat ;  a  term 
iBed  as  to  milk,  o. 

8n.-G.  rtunn-^,  rraa-o,  ooagulars;  miolhm  or 
rmmem;  the  milk  is  rutt^  or  curdled.  Hence  E. 
remmd^  eoagnlum,  8.  eonuik 

(To  Bin,  v.  a.  1.  To  run  from,  to  flee ;  as, 
iorin  the  cowUry^  West  of  S. 

2.  To  run  past,  to  avoid,  to  evade,  to  smuggle ; 
as,  to  rtn  tA€  cutter^  i.e.,  to  evade  the  revenue 
cutter,  hence,  to  smuggle.  The  term  is 
also  used  to  express  bringing  drink  into  a 
workshop,  oi  to  servants,  nvithout  the 
knowledge  of  the  employer:  the  one  who 
does  so  is  said  ^^torinthe  enUter^  S. 

3.  To  distil  whisky.  West  of  S.,  Bauffs.] 

4.  To  dam,  as,  to  rtn  Btochngs^  to  dam  them 
in  the  heeb  with  thread  of  their  own 
quality,  to  render  them  more  durable,  S. 

[To  BiK  abovt.  To  wander  about,  to  go  from 
place  to  place,  S.    V.  Binabout.] 

[To  Bin  akin.  1.  To  run  behind  or  at  one's 
heels,  to  follow  closely,  Glydes. 

2.  To  fall  into  debt,  ibid.] 

[To  Bin  at.  To  attack,  to  fall  upon  with  in- 
tent to  injure,  Clydes.    V.  Bin  on^ 

To  Bin  m  one's  head.  1.  To  produce  a  slight 
degree  of  intoxication,  to  occasion  a  tran- 
sient giddiness  or  stupor;  as,  ^I  dama 
tak  that  wine  in  the  forenoon,  it  wad  rtn  in 
my  head^  S.  This  is  equivalent  to  the 
phrase,  to  fly  to  the  luad. 

2.  Used  impers.  It  rins  {  my  head^  I  have 
an  indistinct  recollection  of  this  or  that,  S. 

8v.  J>d  rinner  mig  nu  i  tinnet.  It  comes  now  into 
mj  idnd.  Det  lann  mig  i  nnnet.  It  occuned  to  my 
mnd;  Wideg. 

To  Bin  on.  To  push,  to  butt  as  a 
furious  bull,  Glydes. 

To  Bin  aure.      1.  To  continue,  not  to  be 

interrupted ;  like  E.  run  on. 

"It  ia  thought  expedieut, — that  this  present  Parlia- 
Meat  rya  still  cure,  but  ony  particular  contineuation  ;" 
Le.,  proro^tion.    4  Feb.,  1546.    Keith's  Hist.,  p.  49. 

[2.  To  overflow,  to  boil  over.  West  of  S.] 

To  Bin  out.  Not  to  contain,  especially  used 
of  liquids ;  to  leak,  to  allow  to  escape,  S. 

A.-S.  mt-rine,  nZ-ryne,  exitus,  effluxus ;  utrgnas  wae- 
fern,  ezittts  aquarum. 

Bin,  «.    1.  A  run ;  also,  the  act  of  running,  S. 

Ralph  mean  time  from  the  door  comes  with  a  nn, 
Anapny'd  that  Jean  sod  Nory  vad  gang  in. 
And  tiy  gin  they  yon  fiery  lass  cou'd  tiutae. 

Boit^s  HeUnort,  p.  89. 

E 
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%•  A  Tin  of  waiteTf  a  waterfall;  also,  a 
tireaiiiy  S. 

0«nB.  rhme,  §am»f  Sil-0.  raenna,  eanalis. 

8.  A  ford,  where  the  water  is  shallow,  and 
ripples  as  it  flows,  Fife. 

A.-S.  rjfiM;  eonni  aquae  ;  M0M.-O.  riimo,  torrent. 

BiM^ABOUTy  Rymwar&-Aboute,  «.  A  vaga- 
bond, one  who  runs  about  through  the 
ooiintiy. 

"*  Aweel,  Willie,  Ye  canna  help  an  ill  name.  Some 
Ittady  rimaboui  had  emptied  the  laird'a  hen-bawks, 
yaelreeii,  aa  clearly  as  fifty  foamarts,  and  back  came 


the  lame  reckleaa  neer-do-gude  to-night."     Blackw. 
Mag..  Kay,  1820,  p.  163. 

**AlMwatthe  said  aohirref,  bolyeis  k  offictaris,  in- 

SW  at  like  ooartc,  gif  thar  be  ony  that  makia  thaim 
m  that  ar  nocht  hardii,  or  no  lik  vtheris  rynnarU 
Aeli  Ja.  IL,  1449,  £d«  1614,  p.  36. 


Bnf«THE-cx>UNTBT,  ».  A  fugitive,  one  who 
has  fled  the  country  for  his  misdeeds, 
Teviotd. 

[RiNEOATE,  t.  A  vagabond,  a  tramp,  Clydes. 

Thia  is  properly  a  oorr.  of  Mid.  Enz.  rtnegat,  from 
pan.  rtmtgaao^  ht.  one  who  has  denied  the  faith.  Low 


liil.  rmtgeart*    E.  ranegade^  oorr.  into  runarfott.^ 

Bcr-THSHBOUT,  $.  A  needjr,  houseless  vag- 
nuit,S. 

Tlus  is  piuited  SwUhereoui,  Waverlev.  But  in  GL 
Aactiqiiary,  OTidently  in  reference  to  the  passage  in 
Wavwlsy,  it  ia  more  properly  given  as  here. 

Bih-Thereout,  adj.  Used  in  the  same  sense, 
S. 

**  Ta  lifttia  rta-Ultfre-oitf  de*il  that  ye  are,  what  takes 
M  rakiitf  throagh  the  gutters  to  see  folk  hangit  ?  " 

**iKaaer«oM<,  gad-about ;  vagrant ; "  61.  Antiq. 

Bik-Wa*,  Biw-Waw,  8.  A  partition,  a  taall 
that  runs  or  extends  from  one  side  of  the 
house  to  the  other,  and  divides  it,  S. 


9  migfat  prefer  Sn.-0.  ren,  a  stake,  as  this  sort 
of  waD  ia  often  made  with  stakes  interlaced  with  straw 
aadday. 

[BiNKEB,  9*    A  clue  of  yam,  Shctl.] 

[Bnnay,  Binning,  t .  A  running  sore,  an 
nicer;  also,  a  flowing  of  matter  from  a 
wound,  the  act  of  flowmg.  West  of  S.] 

BiNNiN  Darn.  A  disease  in  cows,  in  which 
they  are  severely  affected  with  a  flux,  S.  B. 
Daim  may  signify  what  is  secret. 

[BccNiN-MiNK,  s.    A  sli|>-knot,  Banffs.] 

BiNNiNS,  BiNNiNGS,  s.vL  The  vulgar  desig- 
nation for  scrofula,  o. 

•«JB)iiuita0i^  ulcers;'*  GaU.  Enc 

To  BIND,  Bynde,  r.  a.  To  dissolve  any  fat 
substance  by  the  heat  of  the  fire  ;  as,  to 


rind  butter^  to  ritid  tallow^  i.e.|  to  melt  it,  S. 
also,  render. 

*'That  na  maner  of  man^tak  vpon  hand,  to  rgndtt 
mylt,  nor  banell  telloun,  vnder  the  pane  of 
tinsaU  of  aU  thair  godis."  Acte  Ja.  V.,  15i0,  c.  105, 
Ed.  1666,  c  123,  Marray. 

It  makes  them  cloat  elbows  and  breaxts. 
Keep  rinded  butter  In  charter  chests. 

ColviTa  Mock  Poem,  P.  L,  p.  77. 

I  leave  the  creash  within  my  wame, 
With  a'  my  heart  to  Finlay  Grame ; 
It  will  be  better  than  swine  seam 

For  any  wramp  or  minyte  ; 
First  shear  it  small,  and  rind  it  tine 
Into  a  kettle  clean  and  fine. 

WaUon's  COL,  i.  60. 

From  Su.-G.  Isl.  rind-^,  pellere,  propeUere,  because 
it  is  beaten  during  the  operation ;  as  we  say,  to  beat 
butler;  or  fromlsL  raena-o,  rinde,  lique&cere,  to 
melt.  S.  and  A.  Bor.  render  is  evidently  from  the 
same  source.  **To  melt  down.  To  render  suet. 
North."    GL  Grose. 

BIND,  Bynd,  *.  Hoar-frost;  froat-ryndj 
Loth.,  Berwicks. ;  synon.  Rime.   V.  Bhyne. 

This  ia  undoubtedly  a  corruption,  aa  the  A.-S.  and 
IsL  term  is  An'm,  Sn.-G.  rim^  and  Belg.  rym. 

BINEGATE,  $.  A  vagabond,  Upp.  Clydes. 
[V.  under  Bin.] 

To  BING,  V.  a.    1.  To  reign,  S. 

Do  dots  the  penonn  of  wyndis,  and  thar  on  ring, 

Doug,   VirgU,  17,  28. 

2.  To  rage,  to  prevail  with  universal  influence ; 
also  rung. 

*'The  tym  it  hapnis  this  oontagius  plage  and  pea- 
telanoe  to  ryng^  Ac. — ^The  grit  pestilance  now  thar 
rungandr    Aberd.  Beg.,  Cent.  16. 

To  BiNG  down,  v.  a.  To  overpower,  to  over- 
bear, Aberd. 

[To  BiNG  viij  V.  n.  To  yield,  submit,  succumb, 
Banffs.] 

To  Bmo  owre^  v.  a.    To  hold  in  subjection,  S. 
BiNO,  $.    1.  Kingdom. 

Thair  saw  we  mony  wrangons  conqaerouris, 
Withoutin  richt  reiffaris  of  otheris  ringis. 

Lyndsa^a  Warkia,  1502,  p.  230. 

Honour,  qaod  echo,  to  this  heuenlie  ring. 
Differs  noit  lar  frae  this  waridlie  governing. 

PtUiee  qf  Honour,  lit  77. 

Although  this  may  be  viewed  as  a  corr.  of  the  Fr. 
or  Lat.  T.,  yet  we  have  some  very  ancient  Goth,  words 
of  a  similar  form.  Moes-G.  ragin-on,  r«tl'm-0fi,  to  go- 
vern, to  preside ;  ragin^U,  a  senator. 

2.  It  also  signifies  reign,  S.  It  seems  doubt- 
ful to  which  of  these  senses  the  hist  extract 
belongs. 

But  gif  thow  will  thine  hart  incline, 

And  keip  his  blis»it  law  ditiine  ; 

— As  did  monie  faithfull  kio^is 

Of  Israeli,  during  thair  riw'/ij  :— 

Quhais  riche  rewarde  waA  heuinly  bliss, 

Quhilk  sail  be  thine,  thou  doand  this*. 

^  Xyiui«ay*«  IVarkis,  1592,  p.  273. 

R.  Bmnne  uses  it  in  this  sense,  p.  85. 

To  William  the  rede  kyng  is  gyuen  the  coroun, 

At  Westmynsteie  toke  he  ryng  in  the  abbay  of  Londoun. 
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KiNOiK,  adj.    With  great  energy,  powerf  ul, 
Clydes.,  Banffs.] 

[RiNOiK,  ado.    With  ease,  easily,  ibid] 

BINO9  #•    1.  A  circular  fort,  S* 


''Hmtv  Are  fluny  Pieitsh  and  Scotch  encampments 
ia  this  pMiah  mmI  the  neigfaboarhood.  All  ot  them 
are  of  a  romid  or  ot«I  figure,  and  are  caUe<l  rings  by 
the  commoo  people."  P.  Lander,  Berw.  Statist.  Ace., 
i77. 

**  There  are  ia  the  pariah  four  encampments,  all  of  a 
oircalar  fignre,  callea  ringt  by  the  common  people." 
P.  Colter,  Lanark  Statist  Aoc.,  vi.  76.  V.  also  xiii. 
390^301. 

This  term  aeeins  to  be  used  only  in  the  South  and 
Soath-West  of  S. ;  and  may  have  originated  itieruly 
from  the  eirenlar  form  of  these  enclosures.  Among 
the  Northern  nations,  however,  the  same  word,  pri- 
BDarily  siniifying  a  ring  fur  the  finger,  or  any  thing 
curcaur,  has  beoi  applied  to  these  places  where  thing^ 
liM,  Le.,  their  eomi^io,  or  public  conventions,  were 
heuL  Henoe  the  phrase,  in  the  Sw.  laws,  A  thing  oe 
a  rimgt  in  judieio  et  circulo ;  Ihre,  in  vo. 

AmoDgthe  Germans  it*  was  extended  to  encamp- 
ments. The  Huns  gave  the  name  of  Rlng^  or  Hring^, 
to  that  place  in  the  middle  of  the  camp,  of  a  circular 
form,  in  which  the  king,  with  his  nobles,  used  to 
kidge^  both  for  the  sake  of  honour  and  of  security. 
Lambeo.  Bibl.  Yindoh.  ap.  Ihre.  Hence  the  palace  of 
their  prinoea  was  denominated  Mingua.  V.  Du 
Cange. 

It  has,  with  great  probabili^,  been  supposed  by 
VereL  and  other  learned  writers,  that  from  ring^  as 
denoting  anch  an  assembly,  the  ItaL  have  formed 
ftng-aret  arMjf-oiY,  aring-artt  verba  facere  in  comitiis, 
Ibrob  aenatn  ;  whence,  Fr.  harang-uer,  the  word  beins 
merely  aspirated.  Fr.  rang-er,  to  set  in  order,  and 
rma,  the  risht  of  precedence  in  a  public  meeting.  E. 
roM,  have  Geen  tnoed  to  the  same  source. 

8.  Used  as  syooa.  with  ritiif  a  race,  if  uot  aa 

tfTotumm 

*'  It  ia  enoogh  that  these  who  run  a  race  see  the  ^Id 
only  at  the  starting  place  ;  and  possibly  they  see  little 
m)>re  of  it,  or  nothmg  at  all,  till  thev  win  to  the  rinq^s 
end,  and  get  the  flold  in  the  loof  of  their  hand." 
RntherfordViLett.,  P.  i.  ep.  24.    V.  Remk. 

8.  The  name  for  a  came  of  marbles  among 
boys,  denominated  from  their  drawing  a 
ring  or  circle,  in  which  the  marbles  are 
phi^ced,  S.  B. 

4.  *The  meal  which  iills  up  the  crevices  in  the 
circle  around  the  millstones,  Lotlu 

To  fill  these  with  the  first  grain  that  is  ground,  after 
the  stones  are  picked,  is  called  ringing  the  mill. 

^.•*The  Jiing  is  the  meal  which,  in  the  course  of 
grinding,  falls  round  the  mill  stone,  between  it  and  the 
wooden  case  surrounding  it."  Abstract,  Proof  con- 
oeming  the  MiU  of  Inveramsy,  A.  lb  14,  p.  1. 

This,  aceording  to  the  species  ol  grain,  is  called 
rmg-wm,  rUtg-malt^  &c.,  S. 

**Bv  Decreet  Arbitral,  1  firlot  of  com  and  1  firiot 
of  malt,  as  ring^wn  and  ring-maii,  out  of  each  plough." 
Ibid.,  p.  2. 

This  is  diflerent  from  the  definition  of  the  term  in 
Ang.  V.  MiLL-Ri.xo.  The  term,  as  thus  expl.  seems 
merely  to  respect  the  circular  form  of  the  stones. 

To  Ring  the  mill.  To  fill  the  crevices  round 
the  mill-stone  with  the  first  grain  that  is 
ground,  after  the  stones  are  picked,  S. 


— "  The  tenants  ringing  the  miU  to  themselves,  and 
carrying  away  the  same  ring  with  them.**  Abstract 
ui  tup.  p.  2. 

"That  when  he  ringfil  the  mill,  he  took  home  the 
ring,  paying  the  firiot  of  dried  com,  and  of  malt, 
corresponding  to  his  plough."    Ibid.,  p.  3. 

To  Ride  at  thb  Ring.  A  phrase  denoting  an 
ancient  amusement. 

[For  yon  aloue  I  ride  the  ring. 

For  yon  I  wear  the  blue ; 
For  you  alone  1  strive  to  sing, 

Ob,  tell  me  how  to  woo  I 

Minet,  SeoL  Bonl.,  v.  UL] 

Bandolph,  in  a  letter  to  Cecil,  dated  7th  Dec. 
1561,  gives  an  account  of  this  pastime  as  celebrated 
at  the  court  of  Scotland,  in  the  presence  of  Q.  Mary. 
.  '*  From  this  purpose  we  fell  in  talk  of  the  pastimes 
that  were  the  Sunday  before,  where  the  Lord  Robert, 
the  Lonl  John,  and  others  rait  ai  the  Hint/t  six  agaiii^it 
six,  disguised  and  apparelled,  the  one  half  liku'wuiueii, 
the  other  half  like  strangers,  in  strange  masking  gar* 
ments.  The  Marquis  that  day  did  very  well ;  but  the 
women,  whoee  part  the  Lord  Robert  did  sustain,  ic>n 
the  Ring,  The  Queen  herself  beheld  it,  and  as  many 
others  as  listed."    Keith's  Hist.,  p.  206. 

A.-S.  hring-eete,  signifies  circus,  *'aroundleorcircle, 
a  place  in  Rome,  where  the  people  sat  and  saw  games; 
Jiring-aeta,  Ciroenses,  games  of  wrestling,  running, 
and  the  like  exercises  4 ''  Somner.  Hriinf  seems  here 
used  in  reference  to  the  circular  form  of  the  buildings. 
But  Alem.  rimg  was  transferred  to  the  entertainment ; 
lucta,  certamen ;  ringen,  certare,  luctare ;  Dan.  ring- 
er, id.  In  Su.-G.  it  is  used  to  denote  a  ring,  which, 
as  it  was  anciently  suspended  at  the  tournaments,  the 
knights  attempted  to  carry  away  with  their  lances. 
Hence,  rida  till  ringft,  hastiludinm  exercere  ;  ItaL  ar- 
ringo,  locns  oertaminis. 

It  is  ainenlar,  that  this  ancient  custom  of  ruling  lU 
the  ring,  wnich  was  reckoned  an  amusement  worthy  of 
the  most  celebrated  knights,  is  now  observed  only  by 
the  Fraternity  of  Chapmen,  on  the  day  of  the  annual 
election  of  their  president  or  Lord, 

*'To  prevent  that  intemperance  to  which  social 
meetings  in  such  situations  are  sometimes  prone,  they 
spend  the  evening  in  some  public  competition  of  dex- 
terity or  skilL  Of  these,  riding  at  the  ring,  (an  amuse- 
ment  of  andent  and  warlike  origin),  is  the  chief.  Two 
perpendicalar  posts  are  erected  on  this  occasion,  with 
a  cross  beam,  from  which  is  suspended  a  small  ring  : 
the  competitors  are  on  horseback,  each  haviuc  a  point- 
ed rod  in  his  hand ;  and  he  who,  at  full  gallop,  pass- 
ing betwixt  the  posts,  carries  away  the  ring  on  his  rod, 
gains  the  prize. *^  P.  Dunkeld,  Perths.  Statist  Ace, 
XX.  433. 

This  seems  to  have  been  an  amusement  used  in  Ice- 
land. Hence,  hringleiJtur,  lusus  genua,  Verel. ;  liter- 
ally, the  rintj-sport,  or  plajf  ;  Sw.  ringltek. 

Ring  Daxcis.  ^^S.  a  kind  of  dances  of 
many  together  in  a  ring  or  circle,  taking 
one  another  by  the  hands,  and  quitting 
them  again  at  certain  turns  of  the  tune  (or 
Spring^  as  Scot,  we  call  it),  and  sometimes 
the  Piper  is  put  in  the  center ;"  Kudd. 

Like  to  the  goddes  Diane  with  hir  rout, — 

Ledand  ring  dancit,  ^uham  followis  ouer  all  qahare 

Ane  thousand  nymphu  fiokand  here  and  thare. 

Doug.  Virgil,  28,  42L 

"  The  riiM7  means  the  dance  d  la  nmde"  Sir  D.  D. 
Annals,  i.  239,  N. 

The  learned  judce  is  certainly  right.  For  Kilian 
-  gives  Teut»~  nn^A-oaiw  as  synon.  with  ronden-dans, 
orbis  saltatorins.    V.  Hop. 
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Snro-TENCE,  t.  A  fence  sorrounding  a  farm 
Loth. 

Bnro-FENCXT,  parU  adj.  Surrounded  by  a 
fence;  applied  to  a  farm^  ibid. 

**BT«r7  fMrmer  ■hooU  1m  what  it  called  rina-feneed, 
thai  u,  MpArafted  firom  his  neigfaboan  by  a  general  en- 
ckMvra.''    Agr.  Sanr.  E.  Lolh.,  p.  272. 

[To  RINO  battle  belU.    To  confirm  a  bargain 
'  by  hooking  each  othei^s  little  fingers :  com- 
mon among  children,  Mearns.] 

To  RING  m,  V.  n.  1.  Bells  are  said  to  be 
ringing  ni,  when,  in  order  to  stop  them,  the 
repetition  of  the  strokes  becomes  quicker 
than  bef ore»  S. 

na  plizaM  aeema  to  tigiiif^  that  this  is  the  signal 
Ipr  the  peo^  who  are  stondmg  without,  to  go  in^  or 
enter  the  dnireh,  as  dinne  service  is  about  to  begin. 
This  in  B.  ii  eaUed  dtamtmrmq  the  bells.  Shakespear 
aUodas  to  the  original  use  of  the  phrase,  when  he  says, 
**  Clamoor  yonr  tongues^  and  not  a  word  more.*'  Win- 
tn^aTale. 

2.  A  person,  who  has  made  a  great  noise  in 
his  day,  is  said  to  be  ringing  tn,  when  on  the 
borders  of  death,  AbercL 

**Tbm  Depaty  ia,  m  a  manner,  rung  in,"  obsenred 
John.  **Hia  dlaj's  dan  is  ower— he  has  won  to  his 
hagand flurk night.**   Tooraaj,  p.  448. 

BINOALD,  e.    Crowd.    V.  R^^gald. 

BINOAN,  RnfOANB,  Rikoand/^.  The  vul- 
gar, pron*  of  the  name  Ninian,  S. 

It  ooeon  IB  Abeid.  Beg..  A.  15i5.     "i^M^andL" 
T.  19. 
**Ah^JKiVw>«>C^istie^AralstIanges;'*  Acts,iii.393. 

And  now  die  sits  blyth  stDnn, 
^DeUs^tsd  with  her  desr  JttN^a. 

(To  RINOE,  V.  a.  and  n.    V.  Reenge.] 

RiKOC,  e.  1.  A  whisk  or  small  besom,  made 
of  heath,  S.    Y.  Reenge. 

[2.  A  cleansing;  as,  ** Gie  the  claes  a  ringe  in 
canld  water,  Glydes.    V.  Reenge,  v.] 

RnroE,  «•  A  blattering  or  rumbling  noise, 
S. ;  properly  JReenge^  q.  v. 

Thos  waad'iiBg,  east  or  west,  I  kend  na  where, 
Mr  ndnd  o'eroome  wi'  gloom  and  block  despair, 
wi'  a  fftU  riNfe  I  plnnrd  at  ance,  fonooth, 
Down  thro'  a  wreath  o^snaw  ap  to  mj  mouth. 

The  Lou  of  the  Pack,  a  TaU, 
V.  Resvgil 

RnroE-HEATHER,  $.  Cross-lcaved  Heath, 
S.  B.    Erica  tetralix,  Linn. 

It  aeeins  to  reeeiTO  its  name  from  ringet,  being  made 
of  it 

[RncGERy  B,  1.  One  who  ranges  about,  Glydes. 
y.  Reenqer. 

8.  A  whisk  for  pots,  &c :  another  foiin  of 
ringe f  q.  t.,  ibicL] 


RINGER,  f.  The  name  given  to  a  stone 
which  lies  within  the  ring  that  surrounds 
the  tee  or  mark  in  curling. 

[EINGIN,  adj.  and  adv.    V.  under  Ring,  r.] 

RINGING  BLACK  FROST.  "  A  very 
severe  frost,  when  the  ground  keeps  blacky 
and  seems  to  ring  when  struck ;"  Gall.  Enc. 

RINGIT  QUOY,  a  phrase  used  in  Orkney, 
denoting  a  circular  inclosure.    V.  QuoY. 

RINGLE-E YED,  Ryxgit,  adj.  Having  a 
great  proportion  of  white  in  the  eye,  S. 

"Scot,  we  yet  call  each  horses  as  have  a  great  deal 
•    of  white  in  their  eye  BinQU-ey'd  ;"  RudcL 

The  term  seems  properly  to  denote  a  ring  of  white  as 
it  weio  encroaching  on  the  ball  of  the  eye.    This  idea 
.   is  oonveyed  by  the  language  of  Doug, 

His  creist  on  hicht  bare  he, 

With  bawsand  face,  ryngit  the  forthir  E. 

Ikntg.  VirgU,  146,  86. 

A  horse,  that  has  this  form  of  the  eye,  is  generally 
reckoned  apt  to  startle,  as  seeing  objects  from  behind. 

This  term  exactly  corresponds  with  E.  waU-tytd. 

It  is  probably  allied  to  UL  ringl,  confusio,  aUenatio 
mentis ;  ringl-a,  confundere ;  ringuU,  homo  mentis  non 
compos ;  ringlad'T,  mente  captus ;  apparently  from 
hring^,  circolos ;  as  a  ringle-eye  always  suggesto  the 
idea  that  a  horse  is  unsteady.  Rangtvjd-ur,  expl.  by 
G.  Andr.  strabo^  limus,  may  seem  to  approach  more 
nearly  to  our  term;  from  rang-r,  iniquus,  whence 
ramff-a^  oblique  vagari,  rangl,  gressus  obliquus ;  radi- 
cally the  same  with  S.  wrang,  E.  wrong.  But  the  other 
etjrmon  has  apparently  a  better  claim. 

RINGO,  *.  Apparently  the  same  with  Mill- 
ring^  sense  2.  See  above ;  also  Rixo,  e. 
and  V. 

**  Ratification  in  faronrs  of  the  burgh  of  Glasgow  of 
their  charters,  infeftments,  and  priveleges,  &c.,  16G9. 
^With  the  dominicall  lands,  mains  and  meidows,  cal- 
led Provane  meadow,  milne  of  Provand,  milne  lands, 
astrictit  malters,  commonlie  caUed  dry  ferme  multers, 
ringo,  sequells  &  pertinents  thereof,  with  serrices  & 
knaveship  of  the  samen,"  &c.  Act  ParL  V.  viL,  p. 
617. 

[RING-SANGIS,  a.  pi.  Songs  or  tunes 
adapted  to  ring-^neeSf  q.  v.] 

Tothescheledns^sos^inkarolinff. 

Doug.  Vtrg(l,  220,  81. 

Sum  sang  ring  tangia,  dancia,  ledis  and  roondis. 
With  vocis  ac'bil,  quhil  all  the  dale  resoundis. 

It  certainly  should  have  been  printed  (fonds  kdia^ 
without  the  comma. 

RING-STRAIK,  e.  An  instrument  used  for 
stroking  down  grain  in  a  corn-measure.  V. 
Stk^vik,  8.  I. 

RING-TAILS,  9.  pi  1.  Small  remnants  of 
any  thing;  as,  in  relation  to  drink,  it  is  said, 
"  Tak  afif  your  ring-taihj  and  brew  again/' 
Roxb. 

2.  The  confused  odds  and  ends  in  the  winding 
up  of  a  multifarious  concern,  ibid. 
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3.  Sometimes  used  to  denote  arrears  of  rent, 
ibid* 

From  the  latter  Miue,  it  might  eeem  to  eUim  aflSnity 
with  A.-S.^  rine-geUul,  hominam  nnmenia,  from  rine, 
homo,  origiiiaUy  ttremius  milea^  and  iah,  ffetaei,  oom- 
pntus,  as  primarily  denoting  a  moster-rolL 

[RINGUM  -  CRAGGUM,  adv.  Right 
through  and  through,  Banffs. 

RBSr.'IM-0*ER,  *.  A  game  among  children, 
in  which  one  stands  in  the  middle  of  a 
street,  road,  or  lane,  while  others  run  across 
it,  within  a  certain  given  distance  from  the 
person  so  placed ;  and  whose  business  it  is 
to  catch  one  in  passing,  when  he  is  relieved, 
and  the  daptive  takes  his  place,  Teviotd. 
It  nearly  resembles  Willie  WoMtle. 

RINE,  Rtnk,  $.    A  strong  man. 

Sterin  come  iteopand  in  vithstendis 
Na  fynk  mycht  bmi  arreuL 

Ckr,  Kirk,  st  6L 
Often  written  Hent,  q.  ▼. 

A.-S.  line,  strenaos  mUes;  bat  also  vaed,  in  a 
general  sense,  for  Tir,  homo.  8q.-0.  ring,  vir  prae- 
atans,  ezimias.  Ihre  inclines  to  derive  it  from  reke, 
IsL  reek-ur,  a  hero,  ii  being  dten  inserted  in  the 
Northern  langaages.  ifedbur,  indeed,  in  pi.  is  so 
defined  by  Verel.,  as  plainly  to  shew  that  it  is  radi- 
cally one;  Viri  proceri  et  robusti;  expL  in  Sw. 
Stora  och  starka  karlar,  Le.,  S.  sfovr  atui  ttark  earUs, 
Perhaps  the  IsL  term  ought  to  be  traced  to  Moes.-G. 
reiks,  a  prince. 

RINK,  Rynk,  Rexk,  $.  1.  A  course,  a  race 
also  r«*,  Gl.  Shirr.     V.  Renk. 

A  man  is  said  to  pel  out  ki$  rink^  when  he  is  sowing 
his  wild  oats,  or  gomg  on  in  a  dissipated  coarse ;  Fife. 
Be  thu  thav  wan  ners  to  the  renkis  end, 
Irkit  som  dele  before  the  msrk  wele  kend. 

Jhuf^.  VirffU,  138,  83. 
*' Sleepy  bodies  woald  be  at  rest,  and  a  breathless 

horse  at  the  rink*9  end.'* '*Howbeit  the  runners 

nerer  get  a  view  of  it,  till  they  come  to  the  riuk'a  end.'* 
Rutherford's  Lett,  P.  L  ep.  166^  P.  iL  ep.  2. 

2.  The  act  of  running. 

"He  commandit  als,  gyf  the  haris  had  forrun  the 
hondis  be  lane  renk,  to  be  na  forthir  peraewit"  Bel- 
lend.  Cron.,  H.  t.  c.  11. 

"  AffiU  of  thair  bodyis  ;^moi/i  qfrynk,  and  reddy  to 
euery  kynd  of  jeoparde.**  Bellend.  Cron.,  FoL  27,  a. 
Gorpore  agiles---ad  cursum ;  Boeth.    V.  Tuortoub. 

3.  The  course  of  a  river. 

The  scbyl  riaer  hait  Ufens,  • 

Sekb  vitb  narrow  pM.^ge  and  discens, 
▲myd  how  Talis  his  renc  and  iache. 

Dow0.  VirgU,  237,  b.  10. 

4.  The  particular  station  allotted  to  each 
party  at  the  commencement  of  a  tournament. 

Sone  fra  thai  hade  thair  sains  made, 
Thai  tnk  thair  ry,xki;  and  samyn  lade. 
And  at  the  tothir  conn  of  were 
The  Dowglas  hit,  and  bnk  hu  sper. 

Vr^iatcn,  riii.  86.  4a 

5.  A  distinct  charge  or  encounter  in  a  tourna- 
ment. 


'*  In  the  thrid  rpnk  Lord  Wellia  wea  doung  oat  of  the 
Mdyn  with  sio  nolenoe,  that  he  fell  to  the  ground  with 
gret  displeseir  of  IngUsmen."  Bellend.  Cron.,  B.  xvi. 
c.  10. 

Thus  rpmjfng  rnJt  is  wed,  Uawan  and  GoL     V. 

RlOLTSUL 

Trnmpetts  and  srhalims,  with  a  sehont, 

Playd  or  the  rimk  began  ; 
And  equal  jnges  sat  abont 

To  see  qoha  tint  or  wan 
llie  field  that  day. 

JuiUng,  AtUmwn  k  apn.  Evergreen^  it  177. 

6.  The  course  in  curling  on  the  ice,  S.  A. 

Perhaps  from  A.-S.  krincg,  a  ring;  as  the  mark  is 
generally  a  cross  inclosed  in  a  circle. 

Bank  oocun  in  Graeme's  Poems,  by  mistake  for  rhik 
or  renk, 

Say,  canst  thov  paint  the  blush 

Imporpled  deep,  that  veils  the  stripling's  cheek. 
When,  waad'riog  wide,  the  stone  neglects  the  rank. 
And  stops  mklway  ? 

AnderMon'i  PoeU,  xL  447. 

Their  rocks  (hey  haded  np  the  rink. 

Ilk  to  bring  in  his  hand  ; 
An'  hiU  an'  TsUey.  dale  an'  doon. 

Bang  wi' the  ardent  band. 

Jkmdson*9  Seeuom,  p.  162. 

7.  It  also  denotes  the  division  of  two  opposite 
sides  into  smaller  parties,  at  quoit-playing, 
Lanarks. 


"Friday,  at  Hamilton,  the  long  pending  match  at 
quoits,  betwixt  the  Lesmahago  and  Glasgow  players, 
took  place,  24  on  each  side,  forming  12  rin£f,  when 
each  played  41  shotsi**    Caled.  Men:.,  Aug.  4,  1823. 

8.  Bink  is  still  used  in  the  South  of  S.  as 
signifying  a  straiglit  line.  It  also  denotes 
a  line  or  mark  of  division. 

In  this  last  sense  it  is  applied  to  the  line  of  division 
or  boundary,  on  the  Bonier,  between  Scotland  and 
England ;  and  the  pnUic  market  annually  held  a  few 
miles  south  from  Jedbutgh  is  for  this  reason  still  called 
the  Eink'fair. 

Rudd.  derives  it  from  Tent,  renck^n,  flectere ;  "for," 
says  he,  "  the  word  properly  signifies  a  tour,  a  com- 
pass, or  windings  and  not  going  straight  on."  This 
idea  he  seems  to  found  on  the  sense  of  the  v.  Rink, 
^.  Y.  But  it  is  not  at  aU  applicable  to  the  noun,  which 
ia  undoubtedly  most  ancient  This  suggests  an  idea 
directlT  the  reverse :  and  has  been  prolHibly  formefl, 
after  the  example  of  frequentatives,  from  A.-S.  rinn- 
an,  or  Su.-G.  raenn-a,  to  run.  Or,  as  the  term  is  ap- 
plied to  running  in  the  lists,  sense  4,  if  we  could  sup- 
pose that  it  had  been  unknown  before  the  use  of  tour- 
naments, it  might  have  originated  from  A.-S.  hrittc, 
krineg,  Su.-G.  ring  ;  as  this  was  the  moet  honouraible 
species  of  running.  Hence  Su.-G.  raenn-a  tUlriiujn, 
ruia  tut  ring*,  hastiludium  exercere. 

[9.  A  number  of  articles  set  in  order,  Banffs. 
£•  rank. 

10.  The  act  of  setting  in  order,  ibid.] 

[To  RiNKy  V.  a.  To  arrange,  to  set  in  order, 
Banffs.] 

To  Rink,  r.  n.  1.  **  S.  To  rink  up  and  down^ 
discurrere,  circuniire,'*  Rudd.  vo.  BenL 

To  ride  and  rink,  to  scamper  about  the  country  on 
horseback,  S.B.    V.  Uksk, 
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t.  To  rink  ahaui^  to  nm  from  place  to  place, 
to  gad  about,  S.  B. 

fat  Uadly  thoagh  she  be,  dm  doabt, 
81m  BiABBa  thole  the  marriaige-teUierf 

Bat  likee  to  rove  end  riuk  abouif 
Like  HighUnd  oowt  amaog  the  heether. 

Lia^  Liberty,  SkinHe?t  Jiiae.  P^eL,  pc  167. 

PkobftUy  £rofn  the  idea  of  numing  in  a  race. 

Sinker,  Rinketer,  8.  1.  A  high,  thin,  and 
long-legged  horse,  as  opposed  to  one  of  a 
round  squat  shape,  S.  It  is  generally  con- 
joined with  the  adj.  atiU. 

The  phiaae^  auM  Tinker,  or  rinkHer  Memi  eqniTaleni 
to  olrf,  or  i0oni-o«<  race-hone;  from  rink,  a  race. 

T.BDfK. 

i»  A  tall  raw-boned  woman,  Aberd^  Meams. 

Y.  BlNKER,  BiNKETER. 

RncKROUME,  $.    «  Place  of  toumay." 

Hat  Tonnd  rinkroume  wea  at  Ttterance : 
Bot  lUbaitb  hon,  with  ane  mischance. 
He  oatterit,  and  to  rin  was  laith. 

Lfind»a}f9  Sq^tyer  MeUrwtk.  1504,  Bl  L  a. 

Master  of  the  rxnks.    Y.  Leap,  t . 

To  BINK,  V.  n.  1.  To  rattle,  to  make  a  noise 
Buchan. 

What  odds  whan  rinkin  browstera  binks 
Gaed  daft  wi'  hicken,  an*  wi'  skinks ! 

TarreufM  Poems,  pu  IL 
I  write  ye.bere  lomc  hame-made  ware,^— 

Tbinkin,  yir  rinkin 
'Mang  knabe  o*  kittie  lear. 

iKdL,l».10«. 

[2.  To  move  with  a  sharp  noise,  Banffs.; 
synoo.  reengeJ] 

8iL-0.  rank-a  rignifies  motitari.  Formed  perfaape 
M  a  freqnentatiTe  from  the  y.  to  Ring^  like  Tent  ring* 
AM-en»  aonare^  tinnire ;  from  na^A^ji,  id. 

[BiNK,  9.    !•  A  rattling  noise,  Banffs. 

2.  Motion,  or  walking  with  much  noise,  ibid.] 

[BiNKiN,  BiNKAK,  8.  1.  The  act  of  moving 
with  sharp  noise,  ibid. 

2.  Searphing  noisily,  the  act  of  searching^  ibid.] 

BiNNAND,  Bynnand,  part.  pr.    Current. 

— •'Qorand^poware,  exprea  biddinff  and  command, 
to  compeir  for  ws,— in  the  tolbnyth  ofEdinbuigh,  the 
ptBolt  day  of  Noaember  instant,  in  tiua  rynnand 
parliament,"  &c.    Acts  Mary,  1558^  Ed.  i814,  p.  607. 

BwNER,  8.  1.  <«A  little  brook  ;^  GalL 
EncycL 

2.  ''Butter  melted  with  tar,  for  sheep-smear- 
ing ;"  ibid.     V.  Bix,  ». 

[3.  A  clue  of  yarn,  Shetl.] 

Bnnnx  EInot,  Bux-kxot.  A  slip-knot,  S. ; 
[rmnui  mink^  Banffs.] 

[BiNNiNS,  8»  pL  Bunning  sores ;  also,  a  yuU 
gar  name  for  scrofula,  §.] 


BINO,  8.    Beady  money,  a  cant  term,  S.B. 

— —  That  their  kindness  may  continue. 
Wishes  them  foatb  o*  ready  rino. 

Skirr^e  Poems,  p.  244. 

BINBIGS,  8.  pU    Wiles,  stratar^cms,  deei>- 

laid  schemes,  Ayrs. ;  undoubtedly  from  tne 

£•  phrase,  to  run  a  rig. 

The  only  word  referred  to  by  Mr.  Todd,  is  Fr.  rigoU 
er,  to  mock.  Undoabtedly  it  has  greater  appearance 
of  affinity  to  So.  -G.  ryck-a,  cum  impetu  ferri.  But  V. 
Rio. 

BiNRUiFF,  8.  Apparently  meant  for  run-roof', 
Aberd.  Beg.  But  wliat  kind  of  roof  is 
meant? 

BINS,  8.  pL  A  local  term  denoting  two 
large  promontories,  Galloway. 

Ir.  riaji,  a  hill,  Lhuyd.  GaeL  rtnn,  a  point; — 
but  nsM  in  a  general  sense,  Bullet  says,  that  Alem. 
foia  signifies  a  mountain,  and  rein,  a  ridge,  a  pro- 
montory. I  do  not  find  the  terms  either  in  Schuter 
or  Wachter.  But  IsL  AroNn  is  rendered,  saxosa  loca, 
cantibna  contiAuis  obsita ;  O.  Andr.,  p.  121. 

BINSCH,  adj,  Bhenish,  of  or  belonging  to 
the  river  Bhine. 

"That  George  Robiaonne — sail  content  k  pay  to 
William  Cathkin,  for  a  qw  of  Rinsch  wyne  xxxiiij  li. 
— for  a  galloune,  a  quart,  h  a  poynt  of  Rinseh  wyne 
xxij  s."   Act  Dom.  Cone,  A.  1488,  p.  97.    V.  Renss. 

BIN-SIIACEEL,  8.  A  8hackle  that  run8  on 
a  chain,  with  which  a  cow  is  bound  in  the 
Jyrf,  Fife. 

BIOLYSEI,  8.  pL    Princely  pci'sons,  nobles. 

Twa  rynnyng  renkis  raith  the  riolyae  has  tone ; 
Ilk  fretk  to  hU  feir  to  frestin  hU  fa. 

Qnwan  and  OoL,  ill  21. 

Formed  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Pinkerton  observes,  from 
royal,  often  written  rial,  ryal;  or  it  may  be  imme- 
diately from  Lat.  rtgalis,  princely,  or  regales,  petty 
kings.    V.  Frestin. 

BIOT,  8.    Festivity,  indecent  mirth. 

The  gUd  and  riot  Tjriacis  donblit  for  joy. 
Syne  the  reird  foUowit  of  the  younkeris  of  Troy. 

Doug.  Virgil,  37,  11. 

Thus,  as  Rndd.  has  observed,  O.  Fr.  riot-er,  sig« 
nifiee,  to  feast  and  be  merry.     Isl.  hriot-a,  subsultaro. 

BIP,  RiPP,  Beip,  f .  A  handful  of  corn  not 
thrashed,  S.  Gl.  Shirr. ;  [an  ear  of  oats, 
Shetl.] 

A  gaid  New-year  I  wish  thee.  Maggie, 
Hae,  there's  a  ripp  to  thy  aufd  baggie. 

Biims,  iiL  140. 

It  properly  denotes  tliat  which  one  holds  in  his 
hand,  as  ne  cuts  it  down  in  the  field ;  reajt,  Northumb. 
V.  Rapeoyknb. 

'*Ilk  ane  [of  Montrosea  men]  luid  in  his  cap  or  bon- 
net a  rip  of  oats,  whilk  was  his  sien ;  our  town's  people 
began  iowear  the  like  in  their  oonnets."  Spalding, 
u.  239. 

BIP,  «•  A  basket  made  of  willows,  or  of 
willows  and  straw,  for  holding  eggs,  spoons, 
&C.,  Ang. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  Isl.  hrip,  dietorta 
oorbis,  formio,  Haldorson ;  ezpL  in  Dan.  *'  a  leaky 
basket  or  eassie," 
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KIPy  $.    1.  Anv  thin^  base  or  useless  ;  as  a 

oavnterfeit  piece  ofmoney ;  an  old  horsoi  S. 
Ik  w  used  in  tne  Uiier  lenie  in  euit  EL 

t.  A  regardless  f ellow,  Ettr.  For. ;  [a  black- 
guarC  a  rake,  ShetL] 

3.  A  cheat,  S* 

Bap  is  synon.  q.  ▼.  I  have  not,  howerer,  heard  rap 
Wfftd.  to  denote  a  worn-out  horse.  Belg.  rappig  ugm- 
flea  acabby,  acnrvy ;  Alem.  hryp^m,  to  steaL 

To  RIPE,  Byfe,  v.  a.    1.  To  search^  to 
examine,  S. 


And  eftyre  thii  mony  a  day 

this  dede  ifypyi 
Thai  rifpifd]  and  the  body  soucbt 


The  gimierquhara  this  dede  Pypyne  lay. 


*'Qnho  heirtofore  bet  hard  within  the  bowelh  of 
Bdmhofgk,  yettes  and  dures  ander  silence  of  nicht 
hnni  np,  houses  ryped,  and  that  with  hostility,  seak* 
ing  a  woman,  as  appeareth,  to  opprease  hir  ?  "  Knox's 
Hvi.,  n.  303. 

In  tais  sense,  we  speak  of  ripi»g  for  stolen  goods, 
ft. 

^To  Tffpe,  diligentins  inqnirere,  inyestigara  ;** 
Northumb.  Ray's  ColL,  p.  U7. 

2.  To  probe. 


-AU  the  hyniis  of  his  goist 

rypU  wyth  the  swerd  amyc 

So  tyl  his  hart  stoondis  the  pryk  of  death. 


He 


wyth  the  swerd  amyd  his  coist. 

pryk  of  death. 
Dang.  YifgU.  889,  88. 

3*  To  investigate ;  transferred  to  the  act  of 
the  mind. 

Bot  rise  the  qnerel,  and  discos  it  plane. 

Dwig.  Ftiyi2,  ProL,  854,  28. 

**Be  instmctioan  of  ^ods  word  examine,  discus, 
Vs^  and  rvpe  weil  thi  conscience."    Abp.  Uamil- 
's  Gatechisme,  FoL  153,  b. 


4.  To  poke,  S* 

Then  fling  on  coals,  and  ripe  the  ribs, 
And  beek  the  house  baith  but  and  ben. 

Mamaaj^t  Poemt^  iL,  205. 
La.,  Doke  the  grate. 

RoSld.  deduces  it,  although  used  somewhat  oblique- 
Iv,  from  A.-S.  rffpif  dissutus,  rypp<in,  spoliare,  whence 
B.  rq»;  Sibb.  nom  Tent,  repo^n^  movere,  agitare. 
Bnt  the  most  probable  origin  is  A.-S.  hrtfp-<in,  dissuere, 
the  proper  root  of  E.  rip.  It  also  signifies  fodere,  to 
dig^  Somner.  This  may,  indeed,  be  viewed  as  the 
literal  sense  of  the  v,  as  used  by  Wyntown. 

We  may  mention  two  IsL  words,  which  are  perhaps 
allied. 

^Tri^  denotes  a  stere,  O.  Andr.,  p.  123,  and  the  v. 
M  is  metaph.  used  with  respect  to  accurate  inves- 
tigatioii.  iif-ia  is  rendered,  distinguere,  explicare, 
VersL,  a  sense  which  has  considerable  affinity. 

[Ripe-pouch,  RrpE-PoucHy  8.  A  pick- 
pocket ;  a  term  used  by  school-boys  when 
aDjrthing  has  been  taken  out  of  their 
pockets,  S»] 

RIPPET,  RiPPAT,  RiPPART,  RiPPIT,  s.      1. 

Tumult,  the  noise  of  great  mirth,  S. 

•— -Thfe  hundreth  rial  templis  dyng 
Of  riot,  rxpvet.  and  ofreuelling 

is,  and  of  the  myrthfuU  siiortiA  sere. 


Rjmgi 
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stretis  sounding  on  solacius  mancre. 

Dqhq*  KiryiT,  269,  47. 


[2.   Scrape,  bad  business,  row,  S. ;  rippart^ 
Banffsij 

Allaoe  f  this  is  ane  fallone  ripptUt 
The  widdifow  wardannis  tuik  my  geir 
And  left  me  nowdir  horH«  nor  meir, 
Nor  eidly  gnd  that  me  belangit 

Lyndtay,  &  P.  iL,  iL  188. 

3*  Disturbance  of  mind  about  any  thing;  as 
denoting  complaint,  murmuring,  &c* 

"Have  your  desires  bounded  as  to  the  Tast  desire 
of  bodily  and  earthlv  things  and  cares :  seek  them  not, 
and  take  it  well  when  God  takes  these  things  from 
you,  and  disappoints  you  of  many  things  ye  expected, 
— oiake  no  rippei  for  them, — seek  them  not  back  again 
by  grudging  at  the  want  of  them.**  M.  Bruce's  LmL, 
kc,,  p.  la 

4,  Rippet^  expl.  **  a  bitter-tempered,  chatter- 
ing creature;"  Gall.  Encycl.;  perhaps  q. 
**  one  who  by  ill  humour  raises  a  rippet** 

(To  RiPPET,  RiPPAT,  RiPPAUT,  V.   ft.   To 

rampage,  to  make  an  uproar,  to  rage,  S.; 
rippartf  Banffs.] 

[RiPPETiNy  «•  Rampaging,  raging;  also,  the 
act  of  making  an  uproar.  West  of  S.] 

IsL  hrapp^  signifies  increpare,  hrapp-r,  immitis, 
▼iolentus.  The  term,  however,  as  denoting  a  tumult, 
'  should  perhaps  be  traced  to  Isl.  hrip-a,  tumultuarie 
•gere  ;  flaldorson.    Eg  hripa,  raptim  ago  ;  G.  Andr. 

Teut.  repp^n,  movere,  agitare,  and  Su.-G.  rap-a^  to 
rash  headlong,  seem  to  be  oosnate  terms.  But  it  is 
perhaps  rather  to  be  traced  to  Tent.  raooU-en,  tumul- 
tuari,  luxuriari. 

RIPPIE,  8.  A  kind  of  pock-net  fixed  to  a 
hoop,  used  for  catching  crabs,  Mearns. 

Perhaps  allied  to  Isl.  hrip^  cribrum  ;  or  hrip-a^  rap- 
tim  ago. 

[RIPPIKINS,  8.  pL  Coarse  stockings  of 
single  worsted,  ShetL] 

To  RIPPLE,  V.  a.  To  ripple  lint,  to  separ- 
ate the  seed  of  flax  from  the  stalks,  S. 
A.  Bor. 

Syn  powing,  and  rij^ing,  and  steeping,  and  then 

To  gar's  gae  and  spread  it  upon  the  cauld  plain. 

Rost*t  Itflenore,  p.  135. 

"When  set  up  in  the  field,  the  lint,  after  being 
rippUd,  is  made  up  in  small  bundles,  no  bigger  than 
one  length  of  the  lint  can  easily  tie."  Maxwell's  Sel. 
Trans.,  p.  328. 

Mr.  Todd  has  inserted  this  as  a  north  country  word, 
from  Rag  and  Orote. 

Teut  rtp-tn^  stringere  semen  liui ;  repe,  instrumen- 
tum  ferreum,  quo  lini  semen  stringitur ;  Germ,  rifely 
id.  The  v.  riffd-n  varies  a  little  m  its  signification, 
being  rendered  to  hatchell  or  pull  flax.  Isl.  riptU 
denotes  an  instrument  wherewith  any  thing  is  scraped; 
rupl-a,  nudare,  spoliare.  But  Su.-G.  rep-a,  to  plucl^, 
seems  to  direct  us  to  the  original  idea  ;  rfjta  /in,  linum 
▼ellere ;  Moes.-0.  rauv-jan  afua,  to  pluck  the  cars  of 
com,  Mark  ii.,  23.  Nearly  allied  to  thia,  if  not  de- 
duced from  it,  is  A.-S.  rip-an,  metere,  to  reap,  E. 

[To  Ripple  o«<,  v.  a.  To  separate,  to  run 
out,  to  take  dowu  work ;  as,  **  To  ripple  out 
a  stockin,"  to  take  down  a  portion  of  the 
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woffkiii|r;  aUo,  to  take  down,  or  open  out, 
Hw  mndngy  that  the  yam  may  be  worked 
up  Mwv,  West  of  S.] 

Rim<%  RiPL^  #•  A  toothed  instrument 
tkrooi^  which  flax,  hemp,  &c^  are  drawn, 
l(»  sqiaimte  the  seed  from  the  stalks,  S. 

^IM  Uiam  take  umXI  handfab  at  a  time,  and  draw 
tte  in  tknmgh  the  Wj>(e  without  Tioleiice.'*   Maxwell 

r  hemp  is  polled,  and  the  leaves,  seeds,  and 

taken  off  with  a  rippU^  it  is  made  into  bun- 

I  off  tvelTe  handfttb  each,  and  steeped  as  flax,  from 

I  ladii^t  days.**    Agr.-Sunr.  Aigyle.,  p.  115. 

''It  is  dimwn  throush  the  iron  teeth  of  a  kind  of 

mA  MHsed  the  ripjSe^  in  small  handfuls,*'    Surv. 

PI.108L 


A  person  employed Jn  separat- 
11^  the  seed  of^flax  from  the  stems,  S. 

separates  the  seed  from  the  lint,  with 
» to  the  Tipplers.**    Maxw.  SeU Trans., 


Simjir-CAIMB,  $•  A  flax-comb,  or  instru- 
■MBt  for  separating  the  both  of  flax  from 
the  stands.    V.thev. 

pnysfly  denotes  the  coarse  and  wide«toothed 
ka(k  m  wsd  for  separating  the  seed  of  flax  from 
i;  the  htekk  bemg  the  flax  comb. 

▲  time's  for  a'  thing  we  esn  name. 
Am*  time  too  finr  the  rippHng  kame, 

Ajperq/Peeftlet,  p.  7. 

'"SvMT  thing  has'  its  time,  and  so  has  the  ripj^ng^ 
tmJk;^  &  PkOT.  Kelly,  p.  05^  equivalent  to,  '*£very 
4if  hnslMdaj.'* 

BlPPURO,  s.  The  operation'  of  separating 
the  seed  of  flax  from  the  stems,  S. 

**te  the  day  of  polling  the  lint  does  the  rippling 
fcHp.-*    Maxwell,  fsxT 
Ol  K.  ••MOpeUmge  of  flax  or  othep  lyke.     AtuIsio.** 


Lonr-SirrLE,  $.  The  same  with  Sipphy  but 
10  named  from  its  being  chiefly  used  for 
pRpaiiDg  flax,  S. 

•»Te  didna  km  but  trie  o'  Upple, 
0^  sleek  to  some  sold  wife's  iiMt-ripple, 
Mi^t  be  joor  fits. 

A»  SeoiCs  Foemt,  p.  22L 

To  SIFPLE,  V.  n.  I.  To  drizzle ;  used  both 
Bi  iW  North  and  South  of  S. 

2*  To  open  np,  to  clear  off;  as,  **Thc 
donds  are  tippling  they  are  beginning 
to  sepaiate,  so  as  to  indicate  a  cessation 
of  rain;  Fife,  Sactin^  S.  synon.  V. 
'Rack  «p,  v. 

PMbapa  a  diminntiTe  from  8u.-0.  r{/tr-a,  scindere, 
%  **tlie  ckmda  are  liTing." 

UFPLES^  RiPPLis,  s.  pL  U  A  weakness 
in  the  back  and  reins,  said  to  be  attended 
with  shooting  pains,  S. 

hmak,ripplis,  and  benythra 

iB0H2r«  Vurring,  GL  CompK,  p.  SSL       ■ 


For  warM's  wsxten,  like  poor  cripples. 
Look  bloat  with  povtrty  and  ripples. 

Jtammfs  Works,  L,  143. 

From  the  eaase,  to  which  this  disease  is  attributed, 
perhaps  the  name  is  corr.  from  Fr.  rUbauklt  a  fornica- 
tor. This  seems  confirmed  by  the  Teut.  phrase,  Vuyl 
rabasMt  ita  rei  Tenereae  intentns  ut  enervetur ;  Kilian. 

i.  Used  improperly  to  denote  the  Ktng*e  evil^ 
BonL     Y.  61.  Compl.,  ibid. 

From  the  Tulgar  song  quoted,  it  seems  uncertain 
whether  the  term  be  meant  in  this,  or  the  common  sig- 
nificatiora. 

The  late  ingenious  Dr.  Leyden,  in  his  Gl.  to  the 
Complaynt  of  S.,  p.  330,  has  quoted  a  popular  song, 
*^  theentire  subject  of  which,"  he  says,  "was  the  ripples, 
or  king's  evil."    It  thus  commenced  : 

I  rede  ye  beware  o'  the  ripples,  young  roan  : 

— Oin  ye  tak  them  in  Toor  neid, 

They  will  be  your  deia ; 

See  I  rede  you  beware  o*  the  ripples,  young  man. 

•— Oin  ye  tak  them  in  your  wame. 

Yell  nerer  gae  hame ; 

See  I  rede  ye  beware  o'  the  ripples  young  man. 

KIPPUN-GARSS,  f.  Rib-grass,  Plantago 
lanceolata,  Linn.,  Lanarks.  RtppU-ffrass^ 
Ettr.  For. 

^^BippU-girse,  a  broad-leaved  herb,  which  labourers 
pat  on  cuts ;"  GalL  EncycL 

[RIP-R  AP|a(f9.  With  great  violence,  Banffs.] 

RISEy  #•  A  bulrush ;  or  perhaps  a  coarser 
Idnd  of  grass. 

Unto  ane  mudy  mares  in  the  dirk  nycbt, 
Amang  the  risis  and  redis  out  of  sycht. 
Full  law  I  lurkit,  qnhil  vp  sails  drew  thay. 

Doug.  Virgil,  43,  9. 

Rndd.  is  doubtful,  whether  the  term  denotes  bul- 
rushes, or  shrubs.  But  it  is  most  natural  to  under- 
stand it  c^  some  kind  of  grass,  as  conjoined  with  reeds. 
It  is  eridentiv  the  same  with  Beyss,  o.  v. 

A.-S.  rise,  juncus,  Isl.  ras,  Moes.-Q.  raus,  amnda 

RISE,  Rys,  Rice,  Ryss,  $.  1.  A  small  twig 
or  branchy  S. 

Although  genenJly  rendered  as  if  pL,  it  moat  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  sing.,  when  it  should  be  written 
riee^  rgs,  or  rice;  and  in  pi.,  rgss,  as  horss  for  horses, 

Weleum  ours  rubent  rois  npoun  the  ruce, 

Bannatgne  Poems,  p.  194. 

Heieh  Hutchoun  with  ane  hissil  rgss 
To  red  can  throw  thame  rummiL 

C^r,  Eirk,  st  16. 
Lo.,  a  hazel  rod. 

Hm  kowichot  croudis  and  pykkls  on  the  rgse, 

Doug,  Virgil,  403,  22. 

hk  these  passages  it  seems  used  in  the  sing.  Bise 
signifies  branch  in  some  early  specimens  of  £.  poetry. 
Y.  Warton'a  Hist,  E.  P.  i.  32. 

And  therupon  be  had  a  gay  surplise. 
As  white  ss  is  the  blosme  upon  the  rise, 

Chaucer  MUleres  T.  ver.  3324. 

"  Hot  peaseoods,"  one  began  to  cry, 

"  Strawberry  ripe,  and  cherriM  in  the  rise," 

LydgaU*s  London  Lyckpenny, 
EUis,  Spec,  E,  P.  I  925. 
Le.,  on  the  twig. 

2.  In  the  pi.  it  denotes  brusliwood,  or  small 
twigs,  S. 

Doun  the  thruch  ryss  ane  rerir  ran  with  stremis. 

Jhmbar,  Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  9. 
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This  pMM^  not  midentood  by  Loid  Hailet,  is 
•TidMitlv,  M  Mr.  PinkertoB  obsenres,  "throagh  the 
twiBhet."  The  wotde  have,  fronT  inadTertency,  been 
tnuMpoeed.  Tbey  are  printed  in  ETergreen,  xi.  24. 
Doon  throwefa  the  fyMi  «e> 

The  tenn  m  also  used  in  Orkney.  The  bnunches 
of  heath,  jnniper,  ftc,  are  called  the  rytt  of  inch  a 
plant. 

3.  The  branches  of  trees  after  thejr  are  lopped 
o£Fy  S.    [V.  B18LE8.] 

Stake  and  Rise,  Staik  axd.Rtse.  1.  Pales 
for  enclosing  grodnd,  "S.        -  :  * 

Formed  by  stakes  driven  into  the  earth,  and  thin 
boogfaa  nailed  across ;  in  some  places,  by  twigs  wattled 
or  intertwined,  which  is  the  ancient  mode. 

**That  na  nan  mak  hedcis  of  dcy  'atmlds,  tIm  or 
•tikis,  or  yit  of  hewin  woo,  bot  allanerly  of  lyand 
wod.**    Acta  Ja.  n.,  1457,  c.  04.    Edit.  1566. 

*''^ctorine  ci^itane  of  Britane  oommandit  the 
Britonis  by  jmieral  edict  to  byg  the  Wal  betuix  Abir- 
oome  and  Dnnbritane  with  Uail  and  ryae  m  thair 
•tranmt  maner  to  Muf  thaym  f ra  inuasion  of  Scottis  A 
Pichtia.''  Bellend.  Cron.,  &  vii.  6w  Palis  sndibusque  ; 
Booth.* 

8.  Partition  walls  on  land  or  in  houses.  Pertlis. 

*' At  that  time,  the  houses  in  Kannoch  were  huts  of, 
what  they  called.  Slake  and  Bue."  P,  Fortingal, 
Perths.  SUtist  Aco.,  iL  458. 

The  same  phrase  is  applied  to  the  partition-walls 
in  many  cottages.  These  are  called  walls  of  9iaLe 
andri»e;  "Le.,  of  stakes,  and  small  twiga,  ropes  or 
•nch  like,  twisted  abont  them,  and  then  platstered 
orer."    Rndd.  ra  BisU. 

3.  Metapli.  a  discourse  which  is  not  fully 
written.  A  n^inister  is  said  to  prepare 
his  sermons  in  the  ftale  and  ryse  uay^ 
who  writes  them  only  in  the  form  of 
skeletons,  without  e:ctending  the  illustra- 
tionSy  S. 

In  the  Gloss,  to  Edda  Saemnnd  the  affinity  is  re- 
marked  between  IsL  hrii^  Tiigultam,  and  Heb.  um, 
kkoruh,  which  is  nsed  in  the  same  seoae,  as  strictly 
denoting  bmshti'ood ;  (Virgnltnm  densum  et  implexnm ; 
Stock.  Ular.)  Gr.  p9i,  fmtez,  L.  B.  niff«ftiiii.  Vo. 
HriM. 

IsL  knf»f  riignltom,  Sn.-G.  n>,  id.  whence  rM-cr,  to 
beat  with  rods ;  Isl.  hrtyt-ar,  hrhk-ior,  a  place  beset 
with  twigs  or  bruBhwooa  ;  sometimes  a  manh  of  this 
description,  pains  Tirgultis  consita ;  ^>rcI.  Tent.  rtf/'L'- 
en,  Tirgvlta,  rami;  Sn.-G.  rvMta,  congeries  virgultcrum. 
Tbii  Seren.  (va  J?h«A).  derives  from  itntk-a,  rento 
agitare.  If  this  etymon  be  well-founded,  we  may  view 
A. -8.  krUe-ian,  stridere,  rispare,  as  a  cognate  term. 
This,  agun,  may  beriewed  as  sn  oblique  use  of  the  old 
Moes.-U.  V.  kris-jan,  to  shake,  because  of  the  rustling 
noise,  caused  by  the  shaking  of  trees,  armour,  Ae. 

To  EiCE  the  Water.  To  tlu-ow  plants  or 
branches  of  trees  into  a  river,  to  frighten 
the  salmon,  before  using  the  lister.  The 
eflfect  is,  that  they  become  stupid  and  lie 
motionless,  Selkirks. 

[To  SisuLE,  V.  a.  and  n.    Y.  Beeshle.] 

[RisnLE,  RisHLiK.    V.  under  Beeshle.] 

VOU  IV. 


To  BISK,  V.  II.  [I.  To  cut  grass  growiiiff 
near  a  dyke,  with  a  com  hook,  Shetl.  •  Y. 
Keesk.]  * 

2.  To  make  ^a  noise  like  the  tearing  of  roots,^ 
OL  Bums. 

^Thy  anid  tail  thba  wsd  hae  w^iskit. 

Ad'  spread  abreed  thy  weel-fiird  brisket, — 
TBI  spritty  knowea  wsd  rair't  and  risket,— 

Bums,  Ui.  143. 

It  seems  properly  to  refer  to  the  noise  made  by 
bQlmshes,  and  Uie  like,  when  hastily  passed  through* 
.  v.  the  prsceding  etymon. 

[RiSKiNSy  #.  pL  Coarse  grass  growing  near  a 
dyke,  Shetl.] 

BiSKisir,  adj.    A  term  applied  to  soil,  Gall. 

"  Bisthk  Lan\  land  of  a  wet  and  boggy  nature  ;  the 
plough  rairt  and  rittls  in  it  when  ploughing;"  Gall. 
EncTcl.    V.  Rmk,  V, 

May  not  the  term  refer  to  its  abounding  with  Bet»l'f 
V.  Reeskub. 

RISEOURS,  $.    Recourse. 

"  Thocht  the  river  of  Tiber  was  impccHment  to  thsini 
to  He  abak,  yit  thay  war  constrenit  to  have  thare  ntir 
rtdban  to  the  samin.*'    Bellenden's  T.  Li  v.,  p.  50. 

R  ISLES,  B.  pL  [Sticks,  cudgels,  rough 
branches ;  isL  ^m,  Su.-G.  rur,  a  rod  or 
twig.    V.  Reeshle.] 

'*  Shoe  [the  ship  Michael]  was  ten  foot  thick  within 
the  wallis  of  cntted  risU»  of  oak,  so  that  no  cannon 
conld  doe  at  hir.*'  Pitscottie's  Cron.,  p.  257. 
«'Ontted  oettM  of  oak  ;"  Ed.  1728,  p.  107. 

[In  Ayrs.,  a  pliant  rod  or  wand  is  still  called  a  rissle 
or  rMft/e.] 

RISP,  RispiE,  8.  The  coarse  grass  that 
grows  in  marshy  ground,  S. 

And  hard  on  bnrd  into  the  blemit  meids, 
Amao^  the  grene  rispis  and  the  reids, 
Aiiynt  scho— — 

Duubar,  Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  10. 

Bhpe  is  nsed  in  this  sense  in  Wallace,  Edit.  1648, 
instead  cl  Beyss,  MS.     V.  Keyss,  and  Resp. 

— **  The  hay-rope— was  made  of  rwp,  a  sort  of  long 
•word-grass  that  grows  aboat  marshes  and  the  sides  of 
lakes."    Bkckw.  Mag.,  Aug.,  1823,  p.  190. 

"I  was  among  the  green  rUpies  of  my  native  fields  ; 
and  thought  I  was  listening  to  a  voice  as  sweet  as  the 
cushat's  crond."    Toomay,  p.  281. 

RISP,  <•  A  sort  of  file  used  by  carpenters, 
S.    Maspf  £• 

To  Risp,  v.a.     1.  To  rub  with  a  file  or  rasp,  S. 

IsL  ri»p-a,  scalpers. 

2.  To  rub  any  hard  bodies  together;  as  to 
risp  the  teethy  S. 

[3.  As  a  V.  ti.,  to  gratCi  to  make  a  grating  or 
rasping  sound,  S.] 

[RisPiN*,  8.  A  rasping,  grating  noise ;  also, 
the  act  of  rasping,  Clyaes.] 

RisPiNS,  RisPiNOS,  8.  pi.  Filings ;  rispins  o' 
breads  crumbs  of  bread,  S. 
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Oemu  rtutp-en,  Fr.  rasp-er,  Hisp. 

;  id.    Wachter  riewi  thete  terms 

from  lal.  repM-a^  cam  alionim 

;  and  this  £rom  Germ.  ret6*eM,  to  rubu 

RISPIE,  #.    Cdane  grass.    V*  Risp. 

KISSILLIS,  Rtbsillis,  adj.    Of  or  belong- 
ing to  Lisle. 

*«IftSB,  aM  eoitofrtetf/if  bUk  frasit  with  ane  smaU 
waiting  tras  of  blak  silk,  with  bttttonis  of  the  samyne.'* 
iBVODtofiea,  A.  1542;  p.  86. 

"  To  pay  Gilbert  Fresayr  als  mekle  Flemvss  moDer 
as  ho  want  to  the  said  Gilbert  on  oertane  blak  clayth 
aUsgit  J?fM»ffi0  blak."  Aberd.  Beg.,  V.  14,  A.  153a. 
As  maoy  of  our  ancient  names  of  cloths,  colours,  &c., 
are  borrowed  from  the  places  whence  they  were 
iaiported,  and  this  s^ies  of  black  ia  distinguished 
from  Parti  biak,  mentioned  in  the  article  immediately 
ptoceding;  this  might  be  cloth  imported  from  Lisle,  a 
well  known  eitjrin  the  Low  Countries,  the  Teat,  name 
of  which  was  Btfttei,    V.  Kilian,  Nomenclat. 


BISTLH,  #.  The  name  given  to  a  plough  of 
a  particular  form,  formerly,  if  not  still, 
used  in  the  island  of  North-Uist. 

• 

The  ocdinaiy  plough  is  drawn  bv  four  horses ; 
and  they  haTO  a  little  ptongh  also  cslled  RiitUe^  i.e., 
a  thii^  thai  claaTcs,  the  coulter  of  which  is  in  form 
of  a  sickle^  and  it  is  drawn  sometimes  by  one,  and 
•onotinies  by  two  horses,  according  as  the  ground 
la.  The  design  of  this  little  plough  is  to  draw  a  deep 
Una  IB  the  croondy  to  make  it  muro  easy  for  the  big 
pkwgh  to  follow^  which  otherwise  would  be  much 
lotarded  by  tho  strong^roots  of  bent  lying  deep  in  the 
groond,  that  an  cnt  out  by  the  little  plough.'^  Mar- 
tin'a  West.  laL,  p.  63,  54. 

U.  rM-a.  secars^  exoenterare ;  Sn.-G.  ri$ta  upp  tor- 
dm^  anlooo  terraa  mararo.  Ihra  informs  us,  that  rUt 
danotsa  ''the  iron  which  is  fixed  beforo  the  plow- 
aharsb  for  directing  the  line  of  the  furrow ;  oeing 
qmoo.  with  K  coMter."  Lat.  nulett'Um,  signiKes  a 
small  harrow,  also  a  spade,  from  rado,  rasi,  to  shaTC. 
For  all  these  terms,  rUUe^  coulter,  (Lat.  cultrum,  a 
knife)  and  roifellaai  snggest  the  idea  of  cutting. 

To  RTTy  Ret,  v.  a.  1.  To  make  a  narrow 
longitudinal  incision  in  the  ground^  with  a 
spade  or  other  sharp  instrument,  as  a  line 
of  direction  for  future  labour,  Loth.,  Ettr. 
For, 

*«  Yoa  had  better  rU  the  hail  length  of  the  ditch, 
beforo  ye  bsgin."  *«An  ye  wiU  rU  the  fale,  TU  tak 
thorn  np." 

2.  To  scratchy  Loth,  South  of  S. ;  as, «« Dinna 
rU  the  table  wi'  that  naiL"* 

Err,  Rrrr,  #.  1.  A  slight  incision  made  in 
the  ground,  ibid. 

**  To  acart  the  land  with  a  bit  thine  ye  ca*  a  pleugh 
— >T0  might  as  weel  giro  it  a  ritt  wiUi  the  teeth  of  a 
ndding-kame."    The  Pirate,  iL  28. 

2.  A  scratch  made  on  a  board,  &c.,  ibid. 

For  the  etymon  V.  Rat,  which  is  radically  the  same. 

SITMASTER,  #.  A  captain  or  master  of 
horse. 

**  At  present  thcro  was  Terr  little  difference  between 

-   the  King's  secret  council,  and  Dalziers  council  of  war. 

Duke  Hamilton  was  only  BU-master  Hamilton,  as  the 

OcMxal  need  to  call  him,  Rothes  was  RU-matUr  Lesly, 


Linlithgow  was  Cbioael  Livingstone,  and  ao  of  the  rest. " 
Wodrow,  i.  «I1. 

Beig,  nisswirflgr,  id.  Tent  rU'meeater,  rid-meesUr, 
lyi-aMSiitr,  4mx  oqoitatna,  magister  equitum,  from 
T%if  fpd^  ei|nitalna» 

RITNACBAP,  #.    1.  Soot  nor  crap,  or  top, 
Ajrs. 

2.  Metaph.  used  to  denote  a  mystery,  ibid. 
In  this  case  probably  a  negative  is  con- 


RITTOCU,  s.    The  greater  Tern,  Orkn. 

**Tho  Greater  Tern,  {derna  hirundo,  Lin.  Syst.) 
which  is  here  known  by  the  name  of  tho  Rittoch, 
afmears  only  in  summer.'*    Barrv's  Orkn^,  p.  303. 

G.  Aadr.  giTcs  rU'Wr  as  the  Isi.  name  of  the  sea-pie  ; 
Avis  marin%  pica  marina,  Tulflo  risa^  p.  20O ;  Accord- 
ing to  FsBB.  in  IsL  the  Kittiwue  is  called  RiUa,  Norw. 
Nitterm^  ZooL,  p.  538. 

RTTTOCKS,  s.  pi  The  refuse  of  tallow, 
when  it  is  first  melted  and  strained,  Ettr. 
For.;  CraekHnn^  S.  B. 

Hub  most  be  a  dimin.  from  Tent,  ruet,  sevum,  se- 
bom,  &  anel ;  rmdtn  keeraaej  sebacea  candela,  a  tallow 
candle.  In  lidg.  it  is  softened  into  reuitL  IsL  ruda 
signifies  rejectamentum. 

To  RIV,  V.  a.  and  n.  1.  To  sew  coarsely  and 
slightly,  ShetL 

[2.  To  enclose,  shnt  up ;  as  is  done  with  pigs 
or  poiilti>%  Bauffs.] 

3.  To  rivety  to  clinch,  Aberd.     V.  Roove, 

synon. 

Hub  might  aesm  allied  to  Sn.-G.  n/,  rnptura,  ri/w-a, 
hiscere ;  q.  to  aew  so  as  to  leare  great  gaps  or  inter- 
stices. It  appears,  however,  that  the  word  had  ori- 
giaaUy  snilied  to  stitch  or  sew  ;  for  this  is  the  sense 
of  IsL  ry  o  -earcireb  resarcire,  r^f-a  §aman,  conauere. 
Tho  IsL  term  seems  now  applied  to  inferior  sewing. 
For  Haldonoa  renden  it  by  thxL/iUxr,  to  botch. 

[KiVy  #.  1.  Tlie  dawn,  daybreak ;  as,  *'  The 
nv  o*  the  dim,"  the  first  break  of  the  dark- 
ness ;  ''The  lady  hen  siii^  to  the  nV,''  the 
lark  sings  to  the  dawn,  STietl. 

2.  An  enclosnre  for  pigs  or  poultxy,  Banffs.] 

RIVA, «.    A  cleft  in  a  rock,  Shetl. 

*'Ha  tamed  from  the  precipice, — and— proceeded 
towards  a  n'so,  or  deft  in  the  rock,  containing  a  path, 
■   caUed  Eriek's  stefM.**    The  Pirate,  i.  167. 

IsL  fif^  rima,  fiasora,  from  rvf-a,  lacerare,  rumpere; 
Sa.-0.  rifl  rrfwttf  Dan.  reim«^  id.  K  r(/2,  8.  rive» 

RivE,  #.  1.  A  rent  or  tear,  S.  IsL  ry/, 
from  ri/tPOj  to  rend. 

2*  The  act  of  laying  hold  with  the  teeth,  and 
eating  hastily,  S. 

*■  We  were  obliged  to  ride  out  to  a  little  hollow 
place  in  a  wfld  moor, — where  onr  horses  got  nothing 
hot  a  fiM  o*  heather.**    Perils  of  Man,  ii.  246. 

[3.  Energetic  accomplishment  of  work,  BanfFs., 
Clydi 
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4.  Much  work  done,  ibicL] 

•  To  Rive,  r.  o.  1.  "  To  plough ;  spoken  of 
ffround  that  has  either  lon^  lain  in  lea,  or 
has  never  been  ploughed  before ;  **  S. 

rU  bew  down  th«  aik,  Um  beech,  and  Mb, 

Vo^.,  /ii/y,  1819,  pi  527. 


An'  Hvi  ilk  bonnie  green,  ke. 

Mam,  / 


[2.  To  do  any  kind  of  work  with  energy, 
BanflFs.  Clyoes.;  liter*  to  tear  at  it.] 

[To  RrvE  atf  r.  a.  To  continue  tearing,  or 
working  with  energy,  ibid^ 

To  RiyEou^i  or  tip,  v.o.  To  break  up  ground 
that  is  very  tough,  of  has  been  long  un- 
plonghed,  §• 

*'  His  hienen  nod  his  lii«nen  predeceuonris,  for  the 
help  nod  releif  of  hie  pore  oommoiue  in  diuens  pairtia 
of  tois  realm,  hee  reeeruit  great  (|nantitie  of  mureia  and 
▼theria  oommonn  landia  oairayia  diaponit  in  propirtie 
to  ony  particularo  penone,  nochtwitnetandin^  qnhair- 
of,  dinerae  personea  hea  ryviii  out,  parkit,  teillit,  aawin, 
aaid  lattboorit  i^reat  portionia  of  the  aamin  commonntea 
without  ony  ncht  of  propirtie  competent  to  thaime," 
Ao.    Acta  Ja.  VI.,  1600,  Ed.  1814,  p.  228. 

Sir.  «pr(^v-a,  to  tear  np^  Dan.  rive  aeema  to  ap- 
proach moat  nearly  to  thia  naeof  the  term  ;  At  rive 
mkrud  op^  to  pluck  or  anih  up  weeda.  laL  rif-ajuriir 
iirj»d.id. 

[To  Rive,  tip,  r.  n.  To  clear,  to  brighten ; 
spoken  of  the  weather,  Banffs.,  Clydes.] 

[RrvER,  #.  One  who  works  with  energy, 
Ban£F8.] 

[Rrvix,  adj.    Energetic,  ibid.] 

RIVE,  #•  [The  sea-shore,  reef,  landing- 
place;  £.  reef;  Chaucer  uses  rivage  for 
sea-shore.] 

Now  bringeth  me  atte  Ww, 

Schip  aiid  other  thing ; 
Te  ae  me  nevir  oliTe, 

Bot  gif  Kb  Yaonde  brlm^ 

»r  Trutrem,  p.  84. 

"The  aea  ahore,  from  HpOf  Lat"  01.  Triatr. 
Perhapa  rather  from  lal.  r{/|  rfj/^  brevia  ;  q.  the  place 
where  abipe  of  email  bnidcn  lie,  for  receiving  pasaengera, 
aa  being  anallow. 

O.E.  "  Rjtuyn  to  lond  aa  ahippea  k  botya.  Applico. 
Apello."    Prompt.  Panr. 

[Do.  r\f^  a  reef,  riff^  sand ;  lal.  rif,  a  reef  iii  the  sea ; 
Dan.  rev,  Sw.  rrf,  a  aand-bank  :  allied  to  laL  ri/a,  to 
rive,  to  rend.] 

RIVLIN,  9.  Expl.  •«  a  sandal  of  raw  hide ; '' 
ShetLy  Orkn. 

Thia  ia  CTidently  the  aame  with  S.  ruHion,    Y. 

RSWELTVTB. 

[RIWOCII,  ••  Same  with  Riva,  q.v., 
Shetl.] 

[RIWELL.  Roelk,  a  sort  of  buckler, 
Wallace,  i.  z.  106,  S. 

To  RIZAR,  V.  a.  1.  To  dry  in  the  sun.  A 
rizart  haddock^  one  dried  in  this  manner,  S. 

fV.  rfMor^,  parched,  or  dried,  by  the  aon. 


'*  A  foreign  aet  of  gilt  glaaa  bottlea  nniformly  ma<le 
part  of  the  ecfuipage  of  the  breakfaat-table  ;  bat — the 
attbatantialitiea  conaiated  of  riaareti  haddiea,  em, 
ham,  wheaten  bread,  oat  cakea,  jeUiea,**  &c  The 
Smngglera,  ii  75. 

2.  Applied  to  clothes,  which  haye  been  so 
long  exposed  to  the  open  air,  as  to  be  half- 
dried,  Roxb. 

RiZAR,  «.  A  drying  hy  means  of  heat,  pro- 
perly that  of  the  sun,  S. 

RIZARDS,  RizARS,  Rizz^-derries,  «.  pL 
The  name  given  to  Red  Currants;  uvae 
Carinihiacae^  S* 

"There  are  alao  at  Scalloway  aome  Gooae  and 
Riaer'herrie  boahea,  which  nae  every  year  to  be  laden 
with  fruit,  which  are  a  great  rarity  in  thia  place  of  the 
^orld."    Brand*i  Orkney,  p.  80. 

"  For  Bisar  Tarta.  Strip  ripe  riznrs  off  the  italki, 
then  lay  them  in  your  ahapea,  with  plenty  of  aa^r, 
cinnamon,  and  orange  peel,  ao  bake  them."  Receipta 
in  Cookery,  p.  19. 

I  can  form  no  idea  of  the  origin,  nnleaa  the  word  be 
corr.  from  Fr.  raisin;  curranta  being  denominated 
raimnt  de  CoriiUhe.  In  C.  B.  rhesinwydden  ia  a  cnr- 
rant-boah. 

RIZZIM,  «.    A  stalk  of  corn,  Aberd. 

A.-S.  krit,  frondea ;  laL  Ana,  Tirga.  Bat  it  aeemi 
more  nearly  allied  to  Tout.  reeMem,  raoemna,  a  cluater. 

To  RIZZLE,  V.  n.    To  rustle,  Gall. 

."  Bizzling,  Any  thing,  auch  aa  atraw,  ia  aaid  to  be 
rizding,  when  it  ia  free  of  moiatnre,  quite  dry,  ruet- 
Unff ; "  GalL  Enc 

A.-S.  kriall-an^  erepitare ;  but  in  ita  form  more 
nearly  allied  to  Teut.  ryud-en,  id.  atrepitu  quodam 
leri  moveri,  ot  virgulae,  Ae.  aubmisaum  murmur  edere, 
nt  fnmdea. 

RIZZLES,  #.  pL  •*  A  species  of  berry,  some- 
times-—called  Ruasles!*  Gall.  Enc;  pro- 
bably the  same  with  Rizardsy  red  Currants. 

[RO,  ».  Any  poor  animal  is  called  ^'  a  poor 
ro^  Shetl.  Swed.  ro^  quiet,  rest,  repose.] 

•  RO  A  P,  8.    **  Large  way,  path." 

I  refer  to  thii  E.  word,  to  take  notice  of  aome 
idioma,  in  which  it  occuii,  that  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  S. 

In  onf'f  RoAix  1.  Applied  to  one  who  is 
deemed  a  hindrance,  incumbrance,  or  re- 
straint to  another.  **  Ye're  like  the  gudo- 
man*s  mother,  ay  in  the  gudcwife's  roady^ 
S. 

In  thia  ProT.,  Oait  ia  aometimes  used  for  road. 

The  aenae  of  thia  adage  is  illustrated  by  another  : 
"  Happy  ia  she  who  marries  the  son  of  a  dead  mother." 
— '*  There  ia  rarely  a  good  understanding  between  a 
daughter  in  law  and  her  husband's  mother.**  Kelly, 
p.  1G2. 

2.  /  toadna  see  you  in  my  road.  Addressed  to 
one,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  working, 
is  viewed  "as  merely  impeding  another,  S. 
It  is  generally  the  language  ot  an  active  or 
impatient  person  to  one  who  is  slow  in  oper- 
ation. 
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Out  of  on/t  Road.  1.  Uaed  in  a  negative 
fonn,  of  one  who  never  loses  sight  of  his 
own  interest,  who  has  the  knacic  of  turning 
every  occurrence  to  hLs  own  advantage ;  as, 
**  Happen  what  will,  je*re  never  oiU  o*  your 
road,^  S. 

2.  Applied  to  a  person  who  is  not  easily  in- 
commoded, who  without  disappointment  or 
irritation  can  submit  to  circumstances  that 
would  be  texatious  to  others,  S. 

To  RoAi>^v.  a.  and  n.      [1.  To  make  a  road 
.   through,  to  beat  into  a  path,  by  frequent 
'   paassigd;  as,  ^The  hares  hae  roadit  the 
coni,^CIydes^  Banffs.] 

2.  Applied  to  small  game,  which  when  found 
by  the  setting  dogs,  instead  of  taking  wing, 
run  along  the  ground  before  the  sportsman, 
Boxb. 

3.  To  follow  game  running  in  this  manner, 
ibid. 

BvidenUy  horn  the  E.  «.  denoting  a  way. 

Roadman,  «.  [1.  The  person  who  has  charge 
of  the  roads  m  a  district,  S. 

2.  A  labourer  who  works  on  the  roads,  mend- 
ing and  keeping  them  in  order,  S.] 

3.  A  carter ;  properly  one  who  drives  stones 
for  mending  the  public  roads^  Perths. 

Had  joa  lir'd  Ung  I've  felt  tho  tmaiis 
.0*  ragjsed  Roadman's  whips  an*  carts, 
8k  Mia  an'  dmdg'ry  yon  wail  thol'd, 
Toird  ean'd  the  day  that  you  were  foai'd  ; 
Through  wind  and  weet  aye  dnggin  stanes 
Wi*  scarce  a  hyde  to  hap  yonr  banes. 

T%€  koadmans  Borm,  Dufs  PoemM^  p.  68. 

ROAN,  #•  A  congeries  of  brushwood,  Dumf  r. 

"  All  at  once  the  footpath  parted  with  the  stream, 
and  after  conducting  nt  through  a  roan  of  stunted  oak 
and  haael,  placed  nt  on  a  little  awelling  knoll." 
Blackw.  Biag.,  Nov.,  1820,  p.  145.  V.  Rone,  and 
Roanr. 

*ROAN,  «.  [The  name  given  to  a  roan- 
coloured  horse;  also  a  cow  of  the  same 
colour,  Ayrs.] 

The  ctTes  [calvis]  and  ky  met  in  the  loan. 

The  man  ran  wi*  a  rang  to  red ; 
Then  hy  came  an  ill*willy  roan, 

AndWUt  hu  battocks  tiU  ho  bled. 

Wif€  0/ AuehUrmmchig,  Herd's  Coll.,  iL  127. 

In  Lord  Hailea'  Ed.  cow  ia  the  word  -used,  p.  217. 
[O.FV.  rouin;  *'  Cheval  rouen^  a  roane  horse,**  Cotgr. 
Mod.  Fr.  rouan.  Span,  ruano,  ItaL  roano,  roan.] 

ROB,  Robin,  Robexe.  Abbreviations  of 
the  name  Riobert,  S. 

JToAoie.  AeU  Ja.  IL,  FoL  32.     "  Rohcne  Gray.** 

[RoBBiE-Rix,  «.    Diarrhoea,  Shell.] 

RoBiK-A-REE,  «.  **A  game  of  the  ingle" 
nuikf  much  like  the   Preest-cat;    only  in  I 


passing  the  brwU-siiek  round  the  ring,  the 
toUoiving  rhyme  is  said : — 

Rabins- ftee,  yell  no  dee  wi*  me, 

Tho'  I  biri  ye  nmn*  a  three  time^  and  three. 

O  Robin-a-Rae,  O  Robin-a-Ree, 

O  dinna  let  Robin-a-Reerie  dee  I  ** 

Oall,  Encycl 

• 

ROBIN'-HOOD.     A  play  condemned  in  our 
old  Acts  of  Parliament. 

The  nature  of  it  is  partly  explained  in  the  following 
Terses  : — 

In  Hay  nnhen  men  yeid  everichone. 
With  RAene  Hoid  and  Littill-Johne, 

To  bring  in  bowU  and  birldn  bobbynis  ; 
Now  all  sic  game  is  fastlings  gone. 
But  gif  it  be  amonga  clovin  RobbynU, 

Seoii,  Evergreen,  iL  187,  Ma 

Birkin  bdfbffnU  means,  the  seed-pods  of  birch. 
RobbffMs  may  either  be  rmfian»,  or  denote  bankrupts, 
q.  cloven  or  broken.  Fr.  Robin  is  need  as  a  term  of 
reproach.  Robin  a  trouv6  Marion,  a  notorious  knave 
hath  found  a  notable  qnean.  RobQn,  a  short-gown,  ia 
.  used  in  composition  in  a  similar  sense  :  La  sequele  au 
robon,  mean  tradesmen,  the  refuse,  ke,  Cotgr. 

Amot  has  thrown  together  the  principal  circttm- 
stances  relating  to  this  ancient  custom. 

"The  oelebntion  of  games  by  the  populace,  in 
honour  of  their  Deities  and  heroes,  is  of  the  greatest 
antiquity,  and  formed  the  principal  part  of  the  Pagan 
religion.  The  Horalia  of  Rome  seems  to  have  l^n 
continued  with  onr  forefathers,  after  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  under  the  title  of  May-games.  The 
custom  observed  at  this  day  in  England,  of  dancing 
about  May  poles,  and  of  carrying  throngh  the  streets 
of  London  pyramids  of  plate  adorned  with  garlands, 
undoubtedly  originated  from  the  same  Pagan  institu- 
tion. Aa  tne  memorv  of  the  original  heroes  of  those 
games  had  been  long  lost,  it  was  extremely  natural  to 
•ubetitute  a  recent  favourite,  in  room  of  an  obsolete 
heathen  deity.  Robin  Hood,  a  bold  and  popular  out- 
law of  the  twelfth  century,  by  his  Dersonal  courage, 
his  dextrous  management  of  the  bow,  and  by  dis- 
playing a  species  of  humanity  and  generositv  in 
supplying  the  necessities  of  the  poor  with  the  spoils  lie 
'  had  robbed  from  the  wealthy,  became  the  darling  of  the 
populace.  His  achievements  have  been  celebxated  in 
innumerable  songs  and  stories.  As  for  the  game  which 
has  been  instituted  to  his  honour,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
deqjcribe  what  it  was,  as  how  strongly  it  was  the 
object  of  popular  attachment. 

"Hie  game  of  Robin  Hood  was  celebrated  in  the 
month  of  May.  The  populace  assembled  previous  to 
the  celebration  of  tnit  festival,  and  cbose  some 
respectable  member  of  the  corporation  to  officiate  in 
the  character  of  Robin  Hood,  and  another  in  that  of 
LiUh  John,  his  squire.  Council  Register,  V.  i.,  p.  30. 
Upon  the  day  appointed,  which  was  a  Sunday  or  holi- 
day, the  people  assembled  in  military  array,  and  went 
to  some  adjoining  field,  where,  either  as  actors  or 
spectators,  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  respective 
towns  were  convened.  In  this  field  they  prolxibly 
amused  themselves  with  a  representation  of  Robin 
Hoodie  predatory  exploits,  or  of  his  encounters  with  the 
officers  of  justice.  A  learned  prelate  preaching  before 
>Idward  VI.  observes,  that  he  once  came  to  a  town 
upon  a  holy-day,  and  gave  information  on  tho  evening 
before  of  his  desisn  to  preach.  But  next  dav  when  he 
came  to  church,  he  found  the  door  locked.  He  tarried 
half  an  hour  ere  the  key  could  be  found  ;  and,  instead 
of  a  willing  aadienee^  some  one  told  him,  '  This  is  a 
busy  dav  with  us ;  we  cannot  hear  you.  It  is  Robin 
lfood^9  iatj.  The  parish  are  gone  abroad  to  gather  for 
Robin  Hood,  I  pray  vou  let  (i.e.,  hinder)  them  not. 
I  was  fain  (says  the  biahop),  to  give  place  to  Robin 
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Ho9d,  I  ihoaght  my  roohet  thOQld  have  been 
regarded,  though  I  were  not ;  but  it  would  not  serve ; 
it  wai  fain  to  give  place  to  Rohim  HoodCB  men." 
Latimer'a  Sermons,  p.  73,  A.  D.  1550. 

'*  As  numerous  meetings  for  disorderly  mirth  are  apt 
to  engender  tumult,  when  the  minds  of  the  people  came 
to  be  agitated  with  religious  controversy,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  repress  the  game  of  RoUn  ilood  by  public 
statute.  Acta  Mar.  1555,  c.  61.  The  populace  were 
by  no  means  willing  to  relinquish  their  favourite 
amusement.  Year  after  year  the  magistrates  of 
Edinburgh  were  obliged  to  exert  their  authority  in 
repressing  this  game,  (Council  Register,  V.  iv.,  p.  4, 
80) ;  ttften  ineffectuidly.  In  the  ytai  1561,  the  mob 
were  so  enraged  at  being  disappointed  in  maklnri  a 
Robin  Hood,  that  they  rose  in  mutiny,  seized  on  the 
city-gates,  committed  robberies  upon  strangers ;  and  one 
of  the  ring-leaders  being  condemned  by  the  magistrates 
to  be  hanged,  the  mob  forced  open  the  jail,  set  at  li- 
berty the  criminal  and  all  the  prisoners,  and  broke  in 
pieces  the  gibbet  erected  at  tue. cross  for  executing 
the  malefactor.  They  next  assaulted  the  magistrates, 
who  were  sitting  in  the  council-chamber,  and  who  fled 
to  the  tolbooth  for  ahelter,  where  the  mob  attacked 
them,  battering  the  doors,  and  pouring  stones  throl 
the  windows.  Application  was  made  to  the  deacons 
of  the  corporations  to  appease  the  tumult.  Remaining, 
however,  unconcerned  spectators,  they  made  this 
answer:  'They  will  be  magistrates  alone,  let  them 
rule  the  multitude  alone.'  The  magistrates  were  kept 
in  confinement,  till  thoy  made  proclamation  be  publish- 
ed, offering  indemnity  to  the  rioters  upon  laying  down 
their  arms.  Still,  however,  so  late  as  the  year  1592, 
we  find  the  General  Assembly  complaining  of  the  pro- 
fanation of  the  Sabbath,  by  making  of  Robin  Hood 
Dfays.-Book  of  Universal  Kirk,  p.  414.*'  Hist.  Edin- 
burgh, pp.  77, 70. 

The  phrase,  gathering  for  Robin  Hood,  refers  to  the 
enstom  of  a  number  of  people  ^ing  through  the  country 
to  collect  money  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  this 
exhibition ;  as,  for  purchasing  dresses  in  which  the 
actors  were  to  appear.  Ritson  has  given  some  curious 
extracts,  on  this  subject,  from  Lyspn's  Environs  of 
London. 

'*1  Hen.    8.    Rec'  for  Robyn  Hod^s  gaderyng  4 

marks. 
6   Hen.    8.  Rec'  for  Robin  Hood's  gaderyng   at 

Croydon,  •  -  -  0    9    4 

11  Hen.  8.  Paid  for  three  broad  yerds  of 

rosett  for  makyng  the  frer'S  cote,  0    3    6 

Shoes  for  the  mores  daunsars,  the 

firere  and  mayde  Maryan  at   7d.   a 

payre,  •  •  -  -        0    6    4 

16  Hen.  8.  Rec^  at  the  church-ale  and 

Rohyn  hode  all  thin^  deducted,  3  10    6 

fto.  Ac.      Ritson's  Robin  Hood,  i.  civ.  cv. 

It  might  appear,  from  one  expression  used  by  Amot. 
that  the  prohioition  of  this  game  was  the  eflfcct  of  the 
Reformation.  But  the  act  of  Parliament  was  made 
acainst  it  so  early  as  the  year  1551,  several  years  before 
the  general  reception  of  Protestant  principles  in  Scot- 
land. It  might  give  no  oflcnce  to  the  court,  that  this 
game  was  celebrated  on  Sabbath  and  on  holidays.  But 
meni  of  sober  minds  must  have  observed,  that,  however 
innocent  at  first  view,  it  had  in  fact  an  immoral  tontl* 
ency ;  as  it  consisted  in  the  honourable  commemoration 
of  the  manners  of  a  notorious  rob)>cr.  It  has  been  said 
indeed,  that  '*the  character  of  Robin  Hood  and  the 
outlaws  of  these  early  ages,  when  a  proper  allowance 
has  been  made  for  the  violence  of  an  occupation  to 
which  the  impolitic  severity  of  the  laws  com])clied  them, 
was  not  such  as  to  awaken  m  us  much  disapprobation  ;'* 
— that  he  "robbed  the  rich  only,"  &c.  V.  Godwin's 
Life  of  Chaucer,  i.  197,  198.  The  laws,  with  respect 
to  the  royal  forests,  were  indeed  exceedingly  severe. 
But  the  individual  had,  on  this  account,  no  right  to 


live  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  In  proportion  as  the 
memory  of  Robin  Hood  was  regarded  ny  the  vulgar, 
they  must  have  been  alienated  from  subjection  to 
their  rightful  rulers,  when  a  law  seemed  severe  ;  and 
anned  against  the  rich,  at  least  in  their  inclinations. 

There  seems  to  have  been  sufficient  reason  for  the 
exercise  of  civil  authority  in  the  suppression  of  this 
game.  It  is  natural  enough  to  suppose  that  villains, 
takins  advantage  of  the  gathering  for  Robin  Hood^ 
would  at  times  carry  the  matter  so  far  as  to  imitate 
this  celebrated  character  in  the  very  mode  of  gathering. 
This,  wo  find,  was  actually  done.  Knox  accordingly 
gives  the  following  more  particular  account  of  the 
conduct  of  "the  rascall  multitude,"  who  "  wer  steired 
up  to  raak  a  Robin  Huid.** 

**  Bot  yet  they  ceassit  not  to  molest,  alswell  the  in- 
habitants of  Edinburgh,  as  divers  cuutreymen,  takinfj 
from  Ihame  money,  and  tkrtatmng  sum  vrith  fanler 
injureis :  Quharewith  the  Ma^stratesof  the  toun  hiely 
otfendet,  tuk  more  dcli^nt  heid  to  sic  as  resortet  to 
the  toun,  and  apprehenuet  ane  of  the  princinall  of  that 
misordour,  named  Kylione,  a  conlinar,  quhome  they 
put  to  ane  assyis  ;  and  being  convicted,  (fok*  he  could 
not  be  absolved,  for  he  was  the  chief  man  that  npoylUd 
Johne  Moubryo/^'it  crowM  of  the  Sone)  they  thocht  to 
have  executed  judgment  upoun  him,  and  erectet  a 
gibbet  benethe  the  crocc."    Hist.,  p.  269,  270. 

Sir  W.  Scott  has  remarkeil  on  what  is  said,  L  13, 
concerning  Fr.  Robin ;  "  It  is  used  as  a  diminutive, 
denoting  a  lawyer,  or  gentleman  of  the  long  robe" 

This  corresponds  with  the  explanation  given  of  the 
term  in  Diet.  Trev.  Se  dit  pour  un  homnie  de  Robe 
ou  de  Palais  ;  mais  c'est  un  terine  un  peu  mcprisant  ; 
C'est  un  Robin,  les  gens  d'c'pee  discnt :  Voyez  un  peu 
ces  Robina. 

The  good  Aberdonians  had  been  very  zealous  in  en- 
forcing the  Acts  of  Parliament  against  this  sport. 

*'  Naneto  tak  upone  hand  to  mak  ony  conventioune 
with  tabume,  plaing  on  pype  or  fedill,  or  haue  anse- 
ingyes  to  convene  the  quenis  legis  in  chesing  of  Robin 
Huid,  LitillJohnne,  Abbot  of  rezisoune  (sic),  Queyne 
of  Maij,  or  siclyk  to  contraveyne  the  statutis  of  Par- 
liament."   Aberd.  Reg.,  Cent.  16. 

RoBix-RiN-THE-HEDOE,  *.  "  A  trailing 
kind  of  weed,  which  runs  along  hedges ; ' 
Gall.  Encycl. 

[This  is  the  Galium  Aperinc,  Goosegrass,  or  Cleavers, 
a  common  plant  in  our  hedges,  and  well  known  by 
country  children,  who  often  amuse  themselves  by  mak- 
ing it  cling  to  one's  dress  or  hair.] 

To  ROBORATE,  v.  n.  1.  To  strengthen, 
Aberd.  Reg, 

2.  To  confirm  in  whatever  way. 

3.  To  confirm  iu  a  legal  manner. 

"Tocall-&  roborcUe"    Alierd.  Reg.,  V.  17. 

'*  Peace  wcs  rcboral  with  the  Danys  in  this  sort. 
King  Charlis  douohtir  s.allie  geuin  in  mariage  to  Rol- 
land,"  &c.     Bellendeu's  Cron.,  B.  x.  c.  22. 

Lat.  robor-are,  to  make  strong;  L.B.  robo-ralio, 
contirmatio. 

ROCII,  Roche,  Rotchk,  ».  A  rock,  Fr^ 
roche* 

Na  bridill  may  him  dant,  nor  biistnons  dynt, 
Nor  bra,  hie  nxhe,  nor  bra<le  fludis  Ktynt. 

DoHj.  VirgU,  ProL  94,  20. 

**  The  depe  hou  cauemis  of  cleuchis  k  rotche  craggis 
aiisucrt  vitht  ane  hie  not"  Compl.  8.,  p.  59.  Roch, 
Burrow  Acts,  c.  62.     O.  E.  roche. 
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la  Iktti  ftl  tlM  roehe  the  Iidlei  nrde. 

airOrpkM^  HUmm'sKM.  JL,  IL  S62L 

OlIL  "Mock  rto&e.  Rap*.  Rnpec  Saxnin.  Soopnlqa.' 


BOCH,  BocuE,  RocHt,  (gutt.)»  adj.  1. 
Bough,  [coarse,  as  applied  to  grass ;  raw, 
as  applied  to  hides  ^  as,  **To  bv  thair 
hrdais  roehi  or  sneycht;''  AbenL  Reg. 
v.  Skktcht. 

1.  Unshoniy  applied  to  sheep.  V.  Roucii, 
•enae  5* 

8»  Bough  or  unpolished;  *'xl.  layd  of  rocht 
stane  acclamjt  at  him ; "  Aberd.  Reg.,  V. 
16.  ^  Soeit  waw  stainis.**  i.e.,  wall  stones, 
ibid. 

BOCB  AN*  BiCHTy  <tdv.  Entirely ;  indifferently 
weD ;  alao^  boorish,  Aberd.    V.  Rough. 

B0GHI2,  ••  Apparently,  a  cartridge,  for 
firing  off  artillery* 

"'TVtre  was  in  her— thre  or  fonre  Ust  of  powder, 
endotia  [conlets  ?L  and  roehea  of  small  ordiDanes, 


bisqiMt,  and  sio  lyk."    Bannatync*s  JoimaL 

fMuipa  from  IV.  rorA  dtfue^m  composition  mads  of 
wMkmt,  saltpetre^  oharcoal,  and  gunpowder,  used  for 
bomW    V.DictlVeY. 


[BOCHT,  adj.    Y.  Roch,  adj.} 

[ROCHT,  pnt.  Raught,  dealt  (a  blow), 
Barbour,  tL  626,  Skeat's  Ed.] 

*  BOCK,  #.  A  sort  of  confection ;  more  fully, 
GUtrahar  roeh^  perhaps  from  its  fancied 
resemblance  in  colour  to  the*  tocIb  of  that 
ceM>rated  fortress,  S. 

BOCKAT,  ••  A  surplice,  or  loose  upper 
gannent,  £.  rochet ;  Ul.  Sibb. 

8a.4>.  Getm.  roek^  Alem.  toX'Xy,  A.-S.  rocf,  S.  B. 
mr«^  Aim.  rockH,  Pr.  rochrt,  ^n  outer  »nnent. 

of  akiniL 


rpneof,  the  covering  of  a  bed  made 

BOCK-COD,  #•    A  species  of  cod,  found  in 
a  Todtjf  bottom,  S. 

Saa.  kKp/aif  a  large  salt  cod  from  Iceland,  seems 
lo  bsROW  lii  name  from  the  same  circumstance. 

ROCKrDOO,  9.    The  wild  pigeon,  Columba 
oenas,  Linn.^  Meams. 

It  seems  to  hsYs  been  denominated  from  the  circvm- 


mentioned  concerning  the  piseon  br  Pennant, 
"  in  the  wild  state  it  breeds  in  holes  of  roctn,  and 


of  trees,  for  which  reason  some  writers  stile  it 
i  etwenudis,"  He  adds  in  a  note,  "  The  Colnm' 
km  amxaiiiU,  a  small  sort  that  is  frequent  on  most  of 
•■r  dills,  is  onlr  a  Tariety  of  the  wild  pigeon.  Aklr. 
At.  0.227."    V.  Zool.,  p.  217. 

ROCKEL,    f.      The    porch    or    vestibule, 
Banffs.    V.  Buckie-Tyauve. 

Pte^^  changed  from  its  original  application.    Dan. 
roipisl,  IS  **  a  Tent-hole  for  the  imoko  to  go  through.**. 

BOCKETr-ROW,  *.    A  play  in  which  two 
persons  stand  with  their  oacks  to   each 


other;  and,  the  one  passing  his  arms  under 
the  shoulders  of  the  other,  they  alternately 
lift  each  other  from  the  ground,  Aberd., 
Tweedd. ;  syuon.  SeesaWf  E. 

ROCKING,  #.     1.  A  uame  for  a  friendly 
visiti  Ayrs. 

On  FsBten-een  we  had  a  rockin. 

To  ca'  the  crack  sad  weave  oar  ttockin  ; 

And  there  wat  muckle  fun  an'  jokin. 

Bums,  UL  235. 
V.  Append.^  p.  381. 

"  There  is  another  custom  here,  less  noted  indeed, 
hat  seeming  of  equal  antiquity,  commonly  known  in 
the  language  of  the  country  by  the  name  of  rocking, 
that  is,  when  neighbours  visit  one  another  in  pain,  or 
three  or  more  in  company,  during  the  moon-light  of 
winter  or  spring  and  spend  the  evening  alternately  in 
one  another's  houses.  It  is  here  market!,  because  the 
custom  seems  to  have  arisen  when  spinning  on  the  rock 
or  didafwtm  in  use,  which  therefore  was  carried  along 
with  the  visitant  to  a  neighbour's  house.  The  custom 
still  prevails,  though  the  rock  is  laid  aside ;  and  when 
one  neighbour  saj^s  to  another,  in  the  words  of  former 
days,  *I  am  coming  over  with  my  rock,*  he  means  no 
more  than  to  tell  bim  that  he  intends  soon  to  spend  an 
evening  with  him."  P.  Muirkirk,  Statist.  Aca,  vii. 
612,  613. 

In  many  places  in  tbe  West  of  S.  the  term  is  now 
used  for  a  tea-visit  among  country  people.  The  en- 
tertainment is  of  a  pretty  substantial  kind.  Besides 
tea,  there  is  a  service  of  cheese,  of  bacon  and  beef  fried, 
of  ham  and  oat  cakes,  of  wheaten  bread  and  butter 
covered  with  carraways,  of  a  kind  of  plum-pudding, 
&o.  often  in  succession.  These  are  succeeded  by  a 
dram ;  frequently  by  punch  during  the  progress  of  the 
evening ;  Mid  sometunes  a  dance  crowns  the  whole. 

2.  The  term  is  now  generally  used  to  denote 
an  assignation  bet^veen  loverS|  Lanarks. 

In  the  ttpper  ward  of  Lanarkshire,  in  the  winter 
nights,  dnnng  moonlight,  the  servants  of  neighbourin|r 
ybrm-toimspay  one  another  friendly  visits.  Some  of 
them  have  beoi  known  to  go  to  the  distance  of  4  or  5 
miles.  The  maid  servants  carry  their  wheels  with 
them,  and  the  men  eometimes  take  a  ichank.  Tlie 
men  of  course  convoy  the  lasses  home,  after  the  rocking 
is  over ; — The  leases,  in  fact,  would  never  go  a  rockintj, 
if  they  had  not  previously  trysied  with  their  sweet- 
hearts to  see  them  homei 

Rocker,  «.     The  name  given  to  one  who 
attends  a  Rocking^  West  of  S. 

"  It  was  the  custom  at  rockings,  to  entertain  each 
other  with  stories  of  ghosts,  &c.,  and  he  was  esteemed 
the  meet  acceptable  rocker,  whoic  memory  was  most 
plentifully  stored  with  such  thrilling  narratives.*' 
£dia.  Mag.,  Sept.  1818,  p.  153. 

ROCKING-STANE,  *.    A  stone  so  poised 
by  art,  as  to  move  at  the  slightest  touch,  S. 

And  still,  when  blood-drops,  clotted  tbio, 

Han^  the  grey  moss  upon, 
The  spirit  murmurs  from  within, 

Ana  shakes  tbe  rocking  stone. 

ilinUreUy  Border,  it  396. 

*'  The  rocking  atone,  commonly  reckoned  a  Druidical 
monument,  has  always  been  held  in  superstitious  renc- 
ration  by  the  people.  The  popular  opinion,  which  sup- 
poses them  to  be  inhabited  by  a  spirit,  coincides  with 
that  of  the  ancient  Icelanders,  who  worshipped  the 
daemons,  which  they  believed  to  inhabit  great  stones. 
It  is  related  in  the  Kriatniaaga,  chap.  2,  that  the  tint 
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lodaaclio  bbhop,  by  chanting  »  hymn  OTer  on«  of  th' 
mcumI  ttonei,  immedUtelv  ut«r  hit  urival  in  the  is- 
liiid,  split  it,  oziMlled  the  spirit,  and  converted  its 
wonhippen  to  Christianity.**    N.  ibid.,  p.  405. 

ROCKLAY,  RoKELY,  «.  A  short  cloak,  S. 
A  reid  rocklay^  a  scarlet  cloak  worn  bj 
women,  Ang. 

He  coft  me  a  rokdif  o'  bine. 

Jtir«m'«  S,  Songt,  L  188L 
The  lasses  lyne  pat  on  their  shoon 
Tlieir  roldi€$  and  their  line  lace. 

,Jt  OaUcwt^^s  Poemt,  p.  9L 

"Acioakforawoman.''    K. ' 

This  seems  most  nearly  allied  to  ^.-O.  roddin,  a 
iun^Uee.-    V.  Rockat. 

'^Lnekie  Maclcary— hartng  put  on  her  clean  toy, 
robelajf,  and  scarlet  plaid,  gravely  awaited  the  arrival 
of  tho  oompany,  in  lull  hope  of  cnstom  and  profit." 
Waveriey,  1. 147. 

ROCKLE,  a.    A  pebble,  Ayrs. 

Fh  roekaiUe,  ''rocks,  rockiness,"  Cotgr. ;  0.  Fr. 
roehal^  eristal  de  roche,  Roquefort 

RoCKUS,  adj.  Abounding  with  pebbles, 
ibid. 

ROCKMAN;  s.  a  bird  catcher,  Orkn. ;  so 
named  from  the  hazardous  nature  of  his 
employment|  being  often  suspended  from 
the  top  of  a  perpendicular  rock. 

RODDEN-FLEUK,  #.  The  turbot,  also 
Boanrfleukf  Aberd.,  Meams. ;  Baan-JUuk^ 
Loth. 

"By  some  singular  chance,  the  halibnt,  a  coarse  dry 
fish,  is  in  Scotland  styled  the  Turbot,  which  iu  Scot- 
land is  called  Boddeti'/Uuk ;  the  last  word  being  a 
general  denomination  for  flounders  and  other  flat  fisL" 
Pinkerton's  Geography,  i.  192.  • 

"The  fish  commonly  caught  on  the  coast  of  the 
Meams  are  haddocks,  whitings,  cod,  (here  called  kiel- 
Ira),  lin^  halibut,  scats,  turbot,  (called  here  rotUlen 
/btkt,  and  bannock'fluke)  and  flounders  ;  all  of  which 
an  in  great  abundance.*'   Agr.  Surv.  Kincard.,  p.  415. 

This  has  been  expL  q.  red'jiounder.  Some  think 
that  it  is  designed  from  the  colour  of  the  spots,  as 
rseembling  BoadenM,  Le.,  the  berries  of  the  Boan-irte* 

RODDIKIN,  RuDDiKiN,  a.  The  fourth 
stomach  of  a  cow,  sheep,  or  of  any  ruminat- 
ing animal,  .S.  the  Atomason ;  the  same 
with  Reid,  q.  v. 

"What  indeed  can  be  more  shocking  than  to  he 
addressed,  at  a  dinner  table,  by  a  pair  of  rosy  lips  in 
such  terms  as  these :  Plmy,  sir,  allow  me  to  help  you, 
I  shall  send  you  a  nice  piece  of  ruddikin :  pray  permit 
me  to  add  a  little  of  tne  monyplyj**  Black w.  Mag., 
1817,  ^  302. 

This  seems  a  diminutive  from  Tent  roocf,  id.,  q.  the 
UUU  stomach,  as  beine  that  of  a  calf.  V.  Kin  ter- 
min-t  And  M»ikik.  Although  tchin-ua,  is  the  Lat. 
name,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  so  heterogeneous  and 
tautological  a  mixture,  as  that  this  should  be  combined 
with  the  Tent,  designation. 

R0DDIN6,  RODDIE,  a.  A  narrow  path; 
properly  that  made  hy  the  ti*eading  of 
sheepi  South  of  S. 


"It  is  a  deep  deueh,  wi'  a  sma*  sheep  rodtiing 
thnw^  the  linn  not  a  foot  wide.*'  Brownie  of  Bods- 
*    *^  1.  134.    Evidently  from  E.  road* 


[RoDDiNOy  RODDIN,  part.  pr.  Making  roads, 
as  tlirough  grass  or  growing  corn,  as,  '*The 
hares  hae  begun  roddin  the  com/*  S.] 

RODDINO  TBIE.    The  time  of  spawning. 

"  It  is  said  that  the  raising  of  the  Damhead  of  Par- 
liek  miUs,  upon  the  Kelvin,  is  the  sole  cause  why  the 
fieb  eome  not  np  in  rodding  time  to  the  Olazert**^  P. 
Ompsie,  Statist  Ace.,  xv.  321,  V.  Rcd,  Rbdd,  s. 

RODEN-TREE,  a.    The  mountain-ash,  S.  B. 

V.  ROUN-TBEE. 

RODEXS,  a.  pi.  The  berries  of  the  roan  or 
rowan-tree,  S.  B. 

"Toa  will  likewise  find  in  severall  places  of  the 
eoontiey  not  £sr  from  the  town,  severall  sorts  of 
Pinastm,  as  aUo  a  kind  of  fruit  tree  called  Cormea, 
BOt  much  unlike  our  Raun-tree,  the  fruit  thereof  hangs 
in  dusters  lUce-  our  Boddau :  but  of  an  other  colour, 
and  biniess,  every  one  being  as  big  as  a  plumb.**  Sir 
A.  Bauour's  Letters,  p.  31. 

Johnstone^  Lodbrokar-Quida,  p.  8^  derives  the 
tsim,  as  used  in  this  form,  from  Isl.  rodinn,  rube- 
facttts.  Hinc,  he  says.  Soot.  Bodditu,  i.e.,  ruber 
Iractns  sorbL 

[RODGER,  a.  Anj  animal,  person,  or 
thing,  that  is  hirge  and  ugl/i  is  so  called, 
Banffs.] 

[To  Rodger,  r.  a.  1.  To  behave  like  a 
bnllj,  ibid. 

2.  To  beat  severely  or  cruellyi  ibid.] 

[RODOERIN,  RoDGERAN,  a.  1.  Coarsc,  rude 
behaviour,  ibid. 

2.  A  severe  beating,  ibid.] 

ROE^  #.  The  sail-yard ;  Su.-G.  ro,  aegeWoj 
id. 

"  With  power— to  apprehend  their  persons,  seaze  on 
their  vessels,  and  take  their  sailes  from  their  rots"  &c. 
Acts  Cha.  L,  Ed.  1S14^  VL  192.    V.  Ra,  RiLY. 

ROEBUCK-BERRY,  a.  Tlie  Stone-bramble 
berry,  S.  Rubus  Saxatilis,  Linn. 

'*Wild  fruits  are  here  in  .great  abundance,  such  as 
— bird-chcnry  called  here  hagberry,  rasp-berries,  Bot^ 
kmdt^berrks,  and  strawberries,"  kc.  P.  Lanark,  La- 
narks.  Statist.  Ace.,  zv.  25. 

**They  [roes]  feed  during  winter  on  grass,  and  are 
remarkably  fond  of  the  Rubus  Saxatilis,  called  in  the 
Highlands,  on  that  account,  the  Botbuck  Berry" 
Pennant's  Tour  in  S.,  1769,  p.  107. 

A  similar  name  is  given  in  Sw.  to  another  species  of 
the  Rubus,  the  chamoemoitis.  It  is  called  niortron^ 
or  the  hart-bramble ;  Linn.  Flor.  Suec.  No.  449. 

[ROG,  «.    A  strip,  Shell.     E.  rag."] 

[RooiT,  adj.    Striped,  ibid.] 

ROGEROWSE  (g  hard),  adj.  Given  to 
freedom  of  speech,  Roxb. ;  synon.  Out" 
apoten. 
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.  to  Id.  rog'T,  ealumnus  obtrectatio^ 
unprecftri,  and  Arof-o,  Sa.-0.  rot-o, 
hrimg  forth  detimetioo. 


[BOOIE»  «.  A  kind  of  trow^  a  superaataral 
being,  Sbed.] 

ROICH,  #•  [A  term  applied  to  lands  held 
under  the  banish  regime;  meaning  not 
clear,  (Mau,  Shetl.] 

— «•»•  ludU  Undis  callit  Vthalo  Landia^  Bokh. 
jm,  toiUis,  anchorages,  castuInes^  wattil, 
-,-^^ft  aettertoim,    anstercoip,    acattia,    huul 
wraeky  waith,  waia,  wair.  and  vtheria  rychtia 
rwtflis  anhatsomeuir   pertening  to  the   aaidia 
of  Onuay  and  loraschip  of  Zetland/'  4c. 
Aels  Ja.  VL,  1612»  Ed.  1814,  p.  481. 

Tho  VAtde  Land'm  are  thoee  otherwise  called  Vdal^ 

%,  y.    iB!pte4  mmj  be  an  trrat,  for  roUh,  the  t  being 

akcB  flor  a  €.*  for  we  find  that  the  term  Roih- 

or  Jtt^fUkmok  is  used  In  Qrkn.  as  synon.  with 

I,  te.,  savs  Fea,  "  self-holders,  or  men  holding; 

I  right.''     v.  Udal-man.     IsL  hroU  is 

t^L  by  G.  Andr.,  Qrandis  homo.    Or  the  term  might 

seem  allied  to  Sn.-G.  raad-a^  pron.  rotf-a,  impcrare. 

JBtifay  however,  signifies,  Jus  naatieum  ;  VereL 

•g  mar  denote  this  right  of  making  hay  on  com- 
as aUied  to  Sa.-G.  ann^  foenisecium,  from 
laboiare,  opns  msticum  facere.    Isl.  ofpi,  how- 
r,  signififs  both  fishing  and  hnntiog;   Pucatnra, 
fcvmicnnim;  Haldoraon.   . 

giTcs  the  idea  of  eollectxnff  or  gathering; 

to  the  nniTersal  nse  of  the  term  in  the 

lects.    But  how  it  is  here  restricted,  it  is 

to  determine. 

^mrteiptfmd  may  denote  land  subject  to  the  duty 

dSBoauBafted  Wwrtop^  ^.  t. 

^  AmiUrtoij^  which  is  eridently  a  cognate  term,  might 
iil^ify  the  right  of  holding  a  regular  market.  Anstar 
koef  may  literally  be  tranuated  from  the  Sw.,  *'  what 
is  nttiBg  for  a  fair  "  or  market ;  anatar  being  the  third 
pL  siaig.  indie,  of  anata,  to  fit,  to  become. 

SdierUmm  may  be  rendered  in  different  ways. 
Norv.  jMfer  is  expl.  in  Dan.  Graeagang  for  qnaeget 
wmmJSddene^  i.e.,  '*a  pasture"  or  '* grass  for  cattle  in 
tho  Idda ;"  Hallager.  IsL  taetr-nr,  pascua,  aestiTa 
peevaria.  SaHr  and  aahtr,  mapalia.  **  In  the  ancient 
Bhrtfand  language,  the  green  pasturage  attached  to 
a  dwdtinc  waa  named  a  Setter  or  Seater."  Hibbert's 
ShelL  lal.,  p.  427.  Sw.  aaeteri,  *'an  estate  in  the 
r,  endowed  with  certein  privileges,  and  which 
to  law  can  only  be  en  joy  A  by  Swedish 
;**  Wideg.  This-  corresponds  with  the 
of  the  initial  phrase  Uthale  tandia.  Su.-G.  wf- 
Ibi%  villa  Bobilium,  certis  privilegiis  omatum  ;  Ihre. 
Sadef  aedes,  is  the  origin.  Setter-toun  might  there- 
Sort  denote  lands,  or  a  village,  endowed  with  pecu- 
liar privileges. 

Psthapa  waia,  a  term  I  have  not  met  with  elsewhere, 
is  a  eorr.  of  troi/s,  i.e.»  strayed  animals. 

BOID,  RoTi>,  Bide,  adj.    1.  Bude,  severe. 

The  King,  that  stout  wes  and  bauld, 
Wcs  fechtsnd  on  the  ford  syd, 
Gilland  a&d  takand  rowtis  roid. 

Barbour,  vi.  288,  MS.  also,  xv.  M. 

Se  Cambr.  MS.  has  toundia  vyde,  great  wounds.] 
(f  has  the  same  meaning. 

TU  sal  1  snak  theme  uarufe,  foroatin  resting, 
And  rsve  thame  thair  rentis  with  routis  full  ride. 

Oawau  and  Gal.,  ii.  15. 

Tkm  efters  a  royd  harsk  begynnyng 
Happynnyt  a  soft  and  gud  endyng. 

WjfiUown,  ix.  L  27. 


2.  Used  metaph.  for  large ;  in  reference  to  the 
imighiiess  of  the  means  employed. 

Tlnm  the  mt  meyss  Wallace  to  him  socht, 
His  awfal  deid  lie  eschewit  as  he  mocht, 
Wndyr  ane  ayk,  wyth  men  about  him  set. 
Wallace  mycnt  nocnt  a  graith  stralk  on  him  get ; 
Tnt  sehede  he  thaim,  a  full  royd  slope  was  maid. 
The  Seottis  went  out,  na  langar  thar  abaid. 

Wallace,  v.  77,  MS. 
^  A.-S.  rto^^  rethe,  rude,  rough.  Sn.-0.  rocfja,  indee<l 
signifies  to  cultivate  ground  by  removing  trees,  shrubs, 
Itc,  and  meteph.  to  remove  any  obstacle.  But  not- 
withstanding the  apparent  connexion  between  this  and 
the  term  as  useil  in  Wallace,  from  the  allusion  to  a  gap 
made  in  a  hedge  or  wall,  there  seems  to  be  no  real  af- 
finity. 

[ROID,  «.    Boody  cross,  Barbour,  xii.  25G.] 
BOIFy  BoYEy  BuFFy  8.    Bcst,  quietness, 

Robene,  thou  reivis  me  roifand  rest, 
I  Inve  hot  the  allone. 
JtobeHt  and  Afakifne,  Bannatyne  Poetna,  p.  99.  ' 

This  is  the  reading  in  MS.,  instead  of  roiaa,  as  given 
by  Lord  Hailea. 

This  riche  rywer  down  ran,  but  resting  or  rove. 
Throw  a  forest  on  fauld,  that  feriye  was  fair. 

BoulaU,  i.  2,  MS. 

Forloun  him  sehawit  hyr  fj'gowrt  doubill  face, 
FcyU  syss  or  than  he  had  beyne  set  abiiff : 
la  presoune  now  delyuerit  now  throw  Grace, 
Now  at'vness,  now  into  rest  and  ruf. 

IVallaee,  vL  60. 

Bai/amd  reat  is  undoubtedly  a  mere  pleonasm,  coni- 
BOD  with  S.  writers.  •  For  the  terms  are  synon.  ;  Alem. 
ramta,  O.E.  row,  id.  '*  Bote,  or  rii,  also  written  ro. 
Rest,  repose,  quietness  ;**  Verstegan,  p.  235.  Su.-G.  ro, 
IsL  roi,  quies. 

BOIK,  *.    A  thick  mist,  fog,  or  vapour.    V. 
Bak,  Bawk. 

BOIK, «.    A  rock. 

Na  more  he  said,  hot  blent  about  in  hy. 
And  dyd  espie,  quhare  that  ane  grete  roik  lay. 

Doug.  VirgU,  445,  4Z 

[BOILEB,  9.     A  buoy,  Shctl.  Dan.  mile, 
Sw.  rullQf  to  roll  about.] 

[To  BoiLT,  r. «.    To  jog,  to  waddle,  in  walk- 
ing, ibid.     Sw.  riiAa,  to  waddle.] 

[BoiLT,  ••    A  hard-paced  horse,  ibid.] 

To  BOIP,  r.  a.    To  make  an  outcry,  to  ex- 
pose to  sale  by  auction.    V.  Boup. 

[BOIPLOCH,  *.       Coarse   woollen  cloth, 
Lyndsay,  Syde  Taillis,  1. 62.  V.  Baplacii.] 

BOIS,  #.    A  rose. 

— Boia,  register,  palme,  laurere,  and  glory. — 

Doug.  Virgil,  3.  9. 

BOISE,  «•    Prob.,  a  rose. 

The  blade  of  thair  bodeis 
Throw  breist  plait,  and  bimeis, 
As  roiae  regit  on  rise, 
Our  ran  thair  riche  wedis. 

Gatoan  and  Gd,,  iii  Ifi. 

*<  Stream  r  01.  Pink.  If  this  be  the  meaning, 
it  must  be  the  same  with  what  we  call  a  ruah,  as  a 
rmak  ^  water,  S.  from  A.-S.  hreoa-an,  S.-G.  rua-a,  to 
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null.    It  woaU  theu  tiffnify,  '*  as  a  stream  rages  on 
\hm  twigB  or  liniBhwood  J* 

-  But  ptopeily  Iho  aUnaion  is  merely  to  a  red  rot^, 
wheo  n  »  raggedy  so  that  its  leares  are  shed  or 
■cattered  on  its  parnit  twig,  Boie  on  rUe  is  a  common 
phnse.    V.  Bias. 

ROIS  NOBLE,  SosE  Noble.  A  denomina- 
tion of  Englbh  gold  coin,  formerly  cur- 
rent in  S* 

— ''That  the  gold  hane  cours  in  tvme  to  cum  in  this 
wyse,  that  is  to  say,  the  Jtois  Nof»Ul  to  xxxv  s."    Acta 


Ja.  IIL,  A.  1475,  e.  83,  Ed.  1566. 

'*  Item,  in  row  nohUU  fyfti  and  four.**    Inventories, 


■«< 


Tbay  called  them  nMea,  hecanae  they  were  made 
"  it,  or  the  pnreat  metal.    These 
got  their  names  from  the  aevices  inscribed  on  tnem  ; 


np  of  the  noblest,  or  the  purest  metal.    These  pieces 
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so  they  were  called — ro^e-noblea,  from  the  English 
roes  snrnmBded  with  the  regalia.'*  Ruddiman's  Li- 
trod,  to  Diplom.,  p.  133,  134. 

This  coin  is  also  designed  *'  the  Inglis  NobUl,  Hen- 
ry, and  Edwart  with  the  roM.*'  Acts  Ja.  III.,  A.  1567. 
a  22;  Ed.  1566 ;  and  simply  the  rose,  ibid. 

ROISS.  Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  99.   V.  RoiF, 
ROIST,#.    A  roost. 

Thoniaw-BUMid iehald,'fall  donn  at  the  n/if^. 

Sennedy,  Evergreen,  iL  46. 

This  metaph.  phrss6,  sicnifying,  ''Yield  to  thy 
snperior,**  has  an  obvious  reference  to  a  fowl  dropping 
from  the  rood;  from  weakness  or  fear. 

[ROISTTT,  adj.  Rusty,  crazy;  roistit  hoch, 
crazy  leg.  Lyndsay,  Answer  to  Kinris 
Flytinftl  54.J 

ROrr,  RoTT,  9.     1.  A  babbler,  Renfr. 

Flandr.  rwgi-em,  garrire  more  avium. 

2.  A  term  of  contempt  for  a  woman.  It  is 
often  conjoined  with  an  adj.  denoting  a  bad 
temper ;  as,  an  iU-matured-roit^  Loth.  It 
is  also  applied  to  a  female  brute,  as  to  a 
cow.    Bunt  is  viewed  as  synon. 

It  may  desenre  to  be  remarked  that  lal.  ruta,  de- 
notes a  woman  of  a  gigantic  size ;  Foeminae  Giganteae 
appeUatio ;  6.  Andr.,  p.  201. 

ROK,  «.    A  storm. 

A  touischip  ay  rydisg  in  a  rok;^ 

It  may  wele  ryme,  bot  it  acconlis  nought 

-     PinkertoH^a  8.  P.  Repr.,  iiL  126. 

IsL  fo&,  rolo,  prooella,  turbo. 

[ROK,  Rock, #.  A  distaff ;  pi.  roWw,  I^ynd- 
say,  Watsoan  and  Barbour,  1.  28.] 

[ROKAT,  «.  A  8uri)lice,  Lvndsay,  Thrie 
Estaitis,  1.  2753.    Fr.  rochet:\ 

ROKELAY,«.  A  short  cloak.  V.  Rocklay. 

[ROKKIS,  «.;>(.    V.RoK.] 

To  ROLE,  r.  a.    To  row,  to  ply  the  oar. 

Ob  the  colstis  syde  fast  eucry  wycht 

Spurris  the  persewariM  to  role  besely. 

Doug.  VirgU,  135,  7. 

[RoLLAR,  «.    A  rower.  Ibid.  321,  50.] 

vol.  IV. 


[RoLLOCK,  «•     The  part  on  which  the  oar 
rests  in  rowing,  S.} 

[ROLIE^  adj.    Lnvge,  clumsy,  Shctl.] 
ROLE, «.    A  rock. 


-Syne  awymsuiBd  held  vnto  the  craggia  hicht. 


Sat  on  toe  dry  rolk,  sad  himself  gan  dycbt. 

Doug.  VirgU,  1S8,  80. 

To  ROLL,  V.  a.    To  enrol. 

"  And  that  thai  roii  thar  names  in  ane  buke  with 
the  maner  of  thair  hames  and  wapnia  ycrHe  in  euery 
wapin-schawingis,"  (ok)  kc  Acts  Ja.  V.,  1540,  Ed. 
1814,  p  363. 

RoLMEXT,  «.     Register,  record. 

— "The  Lordis  ci  oonnsall  of  before  asaignit  to 
the  said  Marione — to  bring  the  rolment  of  the  court 
autentikly  Tnder  a  bolyeis  acle  &  the  cicrkis  handia." 
Act  Aodit.,  A.  1474,  p.  30. 

ROLLYD,  pari.  pa.    Enrolled. 

Of  areberia  tbara  asaemblid  were 
Twenty  thowaand,  that  roUgd  war. 

WytUown,  ¥iii.  4a  129. 

[ROLLIE-POLY,  Roulie-Poulie,  a.  Cal- 
led also  Kaylesy  a  game  of  nine-pins  for- 
merly in  great  repute  at  fairs  and  races, 
West  of  S. 

Under  the  name  of  JTayfea  this  game  is  well  describetl 
and  illnstrmted  by  Stnitt  in  his  Sports  and  Pastimes, 
pp.  270 — 1,  Ed.  ISIl.  The  name  rollie-poly,  was  eiven 
to  it,  because  it  was  played  with  a  pole  or  cudgel,  by 
which  the  pins  were  knocked  over.  Its  other  name, 
hagUa,  is  derived  from  Fk*.  quUle,  a  akittle.  The  num- 
ber of  pins  employed  in  the  game  varied  from  three  to 
nine ;  and  the  length  of  the  club  varied  according  to 
the  number  of  pins  used. 

In  the  West  of  S.,  where  this  game  was  in  great  re- 
pute in  olden  times,  it  formed  one  of  the  chief  sports  of 
Fastneen,  ie.,  Fastem's-een,  and  was  a  favourite 
amusement  at  fairs  and  races.  The  awards  for  success- 
ful throwing  were  generally  in  the  form  of  small  cakes 
of  ginger-bread,  which  were  powerful  incentives  to  the 
game,  and  never  failed  to  attract  players  in  response  to 
the  cry,  "  WhaOl  try  the  lucky  Kayles  ?  " 

The  Rolg-Poig  of  K,  as  described  by  Halliwell  (v. 
Diet.),  is  a  different  game,  being  placed  with  a  ball  in- 
stead of  a  pole.  Another  form  of  it  is  described  by 
Arbnthnot  as,  "  An  old  ^me,  in  which,  when  a  ball 
rolls  into  a  certain  place,  it  wins."    This  was  prob.  the 

Sme  which  Dr.  Johnson  had  in  mind,  when  he  derived 
e  term  Soig-Polg  from  "  roll  ball  into  the  pool  "I 

[ROLLIE-POLY,  s.  "  A  pudding  made  iu 
round  layers,  with  preserves  or  treacle  be- 
tween," S. 

This  pudding  is  known  by  the  same  name  in  various 
districU  of  England.    V.  HaUiweU's  Diet.] 

ROLLOCIIIN,  (gutt.),  ROLLYING,  adj. 
Free,  frank,  speaking  one*s  mind  without. 
hesitation,  Ettr.  For.  A  rollochin  queyuy  a 
lively  young  woman,  who  speaks  freely  and 
with  sincerity,  S. 

Ballaci,  to  romp,  A.Bor.,  (Orose),  is  evidentl^r  from 
the  same  origin.  These  words  are  i)erhaps  allied  to 
IsL  rlo/lo,  Tagatim  feror,  rujl-a,  effutire,  or  Sw.  rotig, 
pleasanti  merry,  diverting,  fond  of  sport. 
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To  ROLP,  V.  n.    To  cry,  to  croak.    V.  Roip. 

rEUyhPASDfOdu  Croaking, Lyndsa^yPapyngOy 
L  66L] 

ROM ANIS,  Romany.     Satene  of  Romania, 

**  Iteio,  ane  jpeoe  of  tanne  tttUoft  €f  Romanis,**  In- 
wntories,  A.  1510,  p.  2&. 

This  aeemt  to  havo  been  Bfttin  made  at  Rome  or  in 
the  Roman  territorjr ;  unless  it  should  be  traosf erred 
to  Ronmania.  [V.  Roxakt,  GL  Accts.  L.  H.  Treasurer, 
VoL  i.,  Dickson.] 

Artevm  [for  fibrienm]  Rvmanum^  id  est,  Siricum, 
▼el  aeta  Romana.    Dn  Ouige^  to.  Sirieua, 

ROMANYS,  Rom  AXIS,  «.     1.   A  genuine 
hbtoiy. 

Loidingis,  quha  liUs  for  till  her, 
The  Ramania  now  barrnnrs  her. 

Baritmr,  i  446,  Ma 

"This  word  Romanift  does  not  mean  what  we  now 
term  a  romance^  or  fiction ;  but  a  narration  of  facts  in 
remamee,  or  the  mlgar  tongue.  This  use  of  the  term 
is*  the  genuine  one,  while  we  abuse  it.  Decrees  of 
council^  and  other  remains  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries  in  France,  shew  that  the  Francic,  or  German, 
was  the  court  language^  while  the  common  neople 
spoke  the  lingua  Romana  riMtioa,  or  romanct.  When 
tnis  last  language  bad  preTailed,  as  that  of  the  greater 
always  does,  and  began  to  be  written,  it  was  long 
called  romanof,  but  Utterly  Fkendu  Such  was  also 
the  case  in  Spain  and  Italy.  As  tales  were  first 
written  in  romance,  the  name  of  the  language  passed 
to  the  subject.  Barbour  begins,  ver.  8,  Ac,  with 
telling  us,  that  his  narration  is  tuthfoBU  or  true  :  and 
the  reader  needs  only  peruse  DairympU^*  Annali,  to  see 
the  Teradty  of  the  most,  if  not  all  of  it."  liote  by 
Mr.  Pinkerton,  ibid. 

2.  A  work  of  fictioiu 

TUr  fOBMiaM  ar  hot  ridlls,  quod  I  to  that  ray, 
Lede,  lere  me  an  vthir  lenoon,  thb  I  ne  like. 

Domif,  rirgU,  ProL  289,  h.  9. 

ItaL  nmuMSf  ,  ¥r»  romam,  id. 

ROMBLE9  Rumble,  «.     A  blow,  a  stroke. 

y.  RUMMLE. 

Thar  mycht  men  se  a  hard  bstaill. 
And  sum  defend,  and  sum  aaaaile ; 
And  mony  a  reale  rombU  rid 
Bs  rouchL  thsr  apon  athir  sid. 

Baritour,  ziL  557,  MS. 

''Le.,  many  a  royal  mde  blow;"  from  Belg. 
rmitiRef-eii,  to  rumbb,  because  of  the  noise  made  by 
the  stroke.    [Dan.  rammer  to  hit,  to  strike.] 

[To  RoMBLEy  RoMMLE,  V.  a.  1.  To  stir 
about,  to  push  backwards  and  forwards,  to 
shake  up  and  down ;  as,  *^  Dinna  romble  the 
tatties  that  way,**  don't  stir  about  the 
potatoes  so.  West  of  S.    V.  Rummle. 

2.  To  clear  or  cleanse  a  narrow  passage  by 
driring  a  rod  or  wire  backwards  and  for- 
wards through  it. 

3.  To  smack,,  smite,  or  knock  about,  as,  '^  If 
ye  dinna  gie  o^vro  your  nonsense,  I'll  romble 
ye  tightly,**  i.e.,  b«it  you  severely,  Clydes.] 

[To  Romble,  Rommle,  v.  n.  To  rumble,  to 
make  a  rumbling  sound,  ibid.] 


[Romblin,  R0M.MLIK,  #•  Rumbling,  a  rumb- 
ling sound,  ibid.] 

ROME,  #.     Realm,  kingdom. 

"  That  the  aetb  and  statutis  maid  of  befor,  for  the 
haldin  of  the  money  in  the  Rcme,  &c.  and  aU  at  the 
kingis  hienes  deput — oertane  ce[r]sonris  in  euerilk 
town  quhilk  is  ane  port,  quhilk  sal  haue  power  to 
cerss  the  salaris  and  passaris  furth  of  the  Rome  for 
hautfing  furth  of  money,"  ftc.  Acts  Ja.  IV.,  1503,  Ed. 
-    1814.  p.  242. 

This  orthography  is  evidently  from  the  sound  of  Fr. 
royaame^  id.  RetUme  is  used  in  the  parallel  place,  Ed. 
1566,  0.  102. 

ROME-BLINKED.  V.  Blink,  v.  n.  To 
become  a  little  sour. 

ROME-RAKARIS,  #.  pL  "Those  who 
search  the  streets  of  Rome  for  relics," 
Lord  Hailes ;  or,  perhaps,  who  pretend  to 
come  from  Rome  with  relics,  which  they 
sell  to  the  superstitious. 


I 


And  sanis  thame  with  doid  mennia  banis, 
Lyk  /{oms-mitaru  with  awsterue  grania. 

Rannatyn€  Poena. 

.  railinj  to  Rome.    V.  Raik,  v. 
n  O.  E.  Rome  ruHnen, 


Then  I  sball  sssigno 


That  DO  man  go  to  Calice,  bnt  if  he  go  for  euer. 
And  aU  Rome  nmnen,  for  robbers  of  beyond, 
Beare  no  ailuer  oaer  aum,  that  signe  of  kyug  theweth. 

P.  Ploughman,  FoL  19,  a. 

[RO^iMIEEIIL,  adj.  Romping,  frolicsome, 
Shetl.] 

ROMOUR,  «.  Disturbance,  general  noise, 
expressive  of  dissatbfaction. 

— "The  lordi»--depnt  til  avyss  apone  the  mono 
oonsideris  the  grete  romour  that  is  past  becaus  of 
diuerstteis  of  payment  with  in  the  realme,  Ac.  And 
for  til  eschew  the  romour  hereof  and  to  content  the 
commonis,"  Ac.  Acta  Ja.  III.,  A.  1468,  Ed.  1814,  d. 
02,  c.  1.  As  first  quoted  here,  mttrmure  occurs  in  Ed. 
1566,  and  afterwaroa  rutnoure. 

This  term  has  evidently  been  used  in  that  age  in 
a  much  stronger  sense  than  that  now  attached  to  the 
K  word ;  corresponding  with  Teut.  rommoer,  romoer, 
rammoer^  rumor,  turba,  tumultus,  strepitus ;  whence 
rammoer-etif  tnmultuari,  rammoer-maester,  auctor  tur* 
barum ;  Kilian.  The  Teut.  sense,  indeed,  seems  more 
nearly  allied  in  its  signification  to  some  others  in  Goth, 
than  to  Lat.  rumor:  Su.-0.  rom,  IsL  romur,  clamor 
applaudentinm,  rom-a,  appUudere ;  roma,  pugna. 
Roma,  says  Ihre,  concerning  the  Isl.  word,  denotat 
murmur,  sonitum,  ^nalis  erat  scuta  percutientinm  aut 
alias  admurmurantium ;  to.  Beroem.  He  views  Lat. 
rumor  as  a  cognate  term,  but  used  in  a  restricted 
sense,  ita  tamen  utfamam  fere  notct ;  vo.  Rom,  A.-S. 
Aroem^an,  Arem-an,  clamare,  vociferare ;  plorare. 

[To  RON  (long  o),  r.  a.  To  plunder,  de- 
spoil, ShetL] 

[RoNiN,  part,  pr.  Robbing,  plundering ;  as, 
**  ronin  a  binl's  nest,**  ibid.] 

[RoNiN  THE  Bee.  A  rude  game.  A  cazzie 
or  cassie  is  unexpectedly  thrown  over  the 
head  of  a  person.    When  thus  blindfolded 
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ho  is  pressed  down,  and  backets  of  -water 
are  thrown  upon  the  cassie  till  the  victim 
beneath  is  thoroughly  saturated,  ibid.] 

RONDELLIS,  s.  pi.  Small  round  targets, 
commonly  borne  ojr  pikemeu;  Fr.  rondelles. 

**Aiid«  ye  ■oldarti*  ft  -  oompangyoiia  of  Teyr,  mak 
reddy  yoar  oonbollis,— lancis*  pikkia,  halbardis, 
rowcfegfe,  tna  bandit  sourdit  and  tairgis.**  Ck>inpl.  S., 
pw64. 

RONE9  8.  1.  ^'  A  scurf,  a  crustation,  a  scabby 
scurf. — •Without  bleine,  or  scabbe,  or  reined 
Chaucer."    01.  Lynds. 

2.  A  coarse  substance  adhering  to  flax,  which  in 
hackling  is  scraped  o£F  with  a  knife,  Perths. 

3.  Applied  to  a  great  assemblage  of  weeds  in 
a  neld ;  as  signifying  that  there  is  no  inter- 
▼al,  that  they  are  as  it  were  intertwined 
and  run  together;  as,  ••The  rijg  is  in  a 
perfect  ront  o*  weeds,"  Roxb.  Also 
written  Jioan,  q.v. 

4.  A  run  of  ice,  a  sheet  of  ice;  properly 
what  is  found  on  a  road,  in  consequence  of 
the  congelation  of  running  water,  or  of 
melted  snow^  S* 

Te  An  the  lamps  that  soald  sehaw  them  the  Ikht ; 
Lo  Idd  them  on  this  slidilrie  rune  ofyoe. 

Lymitajf,  Si  P.  Rtpr.^  U.  805. 

laL  krauM  it  aaed  in  a  aenao  nearly  allied. 

"A  alratch  of  lara,  or  a  kramm^  of  three  milea  in 
length,  and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth,  remaina  to  this 
day  aa  a  monument  of  it"    Von.  Troil'a  Lett,  p.  225. 

UL  Aroenji,  sparaa  oongeriea  ex  nire^  aqoa  et  pal- 
Twe,  O.  Andr.,  p.  121. 

RONIE,  adj.  Covered  with  runs  or  sheets  of 
ice,  S. 

In  the  acconnt  of  a  Baid  or  ezpedition  of  the  Earl 
of  Hnntly  against  the  Earl  of  Athol,  Sir  R.  Gordon 


'*  This  wet  called  the  Ronie  Rode^  beeaos  it  happened 
in  the  wnnter  season,  when  as  the  ground  wes  full  of 
romw,  or  sheckles  of  yoe."  Gordon's  Hist  Earls  of 
SutherL,  p.  20S. 

The  term  »KecUe§  does  not  seem  to  bo  here  used  in 
its  proper  sense ;  as  it  strictly  denotes  icicles,  or  ice  in 
a  pendant  atate. 

SONE,  9.      **  Sheep-skin   dressed  so  as  to 
appear  like  goat-skin ;"  61.  Wynt. 

A  fMM  skyne  tuk  he  thars^f  syne, 

"at  UTM 


And  schayrB  a  thwayng  all 

Aad  wyth  that  festn yd  wp  hw  gen, 

ITyalcwN,  iriil  82.  50. 

Mr.  Haepherson  mentions  Gael,  ren,  aeal,  sea-calf, 
8w.  rON^,  Doar.  Perhaps  it  signifies  roC'tkin,  from 
A.^.  ma,  Belg.  iryn,  a  roe. 

RONE,  EoNy  §.     1.  A  shrub  or  bush ;  pi. 
ranny§* 

The  nme  wes  thik  that  Wallaoe  tlepyt  fat ; 
About  heyeid,  and  maid  hot  litill  dyn. 
8o  at  the  fast  of  him  he  had  a  trcht. 
How  prswalye  how  that  his  bed  was  dycht 

Wtdtaee,  ▼.  357,  MS. 


Tlie  roses  reid  arrajt  the  rone  and  ryna. 

Nenrytone,  Everufnen,  L  IM. 

It  is  evidently  the  dL  of  this  «.  which  is  vm&X  hv 
1>oag.,  and  rendered  ny  Rndd.  "  brambles,  briars. 
He  seems  to  have  given  this  sense,  to  support  his  de- 
rivation from  Fr.  ronce,  id.  Accortlinc  to  this  sup- 
position, it  must  be  a  pi.  a.  But  in  aU  the  passages 
qvoted  from  Virg.,  it  may  be  understood  in  toe  more 
general  sense  given  above. 

Small  birdb  flokand  throw  thik  nmnw  thnng. 

Virga,  S>1, 19. 

Hie  wod  was  large,  and  fall  of  bnshis  ronk, — 
Of  breris  foil,  aod  thik  thorn  rvnnva  stent 

/6iVf.,  289, 5S. 


^—^—  Kiddis  akippand  throw  ronnjiM  eftir  rals. 

Ibid,,  402, 22. 

7%urm  ronnjfs  cannot  mean,  thorn  5rtar«  or  thorn 
brajiMes,     It  evidently  denot^  thorn  bushes. 

The  weird  sisters  wandring,  as  they  were  a'ont  then. 
Saw  ravens  rugand  at  that  ratton  by  a  ron  ruit. 

MotUgvmcrU,  WatsotCs  Col.,  iiL  12. 

Rudd.  also  refers  to  "IsL  runne,  saltus  sylvae.** 
But  the  origin  is  rtmn,  as  used  by  the  ancient  Goths 
and  Icelanders,  to  denote  a  bush  or  shrub.  Brinner 
up  runn  tn ;  If  one  bush  be  in  a  blaze ;  Leg.  Suderm. 
ap.  Ihre.  ThiU  hefur  Moaes  audstftU  vul  runnen ; 
Moses  shewed  at  the  buah  ;  Luke,  zx.  37.  Oloande 
eUde  logo  of  einum  nuuie ;  A  flame  of  fire  out  of  a 
bnsh;  Exod.  iii.  3.  Slaande  hoffuodet  med  ronne; 
Striking  hia  head  with  bushy  twigs.     V.  Botnn^  Ihre. 

2.  Bone  would  seem  at  times  to  denote  brush- 
wood, or  a  collection  of  bushes. 

The  lyon  fled,  and  throu  the  rone  rinnand, 
Fdl  in  the  net,  and  hankit  fute  and  held. 

Benrywfme,  Etergrten,  L  194. 

Perhaps  the  passage  from  Wallace,  quoted  above, 
ahonld  be  understood  in  this  sense. 

RONE,  ».    The  mountain-ash,  or  roan-tree. 

My  mbie  cheiks,  a*ea  reid  as  rone. 
Ar  leyn,  and  laochtane  as  the  leia. 

MaiOand  Poems,  p.  192. 
V.  ROITK-TRKB. 

RONE,  s.  1.  The  spout  affixed  to  the  side  of  a 
house,  for  earning  down  the  rain-water 
from  the  roof,  S.  O. 

*'  There  beinff  then  no  roiiaa  to  the  houses,  at  every 
other  place, — the  rain  came  gushinz  in  a  spout,  as  if 
the  wmdows  of  heaven  were  opened."  The  Provost, 
p.  20L 

[2.  An  erection  made  of  wood  or  metal  to  lead 
water  from  one  place  to  another ;  it  may  be 
fixed  or  movable.  West  of  S.] 

Sw.  ruenna,  a  spout ;  tabraenna,  a  spout  for  the  rain 
on  house  eaves,  Wideg.  from  taX*,  the  roof,  (whence  S. 
thaek/,  and  raenna,  a  derivative  from  raeHH<t,  to  run. 
Germ,  riniie,  Mod.  Sax.  ronne,  a  canal. 

[RONG,  8.    A  cudgel,  a  coarse  stick ;  as,  a 

hazel  rong^  S.     V.  RuNO. 

"Item,  til  a  wyfe  at  Baytlicat  bog,  at  the  king 
revit  a  rong  fra,  xviij.  d."  Accts.  L.  U.  Treasurer,  i. 
180,  Dickson.] 

To  RONGE,  V.  a.    To  gnaw,  or  file. 

"That  na  maner  of  mane  tak  vpoune  hand  for  to 
ronge  the  croune  of  wocht,  or  any  vthir  gold  of  wecht 
throw  pretense  of  this  acte  vnder  the  pane  to  be  accusit 
k  punist  as  falsaris  of  the  kingis  grace  money.*'  Acta 
Ja.  v.,  1640,  £d.  1814,  p.  373. 
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Tk&  aei  ordaiiMd  that  the  eroone  of  the  eooe,  i.e., 
■iMMiId  pMt»  Althoogh  wanting  a  grain  of  the 
wmijbL    V.  BosoBO. 


,  PBO^*  odj.    Onawed,  fretted,  worn 
away ;  Fr.  nrngd^  id. 

*^  Be^ydia  all  thi%  thair  clipped  and  nmged  Sollia, 
qaUIk  had  nn  paasagia  thir  thre  yean  bygane  in  the 
nafana  of  F^raooe^  ar  eomanded  to  have  ooun  in  this 
mliiie,togratifie  thaieby  hir  new  oomed  in  aouldioun.'* 
Kaox'a  Hiat,  p.  IM. 

*'Fotgei  not  the  fint  essay  of  their  good  aenrioe  in 
IWUaaientk  toGod,  the  Kirk,  and  the  Common-wealth, 
in  giving  their  TOtet  and  aoffmges  to  seventeen  er«rc- 
tiooa  of  the  Prehcies  and  livings  of  the  Kirk  in  tem- 
ponl  lordships,  to  attaine  thirteen  rotmueti  and  dilapi- 
date Biahopnckes."    Coarse  of  Conformitie,  p.  43. 

RONQIN,  pret.    Reigned. 

**11ia  Pyehtis  had  sum  tyme  the  principall  and  maist 
plenteas  honndia  of  al  the  landia,  that  ar  now  vnder 
the  emphre  of  Saottia,  eftir  that  thay  had  rongin  in  the 
aamyn,  i  M.,  L  c.,  n.  yetn."  BeUend.  Descr.  Alb., 
e.S. 

BONE,  9.    <<  Mobtnre ;  *"  Pinkerton. 

Tor  wss  hs  never  yit  with  schooris  achot, 
Hor  yit  oar  run  with  retUt,  or  ooy  raynsL 

King  Harl^  MvUUaid  Poeau,  p.  8. 

I  aospecl  that  the  word  rather  a^gnifies  deceit; 
Tent,  rameket  faUacia.  If  moistare  be  meant,  it  is  pro- 
bably an  ocratom  for  Hoik,  q.  t. 

RONKIS,  #./>/.  Inserted  bj  Mr.  Pinkerton 
in  his  list  of  words  not  understood,  seems 
to  s^ify,  folds  or  creases  in  a  cloak  or 
TeQ. 

Qobsn  frsyndis  of  my  hosboadis  beboMIs  oe  on  far, 
I  have  my  waltir  spooffs  fbr  wa,  within  my  wide  nmJcii, 
nan  ling  I  it  taH  wy  wile,  and  weitb  m  v  cheikis. 

Dimdar,  Maiitama  Poems,  p.  0OL 


A  eraaae  is  still  called  a  runtU,  a  Dan.  Hncie, 
8n.-0.  TfmtOf  a  wrinklei  a  fold ;  IsL  ma^o,  roeba,  id. 
In  Sdtt.  1506,  doHt,  however,  is  the  term  need. 

RONNACHS,  #.  pL  Couch-grass,  Aberd. 
Meams;  quieken^  Ang. 

RONNAL,  #•  The  name  mven  to  the  female 
salmon  or  trout,  or  fish  of  any  kind,  Dumfr. 
They  speak  of  the  kipper  and  ronnalj  i.e., 
the  male  and  female. 

Wmm  maniy  O.E.  pL  roan,  the  roe.    IsL  krognlaegia, 
ovipara»  q.  the  num-laifer»    V.  Raumsb. 


RONNET,#.    Rennet,  Oall.    **  Sonnet  bags, 
the  rennets  for  coagnhiting  milk ;"  Gall. 

RONNYS.    V.  Rone,  2. 

RONSYy  #•    A  hackney  horse. 

He  was  the  ryallest  of  array 
Oa  rmuv  micat  ride. 

Jtoi/CM/ymr,  aiUj.b. 
V.  RuNsr. 

[RONTHURROK,  *.     The  bamacle-goose, 
Orkn.] 

To  ROO,  V.  a.    To  pluck  wool  oiF  sheep, 
Orkn.  ShetL 


Isl.  ty-a,  tondere.  So  tern  «a  taudr,  eih  ttigtrfyrir 
tktim,  td  ryser  han  ;  "As  a  sheep  that  is  silent  before 
the  shearer.^  Isl.  Vers.  Isa.  53.  V.  Ihre,  vo.  Bagg, 
Tillas»  and  Rya,  V.  Row,  Roo,  Ruk,  v.,  where  the 
term  is  exemplified  and  more  fully  illustrated. 

ROO,  8.    A  heap  of  any  kind,  Orkn. 

Sa.-0.  roge,  IsL  rok,  also  ruga,  aoervus.  —As  Teat. 
rock,  cumulus,  must  be  viewed  as  radically  the  same, 
it  points  oat  the  origin  of  K  rick,  S.B.  ruck.  For  rock 
hoy  is  a  rick  of  hay,  meta  foeni.  Ihre  traces  Su.-Q. 
rockt  *  heap  of  hay,  grain,  &c.,  to  roge,  as  the  root. 

To  RoOy  9.  a.  *  To  pile  up  into  a  heap,  ibid. 

Sa.-0.  rocg-a  seems  to  have  had  the  same  significa- 
tion. For  Ihre  mentions  roegadt  moU,  mensura 
cumulata.  Dan.  rog-t,  to  heap  up.  Ihre  remarks  the 
affinity  of  Lat.  rog^ua,  a  funeral  pile,  properly  a  heap 
of  wood. 

[Rooo,  «.  A  small  heap,  ShetL;  synon. 
humphck,'] 

[ROO,  «.  Rest|  stillness,  ibid.  Dan.  ro,  Sw. 
rOt  id.] 

ROOy  s.  An  enclosure  in  a  grass  field,  in 
which  cattle  are  penned  up  during  night, 
Meams.    V.  Wro,  Wroo. 

ROOD,  8.  Sometimes  used  for  Rood-day, 
or  the  day  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross, 
in  the  Romish  calendar.  West  of  S. 

Yet  Matron  mark*d  in  homely  strain. 
The  dead  man's  actions  o'er  again ; 
How  he,  h  V  lore  obtained  at  school. 
Each  month  oould  count  from  Rood  to  Yale. 

Train's  Mouniain  Muse,  p.  30. 
V.  RUDX-DAT. 

ROOD-DAY,  s.     The  third  day  of  May, 

S.  B.      V.  RUDE-DAY. 

Rood  day  i9  used  by  Wyntown  for  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember, or  day  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  m 
the  Popish  Calendar. 

ROOD-GOOSE,  Rude-Goose.  Apparent- 
ly the  Brent  Goose,  the  JRoad  gooee  of 
Willonghby,  Anas  Bcmicla,  Linn.,  Ross. 

*'  During  the  winter  storms,  there  are  shoah  of  sea- 
fowls  on  tlie  coast  here,  sach  as  wild  ducts  [ducks], 
and  a  siiecies  of  j|[eeae  called  rood-gecsc,  which  are 
etteemea  cuod  eating."  P.  Kilteam,  Ross.  Statist. 
Ace,  i.  265. 

"  Rude  aeese  and  swans  sometimes  come  here  in  the 
winter  and  spring,  especially  when  the  frost  is  intense." 
P.  KUmuir  W..  Ross.,  Ibid.,  xu.  274. 

The  Brent  coose,  in  Orkney,  is  called  Raid  or  Rode 
Goose;  and,  like  the  fowl  hero  described,  comes  in 
winter. 

IsL  hrotta,  anser  montanus ;  also  Jlalla  rota ;  O. 
Andr.  p.  124.  Haldorson  expl.  hrola,  anser  Scoticus, 
bemacta.  He  gives  Isl.  margaes  as  a  synon.  designa- 
tion, which  seems  eqniyalcnt  to  *'  Sea-goose." 

Dan.  radgaas,  Korw.  racU  gaas;  Teut.  rotgaus, 
anser  minor,  sterilis,  Kilian. 

[RoODERY,  8.  A  covering  of  rootlicr  (Lepas 
balanus);  also,  a  place  covered  with  it, 
ShetL  6otIi.  hrota^  a  barnacle,  pi,  ftrotar.'] 

ROODOCH  (gutt.),  8.1.A  delnded  wretch; 
*   a  term  of  contempt,  Ayrs. 
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2.  Also  expL  a  savogOy  a  monster ;  a  villainy 
ibid. 

[•  ROOF,  s.    The  ceiling  of  a  room,  S.] 

KoOFTREE,  «•  1.  The  beam  which  forms 
the  angle  of  a  roof  ,  to  which  the  eouple» 
are  joined,  S. 

2.  A  toast,  expressive  of  a  wish  for  prosperity 
to  one*s  famil  V ;  because  this  beam  covers 
the  house,  and  all  that  is  in  it. 

*•  Your  roof'tret^^  or,  "I  drinkyour  roof-tree; '*  ie., 
I  wish  health  to  aU  your  family,  S.  R 

An  English  writer  gives  the  following  acooont  of  the 
origin  of  tbii  toast. 

"  The  skeleton  of  the  hat  was  fonn*d  of  small  crooked 
timber ;  bat  the  beam  for  the  roof  was  laige,  oat  of  all 
proportion.  This  is  to  render  the  weight  of  the  whole 
more  fit  to  resist  the  violent  flurries  of  winci,  that 
frequently  rush  into  the  plains,  from  the  openings  of 
tiie  monntains. — Hence  comes  the  Highlander's  com- 
pUmenty  or  health,  in  drinking  to  his  friend.  For,  as 
we  say  among  familiar  acquaintance,  "To  yoor  Firt- 
sfcfe^**  he  says  mach  to  the  same  purpose,  "To  your 
J?oq/  Tree, ''^alluding  to  the  family^  safety  from  tem- 
pests."   Bart's  Letters,  iL  40,  41. 

Sir  J.  Carr  gives  a  similar  account. 

*'  I  was  told  that  very  far  north,  when  a  hishland 
peasant  entertains  his  fnends  with*a  cheeif  ul  ^ass  of 
whisky,  it  is  usual  as  a  compliment  to  the  host  to  drink 
to  his  roof-tree^  alladinff  to  the  principal  beam,  which 
by  its  weij3[ht  enables  the  roof  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
a  moontain  squall,  and  which  forms  the  great  pro- 
teotion  of  the  family  within  from  its  f ury. "  Caledonian 
Sketches,  p.  405. 

I  have  froquently  heard  this  toast  given  in  the  coanty 
of  Angus.  A  very  intelligent  and  learned  travdler, 
when  speaking  of  the  AthenUin  ORve  in  the  ErtdMutn^ 
says ;  "The  first  toast  after.dinner  in  a  Welsh  mansion 
is,  generally.  The  chuj^  beam  of  the  house,"  Claike's 
Travels,  Part  II.,  Sec.  ii.,  p.  501,  N. 

[ROOO,  *•    V,  under  Roo,  «.] 
ROOK,  s.    Thick  mist,  S.    Y.  Rak,  s.  3. 

llair  soouthry  like  it  still  does  look  ; 
At  length  comes  on  in  mochy  rvail. 

The  IIar'$t  iUg,  st  8L 

ROOKT,  adj,    Misty,  S.    A.  Bor. 

There  Wallace  atay'd,  no  wise  alorm'd  or  fear'd. 
Until  the  twinkling  morning  star  apiwared : 
A  roekO  mist*  fell  down  at  break  of  day, 
Then  thought  he  fit  to  make  the  best  o's  way. 

aamilUm'M  WaUaee,  p.  89a 

The  author  has  nndoubtedly  written  rooky. 

To  ROOK,  V.  n.  To  cry  as  a  crow.  The 
term,  however,  is  more  commonly  applied 
in  the  South  of  S.  to  the  90und  emitted  by 
the  raven.  Probably  from  the  E.  a,  or  A.-S. 
hroe^  id. 

Rook,  «.  1.  A  disturbance,  a  sort  of  uproar. 
To  raise  a  rook,  to  cause  disturbance,  JLotli. 

[2.  A  noisy  company,  a  set  of  boisterous  com- 
panions, West  of  S. 

3.  Applied  to  a  land,  i.e.,  a  house,  that  is 
swarming  with  inhabitants,  where  there  is 


perliaps  a  family  in  each  room ;  as  may  be 
foand  in  those  districts  of  a  large  town 
where  the  lowest  Irish  families  congregate, 
ibid.    See  ne.xt  word.] 

Rookery,  ••  I.  A  disturbance  with  great 
noise;  as,  ^^He'Ugangandkickuparooirery," 
Loth. 

[2.  A  lot  of  old  rickety  houses  huddled  to- 

Esther,  like  a  lot  of  crow-ncsts;   also,  a 
nd,  i.e.,  a  house  swarming  with  inhabitants 
of  the  lowest  class.  West  of  S.    Y.  Rook. 

3.  A  house  of  ill-fame  ;  also,  the  inhabitants 
of  such  a  house,  ibid. 

Those  meanings  of  Rook  and  Rookerv,  have  no 
doubt  been  suggested  by  the  crowing  ana  noise  of  a 
laige  rookery.] 

[Rooky,  Rookit,  adj.    Hoarse,  Clydes.] 

•To  ROOK,  r.  a.  I.  In  E.  tliis  term  signifies 
to  cheat.  In  S.  it  signifies  to  deprive  of, 
by  whatever  means. 

*'  One  mishap  befel  him  after  another.— In  the  course 
of  the  third  year  after  his  election  he  was  rookit  of 
erery  plack  he  bad  in  the  world,  and  was  obligated  to 
take  the  benefit  of  the  divor's  bilL"    The  Provost,  p. 

In  this  ffeneral  sense,  it  might  seem  to  be  allied  to 
Tout.  ruSb^Hj  detrahere,  vellere,  avellere;  Sn.-0. 
i3fdb-a,  id. 

[2.  As  a  V.  n.,  to  moult,  Clydes.] 

[Rook,  s.     1.  Moult,  moulting,  ibid. 
2.  A  clearing  out,  loss  of  one^s  stock,  as  in  a 
game  of  marbles,  ibid.] 

[Rookit,  adj.  1.  Cleared  out,  having  lost 
all ;  as,  ^  He  began  to  play,  and  was  soon 
a  puir  rookit  body,''  West  of  S. 

2.  Applied  to  a  bird  when  moulting ;  also,  to 
an  article  of  dress  that  is  very  bare  or  too 
small,  ibid.] 

[ROOK,  $.    A  thin  lean  animal,  Shetl.] 

ROOKLY,  9.  Used  for  Rocklay^  a  short 
cloak* 

Now— tent  the  beauties  of  the  shade, 
The  thicket  gaadilv  array'd 
In  footdy  green. 
(7.  TwrnbulCt  Poetical  Essays,  p.  196. 

To  ROOKETTY-COO,  v.  n.  To  bill  and 
coo,  Avrs. 

"So  just  ffang  hame — Bell,  and  bring  your  laddie, 
and  we'll  a  live  thegither,  and  rookettycoo  wi'  ane 
another  like  doos  in  a  doocot.**    The  £ntail,  ii.  129. 

The  combination  seems  unnatural,  as  the  first  part 
of  the  wonl  respects  the  noise  m<ule  by  rooks,  and  the 
last  tones  of  affection  proceeding  from  doves. 

RoOKETTY-cooixo,  *.    Fondling,  Ayrs. 

"  As  they  say  ye*re  ta*en  up  wi'  Charlie's  bairns,  I 
jealouse  ye  hae  some  end  of  your  ain  for  roohtty-cooimj 
wi'  my  wee  Betty  Boillo."    The  Entail,  u.  89. 
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[ROOL^  t.    A  jonng  hone»  a  year-old  horse, 
SbttiL  Dan.  rolUng^  a  joungster,  stripling.] 

[ROOLIE,  adj.    Peaceful,  still,  Shetl.  Dan. 
roehg,  id.J 

*  ROOl^  s.    A  possession.    V.  Ro^vme,  «. 

Boom,  odf.    Boomj,  spacious.     V.  Rowme, 
adj. 

BOOMILT,  adj.    With  abundance  of  room^ 
Clydes. 

W«  roamilp  dw«n  in  the  beatber-beD, 
An*  ban  wi'  tbe  rainbow's  bue. 

Sailad,  Edin,  Mag,  Oct  1818,  p.  329. 

U.  I  ■wfty-r,  Dan.  mmmelig,  amplus ;  lal.  rumUf/a, 
1km.  nuwjfly,  ample,  oopiotu. 

BOON,  BoOND,'^.     1.  A  shred,  a  remnant, 
GL  Shirr.    V.  Bund. 

i.  A  fiat,  edging,  or  border  of  cloth,  S. 

**A  rtoek  of  liata  or  roondi  are  neoeseary  for  tbe 
maSBmm  of  wan-trees.**     NeiU't  Horticultare,   Edin. 
MmBjcL,  N.  502.    V.  Ruitd,  which  is  the  orthography 
'  *     of  theaoond. 


BoQii-ftHOOir,  BooND-SHOOX,  s.  pi.  Shoes 
made  of  fists  phiited  across  each  other, 
Laaarks.;  Carpei-shocn^  S.B. 

[BOONyt.    Boeoffish.    Yl  Roun.] 

[To  BOON,  V.  n.  To  whimper;  also,  to  talk 
mnch  or  often  about  the  same  thing.  V. 
BOUKy  v.] 

[Boon,  Boostar.    V.  under  Roun,  «.] 

To  BOOND,  Bund,  v.  n.    To  make  a  loud 
.    lioaise  noise  in  coughing,  as  when  one  has 
a  severe  cold,  Roxb.. 

Ir.  fitdbwi  mtkf  to  be  hoarse.    Bat  V.  RsrxDE. 

To  BOOSE,  V.  a.  Fish,  which  are  to  be 
cored,  are  first  thrown  together  in  a  large 
quantity,  with  salt  among  them,  and  allowed 
to  Be  in  this  state  for  some  time.  This,  by 
the  cnrers,  is  called  roosing  them,  S.  V. 
Bouse,  V. 

To  BOOSE,  r.  a.    To  extol.    V.  Ruse. 

ROOSER,  $.    A  watering-pan,  S.B. 

nil  might  aeem  a  *  fignrative  term,  from  the 
wm  of  water  for  twumg  the  principle  of  vccetation, 
whoD  it  has  become  languid  from  drought.  But  it  is 
nndovhtedly  from  O.  Fr.  arrouMer,  arrouwir.  Mod.  Fr. 
onresotr,  a  watering-pot,  from  arrous-er,  **  to  bedew, 
besprinkle^  wet  ffently ;"  Cotgr.  Nicol  traces  the 
tonn  to  Lat.  ro$,  aew. 

[To  RoosER,  r.  a.  To  water  with  a  watering- 
pan,  Banffs.] 

ROOSIIOCH,  adj.    1.  Coarse,  robust,  Ayrs. 

2.  ExpL  as  also  signifying  '^half-mad,"  ibid. 

A.-&  Antes,  rapes,  mons  praemptus ;  Isl.  rtuk'a, 
tmrbars^  oontarbare. 


[ROOSHTER,  #.    A  severe  blow,  Banffs.] 

[To  ROOSK,  V.  a.    To  frizzle,  as  the  hair, 

Shetl.] 
[RoosKiT,  adj.    Frizzled,  ibid.] 

To  ROOSSIL,  r.  n.  To  beat,  to  cudgel,  An- 
nandalc ;  the  same  with  Reissil^  v.  a.  q.  v. 

ROOST,  $.  1.  This  word  signifies  not  only 
a  hen-roost,  as  in  E.,  but  also  the  inner  roof 
of  a  cottage,  composed  of  spars  of  wood 
reaching  from  the  one  wall  to  the  other,  S. 

2.  It  is  also  vulgarly  used  to  denote  a  garret, 
S.B. 

Isl.  rausi^  Edda  Saemund.  is  rendered  an  ascent ; 
Sa.-0.  rosto,  the  liighest  part  of  a  buildin^^  which 
sostains  the  roof. 

[ROOST.    V.  Roust.] 

[To  ROOT,  Rout,  v.  n.  To  roar,  bellow, 
Banffs.] 

[RoOTiN,  RouTiN,  adj.  Roaring,  bellowing, 
ibid.] 

[To  ROOTER,  V.  n.  1.  To  work  in  a  rude, 
hurried,  or  unsubstantial  manner,  Banffs. 

2.  With  prep,  up  in  or  on^  to  build,  to  make, 
or  to  mend  in  a  rude,  coarse  manner,  ibid.] 

[RoOTERAN,  8.  The  act  of  working  or 
patching  in  a  rude  way,  ibid.] 

[ROOTERIN,  adj.  Rude,  unskilful,  boorish, 
ibid.] 

ROOTIIER,  8.    A  species  of  shell-fish,  Shetl. 

**B.  Balanns,  Jfoother."  Edmonstone's  ZetL,  ii.  32L 

ROOT-HEWN,  adj.  Perverse,  froward, 
S.B. 

Yell  see  the  town  intill  a  bonny  steer  I 

For  they're  a  thrawn  and  root-Aeum  cabbnich  pack. 

Jiou'a  Ilelenore,  p.  90L 

The  idea  seems  borrowed  from  the  difficulty  of  hack- 
ing the  roots  of  trees,  or  of  raising  them  out  of  the 
ground.  Sw.  rothugg-a,  to  root  up  ;  to  cut  off  by  the 
roots ;  from  rot,  radix,  and  hugg-a,  caedere,  S.  hagg,  E. 
haek^  hew. 

[ROOTSY,  8.    A  red  horse,  Shetl.] 

To  ROOV,  RuvE,  RuiFF,  v.  a.  1.  To  rivet, 
to  clinch,  S. 

*'That  there  be  ane  prick  of  iron,  ane  inche  in 
roundnesse,  with  ane  shoulder  under  and  abone,  risintr 
upright,  out  of  the  center  or  middcst  of  the  bottom  of 
the  firlot,  and  passine  throuch  the  middest  of  tlie  said 
over^croce  barre,  ruiffeil  baith  under  and  al)one."  Acts 
Ja.  VI.,  15S7,  c.  114.     Murray. 

In  the  Act,  19  Feb.  1618,  it  is  rooved ;  Murray,  p. 
44a    The  same,  Ed.  1814,  p.  586. 

2.  Metaph.  to  determine  any  point  beyond 
the  probability  of  alteration. 

"In  the  mean  time,  they  are  so  pcremptor,  that  they 
may  pass  a  rote,  declaring  the  King^  for  no  scant  of 
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fault,  inespable  to  goTem  while  he  liret.  If  this  nail 
be  once  rMHwrl,  we  with  oar  teeth  will  never  get  it 
drawn.**    Baillie't  Lett.,  it  236. 

Sibh.  deriyes  it  from  E.  groove.  But  Fr.  riv-er  is 
need  precieely  in  the  same  tense.  Both  terms  seem  to 
be  raoically  Alied  to  IsL  roo,  sumniitas  clavi ;  Verel. 
Ferramentum  dari  cuspidi  tenaci  aptatum  ;  G.  Andr., 
p  200.  Bat{f,  foramen,  mtt/'-a,  perforare,  might  also 
be  Tiewed  as  having  some  affinity.    V.  Nkid-nail. 

[Rooy'Dy  pnt.  and  part.  pa.  Kivetted, 
clinched. 

Two  persona  onoe  tried  who  would  tell  the  greatest 
lie;  the  first  said,  '*!  knew  a  fellow  who  made  a 
ladder  and  went  up  on  it  to  the  moon,  and  theu  drove 
a  spike  nail  risht  through  her  face/'  "O,"  said  the 
other,  "  mv  felrow  went  up  and  roov*d  that  nail  on  the 
other  side.^'    Gall.  Encyc.] 

[ROPED-EEN,  RopiE-EEN,  a.  pi.  Sore 
eyes ;  the  rhemny  matter  hardened  on  the 
eye-lashesy  West  of  S.] 

ROPEEN,  8.    Any  hoarse  cry. 

"The  ropeen  of  the  rauynis  gart  the  eras  crope.*' 
CompL  S.,  pb  60.    V.  Roup,  v. 

ROPERIE,  s.    A  ropeyardy  a  ropework,  S. 

Hm  tennination  here,  as  in  Tannerie,  a  tan-work, 
seems  to  be  from  A.-S.  rke,  jurisdictio,  dominium  ;  as 
also  in  BaiiUrie,  ie.,  the  extent  to  which  the  power  of 
a  Bailiff  reaches. 

ROPLAW,  s.    A  young  fox,  Teviotd. 

8u.-0.  ni</!  Dan*  ni€v,  Isl.  r^-r,  Fenn.  repo,  vulpes. 
Pen.  roii6aA,  id. 

ROPLOCH,  adj.  Coarse,  applied  to  woollen 
stuiFs. 

And  gif  the  wife  die  on  the  mome, — 
The  vther  kow  he  cleikfs  away, 
With  hir  pure  cote  of  roploch  gray. 

Lyndny'a  WarkU,  1582,  p.  185. 
V.  Raplach. 

To  ROPPLE,  V.  a.  1.  To  draw  the  edges 
of  a  hole  coarsely  together ;  as  of  a  stocking, 
instead  of  darning  it,  Teviotd.  V.  Bapple 
up. 

2.  Applied  to  vegetation.  Roppledup^  grown 
up  with  rapidity,  large,  but  not  strong  in 
appearance,  ibid.     Tliroppled  up^  synon. 

RORIE,  RoRTy  s.  The  abbrcv.  of  the  name 
Roderick^  S. 

[RORIE,  Roarer,  b.  A  term  applied  to  any 
thing  large  of  its  kind,  Clydes.,  Banffs.] 

ROSA^OLIS,  8.  The  plant  called  Sun- 
dew, Roxb. ;  an  obvious  corr.  of  Ros  solU. 

ROSE,  B.    The  disease  called  Erysipelas,  S. 

"The  Erysipelas,  or  St.  Antony's  fire — in  some  parts 
of  Britain  is  caUed  the  n>4f  .*'  Bttchan*s  Dom.  Medicine, 
pw  276. 

Su.-G.  res.  Germ,   rote,  Teut   rooae,  (vulgo  rosa, 
Kilian,)  id.    The  disease  has  evidently,  because  of  the 
colour  of  the  eruption,  borrowed  its  name  from  the 
ro9e;  as  this,  acconlinff  to  Wachter,  is  from  Germ,    i 
rU;  aooording  to  Ihre,  from  Su.-G.  rocd^  red.  ' 


ROSE,  s.  The  rose  of  a  rooser^  in  that  part 
of  a  watering-pot  which  scatters  the  water, 
Aberd. ;  perhaps  from  its  supposed  resem- 
blance in  its  circular  and  convex  form,  to 
the  flower  thus  denominated. 

ROSE-LINTIE.  The  red-breasted  linnet, 
Clydes.,  most  probably  denominated  from 
the  resemblance  of  its  breast  in  colour  to  a 
red  rose. 

UOSEIR,  8.  **  A  rose-bush,  arbour  of  roses ; 
Fr.  roeier ;  "^  Gl.  Sibb. 

ROSET,  RossATE,  RozET,  8.    Rosin,  E. 

Full  oirotei  doun  bet  is  the  fir  tre. 

Doug,  VirgU,  169, 17. 

Bums  uses  rout  metaph.    V.  Drodduh. 
"  Half  ane  barrell  of  pik.    Ane  barrell  of  auld  roitU. " 
Inventories,  A.  1578,  p.  257. 

RosET-END,  8.    A  shoemaker's  thread,  S. 

Some  gnns,  she  threeps,  within  her  ken. 
Were  spik'd  to  let  nae  priming  ben ; 
And  ss,  in  twenty,  there  were  ten 

Worm-eaten  stocks, 
See  here  snd  there  a  rozet'tnd 
Held  on  their  locks. 

Majpu^s  aUler  Own, 
V.  E.VM. 

[RosETTT,  adj.  Tipped  or  smeared  with 
rosin;  as,  rosetty  sticks,  fire  lighters,  Clydes.] 

ROSIQNELL,  s.    A  nightingale. 

Bvne  take  thame  to  the  flicht, 
Ihe  OsUl  and  the  Ronanellj 
The  Phoenix  and  the  Nichtingell. 

Buraa  PUgr.,  WaUon's ColL,  iL  28. 

Fr.  rottyno/,  id.,  althoash  this  writer  by  mistake 
views  them  as  different  biras. 

ROSIN,  RosSEN,  8.  A  congeries  or  cluster 
of  shrubs  or  bushes,  .Galloway. 

**Bot9en$,  bramble  covers,  sometimes  termed  ront, 
clumps  of  thorns  and  briars. — Jfosaens  o*  whuns" 
Gall.  EncycL 

*'Rob  Fisher, — as  we  came  down  the  neen  brae, — 
lauded  himsell  in  a  rossen  o*  briers.**    Ibid.,  p.  264. 

Sn.-O.  rudba.  Sax.  rutchen,  coneeries  virgultorum. 
V.  Rlse,  Rvs,  «.  But  as  the  population  of  Galloway 
was  chiefly  Celtic,  perhaps  it  is  directly  from  Gael, 
rosaii,  bniuhwood,  from  ras,  a  shrub.  This  and  our 
Biae  are  obviously  from  a  common  source. 

RossENY,  adj.  Abounding  with  brushwood, 
Gall. 

What  notion  gard  ye  croak  swa 
See  far's  the  rosseuif  Netherlaw  ? 

OalL  Encyel.,  p.  S97. 

[ROSIT,  *.  A  disturbance,  a  quarrel,  Banffs. 
V.  Roost.] 

[ROSSHOLES,   s.  pi.      Holes   under  the- 
timbers  of  a  boat  for  allowing  the  water  to 
run  along  the  keel,  Slietl.] 

ROST,  RoiST,  8.  1.  "  Tumult,  disturbance  ;' 
Gl.  Lyiids.    V.  Roust,  v.  to  cry. 

2.  An  impetuous  current.    V.  Roust,  s.  2. 
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[To  KOST,  v.  a.  To  roast,  Barbour,  vii. 
165 ;  pari,  pa^  roityt*'] 

[ROBT,  #•     A  iXMist,  S.] 

ROTy  #•    Six  soldiers  of  a  company. 

**To  make  a  complete  company  of  marching  men 
voder  arm%  there  moat  be  one  hundred  twentie  aix 
men  in  armea,  beinff  reckoned  to  twenty-one  rot.^,  each 
roi  beuup  mx  men.  Abridgm.  of  Exercise,  Monro's 
Kxped.  P.  iL,  p.  183. 

Rot-Master,  «•  A  non-commissioned  officer, 
inferior  to  a  corporal. 

*'  Two  [of  the  rot]  are  esteemed  as  leaders,  being  a 
cofporall,  a  roi-nuuiter  or  leader,  and  an  under  rot- 
wuuter^  being  the  last  man  of  the  six  in  field.— Then  in 
a  company  yon  have  twenty-one  leaders,  being  six  of 
them  corroralla,  and  fiiteene  roi-moMerM,  which  to 
efeae  the  nelda  have  allowed  twenty-one  men,  called 
uder  rot-masierM.**    Ibid. 

Tent,  roi;  torma,  manipnlos,  contnbemium  militnm, 
decnfia  s  rol-iNeesfor,  decnriob  manipuli  praesea  Lat. 
deatrio  denoted,  not  only  a  captain  of  thirty-two  men, 
bat  the  foreman  or  leader  of  the  file,  a  corporal.  Germ. 
roU^mekier^  "a  corporal*  the  heaid  man  of  a  file  of 
aoldien  ;  "  Lndwig.  V.  Rat,  which  seems  merely  the 
Seottask  pnurandation  of  this  foreign  word. 

[ROT,  #•  I.  A  line  drawn  on  the  ground  to 
mark  off  the  limit  of,  or  as  a  guide  to,  work 
to  be  done,  Banffs. 

1.  A  row ;  also^  a  rut,  ibid.] 

[To  Rot,  v.  a.  1.  To  draw  lines  on  the  soil 
as  guides  in  planting,  sowing,  &c.,  ibid. 

2.  To  rot,  to  furrow,  ibid.} 

ROTCHE,  #.    The  Greenland  Rotche,  Shell. 


AUm,  (Lin.  Syst.)  Botche^  Greenland  Rotche.** 
Bdmonstooe'a  ZetL,  iL  274. 

ROTCOLL,  9.    Horse-radish,  S.  B.    Coch- 
learia  armoracia,  Linn. 

Pinrhnpa  from  Sn.-0.  roi,  root,  and  kolt,  fire,  q. 
burning  root,  becanse  of  its  pungency ;  as  it  is  now  in 
8w.,  lor  the  same  nason  called  peppar-rot,  i.e.,  pep- 


ROTEI,  #•    A  musical  instrument. 

EDs  rote  withouten  weoe. 
He  ranght  by  the  ring. 

air  Trislrem,  p.  lOfi. 

Tke  rslr,  and  the  reoordoor,  the  tibns.  the  rist. 

MoulaU,  ML  10. 


the  term.  Kotker,  who  lived  in  the 
tsoth  century,  aa  Tyrwhitt  observes  from  Schilter, 
saya.that  *'itwas  the  ancient  PBaUtrium,  but  altered 
in  its  shi^>e,  with  an  additional  number  of  strings.'* 
Accordim;  to  Kotker,  the  Psaltery  was  in  his  time  in 
Tent,  called  roUa,  a  sono  roci«.  V.  Schilter  in  vo.  This 
seems  to  intimate  that  the  name  has  some  relation  to 
the  voice  ;  and  in  IsL  rodd  is  vox.  L.  K  roecta,  rota, 
roita,  Iht  Cange.  Wachter  contends,  that  its  true 
name  is  eroita,  or  ^rotta.  It  is  mentioned  by  Venan- 
tins  Fortnnatns,  who  flourished  about  580,  as  a  British 
inatrament.  • 

Achilliscs,  Crotta  Britanna  caniL 

Lib.  vii.  carm.  8. 


The  eroia,  as  used  by  the  ancient  Britons,  and  by 
the  Welch  in  modem  times,  is  a  stringed  instrument, 
C.  R  cnolA,  a  sort  of  harp  or  Ivre ;  crythort  one  who 
plays  on  a  stringed  instrumenti  R  eroioder.  Ir.  eruUh, 
a  Wrs,  a  violin ;  eruitare,  a  musician. 

It  seems  extremely  doubtful,  however,  if  the  opinion 
of  Wachter,  that  rotta  is  the  same  with  crotta,  be  well 
founded.  Ritson  derives  the  term  "from  rota,  a 
wheel,  in  modem  French  vitllt,  and  in  vulgar  English 
hurdp-ffurdif,  which  is  seen  so  frequently,  both  in 
Paris  and  London,  in  the  hands  of  Savoyards."  Dissert, 
on  Romance,  E.  M.  R.,  i.  clxv.  N.  V.  Sir  Tristrem, 
Note^  p.  30S. 

ROTHE,  #.  **  The  Rothe  of  the  culwering ; "" 
Aberd.  Reg. 

This  probably  refers  to  some  sort  of  wheel  em- 
ployed about  a  culverin,  as  that  at  the  lock,  after 
spnng-locks  were  introduced ;  from.  Lat.  rot-a,  or  Fr. 
rouette,  a  small  wheel. 

ROTHOS,  8.    A  tnmult,  an  uproar;  a  term 

used  in  the  higher  pbrts  of  Ang. ;  synon. 

ruthaTf  q.  v. 

Its  resemblance  to  Gr.  po$ot,  a  tumult,  noise  of 
waters,  (from  pew,  fluo),  must  be  viewed  as  merely 
accidentaL 

[ROTH YR,  «.  A  rudder,  Accts.  L.  H.  Trea- 
surer, i.  378,  Dickson.    O.  Eng.  rot/ierj] 

[ROT-RIME,  *.  A  piece  of  literature  of 
little  meaning,  Bantfs.] 

[RoT-RiME,  adv.    By  rote,  ibid.] 

[To  R0T-R131E,  V.  a.  To  repeat  from  mem- 
ory without  thinking  of  the  meaning,  ibid.] 

ROTTACKS,  9.  pL  1.  «•  Old  musty  com. 
Literally,  the  grubs  in  a  bee-hive ; "  GI. 
Popular  Ball. 

And  now  a'  their  geir  and  aid  rotfaeks 
Had  fann  to  young  Hab  o'  the  Heuch. 

JaMiuim*$  Popular  Ball,  I  293. 

[2.  Any  thing  that  has  been  laid  past  till  it 
has  become  musty,  BanfiFs.] 

ROTTON,  RoTTAN,  Rotten,  s.  1.  A  rat, 
S.B. 

.     "In  this  cuntrie  [Buquan]  are  no  Rottons  scene  at 
any  time,  although  the  land  be  woondcrfull  fertill.*' 
Descr.  of  the  Kingdome  of  Scotland.    V.  Rattox. 
**Glis,  %roiUny    Wedderbum's  Vocab.,  p.  15. 

[2.  Any  animal  small  of  its  kind,  Banffs. 

3.  A  person  of  small  stature,  with  dark  coin- 

Slexion  and  a  profusion  of  hair,  Clydcs., 
banffs. 

4.  A  term  of  endearment,  ibid.] 

Roof  Rotten.  The  Black  rat,  Mus  rattus, 
S. 

*«M.  rattus,  Black  Rat.— S.  Bbck  rotten,  Roo/ 
Rotten,**    Edin.  Mag.,  July,  1810,  p.  506. 

One  of  the  oldest  streets  in  Glaisgow  is  called  the 
Rottf-n-raw ;  the  name  of  which  some  might  be  dis- 
posed to  deduce  from  the  abundance  of  rata.  But  a 
very  ingenious  idea  is  thrown  out  in  a  work  lately 
published. 
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"  Iti  name  is  the  RotUn-row, — It  comes,  I  doubt  not, 
from  the  aame  root  with  roHtime^  and  tignifies  notliiog 
more  than  the  row  or  street  of  proeeMttmn,  It  was  here 
that  the  host  and  the  images  ol  the  saints  were  carried 
on  festirals,  with  all  the  usual  splendour  of  Catholic 
piety.  The  same  name,  derived  from  the  very  same 
practice  still  subsisting,  may  be  found  in  many  towns 
in  Qermany.  I  romember,  in  Ratisbonne  in  narticular, 
a  Ifoiten'gas'fe,  close  by  the  Cathedral ;  ana,  over  all 
Oermany, — the  canon  who  walks  first  on  those 
occasions,  bears  a  title  of  the  same  etvmology,  that  of 
Bott-mtister,  literally  procession-leader  or  master." 
Peter's  Lett.,  iii  lfl7. 

RoTTEN-rAW,  8.    A  rat-trap. 

"DecipnU,  a  rotten  /ali."     Wedderbum's  V'oeab. 

f.  13.    in  a  later  Ed.  Jfattt*  fidl^  p.  12.    V.  Fall, 
'aw,  «. 

[ROTTYN,  adj.    Rotten,  Barlwur,  xix.  178.] 

ROUBBOURISy  RowBOURRis,  Rubbouris, 
«.  pL     [Kegs,  barrels ;  also,  hampers.] 

^— Sa  the  King  gart  euerie  day 
Befoir  Bell  and  hu  altar  lay 
Fourtie  freache  wedderis  Cut  and  fyne. 
And  MX  greit  nmhbourU  of  vicht  w yne. 

Lymdm^s  Warlas,  1592,  p.  61 

J  Lit.  oalen  easks,  teqs^  or  kkU,  from  Lat.  robur, 
:,  or  made  of  oak ;  out  the  term  may  here  mean 
wine  fiwcuttres,  or  oaken  kids.  That  the  rubbour  was 
not  a  cask  or  barrel  is  shown  by  the  following  entries 
in  the  Accts.  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  for  the  year 
1494  (Vol  L,  p.  232,  Ed.  Dickson)  in  the  list  of 
expenses  of  a  Row*  barge  then  in  course  of  construction : 
*'  Item,  for  ane  harrtU  of  ter,  xvj  s.** 
**  Item,  for  ane  rvhbour  to  the  ter,  xiiij  d.** 
Evidently,  the  ruhl>our  was  some  kind  of  vessel  into 
which  the  tar  could  be  emptied  for  use :  something  like 
a  kid.  And  this  rendering  is  confirmed  by  the  anota- 
tion  given  below  ;  but  in  the  Glossary  it  is  rendered, 
"a  hamper. or  keg.**] 

On  ocasioun  of  the  assembling  of  the  "  great  oist  of 
Scotland  **  at  Rossling  mure,  September  1,  1522,  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  as  governor  of  the  Kingdom  in  the 
King's  name,  charges  the  Stewart  and  Chamberlane 
of  Strathem  to  hold  "our  Stewart  and  Chamber- 
lane  oourtis  of  Strathem ;  and  be  ei^uale  modifica- 
tioun  amang  our  tenentis  of  our  landis  &  lordacbip 
of  Stratheme  provyde  xxx*J  Cariage  hors  fumist  with 
laag  sadillii^  gadrntuMts,  and  all  vther  thingis  necc7- 
•er  tor  carying  of  rubbouria^  crelis  A  vtheris  Cariage, 
with  able  personis  to  pas  with  thame  fumist  with 
vittale  A  expens  for  the  space  of  xxx*i  days  eftir  ther 
cummyng  to  Roslyn  Mure.'* — ^At  Edinbnrgh,  Aug.  5. 
1522. — Orig.  in  Charter  Room  at  Dmmmond  Castle. 

ROUGH,  adj.    1.  Rough,  S. 

— Persanyt  the  momynff  bla,  wsa«  and  bar, — 
The  solve  stiche,  hssard,  roiuh  and  hare. 

D0M9.  KiVyiV,  202,  27. 

2.  Hoarse,  S.    Germ.  Ein  rauher  hass^  hoarse- 
ness ;  literally  a  vouch  fiafs^  or  throat. 

This,  although  apparently  only  a  peculiar  use  of 
rank,  hirsutus,  greatly  resembles  Lat.  ravc-us,    V. 

ROCLK. 

3.  Plentiful.      A  gude  vouch  houne^  a  house 
where  there  is  abundance  of  provisions,  S. 

"  He  has  a  hole  under  his  nose,  that  will  never  let 
him  be  rouak;*'  8.  Prov.,  Kelly,  p.  145.  "Plen* 
tiful,**  N. 

The  term  is  used,  in  conjunction  with  another,  in  a 
proverbial  phrase;    "They  do   nae  keep  a  genteel 
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house,  but'  they  have  av  plenty  of  rourh  ami  ixxiiii/  ;  ** 
Clydes.  Perhaps  rowrA  here  denotes  the  plainness  of 
the  food ;  as  round  undoubtedly  conveys  the  idea  of 
abundance ;  corresponding  to  Su.-G.  ruitd,  1x)untiful, 
liberal,  Widc|;.,  largus,  liberalis,  Ihre.  The  last- 
mentioned  wnter  views  the  term  as  allitxl  to  A.-ij. 
rum,  whence  rumedlice,  liberaliter,  rtimgi/a,  libcralia. 
But  round,  £.  is  used  in  the  sense  of  largo,  as  **  a  good 
roif/i</sum.'*  V.Johnson.  The  Fr.  say,  Tenir  UtUe 
rande,  to  keep  open  table.  This,  however,  may  l»e 
viewed  as  borrowed  from  the  romantic  histories  ot 
King  Arthur. 

"The  feast  was,  indeed,  such  as  the  country  itself 
furnished  ;  for  plenty  of  all  the  requisites  for  a  rouyfi 
and  round  dinner,  were  nlways  at  Duncan  of  Knock's 
~  command."    Heart  M.  Loth.,  iv.  183. 

4.  As  denoting  immoral  conduct.  A  profane 
swearer,  a  drunkard,  &c.,  is  called  a  mnch, 
or  a  vouch^living  mauy  S. 

5.  Unshorn. 

"That  WiUiam  Wauche  of  Dawik  saU  contents 
pay  to  William  lord  Borthwik  tene  score  of  gud  and 
sufficient  rouch  wedderisaud  yowis,'*  &c.  Act.  Audit, 
A.  1489,  p.  140. 

That  this  is  the  signification  is  obvious  from  this 
term,  though  with  a  different  orthu^^raphy,  licing 
elsewhere  contrasted  with  ClinpU, 

*^*That  Johne  of  Hamiltoune— sail  restore— to 
maister  Dauid  Cunvnghanie,  &c.  scvin  skorc  of  yowis 
clijwU,  fine  shore  of  g}'mmer  and  dyniniont  roc/ie^  price 
of  the  pece  gwr  heile  thre  schillingis.'*  Ibid.,  A.  1493, 
p.  179. 

[Rouen  an'  Re.vdy,  adj.  With  abundance, 
but  no  ceremony;  as,  a  vouch-^n-veadft 
dinnevy  Clvdes.  Similar  to  vouch  an^  voiut. 
V.  under  3,  *.] 

RoucH  and  Richt,  adv.  - 1.  Entirely,  Ang. 

And  tak  her  a*  together,  roiu/h  and  rights 
She  wad  na  been  by  far  four  foot  of  height 
And  for  her  temper,  moik  nhe  could  hae  naue, 
She'd  gar  tva  paps  cost  out  on  ae  breast-bane. 

Rou*9  Helatore,  \k  3r>. 

2.  Expl.  "  indifferently  well ;"  Abertl. 

Rouen,  *.  The  coarser,  also,  the  greater 
part  of  any  thing,  is  vulgarly  called  the 
vouch  o\  S.  O. ;  q.  the  rough  part  of  it. 

To  Roucir,  r.  a.  To  fit  the  shoes  of  a  horse 
for  going  on  ice ;  Raucht,  frosted,  Loth. 

Rouch-Handit,  Rough-handed,  adj.  Dar- 
ing, violent,  South  of  S. 

**  Beinc  interrogated  why  he  did  not  enter  the  said 
cottage,  declares  he  hafl  no  warrant  so  to  do ;  and  that 
as  Mucklebacket  and  his  family  were  underatooil  to  he 
roufih'kamted,  he,  the  declarant,  had  no  desire  to 
meddle  or  make  witli  their  affain."  Antiquary,  iii.  177. 

Roughness,  s.  Full  house-keeping;  as, 
**  There's  ay  a  deal  o*  vouchness  about  you 
house;**  S. 

RoucH-RiDEK,  s.    A  breaker  of  horses,  S. 

— "He  disappeared  out  of  the  avenue,  from  tlie 
wondering  eves  of  Mysie,  who  kept  exclaiminf;^, 
'Safe  us — hes  like  a  rough-rider!^**  M.  Lyndsay, 
p.  2&1. 
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BoucHSOME,  adj.    1.  Having  some  degree  of 
roughness,  S. 

2.  Bongh  in  manners,  unpolished,  rustic,  S. 

Bouch-Spun,   Bouoh-Spun,  adj.     Bude, 
having  coarse  manners,  S. 

**IlwM  mider  iha  oommaiid  of  Hab  Elliol  th&t  I 
■ftde  my  fint  nide ;  •  gay  romoh  mmn  ooQt  he  was, 
and  nae  eannie  hand  lor  a  aonthlana  Talley."  Perils 
of  Mm,  ii.  228. 

BoucHTOy,  B.     **  A  roughs  strong  fellow  ;  *• 
Gall.  Encyc  - 

BOUGH,  «.    The  act  of  rowing.    V.  Bouxii. 

BOUGHT,  pret.  v.    Beached,  dealt. 

Bot  he,  that  had  his  swoid  on  hyeht, 
Rmekt  him  sic  roat,  in  randoan  rrcht. 
That  he  the  hede  till  the  haniTS  daifll 

Btulmr^  V.  S32,  Ma 
v.  RjivcBr. 

BOUGHT,  prH.  V.    Gared ;  [A.-S.  rican^  to 
reck.] 

Fjrffeerne  he  tak,  and  to  the  toon  went  thai, 
Cooent  hisiiuBe,  that  no  man  mycht  him  knaw ; 
Mothlng  him  vwehl  how  few  ennymvis  him  saw. 

WaiUuM,  ia  856,  lia 

Le.,  He  wiabod  to  be  seen  hj  few ;  19  Mod.  S.  H^, 
ear^d  na  kow/ew  9aw  hinu 
JEmiAI,  O.  E.  id. 

^^-If  the  decretal  ne  were  oideynd  for  thU, 
The  derlns  oner  alls  ne  rouki  to  do  amya. 

R,  Bnuuu,  p.  887. 

[MoMcki  ia  used  in  a  peenliar  sense  in  the  following 


For  war  yone  denOIis  hand  away* 
I  romehi  nocht  off  the  lave  perfay. 

/toffoitr,  viL  24. 

ie.,  I  ahonld  not  reck,  fte.,  being  the  prcB,  mbj.] 

BOUDES,  «/;.    Expl.  **  haggard.- 

She  has  pot  it  to  her  ronda  Up, 

And  to  hir  rtmdeM  chin  ; 
She  has  put  it  to  her  fanse  fanse  month, 

And  tne  never  a  drop  ned  in. 

MMrdtg  Bmter,  IL  136. 

y.  ihoe. 

BouDES,  B.  An  old,  wrinkled,  ill-natured 
woman,  Fife ;  pron.  rudeB» 

See  grey  a  sate  f  mansworn  I  and  a'  the  re«t  !— 

Te  lied,  aiud  roudeM. 

AnU  nmdes  /—filthy  fellow,  I  shall  anld  ye. 

Jtamm/s  IVorks,  U.  147, 149. 

The  tenniiiation  indicates  a  Vt,  origin ;  perhaps 
mdesir,  harshness,  ansterity. 

This  term  in  the  South  of  S.,  particolariy  in  Boxb., 
denotee  a  strong  maacnline  woman. 

BouDOca,  BoODYOcn,  adj.  Having  a  sour 
look,  or  sulky  appearance,  Ayrs. 

This  seema  originally  the  same  with  the  adj.  Roude*, 

BOUEN, /Hirf. /w.  Bent^  torn,  riven;  espe- 
cially applied  to  old  pieces  of  dress,  ana  to 
wooaen  aishes  when  split,  Boxb. 

IbL  rtif/a,  Sn.-0.  r(/i0-a,  lacerare. 


BOU6HIE,  9.  1.  A  torch  ased  in  fisliin^ 
under  night,  Eskdale;  elsewhere  called 
RuJfU. 

Tkn  wen  oonvinced  Gabriel  dropped  the  rtntghit* 
ia  the  water  on  pnrpose—he  does  na  like  to  see  ony 
body  do  a  thing  better  than  himaolL**  Guy  Mannering, 
iLS9. 

**I  wonder  whether  thia  ia  mair  pleasing  to  heaven 
than  when  it  waa  lighted  np  wi*  lamps,  and  candles 
nae  do«bt»  and  ronghiM,  and  wi*  the  mirth  [apparently 
meant  as  a  misnomer  of  mwrk\  and  the  frankincent 
that  they  speak  of  in  the  Holy  Scripture. '*  Antiquary, 
ii  152;  153. 

2.  It  seems  used  to  denote  brushwood  in 
general. 

"She  bmn  to  make  a  bustle  among  some  brush* 
wood  which  was  now  heaped  in  the  cave. — "  What 
makeet  thoa  there  ?  "  *'  Layine  the  rougfues  to  keep 
the  canld  wind  frae  von,  ye  aesperate  do-nae-oxxl. 
Te're  e'en  owner  weef  off,  and  wots  na  ;  '*  it  wul  be 
otherwise  soon.**    Guy  Mannering,  iii.  2S4. 

In  Gloes.  to  the  Antiquarv  it  is  expL  as  also  sig- 
nifyiqg  "heath.**  This  evidently  belongs  to  the  se- 
eondarv  sense  here  given. 

Shall  we  suppose  that  a  torch  of  this  kind  receives 
ita  denomination,  as  composed  of  rough  materials,  and 
coandy  formed  ;  or  rather,  as  havine  been  originally 
made  oi  brushwood?  If  the  latter  oe  preferred,  we 
should  view  this  as  the  primary  signification  of  the 


To  BOUK,  Bo^VK,  V.  n.    ^  To  He  close,  to 
cimtch  f  01.  Sibb. 


Thsir  WBS  na  ^y  bot  Cortis  and  Dice, 
And  ay  Scbir  Flatterie  bore  the  price ; 
BoondaiHl  and  rowkand  ane  till  ane  vther  ; 
Tak  thow  my  part  (qaod  he)  my  brother. 
And  mak  betuix  vs  sicker  bandis, 
Qi^hen  ocht  tall  vaik  amangis  oar  handis. 
That  ilk  man  stand  to  help  his  fallow. 

LytUba/M  WarlUs,  1592,  p.  266. 

It  we  ooald  auppoae  that  it  signified  "  to  lie  close, 
to  crouch,**  it  would  be  most  natural  to  view  it  a^ 
allied  to  IsL  Arnica,  ooarctatio»  junctis  genu  calcibus 
■edentis ;  G.  Andr.  But  rowkawi  and  roundarul  seem 
to  be  perfectly  synon. ;  both  signifyirg  whispering. 

y.  BOWXAB. 

BOUK,«.    Afist^S. 

Bete  was  used  in  the  same  sense  in  O.  E.  "  Myst  or 
rafo.  NnbnU  [r.  nebula]. **  Prompt.  Parv.  '^Mysty 
or  roly.  Nubulosus  [r.  nebulosus].'*  ^*RoU,  mvst. 
Nebula.  Mephis. — Bokjf  or  mysty.     Nebulosns."  Ibid. 

BouKTy  adj.     Alisty,  S.  A.  Bor.    V.  Bar, 
Bawk. 

[ROJJLjB.  A  young  horse,  Shetl.  V.  Bool.] 
BOULK,  BoLK,  adj.    Hoarse. 

I  hard  a  petcoos  appetll  with  a  pure  mane ; — 
Rowpit  rewchfully  rotUk  in  a  rod  rane. 

ffoulate,  i.  4. 

In  MS.  roll,  Fr.  rauque,  Lat.  raw:-U€.  L  is  often 
mserted  after  «,  and  sometimes  instead  of  it;  is 
mMPipU  for  90¥rpii. 

To  BOUM,  V.  a.     To  find  place  for.     V. 
Scum  and  Bou3i. 

[BOUN,  adj.     Bound,  S. ;   also,  in  lumps, 
as,  roun  coal,  coal  in  lumps  for  household 
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use,  in  opposition  to  9tnJ  eoalf  for  furnaces, 
Clydes.] 

[ROUK,  adv.  and  prep.  Round,  around ;  roim 
on'  rottn,  roundaoout,  S.;  raun  by^  closer 
in»  nearer,  Clydes.] 

[ROUK,  «.  A  round,  turn,  course ;  as,  ^  Na, 
na  I  ye  maun  bide  yer  roun^  i.e.,  wait  your 
turn;  ^  Sleep  I  he'd  tak  the  roun  o*  tlie 
clock  every  nicht,**  i.e.,  a  complete  round, 
twelve  hours.    West  of  S.] 

[To  Roun,  v.  o.  To  make  round,  to  turn 
round ;  to  roun  aff^  to  finish,  complete,  ibid.] 

[Roundabout,  e.  1.  An  oatcake  of  circular 
form,  Angus.    V.  Roundabout. 

2.  A  fireplace  of  circular  form,  S.  V.  Round- 
about.] 

RouNALL,  «.  ^Any  circular  thing,  such 
as  the  moon;*^  Gall.  EncycL;  apparently 
softened  from  E.  roundel^  id. 

ROUN,  «.    Roe  of  fish. 

"Thir  MlmonJ  in  the  tyme  of  henust,  cidnii  vp 
throw  the  smal  wmtteris,  speciftlUe  quhare  the  w&tter 
is  maist  achanld  uid  loun,  and  Bpawnis  with  thair 
wmmii  plet  to  vthir.  The  hie  nsche  fpawnis  his 
meltiib  And  the  echo  fische  hir  roHJtM."  Bellend. 
Deecr.  AlK,  c  11.    V.  Raun. 

O.  E.  *'  Bowm€  of  a  fysahe.**    Prompt  Parv. 

ROUN,  RouNE,  8.    1.  Letters,  characters. 

l^latrem  was  in  toun  ; 

In  boore  Taonde  was  don  ; 
Bi  water  he  sent  adouD, 

light  liDden  spon ; 
He  wrot  hem  al  with  nmn^ 

Tsonde  hem  knewe  wel  sone. 

Sir  Tritirem,  p.  116. 

Hare  we  find  a  very  ancient  Northern  word,  nsed, 
moat  probably,  in  its  primary  sense ;  A.-S.  IsL  run, 
SiL-O.  runOf  utera,  character.  This  term,  because  the 
ignorant  were  filled  with  admiration  at  the  use  of  let- 
ters, which  were  thence  a  powerful  mean  of  imposition 
in  the  hands  of  the  desiring,  waa  transferred  to 
magical  characters.  The  idea  may,  however,  be  in- 
Taiied.  It  may  be  aupposed,  that,  as  those,  who  have 
pretended  to  aivine,  nave  generally  used  some  mys- 
terious characters,  or  hieroglyphics,  it  was  eventually 
used  to  signify  letters  in  general. 

Various  etymons  have  been  siven  of  the  word, 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  leamca  Ihre's  Gloss.  He 
derives  it  from  run-ii,  to  whisper.  But  perhaps  the  r. 
was  rather  derived  from  the  a.,  aa  Moes.-0.  nrn-ir, 
C.  B.  rhm,  Ir.  run,  denote  m  secret,  m  mystery ;  and, 
according  to  Pezron,  Celt,  rhyn-ia  signifies  magical 
secrets.     V.  Keysler,  Antiq.  Scptent.,jp.  462. 

Obrien,  vo.  Bun,  observes,  that  **  if  Olaus  Wormius 
had  known  that  run  is  the  common  and  only  word  in 
the  old  Celtic  or  Irish,  to  express  the  word  secret,  or 
mystery,  it  would  have  spared  him  the  trouble  of  the 
long  dissertation  in  the  beginning;  of  his  book,  de  Litem- 
tura  Bunica,  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  word 
Bunae,  which  was  a  mysterious  or  hieroglyphic  manner 
of  writing  used  by  the  Gothic  Pagan  Priests,  aa  he 
himself  observes  in  another  place." 

Although  the  term  occurs  in  some  of  the  Celtic 
dialects  in  one  sense,  it  is  most  probable  that  it  is 


originalljr  Gothic ;  aa  it  is  not  only  found  in  almost  all 
the  Oothio  dialects,  but  found  with  a  variety  of  cog- 
nates or  derivatives.    V.  Rouv,  «. 

2.  A  talc,  a  story,  a  narrative. 

Marks  schuld  yeld,  nnhold,— - 
Thre  hondred  ponnde  al  boau, 
Of  moni  of  a  mold, 
Thre  haodred  pounde  of  latoun, 

Schuld  he ; 
The  ferth  yere,  a^erlv  roun  / 
Three  huodxed  barnes  ire. 

Sir  Tfiatrem,  p.  62. 

i.e.,  "The  fourth  year,  he  should  deliver  three  hun- 
dred noble  children  ;  a  marvelloua  story  !  '*    ^ 

In  the.  following  passage,  rouiie  may  aignify  eitlicr 
characters,  writing,  or  taie,  narrative. 
I  was  at  jEroeldoane ;] 


With  Thomas  s^  Y  there  ; 
Ther  herd  Y  re<le  m  rfmne. 
Who  Tristrem  gat  and  lle^e^ 


I6ul.,  p.  9. 


3.  It  seems  to  be  used,  in  a  loose  sense,  for 
speech,  mode' of  expression,  in  general. 

*'  Hunters  whaie  be  ye, 
The  tokeutng  schuld  ye  blowe."— 
Thai  bleweu  the  rijght  kinde. 
And  radde  the  right  roun. 

Sir  Tridrttn,  p.  82. 

To  RouN,  RouNE,  Round,  Rown,  r,  n.  1. 
To  whisper. 

Mekeliche  he  gan  mele. 

Among  his  men  to  roun  : 
He  bad  his  knightes  lele. 
Come  to  his  somoun^ 

Sir  Tritirem,  p.  17.^ 

**  He  besan  to  mingle  with  his  men,  to  whisper  to 
them ;  and  deaired  his  trusty  knights  to  obey  his 
summons. 

This  ilk  cnrsit  fame,  we  spak  of  ere. 
Bare  to  the  amoniis  Quene  noyis,  and  gan  roune. 
The  schippb  ar  giathand,  to  pas  thay  mak  tham  boune. 

Doug.  VirgU,  p.  110,  7. 

It  is  sometimes  used  aa  a  v.  a. 

Sum  roumyt  till  his  fallow  thajrm  Iwtwene 
Hys  mery  stouth  and  pastyme  lait  yistrene. 

Doug.  Virgil,  402,  61. 
Chauc  rowne,  id. 

Hence  the  phrase,  to  round  one  in  the  ear, 

Scho  roundit  than  an  epistil  intiU  em, 

Dunbar,  Maitiand  Poems,  p.  72. 

2.  It  is  expl.,  althoagh  I  hesitate  as  to  this 
use  of  it,  to  ^mutter  like  a  Runic  in- 
chanter;**  GI.  Ant. 

It  occurs  in  various  0.  E.  writings.  Randolph  uses 
it  as  broadly  aa  if  he  had  been  a  native  of  Scotland. 

"These  two  things  I  have  oft  fear*d  in  her  Grace  ; 
and  found  it  now  needful  to  speak  a  little  wortl 
thereof,  because  of  the  French,  that  are  daily  routuiiwj 
in  her  lugs  aotne  tUtU'tattes  or  other."  Lett,  to  Cecil, 
1562.    Keith's  Hist.,  p.  232. 

Mr.  Todd  has  justly  remarked  that  Boun,  is  the  pro- 
per orthography. 

Su.-G.  run-a,  A.-S.  runian,  Alem.  run-en.  Germ.' 
raun-en,  Teut.  rum^en,  mussitare,  submissa  voce  lo<]ui. 
Or-runen,  auricuiarium,  Gl.  Pezian.  Teut  oor-ruyn- 
en,  in  aurem  mussitare.  C.  B.  rhegain,  susurrare, 
murmurare.  V.  Jun.  Gl.  Goth.,  vo.  Buna,  Ihre 
derives  the  a.  runa,  a  secret,  from  the  v.,  because 
those  who  have  any  secret  to  tell,  and  are  afraid  of 
being  overheard,  generally  whisper.    V.  the  9, 
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RouKAH,  RowNAR,  RouNDAR, «.  A  wliispcrcr. 

Him  followH  mony  freik  disA}iii1it,— 
With  rawtutria  of  fals  lesiiigii. 

Jhmbar,  Bannatyne  Poenu,  p.  2flL 

And  be  thow  not  sim  roundar  in  the  nnkc ; 
For  idf  tikow  be,  men  viU  hald  thd  i»usiiect 

•  Jbid.,^97. 

ROUNNYNOy    RO^VNNYNO,    8.        The     «ct     of 

whispering. 

■      ■Thatr  lordys  bad  penawing 
Off  diaoomfort,  and  rovmnyn^f 
Tbat  thai  held  lamyn  twa  and  tH-a. 

Barbour,  xvL  SGd,  5ia 

[ROUNAI.L,  ».    V.  under  RouN,] 

•  ROUND,  adj.    Abundant,  pleiitiful.     V. 

Roucii,  sense  3. 

•  ROUND,  RouxDB,  8.    1.  A  circular  turret 
of  a  castle ;  denominated  from  its  form. 

*'So  he  locked  the  deponer  in  the  round  within  the 
ehember*  and  tooke  the  kev  with  him.  Shortly 
thereafter,  the  maiater  retnmea,  and  the  king's  majcstie 
with  him  to  the  said  cabinet  in  the  roumU  ;  and  the 
maister  opening  the  doore,  entered  with  the  kine  into 
the  laid  rouudt,**  flenderaon'a  Depoaition,  Moyaea 
Mem.,  p.  aOI^  305. 

From  the  same  origin  with  the  E.  «.     Fr.  ronde,  a 


2.  A  semicircular  dike  or  wall,  made  of  stone 
and  fealy  used  as  a  shelter  for  sheep,  Roxb. 

3.  A  merry  dance, "  in  which  the  body  makes 
a  great  deal  of  motion,  and  often  turns 
roandy"  Rudd. 

Ypatert  Troyanla,  and  syne  Italianis, 
And  ffan  do  doubil  brangillis  and  ganiliettisi, 
Dansis  and  roundit  trasing  mony  gatM 
AtfaJr  throw  Tthir  reknd  on  thare  g}-jie. 

Doug.  Virgil,  476,  2, 

''The  coontiy  swains  and  damsels,"  says  Rudd., 
"call  them  S.  roundels,  not  much  unlike  the  Lydian 
meararea  of  the  Ancients." 

Bong,  mentions  ronndis,  402.  33,  as  if  different  from 
rmgia,  althongh  they  are  certainly  the  same.  Fr. 
donee  d  la  nmcfe.    V.  Ring  Dancis. 

4.  The  tune  appropriated  to  a  dance  of  this 
kind. 

Sam  sang  ring  sangis,  dancls,  ledis,  and  ronndis, 
With  Tocis  scnil,  qahil  al  the  dole  rp^sonnlis. 

Doug.  Virgil,  402.  Sa 

Roukd-About,  8.  1.  A  name  given  to  a 
circular  fort  or  encampment. 

'*  There  are  a  great  many  roun/f-a&OMte  in  the  parish, 
commonly  enllea  Pkta  Works.  They  are  all  circular 
and  stron^y  fortified  by  a  wait,  composed  of  lai^o 
atones."  P.  Castletown,  Roxburghs.  Statist.  Ace., 
xri.  Si.    V.  RiXG,  A.  id. 

2,  A  fire-place  or  chimney,  of  a  square,  or 
rather  of  an  oblong  form ;  in  which  the 
grate  is  detached  trom  the  walls,  and  so 
placed  that  persons  may  sit  around  it  on  all 
sides,  S. 

"  The  round-ahont  f  reside  (still  by  mnch  preferred 
where  there  are  a  number  of  farm  servants  and  cer- 
tainly by  far  mosi  preferable,  but  for  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  them  clear  of  smoke)  was  nniversally  in 


oae  in  the  kitchen ;  that  is,  a  circular  ^te  placed 
upon  the  floor  about  the  middle  of  the  kitchen,  with 
a  frame  of  lath  and  plaster,  or  spars  and  matts,  sus- 
pended over  it,  and  reaching  within  about  five  feet  of 
the  floor,  like  an  inverted  funnel,  for  conveying  the 
smoke ;  the  whole  family  sitting  round  the  fire  within 
the  circumference  of  the  inverted  fuimel.  Here  was 
placed  the  tjudeman*s  resting  chair  or  wooden  sopha, 
upon  which  he  sat  or  reclmed  after  the  fatigues  of 
the  day,  listening,  in  those  times,  so  dearthfulof  in- 
telligence, to  the  news  collectecl  by  the  wandering 
begear,  or  feasting  his  imagination  upon  the  wonders 
of  the  lame  soldier  or  sailor  who  had  visited  foreign 
countries."  Pennocuik's  Descr.  Tweedd.,  Ed.  1815, 
N,  p.  82,  83. 

I  do  not  recollect  having  seen  the  grate  carried  so 
far  out  as  the  middle  of  the  kitchen :  It  is  usually 
on  one  of  the  cable-ends  ;  the  wall  forming  a  back  to 
the  seat  which  is  immediately  behind  the  fire.  In 
many  instances  the  ronndahout  is  formed  by  a  square 
projection  from  the  gable. 

3.  An  oatcake  of  a  circular  form,  pinched  all 

round  with  the  finger  and  thumb. 

*' Think  ve  that,  at  will,  Ducholly  can— gie  ye 
nacketa  and  round'-aboulH  to  your  coffee  and  curified 
whey  V*    Toumay,  p.  31. 

RouNDAL,  8.  A  kind  of  poetical  measure, 
generally  consisting  of  eight  verses,  in  which 
the  two  List  rhyme  with  the  two  first,  and 
the  fourth  also  corresponds  to  the  first. 

Rudd.  views  this  word  as  somewhat  different  in  sig- 
nification from  E.  romulel. 

The  railveare  rekkinis  na  woardis,  hot  ratlU  forth  rauys, 
Fttle  rude  and  ryot  rcsouna  baith  roundcdis  and  ryrae. 

Doug.  VirgU,  238,  U  22. 

Fr.  rwndeau,  "a  rhyme  or  sonnet  that  ends  as  it  be- 
gins ; "  Cotsr.  Teut.  romleel,  L.  B.  romUll^us,  rhyth- 
mns  orbicuuuris ;  Hisp.  rondelet,  circularia  cantilena, 
Du  Cange.    The  origin  is  evidently  Fr.  roml,  round. 

Roundel,  8.    A  table,  a  board. 

Befoir  them  was  sone  set  a  ronndd  hricht, 
And  with  ane  citrne  claith  finelie  dicht, 
It  was  ouir-set.— — 


Priesls  of  PeUis,  ARR,,  I  3. 

ras  sot  doon  to  hi 
foil  gart  mak  ane  senielv  seit. 


And  quhan  the  King  was  sot  doon  to  his  meit 

Unto  nia  foil  gart  mak  ane  senielv 

Ane  roundel  with  ane  cleiue  claith  horl  he. 


Neir  qnhair  the  King  micht  him  baith  heir  and  se. 

/6m/., p.  22. 

Fr.  rondeau  de  paltissier,  a  round  and  flat  boartl  on 
which  pastry-oooks  raise  their  paste ;  Teut.  romleel,  id. 

[RouxDERS,  The  name  of  a  game  common 
among  schoolboys,  West  of  S.  Same  as 
Frison-Base^ 

To  ROUND,  V.  n.    To  whisper.    V.  RouN,  v. 

RouxDAR,  8.     A  whisperer.     V.  Rouxar. 

ROUNG,  8.  A  round  piece  of  wood;  a 
cudgel.    V.  Rung. 

[ROUXG,  part.  pa.  Reigned,  Lyudsay, 
Exper.  and  Court.,  1.  2797.] 

ROUNGED,  part.  adj.  Consumed,  ex- 
hausted.    V.  RONOED. 

ROUN-TREE,  Roan-Tree,  Rowax-Tree, 
8.  The  Mountain-ash.  Sorbus  sylvestris 
Alpin,  Linn.,  S. 
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**The  Qnicken  or  Moantain  Ash,  Anglis.  The 
JfooH'Trte,  Scotia."    Lightfoot's  Flora,  Sc.  p.  256. 

**  I  meone— bv  facb  kmde  of  chorines -as  commonly 
daft  winea  Tte,  for  healing;  of  forspoken  goods,  for  pre- 
■enungtbem  from  eniUeyes,  bv  knitting  rotin-fref^,  or 
aondriect  kind  of  bearbcs,  to  tho  haire  or  tailes  of  tho 
goodea.**    K.  James's  Daemonologie,  p.  100. 

In  my  plane  is  teen  the  holly  green. 

With  the  leaves  of  the  rowan,  tree  ; 
And  my  casque  of  sand,  by  a  mermaid's  hand, 

Was  formeil  beneath  the  sea. 

MiKsirdty  Border,  ii.  392. 

The  teim  roan-free  seems  to  have  been  formerly  used 
in  E.  For,  although  not  foand  in  moitem  dictioiuiries, 
it  is  mentioned  by  Skinner. 

Skinner  ia  nncertain  whether  it  may  not  receive 
this  namo  from  the  colour  calleil  roan.  But  it  is^  a 
Goth,  terra.  Sn.-G.  ronn,  runn,  sorbus  aucuparia, 
Dan.  nmjie,  id.  ronnAer,  tho  berriesof  the  mountain- 


Ihre  obwrres,  that,  among  tho  andent  Goths  and 
loelandera,  niAii,  denoted  a  shrub  or  bush,  and  sup- 
poses that,  as  a  shrub  springs  up  in  a  varietj^  of  shoots, 
which  is  often  the  case  as  to  the  roan-tree,  it  rotainecl 
the  name  from  this  circumstance.  He  mentions 
another  conjecture,  wliich  is  far  more  probable,  that 
this  tree  received  its  name  from  r/r/ia,  incantation, 
bccasnse  of  the  use  made  of  it  in  magical  arts. 

The  superstitious  use  of  the  Jlouutaiu-asth  gives 
great  probability  to  this  etymon.  Even  in  our  own 
oonntiy,  there  are  stiU  some  so  attached  to  the  absunl 
usages  of  former  times,  that,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
fatu  effects  of  an  tvU  eye,  to  which  they  ascribe  any 
misfortane  that  befals  tneir  cattle,  they  cut  a  piece  of 
this  tree,  peel  it,  tie  a  red  thread  round  it,  ana  put  it 
on  the  lintel  of  the  6yre,  or  cow-house.-  Then,  it  is 
sapposed,  their  cattle  are  proof  against  ttkaith,  Rowen- 
tr^  id.,  Yorks.,  Marshall. 

*'The  most  approved  charms  against  cantrips  and 
spells  was  a  branch  of  rowan-tree  plaited,  anil  placed 
over  the  byre  door.  This  sacred  tree  cannot  be  re> 
moved  Inr  imholy  fingers.'*  Remains  of  Nithsdalc 
Soog,  p.  290. 

Henoe  the  traditionary  rhythm ; — 

Ro(im4ree  and  red  thread. 
Puts  the  witches  to  their  speed. 

V.   HuddIeston*s  Notes  to  Toland's   Hist   of  the 
Dniids,  |i.  283.    In  Loth.  Ban-tree  is  the  pron. 
Sometimes  it  was  worn  about  the  body. 

— Ye,  sse  droll,  begin  to  tell  ur, 
— How  the  aukl  uncanny  matrons 
Grew  whiles  a  hare,  a  do*,  or  Itatroiis, 
To  get  their  will  o'  carles  sletrpan, 
Wha  hae  nae  stauks  o'  ronntnt  *  ke«paii, 
Ty'd  roan'  them,  whau  they  ride  or  Hail, 
Or  sew^t,  wi*  care,  in  their  sark  taiL 

lHckcn'8  Poenu,  1788,  p.  59. 

*  "Alluding  to  the  vulgar  opinion  of  ronn-tree  being 
against  all  sorts  of  charms."    N.     V.  Ran- 


The  ancient  Skaldic  writers  celebrate  a  favourite 
tree  of  the  ash  genus,  under  the  name  Yyirwiid.  In 
the  Edda  Saemundi  it  is  said  ;— 

Aaer  YgdrasUs 
Hann  en  oezta  vitha,  * 

Oritnnit'Jifal,  str.  xliiL 

'*  The  ash  of  YgdrasiU,  that  is  the  most  excellent 
of  trees.**  V.  also  str.  xxxii.  This  tree  was  considered 
as  saoped.  In  that  very  ancient  poem,  the  Voluspa,  it 
is  poetically  ezhibite<l  as  the  parent  of  the  showers 
which  descend  into  tho  valleys. 

J»t  veil  eff  sianda  hetter  ygdraailL 

Tkaddan  korna  doeyfjuar  tnaers  i  ditfe/idUt,  (Cc 


Vgo  fraxinum  scio  exHtare  TtjdrasU  vocatam,—  — — 
Inde  imbrea  ortum  trabunt  qui  in  valles  decidunt. 

Voluspa,  str.  ztx. 

Ia  RsMBina's  edition  of  the  Edda,  a  long  description 
is  given  of  it  in  Fable  xiv.  Under  this  tree  it  is  said 
that  the  gods  daily  sit  in  judgment ;  that  its  branches 
extend  throughout  the  world ;  that  they  shade  heaven 
itself  &e.  &c. 

Qvdm.  Andr.  in  one  place  expl.  Ygdranls,  arbor 
■eieBtiae,  (vo.  Atka) ;  in  another  Askin  Tgtjtlra^UI*, 
aiiior  mytholocica  Eddae,  p.  136.  He  renders  the 
terai,  qnasi  Othini  jumentum,  vel  vchicnlum ;  Yfjij-r 
bcsng  tne  chief  and  proper  name  of  Odin,  as  denoting 
that  ne  is  the  object  of  fear,  A  curious  reason  haa 
been  given  for  its  receiving  the  designation  of  Odin's 
horse  or  chariot ;  as  if  he  had  learned  the  Runic 
mysteries,  when  suspended  from  it ;— quod  forte 
Odians  ex  ea  suspensus  fuerit,  cum  rumu  disceret 
Gl.  Edd.  Saemuna.  vo.  DroeavU. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  Xgdrasil  of  the  Edda  is 
the  moontain-ash  ;  and,  on  the  ^und  of  this  asser- 
tion, supposed  that  the  superstitions,  still  connected 
with  this  tree  in  our  own  country,  may  be  regarded 
as  minute  vestiges  of  the  Gothic  mythology.  1  have 
nothing  to  offer  in  opposition  to  this  idea.  On  the 
oontrary,  it  seems  to  carrv  i^  high  degree  of  proba- 
bili^;  not  merely  from  the  great  proximity  of  the 
Sn.-6.  name  of  the  tree  to  the  term  denoting  magic, 
but  from  ite  use  in  regard  to  incantation.  I  find, 
however,  no  direct  proof  in  any  Icelandic  work  which 
I  have  had  an  op|>ortunity  of  consulting,  that  our 
Botm-iree  is  thespecit's  of  ash  so  highly  honoured  under 
the  name  of  YgdraaUL 

This  charm  is  especially  observed  in  Angus  oa 
the  evening  preceding  Rood-dtty,  (May  3d).  They 
often  also  tie  these  branches  round  their  cattle  with 
scarlet  threa<ls.     On  this   day,   for  preventing  the 

Ewer  of  witehcraft,  some  old  women  are  careful  to 
ve  their  rocks  and  spindles  made  of  the  wood  of  the 
roan-lrfe. 

The  first  of  these  customs  has  considerable  analogy 
to  one  observed  by  the  ancient  Romans,  in  their 
PaliUa^  or  Feast  celebrated  in  the  end  of  April,  for  the 
preservation  of  their  flocks.  The  shepherd,  in  order  to 
pvrify  his  sheep,  was,  in  the  dusk  ox  the  evening,  to 
oedew  the  ground  around  them  with  a  wet  branch, 
then  to  adorn  the  folds  with  leaves  and  green  brandies, 
end  to  cover  the  c?oor«  with  garlands.  He  was  also  to 
touch  his  dieep  with  smoking  sulphur,  so  as  to  make 
them  bleat,  and  to  bum  the  male  olive,  fir,  sabine  and 
laureL    V.  Ovid.  Fast.,  Lib.  iv. 

**It  is  probable  that  this  tree  was  in  high  esteem 
with  the  Druids  ;  for  it  may  to  this  day  be  observed  to 
grow  more  frequently  than  any  other  tree  in  the 
neighboarhood  of  those  Druidical  circles  of  stone  so 
often  seen  in  North  Britain ;  and  the  superstitious 
eotttinne  to  retain  a  great  veneration  for  it,  which  wati 
undoubtedly  handed  down  to  them  from  early 
antiquity. — ^Their  cattle, — ai  well  as  themselves,  arc 
sapposed  to  be  preserved  by  it  from  evil ;  for  the 
dairy-maid  will  not  forget  to  drive  them  to  tho  sheaf' 
itus  or  summer  pastures  with  a  rod  of  the  Boan-tree, 
which  she  carefully  lays  up  over  the  door  of  the  sheal 
hooihy,  or  summer-house,  and  drives  them  home  again 
with  tho  same.  In  Strathspey,  they  make  for  the 
tame  purpose,  on  the  first  day  of  May,  a  hocp  of  the 
wood  of  this  tree,  and  in  the  evening  and  morning 
cause  all  the  sheep  and  lambs  to  pass  through  it. 
lightfoot,  p.  257. 

To  ROUP,  Rowp,  Rope,  Roip,  Rolp,  i\  u. 
1.  To  cry,  to  shout. 

*— Orestes  son  of  Agamemnon 
On  theatries  in  farcin  mony  one 

RoHpit .■ 

Dovy,  Viryi'l,  116,  27. 
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▲nd  tWw  Vnmnrm,  qiihllk  by  our  gentil  lawit 
Art  fWMakltb  Md  jvlUt  loads  by  nycht. 

Tbui,  121,  81. 

nar  via  Baaf  a  wQda  febard, 

lioMi,  ^tt^  b«th  bol  and  bore, 
UmI  nnvMiy  gan  nw€  and  rare. 

JTiMtM,  itiimm*9  £,  M.  JL,  L  11. 

wk&m  refening  to  this  paaaage,  by  mistake 
Um  vwd  nrnp;  Hiat.  £.  Poet.,  iit.  109. 

S.  It  occurs  in  a  peculiar  sense,  either  as  de- 
notiiig  an  incessant  cry^  or  perhaps  hoarse* 
neaa  of  Toice^  as  the  adj.  rotipy  is  now  used, 
S. 

na  Banla-eaaae  roijtand  qahen  be  bard  tbe  rair, 
8a  did  tbe  glad  witb  noiiie  pietoos  pe^ 

Xyiu2»y'«  Warkis,  1592.  p.  S07. 

"Tlur  aiaTCi  of  8alh*n,  we  aay,  roupit  aa  they  had 
bain  fsrenia;  y«i^  imlher  thay  yellit  and  roarit  as 
deviDa  m  ImO,  ben§ee,  Beretie,  GniUiam  ami  Koaght 
win  coFf  the  Chmwrn^mr  mnto  the  DtvOV*   Knox's  Hist., 

p.  a. 


3.  Used  as  a 
tion,  S. 


«.a» 


To  expose  to  sale  by 


anc* 


"I^dy  Kiseaidaa  emTod  that  ber  aon'a  estate  might 
■bo  bo  romptd  for  the  nae  of  the  creditors,  as  to  the 


cuual  ml  of  eoal  and  salt."  Fonntainball'a  Decis.,  L 
lift. 

"Tho  cwiiMWin  god  and  patrimony  of  all  burghs 
witfam  thia  nabae^  ahaU  be  yeiriy  bestowed,  at  the 
ai|^l  of  iho  Ifaaatratea  and  Cooncell  of  the  saidis 
bamivea^  lo  tlia  doinic  of  the  commoun  affaires  thereof 
aHaaar^,  after  iho  yairiie  rotping  and  setting  thereof, 
aanaoia.'*  Acta  Ja.vl.,  1593,  o.  181.  "The commoun 
good  of  BuTOwea  oidd  be  ft)^."    Ht.  ibid. 

Toat.  ra^i^ea,  damare,  damorem  edere,  tollere 
Toeem.  daoutan^  Oerm.  rvf-en,  Rndd.,  having  men- 
tioaad  time  Tcrfaab  lefera  dso  to  IsL  raup,  jactantia, 
rm^porv;  jadatar,  nd  krooo,  clamour.  The  two  former 
maj  poniaiia  bo  allied ;  oecauae  of  the  noise  often 
mana  py  a  toosfer  or  braggart.  He  has  not,  however, 
obaarred  tbaft  IsL  80.-G.  rop^  is  synon.  with  roep^  ; 
Akaa.  rvq^oa,  rm^'tm.  The  oldest  form  of  the  v.  is  in 
Moea.-0.  knp-jem^  ^f-krop-jas,  clamare,  exdamare. 

Hoooo  Bc|g.  mgt^roep,  an  outcry,  Sw.  utrop.  Germ. 
mnaHTBUffp  id.      Teat,   ivf-roep-eji,  Sw.    ui-rop-tn,  to 


A.-8.  kre0p  mUf  damare.  I  know  not,  if  wo  ahonid 
iow  aa  a  cognate  the  «.  Aft>j>-aii,  Luke  xviii.  5,  to  vex, 
to  loleat ;  q.  by  iasportnnate  crying.  Hickes  mentions 
E.  ^mtroeper,  aa  aigmfying  a  hendcL  Bope,  aa  used  in 
Twaina^  cannoi  m  viewed  aa  a  proof  that  the  v.  was 
O.  B.    For  it  ia  mdoobtedly  a  S.  poem. 

BoiTP,  BouPiKOy  ••     An  oatcr}%  a  sale  of 
goods  by  aucti(Hiy  S. 

**  A  nwB^  in  Scotland, — a  canting  or  outcry.*'  Rita. 
GLA.H.R. 

**Tbe  Lords  ordained  a  roiip  to  bo  made  of  the 
oatate  of  Oanaodue  in  Fife.*'    Fenntainhall,  i.  13. 

*'Tbo  taneiuents  are  set  by  Boup,  or  auction,  and 
advanced  by  an  unnatural  force  to  above  double  the 
old  rent,  witlMNit  any  allowance  for  inclosing." 
Fennant'a  Tonr  in  S.,  1772,  p.  201. 

— **In  aettinc  of  fewa,  or  any  manner  of  tacks, 
attonr  the  yeaify  rowping  on  Martinmass  Even,"  &c. 
Bine  Blanket^  p.  12L 

SouPBR,  «.    1.  One  who  cries. 

Laad-ioimcr,  B^t  Skouper,  ragged  Rouver  like  a  raven. 

Moniffomtrie,  WaUon's  CoU„  ilL  SO. 


2.  The  tenn  rouper  is  still  in  use^as  denoting 
the  person  who  sells  his  goods  by  outcry,  S. 

"  A  romper  ia  pursuiuff  his  interest,  when  he  pays 
tbe  bell-man  to  intimate  nts  roup ;  and  you  will  pursue 
your  interest,  when  you  pay  the  same  bell- man  to  cry 
at  the  kiric-door,  'Beware  of  roups.' — Yon  have  a 
better  riffht  to  keep  your  money  than  the  rouper  hath 
to  wrest  It  from  you."    Thorn's  Works,  p.  447. 

KouPiNG-wiFC,  «•  A  female  who  attends 
outcries,  and  purchases  m)odsy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selling  them  again,  S. 

"In  1783»-*the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  Tinwald's  house 
was  poaaeased  by  a  French  teacher.  Lord  President 
Craigie's  house  1^  a  roupinfj-wlfe  or  sales-woman  of 
old  tumiture."    Stat.  Ace.  £din.,  vi.  583. 

**  *  An  unco  thing  this,  Mrs.  Howdcn,'  said  old  Peter 
Plumdamas  to  his  neighbour  the  rouping-wi/e,  or  sales- 
woman,— '  to  see  the  srit  folk  at  Lunuon  set  their  face 
against  law  and  gospel,  and  let  loose  sic  a  reprobate 
as  Porteons  upon  a  peaceable  town.' "  Heart  Mid- 
Loth.,  i.  99l 

ROUP,  «•     1.  Hoarseness,  S.  pron.  roop, 

O  may  the  roup  ne'er  roust  thy  wesson ! 
May  thrist  thy  thrapple  never  gizzen  ! 

BeaitU^s  Address,  Ross's  HeUnore,  st  8. 

Baith  cooks  an'  scullions  mony  ane 
Wad  gar  the  pats  and  kettles  tingle, — 
To  fliqs  f^  a  your  cratgs  tbe  roup. 

Ferfjusson*s  Poems^  ii.  77. 

Some  derive  this  from  Isl.  hroop,  keroop,  vociferatio, 
because  thia  is  frequently  the  cause  of  hoarseness.  V. 
Ray.  The  idea  nas  great  probability ;  as  rousttj, 
hoarse,  seems  formed  by  analogy,  from  the  o.  rouot, 
to  cry. 

2.  Sometimes  used  to  denote  that  disease 
otherwise  called  the  croup^  S.B.  This  is 
perhaps  meant  in  the  following  passage  : — 

—The  Rot,  the  Roup,  and  the  aold  Rest 

MoHtgomerie,  Watson's  Coll.,  iiL  14. 
V.  FlTK. 

3.  It  also  denotes  a  disease  which  affects  hens 
in  the  mouth  or.  throaty  S. 

[To  Roup,  r.  n.  To  vomit,  Banffs.  Prob. 
a  vulgar  metaph.  use  of  the  v.] 

RouPY,  ROOPIT,  adj.  Hoarse,  S.  **  Roupetj 
hoarse,  as  with  a  cold,**  Shirr.  6L 

Alas !  my  roupei  Muse  is  hearse  t 

Bums,  iiL  20. 

[To  ROUP,  Roop,  V.  a.  A  corr.  of  Rook,  r. 
q.  v.,  Clydes.] 

[ROUP,  ».  The  Oar-Weed  {Laminaria 
digitata)y  Banffs.] 

[RouPiE,  adj.  Overgrown  with  the  Oar- 
Weed,  ibid.] 

[ROUSCHIT,  pret.  Rushed,  fell  quickly, 
Barbour,  iii.  139.] 

To  ROUSE  unth  tall  upoti  salt.  To  change  the 
pickle  in  curing  fisn;  or  rather,  to  cure 
fish  by  the  use  of  the  finest  salt.    V.  Salt 

UPON  SALT. 
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'*  This  iMurrel  of  ulmon  wm  for  the  raperior's  con- 
tampt  in  his  f«mily ;  and  being  for  that  use,  Scots 
iftit  was  sufficient;  and  his  charier  not  mentioning 
that  it  was  for  expmii  he  was  not  bound  to  rowie  them 
wicA  BoU  upon  soft."  Fount.  Snppl.  Dec  iv.  »15. 
This  is  CTidently  the  same  Tero  with  that  formerly 

iyen  as  JKboM^  which  expresses  the  pronunciation. 

lot  it  seems  doubtful,  Aether  in  the  modem  accep- 
tation, there  may  not  be  some  change  of  the  original 
signification. 

At  first  it  seemed  probable,  that  this  term  might 
be  allied  to  Tent.  myfeA-ea,  fricare ;  as  referring  to 
the  practice  of  rubbmg  in  the  salt  in  the  operation  of 
curing.  But  I  prefer  Fr.  rou4r,  to  steep,  or  water, 
applied  to  hemp ;  rui$aement,  m  ste^ng  or  watering  of 
hemp  ;  arroiu^r,  to  wet,  to  moisten. 

[To  ROUSE,  ■  Roo.SE,  v.  a.  To  e.^tol,  to 
commend  highly,  S.    V/  Ruse.] 

Rouse,  Roose,  «.  CommenJation,  boast, 
S.O. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  Edinburgh  folk  are  in 

the  main  a  well-informed,  civilized  sort  of  people, 

though  a  thouj^t  gi'en,  as  we  think  in  the  West,  to 

making  mair  rou$e  about  themseWes  than  there  is  ony 

.    needcessity  for.**    The  Steam-Boat,  p.  337. 

"  *  Rachel  had  ay  a  good  note  of  bersel,'  said  Becky 
Olibbans."    Ayrs.  Le^itees,  p.  243.    V.  Ruse. 

[Rouse  Away,  Haul  AwatI  A  common 
cry  among  boatmen  in  the  South  of  S.  V. 
Gall.  Encyc] 

RouSER,  8.  1.  Any  thing  very  big,  of  its 
kind,  S.  O. 

[2.  A  boastful,  bra^ng  person,  Clydes.] 

Rousing,  Rousan,  part.  adj.  1.  Proi)erly 
applied  to  what  is  powerful,  or  vehement; 
aS|  **  a  rousing  ffrc,**  one  that  emits  a  strong 
heat|  S.  O.    V.  Reesin. 

Thae  fliids  o'  silk 

Had  I  oor  doghten  at  a  candle. 
They'd  mak  a  been  and  mwsan  tandle. 

Pkken's  Peanf,  IJSS,  p.  62. 

2.  Transferred  to  any  thing  large ;   as,   a' 
^  rousing  whud,"  a  great  lie ;  South  and 
West  of  S. 

"Tent.  rHyseh-^H,  impetnm  Caoere;  Su.-G.  rut-a, 
A.*S.  hreot'On,  cum  impetu  fern.  IsL  rosi,  tcmpestas 
torbnlenta. 

jTo  ROUSE,  Roose,  v.  a.  To  water,  to 
sprinkle  with  water,  to  use  a  watering  can, 
&.] 

[RousER,  RoosER,  8.  A  watering  pot  or 
can,  S. 

Fr.  arra$er,  to  water,  to  sprinkle,  arroaoir,  a  water- 
ing-pot.] 

ROUSSILIN,  adj.  Bustlii^  and  cheerful, 
Berwicks. 

A.-S.  nud^tn,  tomnltnari.  Ihise  refers  also  to  ruftl- 
an,  id.  But  I  have  not  disooTercd  on  what  authority. 
V.  vo.  JRysta, 


ROUST,  8.    Rust,  S.  pron.  roost. 

Out  on  the,  anld  trat,  sgit  wyfle  or  daiue, 
Kuchames  ne  time  in  roiui  of  syu  to  W. 

Dotig.  Virgil,  ProL  96, 29. 

Hence  rmufy,  iiisty.  [A.-S.  nui,  rost,  prob.  a  contr. 
of  rtuUi,  redness.  V.  Skeat's  Ettsl  Dict.]  Teut 
roest ;  and  roeatigK 

ROUST,  RosT,  8.  A  strong  tide  or  current*; 
or  the  turbulent  part  of  a  frith,  occasioned 
by  the  meeting  of  rapid  tides,  Orkn. 

'*  We  had  aoTeral  nnuU  or  impetuous  tides  to  pass." 
Brand's  Orkn.,  p.  7»  8. 

''These  currents  have  different  names,  as  Dennts- 
rovui,  North  Ronalsha-roiM^.'*    Ibid.  p.  43. 

"Batt,  or  Rotut,  a  tide^,  where'  the  sea  usually  runs 
high  with  ebb."  P.  Cross,  Orkney,  Statist.  Ace, 
Til.  476. 

"  This  lofty  promontory  is  constantly  exposed  to  tlie 
current  of  a  strong  and  rnrious  tide,  which — is  called 
the  Baosiol  Sumburgfa,  roott  being  the  phrase  assigned 
in  these  isles  to  enrrents  of  this  description.*'  The 
Pirate,  i.  4. 

IsL  roest,  rawd,  aestnaria,  Tortices  maris,  VereL  Ind. 
Roit,  Tortez,  01.  Lex.  Run. ;  allied  perhaps  to  Su.-G. 
riut^  tumultnari.  But  the  insemous  editor  of  the 
GL  to  Orkneyinga  S.,  baring  expl.  the  term,  catAracti 
maris,  giirges,  obserres  that  such  whirlpools  take  their 
name  from  rcuuf,  sonna^  from  the  great  noise  which 
they  make.  Therefore^  he  says,  the  Tortex  of  Jfa/- 
Uroem,  near  the  Faroe  ialands,  is  denominated  from 
mood,  made,  sermo^  sonus.  He  mentions  A.-S.  rant, 
stridor,  impetus  flurii,  as  synon.  with  rauit. 

To  ROUST,  V.  n.  1.  To  cry  with  a  rough 
voice,  S.  B. 

And  lo  as  Fharoo  er^is  and  doys  rouU, 
With  haltand  wonidis  and  with  mekle  roost, 
Eoeas  thrsw  ane  dart  at  him  that  tyde. 

Dowf.  Virga,  327.  9. 

2.  To  bellow ;  applied  to  cattle.  S.  B. 

Thay  twa  bollis  thus  strinand  in  that  stoand 
Be  meldU  fors  wirkis  rthir  raony  wound, — 
That  of  there  rouUing  al  the  large  plane 
And  woddis  rank  rowtis  and  lowis  ogane. 

Ikmg.  Virga,  438,  7. 

"  Either  from  nut,  as  if  the  throat  had  contractetl 
msf,  or  from  Lat.  rauau,  raudtas  ;  or  from  roiot  [id.], 
and  all  ori^nally  from  the  sound ;"  Rudd.  **  Much 
the  same  with  Ronp  and  Rout  ;**  Sibb.  Lye  has  come 
nearer  to  the  mark,  in  referring  to  Alem.  klttzrtiatfr^ 
clamosus.    V.  Jun.  Etym. 

The  oriffin  is  IsL  rams,  rox  canora;  hahreist-a, 
▼oeifermre,  from  ha,  high,  and  reiH,  raiut,  roice.  Ihre 
riews  Su.-G.  rnsi^  tumultnari,  as  a  cognate  term. 
Hence, 

Roust,  8.  The  act  of  roaring  or  bellowiuK, 
S.B. 

RouSTY,  adj.  1.  **  Hoarse,  having  a  rough 
voice,"  S.  Rudd.    V.  Roup,  8. 

2.  Not  polished,  not  refined;  in  allusion  to 
the  harsh  music  of  one  who  is  hoarse,  or 
has  a  rough  voice. 

'  Ressaoe  this  nmttie  rural  n^baldrio,. 
Laikand  cunning,  fra  thy  ptire  laige  unleird. 

Police  ^Honour,  Conci. 

ROUSTER,  8.  A  stroke,  a  blow,  Buchan  ; 
[synon.  roui^  q.  v.] 

Ifll.  roMta,  tomultus;  krist-a,  Stt.-G.  rist^L,  ryut-a, 
quatere,  rid,  qnaasatio. 
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ROUSTBEE,  •*    The  cross  bar  on  which  the 
crook  18  hang^  Aberd. 

Ferlu^  from  811.-O.  ronie,  tapreina  aedificii  pan. 

To  ROUT,  RbwT,  r. «.     1.  To  bellow,  to 
roar  as  cattle  do,  S.    Botet^  rawUj  A.  Bor.  id. 

Tnm  iknlda  nae  mair  the  omen  rmtt. 
But  to  the  liitt*iitQg  dover  lout 

Fergutton's  Poems,  il  106. 

Km  mair  thonlt  rowU  oat-owre  the  dale, 
Becanse  thy  pastue's  acanty. 

Bums,  iiL  64. 
V.  Cam-voskd. 

Tlib  ia  the  primaiy  aenae.  Accordinij;  to  SibK  this 
void  is  formca  ex  aono.  Bot  it  ia  oTidently  the  aame 
with  Id.  rcM^o,  mgira  beUuanim  more,  frendere  ;  or 
aa  O.  Andr.  azpL  i(  to  roar  aa  a  lion  or  wild  boar. 

2.  To  roar,  to  make  a  great  noise ;  nscd  in  a 
general  sense. 

Tha  flmament  gaa  rtimyUyiig  rare  and  roui. 

Doug.  Virgil,  15,  48. 

It  denolea  the  noiae  of  waten. 

▲na  Tomiand  hum  amydwart  therof  rynnia, 
Rnmland  and  loandand  on  the  craggy  quhj-imis. 

Doug.  ViTf^l,  227,  S7. 

3.  To.snore,  South  of  S. 

''Tlie  word  paw,  operated  like  ma^e.  *Jock,  ye 
tOUuIv'  ezdaimed  the  Tokse  from  the  mterior»  *  are  ve 
.  ^ying  iKMilMi^  there,  and  a  young.gentleman  seeking  the 
way  to  the  place  ?  Get  up,  ye  fause  loon,  and  shew 
him  the  way  down  the  meikle  loaning.'"  Quy 
Mamiffiii^  L  11. 

[4.  To  break  wind  behind,  Clydes.] 

A.-8.  krui^ai,  '*  atertere,  roochisare,  to  snort,  snore, 
or  nmi  in  sleeping  ;**  Somner.  For  the  v.  to  rout^ 
ooenrs  in  the  aame  aenae  in  O.  E. 

Rout,  Rowt,  ••     1.  The  act  of  bellowing,  S. 

Lyke  as  the  bol,  that  baigaae  beg]m  wald, 
Genis  tenybyl  routtM  and  lowis  mony  falcL 

Doug,  Virga,  410, 12. 

2.  A  roar,  a  loud  noise,  S. 

.  Thay  all  lekkit,  the  salt  wattir  stremes 
Ftot  bnllerand  in  at  every  rift  and  bore. 
In  the  mene  quhile,  with  mony  rowt  and  rore 
Hie  tej  thns  trablit,  and  the  tempest  furth  sent 

Felt  Neptnne. 

Doug.  Fuvif,  16.55. 

V.  thev. 

To  ROUT,  r.  a.    To  beat,  to  strike,  S. 

Thair  stent  was  mair  than  they  con'd  well  mak  oat  ; 
And  whan  they  fail'd,  their  backs  they  ronndly  rout. 

Roi^t  ildenwe,  p.  4S. 

laL  rot-Of  perentio,  icta  onero ;  rot,  ictas,  O.  Andr. 

Rout,  Rute,  «.    A  blow ;  properly,  a  severe 
or  weighty  stroke,  S.  launder,  synon. 

Bot  he,  that  had  his  sword  on  hycht, 
Boncht  him  sic  routt  in  randoun  rycht. 
That  he  the  hede  till  haruys  claiif. 

Barbour,  v.  632,  Ma 
Edit.  1620,  routM. 

The  rede  blade  with  the  roui  folowit  the  blatd. 

Oawan  and  UaL,  iii.  23. 

With  that  scho  rancht  me  sic  ane  rout, 
QohiU  to  the  erde  scho  cart  me  leyn. 

Maitland  Poems,  p.  201. 


Thir  hardy  kempis  a!  in  waist  let  draw 

Atbir  to  Ythir  nionv  rutis  grete. 

On  holl  sydis  feill  ooalile  dyntis  gan  bete. 

Doug.  YirgU,  142,  16. 
V.  LOUNDCR. 

ROUT,  $.  Apparently,  the  Brent  Goose, 
Anas  Bemicia,  Linn. 

*'  In  all  thia  province  there  is  great  store  —of  ^ild- 
goase,  ringonse,  routs^  whaips,  shotwhoips,**  &c. 
Uordon's  Gcneal.  Hist.  Sutherland,  p.  3. 

Isl.  rota,  anser  ailvestris.  V.  Rute,  and  Rood  Goose. 

ROUTAND,  part.  pr.  [An  errat.  for  Roir- 
nandj  whispering;  also,  saying  the  same 
thing  repeatedly.] 

The  Inglis  sic  abasing 

Tak,  and  sic  dreid  of  that  tithing, 

That  in  ▼.  G.  placis  and  ma 

Men  mycht  se  samyn  rtmtand  ga ; 

Sayaad,  '*  Onr  lorais,  for  thair  myclit, 

win  aDgate  fecht  agane  the  ryuht'* 

Barbour,  xii.  360,  MS. 
••  Whispaing,''  GL  Pink. 

ROUTH,  Rough,  s.  1.  The  act  of  rowing, 
or  of  plying  with  oars ;  [also,  a  long  spell  of 
rowing,  Shetl.] 

The  swift  PrisHs  with  spedy  routh  fate  hote 
Forth  steris  the  stem  Mnestheus  anane. 

Doug.  Virgil,  131,  20. 

So  that  agane  the  streme  throw  help  of  me. 
By  aiiis  rouek  thidder  caryit  sal  thoa  be. 

Ibid.,  241,  89. 

It  is  written  romck  either  from  corr.  pronunciation, 
or  by  the  mistake  of  aome  transcriber. 

2.  A  stroke  of  the  oar. 

Besely  our  folkis  gan  to  ningil  and  strire, 
Swepand  the  flade  with  lang  routhis  belife. 

Ibid.,  77,  33. 

[3.  The  part  of  the  gunwale  between  the 
thowls,  Slietl.] 

'*  From  roKT,  as  truth  from  true,  ruth  from  rue,  grovcth 
from  grow  ;*'  Rudd.  But  he  has  not  observed  that  the 
formation  is  A.-8.  Bewete,  roicette,  roxcutte,  remigatio; 
from  rfir-aa,  reouMm,  row^an,  remigare. 

Sw.  rodd,  id.,  from  ro,  to  row. 

ROUTH,  RowTH,  8.  Plenty,  abundance,  in 
whatever  respect,  S. 

Let  ncTer  man  a  wooing  wend. 

That  lacketh  thingis  thrie : 
A  rtnptk  o*  gold,  an  open  heart, 

And  fu'  o  courtesy. 

Aiinstrday  Border,  il  143. 

1  dinna  want  a  routh  of  country  fair. 
Sic  as  it  is,  ye*re  welcome  to  a  skair. 

Ramsay's  Poems,  ii  14. 

Sibb.  expl.  it  as  also  signifying,  "rough,  rough, 
ness ;  and  thinks  that,  as  denoting  plenty,  it  may  oe 
from  r\fe,  plentiful.  It  has  apparently  more  resem- 
blance toSu.-G.  roge,  a  heap,  whence  rogadt,  cumulatus ; 
rogadt  meuitt,  a  heaped  measure.     Hence, 

RoUTHiE,  adj.    Plentiful,  S. 

Then  wait  a  wee,  and  canie  wale 
A  romikie  butt,  a  routhie  ben. 

Bums,  iv.  319. 

RouTiij  adj.    Plentiful,  South  of  S. 

"TherusticiWof  their  benisons  amused  me.— One 
wished  them  'Tliaropin  luck  and  fat  weans.* — A  third 
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£▼•   tliem  'A  n>ifM  aomrie  and   a   cIom   nieve.** 
iiaod,  Paitonl  life,  Edin.  Month.  Hag.,  June,  1817» 
p.  241.    v.  RouTH,  «. 

Perhaps  the  genuine  oricin  of  this,  as  well  ai  of  the 
§,  and  iti  derivativea  is  C.B.  rAwdk,  wide  or  large, 
Tasti  eapaotoos. 

BouTHRiE,  $.    The  same  as  Sauih^  Fife. 

"I  ne'er  likit  to  be  nippit  or  pinging,  gie  me 
roHlArif  o*  a'  thing.**    Saxon  and  Gael,  i.  12r 

ROUTHLESS,  adj.  Profane,  applied  to 
one  who  neither  regards  God  nor  man,  Fife. 

It  seems  merely  E.  ruthleM,  used  in  a  peculiar  sense. 

BOUTHURROK,  s.  A  species  of  goose 
mentioned  by  Leslie,  De  Orig.  et  Mor. 
Scot.,  p.  35.    V.  QumK. 

"  Bouikerooek-ifoosef  Bemacle-gooae,  Anas  errthro- 
poa.  The  name — oecurs  in  the  old  writers  on  Orkney ; 
out  is  now  nearly  unknown  in  the  islands.**  Neiu's 
Tour,  p.  196. 

Is|.  kroUa,  anser  montanus;  FiaUa  rota^  kroiOf 
•tiam  aninud  anus,  G.  Andr.,  p.  124. 

[ROVACE,  8.  1.  The  romp,  the  buttocks, 
Shetl.  Dan.  rdv. 

8.  The  stump  of  the  tail  of  an  animal,  ibid.] 

To  ROVE,  v.n.  1.  To  be  in  a  delirium,  S. 
**  To  rove  (in  a  fever) ;  to  be  light-headed, 
or  delirious  ;**  Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Observ.,  p. 
93 ;  rave,  E. 

It  seems  to  have  been  formerly  used  in  E.  in  a  sense 
nesrly  approaching  to  this^  For  Phillips  expl.  the  v., 
aa  not  merely  siffuifying,  "  to  ramble  about,  but  "  to 
have  rambling  thoughts.** 

Cecil  uses  tne  term  in  a  singular  sense.  **  I  praye  jrou 
proonrs  some  estimat  of  the  charges  on  both  partes, 
that  I  may  rove  to  provyde  payment.  **  Sadler's  Papers, 
ii.  74. 

I  scarcely  think  that  the  meaning  is,  that  he  would 
ramble  through  the  country.  It  is  more  probably  a 
Fr.  idiom,  as  signifying  **  to  cast  in  one's  mind,  to  turn 
a  thing  over  in  the  way  of  contemplating  it  in  all  its 
bearings ;  from  rou^,  **to  wheele,  turn  round,  swine 
about,  go,  compasi  ;*'  Cotgr.  It  is  also  expressive  <» 
the  manoeuvres  of  a  fleet.    Diet.  Trev. 

2.  To  have  a  great  flow  of  animal  spirits,  S. 
*  Saving  is  synon.  with  Ranting,  with  which 
it  is  joined. 

O  he's  a  ranting  roving  Isddie, 
O  he's  a  brisk  and  a  bounie  laddie. 
Betide  what  will,  I'll  get  me  feady 
To  foUow  the  kd  wi'  the  Highland  ulaidv. 

Banting  Roving  Lad,  Uertts  Coll.,  Ii  ISO. 

RoviNGy  ••    Delirium,  S. 

"We  run  our  souls  out  of  breath,  and  tire  them  in 
coursing  and  galloping  after  our  own  night^lreams 
(such  are  the  roving  of  our  miscarrying  hearts),  to  get 
some  created  good  thing  in  this  lifo.^' — Rutherford's 
Lett  P.  L  ep.  89. 

To  ROVE,  t;,  a,  To  rove  cotton^  or  wool^  to 
bring  it  into  that  ropy  form  which  it  receives 
before  being  span  into  thread.  Statist. 
Ace.  vi.  38. 

"  Upon  the  Don  is — a  mill  for  teasing,  carding,  and 
roving  wool,  and  for  waulking  cloths."    Stat.  Aoc.  vi. 
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"  The  preparation  of  wool  by  hand-cards  was  now  laid 
aside ;  and  the  different  manufacturers  in  Aberdeen 
sent  their  wool  to  the  mills  to  be  carded  and  rotYr^" 
Thom's  Hist.  Aberd.,  ii.  161. 

RO VEy  «•    Rest ;  the  same  with  Roif,  q.  v. 

[ROVIESTICK,  B.  An  awkward,  pooriy 
clad  person,  Shetl.] 

[ROVIN*,  adj.  1.  Applied  to  a  person,  free 
and  merry-hearted,  rattling,  as  used  by 
Bums : — 

Robin  was  a  fwtV  bo]r> 

Rantin*,  rovtV,  rantin  roviV, 
Robin  was  a  rmnn*  boy, 

Rantin  rovin*  Robin. 

2.  Applied  to  the  weather,  unsettled,  stormy, 
Banffs.] 

[RoviN,  part,  prl    Wandering,  unsettled  ;  as 

rovin  in  sleep,  Banffs.] 
To  ROW,  Roo,  Rue,  r.  a.     1.  To  roll ;  part. 

pa.  roicit. 

The  huge  wallis  weltres  apdn  hie, 

MowU  at  anis  ^th  stormes  and  wyndis  thre. 

Doug.  VirgU,  15,  40. 

[2.  To  wind,  turn,  move  round,  S.] 

3.  To  revolve,  to  elapse ;  applied  to  time,  in  a 
neut.  sense. 

Than  the  yong  child,  quhilk  now  Ascanius  heicht, — 
Thietty  lazur  twelf  moothis  rowing  ooer,  sail  be  king. 

Doug.  VirgU,  21,  20. 

4.  To  revolve ;  applied  to  the  mind. 

For  his  dere  binling  dredand  sore. 

Ilk  chance  in  haist  did  row  in  hys  memore. 

Jlrid.,  383,  34. 
Hence, 

To  row  about,  to  be  in  an  advanced  state  of  preg- 
nancy, a  low  phrase,  S. 

5.  To  roll  wool  or  cotton  for  spinning,  S. 

Card  it  well  ere  ye  begin. 

When  'tis  carded,  roio  d  and  spun. 

Then  the  work  is  haflens  done. 

Tarry  Woo,  Herd: a  CoH,  IL  100. 

6.  To  row  sheep^  to  pluck  the  wool  from 
sheep,  to  tear  it  off  in  the  barbarous  mode 
practised  in  Shetland,  instead  of  shearing. 

"  It  shall  not  be  lawsnm  to  any  manner  of  persona  to 
row  sheep  nntill  the  time  they  be  lawruUie  certifyed  by 
the  Bailbe  to  ane  competent  day,  as  they  will  easne  to 
be  holden  and  repute  as  thiefs,  and  punished  conform 
thereto."    Acto  A.  1623,  Barry's  Orknev,  App.,  p.  468. 

— "That  no  mancr  of  persons  shall  row  or  take 
she^on  Sunday,  under  whatsumever  colour  or  pre- 
texOinder  the  paine  of  10  libs.  Scots.**    Ibid.,  p.  470. 

"The  tfative  sliccp  are  seldom  shorn;  but  about 
the  middle  of  May,  when  the  fleece  begins  to  loosen 
spontaneously,  it  is  pulled  off  with  the  hand.  This 
operation  is  called  rooing  the  sheep.  They  are  left 
very  bare  after  it ;  but  the  people  say  that  the  wool 
on  the  animal  continues  much  finer,  when  removed, 
in  this  manner,  than  by  the  shears."  Edmonstoue's 
ZetL,  ii.  211. 

"If  any  person  shall  use  a  sheep-dog,  and  run 
therewith  after  his  own  sheep  amongst  his  neighliours 
unaccompanied,  mark,  rtte,  or  take  any  home  without 
shewing  the  mark,  he  shall  pay  for  the  first  ofieiici* 
four  angels ;  for  the  second,  six  angels ;  and  for  the 
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'^"^  or  At  any  time  ander  doad  of  nighty  thall  bo 
Bolden  mnd  repate  a  common  thief,  and  punished  ac- 
oordtni^y.*'      Coort  Lawi,  App.  Agr.   Sunr.  ShetL, 

Thia  ia  evidently  from  Isl.  ry-o,  (pret.  rude)  Ttl- 
«r«,«mere,detQndere,  expL  in  Dan.  byllaldonon,  Tage 
fkf{midii^ffiMreHe)i  "to  take  the  wool  off  sheep." 
^^  ▼•  is  deduced  from  ra,  vellus  solox,  an  entire  or 
OBahom  fleece.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  as  in  Sw.  y  is 
aoonded  aa  «,  it  has  often  the  same  sound  in  Isl.  V. 
O.  Andr.,  Ut  r,  n.  135. 

Korw.  m  is  expL  "  loose  wool  on  sheep ;  **  and  me, 
^  to  take  the  loose  wool  off  sheep  ; "  Halkcer.  This 
ia  ttie  immediate  origin  of  the  term  as  useu  in  Orkn. 
andSbetL 

Undoubtedly  allied  to  this  is  Sn.-G.  ry-o,  a  rough 
Qpoer  gsnnent ;  also  A.-S.  reouw,  a  rag,  and  reoh,  r^, 
TiUoans.  Teut.  rouwen,  polire  rudem  pannnm,  in- 
dicatea  a  similar  afl^ty. 

7.  To  raw  a  niece/i/,  to  turn  round  every 
cat^  of  corn,  so  that  all  the  stalks  may 
be  intermingled,  in  order  that  a  great  part 
of  a  sheaf  may  be  retained  in  the  hand 
before  it  be-  laid  in  the  band.  A  reaper 
does  well  if  he  can///  the  band  at  three 
handf  nlsy  Roxb. 

"IViTie  saw  that  one  half  of  that  crop  at  least  was 
ahom  during  the  night,  all  standing  in  tight  shocks, 
rowed  and  hooded."    Brownie  of  Bodsbeck«  ii.  6. 

8.  To  row  up^  to  wind;  as,  *Uo  row  up  a 
knock,''  to  wind  up  a  clock,  S. 

To  Row,  V.  n.  To  move  or  to  be  moved 
with  violence,  S. 

Vow  fields  oonvnls^d  like  dashing  waves. 
Wild  fvtff  alang. 

A.  Seoits  Poewu,  p  87. 

Bow,  Roow,  «.    1.  A  roll,  a  list,  S. 

**The  dcTil  himself  started  up  in  the  pulpit  like 
a  meikle  black  man«  and  calling  the  row,  every  one 
answered,— « Here.'"  Kewes  from  ScotL  1591,  Law's 
Memor.  Pref.  xxxtii. 

*'When  the  judge  hes  all  gathered  together  and 
none  away :  when  the  rowt  is  called,  and  all  are  pre- 
sent :  then  when  one  sorte  shall  be  placed  at  the  right 
hand,  and  the  other  at  the  left  hand;  then  shall  he 
IsU  to  judgement"    Bollock  on  1  Thes.,  pw  225. 

2.  A  roll  of  bread,  S. 

3.  The  wheel,  an  instrument  of  execution. 
To  break  upon  the  row^  to  break  on  the 
wheel.     > 

*'He  was  sentenced  to  be  broken  alive  on  the  row, 
or  wheel,  and  be  exposed  thereon  for  24  hours ;  and 
thereafter  the  said  row,  with  the  body  on  it,  to  be 
placed  between  Leith  and  Warriston,  tiU  orders  be 
mTcn  to  bnrrie  the  body."  M,S.  Abridg.,  Justiciary 
Record,  1604.    Law's  Mem.  Pref.  xlix. 

^"Johnne  Earle  of  Marr-— first  cawsit  BeU  and 
Galder  [two  of  the  murderers  of  Regent  Lennox]  to  be 
pnblickly  puniaht,  brokin  upoun  the  roow,  and  thus 
pjmit  to  the  death."    Hist.  James  the  Sext,  p.  154. 

The  term  may  be  immediately  from  Fr.  rwte,  which 
denotes  not  only  a  wheel,  but  this  barbarous  mode  of 
punishment ;  Cotgr.  Or  perhaps  from  Su.-O.  raahraaka 
men.  robroka,)  **to  break  upon  the  wheel;"  Ihre. 
Belff.  rabrttaken,  id.  In  Germ,  it  is  rad-brtchen,  for 
raais  the  word  denoting  a  wheel ;  Franc,  id.    Wach- 


.  ter  Tiews  the  term  as  radically  Celtic ;  C.B.  rhod,  Ir. 
rii,  rhotha,  id.    The  affinity  of  Lat.  roki  is  obvious. 

Under  Uie  word  Ratth,  we  have  seen  that  there  is 
a  reference  to  the  mode  of  treating  great  criminals  after 
death.  It  will  be  found  that  Roow  and  RatU,  althottjg;h 
differently  applied,  must  bo  traced  to  the  samefountam. 
Fr.  rouB  seems  to  hare  been  traduced  from  IaL  rota, 

I  do  not  recollect  any  other  instance  of  this  barbar- 
ous mode  of  punishment  in  the  history  of  Scotland.     . 

Bawbeb-Kow,  «.    A  half-penny  roll,.  S. 

"As for  the  letters  at  the  post-mistress's,  as  they 
ca*  her, — they  may  bide  in  her  shop- window,  wi*  the 
snaps  and  bawbte  rows,  till  Beltane,  or  I  loose  them." 
St.  Ronan,  L  34. 

BowARy  Rower,  s.  1.  A  wooden  bolt  or 
bar,  which  tnay  be  moved  backwards  or 
forwards. 

The  tothir  end  he  onland  for  to  be, 
How  it  suld  stand  on  thre  rowaris  off  tre, 
Qtthen  aae  war  out,  that  the  laiff  donn  suld  fall. 

hValiace,  viL  1155,  MS. 
Edit.  1648  and  1673,  roilers. 

Fr.  rouUtr,  to  roll;  rouleaux,  ''long  and  round 
leavers,  whereon  ships  are  gotten  into  a  dock,  and 
launched  into  the  water  againe ;  Cotgr." 

[2.  A  roller  for  flattening  dou^h;  used  in 
making  oat-cakes,  scones,  &c.y  lYest  of  S. 
called*  also  a  roicin-pin.'] 

Rowix,  Rowan,  Rowing,  s.  Wool  as  it 
comes  from  the  cards,  a  flake  of  wool,  S. 

According  to  Sibb.  q.  roUiny.  But  it  seems  rather 
allied  to  Rove,  r.  a,  q.  v.    Hence,  perhaps, 

"  To  eatt  a  rowan,  to  bear  an  illegitimate  child,'* 
Sibb.  This  resembles  the  metaph.  use  of  Lagen-gird, 
q.  V. 

"Children  are  employed  to  lift  rolls  or  rowana  from 
the  carding  encines,  and  unite  them  on  the  feeding- 
doth,"  Ac.    Edin.  Encydop.,  vol  vii.  2S6. 

This  luui  been  more  anciently  denominated  a  roire. 

**Filum,  a  thresd.  Naeta,  a  rotce."  Wedderb. 
Vocab.,  p.  21. 

[RowiN-PiN,  *.  Same  with  Rowar,  s.  2,  q.v.] 

ROWAN,  8.  Auld  rowan,  «*old  jade,'' 
Pink. ;  a  term  given  to  a  bawd,  who,  by  a 
great  deal  of  coaxing,  endeavours  to  entice 
a  young  woman  to  marry  an  old  man. 

Cnm  lick  that  beird  aidd  roiean. 

Now  sic  the  trottibus  end  trowane, 
Sa  bnsilie  as  scho  ia  wowane, 
Sic  as  the  carline  craks. 

Philotus,  &  P.  Rcpr,,  iU.  15. 

Sibb.  views  it  as  the  same  term  with  that  mentioned 
above.  But  it  is  certainly  equivalent  to  witch,  or 
sorceress,  as  allied  to  Germ,  rune,  Su.-G.  runa  ;  more 
commonly  in  a  compound  state,  Al-runci,  mulicr 
fatidica,  or  as  some  render  it,  omniscia.  Others 
suppose  that  the  word  is  properly  alte-runa,  vetula 
saga,  or  as  here,  aufd  rotoan.  Keysler.  de  Mulier. 
Fatidicis,  p.  469.  The  same  writer  informs  us,  that 
the  ancient  Finns  had  a  coddeas  supposed  to  preside 
over  storms,  whom  they  ciuled  Roune.  Now  wo  know 
that  it  has  been  generally  believed  by  the  Northern 
nations,  that  the  witches  had  great  power  in  this 
respect.  Germ,  raune,  Su.-G.  runo,  aenoto  magical 
artsw    V.  RouN,  «.  2,  also  Koux>treb. 

ROWAN,  s.  A  name  for  the  turbot,  a  fish, 
Fife. 
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"  IWnerly  there  was  a  very  plentiful  fishiDg  npon 
ilie  eoeet  here,  conBietiag  of  cod,  ling,  haddock, 
reMDi  or  torfaot,  akait,  &o. — But  within  these  4  or  5 
yean  nwl,  the  fish  have  in  a  manner  qnite  deserted 
thsesplacw  (particnlariy  the  haddock),  and  none  are 
BOW  ca«ghl  bat  a  few  cod,  rottfan,  and  skait.**  P.  St. 
Monaaos^  Statist.  Aco.,  ix.  337. 

ROWAND,  adj.  "Fyw  ellis  &  3  of  tanne 
cnmcey  fvw  ellis  &  a  half  of  rawand  ttmner 
Aberd.  Reg.,  A.  1535,  Y.  15,  p.  653. 

As  this  refers  to  tkvynnolill  of  skins,  it  is  probably 
neaiii  for  what  is  caUed  i^vii€-skin. 

[ROWANE,  adj.  Of  or  beloncrinff  to  Roocn, 
Aocts.  L.  H.  Treasurer,  i.  153,  l)i(ks<Mi.] 

ROWAN-TREE,    e.      The    mcmiitaiii-iish. 

V.  ROUN-TUEE. 

[ROWBRYALL,  e.    Robe  royal. 

"  Item,  for  ane  elne  of  taffata  to  mend  the  rwebryatt, 
jci*^*    Accts.  L.  H.  Treasarer,  L  145,  Dickson.] 

ROW-CHOW-TOBACCO,  *.  A  game  in 
which  there  is  a  long  chain  of  boys,  who 
hold  each  other  by  the  hands,  and  have  one 
standing  steadily  at  one  of  the  extremities, 
who  is  called  tlie  Pin.  Round  him  the 
rest  coil,  like  a  watch-chain  round  the 
cylinder,  till  the  act  of  winding  is  coniplet- 
ed.  A  clamorous  noise  succeeds,  in  which 
the  ciy  of  Bow'cltotv* tobacco  prevails. 
After  giving  and  receiving  the  fraternal 
hug,  they  disperse ;  and  afterwards  renew 
the  process,  as  long  as  they  are  in  the 
humour  of  it,  Teviotd.  [In  West  of  S. 
Bawity^ChouMhTobacco,  pron.  roirity^hoio- 
tiy^cco^axidtiB  the  first  syllable  of  each  word 
is  shouted,  another  hug  or  squeeze  is  given. 
The  game  is  not  so  common  as  formerly.] 

This  phiy  wonld  seem  to  hare  ori^pnated  in  an 
imitation  of  the  process  of  a  Tobacconist  in  winding  up 
his  rW/  round  a  pis. 

ROWE,  «.     Abbrev.  of  a  christian  name, 
•  perhaps  the  same    with  Howie.      **B(nce 
Baty ;  *'  Acts  Ja.  V.,  iii.  393. 

ROWIE,  8.  Abbrev.  of  Roland.  «Run, 
Bowi€f  hough's  i*  the  pot,**  is  said  to  have 
been  a  kimmer's  warning  among  the 
Graemes  of  the  Debateable  Land. 

[ROWDf,  Rowing,  *.  A  flake  of  wool.  V. 
under  Row,  v.] 

[ROWIN-PIN,  *.  A  roller  for  dough.  V. 
under  Row,  v.] 

[ROW  IT,  pret.  and  part.  pa.  Rowed,  Bar- 
bour, iv.  368.] 

ROWK,  RowiK,  ».  A  rick  of  grain.  *«Tua 
rowkie  of  bair,  &  ane  rowik  of  quhytt;"* 


i.en  barley  and  wheat;   Aberd.  Reg.,  A. 
1665.    V.  Ruck. 

ROWKAR,  e.    A  whisperer,  a  tale-bearer. 

''Also  the  wtsman  speikis  of  thame  that  arqahy- 
speraris,  rowkaria  &  rounaris  on  this  manner  :  Sunurro 
inqtHnabU  animam  wutn,  ei  in  omnibua  odielur.  *A 
rowkar  and  rownar  sail  fyle  his  awiu  saule,  &  sail  be 
hettit  of  all  men.  Mairontr  he  sais :  Sugurro,  H 
bUmguia  niaiedictas  erU  multos  aiim  turbaitii  pacem 
kabenies,  A  man  or  woman  that  is  ane  rowkar  and 
doubil  tonngit,  is  carsit  and  Wariit,  for  siclik  ane 
persons  hes  put  mekil  tmbil  amans  men  &  wemcn, 

2nhilk   afore   was   at    peace.'*      ^p.    Hamiltoun's 
'atechisme,  1551,  FoL  71»  a. 

Bouk  is  ezpl.  "  to  be  close,  to  crouch.*'  Bat  rowkar 
is  here  given  as  synon.  with  Lat.  ntsurro.  It  may  be 
allied  to  Su.-G.  Isl.  rykte,  rychte.  Germ,  rueht,  ge-rucJU, 
fanuL  These  terms  are  freqaently  used  in  a  bad 
sense,  and  have  been  traced  to  Alem.  ruog-en.  Germ. 
rug^en,  bL  raeg-a,  to  accuse,  to  defame. 

ROWM,    ROWME,    RoC3IE,   R003IE,    8.      1. 

Room,  space,  extent  of  place. 

His  hers  in  hy  than  has  he  tane. 
And  hym  alane  amang  thame  rode, 
And  rw(Uy  rowing  about  hym  mode. 

Wyntawn,  vUL  40, 172. 

2.  A  place. 

"Somwhat  eastward,  lies  an  yland  named  Olde 
Castell,  a  roome  strong  of  nature,  and  sufficient  vnougli 
to  nourish  the  inhabitants  in  comes,  fishe,  ana  eggcs 
of  sea  fowlea  that  build  in  it.*'  Descr.  of  the  Kingdoiuc 
of  Sootlande. 

3.  A  possession,  a  portion  of  land ;  whether 
occupied  by  the  proprietor,  or  by  a  tenant. 

*'  Our  fais  hes  not  only  tint  schamefuUy  the  landis 
that  thay  wranguslv  conquest,  bot  ar  vincust  in  battall, 
chasit  and  doung  fra  thair  roicniM,  and  inuadit  witli 
vncouth  &  domistik  weris."  Bellend.  Cron.,  B.  x.  c. 
20.    SuispnUisec/i&iw;  Boeth. 

— ^Thevp  hes  done  my  roxcmi*  range 
And  teyhd  my  fold. 

Mailland  Poema,  p.  318. 

**Siclike  thair  wyfis,  bamis,  executouris,  orassignais, 
sail  bruke  thair  takis,  stoidingis,  roiome^,  and  posses- 
siounis,  alsweill  of  Kirklandis,  as  of  Temporall  mennis 
landis."    Acta  Mar.  1547,  c  5.  Edit  1566. 

Ev'ry  pensioner  a  room  did  sain. 
For  service  done  and  to  be  oone  ; 
This  rie  let  the  reader  understand, 
The  name  of  both  the  men  and  land. 
Scott  qfSatefuira  JiUt,  Name  of  Scot,  p.  45. 

Room  is  still  commonly  nsed  for  ^  farm,  S. 

4.  Local  situation,  in  relation  to  the  ministry 
of  the  gospel. 

"Such  as  have  not  received  ordination,  should  not 
be  permitted  to  teach  in  great  rooms,  except  upon 
argent  necessity,  and  in  the  defect  of  actuall  ministers. " 
Spotswood's  Hist.,  p.  444. 

«5.  Official  situation. 

^"  It  was  not  their  pleasure  he  or  his  colleague  Mr.  . 
Rankin  should  bruik  tneir  r^Hyma  any  longer.     So  pro- 
grams were 'affixed  for  the  pro\'ision  of  two  vacant 
placta  in  their  college."    Baillie*s  Lett,  i.  85. 

6.  Boom  is  used  for  ordinal  relation,  WVq  place 
in  modern  language. 

"In  the  thrid  roume^  it  comes  in  to  be  considered, 
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Wv  th«  dpie   and   Um   thing  rignified   ooopled.** 
lhw»*»  ScniL  OB  tlM  8iier.  ISIXK  Si^  B.  3.  b. 

**nai^  in  tlie  ftnt  room,  our  religioos  and  refomui- 
timrigh»i>  and  iMKt  oar  lives  and  ciril  liberties,  are 
kid  at  tho  King's  feet»  to  ba  trampled  upon."  Wod- 
mr'sHist^iTu. 

7«*  A  particular  place  in  a  literaiy  work. 

'*Tha  lltb  act  of  this  session,  December  15th,  1669, 
CuKeruimg  Ihe  Farfikwre  o/Per$on*M  in  the  laU  JfebelUon, 
daasifsa  a  r99m  in  this  collection.'*  Wodrow's  Hist., 
iSIS. 

MoasO.  turnip  A.-S.  Sa.-0.  nun,  place  of  any  kind. 

RowMy  RowMC,  RouME,  Room,  adj.      1. 
Ijai^  spacious. 

riaikiB  thai  laid  on  temye  lang  and  wicht, 
ArMMtf  pasHws  to  the  wallis  thaim  dycht 

WaUace,  viL  985,  MS. 

— — lb  hdiald  thame  walking  to  and  fro 
Throw  tile  nmme  halite,  and  so  bissy  go, — 
Ana  psrMJise  it  was  to  se  and  here. 

Jhuff,  Virga,  474.  82.. 

A."Sw  80.-G.  rmm^  IsL  mm-r,  Tent,  nqfin,  ampins. 


2.  Clear,  empty ;  used  obliquely. 


M 


'A  fair  firs  makes  a  room  flet ;"  Feignson's  Pror., 
La.,  it  BHikes  those  who  are  in  it  sit  far  from  the  fireaide. 

*'&aC  we  say.  To  make  a  room  Aoaae,  when  one 
drirea  thsm  ont  that  are  in  it,  and  so  makes  it  empty, 
aad  ooosaqnently  mnch  room  in  it ;"  Rudd. 

Teat,  nfym  abo  signifies  laxns,  vacuns ;  ruffm-huyt, 
donna  laxa ;  Kilian.  Belg.  ruum  huiu  miixn,  vacuas 
nsdes  faoeca^  fibre);  Ztfne  handtm  ritym  kebben,  to  havo 
ona'a  haada  firae^  SeweL 

To  RowM,  RowME,  V.  a.     I.  To  make  room, 
to  dear,  to  remove  obstacles. 

Ont  throo  the  tidckkest  of  that  oste 
Ofkgii,bofaiTtthaninboste,      • 
Ahoot  hjm  than  he  rowmyt  thars 
Ihntty  rate  00  breid,  or  mare. 

Wpifoum,  ix.  27,  417. 

Bnskis  withdrawto,  and  branchis  al  to  rent 

Can  ratling  and  resound  of  thaie  deray. 

To  rai  thars  rank,  and  rowmes  thaym  tne  way. 

Doug.  VirgU,  232,  25. 

Tent,  rvym-cn,  Taenare,  iracnnm  reddere  ;  ampntara 
anpsnraenos,  extricara  agrum  silyestrem :  Sw. 
mm,  to  clear  the  way.    A.-S.  mm-ian,  Tiam 
aMnra.    W«  find  indeed  the  Tery  phrase  used  by 
wyntowB.     Vtg  ncfn-ian,  quasi  diceres,  obatacula  viae 
;  Ihrs^  TOb  Rjfma, 


S.  To  enlaige. 

Joes,  than  Byaehape  of  Olasgw 
Mowmwd  the  kyrk  of  Sanct  Mongw. 

WyntowH^  TiL  8,  866L 

Tmt.  mympen,  ampliare,  dilatare;  Su.-Q.  rym-a, 
ii ;  eridenUy  from  mm,  locus,  or  perhaps  immediately 
fromnrm,  spatioaaa. 

3.  To  place,  to  pat  in  a  particular  situation. 

''Wa  hata  gevin— our  oommissioun  to— dimit  and 
isnnncie  the  soremement, — in  favouris  of  our  aaid 
aottato  thatcSfect,  that  he  may  be  inaogurat,  placit 
and  rommU  thairin,  and  the  crowne  royalldeliverit  to 
hiBi,'*fte.  Instr.  of  Resignation,  1567.  Keith's  Hist., 
^482. 

Oenn.  rmwm-ti^  res  ordine  disponere,  aaif  singulaa 
itdi  coOMMcio  ;  Wachter. 


RowMLT,  adv.    Largely,  liberally. 

A  tendrare  hart  mTcht  na  man  have ; 
TU  lonite  rowmly  ne  landia  save ; 
Hte  swnnys  he  mad  rych  ana  mychty. 

H>Ucnim,  ix.  10.  46. 

In  thia  adr.  wo  haTO  a  restige  of  a  metaph.  sense,  in 
whidi  the  adj.  haa.probably  been  used.  A.-S.  mm  not 
only  aignifiea  laigus,  ampfus,  but  faustua.  In  Bek^., 
however,  we  hare  a  phrase  more  nearly  allied ;  &n 
rujftme  heart,  a  well-stuffed  purse  ;al8o,  a  liberal  hand. 
The  term  ia  used  like  Lat  largus,  which  not  only 
aignifiea  large,  spacious,  but  libenl,  open-handed. 

To  ROWME,  EouME,  t;.  n.     To  roam,  to 
wander. 

^He  went  diners  thingis  to  se, 

Mewming  about  the  large  tempill  schene. 

Doug.  Virga,  27,  11. 

Thia  ia  from  the  same  origin  with  E.  room,  aa 
Skinner  haa  oboenred  with  respect  to  roam  ;  because 
ha  who  wanders  in  succession  occupies  much  ground, 
and  atill  seeks  a  new  place. 

A.-S.  mm-cM,  Belg.  ruum-^n,  Gorm.  raum-tfii,  Sn.-G. 
laL  rym-a,  remoTere,  diffugere.  Isl.  mm,  foras, 
YarsL  Ind.  Mod.  Sax.  id.  Alem.  mmo,  procul, 
;  hmgius^  Ihre  in  vo. 


To  ROWMIL,  RuMMiL,  v.  a.  To  clear  out ; 
as,  '^  to  rowmil  a  tobacco-pipe,"  to  clear  it 
when  it  is  stopped  up ;  **  to  rotrmtfthe  fire,'* 
to  clear  it  by  poking  out  the  ashes,  Lanarks. 

Tent,  rommd-en^  turbare. 

ToROWMrSS,t;.n.    To  bellow.    V.Ru3i- 

MTSS. 

[ROWN,  RowxDE,  adj.  Round;  also, 
coarse  as  opposed  to  fine ;  as,  rownde  braide 
eloofA^  Accts.  L.  H.  Treasurer,  i.  139, 
Dickson.    V.  RouN.] 

[ROWN,  8.  A  whisper,  a  secret,  a  story. 
V.  RouN.] 

[To  RowN,  V.  a.  To  whisper ;  also,  to  repeat 
and  re-repeat.    V.  RouN,  r.] 

[ROWNAN*,    ROWNAND,     ROWNYNO,    ROWN- 

KTNO,  8.    Whispering,  Barbour,  xii.  368.] 

[ROWNDE,  a<f>  Round,  course.  V.Roun, 
RowN.] 

ROWS  AN,  ^rf.  adi.  Vehement;  as,  **a 
rcwMM  fire,"  one  that  bums  fiercely,  S.O. 
V.  Rousing. 

ROWSTIT,  pan.  adj.  This  seems  to  be 
used  in  the  same  sense  with  Reistit^  q.  y. 

**RowdU  fische,  quhilk  war  not  sufficient  merchand 
gnidia.''    Aberd.  Keg.,  Cent.  16. 

To  ROWT,  Rout,  v.  n.  Apparently,  to 
range ;  S.B.  Royt. 

"And  at  na  man  duellande  within  bnrgho  be 
fnndyn  in  manrent,  nor  ride  nor  rowt  in  feir  of  weir 
with  na  man  bot  with  the  king  or  his  officiaris,'*  Ac, 
Pari.  Ja.  II.,  A.  1457,  Acts  Ed.  1814,  p.  50.  Rydt  in 
romt,  £d.  1566.    Bovt,  ibid.  p.  226,  c.  13. 

Sn.-G.  m^^  Tagari,  diacurrere ;  Teut.  ruyten  ende 
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rocvmt  pnedari,  gnasari,  Ttstare ;  L.B.  rtito,  prsA- 
doBimi  eoliov%  wmom  Xuiarii,  praedones,  militea.  V. 
Rorr, «. 

[To  ROWT,  ».  o.  To  beat,  strike.  V. 
Bout.] 

[RowT,  «.  A  severe  bIoW|  Barbour,  vii.  626. 
V.  Bout,  #.] 

To  BOWT,  r.n.  1.  To  snore.  Janias  gives 
nmU  as  an  EL  word,  although  not  mentioned 
by  Johnson. 

ne  King  tlepyt  bot  a  litiU  than, 
Qahen  sic  alep  fell  on  hin  man. 
Thai  be  mycbt  nocht  bald  wp  bis  ey» 
Bot  fell  in  slep,  and  rowi^t  hey. 

Barbour,  tU.  102,  M3. 

[2.  To  break  wind  behind,  Clydes. 
3.  To  bellow.    V.  Rout.] 

A.-8.  ibul-ajs,  IbL  hrioi-a,  id. 

[BowT,«.    A  loud  noise,  a  bellow.  V.Rout.] 
[BowTiN,  adj.    Bellowing,  noisy,  S.] 

[BOWT,  8.  A  company,  band,  troop,  Bar- 
bour, iv.  190.] 

BOWY,t.    King. 

PkaeeOaBd  Prince !  bavand  prerogatp-e 
As  rcMoy  rmll  in  this  regioan  to  ring  ; 
I  tbA  beseik  aganis  thy  lust  to  stryve 
And  loiifa  thy  God  aboif  all  maner  ef  thing. 

.fiamiadnM  Poemt,  p.  148. 

V.  Rot. 

BOY,#.    King. 

Ulan  Edvvaidfl  self  was  callit  a  Roy  fall  nrk. 

Wallace,  L  120,  M& 

It  waa  used  ao  lata  aa  the  aeventeenth  century. 

"The  Biabop  in  bia  owne  citie,  and  among  bia 
Taaaala,  will  tbinka  bimaelfe  a  pettia  Jtoy  ;  who  dare 
deny  to  lend,  to  giTe,  to  serve  tnem  with  whatsoever 
they  have  f"    Coarse  of  Conformitie,  p.  47. 

FT,  roi,  OaaL  re,  id.  In  01.  Compt.  it  is  said  that 
the  latter  aeema  to  be  of  Fr.  origin.  But  this  idea  is 
mmatiiraL  The  Fr.  term  ia  in  fact  of  Celt  origin. 
C.  B.  rAvjr,  rH  Com.  tum.  Arm.  me,  roue,  !r.  rif/h. 
Laft.  rex  ia  pcobaUy  from  the  Celt  stock. 

BOTALTT,  8.  A  territory  immediately  under 
the  jorisdiction  of  the  king,  S.  V.  Bialte. 

BoTAT,  8.    Boyalty. 

— Qnba  nair  sorely  into  ropnt  rang. 
Kor  the  greit  Conquerour  his  freiniUn  amang  ? 
Tit  wes  be  poysonit,  aa  sum  dois  exnres. 
Zknadaom^s  Commendalioune  of  VprichtfUM,  st  5. 

To  BOY,  V.  n.    To  rave. ' 


Bebald,  renonnoe  thy  rvming,  thou  but  rxfyis; 

s  tane  a  Heland  stryniL 

Dunbar,  Evergreen,  ii.  50. 


Tby  trscbour  tuag  has 


Apparentlv  from  the  same  root  with  Teut  rev-en. 
Ft.  rtn-tr,  id.  We  say  rove  for  rave,  C.  B.  rhetftlh, 
mirth. 

[BOYD,  adj.    Bude,  severe.    V.  Boid.] 

[BoTDLY,  adv.    Fiercely,  severely,  Barbour, 
xi.  599.] 


BOYET,  BoYAT,  BoYiT,  adj.  1.  Wild, 
irregular,  unmanageable. 

—-To  vsds  I  begane, 

The  rtmitti  ane  rsgment  with  mony  ratt  rime. 

Doug.  VirgU,  PioL  238,  a.  63. 

2.  In  a  moral  sense,  dissipated,  S.  like  E.  mid. 

Ye  rojfU  loans,  just  do  as  be*d  do  ; 
For  mooy  braw  green  shaw  an'  meadow, 
He's  left  to  cheer  bis  dowy  widow. 

FerguMon*»  Poewu,  i.  SI 

'*  Rojfti  lads  nay  make  sober  men ;"  Fergoaon'a  S. 
ProT.  p.,  2a. 

3.  Bomping,  that  cannot  be  restrained  from 
sporty  S. 

**Flrom  the  same  signification  [Fr.  deroyer],  ia  the 
Soota  word  royeT,  or  royil^  aigni^ng  romping." 
Ramaay'a  Poems,  i.  239,  N. 

[4.  Applied  to  wind  and  weather,  variable  and 
stormy,  Banffs.] 

Aocoi^ing  to  Sibhi,  "  q.  de-roued,  from  Fr.  des-royer, 
or  dtB^arro^yer^  pertnrbare."  Bat  by  the  supposed 
change,  the  wora  would  have  a  aignification  quite  con- 
trary. If  not  allied  to  Boy^  used  as  a  v.  q.  v.,  I  would 
refer  to  Fr.  roide^  fierce,  ungovernable.  Une  comrte 
roid,  the  eourse,  taken  by  an  unmanageable  horse. 
Lyaandre  et  Caliste,  p.  158. 

[To  BoYET,  BoYiT,  V.  ti.    To  romp,  Banffs.] 
BOYETKESS,  8.    Bomping,  S. 

[BoYATOUSLiE,  adv.  Biotously,  wildly,  romp- 
ing, Lyndsay,  Ans.  to  Kingis  Flyting,  1. 
48.] 

[BOYATINO,  BoYETiNO,  part  pr.  Feasting 
well.  Gall.  Encyc] 

BOYL-FITTIT,    adj.      Having    the    feet 

turned  outward,  Lanarks. 

If  this  be  not  allied  to  Su.-0.  ryU-ci,  in  gjmim  a- 
gere,  it  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  wrid'O,  q.  wriM-Ot 
to  writhe. 

BOYNE,  8.  The  scab,  mange ;  Chaucer, — 
roigne^  id.  rougnous^  scabby. 

Concerning  the  brawls  of  dogs  it  ia  said  : 

Thay  ar  lavine  to  men, 
Bot  nocht  to  toem  self  than  ; 
For  wo  ia  bim  that  hes  royne. 

ColkdbU  Sow,  F.  i.  v.  145. 

Fr.  roigmet  rongne,  "scurf,  acabbinease,  the  mange  ;'* 
Cotgr. 

BOYSTEB,  8.  1.  A  vagabond,  a  freebooter, 
a  plunderer. 

"Somerled — ^gathered  a  great  band  of  Royeten 
together,  and  arriving  at  the  frith  or  bay  of  the  river 
Clyde,  there  made  a  descent  on  the  left  side  of  it." 
Buchanan's  Hist.  Soot.,  i.  p.  311. 

It  is  used  for  facinoroaos,  Lib.  vii.  43.  It  occurs 
also  in  0.  E. 

"  He  spared  not  his  spurres*  nor  fauoured  his  horse 
flesh  :  rode  lyke  a  Royaler,  and  doubted  no  daunger.** 
Saker's  Narbonus,  il  Fol.  63,  a. 

Elsewhere  the  writer  uses  it  rather  in  the  sense  of 
spendthrift. 

'*  The  spending  of  mv  Ivuinge,  hath  proouved  me 
•  lewde  loyterer,  and  the  losing  of  my  lands  a  right 
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Alktj  lablNr : — aov  ihatl  my  owna  rod  bee  the  re- 
B^y  for  mdi »  rtmUr  :  end  my  owne  itafife  my  stale 
for  eo  foolUh  •  barfinger."    Ibid,  L  FoL  32.  b. 

JvDiiia  lenders  rsMfrr,  gnaaator,  a  robber;  refer- 
ling  to  IiL  krkteTf  oooenasor,  a  term  which  occurs 
in  3ie  Dsath-aoqg  of  Rcgoer  Lodbrog,  at.  15.  He  also 
lefors  to  knuuimTf  lobastus,  Talidus,  fortis. 

Tliis  tern,  at  6nit  view,  might  seem  allied  to  Sa.-0. 
f«if-4i,  to  Drepare;  in  a  secondary  sense,  to  prepare 
lor  war,  IsL  rssfo,  oombat,  warfare;  especially  as 
O.F^.  miferic;  nuirtriet  rwUHe^  signify  pillage  ;  rustre, 
nmiBan. 

BoL  aooofding  to  Bullet.  L.  B.  Ruaiarii  is  the  same 
with  Mwlaru^  Boiarii^  the  designation  given  to  a  set  of 
laaoala,  who  oommitted  ([reat  devastation  in  France,  in 
tiM  eleveath  oentnry.  They  embodied  themselves  in 
troops,  like  the  rsgolar  mihtia,  and  in  this  way  pil- 
laged the  dilierent  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  In  O.  Fr. 
$&j  wars  called  AnUiers, 

The  name  waa  afterwards  transferred  fb  the  itip^D- 
diary  fofoes,  employed  by  the  kings  of  England.  They 
wars  raited  abroad,  and  cenerally  in  Oermanv.  Such 
wars  thooe^  whom  King  «lohn  brought  against  Berwick, 
wlftore  thev  wars  chargeable  wiUi  great  cruelty. 

Anno  1216^  18  Cat  Febr.,  cepit  Johannes  Rex  An- 
^Im  viUam  ft  caatellnm  de  Berwic,  ubi  cum  EutariU 
sais  feroci  snpra  modnm  9t  inhumana  nsus  est  tyrannide. 
In  reditn  aatem  sno  Ruiarii  sen  Jlinislri  Diaboli  Ab- 
batiam  da  Coldeingam  ezpoliaverunt.  Chron.  Mailros. 
Ear.  AngL  Script,  i.  190. 

Ballet  derives  ihe  term  from  Ir.  ruathar,  pillage  ; 
Dn  Cai^ge^  p.  1544,  with  greater  probability,  from-L.  B. 
rmimrarma,  a  peasant,  formed  trom  rumpere,  q.  one 
who  breait  vp  the  groond,  as  these  depreaators  cniefly 
f)Oftsisle<l  of  peasants.  Rutarii  he  views  as  originating 
from  the  9^.  pronnnciation,  in  Routiers,  It  oonGmitt 
this  atymom,  uiat  Matth.  Paris,  and  other  writers  of 
that  MS&,  Bsa  RmpUtrii  in  this  sense. 

Both  Spelmaa  and  he  derive  rout,  as  denoting  a  tn- 
Bahaoas  crowd,  from  L.  B.  rupta,  Rnptariorum  cohors. 

It  Bfiims  donbtfnl,  however,  whetner  the  insertion 
of  j»  in  this  word  proves  it  to  be  from  rumpere;  as  this 
inssrtion  was  very  common  with  writers  in  the  dark 
i^e%  as  amdampno  for  eoMUmno,  alumpnua  for  alum- 
mu^  4ke.  Ferhaps  mntaria,  rvtariit  may  rather  be  from 
the  same  origin  witn  Rffot,  v.,  q.  v.  or  Teut.  ntf/ter, 
rnHeiy  n^ieb  seems  properiy  to  denote  a  soldier  of 
cavalry.  Ckrm.  renter,  riiter,  Dan.  ryttere,  a  rider,  a 
•  trooper  ;  nfteriet  cavalry,  troopers. 

8ii^  W.  Soott  p«fers  the  last  etymon.  For  he  says, 
in  a  note  on  this  article ;  *'  The  German  Cavalry  of 
the  Mzteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  were  called 
Rdten,  m  old  Fr.  ReUtrta,  which  signifies  simply 
Bidns.  Their  infantry  were  the  Lanz£neckt9  (Lana- 
{■auto  in  Fr.)  La.,  apearmen." 

2.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  dog,  apparently 
of  the  boll-dog  species. 

Boom  dogs  bark  best  after  they  brte ; 
'^  itch  the  heels  snd  taife  snout, 


And  so  get  all  their  hams  dnnff  out. 
A  wtll-trsin'd  Royster  fast  will  close 
His  jawes  npon  a  msd  bulFs  nose. 

CtdoMd^M  Poems,  p.  112. 

To  ROYT,  V,  n;  1.  To  go  from  place  to  place 
without  anjr  proper  bnsinessy  to  go  about 
idlv,  S.  B.  A  beast,  that  runs  through  the 
fields,  instead  of  keeping  to  its  pasture,  is 
said  if^rcyt. 

[2.  To  be  troublesome,  to  cause  trouble,  con- 
fusion, and  noise ;  to  stir  up  anger  or  strife, 
Clydes.] 


Su.-0.  rut-a^  disenrrere,  vagari. 

This  is  also  O.E.  **Ro^n  or  roykyn  [reykffn  1} 
gone  ydvl  aboote.  Vaco.  IHscurro.— i?e^i&e  or  Royte 
ydil  walkings  abonte.    JDiacnrsns."    Prompt.  Parv. 

I  stronely  suspect  that  our  Rofft,  and  E.  nf<  are 
radically  aUied.  For  royt,  as  applied  to  females,  con- 
veys the  idea  of  that  sort  of  gadding  which  is  the 
effect  of  wantonness.  To  ffantj  roytlntj  about,  seems 
nearly  the  same  with  E.  Toqoa  rutting.  Dan.  ruter, 
bacchari,  Isl.  kryt-a,  cum  impetu  feror  aliquo,  and 
hriot-a,  snbsnltare,  have  been  mentioned  by  Junius 
and  Lye^  as  cognate  terms.    IsL  roeU-a,  divagari. 

[RoYT,  SoTTER,  «.     One  who  goes  about 
causing  noise  and  strife,  Clydes.J 

Thy  ragged  nmiidels,  ravesnd  Royt, 

Some  fthwt,  some  lang,  some  out  of  lyne,  kc 

Potwart,  IVatsonfM  (Mt.,  iii.  2. 

ROYTOUS,  RoTATOUS,  adj.    Riotoas. 

"It  is  knawin  nocht  to  be  the  kirkrentis,  nor  roy- 
tons  Ivfe  thairby,  that  moveis  me  to  profes  my  name  in 
this  debait  and  tentatioun,  sen  of  the  kirkrentis  I  had 
nevir  my  lering,  quhilk  now  I  micht  haif  abundantlie, 
gif  I  preferrit  mybelly  to  gnid  conscience."  N.  Win- 
yet's  Fourscoir  Thrs  Questionis,  Keith's  Hist.  App.» 
p.  224.    O.  Fr.  myot-er,  quereller,  disputer. 

[RoTTOUSUE,  RoTATOUSUE,  adv.  Riotously, 
Lyndsay.] 

ROZEREID,  |Nirl.  adj.    Apparently,  resem- 
bling a  rose. 

Sweet  sre  your  looks,  sod  of  gueod  nature  fn', 
He'll  set  rse  blind  that  chances  to  get  yon. 
Your  bony  retered  cheeks,  an'  blinking  eyu. 
Minds  me  upon  a  Cue  I've  sometimes  seen. 

Roea'a  Helenore,  First  Ed.  p.  71. 

Fr.  roner,  a  rose-tree;  if  not  corr.  from  rosette, 
**  Vermillion,  d^t-vamish  ;"  Cotgr. 

ROZET,  8.    Rosin.    V.  Roset. 

To  Rozet,  v.  a.    To  prepare  Tvith  rosin,  S. 

Come,  fkldlers,  gie  yir  strings  a  twang, 
An  rout  weel  the  bow. 

Tamu^s  Poems,  p.  97. 

[RozET-ENDandRozETTY.   V.underRoSET.] 

To  RUB,  V.  a.    To  rob,  the  common  pro- 
nunciation in  S. 

"  He  says,  that—s  king's  messenffer  had  been  stopit 
and  rubbit  on  the  hi|^way,"  &c.    Rod  Roy,  ii.  14. 

[Rubber,  b.    A  robber,  S.] 
Rubbery,  ••    Robbery,  S. 

*'They  are  sair  mistiysted  yonder  in  their  Parlia- 
ment House  about  this  rubbery.'*    Ibid.,  p.  12. 

[RUBAN,  s.    A  ribbon ;  pi.  rubanis^  Accts. 
L.  H.  Treasurer,  i.  2 1 ,  Dickson.  Fr.  ruban.'] 

RUBBLE,  8,    The  coarsest  kind  of  masonry, 
S. ;  pron.  q.  rooble. 

"  A'  is  whumbled  in  the  linn  beneath.  I  couldna 
hse  credited  that  sic  stane  and  lime,  the  best  of  ash- 
ler and  ndMe,  could  has  slipped  awa  like  a  fcal  dike." 
Tonmav,  p.  459L 

In  £.  rubbte'^onts  are  said  to  "owe  their  name 
to  their  being  rubbed  and  worn  by  the  water,  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  deluge,  departing  in  hnrry  and  with 
great  precipitation."      Woodwanl.     The  tcnn  rulMe 
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itself  is  used  as  denotinff  nibbish.  Huloet  renders 
"  RnM^  or  little  stones,  by  Lat.  caementa.  In  S. 
Iioweyer.  tlie  term  is  need  to  denote  rough  stones, 
of  any  description,  such  as  are  commonly  employed 
in  buildinff,  without  being  polished,  but  merely  as 
hewn  by  the  hammer. 

RUBBOUBIS,  B.  pi    [Oaken  casks,  kids,  or 
tabs.] 

••That  William  Reoch,  Ac.  sail—pay  to  Johne  the 
Ross  of  Montgrenane  knycht,  five  li.  for  a  pan  of 
ooppir,  ft  X  merkis  for  certane  panyell  crelis  &  rnbbourU^ 
qnhilkis  gudia  wer  spulyeit  k  takin  be  the  saidis  persons 
out  of  the  place  of  Montgrenain,"  ko.  Act.  Dom. 
Cone,  A.  1492,  p.  280.    V.  Boubbouris.  - 

Dan.  rubbe,  a  basket ;  rnUe  u^fUjtn^  a  basket  of  fics. 
L.B.  ri((-«f,  a  measure  of  grain  in  Italy ;  viewed  by 
Du  Gauge  as  synon.  with  Fr.  eaqne^  a  cag,  a  barrel. 

RUBEN,  B.    A  ribbon ;  Fr.  id. 


««. 


'item,  ane  certane  of  mfteaii  and  sewing  silk." 
Inventories,  A.  1516,  p.  120. 

RUBIATURE,  Rubeator,  Rubiatoub,  *. 
1.  EzpL  **  ragamuffia.'' 

For  laik  of  rowme  that  mfttoiMre 
Bespewit  up  the  moderator. 
Uqnd  Bp,  SL  Andrmt,  Poewu  SixUtiUh  Cent,  p.  311 

2.  A  bully ;  as,  *^  He  comes  out  on  me  roaring 
like  a  rubiatar"  Roxb.  It  is  also  expl.  as 
denoting  ^  a  swearing  worthless  fellow.'' 

This  is  probably  the  sense  in  which  it  occurs  in 
Dautilson's  IHaeun  o/theEtiaUU  on  the  Deith  of  Mr. 
Knox,  St.  4. 

Thow  wfl  mis  ane  Moderatonr, 
Quhais  presence  mufit  greit  and  small. 
And  terrifeit  baith  theif  and  tratour, 
With  all  vnrswUe  Rubiaiour. 

L.R  robaior  and  rubaior  are  both  need  for  a  robber. 
This  seems  the  same  with  Rabiator,  o.  v. 

Properly  robber;  from  L.B.  roootor,  rvbator^ 
ItaL  rfibiuore,  latro;  L.  B.  rob-are,  Ital.  rti6-are, 
f orari,  praedari  ;  Du  Canfj^ 

RUBY  BALL  AT.    V.  Balijlt. 
To  RUCK,  V.  n.    To  belch. 

Sche  riftit,  ntekit,  and  maid  sic  stendis, 
Sche  veild,  and  that  at  baith  the  emUn. 

Lgndta^,  <SL  P.  /t,  iL  87. 

Tent,  roedt-eti,  Lat  ruei-are. 

*  RUCK,  8.    1.  A  rick  of  com  or  hay,  S.  B. 

— I  have  milk-cattle  enow. 

And  routh  of  good  ruekt  in  my  yard. 

H^$  ColL,  il  63. 

Ro!h-a  Bomanrt  seffetcs  in  enmnlos  oomponere ;  Vercl. 
Ind. ;  Am^-o,  brum,  cumulare^  Haldorson. 

2.  A  small  stack  of  any  kind. 

"That  they  nor  nane  of  thame,  found,  build,  or  keip 
any  stakis,  or  ruklxs  of  heather,  broome,  quhinnes,  or 
▼ther  fewall,  ^rithin  anye  of  the  closses,  vennalis,  or 
wast  places  of  the  said  burgh,  nor  within  thair  houssis. " 
Acts  Ja.  VI.,  IG21.  £d.  1814,  p.  6^. 

IsL  hrauk,  8u.-0,  roek,  (pron.  mi*),  Isl.  hruga, 
cnmulns. 

[To  Ruck,  v.  a.  and  n.  1.  To  build  a  stack, 
or  in  the  form  of  a  stack ;  also  generally,  to 
stack,  Banffs.,  Clydes. 


2.  To  bulk  in  stack,  to  swell  out,  ibid.] 

[Ruckle,  «.  A  heap,  a  pile,  a  confused  mass ; 
as,  *'  He's  jist  a  ruckle  o'  auld  banes  noo,** 
Clydes.] 

[RUCKLE,  B.    A  wrinkle,  Slictl.] 

[Ruckle,  culj.  Rough,  uneven,  wrinkled, 
ibid.] 

[To  Ruckle,  v.  a.  and  /i.  To  wrinkle,  crease, 
ibid.] 

[Ruckled,  adj.     Wrinkled,  creased,  ibid.] 

[liucKLY,  adj.  Much  worn,  dolapidatcd, 
rickly,  unsteady,  ibid.] 

RUCKLE,  8.  A  noise  in  the  throat  seeming 
to  indicate  suffocation,  Loth.     V.  Dede- 

RUCKLE. 

To  the  etymon  there  given,  it  may  be  added,  that 
C.B.  rAioc/kia/ signifies  "grunting,  such  as  a  hog  makes 
when  he  mixes  a  shrill  squeaking  with  it  ;'*  rhwchicU-a, 
to  grunt ;  from  rhwch,  a  grunt ;  Owen. 

RUCK-RILLING.    V.  Rewelynys. 

RUCTION,  8,  A  quarrel ;  to  raise  a  ruction^ 
to  be  the  cause  of  a  quarrel,  S.B. 

IsL  rtuk,  strepitus,  turbatio ;  rif^l'-a,  oonturbare. 

RUD,  adj.    Red. 

The  hostellar  son,  apon  a  hasty  wyss 
Hynt  f  vr  in  hand,  and  till  a  gret  hous  yeid, 
Quhar  Ingli&imen  was  in  full  mekili  dreid  ; 
For  thai  wyst  nocht  quhill  that  the  rucf  low  raiss  ; 
As  wood  bcstis  amanz  the  fyr  thar  gays. 

WalUue,  ix.  1448,  MS. 

A.-S.  rude,  reod,  Su.-G.  nyed^  {rud),  Alcm.  ruod,  IsL 
raitd'Ur,  Belg.  roocf. 

Rude,  e,     1.  Redness,  blushing. 

Lauinia  the  maide,  wyth  sore  teris  smert, 
Hyr  moderis  wounlis  felt  depe  in  hir  hert, 
So  that  the  rude  did  hir  vissage  glow. 

Douff.  Virga,  40S,  Id 

2.  Not  the  complexion  in  general,  as  some 
expl.  it ;  but  those  parts  of  the  face,  which 
in  youth  and  health,  have  a  ruddy  colour, 
as  distinguished  from  the  /yre,  or  those  of 
which  whiteness  is  the  characteristic,  S.  B. 
"The  red  taint  of  the  complexion,"  Shirr. 
Gl. 

As  ony  rose  hir  rtule  was  reid. 
Her  lyre  wes  lyk  the  lillie. 

Chr,  Kirk,  st.  8. 


Budde,  id.  is  used  by  Chaucer. 

His  nulde  is  like  scarUt  in  graine. 

iUr  Topas,  ver.  13. 
A.-S.  rttdtt,  rubor.    According  to  Lye,  it  also  sig- 
nifies, w//<M*.     IsL  rode,  Su.-G.  rodna.  Germ,  rote, 
redness. 

[RUD,  Rude,  e.  1.  A  rood,  a  superficial 
measure,  Accts.  L.  II.  Treasurer,  i.  246, 
302. 

2.  The  Rood  or  Cross,  ibid.  i.  112. 

A.-S.  r6d,  a  rod,  wand,  gallows ;  Du.  roede,  a  rod, 
perch.] 
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[To  RUDy  V.  n. .  To  rave  in  speakings  Shetl. 
IsL  raeda^  to  speak.    V.  Ruddy.] 

RUDAS,  adj.    1.  **  Bold,  masculine,"  GI. 

*'Bat  what  am  «!  them  to  bury  the  ftold  carline  (a 
rmdat  wife  ehe  was)  by  the  night  time?^  Antiqiutfy, 
fL  S83. 

S.  It  seemfl  used  as  equivalent  to  stubborn,  or 
to  E.  rude. 

**«Whatl'  said  the  kiiig,~«be  is  the  eon  theno* 
tibal  rudoM  anld  carie,  Robert  Logan,  whae  harboured 
the  villain  Bothwell  in  hia  neat  o'  treason  on  the  sea 
rook,  and  refused  to  ne  him  np  to  onr  oonncil !  * "  St. 
Johnstoon,  iii.  56.     Y.  Rocdes. 

RUDDY,  «.      Redness,  ruddy  complexion, 
Ayrs. 

**The  ruddg  of  youth  had  fled  hischeek,  and  he  was 
pile  and  of  a  studious  countenance."  R  Gilhaize,  i. 
196. 

A.-S.  nnfv,  rubor,  **  rednesse  or  mddinesse,"  Somn. 

RUDDIKDf,  8.    V.  RoDDiKiN. 

RUDDOCH,  Ruddock,  $.    The  red-breast, 
Clyd 


The  tun  see  breem  ftms  hint  a  dnl, 

FDur^t  out  the  lowsn  day ; 
The  msTis  IQtit  frae  the  thorn. 

The  rdddoeh  down  the  brae. 

BaUad,  Edin.  Mag.,  OeL  1818,  p  827. 

O.    E.    "Boddot   biide.     Yiridarius.       Frigella." 

O  eheeiie  sings  the  mddodt  gay 

Amang  the  Inves  see  green.  Old  Song, 

A.-S.  ntddttCt  used  by  Aelfrio  in  the  same  sense ; 
tram  rude,  ruber,  red  ;  IsL  raud,  Su.-G.  roeef,  id. 

To  RUDDY,  9.  fi.    To  make  a  loud  reiterated 
noise,  S.  B.. 

The  wind  is  said  to  ruddf,  when  one  means  to  ex- 
press the  loud  irregular  noise  it  makes,  especiaU  v  as 
striking  upon  any  object  that  conveys  the  sound,  as 
on  a  door  or  window.  In  like  manner,  it  is  said  that 
there  is  a  terrible  rvdilylng  at  Ike  door,  when  a  person 
rips  with  Tiolence  and  reiterated  strokes,  as  if  he 
meant  to  break  it  open. 

Bwddying  is  nearly  allied  in  sense  to  thud.  There  is 
this  difference,  however,  that  rmddyimg  includes  the 
superadded  idea  of  repetition  or  continuance.  Ruddy- 
mg  is  the  reiteration  of  thuds  in  uninterrupted 
■accession.  It  perhaps  also  denotes  rather  a  sharper 
sound  than  that  expressed  by  thml,  which,  as  vulgarly 
used  at  leasts  suggests  the  idea  of  a  hollow  sound. 
Ituddg  is  sometimes  used  as  a  s. 

This  is  most  probably  allied  to  IsL  Arjtl,  a  storm, 
a  tempestuous  wind;  as  tkud,  q.  v.  has  a  similar 
origin.  IsL  krid  and  Su.-6.  rid  also  denote  force  in 
general ;  hence  transferred  to  the  rage  of  battle  ; — 
nnpetus;  certamen.  IsL  etothrid,  pugna,  grki-hrkl, 
saxorum  jactus. 

IsL  nia,  hrud-ia,  fluctuspelagicnsiteratus,  Haldor- 
son  ;  from  hrgd-ia,  expuere. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that,  in  the 
same  language,  rudda  signifies  a  club,  Sw.  rwMa, 

O.  E.  *^BotvdjfOM,  or  whirlewynde,  Tnrbo^**  (Prompt 
Psrv.)  might  seem  allied  to  onr  v.  to  Buddy. 

RUDE,  *.   1.  **  The  red  taint  of  the  complex- 
ion ;  *•  GL  Shirr.     V.  under  Rud,  adj. 

[i.  Redness,  ruddyness,  Douglas. 


3.  Those  parts  of  the  face  which  in  youth 
and  health  have  a  ruddy  colour,  Chr.)Cirk, 

8.3.] 

*  RUDE,  <idj.  Strong,  stout ;  also,  rough, 
coarse ;  applied  both  to  persons  and  things. 

Geeulns  diadendit  of  Volcanns  blade, 
And  Umbro  eik,  the  stalwart  chiftane^  rude, 
That  eome  was  fra  the  montanis  Mercians 
The  baigane  stolBs,  leleTand  in  agane. 

Doug.  Virgil,  337, 10. 

——Hia  big  spere  aponn  him  schakis  he, 
Quhilli  eemyt  rude  and  square  as  ony  tre. 

Ibid.,  445, 18. 

[RuDLT,  adv.    Rudely,  Barbour,  ix.  750.] 
RUDE,  8.    The  spawn  of  fish  or  frogs,  Ayrs. 

And  thon  hast  cum  in  If  erch  or  Februeir, 
There  tOl  ane  pole  and  drank  the  padock  rude. 

Kennedy,  Evergrten,  u.  S5. 

y.  BEDa 
RUDE,RWD,  #.    The  cross. 

Think  how  the  Lord  for  the  on  rude  was  rent 
Think  and  thon  He  fra  him,  than  art  thou  tfchent. 

Doug.  VirgU,  ProL  356, 16. 

A.-S.  Sa.-0.  rod,  Oenn.  rode.  Junius  has  observed 
that  as  the  Cimbr.  or  old  IsL  word  roda  signifies  an 
image,  it  appears  that  "the  word  rod,  in  its  pri- 
mary sisniDdsation,  anciently  denoted  an  image  of 
any  kin^nntil  from  a  special  reason  it  was  restrict- 
ed to  the  eroaa  of  CHiristk  and  also  to  the  representa- 
tion <rf  this."  Mr.  Macpherson  says,  that  '*  such 
explanation  is  inconsistent  with  his  own  quotations, 
to  which  hundreds  of  others  misht  be  added,  all  ex- 
pressly bearing  that  Christ  diea  on  the  rude;**  GI. 
Wynt.  This  argument,  however,  is  not  conclusive. 
For,  althonch  used  by  A.-S.  writers  to  denote  the 
cross  on  which  onr  Saviour  himself  suffered,  this 
will  not  prove  that  the  term,  as  first  adopted  by  that 
people,  properly  signified  the  instrument  of  suflfering. 
That  material  crosses  were  used,  and  probably  with  an 
image  of  Christ  upon  them,  before  toe  conversion  of 
the  A. -Saxons,  cannot  be  denied.  V.  Bingham^s  Orig. 
Ecclesiast.  B.  viii.  c.  6,  s.  20.  This  people,  when  they 
saw  the  veneration  paid  to  the  cross,  might  naturally 
apply  to  it  a  term  formerly  appropriated  to  the  images 
of  their  false  gods.  As  uttle  can  it  be  doubted,  that 
they  had  innumerable  words  in  common  with  the 
Gk)ths  whom  they  had  left  on  the  continent. 

Rude-DAT,  8.  The  third  day  of  May,  S.  B. 
1.0.,  what  in  the  Kalendar  is  called  the  day 
of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross. 

Some  of  the  superstitions,  connected  with  the  first  of 
May,  seem  to  be  transferred  to  this  day,  most  probably 
as  being  so  near  the  other.  Some  old  women  are 
careful,  on  the  eve  of  this  day,  to  have  their  rocks  and 
spindles  made  of  the  Roun-tree,  or  Mountain  ash,,  to 

f reserve  their  work  from  the  power  of  witchcraft, 
'or  the  same  reason,  on  the  evening  preceding  this 
day,  many  hang  up  bunches  of  this  tree  above  the 
doors  of  their  cow-houses,  and  tie  them  round  the  tails 
of  their  cattle  with  scarlet-threads. 

On  this  day,  indeed,  great  attention  to  their  cows 
is  supposed  to  be  necessary ;  as  both  witches  and 
fairies  are  believed  to  be  at  work,  particularly  in 
carrying  off  the  milk.  V.  Milk  the  Tether.  Many, 
accordingly,  milk  a  little  out  of  each  dug  of  a  cow 
on  (he  ground.  It  is  believed  that  this  will  make 
the  cow  luck  or  prosper  during  the  whole  summer  ;  and 
that  the  reverse  will  be  the  case,  if  this  ceremony  be 
neglected.    I  need  scarcely  say,  that  this  is  evidently 
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a  iMfttlmiish  libation,  •ither  to  the  old  Gothic  or 
Gemuui  doity  HtHha^  the  Earth,  or  to  the  Fairies.  A 
similar  suj^ntition  is  mentioned,  vo.  Pan*kalk. 

Oraai  Tirtue  is  ascribed  to  May 'dew.  Some,  who 
have  tender  cfaildrsn,  particnlarly  on  Rude-Day,  spread 
ont  a  cloth  to  catch  the  dew,  and  wet  them  in  it,  S.R. 

On  this  day,  as  well  as  on  Christmas,  New-year,  and 
Handsel-Monday,  a  superstitious  ^rson  would  not 
allow  a  bit  of  kindled  coal  to  be  carried  out  of  his  own 
bouse  to  a  neighbour's,  lest  it  should  be  employed  for 
the  porpoaes  of  witchcraft. 

In  Angus,  the  gathering  of  dew^  on  Rude-day  before 
dawn,  has  been  reckoned  an  auspicious  rite.  This  has 
nndoubtedly  been  transmitted  from  the  heathen.  One 
of  the  rites  employed  by  Medea,  for  renewing  the  youth 
of  .£son,  was  the  use  of  "dew  collected  before  the 
dawn  of  day."  Metamorph.  lib.  vii.  fab.  2.  V. 
Sandys'  OviiC  p.  133. 

2.  This  name  is  also  given  in  our  old  Acts 
to  the  14th  day  of  September. 

**  And  alss  in  consideratioun  that  the  ordinarie  fair 

▼earlie  haldin  within  the  said  burcht  of  Craill — was 

.   haldin — Tpoun  the  fourtene  day  of  September  callit 

Rudday,  quhilk  fair  in  respect  of  the  harvest  wes  in 

•iFect  TnprofStable  to  the  burgh,**  &c. 

T^iis  is  the  day  called  the  Etevation  qf  the  Ctmh^ 
Wormii.Faat.  Dan.  In  p.  142,  it  is  marked  as  on  the 
14th  day,  in  p.  116  as  on  the  15th.  In  the  Breviarium 
Bomanum,  A.  1519,  it  is  designed  Exaltatio  Cruets ;  in 
the  Prayer-Book  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Ilofy 
Crow,  In  this  sense  Rwd  day  is  used  also  by  Wyntowu, 
"Rufd  day  [exaltation  of  the  holy  cross]— 14th  Sep- 
tember."   Cron.  ii.  524. 

The  14th  of  September  is  still  called  Rude  day  in 
Lanarkshire,  and  perhaps  in  some  other  counties,  al- 
though in  the  North  of  S.  this  term  is  confined  to  tiie 
8d  of  May.  From  this  day  (in  Septeml)er)  a  calcula- 
tion is  made  as  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  For  it 
is  said,  that  if  the  deer  lie  down  dry,  and  rise  dry  on 
Rude-dav,  there  will  be  sax  owls  of  dry  weatner. 
This  probably  refers  to  Rude-etcyn^  i.e.,  the  wake  or 
▼iffil  of  Rude-day. 

In  Rozb.  Rude-day  is  the  25th  September,  which 
corresponds  with  the  14th  old  style. 

A  superstitious  regard  to  this  season  has  ialso  pre- 
trailed  m  Germany.  There  witches  are  suppose^  to 
haTe  peculiar  power  in  the  beginning  of  May.  Among 
the  Bructeri,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  according  to  Camden, 
the  woman,  who,  on  the  first  dajr  of  May,  first  applied 
for  firs,  was  believed  to  be  a  witch ;  Kej^sler.  Antiq. 
Septent,  p.  90,  91.  He  also  says,  that  the  Bructeri 
were  wont  to  assemble  during  the  calends  of  May,  and 
spend  their  time  in  dancing  and  feasting  in  the  open 
air  and  among  the  woods.  This  he  ascribes  to  the 
abuse  of  those  public  assemblies  which  they  used  to 
hold  at  this  season,  when  their  prince  or  leader  ap- 
peared among  them.  But  it  is  more  probable,  that  the 
respect  paid  to  it  was  previous  to  these  assemblies ; 
that  the  nation,  indeed,  fixed  on  this  as  the  time  of 
assembling,  because  it  was  formerly  consecrated  by 
superstition.    V.  Keysler,  p.  87,  88. 

Although  the  regani  attached  to  Rude-day  must  be 
immediately  traced  to  Popery,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  many  of  the  superstitions,  observed  at  this  time, 
may  be  traced  to  earlier  times.  There  is  a  considerable 
resemblance  between  some  of  these  and  those  observed 
by  the  heathen  Romans.  At  this  time,  they  celebrated 
their  FloralUi,  a  feast  in  honour  of  Flora,  Lactantins, 
(Inst  Lib.  i.  c.  20)  and  Minucius  Felix,  (Octav.,  p.  233) 
assert  that  she  was  a  common  prostitute,  who  engaged 
to  leave  a  great  legacy  to  the  city  of  Rome,  if  a  feast 
should  be  ooserved  in  commemoration  of  her ;  and  that 
the  Senate,  thinking  that  this  would  be  disgraceful, 
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pretended  that  the  feast  was  in  honour  of  the  goddesa 
who  piesided  over/oioer«. 

As  this  is  a  time  of  ^;reat  gaiety  among  young  people, 
who  generally  go  out  into  the  fiekls  in  parties  for  their 
amusement,  it  was  observed  in  the  same  manner  among 
the  Romans. 

Venerat  in  morem  popoli  depasoere  saltns. 

Ovid.  Fast  Lib.  K. 

The  greatest  mirth  was  indulged.  Persons  appeared 
in  the  most  fantastic  habits.  Even  shocking  indecen- 
cies were  tolerated.  I  do  not  know  that  the  Romans 
had  any  custom  exactly  similar  to  the  Maypole.  But 
they  wore  garlands  of  flowers,  and  clusters  of  berries, 
on  their  heads. 

Tempora  snbilibus  ctnguntur  tots  eoronis,  &c. 

Ovid.  ibid. 

A  great  similarity  may  be  observed  between  the 
superstitions  observed  on  Rude-day,  and  those  of 
Reliant  ia  other  parts  of  S.    V.  Beltakb. 

[RuDE-EVYN,  RuD-EWYN,  8.  -  The  eve  of  the 
Hood,  i.e.|  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross, 
Barbour,  xvii.  634.]. 

RuDESMESS,  RuDESMASy  «•  A  name  given 
to  a  certain  term  in  the  year,  Dumfr.; 
the  same  with  Rude-day^  as  used  in  sense  2. 

RUDE-GOOSE.    V.  Rooimjoose. 

[To  RUD6E,  V.  a.  To  pick  out  stones  and 
gather  them  into  heaps,  Shetl. ;  Dan.  rode^ 
to  search,  rummage.] 

To  RUDJEN,  17.  a.    To  beat,  Ayrs. 

Perhaps  corr.  from  pael.  rusg-am,  to  strike  vehe- 
mently ;  if  not  originally  the  same  with  Ruddy,  v. 

[RUDLY,  ado.    Rudely.    V.  under  Rude.] 
To  RUE,  r.  a.    To  pluck. 

"That  none  rve  sheep  on  Sunday,  under  the  pain  of 
£10."    Acts,  Shetl.  Survey,  App.  p.  5.    V.  Bow,  v. 

•RUE.    To  (at  the  rue,  to  repent  of  a  proposal 

or  bargain,  S. 

"  Or  maybe  he  may  has  ta*en  the  rue,  and  kens  na 
how  to  let  me  wot  of  his  change  of  mind."  Heart  M. 
Loth.,  iv.  51. 

Rue-Baroain,  t.      Smart*money    paid  for 

casting  a  bargain,  S. 

"He  said  it  would  cost  him^a  guinea  of  rue- 
bargain  to  the  man  who  had  bought  his  poney,  before 
he  could  get  it  back  again."  Rob  Roy,  ii.  306.  V. 
Rbw.  v. 

RUF,  adj.  Rough.  "  Ru/  sparris  ;"*  Aberd. 
Reg.    V.  Rough. 

To  RUF,  Ruff,  v.  a.  To  put  in  disorder. 
South  of  S.  Rtijfle^  Eng.  Ruff  is  used  by 
Spenser. 

Sandy  rase— his  bonnet  daddit — 

Begged  a  kiss^gat  nine  or  ten ; 
Then  tne  hay,  Mie  rujetl  an*  aaddit, 

Towzlet  up  that  name  might  ken. 

Hogg's  Mountain.  Iktrd,  p.  159. 

Teut.  ruyren  signifies  to  cast  the  feathers  or  hair ; 
Su.>G.  ru/,  ruptura. 
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To  SUFEy  V.  n.   To  rest,  to  live  in  quietness. 

nb  wid  fiuitastyk  last,  but  lafe, 
Dois  so  yiuig  mm  to  mAdneu  moAi, 
Aal  thaT  maT  noathir  rest  nor  ruft, 
TiU  tliar  miachelf  their  selUs. 

Seoa,  Cnm.  &  P.,  Wl  168. 
▼•Botr. 

RuFP,  B.    Best.    Y.  Root. 

[RUFEy  RuF,  $.  A  roof,  Ljndsay,  Expen 
and  Coarteoar,  L  1384.] 

[To  RuFB,  Rup,  V.  a.  To  roof,  West  of  S. ; 
Dan.  rti/;  a  roof.] 

[RUFEy  RuTFy  B.  A  rivet;  pi.  ruJUf  Accts. 
L.  H.  Treasurer,  i.  253,  254, 334,  Dickson. 

V.  ROOTE.] 

To  RUFF,  V.  ft.  1.  To  beat  a  drum  in  that 
particular  mode  which  is  observed  when 
proclamations  are  made,  S. 

TUs  Mema  originally  to  haye  been  an  obllqna  nae  of 
OanL  nf-tr^  to  cry ;  Qerm.  autgennf-tHf  Sw.  tiirop^i, 
to  pmlaim  ;  Germ,  rtif-er^  a  crier. 

Tbia  ia  alio  written  ruffle, 

"Hia  Teatimony  ia  very  abort,  and  be^t  liberty  to 
doBver  it^  tbo'  two  droma  were  ready  on  each  hand  to 
ruffle,  aa  Major  White  ibonld  order  them.  **  Wodrow*! 
Kat,  iL  281. 

"  When  Jamea  Robertson  offered  to  apeak  npon  the 
araffoM,  be  was  interrupted  by  the  ruffling  of  the 
dnma  s  and  when  oompliuning  of  this,  Johnstonn  the 
TdwA  fifajor  beat  him  with  his  cane,  at  the  foot  of  the 
ladder,  in  a  moat  barbaioos  manner.**    Ibid.,  p.  266L 

2.  To  give  a  plaudit,  hj  making  a  noise  with 
the  feet,  S. 

RuiT|  Ruffe,  b*    1.  The  roll  of  the  drum,  S. 

2.  Beating  with  the  feet,  as  expressive  of  ap- 
plause, S. 

— Baitb  appear  that  niffht  at  play  ; 
And  got  a  ruftrmb  a'  the  house. 
That  made  the  bOUes  unoo  crease. 

iL  Oaliowag's  Poeuu,  p.  2S. 

3.  Fame ;  celebrity,  q.  state  of  applatue* 

**  Sir  James  being  thna  refanbed,  what  could  he  do 
i^nat  a  king,  a  monarch,  a  victorious  and  triumphant 
kiagf  to  whom  all  had  yielded,  with  whom  aU  went 
f^fkt  wen,  in  bis  n^e,  inhis  highest  pitch,  in  his  gran- 
deur, compassed  about  with  his  guards,  withhisarmiea.*' 
Hnme'a  Hist.  Doug.,  p.  21. 

[RuFFiKO,  RuFFix,  B.  Applause  by  stamp- 
ing the  feet,  S.] 

RUFFIE,  B.  A  ruffian,  a  low  worthless 
fellow,  Ang. ;  [pi.  ruffeis^  Lyndsay.] 

Qnhalrfolr  but  reoth  thay  rujfeU  did  them  ryne, 
Bigoronsly  without  compasstoon. 

LpidaajfB  yVarhiM,  1692,  p.  23S. 

And  him,  that  gaits  ane  personage, 
Thinks  it  a  present  for  a  poM ; 
And  on  no  waris  content  islie. 
My  Lord  quhil  that  he  callet  be. 
Bot  how  is  be  content,  or  nocht, 
Deme  ye  about  into  your  thocht. 
The  lent  sons  of  Erie,  or  Lord, 


I 


Upon  this  r^Me  to  remord. 

That  with  all  castings  hes  him  bred. 

His  enmds  for  to  r^  and  red  ? 

XHmter,  Maitiand  Poems,  p.  llOi 

Tbie  origin  aeema  Sa.-0.  r^f-wa,  to  rob. 

RuFFiLL,  B.    Loss,  injury. 

I  wald  have  ridden  him  to  Rome,  with  ane  laip  in  bis 

held. 
War  nocat  r^fflU  of  my  renoun,  and  rumour  of  peptlL 

Dunbar,  ItaiUand  Poems,  p.  67. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  derives  it  from  Isl.  riufa,  to  rob.  V. 
Note,  p.  393.  But  it  seems  rather  allied  to  Tent. 
rujffei'en,  terere,  venere ;  q.  the  tear  and  wear  of  one*s 
reputation. 

RUFFY,  B.  1.  A  wick  clogged  with  tallow, 
instead  of  being  dipped,  Tweed.  Galloway. 

"  Wben  the  goodman  of  the  house  made  family  wor- 
ahin^  they  liffhted  a  r^fu,  to  enable  him  to  read  the 
paaim,  and  tne  portion  of  scripture,  before  be  prayed." 
P.  Tongland,  Kirkcud.  Statiat.  Ace.,  ix.  328. 

8w.  roe-Uus,  a  ruah  light,  from  roe,  juncus. 

In  Prompt.  Parr,  we  find  mention  made  of  a 
*'B^fe  QandeU,"  ezpL  by  "  Hirsepa ;  Fimale." 

2.  The  blaze  or  torch  used  in  fishing  by  night 
with  the  Lister^  Ettr.  For.,  Upp.  Clydes. 

RUFLYT,  prtt.  V.  [An  errat.  for  RuBchyt^ 
repubed.    V.  Rusche.] 

Bot  thai  with  in  mystir  had, 
8a  gret  defence,  and  worthy  mad. 
That  thai  fuU  oft  thair  fayis  nfjlCyf, 
For  thai  nakyn  perall  refosyl 

BaHnur,  !▼.  145,  lf& 
In  Edit.  1620,  rushed. 

To  RUG,  V.  a.  1.  To  pull  hastily  or  roughly,  S. 

O'er  he  lap,  and  he  ca*d  her  limmer, 
And  tnggit  and  ruggii  her  ooekemoniei 

Jamieson*s  Popular  BalL,  I  808. 

2.  To  tear,  as  a  ravenous  fowl  with  its  beak,  S. 

Ane  hiddnotts  gripe  with  bnstnons  bowland  beik. 
His  mawe  immorUll  doith  pik  and  oner  reik — 
And  sparis  not  to  rug,  rilTe  and  gnawe. 

Doug.  VirgO,  185,  24. 

Chaucer  naea  rogge,  aa  aisnifying  to  abidce.  Sogggn 
or  Mevgn,  Agito,  Kempt.  Panr.  ap.  T^rwliitt. 

[3.  To  gnaw,  to  keep  on  gnawing,  as,  *^To 
hae  hunger  ruggin  at  the  verra  heart,** 
West  of  5.] 

4.  To  spoil,  to  plunder. 

— "Or  your  forbears — to  have  bene  ignorantis  of 
God  and  ydolatouris ;  and  yow  (safing  your  dew  hon- 
ouris  we  speike)  quha  rugis,  as  to  may,  f  ra  God  and  aU 
godly  use,  to  your  awin  ketchingis,  to  be  the  trew 
disdpulis  of  Christe  f'  N.  Winyet*a  First  Tractat, 
Keitn's  Hist.  App.  207.    SnaicKes,  Margin. 

Hence  the  phrase. 

To  Rug  and  Rive.  To  carry  off  by  mere  vio- 
lence, implying  the  idea  of  a  contention  for 
possession,  S. 

"'Neyer  mind,  Baillie,'  said  Ensign  Maccombich 
'for  the  gude  auld  timea  of  rugging  and  riving, 
(pulling  and  tearing)  are  come  bacL  again,  and 
Sneckus  Mac-Snackus,  and  all  the  rest  of  your 
friends,  maun  give  place  to  the  longeat  claymore.**' 
WaTerley,  ii  2^. 


Rua 
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BUI 


Suo,  «w    1.  A  rough  or  hasty  pull,  S. 

S.  A  hault  a  chance.  When  one  purchases 
any  HuMg  under  its  common  price,  it  is 
aaid  diat  oe  has  got  a  rug  ofH^  S. 

Hui  k  eTidMitly  from  the  idea  of  on«'i  matching  at 
aay  objaet^  or  aeiniiff  it  with  some  degree  of  violence. 
He  greedily  lays  hold  of  the  opportumty  of  an  advan- 
bargain. 


SuGOAis,  RuooER,  f.      A  depredator,  one 
who  seiaes  the  property  of.  others  by  force. 

''At  the  Borth  end  of  Raas^^  be  half  myle  of 
•ea  frae  it^  laves  ane  ile  callit  Bonay,  mair  then  a 
myle  m  knairthe,  full  of  wood'  and  heddir»  with  ane 
havia  for  heuand  galeys  in  the  middis  of  it ;  and  the 
■ante  haneiA  in  ^yed  [good]  for  fostering  of  thieves, 
rm(f§aAn  voA  reivairs,  tiU  a  nail,  upon  the  peilling 
and  ^alyeing  of  poore  pepilL"     Monroe's  lies,  p.  28. 

[RuQOiN»  RuooiNGi  ««      I.  A  pulling^  the 
act  of  pulling  hastily  or  roughly,  S. 

S.  Gnawing,  the  act  of  gnawing;  generally 
applied  to  hunger,  West  of  S.] 

BUOOIN  AN*  BlYIN,  RUGOINO  AND  RiVIXO. 

1.  Equivalent  to  tearing  and  scrambling, 
pulling  and  hauling,  in  a  quarrel  or  con- 
test, & 

*'11ua  is  the  time  that  the  people  of  God  should  be 
ait  holdinff  and  drawing,  rugging  and  rivinpf  ere  the 
eocmiea  «7  onr  Lord  poesess  his  crown,  and  bnitk  it 
with  peace.**    Cloud  of  Witnesses,  Test.  J.  M*Colm. 


2.  It  often  convej's  the  idea  of  the  rapacity 
ahewn  in  seizing  and  carrying  off  the  pro- 
perty of  others,  S. 

*' A  weel,  ye  Bee,'^thi8  was  a  job  in  the  anld  times 
€^  rmggmg  amd  riving  through  the  hail  country,  when 
it  was  ilkia  ane  for  himsel — when  nae  man  wanted  pro- 
perty if  he  had  strensth  to  take  it,  or  had  it  langer 
iluiD  he  had  power  to  keep  it.*'    Antiquary,  ii.  240. 

**Jtuffgi»g  and  Hiving,  tearing  ana  pulling;"  Gl. 
Aiitiq. 

Rugging  at  the  Heart.  A  phrase  used  in 
the  Highlands,  and  explained  of  hunger. 

*'  Having  been  dying  at  home  these  two  years  with 
the  rmggmg  ai  the  hearty  I  advised  him  to  get  the 
Doctor  to  her.** — •'  The  craving  or  rugging  at  the  heart, 
Le.»  hunger,  is  a  disease  but  too  frequent  among  -the 
HiriiUaden.**  N.    Saxon  and  Gael,  i.  153. 

Teat,  rudt'tn,  trahero,  vellere,  avellere,  rapero ; 
8b.-0.  ruek'O,  (pron.  reuck-a)  trahero,  raptare ;  kycka 
«f  foAMKr,  dentes  evelltfre,  S.  to  rug  out  the  teeth. 
Pan.  rag-er  til  gig,  to  pluck,  to  take  by  foroe.  Ihro 
thinks  that  the  antiquit]^  of  the  Su.-G.  term  appears 
from  Lat.  runco,  used  tosienify  the  tearing  up  of  Iterbs ; 
and  that  Gr.  c^v-cu',  evelTere,  (Lat.  rtio,  eruo,)  is  the 
oommon  fountain.  Perhans  he  might  have  immediately 
dedaoed  the  v.,  from  Isl.  ry-a,  eruere,  vellero ;  O. 
Aiidr.,  p.  99. 

[To  BuGGLE,  EuGL,  V.  a.  To  shake,  pull,  or 
tuc  backwards  and  fonv^ards,  Shetl.,  West 
of  S.] 

[RuGGLE,  RuGL,  8.  '  A  shake,  pull,  or  tug 
backwards  and  fonvards,  ibid.] 


[RuGGLTy  adj.  1.  Causing  a  rugging  or  un- 
steady pulling  or  tugging ;  as  **  That's  a 
ruggly  Kaim,''  applied  to  a  broken-toothed 
comb^  West  of  S. 

2.  Unsteady,  rickety,  Shetl.    Y.  Riglt.] 

[RUG,  9.  Small,  drizzling  rain,  dense  mist, 
Orkn.,  ShetL    V.  RouK.] 

[RUGFUS,  adj.  Rude,  Orkn. ;  Sw.  ragg, 
rufffff  anything  rough  or  shaggy,  vis^  man- 
ner.] 

[RUGGIE,  8.  The  name  given  to  a  small 
cod ;  prob.  a  corr.of  roch^cod^  Orkn.] 

[RUGLAN,  RuGLAND,  Ruglen,  8.  Ruther- 
glen,  Lyndsay,  Thrie.  Estaitis,  1.  911.] 

RUG-SAW,  8.  Said  to  be  a  wide-toothed 
saw,  S. 

"The  spears  wero  of  such  size  that  a  rugg  mxw 
was  made  out  of  each,  and  stiU  to  be  seen  here."  Stat. 
Ace,  P.  Roxburgh,  six.  135. 

*  Perhapa  the  same  called  a  drug-taw.  Inventories,  p. 
255. 

RUH-HED,  8.    A  species  of  turf,  for  fuel,  S. 

"Gae  'wa*  and  clod  on  a  creel  fu*  a  ruh-heds  on  the 
ingle.**  Saint  Patrick,  u.  319.  "  Turfs  for  fuel,  which 
are  cot  without  paring  off  the  grass,  are  expressively 
called  ruh'heds,  i.e.,  rough-heaos.*'    Ibid.  N. 

To  RUIFF,  V.  a.    To  clinch,  to  rivet.    V. 

ROOVE.  . 

RUIFF-SPAR,  8.  A  spar  for  a  roof; 
**  Ruiff  8parri8^  Aberd.  Reg. 

This  phraseology  occurs  iik.  our  Bates,  A.  1611. 
"  Double  roaft  sparru  ; — single  rooft  sparrts  ; — wicker 
sparres  ; — tiken  roofe  sparreit,** 

[RUIK,  8.  A  rook ;  pi.  ruitis^  rttih^  Lynd- 
say, Thrie  Estaitis,  1.  3076.] 

RUIL,  8.  An  awkward  female  romp,  Lan- 
arks. ;  pronounced  like  Fr.  rue. 

Belg.  revel-en,  "to  rave,  to  talk  idly,  by  reason 
being  light-headed  ;"  SeweL  Isl.  rugl-a,  emitire  ;  tur- 
bare  ;  rugl,  ineptiae,  gerrae ;  oonf  usio ;  rol-a,  ra^ri  ; 
Sa.-G.  ruU-a,  in  gynim  agere  vel  agi ;  q.  to  be  stiU  in 
a  giddy  and  unsettled  state. 

[RUTLLER,  8.  A  buoy,  Shetl. ;  Dan.  rulU, 
Sw.  rti//a,  to  roll  about.    Y.  RoiLER.] 

To  RUINT,  Runt,  v.  n.  To  make  a  harsh 
noise  as  in  grinding.  **Hear,  how  that 
cow's  ruintin*r — ^^  Runtin*  and  eatin*." 
The  term  is  generally  applied  to  the  noise 
made  in  eating  rank  vegetable  food,  as 
turnips,  Berwicks.  It  appears  to  be  synon. 
\(nth  Ramsh  and  Ransh  or  Runsh.  Y. 
Reundr,  Roond. 

Prob.  a  corr.  from  C.  R  rhindaw,  to  creak,  to  gnash ; 
whence  rhincyn,  a  ^nding  noise.  Perhaps  it  is  rather 
from  A.-S.  ryn-an,  rugire,  pret.  rynde;  ryn,  fremitus, 
rugitus. 


RUI 


[M] 


fHUM 


[RUISE^  RuissBy  $.  Praise,  fame,  commen- 
datioii,  Lyndsay,  Thrie  Estaitis,  L  2961 ; 
alao^  a  boast»  West  of  S.';  IsL  hrotOy  praise.] 

P?o  RuiSE^  RuissE,  V.  a.  To  praise,  to  ciy 
up;  also^  to  boast,  bra^  West  of  S.      Y. 

Room.] 
[RUIST, «.    Small  raiu,  Shetl.    V.  Rug.] 

-B0L|  8.    A  jroong  horse,  Shetl.    V.  Rool. 

hL  roOe  mgntm  etrcnmciinitatiou.     Bat  whether 
'is  doubtful. 


RULEWyER-THOUM,  adv.  Slapdash,  off 
handy  without  consideration,  without  ac- 
enracT;  equivalent  to  the  phrase,  "By 
nde  o*  thoum,'*  i.e.y  thumb.  To  do  any 
thin^  rul^er-^humb,  is  to  do  it  without  a 
pfevioiis  pkn,  without  arrangement,  Roxb. 

I  1— neol  11  a  oorr.  of  the  more  common 


plttMe,  RaU  •'   ikum\    (pron.   Ihoom.)      V.   under 
Taum. 

RyiiIE,ac{f.     Talkative,  Upp.  Lanarks. 


ABM  vent  asacroorrespottds  with  E.  hraveHlnn. 
M»  ^vf'^  a^guri,  ruff^  nu^ae.    It  leems  to  be  the 
■HM  tana  wlueh  eaten  into  tne  compoeition  of  Oamr- 

RULESUM,  adj.     Wicked,  worthless;  or 
honrible. 

— ''Tluiy  thoefat  na  thing  miur  ruhsum  than  to 
traU  M  aalj  and  religins  pepill,  perseverant  as  ap- 
'*  *         **        *  yeneracioun  ol  the  goddia.'*    Bel- 


Hodctt'e  T.  I^^-t  P-  36.  Violari  dncerent  nfftu;  Boeth. 


Fr.  roUU^  mechant,  hars«able»  Ro- 
i  ^r'ULkroii'r,  horror,  hrott-a,  hryll-a,  horrere^ 
ktTfBUeg^f  horrendns. 

RULLION,  RuLLiAN,  s.  1.  A  shoe  made  of 
loufa  antanned  leather.  Y.  Re^velltnts 
andRiYUN. 

[2.  A  piece  of  thick,  roudi  cloth,  or  any  piece 
of  thick,  rough  dress,  Banffs.] 

5.  Applied  metaph.,  to  a  coarse-made  mascu- 
line woman,  Fife. 

4.  A  rough  ill-made  animal.  Gall.  V. 
Raitujon. 

.5.  A  rpaok  ruttionf  also  metaph.  used  to  de- 
note a  man  who  speaks  his  mind  freely  and 
roughly,  Fife. 

6.  A  teabbU  rullion^  a  person  overrun  with  the 
itch,  Roxb. ;  probably  from  the  roughness 
in  the  skin,  produced  by  this  loathsome 
disorder. 

RULLION,  «•  A  sort  of  bar  or  pilaster  in 
silver  work. 

"  Betwixt  each  atatne  arises  a  mUion  in  forme  of  a 
dolphiiie,  veiy  distinct."    Inventories,  p.  340. 
Fr.  rmdiomM,  pctits  barreaux  rond8.~^cafMtf{a. — On 


nomme  encore  rovXonH,  lea  petitet   balustrades   des 
bancs  d*cglise.    Diet.  Trev. 

[To  RULT,  RuYLT,  V.  n.  To  roll  clumsily 
from  side  to  side,  Shetl. ;  Dan.  rulUf  Sw. 
rutbif  to  roll  about.] 

[RuLT,  9.  A  clumsy  person  with  a  rolling 
gait,  ibid.] 

RUM,  adj.    1.  Excellent  in  its  kind.  Loth. 

2.  Ingenious,  especially  in  mischief  or  wicked- 
ness, Roxb.,  Oalloway ;  [droll,  funny,  Lan- 
arks.] 

RuM-covE,  8.  Expl.  "  a  droll  fellow,**  Lan- ' 
arks. 

Both  these  are  cant  E.  terms.  **  Rum,  fine,  good, 
▼aluable.  Mam  Cove,  a  dexterous  or  clever  rogue  ; " 
Grose's  Class  Diet. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Bum  is  an  old  word,  per- 
haps the  same  with  Roume,  wide,  spacious,  A.-S.  rum, 
am^ns.  Lye  gives  as  one  sense  of  this  term,  faustus, 
hi^py,  l^cky.  Ruvurgeofa  siguifies  liberal,  open-hand- 
ed, laife-hearted ;  Somn. 

RUMBALLIACH  [gutt.1  adj.  1.  Stormy, 
applied  to  the  weai^er,  Koxh. 

2.  Quarrelsome ;  as,  **  a  rumhalliach  wife,**  a 
woman  given  to  brawls,  ibid. 

This  word  has  greatly  the  appearance  of  a  GaeL  one. 
Bat  I  find  none  that  have  any  resemblance.  IsL  rumba 
has  pncisely  the  first  sense, — which  seems  to  be  the 
primary  one ;  procella  pelagica,  Haldorson.  Shall  we 
auppose  that  this  term  has  teen  compounded  with  alcig, 
in  m.  aloeg,  dirae  fatiles,  expl.  by  Dan.  forhthMUe, 
inchantment ;  q.  rumbaaloeff,  *'  a  storm  at  sea  raised 
by  the  weird  sisters,"  or  "  by  enchantment  ?"  As  used 
in  tb»  second  sense,  it  might  thus  denote  one  agitated 
by  the  furies,  as  in  IsL    At  vera  i  aloegum,  f uriis  agitari. 

RUMBLEGARIE,  Rummiloairie,  Rumle- 
OARIE,  adj.  Disorderly,  having  a  forward 
and  confused  manner,  S. 

Jonk  and  hh  rumbUgarie  wife, 
Drive  on  a  druDken  gaming  life. 

Ramsay's  Poems,  ii.  576L 

It  is  also  used.  Bums,  iv.  235.    V.  Ill-deedie. 
RUMBLEOARIE,       RU3IMILGAIRIE,      RUMLE- 

OARIE,  8.  A  rambling  or  roving  person,  a 
sort  of  romp ;  without  including  the  idea 
of  any  evil  inclination  or  habit,  oouth  of  S. 

Tent  rommel-en,  turbare  et  gnissare ;  robusti  et 
oeleriter  suraum  deorsum,  uUro  citr6que  se  movere  ; 
Goer,  prorsus,  omnin6;  Kilian,  q.  **  completely  un- 
setUcd." 

RUirBLIXG  SYVER.    V.  Stver. 

R U M G  U MPTIO  N,  Rujlmtlgumption, 
RuMBLE-ouMPTiON,  8.  What  is  commonly 
called  **  rouch  sense  ;**  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  understanding,  obscured  by  confusion 
of  ideas,  awkwardness  of  expression,  or  pre- 
cipitancy of  manner,  S. 


RUM 
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'*  Y«  rad  hae  stayed  at  ham*,  an'  wantit  a  wife  till 
ye  gathered  mair  ntmrndgmmpUom,"  Perils  of  Man,  i. 
78. 

ney  need  not  try  thy  Jokes  to  fathom^ 
They  want  rumgumplicnt 
ieatU^s  Addrat,  RouTt  ffeUnart,  p.  flL 

Bnt  me  it  wad  he  gryte  piesamption, 
In  ane  wha  has  see  sna'  rumgumption, 

.     Skitr^tr  Poems,  p.  821. 

i^iifii^iiiplteii  is  used  S.  &»  ruMmdgunUUn,  else- 
where. 

It  may  haye  been  fonned  from  A.-S.  rum,  rum' 
wdL,  SDatioens,  and  ^eom-ion,  cnrare,  q.,  a  lam 
share  of  sense.  Or,  as  used  in  the  latter  form,  the 
first  part  of  the  word  may  be  from  rummU,  to  make 
a  noue,  the  term-  being  generally  applied  to  thoae 
who  are  roagh  and  forward  in  their  manner,  and  at 
first  view  might  seem  destitute  of  nnderstandinc.  It 
is  eqnivslent  to  the  S.  phrase,  nntch  aense,  Althoneh 
gumpiitm  has  the  same  meaninff  8.  and  A.  Bor.,  the 
adj.  rumgumttaus  has  onite  «  different  signification  ; 
'•violent,  bold, rash.    North."    GL  Grose.    V.Gump- 

TIOK. 

The  etymon  given  to  the  word,  in  the  form  last 
mentioned,  is  confirmed  bgr  the  remark  oommooly  made 
in  regard  to  one  who  is  viewed  as  having  more  sound 
thui  sense ;  "  He  has  a  gude  deal  q*  the  rumble,  bnt 
little  o' the  flnciNlJon."  Rozb.  ,  • 

RUMGUNSHOCH,a<f;.  Rocky,  stony ;  ap- 
plied  to  soil  or  a  piece  of  ground,  in  which 
many  stones  or  fragments  of  rock  appear, 
Ayrs. 

BuHOUXsnocH, «.  A  coarse  unpolished  per- 
son, ib. 

.    RUMLIEGUFF,   a.      A   rattling    foolish 
fellow,  Meams. 

From  rummU,  to  make  a  noise,  and  g^f,  a  fooL 

To  BUMMAGE,  v.  n.  1.  To  rage,  to  storm, 
Bozb. 

[2.  To  search  through,  toss  about,  turn  over, 
in  a  wild,  angry,  disorderly  manner,  Clydes.] 

BuHMAGE,  «•     1.  An  obstreperous  din,  ibid. 

[2.  A  wild,  disorderly,  angry  search  or  turn- 
over, Clydes,] 

IsL  rumtk'O,  signifies  banrire,  to  bray  as  an  elephant, 
and  rumtk,  banritos.  As  rumba,  is  procella  peuigica ; 
rumbung-r,  is  ekpL  caligo  pelogica,  cam  ndore 
prooelloso ;  Haldorson.  From  the  lense  given  to  the 
nonn,  it  might  seem  allied  to  the  £.  verb,  as  referring 
to  the  noise  made  in  searching.  One  is  not  quite 
satisfied  with  Skinner's  derivation  from  Tent  roMtn-en, 
to  empty.  E.  rummage,  might  be  at  first  nsed  in  a 
Indicrons  sense ;  from  ItaL  romeaggio,  O.  Fr.  romivape, 
a  pilgrimage  to  Rome ;  in  order  to  expose  the  absurdi  ty 
m  roaming  to  such  a  distance  under  pretence  of 
religion,  or  for  procuring  relics. 

BUMMELSHACKIN,  adj.  Baw-boned, 
loose- jointed,  Berwicks. ;  synon.  Sfiaehltn^  q. 
making  a  rumbling  noise  in  motion. 

To  BUM^MIL,  BcjMMLE,  Bvmle,  v.  n.  1.  To 
make  a  noise,  to  roar,  E.  rumble, 

Ane  lontsttd  bora  amydTTsrt  therof  rynni». 
Rumlaud  and  loanrtsnd  on  the  craggy  quhvnnis. 

Doug.  Vtrgi,  227.  88. 


[2.  To  move,  roll,  or  shake,  so  as  to  produce 
a  low,  heavy  sound,  S.] 

Tent,  rommfl-eii,  8u.-G.  rami-a,  ItaL  rombol-art. 
Or.  poftfi^m,  strepere.  Seren.  derives  the  8tt.-G.  v. 
from  IsL  rgmb-er,  murmnr.  Perhaps  it  should  be 
viewed  as  a  dimin.  from  8n.-0.  raam-a,  boare.  V. 
Ravi,  v. 

To  BUMMI.E,  V.  a.  To  stir  about ;  as,  '^  to 
rummle  potatoes,"  when  mixed  with  any 
liquid,  Clydes.  Tent,  rommel^n,  celeriter 
movere. 

[Rummle,  Bumle,  «•  1.  A  low,  heavy,  and 
continued  sound ;  as,  a  rummle  o*  thunner, 
S. 

2.  Any  movement  or  action  that  causes  such 
a  sound,  S. 

3.  A  wall,  dyke,  or  building  hurriedly  put 
up,  or  in  a  rickety  state,  Banffs.,  Clydes. 

4.  A  house  or  room  that  is  large  and  ugly, 
ibid.] 

[RuMMiLOAiRiE,  BusiLEOARiE,  a.  A  ram- 
bling, roving,  romping  person.   Y.  Bumble- 

OARIE.] 

BuBiMiiE-HOBBLE,  a.  A  commotion,  con- 
fusion, Perths. 

Tout,  rommei-tik,  to  make  a  noise,  and  hobbel-en,  a 
word  of  a  similar  meaning,  for  increasing  the  sense ; 
formed  like  Tent  kobhel-tobbel,  &c. 

[BuMKLnr,  BuMLAN,  BuMLiN,  a.  1.  A  con- 
tinued low  heavy  sound,  S. 

2.  The  act  of  making  such  a  sound,  or  what- 
ever causes  or  produces  it,  S.] 

[BuMMLiN,  BuMLiN,  adj.  Causing,  or  pro- 
ducing a  low,  heavy  sound,  S.] 

[RuMMLE-TuuMP,  a.  Beat  potatoes,  Clydes.; 
potatoes  and  cabbage,  Angus.] 

BUMMLEKIRN,  *.  A  gullet  on  rocky 
ground,  Gall. 

**  Rnmmlekims,  gullets  on  wild  rocky  shores,  scoop- 
ed out  by  the  hand  of  nature  :  when  the  tide  flows  in- 
to them  in  a  storm,  they  make  an  awful  rttmbUng 
noise  ;  in  them  are  the  surges  c/itirne(f."    Gall.  Encycl. 

To  BUMMYSS,  Bummes,  Bumrs,  Bow- 
MTSS,  V.  fi.  To  bellow,  to  roar  as  a  wild 
beast,  S. 

Lyke  as  ane  ball  dois  rummesing  ami  rare, 
Qohen  he  eacbapis  hurt  cue  the  altare. 

Doufj.  VirgU,  46,  13l 
Of  lus  E  doipe  the  flowand  Uucle  ami  attr 
Hie  vosche  away  all  with  tbo  .salt  watir, 
Glisailland  his  teitb,  and  rumaiiasami  fuU  hie. 

Ibid,  90,  47. 
A  lion,  canght  in  the  toils,  is  described  as 

Rokad  about  with  hydioua  rowmusing, 

iienryaone.  Evergreen,  L  195. 


RUM 


tra] 


RUN 


BuMMisSy  «•     A  loady  rattling  or  rumbling 
noise,  Oljdes. 

"^DowB  eua  th«  wMrihi'  wilkhaiiid,  ao'  the  haill 
m'  o'  tlM  hyn  nawt  it»  wi*  aa  »w«mim  nmiinfff,  ding- 
aa*  the  chieaa  rack,  hoiaa,  carriea.  an'  hannies,  a'  to 
naak.**    Edin.  Mag.,  I>ae.  1811^  p.  603.    V.  Rdmis. 

Radd.  Tiewa  thia  wocd  aa  pvobaUy  deriTed  from  tha 
aouid.  Bat  tliara  aaama  to  be  no  groimd  for  the 
aappoaition.  It  ia  nadoobledly  a  deriv.  from  aome  one 
of  tho  Terha  mentioned  onder  Seme.  IsL  rym-a, 
rffm^ia,  ia  used  in  a  aimilar  aenae.  Skogdyrtn  rymia 
tite,  maer  Hon  kqfa  graemt;  The  beaata  of  the  field 
nar  iiot»  when  they  have  yaai,  Job^  ri.  5.  Wachter 
mentiona  Fir.  ranuu,  aa  aupulying  noiee,  although  I 
have  not  obaerred  thia  word  in  any  other  dictionary. 


[BUMP|  8.     An  iigly>  raw-boned  animal^ 
oommonlj  appCed  to  cows,  Banffs.] 

To  SUMP,  V.  a.     To  depriTe  one  of  all  his 

monOT  or  properly ;  a  phrase  often  applied 

to  a  Kwing  gamester;  as,  **Tm  quite  rum^ 

fU^  Fife;  synon.  Runk,  Book. 

VwAmpn  in  aUoaion  to  an  animal  whoaa  tail  ia  ent  off 
iFaiy  neav  the  ruwtpm 

RUMPLE,  RuMPiix,  8.    1.  The  rump,  or 
mmp-bone,  S* 

•«It  ia  a aian  of  ahale  heart  to  rift  at  the  nmpU  /* 
Bamaay'a  S.  Piot.,  p.  44. 

"  Ya  ride  aae  near  tha  mmaCi^  yall  let  nana  lowp  on 
behind  yon ;"  Ibid.,  p.  84. 

■    Some  ahint  a  cnhr 
Btan'  naaly,  thaded  frte  toe  burning  day  ; 
An'  nb  uelr  yaoky  l■■Jrf^^  on  the  tori 

ikmdmm's  Setuomi,  p^  41. 

S.  The  tail,  S. 

"Otheria  alliegia  thar  dang  hym  [St.  Anatine]  with 
akait  rumpittU,  xl^ochthdea  thia  deriaioan  snocedit  to 
thair  gret  diapleeovre.     For  God  take  on  thaym  aio 


^migeanee^  that  thay  and  thair  poeterite  had  lang  ta/if 
ly  yaria  eftir."   ReUcaid.  Cron.,  K  iz.  c.  17. 


Pirliapa  a  late  leaned,  but  whimaical  writer,  did 
aot  know  that  he  had  tha  anthority  of  one  of  onr  own 
Idatoiiana  on  hia 


Bumple-Bane,  8.    The  rump-bone,  S. 


Bat  he  hat  cottea  aa  ank 

And  fhe's  come  hiiplia 

And  fhe's  Ik'n  o'er  the  b« 


anldwiliB, 
liahame; 
baffet-etool. 
And  brake  hu  rwmmU^ne. 

HenTa  COL,  U.  2291 

Bfmpub-Ftke,  8*     A  designation  for  the 
itch,  when  it  has  got  a  firm  seat,  Gallowajr. 

8ae  Cambcriaw  aa'  Heka  Don 
In  iomping  o'er  a  dyke,  min, 
JtSL  MlT-flavbt.  OB  Doctor  John 


man. 

r  Aeojont,  p  9U 

From  nrmpZr  and/lfjiv,  q.  t.  ;  becanie  a  person,  who 
ii  Tcry  bad  with  thia  diaoider,  like  a  faray  horse,  mbe 
hia  back  againat  a  tree  or  waU  for  the  purpose  of 
lamoving  tM  itchincaa. 

RUMFnON,  8.  A  noisy  bustle  within 
doors,  driving  every  thing  into  a  state  of 
confusion;  as,  ''to  kick  up  a  tumption^ 
Rozb. 

Apparently  formed  from  Lat.  rumple  ;  as  giving 
the  laea  of  aveiy  thing  being  knktn  to  pieces. 


BUMPUS,  8.  A  disturbance,  a  tumult, 
Roxb. ;  corr.  perhaps  from  Fr.  rompue^  a 
rout,  a  disconmture. 

[To  Rumpus,  v.  n.  To  quarrel,  to  cause  a 
disturbance,  to  behave  disorderlyi  Clydes., 
Banffs.] 

RUN,  porf.  jMi.  Having  one's  stock  of  any 
thing  exhausted,  with  the  prep,  of  added ; 
as,  ''Fm  run  o*  snuff,**  my  snuff  is  done, 
S.  B.,  run  short  of. 

To  RUNCH,  V.  n.  To  grind  with  the  teeth, 
to  craunch,  Upp.  Lanarks. 

RuNCH,  s.  The  act  of  grinding  any  harsh 
edible  substance,  ibid. 

Fr.  rtmg-tr,  to  gnaw;  to  chew,  to  champ;  O.  Fr. 
nmg'-ier,  corroder,  manger  ;  Roqaef ort. 

RUNCH,  8*  An  iron  instrument  for  wrench- 
ing or  twisting  nuts  on  screw-bolts,  Roxb. ; 
evidently  corr.  from  E.  to  torench^  or  Teut. 
r4nci-^  torquere. 

RUNCHES,  8.  pi    Wild  mustard ;  a  term 

applied   both    to    Sinapis    Arvensis,   and 

Raphanus  Raphanistniro,  S.  stelliesj  synon. 

8k€llaeh89  Loth. 

*'The  groond,  if  it  ia  much  dunged,  nins  ezoessiyely 
to  rmnehtM,  akellocha,  Ac.,  and  is  full  of  quickens  and 
oanch  grass."    Maxwell's  SeL  Trans.,  p.  80. 


J?iMcAesand  RunehbalU;  oarlock,  [i.e.,  charlock,] 
whan  it  ia  dry  and  withered ;  '*  A.  Bor.  Bay's  Coll., 
p.  09.    V.  Skblloch. 

Some  define  RttnektM  as  a  larger  and  whiter  flower 
than  Skellaehi,  Loth. 

On  mites  and  nmcAct  in  the  field. 
With  nolt.  thou  noarish'd  was  a  rear : 

Whin  that  tooo  past  baith  poor  and  peild. 
Into  Aigyle  some  lair  to  leir. 

Pawart,  Watson's  CoiL,  iU.  8. 

RUNCHIE,  adj.  Raw-boned ;  as,  «« a  rtin- 
cku  queyn,"  a  strong,  raw-boned  woman ; 
Fife. 

Snppoaed  to  be  borrowed  firom  the  coarse  appear- 
ance of  the  largeat  kind  of  wild  mustard  aeed,  called 


To  RUND,  V.  n.    V.  Roond. 
RUND,  Rook,  8.    1,  A  border. 

**Mund$  of  doath  ilk  three  thousand  ens"— duty 
fixed  in  bullion  at  "one  ounce.!*  Acta  Cha.  IL,  Ea. 
1814,  VU.,  233. 

2.  The  border  of  a  web,  the  selvage  of  broad 
cloth,  S.  Boon^  expl.  "a  shred,  a  remnant,** 
Shirr.  GL,  is  the  same  word. 

In  thae  auld  times,  they  thought  the  moon. 
Just  like  a  sark,  or  pair  o'  shoon. 
Wore  by  degrees,  tiO  her  lant  roon 

Gsed  past  their  viewing. 

Bums,  iil.  254. 

A.-S.  Sn.-0.  Teut.  mnd,  Isl.  rond^  round,  mareo^ 
eztremitas.  The  primary  sense  of  the  Su.-G.  and  Isl. 
words  is,  linea,  which  Ihre  deriyea  from  rod,  id.  with 
the  inaertion  of  ». 


RUN 
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RUN 


To  RUNDGE,  v.  n.    <«To  range  and  gather,'' 
GL  Evergreen. 

QnliA  kelp  ay,  tad  baip  a j 

Up  to  tIi«iBa«lv6s  grit  ftora,  . 
Br  rmuidrtii^  and  spoBgii^  . 
Tm  lail  uborionapareb 

Fikofi,  Mptffftm,  i,  819.  it  12. 

II  Mema  doubtful  if  thia  wcwd  be  not  miaappliad. 
For  it  may  rather  aignifr  to  gnaw,  to  oonaumo,  being 
apparently  the  aame  with  roMn0e.    V.  Romged. 

RUNG,  $.    1.  Any  long  piece  of  wood ;  but 
most  commonljr  a  coarse  heary  staff,  S.  ^ 

With  boogan  of  barnis  thay  beft  blew  eappii^ 
Qnhill  thay  of  bernb  aiaidJiriggis ;' 
Thaielid  rats  ndelie  with  the  rappia^    * 
Qohen  nu^  wes -laid  OD  rigglk. 

.  --  car.  Kirk,  it  14. 

Here  the  word  eridently  ncnifiea  any  rough  poles, 
or  pretty  groea  pieeee  of  wooo*  aa  the  crooa  spare  of 
barns,  odfed  boufforM,  Perha|ia  H  haa  the  aame  mean- 
ing in  the  following  passage : — 

The  calvss  and  kr  met  in  the  lone, 
Ihe  man  nn  wita  ane  nuato rudi, 

'  Samnai^m  Foewu,  p.  217,  st  & 

"  ni  taho  A  rtmg,  and  risle  yoor  rigging  with  it ;  *' 
8.  Ptov.    Kelly,  p.  396. 

8air  sair  he  psgh'd,  and  firaght  against  the  stonn,- 
But  aft  forfaugDcn  tnni'd  tail  to-ihe  bhst, 
lisan'd  him  apo'  his  rung,  and  take  his  breath. 

Iki  OhaUt,  p.  2. 

"  As  the  law  of  nature  admits  of  self -defence,  so 
are  not  the  proportion  or  disproportion 'of  anna  con- 
sidered in  law  in  a  strict  senses  or  arithmetically  with 
rsspeet  to  the  length,  breadth,  of  aharpness  of  one 
weapon  in  comparison  with  another ;  but  in  a  larger 
■ense,  and  geometrically,  as  the  law  says,  i.e.,  with  re- 
spect to  tM  atrength,  fierceness,  and  yigour  of  one 
man,  tiiough  without  any  other  arms  tlum  his  limbs, 
or  bat  a  staff  or  rung,  in  comparison  with  an  assaulted 
feebler  man,  thouffh  haTins  a  sword  and  deadly  wea- 
pon.**    KaclMrin^  Grim.  Atses,  p.  29. 

S.  A  spoke,  [spar,  or  step;  as,  the  rungs  of  a 
ladder,  S.J 

Teat  ronghe,  folcram  sive  aastentaculnm  dnarum 
enrros  eztrsmitatam  i  Kilian. 

8.  Used  metaph.,  in  relation  to  the  influence 
of  poverty. 

An'  aa  for  Poortith,  gimla  carline !— 
Aft  has  I  borne  her  wickit  snariin. 
An*  felt  her  rung. 

Rn.  /.  NuoT*  Poewu,  1 120. 

[4.  An  ngly,  big^-boncd  animal  or  person, 
Clydes^  Banffs7| 

Skinner  observes,  that  those  timbers  of  a  ship,  which 
eonstitttte  her  floors,  are  caUed  rungs;  perhaps  q. 
fing$,  {bom  their  btong  bolted  to  the  keels),  ringed 
poiu.  But  we  have  the  very  term  in  Moes.-G.,  in  the 
sense  still  most  common  in  8.  Hrugg,  supposed  to  be 
pron.  hrung,  vixga.  "And  commanded  them,  that 
.  they  should  take  nothing  for  their  journey,  nibra 
krugga  aina,  save  a  staff  only ; "  Mark  vi.  8.  Hence 
Isl.  raung,  pL  rungor,  Su.-G.  rong,  rang,  wraettg,  Fr. 
varanguei,  the  ribs  of  a  ship.  Isl.  rang  is  also  used  to 
denote  the  perch  or  pole  on  which  fowls  sit  while  they 
sleep;  which  moet  nearly  approaches  to  the  most 
ancient  sense,  and  to  that  retained  by  us.  Honan 
Mer  et  $a  hogi  a  rang,  Chron.  Rhythm,  ap.  Ihre  ;  i.e., 
S.    "The  hen  sits  na  sa  heich  on  the  rung.'*    Junius 


strangely  views  E.  rodde^  B^lg*  roede,  as  synonymes  of 
lloea.-0.  hrugg,  mentioning  no  other ;  Goth.  01.  In 
the  QL  to  Landnamabok,  IsL  rang,  costa  navia,  ia 
derived  from  ramg-r,  Dan.  wramg,  obliouus.  But  aa 
we  find  the  same  term  in  Moso.-G.t  tiiis  derivation 
ible. 


[To  RuNO,  V.  a.  To  beat  with  a  stick,  or 
rung^  Banffs.] 

[RuNOAN,  RuNOiN,  RuNOiNO,  8.  A  beating 
with  a  stick,  a  thrashing,  ibid.] 

£Runo-Cairt,  s.  a  cart  with  open  sides,  i.e., 
made  with  rungs  or  spars  of  wood,  ibid.. 
West  of  S.] 

Ruxo-WHEEL,  «•  As  there  are  two  wheels 
in  a  corn-mill,  which  work  into  one  another, 
the  one  which  has  coss  drives  the  other, 
and  is  called  the  eog-wkul^  the  other,  from 
its  having  spokes  or  rung»^  is  called  the 
rung-wheely  Iloxb. 

[RUNG,  8.    A  hollow  sound,  Shetl.] 

[To  Rung,  v.  n.     To  reverberate,  to  give 

forth  a  hollow  sound,  ibid. 
Dan.  runge,  to  resound.] 

RuNGANDy/KiW.pr.  Raging,  resounding.  V. 
Ring,  v. 

RUNGATT,  adj.  Errat.  for  Runigaitt,  as 
elsewhere.    Fr.  renegat. 

"  This  fed  sow,— his  face  being  sweiting,  and  froath- 
ing  at  the  mouth  like  ane  hair,  spatt  at  Mr.  George 
WischMt,  saying,  Quhat  answeiris  thow  to  this  run- 
gatt  traitour  theife,  quhilk  we  have  dewlie  proved  be 
sufficient  witnee  againea  the  ?  "  Pitscottie's  Cron.,  p. 
460.    BuHigaiit,  p.  47Z 

To  RUNGE,  V.  n.  '<To  rummagei  to  search 
with  avidity ; "  Gall.  Encycl. ;  probably  a 
variety  of  Reenge. 

RUNG-IN,  part.  pa.  Worn  out  by  fatigue; 
applied  to  men  or  horses,  that  are  so  ex- 
hausted by  running  that  they  cannot  con- 
tend for  victory  any  longer ;  Fife. 

This  may  be  viewed  aa  an  additional  sense  of  the  v. 
to  Ring  m.    V.  the  origin  of  the  phrase  there  given. 

[RUNGY,  8.  Field  mustard,  Sinapia  arvensisj 
Shetl.] 

[RUNI,  8.  A  heap  of  stones,  ibid.  Norse, 
ntiif,  id.] 

RUNJOIST,  8.  A  strong  beam  laid  along 
the  side  of  the  roof  of  a  house  which  was 
to  be  covered  with  tliatch,  Aberd.  Pan. 
synon.  Lanarks. 

"  Strong  spars,  called  runioitts,  were  laid  along  side 
of  the  roof."    Agr.  Snrv.  Aberd.,  p.  129. 

[RUNK,  8.  A  broken,  or  twisted,  hence 
useless  branch  of  a  tree,  Shetl.  Dan. 
ratike,  a  branch.] 


RUK 
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[HUNK,  RuNKE,  $. '  A  fold,  a  plait,  a  crease^ 
West  of  S.    Dan.  fynke^  a  f old,  mmple.] 

BUNK,  adj.    1.  Wriakled,  Abcrd 

**Bftl  tlM  thing  that  uiger'cl  mt  -want  »▼»  waa,  to 
ba  aaa  aair  gmdg*d  by  a  chanler-chaftod  aaki  nuUt 
•aiian."    Joumaf  from  London,  p.  4. 

[8.  Used  as  a  «.,  and  applied  to  an  old  woman, 
SbetL 

8.  Dij,  as  applied  to  the  weather :  used  also 
as  a  verb,  as,  **  It's  beginning  to  runk^*  i.e^ 
to  diy  np,  ibid.] 

SuNKLE,  RuNKiLL,  8.    1.  A  wrinkle,  S. 

Aketo  bir  tbrawln  ilsaaM  did  away» 

And  bir  in  lebapo  transiorinrt  of  ane  trat, 
Hir  fonat  akoiit  with  runkiuu  and  mony  rat 

Dimg,  Fifya,  221,  85. 

S.  A  rumple;  a  crease,  S. 

*«Cbiiat  baia  laffit  tbe  kirfc,— to  mak  it  to  him  aelf 
l^oriooa  oongregationn,  haiffand  na  apot  nor  runkil, 


■or  ony  ddTka  thing,  bot  that  it  auld  be  haly  k  with- 
oatiapraif.'^  Abp.  Hamiltonn*!  Catecbiam«b  FoL  17, 
A.  bu 

ia  proTorbially  applied,  in  allnaion  to  what  are 
caUed  the  nicha  in  a  oow'a  honi.  "  We  mapr 
eild  by  the  runHet  of  your  hon» ;  "  Ramsay^ 


a 

pcetend 


lyonr  end  oy  tne  runkUa  ot  your  Hon* ;  icamsay  a 
Iror.,'  n.  75 ;  "apoken  to  old  maida  when  they 
tend  to  oe  yonng  ;^  Kelly,  p.  358. 

To  RuNKLE,  V.  o.  1.  In  part.  pa.  runlled, 
rmnciled,  wrinkled,  S. 

At  bat'at  at  the  shearing  nae  yonnkers  are  Jearing; 
Iba  baniteia  are  runhlea.  lyait,  and  grey. 

itiUim*s  &  Sbnga,  ii  S. 

Anld  Bessie,  in  her  red  coat  brew. 

Game  wi*  her  ain  oe  Nanny, 
An  odd-like  wife,  they  said,  that  saw, 

A  monpin  madUra  granDy. 

JUmmj^s  Ponu^  i.  S78L 

2.  To  crease,  to  crumple,  S. 

A.-S.  wrmd-ian,  Belg.  irrmcl9ff-«a,  Genn.  runi<el-' 
m,  811.-G.  fyndb-o,  rugare, 

[RuNKLED,  adj.  Wrinkled,  crumpled,  creas- 
ed, tossed,  broken,  S.] 

RUVELT,  adj.    Wrinkled,  shrivelled,  S. 

He  feU  a  prey  to  nmlify  eild, 
An's  trampit  alf  afore  nsi 

A.  Wat<m's  Poemt,  1790,  p.  204. 

To  RUNK,  V.  a.  1.  To  deprive  one  of  what  he 
was  formerly  in  possession  of,  whether  by 
fair  or  foul  means ;  as,  in  play,  to  take  all 
one's  money,  S.B. 

2.  To  attack  or  endeavour  to  undermine  one's 
character,  Ayrs. 

8.  To  satirize,  ibid. 

A«^  vTfNCf.'fi^ns,  dolus;  or  Tent,  vronck,  wronet, 
injuria ;  latens  odium.  Most  probably  it  has  originally 
Men  used  in  a  bad  sense,  from  uL  reiuki,  crafty, 
ffonib-or,  irand;  Fera.  t€hc,  guile. 

[RUN-MILK,  8.  Milk  coagulaUd  by  the 
heat  of  the  weather,  Slictl.] 


[RUNNALAN,  #.    V.  Runnick.] 

RUNNER,  8.  In  cutting  up  of  beeves,  the 
slice  which  extends  across  the  fore-part  of 
the  carcase  under  the  breast,  S.  V.  Nine- 
holes. 

RUNNICK,  RuNNALAN,  B.  A  kennel,  a 
drain,  Shetl. 

Id.  renna,  canatii. 

RUNNIE,«.    A  hog,  a  boar,  Shetl. 

laL  rajie,  Terree  non  castratua^  Sn.-0.  fion^,  id.  Ihra 
derivea  these  terma  from  roa,  an  old  word  signifying 
pniritna,  lascivia. 

RUNRIG.  Used  both  as  an  adj.  and  a  «. 
1.  Applied  to  land  belonging  to  different 
owners,  S. 

"  A  separate  actpassed  in  the  same  aession  of  par- 
liament, 1695,  c.  23,  for  diTiding  lands  belonging  to 
different  proprietors,  which  lie  runrig,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  acrea  beloneing  to  boroughs  or  inoorpora- 
tiona.  Lands  ara  said  to  lie  runrlg,  when  the  alter- 
nate ridges  of  a  field  belong  to  different  proprietors.'* 
«•-«-•— »8lnstit.,  R  IIL  T.  iii.  a.  69. 


"Landis  lyand  tocidder  in  rin-rigf  and  swa  per- 
tenand  and  occnpyit  be  divers  and  sindrie  periounis, 
everie  ane  of  tluune  may  be  compellit,  at  the  instance 
of  ane  other,  to  concur  in  keiping  of  gnde  nichtbour- 
heid  ane  with  the  other,  in  tilling,  lalrnQring,  sawing, 
acheiring,  pastouring,  and  dvkeing,  and  in  all  uther 
thingis  pertening  to  gude  and  thriftie  nichtbourheid.*' 
Balfoors  Ptact.,  p.  M6,  537.    V.-  NroHTBOcr&UEiD. 

2.  iiifn-rigr  is  also  expL,  **  a  common  field,  in 
which  the  different  farmers  had  different 
ridges  allotted  to  them  in  different  years, 
accordmg  to  the  nature  of  their  crops.** 
P.  Ayton,  Berw.  Statist.  Ace,  i.  80,  N. 

This  mode  of  oossession,  or  of  farming,  baa  been 
aooonnted  for  in  the  foUowinc  manner : — 

"  Thia  neighbourhood,  on  both  sides  of  Tweed,  was 
formeriy  the  warlike  part  of  the  country,  and  exposed 
to  the  inroads  of  the  English  ;  the  lands,  therefore,  all 
lay  run-rig,  that  when  the  enemies  came,  all  the 
neighboorhood,  beinff  equally  concerned,  might  run  to 
oppoee  them."  P.  Smallholm,  Roxb.  SUtist  Ace., 
iii.  217. 

The  same  reason  is  elsewhere  assigned  for  this  mode 
of  farming,  Ibid.,  i.  80,  81,  ▼.  322,  N. 

The  same  absurd  plan  of  farming  exists  in  the 
Hebrides.  V.  Pennant's  Tour,  1772,  p.  201.  Vari- 
cos  estates  in  S.  are  still  possessed  in  this  manner.  Jn 
Orkney,  this  mode  remains  both  among  tenanta  and 
landholders. 

"Many  of  the  lands  that  belong  to  the  same 
proprietor,  as  well  as  those  that  are  the  property  of 
difierent  proprietors,  are  blended  together  in  what  ia 
called  runrig,"    Barry's  Orkney,  p.  352, 

Notwithstanding  the  plausibleness  of  the  reason 
assigned  for  this  custom,  as  securing  common  exer- 
tion during  a  state  of  warfare,  it  would  seem  that 
we  ought  to  trace  it  to  an  earlier  period.  It  is  most 
probably  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Gothic  or  Ger- 
man manners.  We  learn  from  Tacitus  (De  Moribus 
Germ.)  that,  "among  the  Germans,  the  cultivated 
lands  were  not  considered  as  the  property  of  indivi- 
duals, but  of  the  whole  tribe,  whicn  they  cultivated, 
and  sowed,  and  reaped,  in  common. "  V.  Barry,  p.  103. 
CaoMr  givea  materially  the  same  account  of  the 
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man  of  the  Ckniuuit.  "Neque  qniaqiuuii  i^ 
Bodnm  oertom,  ant  fine«  habet  proprioa ;  Md  magis- 
tnlu»  ao  principea  in  annoa  aingulos  gentibua,  oogna- 
tioniMaqiie  hominuin,  ^ui  una  coierunt,  quantum,  et 
q«o  loeo  Tiaum  eat,  agn  adtribuant,  atque  anno^oat 
alio  tranaire  oogunt."    De  Bell.  Gall.  Lib.  ri.  e.  A 

The  preTftlence  of  nm-rt^  in  Orkney  and  Shetland, 
•Ten  amone  different  landholdera,  affbras  a  strong  pre- 
anmptioa  wat  it  was  introduced  from  iOennany  or 
Scandinavia,  and  gradually  found  ita  way,  in  Scotland, 
lirom  N<Nrth  to  South. 

Tlia  name  seems  evidently  derived  from  the  cireum- 
atanee  of  these  lands  or  ridges  runnintf  parallel  to  each 
other. 

RUNSE,  RuNSH,  8.  1.  •*The  noise  a  sharp 
instrument  makes,  piercing  flesh;**  Gall. 
£ncycL 

F^.  r^nei,  "hurled,>or  making 'a  whurring  noise;** 
Cotgr.  Or  from  ronff-er,  to  gnaw,  as  denoting  the 
•ound  made  by  this  operation.    V.  Ransh,  Roxsh,  v. 

[2.  The  act  of  grinding  any  harsh  edible  sub- 
stance.   V.  RuNCii. 

3.  The  piece  taken  out  by  such  an  act;  as, 
^  He  took  a  runsh  o'  the  turmet,  i.e.  turnip. 
West  of  S.] 

[To  RuNsn,  V.  n.    V.  Ruxcii.] 
RUNSY,  $,    A  common  hackney  horse. 

Vpon  aae  rude  rujijyhe  roschit  out  of  toun, 
In  ane  ryall  array  he  rydis  Aill  richt 
Euin  to  the  mountaiiL  - 

Rat^CoUifear,  D.  j.  a. 

i^oimeie,  id.  Chaucer.    Prol.  v.  392. 

He  rode  upon  a  rouncie,  as  he  oouthe. 

LbB.  runcUi'VS,  eouus  minor,  gresarius ;  Du  Cange. 
O.Fk*.  trmein,  roneht,  ronci,  cheval  ae  service  ;  Roque- 
fort. CR  rhwHsi,  a  rough-coated  horse,  a  pack-hone ; 
Owen. 

RUNT,  8.    I.  The  trunk  of  a  tree. 


J 


-Muskanetreis  Rproutit, 


Combust,  barrant,  unblomit,  and  onleifit, 
Auld  rottin  runtis  quharin  na  sap  was  leifit 

Police  of  Honour,  L  S.  • 

2.  The  hardened  stem  or  stalk  of  a  plant,  as 
of  colewort  or  cabbage.  A  kail^runt^  the 
stem  of  colewort,  S. 

"The  atema,  or,  to  give  them  their  ordinary  ap- 
pellation, the  runts,  are  placed  aomewhere  above 
the  head  of  the  door;  ana  the  Christian  names  of 
the  people  whom  chance  brings  into  the  house,  are, 
according  to  the  priority  of  placing  the  runts,  the 
namea  in  question.^   Burns,  iii.  126,  N.    V.  Bowkail. 

3.  The  tail  of  an  animal ;  properly,  the  upper 
part  of  it ;  Galloway. 

Hie  cow  was  missed  at  the  slap, 
At  milking  time  at  e'en.~ 

oeck*d  her  gaucy  runt,' 


Upo'  the  hill/*  the  callant  cries, 
''She  oeck*d  her  gaucy  runt,** 

Dapi4Uon*s  Seasons,  p.  Ml 


4.  "A  short  person;**  Gall.  Encycl. 

5.  An  old  cow,  S.  B.;  a  cow  that  lias  given 
over  breeding,  Caithn. 

Thia  18  evidently  ouito  different  from  the  sense  of 
the  word,  as  used  m  England,  where  it  signifies  an  ox 

VOU  IV. 


or  cow  of  a  email  aise.  It  ia  probably  from  the  aame 
origin,  however ;  Belg.  rund,  a  bollock,  Qerm.  rinde, 
a»  ox  or  oow.    V.  Raivo  Mart. 

6.  An  old  woman,  q.  a  withered  hag.      An 

opprobrious  name  for  a  female,  generally 

one  advanced  in  life,  with  the  adj.  auld 

prefixed,  S. 

Probw  this  ia  the  secondary  sense  of  the  term  as  de- 
noting ao  old  cow.  For  in  the  north  of  England,  a 
woman  ta  aaid  to  be  runted  when  she  is  fifty  years 
old ;  it  being  a  question  aometimea  put  to  a  aon,  '*  Is 
jonr  mother  runted  yet  ?  ** 

laL  kruMd  ia  expL  mulier ;  but  poeticallv,  from  the 
name  of  a  heathen  goddess.  It  also  signifies,  Mulier 
libertina. 

The  term  ia  nerhapa  radically  the  aame  with  Germ. 
rimde,  [O.  H.  Germ,  rinta,]  bark  ;  also,  crust :  a  runt, 
S.  being  but  the  atalk  hardened  into  a  aort  of  bark  ? 

To  RUNT,  V.  n.  To  bounce,  to  prance,  to 
caper ;  to  rush  forth,  Galloway. 

Forth  frae  the  bouse  away  they  runted; 
Svearinx  their  wroth  wufd  ne'er  be  blunted, 

WhOe  Uv'd  a  cko, 
That  would  wi'  gun  or  braid-sword  dunt  it, 

Wi*  man  to  man. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  85. 

Ytm  the  hills  he  hamewanl  runted.  Ibid,  89. 

Thia  term,  as  necessarily  including  the  idea  of  im- 
petnoai^,  ta  moat  probably  from  IsL  runte,  a  boar 
not  ^Ided,  (Verel.)  Su.-G.  ronte,  runte,  id.  from  ron, 
pmntna,  laacivia.  Hence  also  ronsk,  a  stallion ;  Germ. 
ramz-en,  ooire.  If  this  conjecture  be  weU  founded, 
rmni  may  be  viewed  as  resembling  Brainijt  not  only 
in  signification,  but  in  traduction. 

There  may  be  aome  affinitv  between  this  term  and 
the  well-known  phrase  used  by  Shakespear,  Aroint 
thee  wikhl  (Macbeth);  especially  aa  ^* Hynt  you, 
witch,  quoth  Bease  Locket  to  her  mother,"  is  a  pro- 
verbial phrase  in  Cheshire.    V.  Ray,  Grose. 

If,  however,  we  8upi>ose  rynt  to  be  an  abbreviation, 
and  aroimi  to  be  the  original  pronunciation  ;  the  tenii 
might  periiapa  be  viewM  as  a  corr.  of  Fr.  arry  avant, 
*'on  afore,  away  there  hoe;  from  the  Carter'a  cry, 
Arry;"  Cotgr. 

BUNTHEREOUT,  *.  A  vagabond,  one 
who  has  no  fixed  residence,  who  lives  as  it 
were  Bub  dio^  S.;  rather  rinthereouL 

'*  The  &e*er  be  in  me,  sir,  if  I  think  you're  safe 
amang  theae  Highland  runthereouis,**  Waverley, 
iii.  132. 

fVom  the  v.  to  run  or  rin,  and  the  adv.  thereout,  out 
of  doora,  in  the  open  air.    V.  Tiiairowt. 

RUmVULL,  adj.  "  A  person  is  said  to  be 
runttndl^  when  out  of  the  reach  of  the  law;" 
Gall.  Encyc.    V.  Will,  adj. 

RURALACH,  a.  «A  native  of  the  rural 
world  ;**  Gall*  Encyc. 

RURYK,  adj.    Rural,  rustic,  vulgar. 

Wallace  a  lord  he  may  be  cicpyt  weyll, 
Thocht  ruryk  folk  tharoff  hatr  litiU  feill, 
Na  deyme  na  lord,  bot  landi-s  be  thair  part. 

Waliace,  vii.  S98,  MS. 
Lat.  rus,  mr-iV,  the  country. 

To  RUSCII,  RuscuiT,  Rcss,  Rwyss,  v.  a. 
1.  To  drive,  to  drive  back,  to  put  to  flight, 
to  overthrow. 
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Vor  thai  wtthia  war  ircbt  worthy ; 
▲■d  thaim  defendyt  douchtaly ; 
Ajtd  fu§d^  thair  Ikyia  ott  agayM. 
Sam  ba>t|  aua  woondyt,  aiun  als  slaynii 

Battowr,  Ir.  98, 1I& 

Vor  alhyr  part  set  all  thair  mycht 
Tb  nudU  thair  fkyia  in  tha  ^ht ; 
And  with  all  mycot  on  othyr  dang. 

a2l,  ziT.  SOO,  Ma 


nyla  that  tha  IngUs  thara 
Ob  hak  a  grat  apaoa  rwystwd  wart. 

IFyiitowM,  YiiL  2flL  141 

[2.  At  a  9.  fi.,  to  fall  down^  Barbour,  xiL  513.] 

0iL-Q.  ru$-itf  nuk-o^  A.-S.  hrto$<M,  rasa-an,  to  roah* 
Id  Ian  dsira.  Ihra  viewa  Moea.-0.  driuA-an  aa 
9ngmSkf  the  mna^  only  with  d  prefixed.    laL  Krym^ 


BuacHE,  RwHTS»  «•    Drive,  violent  exertion 
of  force ;  [onset,  attack.] 

Ihalra  thai  layid  on  dwyhs  for  dwyhn, 
Wyth  mony  a  rap ;  and  mony  a  nmy« 
^  ddtia-tathatfelde. 


IFyntowM,  TiiL  la  202. 

To  SUSE^  Boose,  v.  a.  To  extol,  to  com- 
mend highljr;  sometimes  written  rtese^  S. 
Riui^  ffOMte^  reuze^  A.  Bon 

Byttand  at  eb  ftk  ane  lais  his  antant ; 
Cnpis  of  pace,  and  nue  it  now.  lat  te, 
Qafai  that  thay  yoonder  inoaoii  your  conntie. 

Doug.  VirgU,Kr9,42, 

ThtmA  am  be  trsw.  I  wot  rrcht  few  ar  thei ; 
Who  flndith  trothe,  let  him  his  lady  nue, 
Jfaifyas—'a  TuL  qfCreseide  Chron.,  &  P,,l  174. 

Otmm  flaw  the  men  thoa  likes  to  roote. 

Rawua^s  Work$^  1. 1291 

Iht  wirid  win  like  me  if  I'm  rta*d  by  yon. 

iUI.,S47. 

''Svaiy  body  maet  tha  ford  as  he  finds  it ;"  a  Prov. 
Badd.  i«.,  eommendB  it  more  or  leas.  For  here  the 
IsffM  ia  meant  to  bear  an  ambifluoos  aenae. 

••JhMS  thefair  dnyat  nighty  a  Prov.  "Commend 
Ml » thiog,  or  project,  tiU  it  haa  ita  fuU  effect ;"  KeUy, 
piSBL 

n TWtti  ia  aometimea  naed»  aa  in  the  S.  Pror. ;  "If 
il be  flit  it  ia  aa  iUruatdf*  Le.,  diacommended.     V. 

Keiir*  p.  sia 

Tka  tcna,  in  ita  primary  aenae,  baa  inclnded  the  idea 
of  bowling.  It  haa  still  a  similar  application.  One  ia 
aaid  t»  fwse  himmlf;  also,  to  nue  Am  gudtB^  when  he 
arsisn  them  to  thooe  of  others.  This  oorresponda  to 
IsL  fw—a,  jactabnndi  malta  effutio ;  O.  Andr.  Rot^ 
hadara^  aztellere  ;  VereL  Ind.  8a.-0.  tq9^^  rwi%<^ 
Dlaa.  rpe-«r,  ItaL  mss-ore^  id.  Ihre  imagines  that  it 
may  bo  derired  from  rat-o,  to  elevate.  It  would  be 
mora  Bataral  to  refer  to  Moea.-0.  roafa,  speech; 
especially  aa  laL  roNs,  eridently  allied  to  niM^  aenotea 
prod%alitj  of  worda,  futile  talk. 

RUSE,  Suisse,  Buss,  %.    1.  Boast. 

I  compt  na  thing  al  thocht  yone  &nt  Troianis 
Bekin  thar  latis  that  thame  bidder  brocht, 
Al  aie  vane  mae  I  fere  as  thing  of  nocht. 
In  ease  thay  proude  be  of  the  Goddis  ansaeria. 
And  thame  awaat  therof  with  CbUoiui  feri^ 

Jkmg.  VirgU,  279,  la    . 
Bon  spendison  the  anld  Tse, 
8am  msJds  ane  tnme  ruae. 

ML  ProL  238,  b.  a 

fb  mak  a  hime  ruse,  to  boast  where  there  is  no 
gnNmd  lor  it^  hot  the  reverse ;  as,  to  boast  of  fulness^ 
imeia  in  poverty.   Thia  phrase  is  still  used,  Anf. 

Mnt  cif  KiBff  David  war  leivand  in  thir  dayis  f 
Ibe  qanilk  did  found  sa  mony  gay  Abayia. — 


His  suoosssoors  maks  litill  ruisae,  I  ges, 
Of  his  devotioun,  or  of  his  holiness. 

Lyndaag,  &  P.  A,  il  282. 

pronnetor  of  the  small  estate  of  Denchar,  in 
,  haa  in  his  possession,  till  the  year  1745,  when 
il  waa  carried  off  by  the  Highlandera,  in  their  search 
Isr  arms,  a  broad  s#ord,  transmitted  from  one  heir  to 
aaotber,  with  this  curious  inscription  ; 

At  Bennoekbom  I  serv'd  the  Bruce, 
Of  quhilk  the  IngUs  had  na  ruu. 

The  account  baa  this  collateral  proof  of  authenticity, 
tibat  the  family  have  in  their  possession  seisins  from  the 
of  David  Bruce   downwards.     These   I   have 


Gome,  fill  us  a  oQg  of  swatu. 
We  11  mak  nae  mair  toam  roou. 

MaggU'9  Tocher^  HenFt  CUL,  it  7a 

S.  CSommenclationy  praise ;  without  the  idea  of 
boasting  being  included,  S. 

Mm  ia  naad  in  thb  aenae,  0.  E. 

A  morn  Lybeans  was  boun 
For  to  Wynne  renonn. 
And  ros  wythoute  les. 

LyUaut,  Bitmm'a  B.  if:  it,  iL  83. 

Chancier,  rvae,  commend. 

8a.-G.  ftM,  roo$^  praise.  Ihre  observes,  that  it  waa 
naad  by  ancient  wnters  in  the  aenae  of  boasting.  Isl. 
ibnsoaias  pcaise,  Dan.  rot&gkfe^  boasting. 

Ruber,  «.    One  habituated  to  self-commenda- 

tlMU 

**  A  great  mser  was  never  a  ffpod  rider ; "  S.  Prov. 
"A  man  that  boaata  much,  seldom  perfonna  well ; " 
Kdly,  p.  36. 

RUSH,  s.  A  sort  of  flux  or  diarrhoea  in 
sheep^  when  first  put  upon  new  or  rank 
pasture,  Teviotd.,  Loth. 

•*  Parsings  or  Riuh,  Mr.  Stevenson.  Diarrhoea,  or 
R9^    SfrTLaidUw.''    Essays  HighL  Soo.,  iii.  407. 

RUSH,  s.  An  eruption  on  the  skin,  S. 
Hence,  iwA-W,  the  vulgar  name  for 
scanet  fever,  o. 

Laacaah.  nuh  must  be  originally  the  same ;  although 
naad  in  a  more  limited  sense,  aa  defined  by  T.  Bobbina, 
**a  aort  of  itch  with  infants."  Both  terms  seem 
fonned  from  synon.  verba ;  lor  nuch  aignifiea  to  rusA, 
to  break  out  forcibly. 

BUSHIE,*.    A  broil,  Fife. 

Tent.    myscA,  strepitus,  ruvsch^en,  atrepere,  per- 
atrepere.    8u.-G.  Isl.  ruak-a,  id. 
Sn.-G.  IsL  rwJt,  strepitus,  turbatio :  nuk-ii,  turbare, 
tarbare ;  8u.-G.  id.,  motitare,  concutere. 


To  RUSK,  V.  n.  1.  To  scratch,  to  claw  with 
vehemence,  Fife.  It  is  often  conjoined 
with  a  synon.  term ;  as,  Ruskin*  and  elauwifC. 

2.  To  pluck  roughly ;  as  when  a  horse  tears 
hay  from  a  stack,  he  is  said  to  be  ruskiiC  at 
it,  Fife;  to  Tlisit,  synon. 

Sic  nukii,  bandless  graith 
Wad  hand  a  warld  a-steer. 

M&  Poem. 

Tent,  nqfaeeh-en,  rocUus,  ruydHch^ea^  scabere,  terere, 
frieare  ;  Kilian.  He  views  ruyd,  scabies,  aa  the  origin  ; 
Qcrm.rMd. 
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BUSKIEy  8.  1.  A  basket  for  carrying  corn, 
daring  the  operation  of  sowing,  Perths. 
Loth. 

It  k  «BAd«  of  twi^i  of  briar  and  wheat  atraw. 

2.  ^  A  sort  of  a  yessel  made  of  straw  to  hold 
meal  in.'' 

*'  Ton  ara  aa  small  aa  Um  twitter  of  a  twin*d  ruaky  /' 
8.  Pn>T.  ;  **  a  taunt  to  a  maid,  that  woold  gladly  be 
esteemed  neat^  and  small ;"  Kelly,  p.  395. 

8.  A  hive  for  bees^  made  of  rushes  or  straw, 
S.B*  ikepf  synon* 

4.  A  coarse  straw  hat  worn  by  pcasant-girls 
'  and  others,  for  defending  their  faces  front 
the  son,  Boxb.,  Meams ;  sjmon.  Bongrace. 

From  A«-8.  rhe^  a  rosh,  Sa.-G.  rusk,  congeries 
▼irgnltomm ;  or  rather,  radically  the  aame  with  rystia, 
Oenn.  revfdhe^  Ft.  rueke^  a  bee-nive. 

BUSEIE.  !•  As  an  adj.^  healthy  and  stout, 
as,  ^He's  a  ruskie  fallow,"  a  vigorous  young 
man  ;  *^  That's  a  ruskU  fychel,"  that  is  a 
stout  healthy  young  foal,  Upp.  Clydes. 

[2.  As  a  «.,  A  strong  person  of  rough  manners, 
Banffs.] 

This  aeoBM  radlcany  the  aame  with  Rasch,  Rash; 
q.  T.    ImL  roetk-Tt  Sa.-0.  Ban.  raakf  atrenuua,  fortis. 

[BUSSA,  $.  A  stallion.  Used  to  denote 
the  male  of  any  species,  as  hesta  does  tlie 
female ;  as,  ncssa  oatm,  a  boy.  hesta  bcdmj 
a  girl,  ShetL    Faroese,  ro«,  a  horse.] 

[Bussis-FOAL,  s.  A  young  stallion,  a  slovenly 
person,  ibid.] 

[BUSSAT,  BuasATE,  adj.  Of  a  dull  red  or 
brown  colour,  Accts.  L.  H.  Treasurer,  i.  14, 
Dickson.] 

[BuSSAT,      BUSSATE,     BUSSAIT,     S.         Cloth 

genersJlv  of  a  coarse  sort  worn  by  the  lower 
order  of  people.  It  was  at  m^t  named 
from  its  colour;  but  latterly  the  term 
indicated  the  quality  rather  than  the  colour 
of  the  cloth,  ibid.  i.  17, 234.    O.  Fr.  ruaaet.} 

[BUTE^  8.  A  root ;  rute  andgrundj  the 
origin,  source,  cause,  Lyndsay,  The  Dreme, 
1.  880.] 

BUTE,  8.    A  blow.  V.  Bout,  #.  2. 

BUTE,  s.  A  fowl ;  perhaps  the  same  with 
the  Rood-Gooae. 

*«  The  wylde  goae  of  the  greit  bind,  ii.  a.    The  claik^ 


2nink,  and  nUe,  the  price  of   the  peice,  xviii.d. 
LCta  Mar.  1551,  e.  11,  Edit.  1566. 
IbL  krotia  ia  the  name  given  to  a  species  of  wild 
goose ;  anser  montanns.    &  is  also  called  FiaUa  rota, 
q.  the  fell  (or  moontain)  nUe;  O.  Andr.,  p.  124.     V. 
RoodGoosb. 


BUTEMASTEB,  Butmasteh,  Bootemas- 
TEB,  s.  The  captain  of  a  troop  of  horse ; 
the  same  with  BUnuuter^  q.  ▼. 

Appointit— 8'  Johne  Broan  to  be — rtUemcuier  of  on 
of  the  aaidia  troopes,  and — Thomas  Craig  of  Riooar- 
tottn,  and  Williame  Stewart,  to  be  rootemasierii  of  the 
wther  two  tniopea."    AcU  Cha.  L,  Ed.  1814,  VL  45. 

"We  lost  also  four  lievetenant  oolonellB,  together 
with  a  number  of  rutmasters,  captaines,  lieyetenants 
and  ensignes.'*    Monro's  £x^.,  P.  II.,  p.  67. 

Monro  uses  the  tenn,  as  if  it  had  denoted  a  sitaation 
anperior  to  that  of  a  captain,  corresponding  with 
flMijbr.  No  distinction  ia  made^  however,  by  lexico- 
gn^dbera.    V.  Ritmastsr. 

EUTH,  adj.  Kind.  '*Ruth  and  ready," 
still  disposed  to  shew  kindness,  Ayrs. 

*'  She  has  been  a  moot  excellent  wife,  and  a  decent 
woman,  and  had  aye  a  ruth  and  ready  hand  for  the 
needfol."    The  Provost,  p.  254. 

A.-S.  kreow-ian,  misereri :  Mee  krtowetht  me  mise- 
lek;  Lye. 

BUTHEB,  8.  A  loud  noise,  a  tumultuous 
ciy,  an  upn>ar,  S. 

-^— >  Sie  a  ruther  raise,  tweeah  riving  hair, 
Screediog  of  ktirches,  crying  dool  and  care, 
Wf  thad  for  thud  upon  their  bare  breast  bane, 
To  see't  and  hear't,  wad  break  a  heart  of  stane. 

Ron's  HeUnart,  p  23.  - 

A.>Sw  hftUkf  commotion,  C.  B.  rkiUhr,  impetus, 
rkmikro,  earn  impetu  ferri,  Ir.  ruathar,  i>il]age.  It 
may,  however,  be  of  the  same  origin  with  Buddy, 
q.T.»  especially  as  IsL  hrid  denotes  a  combat. 

To  BuTHEB,  V.  fi.  1.  To  storm,  to  bluster, 
Meams. 

2.  To  roar,  ibid.    Y.  Buther,  8. 
BUTHEB,  BuTHYR, «.    Eudder. 

A  hnndreth  scbippis,  that  rulhyr  bur  and  ayr. 
To  tnras  thair  gud,  in  hawyn  was  lyand  thar. 

WaUaee,  vii.  10S6,  H3. 

O.  E.  **Roikffr  of  a  ahyp.  Ampluatre.  Temo,'*  Ac. 
Prompt.  Parr. 

BUTHIE,  8.  The  noise  occasioned  in  the 
throat  or  breast  by  oppressed  respiration, 
Aberd. 

A.-S.  kmi^n,  IsL  kriot-a,  (pret.  hraul),  ronchos  do- 
cers,  stertere ;  krot,  Ary<-r,  ronchus.  Hence  O.E.  U> 
raui,  to  snore. 

BUTILLAND,  part.  pr. 

I  am  ane  blak  monk,  said  the  rutilland  Rauin, 
8a  said  the  Glaid,  I  am  ane  halie  Freir  ; 
And  hes  power  to  bring  you  quick  to  heuin. 

Lyndsa/s  Warkis,  1592,  p  207. 

Thia  ia  printed  Butill  and  Rauin,  but  evidently  by 
miatake.  If  rutiUand  be  the  original  word,  it  mast 
aUnde  to  the  glossy  appearance  of  the  raven ;  Ft,  rutil- 
er,  Lat.  ruiU-are,  to  glitter.  In  later  editions  it  is  rai- 
ling, aa  synon.  with  rolpand,  an  epithet  used  in  the 
descriptioii  of  the  raven  in  the  preceding  stanza. 

BUTOUB,  8.    A  spoiler,  an  oppressor. 

"Than  sal  thay  corruppit  ruUmris,  his  mynyons,  be 
saint  as  kyngis,  and  haldyn  in  reuerence  amang  ws." 
Bellend.  Crou.  FoL  11,  a.    V.  RoYiiTEBS. 

[To  BUTT,  V.  n.  To  rake  up,  as  a  pig.  Shell. 
Dan.  rode,  to  rake  up,  to  trench  the  ground.] 
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BUTTERY,  B.    Lechery. 


I 


Tlioeht  Mho  iMwItcbcit  wald  in  ruUerv  ring, 

idmre, 


Th«  DobilUs  HMdd  nether  of.thir  endai    . 
That  lomM  to  Mt  nor  h«r  to  be  his  haira. 
DeeUtrmtimm^  Icl,  FoemM  Sixteenth  Cent,  p.  STI. 
Wnm  IV.  mif,  the  nit  of  deor.    Skinner  givM  dif- 
§nmk%  etymons  of  the  IV.  word.    Bat  perhaps  it  may 
be  moie  properly  traced  to  Sa.-0.  rui-^,  ▼sgsn,  dis- 
eamro;  as  touts  animals,  in  the  ruMina  state,  run 
from  plaos  to  plaos.    Seren.,  on  the  E.  word,  refers  to 
Goth.  rkMiur,  a  lam,  and  ratU^  to  bellow. 

ToRUVE,r,a.    To  clinch.    V.  Roovb. 
RUWriH.    Within. 

Pight  wss  prodly,  with  porpoar  and  pslW ; 
Blides  branden  abore,  u  brend  gold  bnght ; 
Mmnik  wss  a  ehapeU,  a  chambour,  a  halle : 
▲  chymnA  with  chsicole,  to  chaufe  the  knight. 

Wiih  Ami  wss  a  ehapsDe,  a  chsmbir,  and  sne  haulle. 

Xom/s  Sarl^  Pop,  PoeLry,  «t.  85. 

Perhape  it  had  been  originally  ia  vsUK  written  ac- 
ooiding  to  our  established  mode. 

[RUYD,  orfj.    Rude,  severe,  Barbour,  ii.  356. 

Fr.  n«fe,  rough,  harsh.] 
[RUTDLT,  ain.     Rudely,  boisterously,  ibid., 

11.349.] 

[To  RUYLT,  r. «.    To  roll  from  side  to  side, 
Shetl.    Sw.  mflfl,  Dan.  rii/l«,  to  roll.] 

[RuTLT,  ».    A  person  who  walks  in  a  rolling 

manner,  ibid.j 
To  RUYNATE,  v.  a.    To  destroy,  to  bring 

tomin. 

— ^'HareiBg  dUigentHe  and  advysitlie  oonsiderit  the 
catait  of  the  borcht  of  Dnnbartane,  being  in  danser  to 
be  rmmaiU  be  the  Tiolent  oourss  of  the  rirer  of  Levin 
and  lage  of  sea,  whereby  gif  tymous  remede  be  nocht 
'  BffOfySt,  in  Yerie  schoite  tyme  the  haill  towne  sail  be 
S«^t  away  and  distioyit,*  Ac.    Acto  Ja.  VL,  1607. 

Ed.  1814,  p.  37a 
LwB.  and  ItaL  rmmare,  destniere. 

[RUY8, >.pt  Rows,  streets,  Barbour,  xv.  71 .] 

[To  RtJZ,  V.  a.  and  n.    To  praise,  to  boast  of, 
ShetL    V.RusE.] 

[RtTZ,#.    Praise,  boasting,  ibid.] 
RWHYS,  Wyntown.    V.  Rcsche,  *. 
[RYBBALDAILL,  a.    Low  company,  Bar- 
bour, L'335.] 
[Rtbbaij>t,  8.   Low  dissipation,  ibid.,  i.  341.] 

RYBEES,  *.  pi.     [Plrob.  an  errat.  for  rubees^ 
rubies.] 

Thus  Schir  Oawara,  the  gay,  Oaynonr  he  ledes, 
Ib  a  gletennd  gide,  that  glemed  full  gay. 
With  liche  ribavnet  reiditctt,  ho  so  right  cedes, 
Bayled  with  ryisw  of  rial  aray.  ^  „.   ^  ,    ,  « 

[RYCHT,arf/.    Kght,  correct,  S.] 

[Rtcht,  s.    Right,  Barbour,  i.  78, 159 ;  also, 
that  which  is  right,  proper,  or  correct,  S.] 


[Rycht,  ado.    Right,  exactly,  Barbour,  i.  8  ; 

also,  very,  ibid.,  x.  84. 
[Rychtswa,  adv.     In    the  same    manner, 

accordingly.  Acts  James  II.] 

[Rycutwis,  Ryciitwiss,  adj.  Righteous, 
upright,  right,  proper,  Barbour,  ii.  159. 
A.-0.  ri/Uma,'] 

Righteously,  uprightly. 


Righteousness,  upright- 


[Rychtwisly,  ado. 
ibid.,  i.  366.] 

[Rychtwysness,  8. 
ness,  Wyntown.] 

[RYCHTIS.     Take  hia  rychtUy  took  the  Eu- 
charist, Accts.  L.  H.  Troas.,  i.  171,Dickson.] 

[RYDAR,  8.     A  gold  coin,  Accts.  L.  H. 
Treasurer,  i.  89,  Dickson.    V.  Ridare.] 

[RYDE,  adj.    Severe,  Barbour,  xii.  557.     V. 
RoiD,  Rude.] 

[To  RYDE,  Ryd,  v.  n.    To  ride,  Barbour,  ii. 

73;    part.  pr.  rydand;    part.  pa.  ryddin^ 

ryddytij  rydyn^ 
RYE-ORAIK,  8.    A  provincial  designation 

for  the  land-rail,  Reufrews.     Corncraik^  S. 

The  pairtrick  suog  his  e'ening  note. 
The  rjfe-craik  rispt  his  clam'rous  throat, 
While  there  the  beav'sly  vow  I  got 
That  sri'd  her  my  own. 

TcautahUTs  Poena,  p.  154. 

This  name  differs  from  the  common  one,  merely 
in  the  specification  of  a  particular  species  of*  frain^ 
from  aimdst  which  this  fowl  occasionally  sends  forth 
its  unvarying  note. 

RYFART,  8.    A  radish.    V.  Reefort. 

To  RYFE  ouU  r.  a.  To  plough  up  land  that 
has  been  lying  waste,  or  in  pasturage ;  sy- 
non.  break  tip. 

"We,  for  the  gnde  trew  and  faithful  service  done, 
and  to  be  done  to  ws,  he  owre  lovittis  the  baillies 
burgesses  and  communite  of  Selkirk, —grantis  and 
gevM  license  to  thame,  and  thair  successors,  to  njft 
%U,  breke,  and  teil  yeirlie  ane  thousand  acres  of  thair 
eommon  landis  of  our  said  burgh  in  what  part  thairof 
thai  pleas,  for  polecy,  strengthmg,  and  bigmng  of  the 
sam^,"  Ac.  Charter  James  V.  1538,  ap.  Minstrelsy 
Border,  L  2W.    V.  RivB. 

[RYQ,  8.  A  ridge,  Barbour,  xix.  308,  314 ; 
also,  the  back,  §.     A.-S.  hrycg,  the  back.] 

[RYGORUSLY,  adv.    Strictly,  Barbour,  iv. 

88 ;  severely,  vi.  136.] 
[RYME,  8.     Rime,  verse,  Barbour,  iii.  178. 

A.-S.  rim^ 
[RYMMYLL,  Rummel,  8.     A  blow,  ibid., 

xii.  557.] 
[To  RYN,  V.  n.    To  run,  ibid.,  i.  103  :  part. 

pr.  rynandy  tynnand,  Isl.  rennaf  to  run.] 
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[RiNNABE-ABOUT.  Tbe  same  with  Rinaboutf 
q.v.] 

SYK,  Ryke,  adj.    [Nobk^  weU-to-do,  rich.] 

Behyra  TboniM  of  Mw^giswt  flMl  ilk  tydt 
Herd,  lliiil  the  Uid  Bnty  vaU  ryde, 
Wyth  all  the  foike  of  Benryke, 
Tliat  worthy  war,  bath  pore  aM  fjul, 
IViwart  DwBi  let  h jm  to  fine. 

IfyMloini,  ix,  278. 

The  land  had  icst,  the  folk  won  rwbe, 
Aad  Jbriowiie  wee  of  ftojt  and  f ode. 

ITfiilMm,  Till  88u  214 

Than  Edooaide  adf  wai  ealBt  a  Boy  Aill  rvL 

Wmtiiux,  L  120,  MSl 

Moea-0.  reik»,  prinoepi^  Macfoctoa;  A.-S.  riea, 
prinoopa,  poteoa;  fyr,  oil-U.  Hk,  Belg.  ryk,  IbL 
rj^ur,  divoa. 

Thoao  tenua  wore  primarily  UMd  to  denote  power, 
which,  in  baihoroiu  timea,  was  the  great  aouroe  of 
wealth ;  becanae  powerfal  men  enrich  themaelvea  by 
making  the  weak  their  pray. 

To  RYND|  V.  n.     !•  To  pertain^  to  belong. 

"  Unt  to  oooaiddcr,  geao  the  genrale  consalis 

had  the  sprait  of  God  to  do  that  thing  qahilk  ryndU 
to  the  weiil  of  the  reat  of  the  oongreeatioun,  as  had  the 
Apoatolia?— Swa  it  la  neoeaiare,  that  thay  qahilkia 
ooeupyia  tiie  place  of  the  Apoetlis,  hane  the  gyit  of  the 
haly  gaist  (oonfonno  to  the  promeia  of  oure  Haloeour), 
to  do  In  idl  aortia  that  rymiU  to  thair  oi&ce." 
Kennedy  of  CroaragneU,  Compend.  Tractiae,  p.  27. 

"If.  Quintjrno.  It  fymlef  to  yow  to  preif,  that 
Melchieedee  made  no  oblatioo  of  braad  and  wine  Tnto 
God."  Beaaomng  betoix  OroangneO  and  J.  Knox,  D. 
11  jn. 

"  We  haTo  thocht  nooeaaaretoaend  onto  your  Grace 
thia  berar— for  declaratioan  of  aie  thingis  aa  rpndis 
hiehtlie  to  the  oommono  wcale  of  baith  thir  reaunes, 
traiating  that  it  will  bo  yonr  Grada  plttsoar  to  con- 
diaoend  and  grant  onto  the  aanyn.*  Lett  Earl  of 
Arran  to  Hon.  VUL,  Kdth'a  Hiat  App.,  p.  12. 

2.  To  tend. 

— "The  qnhilk — libcU— waa  aUoterlie  generate,  in- 
opta,  k  Tncertane,  noeht  ezpreawnd  the  tyme  and 
manor,  Aa  the  quhilk  of  the  coomiouno  law— auld 
haae  bene  ex^eaiie  ezpremit;  Ttherwayia  the  said 
Bobertia  joat  defenaia  in  aa  gret  ane  causa,  quhilk 
fyndU  to  the  tynaale  of  lif,  landia,  and  guidis,  war 
tane  away  oontrar  all  ordonr  of  law,  equite,  A  res- 
aoone."    Acta  Mary,  1543^  Ed.  1814,  p.  440. 

"My  lord  Justice,  Ac.  contiiiewis  tho  summondis 
raait — tniching  tho  prodoctioiiiie  of  ane  decret  gevin 
be  tho  Papia  halines  of  his  oundinalia  conccmyng  the 
porehesing  of  the  biachoprick  of  Dunkeld,  to  be  sene 
A  conaiderit— gif  the  aamin  ryttdi*  to  the  enorme  hurt 
of  the  prenilege  of  tho  croone  or  nocht."  Acta  Mary 
1646^  Ed.  1814,  p.  446.     - 

8n.4>.  rind-a,  A.-S.  krim-am^  aethrin-an^  Germ,  retn- 
en,  tangero ;  O.  Teut.  reen-^M,  conterminnni  case.  I 
need  scarcely  obaerve,  that  iomekmff,  used  mctaph.,  is 
eqairalont  to^  concermnfff  pertaining  to. 

To  RYND,  V.  a.  A  term  applied  to  one 
whose  aiFain  are  in  disorder;  ^Gio  him 
time  to  rynd  himselly**  i.e.,  allow  him  time 
to  get  things  into  some  sort  of  order,  Pertlis. 

I  know  not  whether  thia  haa  any  relation  to  Itil. 
nra-o,  (rjfJMii,  fyiif,)  oocnltaa  rea  peraerutari;  or  to 
MUt,  puma,  q.  to  clear  one*a  adf. 

[RYND,  $.  A  long  strip  of  cloth,  ShetL, 
Cljrdes.    V.  Roind,  Rund.] 


[RYNE,  8.    A  rein ;  pi.  ryfKM,  reins,  S.' 
RYNE,  «.    Kingdom,  territory,  domain. 

Thai  torsalt  up  tentis,  and  tumit  of  tonn, 
The  Boy  with  nis  round  tabU.  richest  of  rym. 

Cfawan  and  Ool.,  i 

Either,  kingdom,  IV.  regne;  or,  as  this  is  othi 
written  and  pron.  S.,  perhaps  rather  territory,  di 
Teut  rfyji,  fimes,  confinium.  The  latter  seem 
ported  by  another  passage — 

Now  IS  the  Bound  Tabii  rebuUt,  richeU  of  reiU, 

lbid.,iy 

[To  Ryno,  r.  fi.     To  reign,  rale,  Barbc 
78.     O.  Fr.  regner.'] 

[RYNGIS,  8.pL    Rings,  ibid.  iii.  209.] 

RYNSIS,  or  RYNSS,  8. 

— *'Sa  that  the  commonis  wifis,  na  thar  sen 
nouther  in  burgh  na  in  land,  wer  nouther  lanj 
na  syde  nekit  hudis,  na  pokis  on  thor  slefis  [si 
na  costly  curches,  as  lawne  or  rynsis,**  Ac.  Fi 
I.  A.  1429,  AcU  Ed.  1814,  p.  18,  c.  10. 

This  curious  sumptuary  law  haa  been  omil 
former  editions. 

[RYOLL,  adj.     Royal,  Barbour,  xiii.  3( 

RiLVL.] 

To  RYOT,  V.  a.     To  destroy,  to  rava 
spoil. 

All  that  he  (and  he  makyt  his ; 
And  ryotyt  gretly  the  land. 

Barbour,  ix.  &0C 
Boytyt,  Ed.  Pink. 

•— ^  In^Iis  man  he  come  asayne, 
And  gert  his  folk  wytli  meku  mayne 
i{ya<  nalyly  the  cwntni. 

Wyntown,  viii  S( 

Isl.  riod-a,  Su.-G.  rocf-ui,  desolare,  vastare 
ruyt-en^  destmere,  yastare.  Hence  the  Belg. 
ruyten    and   rooven,   to   pillage    and    plunuc 

Roi^iTERS. 

[Rtot,  8.     Riot,  depredation,  Barboui 
510.] 

RYOT,  8,    Prob.  an  errat.  for  rowt^  cr 


The  nawyoe 


Of  FrawDs  thai  tuk  wp  all  of  were, 
And  wan  tbame  all  vyth  thare  powers. 
Ami  si  we  the  Aniyrall  of  that  flot. 
Than  all  the  lawe  in  that  ryot. 
That  thai  in-to  scbippys  fund, 
Thai  let  rycht  nane  than  pas  to  land. 

IVyntown,  vii. 

lir.  Macphersoo  views  it  as  pcrhans  an 
rowt,  q.  crowd,  army.  Or,  it  may  aignify  doa 
E.  rout,  from  the  v.  '  . 

[To  RYP,  Ryfe,  t;.  a.  To  clear  off  o 
tions ;  as,  to  ri/pe  a  pipe,  to  rupe  t 
Le.,  of  a  grate,  Clydes.,  SJietl.J 

To  RYPE,  V.  a.    To  reap. 

"Schir  Michaell  Balfoure  of  Burlay,  kn; 
Tpoun  ony  respect  of  gayne  and  profibit  that 
rype  thairbv,  hot  ypoun  the  carucst  aflfect 
gnte  re^rd  he  hes  to  his  maicsteis  seruice — -^ 
— the  bringing  hame  of  ten  thowsaud  stand  ta  ol 
Acta  Ja.  VI.,  1600,  Ed.  1814,  p.  191. 

A.-S.  rip'an,  metere,  to  reap. 


RYP 


[W] 


SAB 


Btpb-pouch,  8.  A  pick-pocket;  a  temi 
applied  hj  school-boysy  when  any  thing  has 
Men  taken  oat  of  their  pockets,  S. 

pa  ooiuitrj  distriott  the  term  »  wed  eoaiewliat 
fannifally  bj  icliool-boTB.  HAring  indnoed  a  com* 
Mnioa  to  open  the  ■eed-venel  of  the  plent  Shepheid*e 
PiBMy  (GuieellA  BnxBa-pestoiia),  they  derkifely  shout, 
••wipe  tke  Udia^  poMaes."*} 

[To  RYSS,  p.  n.  To  rise,  Barbonri  i.  573 ; 
part.  pa.  ryiyn^  Tiii.  216,  ryMtyn^  iv.  166.] 

{BYTH,  adv.    Right,  wholly,  ibicL,  L  194.] 

To  BYUEy  Btve,  v.  a.    To  rob,  to  spoil. 

— HibI  beiid  EDnerkethiiiff* 
Oa  west  half  towart  Ihinfenyng 
Tnk  lend  ;*aiid  fiut  b^goatb  to  fyve. 

Barbtm^  nl  851,  MS. 
*     ▼.  Sev,  v. 

Btueb,  s.    a  robber. 

WIfhthy  ▼izginal  haadis  hreka  aaooe 

Tone  TVoiaiM  ffviierw  wappinnis  and  his  spare. 

Dwg.  YvrsO,  880^  41 

Badd.  oheerrcs ;  "Bat  12S.  10.  onr  aathor  seems  to 
dsBOle  a  Hawk  by  it** 

Gbda  b  the  gronnde  tha  tendir  florist  srsnc^ — 
The  weiy  hontar  to  fynd  his  happy  ptay, 
The  falnoneie  rich  fyvlr  vnto  flayna. 

I  eooev  in  Sir  W.  Soott'a  remark  on  the  second 
quoted  from  Dong.  Virg. 


"  it  signifies  simply  river.  It  was  by  the  sides  of 
lakes  and  riyers  that  hawking  at  the  heron,  the  kind 
of  sport  chiefly  approved,  was  practised/' 

llms,  the  meamng  ia,  "the  weary  hunter  and  the 
falconer  fly  to  the  rich  river,  in  order  to  find  theit 
pry." 

Jover  is  the  general  orthography  of  the  MSS.  from 
which  Mr.  J. Graham  Dalyelnas  published  his  edittdn 
of  fitsoottie. 

*'  Efter  this  the  king  past  to  the  Illee,  and  thair 
ponisched  theife  and  rivtr  condignlie."    P.  357. 

[To  RYUE,  V.  n.    To  recoil,  to  rebound.] 

Rtuing,  $•  Apparently,  the  recoil  of  a  piece 
of  ordnance. 

"Thairefter,  the  Regent — cansit  masonis  to  begin 
to  redd  the  brnisit  wallis,  and  to  repaire  the  foirwark 
to  the  forme  of  ane  bulwark,  platt  and  braid  aboue, 
for  the  resett  and  ryuing  of  many  canonis."  Hist. 
James  the  Sext.,  p.  230. 

This  bulwark  was  to  be  lerd  and  broad,  not  only 
that  many  cannona  might  be  placed  there,  but  that 
titey  might  have  sufficient  room  to  recoiL 

The  term  is  probably  corr.  from  Fr.  reven-lr,  to  rs- 
turn,  to  oome  back. 

(To  RYVE,  V.  a.  and  n.  1.  To  rend,  to  tear. 
V.  Rive. 

2.  To  plough  lea  land ;  to  ryvt  outf  or  to  tyre 
tip,  IS  also  used,  especially  if  the  land  has 
lain  long  in  lea,  S.    Y.  under  Rive.] 


s. 


The  letter  S.,  Ihre  observes,  was  a  peculiar 
favourite  with  the  ancient  Goths;  qua 
niilla— carior,  nulla  f  requentior. 

This  letter,  as  occurring  in  the  be^nning  of 
words,  in  manyinstances  cannot  be  viewed 
as  a  radicaL  While  prefixed  in  some  Goth, 
dialects,  it  was  thrown  away  in  others. 
This  was  especially  the  case  before  L  The 
same  term  sometimes  appears  with  s,  and 
sometimes  without  it.  Of  this  we  have 
some  vestiges  in  our  own  language ;  as,  cry 
and  scry. . 

&  is  often  used  by  our  old  writers  as  the 
mark  of  the  pL ;  as,  horss  for  horsis,  horses. 

[S,  9.  **An  iron  hook  of  the  shape  of  this 
letter,  used  by  harrowers  and  ploughmen 
to  join  the  treadurnddie  to  the  buck  in  har- 
rowing, and  to  the  soam  in  ploughing ;  also 
to  the  itcingle-treeB  in  each.   Gall.  £ncycl.] 

SA,  Sua,  Swa,  eonj.    1.  So,  consequently. 

Quhen  he  is  stofBt,  thair  strike,  and  held  hym  on  steir, 
&i  sail  ye  stonay  yone  stowt,  suppose  he  be  stiang. 

Oawan  tmd  ChkiS,  15. 


t« 


Brothyr."  he  said,  **  sen  thow  will  sua, 
*'  It  is  gud  that  we  ssmyn  ta." 

Har&ottf,  V.  71,  HS. 

S.  In  such  a  manner. 

Now  God  ^rff  grace  that  I  may  twa 
Tret  it,  and  bryng  it  till  endyng— 

Barbotir,  L  84,  MR 

8.  As,  in  like  manner. 

And  on  the  north  halif  is  ths  way 
iSs  ilL  as  it  apperis  to  day. 

Barbour,  viil  40,  Ma 

It  is  now  written  scie  /  but  often  pron.  so.    Moe8.-G. 
sira,  fwe,  twaei,  A. -8.  swo,  Isl.  sio0,  sioa,  Su.-G.  Dan. 

To  SA,  o.  n.    To  say,  to  speak,  to  tell. 

Pas  on.  sister,  in  my  name,  and  thys  ane  thing 
Sa  lawlie  to  my  proade  fa,  and  declare. 

Douff,  Virga,  114,  41. 

Alem.  Germ,  iog-en^  A.-S.  eoesz-an,  Su.-G.  ioeg-a. 

[S AA, «.    Salve,  ointment ;  as,  ^*  Let  the  saa 
seek  the  sair,"  Clydes.    V.  Saw.] 

To  SAB,  r.  n.    1.  To  sob,  S. 

I  may  sit  in  my  wee  croo  house. 
At  the  rock  and  the  reel  to  toil  fa'  dreary ; 

I  may  think  on  the  day  that's  gane. 
And  sigh  and  mbWll  grow  weary. 

JaeobiU  Bdics,  I  46i 


SAB 


t«l 


SAO 


Km  nudr  that  dear  Parnassian  queen 
Now  foots  the  danoa  on  carpet  oreen, 
Bat  greets  by  turns,  an'  dights  her  een, 
iA' aigfaa  an' «&. 

A.  Sooiffi  Pomu^  pi  ISl 

S.  Metaph.  applied  to  the  elastic  motion  of  a 
wooden  floor,  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  a 
heainr  bodj,  or  by  the  starting  of  any  of 
the  joists,  Loth, 

8.  Metaph.  used  to  express  the  fading  of 
flowers. 

Kae  mair  he  early  gUds  the  mon, 

(Now  all  the  flowreU  tab) 
To  Tisit  chillr  Capricorn, 

Hence  he  forsakes  the  Crah. 

A,  SooiCi  Foem»t  pi  S7. 

SaB|  f  •    A  sob,  S. 

O  dool !  whene'er  they  saw  him  gane» 

They  rais'd  a  lamentationj 
An  yells,  an'  jo&r.  and  mony  a  grane 

Declard  their  aeep  relation. 

A.  fWtem'f  Po€Mff,  1790,  pu  901 

.  A.-8.  «o6b  plaoctna. 

To  SAB,  V.  n.  1.  To  subside,  to  settle  down. 
Loth.    y.  Sad,  v. 

**How  C0III64  it  that  this  dore  does  d*  shut  aae  eloee 
M  it  used  to  do!"  "It  is  because  that  part  of  the 
floor  has  soMtf  a  wee."    iSiqi;  synon.  S.B. 

[2.  To  saturate,  to  absorb  moisture,  ShetL 

In  second  sense  at  least,  9ab  is  allied  to  seep,  to  aonk, 
to  become  soaked,  and  may  be  connected  with  A.-S. 
mmad^  together.] 

[SABILL,  adu  Black,  sable,  Lyndsay, 
Squyer  Meldrum,  L  1701.] 

SACHLESS,  Sackless,  adj.  1.  Useless, 
silly,  feebloi  unavailing. 

*'  *Ma7  the  great  spirit  of  the  elements  shield  thee,' 
said  he.  ^An'wha  may  he  be,  carle,  an  it  be  your 
will  T  said  Ringan,  '  AjT  wha  nuty  ye  be  that  gie  me 
tie  a  tadOeu  benediction ?' "    Perils  of  Man,  L  14. 

This  is  the  same  with  SadUeu;  bat  proo.  in  Ettr. 
For.  in  a  ffattnral  wajr*  q.  tauchUss, 

"Ben  [Deinfl]  doitrifyed  with  thilke  dnmke,  and 
aaehlen  and  mzzye  with  lowtyn — I  tint  ilka  ■Ptmk 
of  ettlyng  qnhair  the  dor  lay e. "  Hogg's  Winter  Tales, 
U.  41. 

2.  Simple,  Dumf r. ;  nearly  obsolete. 

"  Thank  ye  for  no  ganging  growling  awa'  wi*  thae 
socHeM  coofs — ^to  seek  your  fortune  asonder  frae  the 
lawful  head  o'  your  house,  and  among  the  cauld  heartit 
frcmit"    Blackw.  Mag.,  May  1820,  p.  1S7. 

"Saekleaa  callant  t  sockUn  callant  t  loupiog  on  the 
green  tap  o*  LagghiU  wi'  a  gang  o*  raving  gomenils, — 
then  snoolingamons  rags  and  rams  horns,  with  a  horde 
of  dealing  ffyjpeiea."    Ibid.,  June  1820,  p.  281. 

Both  SachUu  and  SackUu  are  originally  Uie  same 
with  Saikleu,  SaffkUs,  guiltless.  For  A.-S.  mcletiM 
does  not  only  signify,  sine  culpa,  but  also,  oontetitione 
▼acuns,  quietus ;  and  was  most  probably  used  to  de- 
note, not  merely  the  legal  state  of  one,  as  free  from 
blame  or  prosecution,  but  his  moral  character,  as  in- 
disposed to  injure  another.  Hence^  by  a  transition 
similar  to  that  of  E.  innocent,  it  has  been  used,  not 
only  to  denote  one  who-  is  simple  or  guileless,  but  a 
perMn  of  weak  understaftding.  Thus,  A.Bor.  "  it  is 
Qssd  to  signify,  a  weak,  simple  person,  an  idiot,  or 
Bstnnd ;"  Grose.    V.  SACKLSsii. 


SACK,  f.  One  of  the  privileges  of  a  I 
V.Sak. 

[SACK,  f.  Sometimes  used  instead  o 
word  **  bottle,"  ShetL] 

SAGKE,  Sack,  f .    Sackcloth. 

His  Abbots  sat  an  unoouthe  tnnie. 
When  Shaneilingea  went  to  $ache, 

^Sfpee.  Oodly  Songs,  ] 

Le..  when  monks  and  friars  were  obliged  to 
sackdoth.  The  phrase  is  metapb.,  expressini 
deep  sorrow  on  account  of  the  BMomuttion. 

llie  phrase  sodb  ffoum  stiU  denotes  a  gown  i 
sackdoth,  such  as  that  in  which  penitents  use 
Uely  to  appear,  acoordinff  to  the  former  custon 
church  of  Scotland ;  although,  if  I  mistake  n< 
rslie  of  Popish  pensnco  is  now  uniTersall^  laid  i 

To  this  custom  the  following  proTorbial  phr 
doubtedly  refers— 

Do'in  well  onrteDs,  we  canna  help 
The'  a'  friends  Unna  steddy ; 

Sma'  is  their  kin  -that  canna  spare 
To  fill  balth  Mdb  and*  widdy. 

Poems  m  the  Buehan  IHaleet, ; 

Le.»  both  the  sack  gown  and  the  halter. 

Sacket,  SakkeT|  f .  A  small  sack  or  bog 

"The  poiet  confermis  this  samyn  purpos,  i 
that  eueive  man  of  this  r^xld  bans  tua  eakktU 
hym.  The  fyrst  eakket  hyngis  befor  hym,  vithi 
quhilk  ar  contenit  al  the  vicis  that  his  nv( 
committis ;  ande  the  nyxt  eakbU  hvngis  beh] 
bak,  Titht  in  the  quhilk  ar  contenit  al  the  Ticis  t 
self  committis."    CompL  S.,  p.  216. 

A  dimin.  from  so^  a  term  which  has 
through  a  great  Tariety  of  languages ;  Mocs.-C 
A.-S.  soecc,  eaec,  Alem.  eae,  Dan.  Belg.  eack,  '. 
ItaL  Hisp.  sooe-o,  LaL  sace-tis^  Gr.  ^eucx-ot ,  H 

Sackett,  Sackie,  adi.  Short  and  tliicl 
^  a  society  bodie,  a  little  thick  p 
Koxb.;  q.  as  resembling  a  stuffed  $aci 
small  sack. 

[Sackie,  t.  A  dumpy  person,  one  that 
like  a  sack  when  full,  GalL  Encycl.] 

SACKLESS,  adj.  1.  Useless,  silly,  f 
good  for  nothing;  as,  **sactl€ss  m< 
Koxb. 

[2.  Simple,  thoughtless.    V.  Saciiles.« 
To  SAGKE'i  V.  a.    To  consecrate. 

Thy  secrete  sawis  and  thy  prophecyia, 

1  aall  gar  kepe,  and  obaerae  nsuerentlye  ; 

And,  0  thou  blissit  woman,  mto  the, 
WtM  walit  men  sail  dedicate  and  taeri. 

Doug.  Virgil,  IC 
Fr.  soerer,  Lat.  eaer'are. 

O.E.  **S€tcryn,  or  halowen.     Consecro." 
Parv. 

SACRE,  t.    A  piece  of  artiller}%  E.  sa 

**  Item,  in  the  postroune  [postern  gate]  ane 
found  gamisit  and    monntit  as  is   abone  tv 
Inventories,  A.  1566,  p.  167. 

Denominated,  like  the  falcon,  from  a  Bp< 
hawk,  in  allusion  to  its  destructive  character. 


BAG 


[88] 


BAD 


Sacrate,  adj.    SacrecL 

**T1ia7  depuriit  of  the  eiete— And  past  owre  the 
mer  ef  Anient  to  the  saeraU  montane,  thre  milis  f  ra 
RoaM."  Bellend.  T.  Lit.,  p.  155.  Saeram  numtem, 
Boetii.  Lai.  jocntf-iu^  id. 

To  SACRIFY,  r.  a.  1.  To  sacrifice,  to  oflfer 
rel^ODsly;  Lat.  ^acrific^are.  . 

Into  this  ooop  of  gold  Anchises  hvs  syra 
At  the  altars  was  wount  to  •aerify. 

Doug,  Vir^l,  214,  7. 

S.  To  consecrate,  to  dedicate. 

Qoha  sail  f^  thens  adorne  in  any  stede 
The  power  of  Juno,  or  alteris  saeri/ye  t 

Jhid.  14.  84. 

3.  To  appease,  to  propitiate. 

dnto  the  hsilowit  stede  bring  in,  thy  cry,     . 
The  grets  figure,  and  let  as  tacrjffy 
The  haly  goddes,  and  magnify  hir  micht 

/Ml  46,  90. 

SACRISTER,  t.  One  who  has  the  charge 
cl  the  ntensils  of  4  church  ;  the  same  with 
Saeriii  and  Sacristan^  E.- 

— "The  tenementis, 'honssis  and  yairdis  lyand  be- 
•yid  the  Brigand  of  Drumfreia,  <^uliilKis  pertint  of  auld 
to  tiie  taeriUerU  and  prebendanes  of  the  college  kirk 
of  Liodndene,  Ac.*'    Acts.  Ja.  VI.,  V.  it.  665. 

LbB.  $aeridar4u»,  socrtttaA-tM,  saerUta,  id. 

SAD,  adj.     1.  Grave,  serious,  not  flippant. 

Pkoportionjrt  Uag  and  fayr  was  his  wesage, 
Bycnt  ftti  off  spech,  and  abUl  in  enrage. 

Wallace  JjL  1923,  Ma 

To  wirte  anone  I  hynt  my  pen  in  hand. 
For  tiU  perform  the  poet  gralf  and  satL 

Doug,  VirgU,  PkoL  202,  4a 

Sade,  Chancer,  eoif,  Spenser,  id.  Mr.  Macpherson 
views  Sw.  sedtg,  aerions,  as  sllied.  V.  Seren.  Sibb. 
nfen  to  TeuL  »aiigK,  temperans,  modestns; 

i.  Wise,  prudent,  sage. 

The  Unff  gert  charge  thai  snid  the  Byschop  ta. 
Bet  mui  Lndys  conseUyt  to  lat  him  ga. 

Wallace,  xL  1394,  M& 

ITiss  loida,  Jte.,  Edit.  1648^  1673. 

8.  firm,  st^adj. 

Or  he  was  horst  rydaris  ahont  him  kest ; 
Be  saw  full  weyll  lang  swa  he  mycht  nocht  lest. 
Sad  men  in  deid  wpon  him  can  renew ; 
With  xetomyng  that  nycht  xx  he  slew. 

WaOaee,  ▼.  289,  Ma 

The  Eril  Malcom  Stirlyng  in  kepyng  had, 
TUI  him  he  com  with  men  off  armes  tad, 
Thre  hmdieth  baill,  that  sekyr  war  and  trew, 
Off  Lennox  folk,  thair  power  to  renew. 

Ibid,,  X.  66,  BIS. 

Bade,  Chancer,  steady ;  vnsad,  unsettled,  unsteady. 

O  stormy  peple,  unsad  and  erer  untrewe. 
And  nnaiscrete,  and  changing  as  a  fane  ; 
— —  Thus  saiden  aade  folk  in  that  citee. 
Whan  that  the  peple  sased  an  and  doun. 
— —  He  so  often  hadoe  hire  don  offence, 
And  ahe  ay  eade  and  constant  as  a  wall. 

Clerkes  J.,  ver.  887L  8878.  8923. 

4.  Close,  compact,  cohesive,  S. 

A  ned,  or  foot  path,  is  said  to  be  $ad,  when  it  ia 
beaten  by  the  feet  of  j^assengers. 

C.  B.  rnUhrUf  signifies  calcare,  oonculcare;  »ifth, 
aolidus;  DaTiea. 


It  is  need  by  B.  Bmnne,  p.  805,  in  the  sense 
elose,  eompact. 

Strenth  said  non  haf  had,  to  perte  tham  thorgh  onte, 
80  wer  thei  set  md  with  povntes  roonde  aboute. 

Id  I 


of 


The  king  sauh  tham  comand  so  tadlif  i»  the  mede. 
O.E. '*iSokforharde.    Solidus.**    Prompt  Panr. 

5«  Heavy,  S, 

"The  longer  the  stroake  be  in  comming  it  commeth 
down  the  sadder,**    Z.  Boyd's  Balme  of  Oil.,  p.  41. 

'*  ABor.  sflkf,  heavy ;  particularly  applied  to  bread, 
as  oontrarv  to  Rghi  /^  Grose. 

Mr.  Todd,  I  obeerve,  has  incorporated  this  sense. 

6.  Heavy ;  as,  the  bread  is  very  sad^  i.e.,  not 
well  raised,  S. 

"  In  some  provincial  dialects, — 9ad  is  used  for 
heavy ; "  Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Observ.,  p.  146. 

7.  Weighty,  solid ;  applied  to  proofs. 

"  Bot  qnhat  auailis  this  eouitie  of  the  cans  befoir 
heireris, — utterly  ignorant  of  the  mater  how  it  was 
done, — quhilk  esteme  the  sclanderis  of  maist  lewd 
slicht  personis,  for  9ad  testimoneis."  Buchanan's 
Detect.,  D.  i.  hi 

8.  Flat,  close  to  the  ground,  S. 

Thus  a  thing  is  said  to  lie  oad,  S. 

9.  Sad  is  applied  to  colour,  as  denoting  one 
that  is  grave,  (as  in  sense  1,)  or  not  gaudy; 
dark  as  opposed  to  light. 

"Item,  ane  gowne  of  scuf  crammasy  volvot,  with  ane 
braid  pasment  of  gold  and  silvir,  lynit  with  crammasy 
aatyne,  fnmist  with  buttonis  of  gold.**  Inventories, 
A.  1539,  p.  33.    V.  Crammast. 

The  word  is  used  in  this  sense  in  E. 

10.  Great,  Aberd.;  [singular,  uncommon, 
remarkable,  Banffs.] 

To  Sad,  v.  n.  1.  To  press  down,  to  shake 
down,  Lanarks.,  South  of  S. ;  synon.  Sag. 

Sandy  rase— his  bonnet  daddit  — 
Then  the  hay,  sae  nffed  and  eaddit, 
Towzlet  up  that  nane  might  ken. 

Hogg's  Mountain  Bard,  p.  159. 

O.E.id.  **8addm  or  maken  sadde.  Solido.  Con- 
■olida'*    Prompt,  rkrv. 

2.  To  grow  solid.  The  ground  is  said  to  eady 
pr  be  saddedf  when  the  soil  coheres,  S. 

Sadd,  O.  £.  signifies  to  settle. 

Austen,  the  olde,  hereof  made  bokes, 

And  him  selfe  ordeined,  to  sadd  vs  in  belcne. 

P,  Ploughman,  Fol.  49,  a. 

Le.,  to  confirm  or  settle  ua  in  the  faith.  E.  sadden 
m  still  used  in  a  similar  sense,  as  signifying  to  make 
cohesive. 

3.  To  make  sad,  to  sadden. 

"  The  lamentable  losses,  von  have  still  by  the  hand 
of  that  wicked  enem^r, — make  clear  such  a  measure  of 
the  wrath  and  desertion  of  God,  that  oftentimes  sads 
our  hearts  exceedingly.'*    BailUe*s  L«tt.,  ii.  100. 

[A.-S.  seed,  sated,  satiated  ;  Goth,  saths,  full,  filled, 
sated.    V.  under  Sad,  Skeat's  Etym.  Diet.] 

Sadly,  Sadlte,  adv.  1.  Steadily,  Chaucer, 
id. 

Adam  Wallace  Barronn  off  Ricardtoan 
FoU  sadly  socht  till  Wallace  off  renonn. 

Wallace,  xL  762,  MS. 


SAD 
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draiik  $mdltf  ale  «vl  wine. 


\taw 
Mam.  o/Iawu  TaU,  vcr.  Mtf3L 

f  •  Cksely,  eoo^Mictlj* 

TlM»fiM  MaCort  yoir,  mkI  nrljr 
Tow  »•■  aboot  yow  rycht  ftUrkljr ; 
And  haUki  «fMmt  the  Park  your  wfty. 


BydH  ■!•  «a<tf jf  m  ye  nuj ; 

I  lia 

Bar^ur,  jdiL  874,  MS; 


For  I  inm  tbmt  iuui«  sail  luUr  niTclit, 

—   ■    '  ■  '  lit. 


UmI  fhmyi,  witii  la  fele  tA  fyc 
Am  mMg  bni  am  ever  ye  mAy. 


Edit  1920. 

TMr  VCB  nionede.  withoaten  ooren^  or  (1)71, 
To  tltiiir  HUiutir,  U>M  him  w  thai  hafl  M;yiK% 
Tliaa  fntbtt  ione  thir  men  of  anny^i  kcyne  ; 
Badlm  oa  fate  oo  to  the  houMit  thai  noch't. 

Wallace,  ir.  231,  BIS. 

I«  tlus  MUM  the  adv.  is  luod  by  B.  Brunne.    V. 

OS.  **Sadlg.  Sotide.  Mature.  Adverbia.** 
PlnHBpi*  PlafY. 

[3.  Very  mncb,  in  or  to  a  remarkable  degree ; 
sadlies  is  also  ased,  and  BodliCf  sedUea^  are 
other  forms,  BanfFs.] 

*  SADDLE.  To  put  one  to  a'  the  seats  o*  the 
Saddle^  to  nonplus,  to  gravel  one,  S. ;  obvi- 
onsljr  borrowed  from  tlie  uneasy  sensations 
of  one  who  feels  his  seat  on  horseback  too 
hard  for  him. 

Saddle-rick,  adj.  Having  the  posteriors 
excoriated  in  consequence  of  ridings  8. 

*'  I  trow  yell  fin'  thia  a  saft  easy  teat. — wccl  do 
I  ken  what  it  ie  to  bo  aatldlt-aick  myaoL"  The  Entail, 
L49. 

Saddix-tae-bide,  adv»  A  term  used  to  de- 
note the  modo  in  which  women  ride,  Gall. 

**  SedtUe'tae'sittf,  the  way  females  sit  on  the  saddle, 
to  CM  side  ;**  Gall.  Kuo. 
Tan  aigsifies  io;  or  perhaps  (he  one, 

SADE,  Said,  s»  A  sod,  or  tutf ;  a  sod  for 
burning,  a  thicker  kind  of  turf,  consisting 
not  merely  of  the  surface,  but  of  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  soil  which  lies  above  the 
peats;  Loth.,  Lanarks.,  Bcrwicks.  77<e 
sade^  the  sward. 

WbcB  he  WAA  young,  nae  yahler  chicid 
Out  o'er  the  *atle  couhl  goe. 

A  ikotfa  Poems,  p.  18. 

— Ilow'rs  nod  fair  the  deep  green  satle  nlioon. 

Ibitl,,  1811,  p.  03. 

IsL  syrff,  agcr  tam  sativus  qunni  inhabitAtu3,  a  Suio. 
Oolh.  aae,  acniinare ;  Sercn.  This  ho  viows  as  tho 
origin  of  K.  eoit,  Tcut.  aaed,  aatio,  from  wry-tn,  to 
tow ;  softlf,  eespes,  gleba. 

SADDILL  CURIIELL.  The  Curulc  chair. 

•*Be  exampill  of  thir  Hetnischis,  the  SaddiH  Cur t  ell 
and  the  Pretexte  Ooune  'war  brocht  up  in  Rome." 
Bellenden*s  T.  Li  v.,  p.  I.*).    Sella  cunilis,  Bocth. 

LaX.  aedil-e^  A.-S.  avtei,  a  scat. 

SADJELL,  *.  "A  lazy  unwieldy  animal  ;** 
Gall.  Enc. ;  probably  from  5ri</,  heavy,  like 
C.B.  saduucl,  of  a  firm  tendency,  from  sad^ 
finn. 

vou  IV. 


SAE,  s.    A  tub.    V.  Say,  Save. 

SAE,  adv.     So,  S. ;  seatf,  Yorki.  V.  S 

Saebe,  Saebeixs,  Saedins,  coitj.  1.  S 
Le^j  bebig  sae^  or  so. 

Saebina  the  be  sic  a  thrawin-^bbit  chock, 
Yoinler'e  a  craig.  since  ye  have  tint  all  hoi>^ 
Gae  tiirt  your  ways,  sikI  take  the  loTer'«  lo 

Jtauuajf*a  I*ocuu 

2.  If  SO  be,  provided  that,  used  hy^ 
cally,  S. 

"  I  tnm't  at  the  lin,  jealoosing  that  }*e  m 
hame  afore  me,  an'  aarhinn  ye  warua,  maybe 
stravauger  wail  hae  seen  or  hanl  tell  o'  ye. 
Patrick,  i.  166. 

[Saebeet.  So  be  it;  as,  **Weel, 
saebeetf  for  yc'rc  the  auldest,  Clyde: 

Saefak,  Safer,  Safar,  adc.   In  as  far 

se/ar^  Aberd.  Keg. 

*'The  cnstnmaris  at  thar  comptis  makii 
ebargit  with  sa  mony  uncez  of  ilk  serplar  [:« 
in  the  forme  abone  writtin,  and  to  l>c  di-ic 
aafir  as  thai  deliver  to  the  said  wanUin  and  chj 
AcU  Ja.  III.,  14S5,  Ed.  1814,  p.  17*2. 

[Saegate,  Saegat,  Sagat,  adc.  ] 
wise,  Barbour,  vii.  3G8.] 

[Saesae,  adu.     So  so,  so  and  so,  Clyd 

[SAEDICK,  *.  A  fish  hold,  a  pit 
quented  by  fish  ;  dimin.  from  Dun. 
seat. 

The  fishermen  in  Shetland  call  a  place  in  w 
fish  with  hand-lines,  a  seat,  a  fiand-line  scat. 

[To  SAEG,  r.  a.  To  set  the  teeth  o 
V.  Seg,  r.]  • 

[SAETER,  Setter,  Setr,  Ster.    C 
affixes  to  names  in  Shell.,  and  alwa 
cative  of  good  pasture  for  cattle. 
a  dwelling.] 

SAFER,  *.  The  reward  given  for  tli< 
of  any  thing ;  E.  sahatje. 

••  That  days  be  kept  cvcrj'  four  days  once, 
two  months  at  least,  and  such  ns  shall  be  fo\ 
roblicd  of  their  goods,  be  rcdrcssctl  to  the  dc 
with  safer,  according  to  the  Law  of  marches, 
wood,  p.  306. 

This  word  seems  properly  to  signify  a  nrcm 
for  the  sofilij  or  preservation  of  goods  tliat 
lost  or  carried  off;   £.  salvoye,  salraje  vk 
Skfor. 

SAFER,  Safere,  Saffere,  *.  The  s; 
a  precious  stone. 

••Item,  a  grcte  safer  set  in  gold."  Inve 
Belg.  safer,  ^w.  safr,  itl. 

[SAFER,  adv.     So  far.     V.  under  S 

SAFERON,  s.  A  head-dress  ancicn 
in  Scotland.    V.  Sciiaffroun. 
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[SAFF.  May  save:  generally  used  in  ex- 
clamations, as,  **  %aff  us  a',''  **  gude,  %aff  us,* 
Clydes.] 

SAFRIE,f.    ¥•  Safer. 

SAFT,  aij.  Used  in  the  different  senses  of 
£•  9ofi^  &  1.  As  opposed  to  what  is 
fatiguing. 

Siad  BoUes,  witt  ye  bat  alight. 

In  yonder  bower  to  stay ; 
&/k  ease  ahall  teacb  you  to  forget 

ne  banineaa  of  the  way. 

RUaon'M  &  Songt,  VL  36. 

2.  Pleasant. 

To  BM  Ba«  alter  days  nor  nichts 

Wm  cir  be  jayi  and  kind  ; 
m  fflU  the  air  with  heavy  sighs, 

And  greet  till  I  am  blind. 

ibid.,  U.  165. 

3.  Tranquil,  quie^  at  rest,  61.  Sibb. 

Teat,  jq/i^  ■snvis,  mollis.    Junios  views  Su.-G.  iaft, 
maeew^  as  a  cognate ;  Seren.  adds  Isl.  Btf-a^  sedaro. 

4.  Not  vehement  or  ardent.  ^^  &i/i(  fire  makes 
sweet  malt  [mautl  ;**  D.  Fercuson's  Prov., 
No.  741.     L        J'  b 


[5.  Easy-gcMng;  of  facile  disposition,  easily 
imposed  on,  Clydes.] 

6.  Moist,  drizzling,  S. 

**  'A  dxialiDg  morning,  good  madam.' — '  A  fine  soft 
BMHiuiig  for  the  crap.  Sir/  answered  Mrs.  Dods,  with 
•foalaolemiiity.''    Si.  Ronan,  ii.  33. 

7.  It  is  often  used  to  denote  mild  weather,  as 
opposed  to  that  which  is  frosty,  [in  a  state 
of  thaw],  S.  This  is  also  called  appen 
wtaiher. 

SiiTT^  adv.  1.  Softly,  not  harshly ;  applied 
to  musicj  S. 

In  window  hung,  how  aft  we  see 
lliee  keek  aroaod  at  warblers  free 
That  carrol  jq/?,  and  sweetly  sing ! 

Fergusson's  Poems,  iL  86. 

2.  Lightly,  as  opposed  to  being  fast  asleep. 

*'  O  sleep  ye,  wake  ye,  KInmont  Willie, 

•*  Upon  the  mom  that  thon's  to  die  ?" 
*'  O I  sleep  an/t,  and  I  wake  aft  : 

**  It's  luig  ainoe  sleeping  was  tleyed  frao  me." 

Minstnisy  Border,  L  151. 

To  Saft,  V.  a.  To  soften,  to  make  soft,  to 
mollify ;  applied  to  the  mind. 

The  mersy  of  that  sneit  meik  ros 
Bold  §n/t  yow  thairtill  I  suppois. 

Dunbar,  Maitland  Pbema,  p.  121. 

[To  Saftex,  t?.a.    To  make  soft,  to  thaw,  S.] 
Saftly,  adv.    Softly,  S. 

Then  qnicklr  he  took  afT  hi«  shoon. 
And  M/C/jr  oown  the  stair  did  creeps 

Minsireitjf  Border,  L  84. 

[Saftt,  Saftie,  *.  1 .  A  person  of  easy-going 
temper  or  disposition,  one  who  is  easily  im- 
posed on,  Clydes.,  Banffs. 


2.  A  crab  that  has  cast  its  shell,  ibid.] 

Saft-£EN£D|  adj.  Disposed  to  ficbility,  soft- 
hearted. 

*'  Hasten,  and  take  this  iaft-eened  young  atriplinff 
with  you,  to  cheer  your  loneliness ;  for  the  road  a 
•erie.^    Blackw.  Mag.,  July  1820,  p.  384. 

lSo/i''€tfed  is  used  by  Pope  in  the  same  sense,  in 

"  Give  rirtne  scandal,  innocence  a  fear, 
Or  from  the  a^fi-tyed  viigin  steal  a  tear.** 

[Saft-IIeaded,  Saft-Heedit,  ad).  Easily 
gnllcd,  like  a  simpleton,  Clydes.] 

[Saft-Skinned,  adi.  Sensitive,  easily  touched 
by  a  remark,  ibid.] 

To  SAG,  V.  a.  and  n.  To  press  down,  to 
shake  down,  Laiiarks. 

This  seems  radically  the  same  with  the  v.  to  Sfg  ; 
and  also  with  the  O.  E.  v.  *'  Sagtjijn  or  statcl}^!.  Basso.  '* 
Prompt.  Parv.  This  is,  as  expl.  Ort.  Vocab.,  "depo- 
nere,  deprimere,  to  put  downe." 

[SAGAT,  ado.    V.  under  Sae.] 

To  SAGHTIL,  v.  n.  To  be  reconciled,  to 
make  peace. 

I  shall  dight  the  a  Duke,  and  dabbe  the  with  honde  ; 
Withy  thou  taghtil  with  the  Knight, 
That  is  so  hanii  and  wight 

Sir  Oatoan  and  Sir  Gal,  it  26. 

A.-S.  §ahtl'ian,  litem  componere,  reconciliare.  V. 
Saucht.    Hence, 

Saohtltno,  s.    Beconcili<ation. 

Dight  was  here  aanhtlyng, 
Bifore  the  comly  King, 
Thei  held  np  her  hondes. 

nrid,,  St.  25. 

SAID,  8.    A  sod  of  a  particular  description. 

V.  SiVDE. 

[SAIDLE-TAE-SIDLTNS,  adv.  After  the 
mode  in  which  females  ride  on  horseback, 
to  one  side,  Banffs.    V.  Saddle-tae-side.] 

SAIDLE-TURSIDE,  *.    A  sort  of  wooden 

settee,  used  in   country-houses,   Banffs.; 

synon.  LangsettUj  Lang-aaddUy  q.  v. 

The  first  part  of  the  word  is  evidently  the  samo 
with  tettle,  taddlt,  A.-S.  tttJ,  a  seat.  Whether  tbo  lat- 
ter  part  refers  to  the  situation  of  this  seat  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  ingie,  or  at  the  side,  of  the  toors,  i.e.,  turfs 
on  the  hearth,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  determine. 

SAIG,  8.  An  ox  that  has  been  gelded  at  his 
full  age,  Gallowav. 

While  these,  in  lusty  strength  enjoy  their  loves. 
The  saig,  poor  dowy  beast  I  nae  pleai>ure  kens, 
Aboon  a  gowan  tap  ;  for  sovereignty 
Or  pow'r  among  the  herd  he  ne'er  contends. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  46. 
V.  Sego. 

SAIGE,  t.    A  seat.    Y.  Sege. 

[SAIK,  Sak,  *.  Sake,  Barbour,  viii.  244,  ix. 
22.] 
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SAIKLESS,  Sakless,  Saykles,  adj.     1. 
Ouiltlessy  innocent,  S.    SackUss^  A»  Bor. 

Thar  taukUa  widitis  aaU  fbr  bt  gflt  be  slane. 

£mff.  VirgO,  43, 17. 

For  erjfme  mMet,  eluurged  with  a  crime  of  which  one 
ii  not  guilty. 

Nixt  thiune  the  lecnod  place  thay  folkis  has, 
Wrangwialy  put  to  dede  for  cryme  Boikles. 

Jind.,  178»  49. 

2.  Free ;  used  in  a  general  sense. 

On  enery  eyde  he  has  eassio  his  B ; 
And  at  the  last  behaldis  the  det^, 
SaikUa  of  bataL  fre  of  all  sic  strviTe. 

Wd.,  880,  47. 
Lo.,  not  engaged  in  battle. 

A.-S.  BticUoBt  line  culpa,  from  Uacti,  itrife,  crime, 
or  a  criminal  charge],  and  ka»,  witnont ;  Isl.  mklanes^ 
id.,  which  ia  alliea  to  Moe8.-0.  aoJ^-aji,  to  reprove,  to 
accuse.    V.  &ake,  «. 

Saikleslie,  f.    Innocenilj. 

Remember  upon  thy  Ood  omnipotent. 
That  is,  and  wa%  and  euermore  sail  be. 
And  for  thy  sin  he  miideslie  was  shent. 

FoewtM  SixUenth  Cent,  p.  216i, 

SAIKYK,  Halfsaikyb.  <'  A  species  of 
cannon,  smaller  than  a  demi-culverine, 
much  employed  in  sieges.  Like  the  f  aucon, 
&c.»  they  derived  their  name  from  a  species 
of  hawt'*    Gl.  CompL 

*'Mak  reddy  your  cannons, — falcons,  wil'ifn,  haff 
likyrt,  and  half  falcons."    Compl.  S.,  p.  64. 

The  following  passage  has  been  quoted  for  illns- 
trating  the  oriein  of  the  name— 

"And  in  riain|;^  they  cast  of  hankes,  called  aalera, 
to  the  kytes,  which  made  them  greate  sport"  Hall's 
Chronicle,  Fol.  207.    V.  GL  Compl. 

Fr.  ioerff  *'a  tolvr,  the  hawk,  and  the  artillerie  so 
called ;"  Cotgr. 

SAIL-FISH,  f.  The  basking  shark,  S. 
Squalus  maximus,  pinna  dorsali  anteriore 
majore,  Linn, 

"  The  mul-JUh,  or  barking  [L  basking]  shark,  appears 
oo  the  coasts  of  the  parish  early  in  the  month  of  Alay, 
if  the  season  is  warm  ;  he  is  a  stupid  and  toipid  kind 
of  fish  ;  he  allows  the  harpooner  often  to  feel  him  with 
his  hand  before  he  darta  at  him."  P.  South  Uist^ 
InTem.  Statist.  Ace,  xiii.  290. 

**Tho  sun  or  nil-Jlah  occasionally  Tisits  us ;  this 
•Insgish  animal  sometimes  swims  into  the  sslmon  nets, 
ana  suffers  itself  to  be  drawn  towards  the  shore, 
without  any  resistance,  till  it  gets  so  near  the  land, 
that  for  want  of  a  aufficient  body  of  water,  it  cannot 
oxert  its  stren^h,"  &e.  P.  Lochgoil-head,  Argyles. 
Statist.  Ace,  in.  173. 

It  IS  named  from  the  large  fin  which  it  carries 
nboTO  water.  It  is  also  called  the  Sun-ftth,  S. ;  Car* 
fttn,  Cairban,  or  Coi/it,  Hebrides;  Hot-moUur  or 
Homtt^  Orkn. 

SAILL,  f •    Happiness. 

Sal  ttCTer  myne  hart  be  in  «aiZ7,  na  in  liking, 
Bot  gif  I  loissing  my  life,  or  be  laid  kw. 

Oawan  and  OoL^  I  21. 
V.  SxiLB. 

To  SAILL,  V.  a.    To  seal,  AbenL  Reg. 

To  SAIL  YE,  v«  a.  and  n.  To  assail,  to  make 
attempt. 


"Thocht  mv  aTontore  was  first,  every  am 
sail  muijfe  as  tnay  best  may,  quhil  you  be  fina 
BelleBd.  T.  Ur..  ^  126. 

Sailte^  f •    An  assanlt. 

Qnhar  thai  eatryt,  the  ni/ye  wu  so  styr, 
iJcds  to  the  ground  feill  frekis  doun  thai  ba 

Wallace,  ii.  I 

AUmr.  from  Vr,  aaioU-ir^  to  attack. 

To  SAIN,  Saine,  r.  a.    To  bless.    ' 

SAINTANDROSMES.    V.Andyi 

S  AINCT  TOB'S  HEAD.  The  prom 
St.  Abb*s  Head  at  the  entraace  of  t 
of  Forth. 

*'Atte  impost — of  twa  shillings  Scots  t( 
upon  the  tnn  of  all — vessels  earning  within 
and  &iMc<  ro6's  Head.**  &c.    AcU  Cha.  L 


Onr  aneeaton  seem  to  have  been  fond  c 
the  letter  t  before  Towels,  especially  in  nai 
Tanii9mjfhdL 

SAIPyf.     Soap.S. 

I  lend  yon  wylis  mony  fawld. 
To  mix  the  new  wyne  with  the  awld  ; 
— ^To  sell  ri<:ht  deir,  and  by  gad  cUeip, 
And  mix  ry  meil]  amang  the  saip! 

LifHdaay^  S.  P.  J 

A.-S.  Daa.  saepti  Belg.  »eep,  Alem.  i 

Saipman,  f •    A  soap-boiler,  S. 

"Au/NMui,  a  soap-amker;"  GL  Picken. 

[Saipt,  Saipie,  adj.    Soapy,  S.] 

[Saipt-Sapples,  #.     Soap-suds,  t 
of  a  washing-tub^  West  of  S.] 

SAIR,  Sayb,  Sake,  adj.  1.  Sore,  y 

2.  Sorrowful ;  as,  a  sair  hearty  a  h 
whehned  with  grief. 

In  to  that  place  thai  mycht  no  langor 
Oat  off  the  feyld  with  tar  hartia  thai 

Wallace,  L 
A.-S.  Jore-Aeori;  tristis  corde. 

3.  What  is  to  be  lamented,  or  regr 
^  It*8  a  soir  matter,"  It  is  a  great 

This  idiom  ocenrs  in  Alem.  Streglierza. 

4.  Violent,  carried  on  with  much  f  i 


-Hm  ssflye  was  so  «iyr. 


Dede  to  the  groond  feill  frekiH  doun  thi 

Wallace,  h 

5.  Heavy,  oppressive,  severe,  as,  8q 
a  zair  fever;  a  sairmatter^  a  try  in 
a  hard  affair,  S. 

Let  WB  to  boich  onr  men  fra  yonr  fal^  la^ 
At  leyfland  ar,  that  chapyt  fra  yonr  ayr 
Deylf  nocht  thar  land,  tne  aniaw  is  our  i 

Wallace, 

Sotir  setrioe  hes  sum  hirrelt  sone. 

MaUland  P 

SiL-Q.  soar,  graris^  A.-S.  ear.  gravis, 

6.  Niggardly,  hard  to  deal  witli.  . 
ter^  a  hard  master,  a  eair  merch 
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7.  Costly,  expensive^  extravagant,  S. 

Aeootding  to  tnulition,  James  VI.  when  he  reflected 
en  the  great  alienation  of  the  ro^al  domains  in  con- 
nqaenee  of  the  liberality  of  David  I.  to  the  church, 
ttwd  to  say,  that  "  he  was  a  mir  Sant  [saintl  to  the 
crown  r' 

8.  Panj*  A  $air  neebour^  one  of  a  diminutive 
appearance;,  opposed  to  a  fraud  troop; 
Annand. 

Sais,  f.  A  sore,  a  wound,  S. ;  [aairis^ 
generally  applie<l  to  running  soi'cs.] 

O*  them  nd  tales  he  tells  anon. 
Whan  famble  and  whan  fi^tin^'s  done  ; 
And,  like  Hectorian,  ne'er  impairs 
The  hcag  end  gloiy  o'  bis  tairt, 

Fergtuon'g  Poems,  IL  96* 

A.-S.  IsL  mxr^  Sil-O.  9aar^  dolor ;  Tulnas. 

Saib,  SaB|  Sare,  adv.  1.  Sorely,  as  causing 
patn,  S. 

And  than  thai  sold  schut  haiilely 
Amang  thair  fayis,  and  sow  thaim  tar, 

Baiiour,  rri  »1,  Mi 
A.-&  some,  graviter. 

2.  In  a  great  degi*ee,  much.  Meat  much 
roasted,  is  said  t4)  be  nore  or  zair  done^  as 
opposed  to  what  is  tFudn^  ijq^  rare,  S. 

From  thens  foidwarte  Vlizes  nuira  and  mare 
With  new  crimes  begoath  to  affray  me  sarr. 

DoMff»  Virgil,  41,  45. 

It  is  used  in  a  similar  sense  by  R.  Bmnnc,  p.  303. 

Onr  IngUa  men  k  thcl  thcr  togidere  mette, 

— Ther  speres  poynt  oner  poynt,  so  snre  k  so  thikke^ 

k  fkst  togidere  jojnt,  to  se  it  was  ferliksu 

Le.,  "so  veiy  close.** 

Genu.  seAr,  Belg.  sen-,  Talde,  Sa.-0.  soara. 

[8.  Dearly,  at  much  cost;  as,  by  «air,  pay 
dearly  lor,  suffer  severely  on  account  of, 
Barbour,  xviii.  514.] 

Saib-Aff.  Greatly  to  be  pitied;  often  applied 
to  one  who  is  much  straitened  in  worldly 
circumstances,  who  has  scarcely  the  means 
of  sustenance,  S.;  synon.  Ill  aff» 

8<miUee  greUk  #imb  soara/  Aliqni  plorabant  dolenter ; 
Chtoo.  Rj^hm.  ap.  Ihre,  to  Soar,    "Scot.  They  greet 


Gallaoder.  Ma  Notes,  ibid. ;  properly,  •*  they 
frslsaar." 

[Sair-Eex.  Envious  eyes ;  as,  ^  A  sicht  for 
«atr-«en,'*  i.e^  something  that  envious  eyes 
would  covet*  The  phrase  is  also  used  in 
the  sense  of,  ^  to  gladden  one*s  eyes,"  as 
when  speaking  of  a  friend  who  lias  been 
long  absent,  West  of  S.] 

[Sair-Fft.  a  timo  of  need ;  i.e.,  when  one 
is  unable  to  move  about ;  as,  ^  Keep  some- 
thing for  a  sair/it/*  lay  past  what  you  can 
against  a  time  of  difficulty,  S.] 

**Keep  something  for  the  sore  /ooi."  S.  ProT. ; 
**  n«serre  something  for  age,  distress,  and  neceasi- 
4r  r  KeUy,  ^  22G. 

**  After  a'  now  wad  it  no  be  better  to  lay  hy  this 


hundred  ponnd  in  Tam  Turnpenny's,  in  case  the 
young  lady  should  want  it  afterhand  [afterhend],  just 
for  a  oair/ooi  r    St.  Ronan,  ii.  118. 

"  At  ony  rate,  something  /or  a  tnir  foot  may  bo 
gathered  in  the  mean  time.'^  The  Entail,  L  118. 

Sair-IIeed,  Saik-IIead,  $.  A  common  term 
for  a  head-ache,  S. 

She  carps  ami  grumbles  two  three  days. 
Svne  supperle<M  I  go  to  bed ; 
The  morn  I  wake  with  a  mtr  head. 

A,  SieoFt  Poems,  17^,  p.  52. 

[Sair-iiebl.     Same  with  Sair-Fit^  q.v.] 

Sair-souoiit,  adj.  Much  exhausted,  in 
whatever  respect,  S.  It  is  especially  ex- 
pressive of  bodily  debility. 

Sair  wame  or  wv3IE.    Gripes,  S. 

Sairly,  adv.    Sorely, 

Baith  hir  tendir  handcs. 

War  strenyeit  sairly  boaodin  hanl  with  hanrle^. 

Doug,  VirgU,  62,  86. 

Sairness,  Sarexe^,  b.    Soreness,  S. 

To  SAIR,  r.  a.  1.  To  serve ;  softened  in 
pron.  from  the  old  way  of  writing  r  as  t/, 
serue^  S. 

She  sair^d  them  up,  she  sair'd  them  down, 

She  sair'd  them  till  and  free  ; 
But  when  she  went  behind  their  bocks. 

The  tear  did  blind  her  e'e. 

Ladg  Jane,  Jttmietott's  Popular  Ball,,  if.  379. 

——Her  heart  it  wad  na  sair 

To  think  but  lindy  to  look  bameward  malr. 

Jtou's  Heletwre,  p.  25. 

2.  To  fit,  to  be  large  enough.  Tfie  coat  does 
na  sair  Aim,  i.e.,  it  is  too  little,  S. 

3.  To  satisfy.  Fm  saii^d^  I  am  satisfied,  I 
have  enough;  applied  in  various  senses,  very 
often  to  food,  o. 

Ha,  ha,  my  lad,  sajs  they,  re  are  nae  blate,— 
It  seems  ye  are  ua  sair'd  \rv  what  ye  got, 
Ye's  find  that  we  can  cast  a  harder  knot. 

Ross*s  Jleleuare,  p.  47. 

The  squire  that  had  an  eye 
Set  close  upon  her,  reed  that  she  sud  flee. 
Says  cannily,  Tmsure  ye  are  not  sainl; 
Here's  fouth  of  meat,  eat  on  and  do  not  spar't 

Ibid.,  ^  80. 

4.  To  give  alms  to  a  beggar;  as,  ^'Icanua 
sair  ye  the  day,**  S. 

Sairix,  Sairixo,  «.  1.  As  much  as  satisfies 
one,  S. 

Te  cou'd  na  look  your  sairiu'  at  her  face. 
So  meek  it  was,  so  sweet,  so  fu'  o*  crace. 

Jtosrs  Uelenore,  p.  16. 

This  term  is  very  often  used  to  denote  as  much 
food  as  satisfies  one  s  appetite,  llae  ye  got  your  sair- 
ing  t    Have  ye  had  enough  of  food. 

[2.  Service  of  food  for  a  man  or  beast ;  also 
the  dole  given  to  a  beggar,  West  of  S., 
BanfFs.] 
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8.  It  often  denotes  an  acquaintance  with  any 
object  to  satiety  or  disgnst|  S. 


•< 


I  haa  hod  my  MiiWn'  o*  sio  cattle,  an'  though 
there  wiana  anithcr  'oman  in  the  wide  warld, — I 
mid  Banner  atand  twalmontha  stark  naked  on  the  tap  o' 
Clochan-dighter  than  come  athort  a  Icddto  agen." 
St.  Kathleen,  it.  40. 

4*  It  is  also  ironically  applied  to  a  drubbinpr. 
'*  He  got  his  sairing ;"  he  was  beaten  till 
he  could  not  well  bear  any  more ;  or,  ac- 
cording to  a  plimse  of  similar  signification, 
«  He  had  his  bellyful!  of  it." 

[Saihin,  Sairino,  adj.  Having  the  power  to 
satisfy,  Banffs.] 

[Sair-six,  «.  A  mode  of  farming  by  a  rota- 
tion of  six  crops ;  viz.,  two  of  grass,  two  of 
cereals,  one  of  turnips,  and  one  cerealj 
Banffs.] 

[To  S AIR,  V.  II.    To  savour.    V.  Sawer.] 

.  Sairles,      Sareless,      adj.        Unsavoury, 
tasteless,  S.  B. 

For  as  weill  savis  Aaguatine, 

The  thin^  to  all  that  spokiu  tieno 

To  oane  is  spokin,  as  we  knaw, 

Experience  aois  daylie  schawr. 

8a  sic  Preichouris  as  I  have  tald, 

Bot  not  in  deid  sic  as  I  waM  : 

That  thiakis  thaine  sellis  diachaiiE^t  wetll, 

Quhen  thav  haue  run  ouro  with  ane  reill 

'ShaXt  joircet  sennone  red  yistrene, 

The  honr  sa  spendit  thay  ar  clene. 

IHodl,  Clark  dCr  Cowrteowr,  p.  16L 
V.  Sawer. 

8AIRIE,  adj.     1.  Poor,  silly,  feeble,  Ayrs. 

Cnrlie,  wee  Maine  thiii^,  ye'Il  neist' 
Attack  a  roastit  chuckle's  hrtast. 

PicketCt  Poewu,  i.  63i, 

2*  Sairie  i/ia/i,  an  expression  of  affection; 
often  used  to  a  dog,  Koxb.     V.  Sary. 

[To  SAIRL,  V.  n.    To  whine,  Shetl.] 

£SAIS.  Say ;  ind.i/r.  in  all  the  persons,  also 
imp.  pi. ;  still  so  used,  S.] 

To  SAISE,  V.  a.  To  give  seizin  or  legal 
possession  to ;  a  forensic  term,  S. 

"  The  said  vmqi.  Andro  Weymes  was  astricted  to 
infeft  and  toisf  the  said  vmq^  Johne  Weymes  his  son," 
kc.    Acts  Cha.  I.,  Ed.  1814,  vol  V.  124. 

Fr.  sois-tr,  to  seize,  to  take  possession  of.  It  is, 
bowever,  more  immediately  from  L.B.  $ais-ire,  mit- 
tore  aliquem  in  possessionem,  investire.  Some  trace 
this  to  Baeire,  which  has  been  explained.  In  patri- 
Boniam  iociare.    Da  Cange,  vo.  Sacire,    V.  Sasiicb. 

SAIT,  8.  1.  An  old  name  for  the 
Court  of  Session  in  S.  Lords  of  the  Sait, 
Lords  of  the  Seat  or  Session. 

8am  sains  the  Sail,  and  sum  thame  cnraia. 

iJunbar,  Bannatjpte  Poems,  p^  41. 
Lordes  of  the  seaif.  Acts  ja.  V.,  1537,  c.  53. 

2.  A  see,  an  episcopate. 

^'Gawyn  archibiscliep  of  Glasgw,  protestit,  in  the 
name  of  the  kirk  of  Glesgw,  that  quLat  war  done  to 


the  said  lard  of  Kciro  suldo  tunio  the 
to  na  preiudice  anent  the  ward  of  Cadi 
v.,  1526,  Ed.  1814,  p.  311. 
In  a  similar  way  the  term  ttege,  pro 
-  a  seat,  is  used  for  a  see.  V.  Skuk. 
bUceo/Metf,  eniscopi  setles.  I  neetl  sea 
the  use  of  L.  B.  ttact  in  the  same  sense  ; 
E.«e. 

8AK,  Sack,  s.    A  term  used  in 
to  denote  one  of  the  privileges 

"And  some  criminal  actions  pcrteins 
jadges  foresaids,  and  to  their  courts : 
them  quha  hea  power  to  hald  their  con 
aadt,  i^lons  and  pit,  toll  ami  thanie,  ii 
oat-fang  tliief,"  Keg.  Maj.  B.,  L  c.  4,  s 

Sot  undoabtedly  denotes  the  riglit 
baron  is  Tested,  of  holding  a  court  v 
domains.  It  seems  also  to  signify  the 
jarisdiction  of  this  court. 

A.-S.  toe,  fa  expl.  not  only  curia,  h\ 
sive  praecinctus,  in  qua  Saca,  et  cctcn 
•rcebaritur.    Hickes,  Thcs.  i.  159. 

Siiek  seems  properly  to  sienify  the  rig 
to  prosecute  his  vassals  in  this  court,  ar 
matter  in  controversy,  by  imposing  tiu 
punishing  the  guilty. 

A.-S.  oae,  taca.  Us,  actio,  causa  forcr 
«aic,  equivalent  to  oawM  ;  9A,for  Oo*r»  s 
cansam.  Sak  is  expl.  by  Rastcll,  as 
placitum  et  emenda,  i.e.,  as  denotiiu 
plea,  but  the  pecuniary  mulct  imposed 
found  guilty :  and  in  the  laws  of  Eel 
feasor,  as  synon.  with  /uri^/aelura  or 
Spelman,  vo.  Sac.  Su.-G.  saX',  signi 
cause,  and  also  guilt  or  crime,  but  the 
the  criminal. 

Skene  expl.  aock,  as,  according  to  sor 
the  §oek,  or  plough-share  ;  **  quhen  the 
and  oblishea  to  cum  with  his  pleuch  to 
ane  part  of  the  Lordes  landes."    De 
SokmauHia;  also.  Not.  in  Reg.  ^laj.  Li 
idea  seems  to  have  been  thrown  out  b} 
Spelm.  TO.  Hoe.    But  it  is  quite  fancifi 
denoting  a  plough-share,  is  not  of  A.-S. 
woCf  jurisdictio,  is  the  same  with  9ocn,  t 
resemblance  is  lost.     A.-S.  soc,  I  si 
Moes.-G.  §ok'Jan,  A.-S.  soec-an,  to  sc< 
its  literal  sense  is  sequela.     2.  Because 
to  L.  B.  Bccla,     **Sok, — now  wee  call 
French  worde  ntite,  h.e.  sequela  f*  SI 
Because  this  is  confirmed  bv  analogy. 
•ignifies,  in  jus  vocare  ;  sofZ*a  och  sir* 
reom  ease.  Leg.  Ostg.  ap.  Hire.     IIcu< 
in  jus,  corresi)onding  to  A.-S.  socn  ; 
quo  in  jus  vocare  licet,  exactly  analogo 
a  Iow/hI  day;  t.e.,  a  day  in  which  a 
brought  into  a  court  of  law,  in  order  U 
lal.  yfersokn,  suprcma  jurisdictio.    Su. 
used,  in  a  secondary  sense,  as  signi 
«ofZ-a,  an  exaction  ;  toeknare,  quaestor 
finea. 

This  analog  renders  it  highly  prob: 
the  same  orij^in ;  especially  as  Su.-G.  s 
toekm,  signifies  a  mulct.  Tho  coCTia 
SHche,  causa,  lis,  jus  cognoscendi  de  < 
sis,  is  deduced  by  Wachtcr  from  su 
inquirere. 

SAKE,  $.    Blame,  guilt ;  or  ace 

Swete  Yftonde  thiiiaro 
Thou  preye  the  king  for  m 

Qif  it  thi  wille  ware. 
Of  sake  he  make  ine  fre  ;. 

Of  land  ichil  ever  fare, 
Schal  he  me  never  se. 

Sirl 
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Wltli  hot  jien  to  caj* 
Scbe  tlMagbt  to  make  her  dene, 

*'FW»i  MJ^  lit  ▼•!  objorgiam,  a  very  ancient  word 
m  tiM  Bortheni  langnages.      GL  Trittr.  V.  Sak  and 


(Baklbs,  adj.     Innocent,  Barbour,  xz«  175. 
y.  Saikless.] 

SAKIRESy  f •  pL  [Prob.  an  erraL  for  Saiiresj 
satyrs.] 

**  Abo  bod  maid  of  aewit  woreet  with  the  fignre  of 
oaKref  and  levii  of  treis  fumissit  with  mil  and  heid* 
poee,  and  thre  pandisi  all  freinyeit  with  reid  and  greno 
wonefet**    InTontories,  A.  1578,  p.  209. 

Useemfl  donbtful  whether  tiiis  term  refers  to  tho 
bawk  called  tho  taker,  Fr.  aacre  ;  or  to  savages,  as  the 
aasM  wocd  ia  expl.  by  Cotgr.  "  a  ravenous  or  greedy 
Isliow.**  [More  proK  it  is  an  errat.  for  saiires,  satyrs, 
which  wers  faronrite  figores  for  sewed  work  in  oiaen 


[SAKTA»  inierf.      Softly,    gently,    ShetL 
Dan.  MoaUj  id.] 

[8ALAND,  part  pr.     Sailing,  Barbour,  xix. 
x9«S*J 

SAT<ANG|  adv.    So  long. 

''And  forihair,  monothly  iii"^  li  sakmg  as  my  lend 
fwiSiMOin  sail  happin  to  remane  at  the  said  assege,  gif 
Urn  aasegs  lastis  mJang."  Acto  Mary,  1546^  Ed.  1814, 
fw472. 

SATjARTS,  9.pL  .    Sellers,  venders. 

"^Ab  at  the  kingis  hienes  depoto— eertano  oe[r]- 
*■  in  eneiilk  town,  quhilk  is  ane  port,  qahilk  sal 
power  to  ceras  the  aa^ris  A  passaris  furth  of  tiie 
a  for  hanffing  furth  of  money.*'    Acts  Ja.  IV., 
IMS^  Ed.  1814,  p.  212. 

SALD,  preL  and  part.  pa.    Sold. 

*  ''Aa  to  tbosorplus  of  wool—aa/tf  be  the  said  CIaya» 

far  aamokle  as  is  vnpait — tho  said  Johno  to  bane 

v^gross  to  tho  said  CUyis."  Act.  Dom.  Cone,  A.  1478^ 

fw2a. 

A.-S.  aeold^  joAl,  dates  ;  venditiis ;  fromaef-oji,  dare; 


SALE,  SAity  Saill^  8.    1.  A  palace. 

Tbsio  stode  ane  greia  tempill  or  mU  ryall. 
Of  iMUvnt  date  aeU  impereall. 

Ami^.  Ftf^,  210, 65k  joti;  MS. 

2.  A  ball,  a  chamber,  a  parlour. 

Aa  lenk  raikit  in  the  aotiU,  riale  and  gent, 
Ihal  wondir  wialy  wea  wrought,  and  wonrschlp  and  wela. 

Qawm^tmd  G6L,  L  6L 

It  aaems  donbtfnl  whether  the  term  here  denotes  the 
palaoo  in  general,  or  one  chamber  in  it. 

WitUa  the  chief  palice,  baith  he  and  he 
Ar  eateiit  in  the  ao^  ryall  and  hie. 

Doug.  Fi^ytl,  472,  SSL 

Tbo  term  is  naed  in  both  senses  in  tho  Northern 
Isq^nages  t  A.-S.  mil,  aola,  palatiam ;  Sa.-G.  mxl^ 
kahitaciilam,  conclave;  aula,  curia;  laL  atd,  domns 
anpla  et  magnifiwi,  multorum  hospitum  et  convivarum 
iamera  in  aedium  edition  loco,  qnam  adire 
necessam  eat ;  VereL  Ind.  Germ,  aoi^  tem- 
palatinm-;  also^  coenaculura,  pars  aedium  am* 
et  omatior ;  Fr.  Bale,  Ital.  L.B.  Bota,  a  hall. 
A.-flL  AJem.  md  also  denotes  a  private  house.  Tho  I 
itnal  orism  of  the  term,  in  all  its  senses,  is  ondotibt-  ' 


attend  origin 


edly  to  be  found  in  Moes-O.  sal-Jan,  divertere,  manere^ 
hospitari  ;  whence  aatUh'Voa,  mansiones  ;  A.-S.  BaeUh, 
Alem.  tclUha,  habitatio. 

SALEBROSITY,  s.     A  rough  or  uneven 
place. 

"  His  Grace  here  wisely  brought  the  Doctor  off  ioie' 
hroniies,  whence  all  his  wits  could  not  have  delivered 
him  with  his  credit."    Baillie'a  Lett.,  i.  114. 

Johns,  gives  BaUbroua  as  an  E.  word,  although  with- 
out any  authority,  from  Lat.  saUbroS'Ut,  id. 

SALEK.  Used  for  90  leaky.  ^*The  scliip  was 
salek;**  Aberd.  Reg.,  Cent.  16. 

Su.-G.  laecl,  hi&na,  rimas  agens  ;  A.-S.  hlaeee,  id. 

SALENE,  8.    The  act  of  sailing. 

*'  Ane  tapestrie  of  the  historic  of  the  ioiene  of  Ae- 
neas, contening  aucht  peces."    Invent.  A.  1578,  p.  211. 

SALER,  Sir  Gawan  and  Sir  GaL,  ii.  9.  Y. 
Sanape. 

SALERIFE,  adj.     Saleable,  S.  from  tale^ 

and  rifej  plentiful. 

TheO.E.  word  assumed  a  different  form.  ^'Sale^ 
wrf.  Vendibilis."  Prompt.  Parv. ;  as  if  from  TeuL 
mt-tM^  vendire,  and  vry,  tutus,  secnrus,  q.  "secure  of 
■ale." 

SALERYFE,  adj.  Abounding  with  sails 
or  ships. 

—Jupiter  from  his  hie  spere  adonn 
Blent  on  the  Molentfe  aeyis,  and  erth  tharby. 

Jkmg.  Virgil,  20,  6L    . 

SALFATT,  8.    A  salt-cellar.    V.  Saltfat. 

SALIE,  Salt,  8.  A  hired  mourner,  who 
walks  in  procession  before  a  funeral.  Y. 
SauixieI 

SALIKE,  Saelike;  adj.  Simil;ir,  to  the 
same  kind,  S.  B. 

Moea-G.  moaleiks,  IbL  contr.  ilyh't,  $ly1x,  talis^ 
ejusmodi. 

SALINIS,  8.  pi.    Saltpits. 

*'Tho  same  come  be  aventure  on  ane  uther  sorts  of 
Hethruschis  that  war  liand  at  the  <a/i>ii«."  Belland. 
T.  liv.,  p.  469. 

Fr.  aaanc,  a  salt-pit ;  or,  a  magazine  for  salL 

[To  SALIST,  V.  n.   To  desist,  to  hold,  ShetL] 

[SALIT,  Salyt,  pret.  Sailed,  Barbour,  zvi. 
17,  xiv.  378.] 

SALL,  V.  aux.    Shall,  S.,  A.  Bon 

SALL,  Houlate,  iii.  14.   Errat.  for  8tall^  stole. 

Than  the  Dene  Rnrall  worth  rede. 
Sail  for  schame  of  the  stede. 

^*Statt,  stole  r*  GL  Pinkerton.  Tho  conjecture  is 
well-founded.  For  Uall  is  the  word  in  the  Bannatyno 
MS.,  i.  e.,  **  From  a  sense  of  shame  stole  away  from 
the  place." 

[SALMOND,  8.  Sahnon,  Barbour,  xix.  664  ; 
pi.  8almontf8^  ibid.  iL  576.] 

Salmon  Fleuk.  V.  Flook,  Fleuk« 
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SALSAR,  f •     A  salt-cellar.     Abcrd.  Reg.» 
V-  17. 

*•  Ane  io&ar  of  ipe  [tio]."    Ibid.,  V.  10. 
L.B.  tahar'ium,  itl.    SaUariua  denotes  one  wbo  had 
the  charge  of  the  salt-eeller  in  a  king's  kitchen. 

SALSS,  «•    Sauce. 

And  thai  eyt  it  with  ful  gnd  will. 

That  Boacht  na  nothyr  mss  thar  till 

Bot  appetyty  that  oft  men  takys  ; 

For  rycht  Weill  acowryt  war  tnair  stomakjrs. 

Barbour,  UL  540.  lf& 

Instead  of  takifn  need  in  MS.,  I  atiBpect  that  it  ought 
to  have  been  lakys^  lacks  or  wanta.  For,  as  the  pas- 
sage stands,  it  cannot  bear  any  tolerable  meaning. 
Barlx>nr  expresses  the  same  idea  with  that  contained 
in  the  emphaticol  S.  Prov.,  Ilunger'a  ijuUe  kltchin. 

Qerm.  mdze,  Fr.  taunse,  id.  The  ori^n  is  Germ. 
mab^H,  sale  condire ;  as  properly  siguifymg  a  kind  of 
piekle  made  of  salt.    V.  VVachter,  vo.  tSalz, 

SALT,  Sawt,  8.    Assault,  attack. 

Thus  thai  schui^  for  ane  snft  ilk  segu  sieir : 
nka  iorerano  his  etuenye  ahowin  has  thair. 

Oawan  atui  Ool,,  iL  I9L 

This  is  the  reading  of  Edit  1508,  instead  of  «a/(  in 
8.  P.  Repr. 

—This  toon  wes  herd  to  ta 
With  opyn  sawt,  strenth  or  mycht. 

Am&avr,  ix.  S50,  lia 
Chancer,  tatUf,  id.  contr.  from  Fr.  a^aauL 

SALT,  adj,     1.  Troublesome,  what  produces 
bitter  consequences,  S. 

Wit  he  betwixt  lu  twa  bo  onie  lufe^ 

He  wil  be  richt  weil  prayit,  and  the  apprufe  : 

And  he  to  me  wit  thow  maid  ony  fult. 

To  the  that  wil  be  ful  sowre  and  jvi/^ 

Priest  qf  PeUU,  p,  a. 

Wele,  quod  the  tothir,  wald  thon  mercy  cry. 
And  roak  amendis,  I  sail  remit  thU  fait : 
Bot  Tthlr  wayls  that  sate  sail  ho  fiiU  salt. 

Dong.  Virffil,  Pn>L  450,  47. 

**I»hatt  make  U  9a!i  to  you,  i.e.,  I  shall  make  you 

Ry  dear  for  it.     That'^  the  thing  that  tnal-ea  the  kail  salt, 
or.    Scot.    Bor.    Le.,    That's    the    ground  of  the 
qoarreL"    Rudd. 

S.  Severe,  oppressive,  overwhelming. 

In  this  sense  it  occurs  in  one  mode  of  recitation  of 
aa  old  song : 

It's  naethiDff  but  a  «au<  sickness 
•  That's  like  to  gar  me  die. 

The  Queen's  Marie. 
In  the  more  modem  form  : 

Twas  but  a  stitch  in  to  my  side. 
And  sair  it  troubles  me. 

MinstreUy  Scott  Bonier,  iL  I6a 

8.  Costly,  expensive;  applied  to  any  article 
of  sale,  S. 

I  need  scarcely  observe,  that  Lat.  sales  in  pi.  and  EL 
mtlt,  are  both  metaph.  used  to  denote  wit.  Although 
this  sense  is  different,  there  may  bo  an  analogy.  The 
term  as  used  S.,  might  originally  denote  what  is 
poignant  to  the  mind.  It  may,  however,  hare  a  refer- 
«nce  to  some  Ancient  superstition,  such  as  that  men- 
tioned by  Kilian.  Soute  ende  broode  eten,  offam  iudici- 
alem  edere.  "This,"  he  says,  "was  a  bit  of  bread, 
devoted  in  the  way  of  execration  by  certain  words, 
which  was  presented  to  the  guilty  person ;  salt  being 
at  the  same  time  offered,  perhaps  because  it  was 
customary  to  use  it  in  execrations  and  imprecations. 
J'or  the  Qormans,  Saxons,  Belgae,  and  many  others, 


firmly  persuaded,  that  no  one,  o 
COidd  eal  bread  devoted  in  this  mannei 

This  superstitious  idea  evidently  co 
eoBsUnt  use  of  saft  in  the  sacretl  ritci 
fRNn  whom  it  was  immediately  borrow 
of  Rome.  V.  CasaL  de  Vet.  Sacr.  Chr 
It  is  wdl  known  that  the  heathen  alw 
their  sacrifices.  The  sacred  nature  ol 
■alanlly  enough  induce  a  persuasion  < 
msU,  when  devoted  in  the  manner  dew 
the  person  who  profaned  it  would  1 
daring  in  his  guilt  as  to  call  for  an  i 
vention  of  the  power  of  their  offended 

It  is  said  to  have  been  an  ancient 
some  heathen  nations,  that  those  wIk 
to  kings,  eat  salt  atljured  or  conseen 
sence  of  the  kings  to  whom  they  boi 
Hence  it  is  said  in  the  book  of  Esdras, 
of  the  Samaritans,  when  they  wrote  to  t 
accusing  the  Jews,  thus  expressed  th< 
are  mindful  of  the  saft,  which  we  eat 
V.  Dn  Cange,  vo.  SaL 

But  the  rite  itself,  as  used  in  sacrifice 
borroweil  from  the  Jewish  custom.  Il 
laws  delivered  by  Moses ;  "  Every 
meat-offering  shalt  thou  season  with  Jta 
As  salt  was  a  symbol  to  which  Pyth: 
gieat  importance,  it  has  been  supposed 
authority,  that  ho  leame<l  the  sacred  u! 
Jews.    V.  Gale's  Court,  P.  ii  130,  152 

Salt,  t.    A  salt-cellar ;  Aberd. 

Breid  and  Salt.    The  offering 
Mifty  as  the  instruments  of  adju 
be  traced  to  the  same  origin. 

In  the  records  of  the  Presbytery  of  E 
20^  1586,  the  following  account  is  gi^ 
fcquired  from  Scots  merchants  trading 
whien  they  passed  the  Sound  : — 

*'Certan  merchantis  passing  to  D: 
laark^  and  cnming  neir  Elsinnurc,  cl 
qnhen  they  accomptetl  for  the  payment 
tne  goods,  and  that  depositioun  of  ane 
following,  viz.  Thei  present  and  offer 
to  the  dcponer  of  the  otho,  whereon  he 
and  deponis  his  conscience,  and  bv 
Month.  Mac.,  June  1817,  p.  236. 

This  mode   of  swearing,  although 
late  an  era,  bears  striking  characterf 
origin.    It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
of  ages  the  manner  of  using  these  syr 
changed.    But  there  is  no  reason  to  d 
had  been  originally  the  same  custom 
•crihed  by  Kilian  ;  who,  in  his  brief  not 
ancient  usages,  has  thrown  more  light  ( 
of  the  Teutonic  nations  than  perhaps  an 

When  explaining  the  woiu  Sout,  sal, 
the  phrase,  sout  ende  brood  elen.  Oil 
edere.  "This,"  he  says,  "was  a  morsi 
voted  and  execrated  by  certain  words,  a 
by  appointed  sentences,  which  was  pr 
guilty  person,  qui  reo  offtmbatnr ;"  \ 
noting  the  person  charged  with  guilt,  " 
exhibited,  perhaps,  because  of  tlie  cua 
this  in  execrations  and  imprecations. 
mans,  Saxons,  Belgae,  and  manv  othci 
persuaded,  that  no  one  who  had  a  gui 
ooold  swallow  the  bread  devotc<i  m 
Something  of  the  same  kind  is  related  < 
actites  (or  eagle-stone)  bmiac<l,  and  ba1< 
under  the  ashes,  which  a  thief  cannot  a 
either  suffocate<l,  or  forced  to  acknowlct 
The  bread  devotcil  in  this  manner  wan 
Saxons  called  Corsnaede,  Corsiifd,  Th 
in  the  Laws  of  Canute,  c  5,  Ed.  Wbcl< 
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'■'•^•"•d  tfcai  the  person  Accused,  ga  to  eortnaede, 
CM  Uoere  <il  gt/atrt  9wa  swa  Owl  raede^  "  have  re- 
€Owie  lo  CWwKd;  and  take  his  fate  with  this  accord- 
^  to  the  detcnninatioQ"  or  "judgment  of  God." 
iMhanl  deriTcs  the  term  from  A.-S.  ears,  execratum, 
■M  M<  from  ttemi,  necessitas.  Others  render  xned, 
onsi  »  Mond,  from  9Hid-aH,  to  cut,  S.,  to  uneti.  This 
wia  — nrtimes  called  Qfa  execrata,  also,  Ofajudieialis. 
It  eertajal/  favoan  the  former  etvmon,  that  this  in 
^"S.  vaa  also  denominateil  Xed-bread,  i.e.,  ••  bread 
of  nenaBitx,"  becanse  the  person  accused  was  forced 
*o  «■*  it  V.  Somner  in  vo.  It  has  been  conjectured, 
liiai  thia  was  orisinally  the  sacramental  bread,— and 
that^  to  avoid  pronmation,  common  bread  was  devoted 
lor  thia  pwpose. 

Liadcabrog  has  given  the  form  in  which  this  morsel 
vaa  caned,  p.  1307 ;  and  we  learn  from  Ingulphus, 
thai  when  the  perfidious  Godwin,  Earl  of  Kent, 
AHcBpied,  hy  this  mode  of  trial,  to  abjure  the  murder 
of  the  brother  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  bread 
ato^  ia  hia  throat,  as  a  judgment  for  his  perjury. 
Oale^  Rcr.  AagUc  Scri^.,  l  66. 

Of  the  general  adoption  of  this  appeal  there  is  still 
a  veat^  rwnaiaing,  in  the  execration  often  pronounced 
hj  those  who  wish  to  give  the  greatest  assurance  that 
they  apeak  the  truth;  "May  this  bit  stick  in  my 
throaftiflt^yoaaliel" 

Whalaver  may  have  been  the  immediate  origin  of 
A.-&  eonmaede^l  am  convinced  that  the  phrase,  breati 
mad  mdi,  refera  to  a  period  preceding  Christianity, 
aad  ladMd  to  the  established  use  of  these  symbols  m 
aacrificial  worship^  In  correspondence  with  this  idea, 
Kiliaa  leadcia  tne  Teut  s^rnonyme,  Sout  emit  brood. 
Kohl  aaba ;  evidently  viewing  it' as  analogous  to  the 
ritoal  laagni^  of  the  Romans  during  the  reign  of 


Aa  the  oUatioo  of  the  salted  cake,  or  of  bread  with 
aalt,  was  aa  act  of  the  most  solemn  worship ;  and  as 
the  eating  of  it  with  another  was  a  pledge  of  inviolable 
fricadahip ;  the  person,  who  either  tasted  these,  when 
JndiciaUy  eslled,  or  who  laid  his  hands  on  them  when 
preaeatfld,  mast  have  been  viewed,  as  not  only  declar- 
ing that  ha  forfeited  all  claim  to  social  rights,  but  that 
he  reaoaaced  aU  interest  in  the  blessings  of  religion, 
if  ha  did  aot  declare  the  truth. 

It  woaU  appear  that  the  tasting  of  salt,  even  with* 
oat  bread,  waa  one  mode  of  swearing  allegiance  in  a 
▼cry  early  period.  Hence  Leidrad,  bishop  of  Lyons, 
obaerves^  taat,  "  according  to  some,  it  was  an  ancient 
CBstom,  amoag  certain  heathen  nations,  for  those 
who  took  aa  oath  of  fidelity  to  sovereigns  to  partake 
^  aalt  that  had  been  adjured  or  consecrated  in  the 
prcacace  of  thooe  to  whom  they  swore."  In  support 
of  thi^  ha  adds ;  "  Hence  it  is  written  in  the  lK}ok  of 
Esdrai^  that  the  pKrinces  of  the  Samaritans,  when 
writias^  to  the  Persian  king,  in  regard  to  the  accusa- 
iioa  oi'the  Jews,  thus  expressed  themselves;  "We 
are  aot  namiadfol  of  the  salt  which  we  eat  in  the 
palaoe.**  Mabilloa.  Analect.  |Tom.  iii.  p.  5.  The  pass- 
age referred  to  ia  E2Ta  iv.  14,  which  some  read, 
*'BecaBse  we  are  salted  with  the  salt  of  the  palace, — 
it  waa  not  aieet  for  ns  to  see  the  king's  dishonour.** 
It  aeema  doabtfnl,  however,  if  they  meant  any  thing 
more,  hy_  this  metaphorical  language,  than  that  they 
had  reeciTcd  various  tokens  of  the  royal  favour. 

Saltah,  Saltare,  Salter,  s.     A  maker 
of  salt,  S. 

**Na  persooo— atll  ^e,  hyre  or  conduce  any  saltans, 
coiljeans,  &e.  without. ane  sufficient  tcstimoniall  of 
thair  maisterqahome  they  last  seruit.**  Acts.  Ja.  VL, 
Bd.  1814,  IV.  286^  2S7.    SnlttrM,  V.  5;)8. 

*'  That  of  eaery  gangand  pan— sex  bollis  of  salt  salbo 
<wlklie  ddioerit  to  the  collcctour, — and  that  of  the 
reddiest  and  first  end  of  the  haill  salt  maid  in  the  pan. 


abweiD  dew  to  the  pan  maistcris  as  sallarU,  at  x.  a. 
▼iij  d.  the  boU,"  Ac.   Acti  Ja.  VI.,  1574,  Ed.  1814,  p. 

^  *' There  is  a  place  near  that  moss,— called  the  Salter- 
hirrt,  where  people  l>elieve  that  aalters  dwelt,  which 
ia  aa  iadication  tnat  the  sea  has  been  there  where  tho 
moss  is  aow."  Maxwell'a  ScL  Trans.,  p.  77.  V. 
Saltak. 

Gad.  saUoir,  a  aaltmonger. 

Salt-Bed,  *.    Tlie  place  where  ooze,  proper 
for  the  manufacture  of  salt,  collects,  Dumf r. 

"By  this  operation  the  whole  salt-led,  aa  it  ia 
technically  called,  is  deprived  of  its  surface  to  the  depth 
of  abovt  the  ei^th  part  of  an  inch."  Agr.  Surv. 
Domfr.,  p.  527.  , 

Salt-Fat,  Salfatt,  Saut-Fat,  s.    A  salt- 
cellar, or  vessel  for  holding  siilt,  S. 

— "Gin  jro  like  Isc  gang  and  fetch  you  your  ain 
address :  it  is  lying  in  a  neuk  of  our  aaatfat,  carefully 
preserved,  and  just  as  fresh  aa  wbun  it  was  to  ha*  been 
sent  to  the  king."  Donaldsuniad,  Thom's  Works, 
p.  370l 

"The  air  sail  haus — ane  maiser,  ano  salt'/ai,  ano 
hatter  phut,"  Ac    Balfour's  Practicks,  p.  235. 

^ "  Item,  in  the  said  cageat,  a  litill  coffre  of  silver  onre 
gilt  with  a  litil  saitfat  and  a  cover.*'  Inventories,  A. 
1488.  p.  6. 

"Item,  twa  sal/aith  without  ooverris."  Ibid., 
A.  1512,  p.  7*2. 

Ia  our  country,  in  former  times,  the  saut'fat  was  in- 
▼ariablv  pbured  in  the  middle  of  the  table.  It  waa  a ' 
pretty  large  vessel,  of  a  flat  form,  that  there  might  bo 
BO  dui^  of  the  salt  being  spilled.  For  if  this  hap- 
pened, it  was  nniversally  accounted  a  bad  omen.  This 
IS  a  very  ancient  superstition.  We  learn  from  Festus^ 
that  the  Comans  reckone<l  it  ominous  to  spill  the  salt 
at  table.  Among  them,  the  idea  might  originate  from 
the  custom  of  consecrating  the  table,  by  setting  on  it 
the  images  of  the- Lares  and  salt-holders,  mlinorum 
apposkm  ;  Amob.  LiK  ii.  A  family  salt-cellar  {pater* 
num  saliHMm)  was  kept  with  great  care ;  Horat.  Od. 
iL  16l  14.    V.  Adam's  Rom.  Antiq.,  p.  445.    V.  Salt. 

A.-S.  seali'/aet,  id.,  Teut.  soul-rat.  A,-S,/aet,  fai^ 
a  vessel  of  any  kind,  is  often  conjoined  with  another 
a.,  particularly  defining  the  use  of  the  vessel  meant ; 
as  itkt'fadt^  a  candlestick,  i.e.,  a  vessel  for  holding  a 
candle. 

The  very  form  of  these  vessels,  so  big  with  the  fato 
of  the  company,  is  particularlv  mentioned  in  our  old 
records.  Besides  being  flat,  they  seem  to  have  been 
generally  square. 

'*  Item,  ane  trunscheor  with  ane  saltfatt  in  the  nuik 
of  it  onrgilt."    Inventories,  p.  73.    V.  Sautfat. 

"Item,  twa  uukit  trtinscheoris  of  silver  owrgtlt, 
with  mUifattis  in  the  nukis  of  them.'*    Ibid.,  p.  HI. 

It  has  been  generally  believed  that  the  spilling  of 
aalt  betokens  ill  luck.  But  it  is  perhaps  not  so  well 
known  that  to  throw  some  of  it  over  the  left  shoulder 
dissolves  the  spell,  and  wards  off  the  threatened  ill. 

Of  sach  importance  was  this  vessel  among  our  fore- 
fathers, that,  in  ancient  times,  it  formed  a  line  of  dis> 
tinction  between  men  of  rank  and  mere  vassals  or  re- 
tainers, although  seated  at  the  same  tabic. 

"Some  gentlemen  of  consideration,  with  their  sons^ 
brothers,  and  nephews,  occupied  the  upper  end  of  tho 
table. — Beneath  the  salt-seller  (a  massive  piece  of  plato 
which  occupied  the  midst  of  the  inhle)  sat  the  sine 
nomine  tttrbtt,  men  whose  vanity  was  gratified  by 
occupying  even  this  subordinate  space  at  the  social 
bom,  while  the  distinction  oltsen'cd  in  ranking  them 
was  a  salve  to  the  pride  of  their  superiors."  Tales  of 
myJLandlord,  i.  2H>,  251. 
This  humiliating  custom  was  by  no  means  peculiar 
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to  Scotland  ;  it  proTuled  also  in  Giigland,  and  was  not 
nnknown  aTen  on  the  continent.  The  celebratetl  Bp. 
Hall  has  been  bron^t  as  a  witness  of  the  urevalenco  of 
the  custom  in  England  at  least  as  early  as  the  year  1507. 

A  gentle  squiie  would  gladly  entertaine 
Into  his  house  some  trencher-chaplaine ; 
Some  willing  man  that  might  instruct  his  sons, 
And  that  would  stand  to  good  conditions. 
First,  tiiat  be  lie  upon  the  truckle-bed, 
Whilst  his  young  maixUr  lieth  o*er  his  head. 
Second,  that  he  do^  on  no  default, 
Ever  presume  to  sU  above  the  salt,  itc 

aaiiret,  K  ii. 

"  He  nerer  drinks  bdmo  the  sail," 

Bern  J<mton*»  CifiUh%a*e  lUvds, 

— He  belicTes  it  b  the  reason 
Ton  ne'er  presume  to  sit  above  the  salt, 

Maaringef'e  Unnatural  Combat, 

The  following  passage  from  Perat,  who  flourished 
About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  has  been 
brought  to  prove  that  this  custom  was  "  familiar  at 
least  in  Firance." 

Neqne  ejusmodi  dicacitates  nobilitatem  honestant : 
quamvia  enim  dientium  caterva,  iimicorum  humiliores, 
totaqne  omnino  infra  taHnvm  stipata  cohors,  scurrau- 
tom  Dominum,  et  (ut  ait  'Flaccns,  imi  iierisorem  lecli, 
•cachinnationibtts  sais  insulsis  adulari  soleant,  &c.  De 
Inst  Not.,  p.  36.  Edin.  Month.  Mag^  May  1817,  p. 
133. 

This  mode  of  distinguishing  rank,  or  expres<iing 
estimation,  bears  ao  singular  a  character,  that  one 
can  hardly  be  made  acquainted  with  it,  i^athout  im- 
mediately proposing  the  question,  **\\1iencc  could 
it  possibly  onginato?*'  But,  from  the  oblivion  of 
former  ages,  and  the  indifference  which  men  have 
generally  manifested  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  customs 
with  which  they  were  themselves  perfectly  familiar, 
there  is  reason  to  fear,  that  from  the  depths  of  an- 
tiquity no  responsive  voice  shall  be  heard,  none  at 
least  that  caa  give  a  certain  or  distinct  sound. 

As,  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  the  salt-seller 
was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  that  it  nii^ht 
run  no  risk  of  being  overturned,  it  might  at  first  view 
•eem  that,  as  its  position  divided  the  tabic  as  it  were 
into  two  equal  parts,  the  expression,  eittinfj  above,  or 
sitting  below,  the  salt,  meant  nothing  more  than  having 
a  place  at  the  upper,  or  at  the  lower,  end  of  the  tabic ; 
and  thus  that  the  relation  wliich  one's  seat  M'as  said  to 
bear  to  the  salt,  was  merely  accidental,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  vessel  which  contained  it  being  the 
central  object,  in  the  same  manner  as  one,  in  our  time, 
might  be  said  to  sit  above  or  below  the  ejiergne. 

fiut  although  it  may  afterwanls  appear  that  among 
the  ancients  salt  was  the  establislied  symbol  of  friend- 
ship, I  do  not  see  that  the  relative  position  of  indi- 
viduals, as  ahovt  or  below  the  vessel  which  contained 
it,  could  be  meant  in  itself  to  imitate  the  greater  or 
less  degree  of  respect  which  their  host  entertained 
for  them ;  for,  in  tnis  case,  actual  propinquity  to  the 
•alt-seller,  whether  the  person  was  above  or  below  it, 
must  have  been  the  test  of  estimation. 

If,  however,  it  should  be  snnnoscd,  that  the  salt-vat 
did  not  equal[y  divide  the  table  as  to  its  length,  but 
that  it  waspl  aced  nearer  the  head  or  bottom,  as  the 
less  or  more  honourable  guests,  exceeded  in  number, 
this  difficulty  would  be  obviateil.  For,  thus  it  must 
have  been  understood,  that  it  was  not  propinq^uity  to 
this  symbol,  but  the  possession  of  a  seat  a1x)ve  it,  that 
constituted  the  pcc\ui.ar  bailee  of  honour.  But,  per- 
haps, all  that  we  can  fairlv  deduce  from  the  custom 
referred  to  is,  that  the  choice  of  this  utensil  as  mark- 
ing the  line  of  distinction,  in  connexion  with  the 
great  imnortince  attached  to  its  contonts,  and  the  caro 
exercisea  to  prevent  its  being  overturned,  may  bo 
viewed  as  an  indication  that  there  was  an  hcieditary 
respect  to  some  more  ancient  rito  or  idea,  the  meaning 
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of  which,  and  even  its  peculiar  character,  h 
lost  in  the  lapse  of  ages. 

Trivial  as  the  custom  under  conBi(1erati< 
appear, — to  those  especially  who  would  de 
degradation  were  they  to  wasto  a  thought  on 
tiges  of  popular  tradition,  who  find  sutficient 
tion  for  their  superior  [towers  in  acquaintin 
•elves  with  the  ever-varying  ndnvtiae  of  mod 
ners, — the  inquiry  leads  us  much  farther  bi 
might  at  first  be  imagined,  and  |)oint8  to  « 
intelligence  not  unworthy  of  the  investigatii 
philosophic  mind. 

Various  proofs  have  been  given  of  the  symb 
of  salt  in  connection  with  divine  worshii 
ancient  nations.  As  salt  was  invariably  us 
sacred  ritos  of  the  heathen,  from  whom  imr 
it  was  received  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  it 
thought  Uiat  this  custom  was  originally  borro 
the  Jews.  It  was  one  of  the  laws  delivered  b 
*'  Every  oblation  of  thy  meat-oficring  slialt 
■on  with  sitlt,"*  Lev.  ii.  13.    V.  vo.  Salt,  a^( 

''The  great  importance  attached  to  sa 
Pliny,  "  ajmears  es|>ecially  from  the  sacred  n 
ancients,  wno  never  celebrated  any  sacrifices 
salsa.  For  so  they  denominated  toasted  com 
with  salt ;  for  it,  being  bruised,  was  spriukl 
victim.  The  fire,  the  head  of  the  victim, 
sacrificing  knives,  were  indeed  all  sprinklcc 
crumbled  cake."  Hist  B.  37,  c.  7.  To  the 
pose  is  the  language  of  Juvenal ; 

Sertaiiue  delubris,  et  farra  ioiponite  cultris. 

I 

And  of  Tibullus ; 

At  vannm  in  curls  hominnm  genus  omiua  no 
Farre  pio  placant,  et  saliente  sale. 

Lib.  iii 

Hence,  as  has  been  observed,  the  term  t 
which  was  as  it  were  the  consecration  of  the 
the  act  of  sprinkling,  or  of  laying,  the  salt 
its  head.  The  cake  itself  was  called  mola  i 
because  it  was  made  of  bruised  com,  or  1 
had  been  ground,  mola,  in  a  mill.  By  mc 
cake  also,  which,  when  bruised,  they  sprint 
sacrifice,  they  used  to  divine  ;  whence  the 
dXci/po/xayrrto,  i.e.,  **  divination  by  me 
ot;\oxvM»'7€ca,  *'  divination  by  the  salted  ca 

But  salt,  even  as  symbolically  regarded 
exclusively  appropriated  to  a  relii;ious  ui 
also  an  estobhshed  symbol  of  friendship  be 
and  roan.  We  learn  from  Eustothius,  Hi 
among  the  ancient  Greeks,  salt  was  prcscntc 
before  any  other,  food,  as  a  symbol  of 
Hence  Aeschincs,  when  describing  the  sac 
hospitolity,  says  that  the  Greeks  made  grc 
Tr\t  frhXetax  &Xar,  "  of  the  salt  of  the  city  ant 
table."  The  language  of  Pliny,  Salem  et  ca 
contains  a  similar  allusion  ;  and  that  of  Ci 
dicitur,  multos  modios  sails  simul  cdos  ess 
tiae  munus  expletum  esse. 

Eustathius  has  said  that,  "as  salt  consi 
ons  and  terrene  particles  mixed  together, 
nexion  of  scverad  aqueous  jiarts,  iii  like 
was  intimated  that  the  stranger  and  his 
the  time  of  their  tasting  salt  together,  a 
tain  a  constant  union  of  love  ana  friend i 
idea,  however,  seems  by  far  too  metaphy: 
fincil  to  have  originated  a  custom  roccivcH 
in  an  early  period  of  society. 

Others,  with  greater  plausibility,  hav 
that,  as  salt  preserves  meat  from  corrupt 
of  it  as  a  symbol  signified  that  the  frioii 
had  its  coinmenceincnt  in  a  mutual  parti* 
should  be  firm  and  lasting.  It  has  also  be 
that  this  custom  respected  the  purify  iiig<p 
which  was  commonly  used  in  lustrations 
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that  friendship  ihoold  be  free  from  all 
•rtifioey  jeeloiie7»  and  euspioton. 

PotteTa  I  find,  has  in  general  preferred  the  same 
Idea  that  had  ocenned  to  me  in  re|;ard  to  the  origin  of 
the  nse  of  this  as  a  symbol  of  friendship.  "  It  may 
he^"  he  says,  '*  the  ground  of  this  custom  was  only  this, 
that  salt  was  used  at  all  entertainments  both  of  the 
flods  and  men, — whence  a  particular  sanctity  was 
MUered  to  be  lodged  in  it  It  is  hence  called  0€tot 
IXff ,  divine  salt,  by  Homer,  and  bpol  dXc^  bv  others ; 
and  talmarum  appi*Uu,  by  the  placing  of  salt  on  the 
table,  a  sort  of  holiness  was  supposed  to  be  derived  to 
them."    Antiq.,  it  416. 

Ymn  the  language  of  Fhilo  Judaens,  it  has  been 
faifecied,  with  great  plausibility,  that  although  no 
nen'Jon  is  made  of  this  circumstance  in  the  Pentateuch, 
salt  was  always  placed  on  the  table  of  shew-bread, 
along  with  the  loaves.      '*The  table,"  says  Philo, 


''has  its  position  towards  the  south,  upon  which  there 
hfeaa  an< 


and  mU.**  Vit.  Move.  Lib.  3.  Scacchus 
emelades  that  there  must  have  oeen  at  least  two  salt- 
seDen^  because  the  Gr.  tenn(AXct)  is  used  in  the 
pfairaL    Myrothec.  ii.,  p.  405. 

The  figurative  connexion  between  salt  and  friendship 
does  not  appear  so  eloee,  that  this  can  well  be  viewed 
as  the  primary  use  of  the  symbol.  It  seems  necessary 
to  inppose,  uiat,  before  it  would  be  applied  in  this 
manner,  it  had  b€«n  generally  receive<l  as  an  established 
emblem  of  what  was  permanent.  Now,  this  idea  was 
most  probably  borrowed  from  the  mode  of  confirming 
covenants  by  sacrifice,  in  which  salt  was  invariably 
Qsed  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  sacrifice  was  a  com* 
moa  rite  in  confederation,  not  only  where  God  was  the 
prindpal  party,  but  between  man  and  man.  This  is 
evident  from  tiie  account  given  of  the  covenant  be- 
tween Jacob  and  Laban,  Gen.  zxzi.  44. 64.  As  an  apee- 
taent  of  this  kind  was  oslled  "a  covenant  by  sacrince  ;*' 
from  the  use  of  salt  in  the  oblation,  it  was  also  denomi* 
Bated  "  a  covenant  of  salt,"  NumK,  18^  19.  That  sin* 
gular  phrase,  "  the  salt  of  the  covenant,"  Lev.,  2.  13, 
ebvionaly  contains  the  same  allusion. 

YTiih  this  corresponds  the  Germ,  term,  so/z-fttmcf, 
eiplained  by  Wachter  in  his  Glossary,  Foedus  firmum 
vslidumqqe  ratione  durationis ;  q.  *'  the  salt  bond  or 


Tho  presentinii  of  salt  to  a  stranger,  or  the  eat* 
fag  of  It  with  him,  mig[ht  thus  come  to  be  a  com* 
non  symbol  of  friendship^  as  containing  a  reference 
to  the  ancient  aacrificial  mode  of  entering  into  leagues 
•f  amity;  althonch  those  who  used  this  rite  might 
hi  general  be  total  stran^rs  to  its  meaning.  Hence 
also^  most  probably,  the  idea  so  universally  received, 
that  the  spilling  of  the  salt  was  a  bad  omen ;  as  it 
was  supposed  to  forebode  the  breach  of  that  friend* 
ship  of  which  the  conjunct  participation  of  salt  was 
thesymboL 

It  would  i^pear,  however,  that  the  symbol  itself 
had  beoi  pretty  generally  diffused  among  the  nations. 
We  are  imormea  that  to  this  day  the  eating  of  bread 
and  aalt  together  is  a  symbol  of  friendship  among  the 
Ifnsoovites.    Stuck.  Antiq.  Conviv.,  p.  270. 

Those  who  wish  to  have  further  infoimation  in 
regard  to  this  ancient  custom,  may  consult  Stuckius, 
above  quoted,  p.  148 ;  Pierii  HierOi;lyph.  fol.  221,  D.  ; 
Pitisci  Lexic.  va  &ti;  and  Potter's  Antiquities  of 
Greece,  loc.  dt. 

Saltie,  Salt-water  fleuk.     The  vulrpr 
names  of  the  Dab,  on  the  Firth  of  Fortli. 

"Pleuronectes  Limanda.  Dab.— It  is  often  em- 
phatically distinguished  by  the  fish-dealers  as  the 
SWe,  or  mll-wiUr  fUuhr   Keill's  List  of  FUhcs,  p.  11. 

Most  probably  thus  denominated  in  contradistinction 
inm,  the  P.  FUw,  called  the  Fnth-waUr  Flounder, 


as  it  "frequents  our  riven  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  salt  waters."    Pennant's  Zool.,  iii.  187. 


*  Saltless,  adj.    Used  metaph.  as  expressive 
of  disappointment,  S. 

"I  have  had  mdUtn  luck  ;*-the  hare  nae  langer 
loves  to  bronae  on  the  green  dewy  blade  o'  the  clover." 
BUckw.  Mag.  May  1820,  p.  150. 

Salt  Meet.    A  beeve  salted  for  winter  pro- 
vision. 


"  John  Lindissay—sall — ^restore — a  kow  of  a  deforce, 
a  aa/<  merf,"  Ae.  Act  Dom.  Cone,  A.  1479,  p.  33. 
V.  Mart. 

Salt  tpone  Salt.   The  ancient  designation 
of  refined  salt  in  S. 

— "Dame  Margrett  Balfour,  Lady  Burly,  haifiuff 
sum  commoditie  of  coillia  and  panis  within  the  lord- 
schip  of  Pittinweme, — hes  vpoun  hir  lai^  cost  and 
expenssis  procnirit  the  knawlege  of  the  makins  of 
retynit  salt  vtherwayes  callit  »aU  vpone  talt,  qiuiilk 
will  seme  for  the  samin  vses  for  the  quhilk  ffreit  salt 
seruit  befoir,"  tc.  Acts  Ja.  VL,  1587,  Ed.  1814, 
p.  405. 

Salt  Se,  or  Sea.  A  phrase  commonly  used  hy 
onr  old  writers  to  denote  the  sea. 

Ynderthy  gard  to  ichip  we  vs  addres. 
Oner  spynnand  many  swelland  teyU  talt, 

Doug.  Virgil,  72,  46. 

But  the  term  ao//,  as  connected  with  $ea,  is  not  to  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  a  common  poetical  epithet.  It 
seems  evidently  to  have  originated  from  its  being^ 
fonnerlv  used  as  a  «.,  denoting  the  sea  itself.  We 
may  safely  form  this  conclusion  from  analogy.  For 
soft  was  the  designation  which  the  ancient  Scandina- 
vians gave  to  the  sea.  The  Baltic  §ea  is  by  Isl.  writers 
eommonly  called  EtfUra  rntlt,  i.e.,  the  Eastern  ffa/ 
Germ,  mk^  mare,  Gr.  dXt,  and  Lat.  aa^vfii,  signify 
both  the  sea,  and  the  seasoning  which  we  give  to  our 
food,  extracted  from  its  waters.  According  to  Ihre, 
it  must  lemain  uncertain,  whether  §alt  has  its  name 
fhm  the  am,  or  the  tea,  as  thus  denominated,  from 
9alL  But  Seren.  observes,  perhaps  more  justly,  that 
8u.-G.  jail,  as  denoting  the  aea,  seems  to  be  the  radi- 
cal tenn ;  as  it  is  not  likely  that  men  would  be  ao- 
qnainted  with  oaU^  before  they  had  tasted  the  waters 
of  the 


To  SALUS»  tr.  a.    To  salute. 

He  joficsf  thrim.  as  it  war  hot  in  scorn, 
"Dewgar,  and  day.  Bone  Senyhonr,  and,  gud  morn.*' 

IKaltoee,  Ti  129,  Ma 

From  Lati  $aluM,  health ;  O.BV.  id.  salution ;  or  the 
V.  oedu-tr^ 

Salut,  f .    Health,  safety ;  Fr.  id. 

"Pausaniaa  Due  of  Spart,  to  the  kyng  Xerxes,. 
oodutJ^    CompL  &,  p.  180. 

SALUTE,  #.    A  French  gold  coin,  formerlj 
current  in  Scotland. 

**The  Ryall  of  France  sail  haue  cours  for  vi.  s. 
•  viii.  d.  snd  the  Salute  hauand  the  wecht  of  the  said 
new  Lyon  sail  haif  cours  than  als  for  vi.  s.  viiL  d." 
Acts  Ja.  IL,  A.  1451,  c.  &I.  Ed.  1566. 

"  Item,  in  a  pars  of  ladder, — four  hundrcth  tnenti 
&  viii  Lewis  of  gold,  and  in  the  same  pun  of  leddcr 
of  Franche  croonis  fyve  hundreth  thre  score  A  sex, 
and  of  thame  twa  mluti*  and  four  Lewis. "  Inventories^ 
p.  13. 
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Fr.  M/iiit,  **Mi  old  French  crown,  or  coine,  worth 
•boot  5  a.  itcrL;**  Cotgr.  In  the  reign  of  James  II., 
howoTer,  the  $altUe  ie  Tslned  at  eleven  ehtUings,  or 
half  the  estimate  of  the  Jfemrw  noble.     Acta,  A.  1458, 

**Salui  and  Saiui^"  aavs  Dn  Oann^  **was  gold 
money  stmck  in  France  by  Henry  v.  of  England; 
so  denominated,  h^cause  it  exhibited  the  figure  of  the 
Annonciation  made  to  the  Virgin,  or  of  the  mtlutatian 
of  the  Angel.**  Vo.  Saius,  In  L.&  idso  Salucius  and 
BaJuciOn  In  the  article  Afoneta,  however,  he  reckons 
this  as  one  of  the  coins  of  Charles  VL  struck  A.  1421. 
The  fact  woald  seem  to  be  that  they  were  first  struck 
by  the  latter,  bearing  only  the  arms  ol  France ;  but 
that  Henry  the  sixih  stmck  a  coin  of  the  same  de- 
aenption,  containing  two  shields,  one  beaiinff  the  arms 
of  France,  and  the  other  thoee  of  En^^and.  v.  the  plate 
in  Dn  Cange,  vo.  Moneta^  Nos.  10  and  12  comfMurecl. 

SALVE,  Salvee,  t.    A  term  used  to  denote 
.  a  discharge  of  fire-arms. 

'*They  were  prepared  with  a  firme  resolution  to 
receive  us  with  a  tcUift  of  cannon  and  muskets ;  but 
our  small  ordinance  being  twice  discharged  amongst 
them, — ^we  charged  tliem  with  a  waive  of  muskets, 
which  was  repaied.*'    Monro's  Ezped.  P.  II.,  p.  66. 

**Notwithstandinff  the  enemv  would  em||tie  ealveg 
of  muskets  on  them  before  their  landing.**  Imd.^p.  80. 

'*At  the  first  encounter  thev  gave  Uie  Lord  Gordon 
a  eo/uee  of  shot  from  the  fdas,  whero  he  was  slayn, 
with  dyvers  others."  .Contin.  Hist.  Earls  of  SutherL, 
1^526. 

This  term,  like  many  others  in  the  military  line,  has 
been  evidently  tntroauced  by  our  old  officers  who 
served  in  the  wars  of  Denmark  and  Sweden.  Dan. 
•o/oe,  a  ToUey  or  discharge  of  musket-shot ;  saltfe  med 
canoneTf  a  discharge  of  cannons.  It  is  an  oblioue  use 
of  the  term  an/ve,  as  primarily  siffnifving  "a  salute  ; " 
and  has,  I  suppose,  been  first  applied  to  a  salute  given 
by  fire-arms,  as  a  token  of  respecL  Thus  salre  iU  ioe» 
still  signifies  **  a  salute,  or  salutine  at  sea."  V.  Wolft 
The  Danes  seem  to  have  borrowed  it  from  the  French. 
For  aa/tfc  denotes  "  a  voilfey  of  shot  given  for  a  welcome 
to  some  great  person  ;"  Cotcr.  I  need  scaroely  add, 
that  it  must  be  traced  to  Lat  so/iv,  a  defective  v. 
ezpressini{  a  wish  for  health  to  him  to  whom  the  term 
is  addressed. 

[SALYS,  9.  pi    Sails,  Barbonr,  xv.  282.] 
SAM,  adj.    The  same»  S. 

This  form  expresses  the  pronunciatioD. 

£SAMBORDy  z.  The  end  of  the  haaMines 
attached  to  the  buoy  ropes,  Shetl.  Isl. 
torn,  together,  and  berof  to  bring.] 

SAI^IBUTES,  a.  pi  SambiUen  of  Hike,  pieces 
of  silk,  adorning  a  saddle. 

Here  sadal  sette  of  that  ilke. 
Bands  with  mmbuUt  of  silke. 

Sir  Oawan  and  Sir  Gal.,  f.  2. 

Germ,  aammet',  holosericus,  Wachter;  subsericura, 
Kilian ;  from  Mod.  Gr.  f^ofur^m^  id.  Chaucer,  mimite^ 
Fr.  samy. 

{SAME,  Se^pi,  8.  A  nail  used  by  boat  car- 
penters ;  a  nail  whose  point  is  to  be  riveted, 
Shetl.    Y.RuvE.] 

£SAME,  tf.  The  inside  fat  of  swine,  unre- 
fined hog'sJard,  ShetL,  Clydes.] 


SAME-LIKE,  adj.    Similar,  Bucl 

Some  Bpunkies,  or  some  Mame-like  Uli 
Fast  after  him  they  leggit ; 

An'  monie  a  day  be  ran  the  hills. 
He  wss  aae  sairly  fleggit 

Tamu*»  Pt 

Moes.-G.  9cma4eik$,  oonsimilis,  whence 
similiter ;  Isl.  ianUik^r^  similis,  tamlik-ia^ 

Samin,  Sa3ITN,  adj.    The  same,  S. 

"The  poiet  confermis  this aamyn  purpoe 
a,  p.  216. 

It  seems  to  be  properly  the  abL  of  Mi 
»amo,  eadem,  idem.     Inihamma  samin  la 
same  region,  Luke  ii.  8.     The  origin  is 
con,  a  particle  denoting  unity,  equality,  oi 

SamiN|  Sa31YN,  ado.    1.  Together 

A  litin  stoand  §amyn  held  thai. 
And  syne  ilk  man  has  tane  his  way. 

Barbour,  t 

Thas  endit  we  ;  and  si  the  remanent 
In  til  ane  voce  tamyn  gaif  thare  const 

Douff.  Virg 

Orst  rent  thair  raiss,  at  watnmjfn  auhar  thi 

Wallace f  vU 

'^l  Mammin,  alsame.  all  together. 
Than  soiie  the  childer,  arrayit  fare  and  { 
Bnterit  in  the  camp  oZ  Monunin  schyuan 

Doug  Virg 

The  heres  war  wonnt  togydder  sit  alMm 
Qtthen  brytnit  was,  elter  the  gyse,  the  r 

lb' 

2.  At  the  same  time. 

Amang  all  vtheris  samin  thidder  spedis 
That  schrew  proaokare  of  all  wikkit  det 
Eolus  neuo,  cursit  Vlyxes  sle. 

Doug,  FtiTg 

3.  As  soon,  conjoined  %vith  as. 

For  snmyn  as  that  horribill  ferndlr  ti 
Had  ete  his  fit,  an<I  to  drink  wine  hin 
Sowpit  in  sleiw,  his  nek  forth  of  tlie  c 

He  strancht. 

Doug,  Ft; 

[Moes.-G.  tamana,  together ;  A.-S.  samo 
Moes.-0.  aama,  the  same.]  A.-S.  ealle  aet 
of  tzamen,  all  together,  from  A.-S.  eamn 
ooUigere.     V.  the  adj. 

In  this  sense  samiu  occurs  in  O.E. 

In  a  grete  Daneis  felde  ther  thei  samnal  a 
That  eaer  sithen  hiderwarde  Kaoii)edene  r 

Jt£r 

The  9.  is  still  used  in  Lancash.  '*  To  ra 
together,  to  put  in  order  ; "  T.  Bobbins. 

To  SAJIMER,  Saavmeu,  r.  n.     ' 
Fife. 

To   SA3IMER,   SzVWMER,   V.  a.       1.  1 

Fife. 
2.  To  assort,  to  match,  ibid. 

Su.-O.  sam-ja,  anc.  samh-a^  conscntire,  J 
particle  denbtinpf  the  unit^  of  more  than  or 
prefix  aa,  or  o,  aasamjat  m  the  third  pcrs. 
aoMimberf  convenit :  IsL  8an\faer,  cougruu 

SAMONY.     So  many,  as  many. 

"The  lonlis  decrettis— that  the  said  A^ 
content  ft  pay  to  the  said  Johne  &  Jonci 
Bamony  of  the  samyn  study,  cuschingis, 
scniiotis,  aa  ancht  to  be  dcliiierit  be  rt-st 
schip."  Act.  Dom.  Ck>uc.,  A.  14S9,  p.  131. 
Reg.,  A.  1533. 
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[SAMYN»  Sammyx,  Sa^iinb,  adj.     Same. 
Moe8.-0.  tamOf  the  same.    V.  Sam ix.] 

SANAPE',*,    Mustard. 

Ib  the  aooount  riven  of  corerinff  a  table,  mentioo  is 
MdeoC 

8tMapt,  and  nler.  Mmly  to  Right. 

Ar  Oawan  tuui  Sir  O^L^  fi.  ft. 

Moea-O.  mnapU^  A.-S.  tenept  Alem.  aema/,  mmtf^ 
Omub.  JeiKPb  Belj^.  afjui^,  id.  all  from  Gr.  ^imvit. 
Aakr  aeemt  to  signify  a  Teasel  for  hokling  aaU ;  Fr. 
isfffiT,  ItaL  §aiiera,  talent,  probably  from  the  Lat. 
pktBse  milarittm  Tas.    A  salt-rat»  is  still  called  a  mUt* 


[SANCT,  f.  and  adj.    Saint.    Lat.  mnctus.'] 

[Sarct- Abbe.  St.  Ebba,  Accts.  L.  H.  Trca- 
sarer,  L  382,  Dickson.] 

{Sakctandros,  S.iNCT  Androys.  St. 
Andrews,  ibicL,.!.  i.,  249.] 

[Samct  Antaxis.  St.  Antlion/s  Chapel 
near  Holyrood,  ibid.,  i.  198.] 

[Sanct  Bastyak.  St.  Sebastian,  ibid.,  L 
171.] 

(iSanct  Bertilmew.  St.  Bartholomew,  ibid., 
L  238.] 

[Sanct  Oeyllis,  Gilts,  Jeyllls  Jelys. 
St.  Giles,  the  patron  saint  of  Edinburgh  ; 
also^  the  parish  church  of  Edinbnrgh  dc<li- 
cmted  to  that  saint,  ibid.,  i.  198,  239,  102, 
88.] 

[Sakct  John  of  Jerusalem,  Lord.  The 
title  given  to  the  head  of  the  order  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  Scot- 
land. The  same  title  was  given  to  the  head 
of  the  order  in  England.    Ibid.,  i.  166, 208.] 

(Banct  Johnis,  Sakct  Jotinistox,  Jiionis- 
TOUK.  The  old  name  of  Perth,  ibid.,  i.  95, 
122,  107,  267.] 

[Sanct  Loy.  St.  Eloy,  ibid.,  i.  114,  Fr. 
Ebn^  Lat.  JEligius.'] 

[Sanct  Mawarrock.  Prob.  St.  Maroc,  who 
was  baried  at  Lecropt,  near  Stirling,  and 
the  chnrch  there  was  dedicated  to  him,  ibid., 
L  829.] 

[Sanct  Moxgoyss,  Mungois,  Mungowis. 
St.  Mnngo  or  Kentigern,  ibid.,  i.  102,  257, 
240.] 

[Sanctit,  part  pa.  Sainted,  Barbour,  xvii. 
286,  875.] 

To  SAND,  r.  d.    To  non-plus ;  used  like  £. 

Bat  nDOS  I  sea  ye*ra  sae  bigotted. 
And  to  religion  so  devoted, 
Althoogb  in'  scripture  I  could  mnd  ye, 
lU  a*ien  just  la*e  ye  as  I  fmnd  je, 

X^m/s  Pmsu,  p.  IIL 


Sand-Blind,  Saax-Blin,  adj.  1 .  Used  in  a 
different  sense  from  that  of  the  E.  word  ;  for 
it  denotes  tliat  weakness  of  sight  which 
often  accompanies  a  very  fair  complexion, 
S.  sjmon.  blmd-fair. 

2«  It  also  signifies  purblind,  short-sighted,  S.; 
Gl.  Shirr.  Sanded^  short-sighted,  A.  Bor. ; 
Orose. 

**  Dmmlanerick  being  something  tmrnl-hUnd  and 
saw  not  well,  strake  so  furiously  and  so  hot  at  bis 
manow,  while  he  knew  not  whether  ho  hit  him  or 
■oi."    Pitscottie.  Eil.  1728,  p.  150. 

Saxd-Buxker,  «•  A  small  well  fenced  sand- 
pit, S.A. 

**The7  sat  cosily  niched,  into  what  yon  might  call 
a  bunker,  a  little  sand-pit,  dry  and  snug,  and  sur- 
nmnded  by  its  banks."    Redgauntlct,  i.  204. 

**And  are  ya  in  the  wont  of  drawing  up  wi*  all 
the  gangrel  bodies  that  ye  meet  on  the  high  road,  or 
find  cowering  in  a  aand-bunker  upon  the  links  ?  **  Ibid. , 
p.  223w 

Saxd-Eel,  Saax-Eel,  «.  The  Sand-lance, 
a  fish,  S. 

** AmMoiltit^it  Tohtanuif^  Sand-lance;  Sand-eel; 
HoneL**    Neill's  List  of  Fishes,  p.  3. 

OlE.  **SandeU  or  salidelyngo  fyssh.  Angiiilla 
arenaria."    Prompt.  ParT. 

Saxd-Fleuk,  S.vax-Fleu^k,  s.  The  Smear- 
dab  ;  Frith  of  Forth. 

**  Plenronectes  microcephalia.  Smear-dab  ;  Snnd' 
Memi:— taken  off  Seton  Sands  and  in  Aberbdy  Bay.*' 
NeiU'a  list  of  Fishes,  p.  12. 

Saxd-Lark,  Saxdy  -  laverock,  Saxdy- 
LARRICK.    The  sea  Lark,  Orkn. 

''The  sea  Lark  {charadrluM  hiaticula,  Lin.  Syst.)  is 
seen  in  rast  flocks  around  all  our  sandy  bays  and 
shores,  esiiecially  in  winter ;  but  as  soon  as  summer 
arriYss,  tnev  retire  to  the  bare  and  barren  brakes, 
where  they  build  a  small  nest  on  the  ground,  and  lay 
foor  eggs  of  a  whitish  colour."    Barry's  Orkney,  p. 


This  is  the  tandy-lernet,  or  laverock,  of  S. 

*' Besides,  here  are  Eagles,  Signets  [Cygnets]  Fal- 
cons, Swans,  Geese,  Gossander,  Duck  and  Malard, 
Teal,  Smieth.  Widgeon,  Seapyei,  Sandeleverkk* 
green  and  gray  Plover,  Suite,  Partridg,  Curlue,  Moor* 
game,  and  Grows."  Franck's  Northern  Memoirs, 
p.  181. 

*'I  had  rather  that  the  rigs  of  Tillietudlem  bare 
oaething  but  windle-straes  and  Bandtf-lavrocks  than 
they  were  ploughed  by  rebels  to  the  king."  Tales 
of  my  Landlord,  ii.  152. 

*'  *  Be  Bood  to  us,'  she  exclaimed,  *if  here  is  not  the 
canty  caUant  that— snapped  up  our  goose  as  light  as  if 
it  had  been  a  tandielavrocL' "    The  Pirate,  L  253. 

[Saxd-Loo,  Saxxy-Loo.    V.  Saxdy  Loo.} 

Saxd-Lowper,  Saax-Louper,  *.    A  small 
species  of  crab.  Cancer  Locusta,  Linn. 

"Poles  Marinus,  the  fishers  call  it  Sand-Loinptr.^ 
Sibbi  Fife,  p.  133.    V.  Loup. 

Saxd-Tripper,  «.    The  Sand-piper,  a  bird. 
Gall. 
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**  Sand'tripper,  the  land-pipcr.  common  on  shorMi* 
Gall.  Knc. 
This,  in  aignificatton,  resembles  the  Cenn.  nitme^ 
'•la^^eri,  q.  sand-louper.    V.  Pennant's  ZooL 

8ANDE,  part  pa.    Sir  Gawan  and  Sir  GaL 

^•^Sande  with  sambntes  of  silkeu 

Y.  Sambutes. 

Perhaps  bordered,  from  A.-S.  twentu,  borders,  Som» 
Ber ;  or  embroidered,  as  corr.  from  Su.-G.  Maenckt^  id. 
taettck'Of  acu  pingere. 

8ANDIE,  Sanxie,  t.  The  abbreviation  of 
Alexander,  S.  Hence  the  English  seem  to 
have  formed  their  ludicrous  national  desig- 
nation of  Saumeyiov  a  Scotsman;  as  the  term 
is  sometimes  pronounced  in  this  manner. 
«'&>mfle  aerk."    Acts  UI.,  p.  990. 

SANDKACII,  *.  The  food  provided  for 
young  bees,  before  they  arc  able  to  leave 
their  cells;  more  commonly  denominated 
bee^ead. 

**  If  you  make  mead  of  the  washing  of  combs — yon 
nnst  be  careful  that,  before  you  break  your  combs 
Into  the  sieve  or  strainer,  you  separate  all  the  young 
bcM,  which  you  may  easily  know  from  the  honey,  as 
also^  the  windrach  or  Bee-bread,  which  is  a  yellow 
mbstance,  with  which  some  of  the  cells  will  m  fnU. 
These  would  give  your  mead  an  ill  taste."  Maxwell's 
Bee-master,  p.  113. 

IsiL  9on^  vas  mollis,  and  drtg,  fex  ;  q.  "the  dreg9  of 
the  hiHHjf'pig/' 

SANDY-GIDDOCK,  s.  The  Launce,  Am- 
modytes  Tobianus,  Linn.  Shetl. 

*'The  people  call  them  bottle-nates,  and  common 
Uaek  trAoZeJ,  out  most  generally  ca'intj  whales— Sattdif* 
giddoeks  (sand-lances)  were  found  in  their  mouths.** 
NeiU's  Tour,  p.  221,  222. 

The  whales,  here  mentioned,  we  are  informed,  are 
denominated  ca'intj,  because  '*  being  of  a  gregarious 
disposition,'* — "if  they  are  able  to  guide,"  or  c6*irr, — 
**tne  leaden  into  a  hsy,  they  are  sure  of  likewise  en- 
tangling multitudes  of  their  followers.'* 

Sandy-Loo,  f .  A  name  for  the  Sandlark, 
Shetl. 

"Charadrius  Hiaticula,  (Linn.  Syst.)  Sandy  Loo, 
Sand  Lark,  Ring  Plover,  Ring  Dotterel."  £dmon* 
•tone's  Zetl.,  iL  239. 

IsiL  fof,  kia,  fo/^  charadrius  niero  lutescente  varic* 
gattts  ;  ezpL  in  Dan.  "a  lark ; "  fialdorson. 

Sandt-Mill,  i.  To  Biff  a  Sandy  lUiH,  to 
bo  in  a  state  of  intimacy.  Loth. 

Unless  you  my  advice  fulfil. 
Well  never  big  a  sandy  milt. 

O.  Wilmm's  ColL  of  Songs,  p.  70. 

This  refers  to  the  custom  of  children  building  houses 
in  the  sand  for  sport ;  otherwise  expressed,  *'  We'll 
never  big  sandg  biwrocks  thegither."    V.  Boitrach. 

To  SANE,  r.  n.    To  say. 

Unquyt  I  do  no  thing  nor  sane, 
Kor  wairis  a  luvis  thocht  in  vane. 

Dunbar,  Bannatgne  Poems,  p.  81. 
Quhat  sail  I  of  his  woander  workis  sane  f 

Doug.  Fiiyi/,  Prol.  160,  7. 


Lyndsay,  shewinjg  the  folly  of  worahipi 
baa  the  fmlowing  singular  argument : — 

Qnhy  snM  men  Psalmis  to  th&me  s(ng  o 
Ben  growand  treis,  that  yeirile  beiris  fn 
Ar  malr  to  piaise,  I  mak  it  to  the  plane 
Nor  outtit  stocJcis,  wanting  baith  crup  a 

Warku, '. 

It  oocors  in  O.  E. 

If  it  be  aothe,  quod  Pierce,  that  ye  sa 
sons  espye. 

P,  Ploughmant 

V.  Setmb. 

To  SANE,  Sayn,  Saine,  Seyn,  r. 
make  tlie  sign  of  the  cross,  as  i 
blessing  one ;  [pret.  sanyt,  sai/nei 

Qnhen  Sch]rr  Aymer  henl  thb,  in  hy 
He  sangt  him,  for  the  ferly. 

Barbour, 

In  hyr  presens  apperyt  so  mekill  lycht, 
Thai  all  the  fyr  acno  put  out  off  his  syc 
GaifT  him  a  wand  off  colour  reid  and  gn 
With  a  safTyr  sangt  his  face  and  eyne. 
Welcum,  acho  said,  I  cheiss  the  as  my  '. 

Wallace, 

Edit  1648,  sttyned. 

It  occurs  in  Ywaine  and  Gawin — 

He  sayned  bim,  the  soth  to  say. 
Twenty  aitb,  or  ever  he  blan, 
SwUk  menrayle  had  he  of  that  man ; 
For  he  had  wonder  that  nature 
Myght  mak  so  fowl  a  creature. 

RUson'sE.  I 

i.e..  He  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  t 
Sagne  is  used  in  the  same  poem  for  a  sign 

And  sone  aho  frayned  at  Lunet, 
If  aho  kouth  ani  sertan  sagne.      I 

Langland  uses  segned  in  the  same  sense. 

Than  sate  Slouth  up,  k  sevned  him  swyth, 
And  made  a  vowe  before  God,  for  his  fouU 
Shal  no  Sonday  be  thys  seven  yere,  bnt  sik 
That  I  ne  shall  do  me  or  day  to  the  dere  cl 

P.  Plough  tnan 

This  is  nndoubtedly  the  primary  sense 
For  as  Germ,  seoen  signifies  a  sign,  and 
and  segn-en,  to  bless,  to  consecrate,  to  i 
terms,  as  Wachter  has  observed,  seen 
metonymically,  the  sign  being  put  for 
nified.    The  same  word  occurs  in  Alem., 
ezxTiii.  8.     Ootes  segen  si  uber  iuh  ;  T1 
God  be  upon  you.     In  Ootes  namen  senei 
In  the  name  of  God  we  bless  you.     Wi 
tares  that  this  mode  of  speaking  had  its 
the  Franks,   who,   he  says,   from  the 
Christianity,  used  the  sign  of  the  cross  i 
to  TOWS,  and  consecrating  persons  and 
Catholics  do  at  this  day.     He  quotes 
passage  from  Alcuin.    Hoc  eniin  sigo  cr 
tur  corpus  Dominicum,  sanctificatur  fona 
initiantur  presbyteri  et  caeteri  gradus  C4 
omnia  quaecunque  sane titican tur,  hoc  s'uj 
cnicia  cum  invocatione  Christ i  nominis  o 

A  passage  in  Kilian  confirms  this  vi< 
endesaeghenen,  crucis  signose  mnnire,  to 
tion  to  one's  self  by  the  sign  of  the  cross, 

The  S.  V.  and  s.  sgne,  sgnd,  which  d 
ablution,  soem  to  have  had  the 
We  may  add  Isl.  sign-a,  consecraro, 
Sa.-G.  id.  notare  signo  crucis.  A.-S.  se 
tiOk  from  segn-ian,  signare.  Ille  nuUam  i 
oonsolationcm  thurh  heora  segnumje  o/f/e. 
ministerium  suscepit,  Bed.  502,  26,  whc 
the  Sax.  interpreter,  by  the  mlnittrg  * 
wished  sealing  to  be  understood,  i.e.,  w 
the  cross.    V.  Synd. 
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S.  To  Ueas,  God  being  the  agent. 

TIm  Kiag  Mid,  *'  8a  oar  Loid  ma  tajfn, 
Ik  kad  grat  caan  him  for  to  sla." 

iiaMi&OKr,  fz.  24. 

**HaBea  Sect  Bor.  the  •zpreuion,  Ood  tqfk  yon  and 
MNcyoM."    Radd. 

Bui  mku  thf  Salt,  and  ram  tbama  onrsU. 

Zhmbar,  BanntU^ne  P^ems,  pi  41. 

8.  To  pray  for  a  blessing,  S. 


in  ot  ioitCd  her  o*er  and  o'er. 

Roti*9  Hettnert^  p.  fiH 

Old  poopla  atni  apeak  of  miinmg  themtelyea,  Ettr. 
For. 

Qahan  that  tha  achlp  was  mynt  and  nnder  aail, 
•    Fool  Brow  in  Hou  thou  purpost  for  to  pass. 

Keniudif,  Eoergnen,  tt.  7L 

It  •eans  also  iiaed  in  the  South  of  S. 

**  Ifany  ol  the  vulgar  account  it  extremely  danger* 
ova  to  toiich  any  thin^^  which  they  may  happen  to  find, 
withoat  waiming  (hleasing)  it,  the  mares  of  the  enemy 
beuwnotorioiu  and  well  attested. **    Minstrelsy  Border, 

B^  aonie  it  is  still  belioTed  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
laeetTo  commendation  from  another,  unless  it  be  ac- 
coBioaBied  by  »  wish  for  a  blessing.  Thus  Kelly 
mfC  the  ProT.,  Qad  mun  your  qfe,  man:  "Spoken 
VDen  you  commend  a  thine  without  blessing  it,  which 
mj  oooBtrpMn  cannot  endure,  thinking  that  thereby 

KB  win  giTO  it  the  blink  of  an  ill  eye :  »  senselessi 
t  oonmioe,  conceit*    Ptot.,  p.  12a 


4.  To  eonaecrate,  to  hallow. 

Ike  truth  yell  .i^  to  ma,  Tunlana^ 

And  ya  jnauna  lie ; 
OId  ya*re  [e'er]  to  was  in  haly  chapel^ 

Or  taitud  in  ChristCntie. 

II  hu  the  same  signification  in  O.E. 

We  tolde  the  seTen  hnndord  towrys, 
8o  Gryste  me  tare  and  tayne. 
Id BtmM  Ftorenee^  Jtitaan's  S.M.R.,  UL  11 

ff.  To  heal,  to  care ;  pron.  Shane,  Gall.    V. 
Shaned. 

Teat.  Gad  teghene  «,  Serret,  conservet  te  Deus ;  CMt 
mgeae  de  madUfd^  Deus  consenret  convivas,  sit  feliz 
iTiTiam,  prosit  oouTivis ;  Kilian. 


Saot,  $.    Blessing,  S.  Br    V.  the  v. 
SANG^  $.    1.  Song,  S. 

This  mmg  waa  made  of  h  jm  forthi. 

WynUmm,  liL  la  626i 

S.  Note,  strain,  S. 

It  is  used  in  this  tense  in  the  old  proverb ;  *'Ye 
breed  of  the-  gowk,  ye  have  av  but  ae  aang  ;"  Kelly 
ani^ifiee  it» — **  one  song  ;*'  adaincp,  "  Spoken  to  them 
that  always  insist  upon  one  thing.      P.  382. 

[3.  An  auldrBang^  an  old  saying,  a  proverb ; 
as,  **  Creep  or  ye  gan^,  as  the  auld  9ang 
says  ;**  also,  almost  nothing,  the  least  value 
possible ;  as,  ^  Ye  may  get  it  for  an  auld 
tong^  **  It's  no  worth  an  auld  9ang^ 
Clydes.] 

A.-S.  aamg^  8u.*0.  9aang,  Belg.    gesangh.  Germ. 
gemmg. 

Sako-buke,  Sano-buik,  «.  A  book  contain- 
ing a  collection  of  songs,  S. 


Sano-scuill,  «•    A  school  for  teaching  music. 

*'For  instructioune  of  the  youth  in  the  art  of  musik 
k  singing,  <|uhilk  is  almaist  decayit,— our  souerano 
lord  requeistis  the  prouest,  kc  to  erecte  and  sett  vp 
ane  sang  mmUI  witn  ane  maister  sufficient  and  abla 
for  inatraction  of  the  yowth,'*&a  Acts  Ja.  VI.,  1579. 
Ed.  1814,  p.  174. 

««The  soji^  9culU:'    Aberd.  Reg.,  Y.  16. 

SANG.    My  sang^  equivalent  to, "  my  troth,** 
Boxb.,  Aberd.,  Renf  r. 

What,  dvU  folks  t  good  sooth,  I  doubt  it. 

My  aang,  that's  a'  ye  ken  about  it 

For  sylphs  that  haunt  tha  bogs  and  maadows, — 

Thay  wani'd  ns  a'  and  bad  na  fear. 

If  arar  Frenchmen  do  come  here. 

A,  Seotes  Poena,  p.  41 

Altho'  1 8ay*t,  Fm  naa  a  glutton  ;— 
Bat  aang/  thought  I,  111  slack  a  button. 
If  ya  were  scowder'd. 

TT.  BeaUVa  Talea,  p.  S. 

It  is  used  as  an  oath ;  By  my  sang. 

Bat  hy  my  aang  /  now  gin  we  meet, 
We*ll  hsa  a  tramp  right  clever. 

A.  IVilatma  Poema,  1790,  p.  87. 

Sa.-6.  aann,  signifies  truth,  Moe8.-G.  aunjOt  id.,  &»• 
aunjai,  in  truth,  ihre  says,  Habemns  hino  asseverandi 
formulam,  min  aann,  meam  fidem.  Isl.  aann-r,  id., 
which  enters  into  the  composition  of  a  great  variety  of 
words.  A  min  aann,  meo  sensu,  in  my  opinion  ;  Hal- 
dorson.  The  same  phrase,  however,  is  rendeied  by 
G.  Andr.,  as  synon.  with  that  in  the  Su.-6.  Mehercule, 
p.  203.  Isl.  aaim^  Jure  jnrando  confirmare ;  aoennunn^ 
confirmatio ;  aonnunar-etd-r,  jnramentnm  fidelitatis. 
Dan.  sajul,  true;  aand-e,  verum  praedicare  aliquid. 
The  term  does  not  occur  in  A.-S. 

SANGLERE,  «.    A  wild  boar. 

So  bmn  in  stoure  that  stound  If enzenttus  was. 
Like  to  the  strentny  aangUre,  or  tha  bore. 

Doug.  Virga,  844,  85. 

*'  Item,  ane  tapestrie  of  the  historic  of  the  huntis  of 
the  aangUir^  contening  sex  peces.*'    Invent.,  p.  144. 

ft.  aetngUfrtt  id.  L.  B.  aingularia,  Gr.  iiovvati 
according  to  Du  Cange,  because  it  delights  in  solitude^ 
or  because  it  wanders  the  two  first  years  aingly  ajid 
alone.  Also  ainglare,  aenglariua,  atngteriua,  and  aengla» 
ris. 


SANGUANE,  S-vnouyne,  adj.  Red,  or 
having  the  colour  of  blood;  sanguin^ 
Chancer. 

—Sum  gres,  sum  gowlis,  sum  purpoure,  sum  aanguane, 

Doug.  Ftr^,401,2. 

Fr.  aanguin,  id.    Lat.  aanguin-tua,  from  aanguia, 

[SANNA.  SUNNA.  ShaU  not,  Banffs, 
Clydes.] 

SANOUROUS,  adj.    Healing,  medicinal. 

Under  the  circle  solar  thir  aamniroua  sedis 
Were  narist  be  dame  Nature  that  nobill  matstres. 

HoulaU,  I  8,  H& 

**&i«oKry,**  GI.     But  the  poet  speaks  of  herbs  that 


Ifendis  and  medicine  for  all  menin  neidis  ; 
Help  tUl  bert,  and  tUl  hurt,  ful^uU  it  was. 

He  evidently  uses  aanouroua  as  synon.  with  helefulL 
Lat  sojio^  -arc,  to  heal. 

SANRARE,  8.     An  errat.  for  T/tesaurare^ 
treasurer,  Houlate,  i.  17. 
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The BanaatyiM MS.  reads: 

Upoun  the  nnd  yxt  I  taw  as  tkemmrare  tane,  fta., 
L«.«  Treasarer. 

SAJH8,  prep.    Without,  Fr. 

And  boi  ny  nycbt  resisted  ihame,  »€nu  doai 
TImt  bad  bene  brynt  or  this  in  fbmbia  rodeL 

Jhug.  VirgU^  (SO,  & 

8ANSHAGH,  Sanshaucu,  Sanshuch,  adj. 
1.  Wily,  cm^ty,  Buchaiu 

2.  *' Sarcastically  clever  s''  6L  Surv.  Moray. 

3.  Proad,  distant^  disdainful,  petulant,  saucy ; 
as,  **  He*8  aBtauhiach  callaut,'*  Aberd. 

4.  Nice,  precise,  pettish ;  as,  '*  Ye^re  a  «ait«- 
chough  chiel,"  Meams* 

Tbis  may  be  inm  Gael  araiMleii^  old  age,  qa.  pos- 
ling  the  sagacity  of  age ;  or  rather  from  9a6bhnotaeh^ 


morose,  peemh»  (6A  bounded'  aa  v);  Ir.  tyvnonotch^ 
Unyd ;  irom  mM»a$t  Ancmr,  bad  manners.  The  root 
aeems  to  be  somM,  siU;^,  foolish,  mad ;  whence  also 
mubhnMeamad^  pnnctilions.  Is!.'  tannnaQar-menn 
denotes  prophets,  (Verel),  from  tanti'-wr  (Sa.-G.  Manir), 
tnia,  ana  mga^  narration.  Bat  the  second  is  preferable. 

To  SANT,  V.  n.  1.  To  disappear,  to  be  lost ; 
as,  ''It's  mnded^  but  it  will  maybe  cast  up 
again  ;"*  Ettr.  For. 

2.  ToTanish  downwards  at  once  without  noise. 
It  is  applied  to  spectres  as  well  as  to  ma- 
terial ODJects,  ibia. 

** What's  ooae  o'  my  hare  now?  Is  she  mxnHt  t  or 
yirdit  ?  or  flown  awa*  ?"  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  142. 

It  has  been  thooght  that  this  term  may  refer  to  eels 
■inking  into  tho  stuidL  It  woold  be  more  natural, 
•nrely,  to  view  it  as  originating  from  the  sadden  dis- 
appearance of  spirits,  q.  tcUnts.  It  seems,  however,  to 
biaTe  strong  marks  of  antiquity  as  a  verb.  Alem.  smkih- 
an  and  mmmi^tm  mg^fj  tabeacere.  With  the  prefix, 
JirmtmU  is  abaocptns;  hodie^  pers^wand,  disparoit. 
Fenmmuiun  aim  teata,  transiemnt  tanqaam  umbra. 
Inda,  says  Waehter,  iehwindeup  evaneacere  in  auras, 
disparere  ex  oenlis, — ^the  very  idea  conveyed  by  our 
8aiu    8a.-0.  swum-«,  defioere ;  ybenvtnn-a,  anciently 


[SANVEELTING,  SANVEILTRE, ».  A 
disease  of  horses  occasioned  by  their  swal- 
lowing sand  along  with  their  food,  causing 
them  to  writhe  and  roll  about,  ShetL  Sw. 
$andj  sand,  vabef  to  roll.] 

SAP,  M.  I  •  Liquid  of  any  kind,  as  milk  or  small 
beer,  taken  with  solid  aliment,  especially 
with  bread,  for  the  purpose  of  moistening 
it. 

To  Yoid  him  tap.  a  cow  hell  chuae 
7\>  pkfc  arooDd  his  borders. 

Morimm't  Poems,  p.  45L 

Belg.  aap,  id.  *TU  vol  tap;  It  is  full  of  liquor. 
The  Icelanders  give  the  name  of  taup  to  drink.  It  is 
radicaUjjT  the  saase  with  A.-S.  taep,  Sn.^.  Germ,  taft, 
anccua,  juice ;  whoeh  Waehter  derives  from  taiif-en,  to 
moisten.    V  •  next  word. 

2.  Sorrow,  Dumfr. 


8.  Tears,  caused  by  affliction  or  ve: 
ibid. 

Hera  the  tsrm  is  evidently  used  metaph.  lili 
m^  wm  de  boamen,  lachrymae  arborum. 


4.  A  ninny,  a  heavy-headed  fellow,  S. . 

**He  maun  be  a  aaft  tap,  wi'  a  head  nae  betl 
a  foa^  boated  turnip.'*    Rob  Roy,  ii.  16. 

Tma  ia  merely  a  ngurative  use  of  E.  tap,  A.- 
■nccus ;  aa  conveying  the  idea  of  softness. 

Sap-monet,  9.    Money  allowed  to  se 

for  purchasing  «ap,  S. 

'*llie  duppers,  or  men  who  have  the  charg 
boat% — ^have  for  their  wages,  during  the  winter 
6L  with  4  bolls  of  oatmeal,  and  7s.  for  tapm 
drink  to  their  meals.'*  P.  Ecclesgreig;  K 
SlatiBt  Ace.-,  xu  93. 

^  Sappy,  adj.  1.  Applied  to  a  femal 
is  plump,  as  contrasted  with  one  y 
meagre,  S. ;  -synon.  Sonay. 

2.  Addicted  to  the  bottle;  applied  to 
who  sit  long,  who  moisten  toemsclve 
or  are  often  engaged  in  this  way,  i 
Hds  a  6raw  sappy  ladj  he*ll  no  rise  dc 

^  Mwpy  callaiia  ne'er  are  right 
But  whan  the  glass  is  fillin*. 

•  Kuickbi€*t  IVay-tide  Cottager,  ] 

Saps,  9.  pi.  *^Sops,  bread  soaked  in 
nourishing  liquid,''  61.  Sibb.  It  is 
generally  boiled. 

Aiesapt,  wlieaten  bread  boiled  in  beer ;  whei 
is  added,  Uiia  mess  is  called  buUer-tap*,  Thia 
monly  given  as  a  treat,  among  the  vulgar,  at  tl 
ofaehfld. 

Pefhapa  GaeL  tahht,  soup,  is  allied. 

Sap-Spale,  Sap-Wood,  #.  The  wea 
of  wood,  nearest  to  the  bark,  S. ;  c 
which  retains  most  of  the  sap. 

Analogoaa  to  A.-S.  taep-tpone,  aasulae  a 
'*  si^py  chips  or  splinters  of  wood  or  trees." 

SAPOUS,  9.  ^*  A  sound  or  deep  sleep 
sopor ;"  GL  Lynds. . 

SAPPLES,  9.  pi.  A  lye  of  soap  and 
suds,  S. 

**  Judge  of  my  feelings,  when  I  saw  them- 
the  clothes  to  ju^xons  Mtween  their  hands,  a1 
tigfpiet,'*    Ayrs.  Legatees,  p.  265. 

**&u|>-aaDp/ef,'^water  that  clothea  have  bee 
ed in; "Gall.  Encycl. 

A  diminutive  frum  S.  taip,  or  A.-S.  save,  aos 
lye,  before  the  clothes  have  been  washed  in  it 
•d^a  graiih,  %.  what  is  prepared  for  cleaning  t 
is  eaued  tappUtt,  properly  after  the  operation  c 
ing ;  often  taipy  tapplet ;  in  Lanarks.  more  co 
SerpGiu, 

[SAR,  SAKE,  I.  As  an  adj.,  sore 
Saib. 

2.  As  an  adv.^  sorely,  Barbour,  ii.  351. 

3.  As  a  #.,  a  sore  ;  also  sorrow,  pain  of 
S.] 
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To  Sar,  v»  o.     To  rex,  to  gall,  to  press  sore 
on  one. 

Untmeli  oatc  tlit  tiikoi  ciihm  ms  beyvid  ; 
And  •!  kb  honm  MH  flajM  1m  waki  half  beyne. 
TvA  mrde  him  oudfi  ttlal  cracO  wsr  and  keyne. 

VToUmx^  IL  68,  iia 

In  Edit.  1048»  it  k  rmdcrad,  ^rievMl. 

**Thi8  king  was  hontaBd  aae  wolf  in  th«  fellii,  and 

Sihen  acbowaiMril  with  til*  boandia»  achonischitonthe 
ng,  and  bait  hira  in  tha  ayda."     Bellend.  Cron.,  B. 
.  iz.»  e.  21.    Urgeretnr  acrina  a  canihoa^  Boeth. 

A.<4.  aor-foji,  dolere ;  So.-G.  aoar-a,  Uedere^  toI* 
nam  ;  to  wound,  to  hart»  Widcg. 

8AVTT,pr€t.    Vexed.     V.  under  Sar» 
Sabt,  Saiby,  adj.    1.  Sad»  sorrowf  uL 

Piliniirttt.  oQod  ach^  tton  aary  am. 

Qnhiddir  la  oaciunByn  lie  mdantit  aestre 

To  that-  Ikmg.  ViryO,  176,  7S. 

A.-Sw  aoTH  m»9iff,  triatia,  woeafaay  from  tar,  dolor. 

2.  Sony,  wretched,  pitiable. 

''ThatJory  Beiicl»''hanyd,  *'aml» 
That  lad  that  aUta  waworthylj.** 
•  Wpttown^  Ti.  11  21. 

That  Mtfy  lyf  oontanwjd  ha, 
Qvhil  wast  hot  folk  was  the  enntra. 

JHd.,  Till.  S7.  ISl. 

"JSary  man*  and  then  he  grnt;**  8.  ProT.  "an 
ironical  condolence  of  aome  trifling  miafortone." 
KeUr,  2:  S^l* 

•«  Yell  gar  me  daw  a  murjf  man'a  haflet,**  Bamaay'a 
8>  Pkot.,  p.  83. 

3.  Weak,  feeble ;  sjuon.  Silfyf  S. 

''It  ia  a  mrg  ben  that  cannot  acrape  to  one  bord," 
8.  Pkot.;  "apcAen  of  them  that  ha%'e  bat  one  child 
to  proride  for."    KeUy,  p.  181. 

4.  Poor,  in  neeessitons  circumstances. 

"Ton  wiU  make  [me]  daw  a  9ary  man'a  haffet,** 
8.  PcoT.  *'  By  yoor  agnaadering  and  ill  management 
jon  wiU  nndo  me."    KeUy,  pL  382.    ••Foor/'N. 

5«  Mean,  contemptible. 

''Seeing  b^  force  of  tmth,  they  are  now  at  laat 
driven  (diapairing  of  the  matter  it  aelfe)  for  all  other 
argnment,  to  qnarrel  onr  callings,  this  aainV  shift  may 
be  wrang  from  them  alao.**    Forbcs'a  Defence,  p.  3. 

''AU  thir  aajy  litiU  crdia  to  be  diatroit  ft  pat 
downe."    Aberd.  Reg.,  Cent.  18. 

6.  Expressive  of  kindness  or  attachment ;  as, 
Stttry  matif  like  £•  poor  fellow^  Koxb.  V. 
Saibie. 

It  has  originally  indnded  the  idea  of  compassion. 

SARBIT,  intery.     Some  kind  of  exclamation* 

O  Borhit,  says  the  Lady  Maisery, 
That  ever  tne  like  me  bcfa'  t 

/nafeamV  Popular  Ball,  H  272. 

Thia  exclamation  may  hare  originally  expreased  the 
aenaation  of  pain ;  for  lal.  mtrbeU'r  signifies  exacerba- 
to%  exnlcerans,  VercL  Or  it  nuy  be  viewed  as  a  aort  of 
-imprecation,  sairbe  U!  like  wearv/a\  Aberd. ;  q.  *'aor- 
row  take  it  ;**  A.-S.  IsL  aar,  dolor.  Dan.  taer,  how- 
ever, denotes  anv  thing  aingular  or  wondcrf al ;  saert, 
mir^,  anrpriaingly. 

SARCE,  Sarcii  (St.)    V.Sabis. 


To  SARD,  V.  a.    [Futuere.] 

I  trow  Sanctam  Eecleslam  ; 
Bet  nocht  in  thir  Biacbopii  nor  friers, 
Qnhilk  will,  for  purging  of  thir  neirs, 
^ard  up  the  ta  raw  ana  doun  the  nther. 

Lyndsajf,  &  P.JL,U,  234. 

l**Qo  teach  voor  grandam  to  rard,"  ia  a  Nottingham 
proverb.    V.  Halliweira  Diet.] 

SARDE,  pret.    Vexed,  galled.    V.  Sae. 
SARE,  «.    A  sore,  S.    Y.  Sair. 
To  SARE,  V.  R.    To  soar. 

Qnham  lynaly  he  clippis  at  the  last. 
And  loakit  m  lus  punsia  sarit  fast. 

Doug.  Virga,ZldO,€L 

Seren.  derives  E.  9oar  from  IsL  airir-a,  Bwerr-a, 
Tibraxc 

To  SAREy  V.  n.    To  savour.    V.  Saweb. 
Sabeless,  adj.   Useless,  unsavoury,  SJB. 

Qno'  he.  Indeed  this  were  a  sareleu  feast. 
To  tak  in  earnest  what  ane  speaks  in  jest 

Jtosf *a  HeUnont  p.  104. 
q.  aotOMrlipaa.    Y.  Saib,  v. 

To  SARFE,  r.  a.    To  serve. 

**  In  remnncration  of — the  trew  seraice  done  to  wa 
in  onr  aaid  tendire  aige, — and  for  geving  occasioan  to 
vtheria  oare  anbiectia  to  sar/e  wa  duigentlie  in  sic  trew 
and  hertlie  obeyaance — be  thire  presentis  diachargia 
and  ezoneria  oar  aaide  traiat  Cooaing;"  &c  Acta 
Mary,  Ed.  1814,  App.,  p.  601. 

SAR6EAND,  s.  A  squii*c,  an  attendant  on 
a  person  of  rank. 

8i  ye  not  nnha  is  cam  now? — 
A  mrgeama  oot  of  Sondoun  Ixmd, 
A  gyane  Strang  for  to  stand, 

'  h  the  strenth  of  my  hand 
Bereia  may  bind. 

Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  178L 

lia  word  ia  naed  in  the  same  sense  with  gergeani. 
Chancer,  a  squire  attending  a  prince  or  nobleman. 
I^  wergetuU,  Germ,  seherge,  a  lictor.  Seriauni  ia 
a  -servant,  R.  Gloac.  Wachter  derives  aeherge  from 
Alem.  aeurgif  averte. 

SARIELY.  [An  crrat.  for  Sarrafy^  closely, 
compactly,  combinedly;  hence,  harmon- 
iously, in  full  chorus,  Barbour,  v.  5,  MS.] 

Bvrdis  smale. 

As  tnrturls  and  the  nychtyngale, 
Begouth  rycht  sanely  to  syng ; 
And  for  to  mok  in  thair  singyug 
Svete  notui,  and  sownys  ser. 
And  melodys  plesand  to  her. 

*' Loftily,**  GL  But  it  seems  to  signify,  artfuHy  ; 
from  A.-S.  searollce,  mechanicc,  artificiose  ;  from  sear^ 
wearOf  seewuwa,  art.  ^  [More  prob.  from  Fr.  serrer,  to 
lock  faat,  to  combine :  hence  mctaph.,  to  sing  in 
choms  or  in  harmony.    Y.  Skc.it*a  Etl.,  GL  and  Notes.] 

The  King  weile  sone  in  the  niomyng. 
Saw  fyrst  cummand  thar  fyrst  eschele, 
Airayit  sarraly,  and  weile. 

Barbour,  viiL  222,  MSL 

And  thai,  that  in  the  wocldis  sid  wor 
Stud  in  array  rycht  san-aly. 
And  thoiicht  to  byd  thar  hardy ly 
The  cummviig  of  thar  enymyss. 

Ibid.,  ix.  140,  MSL 

ie.,  artfuHy,  carefully,  cautiously ;  as  taking  the  benefit 
of  the  covert  of  the  wood. 
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A.«S.  Hare  is  ezpL  "itntagema;  a  subtil  con- 
trivance ; "  Somner.  It  is  also  nssd  to  denote  warliko 
•nfltnes.    V.  Lye. 

It  occurs  in  a  similar  sense  witli  respect  to  the  care 
of  the  army  about  the  King,*  when  he  was  sick. 
In  myddis  thalm  the  King  thai  bar. 
And  yeid  aboat  him  sanwy. 

Jbid.,  Ter.  176,  M3. 

•——A  bidding  hss  he  mad. 
That  na  man  sail  be  la  hardy 
To  prik  at  thaim,  bot  Marraly 
Rid  redy  ay  in  to  bataiU, 
To  defend  gif  men  wald  ssstfl. 

/Mdl,  zvL  114,  Ma 

In  another  place  it  is  written  tamltf. 

Than  >tud  he  still  a  qohill,  and  law 
That  thai  war  all  doone  of  daw ; 
Syne  went  towart  him  taralw, 

lUd,,  xVUL  157.  MS. 

SARIS,  S ARCHis.    **  Sanct  Saris  day  f  appa- 
rently»  St.  Serfs  day,  Aberd.  Keg. 

It  is  also  written  iSViree.  "Sanct  £Sarce  day.**  Ibid., 
A.  l^  V.  16.     **  Sanct  SarckU  day  ;*'  ibid.,  V.  25. 

This  is  the  person  in  Lat.  called  Siervanns.  He  was 
contemporary  with  Adamnan,  abbot  of  lona.  See 
some  account  of  him,  Hist,  of  the  GuUlees,  pp.  131» 
132,  167,  168.  He  is  erroneously  called  Semanus 
by  Chalmers,  De  Fortit.,  p.  133,  who  fixes  the  day 
consecrated  to  him  on  the  20th  of  ApriL 

[SARIT.    ¥•  under  Sar.] 

SARE,  Serk,  «.    1.  A  shirt,  S.    A.  Bor. 

Thar  with  in  habt  hia  weid  off  castis  he, — 
Held  on  his  aark,  and  tok  his  snerd  so  eud 
Band  on  hia  nek,  and  ayn  lap  in  the  flud. 

Wallace,  ix.  1178,  MS. 

On  ftite  I  sprent,  into  my  bare  tart, 
WUfol  for  to  complete  my  langsnm  wark. 

Douff.  Virgil,  403,  54. 

"  Ha  has  been  row*d  in  his  mother's  aark  tail ;  ** 
Bamsay*s  S.  Prov.,  p.  31.  It  is  thus  expl.  "The 
Scots  have  a  superstitious  custom  of  receivmg  a  child, 
when  it  comes  to  the  world,  in  its  mother's  Vliift, 
if  a  male ;  believing  that  this  usage  will  make  him 
well  beloved  amonc  women.  And  when  a  man 
moves  unfortunate  uat  way,  they  will  say.  He  was 
Itep'd  in  a  board-cloth  ;  he  has  some  hap  to  his  meat, 
but  none  to  his  wives."    Kelly,  p.  139,  140. 

A.-S.  9vrlc,  9yrc,  indusium ;  Dan.  mesfie  sercle^  a 
aurplice,  Rudd.  Su.-G.  iaert,  indusium  ntuliebre  ;  IsL 
serk'Ur,  vestis  sen  indusium  muliebre,  ac  nobile  qnidcm 
Snterulae  ^nus;  G.  Andr.  He  derives  it  from  Lat. 
serie-umf  silk.  It  seems  to  confirm  this  etymon,  that 
Fland.  9ark  denotes  cloth  of  silk.  I  have,  however, 
heard  an  amateur  of  the  Gr.  language,  with  great 
gravity,  derive  our  S.  word  from  «rap$,  vapK-ot,  caro, 
because  the  shirt  is  next  to  the  body,  [or,  th.it  which 
has  been  stripped  off.]    Valck. 

2.  A  hteland  serk^tL  shirt  worn  in  the  Highlands. 

''Ane  hieland  syd  serk  of  yallow  lyning  [linen], 
pasmentit  with  purpour  silk  and  silver— Foure  Inglis 
sarkes  with  blak  werk.  Ane  Inslis  sark  of  quheit 
werk.**    Inventories,  A.  1578,  p.  215. 

It  apnears  from  this  curious  notice,  that  the  safTron- 
coloured  shirt  of  the. Irish  was  abo  used  by  our  High- 
landers, and  even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  James  VI.  It 
is  here  expressly  distinguished  from  those  of  the  Eng- 
lish pattern.  The  description  seems  exactly  to  agree 
with  that  eiven  by  Fynes  Moryson.  It  is  called  a  sj/d 
•erk,  which  marks  its  resemblance  in  size. 

"Ireland  yeelds  much  flax,  which  the  inhabitants 
work  into  yame,  4b  exporte  the  same  in  great  quantity. 
And  of  old  they  had  such  plenty  of  linncn  cloth,  as  the 
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wild  Irish  vsed  to  wearo  30  or  40  elles  in  a  si 
gathered  and  wrinckled,  and  washed  in  saffron,  I 
they  never  put  them  off  till  they  were  wom< 
Itinerary,  P.  iii.,  p.  160. 

[Sabk-alane,  adv.  Having  nothing  o 
a  shirt  or  shift,  S.] 

S ARKEDy  Sarkit^  j9arl. jMz.  1.  "Pre 
with  shirts  or  shifts/'  Shirr.  GI.9  S. 

I  shall  hae  you  shod  and  $arkit, 
Ers  the  suawy  days  come  on. 

A.  Douglat*$  PoemM, ; 

On's  hack  a  coat  o'  hame-made  claith, 
And  underneath  weel  aarkU 
Wr  ham  that  day. 

I  hae  keened  my  house  for  these  threescore  o'  yea 
But  how  I  was  sarked  fool  U*  them  that  spiers. 

Th4  Rock  and  Wu  PickU 

[While  here,  half-mad,  half-fed,  hall'Sarkit 
Is  a'  th'  amount 
•  BurtUf  The  Vision,  1 

2.  Covered  with  thin  deals,  S. 

'*  The  roofs  are  marked,  i.e.,  covered  with  in 
half  deal,  sawed  into  three  planks,  and  then  ni 
the  joists,  on  which  the  slates  are  pinned.*'  Pe 
Tour  in  S.,  1769,  p.  147. 

Sark-fu\  «.    A  shirtfuly  S. 

Sark-Fu'  o*  Sair  Baxes.  1.  A  phras< 
to  denote  the  effect  of  great  fatig 
violent  exertion,  S. 

2.  **A  sound  beating,**  S.;  Gl.  Antic 
or  rather  the  consequence  of  it. 

'*I*U  give  you  a  tark/ul  of  sore  bones." 


Prov.,  p.  306. 
— "  If  ye  say  no,  y< 

banes  that  ever  ye  had  in  your  life,  the  first 


ye  say  no,  ve  shall  hae  the  best  aark-fn 
at  ever  ye  had  in  your  life,  the  first 
set  a  foot  bye  Liddell-mote  ! "    Guy  Mann.,  iii 

Sarkin,  Sarkiko,  b.    1.  Cloth  for  n 
shirts,  shirting,  S. 

My  Kimmer  and  I  gads  to  the  fair, 
Wi'  twal  pun'  Scots  in  aarking  to  ware  ; 
But  we  drank  the  gude  brown  hawkie  dry. 
An'  aarkUss  hame  came  Kimmer  an'  I. 

Ifithadale  and  Oalloicay  Song, 

2.  The  covering  of  wood  above  the  r 
immediately  under  the  slates,  q.  the  si 

**  I  told  them  of  the  aarking  of  the  roof,  wli 
as  fmsh  as  a  paddock-stool ;  insomuch  that,  i 
blast*  some  of  the  pins  lost  their  grip,  and  th 
came  hurling  off."    Annals  of  the  Parish,  p.  22 

Sarkino,  adj.    Belonging  to  shirts,  S. 

"Onler  was  dven  out  to  search  the  coui 
hides,  gray  cloatns,  and  aarking  cloath, "  &c.  S 
i.  289. 

[Sarkit,  8.    A  short  shirt  or  blouse,  B 

Sarkless,  adj.    Not  having  a  shirt,  i 
Sarkino. 

Saric-Tail,  s.    The  bottom  of  a  shirt, 

— ^Turning  coats,  and  mending  breeks, 
New-seating  where  the  sark-tail  kecks. 

Mayn^a  Silier  Oun, 
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SAKPE,  $.     [A  collar.] 

**  MwDoruidiiiii  fantl  in  a  blak  coffre  qnliilk  was 
teodit  be  the  Abbot  of  Arbroth.  In  the  first  the  greto 
mrpe  of  gold  contenand  xxr  ■ebaiflSa  with  the  fedder 
betinx.''    Inventories,  A.  1488,  p.  12. 

[This  tenn  is  clearly  explained  in  GL  to  vol.  i., 
Aoets.  L.  H.  Treasurer,  DiclLson.] 

[SARPLETH,  Serpleth,  #.  A  pack  of 
wool  weighing  eighty  stones,  Accts.  L.  H. 
Treasurer,  i.  220,  Dickson.  Fr.  BtrpiUere^ 
a  packing  cloth.] 

SARRALY,  adv.    V.  Sariely. 

[SARVAND,  *.  A  servant,  Ljmdsay, Tliric 
Estaitis,  1. 1417.] 

[SARY,  Saihy,  Sarie,  adj.  Sad,  sorr}% 
weak,  etc.    Y.  under  Sar.] 

To  SASE,  V.  a.    To  seize,  to  lay  hold  of. 

Ane  halT  Hand  lyis,  that  hait  Delos, — 
Qaham  the  cberitabill  archcTB  AppoUo 
Qohen  It  fletit  roUyng  ftx>ni  eoi&iis  to  and  fio. 
Semi  and  band  betuix  vthir  Uts  toa. 

Dwg.  Tir^a,  69,  44. 

Fr.  mi»4rt  oomprehendere ;  whence  L.B.  toMire,  and 
foienaic  term. 


SASINE,  9.  Investitorc,  S. ;  the  same  with 
E.  ieizin. 

Sasike  6y  Preaentinff^  or  by  Deliverance  off 
ElSB  and  Staxe.  A  mode  of  investiture  in 
IandS|  according  to  our  ancient  laws,  S. 

"It  is  iireTit — ^that  Robert  of  Kinclassy  promist  ft 
grsntii  in  jngement  to  Alex'.  Conane  the  tyme  the  said 
Ales',  begane  his  process  ft  preteni  ertle  Jb  ftane  before 
tiie  aldetman  ft  balveis  in  the  hede  court  for  recouering 
of  a  tennement  ft  land  lyand  in  the  buigh  of  Perth, 
bsaide  the  Cnrate  Brie,  that  he  sold  hafe  pa>t  the  said 
Alex',  the  annuel  aucot  of  the  said  land  and  tennement 
of  tiie  tennis  that  tyme  bigaue,"  Ac  Ad  Dom.  Cone, 
A.  1480,  p.  72. 

''The  Kin|^>-may  direct  bis  precept — to  the  Schiref, 
0r  his  depntis,  chargeand  thame  to  pass  iocontinent  to 
the  prinapal  messua^  of  the  saidis  landis,  and  their  to 
tak  sasine  thairof  in  us  Hicnes  name,  \k.  deliverance  of 
pebrd  atid  staJif,  as  use  ii^  and  recognoece  and  retene 
the  nmin  in  his  handis,  as  superiour  thairof,  to  rcmaue 
with  him  in  propertio  in  all  time  cuming.'*  Balfour's 
F^ract,  p.  482. 

This  nas  been  for  several  centuries,  although  with 
some  Tariations,  a  common  mode  of  investiture  among 
diflforent  European  nations. 

Sometimes  it  was  merely  ner  cefpUem^  or  by  giving 
a  turf  as  part  of  the  soil.  In  a  very  ancient  record, 
eontained  in  the  Extracts  from  the  old  Ke^'stcr  of  St. 
Andrews,  this  symbol  is  mentioned  as  used  in  the  time 
of  the  Pictish  dominion.  The  account  occurs  in  what 
k  said  of  Regulus.  But  although  the  story  with  res- 
pect to  the  reliqucs  of  St.  Andrew  be  viewed  as  a  mere 
legend,  there  may  be  a  reference  to  what  was  really 
trsnsacte<l  in  the  ninth  century  :  and  it  is  not  probable, 
at  any  rate,  that  a  custom  would  be  introduced  which 
was  not  known  to  be  of  great  antiquity. 

In  memorialc  datae  libcrtatis  rex  Hun^^s  cespitem 
aneptum,  coram  nobilibns  l*ictis,  homiuibus  suis, 
ttsque  ad  altare  S'ti  Andreac  detulit ;  et  super  illud 
eendUm  enndem  obtulit.   V.  Pinkert.  £nq. ,  i.  4G0.  App. 

This  turf  he  brought,  and  laid  on  the  altar  of  bt. 


Andrew,  as  part  of  the  soil  of  Kilrymont,  which  he  thus 
devoted  as  a  perpetual  almscift 

We  find  the  same  symbol  used  in  France,  A.  1206. 
Obtulit  super  altare  S.  Petri  per  cegpiUm^  &e.  Cespitem 
de  terra  donavit,  et  totam  terram,  &o.  V.  Du  Cange, 
va  Intfestitura,  col.  1523. 

Sometimes  it  was  given  per  tapidem,  or  by  a  stone. 
Et  ad  opus  Capituli  cum  quodam  lapide  investio,  et  in 
possessionem,  vel  quasi,  induco.  A.  1262,  Ibid.,  coL 
lo32. 

Du  Cange  enumerates  a  {[leat  variety  of  other  symbols. 
Per  herbam  et  terram.  Per  ramum  et  cespitem.  Per 
baeulum,  Per/ustem  ;  by  grass  with  the  soit  by  a  turf 
with  a  branch  in  it,  by  a  rod,  a  staff,  a  knife,  a  ring, 
a  cnn»  ftc.,  ftc. 

*'llie  symbols,'*  Erskine  observes,  **by  which  a  feu- 
dal subject  is  expresse<l,  are  different,  according  to  the 
different  nature  of  the  subjects,  that  may  be  mSae  over 
by  a  superior.  The  symbols  for  land,  are  eiurth*and 
•tone ;  for  mills,  clap  and  happer ;  for  fishings,  net 
and  coble  ;  for  parsonace-tithes,  a  sheaf  of  com ;  for 
tenements  of  houses  within  borough,  hasp  and  staple  ; 
for  parsonages,  a  psalm-book,  and  the  keys  of  the 
church ;  for  turisdictions,  the  book  of  the  court,  ftc. 
Instit.  B.  ii.  T.  3,  sect.  36. 

Throashout  Hindostan,  infeftment  is  siven  by 
means  of  rice  and  water,  taken  from  the  land  pur> 
chased,  which  the  seller  of  the  property  delivers  to 
the  buyer.  Some  flowers  are  put  mto  water :  the 
seller  pours  the  water  out  of  the  vessel,  sayine,  '*I 
give  you  the  water  of**  such  an  estate;  the  buyer 
receives  part  of  the  water  into  his  hand,  which  is  held 
near  his  mouth,  and  drinks  it.  The  heir  must  bo  pre* 
•enth  as  giving  his  consent  to  the  transaction.  The 
buyer  puts  two  fanams  into  the  water,  before  it  is  poured 
out,  as  a  sjrmbol  of  his  making  the  purchase.  ^  These 
fanams,  alter  the  effusion  of  the  water,  are  retained  by 
the  seller  as  the  return  made  by  the  purchaser  for  tho 
water  bestowed,  and  thus  as  a  proof  of  the  completion 
of  the  baigain.    V.  Hesp  ;  also  Stait  and  Sesino. 

[SASSER-MEAT,  e.    Sausage,  Slietl.] 

SASTEING,  *.  [The  sting  or  pole  used  in 
carrying  a  aay  or  water-bucket.  V.  under 
Say  and  Stino.] 

SASTER,  9.    A  pudding  composed  of  meal 

and  minced  meat,  or  of  minced  hearts  and 

kidneys  salted,  put  into  a  bag  or  tripe^ 

Loth.,  Teviotd.     Hence  the  Prov.,  «*Ye 

are  as  stiff  as   a    stappit  Master^   i.e.,  a 

crammed  pudding. 

This  seems  to  have  some  affinity  to  Fr.  sauciise,  E. 
§au$affe. 

SAT,  s.    A  snare. 

Y  sain  ve  nought  no  »nt  ; 
He  douteth  me  bituene. 

Sir  Trittrem,  p.  117. 

••  From  taeiinga,  insidiae. — We  have  not  discovered 
an  ambush,"  Gl.  But  it  more  nearly  resembles  Su.-G. 
saeit^  tata,  id.;  saett-a,  insidias  strucre. 

[SAT,  pret.  Became,  suited,  fitted,  Barbour, 
1.394.] 

SATE,  8.  "An  omission,  trespass,  miscarriage^ 
slip/'  Rudd. 

Wele,  quod  tothir,  wald  thou  mercy  cry, 
And  mak  amendis,  I  sail  remit  thi.i  fait, 
Both  ^-thir  wayis  that  »aU  sail  l^e  full  salt. 

Dovff,  Virgil,  Prol.  450,  47. 
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Radd.  derivei  it  from  Fr.  Miiff,  a  leap,  jump,  akin ; 
.    «aif/-er,  to  skip  over.    Faire  U  §aute^  to  become  bank* 
rnpty  to  flee  the  country  for  debt 

Satoure,  s.    a  transgressor,  a  trespasser. 

Rycbt  so  tke  aaUmre,  the  falne  theif,  I  aay, 
With  anete  treason  oft  wynith  thus  his  pray. 

Kitu^s  Qmair,  iv.  12. 
T^.Mit 

According  to  thia  reading,  it  might  aeem  allied  to 
F^.  dauUur,  a  leaper,  q.  one  who  overleapa  proper 
boonds.  V.  Sate.  Tytl.  expl.  it,  '*  the  luatfiU  per- 
son." But  Sibb.  writes  /eator,  Chron.  S.  P.,  L  42. 
Thia  may  be  from  Fr.  fatUier,  faulty ;  faut,  fault. 

SATH ANy  s.  The  ancient  mode  of  pro- 
nouncing the  name  Satan;  still  used  by 
some  old  people,  S. 

"Thav  teache  be  instinctione  of  Saihau,  and  con* 
tempt  of  God,  that  his  kirk  hes  bene  inuisiUL**  K. 
Bume*s  Disput,  f.  184,  bu 

Ptovlition  !  Sathant  U  that  youf 
I  sink— am  A\xrr — candle  bine  t 
Ltut  Speech  of  Miatr^  Jiamaay'e  Wartt,  I  Zlh 

C.  B.  ScUhan^  an  adversary ;  Satan. 

To  SATIFIE,  Sattsfice,  v.  a.    To  satisfy, 


'*  Our  pretence  is  not  to  wiijie  k  delite  the  delicat 
oaris  of  curius  men,  bot  to  eatablische  tlie  conscience 
of  sick  as  ar  of  mair  sobir  knawlege,  and  vnderstandyng 
nor  we  ar,  geue  thair  be  ony."  Kennedy  of  Croaraguel^ 
Compend.  Tractiue,  p.  7» 

"They  fill  corn  sacks,"  S.  Pror. ;  '*  spoken  to  chil- 
dren when  they  say  they  are  nOt  full ;  a  word  that  the 
Scots  cannot  endure,  but  would  rather  [they  should 
say]  they  are  not  eaihJicUlt  that  is,  satisfied.''^  Kelly, 
p.  325. 

[SATTERAL,  adj.  Short-tempered  and 
tarty  Banffs.] 

SATTERDAY,  Saterday,  s.  Saturday, 
the  last  day  of  the  week. 

This  day,  in  the  calendar  of  superstition,  has  been 
reckoned  unlucky. 

— *'Certane  craftis  men—will  nocht  begin  thair 
warke  on  the  SaUnla^^  certanc  schinmen  or  marinars 
will  nocht  begin  to  sail  on  the  JSaiterdaif,  certane 
tranelars  will  nocht  begin  thair  iomay  on  the  Satterdaif, 
Quhilk  is  plane  superstition,  because  that  God 
▲Imycbty  made  the  Sadenlay  as  well  as  he  made  all 
other  dayis  of  the  wouke."  Abp.  Hamiltoun's 
Catechisme,  1551,  Fol.  22,  b. 

A.-S.  taeter-daeg,  i.e.,  the  day  of  Saturn.  For  the 
A.-S.  called  Saturn  Sealer;  as  they  also  gave  him  the 
name  of  Crodo.    V.  Verstegan,  p.  84.  ^ 

Setterdayis  Slop.  A  gap  or  opening,  which, 
according  to  law,  ought  to  be  left  in  cniivcs 
for  catching  salmon,  in  f rcsli  waters,  from 
Saturday  after  the  time  of  Vespers,  till 
Monday  after  sunrise. 

"Thay  that  hcs  cruuis  in  frescho  waiters,  that  thay 

keip  the  lawis,  anentis  the  SetterdauU  slop.**    Acts 

I.,  1424,  o.  13,  Edit.  Idee. 

'*  The  water  sould  be  free,  that  na  man  sail  take 

fisch  in  it,  fra  Satenlaif  after  the  Euening  song,  vntill 

Munday  after  the  aunue  rising."    Stat.  Alex.  11.,  c.  IG. 

V.  Slop. 


(To  SATTLE,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  sett 
make  or  to  become  quiet  by  means  of  a 
ing  or  scolding,  Banffs. :  tho  local  pi 
E.  settle.'} 

[Sattler,  9.  Whatever  brings  a  pen 
peace  or  silence,  ibid.] 

S ATURNDAY,  s.    The  same  with  Sat 

— "On  the  Saturnday  ane  seaaionn  only  fi 
houris  to  tucjl  houria  in  the  foir  noonc— Tl 
penalteia  to  be  payit  for  the  ^Va^Mrm/nyM  aliens 
m  thair  is  onlie  ane  aeasioun."     Acts.  Cha. 
1814,  V.  339. 
In  A.-S.  Saetern-daeg,  ia  used  as  well  aa  Satt 
It  may  be  observed  that  Saturday  ia  markc 
unlucky  day  in  the  calender  of  the  auperstitio 
JlU  on  Saturday  betokens  a  short  temi  of  resit 
the  place  to  which  one  removes.    It  is  also 
very  unlucky  to  begin  any  piece  of  work  on 
of  tho  week,  S.  A. 

SAUAGE,  Sawaoe,  adj.    Brave,  intr 

This  term  is  used  by  Henry  the  Minstrel  in 
sense  than  that  attached  to  it  in  our  times. 

Yong  Wsllace,  fulfillit  of  hie  curage. 
In  pry&s  of  armys  desirous  an<l  sauage  ; 
Thi  waslage  may  nenir  be  forlorn. 

IVaUace,  il 

Here  it  may  perhaps  signify  ardent,  vehe 
spirit.  As  Wallace  was  still  deservedly  a 
vourite  witK  the  nation,  we  may  perceive  a( 
of  this  attachment  in  the  manner  in  which 
sage  has  been  treated.  Early  editors,  vic^ 
term  eavwje  as  disrcspectfuf  to  the  guardian 
tish  liberty,  have  altered  the  verso  ;  as  in  Edi 

Young  Wallace,  then  fulfilled  of  hie  courage. 
In  prijie  of  arms  desirous  of  vaasalage^  &c. 

This  forms  part  of  the  character  of  a  tcorilu 

Matstir  Jhone  61a}T  was  ofTt  in  that  message, 
A  worthy  clerk,  hath  wyss  and  rycht  saivayt. 

Ibid. , 

I  can  scarcely  think  that  the  author  used  it 
Thus,  however,  it  is  rendered  Edit.  1648. 

A  worthio  clerk,  both  wise  and  als  right  s€ige. 

SAUCII,  Saugh,  s.  a  willow  or  sail 
S.;  as  the  flowers  of  willows  a: 
termed  palms. 

Sanijh  and  wvf^  A.  Bor.,  willow. 

"Solix  caprca.  Common  Sallow,  Anglis. 
Scotis."    Lightfoot,  p.  607. 

"Tlicre  are  atill  tliree  considerable  woo 
parish ;— and  consist  of  oak,  alter,  birch,  » 
aah."    P.  Cantraic,  Stirlings.  Statist.  Ace,  : 

The  learned  l)r.  Walker  mentions  a  vari< 
cies,  with  their  Scottish  designations  ;  althoi 
pect,  he  has  sul>stituted  the  K  generic  tci 
tree  instead  of  the  S. 

1.  '*Salix  herniaphroilitica,  Linn.  Scot.  R 
Willow."  It  is  denominated  from  the  plac 
grows,  *'on  the  side  of  the  Clyde  in  Crawl 
at  Black's  Croft.  2.  Salix  nialifolia  ;  Scot.  A 
Willow. — ^Angl.  Goat  broad-leaved  Sallow, 
rubra,  Scot  The  lied  Saitffh.  4.  8ali? 
The  KooH  willow.  Crows  l>elow  Evon  briil 
road  from  MofTat  to  Dumfries."  Kssays  on  '. 
p.  424,  &c. 

Sw.  Miefg,  ttnfigt  A.-S.  $nfh,  O.  Fr.  sa 
Gael.  aeUachf  Lat.  wiu\  Thwaitca  vicwi 
black,  as  the  root.  But  this  idea  must  I 
unless  we  can  suppose,  that  this  was  also  t 
the  Lat.  name. 
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Sauchesc,  Sauchin,  adj^   1.  Belonging  to  the 
wQloify  Perths. 


spafU«s  tweet  on  tlxis  clear-tpringing-foantain, 
ObmI  m  it  lowi  by  thU  Uog  aaucA^it-iree. 

DoiuM  and  Flora,  p.  121. 

2.  Softy  not  energetic,  S.  B. 

Syne  IVuicie  WIdct  tteppit  in, 
A  mudUn  slireiy  iiype. 
Ckritimai  Ba'Chj,  SHunner't  Afue.  Pod,,  p.  124. 

Ib  Edik  1806,  tXaverjf  ocean  initead  of  ilivery. 
TmI  meclU^  moUii,  mitis,  lentus. 

[3.  Of  a  aouFy  stubboniy  disposition^  dogged, 
Bftnffs.] 

To  Sauchen,  v.  a.  To  make  supple  or 
pliable,  Roxb. 

Sauchib,  adj.  Abounding  with  wUlows;  as, 
^a  iowckU  brae;  a  tauchie  bank,''  &c.; 
Cljdes. 

**  An'  wbar  piae]  yv  been,  dear  dochter  mine, 

"  For  Joy  aldmes  frae  yoar  eeJ** 
"  Deep  down  in  tbe  oauchie  glen  o*  Trowi. 

•«  Anetb  the  cashie  wud.** 

Ballad,  Edin.  Mag,  Oct.  1818,  p.  82SL 

Sauchezt-Toup,  9.  A  simpleton,  one  who  is 
easily  imposed  on,  Meams ;  from  Satichen^ 
0.  pUable,  as  the  willow,  and  Toup,  a  foolish 
tellow. 

Sauqh-Tbee,  s.  a  willow,  S. 

At  tbe  rioert  of  Babylon. 
Wbere  wee  dwelt  in  capttnitie. 
When  wee  remembereu  on  Syon, 
Wee  weeped  all  full  sorrowfully, 
On  tbe  aauehriree$  our  barpes  wee  bang, 
"Wben  tbey  rrauired  ts  ane  sang. 

187,  Poeuis  SizteeHth  Cent.,  p.  105, 106w 


[Sauoh-wand,  $.    A  willow  wand,  S.] 

[Sauoh-wan'-creel,  $.     A  wicker  basket, 
OalL  Encyc] 

SAUCHBARIAN,  a.    A  species  of  alms-gift 
anciently  belonging  to  ecclesiastics. 

Habobnnt'  ot  qnnrtam  partem  obventionnm  qne  in 
Wiwnni  oonfemntnr  Kilaeis,  Clericis  personis  et  ler- 
^Wf  ab  nliis  qui  ibidem  aepulturas  eligunt,  et  partem 
qne  oca  oootmgit  de  oomnmni  elemosina  que  dicitur 
mmeihariam,    fic^str.  Prior.  Sti.  Andr.,  p.  430. 

IKe  ienn  !•  wntten  in  tbe  aame  manner  m  tbia  deed, 
M  oootatned  in  tbe  Cbartulory  of  Aberdeen,  p.  13. 
KacfniUne'a  MS.,  FoL  5^  Qrig. 

[SAUCHIN,  adj.      Soft,  &c.     V.  under 
Sauch.] 

SAXJCBT^SavqiiTj  part.  pa.  1.  Beconcilcd. 

Qnben  tbe  King  thus  was  with  bim  Mancht, 
And  grat  lordschippis  bad  bim  betaucht. 
He  wonx  sa  wyse,  and  sa  awys^, 
Tbat  bis  land  fjist  weili  stablyst  be. 

Barbour,  z.  800,  Ma 
Adenn  be  fel  y  fold, 
Tbat  man  of  michei  maugbt, 

Andcride ; 
— ''THstrem  be  we  tixught. 
And  bare  min  londes  wide." 

iSir  Trittrtm^  p.  163. 


A.-S.  muht,  $eht,  id.  Wurdon  taehte,  Erant  recon- 
oiUali,  Chron.  Sax,  A.  1077.  This  is  tbe  part,  of  sefU- 
ioa,  id.,  reoonciliare,  componere.  Hence  eaehtiian, 
id»t  litem  oomponere,  which  is  far  more  probably 
tiM  origin  of  E.  Httle,  as  need  to  denote  the  removal  of 
^ariaaee  or  distnrbanco,  than  $etUe,  a  seat,  referred  to 
bjDr.  Johns. 

A.-S.  sef-oji,  oeU'On,  also  signifies,  componere; 
■edan,  pacare.  Both  this  v,  and  «e/l^ian  are  radically 
the  same  with  Isl.  $aeU-€Ltt^  reconciliari,  amiticiam 
oontrabere;  whence  sanuae//,  IsL  Mo^Umal^  a  coven- 
ant 8gkh  and  asayUh  are  to  be  traced  to  the  same 
foontain:  as  denoting  the  atonement  made,  or  fino 
paid,  for  procuring  reconciliation. 

2.  At  ease,  in  peace,  undisturbed. 

Kow  lat  TS  change  scbeildis,  sen  we  bene  tauchi 
Orskia  ensenyeis  do  we  counterfete. 

Jkmg.  VirgU,  52,  & 

Lo.,  Since  we  are  presently  without  disturbance,  our 
SBsmies  being  at  a  distance. 

A.  Bor.  oe^  bearta  ease  i  ^*tohe  ai  so/?,  to  be  easy 
sad  oontentea ;  also  reconciled ;"  Grose.  This  is  merely 
tiio  S.  word  oorr.  in  the  E.  pronunciation,  in  the  same 
Banner  as  Laugk,  Laughter,  dx^ 

Perfai^w  Sa.-G.  ioekUi,  tranquillus,  pacificns,  may 
be  Tiewed  as  rather  allied  to  $aetta,  reconciliari,  than 
to  Goth.  9tf,  tranquility,  which  Ihre  considers  as  the 
not  Hence  sodtfa,  ouietly,  ccntly ;  soci&C-a,  to  allay, 
to  eonpose  ;  saeitmoaig,  pacinc.  Osackt,  inauietude, 
n^ieb  nearly  resembles  S.  Maucht,  is  still  used.  Gael! 
siflSpilai^  quiet,  seems  allied. 

Saucht,  Sauoht,  s.  Ease,  tranquility,  S. 
**  8.  Bor.  To  sit  in  saucht,  to  live  in  peace 
and  quiet;  and,  to  live  in  unsaiicht,  i.e., 
tiooble;'*  Budd« 

For  as  her  mind  began  to  be  at  taught, 

in  her  fair  face  ilk  sweet  and  bonny  draught 

Come  to  themsella. —  Jtow^#  HeUnore,  p.  82. 

**  Better  «aif(7A<  wi*  little  anght,  nor  care  wi'  mon^  a 
eofw;"  Sb  ProT. ;  Fei^guson,  p.  8;  Le.,  peace,  with 
fittla  in  one's  possession. 

A.-S.  oahte,  »eht,  peace,  friendship,  reconciliation ; 
Id.  mett,  id.  V.  the  part.  Teut.  taecht,  tranquiUus, 
pacificns;  oaeeht'en,  oaechtigh^en,  mitigare,  lenire. 
QaeL  aogh,  prosperity,  ease,  pleasure;  Mioth,  peace. 


Sauchxixo,  Saughtexino,  Sawchxyno,  $. 
1.  Beconciliation,  agreement,  pacification. 

Made  was  the  aaughUning, 
And  alle  forgeve  bidene. 

Sir  Trittran,  p.  101. 

Kor  I  beleif  na  freyndscbip  in  thy  bandis, 
Kane  sic  trety  otsaucfming  nor  cnnnandis 
My  son  Lausus  band  vp  with  the  perfray. 

Doug.  VirgU,  853, 17. 

2.  A  state  of  quietness  or  rest. 

Wpon  bim  selffmekOI  trawaill  be  tais  * 
Tbe  gret  battaill  conipleit  apon  bim  gats ; 
In  the  forbreyst  be  retomyt  full  oft : 
Qnbam  euir  be  hyt  thair  sawchngng  was  wnsofL 
SmgAning,  Edit.  164S. 

3.  Agreement,  settlement  of  terms,  Sclldrks. 

**  Boi  scbo  skyrit  to  knuife  lownly  or  siccarlye  on 
Abilke  aauchning.'*    Hogg's  Winter  Tales,  iL  41. 

UteraUy,  their  rest  was  not  soft ;  a  contradictory 
phrase,  meant  more  emphaticallv  to  express  tbat  the 
referred  to  had  a  hard  fall,  or  a  severe  fata 
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SAUCHTER,  Sawschir,  #.    Prob.,  a  Sal- 
tier,  or  St.  Andrew's  Gross. 

**MarDlie  sUnia  markit  with  the  MticAfer.** — ''Aoe 
grei  grey  stane  with  ana  MioscAir,  abow,"  i.e.,  aboTo. 
Aberd.  Beg.,  Cent.  16. 

QaeL  ttackJttr  denotes  the  number  seven.  Bnt  more 
probably  a  cocr.  of  Fr.  9a\aoirt  Saltier  of  St  Andrew'a 


SAUDALL,  B.    A  companion,  a  mate ;  Lat. 
sodal-is. 


-The  bird  into  the  breir, 


Dois  cry  vpon  his  §audaU  deir, 
With  mony  •chirm  and  schattir. 

BuratPUgr,.  WoUoiCm  CM,,  ii 

To  SAUF,  V.  a.    To  save. 

I  tail  thi  kyndnes  qnyte. 
And  m^f  thyn  honoure. 

Ocman  and  Ool,,  iv.  & 
Fr.  son/,  aaf  e ;  Lai.  aalv-o. 

Sauf,  to  Sauf,  prep.    Saving,  except. 

In-tyl  Albyone  ba-lywe 

He  come,  qahare  noii'thire  man  na  wywa 

Tb  «aa(/'geawntii  there  he  faod. 

Wywtovm,  ill  a  59. 

Saufaxb,   Saulfftno,  prep.     Except,   q. 

*'Tbat  this  parliament  be  dissolnit  now,  9awfand 
that  the  personnis  that  salbe  nemmyt— -sail  haae 
prorere  qoliill  this  Setterda^r  com  viij  dais  to  -avise  & 
conclnd  vppoune  the  materis  abone  writtin."  FarL 
Ja  IIL,  hH  Ed.  1814,  p.  122. 

— "The  personis — ^remittit  and  dischai^it  for  all 
erymes,  4bc.  mndfinn  in  sa  fer  as  the  said  remissioun 
ami  diachairge  mycht  extend  to  the  mnrtheris  of  our 
iaidia  deareet  gudeschir  and  uncle,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VI., 
1671^  Ed.  1814,  p.  160. 

[Sauflt,  adv»    Safely,  Barbour,  x.  484.] 

[Sauftb^  Savite\  *.  Safety,  Barbour,  lii. 
188,  iv.  536.] 

SAUFE,  9.    Salve,  ointment. 

— Pketins  inantment,.<au/^,  or  fragrant  pome. — 

Jknig.  Virgil,  401.  41. 

SAUGHE,  «•  The  sum  given  in  name  of 
salvage;  an  old  tenn  used  in  the  Border 
Laws. 

*'T1iat  deliverance  shall  only  be  made  for  the 
aui^e  value  of  all  attemptats  committed  before  the 
lOUi  day  of  September  past,  and  that  deliverance 
shall  be  made  of  Double  and  Saughe  of  all  attemp- 
tats oommitted  since  the  said  20th  day  of  September, 
according  to  the  articles  and  agreement  heretofore 
taken  for  both  the  realms.**  Indent,  Lord  Dacre  and 
the  Master  of  Maxwell,  Keith's  Hist.  App.,  p.  95. 

The  meaning  of  double  and  aaughe  is  shown  by  the 
phrase  need  by  Archbp.  Spotiswood,  which  is  certainly 
^ynonvmous.  "That — such  as  shall  be  found  to  be 
robbed  of  their  goods,  be  redressed  to  the  double,  and 
with  9i^er,  accoraing  to  law  of  marches."    V.  Safer. 

Samghe  may  be  allied  to  Teut.  saligh-at,  salvare, 
■enrara;  aaligh,  beatua,  felix.  I  need  scarcely  say 
that  in  S.  I  is  vciy  often  changed  into  k. 

SAUGIIRAN,  part.  adj.    "  Lifeless,  inactive, 
sauntering  ;*'  01.  Picken,  Ayrs. 
Jr.  Gael  seackran-am,  to  go  astray,  seachranach,  er- 


straving ;  C.B.  tegur-a,  to  be  idle,  to 
segmrgm,  an  idler. 

[SAUGH-TREE,  *.     The  willow,  S, 
Sauch.] 

SAULt  Sawl,  8.    1.  The  soul,  S. 

I  am  eommandit,  said  scho',  and  I  man 
Yndo  this  hare  to  Pluto  oonsecnta, 
And  loos  the  miU  out  of  this  mortall  state. 

Doug.  VirgU,  IS 

A.-&  iaui,  iawel,  IsL  aoaf,  Moes-0.  Mi'tMib, 

Aleaa.  sf/e,  tela,  §eulu,  anima ;  Su.-0.  Biaef,  1 
tola/  Dan.  del;  Germ.  Mele;  Belg.  aieUi 
miwml,  aawl,  id.  ;  eaule,  Chaucer,  Yorksh. 

In  aU  the  examples  given  by  Lye,  A.-S.  aau^l 
only  as  signifying  the  spirit,  or  intellectual 
nan,  as  oootradistinguisned  from  the  body. 
alao  ocears  as  denoting-  animal  life,  as  in  Matt 
**  la  not,  see  eawl.§elrt  thonne  mUe,  the  life  vox, 
meat?" 

Wachter  obacrvea,  on  Germ,  eeelt,  that  it  i 
both  animal  life,  and  the  aool  as  including  a! 
laetiooa  and  propensities  ;  Sensus  ab  anima  ad ; 
prolatus.  From  Schilter,  however,  there  is  no  i 
of  Alem.  9eU  having  been  used  in  the  inferior  i 

The  Moes.-G.  term,  taivcala,  is  ondoubte 
noat  ancient.  It-occura  in  both  significations 
Doling  animal  life  in  the  passage  quoted  al 
eotding  to  the  version  of  Ulphilas ;  "  Niu  saiw 
ui  fodeinai ;  Is  not  the  l{/e  more  than  mea 
other  places,  it  denotes  the  soul  strictly  so 
**MiJtS€id  eaiwala  meiiia  Fan  ;  Mv  eoul  doth 
my  Lord ;"  Luke,  i.  46.  Alao  in  Job.,  xii.  27. 
isy  muwala  meina  gadrobnoda,  my  »oul  trouble 

Jnnins,  in  his  Gothic  Glossary,  supposes 
term  mheala  is  formed  from  idu,  vivo,  and  Al 
fons,  as  signifying  that  the  soul  is  the  fountai 
Bot  an  etymon  is  always  extremely  doubtf 
the  term  is  supposed  to  be  formed  from  two 
different  languafies ;  or  in  languages  which, 
they  may  have  oeen  origioally  the  same,  h; 
long  disjoined  from  each  other. 

Uire  throws  out  a  conjecture,  that  Moes.-G 
or,  as  he  auppoaes  it  to  have  been  pronounced, 
may  be  connected  with  Isl.  se/e,  mens,  ani 
vita ;  as  Moes.-G.  at  had  the  aame  aound  w 
long.  He  doea  not  pretend  to  give  the  sens 
leaving  it  uncertain  whether  it  was  a  mere  ter 
or  aone  aignificative  term.  This  learned  w 
not  observed  what  might  have  seemed  to  si 
hia  etymological  conjecture,  that  A.-S.  eefa, 
ciaely  the  same  signification  with  IsL  ^e 
gentia»  Bien%  animus  ;  Lye. 

2.  Mettle,  spirit ;  as,  ^^He  has  na  hauf 
he  has  no  spirit  in  him,  S. 

[3.  A  vulgar  oath ;  as,  "Bjr  my  saul,"  S 

Sauliis,  adj.    Dastardly,. mean,  S.  q. 

soul.      V.  COCKLAN. 
SaULL  PkEIST.      V.  COMMONTIE,  *., 

Saull-prow,  #.    Spiritual  proBt,  be 
the  soul. 

Be  the  pilgramage  compleit,  I  poa  for  satdl-j 

Uawan  ami  Oi 
V.  Prow. 

[SAUL,  Sald,  part.  pa.     Sold,  Mea 
SAULFFING,  prep.     Except.      V 

AND. 
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SAULLIE^  Saulie,  s.  A  hired  mourner, 
one  who  walks  in  procession  before  a  funeral 
company,  S. 

**Th*t  no  denle  weedes  be  given  to  Heranlds, 
Thunpetten,  or  8amUk$t  except  by  the  Earls  and 
Loida^  and  their  wives.  And  the  number  of  the  SauU 
Bet  to  be  aooording  to  the  number  of  the  deule  weedee, 
mder  the  paine  m  ane  thousand  pounds.*'  Acts  Ja. 
VL»  1821,  e.  25,  a.  121    Murray. 

Hov  oome  mankind,  when  lockiDg  woe, 
In  SmMe's  laoe  their  hearts  to  show  ? 

FerguMaotCs  Poenu,  p.  08. 

Hie  name  might  seem  to  have  had  its  rise  from  the 
deule  weetiee  appropriated  to  them,  from  A.-S.  eaf^ 
black.  Bot  if  we  should  suppose,  that,  in  the  time  of 
Popery,  these  mourners,  ouring  their  procession, 
channted  pmyers,  the  name  mi^ht  be  supposed  to  ori- 
ginate from  their  frequent  repetition  of  Salve  Regina. 

[SAUNT,  *.    A  saint,  Orkn.] 

To  SAUR,  V.  n.    To  savour.     V.  Sawer. 

Now,  mooy  a  rsntin  feast,  weel  stor'd, 
Sttmra  tm%eiXj  on  the  rustic  board. 

FickevCt  Poems  f  L  79. 

Saub,  Saubin,  8.    The  smallest  quantity  or 

Crtion  of  *ny  thing,  Upp.  Clydes.j  pro- 
bljr  q.  a  sahouTf  as  we  speak  of  a  tasting 
in  the  same  sense. 

Saurless,  adj.  Insipid,  tasteless,  Moray. 
v.  Sareless. 

8AUT,  *.    Salt,S. 

''Before  ye  chuse  a  friend,  eat  a  peck  of  eatU  wT 
him ; "  Ramsav*s  S.  IVov.,  p.  18 ;  i.e.,  be  thoroughly 
aoonainted  with  him. 

This  pronunciation  is  pretty  ceneral  in  the  north  of 
E.,  as  in  Westmoiel.  Yorks. ;  also  in  Lancash.    V.  QL 

Teat.  Mirfy  SMcl,  tal ;  Kilian. 

[Sant,  adj.  Severe,  troublesome,  costly,  S. 
V.  Salt,  adj.^ 

To  SauT|  V,  a.  1.  To  salt,  to  put  in  pickle, 
S. 

2.  To  snib,  to  put  down,  to  check,  Aberd.;  q. 
to  make  one  feel  as  if  laid  in  pickle,  or  ex- 
perience a  sensation  similar  to  that  excited 
by  salt  when  applied  to  a  sore. 

3.  To  heighten  in  price  ;  as,  **  Til  satU  it  for 
you,**  I  will  make  you  pay  dear  for  it,  S. 
V.  Salt,  adj. 

£4.  To  punish,  to  take  revenge ;  as,  *•  I'll  saut 
him  for  that  trick  yet,''  Banffs.] 

[Savt-Backet,  #.  A  salt-box,  Clydes., 
Banffs.] 

[Saut-Fat,  *.    A  salt  cellar,  S.] 

£Saut  to  ane* it  Kail.  1.  No  to  hae  saut  to 
an/s  tail,  to  be  in  great  poverty,  S.] 

"They  mak  sic  a  din  about  earing,  saving,  that  I 
think  in  a  wee  while  they'll  no  leave  him  saut  to  his 
JEoiV."    Petticoat  Tales,  u.  l&l. 


[2.  No  to  mat  saut  to  anis  tdxl^  to  make  almost 
nothing  by  one's  work  or  professional  exer- 
tion, o^ 

Saut  on  anis  Tail.  To  east  or  lay  said  on 
ane*s  tail^  to  get  hold  of  one,  S. 

"You  will  ne'er  cant  salt  on  his  tail,**  8.  ProT. 
*'That  is,  he  is  clean  escap'd ;"  Kelly,  p.  380. 

'*  His  intellieence  is  so  good,  that  were  yon  coming 
near  him  with  soldiers,  or  constables,  or  the  like, 
I  shaU  answer  for  it,  you  will  never  lay  ealt  on  his  tail.** 
Red^untlet«  ii.  267. 

This  may  merely  signify  that  one  person  has  got 
beyond  the  reach  of  another.  But  it  is  not  impro- 
bable^ from  the  great  use  made  of  salt  in  religious 
ceremonies,  that  the  phrase  refers  to  some  super- 
stition, supposed  perhaps  to  prevent  or  counteract 
magical  influence,  the  memory  of  which  is  now  lost. 

SAUTER,  9.    A  saltier  in  heraldry. 

Snppriset  with  a  suiget,  he  beris  hit  in  sable, 
Witn  a  sauter  engreled,  of  silver  full  shene. 

Sir  Qawan  and  Sir  Oal,,  I  24. 

SAlJTlJK,  8.  The  name  given  to  a  species  of 
flounder,  Edin.  and  Mcarns.    Y.  &vltie» 

[S AUY ETIE,  *.    Safety.    V.  under  Sauf.] 

SAUYN,  s.    An  errat.  for  Saysin,  seizin* 


-Qnhiddir  flels  thou  now,  Enee  T 


Leif  neuer,  for  schame,  thus  desolate  and  waist 
Thv  new  silianoe  promist  the  in  haist. 
Of  Laoinia  the  spousing  chalmer  at  hand. 

And  al  his  flk  regionn  and  this  land, 

Ify  licht  hand  sal  the  sauun  gif,  quod  he. 

Soug.  VirgU,  842, 10. 

*'  For  saving,  and  that  for  save  ;"  Rudd.  But  per- 
haps this  ia  an  error  for  sasyn,  i.e.,  seizin,  corporal 
poesession. 

In  consequence  of  examining  the  MSS.,  I  find  that, 
although  saving  is  the  word  m  that  used  by  Rudd., 
in  tiie  old^t  MS.  it  is  saysin, 

SAVENDLE,  adj.  Strong,  sufficient,  se- 
cure ;  as,  in  giving  orders  about  any  work, 
it  is  commonly  said,  ••  Mak  it  very  savendUP 
Boxb. 

From  the  same  origin  perhaps  with  Savendie.    Bat 

V.  SOLVSNDIE. 

S AVIE,  *.  Knowledge,  experience,  sagacity. 
Loth.     Fr.  savoir^  id. 

Sayie,  adj.  Possessing  sagacity  or  experience, 
ib. 

Savendie,  s.  Understanding,  sagacity,  ex- 
perience, LfOth^,  Ayrs. 

This  word  more  nearly  resembles  Fr.  savant,  skilful, 
learned,  of  great  experience. 

SAVING-TREE,  a.   The  sabinc,  a  plant,  S. 

8aving4ree — is  said  to  kill  the  foetus  in  the  womb. 
— It  takes  its  name  from  this, — as  being  able  to  save 
a  young  woman  from  shame. — This  is  what  makes 
^nleners  and  others  wary  about  giving  it  to  females." 
Gall.  EncycL 

In  K.,  however,  it  is  denominated  Savin,  as  well 
as  Sabine:  and  the  former  seems  the  most  ancient 
form  of  the  word,  as  corresponding  with  A.-S.  safine. 
Tout,  saveboom,  Germ,  sevtiwaum,  8u.-G.  eaeficenboom. 
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id.  This  form  of  the  word  is  also  confirmed  by  Prompt. 
PiMTT.  "£!iiir<yiitre.  Sabina.**  The^  are  all  supposed  to 
ori^nate  from  Lat.  mbiu-a^  This  is  written  L.  B. 
«aviA-a.    In  Fr.  both  wabme  and  aavitrier  are  nsed. 

The  ancient  Romans  seem  to  have  ascribed  virtaes 
to  this  plant  somewhat  of  a  similar  kind.  Of  the  Savine 
FUny  sajrs :  "It  driveth  back  and  keepeth  down  all 
■weuine  impostnmes.  Applied  oatwardly,  it  draweth 
dead  infants  ont  of  the  bodie :  bat  no  lesse  it  worketh, 
bemg  bat  received  by  way  of  perfame.*'  Hist.  B. 
jodv,  e.  II. 

*  SAYOUH,  $.  A  term  used  in  S.»  especially 
with  respect  to  preaching  tlie  gospel^  equiva- 
lent to  Fr.  onctiofK 

Hie  EL  language  has  no  word  exactly  corresponding. 
Hence  tmcUon  has  of  late  been  ad<^ted  from  the  Fr. 
Savour  occurs  in  2  Ck>r.,  ii.  la,  in  a  sense  very  nearly 
the  same.  What  is  there  said  in  relation  to  Ood,  is, 
in  oar  nse  of  the  term,  transferred  to  those  who  know 
the  power  of  divine  truth.-    Hence, 

•Savoury,  adj.  Possessing  anction^  S.  V. 
Sairles,  wliich  is  used  in  a  sense  directly 
opposite. 

SAW,  Sa^ve,  «.  I.  A  won1»  sayinj^ ;  often 
applied  to  a  proverb;  an  old  saw,  S.     O.E. 

In  firacil  fletche  your  febill  sede  is  saw ;— *- 
Kuiist  with  sleuth,  and  mony  vnsemly  saw. 

Jkmg.  VirgU,  ProL  ML  15. 

8^  that  thy  taw  be  sicker  as  thy  seill. 

8i€warit  SantuUyHC  Poema,  p.  149. 

A.-S.  toga,  tage^  dictum,  dictio,  from  iag-anf  dicere. 

2.  A  disconrse,  an  address. 

All  thai  eonsentyt  till  that  sav7. 
And  than  in  tin  a  UtiU  tbraw, 
Thair  liii  bataillis  ordanyt  that 

Barbtmr,  xL  802.  Ma 

This  term  is  nsed  to  dcnoto  a  pretty  lone  speech 
made  by  Robert  Bmce  to  his  army,  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  battle  of  Banncckbam. 

3.  Language  in  general. 

Allsna  set  I  myne  intent,- 


Fra  that  I  sene  had  storis  sere. 
In  Cronigrklys,  qnhare  thai  wfyttyne  were, 
Thare  niatere  in-tyl  fowrrae  to  dnw. 
Off  Latyne  in-tyl  z  nglys  mtce. 

WynUnon,  L  ProL  SOL 

4.  A  sentence,  a  legal  decision;  or  perhaps 
rather  a  testimony  given  in  a  couil;  of  hiw. 

8a  meikle  tressone,  sa  mony  partial  MirtV, 
8a  Uttill  resione,  to  help  the  commou  cawis. 

That  all  the  lawis  ar  not  set  b^*  ane  bene ; 
Sic  fenjriet  flavins,  sa  mony  wasit  wawis. 

Within  this  laml  was  nevir  bard  nor  sene. 

Dunbar,  BaHnatgne  Poans,  p.  43. 

*'  So  many  partial  sentences  or  decrees  ;"  Ibid.,  p. 
252,  N.  But  it  seems  doubtful,  whether  this  phrase 
be  not  rather  meant  to  denote  the  testimony  given  by 
witnesses  before  judgment  is  passed.  Thus  partial 
mwis  mav  signify  tlio  evidence  of  witnesses  who  have 
•worn  falsely;  or  who  have  received  what  our  law 
calls  partial  counsel,  as  having  been  instructed  what  to 
•ay. 

The  cognates  of^this  word  are  used  in  a  forensic 
sense  in  various  Northern  languages.  Dan.  Mig,  an 
action,  a  suit,  a  process.  Foere  sag  mwhii,  to  sec  one 
at  law.    A..S.  dage,  a  witoess,  9aga,  a  tostimony.    IIu 


ftla  Bogena  ;  How  many  thin|^  they  witness 
multa  testimonia;  Matt,  xxvii.  13.  Germ.  « 
give  evidence  in  a  court  of  law,  to  confess,  to  d< 
ioge-man,  an  informer,  an  accuser ;  amntafje^  i 
confession,  the  deposition  of  witnesses ; 
9aegnarting,  the  place  of  judgment,  in  wliich 
is  pronounced,  or  rather  where  witnesses  ar< 
Leg.  Westro-Goth.  ap.  Ihre,  yo.  Saega, 

5.  An  oraclcy  a  prediction  of  a  deity ; 
foreboding,  a  presage. 

Thus  Juno  says ; 

Bot  now  spprochis  to  that  innocent  knycht 
Ane  fereful  end,  he  sal  to  dede  be  dycht ; 
Or  than  my  aaufis  ar  voyde  of  verite. 

Ihug.  Virga,  2 

And  in  relation  to  Venus  it  is  said — 


-All  othir  thiogis  thou  knawis 


Is  now  oonforme  vnto  thy  moderis  tawis, 

lind., 

A.-S.  MfK,  "praesagium,  a  divining,  a  foret 
Somner.  From  the  resemblance,  one  might 
suppose  that  the  Romans  had  borrowed  tlic 
for  a  wise  woman,  or  witoh,  taga,  from  the  Go 

This  word,  especially  as  denoting  a  pro^ 
old  saying,  evidently  proves  its  near  relatioi 
8u.-0.   Aiem.  Franc,  saga,  a  narration,  a 
whether  true  or  false;  Uie  name  given  by 
landers  to  all  the  ancient  annals  of  their 
and  history  of  their  ancestors,  whether  trai 
by  tradition,  or  in  the  rude  songs  composed 
ages.    A.-S.  sage  also  8igni6es  a  tale ;  whcc 
man,  sag-maH,  *' delator,  the  tale-tollcr,   tl 
man;'*  Tout,  saeghe,  fabula,  narratio;  Moe: 
sahi,  id.    V.  Sayare. 

To  SAW,  V.  a.    To  sow,  in  its  varioiT?' 
S. ;  [part.  pr.  sawin,  used  also  as  a  «.' 

Armooris,  swerdis,  speris,  and  scheiUli 

I  sal  do  saw  and  strow  ouer  al  the  feildis. 

Doug.  Virga,  2 

Alio  is  also  used  for  the  part.  pa. 

In  fragil  flesche  your  febiil  sede  is  saiff. 

Ibid.,  ProL 

Moes.>6.  sai-am,  A.-S.  saw-an,  Su.-G.  lal.  aa^ 
sau-en.  Germ,  sa-en,  Dan.  saa-t,  id. 

To  Saw  out,  v.  ti.    To  sow  for  grass,  £ 

"The  sweepings  of  the  hayloft,  or  gleaning 
bam  floor,  and  hay  stack,  half  ripened,  ill  clca 
ofton  musty,  with  a  few  pounds  of  clover  seed: 
haps   without  any  other   seeds  whatever ; 
'   scattered  over  the  soil,  forms  frequently  what  i 
sawing  out,**    Agr.  Surv.  Galloway,  p.  151. 

Sawer,  SAWOUit.     1.  A  sower,  S. 
zcMtjer^  id. 

2.  A  propagator,  mctapli.  used. 

— "But  als  the  publict  quietucs  hesb«?in  Lrc 
divers  troublis  hes  iutervenit  ;  out  of  quhilk 
michty  God  hes  delivcrit  and  prescrvit  hir 
from  tynic  to  tynie,  even  sa  hes  he  maiiife 
Hiencs  meaning  and  intentioun  to  hir  loving  s 
and  the  ttawours  of  sic  seditious  runiouris  to  a 
thai  wer  indc«d,  caluniniatoris  and  untrcw  s] 
Keith's  Hist.,  p.  572. 

To  SAW,  V,  a.     Either  for  save ;  or  . 
the  sense  of  address. 

^—  Anivd  tlie  ful  n)i>c1icuu.s  fioht. 
The  gretc  siauchtcr  and  routi.s  takanil  the  flicli 
Oil  horshak  in  thi.s  Tanhoiic  baldly  diaw, 
"Wilful  his  pepil  tosup}H>rt  and  fair. 

Doug,  Virgil, 
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8AW» «.    A  salve,  an  omtmeni,  S. 

•«  Y«  bM  »  Mio  for  ilkA  Mir,**  &  IVot.  Keny  gives 
HmtUiii  an  EL  fonn;  ^'Yoa  b»ve  a  w/re  for  ever/ 
■on;*  *«Spoken  to  thoM  w1m>  are  ready  at  their 
•MwerL  raologies»  and  ezeoeeiL'*    P.  867. 

•*Bmm,  lalTe,  pUister;"  GL  FSdiCB. 

SAWCEB,  9.    A  maker  or  Teader  of  sauces. 

•^laacaM  betwixt  Jo.  Sool,  tbe  Saweer  of  Edin- 
boish,  and  one  Ho&  found  that  the  principal  landa 
liiwi^  diraoeed  by  a  base  infeltnicnt»  and  the  acquirer 
«f  the  landa  being  in  poaecesion  thirty  or  fortv  years, 
and  thereafter  being  evicted  from  him  by  a  decreet ; 
tha  said  aoquiier  has  reooarae  to  the  warrandice,*'  ftc. 
A.  1668.    Foont.  Sujppl.  Dec.  ii.  p.  424. 

I^.  JOMcier,  id^  Celu  qni  compose  on  qni  vend  des 
wncea.  DictTrev.  The  term,  as  Boquetort  remarks, 
was  oiimnally  ^plied  to  an  officer  in  the  king's  kitchen, 
who  hj3  charge  of  the  sanoea  and-  spiceries,  A.  1317. 
Aw&jer  is  nsed  as  synoo.  with  E^riekr;  L.  &  Sal- 
mrhiM.    V.BuCange. 

It  m  a  cnrioos  trait  of  the  more  simple  mode  of 
liviqg  in  the  capital,  even  in  Charles  II. 's  time,  that 
it  could  give  sustenance  only  to  one  maker  of  sauces, 
who  m  therefore  distinctiv Jy  designed  the  Saweer  of 
MHAvrgK 

SAWCHYNG,  Wallace,  X.  332.  Perth  Edit. 

V.  Sauchning. 
SAWELY,  Wallace,  L  198.     [An  errat.  for 

Fowefy,  q.  v.] 

To  SAWER,  Sawk,  Sauk,  Sake,  v.  n.    To 
savour,  used  both  in  a  good  and  a  bad  sense. 

And  fddis  sr  strowjt  with  floarii, 
Wcai«inaenijid,ofaercokHiria.  .  -«  *«i 

Tjt  qooth  the  feynd,  thou  jcncnt  of  Uek, 
Go  cSmin  thi  dene  sod  cum  to  me. 

^^  i>Miter,  Aomia/yiM  iVwRj,  p.  32. 

It  wed  win  soar  wf  the  gnde  brown  yilK 

JamienmU  PagmUtr  Ball,  iL  IG9. 

«It  is  kindly  that  the  pock  sore  of  the  henring;" 
Fagoson's  S.  Frov.,  p.  20.  ,       _,  -d  j.  •*. 

8ibb.  refers  to  IsL  9aur,  sordes,  stereos.  Bat  it 
ii  merely  sasotfr,  Fr.  saooacr-er,  need  in  a  general 
sense  ;  from  Lat.  sopor. 

Sawb,  9.    1.  Savour ;  pi.  Mirm. 

T^  mwrU  sndt  snd  swyth  thai  cald  thamc  bring: 

King  Hart,  L  531 

p.  Stench,  disgust,  Clydes.,  Banffs.] 
8.  A  gentle  breeze;  a  term  used  on  the  Frith 
of  Ulyde ;  8}'non.  Caver. 

Applied  in  a  metaph.  sense  to  the  motion  of  the  air, 
q.  a  socoar  of  wind,  a  dight  breath. 

[4,  Wit,  spirit,  pluck,  Clydes.] 
[Sawbless,  adj.      Without  wit   or   spirit, 
Cljdes.,  Banffs.    V.  Sarelkss.] 

[SAWFF,  V.  xmpfT.     May  he  save,  save, 
Barbour,  ii.  145.] 

[Saittfly,  adv.    Safely,  Barbour,  iii.  359.] 

[Sawfte',  8.    Safety,  ibid.,  iv.  536.] 

[SAWIN.     1.  As  a;>ar*.,  sowing. 

•*  Friend,  hae  ye  been  mswtn, 

When  ither  folk  are  busy  ssiris.*'       .    ,   _,  « 

Hanu,  Dr,  Hwrnhookt  st  8. 


2.  As  a  *.,  the  act  of  sowing;  as,  "The  taioin 

's  late  the  year,**  S.] 
SAWINS,  8.  pi.    Saw-dust,  S. 

This  is  merely  a  verbal  noun,  formed  as  originally 
ozpraauve  of  the  operation  of  sawing:  like  Dan. 
aaugen,  a  sawing  of  wood,  Wolff. 

SAWIS,  3rd.  p.  8ing.  Either  for  8ay8  or 
8chai08f  Le.,  shews,  represents. 

••Humely  menis,  &  complains,  &  soww."  Aberd. 
Reg.,  A.  1535,  V.  15. 

SAWISTAR,  9.    A  sawyer,  Aberd.  Reg. 

[SAWR,  9.  Savour,  smell,  etc.  V.  under 
Sawer.] 

SAWSLY,  adv.  Prob.  sweetly,  used  ironic- 
ally*        * 

I Thon  lyes  jatosfy  in  saifiron  back  and  syde. 

Ihmbar,  Etergrten,  ii.  57. 

Germ,  suss,  Alem.  stioset,  A. -8.  sira«s,  sweet; 
simMsZtoe,  propria,  Somner;  or  perhaps,  q.  t»  Bauee^  or 
pickle. 

SAWT,  *.    An  assault.    V.  Salt. 
SAWTH,  V.    Saveth. 

His  this  sonnys  of  WaUsce  was  full  fayne ; 

Ttii  hdd  him  lost,  yit  God  ^^^^S^J^^^^^  ^ 

Edit.  1&I8,  woed. 

SAX,  ad/.    Six,  S. 

MypleBgh  is  now  thy  baim-time  a*, 

Four  gafiant  brutes  ss  e'er  did  draw ; 

Forbye  ^  mae.  Ttc  seU't  awa.         ^^^  ^  ^^ 

Moes-G.  taihB,  id.     Sex  is  commonly  used  by  onr 
old  writers. 

Saxpexce,  *.    Sixpence,  S. ;  Gl.  Shirr. 
Saxt,  adj.    Sixth. 

I  traist  to  se  the  day  ye  sail  be  schent, 
That  for  thir  faultis  K.  James  the  Saxt  saU  hang  yoj 

yicot  Burnet  Chnyiu  S.  P.  uu  461. 

Saxte/,  Saxtie,  adj.    Sixty,  S. 

Saxti  he  led  off  nobill  men  in  wer. 

Moes-6.  aaikstis,  id. 

Among  the  crowd  was  Johny  Gass,— 
Bever'd  aboon  the  common  class, — 
John  had  seen  soarfy  simmers  Mst. 

Majfne^s  StUer  Oun,  p.  80. 

[To  SAX,  17.  a.  To  scarify  with  a  razor  or 
other  sharp  instrument,  Shctl.  Isl.  sax,  a 
knife.] 

[Saxie,  9.  Hacks  or  rents  in  the  feet,  occa- 
sioned by  exposure  to  alternate  wet  and 
drought,  Shctl.] 

SAXON  SHILLING.  A  shilling  of 
British  money.  Highlands  of  S. 

"A  shilling  Sterling  is  by  the  Highlanders  termed  a 
Saxon  ShiUhig/'    Saxon  and  Gael.  i.  3. 

Gael.  sniUin  Shasgunach,  English  shilling.  Shaw ; 
whereas  sgiUin  Atbanabh,  [i.e.,  a  shilling  Scots]  signi- 
I       fies  a  penny. 
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*To  SAY|  V.  n.  1  yow  aay^  I  tell  you;  said  me, 
told  me,  said  to  me. 

—The  toon,  u  /  yow  mv. 

Wes  throw  gret  force  of  fechtiug  tane. 

Baartoitr,  ziv.  224,  M& 

This  11  an  A.-S.  idiom.  Stfje  me,  die  mihi ;  Sfcgath 
me^  dicite  mihi ;  tne  being  the  dative  as  well  as  the 
accusative  case  in  A.-S. 

To  Say  atoa^  v.  n.  [1.  To  ask  a  hiessincr ; 
as,  when  the  family  are  seated  and  the 
meal  ready,  the  wife  says  **  Say  aiva^  guid- 
man,"  Perths,,  Aberd. 

2.  To  fall  tOyto  begin  to  eat;  a  vulgar  invita- 
tion where  no  blessing  is  asked ;  as,  **  Say 
aufa,  noo/*  ibid.]    .W.  Seattle's  Titles; 

£Say-awa,  9.  Loquacity,  **gift  of  the  gab," 
Banffs.] 

Sayare^  «•    An  author^  a  poetical  writer. 

The  tayare  eik  said  wele  couHider  this. 
His  mater,  and  quham  to  it  iutitillit  i^ 

Dong,  YirgU,  PreL  271,  34. 

He  is  here  speaking  of  the  Heroic  style  of  M*riting. 

For  ethar  is,  qaha  list  syt  doan  and  mote, 
Ane  vther  sayaris  faltis  to  spye  ami  note. 
Than  but  oflTence  or  fait  tbaiue  self  to  wryte. 

Ibid,  Bxelam.,  485,  i% 

Either  immediately  from  A.-S.  Moeg-an,  narrare,  or 
from  §age,  narratio;  whence  sage-man,  delator.  V. 
8aw,  s. 

Nearly  allied  both  to  sayare  and  aagt-man,  is  0.  E. 
megger,  R.  of  Brunne,  speaking  of  his  translation  of 
Langtoft's  Chronicle,  says  : — 

I  mad  noght  for  no  disours, 
Ne  for  no  seoffers  no  harpours, 
Bot  for  the  hif  of  symple  men. 
That  strange  logUs  can  not  ken. 

ProL  zcix. 

Heame  renders  the  term,  "sayer^,  historians."  R. 
Bmnne  had  undoubtedly  the  minstrels,  the  hereditary 
chroniclers  of  the  nation,  especially  in  his  eye.  The 
•  only  sense  civen  of  dinours,  in  the  GL,  is  discour^. 
But  it  eviciently  signifies  rehearser*,  tale-tclfers ;  Fr. 
diseur,  a  speaker.  As  a  poet  was  called  a  Malare,  be- 
cause  he  composed,  he  might  bo  dcsi^etl  a  Sayare,  or 
Segger,  because  he  recited  his  comixMitions ;  unless  tho 
name  was  from  saga,  sage,  as  descriptii'c  of  the  ceocral 
character  of  these  works,  which  were  merely  rhythm- 
ical hisUfries  or  narrations. 

Sayn,  «.    Saying. 

Thre  ^er  ss  thus  the  rewm  stud  in  gud  petis  : 
Off  this  sayh  my  wordis  for  to  ces.«. 
And  forthvr  furth  off  Wallace  I  will  tell. 
In  till  his  lyff  quhat  awentnr  yeit  felL 

iVallaee,  niL  1612,  M3. 

Of  this  saying  me  worthis  for  to  cease. 

Edit  1648. 

Me  worthis,  i.e.,  it  is  necessary  for  me,  may  have 
been  the  reading  of  some  other  M8. 

Sayn,  however,  may  possibly  denote  felicity;  in 
reference  to  peace ;  Germ,  segen,  benedictio. 

To  SAY,  Sey,  V,  a.  and  w.     1.  To  assay,  to 

put  to  trial,  S. 

It  is  also  O.E.  '*  Put  of  ^our  hoscn,  you  shall  saye 
»  newe  pay  re.'*    Palsgr.  B.  lii.  F.  329,  a. 

"They  were   well  sayed,  ere    they  past   out   of 

VOL.  IV.' 


Scotland,  and  that  by  their  own  proTOCstion,  b 
they  tint"    Pitscottia,  p.  148. 

I  had  not  raschly  enterprist, 
Nor  yit  had  seya  the  ait;her-craft. 

Cherris  and  SUu, 
Tentasae,  Lat  vers. 

Fslse  feckless  foulmart,  lo  here  a  defiance ; 
Go  sey  thy  science  :  do,  Droigh,  what  thou  do  | 
Pdvf.  i«  Montgom.,  WaUon't  CotL^ 

Contr.   from  Fr.  tssay^r :  this  from  Arm 
id. 


2.  To  endeavour^  to  attempt,  8.    V.  S 

I  sty*d  anes  to  cast  aff  my  coat, 
The  thoughts  o't  had  sae  het  me. 

A.  WiUmCs  Poem,  1790,  ] 

Sayar,  b.    Oqc  who  assays  metals. 

"The  said  James  sail  bane  fredome  and  priii 
prent  gohle  and  siluire  with  the  kingis  imis,  a 
of  before,  he  gevand  to  the  kingis  grace  fre  of  il 
wecht  of  cunyeit  money  xx  scniUincis,  exc 
wardanis  fe,  the  sayaris  fe,  and  the  sykaris  [r 
ris]  of  the  imis  fee  to  be  pait  of  the  kingus 
Acts  Ja.  v.,  1526.  Ed.  1814,  p.  317. 

SAY,  Saye,  s.  1.  A  bucket,  or  ves 
carrying  water,  Inverness,  Orkn. ;  a 
pail,  Dumfr. 

**  Of  the  samin  wyse  thair  be  ordanit  thrc 
says  to  the  coramoun  vse,  and  vi.  or  may  c 
irin,  to  draw  dowue  timber  and  niitfis  that  a 
Acts  Ja.  I.,  1426,  c.  83,  Edit.  1566.  Sayt 
Murray. 

Thia  term  occurs  iu  Abenl.  Reg.,  and  in  s 
nection  as  to  throw  some  light  ou  that  obsc 
saMfing,  Wallace,  ii.  41. 

— **Ane  cumyeone,  ane  bukat,  say  J:  say 
&c.    A.  538,  V.  16. 

The  sasteing  is  therefore  a  pole  used  for  can 
say,  or  lai^r  water- vessel,  perhaps  a  cask, 
shoulders. 

The  soicens^say  is  supported  by  two  bars  la 
the  tub,  or  pcnuaneutly  attaclied  to  the  si 
Abcrd. 

This  term  occurs  in  the  National  Records. 

Item,  solut.  pro  uiio  vase  vocat.  Say  ad  c 
regis.    Lib.  Empt.  A.  1511,  in  Pub.  Archiv. 

2.  A  small  tub,  S.B.,  Ayrs.  "  Sey  or 
shallow  tub,  used  in  clieesc-making ; 
Encycl. 

From  Fr.  seau  it  appears  tluit  O.E.  soo  1 
formed.  **Soo,  a  vessell,  [Fr.]  cvuo  ;'\i.e., 
tub^  a  vat.     Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  65,  a. 

A.  Bor.  "so  or  soa,  a  tub  with  two  cam  to 
a  slang  f  Ray's  Coll.,  p.  66.  V.  Stixc,  Stk 
"^  Su.-G.  saa,  id.  situ  la,  vas,  mio  aqua  |>ot't3 
saa,  majusculum  quoilvis  vas,  01.  Lex.  Hun. 
uso  seau,  in  the  same  sense,  which  is  most 
from  tho  Goth.  Wachtcr  observes,  that, 
ancient  Germans,  saio  denoted  water  ;  he 
supi>oscs  that  «arr,  as  signifying  a  vessel  fo 
water,  naturally  derives  its  origin. 

SAY,  arfr.     So  ;  S.  %ae. 

"It  was  noclit  posseMie  to  thaim  to  Iiaif  c( 
to  haif  instructit  and  infonnit  thair  procun 
say  hie  &  wychtic  [wcii^hty]  causia  c<»nccrti 
lif,  landis,  heretigCp  anil  gudis."  Acts  ^I: 
£.  1S14,  p.  416. 

[SAYN,  <.     Saying.     V.  under  Sav, 
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SATND,  8.    Message  or  messenger. 

For  kia  mynd  till  thaim  wiul  lie. 
And  thai  in  hy  asttemblyt  thcu^ 
Puaajid,  I  weyne,  a  thotuaud  men. 

Barbour,  ▼.  198,  Ma 

**Samd  is  a  messenger  or  message  ;*'  Clav.  Yorks.  ^ 
A.-S.  tand,  mission  legatio,  also  Icgatus.     Sentl,  is 
~  so  as  to  signify  an  embassy,  S.  B.    Sonde,  O.  E. 

Hid  fond  hue  here  rnmde 
Adrooque  by  the  stronde 
Hist  sholde  Homo  brj-nge. 

Otde King  Jivm,  Jiitson's  E,  M,  n.,\L  131 

If  hs  wild  mak  a  werk  of  fyne. 
Bend  yonr  9ond  to  scke  Blerlyne. 

A.  Bmane,  App,  to  Pr^,,  cbcxxix. 

Satndis-man,  «.    A  messenger. 

I  rsde  sue  tayndis  vian  ye  send  to  yone  senyeour. 

Oawan  and  Vol.,  it  2. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  leaves  the  first  part  of  the  word 
mtj/ndU,  as  oocoring  here,  for  explanation.  But 
it  eridently  onght  to  be  printed  saifudUman,  from  A.-S. 
mMda-num^  naniias ;  from  sondes  the  geuit.  of  sand, 
a  message,  and  man,  i.e.,  one  employed  to  deliver 
a  message,  IsL  mndeman,  id.  ap.  Ihre,  vo.  SaenatL 
y.  8at:(d. 

[SAYR,  adj.  and  $.    Sore,  &c.    V.  Sair.] 

[Satr,  adv.    Sorely,  Barbour,  i.  440.] 

SC.    Words  not  found  with  this  orthograpliy, 
may  be  looked  for  under  SL 

*SCAB,  9.     1.  The  itch,  as  it  appears  in  the 
human  body,  S. 

2.  Metaph.,  any    gross  offence,  synon.  out- 
bnaUng. 

*'It  k  only  God's  cuanlc,  eaen  his  sauin^  grace, 
vhicli  hath  kept  my  Gfc  from  scab  &  scandala"  Z. 
Boyd*8  Last  Battell,  p.  089. 

To  SC^VBBLE,  r.  n.    To  scold,  Buchan. 

Wae  wags  ye,  chid,  whare  hae  ye  been, 

Te*Te  gottln  sic  a  drabbliu  ? 
To  gar  me  rise  in  sic  a  teen 

iai'  pit  my  tongue  %seahMin, 

Tarraa^s  Poems,  p.  69. 

If  not  corr.  from  £.  to  squalble,  formed,  like  the  E. 
V.  itself,  from  the  more  primitive  Su.-G.  laelM-a,  Mod. 
8az.  hMd^n,  rizari,  altercari,  by  prefixing  the  sibil- 


SCABYNIS,  8.  pL  Assessors ;  or  analogous 
to  C<mneiUor8  in  Scottish  burghs. 

«*Anent  the  snpplicacioune  gevin  in  bcforo  the 
lonUa  of  arttklis  k  of  consate,  in  the  behalf  of  the 
bwTOw  masteris  [burgomasters],  scabynitt,  and  con- 
aale  of  the  tonne  of  Middlcburcho  in  Zeland,  tuich- 
aade  the  residence  and  staple  of  the  merchandis  and 
aMvehandice  of  this  realme  of  Scotlande  to  bo  haldin  at 
the  said  toune  of  Middlebnr^hc  for  ccrtaneyeris  tocum, " 
Ac    Acto  Ja.  v.,  1536,  Ed.  IS  14,  p.  303. 

Lb  B.  Scabini,  Scahinii^^  sic  olim  dicti  jndicnm  A^ 
■sasoHS,  atque  adeo  Comitum,  qui  vices  judicum,  obi- 
bant.  The  term  occurs  in  the  Capi tularin  of  Charle- 
Biagne,  A.  803,  and  81 3w  Postc^uam  Scabini  cum 
flationem)  dijudicaverint,  non  est  liccutia  Comitis  vel 
Vkarii  ci  ritam  concedere.    Du  Cangc. 

SCAD,  8,  1.  Any  colour  slightly  or  obliquely 
seen,  properly,  by  reflexion ;  or  the  reflexion 
itself,  S. 


*'  Your  cross  is  of  the  colour  of  heaven  ;— and  that 
dye  and  colour  dow  abide  fair  weather,  and  neither  be 
stained  nor  cast  the  colour ;  yea  it  reflects  a  scad,  like 
the  cross  of  Christ.*'    llutherford*s  Lett.  P.  ii.  ep.  28. 

But  whan,  owre  Calton-hill,  the  sun 
Comes  glimmemn  like  the  twiliglit, 

The  wights,  dispos'd  for  e*ening-fun, 
flee  frae  the  scad  o'  daylight 

Pieken*s  Poems,  1788,  p.  dS. 

2.  A  gleam,  S.  O.  * 

"  We  came  to  the  eastern  side  of  Loudoun-hill,  the 
trysted  pUce,  shortly  after  the  first  scad  of  the  diawn." 
R.  Gilhaize,  iii.  93. 

"Scades  o'  light,  flares  or  flashes  of  b'ght  ;'*  Gall. 
Encycl. 

3.  Scad  is  also  used  to  denote  the  variegated 
scum  of  mineral  water,  S. 

Evidently  the  same  with  E.  shade,  as  a  shade  of  blue, 
green,  &c.  ;  A.-S.  seade.  Germ,  schiitle,  umbra. 
Hence,  as  Wachter  observes,  schelz,  E.  sXWc/t  of  a  thine, 
because  it  is  shadowed  out.  Jolmson  derives  tho  £. 
word  from  Lat.  schedufa. 

To  SCAD,  Skad,  v.  a.    1.  To  scald,  S.    Fr. 
t8ehaud'€r^  id. 

2.  To  heat  by  fire,  without  allowing  tho  liquid 
absolutely  to  boil,  S..    V.  Skaude,  r. 

8.  To  heat  in  any  way ;  to  boil,  Roxb. 

[4.  To  disgust,  to  frct,  Banffs. 

5.  To  soil  by  frequent  use,  ibid.] 

Scad,  Skaude,  «.  1.  A  scald,  a  burn  caused  by 
hot  liquor,  S. 

[2.  A  disgust,  a  \nilgar  name  for  tea,  S.; 
vexation,  Banffs.] 

[Scadded,  Scaddit,  adj.  1.  Scalded,  par- 
boiled, S. 

2.  Vexed,  disgusted,  fretted,  Banffs. 

3.  Soiled,  faded,  ibid.] 

Scadded  Beer,  or  Ale.  A  drink  made  of 
hot  beer  or  ale,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
meal,  nearly  of  the  consistence  of  gruel, 
Koxb. 

Scadded  AVhey.  A  dish  used  in  the  houses 
of  fanners,  made  by  boiling  tohej/  on  a  slow 
fire,  by  which  a  graat  part  of  it  coaguhites 
into  a  curdy  substance,  ibid.  Synon.  Flee- 
iinsj  also  Flot-ichei/. 

ScADDEM,  *.  A  bad  smith ;  thus,  **  He's 
naething  but  a  scaddem,**  Teviotd. 

This  seems  merely  a  cant  term,  as  if  denoting  tliat 
he  could  do  no  more  in  the  way  of  his  profession  tlian 
to  scald,  instead  of  perfecting  any  work ;  like  Bumewin, 
q.  V. 

ScADLirs,  8.  Broth,  containing  a  very 
small  portion  of  barley,  S.B.,  and  on  this 
account  more  apt  to  bum  the  mouth;  q. 
8cald  lips. 
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TImi«  win  be-  iheep-heads,  and  a  liaggize, 
And  9eadlip»  to  anp  till  ye'ra  fow. 

BiUon*9  S,  Songs,  L  211. 

SCADDAW,  ScADDOW,  a.    A  shadow,  Ettr. 
For^  Lanarks* 

**Tlid  BMon  was  hingin'  o'er  the  dark  browi  of 
Hopertoody,  and  the  Ung  black  sceuldaws  had  an  ciry 
Ml*    Brownie  of  Bodabeok,  L  140. 


The  eerie  seaddows  o*  the  aiks 
FeU  black  ower  the  skinklan  grun*. 
Oid  Ballad,  JSdin.  Mag.,  Se^  1818,  p.  153. 

▲.-8.  teadUt  »eaduwe,  id. 

SCADLINGy  9.     A  kind  of  dressed  skin; 
the  same  with  Sealdingy  q.  v. 

**  Snail  wnwoUit  akynnta  sic  aa  hoyg  achoriingia, 
§eadimgii,  and  fnitfaiU.*^  Aberd.  Reg.,  A.  1538.  V.  IC. 

SCAFF,  Skaffin,  «.    1.  A  term  used  by. 
the  Tulgar  to  denote  provisions,  food  of  anj 
kind,    fine  acaffy  excellent  provision,  S. 

Well  ripe  the  pooch,  and  see  what  «ai^  is  there ; 
I  wat,  when  I  came  out,  it  wasoa  bare. 

RoMa*s  SeUnore,  p.  74. 

^—SeafBad  raff  ye  ay  sail  ha  t 

Jamuaim:s  Popular  Ball.,  U.  363. 

2.  ExpL  '^  merriment,  diversion,''  Sibb.  61. 

Sibib^  oonjectores  that  it  originally  signified  feasting. 
T/aaztword. 

To  ScAiTy  V.  a.      To  sponge,  to  collect  by 
cBshonourable  means.    Y.  Skaff* 


•CI 


'  They  eeq^cil  throche  all  Scotland,  oppressand  the 

leaD  mta.  als  weill  aa  the  theiS^  for  thair  particular 

tie."    Pitacottie's  Cron.,  p.  512. 


"'Oidania" — ^that  thar  be  nae  **byp;ging  of  mair 

topping  <3  the  sam- 
•B,  aniUfii^ thair Dychtboaiis."  Abera.  Reg.,  xvi.  c.  15. 


▼ittail  nor  anatenia  thaim  self,  and  topping 


SCAFFAB,  $.    A  parasite. 

**He  eommaadit  all  idill  pepil,  as  jaglaria,  menstralis, 
baidia^  ft  senfarii,  othir  to  pas  out  of  the  realme,  or 
allia  to  tjpd  warn  craft  io  wvn  thair  leiffync.**  Bellend. 
OraiL  Bl  ix.  e.  18w   Uimoa,  hiatriones,  bozdos,  parasitos, 

this   ia   connected   with  JUcheouris  or 


*'He  banist  all  tanemaris,  drunkartis,  Bcaffaris  & 

na  flecheonria,  out  of  his  bona."  Ibid.,  B.  xL  c.  7. 
Adalafeores  ^lorostlos^uf ,  Boeth. 

8«.-0.  Aefart,  Dan.  tikaffer,  Teut.  Khafftr,  one  who 
noTidea  food  for  others,  a  steward,  a  cleric  of  the 
aitdieD  ;  L.B.  tikapwardu*,  from  Su.-0.  thap,  provision, 
and  wtttda,  to  keep.  Alem.  scepf-an.  Germ,  schaff-en^ 
pracarare ;  Belg.  ichaf-en,  to  diess  rictuals  ;  whence 
ecft^/^fd^  the  time  of  taking  any  meal. 

TIm  traositioii,  ta  the  aense  in  which  it  is  here 
aaed,  ia  easy,  aa  denoting  one  who  makea  court  to 
othen  for  the  sake  of  his  belly ;  corresponding  to  E. 
mmtU-feoit,  Belg.  panlikker,  Gr.  wapaffiror,  from  wapa 
sad  riTM ,  frnmentum. 

ScAFFEBiE,  B.    Extortion.    y.  Skafrie. 

[SCAFFATIS,  *.  pi.  Scaffolds,  Barbour, 
XTiL  343:  icaffaiingy  scafifoldingj  Accts. 
L.  H.  Treasurer,  i.  389,  Dickson.J 

SCAFFIE,  adj,  A  term  applied  to  a  smart 
Imt  transient  shower,  S.  O. 


"  *Scaffie  thowerM,  showers  which  soon  blov 
'A  caul*  sceUf  o*  a  shower,'  a  pretty  severe  si 
GaU.  Encyol.    This  is  synon.  with  Skiit,  q.  v 

SCAFF-KAFF,  Scaff  and  Raff,  s. 
fuse ;  the  same  with  Hif-rafff  Soiitl 
Expl.  "  rabble,'*  Gl.  Antiquary.  E.  i 
and  bob-taiL 


c< 


If  yon  and  I  were  at  the  Withershins*  Ls 
.  ilka  ane  a  gude  oak  supple  in  his  hand,  we  v 
turn  back,  no  for  lialf  a  dozen  o*  yon  tcaff-rajf, 
Mannerinff,  ii.  51. 

— "Ana  sitting  there  birling,—wi*  a*  the  s 
rajfo*  the  water-side."    Tales  of  my  Landlord 

Su.-G.  «£*a^ denotes  a  mere  rag,  any  thing  ai 
Aaved  oSi  raff-a,  to  snatch  any  thing  away, 
off  quickly.    But  perhaps  rather  from  S.  sa 
vision,  and  A.-S.  rtaf'ian,  rapere,  q.  those  who 
carry  off  the  food  of  othera. 

To  SO  AG,  V.  a.  To  render  putrid  bj" 
sure,  S.  B. 

"  Scarf,  to  have  fish  spoiled  in  the  sun  or  ai 
Surv.  Moray.  Scagfjit,  part.  pa. :  aa,  "a  »caQ 
die,*'  a  haddock  too  long  kept. 

IsL  «£adL*-a,  iniquare?    Or  Gael,  sgag^i,  to 
ahrink. 

[SCAG,  s.    Putrid  fish,  Banffs.] 

[To  SCAIGH,  r.  a.  To  obtain  by  w 
mean  ways,  S.    V.  Skaigii.] 

SCAIL,  V.  and  s.    V.  Skail. 

SO  AIL,  8.  A  sort  of  tub ;  or  perhaf 
for  a  basket. 

Her  maidens  brought  me  forth  a  acail. 
Of  Ane  main  bread  and  fowls  bail ; 
With  bottles  full  of  finest  wine. 

iStr  Bgeir, 
Sled  still  signifies  a  tub  ;  q.  v. 

To  SOAILIE,  r.  n.  To  have  a  squin 
V.  Skcllie. 

SCAIRTH,  adj.    Scarce. 

— "Thatdiuerss  and  sindrie  persones — hcs 
— indirect  meanis  in  slaying  of  the  saidis  wy! 
and  bestiall,  c^uhairby  this  countrcy,  being 
tifuUie  fumessit  of  bcfoir,  is  becum  altogidde 
of  sic  wairis."  Acts  Ja.  VI.,  1600,  Ed.  1814, 
Scarce,  Ed.  1597. 

Whether  the  term  was  ever  commonly  nse< 
fonn  I  know  not ;  but  it  nearly  resembles 
skard'O,  imminuerc,  IsL  «Irercf-a,  comminucr 
ere ;  skerd-r,  also  itkcrt-r,  diminutio  ;  Dan.  skc 

SO  ALBERT,  s.  **  A  low-lifed,  scabbi/ 
ed  individual ; "  Gall.  Encycl. 

Perhans  q.  scabbert ;  Teut.  achabbe,  scab 
aerd,  incioles.  In  Isl.  ber-akallot,  signifies  bal 
her,  nudusj.and  tkaJUe,  cranium. 

SCALD,  ScAUL,  s.  1.  A  scold ;  app 
a  person,  S. 

2.  The  act  of  scolding,  S.    V.  Scold. 

[SO ALDER,  8.    The  Jellyfish,  Banff 

SCALDING,  Skaldi>io,  a.  A  spc 
dressed  skin  formerly  exported  f ron 
land. 
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**8kyBBii  TBdtnrrittiii  callit  in  the  vulgar  touog 
mof^hum.  teaUimjU,'' tc.    Acta  Ja.  VI.,  1502. 

"  mifdla  and  akafdinffi  ilk  thooaand, "  Ac.  Acta 
CluL  IL«  Kd.  1814,  VII.,  p.  2S3.  Scadllngt,  Rataa,  A. 
167Qt  ^  7&    V.  SooKUMO. 

Qa,  if  as  lATiBg  tlie  hxmI  taken  off  by  §eaiding  t 

SC ALDRICKS,  9,pL  Wild  mustard,  Loth. ; 
MkelKeB^  sjnon. 

**  IKa  bng-contaaned  nae  of  the  town  dang  has  filled 
tlM  aofl  fall  of  evei^  kind  of  annual  weeds,  particularly 
bird  ned«'  or  wild  mnstard,  called  here  Mtaldrirkn,*' 
F.  CmrnomA,  Lolh.  SUtist.  Ace.  i.  217.  V.  Skellocic. 

To  SCALE^  V.  o.  To  separate,  to  part,  &c. 
V.Skail. 

ScALiNO,  «•  Act  of  -dispersion.  Y.  under 
Skaii^  v. 

SCALE-STAISS,  $.  pL  Straight  flights  of 
steps,  as  opposed  to  a  stair  of  a  spina  form, 
S. 


'*A  tompike  atair  is — a  stair  of  which  the  steps 
■re  baSt  in  a  spinl  form, — ^in  opposition  to  straight 
iiriitB  of  ateps^  which  are  called  ieale  stairs"  Amot*a 
mil  Edin.,  p.  218^  N. 

Rr.  tsemBer,  a  ataireaaa  ;  »  winding  stair. 

SC ALKT,  pwtL  V.    Bedaubed. 

He  sadti  him  fowUr  than  a  foil ; 
He  nid  he  was  ane  liehelus  bul. 
That  aoynd  even  day  and  nicht 

Ihmbar^  MaUland  Poems,  p.  800. 

Tho  tarn  Mems  to  signify,  bedaubed;  q.,  he  so 

~  kim  with  filth,  that  he  made  a  more  ridicn- 

tfeuan  a  fioi  with  his  motley  coat. 

Tkna  him  the  same  with  skaikU,  bedaubed,  S.    V. 


SCALLINOER    SILUER.       ^Scallinger 
sibifr  and  feb  f  Aberd.  Reg.  V.,  16,  p.  578. 

.    ••The  siBaD  eostnmis  ft  sealUnger  syluer  for  this 
yetr.**    Ibid.  A.  1638^  V.  16. 
Thaw  flesBi  to  be  both  errors  for  sHaUimjer,  q.  t. 

SCALLION,  ••    A  leek,  Annandalc. 

Tins  term  is  used  in  E.  aa  signifying  a  kind  of  onion ; 
Johns.    Pbillipa  end.  it,  *'a  kind  of  shalot  or  small 
Lat  AseatmHis, 


SCALLYART,  #.  A  blow  or  stroke,  W. 
Loth.,  Lanarks. ;  apparently  sjnon.  with 
Selafert,  as  properly  denoting  a  stroke  with 
the  open  hand. 

JaL  jfalla,  diTerberare  palmis ;  sI-elTa,  flabrum,  skell-r, 
ictua,  flabelli  aat  palmae  sonitu  ;  G.  Andr.  SktUa  Aur- 
^mi,  to  ahm  the  door  so  violently  as  to  make  the  whole 
bouse  to  awdce ;  Januam  sic  claudere  ut  tota  domus 
trcrpidet;  VereL  The  sound  emitted  seems  to  liave 
originaled  the  tenn,  from  Su.-0.  skaeti-a,  to  emit  a 
aharp  aoand  of  any  kind  ;  whence  skailra,  to  rattle. 

SCALP,  ScAWP,  $.  1.  Land  of  which  the 
soil  is  very  thin,  generally  above  gravel  or 
lock,  S.  «eatr/>,  Shirr.  Gl. 

Pleatr  ihan  cnltirate  ilk  seavp  and  moor, 
Ifow  lea  and  bare,  because  the  landlonl'd  iK>or. 

Ramsay's  Poems,  i.  60. 

Thia  seems  merely  a  metaph.  use  of  £.  scalp,  from 
Tent  schtip,  q.  a  shell 


2.  A  bed  of  oysters  or  mussels,  S. 

"Around  this  little  island,  commonly  called  Mickery, 
there  are  several  ojrster  mo/jm."    Sibb.  Fife,  N.,  p.  93. 

*'  Ob  the  south  side  of  this  part  of  the  Tay,  there  ia 
a  aedSp  of  a  small  kind  of  mussels,  esteemed  good  bait 
for  the  white  fish.**  P.  Ferry-Port-on-Craig,  Fife, 
Statist.  Ace.,  viiL  461. 

[To  Scalp  the  land.  To  pare  off  the  surface 
of  the  soil|  Orkn.,  Shetl.] 

ScALPr  (pron.  Scaupy)^  adj.  A  term  applied 
to  ground,  when  the  soil  is  thin,  S.  V. 
Scalp. 

[SCAM,  «.  A  crack,  an  injury,  Shetl.  Dan. 
akramme,  id.] 

[ScAMBED,  adj.    Injured,  cracked,  ibid.] 

SCAMBLER,  #.  "[Scottish]  A  bold  in- 
tmder  upon  one's  generosity  at  table  ;** 
Johns.     V  •  Ska^ilar. 

To  SCAME,  Skaum,  v.  a.    To  scorch,  S. 

*<Bnt  this  wise  and  valiant  M 'Donald —wrote  to  the 
eommittee  of  Murray,  then  sitting  in  Auldearn,  a 
ehaige,  with  a  fiery  cross  of  timber,  whereof  eveiy 
point  was  seamed  and  burnt  with  fire,  commanding  all 
manner  of  men  within  that  country  to  rise  and  follow 
the  kine*s  lieutenant,  the  lord  Marquis  of  Montrose, 
under  tne  pain  of  fire  and  sword.**  Spalding,  ii  216. 
V.  Skaumtt,  and  Fyrb  Croce. 

SC AAIELLS,  9.  pL    The  shambles. 

— **  Upoun  the  mom  they  marchit  from  Leith  with 
diaplayit  bands  to  Edinbuigh,  and  plantit  a  gainl-houa 
at  Uie  comon  seatnells"  mat.  James  the  Sext,  p.  190. 
y.  Skamtll. 

SCAMP, «.  1.  A  cheat,  a  swindler;  often  used 
as  to  one  who  contracts  debt,  and  runs  off 
without  paying  it.  Loth.,  Pcrths. 

[2.  Idle  wandering,  lazy  working,  BanfFs. 

3.  Work  done  in  a  hurried,  perfunctory 
manner,  Clydes.] 

Teut.  schamp-en,  to  slip  aside,  to  fly  off ;  whence  Fr. 
eseampe,  a  speedy  dislodging,  a  quick  retreat,  escamp' 
er,  to  fly,  to  retire  hastily  ;  £.  scamper, 

[To  Scamp,  v.  a.  1.  To  do  work  hurriedly 
or  carelessly,  S. 

2.  To  go  about  idly  or  lazily,  S. 

3.  To  play  mischievous  tricks,  Clydes.] 

[ScA3iPAN,  ScAMPiN%  8.  Tlio  act  of  goiug 
about  in  idleness,  S.] 

To  SCANCE,  Skance,  v.  a.  1.  To  reflect 
on,  to  turn  over  in  one*s  mind,  S. 

I  man'ell  our  records  nothing  at  all 
Do  mention  IVallace  goinc  into  France  ; 
How  that  can  be  foi^te  I^eatlie  seance; 
For  well  I  know  all  Uascouie  and  Guien 
Do  hold  that  Wallace  was  a  mightie  Gian, 
Even  to  this  day  ;  in  Rochel  likewise  found 
A  towre  from  Wallace  name  greatly  renown'd. 

Muse's  Thretiodie,  p.  161. 
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FerbmiM  it  may  hero  signify,  am  Burprisod,  am  at  a 
loM  to  aooount  for  it. 

Fan  oft  thia  matter  did  I  thanee, 

PkOotua,  S.  P.  K.,.m. 

OIt*  him  your  giide  advyce, 
And  paiwe  not,  nor  tkanc€  not, 
The  penil  nor  the  pryce. 

CherrU  and  Sloe,  it  07. 

The  voitl  aoems  radically  allied  to  lel.  tkyn-ia, 
emea,  agnoaco;  ciryn,  ratio,  sensus ;  Su.-0.  skoen* 
iOf  intelligere,  mentis  acie  videre  ;  in  its  literal  sense, 
to  tee,  to  hehold;  akoen,  judiciam;  Dan.  BkhnH' 
er«  to  Judge,  dthMomt  prudent. 

2.  To  reproach;  to  make  taunting  or  cen- 
Borious  reflections  on  the  character  or  con- 
duct of  others,  especially  in  an  oblique 
manner,  S. 

Bot  war  ye  me,  your  heart  wad  scan^  ye. 

In  spite'  o*  Pleasure's  necromancy. 

Rev.  J.  SieoTs  Poom.  L  18^ 

Has  thou  nae  fears ;  FII  gie  my  hand 

Mane  e'er  for  likln*  me  shall  seance  ye. 

>  .    Bogg's  Scot,  PaUotals^  p.  57. 

3.  To  give  a  cursory  account  of  any  thing,  S. 

...-.^Bont  FVance  syne  did  seance  syne 

An'  wam'd  them  ane  an'  a' 
T  oppose  ay  sic  foes  ay. 

An  Stan  oy  king  sn  law. 

A.  DcugUufs  Poems,  p.  133. 

Now  round  the  ingle  in  a  ring. 

On  public  news  they're  seancin.      Ibid.,  p.  151. 

4.  To  make  trial  of,  to  put  to  thctest,  Buchan. 

The  yonitf^  gttdewife  plumps  in  a  ring, 
CneSy  "Lay  yir  hands  aoout  ye," — 

8se  on  they  tiang  wi*  cuttie-haste 
To  acsmce  their  fortune  fair,  kc. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  61. 

To  Seance  has  been  till  of  late  used  in  Abenleen, 
both  in  the  crammatical  and  in  the  fwpular  sense, 
for  Scan ;  and  it  is  not  quite  obsolete  in  this  accep- 
tation. 

To  ScANCE  atj  V.  a.  To  conjecture^  to  form 
a  hasty  judgment  concerning. 

"  Aa  I  can  soojice  ol  hia  meaning,  hee  thinketh  my 
error  to  be  in  this  remarkeable :  that,  to  him,  I  ap- 
peare  to  make  it  all  one  thing  or  alike  to  reccave  the 
aacraments  or  ordination  from  a  wolfo  or  thiefc,  as  to 
receave  them  from  a  hyreling  or  reprobate."  Forbes, 
To  a  Recusant,  p.  11. 

To  ScANSE  off  r.  a.    Apparently  to  invcsti- 

gate,  to  examine,  to  scrutinize. 

"Ho  oommes  more  particularly  to  the  vengence. 
To  seajise  of  these  things  oner  far  it  is  but  vaine  cu- 
riositie.  Therefore  it  is  expedient  in  these  things  to 
hold  fast  the  plaine  wonls,  that  we  alter  not  to  the 
one  aide  nor  to  the  other."    KoUock  on  2  Tbes.,  p.  28. 

ScAXCEy  «.  1.  A  hasty  survey  in  the  mind ; 
a  cursory  calculation^  S. 

/  gave  it  a  seance,  I  ran  over  it  hastiljr ;  as  the  word 
glance  is  used  in  £.  for  the  act  of  the  mind.    V.  the  v, 

2.  A  cursory  view  of  any  subject  in  conver- 
satioui  S. 

3.  A  transient  view  of  any  object  with  the 
natural  eye,  S. 

O  happy  hour  for  evermair. 
That — gae  him,  what  he  values  sair, 
Saebraw  askance 


Of  Ayishfare's  dainty  Poet  then 
By  luckv  chance. 
Skmners  MisceUaneout  Poetry ^  p, 

SOANCLISHIN,  s.  1.  Scanty  inc 
W.Loth. 

2.  A  small  remainder,  ibid. 

Ooir.  perfaapa  from  K  scanty,  (which  Jux 
rivea  from  Ban.  skan-a,  8w.  Jnn-a,  to  ip 
rather  Fr.  esekanleler^  to  break  into  cantles. 

SOANNACHIN,/Hif^  pr.  [Glancing,  j 
ingj 

*' An'  see,  Leddy  Rosybell,  how  beantiful  tl 
9cannaekin*  on  the  water. "    Saxon  and  Gael,  i 
GaoL  aeomn<a,  a  sudden  eruption. 

To  SCANSE,  Skance,  r.  n.     1.  To 
often  applied  to  one  who  makes  a 
show.     iSfauiCUiy  shining;  also,  show; 

The  cheeks  observe,  where  now  cou'd  shine 
The  seansing  glories  o'  carmine  I 

Fergusson's  Poems 

■     Our  \iaims'  expences 
I  think  sal  twin  me  o'  my  senses ; 
In  silk  jn'  sattin  ilk  ane  seances 
An'  fswxe  beside. 

Pieken's  Poems 

"A   JcoMui'   qoeyn,**    a    good-looking, 
~  youn^;  woman,  Perths. 

This  is  nearly  allied  to  skoen,  pulcher. 
Germ,  aolon-ea,  omare.  The  orimn  is  ui 
ly  Su.-G.  skin-Of  Germ,  syr/ui-en,  locere,  i 

2.  To  make  a  great  blaze  on  any  su 
conversation ;  to  make  an  ostentati 
play,  S.  B. 

3.  To  embellish,  to  magnify  in  m 
When  one  is  supposed  to  go  bey 
truth,  especially  in  the  language  o 
tation,  it  is  said,  IIe*8  skanciuf  S.  B 

Corresponding  to  Su. -G.  (fJvX'oen-a,  hesloen- 
heschon-en,)  caosam  suam  omare  verbis,  Ihi 
enia  en  sak,  to  set  a  gloss  upon  a  thing. 

SoAXSE,  ScANCE,  «.    A  gleam,  S. 

"I  oouldna  beliere  my  ain  een  whun  I 
amang  the  craigs  an  saw  a  red  9caHce  o*  li{ 
on  the  taps  o'  the  highest  o'  thenu"     St. 
168. 

SCAXSED,  SCANSYTE,  jxtrt.  adj.  Ila 
appearance  of,  seeming;  charact< 
any  particular  way;  [as,  **IIe'j 
scansed  laddie,^'  i.c.,  he  has  the  loci 
boy,  Clydes.] 

This  peess  was  cryede  in  Angust  moncth  n 
Yhet  God  of  battaill  fiirins  and  wild. 
Mars  and  Juno  ay  dois  thair  bes>iies. 
Causer  of  wer,  wyrkar  of  wykitnes  ; 
And  Venus  als  the  goddess  of  luflT, 
Wycht  aid  Saturn  his  coursis  till  apprufT  ; 
Thir  iiii,  seansyte  of  diuerss  conipltixioiin, 
BattaiU,  debaite,  inwy,  and  destructiouii, 
I  can  nocht  deyme  for  thair  melanroly. 

Wallace,  iii 

These  foure  Aotees  of  divers  couiplexiou. 

This  seems  allie«l  to  seance,  v.  to  ahine  ; 
sense  it  most  nearly  resembles  Su.-G.  ^ki 
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re,  prae  m  ferre;   Genn.  Mckeim^en,  mAnifeatare ;  m 
Mooodary  miim  of  IIm  «.,  m  tignif ying  to  shine. 

SOAKCER,  ScANSERy  «•  A  showy  pcTson,  Cly  des. 

2.  One  who  magnifies  in  narrationi  ibid^ 
Meams. 

•SCANT,  s.    Scarcity.    V.  Skant. 

SoAKTLiNS,  adv.    Scarcely,  S.B.    01.  Shirr. 

ScAKT-0*-ORACE,  «.  A  wild,  dissipated  fel- 
low, S. 

**  'I  kenn'd  that  Setmi-o^-^raee  weel  aneugh  free  the 
ytry  outset,*  said  the  Baillie, — '  but  when  blude  was 
wann,  and  swords  were  oot  at  ony  rate,  wha  kens 
what  way  he  might  hae  thought  o'  paying  his  debts?' " 
Bob  Roy,  ill.  33. 

•  SCANTLINO, «.  1.  A  scroll  of  a  deed  to  be 
made,  a  rude  sketch,  Ayrs. 

**  Has  yo  made  ony  sort  o*  teaiUling  o'  what  you 
would  wish  done?**    Tho  Entail,  i.  145. 

[2.  The  juncture  of  a  roof  with  the  walls  of 
a  honse,  Clydes.] 

3.  A  rafter;  generally  nsed  in  pl^  and  applied 
to  the  rafters  which  support  the  roof  of  a 
Uh/all  or  projection,  Aug.,  Clydes. 

p).  Tr.  escAflii/iTtoii,  "a  amall  cantle  or  comer-piece, 
altOb  a  KantUmff,  sample,  pattern,  proof  of  any  sort  of 
merchandise,'*  Cotgr. ;  from  O.  Fr.  e^anteier,  older 
form  of  e$eka»ider,  to  break  into  cantles,  to  cut  up 
into  small  pieces.    V.  Skeat's  Etym.  Diet.] 

SCAP,  Scaup,  «•  Used  in  the  same  sense 
with  Scalpf  for  a  bed  of  oysters  or  mussels. 

**For  the  saidis  landis  of  Pilmure,  the  Linkts,  tho 
Mnssilfflp.  and  pece  land  eallit  the  Salt  gerss,"  kc 
Acts  Ja.  YL,  1612;  Ed.  1814^  p.  617.    V.  Scaup. 

SCAPE,  «.    A  bee-hive.    V.  Skepp. 

SCAPETHRIFT,  #.  A  spendthrift,  a  worth- 
less  fellow,  q.  one  who  escapes  from  all 
tkrhtngp  or  economy. 

''Kizt  Tnto  Robert  succeeded  Hu^h  Sontherland 
caile  of  Sontherland,  called  Freskin,  m  whose  dayes 
Herald  Chisholme,  (or  Herald  Guthred)  thane  of 
Cbtteynea,  aooompanied  with  a  number  of  seapelhrifls 
and  rebells,  (so  the  historie  calleth  them)  began  to 
azerdse  all  kjrnd  of  misdemeaners  and  outrages." 
Gordon's  Hist  Earls  of  Sntheri.,  p.  27. 

*'  In  the  days  of  William  king  of  Scotland, — Herald 
Chisholme  (or  Herald  Guthred,  the  sone  of  Mack- 
William,)  thain  of  Catteynes,  being  accompanied  with 
a  number  of  aeape-thri/U,  rebells,  and  rascalls,  (so  the 
historie  calleth  them),  began  to  exercise  all  kind  of 
misdemeanors^  by  invading  the  poor  and  simple  people 
with  spoilings  and  slaughters,  in  all  pairts  thereabouts. " 
IWd.,  p.  432. 

SCAR,  SxAin,  Scaur,  s.  1.  A  bare  place 
on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  from  which  the 
sward  has  been  washed  down  by  rains,  so 
that  the  red  soil  appears ;  ^'  a  precipitous 
bank  of  earthy"  Loth.  Sibb.  writes  also 
stard. 

Is  it  the  roar  of  Teviot's  tide. 

That  chafes  sgainst  the  scaurs  red  sidt  f 


Is  it  the  wiu«l,  that  Rwings  the  oaks  f 
Is  it  the  echo  from  the  rooks  ? 
What  raaj  it  be,  the  heavy  sound, 
'lltat  DioaBs  olil  Branksonio's  turrets  round  f 

Lag  qfihe  Last  MiHstrd,  C.  L  12. 

This  seems  nearly  synon.  with  eleuck,  S.B.,  in  ono 
of  its  senses. 

— '*Tho  Nerk  orerflowed  many  parts  of  the  glens, 
and  the  nameless  torrents,  tliat  m  dry  weather  exist 
not,  were  tnmbling  down  in  reddened  foam  from  every 
seaacr."    lights  and  Shadows,  p.  376. 

2.  A  cliff,  Ayrs. 

Whyles  owre  a  linn  the  bumie  plays. 

As  thro'  the  glen  it  wimpl't ; 
Whyha  roand  a  rocky  sear  it  strays ; 

Whyles  in  a  wiel  it  dinipl't 

Bums,  iil  187. 

Grose  defines  starrt,  A.  Bor.,  "a  cliff,  or  bare 
rock,  on  the  dry  land ;  from  the  Saxon  carrt,  cantes. 
Hence  Sear-borouak.  Pot-scars  :  pot-sherds,  or  broken 
pieces  of  pots  ;"  Fkov.  Gl. 

This  seems  to  be  the  same  with  Sa.-0.  siaer,  rupee; 
from  s£aer-o,  to  cut,  Alem.  scir-an:  as  its  synon., 
hUppa^  a  rock,  is  from  klipp-a,  secare.  C.B.  estjair 
signifies  the  ridge  of  a  mountain.    V.  ScuoB,  culj, 

ScARRiE,  ScAURiE,  adj.      Abounding  with 
scaurs.    Y.  Scak,  Skair. 

SCAR,  adj.     Wild,  not  tamed,  Shetl.     V. 
Skah. 

''There  haTO  been  several  petitions  presented, 
anent  the  great  abase  that  has  been  committed  in 
several  paroches  by  the  keeping  of  scar  sheep,  tho 
owners  tnereof  ranning  and  hunting  them  with  dogs, 
to  the  great  prejndice  of  their  neighoours, — ^who  havo 
tame  sheep.  There  was  a  petition  presented, — that  such 
as  had  sear  sheep  might  be  appomted  to  tame  them." 
Agr.  Surv.  Shett,  App.  p.  61. 

This  is  evidently  tne  same  with  Skar,  from  Isl. 
skiarr,  fngax ;  these  sheep  being  called  sear,  becanse 
they^jf  at  the  approach  of  man. 

[To  Scab,  v.  a.     To  sarprise,  alarm,  pat  to 
flight,  S.    V.Skak.] 

Scar,  Scaur,  s.    Wliatever  causes  alarm,  S. 

"If  this  new  costome  be  imposed,  it  wil  be  a  sear 
and  hinder  to  strangearis  to  come  heir  for  coale." 
Acts  Cha.  L,  £d.  1814,  VoL  V.  182.    V.  Skar,  a. 

[Scar-Craw,  Scaur-Craw,  s.     A  scare- 
crow, West  of  S-] 

SCARCEMENT.    V.  Scarse3IExt. 

SCARCHT,  s.    A  hermaphrodite,  S.  Scart. 

"  In  the  year  preceding,  there  was  a  bairn  which 
had  both  the  kinds  of  male  and  female,  called  in  our 
language  a  searekt,*'    Pitscottio,  p.  65. 

E.  serat  is  mentioned  by  Skinner,  Gen.  Etym. 
But  Grose  gives  it  as  A.  cor.,  "used  for  men  and 
animals ;"  Ftor.  GL 

A.oS.  seriiia^  id.  This  Ihre  considers  as  allied  to 
Isl.  shratt,  the  devil ;  because  a  hermaphrodite  is 
tanqnam  naturae  infelix  monstrum;  vo.  Skraltct, 
But  he  has  not  observed  that  there  is  anotlier  Isl. 
term,  which  has  still  greater  resemblance ;  skraede^ 
homo  meticulosas,  nebulo  ;  G.  Andr.,  p.  214. 

SCARE,  Skare,  Skarin,  s.    Share,  Ayrs. 

"  Nae  doubt,  yoan  has  been  an  eydent  and  indus* 
trions  life, — and  hitherto  it  has  na  been  without  a  hurgo 
scare  o'  comfort"    The  Entail,  ii.  56. 
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Thia  ii  donbtleM  the  old  pronuncUtion ;  from  A.-S. 
•ecor,  id.  acear-an,  8a.-0.  Jcaer-a^  partiri. 

SCARF,  ScART,  s.  The  name  given  to  the 
corvorant;  and  also  to  the  shag,  Orkney. 

V.  SCARTH. 

[SCARF.  To  beat  the  scarfs  to  strike  the 
arms  vigorously  across  the  chest  to  promote 
warmthy  Shetl.] 

SCARGIVENET,  $.  A  cant  woi-d  for  a 
girl,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  yeai"s  of  age, 
used  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  in  tlic 
neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  and  in  Ayr- 
shire. 

SCARMUS,  8.    A  skirmish. 


<i 


Edward  prince  of  Scotland^  eldest  son  to  king 
Malcolm  deceissit,  throw  ane  wond  that  he  gatt  at  ane 
tcarmus  nocht  far  fra  Anwik.**  BcUend.  Ci'on.  B.  xii. 
e.  12. 

Fr.  escarmouchef  ItaL  tearramuena,  L.B.  acara^ 
muUot  icarmutla.  As  ItaL  mncc-ire,  as  well  as 
Fr.  musa-er,  signifies  to  hide,  Du  Caoge  thinks  that 
the  word  is  formed  from  aeata  and  mttccia,  militaris 
eohors  occoltata ;  observing,  tliat  it  properly  denotes 
those  oombats  which  have  their  origin  Ironi  ambus- 
cades,   v.  Skyrm. 

SCARNOCII,  Skarxocii,  *.  1.  A  number, 
a  multitude ;  **  a  giarnoch  o'  word^,"  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  words,  Ayrs. 

2.  A  noisy  tiunult^  Lanarks. 

Tent.  9chaere,  grex,  turma,  mnltitudo :  collcctio, 
congeries ;  schacr-tn,  congregare ;  Su.*G.  tXrara,  tur- 
ba,  eohors. 

ScARNOOniN,  «.    A  great  noise,  Ayrs. 

SCARPENIS,  *.  pL  Thin  soled  shoes, 
pumps ;  Fr.  tscarpines. 

— Thair  Hrftcarpenis^  bay  the  tr^e  and  meit ; 
Thair  maUis  glitteran  on  thair  feit. 

Maiitand  Ponns,^.  184. 

SCARROW,  *.  1.  Faint  light,  especiallv 
that  which  is  reflected  from  the  wall,  Gal- 
loway. 

The  fanner— ca's  frae  his  cot 

The  drowsy  callan ;  wi'  nnwilling  step 

He  stalks  the  bent,  wi*  saurow  o  the  moon. 

To  tend  his  Heccy  care. 

DavidatnCs  Seaatms,  p.  7. 

There  are  varions  Goth,  terms  to  which,  in  this 
tense,  acarrow  might  seem  allied ;  Isl.  «C'/ar,  a  window, 
transenna,  fenestra,  O.  Andr.;  properly,  one  made  of 
thin  and  pellucid  parchment,  VereL  Ind. ;  Moes-G. 
sieir-an,  ga-aleir-an,  iUustrare;  ftC-ider,  clams,  per- 
•picuus;  Sn.-G.  skaer,  akir,  hicidus,  as  akirduk,  a 
pellucid  cloud.  It  micht  seem,  indeed,  radicxdiy  aUicd 
to  Skyrin,  q.  r.,  asapplied  to  the  rays  of  light. 

2.  A  shadow,  Ettr.  For.,  Gall.;  Scaddow^ 
synon. 

*'  The  wearrow  o'  a  hUl,  the  shadow  of  that  hill ;  the 
searrow  o*  a  cratr,  the  shadow  of  a  crow, — on  the  earth, 
whUe  it  flies  in  the  air ; "  GaU.  Encycl. 

To  ScARKOW,  V.  fi.  To  emit  a  faint  Ught, 
Galloway,  Roxb. 


2.  To  shine  through  the  clouds.  In  this  i 
it  is  said  of  the  moon,  If  a  icarroicing^ 

SCARSEMENT,  a.  1.  The  row  of  s 
which  separate  the  slates  of  two  adjc 
roofs,  S. 

2.  The  edge  of  a  ditch  where  thorns  are 
planted ;  that  part  which  pi-ojccts  w 
dike  is  suddenly  contracted ;  Gallowa 

"  For  a  dyke  of  sixty  inches,  there  the  stonci 
a  moderate  size,  twenty -eight  inches  is  a  propci 
at  the  grass,  leaving  a  ecarcemetU  of  two  inches  < 
side  when  the  first  row  of  stones  is  laid."  Agr 
GalL,  p.  85. 

3.  A  projection  among  rocks,  Gall. 


•< 


Scarcemfnt,  a  shelf  amongst  rocks ;  a  shelf 
out  from  the  main  face  of  a  rock  ;  on  acarcemnn 
fowl ; "  GalL  Encycl. 


To  SCART,  r.  a.  -1.  To  scratch,  to  u 
nails^  S. 

Yea,  weighty  reasons  me  inclines 
To  think  some  eminent  divines 
Makes  their  assertions  here  to  thwart. 
And  one  another's  cheeks  to  acart, 

CldaniTs  Poems, 

**  Biting  and  acarting  is  Scots  folk's  wooing 
gnson*s  Prov.,  p.  9. 

••  1*U  gar  vou  scari  where  you  youk  not ; "  S 
KeUy,  p.  397. 

O.  E.  icratte.  "  I  ttcratte^  as  a  beast  dothe  tl] 
sharpc  naylcs.  J*dgratigne.  The  cattle  hath 
hym  by  the  face/*    Palsgr.,  B.  iii.  F.,  3o3,  b. 

2.  To  scrape,  to  clean  any  vessel  vciy 

with  a  spoon,  S. 

"Seari  the  cogue  wad  sop  mair;"  Bama 
Prov,,  p.  61. 

And  syne  the  fool  thing  is  oblig'd  to  fast, 
Ottcart  anither's  leavings  at  the  last. 

Ramsaif*s  Poems, 

3.  To  gather  money  in  a  penurious  w 
scrape  together  money;  used  rathe 
neut.  sense.  . . 

If  lone  of  money^,  whence  all  erill  springs. 
Thee,  (prickt  with  thorn  ie  cares)  in  bondage  briii< 
Moue  tnee  to  scrape;  to  S')art,  to  pinch,  to  spare. 
To  rake,  to  runne,  to  kill  thy  selfe  with  cure  ; 
Things  most  secure  to  doulit,  to  waite,  to  watch. 
Of  penny,  or  of  penny-worth  to  cati:h 
Some  gnat,  by  chaunce  in  spider-web  an  iv'd. 
Of  bowel-wasting  wretched  wayes  contriv'd  ; 
Draw  neerc,  heere  leame  but  for  the  day  to  care, 
Uncertaine  to  suck  up  to-morrow's  ayrc. 

Mores  True  Crucijixe,  p.  19! 

4.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  indistinct  w 
or  by  the  illiterate  to  writing  of  any  k 

'•  Alice — readily  confided  to  her  the  whole  p.i 

specting  the  intrigue  with  G *s  regiment,  o 

she  was  the  depository. — *  For  they  may  ob 
bonnie  young  lacly  and  the  handsome  young  geiil 
thought  Alice,  'and  what  use  has  my  father  for 
bits  of  #crtr/e(i  p.i|)er?'**     Waverlcy,  iii.  2r>G,  2 

It  seems  radically  the  SiWio  with  I^el^.  i 
Dan.  kratz-er,  id.,*  per  metaph.  ilickc^i  mfu 
that  the  A.  Norm,  wrote  eifcrtU;  A.  Bor.  ecrai 
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To  SCABT  oui^  v»  a.  To  scrape  clean ;  appKed 
to  a  pot  or  dish,  S. 

I  «Im  Anld  RmU«,  dainty  ^ncaii, 
Haj  Ung  Mcari  OMf  ber  ooggie  detn  ; 
Aarmkj  the  ne'er  want  goods  nor  gtar. 
Ibgwt  her  fab  on  a  new  year  I 

A.  SooiCs  FoemM,  1811»  jl  68L 

^Vaeoff  mU  dean,  in  obviously  n  tnntolc^. 

To  ScABT  on^8  Buttons.  To  draw  one's  hand 
down  the  breast  of  another,  so  as  to  touch 
the  buttons  with  one's  nails;  a  mode  of 
diaUenging  to  battle  among  boys,  Boxb^ 
Loth. ;  perhaps  a  relique  of  some  ancient 
mode  of  hostile  defiance. 

ScAST,  «•    1.  A  scratchy  S. 

*'T1i^  Uial  board   with   cats-  maim  ooimt  iipo' 
9DarU  i  *  Bamaay's  S.  Prov.,  p.  72. 

S.  A  meagre  pnny-looking  persoui  S. 

2.  A  niggard,  S. 

4.  Applied  to  writings  the  dash  of  a  pen,  S. 

•««Tha  man  ia  not  fined  yet*  '  Bnt  that  coat  but  twa 
dhnit  of  a  pen/  aaid  liord  Tomtippet.'*    Brida  of 

T  ■■■■■!■■ i    19A 

ScABT,  adj.     [Pnnj,  diminutive.] 

Biven,  nggit  mke,  and  fun  of  rebaldiie . 

8eart  aoorplon,  icaldit  in  scnrilitiey 
I  ae  the  haltane  in  thy  harlotrie. 

And  into  nther  adenee  nothiiur  alie. 

Dunbar,  Evergrtim,  VL  SL 

He  mar  allnde  to  the  pony  aize  of  the  acorpioo, 
althoogfa  baming  with  ill  hnmoar.    A  veiy  amalf  per-, 
•on.  eapedaUy  a  pony  child,  xa  ealled  a  wtarjf  acor^  S. 

Scast-Fbee,  adj.  Without  injury,  S.  One 
is  said  to  have  come  aff  scari-free^  who  has 
returned  safe  from  a  broil|  or  battle,  or  any 
dangerous  situation. 

All  whom  the  lawyers  do  advite, 
Gets  not  ofL  MeaTijrte,  but  are  fain 
To  take  some  other  ahill  or  train. 

CidtukPs  Poau,  p.  Iia 

It  aeema  .generally  to  hare  been  interpreted,  free 
from  aren  a  aeart  or  acratch.  Bat  I  am  doubtful 
whether  it  be  not  allied  to  laL  dMrd,  Sil-G.  tbaerd-a, 
a  hnrtk  injuiy,  or  wound ;  Alem.  crakardi^  laeaio 
aniia^  litisoami,  laeaio  membn.    V.  HAU-sKAaxH. 

SCABTIKS,  8.  pL  What  is  scraped  out  of  any 
vessel ;  as,  ^  the  acartins  of  the  pot,"  S. 

**8emFtMg$^  the  acrapin^  of  a  pot,**  GaU.  Encyc. 
Rr.  gratM  is  oaed  in  this  rery  aenae. 

ScABTLE,  8.  An  iron  instrument,  such  as 
scavengers  use  for  cleaning  a  stable  or  cow- 
house, Twcedd.  clatlf  8crapery  8crapUf  synon. 


Ifegt  mackin  at  Geordie's  byre. 

Wrought  J 
nk damtof  the scartleatrvKk  fire. 


rrottgbt  as  gin  her  judgment  was  wrang ; 


While,  loud  as  a  larrock,  she  sang ! 

Rev.  y.  A'i€or»  Poem$,  it  I56L 

From  the  v,,  aa  signifying  to  scrape. 

To  ScARTLE,  r.  a.     1.  To  scrape  together  by 
f^  taking  many  little  strokes,  Clydes.,  Koxb. 

A  diminatiYc  from  the  t.  To  Scait. 


[2.  To  gather,  to  collect,  by  means  of  con- 
stant and  long  continued  saving ;  as,  **  Til 
buy't  as  soon  as  I  hae  8cartled  ttiogitlier  as 
mony  bawbees,"  Olydes.] 

SGART,  Skart,  Sgarth,  Scarf,  «.  The 
corvorant,  S.    Pelecanus  carbO|  Linn. 

The  Scarih,  a  fVsh>fangar, 
And  that  a  perfyte. 

JTouf  sto,  L  14,  Ma 

And  in  the  calm  or  loune  weddir  is  sene, 

Aboue  the  fludis  hie,  ano  fare  plane  ^ne, 

Ane  standyng-place,  quhar  sbartia  with  thare  bekkia 

Foigane  the  son  gladly  thaym  pruoyeis  and  bekis. 

Jkmg.  Virgil,  131,  45. 

Mergu§  is  the  word  here  used  by  Virg.,  which  is  the 
name  given  to  the  corvorant  Inr  Pliny,  Lib.  z.  c.  33. 

*'The  oonrorant,  here  called  the  icari,  frequents  the 
ialand  in  the  loch  of  Clunie."  P.  Clunie,  Pertha. 
Statist.  Ace.,  ix.  235. 

**  The  Shag,  (pelecanna  graculus,  Lin.  Syst.),  so  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Scarf,  ia  very  frequently  aeon 
with  va  in  both  fresh  and  aalt  water. — ^The  Cormorant, 
€r  Corvorant,  (pelecanna  carboy  lin.  Syst.),  our  grtat 
Searf,  is  a  species  not  so  numerous  aa  the  former,  but 
like  it  in  moat  respects."    Barry 'a  Orkney,  p.  300. 

"Thia  U  caUed  Scari,  Frith  of  Forth.^'  NeiU'a 
Tour,  p.  199. 

Korw.  aikarv,  Isl.  atar/^ur.  Germ,  seharh,  id.  Thna 
it  appears  that  §eari  is  a  corruption  of  the  Northern 
name,  which  is  still  retained  in  Caithness. 

"In  the  summer  months,  the  swarms  of  aearfi, 
marrots,  faiks,  &c.  that  come  to  hatch  in  the  rocks  of 
Dungisbay  and  Stroma,  are  prodigious.'*  P.  Canisbay, 
Gaithn.  Statist  Ace.,  viii.  159. 

Skarv,  skarf-ur,  and  scharb,  seem  merely  abbrevia- 
tiona.  For  the  Sw.  name  is  Moe-torf,  and  Germ. 
teharb  is  given  aa  svnon.  with  tee-rabe,  i.e.,  the  sea* 
mnen,  korfukd  rabe  both  signifying  corpus.  Thus  the 
EL  namc^  properly  corvoratU,  is  partially  from  the  same 
origin  with  scat/;  being  comp.,  as  some  have  supposed, 
of  eorV'Us,  and  varans, 

SC AS,  8.    Small  portion  ? 

Keneljr  that  cniel  kenered  on  bight, 
And  with  a  seas  of  care  in  caatil  he  strik. 
And  Waynes  at  Schir  Wawyn  that  worthely  wight. 

Sir  Oawan  and  Sir  Oai.,  iL  22L 

Fr.  eseas  si^ifies  the  tenth  penny  of  moveables, 
wherein  a  foreigner  succeeds  a  freeman  :  Alem.  scaz,  a 
penny;  money;  aubatance;  originally  the  aame  with 

To  SOASH,  ScASS,  v.  a.  and  n.  [I.  To  beat, 
batter,  crush,  or  press  roughly  or  carelessly, 
Clydes. 

2.  To  twist,  to  turn  a\\Ty,  to  become  twisted 
or  turned  awry;  also,  to  scuff,  to  wear  one's 
dress  in  a  slovenly  or  careless  manner,  ibid., 
Banffs.] 

3.  To  squabble,  to  wrangle,  Aberd. 

Ye  ken  I  like  nae  fash ; 

But  fan  anes  folk  be^in  to  scash, 
I'm  fear*d  for  nana. 

ir.  DeattU's  TaUs,  p.  19. 

Fr.  escaeh'Cr,  "  to  beat,  batter,  or  crush  flat ;  to 
thrust,  press,  knock,*'  &c. ;  Cotgr.  Isl.  skass,  foemina 
gigas,  insolens,  Ilaldorson  ;  ^ktusa,  Cyclopica  mulicr, 
whence  skeAs-ant,  dcsacvire,  inhorrere  ;  G.  Andr.  Dan. 
skose  denotes  **  a  nipping  jest,  a  taunt,  a  scolT;"  and 
skos-tr,  *'  to  jeer,  to  taunt,  to  scoff." 
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[SCASn,  «•    1.  A  blow,  thumpy  Clydcs. 

2.  A  twist|  wrenchi  twisting,  ibid^  Banffs.] 

[ScASHy  ScASHiNy  adj.  Twistcd,  turned  to 
one  side;  as,  -a  seash  fit^  a  foot  with  the 
toes  turned  outwards,  ibid.  Sca9h  is  also 
used  as  an  adv^ 

[ScAsniE,  8.    A  squabble,  Aberd.] 

ScASHiNO,  ScAsniN,  ScASSiNO,  8.  Beating* 
[slapping ;  synon.  daudiuy  and  often  used 
as  a  part.] 

"Bying  of  wool  in  land  wart,  A  tcauing  of  wiher 
nycfatbouriB  oallandU.*'  Aberd.  Beg.,  A.  1535,  V.  15, 
i  A,  *'  the  boys  belonging  to  their  neighboors." 

[ScASHLE,  «•  1.  A  slight  twist,  wrench,  or 
roiBe ;  also,  a  waddling  or  shuffling  move- 
ment. 

2.    The  sound  made  by   wrenching,  or  by 
'  shuffling  the  feet  along  the  ground,  ibid.] 

To  ScASHLE,  V.  a.  and  II.  [1.  Same  with 
Seoihj  v.,  s.  2.] 

2.  To  use  any  piece  of  dress  as  a  thing  of  no 
value,  to  use  carelessly,  S.  B. 

[3.  To  walk  with  a  waddling  or  shuffling  gait, 
or  with  the  toes  turned  outwards,  BanfFs. 

4.  To  make  a  shuffling  or  scraping  noise,  as 
when  a  person  walks  so;  acushU  is  also 
used,  ibid.] 

[SCASHLIN,  SCASHLAX.  1.  As  a  8.^  the  act  of 
walking  as  in  s.  3  of  v. ;  also  the  sound 
made  by* so  walking,  ibid. 

2.  As  an  adj.^  having  a  waddling  or  shuffling 
gaity  ibid. 

3.  As  an  adv,^  in  a  waddling  or  shuffling  man- 
ner, ibid.] 

£ScA8H-aioo*T,  ScAsn-MOUTfi'D,  adj.  Having 
the  mouth  awry,  Clydes.,  Banffs.] 

SCAT,  8.    Loss,  damage.;  for  Skaitfu 

**  It  is  part  of  the  §C€U  of  the  geir  quhilk  was  castlne 
fnth  of  the  schipe.*'    Aberd.  Reg.,  V.  25. 

SCAT,  SCATT,  8.  A  tax ;  the  name  of  a  tax 
paid  in  Shetland. 

"The  hills  and  commons  are  again  divided  into 
aealioidt,  from  each  of  which  a  certain  tax,  called 
maiif  was  ancientlv  paid  to  the  Crown  of  Denmark, 
when  Shetland  made  a  part  of  the  Danish  dominions ; 
became  payable  to  the  Scottish  monarch,  when  these 
islands  were  finally  ceded  to  Scotland ;  fell  at  length, 
by  donation  from  tno  Crown,  to  a  subject  superior,  and 
is  at  present  payable  to  Sir  Thomas  Dundas  of  Kerse, 
Bart.,  [afterwanls  Lord  Dundas]. — The  seaU  may 
amount  to  6f/.  for  each  mcrk  of  laud,  and  is  paid 
ehiefly  in  butter  and  oil.'.'  P.  Unst,  ShctL  Statist. 
Aoc,  T.  196,  N. 

SdiU  is  understood  to  be  a  tax  properly  payable  to 
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the  king  for  the  privflege  of  pasturing  on  the  biU 
eoaraons,  and  of  catting  peats  there.    For  all 
which  is  not  the  property  of  an  individual,  is  supp 
to  bekmg  to  the  king.    Hence  the  terms  Scatt^u 
Orkn.,  ShetL,  Scatt-oif,  Shetl. 

Dan.  tixU,  Su.-Q.  IsL  ukatt^  A.-S.  $ceeU,  Belg.  s 
Mod.  Sax.  tehatien,  a  tax,  E.  shoi^  seol  and  lot, 
expl.  tiie  Su.-Q.  term  as  primarily  signifyinj;  mo 
A.-S.  teeat  had  the  same  meaning.  In  the  reiji;n  oJ 
Saxon  king  Ethelbert,  it  denoted  a  farthing. 
term  appears  in  its  oldest  form  in  Moes.-G.  d 
pecunia.  It  was  also  the  name  of  one  Bp< 
of  ooin;  Ataut/eith  mU  tkait;  Shew  me  a  pei 
Luke  XX.  24.  Hence  nkaUjane,  money-changers,  1 
15. 


To  SCAT|  ScATT,  17.  a.  and  n.    1.  To  rate 
share;  also  to  be  rated;  as,  to  Scat 
Lotf  to  paj  shares  in  proportion,  to  pay 
and  lot. 

"Gif  oqy  ship  tine  be  storm  of  wether, — the  i 
ehaadis  are  not  naldin  to  pay  ony  thing  thairof,  n< 
•eaiandlot  thairfoir."    Balfour's  Pract.,  p.  623. 

Almost  all  writers  have  expl.  the  phrase  Scot 
Ztot,  in  its  secondary  sense  only,  without  advertir 
what  seems  to  have  been  its  original  use.  Isl.  si 
.  Su.-0.  Jtoet,  and  Dan.  skiod,  signify  sinus  vestis  ; 
bria ;  Moes.'O.  §kaut  denoting  the  hem  or  lap 
garment.  The  word  was  used  concerning  aliem 
of  property ;  "  lota  being  cast  into  the  lap  of  the 
chaser,  or  a  rod,  sometimes  a  tui-f,  as  a  symbol  o 
transfer."  When  heritable  property  was  tc 
dividod  an^ong  minors,  rods  or  lots  were  cast  iut< 
skoet  or  lap  of  their  nearest  relations ;  and  as  1 
were  drawn  the  division  was  determined.  V.  ] 
TO.  Skoet,  ool.  618.  The  terms  akoet  aud 
were  both  used  in  regard  to  this  transaction. 
also  Du  Cange,  vo.  Scotare,  The  accurate  K 
defines  Tent,  tch/otte  eml  lot  as  merely  signii 
census ;  deriving  achotte  from  adtatt-tn,  censerc. 
whence  then  its  connection  with  lot}  It  was 
ancient  mode  of  collecting  money  to  fautt  it  iiiU 
lap  of  the  reoeiv^i*,  from  skoct-a,  in  sinum  conji* 
and  as  Germ,  achoaa  signifies  sinus  vestis,  and  also 
BUS,  tribtttuni,  Wachter  has  remarked  that  **  a  1 
|»roperly  money  collected,  from  «?/ueM-fii,  jaccrc, 
jicero." 

2.  To  subject  or  be  subjected  to  the  tax  c; 
Scat^  Orkney. 

— "And  na  forcop  qnia  double  malt  acattit'* 
tall  Book  of  Orkney,  p.  9. 

Su.-G.  ukatt'Of   tributum  exigere ;   also,  tril 
pendere;  Teut.  aehatt'en,    L.B.  acott-are,  id. 

[SCATALD,  SCATIIALD,  S.      V.  SCATIIOLI 

[Scat-Brituer,  8.  pi.  A  name  give 
those  whose  sheep  pasture  prouiiscu< 
over  the  common^  Shetl.] 

[ScATFU,  adj.  Inclined  to  pilfer  or  steal 
to  take  a  shai*c  of  your  neighbour's  proj 
ibid.] 

SCATIIOLD,    SCATTIIOLD,    SCATTOLD,    f 

•  TALD,  ScATiiOLD,  *.  Opcu  groun( 
pastui*Cy  or  fur  furnishing  fuel,  £ 
Orkn. 

**  The  uncultivated  i^und,  outside  of  the  en 
[or  toHrn\,  is  called  the  acatthoUl,  and  is  u? 
general  pasture,  and  to  furnish  turf  for  : 
Edmonstou's  Zotl.»  i.  148. 
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''The  IuQb  Mid  eommons  are  again  divided  into 
"Ac     V.  SCATT,  «. 


from  laL  9kaU,  and  hald^  ntua,  i|.  kofding^ 
tim  enaibdia,  from  ono  senae  of  hcUd-a,  which  is  paa* 
aam  Vei«lin%  however,  mentions  gkatthtl  as  si^i* 
fpac  ptaiMUam  Tectigale.  If  this  be  the  original 
lon^  tao  last  sylUble  most  be  from  M,  terra,  fundus. 

SCATHOIJ>£B,  SCATHALDER,  SCATTALDER,  S, 

One  who  possesses  a  portion  of  pasture 
ground  called  aeattali. 

*^1lMit  the  sheriff  of  each  parish,  with  twelve  honest 
■SB  there  ride  the  marches  of  the  parish,  betwixt  the 
§nt  of  October  and  the  last  of  April  yearly,  or  when 
liiMimd  thereto  by  the  tcaUaldtra^  under  the  pain  of 
£l08eotB.''    App.  Snrv.  ShetL,  p.  7. 

LncATHOLDEs,  Inscatt^vlder,  S.  One  who 
possesses  a  share  in  the  common  or  pas- 
tore  ground  called  a  Scattaldy  ShetL 

''Ikal  aU  horses  belonging  either  to  outscattalders^ 
or  tHKotialden,  oppressing  and  overlaying  the  nei^h- 
bwihoud,  be  mstantly  removed,  after  due  advertise- 
■Mat  given  their  owners,  and  that  at  the  kirk-door, 
wJtr  the  pain  of  being  confiscate  to  the  king.**    lUcL. 

OUTSCATHOLDER,  OUTSCATTALDER,  S»      One 

who  has  no  share  in  the  pasture  ground. 
Y.  Inscattalder. 

SCATLAKD,  «.  Land  paying  the  duty  dis* 
tingmshed  by  the  name  of  Scat^  OrknL 

"Item,  w*  FUwis  jd  terre  scatiand  an<  in  butter 
cal  vy  d. — ^And  in  land  male  the  said  d  terre,  acailaad  an' 
^  m."    Bentallof  Orkney,  A.  li)02,  p.  12. 

SCATTEROOOD,  «.    A  spendthrift,  S. 

**ABd  BOW,  my  lords,  there  is  that  young  mxU* 
— -^,  the  laird  of  BuckUw's  fine,  to  be  disponed 

-I  mppose  it  goes  to  my  lord  Treasurer.**    Bride 

imennoor,  L  135. 

To  SCAUD,  r.  o.    To  scald,  S.    V.  Sicvude. 

SCAUp,  SCAWD,  #.  [1.  A  scald ;  also,  that 
which  scalds,  as  a  flash  or  jatcp  from  boiling 
vaier.  West  of  S. 

S.  A  gleam,  gleaming ;  as,  **  There's  a  scaud 
in  &e  sky,^  ibid.] 

8.  "A  disrespectful  name  for  tea;*'  (GalL 
Encyc.)  probably  imposed  by  those  who 
thought  it  of  no  other  use  than  to  scald 
or  iktmd  the  mouth,  as  it  is  sometimes  con- 
temptuously called  het  water, 

[SCAUDIN,  ScAWDix,  s,  1.  The  act  of  scald- 
ing; as,  **ril  hae  anither  scaudin  o*  whc>- 
the  day,**  ibid. 

S.  The  quantity  scalded  or  to  be  scalded ;  as, 
"That's  a  big  scaudin  o*  milk  ye  hae,**  ibid.] 

[SCAUD,  ScAWD,  SCAUT,  adj.  1.  Scrofu- 
lous, S. 

2.  Faded  or  changed  in  colour.  V.  under 
Skaw%] 


[SCAUD-UE.VD,  Skaut-iiead;  9.  1.  A  head 
disfigured  with  patches  of  scrofula,  S. 

2.  A  scrofulous  disease  that  causes  the  liair 
to  fall  off,  Glydcs.,  ShetLJ 

ScAim-MAN's-HEAD,  8.  A  name  given  to  the 
shell  of  the  sea  urchin,  S.  Echinus  escu- 
Icntus,  Linn.;  in  Orkney  and  Shetland 
called  Ivegar^  a  name  nearly  obsolete. 

To  SCAUM,  SCAMEy  V.  a.  To  bum  slightly ; 
to  singe,  S. 

SCAU3I,  Skau^i,  *.  1.  The  act  of  singeing 
clothes  by  putting  them  too  near  the  fire^ 
or  by  means  of  a  not  iron,  S. 

2.  A  slight  bum,  S. 

But  ay  whan  Satan  blaws  the  coal, 
I  find  its  best  the  acaum  to  thole. 

PicUtCt  PoemSf  L  132. 

3.  The  appearance  caused  by  singeing;  a 
slidit  mark  of  burning,  S.  V.  Skaum^ 
and  ScAME. 

SCAUM  O*  THE  SKY.  «  The  thin  vapour 
of  the  atmosphere;''  Gall.;  [«carf,  West  of  S.] 

Maciaggart  leayea  the  seDae  rather  indefinite ;  for 
he  firat  apeaka  of  **  the  thin  white  vapoura,'*  and  aaya- 
aftenrarda,  "There  ia  red  $eaum,  while  weaum^  and 
many  others  ;**    GalL  Eiicycl. 

He  aeema  to  view  the  term  as  the  aame  with  E. 
aeimi.  For  this  ia  part  of  hia  definition, — *'  the  scum 
9lt  the  sky."  It  ia  probably  allied  to  Su.-6.  Hknmm, 
anbobecnrua,  q.  that  which  partially  darkens  the  eye  ; 
IsL  tiaum^  crepoacnlum,  altma,  lux  parva,  also  expl. 
rimnla  lucem  praebens. 

SCAUP,  ScAWP,  ScAWip,  *.  1.  The  scalp, 
the  skull,  S.  This  word  is  used  in  a  ludicrous 
phrase,  equivalent  to,  Til  break  your  skull ; 
**  ril  gie  you  sic  a  scallyart,  as'U  gar  a*  your 
scaup  skirl." 

Want  minds  them  on  a  thackless  scaup, 
Wi'  a'  their  poaches  bare. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  17. 

2.  A  bed  or  stratum  of  shell-fish ;  as,  **  an 
oyster  scaup^  S.  It  seems  to  be  named 
so  from  the  thinness  of  the  layer. 

"The  scawip  of  mussillia  k  kokilliss."    Aberd.  Reg. 

3.  "  A  small  bare  knoll ;  -  GI.  Sibb.,  S. 
[4.  Thin,  hard  soil,  BaniFs.] 

SCAUR,  s.    A  precipitous  bank.     V.  Scak. 

SOAUKIE,  SCOREV,  8.  The  young  of  the 
herring-gull,  Orkney. 

'*  The  Brongh — is  the  resort  and  nursery  of  hundreds 
of  seauries,  or  herring-gulls,  (lams  f uscus).  I  believe 
the  Orkney  name  scaur ie  is  applied  to  this  gull  only 
while  it  is  young  and  speckled ;  and  it  loses  its  speckled 
appearance  after  the  first  year."    NeilPs  Tour,  p.  25. 

Isl.  skioer  is  given  as  the  name  of  a  bird  ;  pica  vel 
atamus,  G.  Andr.,  p.  213.  The  bini  here  referred  to 
is  undoubtedly  tlie  Sea-pie,  or  Oyster-catcher,  hocma- 
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tofMS  ostnlegufl,  Linn.,  which  in  Sw.  ia  called  Sframl* 
•faairfly  Nonr.  Strand-Bkiurt.  V.  Pennant's  Zool.,  p. 
482. 

SCAW,  $.    1.  Any  kind  of  scall,  S. 

2.  The  itchy  scrof  ulo,  S. 

3.  A  faded  or  spoiled  mark,  Dumfr.    Hence, 

[To  ScAw,  V.  a.  and  n.     To  destroy,  spoil, 
.  fade ;  to  become  faded ;   generally  applied 
to  colour,  BanfFs.] 

ScaVd,  Scxy^Tf  part.  adj.  [1.  Scrofulous,  S.] 

2.  Having  many  carbuncles  on  the  face, 
Meams.' 

3.  Changed  or  faded  in  the  colour ;  especially 
as  applied  to  dress,  ibid.;  often  Scaw^d-Wce^ 
Meams,  Clydes. 

AUiad  perhaps  to  Sn.-G.  $kaUog,  depilis. 

[SCAW,  #.    A  barnacle,  Banffs.] 

SCAW, «.     An  isthmus  or  promontory,  Shetl. 

'*A  child  might  travel  with  a  purse  of  gold  from 
Samborgh-head  to  the  Seaw  of  Un$t»  and  no  soul  would 
mjare  lum."    The  Pirate,  i.  202. 

laL  AcLtfi,  promontorium,  from  slag-a,  prominere, 
HaldonoD ;  stoQa,  promontorium  porrectum  obliqu^, 
Aag^  deflectere,  G.  Andr.,  p.  208.  In  p.  209,  how- 
erer,  he  simplv  renders  it,.  iBthmus  porrectus.  Vcreiios 
explains  ihagt,  syrtes,  brevia. 

SCAWBERT,  adj.  1.  Applied  to  those  who 
render  themselves  ridiculous  by  striving  to 
appear  above  their  rank  in  life,  making  un- 
warranted pretensions  to  gentility^  Aberd. 

[2.  A  stalwart  person  of  somewhat  stubborn, 
disagreeable  temper,  Banffs.l 

Ptohaps  from  A-S.  icaw-ian,  ieeaw-ian^  videre,  nsed 
in  a  neater  sense,  and  bearht^  praeclarus  ;  q.  to  make 
*'  a  bright  shew,"  or  ostentatious  appearance. 

SCAWP,  8.  "A  bare  dry  piece  of  stony 
ground ; "  Sliirr.  Gl.    V.  Scalp. 

SCAZNZIED. 


«<■ 


'The  kin^  of  France,  hearing  of  the  commotioun 
betnix  the  king  k  his  nobiletie,  willed  ane  revnioon  to 
be  maid  amanges  thame,  sua  as  the  king  mycht  keip 
his  awia  honour  and  priuilcdgcs,  and  navwayis  to  bo 
tcazMxUdoT  preingit.'*  Belhaven  MS.  Mem.  Ja.  VI., 
fa  M.  T. 

This  voitl  had  most  probably  been  pronounced 
seainvkd;  and,  as  it  respects  the  history  of  France, 
may  hare  been  formed  from  O.Fr.  tscamj-cr,  to  alter, 
to  change ;  L.B.  eschcuiQ'iart ;  whence  eicange,  barter, 
exchange. 

SCELLERAR,  s.    One  who  has  the  charge 
of  the  cellar. 

The  OouU  was  a  garnitar« 
The  Sictrthhak  a  sctUerar, 
The  ScartK  a  fysh-fangar. 

ffoulaU,  {.  14. 

L.B.  ctiiarar'ius,  cdlerar-ius,  cdtat'lus,  cui  potus  ct 
escae  eura  est,  qui  ctllat  Tinariae  et  cscariae  prncest, 
promos ;  Da  Cange. 


O.EL  "celUrar,  an  officer,  [Fr.l  celtrier."    I 
B.  iii  F.  23. 

SCEOLDER,  ScHALDER,  s.    The  sea-] 
bird,  Orkn.. 

**The  Sea-Pie. — Haematopus  Ostralegus,  Linn 
— Ore.  Seeoldtr,'*    Low's  Fann.  Orcacl.,  p.  91. 

This  term  may  have  immediately  originate 
the  custom,  so  common  among  the  Gotlia,  of  pn 
the  letter  «,  from  L'ieidrr,  the  name  of  this  bird 
Faroe  Isles,  (V.  Penn.  Zool ,  p.  376) ;  and  this 
from  Dan.  kieltl,  id.,  written  hUUUr  by  the  1< 
Bane,  Bartholin,  and  expl.  Pica  niariiia.  V. 
Fann.  Suec.  N.,.102.  The  Norwegians  indiscrimi 
use  the  name  of  kieUl  antl  titld  for  it  The  Icel 
call  the  male  bird  Tialldur,  and  the  female  T 
TiaUdr,  haemiatopns,  pica  marina ;  Haldorson. 

SCIIACHT,  s.     Property,  possession,  1; 

The  yonger  wend  np^>n-Iand,  weil  neir 
Rycht  solitair ;  quhyle  under  bastk  ami  breir, 
Quhyle  in  the  com,  in  nther  menya  schacht^ 
Vs  outlawis  doii  that  levis  on  ylin  wacbt 

Jienryton€f  Chron,  S.  P.^L 

"Probably  means,    'of  others  aucht,  c 

perty.'"    Ibid.,  p.  114,  N. 

Schacki  seems  indeed  to  signify  property,  as  re 
to  land.  Fland,  tchachi  lamU,  a  rood  of  lam 
D'Arsy. 

SCHADDOW  HALF.  That  portion  of 
which  lies  towards  the  north,  or  is 
exposed  to  the  sun.     V.  Sonie  half. 

[SCIIAFE,  s.  A  thin  slice ;  as,  a  8ch 
laif^  a  slice  of  bi*ead,  Clydcs.] 

[SCFIAFE,  8.    A  sheaf.    V.  Scuaife.; 

SciiAFFiT,  part.  pa.  Provided  wi 
8heafo{  arrows.    V.  Bo  wit  and  Sciiai 

SCHAFFROUN,  Cheffroux,  Safer; 
A  piece  of  ornaincntnl  head-dress  auci 
used  by  ladies. 

"  Item,  ane  schafroun  with  ane  burd  of  goli 
Ixzzi  perle  send  to  the  queno  in  Ingland. 

— "Item,  ane  chefroun  sett  with  goldsmytl 
with  zxxv  perle."    Liventories,  p.  27. 

"  In  the  first  ane  saferon  with  ane  chenye  of 
hlak  reluous  eontenand  LViii  linkis,  wcand  an 
thre  qnartcris  &  halfT  ane  unicorn  wecht . "    I  bid. 

The  term  seems  properly  to  have  denoted  a 
Fr.  ckaptroHt  **a  hood  or  French  hood  (for  a  w( 
also  any  hood,  bonnet,  or  letice  cap ; "  Cotgi 
caixtro,  capero,  caplro^  from  Fr.  chaj^eron, 
inhabitants  of  Languedoc  called  caitayro, 
capitis,  cuculla.  Du  Cangc  views  tho  tcmi  as  < 
lent  to  brevior-cajxi ;  although  others  derive  : 
the  Lat.  term  capronar  used  by  Lucillius  in  his 
to  denote  the  hair  which  was  iK'fore  the  forehca< 
tk  capite  pronat,  Non.  Marccll.  cap.  1.  In  c< 
Stephani  de  la  Fontaine,  A  13ol.  Ponr  Mad 
Duchcsse  de  Lembourc,  fill  de  mons.  le  Due  < 
mandie,  2.  Chapfronti,  l*nn  pendant.  Pant  re 
'fonrmer,  tont  fourru  dc  menu  vair.  Sonictimc' 
worn  loose  or  open,  at  other  times  close. 

Belg.  knproen,  a  nun*s  hood  ;  Teut.  kapru{ 
antica,  capitiuni,  mitra,  mitclla,  &c.  ;  Kilian. 

SCIIAFTMOX,  SiiAFTMOx,  Sen  vth 
8.     "A  measure  of  six  inches  in  Ic 
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or,  as  commonly  expressed,  Uiejist  tcith  the 
ikmnb  turned  fq>r  Sibb.  01. 

Ht  dMihotA  tho  ctntel.  that  covered  the  knfght, 
noRh  the  Minind  Bhelde,  a  tha/luion.  and  ware. 

Sir  Oawan  aud  Sir  OoL,  U.  15. 

A.-S.  0ea^fl-mund,  "aemipes;— the  meaanre  from 
tiie  top  of  the  thambe  eet  npright,  to  the  uttermoat 
put  of  tke  palme,  which  is  oy  a  tall  man's  measure 
half  A  foot;"  Somner.  He  mentions  thaffmet  and 
ake^ftmaU  as  E.  words.  They  are  still  nscd,  A.  Bor. 
TIm  mnfpm  may  be  tcaejt,  cnspis,  and  Dan.  Sax.  mund, 
■•■■sy  o.  the  point  of  the  hand. 

[fidb^ffauNNie  is  tho  form  nsed  in  Morte  Artbure. 
L42I1. 

la-lo  the  Khiildyrs  of  the  schaike  a  aehaftmonde  larce 
Ihaft  the  schin  lede  blode  achewedA  on  the  maylys.] 

UL  1MU^  SiL-O.  mojt,  howoTer,  signify  summa, 
tUBtitas;  fiUmMif  a  foot-breadth»  Saarsnion,  the 
hrsadth  of  a  naiL  Hence  one  might  almost  suppose, 
that  the  A.-S.  word  had  some  affinity,  and  had 
sijgiBany  d«M>ted  a  measure  as  long  as  the  head  of  a 


SGHAOHES,  «.;>/.    Groves,    V.  Schaw. 


or 


SGHAIFi;  Sch£IF.  $.     1.  A  quiver 
bundle  of  arrows,  amounting  in  number  to 
twentj-fonr. 

'  '*ne  king  eommands  that  ilk  man  haneand  the 
filiNir  of  ane  kow  in  glides,  sail  haue  anc  bow  with 
aao  aAtuft  of  arrowea,  that  is,  twenty-fonre  arrowes." 
1  Stat.  Bob.  L  e.  %  s.  4. 

TIm  phrase  was  abo  nsed  in  E.,  and  originated, 
•eoordiDgto  Minahen,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
aiTOwa  being  *'  tied  np  like  a  sheaf  of  com. "  Schiller, 
howovor,  gires  Alcm.  aeaph  as  equivalent  to  quiver ; 
Tlieea»  armarinm«     Fr.  Janins  in  Willeram.,  p.  220. 

Whether  the  term  was  formerly  used  in  K  in  the 
1^  is.  uncertain  ;  but  the  L.  B.  term  garha, 
ling  with  ahtqf,  is  found  in  Rymer.  Vicc- 
Ghmcestriae  provideat  infra  ballix'am  suam  de 
mSlmOturhitmtgiUarum.^  T.  5,  p.  245.  The  same  term 
ocenis  in  oar  Uws ; — in  the  rery  place  indeed  given 
aboTo^  aooording  to  Skene's  translation ;  Vna  garha^ 
aacittarara,  sciboet,  Ti|;inti  quatuor  sagittas,  &c. 

Waditer  has  fallen  into  a  curious  blunder  here,  or 
pcrhapa  his  printer,  (vo.  Oarhe),  which  Ihrc  has 
adopted,  (to.  Kerf^ee)^  and  which  I  would  certainly 
have  loikrwed,  had  I  not  thoucht  of  examining  the 
icferanoe.  He  says,  that,  according;  to  Du  Cange,  the 
phrase  ooenrs,  in  Statutis  Roberti  I.  llcgis  Siciliae, 
Bat  Da^Ckngo  refers  only  to  the  Statutes  Roberti  I. 
^    '  By  such  inadvertence  are  errors  con- 


Waditer  anbjoins  that  the  mod.  Sax.  word  9ehauh 
oomspoads  in  signification. 

2.  A  certain  quantity  of  iron  or  steel. 

"Ana  mAtift  of  irons  conteines  sexteene  gades  ;  ane 
•AeUt  of  steile  conteines  fourteene  gades."  Skene, 
TcA.  Sign.  TO.  Sekqfa, 

SCILAIK»  To-schaik,  pret.    Shook. 

^— Brrm  blastis  of  the  northj'n  art 
OoerquMlmyt  had  Neptunus  m  hit  cart. 
And  all  to-Kkaik  the  leuy»  of  the  trcla. 

J)<mg.  Virgil,  200,  22. 
V.To^SL 

To  SCIIAIP,  r.  a.    V.  Schape. 

[SCHAIR,  Share,  pret.     Shore,  cut,  Bar- 
boor,  XV.  82.] 


SCHAKERIS,  SiiAiKERS,  i.  pi.  1.  *'  Labels 
or  thin  phites  of  gold,  silver,  &c.,  hanging 
down,  traeteOf  from  the  E.  shake ; "  Rudd. 

All  his  hede 

Of  goblin  aehakerii  and  rois  garlandis  rede, 
Boakit  ftdl  well— 

Doug.  rirgU,  1S9,  5a 

^The  qahilk  lyke  silver  sKaikers  sh jnd 

Eaibioyderiog  Bewtiea  bed. 

Cherrie  and  Sloe,  st  i. 

Tho  term  seems  nearly  correspondent  to  apangle^ 
and  may  be  allied  to  Tent,  tchaeclier-tn,  altemare, 
Tariaie^  becanse  of  the  change  of  appearance. 

2.  The  moisture  distilling  from  flowers. 

Sjluer  aehakeris  pn  fra  Ieu}'s  king, 

With  crystal  sprayngu  on  the  verdure  ying. 

•  Doug.  VirgU,  401,  2S. 

SCHAKER-STANE,  «.  The  stone-chatter, 
a  bird ;  now  S.  stane^hacier^  q.  v. 

IW  Staiayell  and  the  Sehakerslane, 
Behind  the  laue  were  left  alane, 
With  waiting  on  their  marrows.    • 

£ureP»  PUgr.,  WaUon'a  Coll,,  iL  2S. 

SCHAKLOK,  s.  Perhaps  a  picklook,  "Cal- 
ling  him  commound  thief  and  acliaklock  ;  ** 
Aberd.  Beg.,  V.  18. 

Q.  one  who  shaiei  or  loosens  locls.  Teut.  oehaeek* 
en,  howerer,  signifies  rapere,  to  ravish,  to  force. 

SCHALDj  adj.  Sliallow ;  should  S.,  echaioldef 
Wyntown, 

Sa  huge  wylsam  reikis,  and  tchald  sandis. 

And  stonnes  grete  ouerdreuin  and  sufTerj-t  hane  we. 

Doug.  VirgU,  148,  48. 
He  spyit,  and  slely  gert  assay, 
Qohar  the  dyk  tchaldesi  was. 

Barbour,  Iz.  854,  MS. 

"iSAaicI  waters  make  maist  din;"  Ramsay's  S. 
FroT.,  p.  61. 

Than  IVent  and  Tem ys  war  sa  tehawlde. 
That  a  bame  of  tweli  yhere  awlde 
Mycht  ward  oure  thanie,  and  na  spate 
That  mycht  mak  thare  kneyswate. 

Wgntoum,  viL  6.  189. 

This  adj.,  as  also  the  noun  sehahlf  a  shallow  place, 
are  still  in  common  use  in  Clydes.,  and  are  pronounced 
in  the  same  manner. 

O.E.  **Seholde  not  depe.  Bassus."  Prompt.  Parv. 
We  may  trace  this  form  of  the  word  in  mod.  Shoal. 

SdkoM,  and  E.  ahaliow,  as  well  as  ahoal,  must  have 
all  the  same  origiru  This,  however,  is  very  obscure. 
Johnson  derives  shallov)  from  t/toal  and  loic ;  Spcigel. 
and  Seren.  from  Sw.  ahallig,  calvus,  glaber,  a  term 
metuih.  applied  to  land  that  is  barren  and  burnt  up  ; 
RndcL,  wita  more  probability  from  A.-S.  icylf,  a 
shelve. 

SciiALD,  Shauld,  8.     A  shallow  place. 

Now  schawthat  strenth,  now  schaw  that  hie  enrage, 
Qshilk  on  the  achaldit  of  AfTrik  in  stonnes  rage 

Ye  dyd  exerce.— — • 

Doug.  Virgil,  133,  52. 

Sgrtihus,  Virg.    V.  ScuoR,  adj. 

(To  ScHALD,  V.  n.  To  become  shallow.  V. 
Shaul.] 

[SCHALDER,  s.  The  Sea-pie,  a  bird,  Shet.] 

[SGIIALIMi  8.    A  musical  instrument.     V. 

SCHAM.] 
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SCHALK,  ScHALKE,  ShalK|  8.    1.  A  ser- 
vant. 

Out  with  toerdis  tlud  Bwaag^  frm  thair  $chalk  ^iilo. 

Omoan  and  Ool.^  U.  20. 

It  Meow  meant  for  9chaOt99  sidtt,  the  siclea  of  their 
■errantfl  or  squires;  for  there  is  no  evidence  that 
seheUk  was  ever  used  for  Irft^  a.  left  side. 

A.'B.  ma^  Sn.-G.  IsL  dbntt,  Moes..O.  »kalhs;  tlalh- 
fNaii,  Alem.  9edleh,  Germ.  Belg.  tckalck,  id.  Hence 
Mareskalk,  a  marshall,  literally,  a  servant  who  has  the 
charse  of  horses ;  tent'^ehalet^  a  steward,  from  sin,  aind, 
farniua,  and  uehakh,  senms^  kc 

2.  Akniglit. 

In  this  sense  it  is  applied  to  Sir  Rigal  of  Rone,  i.e., 
the  river  Rone. 

Schaip  th^  evin  to  the  tdkaik  in  thl  schrond  5chene. 
Oawan  ttnd  Oci,,  ii  28,  compared  with  at,  22. 

As  tnechi,  originally  denoting  a  servant,,  became  a 
title  of  honour,  wo  6nd  that  tehall,  id.  underwent  a 
simihor  change.  A  knight,  indeed,  as  long  as  the  term 
retained  its  militaiy  senses  still  denoted  a  servant,  as, 
the  Knights  of  8t.  John,  i.e.,  the  servants  consecrated 
to  him*  The  change  was  properlv  with  respect  to  the 
degree  of  honour  attached  to  tne  designatioo,  as  arising 
from  the  supposed  dignitv  of  the  service.  The  same 
observation  applies  to  aehalk  in  its  composite  state. 
V.  Skalloo. 

SCHALM,     ScUALMEy      SnALMy     SIIAW3IE, 

ScHALiM,  Skalik,  s»  According  to  Kudd^ 
the  comet  or  crooked  trumpet ;  although 
he  says  that  Doug,  seems  to  use  it  simply 
for  tibia^  a  pipe. 

[An  instrument  like  a  clarionet  or  a  hautboy.] 

Ttarapetts  snd  aehaiivu,  with  a  achoat, 
Playd  or  the  rink  began. 

Svergrten,  fl.  I77> 

^-The  Dnlsate,  and   the   Dolsaoordis,  the  Schaiin  of 
assay. 

ffouiaU,  ill  10. 

On  Dtndyma  top  go,  and  walk  at  heme, 
Qnhare  as  the  qohusil  renderis  soandis  sere. 
With  tjrmpanys,  tawbemis,  ye  war  wount  to  here. 
And  bois  tckawmtt  of  toraed  bosch  bonn  tree. 

Ikmg.  Virgil,  299,  45. 

Fraunces  has  "jScAa/miisf,  pype,  Sambuca."  Cooper 
ezpl.  the  Lat.  woid  by/'doincimer  ;*'  in  Ort.  Vocab. 
the  sense  is  left  incJefinite.  Samhuca,  est  quodam 
genus  lymphonie  musicum. 

Sn.-0.  tkahntia.  Tent,  achalmty,  Fr.  chalemif,  a 
pipe ;  Belg.  aehatmey,  a  hautboy.  Some  derive  the 
word  ffrom  Su.-G.  tkall-a,  to  sound.  But  it  seems 
rather  from  Lat.  ca/am-ira,  a  reed,  or  pipe. 

Chaucer  uses  AaimUtf  which,  according  to  Tyrwhitt, 
signifies  psalteries. 

ScuAL&iER,  s»     1.  A  musical  instrument. 

^ "  Mary  had  also  a  $chalmfr,  which  was  a  sort  of 
pipe,  or  fluted  instrument,  but  not  a  bagpipe."  Chal* 
mers's  Mary,  i.  73. 

2.  The  person  whose  business  it  was  f  o  plajr 
on  this  instrument,  or  on  some  sort  of  pipe. 

"Pipers,  and  Mchaimen,  were  sometimes  used  sy- 
nonymously,  in  the  Treasurer's  books,  during  the 
reign  of  James  IV. — James  Ramsay,  itchahifr,\iSkd  a 
salary  of  £59,  4s.  ScoU  in  15(i3~4."  Reg.  Signal  B. 
i.  ibid.     V.  ScHAUif. 

SCHALMERL  ANE,     s.        Chamberlain  ; 
Abcrd.  Bcff- 


(To  SCHAAILt;  r.  «.  To  walk  i 
shambling  gait,  Clydes. ;  sehamlich^  B 

[ScHAMLiCH,  Shamliciiin,  adj.  Shall 
weak-limbed,  puny ;  applied  both  to  { 
and  animals,  Bauffs.] 

[SCIIA31LICIIIN,  B.  The  act  of  walkiiij 
an  unsteady  or  shambling  gait,  ibid. 

SCHAMON'S  DANCE.  Some  par 
kind  of  dance  anciently  used  in  S. 

Blaw  up  the  hagpyp  than. 

The  mktunofCi  aance  I  men  begin  ; 

I  trow  it  sail  not  pane. 

FMis  to  the  Play,  Chron.  S.  P., 

Salnum,  Pinkerton  ;    "  Probably  skow^niaf 
man,"  Sibb. 

SCHAND,  ScHANE,  adj.    Elegant,  bei 

V.  SCHEYNE. 

ScHAND,  s.    Beauty,  elegance. 

Than  was  the  sehand  of  his  schaip,  and  his  schn 

schane. 
Off  all  eolours  naist  dere,  beldit  abone. 

B<mlaU,UL  \ 

V.  ScHETXK.  Shavd,  howerer,  may  hen 
form,  figure ;  O.  Tent.  $chtne,  icheene,  schema 

[SCHANGIE,  s.  and  t;.    V.  Shanoii 

SCHANGSTER,  s.  A  singer  in  a  cat 
or  perhaps,  a  teacher  of  music.  ' 
Lesley  &  Gilbert  Blayr  schang 
Aberd.  Reg.,  A.  1538,  V.  16. 

SOHANK,  Shaxk,  *.    1.  The  leg ; 
a  more  general  sense  than  E.  shani. 

Bot  his  liBint  s^anins  gan  for  eild  Rchaik. 

Ikntg^  Virgil,  '. 

The  term  seems  to  hare  been  formerly  ui 
with  the  same  latitude.    Hence,  the  name 
Mhanks  given  to  Edw.  I. 

2.  The  stalk  or  stem  of  an  herb,  the  ti 
a  tree,  S. 

"Scot.    The  stalk  of  any  herb  or  plant 
the  shank"    Rudd.    [Synon.»  runt.] 

^The  ancient  aik  tre 

Wyth  hb  big  »chank  be  north  wynd  ofl  we 

Is  rmbttct 

Doug,  Virgil, 

Bobur,  Virg.,  as  it  u  used  for  tlij^^s,  ver.  21 
With  the  dynt  the  master  stok  schank  is  sn 

[3.  Tlie  shaft,  stalk,  or  haft,  as  of  i 
hammer,  &c.,  S.] 

4.  In  pi.  stockings,  Abcrd.  [V.  under  S 

The  tenn,  in  this  sense,  has  been  used  in  . 
for  about  three  centuries.  Accordingly  **  Si 
schone  "  are  mentioned  in  Abcrd.  Reg.,  Ceni 
seems  to  have  bcMsn  familiar  in  Fife  during  th 
James  VI. 

*•  1601.  The  16  of  Februar,  ane  proclai 
that  nae  wool  be  tnuisi)ortit  out  of  the  coui 
that  nae  clothe  conic  hamo  nor  hattis  nor  sch 
nay  thing  of  wool."    Birrers  Diarcy,  p.  53. 

"  Scot.  Bor.  the  word  shanks  is  most  frequc 
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for  atockingi,  and  the  women  who  weare  them  are 
■amedaAanJkm/'  Rndd. 
It  had  been  fonneriy  need  in  this  eenae,  Loth. 

ni  eteal  from  petticoat  or  gown, 
IVom  ecarlet  lAoaJb  and  shoon  with  rose. 
TryiK§  TropeU,  Pauueuieifs  Poems,  1715,  p.  05. 

A.-S.  Mcetmca,  tcaneOt  So.  -Q, stank.  Mod.  Sax.  i^enekef 
Dan.  gkaieka^  Tent  Bchenekel,  eru,  tibia. 

[SoHAKKUHy  «•  A  person  or  beast  that  has 
long  slender  legs,  ShetL] 

To  Shank,  v.  a.    I*  To  travel  on  foot,  S. 

Shell  nae  Ung  shank  npo'  all  four 
Talt  time  o*  year. 

FtrguMmm*9  Poems,  it  16. 

2.  To  knit  stockings,  Aberd. 

Shanks-naioie,  $.  To  ride  an  Shanis  Mare, 
Nag^  or  Nagy^  a  low  phrase,  signifying  to 
travel  on  foot,  S.    V.  GL  Shirr. 

**No  jnai  lae  far ;  I  mann  gang  there  on  Shanks- 
aofyy.**    Sir  A.  Wylie,  u.  22. 

And  aT  nntil  the  da  j  he  died. 
He  rade  on  godd  shanks  nagjf, 

Jtitson's  Si  Somgs,  L  182. 

Shanker,  $.    A  knitter  of  stockings,  S. 

**8ehamk9,  itockings.     Sehakkers,  the  women  who 
knHthem;''GLSibb. 

To  Shank  aff,  v.  n.  1.  To  set  off  smartly,  to 
walk  away  with  expedition,  S. 

It'i  nae  me  Tery  lang  stitsyne. 
niat  I  gaed  MaaJbn  <(^to  shme 
At  kirk  o'  Deer. 

fWrraf V  P^eass,  p.  87. 

3.  To  depart,  by  whatever  means,  S. 

-^jme  gied  a  fearfa\  dreary  croon, 
£n'  of  for  aye  he  thanktt 
Wi' Death  that  day. 

A.  WiM's  Poems,  1790,  p.  202. 

To  Shank  o/f,  v.  a.  To  send  off  without 
ceremony,  S. 

^  They  think  they  should  be  lookit  after,  and  some 
My  ye  ahonld  baiUi  be  shankU  og  till  Edinbnrgh 
eeatle."    Antiquary,  iiL  146. 

To  Shank  one's  self  atra,  v.  a.  To  take  one's 
self  off  quickly,  S. 

**'Ka,  na,  I  am  no  a  Roman,'  laid  Edie.  'Then 
ilanifc  }toursil  awC  to  the  doable  folk,  or  einffle  folk, 
ttat's  the  Epiaoopals  or  Presbyteriana  yonder.' "  An- 
tiqvary,  it  908. 

[To  SOIIANK,  r.  a.    To  sink.    V.  Shank.] 
SCHANT,  fart.  adj.     Soiled,  dirty. 

In  a  description  of  the  tawdry  dress  of  women,  it  is 
Mid  that  they  appear, 

WHh  cUrty  nlk  aboat  tbair  tafllis, 
Thair  gonnis  sekani  to  shaw  thair  skin, 
Snppms  it  be  richt  oft  full  din. 

liaiHand  Poems,  p.  185. 

The  dirtiness  of  their  gowns  is  ironically  represented 
M  meant  for  a  foil  to  the  skin,  though  often  abundantly 
dnn.  Clartjf  expl.  the  idea  conveyed  by  schani,  which 
ia  from  the  same  origin  with  sckeni,  q.  r.  For  Teut. 
eekend-en,  signifies  to  pollute.  Also,  schande  matck-en^ 
vitiarc,  poUncre*. 


To  SCIIAPE,  ScuAP^  V.  a.  and  n.     I.  To 
contrive,  devise,  plan. 

Thsie  was  also  craflelio  sehape  and  mark 
The  namekoath  hous,  qnhilk  Labyrinthas  hait 

Doug,  YirgU,  168,  20. 

The  phrase,  tekape  thame,  seems  nearly  allied  to 
R  "lay  themselves  out,  dispose  themselves." 

*'Anent  maiaterfuU  men  that  sehapis  thame  to  oc- 
cupy maisterfnlly  lordis  landis  bath  spirituale  and 
temponde, — that  the  personis  complenyeando  sail 
enm  to  the  kingis  schirref  or  bailye,^'  Ac.  ParL  Ja. 
IL,  A.  1457,  Acts  Ed.  1814,  p.  61. 

2.  To  purpose,  to  intend. 

If  y  father  than 1  sehupe  to  haae  nummTn, 

errest  nillis  hicht 


And  csryit  to  the  nerrest 
Bot  he  lefnsis.— 


i»ui.  60,  6. 


3.  To  endeavour. 

—The  third  sioun  of  treis 

Apoun  the  sandia,  sittand  on  my  knees, 

I  sehape  to  haue  vpreuia  with  mare  preis. 

Ibid,  68,  23. 

4.  To  prepare ;  with  the  pron.  subjoined. 

Bot  Tamos  stalwart  hardy  bye  enrage, 
For  sH  this  fere  dymyuist  ueuir  ane  stage, 
Qobilk  manfollv  sehupe  thaim  to  with  stand 
At  the  coist  syde. 

Ibid.  925,  7. 

5.  Metaph.,  to  direct  one's  course. 

Oif  ony  pressis  to  this  place,  for  proaes  to  persew, 
Schaip  the  evin  to  the  schala  in  tni  schroua  schene. 

Gawam  and  Qol.,  ii  23. 

A.-S.  aeeap-Min,  Germ,  eehqf'en,  facere,  ordinare, 
disponere;  8u.-Q.  Isl.  si&ap-a,  Moes-G.  s£ap-aa,  id. 
pret.  ffo-^kop,  A.>S.  seeop. 

SCHAPTN,  part.  pa.     Qualified. 


Among  thaim  thai  thoucht  it  ^ode. 
That  the  worthi  Lord  of  Dong 
Best  sehapjfn  for  that  trawailT  was. 


206. 


A.-S.  seeapen,  ordinatus. 

SCHAPE,^.  Purchase,  bargain.  V.  Better 
ScHAPE,  1.0.,  better  cheap. 

[SCH  AR,  pret.    Shore,  cut,  carved,  Barbour, 
ii.  92.] 

[To  SCHARE,  V.  a.     To  separate  a  liquor 
from  the  dregs,  Clydes.     V.  Schike,  t;.] 

SCHARETS,  Pitscottie,  p.  146.    V.  Scher- 

ALD. 

SCHARGE  (g  hard),  *.    A  decayed  child. 

**  The  said  Isso''  oonfessit  that  scho  heel  gewin  drinkis 
to  cure  baimeis ;  amangis  the  rest  that  Dauid  Moreis' 
wyff  com  to  hir,  and  thryse  for  Goddis  saik  askit  help 
to  hir  baime  thet  wes  ane  scharfje, — The  bairaeis  mo- 
ther deponit  that  the  said  Issoi*  Haldane  on  being  re- 
quirit  cam  to  hir  house,  and  saw  the  baime,  said  it 
wes  ane  seharrfe  taikin  away,  tuik  on  hand  to  cure  it, 
— ^gailT  the  bairn  a  drink,  efter  the  ressoit  q'  off  the 
baime  shortlie  died/*  Depositions,  A.  1623,  Edin. 
Month.  Mag.,  May  1817,  p.  168. 

The  aame  with  Suargan,  q.  v. 

SOIIASSIN,/Hir/.|Mi.  Chosen  J   Aberd.  Reg. 

SCIIAV,  Shave,  ^.,  Sciiavis,  pi.     Part  of 
a  pulley. 
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''Aim  brasiD  aehav  into  ane  Uok  upon  the  hicht  of 
tiie  miinitioaii  hous. 

*' Ane  ^ii  brasine  ichave  into  ftne  blok  of  tymmer 
CMnist  with  yron."    InYcntoriea,  A.  1578»  p.  25G. 

"Aba  greit  new  cran  garnist  with  all  ncoessaris 
haring  thre  $ehavis  of  brai  with  thair  boltis  and  yron 
W«k7'    Ihid.,  p.  255. 

Teat.  §ehijve,  trochlea,  rechamus :  Belg.  aehtgff  the 
trackle  of  a  pulley  ;  Gkrm.  teheilf:',  id. 

[SCHAVALDWRIS,  s.  pi.  Wandcrei-s, 
Barbour,  v.  205,  Skeaf  s  Ed.] 

SCHAVELIS,  #•  pi.  [Prob.,  plunderers, 
robbers.] 

For  teine  I  ean  not  testifie 

How  wroncoslie  they  wro^ht. 
When  they  toere  prince  so  piteonslie 

In  prisone  ttrong  had  brought : 
Abnaet  hir,  aocuset  hir. 
With  serpent  wordis  fell. 
Of  KkavdU  and  lebellts, 
Lyk  hlddeous  hoandts  of  helL 
Orantfi^s  BaiUU,  Poeuu  Sixteenth  Cent,,  p.  279. 

This  ean  tcarcely  be  a  oorr.  of  9c1iaveUing;  aa  I  have 
not  obsenred  that  the  latter  is  ever  applied  to  any  but 
Boman  priests.  Tout.  9ehaev<n  is  rendered,  impudenter 
•t  inverecnnd^  petere ;  Kilian. 

Perhaps,  depredators,  from  L.B.  9cavUl-um^  praeda. 

SCHAYELLINGi  «.  A  contemptuous 
name  given  to  a  Romish  priest  or  monk, 
because  of  the  tonsure  or  shaven  crowu. 

''We  detest  and  refuse  the  usurped  authoritie  of 
that  Roman  Antichrist. — His  three  solemne  vowes, 
with  all  his  shavetlinffs  of  sundrie  sorts ;  '*  National 
CoTenant,  1580,  Ck>Uect.  Conf.,  ii.  ii.  121,  123. 

In  the  Lat.  Tiranslation,  ascribed  to  Mr.  John  Craig, 
this  is  rendered ;  Variasque  rojturae  sectas. 

*'Now  sum  wil  say,  thir  wer  Preichouris,  and 
Vinisteris  of  the  word,  and  had  bin  sum  time  an- 
oyntit  thaueUngU,  markit  with  the  beistis  mark."  H. 
Oiarteris,  Pref.  to  Lyndsay's  Warkis,  1592,  A.  4.  a. 

The  term  was  used  in  the  same  sense  by  O.  EL 
wnters. 

— "Shifting  BhavdlngtB^  and  nosegay  nunnes."  Nar- 
bonus.  Part.  i.  41. 

Sibh.  says  that  9chaveUngia  is  expl.  vagabonds.  He 
therefore  refers  to  tehawaldouris  as  a  synon.  term.  I 
need  scarcely  say,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  con- 
nexion. Had  he  looked  into  Johns.,  he  would  have 
obsenred  the  true  sense  of  it,  as  used  by  Spenser. 

To  SOHAW,  V.  a.     To  shew:    part.  pa. 

schtiw. 

SekawU  he  not  here  the  sinnls  capital  ? 
Sckawis  he  not  wikkit  folk  in  entiles  pane  ? 

Douff.  Virffil,  Prol  158,  52. 
There  bene  pepyll  of  Archaile  from  the  ryng, 
Qnhilk  with  Euander  k\'ng  in  cumpany, 
roUowand  the  signii  tckato,  has  fast  hereby 

Chosin  aue  stede. 

Dauff.  Virgil,  241,  27.  * 
A.-S.  ^uaw-an,  id. 

ScHAW,    ScHAU,    Shaw,   #.      Appearance, 
show. 

"Thay—nar  hot  neu  intmdit  men,  and  apostatis  from 
the  catholik  religion,  lyk  unto  your  sclfis ;  and  hes  na 
tckau  of  the  face  of  ane  kirk."    N.  Bume,  F.  123,  a. 

— "To  put  farr  from  us  all  s/taw  or  appearance  of 
what  mav  give  his  Ma.  the  Icist  disboutent,  we  have 
resolved  for  the  present  oulie  to  mak  remonstrances,'* 
Ac    Acts  Cha.  I.,  Ed.  1814,  V.  287. 

A. -8.  seeauw,  a  shew. 


ScH.\w-FAiR,  8.   Any  thing  that  sencs 
for  shew,  than  as  answering  the  rnir^ 
view,  Aberd.;  an  inversion  of  the  £.  p 
a  fair  shew. 

[SCHAWAND,  ScHAWiN,  part.  pr.  Sh< 
Lyndsaji  Exper.  &  Courteouri  1. 182 

ScuAWAND  MODE.  The  name  anciently 
to  the  indicative  mood  in  our  Sc 
seminaries. 


««' 


'Indicatiuo  modo,  §chawand  mode.'*     Vans 
monta,  B  6,  b. 

[ScHAWiNO,  s.     1.  Showing,  outward  e 
lion,  external  sign,  Barbour,  xvi.  95.] 

2.  Used  for  xcapinBchawing. 

— **  At  thai  mak  thar  achawingU  A  monstoui 
sio  harness  and  wapnis  as  thai  haif."     Acts 
1540,  Ed.  1814,  p.  383. 

Here  sehawing  is  conjoined  with  musters.    V 

STOUR. 

[ScHA'WYT, />re^    Shone,  gleamed,  Ba 
viii.  217.] 

SCHAW,  ScHAOn,  s.     1.  A  wood,  a  | 
a  shaw. 

And  in  a  ichaic,  a  litill  thar  besyde, 

Thai  lugyt  thaim,  for  it  was  nere  the  nycbt. 

WaUae€,i 

And  the  fat  oflerandis  did  yon  cal  on  raw. 
To  banket  amyd  the  deme  blessit  schaw. 

Doug,  VirgU,  39 

With  solas  thei  semble,  the  praddest  in  |>a11e, 
And  suwen  to  the  soveraine,  within  schanUs  schei 

Sir  Oavxtn  ana  Sir  Oal. 

Su.-O.  tikog,  Isl.  stog-r,  Dan.  «X*oir,  A.-S.  » 
Gael,  saeghas,  id.  The  term  as  used  in  C 
borrowed,  I  suspect,  from  some  of  the  Goth,  d 
(especially  as  it  does  not  occur  in  C.B.)  in  tl 
manner  as  Ir.  talvaitte,  woody,  from  Lat.  sglvet 

2.  It  seems  also  used  in  the  sense  of  ; 
thicket,  covert. 

The  place  he  tuke.  and  ful  princ  vnknaw 
Liegis  at  wate  rnder  the  deme  wotl  sdiam.  " 

Doug.  Virga,ZS 

Schaw  here  must  certainly  be  understood 
reying  a  diflferent  idea  from  tcod,  or  wood. 

ocAair,  according  to  Camden,  denotes  "mac 
near  together,  or  sKadow  of  trees.  '*  Remains,  Sui 
Lett.  S. 

This  seems  indeed  to  be  the  primary  and 
sense  of  the  word.     When  applied  to  trees,  tb 
is  evidently  secondary,  from  A.-S.   scua,   or 
tJtugga,  a  snadow,  because  of  the  shelter  tlicy 
V,  Skuo. 

It  is  evident,  at  any  rate,  that  it  is  tlie  sami 
word  which  signifies  a  ahadow  and  a  wood. 
8u.-Q.  sbog,  sylva,  cannot  be  viewed  as  ra 
different  from  skugga,  umbra.  Hire  views  0 
umbra,  as  the  root.    V.  Skuwes. 

ScuAWALDOURis,  s.  pL     Expl.  "  wan< 
in  the  woods,  subsisting  by  hunting." 

Willamo  of  CarrothjTis  ras 

Wjlh  hys  bretliyr,  that  war  manly, 

And  gat  till  him  a  cumjxiny, 

That  as  schaioaiiiowris  war  wakand, 

In-tU  the  Vale  of  Annand. 

Hyntovm,  viii.  29, 
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**8kawttt(lre4  oeeora  m  Knyghton. — Prompt  Par9, 
«nL  it,  dUeursor,  TagidHmdiia  ^ "  GL  Wvnt. 

Ifr.  Macphenoo  hu  obMrved,  thai  tchaw  and  wold 
htA  Mpiui/  wood,  forastk  ftoJ  But  tehaw,  in  this 
coB^poaiiMM,  may  signifjr  oorert,  q.  tiiOM  who  live  in 
tta  ahcller  of  the  woods.  Or  the  last  part  of  the  term 
■A/  bo  allied  to  A.-S.  weaUian^  Sa.-U.  waU-a^  pore* 
yinaii,  vanvL  Aocipiator  de  motn  inoonstante^ 
^■alia  e«t  Tagantiom  et  erronnm ;  Ihre,  in  to. 

To  SCHAWE.  V.  a.    To  sow. 

"'Abaahe  taks  of  Li  till  Donmetht  part  fra  the  Tode 
■Iripe  to  Edinglasse,  that  is  alsmekill  land  as  a  celdr 
ffMtBwiUscAaape."    Chart  Abexd.  MS.  FoL  140. 

SCHAWLDE,  0^:    Shallow.    V.  Schald. 

SCHAWME,^.    V.ScHALM. 

[SGHAYM,«.    Shame,  Barbour,  vii.  632.] 

SGHBAR,  8.    A  chair.    *<  Ane  gret  akkyn 
jc^Mr,"  a  great  oaken  chair,  AbercL  Reg. 

To  SGHED,  Shed,  v.  a.  and  it.    1.  To  divide, 
toaeparate. 

-Tlie  sterae  that  wm  itoot 


Hit  Sehir  Gawayne  on  the  sere,  qnhill  greTit  was  the  gay, 
Bitit  doone  the  bright  iplf,  and  ben'aUis  about ; 
Btkmidif  his  lehiie  wedu  sdiarply  away. 

Oawtm  and  OoL,  UL  27. 

M>ei.-Q.  dtaid-an,  A.-S.  teeod-an.  Tent.  Kheyd-eUt 
8b.<4}.  ahd-a,  separare,  partiri.  Lancash.  tktad^  sheeod. 
Id  diTidew  to  separate.    Sched^  id.  B^  Branne.    V. 


2.  To  party  to  separate  from  each  other. 

Gif  that  we  jdUrf, 

Then  saO  not  get  thy  poipese  sped. 

CherrU  and  Stae,  st  72. 

nan  fled  thay,  and  iked  thay, 
BMty  ane  fttmi  ane  ndder. 

BunCt  PUgr.,  WattovCM  Cott.,  VL,  24. 

B  afao  ooenrs  in  O.E.»  in  the  same  sense. 

K  was  peroeyued.  thei  were  renged  radie ; 

lb  how  tner  penoeu  weyued,  son  lie  mad  a  crie  ; 

*'Aime  we  vs  I  rede,  s  go  we  hanlilie, 

**lb  we  sail  mak  tham  sDlerff,  k  sondre  a  partie. 

R.  Brunne^  p.  159. 
••Depart,"  6L  Heame. 

S.  To  wehed  the  hair,  to  divide  the  hair  of  the 
forehead,  bj  combing  the  one  half  to  the 
right  side,  and  the  otiier  to  the  left,  S. 

4.  To  tehed  with^  to  part  with,  to  separate 
from. 

•*  O !  if  I  had  back*  i^;ain  where  I  had  it  once,  ten 
thonsand  worlds  should  not  gar  me  ahed  with  it  again.** 
W.  Guthrie's  Serm.,  p.  16. 

**  WhataooTer  thou  hast  done,  if  thou  hast  a  desire 
after  Jesus  Christ, — and  cannot  think  of  parting  with 
his  blessed  company  for  erer ;  or,  if  thou  must  aktd 
wiCft  him,  yet  dost  wish  well  to  him  and  all  his,  thou 
Bsedeat  not  suspect  thyself  to  be  guilty  of  this  un- 
pardonable sin.'^   Guthrie's  Trial,  p.  215. 

ScHED,  ScHEDE,  Sheddixg,  8.  1.  One 
quantity  separated  from  another  of  the 
same  kind. 

Than  Dares 
His  trew  comDanyeouns  ledis  of  the  prcis, — 
ens" 


For  sorrow  achskand  to  and  fra  bis  he<le, 

whisilppis. 
Doug.  Virgil,  lid,  83.       I 


And  9ch€ddis  of  Uade  farth  spittand  throw  his  lippis. 


Budd.  remlers  it  "streams,  ffushes."  But  it  rather 
denotes  blood  in  quantities  thrown  out  at  different 
times,  separate  clotts  of  blood ;  crassumcruorem,  Virg. 
V.  Subh. 

2.  Sehede  of  the  croun^  the  division  of  the 
hair  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  S.  elied  of 
tlie  hair. 

— Lo  the  top  of  litil  Ascaneos  hedo 
Amang  the  dulefoll  armes  wyll  of  rede 
Of  his  parentis,  from  the  sekede  of  his  croun 
Bchane  al  of  licht  Tnto  the  erd  adoun. 

Doug.  VirgU,  61,  431 

Her  wsT'ring  hair  dlsparpling  flew  apart 
In  seemly  vied, 

Hudson's  Judith,  p.  65. 

"Shame's  past  the  $hed  of  your  hair;"  Ferguson's 
S.  Pirov.,  p.  28,  spoken  to  those  who  are  impudent. 

[Shedding  is  a  form  still  in  common  use. 

Gin  he  look'd  blyth,  the  lassie  looked  mair, 
For  shame  was  past  the  shedding  o*  her  hair. 

Ross's  UeUnare,  First  Ed.,  103.] 

"  For  doutlea  mony  of  siclik  fomicatouris,  blindit  be 
carnal  concupiscence  of  thair  hart,  trowis  that  sym^il 
fotnicatioun  is  na  deadly  syn,  nor  to  thame  damnabil, 
and  sa  nocht  beand  punissit  be  man,  &  baiffand  na  feir 
of  God  and  alswa  scnamo  of  this  warld  being  ^t  tlio 
9ched  of  thair  heer,  thai  leiue  continually  in  huirdomo, 
thai  corrup  the  ayre  with  the  exempil  of  thair  unclein 
lyfe,  tiiai  lufe  and  cheris  all  that  are  siclik  as  thamo 
self,  thxu  bet  all  thame  that  leiuis  ane  chast  lyfe." 
Abp.  Hamiltoun's  Catechisme,  FoL  53,  54.  V.  also 
Boyd's  Ust  Battell,  d.  269. 

Belg.  schegdsel  des  haairs,  id. 

— '*  Suffering  these  sparkles  of  goodnease  to  die  out, 
after  that  they  bane  shaken  out  of  their  mouth  the 
bridle  of  restraining  grace  while  it  is  cast  loose,  lying 
upon  their  maine,  they  plod  on  from  one  sinne  to 
another,  till  shame  bee  i>a9/  theshtdde  of  their  haire^  so 
that  they  bee  passed  all  feeling."  Z.  Boyd's  Last  Bat- 
tell,  p.  269. 

The  only  idea  I  can  form  of  this  singular  figure  is, 
that,  as  it  is  the  face  which  is  subject  to  blushing,  the 

Krsons,  to  whom  this  language  is  applicable,  have  so 
it  all  sense  of  shame,  that  their  blushes  are  visible 
on  no  part  of  their  countenance ;  so  that  the  very 
power  of  testifying  consciousness  of  doing  wrong  has 
as  it  were  receded  from  every  part  that  can  possibly 
indicate  this,  and  sought  a  hidinc-place  for  itseu 
amidst  the  hair  that  covers  their  heads.  The  metaphor 
might  almost  seem  to  be  borrowed  from  the  language 
of  inspiration.  Jcr.  iii.  3,  in  which  Jerusalem  is  charged 
with  such  impudence  olforehtad,  that  she  *' refused  to 
be  ashamed.'' 

Besides  the  Belg.  phrase  quoted  above,  there  is 
an  old  Teut.  one  mentioned  by  Kilian,  srhegdzel  des 
koo/ds,  sinciput ;  q.  "the  shed  of  the  head."  He  expl. 
schegtlsel,  divisio,  separatio.  The  Swedes  have  a  sin* 
cular  phrase,  meant  to  convey  the  same  idea  as  ours  ; 
/Ion  har  baiU  hufvudet  af  skammen  ;  She  is  past  shame  ; 
literallv,  '*She  has  bitten  the  head  off  shame."  The 
learned  Verelius  has  given  an  old  Isl.  proverb,  which 
has  a  considerable  portion  of  that  kina  of  zest,  which 
seems  to  have  been  so  grateful  to  our  honest  but  un- 
polished ancestors.  Skomhiindum  nkitu  re/ar  i  brunui ; 
impudentibus  canibus  cacaniut  vulpes  in  fonto  vel 
puteo. 

SCHEIDIS,  8.  pL     [An  errat.  for  Scheil- 
DIS,  shields.] 

Thns  thai  mellit,  and  met  with  ane  stout  stevin. 
Thir  lafly  ledis  on  the  land,  without  legiaiice, 
With  seymely  sektidis  to  si'hew  thai  set  upone  serin ; 
Thir  eomly  knightis  to  kyth  ane  cruel  course  maid. 

(iatcan  and  Oot.,  iii  2. 
*\ShierdH,**  Gl. 
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[Sd  Ufione  sevln^  encountered  in  battle.  For  other 
meanings  of  this  phrase  ice  Halliweirs  Diet  under 
Set :  evidently  it  is  the  origin  of  our  modem  phrase,  ai 
mxe»  tukd  tevena,} 

SCHEIK,  8.     1.  The  cheek,  Aberd.  Reg. 

[2.  Metaph.9  bold  assertion,  mere  Avind,  in- 
Binoerityi  expressing  with  the  lips  what 
does  not  come  from  the  heart,  ShetK] 

SCHEILD,  s.    A  common  sewer. 

**  Syndry  Inglismen  knew  all  the  secretis  of  the 
place,  &  clam  up  throw  aiie  scheild,  and  brak  the  wall 
in  SIC  maner  that  thai  maid  aue  ^uiet  passage  to  thair 
lallowis."  Bellend.  Cron.,  B.  xvi.  c.  18.  I'er  eloacttm 
•nbterraneam,  Booth. 

"  The  heretik  Ariua  blasphemit  our  salniour  Christ 
dcnyand  his  deuinitie,  hot  he  esch5pit  nocht  the  ven- 
geance  of  God,  for  quhen  he  passit  to  the  acheild  to 
pm^  hia  wame,  al  Jiis  bowaUis  k  guttis  fell  doune 
throw  him,  and  awa  deit  miserablie."  Abp.  Hamil- 
toon's  Catechisme,  1551,  Fol.  33,  b. 

A.-S.  Mcelle,  terrae  concavitas  ;  Su.-O.-  Dan.  gkiul,  a 
•hed,  a  covert,  a  shelter ;  Germ.  »chlUl,  Alem.  acitlis, 
A  hiding-place.  A  sewer  might  rqceive  this  name,  as 
being  covered. 

SCHEILL,  in  pi.  Schelis.    V.  Sheal. 

[SCHEIP,  *.    A  sheep.] 

Scheip-Hewit,  adj.  Having  the  hew  or 
colour  of  the  wool,  as  it  comes  from  the 
iheepf  not  dyed. 

This  lowrie  little  snsner  mackis 
Bot  on  a  gray  bonnet  he  tackis  ; 
A  9cheip  Juwii  clock  to  cover  his  cleathis ; 
But  lad  or  boy  to  Leyth  he  geathis  ; 
Lapp  in  a  bott,  and  maid  him  boun ; 
Sen  syne  he  cam  not  in  the  toun. 
Legend  Bp.  Si,  Androis,  Poemt  Sixteenth  Cent.  p.  842. 

Thns  it  appears,  not  only  that  cloaks  or  mantles  of 
nndyed  wool  nad  been  worn  in  the  beginning  of  the 
■eventeenth  century,  by  men  of  the  lower  classes,  but 
that  this  term  was  then  in  use. 

SCHEIP-KEIPAB,  a.  [Lit.  groat-saver, 
cheap-liver ;  applied  to  a  penurious  churl.] 

That  pedder  brybour,  that  scheip-ketpar. 
He  teilis  thame  ilk  ane  caik  by  caik. 

BanncUyne  Poenu,  p.  171. 

This  does  not  signify  shepherd,  as  might  seem  at 
first  view; for  this  idea  has  no  connexion  with  the 
rest  of  the  stanza.  V.  HegemkraDer,  It  might  nig" 
mlj  Aopikeeper,  from  A.-S.  aceop^  Bel^.  achap,  as  men- 
tion is  made,  a  little  downward,  of  his  buith.  I  ques- 
tion, howevek*,  if  ehopheei>er  was  a  term  then  in  use. 
As  there  is  here  a  description  of  %.  penurious  wretch 
who  stavs  at  home  when  oread  is  to  be  baked,  counts 
it  idl  €a%k  by  caik,  and  carefully  locks  it  up  ;  achcip- 
heipar  mav  signify  keeper  of  provisions,  from  the  same 
ongin  with  Scoff,  scoffer,  (|.  v.  [Grain,  and  e8i)ecially 
oatfl,  when  husked  was  said  to  be  shaped ^  shani^d,  or 
$Cttuj*ed;  and  oats  in  that  state  were  called  shanef, 
$hafMt,  »caj)s,  scaups.  Hence,  as  oats  formed  the  chief 
article  of  food  in  Scotland,  one  who  was  saving  of  his 
food  would  be  called  a  shape-keeper,  a  groat-saver.] 

[To  SCHEIK,  V.  a.  To  cut,  but  generally 
applied  to  the  cutting  of  corn.  V.  Sciiere.] 

ScHEiitAR,  9.    A  reaper.    V.  Shearek. 

VOU  IV. 


SCIIEL,  SIIEL,  8.  [A  shell ;  mcl 
pudendum  mulicbre  ;  pi.  achellis^  Lyn 
Answer  to  the  Kingis  Flytiug,  1. 45.] 

*'Astnimpet,'*Sibb.GI. 

In  the  passage  referred  to,  which  is  rath 
coane  for  insertion,  Lyndsay,  with  creat  fr 
waritt  James  V.  of  the  ignominy  and  evil  consecj 
of  his  volnptuoas  life ;  and,  in  two  different  s 
he  compares  him  to  a  restless  ram  running 
among  tne  sheep.] 

[SCHELDIS,  s.pL  Shields,  Barbou 
217.] 

SCHELIS,  pi.  Winter  schelis,  Bellenc 
Sheal. 

SCHELLISi  «.  pL    Apparently,  scales. 
pair  of  achellU;"    Aberd.   Keg. 
sekaekf  lans. 

SCIIELL-PADDOCK,  s.  The  Ian( 
toise. 

^—Scheli'paddock,  ill-shapen  shit, 
Kid-bearded  jennet,  all  alilce  grit 

IVcUton's  Coll., 

**Tliat  thair  be  conyiet  ane  penny  of  silve 
the  Mary  ryal, — havand  on  the  ane  side  ane  I 
cnnmit,  ane  sckdl-poddok:  crepand  4ip  the  s' 
thesamyn."  Cardonners  Numismata  Scot.  Prel 
He,  by  mistake  expL  this  lizard,  p.  dS. 

This  intelligent  writer,  in  his  Note  on  t1 
inadvertently  contradicts  the  text.  For  h 
"The  famous  yew  tree  of  Cruickstone,  the  inh 
of  the  family  of  Damley  in  the  parish  of  Pa 
made  the  reverse  of  this  new  coin. 

Tliat  this  had  been  the  common  name  in  ' 
purt  of  the  seventeenth  century  appears  from  ^ 
imni.     "Testudo,  as^f-jNMfrfocilv     Vocab.,  ^ 

Belg.  sehiipad,  Teut.  schitd-pculd,  testudo ; 
ing  to  Kilian,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  shield. 
seems  more  natural  to  think,  that  it  received  tl 
from  its  being  covered  with  a  shell,  q.  the  si 
SiL-G.  skyllpadda,  or  as  Ihre  writes  it,  skf/l 
id.  Wachter  derives  sdiildpadde  from  schilu 
signifying  a  shield  but  a  covering ;  tectum,  o] 
torn. 

SCHELLIDI,  8.    A  low  worthless  fel 

"The  gratitude  of  thae  dumb  brutes,  and 
pnir  innocent,  brings  the  tears  into  my  auld  e< 
that  schdlum  ^lalcolm — but  Fm  obliged  to 
Talbot  for  putting  my  hounds  into  such  goo 
tion,  and  likewise  for  puir  Davie."    '\VaverIe}i 

Skinner  gives  skellum  in  the  same  sense.     V 

SCHELTRUM,  *.    V.  Sciiiltuum. 

SCIIENEy  SciiEYXE,  SciiANE,  Sciia: 
1.  Shining,  bright. 

Now  passis  fiirth  Cupide  full  diligent 

BeniiKl  with  him  the  Kingis  gifti:^  scl^enc, 
Qohilk  suM  be  i>reseDt  to  the  riall  Queue. 

Doug.  Virgil, 

2.  Beautiful. 

On  kneis  scho  felle,  and  cr}'it.  For  Marye  schf 
Let  sklandyr  be,  and  fleniyt  out  of  your  thod 

Wallace,  iL  3 

Or  here  ^tcrhaps  it  signifies  pure. 

It  is  often  used  substantively,  like  bright,  J 
This  Dawy  Erie  ^it  on  that  xchene 
Dawy,  that  ves  sla}-ne  at  Kylblcno. 

Wfjntoicit,  viit 
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Ife.  Ifaephenon  ot)Mnr«s,  that  ''this  rery  maeh  re- 
Oaiian'B  beautiful  metaphor  of  Sun-beam,  or 
Btmm.**    Note,  p.  497. 
■Bd  acAojid,  id.    It  is  laid  of  the  Peacock, 
ttiftlMla 

Mrowd  ia  hitadbeiM  weid,  and  mAoim  in  his  ichaipw 

ffoulaU,  L  7.  m 

I  ha?e  aMemit  to  your  presence,  pretioos  and  puir, 
.  T»  aek  Imp  into  haist  at  your  Hofrnace. 
That  ve  mud  erye  nnonn  Christ,  that  all  hes  in  cuir, 
1^  snape  me  aae  Mtmd  bird  in  a  schorl  space. 

/to,  9,  MSL 

A.-Sb  jen^  arono,  So.-0.  elon,  akicn,  Oerm.  tehon, 
id.  fcwi  A.-S.  edjMifi,  Qenn.  acAcm-en,  to  shine. 


SCBESE,  SCHETNEy  S»      Boautj. 

My  sdnottd  and  my  scKene  were  schyre  to  be  schawin. 

TH  than  Us  ttkjfne,  enllonr,  and  figure  glaid 
IsMt  al  vent,  nor  his  bewty  defaid. 

Dcmg,  Vtrga^  803, 24. 


Li  Uus  ■wteph.  senseyk/jTor  seems  to  be  used  in  the 

--^  *      V.  SCBASSD^  id. 


8CHENEIT,  part.  pa. 

Thair  ^eris  in  splendris  sprent, 
te  srksHis  tchenkit  and  schent 

CfawcM  and  OoL,  H  24. 

AnnL  Finkertoo.    But  it  seems  rather  to  mean, 
if^lalea,    shaken;    Germ.     sc/itrf/tcX'-en,     motitare, 
rndt-en,  labare.    In  Edit.  150S,  schonlU. 


SCHENT,  parL  pa.     1.   Confounded,  dis- 
turbed. 

AB  tkoMh  the  erth  wald  mTddyl  with  the  see. 
And  with  dflnae  or  innndatloun  schent^ 

Osoir  and  eoniound  athir  element 

Dtmg.  Virga,  414,  44. 

%.  Overpowered^  overcome. 


Bel 


m  time  eike  to  thame  ouereummin  and  $ehaU 
rttunis  in  breistis  hardiment. 

Doug.  Virga,  61, 2a 


8.  Dq^nded,  dishonoured. 


lia  qnhat  hnd  lyii  thou  mauglit  and  »chent, 

Tkf  tee  Dody  and  membris  tyrryt  and  rent  f 

Douff.  Virga,  294,  28. 

fhm  the  seharp  rolk  skarslte  with  grete  slicht 

'us  can  Tpwreile  b* — *^* "  '*  *" 

and  seiuiil  scho 


Ssnestns  can  Tpwreile  his  schip  enil  dicht^- 
MoUit  and  $ekemi  scho  cnmmb ' 


li   bott  these 


hame  full  slaw. 

Ihid.,  136,  45. 

bA  these  pjsces,  H  may,  however,  signify, 
maimed.    CThancer,  shend,  to  ruin.    Itia  also 
OlS.  as  signifying  to  degrade. 
A.^    semd'-an^    oonfundere,    dedecorare;    TeuL 
•cleMl-en^  id.  alsob  Tiolare,  deformore. 

To  ScHENTy  V.  a.  and  n.     1.  To  destroy,  to 
kill. 


Hdene  I  espy.  • 


Bche  dreding  les  the  Troyanis  wald  hir  scfwni, 
And  Gsst  sum  way  for  hir  distructioun, 
Bseaus  all  Troy  for  hir  was  thus  bet  down— 

Bir  self  sche  hid  therfore. 

Jhuff.  TirgU,  58,  6. 

Thvs  it  is  osed,  O.E. 


lb  declh  ther  wold  me  have  ydo. 

Be  wocdes  of  bar  mouthe, 

Vdl  may  man  konth  they  tchend, 

Lybcaut,  RUsotCt  E,  If.  Jl,,  Q.  60, 


2.  To  go  to  rain. 

ThT  strviee  BKmy  safr  lepentSy 
Qaksn  body,  flune,  and  substance  ihtnts, 
And  saul  in  pereL 

Scott,  Evergreen,  1 112. 

Uus  is  eridently  formed  from  the  part.  pa.  of  the 
(KKw.Sekead. 

(To  SCHER,  V.    V.  ScHERE.] 

SCHERAGOLE»    s.       A    disturbance;    a 
squabble,  Upp.  Clydes.    Y.  Shibraolie. 

SCHERALDy  ScnERBT,  Sgharet,  s.     A 
green  turf ;  ahirrel^  shirret^  Aberd.  Banffs. 

And  he  him  self  the  Troyane  men  fute  hate 
On  eonkis  of  gersy  ecAero^u  has  doun  set 

Ihuff.  Virga,  216,  52. 

-T6  the  commoun  goddis  eik  bedene 
conerit  with  the  scA«rD(2(f  grene. 

Hnd,,  410,  53. 

'It  hsd  nn  oat  passage  hot  at  ane  part  quhilk  was 

by  thaym   with   flaikis,  eehereUis  and  treis." 

CroQ.,  B.  iT.  o.  3. 

'TIm  eonfiderat  kyngis  to  put  remeid  to  thir  im- 

and  that  the  enrage  and  spreit  of  thair 


ly  snld  not  dekay  be  lang  tary  commandit  ilk  man 
to  wyn  als  mony  eeherettU  on  the  ground  (as  he  mycht 
beii)  to  mak  ane  gait  throw  the  mos  to  assailye  uiair 
Ibid.,  B.  Yiii.,  o.  13.    CespiUs  terra  exci- 


n 


*'TIm  floors  [were]  laid  with  sreen  echarets  and 
asedwi^ta,  and  flowers,  Siat  no  man  knew 
he  yeid,  but  as  he  had  been  in  a  garden.*' 
^  p.  146. 
"On  a  saddenty,  our  great  gilligapous  fallow  o'  a 
nnsfhmsn  tamed  o*er  our  gallant  cart  amon'  a  heap  o* 
sUmis  an'  peat-mow.**    Journal  from  London,  p.  3. 
**8kirr€tM,  tnfta,"  GI.  Shirr. 

**¥nmk  ekeetr,  q.  d.  new  sAom  or  cut  out,"  Rudd., 
SUk  Fsrhaps  radier  from  Germ,  echarr-en,  9cherr*€n, 
tooEBSSoslpere,  radere ;  seharte,  fragmentum,  res  fracta, 
(caesma)  Tenl  wchorre,  gleba,  ccspes ;  Kilian. 

SCHERE,  Sheer,  adj.     Waggish ;  A  sheer 
dogf  a  wag,  S. 

Tmt.  akeer-en,  illodere,  nnnri ;  or  it  may  be  merely 
an  obliqne  use  of  E.  sheer.    \.  Scbibe,  adj. 

To  SCHERE,  ScHER,  v.  a.  and  n.     1.  To 
cut,  to  part,  to  divide. 

IW  varrant  Testure  of  the  Tenust  vale 

Schiowdes  the  echerand  twr, 

Jhug.  Virga,  400,  88. 

[2.  To  cut  com,  or  grass  with  a  hook^  S.] 

[ScHERiiKD,  part.  pr.      Shearing,    cutting^ 
BaiiMHir,  xvi.  455.] 

Schere;  Shear,  «.     1.  The  parting  between 
the  thighs,  S. 

Like  to  sne  woman  her  onir  portrsture, 
Ane  lair  viiginis  body  donne  to  hir  schere  ; 
Bot  hir  hynd  partis  ar  els  grete  wele  nere 
As  bene  the  hidduoos  haddum  or  ane  nubale. 

Doug,  virga,  82,  23. 

[2.  A  cat,  slice ;  used  also  for  eherin,  a.  v. 
Cljdes.] 

scindere;   Sn.-0.    ekaera,  partirl. 
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8oHERB-BiurE|    Sheab-Bake,    s.     The  os 

In  Tent  there  is  ft  «.  which  has  a  great  resemblance ; 
9ekerde-heen'€m^  grallare,  divaricari,  distendere  pedes, 
iiTe  crura ;  to  stridsu 

[SCHERERE,  ScHERAREy  «.  A  shcarer;  also, 
one  who  dresses  the  pile  of  cloth,  Accts.  L. 
H*  Treasurer,  i.  17,  Dickson.] 

[SCHERTN,  SCHERINO»  $.  1.  Cutting;  the 
act,  time,  or  manner  of  shearing  or  cutting, 
S. 

2.  Dressing  the  pile  of  woollen  cloth,  Accts. 
L.  H.  Treasurer,  i.  138,  Dickson.] 

SCHERENE, «.    Syren,  enchantress. 

Nstonr  as  crsflely  alwe  j 

Hei  done  depsini  that  sweit  MAanene.— — 

JBannaiyne  Poems,  p.  101. 

To  SCHESGH,  v.  a.  To  elect,  to  choose. 
Schesehitj  Aberd.  Reg.,  V.  16. 

To  SOHETE,  r.  a.    To  shut. 

The  paill  saalis  he  caachb  oat  of  hell. 
And  Tthir  sam  than  with  gan  Kheie  ful  hot 
Deip  in  the  soniafnll  crisle  helliii  pot. 

■  Doug,  Virgil,  108, 15. 

Pnt.  9ehet,  shut    V.  Ukwab. 

This  V.  was  used  in  O.E.  **ScheUyn  with  lockes. 
8ero.  Obsero. — Sckelgnge^  ochHtynge  or  apeiynge, 
dansura.    SekeUgnge  oat.    Exclnsio.*'    Promi)t.  Parr. 

A.-S.  teyU'OM,  obserarc,  Teut.  sehuU-en,  intercla- 
dere,  clandere.  Perhaps  tiie  original  idea  is  retained 
in  8a.-0.  dbial-a,  tmdere,  impellere ;  a  door  being 
shut  by  a  pnah  at  thmst. 

[SCHETinS,  s.  pL  The  projecting  sides  of 
a  cart ;  also,  the  cross  timbers  to  which  the 
bottom  of  the  cart  is  nailed,  Accts.  L.  H. 
Treasurer,  i.  281,  291,  Dickson.] 

[SCHETIS,  s.pl.  Sheets,  Barbour,  xiii.  225, 
(rubric),  Skeat's  Ed.] 

[SQHEW,  pret.  Showed,  Barbour,  x.  161 : 
part.  pa.  schewiij  sehewin^  Accts.  L.  H. 
Treasurer,  i.  13,  204,  Dickson.] 

[To  SCHE W.  Shew,  r.  a.  and  n.  To  swing ; 
also,  to  move  up  and  down,  to  shove ;  as, 
''  To  schew  on  a  yett,"  i.e.,  to  swing  on  a 
gate ;  ^  To  scliew  the  box  roun,**  to  shove, 
&C.,  Clydes.] 

[Schew,  s.  A  swing,  a  sea-saw;  also,  a 
shove,  ibid.] 

Sohewe,  pret.    Shoved. 

Himself  the  eowbil  with  his  bolm  tvathltchewe. 
And  qtihen  him  list  halit  vp  sails  fewe. 

Doug.  Virgil,  173,  49. 
Tent.  Khtgihen^  protmdere. 

To  SCHEW,  r.  tf.  and  m.    To  sew,  S. 

"Item,  ane  dowblet  of  blak  sating  cuttit  out  npoun 
Uak  taflate,  with  ane  saiaU  freinye  of  gold,  and  but* 


tonis  of  9ckewing  gold  in  the  breist.*'    lavcnto 
1641^  pw  89.    This,  in  the  next  article,  is  called 

To  SCHEYFF,  v.  n.    To  escape. 

He  said,  My  lonle,  my  consalll  will  I  ciff ; 
Bot  ye  do  it,  frai  scaith  ye  may  not  Ktif0, 
Yhe  mon  tak  pess,  with  out  mar  Uryng, 
As  for  a  tyme  we  may  sent  to  the  King. 

ITattfla,  lit  26^ 
Tent  seAa(#Vfi,  to  fly. 

[SCHE YNE,  adj.  .  Beautiful.    V.  Sci 

SCHEYTSCHAKKING,  «.     A  dut 
merly  exacted  from  farmers,  who  hac 
to  sell,  in  the  market  of  Aberdeen. 
who'bought  up  the  grain  had  claiini 

.  perquisite  all  that  adiiered  to  the 
«A«ei«,  &c.  Aberd.  Keg.,  A.  1541 
Skatt,  t;. 

[To  SCHID,  Schide,  v.  a.    To  cleave 
chip ;  part,  pa^  schidit. 

Grete  eschin  stokkis  tumbillis  to  the  ground ; 
Witii  wedgeis  sdiidit  gan  the  birkis  sound. 

Doug,  Virgil,  1 

The  mekill  sillls  of  the  warren  tre 

Wyth  weclgeis  and  with  propi>is  bene  dinide, 

The  Strang  gustand  ceder  is  sJ  to  sdud. 

Ibid,, ; 

Schide,  Schyde,  Stde,  8.     1.   A 
piece  of  wood,  a  billet. 

At  this  ilk  feirs  yonng  knycht 

Ane  hait  fyrebrand  kest  scbo  birnand  brich 
And  in  his  breist  this  furious  lemaud  schiiU 
WiUi  dedely  suioik  fyzit  depe  can  bvde. 

Doug,  Virgilf 

Sam  Tthir  presit  with  tckidis  and  nicny  au< 
The  fyre  blesis  about  the  rufe  to  sling. 

Jbid., 

O.E.  ** Schyde  wode.     Teda.     Assula  ve 
Cadia."    Prompt.  Parr. 

**Scgde  of  wode,  [Fr.]  buche,  movie  de 
Pabgr.  a  iu.  F.  61.  b. 

2.  A  chip,  a  splinter. 

King  Latinus  kindyllis,  on  thare  gy 
Apoun  the  altaris  for  the  sacrifice 
The  clere  tchgdis  of  the  dry  fpe  brandis. 

Doug,  Virgil, 

3.  Improperly  used  to  denote  a  large 
flesh  cut  off. 

Forth  haae  thay  rent  thare  cntrellys  fnl  v 
Syne  hakkyng  thame  by  tailyt* i»  and  l>c  si 
In  the  hayt  llambis  brj'cht  has  thamc  laid. 

Doug.  Virgil 

A»  conjoined  with  taVgeU,  this  can  scare 
Mes  or  halves  of  the  animal.  Frusta  is  the 
by  MaflTci.    Caesim  in  frusta  trucidant. 

Rudd.  derives  it  from  Lat.  ^ciditnn,  C 
from  ^x^i^f  eeindo.  But  whatever  relation 
may  be  aupposed  radically  to  have  to  th< 
immediately  allied  to  A.-S.  8ctde,  a  billet 
Lancash.  shhle;  Isl.  Su.-G.  flUl,  Gcrni.  acf 
fissum,  lamina  lignea ;  split- wood. 

The  4L,  in  its  various  forms,  has  evidently 
from  the  Goth,  verbs,  signifying  ib  sex>aratc 
aa  Tent,  fcheyd'tn,  achced-tn,  divide  re  ;  L 
•cicf-i.     V.  Scii£D,  V, 

ScniDiTj  part.  2^0'     Cloven,  split. 
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SCHIERE,  t.    [Visage,  mien.] 

On  twA  itedts  thai  ftnid,  vith  an*  tterne  »ekiere» 

.Oawan  and  ChL^  IL  24. 
CAeer,  Pinkerton. 

8CHILDERNE,  Schidderem,  #• 

*'They  diachaige  any  peraons  whataomevcr, — to  sell 
or  Imy, — ^Mortyms,  Sehtddertuu^  Skaildraik,  Ilcrroii, 
Butter,  or  any  aik  kynde  of  fowllca."  Acta  Jo.  VI., 
1600^  e.  93,  tMdtrnta^  Skene,  Pec.  Crimes,  Tit.  iii., 
c:  S.  a.  0. 

Qo.  if  the  Shoveler,  E.  Anas  clypeata,  Linn.  Germ. 
wAkld'tmUt  Frisch  ? 

SCHILL,a£fy.    Shrill,  S.    V.  Skirl. 

Wideqnhan  witb  fon  so  Eolos  schootls  BchUl, 
In  this  ooBgelit  seaoon  scharp  and  chill 

Ikmg.  rirgU,  201,  35b 

Thia  term  oocnra,  although  rarely,  in  O.E. 

Than  Uewe  the  tmmpes  fnlle  load  k  full  aehille. 

IL  Bruune,  p.  30. 

Sibh.  oddly  refers  to  Tent,  tchreif,  clamor.  It  ia 
•ndently  allied  very  closely  to  Alem.  teUl-eH,  tcheil-en. 
ttdl-tm^  aonare.  P^tenom  bcUIH  also  tin  lira; 
Itelterinm  aonat  inatar  lyrao;  Notker.  Paal.  cxli.  1. 
JHm  tilmmn  tchdl  in  miHen  onm  ;  Thy  voice  sounds  in 
my  ears ;  Willeram.  cap.  it  14.  ap.  Wachter.  Svr. 
mailf  tkaif  aoond ;  laL  skkdl,  sonorous,  sl-iaU  hogg^ 
retber  aonomm;  Germ,  wchali,  xhaH'tn,  to  sound, 
seketten^  tingling ;  Belg.  «»«  aehtlU  stem,  a  shrill  voice. 
Hence  Germ,  geheile,  a  bell ;  S.  tkellei,  q.  v.  a  sort  of 
fattle ;  GaeL  tgaiam^  to  tinklo,  to  give  a  shrill  cry,  is 
•ridently  allied. 

SCHILL,  ScniL,  adj.    Chill,  S.B. 


— : — ^Foll  oft  in  aehU  vvnteris  t^de. 
The  gum  or  glew  amyd  tne  woddis  wyde. 
Is  woont  to  sehene  jallow  on  the  grane  new. 

Aw9L  Virgil,  170, 10. 

Sdkittf  ibid.  1^1, 30.  The  S.  pronunciation  has  more 
affinity  than  the  K.  to  Sa.-G.  neal,  aubfrigidns ;  a  word, 
which,  aooQcding  to  Dire,  is  used  only  by  the  Swedes. 
Hence  laL  aioa/'^  refrigerare.  He  says  that  it  pro- 
perlv  denotes  chillness  produced  by  the  breeze,  from 
iMvuer,  aura.  But  as  K.  ckilt  has  been  immediately 
formed  from  A.-S.  er/f,  algor,  perhape  we  ought  to 
tnoe  Sa.-G.  ewaf  to  tgl-a,  refrigerare. 

SCHILLING,  «.      Grain   freed  from  the 
husk.    y.  Shilling. 

SCHILTHRUM,      ScniLTRU3i,     Schyl- 
TRUM,  t.     [A  squadron,  a  compact  body  of 
^  anned  men  J 

The  Inglis  men,  on  othrr  part}'. 
That  as  angelb  achane  mycbtly. 
War  nocht  arayit  on  sic  mancr : 
For  all  thair  bataillis  xamyn  wer 
la  a  tekHikruML    Bot  qnbethir  it  was 
Throw  the  gret  stratneH  of  tlit*  place 
That  thai  war  in,  to  bid  fcehtiug ; 
Or  that  it  wes  for  abaysing ; 
I  wate  nocht    But  in  a  schifirun 
It  sem  jt  thai  war  all  and  sum  ; 
Owtane  the  awawanl  anerly, 
That  rrcht  with  a  gret  cumpany, 
Be  thalm  selwjn,  arayit  war. 

Bariour,  xiL  425,  MS. 

Of  wyt  for-thi  and  gret  wertn 
8ic  dowtis  and  peryh*^  til  ithchcwe 
All  that  Schyltfttm  thai  ftlw  down 
And  aawfyd  of  Berwyk  swa  the  town. 

11  ynf^^'**  ^ii-  IL  35. 

According  to  Mr.  Macphcrs^m,  this  ia  "a  M-ord  of 

which  the  precise  meaning  is  unknown,  if  indeed  it  has 

Bot  had  more  meanings  than  one.'*     Mr.  Pinkcrton 

observes,  that,  "  from  llcamc's  Robert  of  Gloucester, 


it  appears  that  a  tchUlrum  is  an  host  ranccd  in  a  round 
fbnn.'*  The  Bruce,  vol.  ii.,  p.  137,  N.  It  would  seem 
that  neither  of  these  gentlemen  has  obser\'ed  that  tho 
word  is  immediately  derivcil  from  A.-S.  I  find  it 
nelled  two  wava.  Sceol-truma,  coetus,  cohors,  turma. 
Aceowling  to  this  orthocraphy,  it  would  appear  to  bo 
composed  of  aero/,  a  multitude,  and  fmrn,  a  troop  or 
banu,  or  composition  of  the  word  indicates  nothing  as 
to  the  form,  though  it  ia  clear  from  Barbour's  dcscrip- 
tion  that  this  was  peculiar  ;  for  he  describes  the  van- 
guard aa  differently  disposed.  The  true  orthography 
seems  to  be  teM'truma,  which  L]^e  renders,  scutum 
validom,  testndo.  Thus  he  has  evidently  viewed  the 
word  as  compounded  of  ticyld,  a  shield,  and  trum, 
powerfnL  Bat  perhaps  the  lost  word  ia  rather  trnma, 
q.  a  troop  with  ahields,  or  a  troop  in  the  form  of  a 
shield. 

Thia  etymon,  aa  well  as  the  translation  of  the  wonl 
by  UMmdo^  indicates  the  form  of  the  Schiltrum,  I  need 
acarcely  say,  that  properly  it  must  have  meant  a  bo<ly 
of  armed  men  closely  pined  to  each  other,  and  covering 
their  heada  with  their  bucklers,  so  tliat  the  mossivo 
weapons  of  their  enemies  could  not  hurt  them.  In 
thia  sense  A.-S.  acyldtruma  was  certainly  used.  For 
Lye  quotes  a  phntse  from  Aelfric*s  Gram,  which 
eonveys  this  idea.  Under  thkcum  acyld-truma^  subter 
densa  testndine.  This  term  therefore  expresses  that 
figure  which  has  been  called  in  Gr.  x^^^^lf  Lat. 
UdHdOf  Fir.  torfue,  £.  iortoUe,  Belg.  BchiM-pad,  Germ. 
fchUd-kroUt  a  tortoise,  tehUd-duck,  testudo  militaris. 

But  although  this  must  have  been  the  original 
meaning,  there  is  no  certain  evidence  that  it  is  used 
in  thia  sense  b^  Barbour.  All  that  clearly  appears, 
from  his.  descnption  of  the  battle  of  BannocVburn, 
m,  that  the  whole  armv  of  the  English,  except  the 
vanguard,  formed  one  body,  insteacT of  being  m  dis- 
tinct battalions,  like  that  of  the  Scots.  For  having 
said  of  the  Scots,  that  thoy  were 

In  thair  haiaiUit  all  purwayit 

With  thair  braid  baneris  all  displajit ; 

and  that 

Thai  went  all  forth  in  gad  aray. 
And  tuk  the  plane  full  apertly  ; 

he  adds,  that  the  English 

War  nocht  arrayit  on  sic  maner : 
For  all  thair  bataillis  samyn  wer 
la  a  MchUikrwm, 

B.  XiL  411,  420,  427,  &c. 

He  sajra,  that  he  knows  not  whether  this  was  for 
want  of  room  to  extend  themselves  properly,  or  from 
fear.  Afterwards  he  calls  this  large  boiiy  a  gret  «c/ief- 
tmrn,  443.  Wyntown  seems  to  use  the  term  still  more 
generally,  as  merely  denoting  a  body  of  armed  men, 
and  aa  equivalent  to  Hyrmle,  q.  v.  Lye,  vo.  I/reotha, 
eonjectnres  that  the  military  tortoise  was  also  called^ 
1^  the  A.-Saxons,  Bord-hreotfia,  and  Srgld-hreolha. 

The  word  occurs  in  Rich.  Coear  de  Lyon — 

Asonder  he  brake  the  schellron. 

It  is  also  used  by  R.  Brunne,  when  describing  the 
Battie  of  Faukirke  [Falkirk],  p.  305— 

Ther  Mckdtnm  soue  was  shad  with  Inglis  that  were  gode. 

Shad  aignifies  parted,  separated.  Warton  under- 
stands ackeltron  as  denoting  "soldiers  drawn  np  in  a 
circle ;"  Hist.  E.  P.  L  1C6.  This  seems  indeed  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  term,  according  to  the  description 
given  by  R.  Brunne,  p.  304,  305 — 

Oar  Inglis  men  k  thei  thertogidere  niette, 
Ther  fonnast  conrey,  ther  bakkis  togidere  scttc, 
Ther  spere5i  poynt  ouer  poynt,  so  sare  k  so  thikke, 

k  fast  togidere  joyiit,  to  m  it  was  ferlike. 

Strength  siild  iion  haf  Imd.  to  |>erte  tliaiii  thorgh  oute, 
So  Wer  thei  set  sad  with  poyntcs  roiimU  aftoute, 

••Tlic  Fcottcs,"  according  to  Hollinsheil,  "were 
denidcd  into  four  schiltront,  as  they  termed  them. 
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or  M  we  may  sav,  'round  battailcsi,  in  f»mie  of  a 
circle,  in  the  wbicne  stoodo  theyr  people,  that  caricd 
long  staues  or  spearcs  M'hich  they  crossed  joyntlv  to- 
gitGer  one  wythin  an  other,  betwixt  which  jtchilfrotu 
or  round  battails  were  certain  spaces  left,  the  which 
wer  filled  wyth  theyr  archers  and  bowmen,  anfl  behindo 
all  these  were  theyr  horsmen  placed."  V.  Gl.  R. 
Bmnne,  p.  647. 

[Lit.,  a  shield- troop,  i.e.,  an  armed  comfiany  ;  from 
A.-S.  tcj^ld,  a  shield,  and  truma,  a  troop;  and,  as 


note  to  Barbour,  xii.  429.] 

SCHBOIEK, «.    Glare. 

*' We  descried,  by  the  schhnmfr  of  the  snow,  and  a 
ghastly  streak  of  moon-licht— that  fKisscd  over  the 
fields,  a  farm  steading."    K.  Gilhaize,  ii.  270, 

"  The  ocean  was  all  glowing  and  ^Iden  with  the 
dimmer  of  the  setting  sun."    Ibid.,  u  45.    V.  Skim- 

MKRTX. 

[SCIIIPy  #.     A  ship ;  pi.  achippis^  Barbour, 

X.  98.] 
Sghip-Brokin,  part.  pa.     Shipwrecked. 

I  reaaoit  him  tchip-hrokin  fra  the  stey  grouii«I, 
Wilsam  and  misterfull  of  al  warldi«  tlivtig. 

Doug.  I'l/yi/,  112,  4SL 

The  same  idiom  appears  in  Sw.  $l-fpa-brott,  from 
hryt<if  to  break.  Teut.  arhip-broke,  shipwreck ;  and 
Lat.  naiiifragiumf  from  nacU  and/raiiyo. 

ScuiPFAiR,  8.  The  act  of  making  a  voyage ; 
navigation,  a  sea  voyage. 

That  is  an  ile  in  the  so ; 

Quhar  ala  gret  stremys  ar  rynoand. 
And  ala  peralou»,  and  mar 
TiU  our  saile  thsdm  in  to  Achip/air^ 
As  is  the  raiss  of  Brvtangye. 

Jiarbour,  iiL  eS6,  MSw 
Sehipfar,  ibid.,  692. 

A.-S.  tcip-fyrd^  navalis  expeditio,  from  fcip^  tJidfar' 
on,  to  fare,  to  go,  Sw.  slepp^^/art,  id. 

ScHiPPARy  B.    A  shipmastcri  [a  skipper.] 

*'Fonrtly,  ye  suld  vse  the  law  or  commandis  of 
God  as  the  BchipjHir  of  a  schip  vsis  his  cont|)as ;  for 
his  oompas  mouis  nocht  nor  drvuis  noclit  tlie  scliip  on 
the  braid  &  stormy  see  to  gud  hauiu,  hot  the  »chipj>ar 
haiffand  a  wynd,  takis  tent  to  the  dcrcctioun  of  his 
compos,  quhil  he  cum  to  ano  gud  hauin."  Abp. 
Hamiltoun*8  Catechisnie,  Fol.  80,  U.  iL  b.  S.  [Dan. 
skipper,  Du.  tehipjfer.] 

[SCHIPPING,  B.     Shipping,  Barbour,  xvi.  16.] 

[ScHiPPiT,  part.  pa.  Ship[)ecl,  embarked, 
ibid.,  xiv.  20.] 

SCHIR,  ScHYii,  Syre,  Seue,  b.  1.  ''Sir, 
lord,  anciently  one  of  the  greatest  titles 
that  could  be  given  to  any  prince;"  Gl. 
Wynt. 

This  Emperowre  Schyr  Cliarl3's,  than 
Emperowre,  wes  gud  Cry.Htyiie  matt. 

WjftUoteu,  Yl  8.  87. 

^This  Kyng  than  of  Ingland 

Bad  the  Lord  of  Northwmhv  rlaml, 
Schyr  Sward,  to  rys  wytli  all  his  iiivcht 
In  Malcolmys  heliMs  to  wyu  liys  ry>-1it. 

JOid,,  18.  853. 
Qnhen  this  Charlys  the  thryd  wav  dcile, 
Arnwlphus  twelf  yhcre  iii  kys  stodc 


Lo^l  we-i  halo  of  the  Em  pyre, 
And  goveniyd  it  as  ol  it  *yrt, 

TUh  Nynus  had  a  sone  aliiaa 
Sere  Dardane  Lord  de  Frygya. 


i6uf.,  1 


Ibid., 

It  was  so  usual,  in  ancient  ^Titins,  to  < 
title  on  persons  of  rank  or  authority,  tliat  R. 
dabbs  Noah  hintaelf. 

Of  thare  dcdes  Ralle  be  nir  sawe, 
In  what  tyme  k  of  wliat  lawe, 
I  Mile  yow  schewe  fro  gre  to  gre, 
Sen  the  tyme  of  Sir  Noe. 

ProLioChn 

This  title  was  also  given  to  Popes  and  Bii 

la  this  niene  tytne  the  Kyng  Heury 
Of  Inglaod  wrat  rycht  reverently 
Til  the  Pa^ic  Schyr  of  Adryane. 

IVyntowHf  1 

TIte  Kyschape  that  tyme  of  Glasgwe, 
Of  Glendwnwyn  Schyre  Mathw, 
Of  the  Hequian.  dyd  that  niea. 

Ibid., 

This  title  descended  at  lencth  to  ordiu; 
V.  Pope's  Kxiuiits.  Rudd.  derives  it  fro 
as  contracted  from  Miftnenr,  from  Lat.  genio 
etymon  given  by  the  Teamed  Hickes  is  fai 
ba3l>le,  from  Goth.  Sihor,  lord.  Augustine 
that  the  Gothic  Christians,  who  were  captir 
used  to  say  in  their  own  barbarous  lang^ 
S'ihor,  i.e..  Lord  have  mercy.  This  is  fn 
mjora,  as  signifying  a  victor,  one  who  triv 
this  from  «/«/«,  victory.  Wormius  obscrv 
or  Star  was  used  more  anciently  than  Ha 
the  same  meaning. 

2.  Schir  is  stilt  used  in  comp.  in  th< 
faAerjS.    V.  Gudschyr. 

SGIIIRE,  SciiYUE,  SniKE,  adj. 
bright,  E.  sheer. 

Thus  said  Hectour,  and  schew  fnrth  in  hi* 
The  dreidful  vailis,  vrympillis  and  garland 
Of  Vesta  goddes  of  the  erd  and  fyre, 
QnhUk  in  her  tempill  etemall  birnis  scfu'ri 

Doug,  Vi 

2.  Clear,  as  opposed  to  what  is  nuu 

"Clear  liquor  wo  call  $tilrt,**  S.B.  G 
improperly  applied  to  what  is  thin  in  th( 
"thin  cloth,'^  ibid. 

3.  Pure,  mere,  S. 

This  cuntrc  is  ful  of  Ca}'nes  kyn. 
And  syc  schyre  schrewis. 

Doug,  Virgil,  Prol 

'•'Scot,  we  say,  a  i*hirefool,  a  shire  hum 
potus  nebulo ;  *'  Rudd.  pron.  rkeer,  fhctr, 

What  nec«l  ye  tak  it  ill. 

Tluit  Allan  buried  yu  in  Rhyme  ?— 
He's  naithing  but  a  thire  dalt  lick. 

Jlauutay'e  J* 

"A  derer  wag,"  Gl.  Ramsay;  rath 
wag." 

A.-S.  ecire,  Isl.   Su.-G.  »kir,   Alcm. 
9ehier,  purus. 

To    SCIIIRE,    SCIIAIR,    SCIIARE, 

f>our  off  the  thinner  or  lighter  f 
iquidy  to  separate  a  liquor  f  ron 
Lotli.,  Clydes. 

Su.-G.  skaer-a,  purgare,  sHr'a,  cinund 

ScniRiXS,  B.pL     Any  liquid  subst: 
off,  Koxb. 
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SCHIREFFi  t.     A  messenger,  an  inferior 
officer  for  executing  a  summons. 

**I  Gawui  Ramsay,  Messenger,  anc  of  the  9ckirtffi$ 
bk  thai  pari  within  constitute,  past  at  commandment 
sf  tlur  our  Sonerano  Ladjrit  lettens,  and  in  hir  graois 
and  anthoritie,  wamit  the  said  Matthew  &le  of 
oc  at  Ids  dweUing-pIaces  of  Glas^w  and  Don* 
le  respedive."  Bucnanan's  Detection,  F.  i.  b. 
hk  the  Qneen's  letter,  appointing  the  trial  of  Both- 
wall,  all  the  messengers,  employed  to  summon  the 
aoooaer  and  witnesses,  are  called  **9ehirtgU  in  that 
part  eoojwietlie  and  seuerallie,  speciallie  constitute." 
fiid..  B.  a.  a. 
This  la  evidently  an  improper,  as  it  is  an  nnosnal, 
of  the  wora,  instead   of  moires  or  ichirefs 


8CHIRRA,  ScHiRRATE^  B.    A  sheriff. 

— **Th0  party  spnlyhet  or  reft  saU  plenyhe  to  the 
aeteiaye,— ^md  at  the  jcftimi  pas  to  tbe  sponlyonris 
■ad  the  reaettoaris,"  &&  ParLJ.  IL,  A.  144Q,  Acta 
Bd.  1814^  p.  32. 

SCHIVERONE,  t.    A  skin  of  kid-leather. 

''For  ane  hnndreth  lamb  skinnis,  Ld.  For  ane 
haadreth  xhiverenU,  iiii.d."  Balfour's  Praeticks,  Tit 
CnMmmit,  p.  87. 

Fh  ckimtau,  a  kid.  Perhaps  our  word  is  immedi- 
alsly  formed  from  the  adj.  cAevrm,  of  or  belonging  to 
a  goat    V.  CBBVZBOtf. 

SOHIWERINE,  B.    A  species  of  wild  fowl. 

''Goldyndis,  mortynis,  BchiwerinU,^  Acta  Ja.  YL, 
1880,  Ed.  1814,  p.  180— also  138. 

Tliis  is  the  reading  of  our  Records  instead  of  "Oold- 
iigi^  Mortyms,  Sehidderenu;'*  Skene. 

SCHLUCHTEN,  $.    A  hollow  between  two 
hills  Tweedd. 

8a.-0.  tlmtif  dediTis.  ^  siuUe  hache^  oollis  dediris ; 
hanoe^  sbiU^  to  slope,  gluttninp,  slope;  ttuUmng  of 
hodbem^  the  descent  oi  a  hill,  W  ideg.  But  it  is  still 
■Mre  aeariy  allied  to  Germ,  sehluchtt^  a  ravine,  or  kind 
oCdeSla. 

rSCHMYLICKy  t.    A  gun  or  fowling-piece^ 
ShetL] 

SCHOy  pnm.    She,  S.=pron.  o  as  Gr.  ». 

— Oretand  acAo  tauld  the  King. 
lliat  soRowful  wes  off  that  titntng. 

ilarftoKr,  ▼.  157,  BIS. 

&Ao  ta  nniTersally  the  reading  in  MS.,  where  tcAe 
^eears  in  the  copies. 

The  nae  of  this  term,  in  speakinc  of  a  female,  instead 
^  naming  her,  had  been  deemed  By  our  cood  mothers 
•0  disreapeotfol  as  to  give  rise  to  a  proverb,  which  con- 
•ista  in  a  play  on  the  word  as  susceptible  of  a  different 
■leaaina. 

**Had  yon  such  a  khot  on  every  foot,  yon  would 
•hoehel.'' — "A  scornful  return  of  a  woman  to  a  fcUow 
that  calls  her  At  [it  should  have  been  «cAo]  and  not  by 
her  name."    Kelljr,  p.  142. 

The  point  of  tms  reply  consists  in  tcAo,  and  the  E. 
wocd  OToe,  being  pronounced  in  8.  exactly  with  the 

me  aonnd,  S. 

Mocs^.  ao,  aoA,  IsL  #u,  A.-S.  aeo,  id.  Dr.  Johns, 
itiona  Moes^O.  si  aa  synon. ;  but  has  not  observed 
that  90  is  not  only  the  article  prefixed  to  the  fem- 
inine cender,  but  also,  as  well  as  at,  used  as  the 
woo.  feminine ;  So  quino ;  This  woman,  Luke  vii. 
$8.     Tkatei  habaida  to  ;  Which  she  had  ;  Mar.  xiv.  8. 


ScHO,  adj.    Female,  S. 

*'Quhatsayis  thou  than  of  the  9cho  Paip  Joanna, 

fuha  bnir  ane  ch^^ld  being  in  processione,  of  the  ^uhilk 
^latina,  quha  vrait  the  Paipis  lyuis,  makis  mentione  !" 
Nicol  Bume,  F.  98,  a. 

[SCHO,  Sho,  Seiae,  b.  A  shoe ;  pi.  Bchcne^ 
q.v.  S.] 

[To  ScHOy  Sho,  Shae,  v.  a.  To  shoe  a 
horscy  to  put  tires  on  wheels,  Accts.  L.  H. 
Treas.,  i.  321,  290,  Dickson.] 

ScHONE,  ScHOUNEy  Shone,  b.  pi.  Shoes,  St 
Blioon^  Cumb. 

Svne  eftyrwart  a  rade  of  were 
Be  made  wyth  displayid  banero, 
Qwhare  the  knychus,  that  he  h^d  made, 
Owtwartis  to  wyn  thare  ichone  than  rade 
Wvth  a  rycht  sturdy  compauv. 

WynUmm,  viiL  89,  84. 

This  phrase  of  winning  tUuoM  seems  very  ancient. 
Aa  connected  with  hoH^  it  is  often  used  in  old  Ballads, 
with  respect  to  a  page,  or  boy  who  acts  as  a  servant. 
It  is  still  vulgarly  said  of  a  servant  who  is  a  bad 
worker,  that  he  v%  not  fit  to  win  achone  to  himself.  It 
aeems  uncertain  whether  it  originated  from  the  circum* 
stance  of  atockings  and  shoes  constituting  the  wages 
of  a  bo^,  as,  in  many  places,  a  pair  of  shoes  is  still 
one  article  promised  as  part  of  wages ;  or  from  the 
marauding  warfare  carried  on  in  former  times.  The 
.  lan^age  of  Wyntown  would  suggest  an  idea  rather 
ludicrous,  that  when  Kmghts  were  in  want  of  shoes, 
they  were  sent  to  make  an  inroad  in  order  to  carry  off 
cattle,  for  affording  them  the  necessary  supply;  as 
David  Bruce  is  said  to  employ  his  knights..  The  hides 
might  at  times  be  as  necessary  as  the  beeves  them- 
selves. We  certainly  know  that  the  Lady  of  the 
Manor  used  in  former  times,  when  her  lanler  was 
nearly  empty,  to  present  a  covered  dish  containing  a 
pair  of  clean  spurs,  as  a  signal  to  the  Laird  and  his  re* 
tainers  to  sot  off  in  quest  of  a  supply.  V.  Minstrelsy 
of  the  Border,  i.  Introd.  cviii.  But  Wyntown  most 
probably  uses  the  phrase,  as  borrowed  from  the  wages 
of  a  hireling,  to  denote  an  act  of  service,  and  the  re- 
ward connected  with  it  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  booty. 

"This  emprionre  cauait  riche  perle  and  precious 
stanis  to  be  set  in  his  achone  in  mair  taikin  of  insolence 
than  ony  ornament.'*    Bellend.  Cron.,  B.  vi.,  c.  9. 

This  also  occurs  in  O.  £. 

**Who8  ahoon  y  am  not  worthi  to  here."  Matt,  iii., 
Wvclife. 

A.-S.  suoH^  Tent.  scAoen,  id. 

To  Cast  auld  Schone  after  an  individualj  or 
after  a  company.  An  ancient  superstitious 
mode  of  expressing  a  wish  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  person,  or  party,  leaving  a  house,  o. 

To  SCHOG,  Shoo,  v.  a.  and  n.  1.  To  jog, 
to  shake,  S. 

This  word  occurs  in  the  ludicrous  account  given  of 
Fingal,  according  to  the  fabulous  legends  concerning 
|;iant8,  which  have  been  blended  with  his  history  in 
bter  times. 

My  foir  grandsyr,  hecht  Fyn  Mackowll, 
That  dang  the  devill,  and  gart  him  yowil ; 
The  skyis  ninid  quhen  he  wald  akoul, 

Hetrublitalltheair. 
He  gatt  my  gud-syr  God  Magog  ; 
He,  quhen  he  dAnsit,  the  wand  wald  scKog; 
Ten  thousand  ellis  yeid  in  his  froe, 

Of  Hcland  plaidis,  ana  mair. 
Interlude  Droichia,  Bannatyne  Poema,  p.  174. 
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I  bave  mbttitiited  $houl  for  ffowU,  r,  8  from  Erer* 
fiMB,  L  2SMII 
TmI  «cAodt-eii,  aeftucl'-eii,  id.    8w.  juch-a^  Bgitari. 

2.  To  move  backwards  and  forwards,  to  8win^ 
8. ;  '^  to  go  uneasily/'  Lancasli. 

«« Lei  the  world  Tr.  warld]  $hoi/ff,'*^  S.  Prov.  ^- 

WlM 

)  wh 
•  <«  Shake  from  side  to  side ; "  N. 

The  word  it  also  O.  E.     ^^Schoggyn.    Shakyn  or 
waaeryn.    Vacilla"     "Schaggynge  or  ^choQfjyngt  or 
VacUlatio."    Prompt.  Panr. 


''niokcB  bv  them  who  have  a  miiid  as  they  hare  re- 
■olT'd.  be  the  iuae  what  it  wiU.**    KeUy,  p.  240. 


To  ScHOO  ABOUT,  V*  fi.  To  survive ;  rather 
implying  the  idea  of  a  valetudinary  state. 

Bat  gin  I  eoold  9kop  about  tiU  a  new  springp 
I  shoald  yethae  a  bout  of  tiie  spinning  o't. 

Song^  Ito»^»  Helenore,  p.  184. 

ScHOO,  Shoo^  t.    1.  A  jog,  a  push,  S* 

llias  thoQ,  great  king,  hast  by  thy  conqu'ring  paw 
Oi*eB  earth  a  shog,  and  made  thy  will  a  law. 

JUauafi^B  Poems,  ii.  474. 

[2.  A  swing;  a  rocking  motion,  Clydes., 
Banffs. 

8.  The  act  of  swinging;  also,  a  swinging 
rope ;  Mehoggie-^hae  is  also  used,  ibid.] 

[ScHOQOAN,  SnOGOiN.  1.  As  an  adj,^  jogging, 
shaking;  rocking,  swinging,  moving  back- 
wards and  forwards,  ibid. 

2.  As  a  «.,  the  act  of  rocking  or  swinging ; 
also^  a  swinging  or  rocking  motion,  ibid.} 

[ScHOQOiN-TOW,  8.  A  swinging-rope,  Banffs.] 

To  ScHOOOLE,  0.  a.  and  n.  1.  To  shake,  S., 
iojcffgk,  E. 

Teatr  aekoeid-n  and  ichuekel-n  are  freqnentatives 
from  Bckochtn  and  sehueken,  of  the  same  significa- 
tioD.  Sdkmekletid  pferd,  a  horse  that  shakes  the  rider 
mndi ;  sdbaiidbei^  a  swine,  Wachter.  Schonchd-en, 
and  teAoa^ef-en,  motitari,  claim  the  same  origin. 

2.  To  dangle. 

Grit  daning  dartit  frae  his  ee, 
A  braid-sword  thogltd  at  his  thie, 
On  his  left  arm  a  tai)^ 

Vuiant  Evergrten,  L  211. 

[ScHOOOLEy  8*    A  jog,  a  shake,  S.] 

SCHOGLIE,  Shoogly,  adj.  Unstable,  apt  to 
be  overset,  S* 

"  Aa  for  the  steam-boats,  they're  shooglg  things,  and 
I  bae  nae  broo  o'  them."  Blackw.  Mag.,  Sept.  1822, 
p.  807. 

SCHOIR,  «.  and  V.    V.ScnOR. 

[SCHOIR,  adj.  Steep,  sheer,  Barbour,  x. 
600.    IsL  tloTf  a  rim,  edge.    Y.  ScnoR.] 

SCHOIRLING,  8.  The  skin  ofa  I'^oni  sheep. 

••For  ttire^oir  wollit  skinnis,  [i.e.,  with  O  .^«>?" 
M  tiMm.}  u.d.  For  ane  bundle  of  skinnis  or  sCi'^l!;' 
I^9»i  Tu.  uiv.,  i.d."     Balf.  Pract.  Custumes,  pX^7.    ' 


Shoriimg  has  the  same  signification  in  the  0.  \ 
V.  Cowel  in  vo.  The  term  occurs  Stat.  £dw, 
4.  ••  Shorling  k  morling."  RastaU,  yo.  H'oi 
071,  a. 

SCHOL  AGE,  8.  The  master's  fees  for 

ing  in  a  8chool^  Aberd.  Reg. ;  0.  \ 

eholage^  school-hire. 

[SCHONE,  SciiouNE,  8.  pi.     Shoes 
under  ScHO, «.] 

[To  SCIIONE,  V.  a.     To  shun,  to 
part.  pr.  8chonandj  shunning,  Barb 
201.] 

SOHONK AN,  part.  pr.     G  usliing,  ni 

The  Soottis  on  ftite  that  banldly  coath  abyde, 
With  suerdis  schar  throuch  harbergeons  full  gi 
Vpon  the  ftouris  schot  the  schonkan  blade, 
Fn  horss  and  men  throw  harness  horuyst  be) 

Wallaee,  Ul  11 

Tout,  ichenek-en,  fundere.  Franc,  acenchent^ 
OI.  Pe&  It  is  from  the  same  fountain  with 
being  originally  applied  to  thd  pouring  out  of 

SO  HONKIT,  part.  pa.    To  8chonkU^  i 
[broken.] 

Wallace  the  formast  in  the  bymeis  bar. 
The  gronnden  sper  throuch  his  body  schar, 
The  schaffl  toschonkit  off  the  frushand  tre, 
Dewoydyde  sone,  sen  na  bettir  mycht  be. 

WaUaoe,  iiL  1 

A.*S.  to-tweng-an,  to  'shake  off,  to  divid' 
tehwenk-en,  a  frequentative  from  tweng-tti, 
and  synon. ;  Belg.  achonckel-tn,  id. 

[SCHOOI,  8.    A  name  given  to  the 
GuU,  Shetl.] 

[To  SCHOP,  t;.  a.     To  make,  to 
Barbour,  xvi.  573.] 

SCHOR,  SCHORE,  SciioiR,  adj.     1. 
abrupt ;  including  the  idea  of  rugg 

— Twasum  samyn  mycht  nocht  rid 
In  sum  place  on  the  nillis  siiL 
The  netayr  haUf  wes  peralous  ; 
For  a  scnar  crag,  hey  and  hidwonss, 
Bandit  to  the  se,  doan  fra  the  pa.ss. 

Barbour,  x 

— To  the  fute  sone  cumm}!!  ar  that 
Off  the  crsg ;  that  wes  hey  and  tchnr^ 

Ibid.,  ver. 

This  is  evidently  the  same  with  schort.  Do 
S42.  16. 

On  cats  thare  stude  ane  meikle  schip  that 
Hir  wail  joned  til  ane  schort  reikis  sydc. 

Rndd.  views  the  term  as  denoting  the 
the  whole  phrase  as  signifyine  *'a  rock  h 
shore,  orlymg  flat  or  low  as  the  shore." 
nndoubteiUy   corresponds  to  A.-S.    scorer 
dift  abrupta  rapes,  a  craggy  rock  or  clif 
from  A.-o.  scyr-a)i,   to  separate,   Su.-G. 
break ;  dx^r,  brittle,  easily  broken.      Th 
mhor-en,  eminere,  is  used  to  denote  rocka  r 
the  sea.     This  sense  exactly  agreca  with 
nsed  by  Vii^.  Crepidln  •  $(xzL 

The  craig  hich,  stay  and  tehotr, — 
JIuntgomerie,  Cfta^ie  and  S 

Le.,  high,  steep  and  craggy. 

^Dttris  caatibu.H,  aosidnam  pracrupta  mol' 

Intentans Lat.  Vers. 
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H  oonreys  Iho  idea-  of  a  nx:k  that  is  not  only 
,  bot  ao  shattered  as  to  threaten  the 
of  those  who  appHMich  it. 

2.  Bonghy  nigged;  without  the  idea  of  steep- 
nan  conjoined. 

9s  tha  ssm  folk  he  send  to  the  dep  fanl, 

Qcrt  set  the  gnwnd  with  schsrp  spykis  off  bold  ; 

Bstiserzhe  kefttagait  befor, 

La^gis  the  sdkaald  inaid  it  bath  dep  and  »ehor, 

WaUaee,  z.  44, 10L 

[8»  ffigliy  mighty ;  as,  a  tehore  ehiftaney  a  high 
and  m^tjr  chieftain.] 

Sehir  Ewin  thsi  ordanit,  that  thre 


lb  the  aeleiv  chiflane  chargit  fra  the  kyog. 

OawanamdOoL,  fL  8. 

ScBon,  ScHOREy  t.  1.  [A  steep  rock,  a  rocky 
coast;  hence  metaph.,  a  forbidding  pros- 
ped.] 

10^  Finhy  had  been  raised — ^to  the  dignity — 

hie  kyvo  and  piety  than  lor  other  qualities, 

tboaght  in  that  age  to  be  of  an  acooont 

as  food  m  the  management  of  the  Highland  schoret,** 

ajpaewiBB^  i.  St. 

"As  Mr  Edmonstone^ — ^he  has  not  the  mth  of  a 
mribhmd  td^ert."    Ibid.,  p.  144. 

QmA.  aesr  signifies  a  champion.    Bat  this  may  be 

aKed  to  S»  scior,  rongfa,  ragged. 

In  Ayrs.  the  phrase,  **a  Hitland  shorty  signifies  a 

"^  ovUook,"  t.e.,  a  gloomy,  or  forbidding  prospect ; 

in  aUiision  to  a  mariner,  who  is  driven 

hmdy  and  sees  nothing  before  him  bat  the 

and  focky  coast  of  the  Highlaads. 

2.  A  threatening.  Loth.  Tweedd. 

Ihe  King  than  itud  fall  stanlrly. 
And  the  IVresam,  in  full  sret  ny 
Gome,  with  gret  sckor  and  manassing.    . 

£artaur,  tL  621,  IfS. 

Bk  aedit  abaysit  for  thair  wekor. 
Bet  ssttis  spans  yow  befor. 

iMd:,  zL  562,  HS. 

Ml  he  was  maid  off  bot  schort  tyme  befor. 
Be  brakit  nocht  for  all  his  boatuooi  tchor. 

WaUaee,  yiL  1079,  US. 

Mr.  FinkertoB  renders  this  baatiing,  as  used  by  Bar^ 
Lord  Haiks,  scoth  in  the  following  passage-^ 

Wcin,  qnoth  the  Wolf,  thv  loncnfge  oatnigios 
Cksiis  of  kyad  ;  as  joor  Miler  befoir 
Held  ma  at  bait  sis  with  bastis  and  tchoin 

Henrifsome,  Banuatyne  Poenu,  p.  117. 

m  aelsrv  eompt  I  nocht  sne  Isik. 

Oatean  and  Ool.,  L  8L 

!.«.,  I  rsdcon  not  thy  threatening  a  disgrace  to  me. 
In  Edii.  1506,  instead  of  laik,  it  is  cail, 

SbK  doiTCfl  the  v.  from  Sw.  Mkorr-a,  reprehendere. 
Hal  H  is  not  used  in  this  sense  It  merely  signifies,  to 
juisli^  to  make  a  harsh  noise.  It  may  be  allied  to 
oiL-O.  atrnT'Of  primarily  to  scowr,  to  clean ;  in  a 
aseoadaiy  sense,  to  chide  ;  stur,  reprehension ;  taga 
en  t  tbtr^  to  qnarrel  one ;  Mod.  Sax.  achur-en,  id. 
Mmtm  fo  degm  tckuren,  to  chide  one  severely.  Dan. 
ahwfw,  disoocd.  In  a  similar  sense  it  is  vulgarly  said, 
8b  /  ga^kim  a  ekour,  I  scolded  him  severely.  Lat. 
arsvra,  a  low  jest,  might  thus  be  viewed  as  a  cognate. 

Prabw,  this  V.  was  originally  osed  in  relation  to 
ehiicta,  which,  from  their  external  position,  threateneti 
toisn.  Thoa  a  crag  broken  off  from,  or  slightly  attached 
tSfe  a  rid^  of  rocks,  might  be  said^  in  an  oblique  sense, 
to  JcAarc  a  person  sitting  or  passing  under  it,  because 
bsiaig  a  arAor  rock,  or  brakem  of  from  the  mass,  it  was 
liUjy  to  tomUe  down,  and  thus  threatened  destruction 
to  nasw  nr  f  ri     V.  S<^OR,  adj.  and  Scab. 


BMbt  is  nsed  by  Dunbar,  in  one^placc,  whero  it 
cannot  bear  this  sense. 

Qahsa  that  the  nvcht  doia  lenthin  hottris, 
with  wind,  with  naill,  and  havy  schoaris, 
My  dnli  spreit  dots  lurk  for  aekoir, 
My  hairt  for  langour  dois  foirloir. 

Maiiland  Poems,  p.  12& 

Mr.  Finkerton  seems  to  view  it  as  hero  meaning 
terror.  Feriiaps  it  may  signify  grief,  vexation,  from 
Germ,  scftar,  id.  Or  it  may  mean,  lurks  for  protection, 
from  ¥t»  eaoor-er,  to  shroud  one's  self  from  wot,  to 
shon  approaching  or  threatening  storms ;  Cotgr. 

To  SCHOB,  SCHORE,  SciIOIR,  t7.  a.       1.    To 

threaten,  S.;  synon.  boist;  part.  pr.  schorand. 

— Awftil  Enee 
Osn  theym  mannaee,  that  nane  sa  bald  suld  be  ; — 
Sdkormmd  the  ciete  to  distroy  and  doune  cast, 
6if  ony  help  or  suppU  to  hym  schew. 

Doug,  VirgU,  iS9,  49. 

Priest,  sober  bee. 

And  Ibdit  not,  noather  boist  nor  schoir. 

Spec  Cfodlie  Sangt,  p.  20. 

Fynt,  do  behsld  yon  tchorand  heuchis  brow, 
Qnhsrs  all  yone  craggy  rochis'hingia  now. 

Doug.  VirgU,  247,  27. 

''Qnhat  panis  or  punitiones  ar  thai,  quhilkis  ef- 
tir  the  icrij^re,  Goa  scAorti  to  all  the  brekars  and 
transeressooris  of  his  commandis  ?  "  Abp.  Hamiltoun'a 
GktediisBM,  Fol.  7»  a. 

*'  The  enemy,  after  this  long  storm,  shoring  to  fall 
down  on  Glasgow,  turned  to  Anrle,  and  went  through 
it  all  withont  oppNOsition."    Bamie's  Lett.,  ii.  93. 

This  word  is  still  used  in  Loth.,  Clvdes.,  and  in  the 
Sonth.  It  is  said  of  a  day  that  looks  very  gloomy, 
that  a  alersi  rata. 


2.  To  flcold,  S. 

SCHORE^  9.    [A  shower  of  rain.] 

Stand  at  defence,  and  schrink  not  for  ane  schore  : 
Think  on  the  haly  marthyris  that  are  went 

l)oug,  VirgU,  ProL,  956, 18. 

Jnnina  renders  this  T^gna,  Etym.  But  Rudd.  con- 
siders it  aa  simply  signifyinff  a  Aower  of  rain.  It  ap- 
pears that  this  metaph.  useu,  was  a  proverbial  phrase 
in*  ** 


Thocht  an  beginnings  be  maiat  hard. 
The  end  is  plesand  afterward  : 
Then  schrink  not  for  a  sehoure. 

Cherrie  and  Sloe,  st.  87. 

The  asBaa  given  by  Rudd.  is  confirmed  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Scottish  Translator  of  this  Poem,  who 
wrote  so  eariv  as  1631,  and  must  have  known  the  use 
of  many  wonts  and  phrases  now  unintelligible,  or  very 
oboeare.    He  renders  it, 

2V«tti  veniente  jm>ee//a. 

niioo  non  paveas. 

Cerasum  et.Silvestre  Pomum,  p.  19,  20. 

[SCHORT,  adj.     Short,  curtailed,  wanting, 
insnfficienty  Barbour,  vii.  268.] 

Sa.-G.  laL  skort-a,  dcesse,  to  be  deficient ;  A.-S.  ge^ 
teori-tM^  Germ.  Bel^.  schorl-en,  id. 

Mr.  Tooke  expl.  £.  short,  a.  shored,  nhor'd,  as  liter- 
ally signif^ng,  cut  ojf,  from  A.-S.  scir-an,  to  shear,  to 
cut,  to  divide;  as  ^'opposed  to  long,  which  means 
exteniied^  Umg  being  also  a  past  participle  of  leng-ian^ 
to  extend,  or.  to  stretch  quj^-    Divers,  furley,  ii.  172. 

Ihre  vje;^  A.-S.  seeort,  bra  vis,  or  Lat.  curt-us,  as  tbo 
origin^  Tliat  the  letter  s  was  prefixed  appears  probable 
'^m  Sa.-G.  kort,  which  has  a  more  simple  form,  being 
used  in  the  same  sense. 
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To  ScHORTi  V.  a.  and  ti.  1.  To  grow  shorty  to 
decreosoi  to  contract. 

Yit  qaban  the  nycht  begrnnU  to  tehori. 
It  dou  my  ipreit  sum  pairt  confort. 

Dunbar,  Maitland  Poems,  p.  127. 

2.  To  curtail. 

She  WIS  tyred  with  hit  speeches.— 

But  he  some  patience  extorted, 

By  promissing  that  he  should  shori  it. 

CUiaHWs  Poems,  p.  32. 

Seori  U  used  in  0.  £.  m  a  v.  a.,  in  the  scnae  of 
shorten, 

Thorgh  Edrike's  conseile  Knoute  did  him  slo, 
k  tok  quene  Emme  k  wedded  hir  to  wife, 
Thoigh  Edrike's  conseile,  scho  scoried  his  life. 

R.  Bntnne,  p.  49. 

3.  Applied  to  tbo  means  used  for  producing 
an  imaginary  abbreviation  of  time,  and  pre- 
venting langour,  S. 

Wyth  dYuers  senuond  carpand  all  tlie  day, 
Thay  schorl  the  houris,  dnuand  the  tyme  away. 

Douff.  Virgil,  473,  51. 

And  quhiU  thay  thos  towart  the  ciete  pas, 
With  sindry  sermouns  schoriis  he  the  way. 

Ibid.,  252,  25. 

Thoa  with  sic  manere  talking  euery  wicht 
Gan  drilling  ouer,  and  schortis  the  lang  nycht 

Jbid.,  475,  47. 

Shakespoar  uses  this  metaph.  though  in  an  E.  form — 

Say,  what  abridgement  have  you  for  this  evening  ? 
What  masque  ?  what  music  I  how  slinll  we  beguile 
The  lazy  time,  if  not  with  some  dulight  ? 

Midsummer  NighCs  Dream, 

4.  To  recreate  or  amuse  one's  self ;  with  the 
pron.  prefixed  or  subjoined,  S. 

The  derk  rejosyis  his  hukis  ouer  to  seyne. 
The  Ittflyre  to  behald  his  lady  gay, 
Young  folke  thame  schortis  with  gam,  solace  and  pTar. 

Dovg.  Virgil,  PioL  125, 13. 

They  faU  to  wersling  on  the  goldin  sand, 
Aisayand  honest  gammis  thame  to  schorte, 

Jbid.,lB7,29, 

Yit  fnre  I  furth,  lansing  ouirthort  the  landis 
Towart  the  sey,  to  schort  me  on  the  sandis. 

Lyndsay's  WarkU,  1592,'p.  226. 

This  is  evidently  a  metaph.  use  of  the  r.  as  signi- 
fying to  abbreviate.  The  same  transition  may  bo 
remarked  in  the  formation  of  Isl.  skent-a,  tcmpus 
dclectamentis  fallo,  slemtum,  temporis  quasi  decur- 
tatio  ;  from  slam,  short,  G.  Andr.  V.  Ihre.  Teut. 
mhtrts-tn.  Germ,  scherz-tn,  Belg.  scherss-en,  jocari, 
nuratri,  ludere,  have  a  great  resemblance.  ^  But  tlio 
analogy  between  these,  and  the  terms  signifying  to 
shorten,  is  lost,  if  the  assertion  of  Wachter  be  well- 
founded,  that  the  primary  sense  of  scherz-tn,  is  ludere, 
■alire,  bkscivire.  He  derives  it  from  Gr.  CKipr-ata,  id. 
Ital.  scherz-are,  to  joke,  is  evidently  from  tlie  same 
origin,  whatever  this  may  be. 

ScHORTE,  #.     [Prob.,  mirth,  sport,  fun,] 

There  is  na  sege  for  na  scharoe  that  schrynkis  at  schorte 
May  he  cum  to  hys  cast  be  clokyng  but  coist, 
He  rekkys  nowthir  the  richt,  nor  rekles  report 

Doug,  Virgil,  Prol.  238,  a.  25. 

At  schorte  seems  here  to  signify,  at  a  taunt  or  deri- 
sion ;  whether  as  allied  to  Teut.  scherts,  jocus,  I  shall 
not  pretend  to  determine. 

Euewhere  at  schorl  signifies  quickly. 

Hay,  hav,  go  to,  than  cry  th.iy  with  ano  schout, 
And  with  ane  huge  brute  Troianis  at  short 
Thare  wallis  stufUt,  and  closit  euery  |K>rt. 

Doug,  Virgil,  275,  4. 
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SCHORTSU3I,  atlj.  - 1.  Cheerful,  merry, 

2.  Causing  cheerfulness,  S.  B. 

"  Any  thing  that  is  pleasant  and  delightful 
Soot  a/Toresum;"  Rudd. 

The  ienn  is  understood  as  including  the  id< 
rererae  of  .what  is  denoted  by  the  Fr.  wonl  tn 
is  analogoos  to  our  expressive  national  phrase, 
one  omi  o*  lanfjer, 

3.  Applied  to  a  pleasant  situation,  Biic 

V.  SciiOKT,  V.  a. 

[SCHOT,  pret.  Rushed,  dashed,  Bj 
viii.  54 ;  A.-S.  sceotauj  to  shoot,  rush, 

[ScHOT,  t.  1.  Rosli,  dash,  onset^  lb 
77. 

2.  A  shot,  a  stone  shot  for  war-enginei 
xi.  119 ;  also,  shot,  shooting,  xiii.  *! 
75.] 

SCIIOT,  ScuOTE,  Shot,  s.    [A  wind 
on  hinges    and  opening   outward 
shatterj 

Ane  sAot  wyndo  unschet  ane  litcl  on  char, 
Persanyt  the  momyng  bla,  wan  and  har. 
— ^The  schole  I  closit,  and  drew  inwart  in  hv, 
Chenerand  for  cald,  the  se»soun  was  so  snell, 
Schupe  with  hait  flambis  to  steme  the  fresing 

Doug,  VirgU,  ProL  202, 

This  is  expL  by  Rudd.,  "  the  shutter  of  a  w 

"There  was  on  a   scafTold  opposite  the 
read    by  Mr.  Archibald   Johnston,    a   proti 
avowed  by  Cassils,  &c. — Some  out  of   shot 
round  or  oval  wrindows]  cried  rebels,  on  the  i 
Baillie's  Lett,  i  68»  69. 

The  words  in  brackets  have  evidently  been 
by  the  editor.  But  he  seems  to  have  mistx 
sense.    Wodrow  explains  it  otherwise. 

"Her  house  was  upon  the  East  side  of  t 
market  FGUisgow],  towards  the  foot  of  it,  in 
fore-land,  with  windows  caUed  shots,  or  shi 
timber,  and  a  few  inches  of  glass  above  them.' 
iL286. 

Chaucer  also  uses  the  term. 

And  forth  he  goth,  jolif  and  amorous. 
Til  he  came  to  the  caqfenteres  hous, 
A  litel  after  the  cockes  had  ycrow. 
And  dressed  him  up  hy  a  shot  window. 

MiUeres  T,  ve 

"  A  scAol  window,"  according  to  Mr.  Tooke, 
a  projected  window,  thrown  out  beyond  the  re 
front :  what  we  now  call  a  Boio  window.'* 
Purlcy,  ii.  132.  He  derives  it  from  A.-S.  scit 
jicere.  [In  the  West  of  S.  such  a  window  is 
outshot  Ktmlow.  The  shot  window,  or  shot,  is 
can  be  0|)ened  or  shut  like  a  door  or  shutter  b 
on  its  hinges.] 

[SCIIOT,  8,    A  compartment  in  the  s 
a  boat,  Shetl.] 

SCIIOT,  part.  pa.      Allowed  to   exj 
elapse. 

— "We  did  examinate  the  Lard  of  Cos! 
Wardane  of  our  middill  mcrchis  ;  and  be  1 
undirstude  the  occasioun  of  tlie  delay  of  ju 
ony  hcs  occurrit  this  tyme  bypast,  stude  r 
dcfalt,  being  alwayis  rc<ldic  to  haif  obscrvil 
Trew,  and  to  haif  maid  and  rossavit  retli 
attemptattis  according  to  the  Law  of  mcrchi 
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WK  the  d«jria  of  TrewarAof  on  the  pertie  of  Inglan<I.*' 
Imtiiict.  to  Sir  A.  Ker  of  Hinell,  Keith's  Hist.  App., 
p.  170^  171. 

811.-O.  dUail-a  uppf  diffetre^  qnesi  diceres  ultra  diem 
ooadictiim  procrsstinsre ;  Ihre,  yo.  Skiuia,  trudere, 

•.a. 

[SGHOTS,  ScHorns,  s.  Called  also  fore- 
ikati^  oveq>roof  spirits.    Y.  Shots.] 

SCHOUFER,  9.  A  chaffern,  a  dish  for 
keeping  water  warm. 

"Item»  tWA  donhill  planttis  maid  to  refraino  heit 
wmtter  in  maner  of  tcmm/er.  Item,  four  aehou/eris," 
Inventories,  A.  1542;  pi  72. 

Yr,  uduiMg'-tr^  to  wann. 

[SCHOUR,  %.    A  shower,  Barboar,  xiii.  43.] 

SCHOUHE,  t.  A  party  a  division ;  applied 
to  mosic. 

Qnhen  tbay  had  saogin,  and  said,  softly  a  Kkourt: 
And  pUid  as  of  paradyas  it  a  poynt  war ; 
In  corns  Japand  the  Ja,  as  a  jugfoure. 

UinO^iU,  iU.  11. 

Tent.  KktiKr^  Mere;  raptnra ;  seA^irr-en,  to  divide, 
A.-S.  tejfT'af^  id.  Bqfr'maelum,  divisis  partibns.  This 
lenn  aeems  to  have  been  anciently  used  in  the  same 
Mnae  with  O.  E.  JUL  By  the  way,  the  latter  ma}r  have 
been  adopted  to  denote  a  division,  as  being  originally 
pat  at  the  end  of  a  song  or  poem  by  the  author,  in  the 
nme  manner  as  ez^p/idl.  Thos  171  might  simply  signify, 
*' It  ia  done.    This  is  the  end  of  the  work,  or  part." 

SCHOURIS,  ScHOWRis,  #.  pL  Sorrows, 
a£9ietions ;  throes,  agonies. 

Best  st  all  sis,  hot  sair  or  sitefull  tehouris; 
Abide  in  quiet,  maist  constant  weillfair. 

Palicf  0/ Honour,  ii.  80. 

Tliairfoir,  deir  dofr,sam  pitie  tak. 
And  saif  mee  fra  the  sdbetprea 

PhiUitu,  &  P.  R,,  iii.  5l 

*'Swed.  eery,  Goth,  mmrg^  aeramna,  dolor;  Teut. 
•»raX<;  eora,"  Sibb. 

The  IMu>^  of  childbirth  are  still  called  Bchours,  S. 
That  tnia  la  from  the  same  root  with  sorrow,  is  pro* 
bable,  not  only  from  the  use  of  the  latter  tenn  in  the 
same  sense  EL,  but  because  the  word  rendered  torroir, 
m  relation  to  childbirth.  Job.  zvi.  21,  is  saurffa  in  the 
version  of  Ulphilas.  Se^otir,  however,  might  be 
traced  to  Germ,  sehaur-ea,  tremere,  schaur,  tremor. 

Sd^amres  is  nsed  by  R.'Bmnne  in  a  metaph.  sense, 
ibr  contentiona,  broils. 

Iher  after  ros  hard  tekomret  in  Scotland  of  the  clergic, 
Bisshopes,  abbotes,  k  prionrs,  thei  had  niisbom  tham  hie, 
k  alia  that  fals  blode,  that  often  was  forsuorn. 
That  neuer  in  treath  stode,  sen  Jhesu  CriHte  was  bom. 

ChroK,  p.  833w 
In  the  Fr.  original,  dotourt  is  the  term  used. 

[To  SCHOUT,  ScHOWT,  v.  n.  To  shoot, 
hoot,  hoot  at,  Barbour,  Lx.  366;  pret. 
iehowtUJ] 

[ScHOUT,  #.    A  shoat,  cry,  Ibid.,  vi.  158.] 

To  SCHOUT,  V.  a.  and  ».  1.  To  shoot ;  to 
strike  with  any  missile  weapon,  as  with  an 
arrow. 

The  srcheris,  that  thai  met  fleand, — 
I  trow  thai  sail  nocht  Mchoui  gretly 
The  Soottis  men  with  schote  that  day. 

The  Bruce,  ix,  2dL    Ed.  1820. 


2.  To  dart  or  rush  forward,  to  come  on  with 
impetuosity  and  unexpectedly ;  s^-non.  with 
LanSy  Lccnce,  r. 

Bot  BM  think  it  spedfiiU  that  we 
Abid,  qnhfll  his  men  scalit  be 
Throw  the  oonntri,  to  tak  thair  pray : 


Than  fersly  Khout  on  thsim  we  mav. 

The  Bruce,  x.  1032, 

8wa  sudanly  on  thaim  sehoi  thai, 
That  thai  war  sua  abaysyt  all. 
That  thai  leyt  all  thair  wapnys  fall 


Ed.  1820. 


Jbid,,  z.  410. 

V.  SCHUTK,  ». 

To  SCHOW,  V.  a.  1.  To  drive  backward 
or  forward,  to  ihovej  E. 

To  echowiM   is    used    Doug.  Vircil,   134,  32,   but 
whether  in  the  infin.  or  part.  pa.  is  aoubtf  ul. 

And  with  lang  holmes  of  tree 

Pykit  with  irn,  and  scharp  roddis,  he  and  he, 
Inforsis  oA  to  »ehotein  the  schip  to  sail 

2.  As  a  V.  n.,  to  glide  or  fall  down. 

Thryis  eekowing  donn  on  the  erd  sche  fell. 

Ibid,,  44,  32. 

A.  .8.  §et^f-an,  Belg.  •ehwjff-en,  Su..G.  ehtf-a,  Isl. 
akiuf^,  trudere. 

ScHOW,  $•    A  push,  a  shove. 

As  he  gat  ben  throw. 
He  gat  mony  greit  echo^o  / 
Bot  he  was  stalwart  I  trow— 

Rauf  Coityear,  C.  iiy.  a. 

To  SOHOWD,  SnowD,  r.  w.  [1.  To  swing, 
to  rock,  to  move  backwards  and  forwards, 
Banffs. 

2.  To  dandle  a  child,  to  lull  it  asleep,  ibid.] 

3.  **  To  waddle  in  going ; "  Gl.  Shirr,  howdy 
S.B. 

— Showding  firae  side  to  side,  and  lewdring  on. 

Bou*8  Helenore,  p.  59. 

v.  LXWDKB. 

Teut.  Khudil-en,  to  shake. 

[ScHOWD,  ScHOWDiN,  #.  1.  A  rock "  or 
swing,  a  rocking  or  swinging  motion,  ibid. 

2.  The  act  of  dandling,  ibid. 

3.  A  waddling  gait,  ibid.] 

[ScHOWD,  SciiOWDix,  adv.  With  a  rocking, 
swinging,  or  waddling  motion,  ibid.] 

[SCHOYNE,  8.  pi.    Shoes,  Barbour,  ii.  510.] 

[SCIIOYR,  *.  Menace  ;  threatening,  noisy 
clamour,  Barbour,  vi.  621.     V.  ScuOR.] 

[SCIlRAIFF,;)re<.    Shrove,  Ibid.,  xi.  377.] 

SCHUEFTIS-EVIN,  8.  Shrove-Tucsday ;  the 
same  with  Fastringis-Ewyn ;  being  the 
season  allotted  for  very  particular  contcssion 
or  shrivinffj  before  the  commencement  of 
Lent. 

— ^At  schreftis  evin  sum  wea  so  battalouss, 
Thst  he  wsld  win  to  his  maister  in  fuild 
Fourty  florans  with  bill  and  snuris  beild. 

Colkelbie  Sow,  ▼.  879 
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Tliit  refen  to  the  cock-fighting  usual  on  this  even- 
ing.   V.  Fastbikois-bwyx, 

fScHBEYTN,  part.   jHu      Shriven,  Barbour, 
^     211.] 


SCHREW,  ScHROW,  B.     A  worthless  per- 
son, an  infamoas  fellow. 

This  euitr6  is  tvl  of  Gsjrnds  kyn 
And  syc  schyra  •ekrtwts, 

Doug.  rwffO,  Pk>L  238  b,  33. 

"Consms— gane  braid  landis  to  maisi  vile  and  di/- 
famU  cnaturi^,  because  thay  lonit  his  corruppit  man- 
«ria  4  Tice ;  and  be  coansall  of  thir  wickit  tchrttcU  he 
goueniit  his  retdme.**    Bellend.  Cron.,  B.  v.  c.  6. 

Thai  wicked  achrmciM  ' 

Has  laid  the  plowis  ;  That  Bane,  or  few,  is 

That  ar  left  ocht 

MaiilMd  Poenu,  p.  331 

By  O.  K  writers,  as  well  as  by  our  own,  this  word 
was  used  in  a  worse  sense  than  in  our  times.  As  it 
now  denotes  a  clamorous  woman,  a  vixen,  it  has  been 
deduced  from  he-^hrey-tn^  to  make  a  noise.  But 
tills  derivation  supposes  that  to  be  the  primary,  which 
we  know  is  onlj  a  secondary,  sense.  We  must  there- 
fore seek  an  onnn  that  suggests  the  worst  idea  which 
has  been  affixed  to  the  word.  Seren.  derives  shrtw 
from  Isl.  ahraveifa  [strawya\  mnlier  c^clopica,  from 
sirai,  horirendum  quid,  and  veif,  mulier.  Skinner 
derives  it  from  Germ.  be-scMrey-enf  incantare,  fascinare, 
nt  hetkrew  ^fou,  malum  te  fascinum  corripiat;  may 
Yoa  be  subjected  to  the  evil  effects  of  witchcraft. 
Mr.  Tooke  views  it  as  originating  from  A.-S.  ft/rw-an, 
SfrtMHtfif  to  vei^  to  molest,  to  cause  mischief  to.  But 
the  9.  used  in  this  sense,  as  far  as  I  can  observe,  always 
assasMS  a  different  form.  It  is  $org'ian,  Mrhg-ian, 
That  written  tffrw-an,  tyreuhian,  invariably  signifies 
moliri ;  insidiari,  machinari,  oonterere ;  be-syno-an, 
'*to  la^  in  wait,  to  deceive,  to  beguile;**  Somner. 
Syrwa,  insidiae.  Thus,  aehrew  might  originally  denote 
«  deceitful  person,  who  atiU  endeavours  to  deceive 
others.  Schrewit  may  with  propriety  be  viewed  as  the 
part,  past,  tgrwde^  insidiatus,  or  imperf.  insidiabatur. 
The  term  shrewd,  in  its  ngiodem  acceptation,  seems  to 
allnde  to  this  original  signification. 

T^Twhitt  renders  it,  as  used  by  Chaucer,  "an  ill- 
tempered  cicnC  man  or  woman.'*  But  Chaucer  employs 
the  term  in  a  worse  sense  than  what  is  merely  applic- 
able to  the  temper. 

**The  juj^  tnat  dredeth  to  do  right,  maketh  men 
threwet;    i.e.,  wicked  men. 

Applying  the  words  of  the  apostle  Paul,  ooncoming 
magistrates  as  bearing  the  swoid,  he  says ; 

**They  beren  it  to  punish  the  aehrtwe*  and  misdocrs, 
and  for  to  defende  the  goode  men."  Tale  of  Melibeus, 
p.  285,  Ed.  Tyrwhitt. 

To  ScQEtEWy  SciiRO,  V.  a.      To  curse,  to 
wish  a  curse  to,  £•  beshreto. 

I  xhro  the  lyar,  full  lets  me  yow. 

Bannaly»e  Poems,  p.  15S. 

V.  SCHREW,  S. 

Schrewit, /HiW.  adj.     1.  Wicked,  accursed. 

AH  said  Lsocon  justlie  (sic  was  his  hap) 
Has  dere  bocht  his  wikkit  and  schmnt  dede. 
For  he  the  hsly  hors  or  stalwart  stede 
With  violent  straik  presuiuyt  for  to  dare. 

Doug.  Virgil,  46,  26L 

2.  Unhappy,  ill-boding ;  as  £.  shrewd. 

The  iereful  apa^men  thcrof  prognosticate 
SekrtwU  chancis  to  betide,  and  had  estate, 

Jbid.,U5,  15. 


3.  Poisonous,  venomous. 

Firms  with  wsppynnis  feirslie  did  assalle ; 
Lik  to  ane  eddir,  with  schrewit  herbia  fed, 
Commyn  furth  to  lycht  Ibid 

Mala  gramina  pastiis,  Virg. 

SCHROUD,  *.    Dress,  apparel. 

Schaip  th6  evin  to  the  schalk  in  thi  schroud 

Oawan  and  Oi 

In  Edit.  1508,  shrond;  but  undoubtedly  i 
the  press. 

My  schroud  and  my  schene  were  achyre  to  1 

Mould 

A.-S.  serud,  garments,  apparel ;  Ban.  slay 
shrud,  from  A.-S.  skryd-an,  Isl.  ihrgd-a,  ai 
tire.  Verelins  gives,  as  the  origin,  lal.  nhr 
elegance ;  as  skrud  always  denotes  elegan 
that  used  on  occasions  of  ceremony.  Hence 
our  last  dress,  a  winding  sheet.    V.  Sgucr] 

To  SCHRYFF,  Schuywe,  v.  a.  1 
confession,  E.  shrive;  also,  to  m 
fession  ;  pret.  schraiff^  part.  pa.  sc 

— Mony  thaim  schraif  fiill  devotly, 
That  thoucht  to  dey  in  that  mell& 

Barbovr,  xL 

Mahoun  gart  cry  ane  dance. 
Of  ahrewis  that  wer  never  schrevin, 

Dunbar,  Bannalynt  Pot 

A.-S.  serif -an,  Su.-G.  skrlft-a^  id.  Tb 
Lat.  scrilhtrt ;  because  the  priests  wen 
wont  to  give,  to  those  whom  they  confesse 
prescription  as  to  the  proper  course  of  pei 
Skrijla,  Ihre. 

SCIIRYN,  ScHRYNE,  *.      A  small 
cabinet. 

"That  William  Halkerstoune — has  don 
withhaldin  fra  Johne  of  the  Knollis— a  m< 
wescbale  almcry,  a  schryn,  a  wayr  almcry,' 
Dom.  Cone,  A.  1489,  p.  131. 

This  is  mentioned  m  the  same  connex 
teayr  almery  by  Sir  James  Balfour.  Als< 
Reg.  "Twa  baik  breddis,  ane  allmery,  an 
ane  sehryne."    A.  1538,  V.  16.     V.  Scrini 

To  SCHUDDER,  v.  a.  To  oppose 
stand. 

And  ferder  eik  amyd  his  feris  he 
Twyis  ruschit  in,  and  schudderit  the  mc 

Doug.  Vir 

E.  to  shoulder.    Teut.  schouder,  humeru 

SCHUGHT,  SlIUGHT,  part.  adj. 
covered,  S.  B. 

Ajax  bang*d  up,  whose  targe  was  shugh\ 
In  seven  laid  o'  hide. 

Poems  in  the  Buchan  D\ 

Sn.-G.  skygg-a,  obumbrare;  shyggd,  tegra 
merely  from  Stuch,  q.  v. 

To  SCHUILT,  V.  a.  To  avoid,  1 
used  as  synon.  with  eschew. 

"The  kingis  ma*'<^  remaining  in  merch 
gow,  the  nobillctie  and  estaitis  wer  wrcvtt 
conuentioun  the  xx  day  of  Apryle  bcfoii 
ment.  Quhilk  wes  continowit  to  ye  xxiiij 
thercftcr,  for  eschewing  and  schuiltiug  \ 
tioun.  The  kingis  ma"<^  ten  or  xij  dayis 
iomoy  out  of  Ed'."  &c.  Bclhaven  MS.  M 
f  o.  62. 

Allied  to  sikulk,  or  Su.-G.  skyUa,  I 
occultare ;  Teut.  schuyhen,  latitarc. 
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[SCHUK,  pret.    Shook^  reeled,  Barbour,  ii. 

880.] 
[SCHULDIR,  $.      Shoalder,  Barbour,  vL 

628 ;  pL  $ehulden8f  ix.  356.] 

8CHULE,  Shuii^  Suool,  s,    A  shovel,  S. 

— Am  KhtUe,  ana  aelieit,  ftnd  tM  luig  flaU. 

Jjffimaiyiie  PoemB,  p^  159. 

"WithiD  this  lie  [Bonay]  there  ia  ane   chapelU 
callit  St.  Ronay'a  chapell,  aa  the  ancienta  of   the 
itrj  ftUedgea,  thay  leave  an  qiaid  and  ane  Mhuil^ 


qyhaa  any  man  dice,  and  upon  the  morrow  findcs  the 
alaoa  of  the  grave  markit  with  an  q>aid,  as  they  al- 
WcaL"    Monroe's  Ilea,  p.  47. 

*'He  eomea  aftner  with  the  rake  than  the  ahool ;  " 
Baanay'a  8.  Prov.,  p.  30^  applied  to  a  greedy  person. 

Belg.  tekooi,  id. 

Sdkool  ia  nsed  for  aAoft/  in  varioiis  dialects,  E. 

To  SCHULE,  Shule,  tr.  a.  1.  To  perform 
any  piece  of  work  with  a  shovel ;  as,  **  to 
•eaiMe  the  loads,**  to  remove  the  mire  hy 
means  of  a  shovel,  S. 

2.  To  cause  a  flat  bodj  to  move  along  tlie 

Sound  as  a  shovel  is  moved,  as,  ''to  schule 
e  feet  alang  the  grun',"  to  push  them 
forward  without  lifting  them  off  the  earth, 

& 
ScHULE-THE-BBOD,  t.    The  game  of  shovel- 
board,  S. 

**  Cfaehe^olet  or  tennis^  was  much  enjoyed  by  the 
jvmag  pnnce ;  sekuie  ihe  hoant,  or  ahovel-hoord ; 
bOicrda;  and  call  ike  fpue.**    Chalmers'a  Mary,  i.  233. 

SCHUPE,  pref.  V.    V.  SciLiPE. 
SCHURDE,  pari.  pa.    Dressed,  attired. 

Him  Schir  Gawayn,  the  gay,  Gaynonr  he  letles, — 
SAmrdt  in  a  ihort  dokc,  that  the  rayne  she«lea. 

air  Cfawam  amd  Sir  GaL,  L  2. 

A.-8.  wcryddtt  senK(  indntas ;  lal.  aftrucf,  omatns. 

y. SCHBOUD. 

[SCHURE,  pret.  Cut,  Ljndsaj,  Squycr 
Meldrum,  L  1306.] 

8CHURIING,  Shorlino,  s.  ^  The  skin  of 
a  sheep  that  has  been  hitel  ji/iom  or  clipped,^ 
GL  SiU. 

A.-S.  aMor-toa,  tondere. 

This,  however,  is  a  term  xairA  in  E.  V.  Cowely  vo. 
Bkariimg. 

"'Hia  aiaiestie  and  estaitis, — vnderstanding  how 
■aeeasar  aiad  profitable  the  tehHrlinq  skynnis  ar  for 
Hninff  cnschenis,  making  of  jmkis,  lyning  i>owchis, 
pmrnitf  and  clethins  of  the  puir ; — thairfoir  it  is  statut 
—that  na  merchand  ice.  transport  ony  of  the  saidis 
tdkmrUmg  skynnis,**  &c    Acte  Ja.  VL,  1593,  IV.,  p.  30. 

To  SCHUTE,  r.  a.  I.  To  shoot,  launch, 
dash,  push.  Su.-G.  shiut-^t^  Tout.  scAuttenf 
propellere. 

nJa  v.»  as  conjoined  with  the  prep.  5y,  or  oftoirl,  sig* 


2.  To  put  off,  to  delaj,  S. 

And  gin  ve  wad  hot  shoot  ithvA  while, 
I  ken  a  thiog  that  wad  yoor  lears  beguile. 

lio§^9  Helemore,  p.  20. 


Su.-0.  skiut'-a  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  only  with 
a  different  prep.    SlHiUa  upp,  difl!)^. 

3.  To  pass  any  particular  time  that  is  attended 
with  dif&ciuty.  One  3vho  has  many  bills  to 
pay  at  a  certain  period,  says :  I  wish  I  could 
get  such  a  time  shot  £y,  S.    To  shute  about,  id. 

4.  To  avoid,  to  escape. 

"  I  am  confident,  the  safest  wav  to  ahoot  the  shower 
is,  to  hold  out  of  Go<rs  gate,  and  to  keep  within  his 
doors,  until  the  violence  of  the  storm  begin  to  ebb, 
which  is  not  yet  full  tide."   Walker*8  Peden,  p.  57. 

To  SciiUTE,  V.  fi.  Used  impersonally  to 
denote  the  inequality  of  vernal  weather, 
when  a  rou^h  blast  is  immediately  suc- 
ceeded by  a  bright  ^Icam  of  the  sun.  It  is 
commonly  said :  ^^It's  gude  March  weather, 
schutin*  (jsheetMf  Aberd.)  and  shinin',"  S. 

The  phraseolo^  would  seem  to  suggest  an  anti- 
thesis; as  if  schutm*  referred  to  the  blast  preceding  the 
gleam.  But  aa  I  have  no  proof  of  the  use  of  any  of 
the  Gothic  synonymes  in  this  sense,  I  suspect  that  it 
merely  denotes  the  breaking  forth  of  the  sun. 

To  ScnuTE  about.  1.  A  vulgar  phrase  used 
to  denote  that  one  is  in  ordinary  health ; 
nearly  corresponding  to  Fr.  se  passer,  to 
make  shift,  S. 

2.  In  a  passive  sense,  one  is  said  to  be  no  ill 
to  shoot  6y,  or  easily  shot  about,  when  he 
can  satisfy  himself  with  a  slight  or  homely 
meal,  when  he  is  not  hard  to  be  pleased  as 
to  victuals,  S. 

To  ScHUTE,  or  Shoot,  oicer^  or  o'er.  1.  To 
entertain  in  a  slight  and  indifferent  way,  to 
be  at  no  expense  or  trouble  in  preparation 
for,  S.     To  shoot  by,  synon. 

"The  deil's  kind  to  them  wi*  his  gowd  and  his  gear, 
and  his  dainties ;  but  he  s/iooU  auld  decent  folk  over 
wi'  a  pickle  ait-meal,  and  a  wheen  cauUl  kail-blades." 
Tenoant*s  Card.  Beaton,  p.  26. 

2.  To  spend  or  pass  with  difficulty ;  applied  to 
time,  S. 

O  whaxe'U  our  gudeman  lie, 
Till  he  tehute  o*er  the  simmer  ? 

Crotnel^t  Remains  of  Bums,  p.  295. 

[ScnuTAND,  part.  pr.  Shooting,  Barbour, 
xvi.  121.] 

ScHUTE,  s.    A  push,  S. 

Schute-Stock,  s.  The  instrument  in 
masonry  and  joinery  called  in  E.  a  bevel, 
Aberd.;  pron.  sheet^stock. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Teut.  schtiU-en,  propellere;  or 
8u.-G.  siiut-a,  promiucre,  because  one  leg  of  the  squaro 
thus  denominated  is  crooked,  or  as  it  were  shot  out 
from  the  rest. 

To  SOIIWNE,  V.  n.  [To  shudder,  to  bo 
horrified.] 
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This  Raynald  menyd  wes  eretly, 
For  he  wes  wycht  man  and  worthy. 
And  lira  men  saw  this  infortown, 
Syndry  can  in  thare  hartb  schwne. 
And  call  it  iwU  forbysnyug. 
That  in  the  fyrst  of  thare  steryng 
That  worthy  man  sold  be  slaync  swa. 
And  twa  gret  rowtis  past  them  fra. 

Wyntavm,  Tia  40,  C8L 

'Oppressed  with  care  or  grief — aonyied,  eared.  FV. 
miffH-er;  Or  it  may  be  ihtuu  decline  the  battle^  R. 
Brimne  has  tfcAonn^.*'    01.  Wynt. 

It  seems  to  bo  from  the  same  root  with  EL  Mim, 
althongh  different  in  meaning.    A.-S.  Bcun-uin  signifies 
Bot  only  to  avoid,  bnt  to  fear ;  timcre,  rcvereri.  Lye. 
Thus  it  is  equivalent  to  S.  tak/richt. 

SCHWYNE,  *.  pL  Shoes,  a  strangely  dis- 
gaised  form  of  schonex  but  perhaps  as 
meant  to  express  the  Aberd*  pron.  iheen, 

*'Tn«  pair  of  schwyne,  k  ane  pair  of  new  hrekis." 
Aberd.  Beg.  A.  1545,  V.  19. 

[SCHYFFIS,  9.  pL  Sheaves  of  blocks, 
Accts.  L.  H.  Treas.,  i.  358,  Dickson.] 

[SCHYNAND,  parLpr,  Shhiing,  Barbonr, 
iv.l66.] 

[ScuYMYNOy  9.  Sheen,  brightness,  ibid.,  vi. 
217. 

SCHYNBANDES,  pi.  Perhaps,  armour  for 
the  ancles  or  legs. 


His  |[loves,  his  gamesons,  glowed  as  a  glede, — 

irer  to  shredflL 


glOV) 

And  nis  sehene  tchynbamits^  that  scharo 

Sir  Oawan  ana  Sir  Oal.^  u.  5u 

Tent,  tcheen-platte,  ocrea,  tinbiale,  sckeeHe-ifser, 
oereft  lerrea. 

[SCHYR.    Sir,  Barbour,  i.  73.    V.  ScmR.] 

SCHYR,  i.    1.  A  county,  like  shirtf  E. 

2.  A  division  of  land  less  than  a  county,  some- 
times only  a  parish. 

"And  likwiss  ye  pass  to  the  chjrmeia  of  the  thrid 
put  of  the  landis  of  Leddyntosh  and  Rothmays,  and 
thair  pertinence  lyand  within  schyr  of  Rane  and  the 
acheriidome  of  Aberdene,"  &c.  A.  1523,  ChartoL 
Aheid.  Fol.  147. 

In  a  deed  of  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  in  the  same 
Chartnlary,  this  sch^r  is  denominated  a  pari/th. 

— ^De  dnabns  partibus  terrarum  nostranim  de  Roth* 
mm,  parochus  de  Rain,  &c.    Fol.  156. 

Li  a  charter  granted  by  Darid  I.,  to  the  Abbey  of 
Dnnfermlin,  mention  is  made  of  schiram  de  Kircaldnitt, 
i.e.,  Kirkcaldy ;  §chiram  de  Gellad,  and  scAiram  de 
Oatemile,  which  probably  had  no  higher  claim  to  the 
designation.  Chart.  Dunferml.  Dalrymple's  CoIL,  pi 
S83. 
^  The  original  word  is  A.-S.  ^cir^  aryr,  a  share,  a  diTi- 
>ion,  from  $eir-an,  to  shear,  to  cut,  to  divide.  It  is 
only  arbitrarily  applied  to  a  county ;  for  it  properly 
denotes  an  indefinite  section.  Therefore,  although  it 
denotes  what  is  strictly  called  a  shire,  it  also  sicnifies 
«  parish.  In  this  sense,  it  i»  sometimes  conjoined  with 
the  term  preoat,  a  presbyter  or  priest;  prtost-fcyre, 
•acerdotis  proTincia,  parochia.  In  the  same  manner, 
it  is  eztenaed  to  a  diocese ;  sometimes  singly,  at  other 
times  combined  with  the  term  bisceop.  £Uuop-seyre, 
•pisoopalis  provincia,  diocroais.     V.  Lye. 

[SCHYRE,  adv.    Brightly,  Barbour,  iv.  619. 

V.  SCHIRE.] 


[SCHYRKEtFrS,  s.pl.     Sheriffs, 
190.] 

SCISSIONE,*.    Schism. 

"  Alsoa  at  ferme  &  faste  obedience  be  ke] 
haly  fadir  the  pape  Eugene — And  at  rigorouss 
be  maid  aga^nis  the  fauoraris  of  tetsaione,  &  tl 
•tandaris  of  tlie  said  obedience.**  Pari.  Ji 
1449,  Acta  Ed.  ISU.  p.  33. 

Li^  jCMfio,  a  cutting. 

SCIVER,  Skiver,  s.    A  skewer,  S. 

**  If  your  fire  be  very  brisk,  butter  a  sheet 

Cper,  and,  with  small  wooden  9ch)er$,  pin  i( 
sf."    Receipts  in  Cookery,  p.  37. 

SCLADYNE,  *.    A  chalcedouv. 

— Schnide  in  a  short  cloke,  that  the  nyne  she 
Set  over  with  saflre^,  sothely  to  say. 
With  sai&es,  and  adiulynea,  set  by  the  sides. 

iStr  OauxM  and  Sir  Oi 

LcL,  sapphires  and  chalcedonies.    Fr.  calcit 

To  SCLAFF,  ScLAFFER,  v.n.  1. 
the  feet  in  a  clumsy  way,  as  by  rub 
the  ground,  or  setting  them  down  as 
shoes  were  loose  on  one's  feet,  Fife 
to  shuffle  along,  E.  Sclatch  may  be 
as  synon. 

2.  Used  to  express  the  sound  made  in 
down  the  feet  in  this  manner,  ibid. 

Belg.  9iof,  careless,  negligent ;  as  a  s.,  an  olc 
sU^-en^  to  draggle  with  slippers ;  Germ,  aehfoj 
tdklaf-en^  torpere ;  laxan.  Wachter  derive 
aeklapp,  laxus,  remissus ;  or  BcMeiff-en,  to  dra^ 
per  hnmum  tnhere.  He  also  views  A.-S.  «/< 
slipper,  as  a  cognate  term  ;  Germ,  achla^eruj 


SciAFF,  8.  [1.  A  slight  blow,  stroke, 
as,  a  sclaff  on  the  lug^  a  tclaff  on  the  i 
Ayis. 

2.  The  sound  made  by  a  stroke  or  f 

To  play  sclaff  on  the  grund^  to  fall  do 
Fife,  Ayrs.] 

ScLAFFERT,  9.  1.  A  strokc,  propc 
the  side  of  the  head,  with  the  pahii 
hand,  S.    V.  Sclaff. 

L.B.  eclaffa^  alapa;  tKlaffa,  to  beat,  Du 

2.  A  disease  in  the  glands  under  t 
the  mumps.  Loth. ;  called  the  buffets 

SCLAFFS,  SCLAFFERS,  SCLIFFAXS,  *. 

pair  of  worn-out  shoes,  sometimes 
slippers,  Fife ;  [scUffans^  Gall.  Enc 

SCLAFFER,  s.  A  thin  slice  af  anj 
[«e&n/is  also  used]  Clydes. 

SCLAITE,  ScLATE,  Sklait,  *.  SI 
covering  houses,  S. 

*'Gif  the  samin  be  founde  auldc,  dcca 
ruinous,  in  ruifc,  aelaiifs,  durcs,  windowes 
loftis^  &c.,— to  deceme  that  the  conjunct  fc 
nnter  Mdl  repiaro  the  saidis  landes,  and  teuc 


\ 
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tU  pMi«  theirof  deeayed."    AcU  Ja.  VI.,  1504^  a 


TIm  word  !»•  bad  this  form  in  0.  E.  ''SelaU  or  flat 
■loaa.    Latericia»  Ymbrex."     Prompt.  Parv. 

IfcB»  adtda,  aasnla ;  which  Du  Cange  news  as  pro- 
hMjf  f 01  and  from  Fr.  ttelai,  a  splinter  of  wood ;  also 
*  shmi^.  E.  »iai€  has  be«n  derived  from  Moes-O. 
tMkitf  plaBos,  8a.-0.  sfaei;  laeyigatus;  as  having  a 
plain  ■nrlseo.    V.  Seren. 

To  ScLAiTE,  tr.  a.    To  cover  with  slate,  S. 

Thn  same  orthography,  however,  occurs  in  0.  E. 

''AH  the  foreparte  m  Grenewiche  is  oonered  with 
hlswo  aefale. — I  seltUe  a  house  with  stone  aclaie»/* 
Mfagr.,  &  nl  F.  352,  h. 

SCLATE-BAND,    s.      **  A    stratum    of    slate 

aaiongst  bands  of  rock ; "  Gall.  Encycl. 

[ScLATE-PEN,  #•    A  slate-pencil,  Clydes.] 

Sclate-Stane,  Sklate-Stane,  s.    A  small 
Ut  of  slate,  or  stone  resembling  slate,  S. 

''To  biggit  honses,  and  ve  plantit  vineyards,  an' 
threw  awmv  monev  as  ^e  had  oeen  sawing  st'/afe-staaet.'* 
.  liag..  Mar.  1823,  p.  313. 


It  is  a  vnlgar  superstition,  that  the  money  given  by 
tho  devil,  or  any  of  his  emissaries,  as  a  reward  for 
or  as  arU§  on  entering  into  it,  although  when 


taeshred  it  had  every  appearance  of  good  coin,  would 
■anirr^  next  day  appear  merely  as  a  piece  of  slate. 
ft  this  superstition  there  is  a  reference  in  the  foUow- 


id  on  the  table  a  small  piece  of  antique  coin. 

gentle  sister,  'Gie  the  ladie  back  her  bonio 
dii^  and  be  blithe  to  be  rid  on't— it  will  be  a  tclaU' 
sCoac  the  mom,  if  not  something  worse. ' "  The  Pirate^ 
Ll»7. 

ScLATERy  ScLATAR,  $,      A  slator.  One  who 

ooTers  roofs  with  slates,  S* 

''A  bony  improvement  or  ens  noo,  to  see  tvleyors 
and  tdaitn  leavin,  whar  I  mind  Jeuks  an  Vcrls." 
n.  124. 


To  SCLANDER,  Sklanber,  v.  a.      To 
•lander,  S.B. 

**  Wboaoever  tdanden  ns,  as  that  we  affirms  or  be- 
Isvo  sacraments  to  be  naked  and  hair  signes,  do  injurie 
«bIo  iis»  and  speaks  against  the  manifest  trueth." 
fieola  Oonfession,  Collect,  of  Confess.,  ii.  83,  84. 

**I  KiammUr  one^  I  hurt  his  good  name  with  my 
yaeil  importe."    Palsgr.  B.  iii.  35^  b. 

Meaage,  Dn  Cange,  and  Roquefort  trace  F.  etdandre 
to  Ijit.  Bcamdal'Um.  The  Fathers  de  Trevoux  prefer 
LkL  doiiea.  But  it  seems  most  probable  that  it  has 
been  aa  old  Frankish  term ;  as  so  nearly  corresponding 
vitli  Id.  Hatmifur,  injuria,  damnum,  Olav.  Rex.  Run.; 
Haarfr-a^  damno  afficere;  Haldorson.  O.  Andr.  defines 
ymmir^  dandestinum  quid:  Factio  clandestina  ac 
pssicnlosa.  The  servile  letter  «  has  been  prefixed,  as 
^ble  instances. 


ScLAMDEB,  Sklandyr,  9.    Slander,  S.B. 

8o  lane  woned  thai  thii  londe  in. 
Or  thai  herde  out  of  Saynt  Austin, 
JUnaag  the  Bretoos  with  m^  kellt  wo. 
In  BdoMndirt^  in  threte^  k  m  thro. 

H»  Srunne,  ProL  xcriiL 

*'  He  is  blessed  that  schal  not  bo  wclaundred  in  me.** 
Wisli^  Uatt.  xL 

Ob  kncis  scho  fclle,  and  crjrit.  For  Harye  scheyne. 
Lit  aktamigr  be  and  flemvt  out  of  your  thocht 

Wallaee,  ii  837,  MS. 

FV.  €$ehufndrt ;  Stt.-G.  hlander,  from  kland,  infamy.  I 


Sglanderar,  s.    1.  a  slanderer,  S. 

2*  One  who  mves  offence,  or  brings  reproach 
on  others,  by  his  conduct. 

"Ar  thay  nott  oppin  telanderarU  of  the  eongre- 
gatiovn  (for  the  maist  part)  quhilkis  sulde  be  myr- 
lonris  of  gudo  lyfef*  Kennedy  qf  Crosaraguell,  Com- 
pand.  Tractine,  p.  79. 

To  SCLASP,  t;.  a.  To  clasp,  Ettr.  For., 
Teviot. 

Sci«ASP,  9.  A  clasp,  or  the  act  of  clasping, 
ibid. 

On  the  Border,  the  sibilation  is  frequently  prefixed  ; 
aa  in  tpoach  for  poach,  &c. 

To  SCLATCH,  V.  a.  and  n.  1.  To  huddle  up 
any  piece  of  work,  to  do  it  clumsily  and  in- 
sufficiently ;  often  applied  to  a  house  that 
is  ill  built,  S.    V.  Clatch,  v.  2. 

2.  To  bedaub,  Ettr.  For. ;  Splatrge^  synon* 

3.  To  walk  heavily  and  awkwardly,  S. 
ScLATcn,  «.    A  big  lubberly  fellow,  S. 

SCLATCH,  «.  A  stroke  with  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  Aug.    Y.  Clash,  v. 

[SCLATE,  #.    1.  A  slate.    V.  Sclaite. 

2.  A  piece  of  wood  nailed  to  that  part  of  the 
oar  which  travels  over  the  routh,  to  prevent 
the  oar  from  feathering,  Shetl.] 

Sclater,  «•  Wood-louse,  Oniscus  asellus^ 
Linn.,  S. 

Sonposed  to  derive  this  name  from  being  commonly 
foona  under  the  slates,  S.  kIoUs,  of  old  houses. 

ScLATER*8  Egos.  '^  Little  white  eggs  like 
beads,  found  amongst  red  land/*  Gall. 
Encycl. 

[ScLATT-scRAE,  #.  A  person  of  very  con- 
temptible appearance  or  character ;  one  fit 
to  be  likened  to  a  sclater^  a  slimy  worm 
found  under  slates  or  ebb-stones,  Shetl.} 

[SCLAUNDER,  Sclaundre,  9.  and  v. 
Slander.    Y.  Sclander.] 

To  SCLAURIE,  v.  a,  1.  To  bedaub,  to 
splash  with  mud,  Fife. 

2.  It  denotes  the  soiling  of  one's  clothes  in 
whatever  way,  ibid. 

3.  To  calumniate,  to  vilify  one's  character, 
ibid. 

4.  To  scold;  as,  'Ho  9claurie  one  like  a  randy 
beggar,"  ibid. 

It  must  be  viewed  as  radically  the  same  with  Slairt, 
and  also  with  Slero,  v,;  the  principal  difference  aris* 
ing  from  the  insertion  of  the  ambulatory  letter  K, 
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To  S€2i«AUBiE»  V.  n.    To  pour  forth  abusive 
langaBgOi  to  call  names,  Fife. 

— Pbor  sUintin  Geordie, 

Wha  tdouried  an'  grain'd, 
Fall  doat  on  his  doap, 

A'  mitUed  an'  bnin'd.  MS,  Poem. 

SridcBily  the  same  with  Slairy,  to  bedaub,  used  in 


SCLAVE,#.    A  slave. 


Eik  my  fader  of  Ms  assent 


Tuelf  chotin  matrouns  sal  you  gif  al  fre. 
To  be  yoor  «c2autJ  in  captiuite. 

Doug.  Virga,  285, 12. 

Fr.  cwfoee,  Hisp.  eiclavo,  L.  B.  $elav-u8.  Vosius 
d«riTe8  it  from  Germ.  $laf/,  and  this  **  from  the  Slavi 
or  SeUmmiaiu,  a  great  number  of  whom  the  Germans 
baTinff  taken  captives,  made  slaves  of  them  ; "  Rudd. 
Semuis  deduces  Su.-G.  slcif,  id.  from  slaep-a,  trabere, 
laborare.    V.  Sklaif. 


[SOLEFFIS,  SCI.EVIS,  $.  pi.  Sleeves,  Accts. 
L.  H.  Treas.,  i.  22,  144,  Dicksou.] 

SCLEinN.FITTIT,  ad!.  Havinc  plain 
soles,  splay-footed,  Caitlin. ;  probably  the 
same  originally  with  Sclute,  17. 

SOLENDER,  adf.    Slender,  S.  B. 

"  Tit  ar  we  not  aa  $cUnder  of  jugement,  that  incon- 
nddentljT  we  waldpiomeis  that,  quhilk  ef ter we micht 
repeBk**    Knox's  Hist.,  p.  176. 

SCLENDERS,  SCLENTERS,  #.  pL        1.  The 

loose  thin  stones  which  lie  on  the  face  of  a 
«car,  Lanarks.  ScUthers^S.A.;  tLlso^sclen- 
ters. 

2.  Used  to  denote  the  faces  of  hills  covered 
with  small  stones,  Tweed.     Hence, 

SCLENDERIE,  adj.  A  term  applied  to  a  place 
covered  with  sclendera ;  as,  a  sclenderie 
placBf  a  sclenderie  brae,  Tweed. 

"The  mn's  reflection  from  the  scarry  braes,  or 
tdenten,  as  thev  are  called,  gives  a  warmth  to  the 
tillage,  which  the  season  alone  would  not  produce." 
Armstrong's  Parish  of  Manner,  Notes  to  Pennecuick, 
p.  209. 

In  the  northern  dialects,  if  we  except  the  Germ., 
M  or  tehl  scarcely  ever  occur  ;  whereas  i  is  often  pre- 
fixed in  an  arbitrary  way.  Hence  I  have  been  inclmed 
to  think  that  Sclenders,  or  Scfentert,  micht  be  allied  to 
8«.-G.  UmI,  scopulus ;  especially  as  Iclint  alternates 
with  kitUj  which  might  seem  to  be  the  origin  of  the 
provincial  synonyme  ScUtherSj  id. 

To  SCLENT,  Sklent,  Sklint,  v.  w.  1.  To 
slope,  to  decline,  S.  stant^  E. 

High  on  the  aklentin  skew,  or  thatched  eave. 
The  sparrow,  nibbling  ravager  o'  garden  priae. 
Seeks  out  a  dwelUng-place. — 

J)avidson*$  Seasons,  p.  43. 

2.  To  move  ohliquely. 

— Fe^efull  wox  alsua 

Of  drawin  swerdis  sclentifng  to  and  fra 

The  bricht  mettell,  and  vthir  armour  sere. 

Doug.  Virga,  226,  S. 


3.  To  look  obliquely,  to  look  askance 

I  Be*er  my  neighboar's  fauts  am  scannin* 
ikn  neither  let  ae  ee  nor  ither 
SUeni,  wi'  nnkindne:»,  on  a  brither. 

i*icJteii'»  Pot 

4.  To  hit  or  strike  obliquely,  S. 

Thus  sayd  he,  and  fra  his  hsnd  the  ilk  ty 
The  easting  dart  fast  birrand  lattis  dyde 
That  fleana  sdentis  on  Eneas  scheild. 

Doug,  Virgi 

*'Bot  the  stoutnes  of  the  Marques  le  Bei 
they  call  him)  is  most  to  be  comendit ',  for 
mer,  within  the  Abbey,  he  started  to  ane  h 
ten  men  were  scarce  able  to  bald  him.  Bot 
the  inner-yet  of  the  Abbay  keipit  him  t1 
and  the  danger  was  between  the  croce  ai 
Trone  ;  and  so  he  was  a  larce  quarter  of  a 
the  schott  and  sklenting  of  boltes."  Ki 
p.  305. 

5.  To  speak  aside  from  the  truth,  to 
Fife. 


Ml 


'  That  doctor  was  the  gabbiest  body  eve 
he  spake  for  them  a',  and  I  whiles  fear 
ideHted  a  wee."    Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  i.  * 

Poor  skiintin*  Geonlie, 

Wha  aclauried  an*  grain'd. 

Fell  clowt  on  his  dowp, 
A' mittled  an' brain'd.         .    j 

6.  To  err  doctrinally,  to  go  aside 
truth. 

'*In  this  poynt  ve  in  special  ministeris 
tayiathat  our  maister  Caliiin  hes  sklentU,  < 
it  [Ordour]  to  be  ane  treu  sacrament"  1 
F.  153»  a. 

7.  Used  metaph.,  to  denote  immon 
in  general. 

Qnhat  kimmer  casts  the  formest  stane,  1 
At  thae  poor  queans,  ye  wrangfully  sus] 

For  sklenting  bouts. 

SempU,  Everi 

8w.  stani,  id.  sUnt-a^  Uipsare,  Seren.;  m 
from  slind,  latus,  q.  what  hits  the  side  of 
C.B.,  Ac. 

To  Sclent,  Sklent,  Sklint,  v.  < 
give  a  slanting  direction,  S. 

— Cynthia  pale  owre  hill  an*  glen 
S/Uents  her  pale  rays. 

A.  ScoU's  Poans,  1! 

2.  To  dart  askance,  in  relation  to  tl 

To  hear  the  love-lorn  swnin  complair 
Lone,  on  "  The  Braes  of  fialandino/* 
It  e'en  might  melt  the  dortiest  she 
That  ever  sUinteU  sconifu*  e'e- 

TannahilVs  P 

3.  To  pass  obliquely,  Galloway. 

Fu'  fast  the  side  o*  Screel  I  sklentet 

Davidson*s  Seat 

4.  To  cut  so  as  to  produce  a  slaii 
as,  **To  sklent  a  stanc,  a  hv 
Clydes. 

Sclent,  Sklent,  s.    1.  Obliquity 
2.  Acclivity,  ascent,  S. 

With  easy  sklent,  on  ev*ry  hand  the  bn 
To  right  well  up,  wi'  scatter'd  busses  r 

Ross's  Uel 
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CB.  yagr'Seni;  «  alidt^  jftglfmi-iawp  to  slide.  It  it 
•timn«  that  IJr.  Johns,  eoiild  6iid  do  other  origiQ  for 
the  &  syDODjiM^  daiU^  than  that  of  Skinner, — Belg. 
ikmgke^  a  serpent. 

8.  A  glance,  Soath  of  S.  ' 

**1  gas  a  tiUad  wp  my  ee  to  Daniel  Roy  Maepherson, 
an*  he  was — ^is'n  into  a  kink  o'  laachinc. '  Brownie  of 
Bodsheck,  ti.  %L 

A  Sklent,  adv.    Obliquely,  aslant. 

Thy  t  jid  eosipsnion»,  a  Meut, 

An  momtnMs  like  the  mole  that  made  them. 

MmUgoM,  H'aUun'B  ColL,  UL  7. 


Sclentin£-Wats,  adv.  Obliquely,  zigzag, 
S.B. 

&fai/mgwjrihii  eoone  he  aften  steer'd. 

MoriMtCs  Poems,  p.  186u 

[SCLEW,  preL  Slew,  Accts.  L.  II.  Treas., 
L  131|  Dickson.] 

To  SCLICE,  9.  a.    To  slice.    Y.  Sklige. 

To  SCLIDDER,  Scutiier,  v.  n.  To  slide 
to  the  right  or  lef  t»  when  one  intends  going 
straight  forward;  particularly  applicable 
to  walking  on  ice,  Teviotdale. 

A.-S.  tiader-ioM,  dilabi.  Tent,  afidder-en,  prolabi; 
more  nearly  reseaihliag  Germ.  tehlUter'n^  in  lubrioo 
aecnrrere. 

Sclithekie,  adj.    Slippery,  ibid. 

ScLTTHERS,  8.  pL  Looso  stoncs  lying  in 
great  quantities  on  the  side  of  a  rock  or 
EiU,  Loth. 

But  fir^d  wf  hope,  he  onward  dashes, 
Thro*  hssther,  tditMers,  hogs,  an'  rashes. 

Jtev.  J,  NicoCm  Poems,  fi.  103. 

These  stones,  ben^  looser  slide  downwards,  the  term 
heinff  idways  appUca  to  stones  lying  on  a  declivity. 
y •  the  etymon  of  SeBdder,  t. 

SCLIFFANS,  «.  »/.  «  Useless  thin  shoes  ;** 
OalL  Enc    SehUs  synon. 

Allied  perhaps  to  (Serm.  aekKpf-en,  to  glide.    The 
-  term,  indeed,  seems  to  haTO  a  common  origin  with  E. 
wBpper.    V.  Sclait,  r. 

SCLUIPET,  V.  A  small  thin  piece  of  any 
things  as  of  a  rock,  Ayrs. 

lliis  seems  eqaivalent  to  lamina. 

Perhaps  q.  s'im  part;  as  pei  is  vsed  for  part  in 
Ibrpet,  ue. ,  the  fooith  part.  Qerm.  schlimm,  naughty, 
sennry. 

SCLINDER,  ScLENDin,  adj.    Slender. 

**BreTelie  considering  the  first  port  of  tbair  titiU  to 


this  thair  supreme  anctoritie,  I  fond  it  nocht  only 
Be 
\m 
ony 
Thre  QuesUonia,  Keith's  Hist.,  App.  p.  219. 


teUmUr  and  ficht,  hot  plimelio  inglorius,  and  a  thing 

of  all  anctoritie  without  delay,  gif 


to  deprive  thaim 
hald  on 


pnv 

Lad  hald  ony  afore."     N.  Winyet's  Fonrscoir 

,  App.  p.  2: 
Sdemdir  is  still  nsed  in  some  parts  of  S. 


To  SCLITIIER,  V.  II.    To  slide.    V.  Sclid- 

DER. 

SCLOrrS,  $.  pi  **  Useless  thin  shoes  ;** 
Gall.  Enc.  (ScUffans  synon.)  This  seems 
nearly  allied  to  Sklute,  s. 


To  SCLOY,  r.  n.    To  slide.    V.  Skloy. 

SCLUCHTEN  (gutt.),  *.  A  flat-lying 
ridge;  sometimes  CleucIUenf  Ayrs.,  Ken- 
frews.;  probably  from  Cleuchj  with  $  pre- 
fixed. 

To  SOLUTE,  V.  n.  To  walk  with  the  toes 
much  turned  out,  Roxb. 

This  is  merely  a  more  limited  sense  of  the  v,  as 
given  in  the  fonn  of  Skli^tk. 

SCLUTT,  s.    The  name  given  to  a  species 

of  till  or  schistus,  Lanarks. 

**Sclutt,  soft  and  coarse  till"  Ure's  Hist.  Rnthcr- 
glen,  p.  293. 

SCLYS,  B.    A  slice,  a  splinter,  S.B. 

And  a  sdus  of  the  schaft,  that  brak, 
In-til  bis  hand  a  wonnde  can  mak. 

Wynioum,  viU.  85.  43. 
Germ.  teMeiss-en,  mmpere. 

SCOB,  f.  1.  A  splint,  a  thin  piece  of  wood 
nsed  for  securing  a  bone  newly  set,  after  it 
has  been  broken,  S. 

2.  The  ribs  of  a  basket  are  also  called  scobs, 
Aug. 

3.  A  limber  rod  (of  hazel)  used  for  fixing  the 
thatch  on  houses,  Clydcs.,  Ayrs. 

SCOW^  AND  SCRAW.   V.  SCRAW. 

To  ScOB,  V.  a.  and  ti.  1.  To  take  long  stitches 
in  sewings  to  sew  in  a  clumsy  manner,  S. 

Seowb,  id.  Ettr.  For.  Qu.  to  resemble  a  thatcher 
in  placing  his  fco6«  at  a  distance  from  each  other  ? 

2.  To  scob  a  slepf  to  fix  cross  rods  in  a  hive, 
that  the  bees  may  build  their  combs  on 
them,  S. 

3.  To  gag,  by  keeping  the  mouth  open  by 
means  of  cross  pieces  of  wood. 

— "  30  Sepf  1652.  Two  Englishmen  were  punished 
at  Edin**  for  drinking  the  king's  health.  One  of  them 
had  his  mouth  scobit,  and  his  tongue  being  drawn  out 
the  full  lencth,  was  bund  togidder  betuix  twa  stickes 
hard  togiduer  with  ane  skeinyio  threid,  the  space  of 
half  ane  hour  or  thereby."    Nicol's  Diary,  MS. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Teut.  sehobhe,  squama ;  because 
splints  resemble  scales  in  thinness. 

ScOBERiE,  ScoBRiE,  8.  The  act  of  sewing 
coarsely  and  carelessly,  or  with  long  stitches. 
Loth. 

SCOB,  s.  An  instrument  for  scooping, 
Clydes. 

SCOB-SEIBOW,  s.  1.  Those  onions  are 
thus  denominated,  which,  having  been  sown 
late,  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground 
during  winter,  and  are  used  in  spring,  S. 
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2.  This  name  is  aI»K>  given  to  the  young  shoots 
from  onions,  of  the  second  year's  growth,  S. 
Allium  cepa,  Linn. 

I  know  not  the  reason  of  the  name.  They  are  also 
called  cob'tfibows,    V.  Skibow. 

To  SCODGE,  r.  n.     "To  pilfer;"  Gall.  Enc. 

Scodging  is  expl.  "looking  sly,"  ibid. 

ScODOiEy  «.  ^  A  suspicious  person ;  '*  ibid., 
i.e.,  one  who  is  suspected  of  a  design  to 
pilfer. 

Isl.  tikoit  latibulum ;  or  sbod-a^  aspicere ;  whence 
tkodan^  inspectio. 

SCOG,  *.  That  part  of  fishing  tackle  to 
which  the  hook  is  fastened,  Shetl. ;  synori. 
lAnhj  or  Lenh^  Clydes. 

This  being  made  of  hair,  the  term  seems  to  be  the 
■ame  with  Sa.-0.  ^kaetjg,  A.-S.  areoicga,  pilus,  coma ; 
Lappon,  ghaugia,  skautja,  the  beard,  which  has  pro- 
bably been  the  primary  sense,  from  Su.-G.  tkygga,  to 
shade,  to  cover,  as  with  leaves ;  as  the  face  is  thus 
shaded  or  covered  by  the  beard. 

To  SCOG,  V.  a.    To  shelter,  to  secrete. 

ScoOGiT,  part,  pa.     Sheltered,  Ayrs. 

••ni  be  Bcoggit  wi*  my  ain  hamely  manner.'*  Sir 
A.  Wylie,  ii.  21.    V.  Skug. 

SCOGGY,  SCOKKY,  adj.  "Shady,  full  of 
shades ;  **  Gl.  Sibb.     V.  Skuggy. 

SCOGIE,  8.    A  kitchen  drudge,  S. 

Scogie-Lass,  «.  A  female  servant  who  per- 
forms the  dirtiest  work,  S. 

The  Scogie-ioM  does  rin  wi'  hsxte, 
And  bring  the  kale. 

n^^Tar'^^i^t^,  St.  91. 
V.  Skodoe,  Skodgic,  s, 

[SCOIL,  8.    A  squeal,  Al>erd.] 

[SCOITTULD,  *.  The  furthest  aft  tilfer, 
Shetl] 

[SCOL,  Scold,  Scoll,  *.  A  small  round 
wooden  dish,  similar  to  the  hiohland  quaichj 
a  drinking  vessel,  Shetl.  Isl.  skoly  Dan. 
8haaly  a  dish.] 

To  ScoL,  Scold,  Scoll,  v.  n.  To  drink 
healths,  to  drink  as  a .  toast ;  [part.  pr. 
scolding^  used  also  as  a  «.] 

"  Heal  thing  and  scolding  is  the  occasioun  of  much 
dmnkenness.^'     AcU  Cha.  II.,  Ed.  1814,  i.  368.     V. 

HEALTH».r.  fl. 

— **Men  of  strengtJi  to  mingle  strong  drinke,  and  to 
Koll  as  wee  say  :  How  call  ye  snch  scolU  ?  Scols  of 
health.  What  folie  is  this,  that  a  man  should  loase 
his  health  by  drinking  the  ncolU  of  health?"  Z.  Boyd, 
Balme  of  Gilead,  p.  81.    V.  Skul,  Skull,  Skol,  «. 

Scolder,  «.     A  drinker  of  healths. 

"Ordains  the  said  act  to  be  extended  and  executed 
acainst  scolders^  filthy  speakers,  and  makers  or  singers 
ofbawdie  songs.'*    Acts.  Cha.  II.,  tf<  6up, 

VOL.  IV. 


♦  SC  OLD,  Scald,  «.    The  act  of  sec 
terrible  scald,  a  severe  drubbing 
tongue,  S»;  most  commonly  in  vi 
guage,  »eaU, 

Am  there  is  no  term  in  E.  that  precisely  c 
idea,  Dr.  Johns,  has  mistaken  the  origin  ol 
ii  not,  as  he  says,  Belg.  dckoldeu,  but  nchehif. 
is  nearly  allied  to  Su.-G.  skaeU'a,  cotivicia 
aiaelUord,  Germ.  Bchellwart,  conviciutn,  q.  a 
The  root  is  undoubtedly  the  r.,  which  signi 
a  sharp  sound  ;  Alero.  tcell-a,  sonare  ;  iV^ca 
also  increpuit ;  01.  Lips.  In  Isl.  the  dcv 
StoUif  primarily  signifying  irrisor. 

SCOLDER,  8.    A  name  given  to  tli€ 
catcher,  Orkn. 

*'TheSeaPie(Hoematopuso8tralegus,  Lin 
in  some  places  here  gets  the  name  of  the 
Barry's  Orkney,  p.  306. 

Perhaps  from  the  loud  and  shrill  noise  it  m 
any  one  approaches  its  young."  V.  Penna 
p.  4S3. 

SCOLE,  8.    A  school ;  pi.  8coleis, 

— "And  to  support  the  nurishing  &  rpb 
hir  heines  cousingis  and  cousingnessis  ; — an 
ing  of  thame  at  the  icoltis  during  thair  mine 
Acts  Mar]^>  15^7,  Ed.  1814,  p.  552 ;  i.e.,  < 
ing  on  their  education.** 

Lat.  schoia,  Fr.  fjco^e,  id. 

To  SCOLLu    To  drink  healths.     \ 
Skul. 

SCOLLEDGE,  8.    The  act  of  carrj 
in  a  8cull  or  cock-boat. 

*'  Minenrale,    aeolledge,      Kaulum,    the 
Wedderb.  Vocab.,  p.  2a 

Scottedge  must  have  been  a  term  of  comn 
8.  But  I  have  not  met  with  this,  or  with 
word  which  is  rendered  by  it,  any  where  else 

To  SCOMER,  SK03IER,  r.  «.     To 
cater. 

Bettir  thou  gains  to  leid  a  dog  to  sX-omer, 
Pynd  pyck-purse  pelour,  than  with  thy  master 

Dunbar,  Everyreai 

.This  seems  to  mean,  "to  cater  for  thee,"  oi 
where  there  is  provision."  Belg.  achuymer^ 
feast,  gaan  tchuymen,  to  sponge,  to  be  a  smell 
live  upon  the  catch  ;  and  this  from  nchuym,  i 
of  the  pot. 

To  SCOMFIS,  ScoNFiCE,  v.  a.    1.  T( 
cate,  to  stifle.     It  denotes  the  overpo 
or  suffocating  effect  of  great  heat,  of 
or  of  stench,  S. 


-Her  stinking  breath 


Was  just  enough  to  Mconjiee  one  to  death. 

/toss's  Udaiortf 

2.  Used  as  a  v.  n.     To  he  stifled,  S. 

Now  very  sair  the  &an  began  to  beat, 
And  she  is  like  to  tcot{fice  with  the  heat. 

Ibid., 

*'  Scumjish^d,  smothered,  suffocated ;  North. 
Grose. 

"My  cousin,  Mrs.  Glass,  has  a  braw  hous 
but  a*  thing  is  sae  poisoned  wi'  snuff,  that  I  am 
he  scomfishcit  whiles."    Heart  M.  Loth.,  iv.  28. 

It  may  perhaps  he  radically  allied  to  Isl. 
Sa.-G.  ku/w-a,  qwqfw-a,  to  suobcate,  Isl.  lof,  i 

T 
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tioa ;  s  being  prefixed,  whidi  is  Tery  common  in  the 
Qolh.  lAngoAgee,  uid  m  inserted. 

BQi»  perhapi,  it  is  merely  An  oUioae  sense  of  the 
ancient  wora  si^ifying  to  dhcomjti,  (V.  Seuntfit), 
Ital.  9eQ^figg'€re^  id. 

ScoxFis,  Sco3iFiCEy  8.  A  state  approaching 
to  that  of  suffocation,  caused  by  a  noxious 
smell  or  otherwise,  S. 

SCON,  Scone,  $.    1.  A  cake.    Y.  Skon. 

[2.  PL  »con8f  dried  cow-dung  used  as  fuel, 
ShetL] 

ScoNy  Scoxe-Cap,  8.  The  old  broad  bonnet 
of  the  Lowhinds,  Dunifr.,  Ayrs. 

*'fVom  the  shepherd's  shealing  of  turf  and  broom 
to  the  pillared  palace  of  marble  and  pare  gold — from 
the  ecoiie  cap,  to  the  jewelled  bonnet — have  I  ever 
•een  song  cherished  and  esteemed.'*     Blackw.  Mag. 

Dee.  1820.  p.  322. 
Thna  designed  as  in  its  breadth  and  flatness  re- 
ibling  a  barley  9eone,    V.  Skon. 


To  Scon,  v.  a.  and  n.  1.  To  make  flat  stones, 
&c^  skip  along  tlie  surface  of  the  water, 
Cljrdes. 

S.  To  skip  in  the  manner  described  above; 
applied  to  flat  bodies,  ibid. 

Id.  ttund'O,  akjfnd-a,  festinare. 

To  SCONCE,  v.a.  1  •  To  extort ;  or,  to  excite 
anotheri  hy  undue  means,  to  spend,  Aug. 

2.  To  8canee  a  woman^  to  jilt  her,  to  slight 
her,  Stirlings.     BlinJk^  Glint^  sjrnon. 

To  SCONE,  V.  a.  To  beat  with  the  open 
hand,  to  correct,  S.  «£r//>,  litiift,  synon. 

It  atill  signifies,  to  beat  on  the  backside,  Abeid. 

ScONE,  8.  A  stroke  of  this  description,  ibid.; 
expl.  **  a  blow  with  the  open  hand  on  the 
breech,"  Meams. 

*'To  ecoft^  to  beat  a  child'a  battocks  with  the 
pelm  of  the  hand  ; "  Rndd. ;  vo.  Scounys, 

Id.  ttevH-a^  tkoifn'-a,  Sn.-G.  dbm-a,  leviter  tuI- 
neram.  •  Some  derive  this  from  dxut,  cutis ;  others 
from  eCo,  accidere;  GL  Kristn.  and  Landnamabok. 
Dm  lefers  to  A.-S.  •eaem-am,  frangere.  He  also  ob- 
•srres^  that  So. -6.  dxna  denotes  a  wound  caused  by 
■triiung*  as  distingoished  from  mar,  which  signifies 
one  produced  by  a  sharp  weapon. 

SCOOF,  ScuFE,  8.  A  sort  of  battledoor 
made  of  wood,  used  for  striking  the  ball  at 
Tennis,  in  order  to  save  the  palm  of  the 
hand  from  the  severity  of  the  stroke, 
Teviotdale. 

Belg.  »ehop,  9chup,  a  scoop,  spade,  or  shovel ;  de- 
nominated from  the  resemblance  as  to  form.  The  Dan. 
word  denoting  a  scoop  or  shovel,  seems  exactly  retained. 

lis  is  dtufe. 


SCOOL,  8,  Swelling  in  the  roof  of  a  horse's 
mouth,  usually  burnt  out  with  a  hot  iron, 
GaU. 

*'i8^ooi;  a  disorder  of  horses  ;"  GalL  Enc.   V.  Skulb. 


SCOOPIE,  *.     A  straw-bonnet,  Ettr.  For. 

Tcut.  schobbe,  is  expl.  Operculum,  tegumentum ; 
and  Isl.  sLiipta,  a  loose  sort  of  covering  for  the  head, 
ealyptra^  rendered  in  Dan.  *'a  loose,  upstanding 
woman's  head-/o^,"  Haldorson ;  dtupjil-a,  calyptram 
ordinare.  Because,  however,  of  its  projecting  form, 
our  term  may  be  a  dimin.  from  £.  9eoop. 

[To  SCOOB,  v.a.  and  n.  To  cleanse,  wsish, 
physic ;  to  scoop  or  wear  away ;  to  move 
rapidly.     V.  Skour.] 

[ScoOR,  8.  1.  A  cleansing,  physiciiig.  West 
of  S.  Banffs. 

2.  That  which  cleanses  or  physics,  ibid. 

3.  A  race  or  run  of  water,  Clydcs. 

4.  A  quick  walk,  a  race,  ibid.,  Banffs.] 

[To  SCOOT,  t?.  II.  To  go  about  in  a  lazy, 
idle  manner,  to  wander  about,  West  of  S., 
Banffs.] 

Scoot,  Scout,  [pron.  8coot]9  8,  A  term 
of  the  greatest  contumely,  applied  to  a 
woman ;  as  equivalent  to  trull,  or  camp- 
trull  ;  Moray,  Ajts. 

"  'Base  teooi  f*  exclaimed  Andrew, — 'what  puts  such 
a  thought  into  your  head  ?'"    Sir  A.  Wylie,  li.  159. 

A  Celt  or  Highlander  can  hardly  receive  greater  dis- 
grace than  to  be  thus  denominated.  This,  it  is  sup- 
posed, originates  from  the  traditionary  prejudice,  trans- 
mitted from  time  immemorial,  against  this  name,  as 
first  given  to  a  foreign  race  who  had  intruded  them- 
selves amon^  the  ancient  Gaels.  ScuiU,  in  Gael.,  sig- 
nifies a  wanderer ;  and,  though  this  name  has  been  im- 
posed both  on  the  Irish  and  North-British  Celts,  it  is 
contemptuously  rejected  by  both. 

[ScooTiE,  adj.  Low,  mean,  beggar-like, 
Clydes.] 

[To  SCOOT,  r.  a.  and  n.  To  eject,  jerk,  or 
squirt ;  also,  to  flow  or  gush  out  with  force, 
Clydes.] 

[Scoot,  8.  1.  A  gush  or  flow  of  water ;  also, 
the  pipe  or  opening  from  which  it  flows ; 
thus,  the  flow  of  rain-water  collected  from 
the  roof  of  a  house  is  called  a  scoot,  and  so 
is  the  pipe  out  of  which  it  flows,  Clydes. 

2.  A  syringe ;  called  also  a  8coot-^un,  and  a 
8C00ter^  ibid..  Gall.;  8kyter^  Aberd.] 

3.  A  braggadocio,  one  who  delights  in  being 

the  hero  of  his  own  story,  Berwicks.;  as,  a 

windy  scoot. 

This  may  be  from  So.-G.  akmt-a,  to  shoot,  Dan. 
ikyiU,  a  shooter,  q.  one  who  over-shoots. 

SCOOT,    8.       "A    wooden  drinking    caup 
[cup],  sometimes  scoop,  being  wood  scooped 
out ;     Gall.  Encycl. 
Sn.-0.  dmdd-a,  effundere.    V.  Scin>,  v.,  to  quaff. 

ScoOTiFU',  #.     *'  The  full  of  a  scoot^  ibid. 
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SooOTiKix,  8.    A  dram  of  whisky,  ibid. 

SCOOT-GUN,  i.  "A  syringe  ;••  Gall. 
Encycl.     [V.  under  Scoot,  r.] 

SCOPIN,  9.     [A  quart  vessel.] 

Thai  twa,  out  of  ane  seopin  stown, 
Thai  drank  thre  quartis  Roup  anu  soop. 

Dunbar,  MaiUand  Poem*,  p.  114. 

This  phrase  might,  at  first  view,  seem  t<i  signify,  as 
Mr.  Pinkerton  conjectures,  a  chopin  tioop,  or  vessel 
containing  two  English  pints.  But  it  is  probable  that 
the  term  means  drinkhitj,  from  the  v.  Seoup,  q.  v. 

SCORCIIEAT,  8.  Supposed  to  denote 
sweet-meats.      Fr.   escorch-er,   to   pill,   to 

blanch  ? 

This  term  frequently  occurs  in  the  Reconis  of 
Aberdeen  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  as 
in  the  following  passage  : 

"The  magistrates  gave  the  king  a  propine  of  twa 
casks  of  wine,  three  buists  [boxes]  of  »corsheath,**  &c. 

"Thre  dossan  of  pundis  of  seorcheatU,"  Ibid.,  A. 
1535,  V.  15. 

♦  To  SCORE,  V.  a.    To  mark  with  a  line,  E. 

To  ScoiiE  A  WiTCii.  To  draw  a  line  by 
means  of  a  sharp  instrument,  aboon  (he 
breath  of  a  woman  suspected  of  sorcery, 
was  supposed  by  the  vulgar  to  be  the  only 
antidote  against  her  fatal  power,  and  also 
the  only  means  of  deliverance  from  it,  S. 

A  witty  wife  did  than  advise 
Rob  back  to  gang  to  niankin  wife. 
An'  Bcore  her  over,  ance  or  twice, 
Aboon  ike  breath, 

Taylof'a  &  Poeau,  p.  93. 

"  The  onlv  cure  for  witchcraft  is  to  §core  the  witch 
UTer  <tbove  the.  breath,^  "S,  ihid. 

"  It  is  scarcely  thirty  years  since  one  of  the  mil- 
iars was  tried  for  his  life,  for  scoring  a  woman  whom 
he  supposed  to  be  a  witch.  He  had  long  suspected 
her  as  the  cause  of  all  the  misfortunes  attending  him ; 
and,  enticing  her  into  the  kiln  one  sabbath  evening,  he 
seized  her  forcibly,  and  cut  the  shape  of  ti  e  cro9s  on 
her  forehead.  This  they  call  scoring  aboon  the  breath, 
which  overthrows  their  power  of  doing  them  any  fur- 
ther mischief."   Hogg*s  Mountain  Bard,  N.,  p.  34. 

SCORE,  8.  A  deep,  narrow,  ragged  indenta- 
tion on  the  side  of  a  hill,  Soutli  of  S. 

Isl.  tkor,  fissura,  rima,  expl.  by  Dan.  revne,  a  deft, 
a  crevice,  a  gap. 

SCOREY,  8.  The  Brown  and  White  Gull, 
Orkn. 

"The  Brown  and  White  Gull  (Lams  naevius,  Linn. 
Syst.),  which  the  people  here  call  the  Scorey,  is  much 
more  rarely  met  witn  than  most  others."  Barry's 
Orkney,  p.  303. 

Others  view  this  as  the  Herring-gull,  Lams  fuscus, 
linn. 

The  Skua  OuU  is  called  Skua  Iloirei,  Clus.  Exot,  p. 
368,  ap.  Penn.    V.  Scaurie. 

SK0RLIN6,  8.     The  skin  of  a  shorn  sheep. 

"Our  souerane  lord  — apprevis  and — confirmis  the 
tua  giftis— grantit  to  the— commwnitie  of  Haddin^- 
toun ;  the  ane — makand  thame  and  thair  succcssourts 
saulf,  frie  and  quite  fra  all  payment  of  custume  of  salt 
and  skynnis  vnderwrittin,  callit  in  the  vulgar  toung. 


ScorlingUt,   scaldingis,   futefaillis,    lentrem 
skynnis,  todskynnis,    calfskyuuis,    cwuin 
otterskynnis,   and  fwmartskyuuis.*'      Act 
1592.  Ell.  1814,  p.  580. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  Sen oi 

To  SCORN,   V.  a.        To  rally    o 
young  woman  about  her  lover; 
her,  by  pretending  that  such  a  < 
suit  of  her.     IlencCy  ecorning^  tlii 
rallying,  S. 

At  bnghtit  in  the  morning  nae  blvth  Iad<i  are  j 
The  lasses  are  lonely,  dowie,  and  wae. 

Flowers  of  the  Forest,  Jtitson*s  S.  & 

This  seems  merely  an  oblique  sense  of  the 
Teut.  sehern-en,  ludere,  illudcre ;  which  I 
from  A.-S.  scearn,  fimus.  But,  according 
Fr.  ei*eom-er  signifies,  to  deprive  of  horns  ; 
disgrace. 

ScORX,  «.  Tlie  Scortij  a  slight  in 
rejection  after  having  made  a  pn 
marriage,  S. 

I  was  a  young  farmer,  in  Scotland  bom, 
And  frae  a  young  lassie  had  gotten  the  scon 
Which  caused  me  to  leave  my  own  countrej 
And  list  me  into  the  military's. 

Jacobite  Relic 

[ScORNSUM,  adj.  1.  Scornful,  < 
scorning  as  above,  Shetl. 

2.  Troublesome,  bothersome ;  as,  . 
ganging^  slippery  walking,  as  on  ice 

To  SCORP,  ScROP,  Skarp,  Skrap 
Scrip,  v.  n.    To  mock,  to  deride,  1 

Scho  skomit  Jok,  and  skripjnt  at  him  ; 
And  murgeonit  him  with  niokkis. 

C'Ar.  Kirk,  st  4.     Chron.  S.  f 

Skrippit,  Edit.  Maitj^nd  Poems,  p.  444. 
Skra^iit,  Edit.  Callander,  p.  112. 

The  ja  him  skrippit  with  a  skryke. 
And  skornit  him  as  it  was  lyk. 

Dunbar,  Dannaiyne  Pot 

**  Thair  was  presentit  to  the  Quein  F 
Bobcrt  Ormistoun,  a  calfe  having  two  hcid 
sche  scorftpU,  and  said,  *  It  was  bot  a  conioi 
Knox's  Hist.,  p.  0.3.  In  Lond.  Edit.  1G44, 
crously  converted  into  skipped* 

"The  Cardinall  skrippit,  and  said.  It 
Ysland  flote  ;  thev  ar  come  to  mak  us  a  sch> 
put  us  in  feir."    Ibid.,  p.  41. 

Scrape  is  still  used  in  Fife,  and  perhaps 
as  a  9.  denoting  the  expression  of  scorn  or  di 

I  know  not  if  the  term  be  allied  to  It 
obscaenum  quid  ac  tetnim  ;  or  Su.-G.  ifkrapj 
se,  which  is  derived  from  skraf-a,  nugari,  «ku 
Isl.  ord  skraepi,  a  perverse  and  prattlin/ 
Kilian,  however,  mentions  schrolh-en  as  sy 
schobb-en,  convitiari,  cavillari,  a  secondary  si 
r.,  as  signifying  to  scrape  or  scrub.    V.  ScRi 

[SCOSCIE,  fi.     A  starfish,  Banff.] 

♦  SCOT  AND  LOT.     For  the  probab 
of  tlie  phrase,  V.  To  Scat. 

To  Scot,  v.  «.     To  pay  taxes.     Tl 
used  as  a  V.  in  £. 

*'To  scot,  lot,  wache,  wald  k  ward  ;"  Ab 
Cent.  16. 
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L.  Bb  seoitHortt  dtcuntartenentea  depnediia  et  HPnn, 
mI  Sadi  penritationi  sunt  obnoxii.  Da  Cange.  The 
fni  oeeun  in  a  Chart,  of  Hen.  II.  of  Engl.  Monast. 
AafL  I.  866.  Sa.-0.  abatt-a,  tributum  pendere  ;  also 
tribatum  exigere. 

80OTTINO  and  LoTTixo.    Payment  of  duties. 

**T1ui*r  aeotting  «t*  UMlng,  with  the  f urine  of  hia 
flidii  forth  of  Abenleen  to  Leyth."     Aberd.  Keg.,  A. 

Isis. 

SCOTCH,  8.    An  ant  or  emmet,  Roxb* 

SCOTCH-OALE,  9.     A  species  of  myrtle, 
&    Myrica  gale,  Linn. 

*'Kear  to  the  King's  Well,  in  the  same  barony,  is  to 
be  found  what  is  called  the  Scatch-galt,  a  species  of  the 
■yrtle.**    P.  Fenwick,  Ayrs.  Statist.  Ace,  xiv.  60. 

**Myricagale.  Oaie^  Ooule,  Sweet  Willow,  or  Dutch 
Myrtle.    Anflis.  Oaul,  ScotU."    Lightfoot,  p.  613. 

ThiB  it  said  to  be  *'a  valuable  Termifuge."    Statist. 

m,t  snrL  llOL 

A.-S.  gagei,  "pseudo-myrtus,  eleagpus:  quod  Belgis 
hodiaqne  gaghd.  OawU,  sweet  willow,  or  Du^h 
:"  Somner. 


SCOTCH  MARK.  A  characteristic  name, 
to  di»tinmiish  one  individoal  from  another, 
borrowed  from  a  defect  or  imperfection, 
whether  natural  or  moral,  S. 

It  is  generally  remarked  of  the  Scots,  that  they 
have  a  knack  of  describing  persons  from  their  in- 
insities  or  fiulings.  This,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
is  not  an  amiable  trait  of  national  cliaracter ;  yet  it 
eumoi  justly  be  denied  that  it  is  very  common  among 
us.  In  this  sense  it  is  often  said,  "I'll  give  you  a 
Seotek  mark  of  him."  Thus,  a  person  is  designed 
**cripple  Jock,  "hUchin^Tam."  "gleyit  Andro,'^(V. 
GLtrrr.)  The  characteristic  is  frequently  taken  from 
siMse  mental  imbecility  ;  as,  *'  havering  Rab,  "gawky 
Kate,"  Ac.  Some  moral  imperfection,  or  predominant 
viee,  is  often  resorted  to  as  the  distinguishing  deno- 
MMlioD;  as,  "drunken  Will,"  "cursing  Jamie,*' 
"tarry.finger*d  Meg."  With  still  less  feeling,  it  is 
by  BO  means  nnnsmil  to  particularise  an  individual 
from  some  family  stain,  or  some  moral  flaw  that 
ittachei  solely  to  the  parent;  as,  "That's  he  whase 
lather  was  hangit,**  or  "  whase  mother  was  o'er  thrang 
wi"*  such  a  one. 

SCOTCH  MIST..  A  phrase  proverbially 
used  to  denote  a  small  but  wetting  rain,  S. 

*' A  Seoieh  miat  will  wet  an  Englishman  to  the  skin ;" 
8L  ?tov.,  Kelly,  p.  18. 

This,  though  used  as  a  S.  Prov.,  is  meant  to  express 
^  tannt  of  an  Englishman  in  regard  to  the  moist  cli- 
mate of  the  north ;  as  if  we  accounted  that  a  miMt  only, 
which  beyond  the  Tweed  would  be  deemed  sufficient  to 
givo  a  thorough  drenching. 

SCOTS  AND  ENGLISH.  A  common  game 
of  children,  S. ;  in  Perthshire  fonnerly,  if 
not  still,  called  King*a  Covenanter, 

**Tlicn  was  the  play  of  the  Scots  and  EnrjUsh  begun, 
a  favourite  one  on  the  school  green  to  this  day."  Perils 
ef  Man,  L  3. 

[SCOTS-ROOM.  Room  to  throw  the  arms ; 
a  term  used  in  fighting,  Bauffs.] 

[SCOTS-WILLIE,  8.  A  «peerie»'  codlin, 
ShetL] 


[SCOTTE-WATRE,  a.    V.  Scottis-Se.] 

SCOTTIS  BED.  Ane  Scottis  bed,  a  phrase 
which  occurs  in  Aberd.  Reg.,  Cent.  16,  to 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  afRx  any  determinate 
meaning. 

Some  may  be  apt  to  inquire,  if,  in  so  earlv  a  period, 
this  oonld  mean  any  thing  but  a  bed  of  heather  f 

SCOTTISWATH.    Tho  frith  of  Solway. 

*' These  watry  sands  of  Sol  way  were  termed  Scottis^ 
wath,  or  the  Scottish  ford,  after  Cumberland  had  been 
yielded  to  Scotland;  and  were  also  very  properly 
termed  Myreford,  or  miry  fortl."    Pink.  Enq.,  i.  207. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  toath  is  the 
same  with  Su.-G.  wul,  Isl.  vad,  Lat.  vad-um,  Ital. 
guad-o,  (whence  Fr.  gtt6),  all  signifying  a  fonl ;  from 
Sn.-G.  wofl-a,  Isl.  rad-a,  DaiL  tcad-er,  A.-S.  wad-an, 
Lat.  vad-trtf  transire  vadum.  Snorro  uses  vad  in 
this  sense,  Dtlr  foero  jifir  it  nockra^  thar  sem  heitir 
ShaioM-vad  edr  Vapna-vad,  Heimakringia,  En- 
glinga-Sag.,  c.  21.     Macphcrson  seems  justly  to  sup> 

Ke  that  this  must  refer  to  a  different  place  from 
way.    Geogr.  Illustr.    V.  Scotte-wattre. 

SCOTTIS-WATTRE,  Scottis-se,  Scotte- 
WATRE.     Names  for  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

"Hia  aqua  optima — Scottice  vocata  est  Forth, 
Britannice  IVerid,  Romane  (lingua  vulgari)  vero  Scotte^ 
wattrt^  i.e.,  a(^ua  Soottorum,  quae  regna  Scottorum  et 
Anglorum  dividit,  et  currit  juxta  oppidum  de  Strive- 
lin. '  De  Situ  Albaniac,  ap.  Johnat.  Antiq.  Celto- 
Norman,  p.  136. 

'*  CSoodall— Tlntrod.  ad  Fordun]— has  shewn  that 
Usher,  Carte,  Innes^  and  others,  have  fallen  into  gross 
errors,  by  mistaking  Scotthnoath  for  ScoUiatcatre.  The 
former,  as  Fordun  undesigne<lly  tells  us  in  two  places, 
is  8olway  frith;  the  latter  is  perfectly  known  to-be  the 
frith  of  Forth.  Indeed,  wathe,  or  wade,  implies  a 
ford ;  while  K*a/re  means  a  small  sea,  or  limb  of  the 
■ea."    Pinkerton's  Enquiry,  ii.  207. 

Towart  Angu^s  syne  gan  he  far, 
And  thoacbt  sone  to  niak  all  fre 
That  wes  on  the  north  half  the  Scottis  Se. 

Barbour,  ix.  309,  Ma 

Than  all  thsme  gaitdrvd  he, 
'    That  on  sowth  halfe  the  ikittCis  Se 
He  mycht  parches  of  arinyd  men. 

IVyntoufH,  vul  81.  6. 

''The  hain  thre  Estatis  hes  ordanit,  that  the  Jus- 
ticis  on  the  scuth  svde  of  the  Scottis  see  set  thair 
Justice  airis,  and  haul  thame  twyis  in  the  yeir,  and 
alswa  on  the  north  syde  of  the  Scottis  see^  as  auld  vse 
and  cttstume  is."    Acts  Ja.  II.,  1440,  c.  5.  Ed.  1506. 

This  phrase,  I  suppose,  must  have  been  used  by 
A.-S.  writers.      For  what  is  rendered  in  the  A.-S. 


translation  of  Orosius,  Scottis  sae,  is  expl.  by  Lye, 
Sootticum  mare  sive  fretum.  Lye,  most  probably 
finding  the  Frith  of  Forth  thus  designed  by  A.-S. 
writers,  understood  this  as  meant ;  or  perhaps  Alfred, 
the  A. -8.  translator,  had  the  same  idea,  from  the  use 
of  the  expression  in  his  time.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  tliat  this  was  the  meaning  of  Orosius ;  for, 
in  the  original,  he  calls  it.  Mare  Scythicum,  probably 
referring  to  what  is  now  called  the  German  Ocean, 
and  describes  it  as,  a  septentrione,  so  that  it  would 
seem  that  it  is  the  same  sea  which  he  mentions  fre- 
quently after,  under  the  name  of  Oceanus  septen- 
trionalis. 

The  Frith  of  Forth  is  called  the  Scottish  Sea,  Acts 
Male.  II.  c.  8.  The  country  "on  the  north  side 
of  the  Scottcs  sea,"  is  distinguished  from  that  *' be- 
yond the  Scottes  sea,  m  in  Lowthiaii,  and  these  partes 
betwix  the  water  of  Forth  and  Tine."     As  Mr.  Pink- 
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that  part  of  Scotland  south  of  Clyde 
•ad  Forth  was  aot  acoonnted  to  be  in  Scotland  proper. 
tQl  a  hAt  period,  but  only  belonging  to  it. 

The  reaaea  of  Forth  having  been  called  the  Scottish 
■ea»  irnmi  to  he»  that  the  Xngli  of  Northumberland 
held  all  the  aooth  east  part  of  Scothtnd,  from  the  Forth 
to  tho  Tweed,  for  about  a  century  before  the  year  685. 
Ynm  this  date  it  belonged  to  the  Picts ;  and  even 
after  the  nnion  of  the  Scottish  and  Fictish  kingdoms, 
the  old  distinction  remained.    V.  Pinkerton's  Enquiry, 

Boeee  gives  a  later  ori^n  to  this  designation  ;  for, 
aeootding  to  him,  it  had  its  rise  from  the  conquest  of 
tho  soatEen  parts  of  Scotland,  by  the  Saxons,  about 
the  year  959,  after  the  death  of  Kenneth  Mac  Alpine. 
He  gives  the  following  as  one  of  the  articles  of  the 
hnmiliiting  peace  granted  to  the  Scots.  "  The  watter 
of  Forth  smI  bo  marche  betwix  Scottis  &  Inglis  men  in 
the  eist  partis,'  k  it  sail  be  namyt  ay  fra  thyne  f urth, 
the  8caUi»  see."    Bellend.  Cron.,  B.  x.,  c.  13. 

This  designation  is  used  by  John  H&rdyng. 

Ob  the  Bwrowe,  Sir  Robert  EMe  Umfreuile 

Of  AagBoa  then  the  regent  mu  by  north 

Tlie  ScoiiiM  see  ;  and  Aymer  Walence  the  while 

SHs  ef  Pembroke,  by  south  the  water  of  Forth 

Wsidsyn  wss  ef  Scotland  forsoth, 

Thst  ay  fiuigkt  with  Kyng  Robert  Bmyii, 

"Bttjdm  Jhonstonne,  where  ne  fled  without  rescowes. 

Chron.,  Fol.  168,  b. 

Amgmm  is  here,  by  mistake  of  the  transcriber  or 
printer,  pat  for  Amgo^  of  which  Umfreuile  is  called 
erle,  FoL  167,  a.  This  is  the  samo  Umfreuile  to  whom 
Hwdyng  ascribes  the  defeat  and  capture  of  William 
WaDaee.    V.  Qosssr. 

SCOUDRUM,  s.    Chastisement,  Aberd. 


Probably  fseen  Scud,  to  chastise.    In  Meams,  how- 
ever, Cotgirmm  is  used  in  the  same  sens^. 

SCOUFF,  s.  A  male  jilt.  A  Scouff  amang 
the  lasusj  a  giddy  young  fellow  who  rnns 
from  one  sweetheart  to  another,  Border. 

V.  SOOWF. 
This  seems  a  eorr.  from  the  v.  Seoup,  to  run,  q.  v. 

To  SCOUG,  ScouK,  ScowK,  r.  n.  1.  To 
flee  for  fthelter,  [to  run  into  a  plaoe  for 
safety  or  hiding ;  also,  to  dash  or  flow  under, 
as  a  stream  under  a  bank,  Clydes. ;  Synon., 
cookj  jaukj  q.  Y,'] 

2.  *^To  go  about  in  a  hiddlins  way,  as  intend- 
ing a  bad  act/*  Meams. 

[3.  To  look  sour,  angry,  or  like  one  bent  on 
some  mischief  or  revenge,  Clydes.] 

They  gira,  they  glour,  they  tcouk,  and  gape. 
As  taey  wad  ganch  to  eat  the  stams. 

JacobiU  JUlies,  I  119. 

ScouK,  «•  1.  A  look  indicating  some  clande- 
stine act  of  an  immoral  kind. 


There's  something  for  my  faceless  ton, 
That  awkward  ass,  wi'  filthy  tcouL 


Ibid. 


[2.  A  skulking,  cowardly  fellow,  also,  one  with 
a  down  or  dogged  look  is  called  a  scouk, 
Clydes.] 

SCOUKIK,  ScuKiN,  part.  adj.  Ill-looking, 
ashamed  to  look  up ;  as,  ^  Ye're  a  scoukin 


ill-f ar'd-like     carle  ;  **      Meams ;    syu 

Thiff'like.  • 

Apparently  the  same  with  Setmging,  V.  Sku( 
andn 

[ScowKiNG,  ScOAVKYNO,  $.  Skulking,  co^ 
dice,  Barbour,  viii.  140. 

Dan.  nkidbe,  to  slink,  Sw.  sX'y/'a,  to  hide,  Du.  khu 
to  lorlL] 

SCOULIE-HOBN'D,    adj.      Having 
horns  pointing  downwards,  Clydes. 

A.-S.  scfo/,  9culf  ohiiquus;  yrhtucn  teuheaQtil^  sqi 
eyed,  and  the  £.  v.  to  Scowl. 

To  SCOUNGE,  r.  n.  1.  To  go  aboiit  f 
place  to  place  like  [i  dog ;  generally  np|i 
to  one  who  caters  for  a  meal,  who  tin 
himself  in  the  way  of  an  invitation,  S. 

2.  To  pilfer,  Strathmore. 

Proh.»  this  term  has  been  formed  from  Fr.  escoi 
to  hide,  to  conceal ;  especially  as  it  implies  the  id 
something  clandestine.  Su.-G.  skynd-a,  how 
signifies  to  procure. 

SCOUNRYT,    Barbour,    xvii.    651. 
Scunner. 

To  SCOUP,  or  Skoup  aff,  v.  a.    To  q 

to  drink  off,  S.B.    . 

O.  Tent.  Mchofp-en^  Germ,  aehopf-^n^  to  < 
Wachter  thinks  that  the  origin  may*  be  Franc.  . 
a  hollow  vessel ;  Su.  -G.  scopa,  a  vessel  for  dr 
water,  a  bucket,  or  scoop,  and  Belg.  §choep,  i 
evidently  allied.     V.  ScoriN. 

Scoup,  «.  A  draught  of  any  liquor, 
tcaehty  synon. 

SCOUP,  Scowp,  9.  1.  Abundance  of  i 
a  wide  range,  S. 

2.  Liberty  of  conduct,  S. 

For  mooy  a  menyie  o'  destructive  ills 
The  country  now  maun  brook  frae  mortmain  bil 
That  void  our  test'meota,  and  can  freely  gie 
Bic  will  and  scoup  to  the  ordain*d  trustee. 

FerguM$on*M  Poems,  \ 

Sibb.  views  this  as  the  same  with  £.  kojh 
perhaps  it  is  rather  from  the  same  fountain  yt 
V.  seetfj9,  q.  room  to  run  about. 

Scoupf  however,  is  used  by  Dong,  in  a  sci 
easily  intelligible. 

DeerepitHS  (his  baner  schane  noclit  cteir) 
Was  at  the  hand,  with  monv  chiftaiii.<*  sture.— 
Bot  smirk  or  sniyle,  bot  rather  for  to  siiuire, 
Bot  Mcoup^  or  skist,  his  craft  is  all  to  scayth. 

Kinff  I/art f 

The  uncertainty  of  the  meaning  of  tfl'iHt  lea 
other  term  in  a  similar  state.  O.  Fland.  /tcAo 
nifies  sport.  This  would  correspond  with  s 
tmfUf  and  form  a  contrast  with  scai/th.  But 
reason  to  suspect  that  ekint  has  been  originally 
word  still  commonly  used,  S.  B.  Thus  the 
might  signifv,  that  without  any  particular  sco/u 
and  also  without  facility  of  operation,  his  wh 
lies  in  doing  harm. 

To  SCOUP,  Scowp,  r.  n.  To  rui 
violence,  to  spring,  to  skip ;  •*  to   1 
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8iM>ii*d  fbifv  fowk  frM  thb  warl 
T»  endless  night  t 


teoup 


move  hastily  from  one  place  to  another ;  ^ 
Shirr.  GLS.B. 

term  is  nleo  vaed  in  Dunnfr. 

Wee's  BM,  ihet  diseppointed  honp — 

warla  to 

Si! 
i^a  Siller  Oun,  p.  60. 

"&MIV  to  niD  pradnitately ;"  01.  ibid. 

It  was  used  in  O.K.  as  signifying  to  soring,  to 
bound.  "  I  9eompt  as  a  lyon  or  a  tygre  dotae  whan 
he  doth  folowe  his  pray.  Je  vaa  par  sanities.  I  have 
sene  a  leopards  se&mpe  after  a  bucke,  and  at  ones  rent 
out  his  paanche."    Fklsgr.  B.  iiL  F.  ai7,  b. 

The  lyoo,  and  the  leopard, 
Tnm  looptiuL  and  teonping,  war  skard. 
And  fame  for  to  fall  uoiin. 

AmTa  PUyr.,  Waisan'a  Coll.,  ii  17. 

Thair  wes  na  bos  oould  hald  thame  bak, 

So  trimly  thay  conld  seovp  ; 
Kor  yet  no  tike  eald  thame  oretak, 

So  lichUy  thay  did  loup. 

.  iNdL.p.20. 

v.  Dasdsb,  v. 

Tent.  $ckofhtm,  inoedere  com  impeto,  IsL  tkop^ 
diaenrvere.  reiiiapsMoes.-0.il:«r-jaji,  ire,  is  radically 
eonnected.  Here  nndoabtedly  we  have  the  origin  of 
EL  tikip,  and  not  in  Ital.  aquiU-irt,  as  Johnson  strangely 
iinsirinfB 

Scoup-RoLE,  $•    A  subterfuge. 

Neither*s  the  aeaup'Me  with  [worth]  a  flee, 
Or  sixteenth  part  of  a  Kildee. 

CUland^a  Poems,  p.  86. 

ScoupPAB,  Skouper,  8.      1.  A  dancer,  q. 
a  skipper. 

"Vertew — ^in  that  court  was  hated,  and  filthines 
not  onlie  menteined,  bot  also  rewarded  ;  witnes  the 
Loidschip  of  Abiroome,  the  barony  of  Achermoatie, 
(q.  Aachternioatis?]and  dyvera  others  perteyningto 
the  patrimony  of  the  Croun,  gevin  in  inheritance  to 
8eom.pperiA,  Daunsen^  and  Calliars  with  Dames." 
Knox's  Hist.,  p.  345.    SUppen,  Lond  Edit,  p.  374. 

2.  A  light  unsettled  person.     This,  at  least, 
teems   the  signification   in   the  following 


Laad-lonper,  light  abmper,  ragged  roarer,  like  a  raven. 
PUw.  and  Mtmtgom.,  WatsotCa  Coll.,  UL  80. 

•SCOUR,*.    1.  The  act  of  scouring,  S.  The 
«•  is  not  used  in  E. 

S.  A  hearty  draught  or  pull  of  any  liquid,  S. 

— Gif,  when  thirsty, 
fVae  the  strait-trailing  udder  o'  some  ewe, 
I  suck  a  scour  o'  milk,  youll  no  be  aogrv. 

Donald  and  Flora,  p.  74. 

3.  A  large  dose  of  intoxicating  liquor,  S.  A. 

At  the  Bonr  well  hare  a  $eour, 
8yne  down  the  links  of  Gala  water. 

Old  Son^ 

Probably  from  the  idea  of  drink  making  its  way- 
rapidly  through  the  passages  of  the  body. 

4.  A  thorough  purgation  of  the  bowels,  ap- 
plied to  a  man,  S. 

5.  A  name  given  to  the  diarrhoea  in  cattle, 
S.    ¥•  Lask. 


To  Scour  out,  v.  a.    To  drink  off,  S. 

An'  Oka  bUde  had  fiU'd  his  wame, 
Wr  monie  ecour^d-oui  glasMex. 

Bev.  J.  HicoCa  Poena,  L  158. 

IsL  akjfr,  sorbillnm. 

♦  To  SCOUR,  V.  a.  1.  To  whip,  to  flog,  to 
beat,  Aberd. 

2.  It  is  most  commonly  applied  to  the  whipp- 
ing of  a  top,  ibid. 

ScouB,  ScouRiN,  8.  Severe  reprehension, 
S.  O.;  Seourief  Dnmfr.,  (pron  q.  8coo) ; 
synon.  FfyU. 

8u.-0.  sivr^,  fricando  purgare,  also  signifies,  in- 
erepare,  objnr^re ;  whence  akur,  reprehensio.  Taga 
a  en  t  sitvr,  objnrgare  ;  Mod.  Sax.  echiir-en,  acriter  re- 
piohendcre;  Ihre. 

Scouring,  «•    A  drubbing. 

*'  So  many  of  them  as  got  off  joined  themselves  to 
Ciooigo  Monro^  who  having  always  kept  behind, 
escaped  this  eeowrinff."    Guthry's  Mem.,  p.  284. 

[♦  To  SCOURGE,  v.a.  1.  To  exercise  great 
severity,  to  act  as  a  hard  taskmaster,  Banffs.] 

2.  To  8eourg€  the  land^  to  exhaust  the  strength 
of  the  soil,  S. 

*'The  principal  crops  consist  of  oats^  barley,  and 
rye.  The  last  has,  of  late  years,  been  in  no  hich 
estimation,  from  the  effect  it  has  in  ecourging  Dte 
ffrwund/*    P.  Cromdale,  Moray,  Statist.  Ace,  viii.  255. 

[ScoURORR,  8.  One  employed  to  keep  sturdy 
beggars  out  of-a  parish,  Scss.  Eec.  of  Inver- 
avon ;  called  Bvff''ihe-b€ggar8  in  Ayrs.] 

SCOUBIE,  ai/;.     Shabby.     V.  Scowry. 

ScouRiNS,  «.  pL  A  kind  of  coarse  flannel, 
Caithn. 

"Of  their  wool  the  tenants'  wives  made  clothing 
for  the  family,  and  any  surplus  was  sold  at  the  coun- 
try fairs,  either  in  yam,  blankets,  acovrine,  (a  kind 
of  flannel),  or  black  greys,  a  kind  of  cloth  made  for 
the  men's  ooats  and  great-coats."  Agr.  Surv.  Caithn., 
p.  207. 

To  SCOUT,  Scoot,  r.  a.  To  pour  forth  any 
liquid  substance  forcibly,  S. 

An'  gat  an'  ga'  he  aeouiit 

Rev.  J.  HieoCa  Poems,  i.  155. 

It  is  also  oscd  in  a  n.  sense ;  to  fly  off  quickly,  most 
commonly  applied  to  liquids. 

But  as  he  doiKu  upon  her  loutetl, 
Wi'  arm  razt  out,  awa'  she  acouted. 

Ibid.,  il  103. 

80.-G.  akimt-a,  jaculare. 

The  term  is  used  to  denote  one  under  the  influence 
of  a  diarrhoea;  Isl.  akevtt-a,  liquidum  excrcmentum 
jaenlari ;  Verel.    V.  Scoot. 

Scout,  ».    A  syringe,  S.    V.  Scoot-gun. 

SCOUTII,  ScowTH,  8.  1.  Room,  liberty  to 
range,  S.  8caupf  synon. 

"The  Doctor,  contrair  to  the  opinion  of  Bede — will 
have  the  wall  to  be  built  by  Severus  in  stone,  and  that 
the  last  reparation  in  stone  by  the  Romans,  was  npon 
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BeTeroB  hit  wall  in  Northamberland,  that  the  Scots 
and  Picts  mig^t  have  the  greater  scotUfi,  and  so  not 
molest  the  BrittODS*  when  the  Romans  had  deserted 
them."    Sir  James  Dalrymple's  Collections,  p.  19. 

2.  Freedom  to  converse  without,  interruption, 
opportunity  for  unrestrained  communica- 
tion, S. 

For  when  lore  dwells  betweesh  twa  lovers  leel, 
Nor  good  nor  ill  from  ither  they  conceal : 
Whate*er  betides  them,  it  relieves  their  heart, 
When,  thej  get  aeouth  their  dolor  to  impart. 

Jtou*a  Helmort,  p.  18. 

3.  "Eoom;"  Gl. 

An'  as  we're  ooosins,  there's  nas  teouJth 

To  be  in  ony  swidders  ; 
I  only  seek  fat  is  my  due, 

I  mean  tk%  was  my  brither's. 

Fpemt  in  Ike  Buehan  ZHaUet,  p.  4. 

4.  Abundance ;  as,  $eouth  of  siluer^  abundance 
of  money,  scouA  of  meaty  &c. 

As  8a. -O.  AoU  not  only  signifies  cess,  public  money, 
bat  sometimes  food  ;  \\  may  have' been  transferred  to 
donote  abundance. 

SoouTii  ancf  South.     A  proverbial  plirase.. 
**  That's  a  gude  gang  for  your  horac ;  he'll 
have  baith  seouth  and  rouih^  S.  i.e.,  room 
to  range,  and  abundance  to  eat. 

[ScouTniE,  adj.  Capacious,  of  large  size, 
Banffs.] 

SGOUTHER,  «.     A  hasty  toasting.      V. 

SCOWDER. 

SCOUTIIER,  9.  Sea  blubber,  Clydes.;  so 
named  on  account  of  its  power  of  scorching 
the  skin.    Y.  Scowder. 

SCOUTHElt,  9.  A  flying  shower,  Loth., 
Clydes. ;  [a  sprinkling  of  snow,  Banffs.] ; 
aynon.  skrow^  S.  B. 

[To  ScouTHER,  V.  fi.  To  rain  or  snow  slightly, 
Banffs.,  Clydes.] 

SOOUTHERIE,  adj.  Abounding  with  flying 
showers;  Scouthry-like^  threatening  such 
showers,  S.B. 

Mair  tantArp  lite  it  still  does  look. 
At  length  comes  on  in  mochy  rook ; 
The  Embmgh  wives  rin  to  a  stook. 

The  Hat'sl  Big,  st  81. 

SCOUTI-AULIN,*.  The  Arctic  Gull,Orkn. 

*' There  is  a  fowl  there  called  the  Scutiallau,  of 
a  black  colour,  and  as  big  as  a  wild  duck,  which  doth 
live  upon  the  Tomit  and  excrements  of  other  fowls, 
whom  they  pursae,  and  having  apprehended  them, 
they  cause  them  vomit  up  what  meat  they  have  lately 
taken,  not  yet  digested.      Brand's  Zetl.,  p.  109,  110. 

"Arctic  Gull,  Larus parasiticus.  This  oird  is  some- 
times simp] v  called  the  Allan  ;  sometimes  the  Dirten* 
allan  ; — and  it  is  also  named  the  Badoch, — They  pur- 
ine and  harass  all  the  small  gulls  till  these  disgorge  or 
▼omit ;  they  then  dexterously  catch  what  is  dropped, 
«rs  it  reach  the  water.  The  common  names  are  de- 
rived from  the  vulgar  opinion  that  the  small  gulls  are 
mvtM^,  when  they  are  only  disgorging  6sh  newly 
catti^t**    Neill'sTonr,  p.  201.    V.  Skaitbird. 


To    SCOVE,    r.   n.       To  fly  equabl 

smoothly.     A  hawk  is  said  to  wore, 

it  flics  without  stirring  its  wings;  \ 

Bcovefy    when   it  moves    forward   "^ 

wavering ;  Lanarks. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Isl.  ekyfe,  scindo,  >eco,  q. 
the  air ;  or  rather  to  Su.-O.  ettaefw-a,  librari. 
ewaf/var  i  lufied ;  the  hawk  is  hovering  in 
Wideg.     Germ,  echweib-en,  id.    This  is  probi 
sense  of  Score  in  the  following  passage  : 

— ^  In  place  of  the  goose  pen 
.   Used  by  my  forbears,  I  hae  taen 
A  ponk  o*  Fegsstia*s  wing, 
On  whilk  heex'd  nu  I  score  and  tins. 

Poems,  kngl.  Scotch  and  Lot, ; 

SCOVIE,  i,    A  fop,  Lanarks.    Hcno 

ScoviE,  adj.    Foppish,  ibid. 

SCOVIE-LIKE,  adj.  II  a ving  a  foppish  a 
ance,  ibid. 

Tent,  tehowigh;  vitabundus  ;  paTidus  ;  q.  1 
startled  or  bnscttled  look.     Or  V.  Scowf. 

SCOVINS,  8.  The  crust  which  adhcr 
vessel  in  which  food  is  cooked,  Shell 

Su.-G.  eko^we,  tegmen,  from  «Z*o,  id.  Ii 
tkove,  crusta,  Isl.  flof^  id.,  tkof-ir,  crusta  1 
fundo  ollae  adnata ;  Haldorson.  This  definitioi 
corresponds  with  the  signification  of  Scorins, 

SCOW,  8.  [1.  A  stick,  a  small  bra 
twig;  pi.  8coic8y  sticks,  brushwood,  fir 

2.  A  barrel-stave,  Shetl. ;  a  piece  c 
Ayrs. ;  as,  To  ding  in  8C0Wy  to  drive  o] 
in  pieces,  Moray. 

[3.  Metaph.  applied  to  anything  long  an 
as,  "  A  great  8Cow  of  a  woman,"  She 

Dan.  ekov,  wood,  forest,  fkovt,  to  cut  down 
Perhaps  radically  connected  with  the  prnii; 
participle  ekaa,  denoting  separation  or  aisjui 

To  SCOWDER,  ScouTHER,  Skoldi 
To  scorch,  to  bum  slightly,  S.  pror 
ther.     A  8cov:thert  bannocl',  a  scorclic 

Fy,  thowdert  skin,  thou  art  but  skyre  and  skruE 

iHtnbar,  Evergreen 

Thy  ekotdirt  skin,  hewd  lyke  a  saffron  hag, 
Gars  men  dispyt  thair  flesch,  thou  spreit  of  Gy. 

Ibid. 

v.  EWDER,  s.  2. 

He's  in  a'  Satan's  frvthing  pans, 
Scouthr^ing  the  blude  frae  afl"  hia  han*K,  & 
Bemain*  Jiithsdale  Song, 

Prob.,  Lancash.  and  Yorks.  ** neither,  m 
blaze,  to  born  very  fiercely/'  (Gl.  Bobb.)  is  1 
term,  retaining  more  of  its  original  Goth,  for 
cially  as  Thorseby  renders  it  *'to  singe; 
Lett.,  p.  338. 

A.  Bor.  ttcidden,  "to  singe  or  bum  ofT,  ai 
(Grose)  seems  to  claim  the  same  origin. 

Sibb.,  with  considerable  appearance  of  pn 
derives  it  from  Teut.  echouae,  a  chimney,  s 
to  warm.  But  the  Teut.  r.  properly  sig: 
warm  liquids.  It  is  given  by  Rilian,  as  a  c 
Fr.  efchaud-er,  Ital.  ecaltlare,  whence  E. 
ecavd.  All  these  terms  arc  also  rcsttictcd  t 
in  a  heated  stato,  in  which  sense  acowder  is  nc 
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Its  origin  nndoabtedljf  ii  U.  trnkt-a,  Dan.  «urjcf-€r» 
8iL-0.  moed'^  tifiHf-ta,  id.  ndnrere,  lent  igne  per* 
•tringen.  ItaL  «eolf-«re»  to  barn,  to  scald,  is  most 
vrobaoly  from  the  aasse  sonrce.  Ikre  views  nm^  as 
donotinf^  lieat  In  the  ancient  Goth.;  whence,  he  sajrs, 
XsL  sisiy  aeris  mitigation  nokur  titf  aura  incaleacit. 
A.Bor.  §e9wder^dt  overheated  with  woridn^  (6L  Grose) 
has  evidently  a  eomnMn  origin. 

The  enatom  of  singing  the  head  and  feet  of  an  ani- 
mal  for  food  has  prevailed  with  the  Goths,  as  well 
as  In  8.  O.  Andr.  gives  this  seoonnt  of  the  use  of 
the  term  SMwf.  *'Adnsta  vol  ambosta  fmsta,  veluti 
enlinarii  mstiei  sclent  caput  et  pedes  pecorum  de» 
pilare  adnstione  signis,  caput  peaesque  nrid  vocare 
•olent.*'  Lex.,  p.  831,  Le.,  tonodertt  S.  It  seems 
qnestionaUe^  lif  this  enstom  was  known  in  England, 
as  the  ssffe  sMwareh,  James  VL,  after  his  accession, 
found,  to  nis  ^rsat  nwriification,  that  none  of  his  cooks 
eould  grace  his  table  with  a  Hack  aheep*M  head,  till  one 
of  his  majesty's  oountrymen  taught  them  the  method 
of  tmgmg  it. 

8c0WDER,«.  I.Ahastytoastinff.soassIightlj 
to  bum  what  is  thus  prepared,  S. 

"TU  just  tell  ye  as  thinft  neighbonr,  that,  if  things 
bo  otherwise  than  wed  wi  Grace  Armstrong,  Tse  sTe 
you  n  seoMl&er,  if  there  be  a  tar-barrel  in  the  five 
parishea.'*    Tales  of  my  Landlord,  i.  137. 

laL  mMe^  adnstio;  siSKia,  ambostiOk  inflammatio. 

[8*  A  alight  bum ;  also,  the  mark  made  by  it, 
S.] 

SoowDERDOUFy  8.  A  ludicFOus  designation 
for  a  smithy  Roxb.  Y.  Forest  Minst.,  p. 
137. 

SCOWF,  «.    1.  Empty,  blustering,  Teviotd. 

2.  A  blusterer ;  as»  *'  He*s  naithing  but  a 
9eowf^  ib. 

Z.  Also  expL  a  low  scoundrel,  ibid. 

Dan.  9hif-€r^  to  gull,  to  bubble,  to  shuffle ;  th^fer^ 
a  dieat»  n  false  pretender. 

[SCOWKING,  «.  Skulking,  cowardice, 
Barbour,  viii.  140.    Y.  Scoco,  v.] 

SCOWMAB,  «.  A  seawmar  of  the  ««,  a 
pirate,  a  corsair. 

Thsi  had  bens  fai  gret  persD  ther ; 
He  wsr  [aj  aeowmar  of  the  le, 
lliemss  of  Downs  hattyn  wes  he, 
Haid  that  the  est  n  stra  jtly  than 
Wee stad;  sad aalrt  wp  the  Ban, 
Qnhill  he  eosm  wele  oer  qnhar  thai  lay. 

Barbour,  ziv.  875,  Ha 

Bel|^  see-«e%»yiiicr,  n  sea-roTor;  Fr.  eacumeur  de 
mcr,  id.  from  esctcmo',  to  skim,  whence  the  phrase, 
etemmer  de»  mer$,  to  acour  or  infest  the  seas. 

In  the  laws  of  the  Lombards,  and  writings  of  the 
middle  age,  robbers  are  often  denominated  Seaman, 
mamareMt  Scamatom;  whence  Fr.  e»eamo((-tr,  to  steal. 
Ipse  qnantocins  Istri  fluenta  praetenneans  latronea 
properanter  insequitnr,  qnos  vulgns  Scamaru  appella- 
oat  Euginpins,  in  Vita  S.  Severini,  cap.  10.  £t 
plerisque  ab  actoribus,  Seamaritque  et  latronibus  an- 
tique eollectis,  fte.  Jomandcs  de  Reb.  Getic,  c.  58. 
Y.  Du  Cange.  These  terms  Ihre  views  as  from  the 
same  origin  with  Sn.-0.  tkam,  diabolus,  cacodaemon, 
IsL  tkiatman,  malefactor.  I  suspect,  however,  that 
jcoismar,  althoug^h  nearly  allied  in  sense,  has  no 
etymological  affinity. 


SCOWR,  «•  A  slight  shower,  a  passing 
summer  shower,  Upp.  Clydes.,  Ettn  For. 
V.  Skour. 

This  retains  the  form  <^  A.-S.  Hur,  Isl.  and  Su.-G. 
dbir,  imber,  nimbus.    Hence, 

ScowRY,  adj.  Showery;  denoting  weather 
in  which  intermitting  showers  are  accom- 
panied by  blasts  of  wind,  S.  A  Bcowry  day^ 
one  of  this  description. 

May  Scotia's  simmers  ay  look  gay  end  green. 
Her  yellow  har'st  frae  seoiory  blasts  decreed  ! 

Fergusson't  Poewis,  iL  59. 

A  Mcounie  tko%oer,  a  flying  shower,  Perths. 
Moes.-G.  iibira  windis,  a  great  storm  of  wind ;  Mar. 
ir.  37.     Hence  A.-S.  acur,  imbcr. 

SCOWRY,  ScouRiE,  adj.  1.  Shabby  in  ex- 
ternal appearance  ;  thread-bare,  as  applied 
to  clothes ;  a  scoury  hat,  S. 

The  tod  was  nowthir  lean  nor  acowry. 
He  was  a  lustir  red-haird  Lowry, 
Ane  lang  taU'd  beist  and  grit  withall. 

Dunbar,  Evergreen,  L  20L 

I  wha  stand  here,  in  this  bare  teowry  coat, 
"Was  ance  a  Packman,  wordy  mony  a  groat 

Th€  Lost  o/tke  Pack,  a  Tale, 

2.  Mean  in  conduct ;  used  especially  in  the 
sense  of  niggardly,  S.  O. 

3.  **  Having  an  appearance  as  if  dried  or 
parched ;  also  wasted ;"  61.  Sibb.  In  this 
sense  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  ground. 

Sibb.  derives  it  from  acotcder.  But  it  is  undoubtedly 
nothing  but  a  corruption  of  E.  aeurvy,  which  is  com- 
monly used  in  sense  2. 

ScowRiNESS,  ScouRiXESS|  8.  Shabbiness  in 
dress,  S. 

*'0  Jean,  Jean,  do  I  grudge  meat  or  claith  on  ye? 
an'  that  little  whippy  maun  be  casting  up  our  poor- 
tith,  and  your  acourineaa."    Saxon  and  Gael,  iii.  58. 

ScowRY,  8.    A  scurvy  fellow,  S.  O. 

Young  Willie  Pitt,  o*  ready  wit, 

Did  lay  this  plot  for  Lowrie ; 
For  a'  his  grace,  and  honest  face. 

Fox  thought  nlm  but  a  Mcoiorie, 

it  OaUoway*s  Poema,  p.  208. 

SCOWRY,  8.  The  Brown  and  White  Gull, 
Orkn.,  Shetl. 

**  For  yonr  harvest  on  the  crag,  I  suppose  you  mean 
these  acoufriea,*'    The  Pirate,  i.  111.    V.  Scaurie. 

[SCOWT,  Skowt,  8.  A  barge,  a  scow, 
Accts.  L.  H.  Treas.,  i.  382,  391,  Dickson. 
Dutch,  8€hiiyt,  id.] 

To  SCOWTIIER,  V.  a.     To  scorch.      V. 

SCOWDER. 

SCOWTIIER,  8.  A  slight  flying  shower, 
Aberd.  Mearus.     V.  Scouther. 

SCOY,  8.      **  Any  thing  badly  made ;"  Gall.  . 
Encycl. 
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SoOTLOGHy  $.  ^  An  animal  which  plaits  its 
legs — ^in  walking;**  ibid. 

C.B.  faffo  signifies  "a  going  or  stftriiog  sside,*' 
ftg^i,  **  to  turn  or  start  aside,  to  go  Mlavnt ;  **  Owen. 
Scing  has  undonbtedlv  a  common  origin  with  K  askew, 
Y.  DKaxvis.  Scoffloch,  however,  more  closely  resembles 
8n.-0.  §eaelg,  obfiquns,  transversua  '  Munde  akaelp,  a 
distorted  mouth,  S.,  one  that  is  ahowVd,  Ihre  derives 
this  word  from  ska,  an  ancient  QoUi.  particle  denoting 
separation,  and  Ug,  like. 

SGOYLL,  ScuYLL,  8.  A  school,  Aberd.  Reg. 

[SCRA,  ScRAW,  8.  A  divot  or  thin  turf, 
Dumfn] 

SCRA-BUILT,  adj.  Built  with  divoU  or 
torfs,  ibid. 

Down  free  the  icra^iU  shed  the  swsllows  pop, 
Wi'  lazy  flaoghter,  on  the  gutter  dub. 
Ane  picks  up  straes  ;  snither,  wi*  hii  neb 
Works  up  the  minrtsr. 

Davidson'M  Seasomt,  p.  42. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  this  denotes  a  flimsy 
bnildiujB;;  q.  the  saeleton  of  a  house.  V.  Skrae. 
Bat  it  IS  undoubtedly  from  Gael.  acnUht  Ir.  sgraUh,  a 
inrf,  a  sod.    V.  Scraw. 

This  being  pared  from  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
these  terms  might  seem  allied  to  C.  B.  gsgraw,  **  that 
forms  a  cruit^"  Owen. 

SCRAB,  «.      1.  A  crab,  Pomum  sylvestre; 

pi.  BcrabbU. 

Byne  bnde  trunacheouris  did  thsy  fill  and  chaige 
With  wilde  terabbis  and  vthir  frutis  large 

Bstid. 

Iknig,  Virga,  208,  44. 

Skinner  derives  E.  crab  from  Belg.  schrabb-en, 
mordicare,  because  of  its  acid  and  harsh  taste. 

2.  In  pi.  ''stumps  of  heath  or  roots,"  S.B. 
OL  Ross. 

A  hail  hauf  mile  she  had  at  least  to  gang, 
Huo*  bins  and  pikes  and  «cra&«,  and  heather  lang. 

i{0M*4  heUncft,  p  26. 

Serubbe  occurs  in  the  same  sense ;  although  metaph. 
ssed. 

**What  was  hee  but  a  knottie,  barren,  rotten 
•encMe,  marring  the  ground?"  Z.  Boyd's  Last 
BatUll,  p.  1200. 

[3.  Anything  stunted,  knarled,  or  shrivelled ; 
aSy  a  8crab  o*  a  tree,  (i.e.,  a  stunted  tree),  a 
8crab  o'  a  beast,  8crab8  o*  fingei's,  Clydes., 
BanfFs.] 

[ScRABBiEy  adj.  Stunted|  knarled.  shrivelled, 
ibid.] 

[Scrabble,    ScRABBLicn,    8.      Dimin.   of 
tcrabf  in  s.  3,  Banffs.] 
A.-S.  §crcb,  icrM,  Belg.  skrobbe,  frutez. 

SCRABER,  8.  The  Greenland  dove.  Col- 
ymbus  Grille,  Linn.,  in  Orkn.  called  Tyste, 

"The  Seraher,  so  called  in  St.  Kilda,  in  the  Earn 
Islands,  Pvffinet,  in  Holland,  the  Oreenland  Dove,  has 
a  small  bill  sharp  pointed,  a  little  crooked  at  the  end, 
and  prominent.*'^   Martin's  St.  Kilda,  p.  32. 

YOU  IV. 


[To  SCRACIILE,  Scraucule,  v.  n.  ! 
creep,  to  crawl,  to  move  along  inrith  t! 
utmost  difficulty,  Clydes. ;  part.  pr.  scr€zchli 
used  also  as  a  «•    Y.  Scrauchlc^ 

SCRADYIN,  Skrawdyin,  ».  A  puny  sickl 
child,  Pcrths.  Gael.  8craidain^  **  a  dimini 
tive  little  fellow  ;**  analogous  to  Isl.  skraedi 
homo  nauci,  ezpl.  by  Dan.  drog^  our  JDroc 
or  Draieh. 

SCRAE,  ScREAy  8.  1.  A  shrivelled  old  shoe 
Dumfr. 

*'Mickle  sorrow  comes  to  the  serea^  ere  the  hea 
oomes  to  the  tea  [for  toe,  toe],*'  S.  PTov.  ;  **apokei 
when  one  holds  his  shoe  to  the  fire  to  warm  hia  foot.' 
Kelly,  p.  251. 

*<  Wae  be  t'  scroe,  ere  heat  win  to  tae,"  Piov.  South 
of& 

A  certain  shoemaker,  from  his  making  shoca  of  bad 
leather,  which  were  apt  to  shrivel  and  become  hard, 
got  the  m'ckname  of  ScrimpU'hard'icraeSt  ibid. 

[2.  Applied  to  any  thing  puny,  scraggy,  or 
sluivelled,  Banffs. 

3.  An  ill-naturedy  fault-finding,  cross-grained 
person,  Ayrs.] 

Korr.  sftrao,  also  dtrof,  ezpL  in  Dan.  *'  a  shoe,  an 
old  shoe;**  Hallager.  Prob.,  allied  to  Dan.  skraa, 
$krae]f,  **  wry  or  awry,  crooked ; "  as  the  term  Bauchle 
oriflnnates  from  the  same  idea.  Or  it  may  be  allied  to 
S.  Skrae,  often  used  to  denote  a  shrivelled  person. 

To  SCRAFFLE,  v.  n.    To  scramble,  Gall. 

"When  any  one^flings  loose  coin  among  the  mob^" 
'     they  are  *'  ssid  to  «eni^~for  it."    GalL  Enc 

ScRAFFLE,  8.    The  act  of  scrambling,  ibid. 

This  might  seem  allied  to  Teut.  Mchrafful-en,  cor- 
radere.  Bat  perhaps  it  appears  in  a  more  primitive 
form  in  Belg.  grabbet-tn,  to  scramble. 

SCRAIGII,  ScRAiCH,  8.  A  shriek.  Gall. 
V.  Skraik. 

[To  Scraioh,  o.  ft.  To  shriek ;  also,  to  ciy, 
to  scream,  to  complain ;  as,  "  That  baini's 
aye  8eraighin^  Clydes.] 

[Scraiohin,  8.  Crying,  screaming,  shrieking, 
ibid.] 

ScRAiOHTON,  8.  ^Any  person  fond  of 
screaming  ;*'  Gall.  Encycl. 

But  the  ither  may  go. 
The  aald  tcraighUm  sae  din  [dan], 

To  the  regions  below. 
And  display  her  tan'd  skin. 

SCRAIGII  O'  DAY.    The  first  appearance 
of  dawn,  Roxb.  Clydes. 

*'  We  started  at  the  scraigh  o'  dag,  and  drove  on." 
Perils  of  Man.  ii.  2&I. 

It  is  Skreek,  S.B.  q.r.  The  orthography  icraigh 
snggcsts  a  false  idea  as  to  the  meaning  and  on'gin  of 
the  term,  as  if  it  signified  the  cry  of  day.  The  radical 
word  is  Crtek,  from  Teut.  kriecke,  aurora  rutilani . 
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To  SCR  ALL,'  V.  n.    To  crawl. 

Y^  M ooM  mads  th*  froggs  in  millioM  creep, 
Wmm  floods  and  poods,  and  icrall  from  ditcbes  deep. 
ra.  novu.        yu.M^         Badsim'B  JydUk,  p.  ift. 

jr^rmod  fi«B  B.  crawly  or^  Sn.-G.  braett^,  by  pro- 
«.    V.  tlM  letter  3. 

S,    #.      [Food,     provisions,     supply, 

Clydes.] ;  also,  ability,  or  means  of  effecting 
any.  porposoi  Koxb.    Y.  Skran. 

[SOHANEL,  s.    A  morsel,  Shetl.] 

To  SCRANCH,  v.  a.  To  grind  somewhat 
crackling  between  the  teeth,  Aberd»  V. 
Ckanch. 

Sewel  writes  it  §ehrans-en^  "to  eat  greedily.** 
TWvii  arArajito-eii»  deotibaa  frangere  ;  et  oomminuere, 
denlibas  oonfieere  dbmn  ;  Kilian. 

SGRANNIE,  9.  "An  old  ill-natnrcd, 
wrinkled  beldame ;  **  Gall.  Enc. 

U.  ttram  ncaiiea  eernta,  old  tattered  gannente. 
Bat  tlM  leeembliuDce  aeems  merely  accidentaL  Skrael" 
%  k  to  dry,  arefacere ;  Su.-O.  Jtrin,  exciasus.     These 


agiee  with  the  ontward  appearance  of  the  anb- 
Jeet.     Skraen-Ot  Toeiferari  ;  tkraen^  clamor  atridulna. 


^„„,      with  the  character  given  of  her  temper. 

no  woid  nay,  however,  be  adiimn.  from  S.  Skrae,  q.T. 

To  SCRAPE,  r.  «.  To  express  scorn  or  dis- 
dain, Fife.    V.  ScORP. 

[SoRAPrr,  part.  pa.  Ill-^crapitj  evil-speaking; 
also  applied  to  a  fool-moathed  person ;  as, 
«*  Ye've  an  tU-serapU  tongue,  Ayrs.] 

SCRAPIE,  Scrape-hard,  s.  A  mean,  nig- 
gardly person,  a  miser ;  from  the  idea  of  his 
9crapmg  money  together,  S.  [In  Banffs^ 
terawp^iard^ 

[SCRAFIT-FACE,  8.  A  person  with  a  thin, 
haggard  face,  Shetl.] 

ScRAPiiB,  «•     I.    An   instrument    used  for 

cleaning  the  Bakerhoard^  Roxb. 
f  •  One  for  cleaning  a  cow-house,  Ettr.  For.; 

synon.  Scarile. 

80.-O.  skrap-Of  radere,  to  acrape  ;  whence  dtrapa,  a 


cmy-oomb,  that  which  ta  na^  in  acraping,  Dan. 
tembe,  a  acraper.  The  S.  word,  in  ita  form,  nearly  re- 
MBsbleo  C.  B.  cra/ell,  pagravell,  a  curry-comb. 

SCRAT,  «.  1.  A  scratch,  a  slight  wound, 
mt ;  evidently  a  transposition  of  Scart^  a 
scratch,  Galloway,  Banffs. 

[S.  The  noise  made  by  scratching,  Banffs.] 

[To  ScRAT,  ScRAWT,  V.  a.  and  n.  To  scratch; 
also,  to  make  a  scratching  sound,  Banffs. ; 
terawir  part.  pr.  scrawtinf  used  also  as  a  ». 
Clydes.] 

SoRATTBD,  part.  pa.  Scratched.  **  To  be 
seratted^  to  be  torn  by  females;"  GalL 
Eocyd. 


Thia  aeema  to  have  been  the  more  ancient  diapoai- 
tion  of  the  letters,  aa  in  the  more  primitive  Sa.-n.  v. 
kraU-a,  radere.    V.  Scart,  v. 

SCRAT,  Skratt,  9.    A  meagre,  mean-look- 
ing person.  Loth.     Hence, 

SoRATTY,  Skratt Y,  adj.  Thin,  lean,  hav- 
ing a  puny  appearance,  ibid. 

I  am  at  a  loaa  whether  we  onght  to  view  thia  aa 
originally  the  aame  with  Scart,  «.,  used  preciacly  in 
the  aame  aenae  ;  or  aa  the  relique  of  another  term, 
anciently  naed  to  denote  a  hennaplirodite,  Scarckt,  S. 
bat  in  O.  £.  written  Serai.     V.  Phillips  and  Skinner. 

SCRATCH,  s.  An  hermaphrodite,  Pit- 
scottie^s  Cron.,  p.  162. 

Thia  ia  the  form  of  the  word  given  from  the  MS. 
from  which  the  Ed.  1814  has  been  printed.  ^  In  that 
of  1728  it  ia  Scarckt,  q.  v.  Thia  change  haa  probably 
been  canaed  by  tranapoaition  pf  the  lettera.  Scratch. 
bears  leaa  resemblance  to  any  of  the  terma  mentioned 
nnder  that  article.  PhiUipa  calk  aerai  **  an  old  word.*' 
Holoet  writea  it  Scrayte, 

[SCRATII,  s.  Tlie  Cormorant,  (Pelecanus 
carbo.  Pennant),  a  bird,  Banffs.] 

To  SCRAUCH,  ScRAUOH,  v.  n.  1.  To  utter 
a  loud  and  discordant  sound,  to  scream, 
Roxb. 

They  hadna  gane  a  mile,  a  mile, 

A  mile  but  barely  three. 
Whan  they  hae  met  the  wily  parrot. 

Come  Bcraughin  out  that  way. 

Old  BaUad,  SaH  Richard. 

Thns  gaed  they  on  wi*  deavin  din, 
A'  JcraN^ta,  yelpin  thro'  ither. 

A.  &eUV9  Poeuu,  p.  15. 

Thia  18  merely  a  provincial  variety  for  Scrkioh  and 
SutAiK,  q.  V.  Ir.  GaeL  9areach-am^  to  whoop,  to 
■hriek.    C.  B.  y«grcch-ian,  id. 

2.  To  shriek ;  the  pronunciation  of  the  South 
of  S.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Screigh 
perhaps  implies  greater  shrillness  in  the 
sound  than  Scraugh. 

To  nae  thrawn  boy,  or  tcraughin  wife. 
Shall  thr  anld  banes  become  a  drudge  ; 

At  cats  an  callans,  a'  thy  life, 
Thou  ever  bore  a  mortal  srudge. 

Hogg*a  Mountain  Bard,  p.  1S4. 

The  term  ia  here  used  aa  equivalent  to  Kolding. 

ScRAUOH,  8.  A  loud  and  discordant  sound, 
ibid. 

"To  be  anre,  I  blew  aic  points  of  war,  that  the 
aemapA  of  a  clockin-hen  was  music  to  them.*'  Bride 
of  Lammermoor,  iL  247.    V.  Skbaik,  Srraioh. 

To  SCRAUCHLE,  v.  n.  To  use  as  it  were 
both  hands  and  feet  in  getting  forward,  to 
scramble,  Lanarks. 

Prob.  allied  to  lal.  skra.  Germ,  aehrag,  oblique  ;  and 
8n.-G.  skrUl-a,  per  lubricum  ferri. 

SCRAW,  8.    A  thin  turf,  Gall.,  Dumfr. 

**Scraw*,  thin  turfs,  pared  with  flaughter  apades  to 
oover  houaea ;  **  Gall,  fincycl. 
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SoOB  AND  SORAW,  <*a  8nug  phrase;**  ibid. 
The  writer  mast  mean,  that  this  phrase  con- 
▼eys  the  idea  of  snogness ;  or  intimate  that 
ereiy  thin^  is  in  a  compact  state,  like  the 
roof  of  a  noose,  when  the  turfs  are  well 
•ecared. 

QmL  §ertUkt  agraUh,  a  tarf»  lod,  green-sward.    C.  B. 
jpgruw,  what  forms  a  crust. 

SCREA,  9.    A  shoe,  Dumfr.     V.  Scrae. 

[To  SCREE,  Scree  an,  v.  n.  To  manage  to 
gel  on  in  some  way,  ShetL] 

[SCREEBIT,  a<2i'.  Poor,  lean,  fleshless, 
ShetL] 

[SCREEBYy  «•  Scurvy-grass,  (Gochlearia 
officinalis)  a  plant,  Banffs.] 

To  SCREED,  Skreed,  o.  a.  1.  To  rend  or 
tear  quickly,  S. 

^A  mther  ntine,  tweesh  riying  hair, 

Sermding  of  knrchesj  crying  doM  aad  care. 

Mota*$  HtUnore,  p^  Sa 

S.  To  do  any  thing  smartly,  quickly,  or  con- 
tinoously. 


-Ob  the  fourth  of  Jane, 


Oar  bells  9crttd  ajfd^  loyel  tune. 

p€fyuuon*a  Poem*,  ii  14. 

Ob  thb  Sir  W.  Scott  observes,  justly  I  believe,  *'It 
IS  rather  to  dash  it  off,  to  do  it  with  spirit." 

3.  To  talk  fluently  or  continuously,  S.  To 
dereed  ajf^  or  awd. 

Anld  fkrmnt  teles  he  %erttd9  aica*. 

4.  To  lie ;  especially  as  denoting  that  sort  of 
falsehood  which  consists  in  fabrication  or 
magnifying  in  narration. 

The  word,  as  used  in  this  sense,  seems  to  ha  *e  bo 
eoonezioB  with  Skreed  as  signifying  to  rend,  or  tear ; 
bat  rather  with  A.>S.  terith-an,  vagari,  *'  to  wander, 
to  go  hither  and  thither,**  Somner ;  or  rather  with  Isl. 
$bn5di,  inanis  excusatio,  vana  verba ;  Su.-G.  akryt-a, 
Jaetare,  kc,    V.  Skrkkd,  v. 

Haldorsoo  renders  Isl.  strefft-a,  ultra  modum  Ian- 
dare.  As  it  primarily  signifies  omare,  he  deduces  it 
frooB  Arauif  omatns. 

[5.  To  injure,  to  defame,  to  spoil,  S.] 

— Some  their  neighbours  names  are  tcreeding. 

MwrUotCa  Poems^  p.  81. 

Aocording  to  Sibb.,  from  Teut.  aehrooden,  mutilare, 
decnrtare,  praesecare;  tchrooiU,  segmen.  As  the  terra 
■eems  necessarily  to  imply  the  idea  of  the  sound  made 
IB  the  act  of  tearing  anything,  I  suspect  that  it  should 
be  traced  to  Isl.  tkrula,  rupium./f^^o  rum  lapsus  et  rnina, 
Thas  dnweshida  denotes  the  fall  of  snow  in  a  conglom- 
erated state  from  the  mountains;  Conglobatae  nivis 
•z  montibos  lapsus ;  Verel.  He  mentions,  as  a  con- 
nate, Moes-G.  auutkreU-an^  scindcre,  disscindere.  It  is 
Bsed  in  the  very  same  sense  with  our  threid.   The  high 

Ciest,  dutireiianda  toaajoa  aeinon  ;  rending  his  clothes  ; 
ark  xiv.  63.  Faurhah  ala  dwkritnoda  in  ttoa,  gah 
aiaimoa  diaakritnetiedun  ;  The  veil  of  the  temple  was 
reii<  in  twain,  and  the  rocks  rent ;  Matt,  xxvii.  51. 

Teat.  acknod'tH  may  be  traced  to  the  same  foun- 
tain;  as   well  aa  Germ,  achrot-en,  to  divide,  says 


Wachter,  in  whatever  way  this  is  done,  by  breakii 
cutting,  mutilating,  ko.  Also  A.-S.  wer^aei^an^ 
aeread'On,  disscindere,  acreadung,  resectio,  Mcretjuiung 
frusta,  also  aereade,  whence  K.  aftred;  correspondi 
to  Isl.  akurd-uTt  sectio,  our  akreid  of  cloth.  So.- 
akraed'O,  aecare.  This  term  has  probably  eiven  ori| 
to  Gael,  aertadt  a  cry,  shout ;  acrtadaut  the  noise 
any  thing  rending.    V.  the  «. 

Screed,  Skreed,  «.     1.  The  act  of  rendir 

or  tearing  ;  a  rent,  S. 

"Challenge  of  Tailj^eouris.  In  the  first,  thay  ma 
refuse  and  akreidia  in  men's  claith,  sum  times  U 
haist,  and  snmtimes  for  ignorance.'*  Balfour's  Prac 
Chalmerl.  Air,  p.  582. 

2.  The  sound  made  in  rending,  S. 

3.  Any  loud  shrill  sound,  S. 

Their  cudgels  brandish'd  'boon  their  beads, — 
Their  horns  emittin  martial  aerteda. 

Rev.  J.  /TieoTa  Poema,  it  ISL 

The  ice  gae  a  great  acreed  ;  a  phrase  used  to  denote 
'  the  noise  made  bv  the  cracking  of  ice,  exactly  analo- 
goos  to  IsL  anaeairida,  mentioMd  above. 

4.  The  thing  that  is  rent  or  torn  off ;  as^  a 

screed. of  clothy  S.     Ihre  mentions  this  as 

A.  Bor.  vo.  skraeda.     V.  the  ©. 

*'Item,  that  thay  [Tailyeouris]  tak  nieces  and 
akrddia  to  sleives,  and  uther  small  thingis.  Balfonr* 
at  sup. 

5.  A  dissertation,  a  harangue;  sometimes  con- 
joined with  an  adj,  expressive  of  length,  as, 
a  lang  screed, 

"  If  I  wama  sae  sick,  I  wad  gae  her  a  acreed  o*  doc- 
trine.**   Cottagers  of  Glenbumie,  p.  231. 

The  Minialer  gae  ua  an  unco  acreed  the  day  ;  We  had 
a  long  and  earnest  sermon  to-day. 

6.  A  poetical  effusion  in  writing,  S. 

See.  the'  on  Rhime's  twe-forkit  hill 

My  Utter'd  tent  I'm  strikin*, 
rU  hae  this  partin*  akrted  to  tell 

How  weel  ye're  worth  the  likin*. 

Pieken*a  Poema,  L  14d. 

7.  A  long  list  or  catalogue,  S. 

8.  Metaph^   with  respect  to  immorality  in 
general. 

Te.  for  my  sake,  hse  gi'en  the  feck 
Of  a'  the  ten  rommamU 

A  acreed  some  day. 

Bwna,  iil  90. 

9.  A  screed  of  one*s  mindj  a  phrase  always 
used  to  denote  a  discourse  that  is  not  pleas- 
ing to  the  hearer ;  as  being  expressive  of 
disapprobation  or  reprehension. 

"  *Weel  done  ! '  cried  Mrs.  Smith.     *I  trow  ye  gte 
her  a  acreed  o'  your  mhid,* "    Ibid.,  p.  262. 

10.  A  screed  o'  drink^  a  long  revel,  a  hearty 
drinking-bout. 

It  is  uscil  in  the  following  manner :  '*  He'i  no  a 
tippler,  nor  a  habitual  drunkard  ;  but  he  taks  a  «rrrri 
sometimes.  When  he  taks  a  acreed,  hii  wife  'ill  do 
see  him  maybe  for  ^hrco  or  four  days. " 

The  phrase  occurs  in  a  celebrated  novel ;  but  it    - 
seems  ooubtf  ul  whether  it  is  not  used  in  too  limited 
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M  if  H  denoted  a  tbotter  debanch  than  that 
biflk  it  MMTillj  tignifies. 
**Naraiing  coMiiaci  me  anlcas  it  be  a  »ereed  o*  drink 


ift  Ml «!»  time,**    Out  Mannering,  ii.  62. 

"■ftfCMi;-*  mrii  frolie  ;"  GL  Antia. 

"Had  be  aot  deet  [died]  amang  hands  in  one  of 
hia  eerMt  wi'the  lairda  o'  Kilpatrick,  I'm  sure  I  canna 
tkiak  what  would  hae  come  o'  me  and  my  first  wife." 
Tke  Bntail.  L  S84. 

perhapa  from  its  length,  or  continnation. 


To  ScBKKD^  Skreed,  o.  fi.      1.  To  cry,  to 


It  made  me  yelp,  and  yeiil  and  yell 
An' skirl  an'^sftmdL 

ITatam's  ColL,  I  Sa. 

f.  To  produce  a  sharp  sound,  S.  It  seems 
miller  to  oonvey.tlie  idea  of  what  is  grating 
to  the  ear. 

"A  liultii  Tialer  [noler]  noTor  icreeded  on  a  silken 
Mvi«  or  kittled  a  cat's  tnrpes  wi'  his  finger  ends.'*  J. 
Mkirk'a  Jokea.  p.  8. 

Wtwm  Ha  connection  with  dbhrl,  it.  seems  formerly  to 
have  Araoted  a  ahriU  or  piercing  sound,  perhajM  allied 
la  IkaacL  sartwl,  clamor,  which'  must  certainly  be 
viewed  aa  of  the  same  stock  with  Scry,  q.  y.  VereL 
■MaiiosM  8w.  tkr^  clamor,  yo.  Skrathr, 

To  SCREEDOE,  v.  a.  To  tear,  Ettr.  For. ; 
the  same  with  Screed*. 

8CSEEL,  «.  <'  A  krge  rocky  hill  nigh  the 
sea ;  a  haunt  for  the  fox  ;'*  Gall.  Encyc. 

Tina  ia  BMialy  a  local  name. 

[To  SCREENGE,  v.  n.    V.  Scringe.] 

[SCREEYELIN,  «.  A  small  coil  of  hay  or 
com,  ShetL    Y.  under  Scrieve.] 

SCSEO,  #•    A  cant  term  for  a  shoe,  S. 

B  kaa  besB  dedaoed  from  Gael,  scroti,  coyering; 


To  SCBEIGH,  Skbeioh,  v.  n.     To  shriek, 
& 

**B  is  time  eaoagh  to  dtre^A.  when  ye're  stmcken  i* 
\!fm  8.  Proy.,  p.  47. 
— ^    •*-*~*— *-- ',  to  sqaall,  or  cry  out;"  T. 


8b.-0.  alrifc-a»  yodferari,  IsL  Bkraek-a^  Dan.  $kryg» 
cr.  Ohio  giyea  the  8u.-G.  v.  as  a  frequentatiye  from 
abi«^id.    V.Skrt. 

BcsEiK,  ScsYKE,  9.    Shriek,  howling,  S.  B. 

The  yoaaa  children  and  frayit  matronis  eik 
Slade  all  m  raw,  with  mony  pietuous  scrtik, 
Abeat  the  tretsour  quhympcnod  wouixlis  nare. 

Ikmg.  K»>p»/,64,2a 
Aad  oft  with  wylde  seryfe  the  nycht  oule 
Hie  ea  the  mfe  allane  was  hard  youle. 

iMf.,116L9.    V.  thev. 

8CRENOCII,  «•     A  noise  made  about  any 
trifling  matter,  Banffs.    Y .  Scroinocii. 

8CREYB,  «•     The  common  designation  of 

the  wild  apple,  Clydes. 

Bvideatly  from  Crab,  with  $  prefixed,  as  in  many 
"^    of  Gothic  formation. 


*SCREW, ».    1.  A  small  stack  of  hay,  S.  B. 

''The  hay  thus  collected  is  pat  into  small  coles,  and 
riwken  once  or  twice  a-day  (if  the  weather  be  fair)  for 
a  week,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  packed  into  small  shocks 
(proyincially  called  serewM),  secured  with  ropes  made 
of  heather.'^    Agr.  Sury.  Sutherl.,  p.  78. 

[2.  A  small  packet  or  parcel  of  anything;  as, 
a  eerew  o  tobacco,  a  small  quantity  of 
tobacco  wrapped  in  paper,  a  supply  for  a 
pipe^  Clydes.] 

Coir,  probably  from  GaeL  eruach,  "  a  rick,  or  heap 
of  aay  toing ;"  Shaw.  IsL  skru/a,  however,  denotes 
a  smau  heap  of  fishes  laid  out  to  be  dried ;  as  expL 
hyHaldoraon;  **a«toribof  fishes." 

SCREW-DRIVER,  «.  The  tool  used  by 
carpenters  which  in  E.  is  called  a  turn- 
ecTtWf  o. 

SCRIBAT,  preL  o.  Jeered^  taunted,  made 
game. 

Methocbt  his  wit  wes  quyt  went  away  with  the  laif ; 
And  so  I  did  him  duipys,  I  serihat  qahen  I  saw  him. 
That  saperezpendit  ewil  of  speche,  npulyeit  of  all  vertew. 

Dunbar,  MaUiand  Poems,  p.  69. 

This  is  eyidently  the  same  v.  with  Seorp,  q.y. 
In  Edit.  150S,  however,  $piUU  is  used  instead  of  §cribat. 

To  SCRIBBLE,  Scrabble,  v.  a.  To  tease 
wool,  S. 

''They  have  erected  a  teasing  or  scribbling,  and  a 
carding  machine,  which  are  driven  by  a  small  stream 
of  water.**  P.  Twyneholm,  Kirkcndbr.  Statist.  Ace., 
zy.  80. 

Belg.  sckrwkl'tn,  to  scrape ;  Tent,  sehnufti-en,  cor- 
ladere^  yerrere,  apparently  from  Tent,  schrabb-en,  to 
serab. 

SCRIBE««.     A  crab  (apple),  Clydes.      V. 

SCRAB. 

This  is  also  communicated  in  the  form  of  Scretb, 
q.y. 

SCRIDDAN,  «•    A  mountain  torrent,  Ross. 

'*Tho  fSanns  which  are  bases  to  high  mountains,  as 
ia  Kintail,  suffer  great  loeses  from  what  is  called  tend* 
diaa,  or  'mountain  torrent.*  The  farm  of  Anchuim, 
ia  Glenelchaig,  once  a  populous  town,  was,  in  1745, 
laadered  uninhabitable,  and  is  since  converted  to  a 
grasing.  by  an  awful  Seriddan."  P.  Kintail,  Statist. 
Ace.,  yi.  249. 

**  When  the  rain  falling  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  tears 
tiie  surface,  and  precipitates  a  large  quantity  of  stones 
and  grayel  into  the  plain  below,  we  call  it  a  seridan," 
Olenfergns,  i.  203. 

Perhaps  from  OaeL  tereadan,  the  noise  of  any  thing 
rending ;  Shaw.    V.,  however.  Screed,  it.  and  t. 

To  SCRIEVE,  V.  a.  To  scratch ;  to  scrape, 
to  peel ;  Ang.    Flandr.  schraeff-en^  radcre. 

ScRiETEy  9.    A  large  scratch,  Ang. 

[ScREEVELiNy  9.  A  small  coil  of  hay  or  com, 
Shell.] 

To  SCRIEVE,  Skrieve,  v,  n.  1.  To  move  or 
glide  swiftly  along,  Ayrs.,  Roxb. 

Scho  thro'  the  whiDS,  an*  by  the  cairn, 
An*  owre  the  hill  gaed  serievin. 

Bums,  UL  13S. 
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But,  oCTd  by  thee. 
Hie  wheeb  o*  life  gM  down-hUl  serwrin, 
Wr  nttUn  slee. 

Ibid.,  ^  la 

It  if  used  metaph.  in  the  tame  sense,  8. 

EzpL  «<  gleesomel;^,  swifUy,**  OL 

*'  Redhongh  an'  am  lads  nae  been  as  weel  tcrieving 
o'«r  law  and  dale  as  lyinff  getting  hard  pelts  round  the 
■tane  wa's  o'  Roxburgh."    Perils  of  Man,  i^  54. 

Dan.  ^traev^  a  stnde,  a  stop,  a  pace ;  ikraever,  to 
stride,  to  striae  over ;  Wolff. 

Sibb.  refers  to  Sa.-G.  dtrid-a^  leni  motu  proTehi ; 
bat  more  prob.  from  Isl.  akr^f-a,  gradi,  whence  ikrrf, 
ipressus,  passos ;.  or  Mkrepp^  Inbricc  dilabor,  G.  Andr., 
p.  215. 

[2.  To  read  or  write  quickly  and  continuously, 
Ayrs.] 

3.  To  talk  familiarly,  implying  the  idea  of 
continuation,  S. 

Allied  to  Su.-G.  dtra^w-a,  to  rant,  to  rattle,  to  rave; 
whence  skra^a,  a  rattling^  or  ranting  fellow  or  woman. 

SCRIEVE,  Skrieve,  $.      [1.    A  piece  of 
writing;     also,    the    statement    or    stoiy 
.  written.]     A  lang  scrieve^  a  long  letter  or 
writings  S. 

[2.  A  lengthy  familiar  conversation  or  learned 
discourse;  as,  ''We  sat  down  and  had  a 
icrieve  about  the  craps,**  S.] 

Tent.  §ehrijV'€n,  Germ,  idkreyb-en,  Lat.  »erib-ere,  to 
writei 

Skrieveb,  «.  1.  A  clever  fellow,  one  who  goes 
through  his  work  expeditiously.  Border. 

2.  An  inferior  sort  of  writer,  a  mean  scribe, 
Loth. 

To  SoRiFTy  Skrift  Aff,  v.  a.  and  n.  1.  To 
rehearse  from  memory ;  including  the  idea 
of  ease  and  fluency  in  repetition,  S. 

"  Whan  ye  was  oar  dominie,  a'  the  children  ga'ed 
to  the  kirk  wi'  jrow, — an'  wad  ha*e  teriftU  qf^  psalm 
or  a  paraphrase  ilka  Sanday  night,  an*  had  some  kind 
o'  bavins  thro'  the  owk."    Campbell,  i.  327. 

2.  To  magnify  in  narration,  to  fabricate,  to  fib. 

bL  dfcmfo,  fabulari,  nnsari,  akroff,  nn^ae,  Sa.-G. 
Araefiva,  locntulcius,  skar/to-a,  to  patch  is  metaph. 
vaed  in  the  same  sense  with  our  skri/i ;  because  he  who 
mixes  falsehood  with  truth,  as  it  were,  adulterates  the 
truth  of  the  addition  of  racs.  Serenius  expl.  the  E.  v. 
io  Fib,  of  Sw.  akarfuha.  jui  the  same  figurative  sense, 
one  is  said  io  cobhle,  S.  when  he  patches  up  a  storv ; 
and  a  person  of  this  description  is  sometimes  called  a 
eobbier, 

[ScRiFT,  «.  1.  A  recitation,  a  long-winded 
atory,  Clydes. 

2.  A  fabrication,  a  fib,  a  falsehood,  ibid.] 

SCRIM,  9,  A  veiT  thin  coarse  cloth,  used 
for  making  blinds  for  windows,  buckram, 
&C.,  S.  B. 

"There  was  no  cloth  made  at  Forfar,  but  a  few 
yard-widea  called  Scrima."  P.  Forfar,  Statist.  Aco.. 
TL512.  I 


Scrim  is  evidently  the  same  with  8u.-G.  sJb^i 
tegncs^  nmbraculum  cujnscunoue  generis  in  Li 
eontxm  ictiis,  domi  contra  vim  so/i>,  loci,  tttminis,  < 
Alem.  tlvrnr.  Germ,  achirw,  Ital.  achtrmo^  defens 
nurs.    The  origin  of  these  terms  is  uncertain. 

To  SGBIM,  V.  a.  1.  To  rub,  scrub,  rins 
as,  ^  to  scrim  the  cogs,**  to  rinse  the  mil 
vessels,  ibid.,  Upp.  Clydes.    V.  Scrtm, 

2.  To  strike  smartly  with  the  open  hand  c 
the  breech,  Meams. 

[To  ScRiMOE,  ScRTMGE,  V.  a.  and  n.     I.  T 

rub  or  scrub  briskly,  Banffs* 

2.  To  beat  severely,  ibid. 

Pkrt.  pr.  aerhagean  is  used  as  a  «.  in  both  senses.  ] 

[SCRDCGB,  ScRYMQE,  «.    1.  A  hard  rub,  ibid 
2.  A  severe  beating,  ibid.] 

ScRmoER,  9.  1.  One  who  is  avaricious,  but 
not  from  necessity,  who  from  mere  covet- 
ousness  wishes  for  what  he  stands  in  no 
need  of,  Teviotd. 

[2.  A  person  of  disagreeable  disposition  and 
manners,  Banffs.] 

[To  SCRIMOE,  V.  n.  Banffs.  form  of  Scringe, 
q.v.] 

To  SCBIMP,  SKRI3IP,  V.  a.  1.  To  straiten, 
to  deal  sparingly  with  one  ;  used  both  as  to 
food  and  money*  He  scrimpe  him  in  his 
meatf  he  does  not  give  him  enough  of  food,  S. 

Fer  SOBM  had  aerimpt  themsera  o'  food 
To  wait  that  night.  - 

Shirr^a  Poema,  p.  212. 

Te'se  nae  he  acrim^'d  of  meal ; 

And  ye  hae  fouth  of  milk,  I  see,  vonreel. 

Itoa/a  HeUnoft,  p.  95. 

Hence  acrimpit,  parsimonious,  niggardly. 

What  aiffnifies  your  gear  f 

A  mind  that  s  acrimpit  never  want4*K)nie  care. 

Ranuay'a  Poeaxa,  ii  60. 

2.  To  limit,  to  straiten ;  in  a  general  sense,  S. 

Was  she  found  out  for  mend iog  o'  their  meal  ? 
Or  was  ahe  acrimped  of  content  or  heal  ? 

jRoaa*a  HeUnore,  p.  M. 

He  gangs  about  aoman  frae  place  to  place, 
As  aerimpt  of  manners  as  ot  sense  and  grace. 

Eamaay*a  Poima,  iL  186. 

Sibh.  properly  derives  it  from  Teut.  himp-fn,  con- 
trahere^  diminuere,  coarctare,  extenuare.  In  some 
other  dialects  a  is  prefixed  ;  hence  Geim.  tchrvrnp-tn, 
oormgariy  Su.-G.  alrump-€n,  corrugatus. 

Scrimp,  Scrimpit,  adj.     I.  Scanty,  narrow, 
deficient ;  applied  to  food  or  money,  S. 

Each  in  their  hand  a  acrimp  hanf  bannock  got, 
That  scarce  for  aiies  wad  fill  tbeir  mouth  and  throat. 

Itoaa*a  JieUnore,  p  49. 

2.    Contracted,  not  correspondent  to  the  size ; 
applied  to  clothes,  S. 

Plain  was  her  gown,  the  hoe  was  o'  the  ewe, 
And  growing  acrimp,  as  she  was  i*  the  grow. 

Roaa'a  BeUnortf  p.  2& 
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wka  &'  vpoB  tlMpivy ; 
icuct  tow  ap  the  wrateh's  feet, 
tiM/  Bake  hit  wiadiog  sheet 

-  JtajRw/«  PoeuUt  U.  467. 

8.  Liniited|  not  ample. 

**!!  Biay  be^  thii  mrimp  And  leanty  proclamation  of 
DtrdoQ  was  not  ao  pleaaing  to  them  as  the  former,  and 
their  frienda  apara thenL**    Wodrow'a  Hist.,  ii.  74. 

It  ia  also  naed  in  reUtion  to  company  or  retinue. 

'*lCr.  Bachanan  likewise  narrates  how  the  Queen, 
in  ondor  to  haTe  more  leiaure  to  follow  her  private  in- 
trignea^  aent  sway  the  King  [Daroly]  forcibly  to 
Paehlea,  with  a  Terr  scrimp  attendance,  in  the  ngour 
of  winter.**    Keith^  Hist.,  p.  328. 

ScRiMPiEy  €ufj.     Not    liberal,  sparing^  nig- 
gardly, Aberd^  Angus. 

•  4.  Deficient;  in  relation  to  mind. 


#•     Prob.,  a  casket  for  holding 


How  Bonj  do  we  daily  see, 
Bjribt  acnmp  of  wit  and  sense. 
Who  csin  their  aims  aft  easily 
Bf  weu-bnd  conllde'Doe  t 

IUmm/b  Worb,  L  114. 

8w.  krhi^pe,  little  j  Be^  bekrompent  narrow,  scant. 
V.  thosL 

80RIMPLT,  advl    Sparingly,  S. 

''Whoa  Dr.  lightdn  [Leiehton]  was  Commendator 
of  Olawow,  and  he  himself  Professor  of  Divinity  there, 
— ^ho  aUowod  land  invited  all  people  to  accuse  their 
Bsstors.  and  give  in  what  indictment  they  pleased 
against  them. — this  was  not  done  9crimpljf  neither, 
Bor  oat  of  mere  form  ;  hat  if  there  was  any  partiality, 
it  was  a^nst  the  Minister."  Account  of  the  present 
'  PorseoatioQ  of  the  [Episcopalian!  Church  in  Scotland,  A. 
1000,^.48. 

**  Bot  the  cases  an  very  different,  where  the  mosses 
are  serimplg  aaflicientk  for  a  length  of  time  to  supply 
the  tnhiAitants.''  Dr.  Walker,  Prize  Essays  HighL 
Soe.,  a  u.  117. 

8CRINE, 
jewels. 

**The  air  sail  hane— ane  wair  almerie,  ane  serine, 
sne  fottenm,  ane  prass^"  &c.    Bait  Pract,  p.  235. 

Thu.  from  the  oonnezlon,  seems  to  have  the  same 
mwaniiig  with  Fr.  esersta,  a  casket,  a  small  cabinet, 
Cotgr. ;  Mod.  Fr.  e^ia,  id.  properly,  a  casket  for  hold- 
ing jewels  ;  Lat.  teriH-iuni,  wnence  A.-S.  ncrin,  area, 
eapsa  aacra,  eapanla,  eistala;  Su.-6.  sl*rm,  Alem. 
•eruM^  Belg.  aeryii,  IsL  skrijn,  C.  B.  y^grin^  Ital. 
tkrigm^  Hisp.  esrrtaao,  E.  nkrine. 

[To  SCRINGE,  ScREENQE,  V.  n.  To  move 
about  prying  into  secret  places,  turning 
over  and  examining  every  tning,  Clydes.] 

{Scringe,  Scrbenoe,  «.  A  prying,  eager 
search,  rummage ;  also,  one  who  so  searches, 
ibid.] 

[ScRiNGER,  ScREENOER,  «•  A  person  given 
to  $erinffing,  ibid.] 

[GaeL  rannmieh^  Manx,  rontuee,  search,  rummage  ; 
pohaps  from  Dan.  tkriian,  A.>S.  acrin,  a  shrine,  from 
the  eager  manner  in  which  pilCTims  seek  after  and 
examine  the  relics  beloBging  to  the  shrine  they  visit.] 

SCRIP,  #.  A  mock ;  most  probably  one  ex- 
pressed by  a  distortion  of  the  face. 


WsOaes  as  than  was  laith  to  mak  a  ster, 
Ane  maid  a  sertj»,  and  ty  t  at  his  laog  suorde : 
Hald  still  thi  hand,  quoth  he,  and  spek  thi  word. 

WaOaee,  vl  141,  Ma 
V.  8001V. 

SCRIPTURE, «.    Apencase. 

I  hint  ane  acripiure,  and  my  pen  furth  take  ; 
Syne  thus  hqean  of  YiiKil  the  twelt  buke. 

DoHff.  VirgU,  ProL  404,  35. 
Fr.  ucnpiaire^  id. 

SGRIVER,  9.    Prob.y  paymaster. 

*'  Another  that  was  aerlver  to  a  troop,  who  was  sit« 
ting  in  a  chamber  himself,  the  house  fell  and  smoored 
him."    Wodrow  MSS.  Law's  Memorialk,  p.  199,  N. 

Belg.  ackiyrtr,  a  scribe ;  aehryver,  fop  een  ichip),  a 
parser.    Dan.  Mkryver,  a  secretary. 

SCROBIE,  s.    The  scurvy. 

"  1655— Thia  year,  Mr.  Jhone  Duncan,  minister  of 
Cnris,  depairted  oat  of  this  life ;  he  died  of  the 
serofrie."    i«nioat*s  Diary,  p.  109.    V.  Scrubis. 

SCROO,  «.     1.  A  stunted  bush  or  shrub,  S.; 
[a  crooked,  scraggy  limb,  Banffs.] 

— Evmy  thyng  that  doith  repare 
In  fifth  or  feild,  flnde,  forest,  erth  or  are, 
Or  in  the«eriBj9yw,  or  the  buskis  ronk, 
Lakis,  maressis,  or  there  poulis  donk, 
Astalmt  lyggis  stvl  to  sleip  and  restis. 

Doug.  VirgU,  ProL  450,  SL 

"  Al  the  grond  of  the  palecia  of  that  tryumph  and 
tonne  [Troye]  and  castel,  is  ouergane  vith  gyrse  ande 
^d  srroi^ic'*    CompL  S.,  o.  31. 

In  pL  it  is  commonly  usiea  to  denote  thorns,  briers, 
Ac.,  and  frequently  small  branches  of  trees  broken  off, 

a. 

The  term  scraie,  used  in  Ireland,  is  similar  both  in 
signification  and  in  origin. 

"  And  to  see  her  standing  in  the  midst  of  them 
Boddei  Ssssoni,  lust  like  a  young  scion  of  an  old  oak 
on  the  BocgraSb  nourishing  lonely  and  green  amon^  the 
semiw  anooriars  that  have  sprung  up  in  a  night  saison, 
like  moshrooms.'*    Florence  Alacarthy,  iiL  78,  79. 

[2.  A  stretch  of  stunted  shrubs,  brushwood.] 

Fyne  fonllis  I  chaist  oat  throw  ane  acrog^ 
<^hatrfoir  thair  motherisdid  me  warie  ; 
For  thay  war  drownit  all  in  a  bog. 

Lgndtag'a  \VatlUa,  1592,  p.  aoa 

Thia  word,  by  Rudd.,  Sibb.,  and  in  GI.  Compl.,  is 
viewed  from  A.-S.  aerM,  frutez,  whence  E.  shrub. 
But  perhaps  it  is  rather  allied  to  Teut  aehrag,  achraeg, 
pL  aehraeghen,  spars  or  slips  of  wood  for  supporting 
vinea  ;  ligna  transversa,  capreoli ;  canterii.  V.  Wach- 
tor,  Kilian.    The  origin  is  Germ,  aehtng,  obliquus. 

ScROGOY,  Skroggt,  adj.    1.  Stunted,  S. 

The  cumpany  al  samyn  held  away 

Throw  acrogjnf  bussis  furth  the  nerrest  way. 

Doug,  VirgU,  264, 19. 

In  sere  pleds  the  henle  at  his  desyn 
Amang  the  acroggw  ranmell  settis  the  fyre. 

IbtdL,  830,  47. 

*'The  name  of  the  town  [Dumfries]  is,  by  some, 
supposed  a  compound  of  Gothic  or  Celtic,  with  a 
.  Roman  word,  Drumfrian  ;  by  others,  it  is  considered 
as  more  entirely  Celtic,  Drumfresh,  a  hill  or  rising 
nound  clad  with, furze  or  acroggg  bushes."  P.  Dum- 
fries, Statist.  Ace.,  V.  140. 

"John  of  Wallinfonl  mentions  the  Caatrum  PueU 
larmn  as  at  the  Northern  extremity  of  Northumbria. 
This  name  our  writers  apply  to  Edinburgh.  It  is  a 
mere  translation  of  the  name  of  Dumfrita:  Dun-Frea; 
Jhtn,  eastellum,  urbo;  /Va,  /Vf,  virgo  nobilis,  lee* 
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This  was  the  name  given  by  the  Pike,  while 
theCiimri  of  Cumbria  called  the  same  place  Abemithf 
as  it  stands  at  the  month  of  the  Nith.  Pinkerton's 
r,  ii.  208. 


S.  Abounding  with  stunted  bushes  or  brush- 
wood, S. 

Qohare  now  standis  the  golden  Capitole, 

Vmqahile  of  wylde  boskis  lOttcb  tkroggy  koolL 

Dtmg.  Virgil,  254, 12. 

On  teroggy  braes  shall  akes  and  ashes  grow. 

Ramta^B  JPoenu,  L  60. 

SCROINOCH,  ScRONNOCH,  Scrtnoch,  s. 
Noise,  tumult,  Aberd. 

Nae  donbt,  sma*  seroinoeh  theT  wad  mak. 
If  she  in  loft j  style  could  cracic. 

Skirr^t  Poems,  p.  S20. 

[To  ScRONNOCU,  V.  n.  To  shout,  screech, 
yell,  ibii] 

Sibb.  naturally  enough  refers  to  8w.  shuen,  clamor 
stridulus;  01. 

SCBOOFE,  ScRUFE,  8.  1.  A  thin  crust  or 
covering  of  any  kind,  S. 

*'The  outm-arde  Bcroo/t  suppose-  it  appeareth  to 
be  whole,  where  the  inward  is  festered,  auaileth  no- 
tilings  hot  maketh  it  to  rndercoate  again."  Bruce's 
Stoven  Serm.,  T.  ii.  a,  b. 

'*  Strine  therefore  eoer  to  keep  the  soule  in  a  sense 
and  feeling,  and  let  not  that  miserable  scrooft  to  goe 
oner  thy  soule."    RpUock  on  the  Passion,  p.  12. 

His  nose  wiU  lose  the  temf, 
Oif  he  fa'  doon. 

it  Oailovm/$  Poemtf  p.  18. 

Lancash.  "  seroo/,  a  dry  sort  of  scales ; "  T.  Bobbins. 

S.  Applied  also  to  money  that  is  both  thin 
ana  base. 

*'  Now  thev  spair  not  planelie  to  brek  down  and  con- 
Tert  gud  and  stark  mony,  cunyit  in  our  cunye- house, 
IB  our  SoYeranes  les  aice,  into  this  thair  corrupted 
acTMe/ and  baggages  of  Hard  heidis  and  Nonsounts." 
Knox's  Hist.,  p.  164. 

Radically  the  same  with  E.  scurf,  Su.-6.  «£on''  the 
semf  of  a  wound,  according  to  Seren.  from  Jtorpa, 
crusta. 

[To  SoROOFE,  V.  a.  To  take  off  the  surface ; 
to  touch  slightly ;  to  do  any  thing  slightly 
or  superficially,  S.    Y.  Scrufe.] 

SCROOFIN,  ScRUFAN,   s.      A   thin   scurf  or 

covering ;  as,  a  scru/an  of  ice^  S.  B. 

8n.-G.  ttrtif  is  used  in  the  latter  sense,  glacies  rara. 
V.  preceding  word. 

SCROPPIT,  adj.  [Mean,  scraping,  nig- 
gardly.] 

Ane  acroppit  cofe  quhen  he  begjrnnis 

Somand  sil  and  sindry  airtis. 

For  to  by  hennis  reid-wod  he  rynnfs. 

Bannatyns  Poom,  p.  170. 

This  is  the  description  of  what  is  now  called  a  cadger. 
Lord  Hailes  renders  tcroppit,  contemptible,  illustrating 
this  sense  by  the  passage  in  Knox's  Hist.,  quoted  under 

BCOKP. 

BcroppU,  as  here  used,  seems  synon.  with  R  servile 
hed,  scrubby,  mean,  sordid  ;  from  Belg.  schrobben, 
toserub,  whence  sckroltber,  a  mean  fellow,  a  scoundrel ; 
Germ,  aehrabb-eu,  to  scrape  money  together,  ichrobber, 
avaricious. 


SCRO W,  Skrow,  8.    l.A  scroll, a  wrlti 

Thy  sermn  obscure  are  borrowed  frs  some  baik 
Polw.  und  Montyom.,  WatunCi  (kil., 
Dirten  Dunbar,  on  quhome  blaws  thou  thy  bou 
Prstendand  thee  to  wryte  sic  scaldit  ikrcwt  t 

Kenntdy,  Mvergreen, 

It  is  rather  singular  that  this  orthography 
have  been  used  by  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  not  a 
had  been  long  resident  at  the  Scottish  cou 
might  have  adopted  the  pronunciation  of  the  < 
in  some  instances,  but  so  early  as  the  year  1531 
as  yet  he  was  only  on  his  way  to  fulfil  his  first  ei 

— '*Not  passing  ii  or  iii  dayes  before  my  c 
musters  maide  in  Cliveland  uppon  the  hiflcs 
was  by  means  of  dyvers  billes  and  scrovts  set 
posts  and  church-dores  thoroughly  out  the  bish) 
and  tost  and  scatered  abrode  in  the  contrey  1 
sedyteous  persons,  which  do  nothing  else  liu 
and  downe  to  devise  mischief  and  devision." 
Papers,  ii.  696,  607. 

2.  Damaged  skins,  which  are  fit  on 
making  glue,  are  called  Scrows ;  al 
scraps  taken  from  skins,  and  used  f 

.  same  purpose. 

"Scrows  of  ox  and  cow,  or  other  hides  j 
Dues  on  Goods,  Thom's  Hist.  Aberd.,  ii.  52. 

3.  The  name  given  most  commonly 

minute  cancri  observed  in  pools  and  s 

Cancer    stagnalis    and   U.   pulex,  i 

is,  however,  also   occasionally  appl 

some  of  the  aauatic   larvae  of  flic 

beetles,   especially   to    the    larva    < 

Dytiscus  marginalis. 

Squilla,  nostratibus  the  Scrow,    Sibb.  Scot, 
80.-O.  skrof,  skeleton,  from  ita  appearance  1 

[To  ScROW,  V.  a.  To  cut  oflF  the  so 
torn  pieces  from  skins.  West  of  S. ; 
snod.j 

SCROW,  9.      1.    A   number,   a  cr 
swarm;  apparently  implying   the 
bustle  and  confusion,  rittr.  For.,  1 
Gall. 

To  bell  the  est  wi*  sic  a  scrow. 
Some  swanktes  ettled ; 

But  oh  !  they  got  a  fearfn'  cow. 
Ere  a'  was  settled. 

Mayne's  Siller  Om 

*'  Scrow,  a  large  quantity  of  people  ;"  Gall 

2.  "Riot,  hurley-burley;"  Dumf  r.,  Gl. 

Dan.  skrog  is  rendered  moles,  as  denotir 
mass  of  any  kind.  But  it  may  be  from  S. 
Bcrollf  as  including  a  number  of  names. 

[♦  To  SCRUB,  V.  a.  and  n.  To  a 
niggardly,  parsimonious,  or  oppress! 
ner  in  bargain  making,  to  be  sa 
exacting  in  the  smallest  matters,  S 

*  Scrub,  9.  A  niggardly  oppressive 
S. ;  q.  one  who  is  still  rubbing  very 
gain,  or  to  avoid  expenditure. 

[ScRUBBiE,  adj.      Of  a  niggardly, 
nature  or  disposition,  S.] 
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[S0RUBBIBNE88,  8.    Sordid  parsimony,  S.] 

SCRUB,  «.  The  plane  that  is  first  used  in 
smoothing  wood,  the  fore-phme,  w  jack- 
planet  Aberd. 

U.  AnMktJiU  nffiiifiefl  niiidii«»  a  pUiie ;  8w.  «lnt56 
•ad  almiUAje^veA  *'jMk-pUne,  roogb-plaiM.'*  Wid^  ; 
fram  SiL-O.  Junbbi^  Dan.  tknMhtr^  to  raK 

SGRUBBE,^.    y.  ScBAB. 

SCRUBBER,  8.  A  handful  of  heath  tied 
tightly  tr^ther  for  cleaning  culinary 
nt«nsils,  Te%'iotd.;  from  E.  to  Serub^  or 
Beig;  8chrobber,  a  scrub. 

SCRUBBLE,  8.  1.  The  act  of  struggling, 
Ijoth. 

2.  A  squabble,  an  uproar,  ibid. 

3.  The  difficulty  to  be  overcome  in  accom- 
plishing any  work,  as  E.  8truggU  is  often 
lued,  ib; 

To  SoBUBBLEy  V.  n.    1.  To  struggle.  Loth. 

2.  To  raise  an  uproar,  ibid. 

Dan.  jimft,  lignifies  a  beating,  a  eodgdliag. 

8CRUBIE,  8.  The  vulgar  name  of  the 
scurvy,  S. 

U.  akifrbiug-wr.  This  term  ocean  A.  1289 ;  althoogh 
MMM  ondentand  it  of  the  elephantiaiia.  V.  Von 
TnSif  p.  321,  Sb.-0.  $koerbiHg,    Hence, 

Sobubib-Grass,  «.  Scurvy-grass,  S.  8croobie~ 
gra88^  A.  Bor. 

8CRUFE,«.    A  scurf,  S.    V.  Scboofb. 
To  ScBUFB,  V.  a.     I.  To  take  off  the  surface, 
S. 

S.  To  touch  slightly;  as,  *<It  8erufi  the 
ground,**  it  glided  along  the  surface. 
Applied  also  to  slight  and  careless  plough- 
ing, when  merely  tne  surface  of  the  ground 
isgra2ed,S. 

3.  To  do  anything  superficially ;  as, ''He  only 
8eru/i  his  subject,**  S. 

[ScRUFAN,  ScRUFm,  8,  A  thiu  scurf  or 
covering,  S.] 

To  SCRUG  one's  Bonnet^  v.  a.  A  person  is 
s^d  to  8erug  his  bonnet,  when  he  snatches 
it  by  the  pique,  and  lifts  it  up,  or  cocks  it, 
on  nis  brow,  that  he  may  look  smart,  bold, 
or  fierce,  Fife,  Perths. 

He  seruggits  bonnet,  aff  he  lUrtit, 
Ondeoight,  00th  he,  an*  ne  the  j  partit 

VmT*  Poemi^  {n  107. 
Allied  perhapa  to  the  E.  t.  to  shrug,  and  Sw.  jlmit-tf, 
attoUere. 


[SCRUINNIOH,  8.     1.  A  shrill  ciy,  a  yell, 
Banffs. 


2.  The  act  of  screaming  or  yelling  about  any- 
thing sudden  or  unexpected,  ibid. 

3.  A  person  given  to  screaming  or  yelling, 
ibid^ 

[To  ScRUiNXioii,  V.  n.  1.  To  shout,  screech, 
or  yell,  ibid. 

2.  To  talk  in  a  highly  excited,  screaming, 
manner,  ibid.] 

[SCRUINNICHIN,    SCRUINNICHAN,    part.     pr. 

Used  as  a  «.  and  as  an  adj.  in  both  senses  of 
the  v.,  ibid.] 

To  SCRUMPILL,  v.  a.  1.  To  crease,  to 
wrinkle ;  synon.  Runkle. 

**Ane  chartour, — heing  be  chance  brint,  singit  be 
the  fire,  serumpUUt,  or  the  eeil  thairof  meltit  and 
brokin,  in  sic  sort  as  it  cannot  perfectlie  be  red  or 
kept  in  time  cumine,  as  ane  sufficient  evident  to  mak 
faith  to  Dosterit^,  the  tenour  thairof,  and  the  chance 
foinaid  oeand  provin  be  sufficient  witnessis, — ^aucht 
and  sould  be  renewit  and  redintegrat  be  him,  or  his 
airis,"  Ac.    Balfour's  Practicks,  p.  188. 

To  terumpU,  to  ruffle,  Lancash. 

2.  Applied  to  animal  food  that  is  much 
roasted ;  a  8crumpKt  bity  i.e.,  crisp,  as  con- 
tracted by  the  force  of  the  fire,  Fife.      V. 

SORUMPLE,  «. 

[SCRUNKIT,  adj.    V.  Skrunkit.] 

To  SORUNT,  V.  n.    V.  Skruot. 

SCRUNT,  Skrunt,  $.  1.  A  stubby  branch, 
or  a  worn-out  besom,  Lanarks.,  Fife. 

2.  A  person  of  a  slender  make,  a  sort  of 
walking  skeleton^  ibid. 

3.  A  scrub,  a  niggard,  ibid. 

ScRUNTiT,  adj.     Stunted  in  growth,  meagre, 

Lanarks. ;  evidently  the  same  with  Scruntt/y 

q.  T.    Also  Scruntet'Uke. 

**  She  went  on,  her  eve  having  caught  the  figure  of 
Csley  MuUoy,  *  Hand  abye  !  ye  scrunUt-like  wurlyono' 
the  pit  :  hand  abye  I' "    Saint  Patrick,  ii.  313. 

SORUNTT,  Skruntie,  adj.  1.  Stubby,  short 
and  thick,  Lanarks. 

2.  Stunted  in  growth,  Roxb. 

Next,  by  the  banks  o'  bony  Tweed, 
Was  hstch'd  a  cock  o*  Rhilfa'  breed, 
Wha,  on  his  native  teruntu  thorn, 
'Bfang  birds  o'  aong  bnde  hail  the  mom. 

A,  SeolV*  Poems,  1811,  p.  69. 

3.  Meagre ;  applied  to  a  raw-boned  person, 
Fife,  Loth. 

4.  Scrubbish,  mean,  niggardly,  Fife;  q. 
shrivelled  in  heart  as  well  as  in  external 
appearance. 

SoRUNTiNESS,  8.  The  state  of  being  stubby, 
Lanarks. 
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To  SORUPON,  V.  a.  To  hamper,  hiiuler ; 
to  scrimp ;  [^Scrapofi  is  another  form],  Ayrs. 

ScuurON,  9.     One  who  hampers,  ibid. 

IsL  <ibt(/*-a,  compingere,  tkruf,  compactio. 

♦  SCRUTOIRE,  8.  A  desk,  generally  form- 
ing the  upper  part  of  a  chest  of  drawers,  S. 
The  term  Draicers  is  used,  when  there  is  no 
snch  desk. 

SCRY,  8.     Noise,  clamour.    V.  Skuy. 

To  SCRYM,  r.  II.    To  skinnish. 

Thar  wes  ilk  day  JuKtyn  of  wer ; 
And  acrymyn  maid  full  apertly ; 
And  men  tane  on  athyr  party. 

Barbour,  zix  520,  Ua 

Alem.  Germ,  tchlrm-en^  more  anciently,  acconling  to 
Seren.  9erim-€n,  pugilare,  Sn.-G.  sl-irm-a,  to  fight.  Pp. 
tMcrhn-er,  A.-S.  §crimbre,  a  gladiator,  which  term  baa 
been  dettaced,  by  Martinius,  from  West-Goth,  icrama, 
a  weapon,  a  sword,  Su.-G.  Mkraem-a,  a  slight  wound, 
if  liewed  as  a  cognate. 

SCRYMMAGE,  9.     A  skirmish. 

.  Ane  IngliwimaD,  on  the  mat  saw  he  ttlay 
At  the  scTjfMmagis  a  bukler  on  his  hand. 

Wallace,  HI  359,  Ma 

Here  it  is  evidently  used  to  denote  a  mock  fight. 

[ScRYMMVNG,  «.  Skirmishing,  Barbour,  xix. 
521.  O.  Fr.  escrimer,  to  fence,  whence  wc 
have  also  £.  scrimmaf^eJ] 

[To  SCRYMGE,  v.  a.  and  n.  V.  under 
Scrim,  r.] 

[ScRTMOER,  f .    V.  under  Scrim,  r.] 

SCRYNOCII,  f .    V.  ScRONOicii. 
[SCUBB,«.    A  thick  fog,  Shetl.    V.Skub.] 

To  SCUBBLE,  r.  a.  To  soil,  as  a  school- 
boy  does  his  book,  Moray ;  Suddle  synon.,  S. 

Isl.  ^uU-a,  proecipitanter  facere. 

To  SCUD,  V.  a.  1.  **To  dust  with  a  rod; 
Scot."     Callander's  MS.  notes  on  Hire. 

2.  To  beat,  to  chastise  ;  properly,  to  strike  on 
the  buttocks  with  tlic  palm  or  open  hand| 
S.  synon.  sielp^  scult^  scon. 

Scud,  b.  1.  A  stroke  with  the  open  hand,  or 
with  ti  ferula^  S.  . 

"  Sends,  lashes ;  the  same  with  mcuIU  ;  "  Gall.  Enc. 
C.  B.  ytgicd,  a  push,  a  drive  ;  ysguth,  a  sudden  whisk. 

2.  A  blast  or  sudden  shower  of  rain,  snow,  or 
hail|  S.  It  still  suggests  the  idea  of  wind 
accompanying  the  rain,  &c. 

**  He  wilt^  be  surely  at  home  soon,  or  else  he  will 
hftve  a  wet  journey,  seeing  it  is  about  to  be  a  tend," 
Heart  M.  Loth.,  iv.  350. 

Given  in  Kersey,  but  marked  with  an  asterisk,  as 
not  being  properly  an  R.  word.  Teut.  t^chutld-en, 
qoaterc,  coucutcre ;  Su.-G.  tkudd-ct,  excutcre. 

vol.  IV. 


To  SCUD,  r.  a.     To  quaff,  to  drink  libei 
.  Loth. 

You  wha  laughing  seud  brown  ale, 

Leave  Jinks  a  wee,  and  hear  a  Ule. 

Rauua^s  Poemt,  IL 
Hence, 

ScuDS,  «•  pL     Brisk  beer,  foaming  ale,  I 

**  Thev  sent  iu  some  smachry  or  ither  to  mc 
pint  o'  their  scuda  ;  aa  sowr  as  ony  bUdoch."  J 
irom  London,  p.  9. 

It  is  also  used  by  Ramsay,  i.  216. 

Tent.  tchtuUl-en,  Su.-G.  ikudd^',  utd-utUa,  h 
Im  the  same  manner  ^u/^,  bad  ale,  is  formed  fron 
geot'On,  to  pour  out 

[To  SCUDy  V,  a.  and  it.  To  cause  a 
stone  to  skim  along  the  surface  of 
water,  Soxb.,  Clydea.] 

SCUDDIN-STANES.  Thill  stoiics  that  c 
made  to  skim  the  surface  of  a  bo 
water;  a  favourite  amuscmcut  of  s 
boys,  Koxb. 

Sn.-G.  MkuU'O,  curaitare ;  IsL  skiot'O,  jaculari,  i 

SCUDDIEVAIG,  $.  The  same  with  I 
vage^  q.  v. 

To  SCUDDLE,  Scui>le,  r.  a.  and  n. 
cleansC|  to  wash. 

Sen  Furie  [Durie]  cuikis.  it  mav  staik  the  ful  vel 
The  fyine  to  big  aud  scuale  dischis  dene  ; 
Baith  at  a  [one]  Kcale  inapyrit  vith  the  Deil, 
Your  tungis  scedicious  and  faU  hes  scourit  iKcn. 

N.  Burne's  Admo 

2.  To  act  as  a  kitchen-drudge,  Clydcs. 

[3.  To  work  or  walk  in  a  slatternly  n 
Banffs.] 

4.  To  sully  and  put  out  of  proper  sh 
use  or  wearing,  Loth.;  apparently 
vincial  pronunciation  of  iSac^cf t7/,  q.  \ 

ScUDDLE,  «.  [1.  A  cleansing,  w: 
kitchen  drudgery,  Clydes. 

2.  The  act  of  working  or  walking  in 
temly  manner,  ibid.,  Banffs. 

3.  Any  piece  of  dress  much  worn  and 
Banffs.] 

4.  A  kitchen-drudge,  a  scullion,  ibid., 

[ScuDDLE,  adv.  In  a  slattcriilv  i 
ibid.] 

SCUDLER,  SCUDLAR,  S.      A  SCullion. 

Thai  entryt  in,  befor  thaim  fand  nn  ma, 
Exccp  wenien,  and  sympill  scrwandts  twa. 
In  the  kychiug  scudleri*  lang  tyme  Iia«l  iM^yii 

Wailace.,  y.  K 

*'  He  commandit  al  tcudlaris,  taucciiaris,  d 
and  othir  siclike  vile  pcpill,  dcuisit  more  for 
ony  neccssar  sustenance  of  man  to  be  exilit  * 
certane  day."    Bclleud.  Cron.,  B.  v.  c.  7,  Li? 

From  Teut.  schotef,  a  plate,  a  dish  ;  when 
¥fa(er,  eluvics  culinaria,  Kilian. 
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term  tewUiom^  m  now  naed,  docs  not  seem  fully 
to  •xpfcn  the  idea  conveyud  by  that  of  Scndlar, 
Bdog  Joined  with  larfruarU,  it  ■eems  rather  to  denote 
tkoM  who  acted  aa  princi^  cooks.  Among  the 
BinndinaTJanit  the  name  of  aeuiul-^twen,  q.  dish- 
Mnrant,  waa  given  to  him  who  eerved  at  the  king's 
tables^  and  set  before  each  of  the  guests  thtf  mess 
aOoilad  to  him,  from  Su.-0.  itutul,  a  dish.  Those  of 
the  highest  order  were  courtiers,  aiid  generally 
Bavoncta.'  V.  Ihre,  in  to.  L.  B.  KuUllar-iua^  had  a 
nular  ai^nification.  It  is  thus  defined  by  Du  Cange  : 
Qflktnm  in  ooqnina  re^s,  cui  seuteUarum  cura  incum> 
bil^  in  Ordinat.  Hospitii  S.  Ludovic.  Reg;  an.  1261. 
Ib  Ol  F^.  snclier,  CataL  Familiae  Dncis  Britanniae  A. 
1401.  Jehan  de  Treal,  Scalier,  besides  having  a  free 
laUfl^  received  200  livres  annually,  finding  security  to 
nader  aocompt  of  the  vessels  of  silver  and  other  thmn 
vlneh  beloDMd  to  the  said  office.  Lobinell.  Tom.  2, 
foL  614,  mpTDvL  Cange. 

[ScuDLiir,  s.  Same  with  Scuddle,  s.  1» 
Clydes.] 

SOUDDLIN-BOT,  s»     A  8ciiIIion-boy. 

Bat  no  then  spake  the  teuddiin-ioif. 

Ana  he  soak  loud  and  heigh  O ; 
Oh  snare,  on  spars,  fair  Annie's  life, 

A^  o'  ms  mak  jour  p  je  0. 

OidSaOad. 

nSm  tens  aeems  nearly  akin  to  IsL  skutUlsvelnn, 

y.  SCUTLB,*. 

[SCUDDY,  adj.  1.  Scant,  bare,  too  small ; 
MSf  wu  teuddy,  wee  naked  acuddy^  a  term 
applied  to  an  infant  when  stript  to  the 
ihirt^  West  of  S. 

S.  Peimrioos,  niggardly,  Banffs. 

8.  Not  having  a  sufficiency,  in  bare  circum- 
ibid.] 


[SCUE,  ••    A  slant,  slanting,  S.] 

To  ScUBy  V.  n.  To  go  slanting  along,  to  go 
sidelong. 

**  There  arose  a  mist,  whereby  we  could  scarce  see 
hmdp  however  we  judged  it  safest,  to  keep  as  near  it 
as  we  eoald,  and  sckm  away  by  the  coast."  Brand's 
Okhaey,  p.  9. 

Skme  is  a  V.  used  by  E.  writers.  Phillips  has  it ;  but 
il  is  omitted  by  Dr.  Johnson.  Nor  gives  he  any  ety- 
wmm  si  the  adj.  sibar«.  It  is  evidently  from  IsL  skeif-r^ 
BiML  dKocv,  obliqnns.     V.  Skew,  Todd's  Edit. 

SCUFE,  Scuff,  $.  A  bat  used  by  boys  for 
playing  at  hand-ball^  Soxb.     V.  ScoOF. 

To  SCUFF,  V.  a.  1.  To  graze,  to  tonch 
slightly  in  passing  quickly,  to  brush  along, 
S. 

— A  pair  of  rougli  mllions  to  scuf  thro'  the  dew, 
Was  the  fee  they  sought  st  the  beginning  o't. 

Strng,  Ro$9^$  Hdennre,  p.  137. 

This  aeems  radically  the  same  with  Teut.  schuyven, 
OsMi.  tckmpf'tn,  Sn.-O.  skt^uMt,  thuff-a,  E.  $how,  q. 
fa  giva  a  shove  in  passing. 

[2.  To  do  any  kind  of  work  in  a  light,  care- 
less manner,  Clydes^  BanfFs. 

8.  To  walk  in  a  slovenly  manner,  allowing  the 
feet  to  graze  the  ground,  ibid.] 


I 


4.  To  taniish  by  frequent  wearing,  S.  Thus 
it  is  said  of  a  piece  of  dress  that  has  lost 
the  new  appearance,  that  it  is  much  acuffed. 

Hence, 

• 

5.  To  aeuffy  or  acuff  about^  to  wear  as  an  ordi- 
nary dress,  for  the  coarsest  work  ;  to  wear 
as  a  drudge,  S. 

Perha^is  Germ,  achu/t,  a  tatterdemalion,  is  allied. 

[6.  To  rain  lightly,  Clydcs.,  Banffs.] 

Scuff,  a.  1.  The  act  of  grazing,  or  touching 
lightly,  S. 

**  The  scHjf  is  the  wind  as  it  were ;  the  ic^f  of  a 
cannon  ball/'^&a  ;  Qall.  Encycl. 

[2.  A  slight  performance  of  any  work,  Clydes., 
Banffs.] 

3.  A  slight  stroke,  ibid. 

Scuffle,  a.  [1.  A  slight  rub,  touch,  or 
graze,  ibid. 

2.  A  slight  grazing  sound,  ibid. 

3.  The  act  of  slightly  performing  any  kind  of 
work,  of  walking  in  a  slovenly  manner,  or 
of  pushing  or  trailing  one  body  over  another, 

ibid.] 

4.  The  agricultural  machine  called  a  horse- 
hoe,  E.  Loth. 

— '*The  horse-hoe  or  scuffle,"    Agr.  Surv.  K  Loth., 
p.  W, 

[Scuffle,  adv.  With  a  slight  grating  or 
whizzing  sound,  S.] 

[To  Scuffle,  v.  a.  and  n.  1.  Same  with 
Scujf  in  s.,  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  Clydcs.,  Banffs. 

2.  To  make  a  grating  or  whizzing  sound,  ibid.] 

[ScuFFLiy,  ScuFFLAX.  1.  As  a  It.,  the  act 
of  making  a  grating,  shuffling  sound ;  what- 
ever produces  such  a  sound;  also,  the  sound 
itself,  ibid. 

2.  As  an  adj.^  slightly  grating  or  shuffling, 
ibid.] 

SCUFFET,  a.    A  smith's  fire-shovel,  Abcrd. 

From  Fr.  eschauffette,  a  chafing-dish,  or  a  dimin. 
from  Belg.  achup,  a  shovel  ?    . 

To  SCUG,  V.  a.    To  shelter.     V.  Skug. 

SCULDUDIIY,  a.  1.  A  term,  now  used  in 
a  ludicrous  manner,  to  denote  those  causes 
that  coine  under  the  judgment  of  an 
ecclesiastical  court,  which  respect  some 
breach  of  chastity,  S. 

To  fill  his  post  slake  there's  none, 

rhat  with  sic  8{)ecd 
Could  sa'r  tciddudry  out  like  John. 

Jtamtay's  Poems,  i.  222. 
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Uue  colour,  and  of  so  close  a  toxtura  that  mater 
cannot  penetrate  it.'*  P.  Lunan,  Forfara.  Statist.  Ace, 
1.442. 

2.  A  resting-place  in  general,  a  favourite 
seat,  Ayrs. 

Isl.  d:ord-a,  firmo,  colloco  firmiter;  $lwrda,  ful- 
omm? 

SCURF  AND  KELL.    V.  Kell. 

[To  SCURFUFFLE,  v.  a.  To  tarnish, 
Banffs. ;  synon.,  to  scuff. 

Scurf uffle  is  lit.  to  fnfflt  the  «cut^  i.e.,  to  break  or 
crample  the  surface.] 

[ScuRFUFFLE,  ScuRFUFFLiN, «.  1.  Tarnish- 
ing ;  also,  the  act  of  tarnishing,  ibid. 

2.  A  tarnished  piece  of  dress,  ibid.] 

SCURL,  Skurl,  «.  A  dry  scab  aftef  a 
sore,  S.  as  Sibb.  observes,  a  dimiu.  from 
Bcurf^    V.  ScuR. 

SCURR,  «.  1.  *' A  low  blackguard ;"  Gall. 
Encycl. ;  from  Lat.  scurra^  a  scoundrel. 

2.  **  Any  thing  low  ;**  ibid. 

SCURLY,  adj.  Opprobrious.  Scurly  words^ 
Loth. ;  corr.  from  Fr.  acurrilef  id. 

SCURRIE,  adj\  Low,  dwarfish ;  Scurrie- 
thorns f  low  dwarfish  thorns,  in  muirland 
glens;*'  ibid. 


«<' 


They  [glcds  or  kites]  build  there  on  what  the 
ipheros 
Ibid.,  p.  231.- 


■hepherds  call  scurrie  thorns,  low  dwarfish  thorns. 

to  sinal 
horns.     Isl.  'skor-a,  incidere  ;  Teut.  teheure,  tefioore. 


See  the  etymon  given  of  Skvr,  as  applied  to  small 

\.  teheure, 
■cissura,  ruptura. 

[SCURR,  8.    A  spot  of  fishing  ground,  Shetl.] 
[SCURREOUR,  s.    V.  Scurrour.] 

SCURRIE,  8.    The  Shag,  Pelecanus  Gracu- 

lus,  Linn.,  Mearns. 

Korw.  Top-Scare,  id.    This  name  would  seem  to  be 
borrowed  from  that  of  the  young  Herring  Gull.     V. 

SCAUBET,  SCO&EY. 

SCURRIEVAIQ,  s.    V.  Sklrryvaoe. 

SCURRIE-WHURRIE,  s.  A  hurly-burly, 
Clydes.  This  is  merely  an  inversion  of 
Hurry^ Scurry y  q.  v. 

SCURROUR,  ScuRREouR,  Skouriour, 
Skurriour,  s.     1.  a  scout. 

The  spy  he  send,  the  entre  for  to  se, 

Apon  the  moss  a  scurrour  sone  faod  he. 

To  scour  the  land  Makfadyane  had  him  send. 

WaOaee,  vil  796,  MS. 

In  a  dem  woode  thai  stellit  thaim  full  law ; 
Set  skouriouris  furth  the  coDtre  to  aspye. 

Ibid,,  iY.  431,  Ma 

Although  Fr.  courcur  signifies  a  scout,  the  term  may 
be  from  Fr.  escur-er,  literally  to  scour,  as  the  v.  is 
metaph.  used  in  military  language,  to  scour  t/ie  Jithls, 


or  as  aboTe.  to  scour  the  land,  Ital.  scorrhiori  aig^i 
a  scout  Its  form  would  indicate  ■ome  affiuitj 
8a. -Q.  sk^-a^  ctrcumcursitare. 

2.  An  idle  vagrant  fellow,  Rudd. 

SCUSIIIE,  s.  A  cant  term  for  mom 
Aberd.  perhaps  formed  by  corr.  from  ca 

Or  if,  ss  we  have  sometimes  seen. 
Mischance  should  wear  their  scitshy  douc« 
May  some  guid  friend  the  want  supply. 

'  Shirr^^s  Poev^,  p.  245 

V^  Lako-CRAIO,  2. 

To  SCUSIILE,  V.  n.  [To  scuffle,  to  shuflle 
to  make  a  noise  by  walking  with  shoi 
either  too  large  or  having  the  heels  dowi 
ibid.    V.  ScASHLE,  r. 

[2.  To  work  in  a  slovenly,  lazy,  unmetliodicj 
manner,  to  be  slatternly,  Clydes.] 

ScusHLE,  8.  1.  A  scuffle ;  also,  the  noise  o 
a  scuffle,  Aberd. 

2.  An  old,  thin,  worn  out  shoe,  Aberd. 

[2.  A  shuffling,  grating  noise,  made  by  walk 
ing  with  old  or  badly  fitting  shoes,  Ulydcs 

3.  The  act  of  working  in  'a  slovenly,  un 
methodical  manner;  also,  work  done  iii 
such  a  manner,  ibid.] 

[ScusiiLix,  s.  Same  with  Scusiile,  «.,  in  s.  2 
and  3,  ibid.] 

SC  USIS,  pi    Excuses. 

Thy  seusis  and  ru^U 

Sail  seme  for  na  effect ; 
Bot  rather,  sail  farther 

Thy  knaifr^  to  detect 

BureFs  Pilff,,  IVatson's  Coll,,  ii  45. 

ItaL  icusa,  an  excuse.     Basis,  self -comroendationa 

SCUTARDE,  I.    "  Skulker,"  Pink. 

I  have  ane  wallidra^  ane  worm,  ane  auld  wolvit  carle,— 
Ane'scabbit  skartb,  auc  scorpion,  ane  sciUarde  behind. 

Maitland  Poems,  p.  48. 

It  seems  rather  to  convey  the  idea  of  one  in  whom 
nature  is  so  decayed,  that  he  has  lost  the  power  of 
retention  ;  from  the  r.  Scout,  q.  v. 

To  SCUTCH,  V.  a.     1.  To  beat,  to  drubb. 

'*  He  made  a  long  and  pitiful  narration  of  StrafTord's 
oppression  :  That  being  at  table  with  Lord  Mure  and 
Lord  Loftes,  discourse  falling  in  concerning  the 
Deputy's  scutchiHy  of  a  gentleman  with  a  rode,  of  his 
name,  and  of  the  gentleman's  treadine,  by  accident,  on 
the  Deputy's  gouty  toes,  it  was  allengc(l  he  had  said, 
that  man  had  a  brother  in  Euclaud  who  would  not  he 
content  with  such  a  revenge  for  such  an  affront,"  &c. 
BaiUie's  Lett.,  i.  269. 

2.  To  scutch  linty  to  dress  flax  after  it  has 
been  beaten  ^vitli  a  niallct,  by  striking  it 
with  an  instrument  like  a  wooden  sword,  S. 
This  operation  is  accurately  described  in 
the  following  extract : 

"  After  it  [that  is,  the  flax]  has  been  duly  watered 
and  dried,  the  sheaves  arc  formed  of  the  thickness  of  a 
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I's  leg»  and  beat  with  malleta  on  a  smooth  itone, 
to  iniarate  the  leed  from  the  rind.  Then  it  it  lepa- 
nted  into  handf  uU  such  as  a  person  can  easily  grasp ; 
tmd  with  a  wooden  instrument,  made  in  the  form  of 
a  hedge  bill  or  large  knife;  in  the  right  hand,  and 
MdiBtf  tiM  lint  in  the  left,  over  the  end  of  a  small 
pstpendicular  board  set  firmly  in  a  sole,  which  is  held 
tarmag  one  end  of  the  lint  after  another  to  the  stroke, 
is  tevl^erf  or  whipped,  with  the  wooden  instrument, 
down  by  the  foot,  and  about  three  feet  high,  the  lint 
aad  tnniing  the  inside  out,  as  appears  necessary,  until 
the  find  be  eompletely  separated.  ^  Agr.  Snnr.  InTem. » 
f,  161. 

It  is  tli6  same  with  R  teoteh,  although  applied  in  a 
pecaliar  sense.  The  flax  is  whipt  or  beat  with  a 
nritcb.  Ital.  §aUk-are^  has  been  given  as  synon.  with 
&  Koiek,  ScHtto  signifies  stripped.  Perhaps  it  is 
■adically  the  same  with  the  E.  v.  to  switch, 

[3.  To  cut  the  tops  of  twigs  in  a  hedge,  or  of 
thistles  in  a  field,  bv  striking  them  with  a 
sharp  hook  or  scatching  knite»  Clydes. 

4.  To  posh  or  drag  one  body  over  another  in 
a  jerking  or  grating  manner ;  also,  applied 
to  walking  in  a  shuffling  manner,  Banffs. 

£•  To  do  garden  or  field  work  in  a  slight  or 

careless  manner,  ibid.] 
Ir.  and  Gael.  sguUB-eam,  to  beat,  to  dress  flax. 

SouTCH,  Skutch,  «•  1.  A  wooden  instm- 
ment,  shaped  like  a  coulter,  used  in  dressing 
llaxy  hemp,  £c.,  S. 

5.  One  of  the  pieces  of  wood  which  in  a  lint- 
mill  beats  the  core  from  the  flax,  or  in  a 
thrashing  mill  beats  out  the  grain,  S. 

It  appeared  to  Mr.  Mickle  that  the  purpose  of 


tins  the  grain  from  the  straw  might  oe  acoom- 
.  plislied — ly  Jtuiehes—heatiug  out  the  grain,  in  place 
of  Hcsstng,  orrobbingit  out."  Agr.  Surv.  K  lioth., 
p^77. 

[3.  A  cnt  at  the  top  of  a  twig  or  a  thistle ; 
also^  the  act  of  trimming  a  hedge,  or  cut- 
down  thistles,  Clydes. 

4.  The  act  of  pushing  or  dragging  one  bodj 
OYer  another  in  a  jerking  or  shuffling  man- 
ner, Banffs. 

5.  The  sound  made  by  one  working  as  stated 
in  8. 1,  2,  3,  and  4  of  r.] 

Scutcher,  s.    [1.  One  who  scutches ;  see  v.] 

S.  The  same  with  Soutch,  sense  1.  Aug., 
Meams. 

{3.  One  who  works  in  a  dirty,  slovenlyi  or 
awkward  mannerj  Banffs.] 

fScuTcniXy  «.  I.  The  act  or  process  of 
dressing  flax^  of  trimming  a  hedge,  or  of 
catting  down  thistles,  Clydcs. 

S.  The  act  of  working  or  walking  as  in  s.  4 
of  r. ;  also  the  sound  caused  by  doing  so, 
BanfFs.] 


SCUTIFEU,  8.  [Lit.,  a  shield  bearer] ;  a 
term  equivalent  to  squire^  L.B. 

— Skuti/erait  and  squieris  full  courtlye 
Ar  assemblit  and  sett  in  a  ryell  ae. 

ColkMie  Sow,  Prohsm. 

To  SCUTLE,  (pron.  as  Gr.  v)  v.  a.  To 
pour  from  one  vessel  to  another  backwards 
and  forwards,  in  a  childish  way ;  so  as  fre- 
quently to  imply  the  idea  of  spilling  part 
of  the  liquid,  S.,  synon.  jirgle. 

This  appears  properly  a  v,  n.  As  necessarily  in- 
cluding the  idea  of  spilling  part  of  the  liquid  which  is 
pouiea  from  one  vessel  to  another,  it  seems  ver^ 
nearly  idlied  to  Isl.  Muett-a,  irrigare  solutius,  proji- 
cere  uouorem.  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  v.  may 
be  allied  to  Skutilsveinar,  translated  cup-bearers. 
"There  were  in  the  forecastle,  Eirek  Skifa,  Thorfin 
Sigvaid,  kc,  ok  tnnAeiri  skutiaveinar,  and  many  of  the 
cup-bearers.  *'  Haco  s  Expedition  against  Scotl.  TransL 
by  Johnstone,  pp,  36,  37. 

Isl.  ikulill'Sveinn  is  indeed. rendered  by  Haldorson, 
Pincema  regius,  pocillator ;  and  in  pi.  by  Verelius, 
Pincemae,  roensae  servientes,  as  synon.  with  Sw. 
ikktenhawtnner,  q.  akink-iwains.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  tkutlU,  also  ^utul,  does  not  by  itself 
denote  drink  or  any  kind  of  liquor.  Both  in  Isl.  and 
8n.-0.  it  signifies  primarily  a  small  table,  mensa  par- 
va.  Hence  it  has  been  transferred  to  a  dish  used  at 
taUe;  so  that  ^utill-ivein  strictly  signifies  one 
who  serves  at  a  table.  Ihre  has  remarked  that  the 
dishes  of  the  ancients  were  so  formed,  that  in  each 
dish  provisions  were  brought  for  two  ^ests,  who  were 
thence  denominated  duikamaetar,  q.  iltsh-meUes  or  dish- 
oompanions.  It  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  laws  of  Goth- 
land, that  "  all  dishes  should  be  sufficient  to  contain 
the  food  of  two  who  should  eat  together. "  He  adds 
that  the  same  custom  prevailed  among  the  Greeks ; 
referring  to  Lucian.  in  Lapith. 

This  may  seem  akin  to  Isl.  akutl-a,  to  toss  back- 
wards and  forwards,  (ultro  citroque  jactare).  Germ. 
scAif/<e/-M.  motitare,  from  Su.-G.  aktulda.  Genu,  schutt' 
en,  to  pobr  out,  which  have  been  traced  to  Chald. 
skada,  indit.  Our  term,  however,  has  great  resembl- 
ance to  Isl.  gutVa,  liquida  moveo,  et  agito  cum  sonitu ; 
O.  Andr.,  p.  1(K). 

ScuTLES,  $•  pL  Any  liquid  that  has  been 
tossed  bacKwards  and  forwards  from  one 
drinking  vessel  to  another,  S.  synon.  jirgle. 
V.  the  V. 

ScuTTAL,  «.  A  pool  of  filthy  water,  Buchan, 
synon.  Jaw-hole, 

She  bom't  him  wi'  the  same  lang  spar, 
He  plumpit  1'  the  scuttal. 
Owre'fl  lugs  that  nignt 

Tarrant  Poem$,  p.  69. 

Su.-G.  tkudd-a,  effundere.    V.  Scutle,  r. 

To  SCUTTEK,  t;.  a.  and  n.     To  bungle,  to 

botch,  to  work  in  an  ignorant,  awkward,  or 

dirty  manner,  Abcrd.,  Banffs. 

Su.-G.  svwa«/tr-a,spargcre,  dissipate;  ivomviuaett-a, 
liquida  efiundere. 

[ScuTTER,  a.  1.  The  act  of  doing  work  as 
above,  Banffs. ;  dirty,  troublesome  work, 
fleams. 

2.  One  who  works  in  such  a  manner,  ibid.] 


I 
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[SCDTTBRINy  SCUTTERAN.      1.     As    a    «.»    the 

same  with  Soutter,  s.  I,  ibid. 

2.  As  an  adi.,  weak,  awkward,  and  dirty  at 
woriLy  ibia.] 

SCUTTLINS,  8.  pL  The  light  or  refuse 
wheat,  which  is  ground  by  itself,  that  it  may 
be  made  into  an  inferior  kind  of  flour;  Fife. 

Souttlin-Flour,  8.  The  flour  made  of  the 
refuse  of  wheat,  ibid. 

IVom  E.  aeutHe,  "  the  wooden  conduit  or  trough  in 
A miU,  thro'  which  the  flower  taXU  into  the  meal-tub;** 
PhiUipe.  Thin  seems  most  nearly  allied  to  Su.-O. 
dbkld-o.  txGutere,  effundere  ;  or  IsL  skutl^,  jacuUri. 

[To  SE,  V.  a.  To  see,  Barbour,  v.  503 ;  to 
watch  over,  to  preserve,  iii.  172,  v.  653.] 

SE,  $•    Seat,  residence ;  as  the  see  of  Some. 

Hir  natine  Uod  for  it  postponis  sche, 
Gallit  Same,  in  Cartage  set  hir  jc 

Doua.  Virga,  13,  82. 

SE,  ••    The  sea. 

nan  wes  be  wondir  win  off  wane, 
And  iodanlT  in  hart  has  tane, 
lliat  he  wald  trewaile  our  the  je, 
And  a  qnhile  in  Parysa  be. 

Barhaur,  L  S25,  M& 
y.  Sooms  Sk. 

[Sea-Biddies,  «.  pL  Large  bannoc*ks 
which  fishermen  take  with  them  to  the 
baaf,  Shetl.] 

Sea-Cat,  $.    The  Wolf-fish,  Loth. 

*'  A.  Lupna,  Sea-wolf,  or  Wolf-fish ;  Sea-cat  of 
SooUand."    NeiU's  List  of  Fishes,  p.  2. 

"  Anarichas  lupus,  the  sea- wolf  ;  in  ScotUnd  caHed 
the  jSeeKof.**    Agr.  Sunr.  Forfars.,  App.  p.  47. 

Sea-Cock,  $.  Supposed  to  be  the  Foolish 
Guillemot,  occasionally  called  the  Sea-Hen. 

8. 

AtIs  marina.     Sea'Coct,  dicta.      Sibb.  Prodr.  P. 

Sea-Coulter,  s.  The  Pufiin,  Aica  arctica, 
or  Coulter-neb.  Avis  marina,  Sea-Coulter^ 
dicta.  Sibb.  Scot.,  p.  22. 

[Sea-Crow,  s.  The  Razor-bill,  a  bird,  Shetl.] 

Sea-Fike,  9.    The  name  mvcn  to  a  marine 
plant,  which,  when   rubbed  on  the  skin, 
•  causes  great  itchiness.  Loth. 

It  teems  to  hare  received  this  name,  because  it  file*, 
or  causes  disnuietude  to  the  skin.  IsL/uk,  Sw./yl% 
alga  marina ;  Verel. 

Sea-Growth,   Summer-Growth,  a.     The 
names  given  by  fishermen  to  various  species 
of   Sertulariae^   Flustraey    &c.,   which    are  I 
attached  to  small  stones,  shells,  &c.,  S. 

Sea-Hen,  «.  A  name  given,  according  to 
Sir  R.  Sibb.,  to  the  Lyra,  a  fish.  Y. 
Crooner. 


Sea-Maw,  «.  [Tlie  common  gull  (] 
canus),  Orkn.,  Shetl.;  but  generally  a] 
throughout  S.  to  any  member  of  th< 
tribe.J 

"iSniioiM  byrd.  Aspergo.  Alcio.  Alcedo.**   P 

PlHT. 

Sea-Mouse,  «.  Tlie  Aphrodita  acu 
Linn.,  Lanarks. 

This  is  exactly  correspondent  to  one  of  it 
names,  Mus  marinus. 

Sea-PietI  '$,    Pied  oyster-catcher.     H« 
topus  ost  nilcgus,  Linn.  S.     V.  Statist. 
"P.  Luss,  Dumbartons.  xvii.  251. 

This  term  corresponds  to  Fr.  PU  de  mer,  Bi 
Pica  marina,  Caii,  and  nearly  to  Dan.  strand- 
t.e.,  the  nuigpie  of  the  shore  or  strand.      V. 
ZooL,  p.  482. 

Sea-Poacuer,  8.  The  Pogge,  a  fish,  ] 
of  Forth. 


"  Cottus  Cataphractus.    Pogge  or  Armed  Bull* 
-Sea-PoacKerr    NeiU's  List ^  Fishes,  p.  9. 

Sea-Swine,  s.    V.  Bressie. 

Sea-Tod,  b.      A  species  of  Wrasse. 
Kinoervie. 

Sea-Tkowe,   8.      A  marine   goblin,    S 
V.  Trow,  «. 

To  SEA-CAER,  v.  a.    To  embank,  Lan 

This  seems  to  be  a  vestige  of  the  Strathclyd 
session  of  the  country,  C.  B.  caer,  sipiifyine  a  v 
mound,  and  caer-u,  to  encompass  with  a  wall.     < 
eaer  enters  into  the  formation  of  many  local  nai 
Lanarks.,  as  Carluke,   Carstairs,   Curi>hiu,   & 
marking  the  site  of  a  fortification.      It  seemt 
doubtful,  if  the  fintt  svllable  has  any  connexio: 
E.  MO,  mare  ;  the  word  being  confined,  as  far  w 
leani,  to  an  inland  part  of  the  country.    Sca-cw 
be  a  corr.  of  C.  B.  ysgor,  a  rampart,  or  bulwark 

Sea-Carr,  8.    An  embankment,  ibid. 
SEAL.     Cloath  of  sealj  prob.,  seal-skin 

We  had  no  garmenti  in  our  land. 

But  what  were  spun  by  th'  Gooclwife's  Iiaiul ; 

No  DraiMle- Berry,  cloaths  qfgtai^  kc. 

}Vat»H't  Coll., 
V.  Drap-de-Berrt. 

SEALGH,   8.      ''A   seal;     sea-calf;' 
Antiq.     V.  Selciit. 

SEAM,  «.      1.   The  work  at  wliiclt  a  i 
sews,  S.  Fr.  seme. 

[2.  Metaph.  applied  to  any  piece  of 
thus,  a  weaver  will  say  on  finishing 
*'  My  8eam*s  oot,"  Clydes.] 

Isl.  $attm-r,  sartura  ;  saum-a,  sarcirc ;  item 
gere.    G.  Andr.,  p.  204.     Hence  £.  Semjisfrf^ 

SEAND,  adj.     Fitting,  seemly,  becom 

— "They  presentlie  fliud,  censour,  and  ji 
tamyn  to  be,  and  to  haue  bene,  greate,  sei 


SEA 
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ilib  CMuis  for  the  weill  of  his  maiestie  and  of  his 
•aid  lealme  of  SootUnd.     As  aUo  decemii— for  the 


0%  qnhilkia  they  haae  knawin  and  tryit  to 
bo  for  tho  oeaM  woill  of  his  maiestie  and  realme,  &c 
Aeta  Ja.  VL,  IW^  Bd.  1814,  >  aiO. 

This  irrai  ocean  f raqnently  in  the  Acts  of  Ja.  VL ,  and 
10  Merely  a  variatioa  of  Fr.  teanl,  fitting,  seemly,  be- 
ooain^  fraoa  aeoir;  to  sit.  "The  gtiand  weill  of  his 
naaestitt,"  is  therefors  eqniralent  to  the  Fr.  phrase, 
vsed  neigatiTely,  II  a'  est  pas  scant  k  un  homme  de  sa 
dumil^.    DickTrsT. 

Tbe  pbnse  "great,  ressonable,  profitable,  and  9ene 
caaasia/'  as  ibid.,  p.  335,  oecars  however :  but  I  can 
aeareely  think  that  sene  and  kcuuI  are  used  as  syno- 


SEANNACIIIE,  SEWNAcniE,  s.  "High- 
kod  bard  ;**  6L  Antiquary.  More  properly 
a  genealogisL 

**  On  the  application  which  the^  gave  to  study,  and 
the  proficiency  which  thev  made  in  science,  it  entirely 
depended,  whsa,  or  whether,-  they  should  be  raised  to 
the  station  of  SeaaocAo/.  These,  acconling  to  tradi- 
tion, and  the  etymolosy^of  the  word,  were  the 
ohronologers^  and  geoeafogista,  and  historians  of  the 
Celtic  nation.— These  were  probably  the  Zcai'o^coc  of 
LaertiaSk  and  the  Semnonea  and  Sennaui  that  we  read 
of  in  some  other  anthors  who  treat  of  the  religious 
order  of  the  Celts."  Smith's  Hist,  of  the  Druids, 
f^  6^  7.    y.  Shaxnach. 

Gnd.    teoMoekidk,    id.,  from   seaa,    old,    ancient; 


Meamacha$t    antiquities,    history,    narration. 
8hav  rendera  seoaadUfib,  "  an  antiquary." 

SEANTACK,  $.  A  fishing-line  to  which 
baited  hooks  are  suspended  by  short  lines ; 
the  one  end  of  the  great  line  being  fastened 
to  the  bank  of  the  nver,  and  the  other  kept 
across  the  stream  by  a  weight,  Moray. 

SEARCHERS,  «.  pi  The  name  given  to 
certain  civil  officers  formerly  employed^ 
in  Glasgow,  for  apprehending  idlers  on  the 
•treets  daring  the  time  of  public  worship 
on  Sabbath.' 

*'  If  wo  bide  here^  the  gearcher$  will  be  on  ns,  and 
carrr  na  to  the  goaid-bouse  for  being  idlers  in  kirk> 
'      "    Bob  Boy,  ii.  132L 


SEATER,  Seteb,  $.  [1.  A  common  termina- 
tion of  local  names.  Shell.     V.  the  term 


2.  The  pasturage  attached  to  a  cottage,  ibid.] 

3.  A  meadow,  Orkney. 

**  Ais  to  oar  meadows,  they  are  always  called  Sealers, 
Tbongh  I  am  little  acquainted  with  the  Nom'egian 
langnage,  I  anderstand  a  Sealer  to  be  a  place  for  main- 
taining  milch  cows;  and  these  Sealtn  are  to  this 
moment  pn^erly  adapted  for  it.  We  have  many  in 
thia  parish,  namely,  Kirl-deater/*  Ac.  P.  Birsay, 
SUtiat.  Aoe.  xiv.  3*30,  N. 

[Sw.  «deca,  to  act,  phice,  locate  ;  sdter  a  seat,  abode  ; 
sSieri,  freehold,  frankfree.  Hence  the  different  mean- 
ing of  seaier :  it  is  the  place,  the  seat  or  abode,  the 
pasture^  or  the  meadow.  An  American  would  call  it 
nis  IscofaoR.] 

SEATH,  Seetii,  Seth,  Saitii,  Sey,  s.    The 
ooal-fish,  Gados  Carbonarius,  Linn.  S. 


«« 


'  Seaikf  Gadus  Carbonarius. "  P.  Glasgow,  Lanarks. 
SUtiat  Ace.,  V.  530. 

**Thn  fish,  which  frequent  Lochlong,  are  cod,  had* 
doeka,  setUk,  lythe,*'  &c  P.  Arroquhar,  Dumbartons. 
Ibid.  iii.  433. 

"The  fish  oommonlv  taken  on  this  coast  are  cod, 
akate,  hollibat,  haddocks,  whitings,  saitfts  or  cuddies." 
P.  Drainy,  Elgin,  Ibid.  iv.  79. 

"The  tenants  have  from  their  landlords  three- 
pence silowed  for  a  ling,  a  penny  for  a  cod  or  tusk, 
and  a  halfpenny  for  a  selh  (cole  fish).**  P.  Dunross- 
neaa,  Shetl,  Ibid.  vii.  397. 

'*  Aaelina  Niger,  the  Colefish  of  the  north  of  England, 
onr  fiahera  call  it  a  Coleman's  Seelh"  Sibb.,  Fife,  p. 
123. 

Aeaefi^hare  called  not  only  seatha,  but  **podlers 
and  haddocks^**  on  the  East  coast.    V.  Badnock. 

**  In  Orkney  and  Shetland  the  fry  are  called  sUlochs 
or  seUoebr;  at  Edinburgh,  podUys\  and  at  ScarlK>rouglr, 
pars.  The  vear-old  coal-fiah  is  the  eoolh  of  Orkney  ; 
the  pUioek  of  Shetland ;  the  pollock  of  the  Hebrides  ; 
the  ^assoet  of  Sutherland  ;  the  cuddie  of  the  Moray 
Frith ;  the  greypodleif  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  the  billel  of 
Scarborough.  The  appearance  of  the  coal-fish  varies 
much  with  its  age  :  hence  a  new  series  of  provincial 
names.  In  Orluiey  it  is,  1.  a  sillock ;  2.  a  coolh ;  3. 
a  Aorfrta ;  4.  a  cudden  ;  and,  5.  a  selhe.  The  full 
grown  fiah  is  also,  in  different  places,  termed  a  «ey,  a 
grt9  Umg,  a  grejf  lord,  &c."    Neiirs  Tour,  p.  209. 

Dr.  Barry  mentions  only  three  stages. 

"The  Coalfish  {ffodus  carbonarius,  Linn.  Syst.), 
which  is  so  well  known  here  by  the  name  of  the  set- 
lock,  euih,  or  seth,  acconling  as  the  age  of  it  is  either 
one  or  two  or  more  years,  is  much  more  abundant  than 
any  other,  and,  indeed,  exceeds  in  number  almost  all 
the  rest  ed  our  fiah  taken  together."  Hist.  Orkney, 
p.  293. 

They  are  also,  in  an  early  stage,  called  Tibrics,  V. 
Tame, 

Isl.  seid  hs  thus  indefinitely  expl.,  Pisciculi  nomen, 
G.  Andr.,  p.  20L  Shall  we  suppose  that  seff,  the 
name  of  the  pollack  in  Norway,  has  been  transferred 
to  this  fish?    V.  Ste,s.  2. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  originally  an  Isl. 
word.  For  Haldorson  defines  seid,  fcetura  asellorum 
minuta ;  sejfdi^  assellus  tenerrimus,  sive  foetura  asello- 


SEAT-HOUSE,  s.  The  manor  on  an  estate. 
Loth. ;  synon.  7^^  Place^ 

[SEAT-TREE,  #.  The  wooden  seat  at  a 
loom,  Tannahill.] 

SEAWA,  #.  A  discourse,  a  narrative,  Abcrd. 

This   ought   to   be  written  Say-aica\  from  Say, 
T.,  and  mroy. 

Twould  be  owre  lang  a  seaica. 
To  tell  a'  said  and  done. 

Z>.  Anderson's  Poems,  p.  85. 

SECOND-SIGHT,  «.  A  power,  believed  to 
be  possessed  by  not  a  few  in  the  Highlands 
and  Islands  of  S.,  of  foreseeing  future 
events,  especially  of  a  disastrous  kind. 
The  persons  whom  these  events  respect, 
accompanied  with  such  emblems  as  denote 
their  fate,  are  said  to  be  presented  in 
spectral  vision  to  those  who  are  gifted  with 
this  power. 
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I  cannot  speak  of  the  *eeond  mffhl  till  fuller  informa- 
tion Im  given.  I  am  undoubtedly  informed,  that  men 
and  women  m  the  Ilighlandu  can  discern  fatality  ap- 
proaching others  by  teeing  them  in  waters,  or  with 
winding-sheets  about  them  ;  and  that  others  can 
lecture,  in  a  sheep's  shoulder  bone,  a  death  within  the 
narish.  seven  or  eight  days  before  it  come."  Sinclair's 
Invisible  World,  p.  1 14. 

llie  man's  a  warlock,  or  posflest 

With  some  nae  good  or  tcona-raht  at  least. 

Omile  Shepherd,  Act  iiu  Sc.  3. 

Whether  tliia  i>ower  was  comuiunicHtcd  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  S.  by  the 
northern  nations,  who  so  long  hod  possession  of  the 
latter,  cannot  now  be  determined.  But  traces  of 
the  same  wonderful  faculty  may  be  found  amon^  the 
Scandinavians.  Isl.  ramJtygn  denotes  one  who  is  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  seeing  spirits :  Qui  tali  visu 
praeter  naturam  praeditus  est,  ut  spiritus  et  dacnioneM 
Tideat,  opaca  etiam  visa  penetret ;  Verel.  Ind.  The 
term  is  formed  from  rrrmm-r/r,  viribus  p<iUens, 
and  itktfgn,  videna ;  q.  powerful  in  vision. 

[SECKEIS,  9.  pi.  Swi-ets,  Barbour,  iv.  577.] 

SECRET,  «.  A  coat  of  mail  concealed  under 
one's  usual  dress. 

"How  soon  the  Earl  [Gowric]  saw  him  in  his 
chamber,  he  called  u]^K>n  Uiis  deponent  [Henderson], 
and  bad  him  put  on  his  Seerei  and  Plate  Sleeves," 
Cromarty's  Ace.  of  Cowrie's  Conspiracy,  p.  47. 

This  IS  evidently  distinguished  from  the  armour 
used  for  the  head.  For  Henderson  afterwards  sent 
to  his  own  house  for  his  " *teel-honnet  and  gantlet" 
Ibid.,  p.  48. 

*'  Let  thy  secret  lone  bee  vnto  his  sonle  like  a  Secret 
or  jack  in  this  bloodie  battell."  Z.  Boyd's  Last 
BatteU,  p.  1172. 

This  term  has  been  borrowed  from  the  Fr.,  but 
changed  as  to  its  application.  For  Fr.  secrete  is  a 
thin  steel-cap,  or  a  close  scull  worn  under  a  hat ; 
Cotgr. 

SECT,  8.     1.  The  attendance  c^veii  by  vassals 
when  summoned  by  their  superiors. 

— "Committand  to  him  his  hiedcs  full  power — 
Lieutennent  and  instice  courtis,  &c.  to  sett,  begin, 
affix,  hald  and  continew,  SeetU^  to  mak  be  callit. 
absentis  to  amerciat,  trcspassouris  to  punische,"  &c. 
Acts  Ja.  VL,  159S,  Ed.  1814.  p.  171. 

This  is  the  same  with  Soyt,  sense  2,  q.  v.  L.  B. 
8ecia  Curiae^  sen  Secta  ad  Curiam,  est  scrvitium,  quo 
feudatarius  ad  frequentandam  curiam  domini  sui  tene- 
tur ;  Du  Cange. 

2.  Pursuit ;  Sect  of  courts  legal  prosecution  ; 
synon.  Soyt. 

"The  kingis  hicnes — remittis— all  aect  of  court 
for  the  accioun  k  causs  of  thar  being  in  the  field 
of  Steruilin,  Blakness.  or  vthcris  placis  agane  his 
hienes."    Acts  Ja.  IV.,  1488.  Ed.  1814,  p.  207. 

L.  B.  $eri-a,  jus  perseqneiidi  aliqucm  in  judicio,  de 
re  aliqua,  maxime  de  criminnli ;  Uu  Cange. 

To  SECT,  V.  n.     [Prob.  an  errat.  for  &/.] 

Say  Weill  himself  will  sometime  snamv, 
But  Do  Weill  does  nouthcr  itect  nor  iJiance. 

Poema,  Sixteenth  Cent.,  p.  195. 

Perhaps  an  errat,  of  some  transcriber. 

SECT,  s.     V.  Wyne  Sect. 
SECTOURIS,  8.  pi.     Pi-ob.  executors. 

Quhen  he  per^anis  na  remeid. 
Than  greuonsly  he  gais  to  deid, 
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Secular  men,  laymen,  Bar- 
8.    Thin,  unsettled  sowens. 


And  srugeand  gtiui:*  vii  the  gaist 
Sair  I  suspect  uod  will  accuse 
His  tectouriSf  and  him  self  refuse 
Than  sa  vnthankfullie  deceist 

Poemt  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  p^  29. 

Either  a  vulgar  corruption  of  the  legal  term  execu- 
tors ;  or  used  as  equivalent  to  it.  For  L.  B.  Sectorts 
ts  thus  defined  :  Apud  Papiam,  ex  Glos^is  antiquia 
MSS.  proprie  dicuntur,  qui  bona  proscriptorum  et  se- 
cant et  dividunt.  Idem  :  Sector,  divisor,  abscissor, 
ottltor,  usurpator  ;  Du  Cange. 

In  the  passage  quoted,  Uic  relations  of  the  patient 
are  represented  as  so  eager  to  secure  his  property,  that 
they  neglect  all  concern  about  his  soul. 

[SECULEU.*. 
bour,  iv.  12.] 

[SEDA  SOOP, 
.  Shotl. 

This  term,  lit.,  twedy-soHp,  in  the  West  of  S.  some- 
times called  teetff/'broo,  (pron.  seedy-brae,)  is  exactly 
descriptive  of  sowuns  when  in  the  first  stage  of  steep- 
ing, and  before  the  seeds,  &c.,  have  fallen  to  the 
bottom  of  the  dish.] 

SEDEYN, rt^/;.  Sudden;  sedei/ nfy,  suddenh'. 
This  is  the  orth()<rraphy  of  the  Perth.  Eclit. 
of  Wallace.  Both  sodei/n  and  todeynly  are 
used  in  the  MS. ;  the  o  occurs  almost  in- 
variably where  it  has  been  read  as  e. 

SEDL^LIi,  8.  A  schedule  ;  used  in  reference 
to  the  Lefjend  of  a  Popish  Saint. 

Compleyn,  Sanctis,  thus,  as  your  Kdtdl  tellis, 
Compleyn  to  hewyn  with  wordis  that  nocbt  sell  Is. 

WaUaee,  n.  215,  Ma 

[To  SEE,  V.  a.  1.  To  consider,  think  over; 
as,  **ril  8ee  what  can  be  done  for  yon," 
Clvdes. 

2.  To  plan,  devise,  arrange ;  as,  **  I'll  eee  that 
he  meets  you  the  morn,"  ibid. 

These  applications  of  the  v.  are  peculiar,  but  ouite 
common.  The  nearest  approach  to  them  in  E.  la  in 
the  phrase,  *^let  me  «c«."] 

To  See  aboot^  v.  a.  [1.  To  attend  to,  look 
after,  look  into ;  as,  **  I'll  8ee  aboot  that  at 
ance,"  Clydes.] 

2.  To  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of,  or  be- 
come acquainted  with,  surrounding  circum- 
.stances,  S. 

'*  Monro— takes— his  own  men  out  of  Drum,  (whilk 
Marischal  had  caurcfl  man  with  his  men,  with  whom 
the  lady  was  not  so  well  acquainted  as  before,  where- 
upon she  left  Drum,  and  dwelt  in  C'romar,  while  she 
saw  about  her)"  Spalding,  i.  239.  i.e.,  *'tillshewas 
fully  informed  as  to  the  state  of  matters." 

[To  See  after,  v.  a.  1.  To  see  after  a  person^ 
to  make  inquiries  regarding,  to  search  for, 
to  find  out  or  try  to  find  out ;  as,  "I'm  gaun 
to  see  after  a  servant ; "  also,  to  tend,  to 
attend  to,  to  serve,  to  assist;  as,  "He's 
auld  noo,  an'  needs  somebody  to  see  after 
him,**  ibid. 
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t.  To  ue  a/Ut  a  tkingj  to  look  out  or  search 
for,  to  try  to  get ;  as,  **  1  man  aee  after  the 
key  o'  my  kist  ;**  also,  to  begin  to  prepare, 
to  get  readv;**  as,  *'~I  man  see  after  the 
dinner,**  ibi(L] 

To  SsB  tiU  or  toy  r.  a.  1.  To  care  for,  to 
attend  to ;  often  used  to  denote  a  proper 
prorision  of  food,  conjoined  with  weet,  S. 

"  W«  baveBA  f«r  gait  to  gang  at  onv  rate,  and  then 
■he  will  be  weel  §een  iUt,  for  the  Ladv  o'  Lorotto  in 
■BOO  kind  and  ciril  till  her  gueeta."  St.  Johnston,  i. 
11 

"The  beaeti,  Sir  Gabriel,  ehall  be  weet  tetn  to,  till 
the  right*  o'  the  matter  ha'e  been  rifted  in  due  oonrae 
ofhv."    Botherian,  i.  23a. 

S.  To  observe,  to  survey,  S. 

nat  I  hat  at  hanes-braldn  been. 

My  ikin  can  sha*  the  marks  ; 
I  dinna  tell  Ton  idle  tales, 

Am  Io  my  bleedy  sarks. 
*  IT/yfWf'  Answer  to  AJax,  p.  28. 

[8.  To  arrange  for,  make  ready,  prepare  ;  as, 
M'll  see  Hil  b*  that,**  Til  make  all  necessary 
anangementS|  Clydes.] 

A.-S.  lo-ee-ON,  aapicere,  intueri.  It  appears  that  thia 
|hiaoe  was  need  by  O.  E.  writers,  although  OTerlooked 
m  dictiooaries.  For  Somner  ezpL  the  v.  in  the  form 
of  fo-^ese-oN,  "to  hare  regard  to  or  of ,  to  tee  to," 
Tent  toe-^eMf  providere^  consnlere  sifai,  suis  rebus,  &c. 

To  SEIED,  o.  It.  A  mare  or  cow  is  said  to 
seedf  or  to  be  seedin*^  when  the  udder  begins 
to  swell  and  give  indication  of  pregnancy; 
as,  **  She'll  no  be  lang  o*  caavin  now,  for  I 
see  she's  seeditC  ;^  Teviotd« 

This  might  be  traced  to  Ir.  and  Gael.  «ia<-am,  to 
•wen,  ritU^  a  tnmour.    8ed^  however,  signifies  "  a  cow 
calf ;"  and  seuli,  "  a  fnll  beUy,  a  tympany." 


[SEED|  ••    A  term  of  reproach,  applied  to  a 
'    person  of  hot  temper,  Banffs.    Prob.  allied 
to  last  word;] 

SEED,  Seeds,  s.    The  remains  of  the  husk 
of  oats  after  grinding.    V.  Seidis. 

8eei>-Bird,  s.      a   name  given  to  a  sea- 
fowl,  S.  A. 

'*  Sea-fowls  appear  here  in  great  numbers  in  the 
spring  about  seea-time ;  they  follow  the  plough,  and 
are  mnce  called  se««f-6iricfs.  P.  Sprouston,  Tiviot- 
dale,  SUUst.  Aoc.,  i.  67. 

Seed-Foullte,  s.    The  Wagtail,  S.    Mota- 
cilla  alba,  Linn. 

PMhape  q.  med-foml^  from  Su.-0.  saeef,  wA  fugU 
Or  the  latter  part  may  be  formed  from  fiA^a^  sequi ;  q. 
tiM  companion  of  the  seod>tiroe.  For  its  Sw.  name, 
saerffomo,  has  this  signification ;  as  it  announces  to 
the  husbandman  the  proper  time  for  sowing.  Saed' 
taertOf  motacilla,  ab  ara,  nuntiare,  quippc  quae  suo 
adventu  culonis  nuntiat,  tempus  adesse,  quo  hordeum 
suleiB  inandandum  est ;  Ihre.  to.  Saed, 


Seed-Fur,  s.  The  furrow  into  which  the 
seed  is  to  be  cast,  S. 

"  In  the  soring  give  a  steering-fur,  as  it  is  called  ; 
then  the  eeed-fur  ;  then  sow  barley  or  bear,  with  grass- 
soods.**    Maxwell's  SeL  Trans.,  p.  83. 

Ssed-Lauerogk,  s.  The  wagtail,  Upp. 
Clydes. 

This  seems  to  be  the  white  water-wactail ;  as  it  has 
a  rimilar  name  in  Sweden ;  taedes-aerln,  or  the  »fed- 
'  wagtaiL  In  Denmark  it  is  called  Havre-Stuer,  ap- 
parently the  OaU'SOwer.  It  must  have  been  thus  de- 
nominated, because  **in  spring  and  autumn,"  accord- 
ing  to  Pennant,  "it  is  a  constant  attendant  on  the 
plough,  for  the  sake  of  the  worms  thrown  up  by  that 
mstrument.'*    ZooL,  ii.  275. 

[Seed-like,  adj.  Apparently  ready  for  the 
seed;  as,  '*The  laau  s  real  seed-like^  Banffs*] 

[SEEDGE,  s.    Rate,  speed,  ibid.] 

SEEINO-GLASSE,  s.  A  looking-glass,  a 
mirror. 

This  word  had  been  anciently  used  in  S.  For  the 
title  of  a  work  by  one  of  our  reformers  is,  *'  William 
Keth  his  eeting  gitiste,  sent  to  the  nobles  and  gentlemen 
in  England,  &c.,  32^."    Ames's  Antiq.,  iii.  1793. 

This  word  in  its  composition  resembles  IsL  eidna, 
eUr,  speculum,  from  $ion^  vision,  sight,  and  gler,  glass ; 
Haldorson.  G.  Andr.  gives  the  same  term  in  the  form 
of  tknargier,  p.  207,  under  »ia,  videre.  Skugsio  and 
AtigtUm  are  used  in  the  same  sense  ;  q.  that  in  which 
one  sea  one's  JkodcM.  Hence  the  name  of  that  very 
singolar  work,  written  in  the  twelfth  century  by  one 
of  &e  Norwegian  kings,  Konge-SkuggSio,  i.e..  Speculum 
Bi^e. 

*  To  SEEK,  V.  a.  1.  To  court,  to  be  a  suitor, 
to  ask  in  marriage,  S. 

Syne  in  s  little  I  msun  gang  sgain. 
And  whilk  was  worst  of  a',  maun  gang  my  lane. 
Am  biflden  court  and  daat,  and  tetk  tne  lass  ; 
O  aunt  I  but  I  was  at  an  unco  pass  I 

Kots'e  Ifeletwre,  p  87. 

This,  in  sense,  most  nearly  approaches  to  Su.-O. 
seeib  a,  ambire,  to  court. 

[2.  To  beg;  as,  "Ye*re.  aye  seek,  seekin,** 
West  of  S.]  To  seek  onis  meat^  to  beg 
from  door  to  door,  S. ;  synon.  to  gae  fra 
door  to  door. 

3.  To  soak;  as,  "The  water's  seekin  to  my 
verra  skin,**  Clydes.;  synon.,  perhaps  a  corr. 
of,  seep^ 

4.  To  attack  in  a  hostile  manner.   V.  SoucuT. 
[5.  To  overtask,  to  exhaust,  Banffs.  V.  Suck.] 

Seek  and  Hod.  The  game  of  Hide  and 
Seek^  Angus.  It  is  merely  an  inversion  of 
the  £.  name ;  hod  being  used  for  hide^ 
also  as  the  preterite  and  part.  pa. 

SEELFU',  adj.    Pleasant.     V.  Sbilfu'. 

[Seei^fukess,  s.  Complacency,  sweetness  of 
disposition,  Angus.] 
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SEENIL,  adj.  Itare,  singular,  Fife.  V. 
Seyndill. 

Seeniijlie,  adj.  Singularly;  as,  teeHttlie 
gasht  remarkably  loquacious,  ibid. 

This  unification  woald  almost  sngKest  that  it  had 
been  originallv  the  same  with  E.  siffMaf,  wjmanjf^  or  Fr. 
.  riffHali,  notable. 

ToSEEP.r.M.    1.  To  ooze.  Gall.    V.SiPE,r. 

[2.  To  soak  through,  Clydes.    V.  Seek,  s.  3.] 

SEER,  8.  Tlie  designation  given  to  one  who 
is  supposed  to  have  what  is  called  the 
$eeond-9ight^  S. 

**  'lae  tell  yon,  lady,*  answered  Cecil,  lowering. her 
▼oioe,  '  we  have  a  tetr  in  Qlen  Eradine ;  and  he  was 

Cktly  troubled  with  me  standing  at  Jemmy's  left 
d/** — "  One  who  has  the  second  sight,"  N.  Discip- 
line, iii.  20. 

SEERIE,  adj.    Weak,  feeble,  Fife. 

This  seems  radically  the  same  with  Sorjf,  Sairjf, 
q.T. 

To  SEETHE,  v.  n.  To  be  nearly  boiling, 
S.B. 

The  sense  is  thns  varied  from  that  of  the  E.  v.  of 
.  A.-S.  sfOfA-aN,  Isl.  motl-a,  Sn.-O.  siud-a.  Germ,  tied- 
CM,  aestnare. 

To  SEFOR,  r.  a.  To  save,  to  preserve,  to 
provide  a  remedy. 

With  God*t  grace,  wee  talc  it  opon  hand. 

To  s^or  this  as  ressoun  cao  remeid. 

In  tyme  to  cum  thairof  thair  be  na  i4eid. 

PrietU  of  PMU,  &P.iL,  I  p.  14. 

It  is  printed  $ff  or,  as  if  two  words.  But  this  I 
apprehend,  is  by  mistake.  The  m/rie  (pron.  tai/rie) 
01  anjr  thins  is  the  preservation  of  it  in  safety.  It 
•ometimes  denotes  the  reward  supposed  to  be  due  for 
the  care  exercised  in  preserving  and  returning  any 
thing  that  has  been  lost ;  from  Fr.  sauv-er,  to  save, 
to  preserve.    V.  Safer. 

To  SEOy  Seyo,  v.  a.  and  n.     1.  To  fall  down. 

This  term  is  especially  used  concerning  liquids, 
when,  in  consequence  of  absorption,  they  smk  down 
in  the  wooden  casks  that  contain  them,  S.  tvaff,  E. 
The  roof  of  a  house  is  also  said  to  be  tesfffiif  S.R  when 
it  has  sunk  a  little  inwards. 

E.  Jtoo^,  "to  sink  down  by  its  weight,**  (Johns.) 
■eeois  to  have  a  common  origin ;  although  perhaps 
more  immediately  allied  to  Sw.  awig-a,  loco  cedere, 
Isl.  Mweig-ia,  inciinare. 

[2.  To  cause  to  fall  down  or  become  solid, 
Ayrs. 

When  filling  a  sack  with  grain  or  meal  the  men  will 
say,  **  Let's  9fg  it  noo,"  and  stop  filling  in  order  to 
shake  the  sack  that  the  grain  may  settle  down  more 
compactly.] 

3.  Metaph.,  applied  to  the  influence  of  in- 
toxicating liquor,  S.B. 

When  drink  on  them  begins  to  stg. 
They'll  tak's  to  sec  the  shoirman. 

liorison*M  Poems,  pi  16L 

-  Su.-G.  Id.  8ig-a,  subsiderc,  dclabi ;  tk  syy,  lentc 
defluo ;  A.-S.  asig-an,  dilabi  ;  Belg.  zyg-en^  to  fall 
down. 


word  is  evidently  of  great  antiquity.  For 
Ulphilas  nses  Mig-an  and  ga-ng-ai^  as  signifying, 
delabi,  deorsum  ferri,  subsidere.  Junius  views  Mj^-aa 
as  the  origin  of  E.  mnk^  Alem.  seal'-eii,  &c.  mergi. 

Seooino,  8.  1.  The  act  of  falling  down,  or 
state  of  being  sunk,  S. 

[2.  The  act  of  shaking  a  bag  or  box,  during 
the  process  of  filling  it,  in  onler  to  make  it 
hold  as  much  as  possible,  Clydes.] 

O.  E.  Saggyn  or  Satelyn.  B:i8so.  ••  SaggtjHgt  or  sat- 
lynge.     Bassatunu     Basnatio:''  'Prompt.  Parv. 

[Seo-Backit,  adj.  Hollow-backed;  applied 
to  a  horse  whose  back  is  sunk  or  hollow, 
Mearns.] 

To  SEGy  V.  a.      To  set  the  teeth  on  edge  by 

eating'  any  thing  acid,  Loth.,  S.A..  Lan- 

arks. ;  [part.  pa.  8egyii^  used  as  an  adj.'\ 

As  the  use  of  the  term  in  this  sense  seems  to  con- 
vey the  idea  that  the  teeth,  when  set  on  etise,  seem 
as  if  sunk  down  in  tbeir  socket'),  it  is  probable  that 
this  ii  originally  the  same  Seo,  v.  n.  to  fall  down. 

SEG,  Sego,  8.     The  yellow  flower-de-luce  ; 

applied  to  all  broad-leaved  rushes,  S. 

'*Iris  pseudoconis.      Segn,  i.e..  Sedge.      Scotis.*' 
lightfoot,  p.  1U78. 
Seg,  Gloucest.  id.    V.  Marshall's  Econ.  GL 

My  mother  iient  me  to  the  »eg$^ 

There  to  gather  tenchit  eggs.  Old  Sung. 

Thit  word  Sty  is  used  as  the  general  name  for  all 
broad4eaved  rushes,  not  being  contined  to  the  IrU, 

It  is  also  O.  E.  "  Seifi/e  or  star.  Cariz."  Prompt. 
Pjarv.    V.  BaLLSBAOs,  Bull-sgo. 

**  I  sau  mony  grene  t^jis,  that  ar  gude  to  prouoke 
the  flouris  of  vemen."    Compl.  S.,  p.  104. 

[In  Ayrs.  it  is  called  Seggaii^  whether  blue  or  yellow. 

Hie  mountain  daiste,  an*  the  teggaa  bine. 
Hie  hawthorn  flower,  an'  pinkies  no  a  few ; — 
8ic  youthfu'  abepherdu  aft  bestow'd  on  me. 

Picktm'a  PoetM,  178d,  p.  14& 

A.-S.  megt  Fland.  Htjge^  id. 
SeooTi  adj.     Abounding  with  sedges,  S. 

For  mark  nor  raeith  ye  wadna  ken  ; 
The  greenswaird  how,  an*  atggy  den. 
Are  straiked  even-o*er. 

ir.  IkatlU'M  TttUa,  p.  88. 


By  Egypt*ii  teggif  Nile,  they  say 
The  crocodile  greeU  o'er  his  prey 
As  he  the  heifer  laith'd  to  kill, 


An*  scmpl'd  guiltless  bluid  to  adiIL 

PicJbem's  Poems,  i.  7. 

SEGE,  8.     1.  A  soldier. 

Thin  gud  sqnier  with  Wallace  bound  to  ryd» 
And  ttobert  Boid,  quhilk  waM  no  langar  bide 
Vudir  thrillage  of  segis  of  Iiit;Iand, 
To  that  falss  King  he  had  netiir  maid  band. 

IValiace,  iii.  53,  MS. 

The  A.-S.  word  tecg  signifies  "a  soldier,  a  warrior;" 
Somner.  Miles ;  vir  strenuus,  illnstris ;  Lye.  IsL 
tegg^ur,  vir,  miles  ;  Vercl.  Ind.  Seigr,  homo  propositi 
tenax.  It  is  probably  from  the  same  source  with 
Su.-O.  ^eger,  figcr,  A.-S.  «*/?,  Germ.  «ieg,  victory ; 
csoecially  as  IsL  sig  signifies  battle,  fight. 

It  seems  pretty  evident  that  Blind  Hirry  uses  tege 
in  its  primary  sense,  as  it  refem  to  the  mUiiaty  govern- 
ment of  our  injure<l  country  under  Edw.  I. 
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S.  Uied  for  watif  in  a  general  sense. 

I  lihld  on  ane  saeTynvng,  Hlomerand  aoe  lita, 
Aad  looe  ana  •elkoatb  seae  I  aaw  to  my  a3'cht— 
Than  ia  na  a^e  for  na  scnama  that  achrynkia  at  achort«', 
lUj  be  enm  to  hya  cast  be  dokyng  bot  coUt 

Douff.  VtrgS,  ProL  2S8,  a.  0.  2& 

Uioket»  among  different  ezamnlea  of  the  word  being 
'  in  tbia  aecondary  aenae  in  O.E.,  refera  to  tbe  fol- 
loving  from  P.  Pionghuan — 

I  bave  aeen  Uffnea,  quoth  be,  in  tbe  city  of  London 
Bare  bygbes  fall  bryght  about  their  neckes. — 
I  mnat  ait,  sayd  the  Se:fff€,  or  els  I  must  needs  lay, 
I  am  a  Siugeon,  sayd  the  Segge,  and  salves  can  make. 

SEOEy  ••     1.   A  seat;  properly,  a  seat  of 
dignity. 

For  feyodys  ar  off  sic  natur, 
That  thai  to  mankind  has  inwy ; 
For  thai  wate  weiU,  and  witterly. 
That  thai  that  weill  ar  liffand  her, 
San  wyn  the  uge,  nuharoff  thai  wer 
Tunbfyt  throuch  tnair  mekill  prid. 

Sartour,  It.  228,  HS. 

Doon  sat  the  goddis  in  thare  »egeis  dynyne. 

Domg,  Ktfyi/,  813,  26. 


Eneas  from  the  hie  bed  with  that 
Into  his  dege  riall  quhare  he  sat, 
BcKouth  and  sayd. 

Ihid.9S,ZL 

t.  A  see ;  [pL  segU,  mansions  (in  astrolog)'), 
Barbour,  iv.  697.] 

"Item,  Anentia  tbe  article  maid  to  proayde,  how 
tbe  auld  actia  and  atatutia,  maid  againia  thame  that 
doia  eontrare  the  kingia  priuilege,  grantit  to  hia  pre- 
deoenonria  and  ancceaaouria,  be  tbe  tege  of  Rome,** 
fte.    Acta  Ja.  V.  o.  100,  Edit.  1568.    V.  aw,  v. 

8.  The  berth  in  %vhich  a  ship  lies. 

'*  And  gif  tbe  ahip  be  on  ane  bard  Maige,  tbe  master 
•Qold  gar  tbe  ahipman  amend  it  incontinent,  that  tbe 
dun  tak  na  akaith."    Ship  Lawia,  Balfonr'a  Pract,  p. 

It  vaa  need  in  O.  E.  ''Hege  or  sete.  Sedea.  Sedae." 
PhMnpt  Panr. 

[4.  A  siege ;  pi.  aeffisy  Barbour,  iv.  45,  x.\.  G4.] 

fV.  skge,  a  aeat ;  oorr.  from  Lat.  aer/es. 

To  Seoe,  r.  a.  To  besiege ;  [part.  pr.  segandcy 
besieging,  Barbour,  xvii.  511.] 

— *'  Nocht  expremand — ^gif  thai  war  segit  be  him  or 
kia  army,  A  restatit  be  tbe  aaidia  porsonia/'  Ac.  Acta 
Ifary,  1M2.  Ed.  1814,  p.  417. 

fencer  naea  siege  in  the  aame  aenae.  But  this  use 
ia  now  obeolete.  Fr.  sUg-rr  ia  aometimcs  used  for 
m§$ieg-ert  bnt  the  language  ia  viewed  as  corrupt  V. 
Diet  TreT. 

SEOiT|SEQYT,/>ar^pa.    1.  Seated,  placed,  set. 

Qnhare-eryr  that  stane  yhe  segyt  se, 
Thare  sail  the  Scottis  be  regnand. 

Wr^owm,  ill.  9,  48. 

[2.  Besieged,  Barbour,  xi.  114.] 

SEGG,  t.  BuU'seg^  an  ox  that  has  been 
gelded  at  his  full  age,  S.  This  name  is 
used  both  in  the  North  and  South  of  S. 


•« 


'An  what  made  you,  ye  misleard  loona,— come  yon 

ee  into  tbe  ba',  roaring  like  bull  segt,  to  frighten  tbe 
dr,  and  ber  far  frae  strong. "    Monastery,  i.  140. 
"If  It  ia  aeveral  months  before  being  gelded,   it 


retaina,  ever  after,  tbe  appearance  of  a  bull,  and  ia 
in  that  part  of  Scotland,  termed  a  bull-sag,*'  Agr. 
Snnr.  Ayra.,  p.  410. 

Thia  term  la  aaid  to  be  from  Lat.  "that  has  been 
ent  ;**  OL  iSnrv.  Moray.  See  are  must  be  the  v,  meant, 
and  indeed  6m  secatus  ia  used  in  thia  aenae  in  the  lawrs 
of  the  Visigoths.    V.  iKi  Cango  iu  vo. 

"i?»2ijif;/27,  a  gelded  bull.     North.*'    01.  Grose. 

Sibb.  adds,  '*A  foul  thtck-necl&cd  ox,  having  the 
I4>pearance  of  a  bull  ;'*  GL  Shall  we  therefore  aup- 
I  poee  that  the  designation  ia  ffrincil  from  A.-S.  secg^ 
callua;  "tbe  Mirlrakinnea  in  a  man's  hands,  or  other 
parte  grown  with  labour?'*  V.  Somner.  lal.  sigg^ 
callna. 

SEGG  AN,  B.  [The  iris ;  aipplied  to  all  broad- 
leaved  rushes,  Ayrs.     V.  under  Seo.] 

SEGSTER,  a.  A  term  which  frequently 
occurs  in  the  Records  of  the  city  of 
Aberdeen  as  signifying  a  sexton. 

Aa  E.  Sexton  ia  corr.  from  Fr.  SacrUlain,  Segater  ia  a 
■imilar  corr.  from  L.n.  Segre^Uar-ius,  id.,  one  of  the 
Tariooa  forma  which  tliia  eccleaiaatical  term  awaumea, 
q.  SegresUr. 

SEIBOW,  Sebow,  8.    A  young  onion,  S. 

**That  hia  Grace  would  diacharge  tith  sebowe^,  leekea, 
kail,  oniooa,  by  an  act  of  accret  council,  till  a  Parlia- 
ment be  oonTeencd.'*  Act  Gen.  Assembly,  A.  1574. 
Galderwood,  p.  822. 

Germ,  zwielel,  an  onion,  twiebeleiti,  a  young  onion ; 
perba|)a  from  Lat.  cepe.  The  Germ,  also  use  the  phrase 
tweibel-beil,  for  a  bed  of  onions. 

Palserane  detinca  O.  £.  ^  ehebole,  a  young  onion ; 
emo^"  Fr. ;  seipouUe^  a  aea  onion. 

[SEID,  9.     Seed,  kindred,  Barbour,  i.  63.] 

Seidls  Seeds,  «.  pL  1.  That  part  of  the 
husk  of  oats  which  remains  in  meal ;  as, 
•*  That  meaFs  f ow  o'  seeds^*  it  is  not  pro- 
perly cleaned|  S. 

"Tbe  haill  anbiectia  anatcinia  grcit  lose  [loss]  and 
akaytb  in  paying  ala  dcir  for  dust  and  feidh  as  gif  the 
■amyn  wea  gnid  mcilL"  Acts  Ja.  VI.,  1598,  Kdit. 
1814^  p.  179.    V.  Dust. 

2.  Sotten-feedsy  the  dust  of  oat-meal  mixed 
with  the  remains  of  the  hu>ks,  used  for 
making  flummery,  after  being  so  long 
steeped  as  to  become  somewhat  sour,  S. 

SEIGNOREIS,  pL  Supreme  Courts ;  ap- 
plied, apparently  in  derision,  to  the  meet- 
ings of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland. 

— '*  Ilia  hienea  hath  restored  in  integrum  the  estate 
of  bishops,  and  bath  contramandet  the  seignoreis 
preabeterira, — in  respect  his  hicnes  had  livele  cx))e« 
rience,  that  they  wer  grct  instrumcntis  of  unquictnea 
and  rebellioun  lx>  there  populare  disordo\ 

— "Wiahinff  beartle  vour  g.  welfare,  and  to  assist 
wa  with  your  1.  prayer,  help  and  gudwill  at  her  htcnca 
hand  in  maynteiningc  of  tliis  goodc  work  against  the 
pretendit  seignorrtM,  the  end  whereof  tendis  to  evert 
nonarcbeis  and  destroy  the  sccpto*'  of  princes,  ami  to 
confound  the  whole  estate  and  iurisdictioun  of  the 
kirk,*'&c.  Abp.  Adamson'a  Lett,  to  Abp.  Whitgift, 
Life  of  Melville,  ii.  521. 

FV.  seigHeurie,  **  an  assembly  of  great  lorda ;"  Ck>tgr. 
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[SEIl^  adj.    Sick,  Barbour,  ix.  112.] 

[Seikness,  8.      Sickness,  Ibid.  iv.  191,  ix. 
85.] 

[To  SEIK,  V.  a.      To  sieck,  to  search   for. 
Ibid.,  V.  557.] 

To  SEIL,  V.  a.    To  strain ;  A.  Bor.  sile. 

•'Ottr  sowini  are  iU  sowrM,  ill  aeWd,  ill  Mated,  ill 
aodin,  thin,  and  fow  o*  them.'*    Kelly's  S.  Prov.,  p. 


«74. 


Ihre 


8iL-0.  ni-a,  to  strain ;  m7,  a  strainin|{  dish. 
refen  to  Syr.  zalat,  percolare. 

SEILDYN,  SeldYxV,  adv.    Seldom. 

The  mynister  said,  It  has  bene  teUdi/n  seyn, 
Qnhar  Scottis  and  Ingliss  semblit  bene  on  raw, 
Was  nenir  yit^als  fer  as  we coml  knaw, 
Bot  othir  a  Scott  wald  do  a  Sothroun  teyn. 
Or  he  till  him,  for  awentor  mycht  faw. 

WaUace,  it  800,  MS. 

''Gnd fortoun  k gad  maneris ar jiei/</jngrantit at anis 
to  wiiand  ercatoaris."    Bellend.  Cron.,  Fol.  11,  a. 

Bot  tddjfn  thars  our  appetite  u  found ; 
It  is  so  fsst  into  the  body  bound. 

Henryionifi  Orpheus,  Moralitat, 

Chaoeer,  miden;  A.-S.  seldan,  seldon,  Belg. ;  telden  ; 
U.  aiaUdan;  Dan.  teiUlen;  Su.-G.  ttUan,  id.  either 
from  A.-S.  9dd,  rare,  nncoinmon,  or,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, from  this  conjoined  with  htcaenne,  quando. 
According  to  Lye,  it  appears  that  this  term  was  used 
ia  Moea>G.  from  sUdnueik-Jan,  admirari.  Add.  Jun. 
Elym. 

[SEILE,  Seyle,  8.    A  seal,  Barbour,  i.  611, 
613.] 

SEILE,  Seyle,  Sele,  s.      Happiness,  pros- 
perity, S.B. 

He  thoeht  weill  he  wes  worth  oa  aejfle. 
That  mycht  of  nane  anojis  feyle. 

Bariiour,  I  808,  Ha 

Happv.  allaoe,  ouer  happy  and  full  of  sele. 
Had  I  bene,  only  gif  thatneuir  nane 
At  our  ooist  had  arriuit  scbip  Troiane. 

JMtug.  Vir^l,  128,  IS. 

**TbiM  Scot,  Bor.  they  sav,  wU  /aw,  [i.e.,  fall  or 
befall]  me;  seU  and  weal,  health  and  happiness." 
Radd. 

*'  Heii  never  comes  till  sorrow  be  away  ;  **  Ramsay's 
8.  ProT.,  p.  61. 

SeU  o'  ifour  /ace,  is  a  phrase  still  used  in  Aberd., 
expressive  of  a  wish  for  nappiness  to,  or  blessing  on, 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  adaressed. 

Te— think  my  muse  nae  that  ill-fawrd, 
SeU  0*  your/ace/ 

Skinnsr*s  Misc  Poetry,  p.  109. 

Sa.-0.  saell,  happy,  Isl.  saela,  happiness.  This 
teems  only  a  secondary  meaning.  A.-S.*  sel  signifies 
oooef,  in  a  moral  sense.  The  transition  is  very  natural ; 
for  moral  goodness  can  alone  produce  true  happiness. 
As  A-S.  sael  is  used  in  the  sense  of  bene,  well ;  it  also 
•ignilies,  tempus  oppf>rtunum,  thence  transferred  to 
what  hj^ipens  prosperously,  res  prosperae,  integrae ; 
Lye. 

Seiltu',  Seelfu',  adj.     1.  Pleasant,  S.  B. 

Gin  ye  o'er  forthen>ome  turn  tapsie  turvy, 
Blame  your  ain  haste,  and  say  not  that  1  spur  ye. 
But  sound  and  see//u ,  as  I  bid  vou,  write. 

Ross  s  lieUnore,  Introd. 

—Bot  yesterday  I  saw, 

Nae  farrcr  gane,  gang  by  here  lasses  twa. 


They  had  gane  will,  and  been  the  forth  all  tdght ; 
But  O  I  ane  of  them  was  a  seeU'u'  sight 

Ibid.,  p.  M. 

V.  Sulk. 
2.  Happy,  foreboding  good,  Ang. 

Neist  the  first  hippen  to  the  green  was  flung, 
And  thereat  «ee(/u'  words  baith  said  and  sung. 

Jloss*s  lieienore,  p.  18l 

Seklfuness,  8.  Complacency,  sweetness  of 
disposition,  happiness  of  temper,  Ang. 

An'  tho'  I  say't,  she's  just  ss  gtieed  an  aught. 
As  wysse  au'fu'  oi  sfcl/tmcss  an'  saught, 
As  ouie  she,  that  ever  yeed  on  beau. 
Gentle  or  semple,  exceiit  I  now  will  nane. 

Bosa*s  Uelenore,  First  Eilit,  p.  106. 

— She's  Just  as  gueed  a  child. 
Wise  and  kind  hearted,  cheerful,  meek  and  mild,  &e. 

Edit  Third. 

Bean,  hero,  bane.  Third  Edit,  would  at  first  view 
seem  meant  for  bone.  &>.  bane,  S.B.  bein.  But  |>er- 
ha()a  it  refers  to  hend'Ot  btnn  leather, 

Seilt,  Seely,  adj.  Happy.  Seely  WighU^ 
and  Seely  Courts  a  name  given  to  the 
Fairies. 

"Cerrt  SUhcha*,  the  round  hollow  valley  of  the 
Fairies,  or  Peaceable  People,  whom  the  Lowlandera 
call  Seely  IVights,*'  Jamieson's  Popul.  Ball.,  i.  236, 
N. 

But  as  it  fell  out  on  last  Hallowe'en, 
When  the  Heely  Court  was  ridiu'  by, 
The  queen  lighted  down  on  a  gowan  bank, 
Nae  tar  frae  the  tree  where  I  wont  to  lye. 

"Seely  Court,  i.e.,  pleasant  or  happy  court,  ort»uri 
of  the  pleasaut  and  nappy  people.  This  agrees  with 
the  antient  and  more  legitimate  idea  of  Fairies.  '*  Ibid. , 
ii.  189. 

**  Chancer  has  sely,  exp.  happy,  seliness,  felicity ;  a 
Tent,  seelig,  $elig,  Beig.  salitjh,  bcatus,  felix."  Rudd. 
vo.  SeiU.    V.  How. 

This  shews  the  sense  in  which  we  are  to  understand 
the  phrase  silly. 

For  oght  the  kirk  culd  him  forbid. 
He  sped  him  sone,  and  gat  the  thiid  ; 
Ane  Carling  of  ihe  Queue  of  Pbareis, 
That  ewill  win  gair  to  elphyne  careis  ; 
Through  all  Braid  Alliuue  scho  hes  bene. 
On  honbak  on  Hallow  ewin  ; 
And  ay  in  seikin^  certayne  nyghtis. 
As  scho  sayis,  with  sur  [our]  stlUe  wychtis. 
Legend Bp.  St.  Androis,  Poems  Sixleent/i  Cent.,  p.  320,  82L 

Braid'Albane  is  fur  Braidalbin.  Sillie  docs  not  here 
signify,  ss  might  seem  at  first  view,  weak,  puny,  from 
their  small  size  ;  but  is  tho  same  as  Serly, 

Sely  is  the  form  of  tbo  word  in  O.  £.  **Sely  or 
happy.     Felix.     Fortunatus."    Prompt.  Parv. 

S£ILIS|  interj.     Expressive  of  admiration. 

— AU  the  suynis  awnaris 

Ssiil,  Seilis  how  the  lulis  fairis  ! 

CUkelbie  Sow,  F.  L  v.  202. 

A-S.  sillice,  mirabiliter,  from  8ilUc,  mirabilis. 

In  a  MS.  copy  it  is,  •*  Said  /erlis.**      If  this  bo  the 
true  readine*   it  must  signify,   "  said  forthwith,"  or ' 
"suddenly,    from  A.'S.jerlice,  subito. 

SEIMy  8.     *'  Ecsenibhuice,  likeness,  appear* 
ance  ;**  61.  Sibb. 
Qerm.  tiem-tn  ;  Isl.  saer/i-a,  dccere,  convenire. 

[Seimly,  adj.  Fair,  comely,  well-favoured,  S.] 
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SEINDIfE^  SiNDLBy  adj.  Rare,  not  fre- 
qnenty  S.  twle^  seenil^  S.  B.  A  seenil  ein^ 
one  occQinng  by  itself  and  seldom,  Aug. 

Biiffc  that*  tindU  t;yniea  tliou  neis 
Art  «Tir  Courage  kelps  the  kei» 
OTKiMwlcgeathisbelt 

Ckerrie  and  Siae,  st  90. 

BbI  nmdU  timet  tiiejr  e'er  come  back, 
WIm  bms  axe  helUt  there. 

Rawuays  Poema,  i.  44. 

S£INY£,  Senye,  Senthe',  Seinony,  m.  A 
igniod,  a  coQsistoiy. 

**  Eft«r  the  FMche  ha  came  to  Edinbori^he,  to  bald 
tha  aeiajfc;  aa  the  Papistes  teanne  thair  anhappia 
aaMBblia  of  Baaiia  achaven  tort."    Knox,  p,  63. 

It  wemm  probable,  however,  that  here  it  aignifiea 
mA  ^procaaaioD  in  honour  of  the  Saints,  as  is  common 
m  Popali  coontriea,  when  their  images  aro  carried 
tfumuii  tho  atreeta.    For  in  MS.  II.  it  is  : 

**  Btar  Muter  ka  ooma  to  Edinburgh  to  hald  thair 


1Mb  Fajpe  of  Rome  the  thryd  Gregore,-  - 
Gett  a  Semj/ki  solempne  be  sene, 
Fov  hoadyr  Bynchapyi  and  awchteoe, 
Ptelatis  regttlare. 

Wyniown,  yL  1.  53w 

for  to  reforms  the  Cotuisi&rg. — 


Ptn.  Qahat  caoss  hes  thow,  pylonr.  for  to  plenyie  ? 
thaw  evir  sammond  to  thair  $enyU  t 


Lyndmy,  S.  P.  /{.,  it  169. 

Of  flathaaiw  seinye,  sure  sic  an  uiuaal  menjie 
WttUa  tUs  land  was  nsTir  hard  nor  setie. 

Dunbar^  Bannaiyne  PttanM,  p.  45. 

Lord  Haika  improperly  renders  ielnt/e  filth,  Lat. 
mies.    y.  Note,  p.  257,  258. 

Mr.  Maepheraon  viewa  it  aa  eorr.,  like  O.Fr.  ienne^ 
«MBi  Or.  0w^9tft.    In  Diet.   Treir.,  however,  senne, 
wliidi  IB  rendered,  aasemblee  kaon  da  cloche,  ia  derived 
from  Lak  atgrn-um ;  Fr.  Mign,  a  signal,  the  sound  of  a 
beD,  whenca  loena.    Bullet  derives  aenne  from  Celt. 
CX  Fh  aoafa  was  used  to  signify  parliaments  or 
BBbliea.    A.-S.  aeonath,  a  synod ;   Teut. 
aeaae,  id. 
'It  umy,  koararar,  signify  badge,    V.  Senthe. 
Thia  in  O.  E.  ia  written  Seene,  alao  Ceene,      *'  Seene 
af  darkaa.    Synodnt."    Prompt.  Parv. 

To  SEIP,  r.  II.    To  ooze,  to  leak.     V.  Sipe. 

[Seipaoe,  s.    Leakage,  Clydes.,  S.  B.] 

[SEiPiNy  adj.  Very  wet»  soaking,  dripping, 
ibid.] 

[Seipiks,  8.  pi.  Drippings;  refuse  to  be 
soaked  or  strained,  also,  the  liquor  soaked 
or  strained  from  any  substance,  ibid.] 

SEIB,  Sere,  adj.  Several,  various,  separate. 
Seer,  id,A.  Bor. 

Befor  Fnrs^  than  «ftV  men  brocht  war  thai ; 
Thai  folovit  him  of  felouoy  that  wan  wrocht. 

HW^dce,  iv.  122,  MS. 

/■  artr  partis^  in  several  divisions ;  Ibid. 

Ob  aaamellas  wy^  tbare  fleand  schaddois  tere. 
And  terns  nyce  dyd  he  .«e  and  espy. 

Doug,  Virgil,  207,  61. 

Aecording  to  Rudd.  contr.  from  sever,  or  «rfr«,  or 
sewend,  Vr,  arrrrr,  Ital.  tevrare  ;  all  from  Lat.  aepar- 
mre.  Bat  tha  word  is  purely  Goth.  Su.-G.  scter  is  an 
4idT.  dasoClng  separation,  aa  defined  by  Ihre.     Taga  i 

r,  to  divvrfe  into  parte. 


lHajat  himtrr  them.  oUovn  mer  ; 
Qaum  impero  omnlbuii  et  singulis. 

Hiat.  Alex.  Mag, 

La.,  wWb  I  mla  over  all  and  each  of  them.  lal. 
Ufr^  far  ase'a  self;  also,  separately,  one  by  one.] 
Haoea,  Sa.-0.  meirdtles,  Isl.  eienleUU,  separately, 
L^.^  in  aaveral  de(Ua,  quantities,  or  divisions  ;  Su.-G. 
aoeraHM,  separate,  &c.  Ihre  remarka  the  affinity  of  A. 
Bor.  aeer,  Tkeg  are  gone  aeer  wage ;  they  have  taken 
dillerent  ways.  He  ^so  observes  tliat  liat.  m  haa  the 
aama  force  in  composition  ;  aa  ee-oreum,  apart,  ae-par^ 
eare,  to  separate,  &e,  I  have  observed  no  A.-S.  term 
that  haa  any  atfini^  ;  although  aer,  aere,  ia  used  by  R. 
Bnmae  and  other  0.  E.  writers. 

SEIR, «. 

Ane  helme  of  hanl  »teill  in  hand  has  he  hynt, 
Aae  acheld,  wroght  all  of  weir, 
Semyt  wele  upon  «n>. 

Oaioan  and  Oal,,  IL  17. 

If  thia  be  the  true  reading,  the  phrase  may  signify, 
enriooaly  devised,  from  A.-S.  aear,  a  device.  It  ia 
fdr^  however,  in  Edit.  1508.  Thus  it  would  signify, 
m  flood  order,  well  prepared,  as  ftre  of  were.  But  it 
is  aoabtful,  whether  this  be  not  an  error  in  the  old 
copy,  aa  by  thia  reading  the  usual  alliteration  is  lost 

SEIKIE,  adj.  Of  distant,  reserved,  or  cyni- 
cal manners ;  suggesting  the  idea  of  some 
degree  of  hauteur  ;  Moray. 

This  might  seem  allied  to  Teut.  aeer,  aeerigh,  dolens, 
aaoeatus;  exnlceratus;  A.-S.  aaeri,  tristis,  dolens;  aa 
if  tha  original  idea  had  been  that  of  pain  caused  by  a 
sare  or  wound.  But  with  more  propriety  it  may  bo 
traced  to  some  Goth,  terma  expresaive  of  local  distance ; 
aa  Sa.-G.  aofr,  a  particle  denoting  separation,  asunder. 
lai.  ster,  aeorsim,  (Verel.) ;  At  fara  aier,  seorsim  pro- 
fisiad.  Verelius  also  g[ives  this  particle  in  the  form  of 
aer.  Hence  aerfetj-r,  smgularis ;  item,  morosus,  Hal- 
doiaoo.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  radical  word 
ia  aier^  tlw  dativ«  of  the  pronoun  aihi;  as  referring  to 
what  a  man  does  by  him»e{f.  Hence  aerleg-r  is  by 
Rnnolpb  Jonas  written  aierleg  ur,  and  rendered,  sui 
aenana,  aingnlaris;  and  altrgod-ur,  philautos,  q.  "good 
with  himself, **  or  in  his  own  eye.  V.  Dictionariol.  Isl., 
Dl  122.  Tha  latter  term  is  expl.  by  Verelius,  sibi 
bonna,  (and  written  by  Haldorson  nergod-r)  arrogans, 
fiMtaoaoa  (Dan.)  hovmodig,  i.e.,  high-minded.  Ray 
eonjaetnrea  that  A.  Bor.  aeer,  several,  divers,  '*  is  but 
a  oontraetion  of  aerer,**  But  here  we  see  its  genuine 
oricin.  I  may  also  refer  to  Dan.  aaer,  singular,  special, 
odd,  &e.,  whence  aaer-dtlea,  id. 

SEIS,  pL     1.  Seats,  places. 

Hie  firagniDce  flowris  bloamand  in  their  seia, 
Oninpnd  the  leuis  of  natures  tapestreis. 

Police  o/ Honour,  ProL  st  3. 

It  ii  a  mataph.  use  of  tha  word  see,  from  Lat.  aedea, 

2.  Used  to  denote  thrones,  or  royal  seats. 

8a  va  may  knew  the  courtes  inconstance, 
Qanan  prmces  bene  thus  pullit  from  thair  aeia, 

Lyndtay*a  Warkia,  1592,  p.  203. 
V.  Si,  a.  I. 

[SEIS,  SEES,  V.  Prcs.  Ind.,  sing,  and  pi. 
of  to  te«,  Barbour,  ix.  89 ;  eeestu^  seest  thou. 

For  a  long  time  paat  the  town  of  Paisley,  Benfrow- 
shir^  has  been  called  Seestu^  by  people  in  the  neigh- 
bouring towns :  prob.,  because  that  word  waa  used 
there  long  after  it  had  been  given  up  elsewhere.] 

SEIS,  #./»/.    Times.    V.  Stis. 
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To  8EI8SLE,  v.  a.  (Gr. «)  1.  To  confuse, 
to  put  in  disorder,  Berwicks^  Roxb. 

S*  To  trifle,  to  spend  time  unnecessarily.  It 
is  used  as  a  part,  to  si<nufy  one  who  is  in- 
active or  unhandy ;  as,  a  seisslin  body^  ibid. 

SSI88LER,  8.    A  trifler,  ibid. 

Teat.  MM^Ji,  to  oeftM ;  •UMtl-tn,  titabare,  cespitare ; 
or  rather  fnun  C.R  Mai-a,  to  gossip,  Malwr,  a  «»- 
siper.  Dan.  tffil-cr,  and  IsL  gifsla,  convey  an  idea 
diiectly  tbe  reveiw ;  for  they  signify,  "  to  be  busy." 

SEISTAR,>«.  The  sistruin,  an  instrument 
of  music.  *  * 

Viob  and  Viigiaab  were  heir,— 
The  &Mter.  and  the  3uini>hion, 
With  Clarehe  Pipe  and  ClariOD. 

Surd,  WaiMon*$  CoU.,  iL  6. 

Tr.  jMre,  a  kind  of  bnaen  timbrell. 

SEITIS,  t.  pL  "  Seems  to  signify  plants  or 
herbsi''  Budd.     Sibb.  adds  flower-plots. 

Hie  plaoepooderit  with  semelie  $eUU souod^ 
Bedyit  follof  dewy  peirlys  round.^ 

Ihyg.  VirgU,  401,  38. 

Radd.  refen  to  A.-S.  eefeN,  planta,  ee^ine,  propa- 
gines,  MUen^  plantaria.  He  might  have  added  8a. -G. 
McM-a,  Teat,  eeif-en,  to  plant.  Moca.-G.  Mt-jan,  oc- 
ean in  the  same  aenae ;  mUdedun^  they  planted,  Luke 


zrii.  28.  A.-S.  mU-an,  id.  "  pastinare,  to  digee  and 
delve  for  planting ;"  Somner.  ScU  is  still  ased  S.  to 
denote  slips  of  floveia  or  plants. 

To  SEJO YN£,  r.  a.    To  separate,  to  disjoin ; 

Lat.  $ejung~o. 

"  S^ffne  me  bis  Spirit  from  the  word, — the  mirrour 
of  the  worde  is  hot  a  dinune  mirroar,  and  a  sealed  letter 
to  all  men.**    Bnioe'a  Eleven  Serm.,  P.  4.  1. 

Sejoined,  pcaL  adj.    Disjoined,  separate. 

'*  The  Lords  found  a  anm  lent  out  by  a  wife  clad 
with  a  hasband,  (though  the  obligation  ran  to  repay 
it  herself,)  belongs  to  the  hnsband,  to  his  heirs  aod 
neoatora,  anless  she  ooald  say  that  she  had  a  provi- 
sion separate  and  ^ejoimd  by  paction  from  her  hus- 
band, (like  a  ^niium^J  not  belongiDg  to  him.  '*  Fount. 
Deo.  SappL  iu.  130.    Lat.  a^nng-tre^  id. 

[SEK,  «.      1.  A  sack;  pi.  sekkia^  Barbour, 
viii.  444. 

S.  Metaph.,  dismissal;  as,  '^ lie's  gotten  the 
%€k^  he  has  been  dismissed ;  synon.  the  bag. 

Thia  term  has  no  doobt  originated  from  the  work- 
man carrying  his  toola  in  a  sack  or  has  when  leaving 
hia  employment  or  when  in  search  of  it.] 

SEKER,   Sekir,  adj.     Firm,  sure,  secure. 
y.  Sicker. 

[Sekirly,  adv.    Certainly,  surely,  of  a  surety, 
Barbour,  iv.  216,  662.J 

[Sekirnes,  9.    Security,  ibid.,  iv.  178  ;  Con- 
firmation, XX.  150.] 

SEL,   Sell,  prott.   &(/*,   from  whicli  it   is 
corrupted,  S.,  A.  Bor.;  Kay. 


V. 

SELCH, 
or 


SELABILL,  ai(/.    Delightful;  [syn.,w^//u\] 

I  msas  thy  crafty  werkiH  curioas» 
8a  foyk,  lasty,  and  maist  aentoDtioA, 

~  perfyte,  and  tdahUl  in  all  decre. 

Doug,  Virgil,  3,  Id. 

Selchie,  s.    L  a  seal. 
If,  Phoca  vitulina,  Linn.  S.  selch. 

TWr  is  thie  thyngis  that  ar  nenyr  in  dangeir  of 
thoondb  nor  fyir  Baucht,  that  is  to  saye,  the  laurvo 
tree  :  the  ayeond  is  the  selcht,  quhilk  sum  men  callis 
the  aoe  v«Im  :  the  thrid  thyng  la  the  eym,  that  fleia 
sa  hie.*    OsuL^.,  p.  93,  94. 

««X1us  is  still  the  pronunciation  of  the  fishermen  on 
the  ooMt  of  Fife  ;**  GL  Compl.    Elsewhere  it  is  $etrh,  S. 

**  Ob  the  eist  shore  of  Wattemess,  lyes  ane  ile  callit 
EUan  Aakerii^  abounding  in  gressiug  and  pasture, 
maire  mH  for  sheiUing  and  pasture  then  for  come 
huid;  gnid  for  fiahing  and  slaughter  of  uUhif^ 
perteiwBC  t»  M*Ch>yd  of  Lewis.*'    Monroe's  lies,  p.  29. 

'*  Tbs  anal  it  here  generally  knomii  by  the  name  of 
•f/dby."    Barry's  Orkney,  p.  317. 

A.-Sw  aeir,  eeslr,  phoca. 

[2.  A  bi^  stout,  flabby  person,  Banffs.] 

3.  Used  to  denote  what  is  uthcrwbe  called  a 
ihilf-cam^  Gall. 

"gfW,  a  tkiUcorn  or  amall  hungton:"  OalL 
Encyc    SeBtktrm,  Dumfr. 

SELCOUTII,  ailj.     Strange,  uuconnnon. 

A  arfesMfA  thing  be  tlia  wes  done  : 
At  Sanct^Johnestone  be-std  tbe  FrerU, 
AH  thai  entrit  in  Barrens, 
Wyth  bow  and  ax,  knyf  and  tw«nl, 
Tb  ddl  amang  thaim  thare  last  werd. 

ITyntoirN,  iz.  17. 14. 

Skinner  mcntiooa   this  word   as   occurring  in  P. 
Ploaghnyua ;  bnt  he  has  misquoted  the  place. 
Mneh  people  saved  otatlkougth  sores. 

Itappcaia  also  in  Prompt.  Panr.  *'*Selcoiiik,  or  sel- 
dom seyn.    Barns."    Also,  ** Selcouthness,  Raritas.** 

A.-Sw  9ei-€mA,  lanis,  insolitus,  from  se2rf,  seldom, 
and  etdkf  known.    V.  Ck)DTH. 


SELE,  8.    Happiness,  prosperity.    V.  Seile. 

SELE,  «.    A  yoke  for  binding  cattle  in  the 
stall,  S. 

By  ncana  of  this  implement,  the  devil,  and  his  myr- 
midons the  witches,  are  believed  to  exercise  a  consider- 
able portkni  of  their  power  in  doine  injury  to  men  by 
the  ocatraction  of  their  cattle.  Altliough  a  neU  is  so 
formed  aa  merely  to  inclose  the  neck  of  one  ox  or  cow 
in  the  alall,  it  is  asserted  that  two  bave  often  been 
found,  of  a  morning,  bound  in  one ;  which  is  reckoned 
more  than  any  exertion  of  human  strength  could  ac- 
compliah.  Bnt  the  spell  is  so  lit  ited,  that  the  poor 
animals  snffnr  no  detriment  before  they  are  seen  by 
human  eyes.  If  the  person  who  first  sees  them  does 
not  give  or  proen'- .  instant  relief,  they  are  inevitably 
snfibcated.  It  i;.  singular  that  this  should  be  credited, 
not  merely  by  uie  vulgar,  but  by  persons  of  rank  and 
education.  A  lady  in  Angus  assured  me,  in  the  most 
solemn  tcrme  in  which  any  assurance  could  be  given, 
that  she  had  herself  seen  it  in  her  father's  cow-bouse. 

O.  E.  sole,  I  snspect,  has  been  used  in  the  same  sense. 
**Sole,  a  bowo  about  a  beastes  necko ; "  Palsgr.  B.  iii., 
F.  65^  a.    He  gives  no  correspondent  term  in  Fr. 

8u.-G.  ap/e,  a  eollar,  a^yoke ;  which  Ihre  derives 
from  A.-&  earl,  a  rope  ;  Germ.  «fiX  Belff.  teei,  Isl. 
mfe,  id.  llooa.-0.  satf,  a  thong.     V.  Jun.  01.  vo.  /n«o* 
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Odedun,  It  appean  that  Ihre  had  not  olMen-ed,  that 
A.-S.  mU  danotet  '*a  oollar  or  bond ;"  Somnen  IsL 
9Ue  Memt  to  bear  tba  Tery  Mune  mom  with  our  tele, 
being  ezpL  a  ligament  of  leather,  by  which  cattle  and 
other  thing!  are  faonnd  ;  OL  Lex.  Ran. 

SELFy  SelfF|  adj.    Same,  very. 

In  that  eej/tyoM  fell,  throw  caiat, 

That  the  Kiag  of  laaUmd,  qahen  he 
Wm  enmin jn  with  nis  gn-t  menye 
Ner  to  the  pboe,  •■  I  nJd  er, 
Qahar  Scotlie  men  armvit  war, 
He  gert  anst  aU  his  biitaia 

Barbour,  Mil  %  US. 

rtf  Son  the  teff  thli«  with  the  Fader  is, 
Tlie  «0(^sabstaiiee  the  Holy  Gaist,  I  wyi. 

JDOtt^L  Virffa,  Ptol  808,  4^ 

Thia  corresponds  to  A.-S.  set/,  sjfff,  ipse.  On  thaere 
nVa»  nUkU ;  On  that  Tery  night  Moe8..0.  aliba, 
Alem.  aelba,  So.-G.  mmI/,  Isl.  tiaffr,  Bvlg.  telA  id. 
se(fj<,  the  seU-same.  V.  TyrwhHt,  6L 

Self,  Selwtn.     The  Self,  the  Selvin,  used 
as  a  demonstrative  prononn,  like  Lat.  ipse, 

"Distroy  FEdena  with  the  flammeis  ol  these!/,  Moyo 
Biay  na  way  is  meis  the  same  be  youre  benevolence." 
BeUend.  T.  Lit.,  p.  350.    ^mm,  flammis  delete,  Lat. 

Not  that  oore  toong  is  ia  M«  seiuin  skant, 
Bot  for  that  I  the  foath  of  laneage  want. 

Doug.  Yxrg,^  PreC  6. 


Thai  pemwyt,  he  his  spekyng; 

ae  wes  uU  aeftryn  Robot  King 


That 


Bmrhour,  tIL  125,  MS. 


Rnddiman  obserres,  tol  Sef/;  "Tis  remarkable, 
that  onr  author  [the  Bishop  of  Dnnkeld]  and  others 
of  that  time  constantly  write  Ike  oelA  or  the  selvm,  for 
iioeV." 

I  haTO  remarked  this  idiom  with  the  demonstratiTe 
«D!y  in  a  few  instances  in  the  A.-S.  language.  0/  the 
$due  mymMtre^  Ex  illo  ipso  monasterio,  Chron.  Sax.  38. 
40.  On  the  seine  dtr-fald.  In  eo  ipso  feramm  saitu, 
ibid.232.32L 

Stivem  is  often  used  by  Chaucer,  and  is  merely  the 
aceosatiTe  singular  of  A.-S.  set/,  »eo(f,  sgl/  On  hire 
mf/ke/  In  m  ipaam.  In  thaere  seol/an  nihie;  In  ilia 
msa  ttoete.  Bed.  2.  6.  The  sjfl/ne  ;  Te  ipsum,  Lot.  19. 
1&  Hyne  Sffl/fn,  So  ipsum.  Matt  16.  24.  On  tham 
tyf/^  ieohte.   In  ilia  ipsa  luce.  Bed.  696.  3. 

The  term  appears  in  its  more  ancient  form  in  Moes.  - 
O.  SUba^  tpM ;  in  dative  and  abL  sing.  sUbin,  in  aocus. 
§Ub€M.  Du  mis  silbin.  Ad  me  ipsam,  Joh.  14.  a  Bi 
mik  sUban,  Circa  me  ipsum,  Joh.  6.  14. 

Selp-blak,  adj.  I.  Denoting  black  as  the 
natural  colour  of  the  wool ;  i.e.,  the  same 
which  the  animal  wore. 

**  That  the  hoasband  men  and  laboreria  of  the  ground 
wear  no  clothing  bot  grayes,  quhyit  blew,  and  nelf-blak 
daithe  maid  of  Scotland, — Tmler  the  payne  of  fourtie 
pnndia  toties  qnotica."  AcU  Ja.  VL,  1621,  Ed.  1814, 
p.  626. 

2.  Mean,  paltry. 

''Ho  is  speaking  of  this  rewards  that  he  was  to 
leoeiue  at  Christ's  conunin^,  and  he  speakes  not  of 
thoM  eartUio  atipcuds,  howlieit  there  be  much  adoe 
and  stryfe  for  them  in  the  land,  if  they  were  neuer  so 
sefie."    RoUock  on  2  Thes. 

Chaucer  uses  »ely,  in  the  scum  of  simple.  But  our 
term  is  more  allied  to  Sn.-G.  10/17,  poor,  miMrable. 
This  Ihre  views  as  a  cognate  of  Gr.  liarl>.  oikon,  foolish. 

SELKHORN,  $.    V.  Shilfcorn. 


[SELKIE,  Sklky,  8.  A  seal,  Shetl.  V. 
Selch.] 

SELKIRK  BANNOCK.  A  sweet  cake  of 
flour,  baked  with  currants,  &c.,  S.-A. 

"NsTer  had  there  been— such  making  of  car-cakes 
and  sweet  scones,  Selkirk  bannocks,  cookies,  and  pi:tti- 
coat-tails,  &c"    Bride  of  Lammcnnoor,  ii.  285. 

SELTIT,  Selkith,  adv.  Seldom,  Eskdale ; 
evidently  corr.  from  Selkout/i^  q.  v. 

SELLi,  a.  A  seat.  '*  Repairing  of  the  puir 
folk  sellis  in  the  kirk;**  Aberd.  Reg.,  A. 
1538. 

Fr.  selfe^  stoole  or  seat ;  *'  any  ill-favoured,  ordinary 
or  country  stoole,  of  a  cheaper  sort  then  the  joynea, 
or  buffet-stoole ;"  Cotgr.  For  then  they  had  no  fixed 
seata  in  churches. 

SELLABLE,  adj.    Vendible ;  Sellabai,  Ab. 

— '*  With  power  to  the  saids  commissioners  to  sett 
downe  the  pryces  of  sellable  teinds.'*  Acts  Cha.  I.,  V. 
37. 

SELL  AT, «.  I.  A  helmet  or  head-piece  for 
foot-soldiers. 

He  pallia  donn  his  seUat  qnhare  it  hang. 
Sum  dele  affrait  of  the  noyia  and  thrang. 

Douff.  Kir^,  230, 88. 

[2.  A  small  pan  or  pot  provided  with  a  lid,  a 
eellat'pan^  BanfTs.    V.  Skellet.] 

Fr.  salade,  Hisp.  celada,  Ital.  celato.  Some  view 
LaL  eelo,  -are,  as  the  origin  ;  because  it  covers,  and  in 
some  sense  conceals  the  head. 

Sellie,  adj.  Attached  to  one's  own  interest, 
selfish,  CI jdes.,  Roxb.;  either  from  &//,  self, 
or  a  corr.  of  A.-S.  selflic^  sui  amans.  Y. 
the  8. 

SEIjLTE,  m.  a  diminutive  from  Sell,  self. 
•<  Sellie'e  ay  uUie,  self  is  still  for  self ;"  Gall. 
Enc. 

SELLOCK,  •.    A  fish.    V.  Silluk. 
SELLOUR,*.    A  cellar. 

"He  bocht  ane  sellour  fra  me  for  xvi  sh."  Aberd. 
Beg.,  A.  1548,  V.  20. 

ftaonces  writes  it  **Selnr,  Selarium."  Hence, 
**Selerer.    Selerarius.    Promos."    Prompt.  Parv. 

[SELLY,  e.  A  mar\  el,  wonder ;  pi.  sellyes^ 
Trojr  Book,  1.  5153.] 

[Selly,  Sely,  adj.  Marvellous,  wonderful. 
Ibid.,  1.  13275.] 

Selly,  Sexy,  adv.  [Marvellously,  wonder- 
fully.] 

I  bsrd  ane  may  sair  mume,  and  nicyne  ; 
To  the  King  of  Love  scho  maid  hir  luone. 
Scbo  sychtt  tdtf  soir. 

Muming  Maiden,  Afaitland  Poems,  p.  20& 

••Wonderfully?  sellie.  Sax."  Ellis,  Spec.  ii.  32. 
This  conjecture  is  certainly  wclUfoundea.  Is  that 
sellie  thincg.  Est  ea  miranda  res ;  Boet,  p.  193. 
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8ELWYN,  pron.  The  selwyn^  the  same,  the 
selfsame.    V.  Self. 

SELY,  adj.    1.  PooFi  wretched,  S;  irt'%. 

Sdv  Scotland,  that  of  beipe  has  gret  neide, 
TUnatioiiiio  all  atandla  in  a  felloun  dreid. 

Wttlkua,  U.  200.  Ha 

SEMBLANTy  Sembulnb,  s.  Appearance, 
show. 

WKh  glaid  temUant  and  vymge  foil  benyng 
TluLr  woordia  fynt  to  thame  carpis  the  Kyng. 

Doug,  VtrgU,  212,  I. 

Thna  aaid  ache,  and  with  sic  tetnftland  as  micht  be, 
Him  towart  hir  has  brocht  but  ony  threte. 

/Mc<.66,8e. 
Fr.  $efMaHtf  from  tembler,  to  aoom. 

To  SEMBLE,  v.  a.    To  assemble. 

Bet  thon  apoun  the  horssit  Tuskane  rout, 
Wyth  pynsellis  §enMU  aamyn,  with  ane  schont 

Doyig.  VirgU,  882,  88. 

Semblay,  Semlay,  Se3ibi«e,  Semle,  $.  1. 
Meeting,  interview. 

A  blyth  temJttay  was  at  hi^  lyehtyn  doun, 

Qnhan  Wallace  mett  with  Scnyr  Richart  the  knycht 

WaUaee,  il  414,  Ma 

2.  Act  of  assembling. 

Off  the  castell  come  cruelle  men  and  keyne. 

Sinhen  Wallace  has  thair  sodand  §tmle  seyne, 
6wart  sum  strenth  he  bownyt  him  to  ryd. 

WaUace,  ▼.  772,  Ma 
V.  Bioorr. 

8.  An  assembly. 

At  Renfrewe-a  mawiugery 
Costlyk  he  made  ryaly. 
Fewteys  he  tnk  of  mony  thare, 
That  gaddryd  to  the  Mnidk  ware, 
And  awcht  fewti  for  thar  tenawndry. 

•  IFyn/oum,  riii  28,  78. 

Bendy  appears  in  this  sense  in  O.  E.  Semly  or  con- 
mgation.  Congre^atio.  Semlyng^  or  mctyng  togyder. 
Omcarsus.     Congrcsaio."    Prompt.  Panr. 

4,  Hostile  rencoanter,  the  meeting  of  opposite 
parties  in  battle. 

Croell  strakis  forsuth  thar  mycht  be  seyne, 
On  ayther  syde,  quhUI  blude  ran  on  the  greyne  ; 
Rycht  peralous  the  semlajt  was  to  se. 
Hardy  and  hat  contenyt  the  fell  melle  ; 
Skew  and  reskew  off  Scottis  and  Tngli.<«s  alsx. 
Y.  the  V.  WdLlaee,  v.  833,  Ma 

8u.-0.  aaml^t  Dan.  tamf-er.  Germ.  aammeUen^  ^!S* 
wamd-tn^  Fr.  aemhl-er,  to  collect ;  to  assemble ;  Su.-U. 
tamfing,  a  meeting;  from  the  particle  gam,  which 
marka  conjunction. 

Semblaxd,  8,    An  assembly. 

The  stalls  gret  of  all  Ingland 

Thare  gaddryd  war  to  that  semhfandf. 

Wyntown^  vi.  20.  12. 

SEMBLE,  8.  The  parapet  of  a  bridge.  Ettr. 
For.;  probably  from  A.-S.  BceammeU 
scamnumy  a  bench ;  Isl.  skemmilly  Dan. 
skammel,  &c.  id. 

SEMBLING,*.  Appearance.  V.Semblaxt. 

,     Behald  now  to  tair  men  of  might, 
That  meekill  hes,  and  wald  haue  niair  ; 

VOU  IV. 


And  to  thare  icmUing  take  gude  sight, 
How  that  they  passe  away  so  bair. 

Poeuu  Sixteenth  CenL,  p.  2ia 

Like  Fr.  §enibla»ee  id.,  from  tembi-er,  to  seem,  to 
make  shew  of. 

To  SEMBYL,  v.  n.    To  make  a  wry  mputh, 

in   derision   or  scorn,  S.»   to  schambU  the 

chafte;  showlj  synon. 

Sum  ledis  laneis  on  the  land,  for  Inf  or  for  lak. 
To  tembyl  with  thare  chaftis,  and  sett  apoun  srse. 

Doug,  VirgU,  ProL  238,  K  li. 

Fr.  aembUrt  to  seem  ;  Lat.  timnl-are,  to  counterfeit; 
Germ,  tehlimm,  however,  signifies  wry,  Belg.  tckeef 
muyl,  a  wry  mouth. 

SEME,  8.  Vein,  in  relation  to  metal;  a 
peculiar  use  of  E.  eeanu 

*'  Thairfoir  qubensoeuir  ony  luync  or  seme  of  mettaill 
ves  found  be  ony  of  the  leigia  of  this  realme,  the  same 
ves  athcr  neglectit  or  be  aU  moyanis  possible  obscnrit.'* 
Acts  Ja.  VI.,  1592,  Ed.  1814,  p.  556. 

[SEME,  Seyme,  8.  In  .ship-building,  a  nail 
driven  through  the  overlapping  portion  of 
two  planks,  and  clenchea  with  a  rivet, 
Accts.  L.  H.  Treas.,  i.  253,  254,  Dickson.] 

[Semb-kluv,  Semm-kluv,  8.  An  iron  tool 
for  driving  the  rivet  on  the  nail,  Shetl.] 

SEMEIBLE,  SEME.USLE,  adj.  1.  Like, 
similar. 

"And  all  vtheris  the  kingis  lie^s  aasistaris  to  sio 
oponyeonis  be  ponist  in  semeihle  wise."  Acts  Ja.  V., 
1525,  Ed.  1814.  p.  295. 

This,  acoordmg  to  the  /ae  nimUe,  might  perhaps  be 
read  temabU. 

2.  It  seems  to  signify  becoming,  proper ;  like 
E.  eeemly. 

— "With  power  to  the  said  renerend  father — ^to 
enter  tho  tencntis  of  the  saidis  landis,  ressaae  thair 
gersumis  and  vtheris  dewteis  in  als  frie  and  Btmeable 
maner  as  the  said  renerend  father  was  in  tss  of  befoir 
the  said  annexation u."  Acts  Ja.  VI.,  1597,  Ed.  1814, 
p.  147. 

That  this  is  most  probably  the  sense  appears  from 
.  the  tenor  of  the  act,  which  states  that  the  possessors 
of  bishoprics,  &c.,  had  been  subjected  to  a  consider- 
able abndgenif  nt  of  their  rights  in  consequence  of  the 
annexation  made  of  ecclesiastical  lands  to  the  crown. 

[SEMM-KLUV,  8.    V.  under  Seme.] 

SEMPETERNinr,  s:  A  species  of  woollen 
cloth. 

— "Cottons,  sempeternums,  castilians,"  &c.  Act. 
Cha.  II.    V.  Perpetcana. 

Lat.  sempitern-ua,  everlasting.  The  clothiers  even 
in  that  early  period,  had  by  way  of  ruse,  invented 
names  for  their  fabrics,  which,  if  well-founded,  must 
soon  have  mined  their  tnule. 

SEMPLE,  culj.  Ordinary,  vulgar,  [of  low 
estate :  gentle  and  8empley  rich  and  poor.] 
V.  Sympill. 

Sempilxks,  8.  Meanness,  lo\v  condition 
in  regard  to  rank. 

*'  Plcsit  your  Grace  to  call  to  remembrance  the  faith- 
full  service,  lawlte  obedience,  and  grete  otfers  proceed- 
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lag  of  tra  V  hart  and  mynd  that  m  v  »em^ine*  hes  maid 
.  nito  yoar  Hieaes. — Maist  humlie  oeBeking  yoor  hienes 
till  accept  thir  mv  Uwlie  offiris,  and  trew  service,  and 
VHMTe  ray  tempunea  in  favour."  Declaration  of  Friar 
And.  GRinia,  about  A.  1528.  Pinkerton's  Hist.  Scoa. 
8.483.    V.STMriLL. 

SfIN»     1.  As  a  eanj.^  sincei  seeing,  S.  A.  Bor. 

Kow  lat  VB  change  leheOdis,  ten  we  bene  saucbt 
Giekis  enaenyeie  do  we  ooonterfete. 

Dwg.  Vitffa.  SSL  & 

S.  As  a  prep.j  since,  S» 


,  I  grant  to  the,  ten  the  diceis 
Of  my  sory  hiuband  Sycheoi*,  but  ieia, — 
Oalle  this  man  has  moned  mme  enteot. 

Dovtg.  Virga,  100, 1. 
8tM  jyne,  aince  that  time. 

Thos  Constantyne gave  all  the  land, 

That  Fi^ys  sme-jyue  had  in  thare  band. 

Wyniown,  v.  10.  846L 

Than  yoor  iais  King,  wndyr  colour  bat  mar, 
Ihroach  band  he  maid  till  Brace  that  is  our  avr, 
Thronch  all  Scotland  with  gret  power  thai  raid, 
Wndyr  that  King  ouhilk  he  befor  had  maid ; 
To  Knee  sen  Mfiie  he  kepit  na  command. 

WaUaee,  viiL  1342,  Ma 

Syne  kyngis  come,  amangis  quhom  for  the  nones 
Sterne  Tygris  regnit,  ane  man  big  of  bones, 
Fra  qnhiun  sen  syne  all  the  Italian  blude, 
Ihare  gret  ryner  has  depit  Tybris  flude. 

Diu9,  Virga,  253,  2S. 

Aoeording  to  Mr.  Macpheraon,  sen  (conj.)  "seems 
ily  the  part,  passive  of  se  [to  see]  as  the  Fr.  use 
This  a^;rees  with  what  has  been  advanced  by 
Ifr.  Tooke,  Divers.  Pnrl.,  i.  269;  with  this  difference, 
tfaati  while  he  derives  the  prep.,  from  the  part,  past,  he 
■aya  that  the  conj.  has  sometimes  the  sense  of  the  one 
put,  and  sometimes  of  the  other.  Bat  9ttn  that,  or 
mm  mMj  seems  a  harsh  and  unnatural  resolution  of  tmct^ 
BOW  naed  for  sen. 

One  great  and  obvious  defect  of  Mr.  Tooke's  in- 
fenious  system,  viewed  in  a  general  light,  is  that  it 
pcooeeds  on  the  supposition  that  the  A.-S.  is  a  lan- 
gnaga  completely  insulated ;  or  at  least,  that  what- 
ever intimacy  of  connexion  it  has  with  the  cognate 
tangnet  in  oUier  respects,  it  has  none  with  regard  to 
the  formation  of  its  particles.  As  it  is  universally 
admitted  that  the  A.-S.  and  O.-Sw.  were  so  similar, 
.that  a  Saxoiy  could  easily  converse  with  a  Swede ; 
H  might  naturally  be  supposed  that  A.-S.  seofAMan, 
tUfUheM,  deinde,  postea.  were  radically  the  same  with 
8a.<G.  tidam^  uaan,^  id.  Now  the  Su.-0.  conj.  has 
no  affinity  to  ae,  videre ;  but  is  evidently  from  sicf, 
■ero,  poet.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt,  that  A.  -S. 
Mthan  has  had  a  similar  origin.  For  nth  exactly 
eorresponds  in  its  signification  to  Su.-G.  aid.  Moes.-G. 
aMo  signifies  /o/e,  sero.  Ihre  (vo.  Sedan,)  according- 
ly views  A.-d.  sUhthan  as  comp.  of  aith,  post,  and  than, 
tone,  as  oorrespcmding  to  postea,  posthine.  He  also 
oibMrves,  that  tne  order 'observed  in  the  A.-S.  term  is 
faiverted  in  Moes.-0.  thancuieitha,  posthac.  The  world 
wtUt  ni  thanaaeitha  aaiquhith,  sccth  mc  not  henceforth ; 
John,  xiv.  19.  This  is  from  than,  tunc,  and  aeUh,  sero. 
Alem.  aid  also  signifies  post  quam.  Isl.  aijdan,  Teut. 
9qfd,  rind,  postea.  It  must,  therefore,  be  quite  un- 
reasonable to  deduce  aen,  in  its  different  forms,  from 
the  r,  aee;  as  this  mode  of  derivation  pours  contempt 
en  all  the  analogy  of  kindred  tongues,  and  even  des- 
troys the  unity  of  the  same  language.  For  it  might 
have  been  added,  that  there  seems  to  be  no  example  of 
n  or  nd  being  changed  into  th,  in  the  fonnation  of  A.-S. 
words. 

Sen  may  be  viewed  as  be«iring  the  same  relation  to 
A.-S.  aiihthan,  as  Su.-G.  aen  to  aUtan,  postea,  of  which 


it  is  a  contraction.  Su.-G.  atndan  was  used  as  synon. 
with  aidan.  Send,  thereafter,  q.  v.,  in  its  form  corres- 
ponds to  this.    V.  Stnb,  adv. 

SENy  9.    Filtli,  nastiness. 

Bot  the  vile  bellyis  of  thay  cursit  schrewis 
Haboundis  of  aen  maist  abhominabtlL 

Doug,  VirgU,  74,  54. 

Lat.  aan-tes,  id.,  Fr.  aanie,  matter,  corrupt  or  filthy 
blood. 

[SEN,  $.  A  message,  errand,  mission,  S. 
V.  Send,  «.] 

SEND,  adv.    Then,  thereafter. 

Thow  leifs  nocht  sin  quhill  sin  has  left  the ; 
And  than  qahan  that  thow  aeia  that  thow  man  de. 
Than  is  over  lait,  allace  I  havand  sic  let, 
Quhan  deith's  cart  will  stand  befoir  the  vet 
Allace,  send  ilkane  man  wald  be  sa  kynde 
To  have  this  latter  freind  into  his  m ynde. 

PruaU  Peblia,  S.  P.  M.,  I  44,  45. 

This  is  evidently  the  same  with  Stfne,  q.  v. 

•  SEND,  Sen,  *.  1.  Mission,  the  act  of 
sending,  S. 

"  Thair  is  na  euil  of  payne  or  trubil  in  the  pepil,  bot 
it  cnmmis  be  the  aend  of  God."  Abp.  Hamutoun's 
Catechisme,  1552,  Fol.  91,  a. 

2.  A  message,  a  despatch ;  also,  in  regard  to 
the  local  situation  of  the  sender,  a  Send- 
down^  or  Send-up^  S.  B. 

3.  A  term  used  to  denote  the  messengers  sent 
for  the  bride  at  a  wedding,  S.  B.  V. 
Saynd. 

**The  harbingers  of  the  bridegroom,  (or,  to  use 
Cecil's  phrase,  the  aend)  a  part^  of  gay  young  men  and 
women  arrived."    Discipline,  lii.  24. 

*'  A  couple  of  envoys  (Scot,  aenda)  arrive  from  the 
bridegroom,  who  lead  the  bride  to  the  temple  of  Hy- 
men ;  she  having,  on  their  arrival,  presented  each  with 
a  pair  of  gloves,^'  &c.    Edin.  Mag.,  Nov.  1818,  p.  412. 

There  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  this  custom 
and  that  of  the  ancient  I»omans.  The  bride,  in  her 
way  to  the  house  of  the  bride^proom,  was  attended  bv 
tiiree  boys,  clothed  in  long  white  robes,  guarded  witn 
purple,  who  were  called  Praettxtati.  It  was  requisite 
that  Uieir  parents  should  be  alive.  They  were  there-  • 
fore  denominated  Pueri  praetextati  patrimi  tt  matrimi. 
One  of  these  carried  before  the  bride  a  torch  of  white 
thorn.    The  other  two  led  her  by  the  hands. 

When  the  bride  was  put  to  bed,  the  friends  of  both 
parties  used  to  snatch  away  the  torch  which  had  been 
Dome  by  her  praetextatua.  If  this  torch  happened  to 
be  inadvertently  put  under  the  bed,  it  was  supposed 
-to  be  a  presage  of  the  early  death  of  one  of  the  parties. 
Another  reason  for  carrying  off  the  torch  is  assigned 
by  Servius.  The  torches  used  on  this  occasion  being, 
as  he  says,  of  the  corneil-trce,  and  burning  long,  they 
were  accounted  guardians  of  life  to  those  who  got  hold 
of  them.  For  they  concluded  that,  by  having  these  in 
their  possession,  they  should  live  long.  Rosin.  Antiq., 
p.  429. 

SENDYLL,  adv.    Seldom.    V.  Seindle. 
SENON,  SiNON,  SiNNO,  s.    A  sinew,  S. 

His  houch  aenona  thai  cuttyt  in  that  press. 

Wallace,  i.  822,  MS. 

His  bow  with  hors  aenonnia  bendit  has  he. 

Doug,  Virgil,  299,  55. 

Belg.  aennween,  Sicamb.  aenen,  O.  Fris.  siynnen,  id. 
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SENS,  M.    Incense. 

Tlicy  "  maid  lawit  efferyng  to  the  ryte  of  tha^r  dayis, 
and  iiMtnikkit  the  preistia  to  mak  aens  &  sacrifice  to 
the  goddia.oD  the  same  maner  as  the  Egiptianis  vsit." 
BeDeiid.  Cron.,  Fol.  3,  a.     Thtyue  adokndum,  Boeth. 

This  is  merely  an  abbrev.  of  I^.  eneetue,  as  tlie  E.  v. 


This  is  also  0.  E.  "Sence  or  incence.  Inoensum. 
Thna.**    Prompt  Parv. 

SEN'S,  "  Save  ns  ;*•  Gl.  Shirr.     V.  S.vne,  v. 
To  SENSE,  V.  n.    To  smell  out,  to  scent. 

**  Yoa  wou'd  be  a  good  Borrowstown  sow,  you  aenae 
•o  well ;"  S.  Prov.,  "siK>ken  when  people  pretend  to 
6Dd  the  smell  of  something,  that  we  would  conceal ;" 
Kelly,  p.  376. 

SENSYMENT,  Sensejient,  *.  Sentiment, 
judgment.  * 

And  be  the  contrare,  mony  aensymentis 
For  Tomus  achawis  euideut  argamentis. 

Ihuff,  Virgil,  868,  52. 

*<He  wes  aoquite  be  onre  lawis,  and  be  the  un- 
tamed of  Parlament.**  Instruction,  Q.  Mary ;  Keith's 
Hist.,  p.  394. 

— *'Thairfoir  be  cenatment  of  this  present  parliament, 
anthorisis  and  declairis  the  samin  to  have  bene  dewlie, 
Weill,  wdourlie,  and  justlie  direct,"  &c.  Ibid.,  App., 
p.  154. 

"They  answerit,  that  they  were  content  to  answere 
befoir  hir  Maiestie  in  England  in  these  materia ;  and 
lor  thair  pairt,  wald  rtlerr  iYitaenaement  thairof  unto 
bir."    Historie  James  the  Sext,  p.  51. 

SENSYNE,  adv.    Since  that  time.    V.  Sex. 

[SENT,  9.  Scent,  Barbonr,  vi.  500.  Fr. 
nntiri\ 

[SENTENS,  8.    Meaning,  Barbour,  iv.  260.] 

SENTHIS,  adv.    Hence,  Gl.  Sibb. 

SENTRICE,  8.  Perhaps,  what  has  been  lat- 
terly called  the  sentry-box. 

*'To  nphaue  the  aentrice  of  the  brig.'*  Aberd.  Reg., 
A.  1621,  V.  11. 

Sherwood  expl.*0.  E.  aentrie  as  equivalent  to  watch- 
tower,  rendering  it  by  Fr.  gutriU, 

[SENYE,  Senzib,  Seiznie,  8.  The  con- 
sistory, Lyndsay.     V.  Senyhe'.] 

SENYEOURE,  »,  Lord,  prince ;  [pi. 
sen^eourisj  lords  of  session,  Lyndsay,  Exper. 
and  Court.,  1.  5753.] 

**  He  wes  ressavit  in  Ingeing  with  Accius  Tullus,  the 
gretest  aenyeoure  that  wes  amang  the  Volschis  in  thay 
dayis."  Bellend.  T.  Liv.,  p.  161.  Princcps,  Lat. 
Ital.  mgnortt  Fr.  aeigneur,  id. 

Senteorabill,  adj.    Lordly,  signeurial. 

Thair  was  seruit  in  that  s^ill  seigis  seraelie, 
Mony  aenyeorabUl  ayre  on  ilk  syde  seir. 

Rau/ Coilyear,  C.  iig.  a. 

O.  F^.  aeigneuriable,  seigneurial ;  Roquefort. 

^Senyeorie,  Sbnyeoukie,  8.  Dominion, 
LjTidsay,  Papyngo,  1.  249.     Fr.  seujncnrie^ 

SENYHE',  Sexzie,  8.  An  assembly.  V. 
Seinye. 


Senyiie-Day,  Senye-Day.      The   day  ap- 
pointed  for   the   meeting   of  a   synod  or 
.  assembly,  Aberd.  Reg.     V.  Seinye. 

Sexyie-Ciiamber,  8.  The  place  in  wliich 
the  clergy  assembled. 

"Amongst  the  other  buildings  in  the  abbey  and 
mouasterie  of  St.  Andrews,  there  was  a  chapter  house 
where  the  convent  met  to  consult  about  their  affairs. 
— But  where  it  stooil  none  can  tell.  And  after  the 
reformation,  I  find  they  met  in  the  aenyk'chamher,^ 
Martin's  Reliq.  D.  Andr.,  p.  40. 

SENYHE,  Sen  YE,  8.  Distinguishing  dress 
worn  in  battle. 

A  Romano,  that  amang  thaim  was 
Hamo  callyd,  gat  on  toat  senyhi. 
That  Bertowuys  bare ;  ayu  c«iu  he  fenyhe 
Hym  a  Brettowne  for  to  be. 

Wyntown,  v,  3, 13. 

Quhar  off  suld  thow  thi  senye  schaw  so  he  ? 
Thow  thinkis  nan  her  at  suld  thi  falow  be. 

Wallace,  z.  139,  Ed.  1820. 

Seuy,  0.  EL,  "Sfny  or  token.  Signum."  Prompt. 
Parv. 

Lat.  aign-um,  Gl.  Wyntown.  Perhaps  rather  oontr. 
from  iHaignia. 

[SEXZORY,  Sexziiowuy,  8.  Dominion, 
Barbour,  V.  231,  I.  151.  V.  under 
Senyeoure.] 

[•  SEPULTURE,  ^r.  A  sepulchre,  Lyndsay, 
Squyer  Meldiiim^  1.  1G53.] 

SEQUELS,  8.  pi.  The  designation  of  one 
species  of  duty  exacted  at  a  mill  to  which 
lands  are  astncted,  S. 

"The  duties  to  which  those  lands  are  liable  are, 
multures,  aequela,  and  services. — The  aeqitela  are  the 
small  parcels  of  com  or  meal  given  as  a  fee  to  the  ser- 
vants, over  and  above  what  is  paid  ^  the  multurer  ; 
and  they  pass  by  the  name  of  enaveahip, — and  of  dan- 
nock  and  lock,  or  gowpen."-  Ersk.  Inst.  B ,  ii.  t.  9, 
§19. 

Dn  Cange  gives  L.  B.  aequela,  as  synon.  with-^Sfcta 
Mottiue,  and  Secta  ad  Molendinum,  Quieta  clamavi- 
mus  ecclesiae  llothomagi, — omnia  molendina — cnm 
onmi  aequela  et  moltura  sua,  sine  aliquo  rctincmento 
eorum  quae  ad  molendinum  pertinent  vel  ad  molturam. 
Cart.  Ricard.  R.  Angl.,  A.  1197.    V.  vo.  Sect<i,  3. 

SEQUESTRE,  8. 

"The  Romans  were  not  long  before  Christ,  bat 
drawue  in  as  atqueatres  by  the  Jewes  owne  partialities ; 
— and  albeit  the  stronger,  yet  so  farre  suffered  and 
maintained  the  liberty  both  of  state  and  religion,  as  at 
Christ  his  birth  Hero<l  was  a  mighty  king,  and  the 
state  and  religion  for  freedom  from  any  forraine  op- 
pressioun,  flourishing."    Forbes  on  the  Revelation,  p. 

Fr.  aeque»trt  sienifies  "he  into  whose  hands  a  thing 
is  scquestred  ; "  Cotgr.  But  I  suspect  that  the  term 
is  here  used  in  the  primary  sense  of  Lat.  aequeaUr,  a 
mediator,  or  nmpire. 

[SER,  adj.  Various,  separate,  several,  Bar- 
bour, iii.  270.     V.  Seiu.] 

SERD,  pret.  V.     Served,  S. 

Gud  ordinance,  that  sfrd  for  his  estate. 
His  cusyiig  maid  at  all  tyme,  avr  and  late. 


V.  Saib,  r. 


Vallaee,  ii.  73,  MS. 
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SERE,  Seb,  adj.    Several    Y.  Seik. 
SEBE^  «d«.    Earnestly,  eagerly,  anxiously. 


If 7  fioM  ii  louiirin  aboue  the  element, 
I  Mft  Itale  (ts  Datine  chntre)  sere  ; 
My  liBusto  <«"""»«■  Ira  hiest  Jupyter. 
'~^  Ijiug,  Virffil,  24,  Sa 

Xpdd.  Tiewt  it  M  here  •ignifying  Bure,  Fr.  fmr. 
BbI  ii  eertainly  meaiia  eagerly,  anxiously  ;  A.-S.  aart^ 


8ERE,  $.    Sir,  Lor<L    V.  Scuir. 
SEREACHAN-AimN, «.   A  bird. 

**  Ike  §er€aekan^itiin  is  about  the  bigness  of  a  large 
Mall»  bvt  baving  a  longer  body,  and  a  bluish  colour ; 
tiM  bin  is  of  a  carnation  colour.  This  bird  ahrlel's  most 
kideoMly,  and  is  obserr'd  to  have  a  greater  affection 
lor  ita  BMte,  than  any  fowl  whatsoever."  Martin's 
Weai.  IsL,  p.  73. 

TrnkKf^  the  name  should  be  read  $cr€achan'€aUin, 
of  its  Arkking, 


•- » 


SEREYABISy  «•  pL    Sea-robbers  or  pirates 

''Filydt  in  the  streme  be  menn  of  wair  or  aerevarU, 
AkmA.  Beg.,  V.  16. 
lUa  CMiesposids  with  the  language  of  Gawin  Doug- 

Teae  lUs  M  fviwr  wyl  leif  in  stnrt. 
aai  with  that  of  Blind  Harry; 

ApOB  the  te  yon  rewar  lang  has  beyn. 
y.  BsvAX.  and  Kkyywasl^ 

SERF,  «•  The  state  of  sowens  or  flummery 
before  the  fermentation  commences,  or  when 
it  has  only  gone  so  far  as  to  admit  of  their 
beiDg  boHea  into  a  thick  consistency,  and 
•Itogeiher  free  of  acidity,  Moray. 

OmL  aeorMy  (pton,  ierv)  sour,  may  have  been  ort- 
IpaaOr  vsed  to  denote  Mowens  in  a  more  advanced  state, 
and  amrwards  been  limited  in  its  sense.  8«irbhan  is 
fiven  by  Shaw  as  signifying  oata. 

To  SERF,  V.  a.    To  deserve.    V.  Serve. 
SERGE,  SiEROE,  8.    A  taper,  a  torch. 

And  in  hp  mf^tt  $ergU  twa 
Brynnana  ciere,  and  ane  of  tba 
Wes  brycht  bmuand  at  hys  hewyd, 
Ihe  toUdre  at  ays  fete  wes  lervd. 

Wyniown^  vL  14,  82L 

The  blesaad  torchis  schane  and  §ergei4  bricht. 
That  ier  en  bred  all  lemes  of  thsre  licht 

Ikmg.  VirgU,  476,  52L 

''TIm  Eait  of  Athol  went  next  to  the  French 
Ambaasador,  bearing  the  great  iiergfi  of  wax."  Spots- 
wood,  p»  197. 

Mr.  Macpheraon  lenden  the  term,  as  used  by 
Wymtown,  utmpB,  But  in  this  case  there  must  be  a 
devialsoB  from  the  proper  sense  :  Fr.  eierge,  the  largest 
khid  of  wax-candle ;  sometimes,  a  flambeau.  Yene- 
raoi  «xpL  ItsL  eer»9  hy/amheaii^  and  eierge  as  synon. 
Lai,  cer^tu,  id. ;  as  properly  being  made  of  wax. 

SERGEAND, Sergeax,  *.  1.  "A  degree  in 
military  service  seemingly  not  unknown ; " 
GLWynt. 

And  wyth  that  folk  he  held  his  way 
TO  Roxbnrch,  anhare  the  Ballyol  lay, 
Hiat  had  befor  m  Ingland  bene  : 
Of  Sergeandjfs  tliare  and  Knychtl^  kene 
He  nt  a  gret  cumpany. 

WVntoiwi,  Till.  26,  896. 


Spt'— **  views  S.  B.  wtrjaniua,  as  equivalent  to 
tcwiijer.  It  seems  indeed  to  correspond  to  aauire,  or 
the  attendant  of  a  knight.  The  term  is  evidently  a 
coir,  of  Lat.  aeruUiu,  It  however  apnears,  from  Du 
Om4^  thai  9eriatUH9  was  also  used  to  denote  a  soldier 
OB  fool^  one  belonging  to  the  infantry  ;  and  sometimes 
an  inferior  kind  of  knight,  eques  ierviena. 

2.  An  inferior  officer  in  a  court  of  justice. 

In  this  sense  nerjtant  and  triaund  are  used  by 
SksBO.    Bnt  the  E.  word  bears  the  same  meaning. 

SERK,  t.    A  shirt,  S.    V.  Sark. 
SERKINET, «.    A  piece  of  dress.    V.  GiR- 


50. 


SERMONE,  Sermond,  «.    Talk,  discourse. 

"Thayr  wea  na  Btrmone  amang  thaym  how  thair 
anny  sud  be  arrayit."  Bellend.  Cron.,  B.  x.  c.  17. 
SttwOf  Booth. 

Wylh  dvuen  mmumd  car2>and  aU  the  day, 
nay  sraort  the  honris,  driuand  the  tyme  away. 

Dwg.  VirgU,  473, 1 

[Sermontng,  s.  Discourse,  explanation, 
Barbour,  It.  278. 

Used  by  Chauoer  in  Kn.  Tale,  1.  2233  ;  also  in  the 
MM  Mnae  in  O.  £.] 

—-Of- that  wille  were  other  mo. 
The  stones  to  Bretavn  forto  bring, 
That  If  erlyn  mad  ox  sermonyng. 

JL  BruKiUt  App.  to  PrsC  czciL 

SERPE, «.  Apparently  a  sort  oi  fibula  made 
in  a  booked  lorm. 

"Othsfs  might  wear  ierpts^  belts,  broaches,  and 
chains."    Pink.  Hist.  Scotl.,  i.  124. 

¥^.  MTfe^  •Borjpet  a  hook  or  small  bill ;  FaXx^  Diet. 
Trar. 

[SERPENT  TOUNG.  A  test  for  detecting 
poison  in  food  or  drink ;  frequently  men- 
tioned as  an  appendage  of  saltcellars  in  in- 
Tentories  of  plate  of  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries. 

Sometimca  it  was  set  with  rock  crystals  and  gems 
in  candlceticks,  drinking  cups,  &c. ;  sometimes  it  waa 
BMwntad  in  ailver  or  gold,  like  the  so-called  unicorn's 
honi ;  but  it  was  always  used  as  a  test  of  poison  in 
food  or  drink.  Laborde,  in  his  Notice  des  irniaux,  ii 
303;  854^  497,  treats  of  it  as  a  real  serpent's  tongue, 
which,  in  the  middle  ages,  was  reputed  to  be  a  test  of 
poison.  In  those  times,  pilgrims  to  the  reputed  scene 
of  St.  Pkal's  shipwreck  broug^ht  from  Malta  certain 
foosila  sapposed  to  be  the  petrified  tongues  of  vipers, 
and  poaaessed  of  great  virtue  as  amulets.  Olaus 
Womiios,  in  the  Museum  Wormianum^  describes  them 
as  tongne-aha|«d,  and  of  a  grey  or  yellowish  colour. 
V.  61.  Aceta.  L.  H.  Treas.,  l  437,  Dickson.] 

[SERPENTYN,  s.  A  sort  of  gun,  called 
abo  a  Gulverin,  Ibid.,  i.  291,  295.] 

SERPLATIIE,  8.    Eighty  stones  of  wool. 

'*That  na  merchand  of  the  realm  pas  ouer  the 
aee  in  raerchandice,  hot  he  haue  of  his  awiu  proi>er 
sode,  or  at  the  leist  committit  till  his  gouemance 
tiire  trrhdkk  of  woU."   AcU  Ja.  I..  1424,  c.  41.  Edit. 

1586. 
"iS^iTilaiCA— contetnes  four-score  stanes. '     Skene, 

Verb.  Sign,  in  vo. 
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This  term  •bewhere  masamM  nearly  the  Mme  form 
with  the  word  need  in  the  E.  law. 
— "Robert  Mnr  eonaentit— to  compere  before  the 


pronoet  ft  bailyeia  of  Edinb^gh — for  the  pley  of  the 
eenrfofv  of  wolL"    Act.  Dom.  Cone,  A.  1478,  p.  II. 

.-fierpiar  of  wool,  {Serpiera  Ikinae,  otherwise  called 
a  pocket)  is  half  a  lack.  /Vela.  lib.  ii.  c  12."  Jacob's 
Diet 

Fr.  tarpiUaret  whence  E.  tarpter,  a  joking  cloth. 
IfcB.  sorww-e,  asniAif^wa,  tar-piar'ium.  •  Seren. 
mentions  «.  mxrp-^UA  as  synon.,  which  our  term  most 
neariy  resembles. 

S£RPLINS,^./>2.  The  soapy  water  in  which 
clothes  have  been  boiled,  Lanarks.  V, 
Sapplbs. 

To  SERS,,  Srirs^v.  o.    To  search. 

Or  els  Iha  sir  scold  not  bare  tholit 
8o  hsi^  for  to  be  perait ; 
Nor  yit  the  side  f or  to  bt  hoUt» 
And  so  deip  dom  be  »enii, 

MaiOoHd  Potma,  p.  257. 

— ^Kow  bws,  now  thers  reosit  in  aindry  partis, 
And  MinU  tamsnd  to  and  ftt>  si  artis. 

Ekmg,  VirgU,  240,  h.  18. 

For  this  cause  they  both  aocht  and  aerMt, 
How  thay  micht  bans  thair  blade. 

AmTs  POg,,  WaUon'a  CM.,  it  82L 

To  SERUE,  Serve,  Serf,  Sbrwe,  v.  a.  [1. 
To  serve,  to  serve  at  meat,  to  perform, 
Barboor,  x\i.  451,  595,  x.  342.] 

8.  To  deserve,  to  be  worthy  of. 

8st  we  half  nans  alleetioiine 

Of  cans  tU  Tb^  natioaBe ; 

Teit  it  ware  uuth  syne  end  achsme, 

Usie  than  thsisenM^  thaim  to  defame, 

fryntowa,  Ll  20.  68. 

WsOscs  ansaerd,  said,  "  Tliow  srt  in  the  wrang.** 
Qnhsm  dowis  thow,  Skot  f .  in  faith  thow  $trms  a  blaw. 

WaUace,  I  398,  Ma 

J>onriB  ahonld  certainly  be  tkotoh. 

Qnhaie  I  dfead,  lbs  lesss  reprefe  $erf  I 

Dtmg.  VirgO,  i,  28. 

This  term  baa  been  of  general  use.  It  is  preserved 
in  serersl  S.  Proyerbs.  **  He  that  does  bidding,  aervet 
no  dinging. — ^An  i^)ology,  when  we  are  told  that  we  are 
doing  a  thing  wrongs  intimating  that  we  were  bid  to  do 
so."    KeUy,p.l49. 

"  'They  wite  yon,  and  they  wite  yon  no  wronff,  and 
they  giro  yon  less  wite  than  yon  aerve,*  i.e.,  less  olame 
than  yon  merit."    Ibid.,  p.  318,  319. 

Seruiable,  adj.    Active,  diligent. 

Hm  bisar  knapia  and  Terlotia  of  bis  stabil 
Abont  tnaym  atads,  fal  yape  and  seruiabiL 

Dwg.  VitgU,  409,  20. 
Frospems,  Virg. 

*  Service,  «•  1.  At  country  funerals  each 
act  of  going  ronnd  the  company  with  the 
offer  ot  wine,  or  spirits,  &c.,  o. 

"  All  they  want  by  repeating  often,  Ltt  ua  lift,  boy§, 
is  to  have  another  service  or  round  of  bread,  cheese, 
and  whisky ;  so  that  when  lifting  time  comes,  some  of 
those  dmnaen  and  gormandizing  mourners  can  scarcely 
Hft  themselves. "    GalL  Enc.  to.  Lift. 

This  is  probably  a  change  of  the  meaning  of  the  term 
formerly  applied  to  the  religious  Mervict  performed  on 
this  occasioo,  or  the  Ofieefor  the  Dead,  As  S.  Dreny 
has  been  transferred  from  the  funeral  service  to  tne 
oompotataon  after  the  interment,  this  term  seems  to 


have  nndergone  a  similar  change.  For  old  Frauncea 
ffiveo  the  one  as  synon.  with  the  other.  *'  Seruyce  or 
oiryge.    Ezequiae.*'    Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  Assistance  given  to  masons  and  carpenters 
while  building  or  repairing  a  house,  SA. 

"  Service  is  a  provincial  phrase  for  labourers,  to  dig 
away  earth  from  the  foundation  of  a  house,  prepare 
mortar,  and  assist  in  rearing  scaffolds,  carrying  stones. 
Joists,  Ac."    Note,  Agr.  Surv.  Roxb.,  p.  28. 

[Servin-chiel,  8.    Man-servant,  S.] 
[Servin-lass,  9.    Maid-servant,  Clydes.] 

SeEYITE,    SeRVTTE,     SeRVET,     Sl^RVIT,     «. 

A  table  napkin,  S.  Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Observ.^ 
p.  161. 

'*I1m  general  himself,  nobles,  captains, — and  sol- 
diers, sat  down  in  the  Links,  and  of  their  own  pro- 
vision, with  a  eeruH  on  their  knee,  took  breakfast." 
Spalding*s  Troubles,  i.  123. 

"The  air  sail  bane— twelf  eervtttie  and  ane  buird- 
daith  of  domique,  or  than  the  best  linning  buird- 
cUith.**    Balfour's  Pract.,  p.  235. 

Servetino,  8.     Cloth  for  making  table  nap- 
kins. 

"  Linnin  doth  called  towelling  and  eerveting  of  Hol- 
land making,  the  eln  xxvi  s.  vui  d."    Rates,  A.  1611. 

Fr.  aerviette,  T^nt.  eervett,  mantile ;  from  Fr.  serv- 
tr,  because  its  use  is  to  keep  the  clothes  dean,  during 
moala. 

Servitour,  8.     1.  In  old  writings  it  often 
signifies  clerk^  secretaxy,  or  man  of  business. 

2.  The  name  formerly  given   to  a  writer's 
apprentice. 

**In  a  moment,  the  Bailie  was  in  search  of  his  ap- 
prentice (or  eervUor,  as  he  was  called  sixty  years  since,) 
Jock  Scriever ;  and,  in  not  much  greater  space  of  time, 
Jock  was  on  the  back  of  the  white  poney."  Waverley, 
iii.  272. 

3.  A  servant  or  attendant,  in  a  general  sense; 
an  expression  of  duty  or  respect. 

Seryitrice,  Servitrix,  8.  A  female  servant, 
a  lady's  maid. 

— **  Takand  the  burdeine  vpon  thame  for  vmq*  Mais- 
tres  Marcaret  Wincester,  eervttrice  to  his  Majesties 
said  vmcr  darrest  mother,*'  Ac.  Acts  Clia.  I.,  Ed. 
1814,  Vol  V.  124.     Servitrix,  Aberd.  Reg. 

O.  Fr.  eervUeresee,  servante,  Roquefort ;  L.  B.  eervi- 

[Serwand,  8.    A  servant,  a  slave,  Barbour, 
iii.220.] 

SERYT,  Wallace,  vii.  54,  Perth  Edit.  Leg. 
erytf  as  in  MS. ;  cried.  Edit.  1648. 

[To  SESE,  Sess,  v.  a.     To  seize,  to  possess, 
Barbour,  x.  108,  774,  759.] 

[Sesino,  «.     Possession  ;  as  in  the  phrase,  to 
be  8eized  of  a  thing,  Ibid.  vi.  496.J 

Sesino  Ox,  Seisix  Ox,  Saisixo  Ox.    A  per- 
quisite formerly  due  to  the  sIieriiF,  or  to  the 
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bulie  of  a  iMuronj^  when  lie  gave  inf ef  tment 
to  an  heir  holding  crown  huids ;  now  com- 
mnted  into  a  pajment  of  money,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  property. 

*«That  I«ttras  be  wriltin  to  the  schiref  to  mak  the 
«r  be  reetorit  aipHM  to  Etiabeth  Geddas,  that  ves 
takiD  for  the  utd'pceteiidit  maing,**  Act.  Dom.  Cone, 
A.  1488.  p.  100. 

firtkine  speake  of  this  pecqninte  as  doe  only  to 
the  aberifl:  Inat.,  R.  iu.  t.  8»  S  79.  But  it  ap|>eara 
that  it  was  alao  viewed  as  one  of  **  the  proffitia  A 
oschetis  of  a  balTety.** 

*'The  locdis  decrctie— that  Johne  Lindisaav  of 
OoMBtooB  sail— leatore  to  James  lord  Hammiltoun 
tiM  sonin&c  &  ffodia  Tiiderwritten  of  the  proffitia  A 
es^etts  of  the  oalyery  of  Oaaf  anle  takin  vp  be  the 
•aid  Johne  tiie  tyme  he  rsit  the  said  office  of  oalyery, 
A  psrtening  to  the  said  lord  Hanunvltoun  ;  xiij.  aeaing 
esM,  iiq  ky,  zij  wedderis  of  a  bludewyte,'*  Ac.  Ibio. 
A.  1471^  p.  S3. 

8ai^  02^  Acts  Ja.  VL  1567,  App.  Ed.  1814,  p.  40. 

SESSION,  Sessioun.  «.  The  name  given 
to  the  Consistory,  or  parochial  eldership  in 
Scotland,  S. 

It  consists  of  the  Minister,  who  constantly  presides ; 
of  the  Baling  Elden ;  and  of  Deacons,  who  have  a 
xi|^t  of  indgment  only  in  caoses  which  respect  the 
■appoit  of  the  poor,  or  tlie  nanagcmen  t  of  ecclesiastical 
temporalities.  AH  ordinary  canses,  in  which  the  con- 
mgition  are  interested,  are  tried  and  determined  by 
&e  Session.  In  some  places  there  is  one  general  session 
for  the  different  purishes  within  the  liberties. 

"This  oidonr  nas  been  ever  obserred  sen  that  tyme 
in  the  Kirk  of  Edinbnrs^— that  the  auld  Setshun  befor 
tiwir  dnMtfture  mominat  24  in  electioun  for  Elders,  of 
qnhom  12  are  to  be  chosen,  and  32  for  Deaconncs,  of 
qahome  16  ar  to  be  elected. *  Knox's  Hist.,  p.  267. 
v.  Eldxb,  ELDXBacmr. 

SESSiOBf£By  «•  L  A  member  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  a  senator  of  the  college  of 
jostice  in  S. 

— **Most  part  of  the  whole  consenting;   and  in 
lyke  manor  tne  MtnamerB  with  the  advise  and  appro- 
bation of  the  most  part  of  that  boos.'*    AcU  Cha.  I., 
.     Bd.  1814,  v.  401. 

2.  A  term  used  dining  the  establishment  of 
Episcopacy  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.,  to 
denote  a  member  of  the  Session  or 
Consistory. 

"  Thnt  the  Ministers  gire  in  npon  oath  a  list  of  their 
Se9$kmer»,  their  Clerks  and  Bellmen,  of  withdrawcrs 
from  thn  chnrch,  and  nonoommnnicants." 

**  One  tiling  is  obsenrable^  that  their  Sesahners,  as 
they  are  called,  members  ti  their  Sessions,  are  here 
lost  made  ose  of  as  informers  against  honest  people.** 
Wodnnr,  ii.  319. 

SESTUNA,  tntetj.  Expressive  of  admira- 
tion; equivalent  to,  ^  Would  jou  have 
thought  it  t"  It  is  often  used  also  after  re- 
fusing to  grant  a  request,  Orkn,  V.  Seestu. 

It  is  eTidentiy,  Seeti  Cloa  now  [or  noLj 

To  SET,  r.  a.   1»  To  give  in  lease,  to  hire,  S. 

He  dcnyid  hys  tendis  then 
For  til  «ef  tfl  hys  swyae  m^h. 

WftUowH,  Til  9.  256w 


'*He  quha  lattis  or  srfs  the  thing  for  hyre,  to 
the  vse  of  ane  other  man,  sould  deliver  to  him  the 
samine  thing ;  and  he  c^nha  receaves  it,  sould  pay  the 
hyrei**    Beg.  Mai.  B.  iii.  e.  14,  s.  2. 

**To  §ei;  to  lett,  as  Und,  Ac.'*  Oloucest.  Har- 
ahaU's  Econ.  GL 

**Wee  are  so  fane  from  denying  to  Antichrist  a 
place,  yea  and  an  ordinarie  calling  in  the  chnrch,  that 
wee  amrme  oonstantiie,  that  so  it  must  have  beene. — 
But  so  wee  grant  him  to  be  in  it,  as  yet  hee  is  none  of 
it,  more  than  a  boile  or  apostume,  m  the  body,  is  a 
member  of  the  body,  so  wee  eraut  him  to  have  had 
rale,  and  ordinarie  calling  in  the  church,  as  had  these 
husband-men,  to  whom  mdeid  the  viueyard  was  set, 
but  they  murthered  the  heire."  Forbes^  Defence,  p. 
12,  13. 

This  WMY  be  a  peculiar  use  of  A.-S.  Baet-an,  Su.-0. 
soeM-o,  ooflocare,  q.  to  fix  or  place  one  in  possession  of 
a  house  or  farm  ;  whence  A.-S.  aaeta,  an  inhabitant, 
Su.-G.  meteri,  a  principal  village.  Teut.  ieU-ai  U 
ioape,  venalem  exponere  domum,  agrum,  Ac. 

The  9.  in  S.  is  often  used  in  a  neat  sense,  but  im- 
properly ;  as,  A  house  io  get,  i.e.,  to  be  let. 

[2.  To  plant ;  as,  « to  set  kail,"  S.] 

3.  To  besety  to  way-lay.     To  sett  the  gait^  to 
beset  the  road  or  highway. 

Syne  Wans  wes  sisyne,  that  hat  Holland, 
He  wes  ade  hard,  I  tsk  on  hand. 

Wynioum,  viiL  861  80. 

"  Because  mony  evill  disposit  persounis  vis  apounes 
cruele  malice  A  forthocht  fellony  to  lay  wachis  and  &e- 
sett  gaitis  quhair  thai  vndirstand  mene  are  to  ryde  and 
pass, — ^geif  ony  persounis  beis  ourtane  be  ane  assise  of 
setting  the  gait,  laying  wachis,  Ac,  the  committaris— 
tharof  sail  be  pvnist  to  the  deid,  albeit  the  persoune  or 
persoons  that  thai  laid  wiu:hing  fore  eachaip  thair 
scaith.**    Acts  Ja.  V.,  1525,  Ed.  1814,  p.  297,  298. 

4.  To  lay  snares,  to  beset  w^ith  snares. 

Qnhen  that  the  range  and  the  fade  on  brede 
Dynnys  throw  the  granU,  sercheing  the  woddis  wyd. 
And  saUs  mt  the  glen,  on  eaery  syde, 
I  sail  apoun  thame  ane  myric  scooure  doun  skale. 

Dwg,  Virga,  103.  51. 

This  exactly  agrees  with^Saltus  indagine  ciugunt, 
Virg. 

Su.-G.  eitt-a,  IsL  ttl-io,  in  insidiis  sedere ;  Lat.  insid' 
ere,  id. 

Sn.-G.  IsL  softt-o,  A.-S.  eaet-an^  tnsidias  struere, 
Lat.  ineid-ere. 

[5.   To  make  or  give  a  pattern ;    as,  **  The 
maister  '11  set  your  copy,**  Clydes. 

6.  To  lead,  to  guide;   as,  ''She  sets  the 
fashion,**  ibid.] 

7.  To  become  one;  in  respect  of  manners, 
rank,  merit,  and  obligations,  &c.,  S. 

And  in  spek  wlispit  he  snm  deill ; 
fiot  that  acU  him  rycht  wondre  weilL 

Barbour,  I  393,  MS. 

It  aeta  him  well,  wi'  vfle  unscrapit  toogue, 
To  cast  up  whether  I  be  auld  or  young. 

Jtdmaay'a  Poana,  IL  14A 

"It  aeta  him  ill  to  behave  sae  to  me,"  i.e.,  He  acta 
a  very  ungrateful  pari 

'*  It  may  be  that  manv  wil  be  content  to  bo  exercised 
in  an  honest  and  liberal!  action,  so  that  they  mav  keep 
their  hands  cl<ian :  but  when  it  commes  to  an  handy 
work,  and  to  put  to  their  hands,  and  file  their  fingers, 
or  to  the  bowing  of  tibe  bock,  and  of  the  head,  that  is 
Otter  strait,  it  is  oner  sore  to  a  Gentle-man  to  doe  that, 
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it  §ett€s  him  not :  he  is  a  Lonls  aenne,  should  ho  fylo 
hit  handi  with  labour?  But  Paul  aayes,  Labour  with 
thy  owne  handea,  rather  ere  thou  be  idle  in  this  lyfe, 
pot  to  thy  hand  to  a  spade,  or  shouell  and  dig  dykes.** 
SoUock  on  1  Thes.,  p.  190. 

In  this  sense,  it  w  juld  seem,  the  t.  to  SU  had  been 
used  in  O.  E. 

"Syiiyng,  becommyng,  [Fr.]  aduenant,  asseant;** 
Falser.  B.  iii.  F.  64,  a.  "It  is  nat  tuUynri  for  vou  to 
do  thus,    n  ne  voos  est  pas  seant  de  faire  ainsi. 

"It  B^teih  nat  for  your  estait  to  weare  so  fyne 
forres.    II  ne  siet  poynt,"  &c.    Ibid.  F.  362,  a,  b. 

8.  To  become,  applied  to  any  piece  of  dress, 
S. 

Wald  acho  put  on  this  garmeod  gay, 

I  durst  swetr  be  my  aeill. 
That  scho  woir  never  grene  nor  gray, 

That  se^hir  half  so  weiU. 

Henrysone,  Bamutiyne  Poems,  p.  104. 

Fu'  rich  is  thy  heart  in  leal  kinduess.  my  lassie, 
Tho'  haroely  thy  daithing,  yet  aught  gets  my  lassie ; 
Thou  art  a  new  pearl,  in  gowd  I  will  case  ye. 
An'  next  to  my  heart,  0 !  for  ever  1*11  place  ye. 

RoMLvu  qf  NitkadaU  Song,  p.  94. 

A  dress  is  said  to  set  one,  or  to  be  $eUing,  when  it 
becomes  the  complexion  or  form  of  the  wearer,  S. 

8a.-G«  aaet-a,  convenire ;  taetelig,  conveniens.  At 
hann  §aets  aem  hat ;  what  is  most  proper  for  his  station, 
8.,  what  sf/s  livm  bfat.  Spec.  Reg.,  p.  623.  Ihre,  on  this 
word,  refers,  to  tKe  Fr.  impcrs.  v.  tied,  as  a  cognate 
term.  Get  acconstrement  luy  tied  bien ;  This  garment 
becomes,  beseems^  or  fits  him  well,  Cotgr. 

9.  To  disgust^  to  excite  nausea;  as,  ''The 
Teiy  sicnt  of  that  soss  set  my  stammack,**  S. 

This  must  be  an  oblique  use  of  the  v.,  as  signifying 
to  fix  or  settle ;  q.  it  so  settled  my  appetite  that  I 
oonld  not  partake  of  it. 

[To  Set,  v.  n.  1.  To  congeal,  to  become 
fixed  or  solid ;  as,  ''  The  glue*s  begun  to 
BCt^  Cljdes. 

8.  To  cease  gromng,  to  become  mature ;  as, 
^  The  neeps  are  Bettin^  Ibid.,  BanfFs. 

8.  To  come  or  bring  to  a  dead  halt,  Ibid.} 

To  Set  aff^  v.  a.    1.  To  dismiss,  to  turn  off,  S. 

Tent.  aff'Sett'tn,  abdicare  af-9etten  van  sijn  ampt,  di- 
moYere  officio,  Bele.  afgezet,  "turned  out,  deposed, 
dismissed  from  one"s  place,"  Sewel.  The  phrase  is 
often  used  S.  to  denote  the  dismissal  of  a  servant,  or  of 
any  one  in  office. 

2.  To  fob  off,  to  shift  off,  S. 

Waa'tna  your  paction,  ere  I  loot  you  gae, 
That  inst  yoursell  I  for  my  hire  sud  hae  ? 
But  thinkna,  mao,  that  ill  be  »et  q/aae. 
For  I'U  bae  satisfaction  ere  I  gae. 

Jtotf*<  ffelaiore,  p.  81. 

[8.  To  deliver,  tell,  narrate ;  as,  "  He  sets  of 
a  storjr  brawly,"  West  of  S. 

4.  To  fire,  set  fire  to ;  as,  **  He  set  off  the 
cannon,*'  Ibid.] 

To  Set  af^  v.n.     1.  To  slip  off,  to  go  away,  S. 

2.  To  start,  to  go  away,  to  begin  a  work  or 
a  journey ;  generally  implying  the  idea  of 
expedition, 


3.  To  loiter,  to  linger,  to  be  dilatory,  Abenl.; 
synon.  Put  aff, 

•  To  Set  after^  v.  a.    To  pursue,  S.    /  set^ 

or  set  outf  after  him ;  I  pursued  him. 

This  is  a  Sn.^.  idiom.  Saetta  efter  en,  alinnem 
properato  cnrsn  perseqni ;  mxett-a,  cum  impetu  ferri, 
oeiog  thus  used. 

•  To  Set  6y,  v.  a.     1.  To  care,  to  regard. 

—To  their  sembling  take  gnde  sight, 
How  that  they  passe  away  sa  bair. 
And  set  not  6y  now  that  we  fair. 
That  winnes  all  that  they  spend. 

Poems  Sixteenth  Cent,  p.  213. 

Ill  E.  it  occurs  in  an  active  sense  only. 

2.  To  give  as  a  substitute,  especially  for 
something  better,  to  make  to  suffice;  as, 
•*  rU  set  him  by  wV  a  puir  dinner  the  day, 
as  I  hae  naething  better  to  gie  him,*'  S. 

[3.  To  lay  aside,  to  save ;  as,  **  Tit  to  set  by 
something  for  a  rainy  day,*'  Clydes.] 

[To  Set  down^  v.  a.     To  rebuff,  humble,  S.] 

[•  To  Set  on,  v.n.  1.  To  settle  to,  to  begin 
in  earnest.  West  of  S. 

2.  To  accommodate,  to  get  settled ;  as,  "  He's 
weel  set  on  wi*  a  grieve,"  Banffs.] 

♦To  Set  out^  v.  a.  To  eject,  to  put  out  forci- 
bly ;  as,  ♦*  I  set  him  out  of  the  house,"  S. 

[To  Set  oiorey  v.  a.  To  capsize,  overturn, 
Clydes.] 

[To  Set  to  the  gait.  To  set  out  on  a  journey; 
to  begin  work,  Banffs.] 

♦To  Set  Up,  v.  a.  1.  To  raise,  exalt,  but  often 
used  as  expressive  of  contempt  for  a  person 
who  assumes  some  distinction,  S. ;  as,  "  Set 
you  tip,  ti-ulyl" — "She  maun  hae  a  new 
gown ;  set  her  up  I " 

[2.  To  utter,  to  use;  as,  •*She  set  up  her 
chaff",  she  used  insolent  language,  West 
of  S.] 

3.  To  nauseate,  to  disgust ;  to  set  up  upon^  to 
lose  one^s  relish  for,  to  become  nauseated 
with,  S.  B. 

♦Set,  SETTf  part.  pa.     [1.  Leased,  let,  S.] 

2.  Wrought  after  a  particular  pattern,  S. 

"  Ane  new  colored  women's  plaid,  most  sett  to  bo- 
day  red.  Item,  ane  gray  broken  plaid,  sett  most  to 
the  green.''    Depred.  on  the  Clan  Campbell,  p.  114. 

3.  Disposed ;  applied  to  tlie  temper  of  mind, 
or  as  in  E.,  the  disposition. 

Bot  he  quham  by  thou  fenys  thyself  bcgatte 
Achill  was  not  to  Priame  sa  ham  setle. 

Doug.  Virgil,  67,  7. 

••As  Scot,  we  say.  He  is  very  ill  set,  i.e.,  ill  natured, 
crabbed,  cross-grained ;  as  the  £.  say,  ill-contrived  /' 
Rudd. 
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**TIm  oommiasionen  told  how  tbe  marquis  and  town 
of  Aberdeen  were  peaceftbly  •e't  obedient  to  the  king 
and  his  laws.**    Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  US. 

4.  Seated  at  a  table  for  a  meal,  or  for  compot- 
ation,  S.B. 

If  yser  gaed  creepin*  ap  ahia, 

Bat  they  were  sei,  e'er  I  got  in, 
An'  drinn'  roan'  the  bicker. 

Coei^s  Sim^  Shrain$,  p.  121. 

5.  Cast  down,  distressed,  afBicted,  Aberd. 

The  only  V.  to  which  this  seems  allied  in  signification 
li  Tent.  teU-eHf  sidere  ad  inia  vasa ;  q.  quite  sunk. 

Set,  Sett,  «.    !•  A  lease ;  synon.  with  Taek, 

-^*'  Decretis — that  he  sail  hane  na  dale  nor  entro- 
aaeting  tharwith  in  tyme  tocum,  without  he  optene  tak 
and  tei  tharof."  Act.  Audit.,  A.  1471,  p.  14,  ooL 
Also  p.  15,  ool.  I. 

— **  And  to  odntent  k  pay  til  him  the  malis  of  the 
■amin  sene  [since]  tyme  of  the  eel  maid  to  the  said 
Schtr  Johne."    Ibid.,  A.  1476^  p.  48. 

**  A  lettre  of  sf «,  **  a  missive  granting  a  lease.  Ibid. , 
A.  1478^  p.  67. 

"  He  should  not  delapidate  his  benefice  in  any  sort, 
nor  make  any  ui  or  disposition  thereof,  without  the 
mcial  adTice  or  consent  of  his  Majesty,  and  the  general 
Assembly.**    Spotswood's  Hist.,  p.  452. 

2,  A  sign  or  billet  fixed  on  a  house,  to  shew 
that  it  is  to  be  let,  Aberd. 

3.  A  gin  or  snare. 

Then  to  the  hycht  thai  held  thair  way, 
And  hantyt  lang  qubill  off  the  day ; 
And  socht  schswys,  and  9ttis  aet ; 
.  Bot  thai  gat  UtUI  for  tiU  ete. 

Bafitmr,  iSL  479,  HSw 

The  Kvng  than  wamyd  hys  menyhd 
Wyth  nym  at  hwntyng  for  to  be. 


Than  on  the  morae  wyth'Owtyn  let. 
The  setii  and  the  sUble  set 

WftUown,  TiL  1.  46. 

8n.-0.  sain,  Alem.* '«ei<f,  insidiae  feris  positae ;  A.-S. 
§eatka,  tendicula. 

4.  The  particular  spot  in  a  river  or  frith, 
where  stationary  nets  are  fixed,  S. 

"Interrogated,  How  many  felih-aeU  have  the  Nether 
Don  fishers  on  the  Fraserfield  side  of  the  river,  and 
what  are  the  names  of  them  ? — Below  the  bridge  there 
are  two  /eUh-Mt*: — and  during  his  time,  he  never 
heaid  or  knew  that  the  heritors  of  Nether  Don,  or 
their  tenants,  were  interrupted  in  the  use  and  posses- 
sion of  said  feUh-tetU."'  State,  Leslie  of  Powis,  v. 
leaser  of  Fraserfield,  p.  56. 

5.  The  net  thus  set,  S. 

"Interrogated,  Whether  the  fishers  have  not  been 
in  the  practice  of  hauling  their  fishing-nets  and 
/eUh'9eU  to  the  shore  at  the  different  places  above* 
mentioned, -^whenever  they  had  occasion  to  do  so? 
Depones,  that  they  were  in  use  to  do  so  ;  that  in  the 
nignt'time,  and  when  the  water  is  flooded,  the  fishers 
go  in  boats  to  thtlr  fsith  $etn.**    Ibid. 

Teut.  tittt-en  ;  Su.-O.  saett-a,  collocare ;  taetta  ut  ei 
noef,  to  lay  or  spread  a  net,  Seren. 

€.    Used    nearly    in   the    same   sense  vrith 
attack,  shock,  or  onsets  S. 

Great  may  the  hardships  be,  that  she  has  met, 
And  gotten  for  my  sake  so  hard  a  set. 

Rots's  ildtnortt  p.  45. 


I  shsaaa  teU  yoa,  nor  can  I  do  yet. 
How  sad  the  Mi  was,  that  my  heart  did  get 
New  1  might  gang  as  soon,  and  drown  mysell, 
As  offw  hamewith,  after  what  befeL 

Rid,,  PL  7a 

It  is  always  used  in  a  bad  sense ;  as,  a  se<  o/  <Ae 
Mka<kt^  a  mH  of  the  eauld,  Ac 

?•  1.  Kind,  manner,  fashion.    A  new  set  o*t, 

a  new  kind^  S. 

Either  from  sef,  as  signifying  a  scion,  or  Su.oO. 
Mett;  manner,  fashion,  wise. 

8.  Shape,  figure,  cast,  make,  Aberd. 

9.  The  pattern  of  cloth.  It  is  said  to  be  of 
this  or  that  sety  especially  where  there  are 
different  coloui-s  according  to  the  pattern 
followed  in  the  weaving,  S. 

"To  ascertain  and  discriminate  those  separate  di- 
visions of  society,  every  clan  wore  a  different  aet,  as 
they  stae  it»  of  tartan."  Grant's  Superstitions  of  the 
Highlanders,  il  207.  .    ,       ... 

**Flora  gave  me  a  small  bit  of  the  silk  tartan  they 
won  upon  them,  which  I  send  that  you  may  see  the 
aeii,  knowing  you  have  a  great  taste  in  web  making, 
and  ns  I  will  need  a  new  dress  at  the  competition  of 
pipers."    Saxon  and  Gael,  ii.  6. 

**  In  dyeing  and  arranging  the  various  colours  of 
their  tartans,  they  displayed  no  small  art  and  taste, 
preserving  at  the  same  time  the  distinctive  patterns  or 
9eU,  as  they- were  called,  of  the  different  clans,  tribes, 
famtUes,  and  districts.  Besides  those  general  divi- 
sions, industrious  housewives  had  patterns,  distin- 
guished by  the  se^  superiour  quality,  and  fineness  of 
the  doth,  or  brightnesc  and  variety  of  the  colours." 
CoL  Stewart's  Sketches,  L  79. 

10.  The  socket  in  which  a  precious  stone  is 
set. 

<«  Upon  the  samye  bonet  tene  [ten]  ietti»^  in 

every  $et  wwt  dyomontis,  on  the  ta  syd  one  rubie  and 
ane  tabUldvamont  with  xxiiii  iettU  of  pcrle  in  every 
aei  fonr  perle,"  &c.     Inventories,  A.  1541,  p.  67. 

'^eoe  [ten]  plain  dyamonttis   in  sfUU  of  gold, 

zviiL  9eUU  of  perle,  ft  thrie  in  every  set,  and  nyne 
$ei  lang,  and  four  in  every  aeL"    Ibid.  p.  67,  68. 

[11.  The  proper  or  usual  method  of  doing 
work;  also,  the  nature  or  requirement  of 
the  material  worked ;  as, "  I  hae  na  got  the 
set  o*t  yet,**  West  of  S.] 

12.  The  fixed  quantity  of  any  article  regularly 
supplied ;  as,  ["  Ye're  a  half-pint  short  o* 
yer  set  this  time,'*  S.] 

A.-S.  Met-an,  wet-an^  statuere,  oonstituere,  Teut. 
geti-tn.  Germ,  attz-en;  whence  ghtset,  gtsetz,  lex, 
constitutio ;  Alem.  tesezddu,  institutione,  Kero  ap. 
Schilt 

13.  The  set  of  a  borough,  its  particular  con- 
stitution, or  the  form  of  its  administra- 
tion, according  to  cliarter,  including  the 
number  of  magistrates  and  counsellors,  the 
mode  of  election,  &c.,  S. 

**  At  last,  Charles  I.  in  1633,  established  and  con- 
firmed all  the  grants  of  his  royal  predecessors,  in  favour 
of  the  borough  ;  and  the  aet,  or  form  of  its  govern- 
ment»  was  ratified  by  the  convention  of  boroughs,  in 
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1706.*'     P.  Elgyn,  Moray,  Statist.  Ace.,  v.  3.      This 
'   term  •  •ems  especially  to  respect  the  mocle  of  managing 

•lections. 
ti^rA '"The  sei$  are  essentially'  a  description  of  the  es- 
tablished forms  of  procedure  at  the  annual  elections, 
and  a  recognition  of  the  parties  entit'ed  to  partici- 
pate therein.**--**  The  records  of  the  Convention  are 
not  extant  prior  to  1552 ;  but,  according  to  Wight, — 
the  Convention  in  that  year  est'iblished  a  4f<  or  uniform 
mode  of  election  to  be  observed  in  all  the  Boronghs,  of 
Scotland.  **  Mr.  Bume*s  Addr.  Con  v.  of  Boroughs, 
Edin.  Nov.  23,  1824.     Dund.  Advert  Nov.  25. 

[14.  The  form,  shape,  or  position,  given  to  an 
article;  as,  '^That  thing  '11  no  keep  the 
wC  Clydes.] 

Set,  Sett,  conj.    Though,  although. 

And  Ml  tyl  this  I  gawe  my  wylle, 
My  wyt  I  kene  swa  skant  thare-tylle, 
ThatI  dowte  sare  thaime  tyl  offende. 

Wpntown,  I  ProL  33. 

Thocht  all  war  heyr  the  schippis  of  braid  Bertane, 
Pftrt  suld  we  los,  »el  fourtouD  nad  it  suorn  ; 
Hie  best  wer  man  in  se  is  wi  beforn. 

WaUaee.  iz.  83,  US, 

Sic  plesand  wordes  carpand  he  has  forth  brocht, 
SdthiB  mynd  troublit  mony  greuous  thocht. 

Doug.  VirgU,  19.  28. 

Seren.  mentions  Sw.  oantpdt  as  used  in  the  same 
■enae.  A.-S.  sel  is  expL  ideo,  idcirco.  This  particle 
is  most  probably  the  imperat  of  the  v.,  like  suppose, 

[Set-Aft,  s.     Outfit,  outfitting,  Clydes.] 

[Set-By,  a,  A  substitute,  a  put-bif ;  as,  "  It's 
no  a  dinner,  but  just  a  aet-by^  S.] 

Set-Down,  8.  An  unexpected,  overwhelm- 
ing reply ;  a  rebuff,  S. 

[Set-Gear,  $.  Money  placed  at  interest, 
Niths.] 

[Set-In,  ad;.  Lasting  for  a  considerable 
time;  as,  ^'It's  a  real  aet-m  frost  noo,'* 
Banffs.,  Clydes.] 

[Set-Like,  adj.    Stunted  in  growth,  ibid.] 

Sets,  «.  pi.  Com  put  up  in  small  stacks, 
Loth. 

Isl.  Mie,  Su.-G.  aaata,  cumulus  foeni ;  from  saetl-a, 
to  place. 

Set-Staxe,  8.  A  hone,  or  stone  with  a 
smooth  surface,  used  for  aetting^  or  giving 
an  edge  to,  a  razor  or  other  sharp  instru- 
ment, S. ;  often  simply  Set^  Roxb. 

He— stole  his  scalping  whittle's  $d-xtant. 

JUmaina  NUhsdale  Song,  p.  166. 

Setter,  a.  1.  One  who  gives  a  lease  of  herit- 
able property  to  another,  S. 

"It  sail  nocht  tume  the  Jtettare  nor  the  takare  to 
preiudice  ony  roaner  of  way  for  the  tynsale  of  the  said 
landis,**  &c.    Acto  Ja.  IV.,  1503,  Ed.  1814,  p.  244. 

2.  One  who  lets  out  any  thing  to  another  for 
hire  ;  as,  a  horae-aetter^  a  horse-hirer,  S. 

*'Ho  was — a  tttUer  of  tacks  to  his  sons  and  good 
tons,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  church."  Baillie's  Lett, 
i  137. 

VOL.  IV. 


[Settix*,  a.  The  act,  power,  or  right,  of 
giving  on  lease ;  as,  <<  Nae  doot  ho  has  the 
aetHiCo'  the  Ian',"  S.] 

[Settix*,  Setting,  part,  adj.     1.  Becoming 
mature ;  as,  *^  The  lad*s  noo  a  aeitin*  chiel, 
Clydes.] 

2.  Becoming,  graceful;  She^a  a  aetting  laaa^ 
she  has  a  natural  gracefulness  of  manner, 
that  makes  her  look  to  advantage. 

The  ither  too  was  a  right  tetting  lass, 
Though  forthersome.— — 

RoM*»  Helenore,  pi  94. 

Says  she,  that  lad  wat  a*  her  care, 

That  was  so  setting  with  his  yellow  hair. 

Rosa's  Hdenortf  p.  50. 

[Sett-Ox,  adj.  Incumbent ;  a  aett-^n  rufe^ 
Lyndsay,  £xper.  and  Court.,  1.  1384.] 

[Set-Up,  adj.     Affected,  prim,  nice,  S.] 

SETE,  a.    Legal  prosecution. 

"The  said  Dauid  allegiand  at  the  said  landis  of 
Logvcarroch  belangit  him  be  resone  of  Sett  and  forfeit 
be  the  said  Andro. — The  said  Dauid  alleys  that  he  has 
lettres  of  tak  of  the  said  landis  maid  to  him  be  lauchful 
process  k  forfaltour  led  apone  the  said  Andro/'  &c. 
Act.  Audit.,  A.  1474,  p.  41. 

This  term,  as  it  is  nearly  synon.,  has  a  common  ori- 
gin with  ^01^,  soyt ;  L.  B.  sec-ta,  from  seqtior.  It  seems 
indeed  to  be  the  old  law  term  only  a  little  varied. 
Seeta,  jus  pcrscquendi  aliqnem  in  judicio  de  re  aliqua, 
maxime  de  criminali ;  Du  Cange.  The  word  sect-a 
appears  sometimes  in  the  form  of  set-a  and  sett-a, 
although  in  another  of  its  significations. 

SETER,  Seater,  a.  A  local  name  in 
Shetl.     V.  the  term  Ster. 

SETH,  *.    The  Coalfish.    V.  Seath. 

[To  SETH,  V.  a.  and  n.  To  seethe,  boil, 
Barbour,  xx.  571.] 

SETHILL,  a.  A  disease  affecting  sheep  in 
one  of  the  sides,  which  makes  them  lean  all 
to  one  side  in  walking,  S.B. 

A.-S.  sid'Odl  is  expl.  Uteris  dolor,  pleuriticus.  But 
perhaps  the  S.B.  term  is  merely  a  corr.  of  side-itt, 

[SETIS,  a.  pi.  Traps,  snares  for  game,  Bar- 
bour, iii.  479.    V.  Set,  v.  4  s.] 

SET-ON,  part.  adj.  A  term  applied  to  what 
is  singed  or  slightly  burned  in  the  pot  or 
pan ;  as,  to  broth  when  it  bears  the  marks 
of  the  Buhop^a  foot ;  also,  aettin-on^  Teviotd. 

SETT,  pret.    Ruled. 

Tno  yere,  he  sett  that  land, 
His  lawes  made  he  cri. 

Sir  Tristrem,  p.  50. 

A.-S.  sett-an,  disponere,  occurs  in  a  sense  pretty 
similar.  Sette  thar  to  landes  and  rentes;  Disposuit 
insuper  terras  et  reditus ;  Chron.  Sax.  2-10,  13. 

SETTE,  part.  pa.    Disposed.     V.  Set,  id. 
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SETTE  GEAR.  ^  Money  placed  at  in terest,'* 
NithsiL 

Well  Mil  a'  our  corn,  Cdrlin, 
Well  mU  a'  our  bear. 
Am'  well  eend  to  our  ain  Lord 
A'  our  teile  gear, 

ianains  NithmMe  Song,  p.  138. 

B  ii  ucdL  as  in  the  definition,  in  a  Note  by  tbe  edi- 
tor.   Is  Hogg's  Ed.  it  is  SeltU-gear. 

[SETTIRDAY,  #.  Saturday,  Barbour,  xi. 
862.] 

[Sbttsrdatis-Slop,  $.  A  ^p  ordained  to 
be  left  in  the  cruives  for  catching  salmon  in 
fresh  waters,  which  had  to  be  kept  open 
from  Saturday  after  Vespers  till  Monday 
after  sunrise,  Acts,  James  L] 

SETTERTOUN,  s.  A  term  occurring  in  an 
Act  of  Ja.  VL  respecting  Orkney  and  Zet- 
houL 

— ^fbir  coiphad,  iettertoun,  ansterooip,**  kc  A. 
MIL    T.  BoicH. 

SKTTINO,  «.  A  weight  in  Orkney,  con- 
tMning  24  marks. 

**hutrimtU,  24  marks  makis  ane  Betting/'  Skene, 
y«K  &^pu  Ta  SerplaUh, 

**9i  iJMiks  make  I  tetttng,  nearly  equal  to  1  stone 
S  KK  Dntch.*'     P.  Cross.,  Orkn.  StaUst  Ace.,  vu. 

477. 

"MfM,  the  same  with  a  Leish  pound.— Six  uUen 
Bakes  a-MeeL"    MS.  Explic.  of  Noriah  words. 

AHkMigh  Setting  is  ^on.  with  Litpuud  ;  the  former 
Unm,  I  am  informed,  is  most  commonly  used  in  Ork- 
Mj.  and  the  latter  in  Shetland. 

SETTING-DOG,  s.    A  spaniel,  S. ;  setter,  E. 

*  To  SETTLE  a  minister,  v.  a.  To  fix  him 
in  a  particular  charge,  S. ;  synon.  to  Place. 

**1m  aoMe  cases  the  Presbytery  having  refused  to  in- 
iwt  or  sritfe,  as  they  call  it,  the  person  presented  by 
the  jpatran,  :t  has  been  found  necessary  to  appeal  to 
Hm  Osasisl  Assembly."   Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  ii. 

1m  the  aame  sense,  a  con^^tion  is  said  to  get  a 
mtUnmeni,  when  tbe  Pastor  is  mtroduced  to  the  dis- 
ehnqgs  of  the  pastoral  office  among  them,  S. 

SETTLE,  $.     A  kind  of  seat.    Y.  Lang- 


SETTLE-GEAR,«.  [Same  with  Sette- Gear.] 

Well  send  to  Loid  Nitbsdale 

A'  our  tettle  gear, 

JacoMe  Itelics,  a  96. 
A.-8.  setf,  tetelt  sedes,  sella. 

SETTLIN,  $,.    Such  a  beating  as  brings 
into  a  state  of  submission,  S. 


^Tm  get  a  iettlin,.  to  be  frighted  into  quietness ;  ** 
QL  Shinrefs. 

8ETTLINS,  «.  pL    The  dregs  of  beer,  S. 

'*  Them  that  seldom  brew,  are  pleas'd  wi'  seUlim  ;*' 
8.  ftor.     Setdimg  is  used  in  this  sense  in  E. 

SETTREL,    Setteuel,    adj.      Thick-set, 
dwarfish,  S.  B. 


"The  second  chiel  was  a  thick,  settrel,  swown 
pallach.*'    Journal  from  London,  p.  2. 

FhMD  A.-S.  aeit-an,  Su.-O.  taetl-a,  to  place,  to  fix. 
We  say  that  one  is  »et  in* his  growth,  when  it  is  sup- 
posed that  he  will  not  grow  any  taller,  S. 

Settrel,  s.  pL  Young  sprouts  plucked  in 
spring  from  colcworts  planted  in  the  begin- 
ning of  winter,  Stirlings. 

A  diminutive  from  E.  Mt^  a  plant  or  shoot  laid  in  the 
groond. 

SETTRIN,  Set  Rent^«.  A  certain  portion 
alloted  to  a  servant  or  cottager,  when  work- 
ing to  his  ma.ster;  consisting  of  different 
kinds  of  food,  as  porridge,  brotji,  and  bread, 
Aug.,  Perths. 

Mora  is  generally  allowed  than  one  person  can  eat ; 
but  whatever  the  labourer  leaves,  he  has  a  right  to 
carry  home  to  his  own  family.  The  vessel  appropriat- 
ed to  this  use  is  called  the  aettrin  cap.  The  phrases, 
mttrim  bread,  teUrin  meal,  &c.,  are  also  used. 

This  is  a  corr.  of  set  rent,  **  We  say  Scot.,  He  lives 
opiMi  his  puruliase,  as  well  as  others  on  their  »et  rent, 
Ptot."    Kudd.  vo.  Purcke$,     V.  also  Kelly,  p.  392. 

"Now  I  think  the  very  annuity  and  .casualties  of 
the  cross  of  Christ, — and  these  comforts  that  accom- 
pany it»  better  than  the  world's  set-rent,"  Ruther- 
foid*s  Lett.,  P.  i.  ep.  6. 

SEUCH,  Sewch,  8.  1.  A  furrow,  a  small 
ditch,  S. 

In  the  meyn  tyme  Eneas  with  aoe  pleuch 
The  cietc  circulit,  and  markit  be  aue  seneh. 

Doug,  Virgil,  153.  II. 

It  is  now  written  sheugh,    V.  Sharn. 

8.  A  fosse  connected  with  a  mmpart,  a  ditch 
surrounding  a  fortification. 

"  Peroeauing  that  that  labor  did  butt  small  profits, 
he  cawsit  shuts  at  the  toun  wall  the  17. — Bot  the 
grounds  within  were  so  weill  fortified  with  ramperes 
and  deepe  teuches,  that  they  durst  not  mak  assault." 
James  the  SexL,  p.  155. 


3.  A  gulf. 

'As  we  srorochit  nelr  the  hillis  held, 

Ane  tembill  setoch  birnand  in  flammis  reid 

Abhominabill,  and  how  as  hell  to  see, 

AH  fall  of  brinstane,  pick,  and  bulling  leid,— 

I  saw. 

Police  of  Honour,  iiL  4. 

Semgh,  A.  Bor.,  a  wet  ditch  ;  E.  M>ugh,  a  subter- 
raneotis  drain ;  not  from  Fr.  $oua,  as  Johnson  derives 
it»  bat  as  allied  to  Tent,  imye,  ttouice,  cloaca,  Isl.  $aag-r, 
Sw.  sog,  colluvies,  ductus  a(|uae  fluentis.  Perliaps 
Lak  sm/c-us,  is  from  the  same  origin. 

To  Seuch,  v.  a.     1.  To  cut,  to  divide. 

Thay  Meuch  the  fludis,  that  soncband  qnhare  thay  fare 

In  sunder  slidis. 

Doug,  Virgil,  132, 17. 
Lat.  »ulc-are.    V.  the  », 

2.  To  plant  by  laying  in  a  furrow.  Thus  the 
phrase,  eheughing  tail,  occurs  in  an  old 
Jacobite  song.     V.  Sheuch,  r. 

m 

SEUERALE,  adj.  Applied  to  landed  pro- 
perty as  possessed  distinct  from  that  of 
others,  or  as  contrasted  with  a  common. 
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Ghaising  ia  tak  ad  inqniiicioan — quhothir  the 
■aid  Und--liM  bene  broukit  &  joysit  b«  the  aaide 
Johne  of  Ckrmichell  k  his  forbearis  in  tymes  bigane, 
oather  in  ering  k  sawinff,  or  in  pasture,  as  propirte  k 
§eu€raU  til  him ;— or  giie  the  samyn  kindis  war  com- 
noan  pastors  bathe  to  the  said  Johne  &  James,  k 
bathe  thair  gndis  commonly  pastorit.**  Act.  Audit. 
A.,  1473»  p.  27. 

Seuerale,  m.  In  seueraU^  in  distinct  posses- 
sion. 

"The  actioune— anent  the  etin  k  distroying  of  ccr> 
tane  oome — Tppooe  the  Uuidis  of  Wistoune  pcrtening 
to  him  In  ^eueraie  k  propirte,'*  ke.    Ibid.,  p.  26,  27. 

This  phrase  occnn  in  the  same  sense  in  O.E. 

More  profit  is  quieter  found 
Where  pastures  in  uvtrtU  be. 

Tuatefi  Husbandry^ 

L.B.  teweral^U.  Et  praedictas  40  acras  terrae  prae- 
dictas  tewenUet,    Monast.  Anglican.,  T.  ii.  p.  509. 

SeparaiiM  is  nsed  in  the  same  sense.  In  teparali,  Fleta 
lib.  2.  c.  64.  §  1ft. 

SEUIN  STERNES.    The  Pleiades,  S. 

The  Flench,  and  the  poles,  the  planettis  began. 
The  Son,  the  smiii  tUmea,  and  the  Charle  wane. 

Doug,  VirgU,  ProL  239,  b.  2. 

SEVEN  SENSES.  A  phrsise  used  to  denote 
one*8  wits ;  as,  **  Ye*ve  fley'd  me  out  o'  my 
9ev€n  senses/*  Yon  have  frightened  me  oat 
of  all  the  wits  I  ever  possessed,  S. 

The  French,  who  are  usuaHy  charged  with  a  propensity 
to  rhodomontade,  are,  in.  this  instance,  more  moderate 
than  we  ourselves  are.  For  they  content  themselves 
with  five.  J*jf  meitrajf  iou»  me*  cinq  tens,  "  I  will  em- 
pl^  my  best  endeavours  in  the  matter  ;  *'  Cotgr. 

Ooulcl  it  be  meant  to  denote  all  our  mental  powers, 
as  alluding  to  a  number  in  all  ages  viewed  as  expresxtive 
of  perfection ;  especially  as,  during  the  prevalence  of 
Popery,  so  manv  things,  connected  with  religion,  were 
exprened  by  this  number,  as  the  seven  sacraments, 
the  seven  dobdly  sins,  the  seven  canonical  hours,  &c.? 

[Seven-shift.  A  plan  of  rotation  of  crops 
extending  over  seven  years ;  as,  two  crops 
of  grass,  two  of  oats  after  gi*ass,  a  green 
crop,  a  cereal  crop,  and  grass  seeds,  S.] 

[Sevintene,  adj.  Seventeen,  Barbour,  xiii. 
645.] 

SEW,  pret.  V.    Sowed,  Doug.    V.  Skail,  r.  3. 

SEWAN  BELL.  Prob.,  the  recollection 
bell. 

For  and  I  flyt,  sum  sege  for  schame  suld  sink, — 
Roches  said  ryve,  the  warld  suld  hald  nae  gripia  ; 
8a  loud  of  cair  the  sewan  bell  suld  clink. 

Dunbar,  Chron.  &  P.,  i  351. 

Perhapa  this  name  mi^ht  be  ^ven  to  the  bell  rung 
to  call  the  monks  to  their  devotions,  q.  the  recollec- 
tion-bell, Fr.  9onven-ir,  to  remember. 

SEWANE,  s.  "  Seems  to  signify  some 
drug  or  medical  comiM)sition,'*  Kiidd. 
"  Some  kind  of  confection  or  swcct-meat,** 
Sibb. 

^Triakil,  droggis,  or  electuary, 

Seropys,  smmne,  succure,  and  nynamotne. 

Doitg,  Virga,  Prol.  401,  40. 


Qu.  aaMii«,  S.  Mirln,  a  plant  to  which  powerful 
effects  are  still  vulgarly  ascrioed  ? 

SE WANS,  s.  pL  Expl.  sowens,  by  Mr.  Pin- 
kerton,  as  occurring  Iloulate,  iii.  6.  But 
in  MS.  it  is  sewarisy  i.e.,  sewers,  officers 
who  serve  up  a  feast. 

Moay  sauourous  sawee  with  setoarii  he  send. 

[SEWARA,  *.    A  kind  of  cravat,  BanfFs.] 

SEWIS,  s.  pL  Places  where  herons  breed. 
V.  IIerone  sew. 

SEWSTElt,  s.    A  sempstress,  S.  • 

O.  E.  **Sewaiar  or  Sowatar.  Sutrix."  Prompt. 
Fvr. 

SEX,  adj.     Six. 

Than  Canatulmel  sex  yhere  wes 
—Ours  the  Peychtis  Kyng  regnand. 

Wyntown,  V.  9.  805. 

Alem.  IsL  30.-0.  Dan.  Lot.  id.  Hence  text,  sixth, 
§txtem,  sixteen,  sixteenth,  aexlff,  sixty.    V.  Sax. 

[Sex-8UM.     Six  in  all,  Barbour,  vi.  231.] 

[Se.\ty,  Sexte\  adj.  Sixty,  Ibid.,  vi.  31, 
xix.  35.] 

Sextbrne,  s.  a  measure  anciently  used 
in  S. 

'*  The  aid  boll  first  maid  be  king  Danid  contenit  a 
Mexierne,  the  aexierne  contenit  xij  gallonis  of  the  aid 
met»"  4e.  PUrL  Ja.  L,  A.  1422,  Acts  Ed.  1814,  p.  12, 
e.22. 

L.  B.  sextfar-tiiji,  aextar'iam,  mensura  li<^uidorum  et 
aridomm ;  Du  Cange.  This  measure  varied  greatly, 
as  need  in  different  countries. 

SEY,  *.    The  Coal-fish.     V.  SrE. 

SEY,  s.  1.  The  sey  of  a  gown  or  shift  is  the 
opening  in  which  the  sleeve  is  inserted,  S. 

2.  In  the  dissection  of  an  ox  or  cow,  the  back 
bone  being  cut  up,  the  one  side  is  called 
the  fore^set/f  the  other  the  back-sey.  The 
latter  is  the  sirloin. 

" '  He's  a  shabby  body  the  laird  o'  Monkbarns,'  said 
)ira.  Heukbane,  *  He'll  make  as  muckle  about  buying 
a  fore  quarter  o*  lamb  in  August,  as  about  a  baeksey  a 
beef.' "    Antiquary,  i.  320. 

"The  pro[»er  pieces  of  beef  for  roasting  are  the /ore- 
aqf  and  surloin.      Receipts  in  Cookery,  p.  36. 

His  squeamish  stomach  loatha  the  savoury  sey. 
And  nought  but  liquids  now  can  find  their  way. 

Ramsay^s  Potms,  i.  95. 

Great  tables  ne'er  engsg'd  my  wishes. 

When  crowded  with  o'er  mony  dishes  ; 

A  healthfu'  stomach  sharply  set, 

defers  a  back-aey  piping  net.  Ibid,  ii.  863. 

IsL  §ega  is  rendered  portiuncula,  particnla,  and 
applied  to  the  division  of  the  body  of  a  man  ;  Verel. 

SEY,  s.  A  kind  of  woollen  cloth,  fonnerly 
made  by  families  for  their  own  use,  S. 
O.E.  id.  «ay,.E. 

And  ye's  get  a  green  tey  apron, 
And  wslstcoat  of  the  Lonaon  brown. 

RUmCs  &  Songt,  I  50l 
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— **To  provjd*  taa  boycs  to  be  bound  prenteites 
lor  MftYon  yoiiis  to  kane  «11  wrtes  of  working  cloth 


or  wyei.  mmdiiuul  wwrmg,  wMtKine,  iitti 
iBg,''fte.    ActaTcha.  L,  Ed.  1814,  ^  392. 


iriag,  wftftkine,  lilting,  dreaa- 
.,  Ed.  1814,  Vl  392. 
for  tbe  first  time  in  Scotland, 
inlaetared  by  SMiditnery  into  «^«,  aencs,  plaidena, 
and  other  ooeraecloilia.''    Thoin*a  Hiat.  Aberd.,  ii.  151. 
^  Mamye  reiidcn  "aaye,  clothe, "  by  Fr.  aerge  ;  B. 

fSA,   Ym  90t  b. 

The  teamed  Dr.  Ladwich  aava  that  mel  ia  an  ori- 
ginal Tentonic  wmd,  which  *'  tne  Greeka  and  Boniana 
ehasgod  in  tagmm  aind  the  French  into  aagia,  MiMiit, 
and  aofa."    Antiq.  of  Irebuxl,  p.  2G1. 

Fkaunoea  rendcn  **iSBy,  doth  "  by  Lat  "Sagnm.** 
Fkompt.  Parr. 

F^.  aa#ef«;  *'the  atnliD  aey ;  **  Cotgr.  Skinner  derivea 
il  from  Fr.  aoyc;  ItaL  aoJe,  Hiap.  sayo,  a  long-skirted 
Jacket*  a  militaiy  coat ;  all  from  Lat.  My-um,  id.  be- 
he  aaya,  aadi  doth  waa  proper  for  thia  purpoae. 


SEY.s.    The 

d 


ye  wend  to  aey  in  fere. 

Aiig.  Ftiya,44,34. 

Set-Fair^  adj.  Property^  carried  by  sea; 
but  used  to  denote  wb^t  strictly  pertains 
to  the  sea-faring  line. 

In  an  actioo  before  the  Admirdty  court  againat 
■ome  meiduuits  of  Hamburg  for  exporting  a  few  bolla 
of  wheat  from  Scotland,  **  it  wea  allegit  be  Maiater 
Johnne  Spen%  prdocntor  for  the  merchauta  of  Hain- 
huf^  that  the  aaid  Admiral,  nor  hia  deputea,  wer  na 
Jtgea  competent  in  the  taid  matter,  becaua  it  waa  na 
mg/air  naatter."    Acta  Sederunt,  16  January,  1554. 

SEY,  8.    A  shallow  tub.    Y.  Sat. 

To  SEYy  V.  a.  To  strain  any  liquid,  in  order 
to  its  purification,  -  by  making  it  to  pass 
througn  a  fine  scarce,  S. 

Thii'  r.  ia  mentioBed  by  Pabmve.  '*  I  sjfe  mylke, 
or  denae^  Je  ooaOe  do  uict.  Thia  terme  ia  to  [too] 
mocha  ncffthenM."    &  iii.  F.  361,  a. 

Lancaah.  •'  8we,  to  pat  milk,  kc  thro'  a;  aieve."  GL 
Bobbina. 

Thia  O.E.  9,  "5yv-yii  or  densyn  licoure,  Colo,** 
(Pkompt.  Parr.)  mnat  haTc  had  a  common  Origin ; 
althongh  in  form  it  variea  more  from  the  cognate  terma 
in  the  other  northern  langnagea. 

SsT-^DiSHy  8.  .The  searce  used  for  straining 
milky  S. 

Sig^-eUml  ocenra  in  the  aame  aenae  in  a  copy  of  Tak 

rwr  amid  ttoak^  Ac,  in  the  R  idiom,  Percy'a  Reliques, 
149. 

Sometime  it  waa  of  doth  in  grdne, 
Tla  now  bat  a  sigt^doui  as  you  may  Me. 

laL  air-4,  pcroolare;  A.-S.  af-oii,  ge-ae-an^  Germ. 
•ey-en,  Bdg.  ae^-en,  mjgk-tn,  Dan.*  n-er,  id. 

To  SEY,  V.  a.    To  assay,  to  try.    V.  Sat,  v. 

Sky^  Sat,  s,  1.  A  trial,  [a  small  portion  as 
a  sample  or  test ;  also,  a  taste],  the  act  of 
tasting. 

He  and  the  bll  bathe  to  tbe  Qaeyn  thai  went 

Raaawyt  hyr  fap*,  and  Krocht  hyr  till  a  tent ; 

To  dyner  bowajt  als  gudly  as  thai  can. 

And  serwit  was  with  mony  likly  man. 

Ood  panryaace  tbe  Qneyn  hail  with  birr  wrocbt, 

A  aojf  echo  tnk  off  dl  thing  that  thai  brocbt. 

Wallace  persawyt,  and  said.  We  haiff  no  dreid  ; 


I  can  nocht  trow  ladyls  wald  do  sic  deid, 
•   To  poyaoaa  men,  for  all  Ingland  to  wyn. 

WaUae€,  vUL  1271,  Ma 
Seg^  Ed.  Perth. 

ia,  *'The  Queen  heiaelf  tasted  of  all  the  food  ahe 
had  bronght  with  her,  that  the  Scota  micht  he  assured 
ahe  had  no  deaign  to  poison  them."  It  ia  abaurdly 
rendered  in  editiona ; 

An  oamy  she  took  of  all  that  gud  Ktr  thought. 

2.  An  endeavour,  an  attempt,  of  any  kind. 
1  8all  mat  a  sey  to  do  it^  S. 

Set-Piece,  Sat-Piece,  #.  A  piece  of  work 
performed  by  a  craftsman,  as  a  proof  of  his 
skill  in  any  particular  art. 

Snre  Nature  berried  mony  a  tne, 
For  sprainzs  and  bonny  spats  to  tbee  ; 
Nae  fflsir  ue  rainbow  can  impart 
Sic  glowing  ferlies  o'  her  art ; 
Whase  pencil  wrought  its  freaks  at  will 
On  thee,  the  ieg-piece  o'  ber  skill 

Ferguuon'i  Poenu,  ii.  S5. 

Set-Shot,  *.  An  opportunity  given,  in  play, 
of  regaining  all  that  one  has  lost,  Fife. 

Setal,.  8.    •*  A  trial  f  Gl.  Picken,  S.O. 

To  SEY,  r.  a.  To  see ;  the  pron.  of  Ettr. 
For. ;  [part.  pa.  seynJ] 

[Setixo,  8,    Sight,  Barbour,  xvii.  88.] 

SEYD,  *.    A  sewer,  a  passage  for  water,  Aug. 

Tent.  Bode,  canalia,  cloaca  ;  Su.-0.  saud,  a  weU. 

To  SEYG,  V.  n.  To  sink  or  fall  down.  V. 
Seo. 

[To  SE  YK,  V.  a.    To  seek;  Barbour,  x.  453.] 

[SEYLE,  ».  Good,  goodness,  Barbour,  i. 
303.    A.-S.  8(glf  a  good  time.] 

SEYME,  8.  The  work  at  which  a  woman 
sews,  S. 

— "  Ane  change— from  threid,  sejfmef  and  neidil,  to 
danae  at  the  feidil ;  from  blnsbing  to  heir  of  marriage, 
to  lauching  to  heir  of  lone."     Nicol  Burae,  F.  189,  a. 

b.  V.  Sbam. 

[SEYMLY,  adu  Comely,  well-favoured, 
Gawan  and  Gol.,  ii.  17.      V.  under  Set- 

NITT.] 

To  SEYN,  ».  tt.    To  consecrate.     V.  Stnd. 
[SEYN,  par<. /HI.     Seen,  Barbour,  vi.  21.] 
[To  SEYND,  V.  a.     To  send,  Ibid.,  iii.  748.] 

SEYNDILL,  Seindle,  Sixdill,  Sendtll, 
adv»  Seldom ;  proii.  aindle^  Loth.  8enxl^ 
S.  O.  seenily  S.  B. 

Thalrfor,  gude  folkes,  be  exampil  we  ne, 
That  there  is  nane  thus,  of  the  friends  thre, 
To  ony  man  that  may  do  gnde,  bot  ane  ; 
Almoa  deid  that  it  be  Mr  indie  tane. 

Prie9tM  of  Peblis,  A  P.  A,  i.  48. 

"Semtgll  ar  men  of  gret  glatonie  aenc  haue  lang  dayia 
or  agit  with  procea  of  yeris."    Belleud.  Deacr.  Alb., 

c.  4. 
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Tluirowt  he  is  bot  teffndiU  sene. 

^BaimuUyfu  Poewu,  pi  165. 

La.,  ht  11  seldom  sene  abroad. 

Aold  fayia  ar  tindiU  faythfal  frajrndiii  found. 

MaiUand  Poems,  p.  162. 

Thoogb  that  she  faatless  wa<«  maun  be  allow'd ; 
But  trsTeU'd  women  ar  bat  synU  trow'd. 

Bou'i  BeUnore,  p.  98. 

"Them  that  seeHtl  rides  tines  their  spurs  ;*'  S.  ProY. 
**  A  gentle  horse  should  be  aeindU  spurred  ;**  S.  ProY. 

For  now  a  fijoat  was  a'  my  stock, 
Twad  senil  e'er  be  mair. 

JL  Oatt&wa]f'i  Poems,  p.  64. 

Sibbu  says  that  this  is  a  "pcnrersion  of  Tout,  and 
Sax.  selden,  raro."  But  it  is  evidently  from  a  quite 
different  origin  ;  Su.-O.  Men  /  saender,  siogulus  ;  en  i 
saender,  singuli ;  sin,  onus,  singularis.  Ihre  marks 
tha  affinity  oetween  sin  and  Lat.  sUvjulus,  Su.-G. 
mnung,  signifies  singular ;  sinaUdes,  sineuund,  every  one 
in  his  own  way,  as  opposed  to  those  who  act  conjunctly ; 

J^nisqne  suo  modo.    in  one  instance  I  find  single  used 
or  seindle  in  a  prov.  phrase.     It  appears  as  the  ac^'* 
** Single  vse  maketh  pleasures  the  more  agreeable." 
Z.  Boyd's  Last  Battell,  p.  863. 

To  SE YNEy  V.  a.     To  see ;  [part;  pa.  set/Uj 
seen.] 

Wallace,  scho  said,  that  full  worthy  has  beyne  ; 
Than  wepyt  scho,  that  pete  was  to  reyne, 

WaUaee,  ii  S33,  MS. 

AnJUvne  for  JU^bene  for  &f,  satfne  for  say.  It  seems 
donbtfui  whether  this  idiom  was  formed  from  the  A.-S. 
infin.  or  from  the  3  pers.  pi.  pres.  indie.  In  O.  £.  we 
find  not  only,  they  saien  or  seyne,  but  /  saien.  Seyn 
ikeyt  they  say  ;  Ploughman's  Crede. 

SEYNE,  8.    A  sinew. 

Wallace,  with  that,  at  hys  lychtyn,  him  drew, 
Apon  the  crag  with  his  suera  has  him  tayne, 
Throw  brayne  and  seyne  in  sondyr  straik  the  bane. 

fVaUeice,  iL  400,  Ma 

•    A.  Su.-G.  sena,  Oerm.  sene,  id.    V.  Sexon. 

SEYNITY.      [An   errat.  for   %mfy,  fair, 
comely,  well-f a>  oui-ed.] 

He  hard  ane  bugill  blast  bryui,  and  ane  loud  blaw. 
As  the  seyniiy  sons  sUit  to  the  rest 

In  Edit.  1508  it  is  seyniiy,  which  seems  the  true 
reading  from  Fr.  signal,  Ital.  segnale,  a  signal.  Silit 
may  signify  yivfn,  from  A.-S.  syll-an,  dare,  i.e.,  he  heard 
the  loud  sound  of  a  bugle  horn  given  hastily,  from 
without,  as  a  signal  to  those  who  were  within  the  castle. 

SEYRICHT,  *.      The  name  of  a  book  men- 
.  tioned  in  A  herd.  Reg. — "  Tua  buikis,  viz. 
ane  almanack,  &  ane  callit  the  Seyricht^ 
A.  1551,  V.  21. 

Belg.  xeerecht,  marine  laws. 

[To  SEYSSj  r.  a.      To  seize,    Barbour,  ix. 
530.] 

SEYSTER,  «•      An  incongruous  mixture  of 
edibles,  Upp.  Clydes.;  synon.  Soss. 

To  Seyster,  v.  d.     To  mix  in  an  incongruous 
mode,  ibid. 

Tent,  sauss-en,  oondire.  Or  shall  we  riew  it  as  allied 
to  Isl.  seydsla,  coctio,  from  seyd-a,  decoquero  diutius? 
A.oS.  seawe,  succus,  liquor,  is  apparently  from  the  cog- 
nate Y.  seath-an,  to  boil,  E.  to  teethe. 

This  district,  however,  having  belonged  to  the  king- 


dom of  Stratclyde,  the  word  may  bo  deduced  from 
C.H.  saig,  a  mess,  seig-iaw,  to  mess. 

SH.  For  words  not  found  printed  in  this 
form,  V,  Sen. 

SHA,  Shaw,  inietj.  The  term  of  incitement 
used  to  a  dog  when  called  to  give  chase  to 
any  other  animal,  Gall. 

'*  Sha,  what  is  said  to  a  doff,  when  ordered  to  hunt ; 
Afbo  awa,  run,  yon  dog  t"  GaU.  Kncycl.  ^ 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  has  originated  from 
Fr.  ehai,  the  cat;  as  if  the  naming  of  puss  were  a 
warrant  for  the  dog  to  give  chase. 

Tent,  schowen,  fugere,  defugere ;  C.  B.  y^gog-i,  to 
stir,  to  move  ;  or  perhaps  rather  from  ane.  Goth,  ekaa^ 
insectari.     V.  Ihre,  vo.  SLaada,  videre. 

[SHA  A,  *.     A  mark,  Shetl.] 

To  SIIAB,  r.  a.  '*  To  smugtjle,  to  send  anj 
thing  away  privately  ;'*  Gall.  Encycl. 

They  shab*d  puir  Tamous  aff  to  hell 
Wr  nimble  feet 

Ibid.,  p.  847. 

As  smuggling  conveys  the  idea  of  acting  under  a 
oovert,  this  term  is  probably  allied  to  O.  Tent. 
schabhe,  sehobbet  operculum,  tecmen.  Germ,  sehaubf 
palla,  stola  muliebris  (which  \Vachter  derives  from 
Gr.  ffKiw'W,  tego) ;  Belg.  schabbetje,  "an  old  thread- 
bare cloke,  or  cote,"  Sewel ;  Su.-G.  skoefvoe,  tegmcn. 

SHABLE,  SiiABBLEy  tf.  1.  A  crooked 
sword,  or  hanger. 

"A  sea-captain  offered  to  strike  off  my  head  with  a 
shabUJ"    Cotvil,  Introd.  to  2^1ock  Poem,  p.  8. 

"Eren  the  church-vard  on  a  Sundav  was  sometimes 
the  scene  of  action,  where  two  hostile  Lairds,  with  their 
respective  adherents,  rushed  upon  one  another  with 
their  durks  and  their  tfhabbUs.**  P.  Strathdon,  Aberd. 
Statist.  Ace.,  xiii.  184. 

8u.-G.  Dan.  Belg.  sabel.  Germ,  saehel,  Fenn.  sabeli, 
a  crooked  sword,  a  scymitar.  Wachter  derives  the 
term  from  Arab,  aeif,  a  sword,  properly  of  the  falchion 
kind. 

"Gamock  having,  at  a  committee  of  Council,  railed 
at  General  Dalziel,  calling  him  a  Muscovia  beast,  who 
used  to  roast  men,  the  General  in  a  passion  struck  him 
with  the  pomel  of  his  sftable  on  the  face,  till  the  blood 
spning."    Fountainhall,  i.  159. 

Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  gives  the  term  in  its  proper 
form. 

"Yet  at  their  pleasure  was  he  compleatlv  armed 
cap>a-pe,  and  mounted  upon  one  of  the  beat  horses  in 
the  kingdome,  and  a  good  slashing  mhU  by  his  side.'* 
Rabelais,  B.  I.,  p.  18G.  In  the  original,  bracquemart. 
In  the  Errata,  however,  prefixed  to  vol.  ii.  he  refers  to 
this  as  a  mistake.     P.  186,  for  sable,  r.  ahable. 

This  is  an  O.  K  word.  Skinner  gives  sable  as  sig- 
nifying, ensis  Sarmaticus,  without  mentioning  sabre, 
Phillips  crivcs  both,  as  equally  signifying  '*a  Kind  of 
aimetar,  hanger,  or  broad  sword." 

2.  It  is  now  generally  used  to  denote  an  old 
rusty  sword  ;  Ane  auld  shable^  S. 

3.  Any  little  person  or  thing,  Strathmore. 

To  SHACH,  V.  a.     To  shape  or  form  any 

thing  in  an  oblique  way,  to  distort ;  pret. 

Jiacht;  part.  pa.  id.,  also  besliacht^  S. 

There  are  manv  cognates  in  the  other  Northern 
languages.  Isl.  ttag-a,  to  decline,  to  bend,  to  turn 
out  of  tlie  way;  deflcctere,  G.  Aiulr.;  skaga,  a  pro- 
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Boaloiy  which  stretches  obliquely ;  ttack-Kr,  ttaekr, 
•btkraiiB,  imiNur,  inequalia  habeas  opposita  latera ; 
abscB.  obiiqiiitas,  doarum  ejiisdeiii  rei  latemm  in- 
«wialita%.Landiiamab.  OL 

xbese  words  are  formed  from  Tsl.  «ia,  an  inseparable 
Miiicle,  corresponding  to  Lat.  di§,  and  denoting  dis- 
3— ctioo.  Hence  also  So.  -O.  Sgaa  akafMes^  divaricata 
•mm  alteritts  capiti  obrertere,  Ihre  i  to  lie  heads  and 
Anuet,  S.;  etaek-Of  to  set  asunder;  dtaek-a,  to  divide, 
to  bt«ak  off;  IsL  ekaegeitand,  one  who  has  unequsl 
teeth,  q.  whose  teeth  are  skaeki,  or  Bhaehell.  To  the 
aune  fountain  must  we  trace  IsL  skeifr,  Dan.  skaev, 
Qenn.  sdUf/,  E.  ekew,  and  askew,  oblique. 

Norr.  akak,  askew,  whence  Mtekke,  having  a  dis- 
torted mouth,  skiaekkiH,  distorted.  The  root  seems  to 
be  sAoo,  distorted,  the  same  with  IsL  tka. 

Shach-exd  of  a  web.  The  fag-end,  where  the 
doth  becomes  inferior  in  qualitj,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  materiab  growing  scanty,  or 
of  the  best  being  used  first,  S.  B.  Y. 
preceding  word. 

To  Shachle,  p.  a.  andn.  1.  To  use  any  thing  so 
as  to  distort  it  from  its  proper  shape  or 
direction,  S.  He  has  shaehlit  aw  hie  echoon^ 
lie  has  put  his  shoes  ouite  out  of  shape. 
Hence  S/iochlin^  unsteaay,  infirm,  S. 

2.  To  shuffle  in  walking,  S.  shochle^  Loth. 

**Had  you  such  a  shoe  on  every  foot,  you  would 
Aloelfl/*'  S.  ProT.  **  A  scornful  return  of  a  woman  to 
•  fellow  that  calls  her  aKe^  and  not  by  her  name.'* 
KeDy,  p.  142.  She  (S.  •eho)  is  pron.  in  the  same 
Maimer  as  tikoe, 

Shachle,  e.  1.  Any  instrument  or  machine 
that  is  worn  out,  S.  B. 

%•  Shachhy  *^  a  weak  animal,  all  ehaehUd  or 
shaken  ;**  Gall.  Enc. 

8.  A  feeble,  diminutive,  half-distorted  person, 
Dumfr.  In  the  part,  the  vowel  o  is  used, 
ibid.    y.  Shochled. 

Shaghled,  pari,  adj.  1.  Distorted,  twisted  ; 
as,  Shaehkd/utj  distorted  feet,  S. 

**Ye  shape  shoon  by  your  sin  Aaehltd  feet;" 
Bamsay's  8.  Pn>T.,  p.  88. 

I  ipier^d  for  my  cousin,  fh'  coathy  snd  sweet, — 
And  how  her  new  shoon  fit  her  anld  shaekTl  feet 

Bume,  It.  25QL 
L^g.  ekoMt, 

Tent.  scAoA/,  wehkl^  obliquus.    V.  Shach. 
Perhaps  the  pronncial  E.  t.  ShaU  may  be  viewed  as 
allied.     "  To  Shale  (proper  to  the  feet)  in  with  the 
heels,  and  out  with  the  toes  ;**  Thoresby,  Bay*s  Lett.» 
p.836w 

S.  rWom  out,  discarded,  cast  away;  as  in 
the  phrase,  ShachUd  shoon  or  shoes'ly  metaph. 
applied  to  a  female  that  has  been  deserted 
bv  her  lover,  or  thrown  aside  like  a  pair  of 
Md  shoes,  S. 

"Colonel  Douglas  Ashton — ^heard  the  Marqnis  of 

A say, — that  his  kinsman  had  made  a  better 

anangement  for  himself,  —and  that  Bncklaw  was  wel- 
come to  the  wearing  of  IUvenswood*s  shaughUd shoes.** 
£ride  of  Lammermoor,  iii.  9,  lOi 


[To  SHACK,  V.  a.  and  n.     To  shake,  to 
cause  to  shake,  S.     Y.  Shak.] 

[Shack,  s.    A  shake,  a  wrestle,  S.] 

[Shack-a-fa',  s,  a  wrestling  match,  Clydes., 
BanflFs.] 

SHACKLE-BANE,  s.      1.   The  wrist,  S, 
improperly  written  shekel  bane. 

He  TOwU  to  be  sa  disappointed. 

Ana  drags,  till  he  has  maist  disjointed 

His  shekel  bane.— 

RoMuay^  Poems,  il  405. 

Contrive  na  we,  your  shakle  liana 
Wm  mak  but  UtUe  streik. 

Poems  in  the  Buchan  DiaUett  p.  85. 

.  the  bone  on  which  shackles  are  fixed.      A.  Bor. 


kle  of  the  arm,  id. 


q.  tJ 
shaCi 

2.  Used,  perhaps  ludicrously,  to  denote  the 
pastern  of  a  norse. 

"An*  the  qnick  sands  get  a  grip  an  yor  nagg's 
shakle  bene^ — heel  womble  doun  the  bourn  ;  and  woar 
an  [are?]  ye  then?'*  Franck's  Northern  Memoirs, 
p.  61. 

SHAFT,  s.  A  handle ;  as  a  whip-shaft^  the 
handle  of  a  whip,  S, 

Sa.>G.  sikaft,  Isl.  tkapt,  manobrinm. 

[SHAFTS,  s.  pi  The  jaws,  Shetl. ;  pron. 
chafts  in  South  and  West  of  S.] 

SHAFTS,  s.    A  kind  of  woollen  cloth,  Aberd. 

"Clothes  mannfactored  from  the  above  wool, — 
three  quarters  to  yard  broad  seys,  sarges,  shaJUt 
pJaidincs,  baizes,  linsey-woolseys,  jemmies,  and 
strippea  apron  stuffs."     Statist  Ace.  (Aberd.)  zix. 

ao8. 

SHAO,  s.  1.  The  refuse  of  barley,  or  that 
which  IS  not  properly  filled,  generally  given 
to  horses  or  cattle,  S.  dichtingsj  synon. 

"Mr.  Robert  Meiklejohn,  brewer,  Alloa,  sowed 
a  quantity  of  shag,  from  English  barley,  crop  1S20, 
being  the  skimmings  of  his  maut  cisterns.  Edin.  Cal. 
Mercury,  9th  Dec.  1S22. 

2,  The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  re- 
fuse of  oats,  Strathmore. 

"Oats  hare  about  ten  times  the  quantity  of  Aag 
they  had  last  year."    Caled.  Merc,  Nov.  13,  1823. 

As,  in  thrashing,  the  beards  are  not  so  easily  sepa- 
lated  from  this  kmd  of  corn,  as  that  which  is  fully 
ripened,  it  may  have  received  its  name  from  this  cir- 
cumstance; from  Su.-G.  skatgg,  hair  in  general,  hence 
applied  to  the  beard ;  IsL  skegg,  Dan.  skiaegg,  id. 
A.-S.  sceagf,  coma. 

[SHAG,  *.     Same  as  Seoo,  q.  v.,  Banffs.] 

[To  SIIAGGLE,  r.  a.  To  corrode  a  sub- 
stance by  gnawing  it,  to  gnaw,  Shetl.  Dan. 
sagle^  to  slaver.] 

[To  SII AGL,  V.  a.  To  cut  raggedly,  as  with 
a  blunt  instrument,  ibid.  Isl.  seiglj  tough, 
saglity  to  cut  badly.] 

[SHAIR,*.     A  chair,  ibid.] 
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[To  SHAIR|  V.  a.  To  rub  one  body  against 
another,  to  grate,  to  grind ;.  as,  ^To  Mhair 
the  teeth,**  ibid.] 

SHAIRN,^.   The  dung  of  cattle.   V.Sharn. 

[SHAIVLE,  *.    Distortion,  Banffs.] 

[To  Shaivxe,  v.  a.  To  distorty  to  become 
distorted,  ibid.     V.  Suavel.] 

[Shamtle-moo't,  adj.  Having  the  mouth 
distorted,  ibid.] 

To  SHAK,  Shake,  v.  a.  [1.  To  shake, 
wrestle.     V.  Shack.] 

2.  To  reduce,  emaciate ;  one  is  said  to  be  sair 
ihaken^  when  much  emaciated  by  disease  or 
loog  conBnement,  S. 

To  Shak  one*9  crap.  To  speak  loudly  and 
Tehemently,  to  give  vent  to  one's  ill 
humour,  S.B. 

Afore  ye  lat  him  get  o*er  oMikle  time 

To  9ckak  hit  cnu),  and  scaakl  you  for  the  qnean. 

Be  baold  enoagh  to  tell  him  a'  vour  mind. 

Shirre//  Poemt,  pi  M. 

This  metaph.  seems  borrowed  from  the  cackling  of 
*  fowl,  when  provoked. 

To  Shak  afoot.    To  dance,  S. 

— Sweeter  far  than  ony  tongue  can  tell. 
Was  that  first  night  I  thook  a  fool  vrV  NelL 

A,  Seott'B  Poems,  1811,  pi  97. 

To  Shak  a  fa*  (fall),  to  grapple,  to  wrestle, 
S.    V.  Faw. 

Shak,  Shake,  s.  1.  Emaciation,  as  described 
above  ;  as,  a  sair  shake,  S. 

[2.  His  nae  great  shakes,  not  of  good  character 

S.] 

Shak-down,  Shake-down,  s.  "A  tem- 
porary bed  made  on  the  floor,  when  a  house 
IS  crowded  ;**  S.  V.  Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Ob- 
serv.,  p.  173. 

It  IS  Also  nsed  metaph. 

They're  taen  him  neist  up  in  their  arms. 

And  made  his  shak-down  in  the  hams. 

AUan  0*  Maui,  Jamieson's  PoptU,  BaU.,  \L  SSflL 

*'  The  same  blanket  which  serves  them  for  a  mantle 
by  day,  is  made  a  part  of  their  beddinc  at  night,  which 
is  flenerally  spread  upon  the  floor  :  this  I  think  they 
eaU  a  Shaiedaicn,'*    Bart's  Letters,  i.  107. 

Shake-rag-like,  adj.  Resembling  a  tatter- 
demalion, South  of  S. 

'*  'He  was  a  shake-rag-iike  fellow,'  he  said,  'and  he 
dared  to  say  he  had  gypsy  blood  in  bis  veins.' "  Guy 
Mannering,  ii.  77. 

[SHALD,  Shall,  Shale,  adj.    Shallow,  S.] 

[Shalloch,  s.  a  small  shallow  tin  vessel, 
Banffs.] 


SllALLOCliY,  adi.  Shallow.  **  Shallochy 
Landj  land  of  a  shallow  nature;**  Gall. 
£nc. 

SHALE,  #.      A  name  given  to  alum  ore,  S. 

[SHALES,  s.  1.  A  shade  of  grey  peculiar 
to  the  wool  of  Shetland  sheep,  Shetl. 

2.  Hoar  frost,  ibid.] 

SHALL,  s.      The  scale  suspended  from  a 
balance  for  weighing,  Aberd. 
Tent,  sckaele  van  de  waeghe,  lanz  ;  Belg.  sehal,  id.  a 

SHALL,  s.  1.  A  shell,  Aberd.  Isl.  and  Su.- 
G.  skalf  testa. 

[2.  A  shawl,  Clydes.] 

SHALLOCH,  adj.  Plentiful,  abundant^ 
Meams.    V.  Hammit. 

[SHAL^iOCH,  s.    V.  under  Shald.] 

[SHALJULLINS,  *.  pi.  1.  Small  pieces, 
Shetl.    V.  MooL. 

2.  As  an  adv.,  in  small  pieces,  ibid.] 

SHALT»  s.  A  horse  of  the  smallest  size ; 
Shaltie^  dimin.,  Aberd. ;  the  same  with 
Sheltie. 

When  near  the  town,  he  made  a  halt, 
And  lighted  there,  and  left  the  shalt. 

W.  Beaiti€*s  Tales,  p.  29. 

To  SHAM,  V.  a.  To  strike,  Loth. ;  as,  Fll 
sham  your  legs. 

To  SHAMBLE,  Shaslmel,  v.  a.  and  n.  1. 
To  rack  the  limbs  by  striding  too  far ;  as, 
You^ll  shamble  y  our  sell ^  pron.  sfiammil,  Ang. 

2.  To  distort,  to  writhe ;  as,  "He  shambled 
his  mou*  at  me,**  S.B.;  synon.  &hevel,  Showl. 

3.  To  distort  the  face,  to  make  a  wr)'  mouth,  S. 

Hence  shambU-cha/ts,  wry  mouth,  distorted  chops, 
S.  B. 

Compare  yon  then  to  Thersites, 
Wna  for's  ill-scrappit  tongue, 
An'  shambU-cha/lSf  got  on  his  back 
Puss  wi'  the  nine  tails  hung. 

Poems  in  the  Buchan  Dialect,  p.  24. 
v.  Sembtl. 

[Shamm EL-SHANKS,  s.  pi.  Crooked  legs; 
also  applied  to  a  person  whose  legs  are 
crooked.] 

SHABi3i£L-snANKiT,a((;.  Havingcrooked  legs, 
Teviotd. 

SHAMBO,  Shambo-leather,  s.  The 
leather  called  shamoyj  S. 

— No  windy  flourished  flying  feathers, 
No  sweet  pemiusted  thambo  leathers. 

Watson's  Coil.,  I  2^ 

•  SHAME,  s.  Often  used  in  profane  language 
as  a  substitute   for  the  devirs   name,  as, 
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Shame  tart^  S,B.;  or  in  imprecation,  as, 
SlawNr  oil  ye.  Shame  f J  ye,  i.e.,  befall  yon, 
&;  ajmoD.  with  FouU  Sorrow,  Misehief^  &c. 


I  think  on  thii  warM's  pelf, 
And  how  little  I  haa  o*t  to  myself ; 
I  Ml  when  I  ioolc  on  m  j  tbraulbare  coat, 
And  tkamtfeC  the  gear  and  the  bacrie  o't 

MtrS9  cur.,  it  19l 
btadrjf. 
It  ia  >  ainguiar  ooincidenee,  that  Sa.-0.  Taat  mig 
jMmmem,  ahoald  have  a  aimilar  application ;  Diabo- 
na  MO  aaferat.  Ihre,  however,  pernaps  not  very  n»- 
tanUy  Tiawa  skamm  in  this  acceptation,  as  contract- 
•d  from  IbL  skieu/nan,  maleiicua,  q.  9caUhtnan,  I 
voold  prefer  considering  it  as  a  metaph.  ase  of  ahamm, 
podor ;  or  as  meant  to  point  out  the  father  of  our  shame. 

[SHAME-REEL,  or  Shamit  Dance.  In 
■everal  counties  of  Scotland-  this  was  the 
name  of  the  first  dance  after  the  celebration 
of  a  marriage.  It  was  perfonned  by  the 
bride  and  best  man,  ana  the  bridegroom 
and  best  maid.  The  bride's  partner  asked 
what  was  to  be  the  **  shame  spring,'*  and 
she  commonly  answered — **  Through  the 
world  will  I  gang  wC  the  lad  that  loes  me,** 
which,  on  being  communicated  to  the 
fiddlers,  was  struck  up,  and  the  dance 
went  on  somewhat  punctiliously,  while  the 
goests  looked  on  in  silence,  and  greeted 
the  close  with  applause.  This  dance  was 
common  in  Forfarshire  twenty  years  ago. 
The  origin  of  the  term  is  sufficiently  obvious 
in  the  ihamefaeedneze  of  the  bride.J 

SHAMLOCH,  e.  A  cow  that  has  not  calved 
for  two  years;  W.  Loth.     Gael.  etmbeA,  id. 

SHAMS,  e.  pL    Legs.    Fr.  JanibeSf  id. 

SHAN,  adj.  1.  <«  Pitiful,  silly,  poor ;"  Gl. 
Rftmffi 

Of  nmqnhile  John  to  lie  or  hann, 

Shaws  hnt  iU  wiU,  and  looks  ri^ht  akan.— 

Te'rt  BSTer  rugget»  ahan.  nor  kittle, 

But  blyth  and  |^bbT. 
JUuua/a  i'oema,  I  225,  it  829. 

S.  Shan  would  seem  to  be  used  in  Ayrs.,  as 
signifying  backward,  averse. 

An'  tbo'  we  stownlins  eat,  yet  man 
At  theft  an*  robbing  is  na  man. 
In  ither  kintriea  far  awa 
He  thinks't  aae  harm  to  rob  ara. 

The  Twa  Rata^  PickeiCa  Poems,  L  67. 

Thia  term  may*  however,  be  allied  to  C.  B.  yagam^ 
AfiBor.  ngan,  light,  inconsiderable  ;  inconatant,  waver- 
'  )g,  Tain*  &c. ;  Lhuyd. 

Allied  nerhaps  to  A.-S.  eeande.  Tent,  sehande,  ig- 

NBiniA,  dedecus ;  Su.-G.  aka^nd-a,  probro  afBcere. 

Shan,  ahame-faoedncss,  bashfulness;  Line.  Gl.  Grose. 

SHAND,  adj.  The  same  with  Shan^  but  ap- 
parently used  in  a  stronger  sense,  as  signt- 
tying  worthless,  South  of  S. 

M'l  doubt  Olossin  will  prove  but  ahand  after  a\ 
mistress^*  said  Jabos,  as  he  passed  through  the  litde 


ooy  way.' 


the  bar ;  *  l»ut  this  is  a  gndo  half-crown 
Gny  Mannering,  ii.  187.     *'Base  coin. 
GL  Antiquary. 

To  SHANE,  V.  a.  To  heal,  to  cure ;  properly 
used  to  denote  the  supposed  effect  of  super- 
stitions observances,  Galloway. 

It  oecuB  IB  the  account  given  of  the  magical 
litea  wmtd  isr  reooTering  a  cow  that  is  considerMl  as 

**  A  bwnusg  peat  is  laid  down  (m  the  threshold  of 
the  b^  door ;— if  she  walks  quietly  over  the  peat,  she 
remains  aaenred  ;  but  if  she  first  smell,  then  lets  a 
■pang  over  it  with  a  billy  [the  act  of  bellowing],  she  is 
then  shameO^  ened.*'    Gall.  Enc.,  p.  210. 

It  is  also  mentioned  under  the  word  Sinn,  to  wash. 

**^^obahly  this  and  ahcme,  that  which  breaks  witch- 
crafl,  are  oae ;  red-hot  irons  are  sometimes  thrown  into 
a  dioiB,  ao  tkat  it  may  get,  or  that  the  cream  therein 
mM[  beeoBM  butter ;  this  is  termed  ahaning,**    P.  427. 

nis  ia  iBOBcdiately  a  corr.  of  S.  Sane,  r.  That 
Sjfnd,  or  aa  here  written  Sinn,  is  a  .corr.  of  the  aame 

to  be  little  reason  to  doubt. 


SHANG,  8.  A  sort  of  luncheon  ;  **  thang  o* 
breed  and  cheese,  a  piece, — a  bite  between 
meak ;"  Gall.  Enc. 

laL  sfao^  signfiirs  cruata,  cortex. 

SHANGAN,  Shanjax,  Suanjie,  t.  **A  stick 
cleft  at  one  end,  for  putting  the  tail  of  a 
iiog  in,  by  way  of  mischief,  or  to  frighten 
him  away  ;**  Gl.  Burns,  S. 

Bel  dap  a  Aangan  on  ber  tail 

Bums,  liL  82. 

Aad  On^bie  skelp'd  before  the  fae, 

like  Golly  wi  a  Aangin, 

Damdson'a  Sttuons,  p.  20L 

It  is  fiaoniiffd  Aangie,  Boxb.  A  letter  is  some- 
timci  fastraed  by  this  means  to  the  tail  of  a  dog,  who 
earriea  ii  to  the  place  appointed,  faster  than  it  would 

Ga^  mimnigh'am,  to  couple,  to  yoke. 

PerluipB  originally  the  same  with  Shangie,  a.  q.  a 
riiarirlft.  As  denoting  what  is  dooen,  it  may,  how- 
ever, ba  derived  from  the  lal.  part,  ska,  signifying 
disjnctaoB.    V.  Suacr.    Hence, 

To  Shakgie,  V.  a.  To  inclose  in  a  cleft  piece 
of  wood,  S.A. 

A  bridal  haudin  at  the  miH, 
Tike  watch  were  there  resortin. 

To  dtungie  ilka  lassie's  tail. 

Rev.  7.  MicoTa  Poems,  iL  S. 

SHANGIE,  $.  1.  A  shackle  that  runs  on 
the  stake  to  which  a  cow  is  bound  in  the 
byre;  hence  also  called  rin^shaekle^  Fife. 
V.  Shanoax. 

2.  The  cbaiu  by  which  dogs  are  coupled,  Fife. 

Hcnee^  it   baa   been    supposed,   the    term    Collie" 

Aangie,  q.  **a  quarrel  between  two  dogs  which  are 

bound  with  the  same  chain,  which  must  be  the  more 

violent  as  they  cannot  get  away  from  each  other.** 

It  most  be  observed,  that,  in  Fife  the  term  is  used 

sense .  aa  denoting  a  chain.     Perhaps 

k  liquid  modification  of  Fr.  ehabie,  a 


SHANGIE,  adj.    Thin,  meagre,  S. 

Gael.  aNmy',  small,  slender,  sTender-waisted ;  aeang^ 
aim,  to  make  slender  or  thin^  to  grow  slender ;  Shaw. 
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ShanginesSi  8.  The  state  of  being  slender, 
meagrenesSy  S. 

•  SHANK,  s.  [1.  A  leg;  the  leg  of  a  stock- 
ingi  a  stocking  in  the  process  of  knitting, 

s.] 

2.  The  handle ;  as,  *^  the  shank  o'  a  spune ;  ** 
[also,  the  prong  of  a  knife  or  a  fork  that 
goes  into  tiic  handle,]  S. 

3.  The  projecting  point  of  a  hill,  S.   V.  Now. 

*'  I  heard  s  queer  unearthly  greet  coming  down  the 
§kank,  and  wizing  ay  nearer  and  nearer  to  tlie  byre 
door."    BUekw.  Mag.,  Nov.  1820,  p.  201, 

4.  The  pit  or  shaft  that  is  sank  for  reaching 
the  coals,  S.    V.  Schank. 

From  A.-S. '  teene^ti,  .to  sink ;  or  perhapi  the  E. 
word,  ak'-denottne  a  handle,  it  used  metapn.,  in  the 
same  manner  is  anaft  for  a  pit. 

Nine  score  o^  fsthonu  ManJb  down  lead. 
To  let  the  hammerin*  core  in. 

A.  WUttnCs  Poeuu,  1790,  p.  265. 

To  Shank,  v.  a.  and  n.  1.  To  sink- a  [shaft 
for.  water  or  for  coal] ;  as,  *Vto  shank  for 
coals,**  Clydes, 

— "Three  new  ooal-heughs  were  thanked  in  the 
Donray  moor,  and  ever  since  there  has  heen  a  great 
plenty  €d  that  necessary  article."  Annals  of  the  Pa- 
rish, p.  64. 

[2.  To  fit  with  a  prons^  or  a  handle ;  as,  to 
shank  a  fork.  West  of  S.] 

3.  To  knit  stockings,  ibid.,  Aberd. 

4.  To  travel  on  foot ;  as,  '*  I  shankit  every  fit 
o*  the  road." 

[5.  To  go,  depart;  also,  to  send,  despatch; 
as,  ^  I'll  shank  to  bed  noo,**  "  Shank  them 
to  bed,**  S-] 

To  Shank  o/,  v.  n.  To  depart  quickly,  S. 
y.  under  Scuanks. 

To  Shank  aff^  v.  a.  1.  To  send  off  without 
ceremony,  S. 

"They  think  they  should  be  lookit  after,  and  some 
say  ye  shoald  haith  be  skanlHi  of  till  Edinburgh 
eastle.**    Antiquary,  iii.  146. 

8.  To  set  off  smartly ;  to  walk  away,  depart, 
or  vanish  quickly,  S. 

It's  use  sae  very  lang  sinsyne. 
That  I  gaed  thankin  aff  to  shine 
At  kirk  o*  Deer. 

Tarnu^a  Poems,  p.  87. 

— Syne  «ed  a  fearfu*,  dreary  croon. 
An'  aff"  for  aye  be  thanket 
Wi'  Death  that  day. 

A.  WiUoH*s  Poems,  1790.  p.  202. 

To  Shank  one*s  self,  atra,  v.  a.     To  take  one's 

self  off  quickly,  S. 

*"Naf  na,  I  am  no  a  Roman,' said  Edie.  'Then 
sihank  yoursel  awa*  to  the  double  folk,  or  singlo  folk, 
that's  Uie  Rpiscopals  or  Presbyterians  yonder.  "  An- 
tiquary, ii.  308. 

VOL.  IV. 


Shankkb,  s.     1.  a  knitter  of  stockings,  S. 

**8ekmmH^  stoekiags.      Sehanlerg,  the  women  who 
kmftlhsM;'*6i^w 

[2.  A  tinker  <^  shafts;  as,  ^'a  well-shankerj 
a  pU'sksimker;'  West  of  S.] 

Shanks,  «.  pL    Stockings.    V.  Schank. 

Suaxks-naigib,  «.  To  ride  on  Sfianks  Mare, 
Nag^  er  Nagy^  a  low  phrase,  signifying  to 
travel  od  foot,  S.     V.  Gl.  Shirr. 


««' 


No  jasi  aao  far ;  I  maun  gang  there  on  Shanks' 


MWf."    Sir  A.  Wylie,  ii.  22. 

And  ay  until  the  day  he  died. 
He  lade  on  good  shanks  nagy,  ■ 

Ritson*s  3,  Songs^  i.  182. 

SHANKU31, «.  A  person,  or  beast,  that  has 
long  small  legs ;  Orkn.     V.  Sohaxk. 

SIIANNACH,  s.  Commonly  expl.  a  bone- 
fire;  bat  properly  one  lighteaon  Ilallow-eve, 
Perths.;  sometimes  shinicU. 

It  k  a  eorr.  from  Gael.  Samhnag,  or,  as  it  is  other- 
wise written,  Samh-*in,  the  great  festival  observed  by 
the  Gbtte  aft  the  boginning  of  winter.  Dr.  Smith, 
hanaic  spoken  of  BeUant,  says : 

'*T1ie  other  of  these  solemnities  was  held  upon 
Hallow-eTa^  which,  in  Gaelic,  still  retains  the  name  of 
jSamA-'an.  The  word  signifies  thefirt  qf  peaces  or  the 
tune  of  kindling  the  fire  for  maintaimng  tiie  peace. 
It  was  at  thai  season  that  the  Druids  usually  met  in 
the  moat  eentrical  places  of  every  country,  to  adjust 
evety  di^nta,  and  decide  every  controversy.  On  that 
occssioa,  aU  ib%  fire  in  the  country  was  extinguished 
on  the  preeediog  evening,  in  order  to  be  supplied,  the 
aezi  day,  fay  a  portion  of  the  holy  fire  which  was 
kindled  and  eonaecrated  by  the  Druids.  Of  this,  no 
petaOB  who  had  infringed  the  peace,  or  was  become 
ohaoiioas  to  any  breach  of  law,  or  any  failure  in  duty 
to  have  any  share,  till  he  had  first  made  all  the 


reparation  and  submission  which  the  Druids  required 
of  hiss.  Whoever  did  not,  with  the  most  implicit 
obediencei,  agree  to  this,  had  the  sentence  of  exoom* 
monication,  more  dreaded  than  death,  immediately 
deaooBoed  against  him.  None  were  allowed  to  give 
him  home  or  fire,  or  shew  him  the  least  office  of 
hananity,  nnder  the  penalty  of  incurring  the  same 


**  In  man^  parts  of  Scotland,  these  Hallow-eve  fires 
oontinne  still  to  be  kindled;  and,  in  some  places, 
shoald  any  family,  through  negligence,  allow  their 
fire  to  go  out  on  that  night,  or  on  Whitsuntide,  [Gael. 
B^ilUUn,\  they  may  find  a  difficulty  in  getting  a  supply 
from  their  neighbours  the  next  momioff.^'  Gaelic 
Antiqaities,  HisL  Druids,  p.  31-33.     V.  ilALLOW.EBir 
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Similar  rites  were' observed  in  Ireland.  O'Halloran 
anerts  that  Samhaim  was  the  name  given  to  the  moon. 
This  planet  was  undoubtedly  worshipped  by  the 
of  SamXain  ;  and  as  the  feast  of  BeC  or  the  sun, 
^proclaimed  by  fires  and  other  public  rejoicings  on 
May' eve,  so  was  that  of  Samhaln,  or  the  moon,  the 
eve  of  November.**    Hist.,  i.  113. 

"It  was  the  custom  on  the  eves  of  Samhain  and -Bel, 
or  of  November  and  May,  for  the  priests  to  light  up 
holy  fires  through  tlie  kingdom  ;  all  culinary  fires 
whatever  to  be  then  extinguished,  nor  to  be  rekindled 
bnt  by  soom  of  these  new  ones. — In  that  portion  of  the 
imperiid  domain  taken  from  Munster,  he  [Tuatlui] 
erected  a  magnificent  temple  called  Flachta,  sacred  to 
the  fire  of  Samhain^  and  to  the  Samnothel,  or  priests  of 
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lb«  aooa.  Hero^  on  •v^ry  eve  of  November,  were  the 
fine  ol  SmmAam  Ughted  up,  with  great  pomp  and  cere- 
■mhjT*  Um  monaren,  the  Drnids,  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
kiupdooi  attending. — ^It  was  deemed  an  act  of  the 
higEest  tnipiety  to  kindle  the  winter  fires  from  any 
•iSor  t  nna  for  this  favour  the  head  of  every  house 
paid  •  aembal,  or  threepence,  tax,  to  the  Arch-Druid 
of  Samham,  In  like  manner,  every  May  eve  was  the 
trs  of  Bel  lighted  np^  in  the  temple  of  Uisneach." 

Ibld.y     PU     221. 

This  writer  lnieie%  that  the  worshippers  of  the 
moon  '*  were  called  hy  both  Greeks  and  Latins  Sam- 
mcikei,  probably  from  the  Irish  tSamhain-Dia ;  as  being 
votaries  of  ike  goddem  Samhain.**  Ibid.,  p.  114.  Ir. 
ioniA  is- the  sun ;  alsob  the  summer. 

SHANNAOH,  «•  A  word  used  in  this  form, 
**It  is  ill  shannagh  in  you  to  do"  this  or 
that ;  i.e..  It  is  i)l  your  part,  o»  it  is  un- 
grateful in  you- to  do  so. 

Ferliaps  from  Ir.  Gael,  smtji,  prosperity,  happiness ; 
q.  *'it  cannot  conduce  to  |rour  happiness;'*  or  allied 
lo  iflBiinflci^,  crafty,  conning,  as  equivalent  to  the 
pkimse^  **It  is  ill  policy.**  lu.  ekan-a  signifies  emen- 
daiit  moliorari;  o.  '*It  will  not  make  the  matter 
bottor.**    8n.-0.  jtoen  is  rendered  judicium. 

[SHANTIE,  9.  A  urinal,  Shetl.  V. 
Ghantt.] 

I^SHANTIL,  adj.  "A  thing  is  said  to  be 
^Aaniir'  when  it  is  amissing,  and  supposed 
to  be  carried  off  by  fairies ;  perhaps  from 
the  word  gnehanUd,  GI..ShetI.J 

SHAP,  «•  A  shop,  Ettr.  For.  Teut.  achap^ 
promptuarium.    Y.  Chap. 

To  SHAPE  aiMiy,  v.  a.    To  drive  away. 

Aae  cnisit  fox  lay  hid  in  roz  ;— 
Kane  aught  him  skape  away, 

S^pee.  Oodly  Sanga^  p.  & 

Lord  HaQes  renders  it,  without  any  apparent  reason, 
*«oat  off.** '  It  is  certainly  alUed  to  Germ,  ichieben^ 
§ekmff-€m^  to  drive ;  Teut.  eehuyf-en^  id,  Kiiian. 

SHAPINGS.  9.£L  The  small  bits  of  cloth 
that  are  cut  on  with  the  scissors  in  shaping 
any  piece  of  dress,  S.     [Syn.  coUinga^  coUs^ 

SHARDy  «.  A  little  despicable  creature; 
used  as  a  term  of  reproach.  This  term  is 
often  applied  contemptuously  to  a  child; 

J^neraliy  to  one  that  is  puny  or  deformed, 
berd.;  q.  ^a  mere  fragment." 

Either  a  figurative  use  of  £.  ahard,  A.-S.  aceard,  a 
fragment;  or  allied  to  Isl.  akard-a,  mtnuere;  Su.-G. 
afaifti,  fractnra ;  IsL  ekard,  laesio ;  whence  lidiMkarti, 
laeoiomembri;  YereL 

To  SHARE,  r.  a.    To  pour  off  the  lighter 

Etrts  of  a  liquid  from  the  heavier,  Lanarks., 
ttr.  For.;  the  same  with  Schire^  v. 

To  Share,  v.  n.  Applied  to  liquids,  wheu 
they  separate  in  a  vessel  into  two  or  more 
parts,  ib. 

Shariks,  «.  pL  The  useless  or  less  valuable 
part  of  liquids,  whether  poured  off  or  re- 
maining in  a  vessel,  ibid. 


[SHARO,  adj.  Tiny,  mean,  lean,  withered, 
Perths.] 

Sharo,  a.  1.  A  tiny,  mischievous  creature, 
Kinross,  Perths. 

2.  Petulant^  unnecessary  expostulation,  ib. 

To  Shaeg,  v.  a.  To  tease ;  applied  to  lan- 
guage, Shetl. 

Shargar,  Sharger,  a.  A  lean  person,  a 
scrag ;  sometimes  used  to  denote  a  weakly 
child,  S.,  also  ahargan. 

At  fint  I  thought  but  little  of  the  thins ; 
But  mischiefs  mother's  bat  like  midget  wing. 
I  nerer  dream'd  things  wad  ha  gane  this  length ; 
But  we  have  e'en  seen  ahargart  gather  strength. 
That  seven  years  hare  sitten  in  tne  flet, 
And  yet  have  bangsters  on  their  boddom  set 

Roaa*a  UeUnore,  p.  89. 

V.  pLAT-rsiR  and  Waktdbaobl. 

[To  Shargar,  v.  a.  and  n.  1.  To  stunt  in 
growth;  to  grow  or  become  stunted,  Banffs.] 

[Shargart,  adj.     Stunted,  ibid.] 

Shargie,  adj.    Thin,  shrivelled,  Ayrs. 

[Shargin,  j>arf.  adj.      Peevish,  carping;  as, 

a  ahargin  body,  Shetl.] 

i  Ir.  Gael  aearg,  dry,  withered  ;  aearg-am,  to  wither, 

I       pine  away,  consume;  (hence  Ir.  aearg,  **a  worthleaa 

man  or  beast ;  '*   O'Reilly) ;   aearganach,   dried   up, 

withered. 

[SHARLES,  a.     Charles,  a  name,  Shetl] 

[SHARL-PIN,  a.  The  pin  that  connect.s  a 
hinge  of  a  door,  ibid.] 

SHARN,  SiiEARN,  SiiAiRN,  a.  The  dung  of 
oxen  or  cows,  S.  acam,  A.  Bor. 

They  tnm'd  me  out,  that's  true  enough, 

To  stand  at  city  bar, 
That  I  may  clean  up  ilka  sheugh. 

Of  a'  the  aham  and  glanr. 

R,  OaUoway*a  Poetna,  p.  SO. 

Fttff  play'd  the  priming— heels  owr  ither. 
They  fell  in  ahaim, 

Magni^a  Siller  Oun,  p.  51. 

A.-S.  aeeamt  Fria.  ecAam,  Dan.  akamf  dung. 

[To  Sharn,  Shakney,  v.  a.  To  daub  with 
the  dung  of  oxen  or  cows,  S.] 

Sharney,  Siiarny,  adj.  Bedaubed  with 
cows'  dung,  S. 

**  Ye  shine  like  the  sunny  side  of  a  aharney  weght  ;*' 
i.e.,  an  instrument  for  winnowing  corn  ;  Ramsay 'a  S. 
Prov.,  p.  86.  This  is  spoken  in  ridicule  of  those  who 
appear  fine. 

SHARNEY-rAC'D,  adj.  Having  the  face  be- 
fouled with  cow-dung. 

And  there  will  be  Juden  Maclonrie — 
With  flea-lugged  aharney-fac'd  Laurie,  &c. 

myUuaome  bridal.  Herd: a  Coll.,  iL  25. 

Sharney-Peat,  a.  A  cake  consisting  of 
cows*  dung  mixed  with  coal-dross^  dried  in 
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the  snn,  and  used  in  some  places  by  the 
poor  for  fuel,  S. 

Cofwru*  dung,  dried  for  the  nme  pnrpOMt  it  called 
MMiii^i^  A.  Bor.  Ray. 

Sharnib,  «•      A  name  given  to  the  person 
who  cleans  a  cow-house,  S. 

SHARPmO-STANE,  «.    1.  A  whetstone, 

s. 

[2.  Metaph.,  any  severe  lesson  hy  experience 
18  often  so  called.  West  of  S.,  Banffs.] 

SHARRACHIE,  adj.    Cold,  chill,  piercing ; 
a  term  applied  ta  the  weather,  S.  B. 

Sometimes  it  ie  proo.  skdlaekie,  which  is  possibly 
the  original  word,  from  the 


fountain  with  chiu, 
written  9^iR  by  Doag. 

SH ARROW,  adj.  1.  Bitter,  in  relation  to 
the  taste;  also  used  in  a  general  sense, 
Caithn. 

2.  Keen ;  as,  a  sharrow  craver,  one  who  acts 
the  part  of  a  dun,  ibid. 

This,  it  is  probaUe,  is  originally  the  same  with 
SharraMe,  But  both  words  are  radically  different  from 
SkeBackiet  although  synonymes.  Sharrow  and  Shar» 
raehU  may  be  allira  to  Su.-G.  ifatrr,  nix  frigore  densata, 
■now  so  hardened  by  frost  as  to  bear  the  footsteps  of 
men  and  beasts ;  Isl.  ifatri^  id.  This  properiy  signifies 
the  crust  of  any  thing ;  and  has  been  viewed  as  a  term 
allied  to  Lat.  scaro,  the  crust  of  a  wound,'  Sn.-G. 
tkaerra,  a  wound,  a  fncture  in  the  skin.  But  whatever 
be  the  origin  of  the  Su.-G.  and  IsL  terms,  although 
strictly  denoting  the  effect  of  severe  weather,  they 
night  naturally  be  transferred  to  that  state  of  the 
atmosphere  whence  this  originates.  Ir.  and  Qael. 
marbk  signifies  bitter^  shaip,  severe. 

[To  SHARRY,  ~v,  n.  To  quarrel,  dispute, 
Banffs.] 

[Sharrt,  8.     A  quarrel,  dispute,  ibid.] 

[Sharrtin,  Sharrdsan.  1.  As  an  adj., 
quarrelsome,,  fault-finding,  ibid. 

2.  As  a  «.,  the  act  of  quarrelling,  ibid.] 

SHATHMONT, «.  A  measure  of  six  inches 
in  length. 

His  legs  were  scarce  a  tkatkwtiomft  lengthy 
And  thick  and  thimber  was  his  thighs. 

Jlitmm't  S,  Songa,  ii  1S8. 

It  is  more  properly  written  Schaitmox,  q.  v. 

To  SHAUCHLE,  v.  n.  To  walk  with  a 
shuffling  or  shambling  gait,  S.     V.  Shach. 

Shaughlin',  part.  pr. 

•••What!*  roars  Macdonald—* you  poor  thaughUn 
ia-kneed  bit  scray  of  a  thing  !'"  Reg.  Dalton,  iiL  119. 

SHAUL,  Shawl,  adj.    Shallow,  S. 

His  lusgies  o'  ri^ht  ancient  dnte, — 
He  recVdna  meikle  on  their  trint, 
Saelaens  they  wani»  M«m/  or  ftlim. 

Pieten*9  Poems,  it  80. 


Shaulino,  8.  Killing  salmon  in  shallow 
water  by  means  of  a  leister,  S.  A.  V. 
Leister. 

'*  Shawl  water  make  mickle  din,"  Prov.    V;  Schal. 

SHAUM,  8.    The  leg  or  limb,  Buchan. 

An  end  like  this  wad  be  mair  pleaain, 
And  to  my  wither't  thauma  mair  easin, 
Than  tytln  on  tnt  e*en  to  morn, 
A  stranger  to  baith  hay  an*  com. 

The  Cadger^  Mares,  Tarrtu^s  Poems,  p  69L 

— Had  wylie  Lowrie  cleekit  aff  a  lam', 

Or  craggy  heugh  had  thrawn  a  queack's  sKattm, 

Ibid.  p.  117. 

Most  probably  by  a  slight  change  from  Fr.  Jambe, 
the  leg  or  shank  ;  Ual.  gamba,  id.  Ihre  expl.  Sn.-0. 
Aalm.  as  denoting  one  leg  or  limb  of  any  thing  that  is 
forked;  Eroprie  notare  videtur  cms  alterum  rei 
cujusvis  bifurcae. 

[To  Shaum,  9.  a.  To  sit  lazily  by  the  fire, 
toasting  one's  limbs,  Banffs.] 

[Shaumin'j  adj.  Indolent,  lazy,  lounging  by 
the  fire,  ibid.] 

[Shaumin,  Shaum,  «.  The  act  of  sitting 
lazily  lounging  by  the  fire,  ibid.] 

SHAUP,  8.  1.  The  hull,  the  husk ;  as,  a 
peashaup.  the  hull  of  peas,  S. 

2.  Metaph.  for  anything  empty,  weak,  or 
worthless ;  that  is  but  a  mere  husk. 

Here,  Sir,  you  never  fail  to  please, 

Wha  can,  in  phrase  adapt  with  ease. 

Draw  to  the  ufe  a'  kind  of  fowks. 

Proud  shaups,  dull  coofs,  and  gabbling  gowki. 

Ramsay's  Works,  I  134. 

[3.  A  fragment,  a  broken  piece,  a  chip, 
Ban£Fs.] 

Tout,  schelp,  putamen,  Su.-G.  Isl.  sUalp,  vagina; 
Dan.  skulpe,  "hulls,  husks,  cods,  or  shells  of  pulse," 
Wolff;  from  Germ,  schel-en,  Su.-G.  skyl-a,  to  cover. 

[To  Shaup,  v.  a.  To  shell  from  the  pod ;  as 
in  shelling  beans  or  peas,  Clydes.] 

Shaupie,  Shawpie,  adj.  Lank,  not  well 
filled  up ;  applied  to  the  appearance ;  q. 
resembling  any  empty  husk,  Loth.,  Perths., 

S.O. 

*' She's  a  weel  fared  hissev,  roaistlv  as  trig's  your- 
sel,  madam,  when  ye  was  a  xmss  ;  but  your  grown 
portly,  an'  she,  poor  thing's  a  wee  shawpy,  as  we  say." 
The  Smugglers,  i.  229. 

Shaupit,  part.  pa.  Furnished  with  pods ; 
as,  toeel'8haupU  pease^  S.  O. 

[SHAUVE,  8.  A  saw,  Banffs.  5/iar, 
Aberd.] 

[To  SliAUVE,  V.  a.     To  saw,  ibid.] 

[Shauvixs,  8.  pi.  Sawdust;  also,  chips  sawn 
from  planks,  ibid.] 

SHAVE,  Sheeve,  8.  1.  A  slice;  as,  a  8have 
of  bread  J  S.,  ehive^  £. 
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Bt  tbat  tiBM  bftonocki  anda  tkseve ct ehnuB 
Wfll  make  a  brMkfast  that  a  laird  mlgbt  pleane. 

Rammg*§  Poemt^  U.  7S. 
flha  b^  ona  sheave  of  yoar  whita  bread, 
Aad  a  enp  of  joar  red  wine. 

Jamiemm'a  PcptUar  BaU.,  iL  124. 

TUe^  navel't  Mones,  beer-maal,  or  pease. 
To  bntlier  down  a  anave  o*  cheese, 
rd  rather  hae— than  a'  their— teas 
That  grow  abroad. 
—  P%eken,'a  Poems,  1788,  p.  68. 

O.E.  •'Sk^ue  of  bradeor  othor  lyke.  Loaca.  Scinda.'* 
V^pompl  ParTi 

[2.  A  part  of  a  pulley;  as,  a  pnWey^shave ; 
called    also    a    fuHey-Bheeve^    puHey-ahee^ 
-    Aberd«y  Ayrs.] 

Bdg.  sekjff,  a  itmnd  alice.     Thia  ta   indeod   the 
.     paeiae  aenao  of  onr  term.      Sw.  en  skijwfa  brod,  id. 
Irom  atjf^wHi,  diffindera,  in  tenuea  laminaa  aecara  ;  laL 
Jtgftt  aeindo^  aeeo. 

To  SHAVE,  r.  a.  To  sow.  Aberd.  9haw, 
Bnchan. 

[SHAVE,  «•  A  trick,  prank,  practical  joke, 
8.] 

Shater,  8.    A  humourous  fellow,  a  wag,  S.; 
V.  GL  Shirr. ;  borrowed  from  the  idea  of 
•  toting  off  the  beard. 

There's  him  at  Aginoourt  wha  shone. 

Few  better  were  or  braver ; 
And  yet  wi'  funnj,  queer  Sir  John, 

Ha  was  an  onco  sKicaer 

For  monie  a  day.       Burns,  iiL  97. 

A  low  word,  boTTOWod,  aa  would  aeem,  from  cant 
langiiage.  '*A  conning  shaver^  a  anbtle  fellow,  one 
wlio  truna  cloae ;  an  acate  cheat. "  Groae'a  Clasa.  Diet 

Shayie,  «•  A  trick,  prank;  a  disappoint- 
ment. 

To  Plat  tme  a  Shavie;  1.  To  play  one  a 
trick,  good  or  bad,  S. 

And  so  to  fortune  I  most  leave  ye, 
I  wish  she  play  not  yon  a  shavU. 

Mesitm's  Foems^  p.  129. 

The  kintra  ea'd  him  dainty  Davie, 
For  mony  a  pnmk  an*  miithfa'  skaoie, 

Blaekts.  Mag,,  Dec,  1822. 

2.  To  disappoint  one,  S. 

To  WoKK  ONE  A  Shavib.  The  same  with 
last. 

— 4Sc  wickedness  her  armies  in, 

8ie  blacksnards  in  her  navy, 
An'  kirk  an  state  are  sisters  twin. 

To  work  the  land  a  shavie, 
I  diead  some  day. 

ilfMM. 

Tho  origin  ia  probably  Dan.  aJaaev,  Id.  she^f^r, 
oUi^ue,  awry,  (E.  askew) ;  q.  to  aet  one  off  the  proper 
or  direct  course.    Y.  Skavik. 

Shaviter,  8.  A  term  expressive  of  con- 
tempt; as,  a  puxr  drunken  8havUer^  Ber- 
wicks. 

Shaviter-Like,  adj.  Having  the  appear- 
ance of  a  blackguard,  Ettr.  For. 

SHAVELIN,  8.  A  carpenters  tool,  Aberd. 
V.  Chavelino. 
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[SHAVELIS,    8. 

SCHAVELIS.] 

SHAWy  8.    Show,  appearance. 

It  ia  used  aa  an  argument  against  the  importation  of 
"Inglia  daith  and  vtheris  In^is  wairis  and  mairchean- 
dioe  maid  of  woll,"  that  "the same  claith  "  haa  **onlie 
for  the  maiat  parte  ane  outwarde  sHaw,  wantand  the 
aubatance  and  atrength  quhilk  oftymea  it  appeiris  to 
haue."     Acta  Ja.  VI.,  1697,  Ed.  18U,  p.  119.     V. 

SCBAW,  V. 

SHAW, «.    A  wood. 

This,  which  ia  used  aa  a  country  word  in  E.,  is  there 
limited,  according  to  Phillips,  to  **a  wood  that  encom- 
paaaea  a  cloee."    With  ua  the  aenae  is  more  general. 

V.  SCHAW. 

Shaws,  p/.     The  foliage  of  esculent  roots; 
as  of  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  &c.,  S. 

It  ia  alao  used  in  aing.,  to  denote  all  the  herbage  of 
a  aingle  root ;  aa,  a  carrot-sKaw, 

**  A  potatoe  shaw  waa  lately  due  up,  which  had  103 
attached  to  it,  the  least  of  them  oi  a  proper  size,  and 
the  moat  part  very  1at]S0>  aU  producea  from  a  single 

Ktatoe,  aet  uncut."     Edin.  Evening  Conrant,  31  Oct., 
Dfi. 
Tent,  schaufe,  umbra. 

SHAW,  8.    A  piece  of  ground  which  becomes 

suddenly  flat  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill  or. 

steep  bank,  Teviotd.    Thus  Birken-ahaw^  a 

8haw  covered  with  short  scroggy  birches ; 

BreckaU'^haw^  a  ahaw  covered  with  ferns. 

It  might  aeem  allied  to  lal.  skag^,  prominere,  skaai, 
promontorium  ;  aa  denoting  a  piece  of  ground  that  juta 
out. 

SHAW,  interj.  A  term  of  incitement  ad- 
dressed to  a  dog,  Galloway.     V.  Sha. 

SHAWL,  adj.     Shallow.      V.  Shaul,  and 

SCHALD. 

SHEAD  ofaym.    V.  Shed. 

SHEAL,  ScHELE,  Sheil,  Shield,  Shiel- 
LINO,  Sheelin,  8.  1.  A  hut,  or  residence 
for  those  who  have  the  care  of  sheep ;  also 
a  hut  for  fishermen,  S. 

"On  the  aides  of  the  hills,  too,  upon  spots  when 
tkkULs  have  been  occasionally  erectea,  to  shelter  the 
ihepheida  in  aummer  and  harvest,  when  feeding  their 
flocKS  at  a  distance  from  their  ordinary  dwellings,  the 
award  ia  richly  variegated  with  clover,  daisies,  and 
other  valuable  grasses  and  wild  flowers. "  P.  Durness, 
SntherL  Statist.  Ace.,  iii.  377. 

**Here  we  refreshed  ourselves  with  some  goats'  whey, 
at  a  Sheelin,  or  Bothay^  a  cottage  made  of  turf,  the 
dairy-house,  where  the  Highland  shepherds  or  eraziera 
live  with  their  herds  and  flocks,  and  during  tne  fine 
season  make  butter  and  cheese."  Pennant's  Tour  in 
S.,  1769,  p.  122,  123. 

"The  nshcrs  built  another  sheal  on  the  said  hangh  on 
the  north  side,  and  both  sheals  on  the  north  side  still 
remain  :  That  aaid  sheah  are  built  of  feal."  State, 
Lealie  of  Powis,  &c.,  1805,  p.  143. 

Ten  miles  frae  onie  tonn  this  shealing  lies, 
An'  to  see  here  sic  twa  is  gryto  surprise. 

Ross's  Udenort,  First  Edit,  p.  71. 

The  term  had  also  been  used  for  the  huts  erected  by 
fishermen  on  the  banks  of  rivers.      Hence  we  read  of 
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**b7gEiiig  of  the  »cKelis  on  the  watter  qr^"  Abeid. 
Beg.,  V*  16. 

*' Biginff  of  ane  $chaU  rpone  the  watter  syd  of  Dojne 
[the  river  CNon].**    Ibid.,  Cent.  16. 

The  fishermen  alao  complain  of  the  "skayth  thai 
mttene  throw  want  of  the  fyeche,  becaus  "  the  penon 
yeferred  to  "had  casein  done  the  9cheilt"    Ibid. 

Sometimes  it  seems  to  be  used  as  equiralent  lo 
cottage. 

— '^Qnhat  skayth  scho  sastenis  throu  want  of  hir 
Kkeitt,  that  scho  ma  onpset  the  same  on  thaim  that 
atoppis  hir  to  big  it.**    loid.,  V.  16. 

Among  the  Swiss,  thalet,  pronounced  q.  ahaii,  is  the 
term  need  to  denote  the  temporary  hats  erected  by 
shepherds  in  the  Alpine  re«ons. 

lliere  are  terms  in  L.S.  nearly  resembling  Sheai 
and  Shealinq.  These  are  Scalia  and  Sealmga. 
The  first  belongs  to  the  kin^om  of  Arragon.  I)e 
Seaim  factis  in  heremo,  sive  in  monte,  si  quis  signa* 
Tsrit  looam,  k  arando  prosecatus  fnerit,  Taleat  sibi 
qoantnm  araTerit,  &c.     Fori  Aragon.  Lib.  3  ap.  Dn 

Sealinga  occars  in  the  Monast.  Anglic.,' Tom.  ii.  190. 
Bt  communem  pastnram  totios  morae,  cnm  liberie 
hominibos  meis,  et  unam  Sealwgam  thyemalem  in 
oompetenti  loco  ultra  Hertingbnm.     Ibid. 

The  sense,-  howerer,  is  evidently  different.  For 
both  these  terms  regard  ground,  and  such  as,  although 
in  (heremo)  a  desert  place,  may  be  ploughed.  Sealmga 
would  seem  to  denote  some  land  used  for  pasture  in 
winter,  preferable  to  the  common  moors.  It  is  not 
imorobable,  however,  that  in  both  instances  the  terms 
haa  been  thus  obliquely  applied  in  consequence  of 
Mhealings  being  places  to  which  men  resorted  in  sum- 
mer for  pasture.  SctUia  is  perhaps  a  term  transmitted 
from  the  Goths  in  Spain. 

2.  A  shed  erected  for  sheltering  sheep  on  the 
hills  daring  the  night ;  containing  also  a 
lodge  for  the  shepherd,  S. 

3*  A  snmmer  residence;  especially,  one  erected 
for  those  who  go  to  the  hills  for  sport,  S. 

"  It  [Durness]  surely  has  been  a  /lA^o/,  or  summer 
dwelling  of  old,  belonging  to  the  bishopric  of  Caith- 
ness."    P.  Durness,  SutherL  SUtist  Ace,  iii.  57& 

4.  Sehelif^  pi.  Wynter  schelis^  winter  quar- 
ters ;  the  term  being  improperly  used. 

"  Agricola— fetumit  in  Brygance,  leuand  his  army 
in  the  wynter  scAf/tf.**  Bellend.  Cron.  B.  iv.  c  11. 
In  kiberruu  dimissus  exercitus,  Boeth. 

5.  Metaph.  used  to  denote  a  nest  for  a  field- 
mouse. 

As  I  bard  say,  it  was  a  semple  wane 

Of  fog  and  fern,  full  fecklessly  was  maid, 
A  silly  theil,  under  a.eard-fast  stane. 

Henrytone,  Evergreen,^  L  146. 

This  term  is  not  unknown  in  England.  **SkeaX^ 
a  cottage  or  shelter :  the  word  is  usual  in  the  wastes 
of  Northumberland  and  Cumberland."  Camden's 
Bemains,  Surnames,  liCt.  S. 

It  is  undoubtedly  of  Gothic  origin.  IsL  $ad  is 
vsed  preciselv  in  the  first  sense  given  above,  also  melo^ 
Ams,  and  teuo-hodU  The  former  is  thus  defined  by 
Yerel. ;  Tuguria  in  sylvis,   moutibus,   aut  litoribus, 

3uae  aestivo  tempore  inhabitant,  qui  pecomm  pascen- 
orum  curam  habent,  aut  iter  per  invia  tacientes.  Sud, 
domuncula  aestiva  in  montanis ;  tadu-hvs^  tuguria 
▼iatoribus  ad  pernoctandum  exstructa;  6.  Andr.,  p. 
905. 

A.-S.  taeld,  ae/d,  a  mansion,  Alem.  $etitha,  a  taber- 
nacle, seem  to  be  from  the  same  fountain. 


Feiliape  it  is  the  same  word  which  appean  with 
the  iBsertion  of  k;  Su.*0.  akale,  Isl.  hmU,  a  cot- 
tage^ whence  §bMlabu,  one  who  dwells,  or  has  a  hut, 
in  the  wooda.  In  Iceland,  ''formerly  houses  were 
built  in  some  particular  places  for  the  use  of  travel- 
lers^ which  were  called  Thiod-braytar-tkaata  ,^  Von 
Trail,  jp.  57.  Isl.  tkiui  is  used  almost  exactly  as  in 
senae  2.  Latebra,  proprie  tectum  sine  parietibna,  ad 
aroendam  pluviam  a  substantibus ;  ffordaskiul,  q.  a 
yard  Mhiett;  dtogeuhiul,  a  tpood  or  achaw-shiell,  &c.  V. 
VereL  Ind.,  p.  229.  Ihre  informs  us,  that,  in  the  Salio 
Law,  ahial  denotes  a  building,  hastily  thrown  together, 
in  which  the  hunters  lie  in  wait.  The  affinity  of  this 
to  sense  3  is  so  plain,  as  to  rec|uire  no  illustration. 
flenee  probaMy  Isl.  tikall-a,  to  drive  wild  beasts  into 
the  nets ;  and  tkalkt'-lag,  the  society  qC  huntsmen. 
Ihre  derives  «<»/<,  a  cottace,  from  Skyl-a^  to  cover; 
whence  also  ntml,  tegmen,  the  same  with  the  Isl.  word 
mentioned  above.  Sael  has  been  deduced  from  Moes-G. 
Mt'jam^  to   inhabit,    whence   aaiithwos,    habitations. 


As  Ir.  Mgalain  denotes  huts,  cottages,  (Obrien)  Gael., 
id.  (rendered  in  sing,  by  Shaw) ;  it  seems  hichly  pro- 
bable that  the  Celts  borrowed  the  term  from  the 
Goths,  with  whom  it  appears  to  have  been  of  far  more 
general  use. 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  this  word  was  used  bv 
the  Piets  to  denote  even  their  superior  sort  of  buila- 
ings,  otherwise  called  burga  or  bruchs,  ■  For,  according 
to  G.  Andr.,  Dan.  skale  has  the  sense  of  conclave, 
roimmda  domus ;  as  distinguished  from  $tu€,  which  he 
renders,  eurta  domus. 

To  Shral,  SriiEL,  v.  a.  To  $heal  the  shee^f 
to  put  them  under  coverj  to  inclose  them  in 
a  shealy  S. 

I  see  a  boght  beyond  it  on  a  bog. 
Somebody  here  is  thealing  with  their  store. 
Is  summer  time,  Fve  heard  the  like  afore. 

Rott'a  Belenore,  p.  77. 

8kUi  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  A.  Bor.     But  Grose 
improperly  expL  it*  **  to  sever  sheep  ;"  misled  by  the 
~    '     of  the  V.  to  tiiat  signifying  to  separate. 


To  SHEAL,  Snii^L,  Shool,  v.  a.  To  take 
the  husks  o£F  seeds,  S. 

**  There  are— great  complaints  that  the  com  is  not 
wdl  akealed.**    Statist.  Ace.,  zviL  117.    V.  Shilling. 

*'  I  akaU  peason. — I  wyll  tkaie  peasen  whyle  thou 
skaleti  the  beanes."    Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  348,  a. 

To  Skeal  Peas  is,  I  am  informed,  a  phrase  common 
in  the  midland  counties  of  £. 

[Shbalin,  SniLLiN,  Shilling.  I.  As  a  «., 
the  act  of  shelling  seeds,  taking  off  the 
husks  ;  also,  seeds  freed  from  the  husk,  S. 
y.  Shilling. 

2.  As  an  adi^  fit  or  fitted  for  husking  seeds ; 
connected  in  any  way  with  the  process,  or 
place  for  carrying  it  on,  as,  **a  new  shealtn- 
machine,''  ^  the  ehillmg-hili;'  S.] 

9 

[SiiBALiN  Seeds,  Shillin  Seeds.  V.  under 
Shilling.] 

Belg.  seheele,  the  husk ;  scheel-en^  A.-S.  sceat-ian^ 
Germ,  sekal-en,  Su.-G.  »kai-a,  to  shell,  putamen  au- 
ferre ;  Germ,  geschaiete  gerste^  peeled  barley. 

The  radical  v.  seems  to  be  Su.-G.  skil-ia,  A.-S.  sqfl 
mm,  disjungere,  because  thus  the  grain  is  separated 
from  the  husk. 
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To  SHEARy  SoHEiR,  v.  a.    1.  To  cut  down 
com  with  the  sickle,  S.  A*  Bon 

**W«ir  tUndAiid  betwixt  this  realine  and  IngUnd, 
twl  the  Qorois  of  the  bordonris  beand  tehame  and 
0loakit»  and  tiie  awnerie  tbairof  dar  not  leid  nor  ^t 
tbe  aaauB  in  the  barn  yaird,  for  fear  of  the  baming 
tbairof  be  the  enemeia,  gif  the  aamin  nerish  and  rot 
lor  tbe  maiet  part  upon  the  feildis,  and  tenentia  aw- 
aerie  eonid  not  be  compellit  to  pay  teind  for  tbe  m- 
■fB."*    A.  1M».    Balfoor'B  Pract.,  n.  146. 

O.S.id.  '*  Shtrem  w  npjn.  MBtc—SeketyHa  cr 
'    lepjng  ol  eorne.     Meaaara.  Meeaia"     Prompt.  Parr. 

S.  Toreap,  in  general;  [ako,  to  cut,  to  prune, 

And  em  that  thoa  mon  §eheir  as  tbow  hes  tawin. 

Hare  tJl  thj  hope  In  Ood  thy  Creatoar, 

And  aik  him  grue,  that  tbow  may  be  hit  twin. 

XytuCMy'f  Carina,  1592.  p.  258L 

**QnbaMi  aawia  littil,  aall  tcheir  litttl  alaa,  and  he 
ttal  aawii  plentcoualy  «al  lykw'aia  scheir  largely." 
Abf^  Hanultmin'i  Catechiame,  1552,  Fol.  efi,  a. 

To  Shsab,  Sheer,  •  v.  n.      To   divide,  to 
port,  to  take  different  directions,  Perths* 

•''There  ia,  on  the  eoath,  a  high  sround  from  eaat  to 
wuatfc  going  over  the  top  of  Mount  Turlam,  the  height 
wbeteof^or,  in  the  language  of  old  papera,  the  place 
wind  and  water  ifSert,  aeparatea  it  from  the 
of  Matbia"    Tians.  Antiq.  Soc.  for  Scotl.»  II. 


ST* 


9CUMM,   diWdere;   Tent. 
8n.-0.  abncr-o,  partiri. 

Sheab,  «.  The  act  or  process  of  shearing  or 
reaping,  S* 

And  ay  they  teH  that  "  a  green  skear 
la  an  ill  thake.'^ 

The  ffof^Mi  Jtig,  it  9. 

Tlie  meaning  ti,  that  if  grain  be  reaped  before  it  be 
pnpttAj  ripened,  the  lose  ia  greater  than  that  generally 
•Mtaiaed  by  its  being  ebaken. 

The  master  doona  langer  bear, 
To  see  sas  high  and  rough  a  thear, 

iMdL,it72. 
A. -8.  eeesTf,  tonaura. 

Shearer,  «.  1.  More  strictly,  one  emnloyed 
in  cutting  down  corn,  as  distinguished  from 
a  landsier^  or  one  who  binds  the  sheaves,  S. 

Seirse  had  the  hungry  gleaner  pot  in  btnde 
Tbe  scattsrsd  grain  toe  theartr  left  behinde— 

Budmm'B  Judith,  pi  & 

"Male  $heartn  [receive]  from  208  to  30a,  female 
ditto  from  I5a  to  20s  for  the  hanrest  season."  P. 
Ifaiycolture,  Aberd.  SUtiat.  Aca»  Ti.  82,  N. 

2.  In  a  general  sense,  a  reaper,  S. 

Thne  io  ffoe  io  the  shearing,  to  ^  to  work  as  a  reaper, 
witboat  any  reference  to  the  particular  kind  of  work  in 
wbidi  one  may  be  employed,  S. 

'*Tbe  reaper  or  eckirer  cutteth  it  doune,  the  cart  or 
ded  drawen  by  bors  or  some  other  beast,  draweth  it 
to  the  bame,  or  iq  the  bamyaini."  Ressoning  betuiz 
Cboeragnell  and  J.  Knoi,  Prol.,  ii  b. 

'^The  profanatioone  of  the  Sunday  ia  greatlie  occa- 
led  in  the  t^me  of  harvest  by  the  great  confluena  of 
lill — ^for  hyiring  [hiring]  of  echeiraris,"  Acts  Cha. 
.;Bd.  1814,  VoL  V.  202. 

A.-S.  jceaywiJi,  tondere.  But  our  use  of  the  term 
■eema  of  Scandinavian  origin ;  Su.-Q.*  shaer-a,  metcre, 
lalee  aepare;  tkaera  aaed,  to  reap,  tkaera,  a  aickle, 
ikotiti,  the  harvest,  tkoerdelid,  the  time  of  harvest,  i.e.,S. 
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tbe  §heari»g.    A  reaper  in  Sw.  ia  ikoerdeman^  Le.,  a 


Shearin,  $.  1.  The  act  of  cutting  down 
dMrn,  S» 

To-morrow  well  Che  thearin'  try, 
'Gain'  breakfast-tinie,  if  it  be  dry. 

A,  DougUu^s  Poemi,  p.  114. 

2.  By  a  common  metonymyi  harvest  in 
generai|  S» 

Shear  q*  a  hilL  The  ridge  or  summit,  where 
wind  and  water  are  saia  to  ahear^  Aberd. 

Shear-Smith,  $•  A  maker  of  ihear$.  This 
is  mentioned  among  the  incorporated  trades 
of  Edinburgh* 

— "Approves  the  haill  rights— granted  to — smiths, 
cntlera,  — peutherers,  shear'Smilhs,  **  kc  Blue  Blanket 
p.  19. 

It  araeara  from  their  armorial  bearings,  that  their 
prindpiu  work  had  been  to  make  anch  shears  as  are 
need  u>r  ^eep.  **  Shear-amiihe,  Go.  Wool-aheare, 
impaled  As."    Ibid.,  p.  497.    V.  SHBERMBtr. 

SHEAR-KEAVIE,  a.  That  species  of  crab 
called  Cancer  depurator,  Linn,  receives 
this  name  at  Newhaven.     V.  Keavie. 

SHEARN,  a.    V.  Sharn. 

SHEAVE,  $.  A  flat  slice,  as  of  bread,  S. 
V.  Shave. 

To  SHED,  V.  a.  and  n.  1.  To  divide,  to 
separate,  S.    V.  Sched. 

2.  To  separate  Limbs  from  their  dams;  a 
pastoral  term.  Loth.,  Roxb. 

Shed,  a.  1*  The  interstice  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  warp  in  a  loom, 
through  wnich  the  shuttle  passes,  S. 

'*The  principal  part  of  the  machinery  of  a  loom, 
vnlcariy  called  the  Caam  or  IHddfea,-^makw  the 
Mes  for  transmitting  the  shuttle  with  'the  weft.** 
Adam's  Rom.  Antiq.,  p.  623.    V.  Heddlzs  aod  Sched. 

Sn.-0.  sked,  laL  ^id,  pecten  textonus,  per  quern 
atamen  transit,  quique  fila  discemit,  must  undoubt- 
edly be  viewed  as  a  cognate  term ;  as  well  ae,  in  the 
general  aense  of  the  S.  term,  »kede,  intervallum. 

2.  Used,  in  a  general  sense,  for  an  interstice 
of  any  kind,  Meams. 

"Thus,  iheti'teeth,  and  ahedof  the  teeth,  denote  the 
interatices  between  the  teeth. 

3.  A  ahed  of  land,  a  portion  of  land,  as 
distinguished  from  that  which  is  adjacent,  S. 

4.  A  ahed  of  corn^  a  piece  of  ground  on  whicli 
com  grows,  as  distinguished  from  the 
adjacent  land  on  either  side,  S. 

"  1670,  May  30l — A  great  atonn  of  thunder  and 
lifffatning  att  night ;  it  did  scorch  and  apoile  some 
aheoda  of  come  at  LawderdailL**     Lamont*s  Diary, 

p.  274. 

Fkom  A.-S.  acead-an.  Tent,  eeheyd^en,  separare ; 
echtjfding,  partitio. 
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5.  Shed  of  ike  hair.    Y.  Sohbd,  Schede,  9. 

SHBDDnf*,  ••  The  act  of  separating  Iambs 
from  tlie  parent  ewes,  ibicL 

^— An  VMlen  gaaffin  tfke, 
TkaX  ne'er  code  gie  n  decent  tarn 
At  eleciiliii',  faaldin',  bought,  nor  bom. 

i70t^e  ScM,  PattoraU,  p.  20. 

SHEDDER-SALMON.  A  female  salmon  ; 
the  male  being  denominated  a  kipper^  South 
of  8^  Annanaale. 

**  In  each  n  river,  the  close-time  might  end  sooner  ; 
bat  the  termination  of  oloee-time  is  not  the  object,  and 
k  indeed  very  immaterial,  if  §kidder  milmon,  kipper, 
and  foul  fish,  are  not  to  be  taken  at  any  time." 
ISsherman's  Lett,  to  the  Piroprietors  and  Occupiers  of 
Salacin  Fisheries  in  Solway,  p.  7. 

SHEDE,  Sheed,  e.  A  slice;  sheed,  S.  B. 
[A  eheed  of  land^  a  measurement,  Orkn.] 

Skaflcs  in  shide  wode  tbei  sbindre  in  shedes. 

Sir  Omoam  and  Sir  OaL,  U.  13. 

Asnader  I  shsU  back  it 
In  gkeeds  this  day. 
A.  NiooC$  Poems,  1789,  p.  74. 

To  Shbde,  Sheed,  v.  a.      To  cut  into  flat 
S.B. 


[SHEEFFIE-Shaffie,  $.  A  frivolous  ex- 
cuse. The  words  are  also  used  separately, 
Banffs.  Prob.  a  vulgar  corr.  or  shuffle. 
Used  also  as  a  v^  of  wliich  the  part.  pr.  is 
used  as  a  e.  and  as  an  adj."] 

SHEELINO,  s.    The  same  with  SfiiUinff. 

**  The  Skeeling  is  the  thin  substance  containing  the 
meal,  and  which,  by  the  last  operation  of  erinding,  is 
■epaimted  into  two  parts,  viz.  Meal^  and  Jueal-Sfeds,** 
Anstnet^  Proof  respecting  the  Mill  of  Invcramsay,  A. 
1814.  p.  1. 

SHEELiN-HiLLy  «•  The  eminence  near  a  mill 
where  the  grain  is  separated  by  the  wind 
fnun  the  husks,  S. 

■  [111  hie  me  to  the  tKeding-hill 
And  bide  amang  the  braes,  Callam. 

TannakUl.  Ed.  1874,  p..  193.] 

**Bt  every  corn-mill,  a  knoH-lop,  On  which  the 
kemeb  were  winnom-ed  from  the  husks,  was  designed 
tiMOcf/iny-Attf."    Agr.  SurT.  Peeb. 

SHEEMACH,  Sheimach,  «.  [1.  A  piece  of 
thick  matted  cloth,. or  dress;  a  matted  mass 
of  any  fibrous  substance,  Banffs.] 

2.  ^  A  kind  of  pack-saddle ;  same  with 
eunkt.""     Gl.  Sibb. 

But  it  seems  more  strictly  defined,  "  a  kind  of  bass 
made  of  straw  or  «Dn>r-ropes  platted,  on  which  the 
puiniers  are  hung,  which  are  fastened  to  a  pack-saddle." 
bncardines. 

This  IS  nearly  allied  to  Gael,  wmag,  Su.-0.  tome, 
Alem.  Germ,  oaum,  a  packsaddle.     A. -8.  seam,  sar-- 
cina  Jnmentaria,  etm-an,  onerare. 

8.  A  thing  of  no  value,  something  that  is 
worn  out,  S.  B.  * 

This  may  be  only  a  secondary  sense  of  the  preceding 
word,  borrowed  from  a  theimaeh  when  useless. 


[SHEEN,  9.  pL    Shoes,  AbenL] 
SHEEN  of  ike  Ee.    The  pupil  of  the  eye, 
S.  B.  eieht^  eighty  synon.  from  its  brightness. 

y.  SCHBNE. 

IsidonM  gives  augin  ochnn  as  signifying  the  pupil 
ol  tlie  erjreu  Ihre  conjectures  that  Su.-G.  oegnatien,  id. 
was  on^nally  oegnaaken,  quasi  lucidum  oculi.  In 
A.-SL  it  IS  eeoH-tagan  ;  but  this  rather  corresponds  with 
oar  MidU  cf  the  ee. ' 

It  may,  however,  be  from  A.-S.  eeo,  the  sight  of  tha 
•ye ;  accus.  seon. 

SHEEP-HEAD  SWORD.  The  vulgar  de- 
signation for  a  basket-hilted  sword,  S. 

The  great  lieutenant's  warlike  suit,— 
Was  two  laige  pistolfl,  monstrous  boots, 
A aftegy-Aeoancoitf ,  gray  plaid. 

LmUmn  (7reei»,.p.  12. 

SHEEP-NET,  *.  An  inclosure  composed  of. 
nets  hung  upon  stakes,  for  the  purpose  of 
confining  sheep,  Renfr. 

"^llr.  John  Smith  from  Roxburghshire,  farmer  at 
Minbank,  in  Erskine  parish,  has  fed  annually  about 
300  or  400  Highland  ehcep  on  his  turnip  fields,  by 
•nngeAcip-neto,  for  folding.^  Agr.  Sunr.  RenCr.,  p.  147. 

SHEEP-ROT,  *.     Butterwort  or  Yorkshire 
sanicle,   an   herb,  S.  B.      Steep-grass^  or 
YearHMg-grass^  S.  A.     Pinguicula  vulgaris, 
Linn. 

This  is  named  Sheep-root,  Roxb.,  also  Clonme.  It  is 
said  to  receive  the  former  name,  because,  when  turned 
up  by  tiie  plough,  the  sheep  greedily  feed  on  it. 

Aa  in  the  South  of  S.  it  is  called  Steep^groM,  and 
Yeamtrng-grase,  it  is  probably  thus  denominated  from 
its  bdng  occasionally  used  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is 
by  the  Laplanders  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  northeni 

Crts  of  Sweden,  who  substitute  it  for  rennet.  V. 
ghtfoot^  i.  7«,  77.  Linn.  Flor.  Suec.,  No.  25.  The 
latter  ny%  that  by  the  English  and  others  it  is 
reckoaed  noxious  to  sheep. 

SHEEFS  CHEESE,  *.  The  root  of  Dog- 
grass,  Triticum  repeiiS|  Linn. ;  Loth.  Roxb. 

SHEEP-SHANK,  s.  •*  To  think  one's  self 
nae  sheep-shank,  to  be  conceited;**  Gl. 
Shirr.,  S. 

I  doubt  na,  frein'.  Tell  think  ye're  nae  sheepshank, 
Anee  ye  were  strceiiit  o'er  frae  bank  to  bank. 

Bwns,  ML  54. 

Most  probably  in  reference  to  the  lankness  of  the 
leg-bone  of  a  eheep,  as  indicative  of  feebleness. 

SHEEP-SILLER,  s.     A  certain  allowance 

to  ploughmen,  Berwicks. 

'*They  [the  hinds]  receive  a  certain  stipulated 
quantity  of  grain,  inatcad  of  wages,  according  to  bar- 
gain,  from  13  to  15  bolls,  of  six  bushels  eacli.  and  a 
Yearly  allowance  in  money,  according  to  agreement, 
m>m  aOs.  to  40s.  each,  in  name  of  «htep-MUer,  being  a 
eommutation  of  an  ancient  permission  of  keeping  a 
few  sheep  on  the  farm.'*    Agr.  Surv.  Berw.,  p.  414. 

SHEEP-SILLER,  s.     Common    Mica;   q. 

the  silver  of  sheep. 

*'The  tight  was  a  sort  of  twilight  or  gloaming; — 
and  he  knew  not  whence  it  came,  if  it  was  not  from 
the  walls  and  roof,  which  were  rough  and  arched  like 
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•  grotto^  Mid  oonpoted  of  a  el«ur  and  tnniparent  rock, 
inonutod  with  dttep^lver  and  spar,  and  Tariooa  bright 
itOBca."    Northern  Antiq.,  p.  400^  401. 

SHEEPS  SOWBUCK.    Triticum  repens. 

V.SOWROCK. 

SHEEP-TAID,  8.  A  tick  or  sheep-louse, 
Clydes.  synon.  Ktd^  Kid. 

To  SHEER,  V.  II.  To  divide,  to  part.  V. 
Shear,  v. 

SHEER-FEATHER,  s.  A  thin  piece  of 
iron  attached  to  the  pIough-«/iare,  for  the 
pnrpose  of  catting,  oat  the  farrow,  Clydes., 

* 
SHEERMEN,  9.pL    The  name  of  one  of  the 
corporations  of  Edinburgh. 

*'Tho  erafi  of  Bomiot-inakon  of  old  made  a  part  of 
tho  eompony  of  Walkera  or  Sheemufi  in  the  city  of 
Edinbargh;  and  they  generally  resided  in  I^eith 
WTnd."     Spottiawoodo'a  MS.  Law  Diet.,  to.  Bonnet. 

^Tbe  Bonnet-makera  were  incorporated— A.  1530— 
at  which  tiine  they  appear  to  ha^e  been  anited  to  the 
Iratarmty  of  Walken  and  Skeermen."  MaitL  Hitt 
Edia.,  p.  900. 

A.-S.  aceor-oji,  toahear.  Old  Fraunoes  gives  *'  Sehar- 
•MMorjeAennm/  Tooior;  Tonsarios.'*  Prompt.  ParT. 
This  might  hare  been  need  in  the  same  sense  with  onr 
SkeermoM,  For  in  Qrt.  Vocab.  Tonaor  is  rendered  *'  a 
dypper." 

To  SHEET,  V.  a.  To  shoot,  Aberd. ;  Sfieet 
Mtyth,  shot  dead.     V.  Stith,  Sttth. 

SHEEVE,  s.    A  slice.    V.  Shave. 

[To  Shbeve,  v.  o.  To  cat  into  slices.  Whea 
followed  hy  doon^  it  means  to  cat  down  the 
whole  piece ;  when  followed  by  ajf,  to  take 
off  one  or  more  slices,  or  merely  a  portion, 
Banffs.3 

[SHEIMACH,  9.    V.  Sheemach.] 

SHELKY,«.    The  seal,  Shetl.    V.  Selcht. 

SHELL.  Yoifre  iearcely  out  of  the  shell  yet ; 
a  phrase  applied  to  jroang  persons,  to  those 
especially  wno  affect  something  beyond  their 
years,  S.  It  is  obviously  borrowed  from  a 
chick  bursting  the  shell. 

To  SHEILL  down^  v.  a.  To  expend,  applied 
to  money ;  as,  *^  the  gold  is  shelled  down^ 

V.  ASH-KETS. 

SktdiMg  oaf  is  used  as  equivalent ;  borrowed  from 
the  act  of  taking  grain  oat  of  the  husks. 

SHELL-SICKNESS.  A  disease  of  sheep, 
Shetl. 

"The  water  or  tkdl ncknesM,  is  a  disease  peculiar  to 
those  sheep  who  [r.  which]  feed  on  the  hilly  pastures 
at  a  distance  from  the  sea-shore.  It  is  occasioned  by 
a  qoantity  of  water,  lodged  between  the  skin  and  the 
rim  of  the  belly,  which,  when  allowed  to  remain  with- 
out applicatioii,  occasions  a  groat  degree  of  heat,  form- 
ing a  crust  OTer  the  tallow.    They  then  loath  their 


foody  become  quite  dismrited,  and  at  last  fall  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  distemper.  The  best  cure  for  this  disease  is 
salt  water."    App.  Agr.  Sunr.  Shetl.,  p.  47. 

*'The Shell mcKneitshMM  been  improperly  confounded 
with  dropsy.  It  consists  in  a  thickening  and  concret- 
inff  of  the  omentum  and  larger  intestines  into  small 
wfaita  lumps  resembling  shelRt  from  which  it  receiTcs 
its  name.  It  is  common  to  sheep  that  feed  on  wet 
mossy  paatures.*'    Zetl.,  ii.  223. 

SHELLYCOAT,  s.     I.  The  name  given  to 
a  spirit,  supposed  to  reside  in  the  waters,  S. 

**SheOjf<oatt  a  spirit,  who  resides  in  the  waters,  and 
has  giTen  bis  name  to  many  a  rock  and  stone  upon  the 
Scottish  coast,  belonss  alsa  to  the  class  of  bogles. 
When  he  appeared,  he  seemed  to  be  decked  with 
marine  productions,  and  in  particular  with  sheltt,  whose 
.  clattering  announced  his  approach.  From  this  circum- 
ataace  he  derived  his  name. — SheUycoat  must  not  be 
confounded  with  Kelpy,  a  water  spirit  also,  but  of  a 
much  more  powerful  and  malignant  nature."  Scott's 
Hiastrelsy,  L  Introd.,  ciT.  ct. 

2.  A  sheriff's  messenger,  or  bum-bailiff|  Loth. 

I  dinna  care  a  single  jot, 
Hio'  snmmon'd  by  a  thdly-cmU  ; 
Sae  leally  1*11  propone  defences. 
As  get  you  flung  for  my  expences. 

FetgvLumCe  Poema,  ii.  70. 

Denominated  perhaps  from  the  badges  of  office  on 
his 


SHELM,  s.    A  rascal. 

**  When  the  LandgraTC  called  him  sAe/m,  Poltroon, 
mraitor,  and  deceiver  of  him  whose  daughter  he  had 
married,  he  made  earnest  suit  to  the  Emperour,  for  the 
liberty  of  his  godfather,  though  in  vam."  Melril's 
Memoirs,  n.  12. 

¥V.  sekelm,  knaTc,  rascal,  varlet.  This,  accordins  to 
Gotgr.,  is  from  a  Germ,  word  which  signifies  toiekea. 

Germ.  srAe/m,  ori^nally  signifies  the  carcase  of  a 
dog;  or  any  other  animal,  that  is  cast  out.  Hence  it 
has  been  applied  to  man ;  and  denotes  one  whom  all 
execrate  as  carrion,  una-orth^  of  the  rites  of  sepulture. 
The  reproach,  as  Wachter  thmks,  originated  from  this, 
that,  as  part  of  the  nunishment  of  some  crimes,  the 
bodies  of^the  criminals  were  cast  forth,  after  death, 
witiiont  burial. 

8a.-G.  ekelm,  Belg.  scA^/m,  E.  ekellum,  Jun.  dCWm,  id. 

SHELM,  «.  The  pieces  of  wood  which  form 
the  upper  frame  of  a  cart,  into  which  the 
starts  or  posts  in  the  sides  are  morticed, 
Lanarks. 

SHELMENTS,  s.  pi.    V.  Shilmonts. 

SHELTIE,  s.  A  horse  of  the  smallest  size, 
S. 

**This  country  [Shetland]  produces  little  horses 
commonly  called  shelties,  and  they  are  very  sprightly, 
tho'  the  least  of  their  kind  to  be  seen  anywhere  ;  tbey 
are  lower  in  stature  than  those  of  Orkney,  and  it  is 
common  for  a  man  of  ordinary  strength  to  lift  a  ahetlii 
from  the  ground :  yet  this  little  creature  is  able  to 
canydouble."    Martin's  West.  Isl.,  p.  377. 

**Their  horses  are  but  little,  yet  strong,  and  can  en- 
dure a  great  deal  of  fatigue,  most  of  which  they  have 
from  ZetUnd,  and  are  call'd  Shelties."  Wallace's 
Orkney,  p.  SS. 

**Col,  and  Joseph,  and  some  others,  ran  to  some 
h'ttle  horses,  called  here  sheltiea,  that  were  running 
wild  on  a  heath,  and  catched  one  of  them."  Bos- 
well's  Joun.,  p.  252. 
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Tbia  WM  in  the  Mland  Col,  one  of  the  Hehudae. 

"  The  hones  were  well  known  for  their  small  size 
and  hardiness.  Thej  are  called  theliies  in  Britain.  ** 
P.  Unst,  ShetL  Ace.,  t.  188. 

SheUk  is  prob.,  a  corr.  oiShetiand,  q.  a  Shetland  Karat, 
The  IsL  ana  Dan.  name  of  these  islands  is  JliaUland, 
v.  Heims  Kriq^^  a.  95. 

[To  SHEND,  Shende,  v.  a.  To  mar,  de- 
stroj ;  abash,  confoand,  A.«>S.  scendan.'] 

[Shendship,  Shexship,  «•   Ruin,  confusion.] 

[Shent,  part.  pa.  Confounded,  ruined, 
Lyndsajr,  Thrie  Estaitis,  1.  122.] 

SHEPHERD'S  CLUB  or  CLUBS.  The 
Broad-l^ved  Mullein,  Lanarks.  ^ 

"Verbascttm  thajpsum.  Broad-leaved  Mullein,  Sh^ 
AenTt  elub,  Scotia.*^  Ure*s  Rntherglen,  p.  218. 

Tom  branches  ftnom  h\n  spreading  Rhmbs, 
(Tertopt  with  sUtelr  ^Vpimfs  Clula. 

A.  WiUtnCs  Poenu,  1816,  p.  181. 

SHEPHROAS,  9.  pL  [Proh^  kids,  i.e. 
Eid-oloves.] 

For  she  has  ittventsd  a  tbonsand  toys, — 
As  searft^  sk^rotu,  tattt  and  rings. 

Waiion'a  ColL,  L  80. 
I^.  tkemmu^  •  kkL 

SHERARIM,«.  A  squabble,  Meams.  This 
seems  to  be  of  the  same  family  with  Shir^ 
raglie. 

[SHERE-ORASS,  #.  A  kind  of  sedge  with 
sharp  prickly-edged  leaves,  S.] 

SHERIFF  GLOVES.  A  perquisite  which,  it 
appears,  belongs  \o  the  sheriff -of  the  county 
01  Edinbuigh  at  each  of  two  Fairs. 

''That  they  shall  ^point—Harrow-Fair  and  Trinitv- 
Fkir,  with  the  haill  small  cnstoms,  especially  the  sheriff 
fee,  and  aherif  glcvet,^    Bine  Blanket,  p.  134. 

GloTcs  formed  a  part  of  the  price  of  investitare, 
which  belonged  not  only  to  a  lord,  but  to  his  repre- 
lentatiTe.     Y.  Da  Cange,  to.  Chirothecae^  col.  577. 

[SHERRA,  SniRRA,  $.  A  sheriff,  West  of  S.] 

SHERRA-MOOR,  i.  A  designation  for  the 
rebellion  in  Scotland,  A.  1715,  S.  V. 
Shirra-muir. 

SHETH,  Shethe,  «.  1.  The  stick  with  which 
a  mower  whets  his  scythe,  Annandale. 

8.  Applied  to  any  object  that  is  coarse  and 
ugly*  A^>  ^  coarse,  ill-looking  man  is  in 
derision  termed  **  an  ugly  aheth^  ibid. 

Isl.  sKcf,  lamina  lignea.  Or  shall  we  riew  it  as  the 
same  with  A.-S.  aeeath,  a  sheath,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  scabbard  was  often  employed  for  giving  an 
edge  to  the  sword  which  it  contained? 

SHEUCH,  ».  A  furrow,  a  ditch.  V. 
Seuch. 

They  tom'd  me  ont, — 

That  1  mieht  clean  up  Ilka  shmgh. 

Of  a'  the  sham  and  glaur. 

JL  OaUoway^s  Poans,  p. '80. 

VOU  IV. 


A  learned  friend  remarks,  that  trench  is  probably 
the  original  acnae  of  the  word. 


To  Sheuoh,  Shuoh,  V.  a.  [1.  To  make  a 
ditch  or  drain ;  also,  to  work  in  a  ditch  or 
peat-pit,  as  to  thgugh  peaU^  i.e.,  to  cut  them 
irom  the  $heMek  w  pit,  West  of  S.] 

2.  To  lay  plants  together  in  the  earth,  when 
brou^t  from  the  seedbed,  befoi-e  they  are 
planted  out,  that  they  may  be  kept  from 
withering  S.  q.  to  put  them  in  a  skeueh  or 
furrow.     -        .       • 

An'  whan  we  gade  to  bring  htm  hame. 

He  was  delring  in  bis  kail-yardie ;    ■ 
Skemghing  kail  and  laying  leeks. 
Bat  the  hose,  and  but  the  breeks,  &c 

Samg,  Rem,  Nitiud.  Song,  p.  141. 


To  SHEUCH  (gutt),  V.  a.  To  distort, 
Meams. 

This  is  merely  a  prorincial  variety  of  Shae\  v.,  id. 
In  addition  to  the  northern  words  there  mentioned,  it 
may  be  obaenred  that  C.B.  y«0K>,  obliquity,  y«g<h^  to 
go  aslant,  4c  acknowledge  a  common  origin. 

To  SHEVEL,  V.  a.  and  n.  1.  To  distort, 
S.  Hence  AevelUng-gabbit^  q.  having  a 
distorted  mouth. 

Yell  gar  me  stand  I  ye  Aivdling^aibit  brock. 

lUuntag's  Poemt,  iL  147. 
y.  Showl. 

2.  To  walk  in  an  unsteady  and  oblique  sort 
of  way,  S.      Sk4fil^  E.  is  nearly  allied  in 

Bdise. 

IsL  tkag-a^  and  Jtiogt'O,  gradu  ferri  obliquo,  are 
mentioned  1^  Seren.,  as  allied  to  K  tkaiL    V.  Showl. 

SHE  WARD. />rrf.    Assured. 

"The  Lord  Jamea  his  awne  servand,  whom  he  had 
placed  therto  bye  for  the  nonce,  direct  from  the  capten 
of  the  aame  [casteU],  akeward  the  douagier  had  desiered 
the  howse^  and  to  perswede  was  first  send  the  clerk  of 
the  register ;  to  whom  he  annswered,  as  he  had  receyvit 
the  aame  by  parliament,  so  woolde  he  not  deliver  it 
withoate  the  same."  Lett  J.  Wood,  Sadler'a  Papers, 
L619. 

SHEWE,  prei.  of  Shtave,  Shaw.  To  sow, 
Buch. 

A'  body  skewe  that  hsd  to  saw, 
For  rigs  was  braw  an'  dry. 

Tarras's  Poom,  p.  70L 

A.-S.  seoie,  seminarit. 

To  SHEYL,  Siiyle,  v.  a.  To  distort  the 
countenance,  Ett.  For.;  to  squint,  Gall.; 
Slieyldy  $heylt^  distorted  ;  used  in  a  general 
sense,  Dumfr. 

This  is  the  same  with  Sfievel^  v.  But  it  has  been  re* 
marked  that  in  the  dialect  of  Dumfries-shire,  there  is 
a  tendency  to  drop  the  letter  v  between  two  vowels, 
and  to  snbstitate  the  Scottish  dipthong  f//.  The  same 
thing  appears  in  (7fy/,  a  gable,  &c.  Fraunces  gives 
O.  E.  ahtgigm  as  a  r.,  and  9chaybjngt  or  neheyhjHge  as  a 
«.,  althongh  without  explanation,  undoubtedly  in  the 
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.SHIACKS,  s.  pL  A  light  kind  of  black 
OfttSy  variegated  with  grey  stripes,  having 
beards  like  barley,  S*  B. 

**Tlie  ipeciet  of  oats  vaed  for  this  hat,  Ifauchs,  with 

a  wakf^lt  plowing;  or  ane/ur  Ujf]  and  partly  for  the  out* 

'  Md,  is  cftllod  snuill  oats,  hainr  oats,  or  thiaeka.    They 

VMld  from  five  pecks  to  haU  a  holl  of  meaL"     P. 

Kaith-Hall,  Abei^  Statist.  Ace,  u.  533. 

Parhaps  from  8a.-0.  dfcacdb;  Tariegated,  as  these  oatt 
•  aia  striped. 

JTo  SHIAUVE,  v.a.  To  sow,  Buchan.  V. 
the  letter  W. 

6HIE0LE,  V.  a.  and  ii.  The  same  with 
Shoffgie,  to  shake,  to  be  in  a  joggling  state, 
OalL 

Whsa  I  grow  anM,  wi'  Uiaken  haiy, 
Wi'  bsnes  a'  Aiegfing  sad  cmy. 
To  thee  I  wiU  wi'joy  icp^. 

QM.  Encya,,  p.  858. 

(BHIELIN,Shielixo,«.  A  hut.  Y.  Sheal.] 

'  6HIEMACH,  adj.  Malignant,  reproachful ; 
aS|  **  a  Memach  hearsay,"  an  injurious  re- 
port, Ayrs. 

OaeL  $Qtamh-mmt  to  reproach. 
^  SHIFT,  s.    A  rotation  of  crops,  Stirlings. 

**  In  the  carse  grounds  lying  to  the  west  of  Stirling, 
a  ooorse,  or  «A{/2,  as  it  is  hero  caUed,  of  six  years,  is 
'practised."    Agr.  Sonr.  StirL,  p.  143. 

[To  Shift,  v.  n.  To  plan,  mana£[e,  provide ; 
as,  to  shift  for  on^9  self  to  provide  for  one's 
self,  to  support  one's  self,  to  need  no 
assistance,  Ulydes.] 

•  [Shifty,  Shiftie,  adj.  Full  of  resources ; 
used  in  good  and  bad  senses,  S.] 

^SHILBANDS,  s.  pi  Cart-tops,  Dumfr. ; 
tjmon.  with  Shilmonts»  LeM-iree^  id.  Ettr. 
For. 

[8HILC0RN,  s.    A  smaU,  black,  seed-Iike 
.  body,  that  grows  in  the  skin.  West  of  S. 
V.  Shilfcorn.] 

SHILFA,  Shilfaw,  e.   The  chaffinch,  a  bird. 

Her  eheek  Is  like  the  Mif/a's  breast. 
Her  neck  is  like  the  swan's. 

J/ory  Siewart,  Hid,  DrawM,  p.  113. 

Wi'  the  tkUfaw^M  sang  the  green  wnd  rang, 
Wr  the  laverock's  the  sky. 

BaMad,  £din.  M^g,  OdL  ISlS,  p.  828. 
y,  Shoulfalx.. 

It  is  nid,  that  this  hird  has  its  name  in  S.  *'  from 
its  striking  the  notes  caUod  mA-fa  in  old  music  hooks, 
when  channting  it's  pretty  song.** 

SHILFCORN,  SniLconx,  Selkhorn,  b.  A 
thing  which  breeds  in  the  skin,  resembling 
a  small  maggot,  and  vulgarly  considered  as 
such;  proceeding  from  the  induration  of 
sebaceous  matter. 

As  worms  and  settAonu,  which  with  speetl 

Would  eat  it  up. 

CtMCM  Moth  Poem,  p.  I.  9. 


SHILL,a4;.    Shrill,  S. 

The  8.  and  E.  words  seem  to  claim  different  origins; 
Skitt  being  most  dearly  allied  to  Su.-0.  9kaH<^  Toci- 
ferari,  tboMl-a,  Isl.  skeff-a,  tinnire ;  and  Shrill  to  Su.-O. 
^kraett-a,  fragorem  edere  (Seren.) ;  sonnm  atrepenim 
edere ;  Ihre,  vo.  Skraelle, 

SHILLACKS,  SniLLOCKs,  Shbelocks,  g.pl. 
Thb  lighter  part  of  oats ;  the  light  grain 
that  b  blown  aside  in  winnowing,  Aberd. 

"Even  in  these  Highland  districts,  the  fanner  gives 
his  hofsei  the  lighter  oats,  provtncially  shillocks,  and 
also  a  part  of  the  chaS^  and  light  grain  of  his  bear.*' 


Agr.  fifiiirv.  Aberd.,  p.  501. 
Teat.  schilU,  9chelle, 


cortex,  achill-en,  achell^n,  de- 
corticare;  or  from  IsL  Stt.-G.  ^tkU-ia,  separare. 

SHILLIN^,  Shilling,  Sciiillinq,  Siiillen, 
••  Grain  that  has  passed  through  the  mill, 
and  been  freed  from  the  husk,  §• 

Eraeh  Kathereue  with  thy  polk,  breik  and  rilling,    • 
Thoa  and  thy  quean  as  greidy  gleds  ye  gang, 
\mth  polks  to  mill,  and  begs  baith  meil  and  achiUing, 

J>HHbar,  Evergreen,  IL  55. 

*'  Another  absurdity  is,  that  shiUea,  i.e.,  shealing,  or 
kmiier  eom,  is  measured  by  the  tacksman  of  the  mill, 
and  ia  paid,  not  in  shealing,  but  in  meal.  There  are 
aoooidiBgly  great  complaints  that  the  com  is  not  well 
■healed.^  P.  Bayue,  Aberd.  SUtist.  Ace.  zv.  117. 
Le.,  grain  that  ia  shelled,  V.  Sheal,  v,  2.  For  the 
reason  it  seems  to  be  denominated  hulter  com, 
the  hull  is  removed. 


Shillik  Seeds.  The  outermost  husk  of 
com,  after  being  separated  from  the 
grain ;  used  for  dr}'ing  the  grain  in  the  kiln. 

**  About  one  half  of  the  dust,  and  a  small  part  of 
the  tkeeHng-teeds,  are  given  to  the  miUer."  Proof, 
ICiU  of  Inverarity,  p.  1.    V.  Dust. 

•  SHILLY-SHALLY,  arf;.  Weak,  delicate, 
Ettr.  For. ;  evidently  transferred  from  the 
signification  in  £.  to  a  dubious  and  fre- 
quently varj'ing  state  of  health. 

SHILMONTS,  Shelmexts,  s.pl.  1.  The 
frame  or  rail,  generally  extending  over  the 
i?heels,  which  is  laid  on  a  corn-carty  for 
carrying  a  load  of  corn  or  hay,  S.B. ;  Shel- 
ments.  Loth. 

2.  The  longitudinal  bars  of  the  sides  of  a 
muei-bodied  or  close  cart ;  whether  these 
serve  to  connect  and  compact  rungs^  accord- 
ing to  the  more  ancient  construction,  or 
stolSf  which  are  now  more  generally  used 
in  the  low  countr}*,  Loth. 

The  respected  friend,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
the  more  accurate  definition  of  this  term,  subjoins  the 
following  etymon : 

*'The  on^n  is  probably  Fr.  echelle,  EehetleWtB, 
the  diminutive,  is  employed  to  designate  a  similar 
frame^  on  a  smaller  scale ;  and  is  thus  defined  in  the 
Dictionary  of  tbe  Academy  : 

Sorte  de  petite  echelle,  qne  Ton  attache  k  co6i6  da 
hAt  d'oB  chevol,  pour  porter,  pour  y  accrocher  des 
gerbes,  des  bottes  de  foin,  de  paille,  &c. 

*'  The  resemblance  of  shelmenU  to  a  ladder  favours 
thia  etymon;  and  the  old  Fr.  word  echellement  was 
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MfiMHM  ttsed  by  the  French  peasantrv  in  this  sense." 
AekeUewunt,  escalade ;  Roquefort    V.  Srilvixs. 

SHILPED,ac/;.  Timid,  Gall.  ••A  $hUped 
wretch, — a  heart  stript  of  manliness;'* 
Oall.  Enc. 

SHiXtPETNESS,  8.    Faintncss,  tremor,  ibid. 

'Tkend  nanow  whtt  to  think-;  I  had  never  been 
at  a  battle ;  a  kind  of  shilpttnm  cam  owre  me."  GaU. 
Encycl. 

Shxlpie,«.  *'A  person  trembling  always;** 
ibid. 

I  give  these  words  distinctly  from  Shilpie,  Shilpii, 
adj..  because,  although  they  inight  be  viewed  as  the 


e,  only  used  with  considerable  obliquity,  I  hesitate 
because  of  their  apparent  affinity  to  Isl.  skeif-at  terrere, 
coBstemere ;  akiaff-a,  tremere ;  skei/intf,  trepidatio.  In 
like  manner  one  sense  of  ShilpU  in  Roxb.  is  *'  cold  and 
and  eomfortless,  ungenial ;"  GL  Ant. 

SHILPIE,  Shilpit,  adj,  1.  Insipid.  Wine 
is  said  to  be  Mlpit^  when  it  is  weak,  and 
wants  the  proper  taste,  S. 

**He  pn>nounced  the  claret  thilpU,  and  demanded 
brandy  with  great  vociferation."    Waverley,  i.  l51. 

"'Here,  handmaiden — bring  me  a ~ gill  o'  sherry.' 
»*  Sherry's  but  thilpU  drink,  and  a  gilrs  a  sma'  mea- 
■wre  for  twa  gentlemen  to  crack  oviTe  at  their  first 
acQuaintance.'^    Redgauntlet,  iii.  210. 

This  seems  the  primary  sense,  from  Su.-G.  «ibae/7,  in- 
sipidus aquosus,  uerm.  schal,  id.  Belg.  rer9cKaalden 
«f%  flat  wine;  from  Teut  veraenael-en,  vento 
corrumpi*  in  vappam  verti,  saporem  et  odorem 
.  ^enninum  perdere  ;  from  Bchael,  patera,  q.  t<|o  long  left 
m  the  goblet  or  cup.    V.  Kilian. 

2.  *'0f  a  sickly  white  colour,  pale,  bleached 
by  sickness,**  Gl.  Sibb.  often  shUpit-like^  S. 
shilpie^likef  S.  B. 

IFarscA,  insipid,  is  used  in  the  same  metaph.  sense. 

"The  Laird,  as  he  peered  at  her  over  his  spectacles, 
pronounced  her  to  be  but  a  ahilpU  thing,  though  weel 
aneuffh  considering  the  neer-do-weels  that  were  aught 
ber.'^  Marriage,  ii.  13. 

There  Care  nae  thUpit  face  can  shaw ; 
He's  holtit  out  amaog  the  snaw. 

Pieken*»  Poewu,  L  70L 

8.  Bars  of  com  are  said  to  be  shifpie^  when 
not  well  filled,  S.  B. 

In  the  latter  sense  it  would  seem  more  nearly  allied  ' 
to  Teut.  ichelp,  putamen,  S.  ahaup,  having  only  the 
appearance  of  a  husk. 

SHILVINS,  *.  pL  Rails  that  fixed  the  rungs 
which  formed  the  body  of  a  cart,  constructed 
after  the  old  fashion,  Ang. 

This  word  is  also  at  times  ap]>lied  to  the  tops  of  a. 
carti  or  the  frune  used  when  it  is  loaded  with  hay  or 


"Skelvmgs,  Additional  tops  to  the-sidesof  a  cart 
orwaceon.  North.'*  Gl.  Grose.  It  is  the  same  with 
Shilmokts. 

Sn.-G.  akelwinpt.  discrimen,  paries  intergerinus; 
Ihre,  vo.  SkUia,  oisjungere.  He  thinks,  however,  that 
it  should  rather  be  written,  sktlwaegg, 

[SHIM,  8.    A  horse-hoe,  Banffs.] 

[To  SniM,  V.  a.    To  hoe,  to  work  with  a  horse- 
hoe,  ibid.] 


To  SHBIMER,  v.  n.    To  shine. 

The  little  wlndowe  dim  and  darke 
Was  hung  with  ivy.  brere,  and  yewe ; 

No  ahimmering  sunn  here  ever  shone  ; 
No  halesome  breeze  here  ever  blew. 

RiUan'a  3.  Songa,  VL  13C 

And  whan  she  cum  into  the  kirk, 
She  ah%mmer*d  like  the  sun. 

/Mil,  p.  isa 

V.  SKIMMEIUff. 

SHIMMER,  8.    One  of  the  cross  bars  in  a 

kiln,  for  supporting  the  ribs  on  which  the 

grain  is  laid  for  being  dried ;  Loth.  Simmers^ 

q.v. 

''As  jM>me  servants  belonein^to  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  of 
Kincraig,  were  encaged  in  drying  a  quantity  of  oats 
on  the  kiln,  the  mid  ahfmmer  gave  way,  when  three  of 
them  were  precipitated  into  the  killogy,  and  one  of 
them— was  unfortunately  burnt  to  death."  Edin. 
Even.  Courant,  21st  Dec,  1809. 

SHIN  of  a  hill.  The  prommcnt  or  ridgy 
part  of  the  declivity,  with  a  hollow  on  each 
side;  one  of  the  many  allusions,  in  local 
designation,  to  the  form  of  the  human 
body,  S. 

"Adjoining  to  the  thatched  farm-house  was  one 
of  these  old  square  towers,  or  peel  houses,  whose 
picturesque  ruins  were  then  seen  omameuting  the 
course  of  the  river,  as  they  had  been  placed  alternately 
along  the  north  and  south  bank,  generally  from  three 
to  aix  hundred  yanls  from  it — scmietimes  on  the  s/Un, 
and  sometimes  in  the  hollow,  o/a  hill."  Edin.  Mag. 
Oct.  1817,  p.  64. 

[•  SHINE,  s.  A  display  of  any  kind,  good 
or  bad,  from  a  grand  assembly  to  a  street- 
row.  West  of  S. 

In  a  good  sense  the  term  is  generally  applied  to  a 
social  gathering,  especially  when  of  a  convivial  kind, 
as  a  wedding,  an  assembly,  or  a  merry-making,  which 
is  called  a  grand  or  great  ahine ;  a  tea-party  or  tea- 
meeting,  called  a  tea'ahhu^  or  a  coobie-ahine.,  in  a  bad 
sense  the  term  is  applied  to  any  quarrel,  scolding, 
match,  or  row,  which  may  be  a  a  grand  shine,  or  onlv 
a  bU  ahine,  according  to  circumstances.  Synon.  in  bad 
sense,  a  rippet,] 

[To  Get  up  a  Shine.  To  originate,  plan, 
or  provide  for,  an  assembly,  a  merry-making, 
&c.  To  Raise  a  Sliiney  to  cause  or  to  begin 
a  quarrel,  &c.,  ibid.] 

SHINGLE,  8.     Gravel. 

*'  Having  rested  some  time  on  the  sea-shore,  he  rose 
and  walked  along  the  toilsome  aliingle,"  kc,  R. 
Gilhaize,  i.  63. 

An  improper  orthography  for  Chingle,  q.  v. 

SHINICLE,  8.    A  bonefire.    V.  Shannacii. 

SHINNERS,  8.  pL  The  refuse  of  a  smith's 
stithy,  Dumfr.  Danders  synon.  Corr. 
from  E.  Cinders, 

SHINNY,  8.  The  game  otherwise  called 
Slivityi  Aberd.,  S.-A. 

Shinny-Club,  s.  The  jjat  used  for  striking 
with  in  this  game,  Roxb. 


/ 
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8HINN0CK,  $.    The  same  with  Shinty,  a 
Loth. 


8HINTY,  ••    !•  A  game  In  which  bats,  some- 
wliat  resembling  a  goIf-cIab»  are  used. 

**Aft  •VW7  Uir  or  meeting  of  the  ootmtiy  people^ 


alt£e 


contetU  at  racing,  wreetling,  potting  the 

Ac:  ;  and  oo  holidays  all  the  males  oi  a  distriot, 

and  old,  met  to  play  at  football,  but  oftener  at 

i.— tSUaly  is  a  game  played  with  eticks,  crooked 

end,  and  baUs  of  wood.**    P.  Moulin,  Pertha. 

Aoe.,  ▼.  72. 

la  London  thia  name  it  called  koeiey.  It  teems  to 
W  the  tame  whieh  it  designed  noi  in  Gloucest.  ;  the 
■tate  being  borrowed  from  the  ball,  which  is  '*  made 
•f  a  lattty  piece  of  wood ;"  Gl.  Grose. 
Tlie  gaase  ia  also  called  Common,  V.  Camm ock. 
It  has  been  said,  that  Shinty  and  Bockejf  differ  in 
ttit  rsspeetk  that  in  the  latter  two  goals  are  erected, 
ttcli  bmnff  fonned  by  a  piece  of  stick,  with  both 
tndt  stock  in  the  groond.  The  players  divide  into 
ftvnpartiet;  to  each  of  theae  the  care  of  one  of  the 
gsalt  b^ngi.  Hie  game  conaiits  in  endeaTourins 
m  diire  the  ball  (which  ia  made  either  of  wood  or  ot 
osik,  at  an  old  bong  ent  round  for  the  purpose,  which 
it  ctlltd  the  ktekenJ  through  the  goal  of  the  opposite 
paity.    v.  Book  of  Sports,  1810,  p.  1 M3. 

Bat  in  SkuUg^  there  are  also  two  jBoals,  called  hiuU  ; 
tho  ^ject  of  each  party  being  to  dnve  the  ball  beyond 
their  own  Aatf ;  but  there  ia  no  hole  through  which  it 
bedriTen. 


1.  The  club  or  stick  used  in  playing,  S. 

Fsih^t  from  Ir.  afton,  a  dub. 
S*  The  bally  or  knot  of  wood  is  called  SfiintUi 
Selkirks^    Skinnte,    Sutherl.      Thus  thej 
of  the  club  and  shinnie. 


fm  the  ooantiet  bordering  on  the  Highlands,  and  in 
•  OoDtway,  thit  game  ia  calfod  Shinny, 

^HmA  aharad  hr  reflection  the  triumph  of  Nor- 
man >-»^Qc  it  was  himself  first  put  a  sAiiaay  into  the 
boy^handJ**    Cbn-Albin,  L  120. 

SHIOLAO,  s.    Wild  mustard,  Caithn. 

**Tlw  tenants  do  not  wish  to  sow  bear  until  the  I5th 
•f  May,  because,  say  they,  if  we  sow  it  earlier,  the 
cnp  is  choaked  with  Ahlag  (wild  mustard)  and  other 
wstda."    Agr.  Sarr.  Caithn.,  p.  93.    Y.  Skslloch. 

SHIPPER,  9.    A  shipmaster. 

''Iliey  called  all  the  Aipnen  and  mariners  of  Leith 
bsfoit  the  ooundl,  to  see  wnich  of  them  would  take  in 
hand  to  nass  upon  the  said  captain."  Pitscottie,  p. 
96w    y.  oKirpER,  for  which  this  is  perhaps  an  error. 

SHCREy  Shyre,  adj.  1.  Used  in  the  sense 
of  strait|  or  S.  scrimp;  as^  ihire  measure, 
that  sort  of  measurement  which  allows  not 
a  hair-breadth  beyond  what  mere  justice 
demands,  Teviotdale.    V.  Schire. 

2.  Thin,  S.  B.  «*Thin  cloth  we  call  shire  ;  " 
GL  Shirr,  q.  pellucid. 

Shirie,  Shtrie,  adj.  Thin,  watery,  applied 
to  liquids ;  as,  shyrie  hail^  Fife.  The  same 
with  Sehire,  q.  v. 

8HISEY,  adj.  "Proud,  conceited;''  Gl. 
Pkken,  S.  O.  Tout,  schier-en,  omare  ; 
Sa.-6*  siyr^  lucidum  rcddcre. 


SHIRLES,  s.  pL  Turfs  for  fuel,  Aberd. 
oorr.  from  ScKerald,  q.  v. 

To  SHIRP  auroyi  v.  n.    To  shrink,  to  shrivel. 

"It  is  sadly  demonstrahle  to  this  day,  that  even 
professors  sat-up,  ahirped  away,  and  cryned  into  a 
shadow,  as  to  aU  fervour  of  zeal  for  the  caune,  under 
the  malign  influence  of  that  zeal-auenchtng  Indul- 
gence.'*   M 'Ward's  Contendings,  p.  146. 

Shirpet,  part.  adj.  Thin  and  tapering  to- 
wards a  point,  q.  sharped,  i.e.,  sharpened, 
Ayrs. 

"  His  face,  which  was  wont  to  be  the  colour  of  a 
peony  rose,  was  of  a  yeUow  hue, — and  his  nose  was 
shirnet  and  sharp,  and  of  an  unnatural  purple." .  Ann. 
of  the  Par.,  p«  370. 

[SHIRR A,  s.    AJsherifiF,  West  of  S.,  Loth.] 

SHIRRAGH,  SniRROCH,  adj.  Sour,  acrid, 
Clydes. 

It  aeems  originally  the  same  with  Sharraghie,  piercing, 
q.  T.    [V.  Sharbow.] 

[Shirraohie,  Siiirrochy,  adj.  Having  a 
sour,  haughty,  or  passionate  look,  ibid.] 

SIURRAGLIEy  s.  A  contention,  a  squabble. 
Loth.  [S/iirraffle,  Shirrang,  Banfis. ;  the 
latter  used  also  as  a  v.] 

Su.-0.  skuriqla,  increpare,  to  make  a  noise,  to  chide. 
Oerm.  schurigl-en,  molestia  afficere,  to  trouble,  to  dis- 
turbw  Moes.-G.  aijla,  tribulatio.  Ihre,  without  a 
sufficient  reason,  prefers  Ital.  tcoreggia,  a  lash.  Wach- 
tar  deriTes  it  from  Germ.  scAur,  Texatio»  and  A.-S. 
cyt-ofi,  vexare,  eruciare. 

SHIRRA-MUIR,  Sherra-3ioor,  s.  I.  A 
designation  used  to  denote  the  rebellion 
against  government  in  the  year  1715,  from 
the  name  of  the  moor  between  Stirling  and 
Dunblane,  where  the  decisive  battle  was 
fought,  S. 

Ae  hatrst  afors  the  Sherra-moor 

I  mind't  as  weel's  yestreen, 
I  was  a  gilpey  then,  I'm  sure 

I  was  na  past  fyfteen. 

^nw,  ITaUowem,  iii  132. 

2.  Transferred  to  a  violent  contest  of  any 
kind,  S. 

"To  hear  him  in  this  languase  [braid  Scotch]  telling 
of  one  of  his  Shirramuira,  how  laughable  it  is  f*  GalC 
Ekic,  p.  419. 

3.  A  severe  drubbing  with  the  tonguCi  ibid. 

It  is  pron.  Shirra'meer,  Aberd. 

Aul*  Luckie  sittin  near  the  lowe, 
A  Shirra-meer  she  gae  him 

Right  derf  that  night. 

rarm«*s  Poems,  p.  S9. 

[SHIRRANG,  s.  and  v.  Squabble.  V. 
Suirraolie.] 

SHIRROCIIY  (gutt.),  adj.  Sour,  haughty, 
Clydes.     [V.  under  Shirraoii.] 

SHIRROT,  s.    A  turf  or  divot,  Banfifs.      V. 

SCBERALD. 
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SHIRROW,  $.  A  species  of  field  mouse,  the 
ihrew,  Roxb.    V.  Skrow. 

SHIRT»  M.  *'  Wild  mustard,  Brassica  napos/ 
OL  Sibb. 

SHrr,  ••  [A  small|  punVy  mean,  or  con- 
temptible thing ;  a  mere  dropping ;  applied 
to  persons  or  animals];  generally  denoting 
(me  that  is  puny,  S«   (TTeut.  ackittef  stcrcus.J 

Wn  tbe  Bbtera  had  seen  the  shape  of  that  tkii. 
Little  lack  be>thy  lot  then  where  thou  lyes. 

Polw.  and  MotUgom,,  Walton's  ColL,  iL  IS. 

Shit-faced,  adj.  Having  a  very  small /octf, 
as  a  child,  Clydes. ;  q.  ckU-faced  t 

Shitten,  Shitten-like/ ad/.  Terms  used 
as  expressive  of  the  greatest  contempt 
imaginable,  and  appKed  to  what  is  either 
Tenr  insignificant  in  appearance,  or  mean 
and  despicable,  S.  ' 

This  «XAetly  oorreiponda  with  Dan.  ikiden^  ^rtj, 
fool,  ■Inttish,  &e.  En  skiden  tag,  a  foul,  bate,  un- 
generoiia  action ;  IsL  tkUinn,  ■ordidos. 

SHITTLE,  i.  «*  Any  thin^  good'  for  noth- 
ing ;**  Gall.  Enc. ;  [a  dimin.  expressive  of 
the  greatest  contempt,  from  Shit,  q.v* 

To  SHITHER,  v.  n.  To  shiver,  Fife ;  merely 
a  provincial  variety  of  ChiUer^  q.  v.,  or  a 
corr.  of  E.  Sfiudder. 

—That  Lord  wha  hears  the  widow's  wail, 

The  lispin'  infant's  cry, 
The  hungry,  thitherin'  oiphan's  tale. 

That  kens  na  where  to  lie.  MS,  Pottn. 

[SHTTTLE,  8.    V.  Shuttle.] 

SHIMYLICK,  8.  A  gun  or  fowling-piece, 
Shetl. 

SHOAD,  On-shoad,  8.  A  portion  of  land ; 
the  same  with  Shed, 

"An  acoompt  of  the  Cotter  rents.  Cotter  acres,  and 
ol  the  Outfield  Shoadt  of  land  of  Inverdovat,*'  Ac, 
1879.  Paper  in  Process,  Berry  v.  Stewart  and 
Dalg^eish,  A.  1810.    The  place  referred  to  is  in  Fife. 

A.-S.  teead-an,  separare  ;  in  pret.  tceod. 

To  SHOCHLE  (gutt.),  v.  a.  and  n.  The 
same  with  ShacheL  This  term  is  often  con- 
joined with  another  nearly  synon.  when 
applied  to  an  object  that  is  very  much  dis- 
torted; as,  '<  She's  baith  ahoehUd  and 
8iheyldr  Dumfr. 

Shochles,  8,pL  Legs;  used  contemptuously, 
Aberd. ;  perhaps  originally  applied  to  limbs 
that  were  distorted.     V.  Shacule. 

Shochlin',  part,  adj,  1.  Waddlincr,  wrig- 
gling, Aberd. ;  [used  also  as  a  «.,  Clydes.J 

An'  gutty  carlies  tchochlin*  rin. 

D.  AndtrtMCt  Poems,  p.  17. 
y.  8hach. 


2.  Used  metaph.,  apparently  in  the  sense  of 
mean^  paltry. 

Dehts  I  abhor,  and  plan  to  bo 
iVae  tehoehling  trade  and  danger  tne, 
That  I  may,  looe*d  (rae  care  and  strife, 
With  ealnmess  visw  the  edge  of  life. 

Bmnta/t  Poemt,  iL  441. 

y.  SUACHLS,  V.  n. 

[SHOCKS,  8.  pi.  Same  with  Chouks,  q.v^ 
ShetL] 

[To  Shock,  v.  a.  and  it.    To  choke,  ShetL] 

[Shockit,  pret.  and  part.  pa.     Choked,  ibid.} 

[SHOD,*.  1.  A  shoe;  generally  a  child's. 
Bhoe,  Ban£Fs* 

2.  The  tag  of  a  lace ;  ehode^  iron  plates  for 
the  soles  of  shoes,  Clydes.] 

[To  Shod,  v.  a.  1.  To  shoe,  to  furnish  with 
shoes ;  as,  "  Til  shod  ye  weel/*  West  o£  S^ 
BanfFs. ;  pret.  and  part,  pa.,  shoddit^  shody 
ibid. 

2.  To  fit  with  a  metal  tip,  ring,  or  band ;  as, 
to  8hod  a  lace,  an  arrow,  a  sta£F,  a  pole. 
West  of  S. 

3.  To  fit  iron  plates  on  shoes,  or  to  cover  the 
soles  with  taekets^  ibid.] 

Shoddie,  8.  1.  A  little  shoe,  such  as  that 
worn  by  a  child,  Dumfr.,  S.B.,  Clydes. 

This  diminutive  retains  the  most  ancient  fonn  of 
the  Goth.  word.  Iloe8.-0.  tkand,  calceus,  whence 
tkawiaraip,  a  shoe-latchet.  Ihre  obeenres  that  the 
ancient  Goths  used  tJto  and  tkod  indiscriminately  for  a 
eovering,  tegmen,  vagina,  (vo.  Sko) ;  as  th/^a,  and 
tkydd'a  were  properly  one  word,  both  signifying  to 
cover,  to  protect ;  whence  thoe  and  shod,  denoting  what 
eoven  the  foot. 

2.  The  iron  point  of  a  pike-sta£F,  or  the  pivot 
of  a  top,  Fife. 

[Shoddit,  adj.  Furnished  with  a  shod  or 
shods ;  as,  ahoddit-^shoon^  ibid.] 

SHODE-SIIOOL,  8.  A  wooden  shovel,. 
ehod  with  iron,  S.B. 

— A  grape  into  a  grune'.to  grub, 
A  shode  thool  of  a  hoiin  club. 
Country  Wedding:  Watson's ColL,\Mi7, 

SHOEING  THE  AULD  MARE.  A  danger- 
ous sport  among  children,  Gall. 

'*  A  beam  of  wood  is  slung  between  two  ropes ;  a 
person  gets  on — this,  and  contrives  to  steady  himself, 
nntil  he  goes  through  a  number  of  antics ;  if  he  can 
do  this,  he  tJnofs  the  auld  mare  ;  if  he  cannot  do  it,  he 
generally  tumbles  to  the  ground,  and  gets  hurt  with 
thefaU.^*    GaU.  EncycL 

To  SHOE  the  MOSS.  To  replace  the  upper- 
most and  grassy  turfs,  after  peats  have 
been  cast,  South  of  S. 

"The  surface  turfs  are  carefully  laid  aside,  and  after 
the  peata  are  taken  out,  these  turfs  are  brought  back. 
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OM  hy  one,  and  plaeed  upon  the  Dart  that  was  ina<ie 
bare.  Thia  operatkMi  ia  called  ahoeing  the  mos^  and 
tiia  giaaa  ia  aearedy  erer  atopt  from  (crowing. "  Eseaya 
HigbL  See.  lit  448w    V.  alao  QaU.  Ene.,  p.  426. 

8HOELIN,  paH.  adj.    Distorted,  Renf r. 

— IfiiTaD^wi'  her  Aodin'  clooti, 

id  graetiD£ 
A,  WiUon*9  roems,  1790,  p.  S02. 


Baa  julowchan'  and  ^^raeting. 
T.8howl»«. 


SHOES)  «.  pL  The  fragments  of  the  stalks 
of  flax,  separated  by  the  mill,  or  by  hand- 
dressing.  Shows-  is  perhaps  a  preferable 
orthography. 

Aithiir  Young  writca  ahwea;  when  it  would  seem 
tliail  the  term  ia  need  ia  £.  aa  a  proTincial  term,  for  I 
d»  BOl  6nd  it  ia  any  Dictionary. 

**  Aa  fait  aa  it  [dax]  dries,  they  heat  it  on  stones  with 
a  beatla,  then  they  acutch  it  to  separate  the  heart  or 
the  aAotva  from  the  icat"    Tour  in  IreL,  i.  IM. 

To  SHOO,  Shuo,  Shooo,  v.  a.  and  n.  To 
log,  jolt,  shake ;  to  sliake  from  corpulence. 
V.  SCHOO. 

[Shoo,  Shuo,  Shooo,  «.  A  jog  or  shake, 
West  of  S.] 

Snoo-BOO,  ••  [A  spongy  bog,  which  undu- 
lates when  any  person  walks  over  it,  S.] 

Shoooib-Shou,  «.    A  game.    V.  Shugoie- 

8HUE. 

Shooole,  Shooole,  Shuggle,  s.  [1.  A 
rapid  jog^  shake,  or  jolt,  S.] 

S«  A  lai^  piece -of  ice  floating  doTi-n  a  river 
doriog  a  tresh,  S* 

3.  A  clot  of  blood,  Roxb. 

liL  Bkoegmtt^  pnmiincntia. 

To  Shoole,  Shooole,  Shuggle,  v.  a.  and  n. 
[To  shake  or  joe  rapidly ;  to  tremble,  to  be 
unsteady,  S.]     V.  Schoggle. 

[Shooolt,  Shoogly,  Shugglt,  adj.  Shak- 
ing, tremnlous;  unsteady,  loose,  West  of 

S.J 
Shoole,  Shooole,  s.    A  rapid  shake  or  jog, 

[SHOLMARKED,  s.  A  calf  with  a  piece 
off  the  ear  at  the  time  of  birth,  Shetl.  V. 
Sh&L} 

SHOLMIT,  adj.  Having  a  white  face; 
applied  to  an  ox  or  cow,  Shetl. 

Pal.  ^)dlmr,  Sw.  A/d/m,  a  helmet,  IsL  hjalmottrnaut, 
a  white-faced  ox.] 

8H0LT,  s.  A  small  horse,  Orkn.,  also 
Shalt;  the  same  with  Sheltie,  q.  v. 


SHONY,  *.     The  name  formcrlv  given  to 
marine  deity  worshipped  in  the  Westei 


a 
estern 


Isles* 


**TIm  inhahitanta  of  thia  island  [Lewis]  had 
aacisnt  eaatom  to  sacrifice  to  a  sea-ged,  called  Shonff, 
at  Hallowtida,  in  the  manner  following.  The  inha- 
hitanta xoand  the  island  came  to  the  church  of  St. 
MnWay,  haring  each  man  his  provision  along  with 
him ;  arerr  family  famish*d  a  peck  of  malt,  and  this 
was  hff«w*a  into  ale.  One  of  their  number  was  pick*d 
out  la  wada  into  the  sea  up  to  the  middle,  and  carry* 
lag  a  cap  of  ale  in  his  hano,  standing  still  in  that  pos- 
iai%  ciy'd  out  with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  /  give  you 
thia  tmp  ofoU^  hoping  that  you*U  be  $o  kind  aa  to  tend  us 
piemtg  ^ ara-ware  for  inriehing  our  ground  the  auuing 
fear:  and  threw  the  cup  of  ale  into  the  sea.  Thia 
waa  peHbraud  in  the  night  time.  At  his  return  to 
land,  thc^  all  went  to  the  church,  where  there  was  a 
eaadla  hamine  u^n  the  altar;  and  then  standing 
afleai  for  a  little  time,  one  of  them  gave  a  signal,  at 
wldch  the  candle  was  put  out,  and  immediately  all  of 
theaa  want  to  the  fields,  where  they  fell  a  drinking 
their  ale,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  nicht  in 
dancii^  and  singmg,  &c.  The  next  moroing  they  all 
ratanMd  home,  being  well  satisfy'd  tliat  they  had 
panetaally  obaerred  thia  solemn  anniversary,  which 
they  halicv'd  to  be  a  poa'erful  means  to  procure  a 
plentifal  crop."    Martin*8  West.  IsK,  p.  28,  29. 

IsL  aiM,  aignifies  phcenomenon,  spectaculum ;  GL 
Edd.  Bat  aa  ^kannach,  q.  ▼.,  ia  corr.  from  the  Ir.  and 
GaaL  oaasa  <^  Hallowmas,  at  which  season  this  idola- 
tnan  aei  waa  performed  in  honour  of  the  Hebridian 
daiiy,  it  ia  probable  that  Shony  ia  itself  a  corr.  of 
Skammtkf  or  rather  of  Samhuin  or  Samh^in,  in  genit. 
Samkmm;  and  that  after  the  conquest  of  the  western 
islaada  1^  the  Norwegians,  the  inhabitants  blended  the 
ScandhsaYJaa  worship  of  Ntkker^  the  Neptune  of  the 
DortK  with  the  Celtic  rites  of  Druidism,  out  retained 
the  aaaw  familiar  with  their  ancestors. 

To  SHOO,  V.  a.     1.  To  produce  a  swinging 
motion,  [to  swing,]  Ayrs. 


**  Well— do  nothing  frae  dawn  to  dark  but  thoo  ane 
aaitheraa  a  awing  between  the  twa  treeaon  the  green." 
The  Sateil,  i  228.    V.  Sbuk,  v. 

[2.  To  hack  water  with  the  oars;  also  to 
swing  the  boat  round,  Shetl.] 

[To  SHOO,  V.  a.    To  sew,  West  of  S.] 

[Shooix,  Shooino,  9.  The  act  or  process  of 
sewing;  also,  the  article  sewed  or  being 
sewed ;  as,  ^  She  sits  at  the  shooin  a*  day," 
**  Dinna  sit  doon  on  my  ahooin^  Clydes.] 

[Shooster,  8.    One  who  sews,  Shetl.] 

SHOOD,  9.     The  distant  noise  of  animals 
passing;  Shetl. 
*'Teat.  9ckudd-€Ht  quatere ;  vibrare,  tremere. 

SHOOGLE,  $.    A  jog,  shog,  jolt,  Ayrs.    V. 

SCHOOOLE. 

— **Oie  that  sleepy  bodie,  Birdumwhamle,  a  ahoogU 
oot  of  hia  dreams.**    The  Entail,  iii.  68. 

SHOOI,  Shooib,  9.  A  name  given  to  the 
Arctic  Gull,  Shetl. 


ft« 


Parasiticus  (Linn.  Syst.)    Scoiitiallin,  Shooi, 
Arctic  Gna**    Edmonstone's  Zetl.,  ii.  281. 

This  name  seems  to  bo  borrowed  from  another 
apedrs^  the  Larua  Cataractes,  which  is  called  Skua,  by 
Bmaniek,  and  in  the  Feroe  Isles  Skue.  V.  Pcnn. 
ZooL.  p.  417.    V.  Skooi. 
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SHOOL,  $.    A  sliovel,  S. 

Whar  Ukcm  thou  stood,  clown  chieb  are  diggiu*, 
Wr  pick  Ml*  skooL 

Picken*s  Poems,  1788,  p.  180. 
Y.  Sgrvlk. 

To  Shool,  v.  a.    To  shovel,  S. 

Thia  V.  ia  naod  with  different  prepoaitiona ;  aa,  afl 
fraet  on,  oui. 

To  Shool  aff.    To  sliovel  off»  S. 

— "Fraethia  ffindow  we  can  aW  aee  Benenck  wi' 
hia  white  night-cap  on  ;  and  he  wad  hae  little  to  do 
that  wad  try  to  shool  it  qf"    Marriage,  ii.  30. 

To  Shool  frae.  To  remove  from,  bjr  the 
act  of  shovelling,  S. 

When /roe  Benenck  thej  thool  the  soa'. 
O'er  Glenfcn  thelcaves  will  fa'. 

Marriage,  ibid. 

To  Shool  cm.  Metaph.  to  coveri  as  in  a 
grave,  S. 

"Theae  twenty  yean  paat,  our  CfoTenanta  hare 
>tten  deadly  wonnda,  and  been  laid  in  the  grave  by 
le  demented,  infatuate,  black  bargain  of  Union, 
T(4eration.  and  Patronama ;  and  the  swearing  Minis- 
tera  have  heartily  and  wulingly,  without  either  Boots, 
Thnmbikina  or  Fire-matches,  or  any  liazard  to  the 
neck  by  the  Uoody  rope,  thooledon  the  grave-moulds." 
Walker's  Remark.  Passages,  p.  104. 

To  Shool  out  To  throw  out  with  violence, 
S. 

"'Look  yon,  yon  baae  old  nerson,  if  you  do  put 
another  jest  upon  me,  I  will  cleave  your  skull-piece 
with  thia  shovela.'— 'Hont,  tout,  Maister  Dnsterdivel, 
I  hae  nae  lived  aa  lang  in  the  warld  neither  to  be 
akooldoiU  o't  that  gate.^"    Antiquary,  ii.  239,  260. 

[Shool-the-boabd,  8.  A  game.  V.  Slide- 
Thrift.] 

[To  SHOOL,  r.  a.  and  n.  To  distort.  V. 
Showl.] 

SHOONE,  *.  pL    Shoes,  S.  shune^  (Gr.  v,) 

"  Ilk  aoldier  to  hava  banda  and  ahoone,'*  Spalding; 
ii.  1.50.    V.  ScHONX. 

SHOOP,  preL  of  the  v.  to  Shape,  S.B. 

At  last  he  ahoop  himsell  again  to  stand, 
Wi'  help  o*  a  rough  keot  in  till  his  baud. 

itosf 'a  i/eleuore,  p.  44. 

A.  -S.  ecfop.  Seeop,  nihte  naman ;  Fecit  nocti  nomen ; 
Caedm.    V.  Schapk. 

[SHOOSKIE.  ].  As  an  xnierj.,  an  exclama- 
tion used  in  driving  away  cattle  ;  common 
in  the  Highlands,  and  in  Shetl. 

2.  As  a  8^  a  name  for  the  devil ;  also  used  as 
a  term  of  disrespect,  Shetl. 

Dan.  eiasiei,  nasty,  alovenly.] 

[SHOOSTER,  8.  One  who  sews,  ibid.  V. 
Shoo.] 

•  To  SHOOT.  SuTE.  y.  a.  1.  To  make  a 
selection  in  purchasing  cattle  or  sheep, 
S.  A.  and  O. 


"Drovera,  in  pnrchaainff  these,  will  sometimes  take 
the  good  and  leave  the  bad ;  thia  ia  called  ahooUng  ;** 
GalL  Ene.    V.  Shott,  a. 

2.  To  push,  pusli  out,  S.;  as,  **ril  8hoot  him 
o*er  the  brae."  **  S/ioo<  out  your  tongue." 
Pron.  q.  thutCy  like  Fr.  u.     Hence, 

•To  Shoot,  Shute,  r.  n.     1.  To  run  into 

seed,  S.      The  v^  as  used  in  E.  simply 

signifies  to  germinate. 

**Time  d  aowing. — From  the  middle  to  the  end  of 
June ;  when  more  early,  the  turnips  are  apt  ta.  ehoot 
before  winter."    Agr.  Surv.  Mid.  Loth.,  p.  110. 

2.  To  push  off  from  the  shore  in  a  boat,  or  to 
continue  the  course  in  casting  a  net,  S.  B. 

"Depones,  That  they  had  the  following  shots  on  the 
Fraaerneld  aide  of  the  river, — the  Throat  ahot  op- 
posite the  west  point  of  the  AUochy  inch ;  and  from 
thence  they  ekot  all  the  way  to  the  aea."  SUte, 
~     ie  of  Powis,  1805,  p.  8Q.    V.  Shot,  a.  4. 


To  Shoot  iy,  v.  a.    1 .  To  delay.    V.  Scuute. 

[2.  To  put  past  or  .over,  to  substitute ;  8hoot' 
by  is  still  used  as  a  8,  in  the  same  sense, 
Cfiydes.,  Pertlis.    Synon.  put-by^ 

To  Shoot  am^iko  the  now3.  V.  Dow,  *.  a 
dove. 

Out-shot,  «.    A  projecting  building,  S. 

The  origin  ia  found  in  Sw.  ekiut-a  ut,  projicere.    V. 

OUTSHOT. 

[SHOOTHER,  8.  The  shoulder,  Clydes., 
Banffs.] 

[To  Shoothbr,  v.  It.  To  walk  heavily  or 
with  a  lumbering  step  ;  the  shoulders  mov* 
ing  with  each  step,  Banffs.] 

To  SHOP,  V.  n.    To  knock,  to  rap  at  a  door. 

*'  The  most  pairt  of  the  warld  ar  so  neffligent  in  this 
poynt  of  dntie,  that  there  are  verie  few  that  haue  their 
neart  free  when  the  lord  ahoppeth.**  Bruce'a  Senn., 
1591,  B.  Fol.  5,  a. 

Knoekeih^  Eng.  Edit  But  the  proper  word  ia  ehap- 
peih.    V.  Chap. 

SHORE,  Shord,  8.  The  prop  or  support 
used  in  constructing  flakes  for  inclosing 
cattle,  S.  A.     [Siiord,  Shetl.] 

Shored  ia  used  in  a  aimilar  sense,  A.  Bor. 

Their  Patron  so  did  not  them  learn, 
8t  Andrew  with  his  shored  cross. 

BaUle  o/Flodden,  at  181. 
Propped,  Note,  p.  23. 

Tent.  scAeofif,  fulcimen  ;  achor-en,  achoor^en,  f ulcire ; 
Isl.  akitr,  suggmndia.  The  word  ia  used  in  K  in  the 
aenae  of  bnttressw 

To  SHORE,  V.  a.    To  count,  to  reckon,  S. 

Su.-0.  akor-a,  to  mark  ;  Isl.  akora  mantat,  to  num- 
ber the  people.  The  word  is  derived  from  skaer-a,  to 
cut,  from  the  ancient  custom  of  making  notches  on  a 
piece  of  wood  for  assisting  the  memory. 
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Shore,  «.    Debt. 

Sjne  Ibr  our  tkom^  Im  died  therefore, 
AmI  thokd  pdn  for  our  mU, 

Sf^c^  Oodijf  Sangi,  p.  2S. 

Ib  the  aaiiiA  Moaa  E.  jeore  is  lued,  derived  by  Skin* 

Mr  from  Belg.  •cAorv;  KiMnrA,  mptura.    Bat  V.  the  v. 

Jbr  our  More  might  be  renderea,  "  on  our  account." 

To  SHORE,  V.  a.    1.     To  threaten.    V. 

SCHOR,  V. 

S.  To  offer,  S.  O. 


»t 


puMgyric  ihyme.  I  ^ 
ren  mi  was  he  aAoi^i 


ween, 
tfme. 


Acnu,  111856. 

This  h  merely  An  oblique  aense  of  the  v,  aa  pro- 
nerfy  aignilying,  to  threaten.  The  E.  v.  offer  la  used 
m  •  similar  aenae,  S.  /Te  qfered  to  $trite  me  ;  Le. 
he  threatened  to  giro  me  a  blow. 

3.  Used  impersonally^  denoting  that  rain  is 
about  to  ndl;  as,  Ifs  sharing  Dumtr. 

4.  To  shore  a  dog  to  or  till^  to  hound  a  dog  on 
cattle  or  sheep,  Dumf  r. 

5.  To  shore  off  or  aff^  to  recall  a  dog  from 
pursuing  cattle  or  sheep,  ibid.  To  stench^ 
syuon. 

[SHOREMIL,  $.  The  margin  of  the  sea, 
the  watei^s  edge,  Shetl.  Isl.  soer^  the  sea, 
mdlf  a  boundary.] 

^SHORT,  a<^'.  Laconic  and  acrimonious;  as,  a 
short  answer^  a  tart  reply ;  to  speak  short,  to 
speak  tartly,  S. 

**  Gif  Isaiah  had  bene  als  skori  and  craibed  aa 
Jonas,  no  question  he  wald  haue  speared  a  reason 
«ft  Qod."    Bruoe's  ElcTon  Serm.  D,  6»  a. 

*'  He  maun  be  little  worth  that  left  you  aae." 
*'  He  maybe  is.  young  man,  and  maybe  say." 
**  Ye're  nnoo  motif  my  Ian,  to  be  rae  lang; 
But  we  maun  ken  you  better  ere  ye  gang. " 

Jmt^B  EdtMTtf  p.  67. 

It  is  used  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

^ '  I  want  your  abseneo ; 

Keep  on  your  way,  I  eaie  not  for  your  company.' 

'  How  T  how  f  Tou  are  very  «A«rf ;  do  yon  know  me,  Eros  ? 

And  what  I  have  been  to  you  t* " 

The  False  One,  p.  1189. 

81L-O.  iort,  broTis,  (whence  Isl.  eiorte,  desnm,)  is 
'vsed  an  the  same  meitaph.  sense.  JTorf  om  hu/tntdet ; 
Est  homo  oui  facile  iraadtur ;  Kort  ewar,  iratum  re- 
•ponsum,  Inre,  to.  Staclig  ;  and  Teut.  hori,  Kort 
iKMi^t  korfi,  iracundns^  irritabUis.  In  like  manner 
we  say.  Short  qfthe  temper,  8. 

{To  Short,  v.  a.  To  amuse,  divert ;  to  cause 
the  time  to  seem  short,  Mcams,  Clydes.] 

To  Keep  Short  bt  the  IIeab.  To  restrict 
as  to  expenditure,  to  give  narrow  allowance 
as  to  money,  S.;  a  metaphor  borrowed  from 
the  short  rein  or  halter  given  to  an  unruly 
animal. 

"  If  he  canna  pay  the  lawing  himsel,  as  I  ken  he's 
heepit  unco  short  by  the  head.  III  find  a  way  to  shame 
it  out  o'  his  unde."    Tales  of  my  Landlord,  ii.  69.  I 


Short-Bread,  Siiortie,  s.  A  thick  cake, 
baked  of  fine  flour  and  butter,  to  which 
sugar,  carraways,  and  orange-peel  are  fre- 
quently added,  S.  It  seems  to  have  re- 
ceived its  name  from  its  being  very  friable. 
[Called  shortiSf  in  Meams,  and  Scotch  cake 
m  England.] 

*'  At  length  the  question  was  carried ;  and  some 
tolerable  sherry,  and  a  piece  of  tery  substantial  short" 
tread  were  produced.**    Marriage,  1.  32. 

*' Some  persons — hold  themselves  entitled,  after  two 
or  three  timca  receiving  a  piece  of  short-bread,  and  a 
glass  of  elder-flower  wme,  to  ask  the  lady  who  haa 
given  them  such  refreshment,  in  marriage."  M.  Lynd- 
say,  p.  288. 

Shortcoming,  «.  Defect,  deficiency;  used  in 
a  moral  sense,  as,  shortcoming  in  duty^  S. 

''It  would  argue  a  Just  sensibleness — of  our  un- 
worthy sAorfoomiii^  in  not  having  more  strenuously 
endeavoured  to  have  prevented  this  course  of  defection, 
— ^if  for  this  we  were  moumin?,  and  taking  shame  to 
ourselves."    M 'Ward's  Cootendings,  p.  222. 

"  Resolved,  that  the  last  Thursday  of  August  should 
be  observed  by  aU  our  societies  a  day  of  fasting  and 
mourning  for  our  aad  thorteommg  in  answering  our  pro- 
fession under  the  cross,  appearing  by  many  liunentable 
evidences.**    Society  Contendings,  p.  343. 

This  term  hss  been  almost  universally  used  by  our 
ancestors,  and  is  still  very  common  in  relation  to  re- 
ligion. It  ia  evidently  formed  from  the  beautiful  and 
troly  philosophical  description  given  of  sin  by  the 
Apostle  Paul,  Rom.  iii.  23.  "  All  have  sinned,  and 
come  short  of  the  glory  of  God. "  In  Isl.  skort-r,  signi- 
flesdefectns. 

Short-Gown,  s,  I.  A  gown  without  skirts, 
reaching  only  to  the  miadle,  worn  by  female 
cottagers  and  servants;  sometimes  with 
long,  and  sometimes  with  short  sleeves,  S. 
Synon.  Cwioush. 

"Four  eln  off  lenvng  claith  price  iiij  s.,  twa  schori 
m>onw  price  ij  merkis,  a  new  bonnate,"  &c.  Act. 
VOfiSL  Cbnc  A.  1492;  n.  282. 

"Three  or  four  village  girls,  returning  from  the 
well  or  brook  with  pitchers  and  pails  upon  tneir  heads, 
formed  more  pleasing  objects,  and  with  their  thin 
short-ffowns  ana  single  petticoats,  bare  arms,  legs,  and 
feet,  uncovered  h^ida  and  braided  hair,  somewhat 
resembled  Italian  forms  of  landscape."  Waverley,  i. 
101. 

When  I  was  voung,  I  thought  me  bonny 

Wi'  inoodcd  nair  and  cockemony, 

A  ^kort  gown,  jerkenet,  cottoueh. 

An'  plaiding  coat 

Jo,  Hogg's  Poems,  "p.  102. 

v.  CUBTOVSH. 

2.  Synon.  with  E.  bed-aown^  as  worn  by  fe- 
males of  a  higher  rank,  S. 

"  Item,  ane  sehort  gown  of  sad  cramasy  velvott,"  &c. 
Inventoriea.    V.  Srciins. 

Short-Syne,  Shortsyn,  adv.  Lately,  not 
long  ago,  S.B.;  opposed  to  Lang  syne. 

Shortsgn  unto  oar  glen. 

Seeking  a  herahip  came  yon  nnko'  men  ; 
An'  our  ain  lads,  albuist  I  say't  my  sell. 
But  guided  them  right  cankardly  and  snelL 

Ros3ts  ndenore.  First  Edit,  p.  62. 
V.  Stxe. 

Short-tempered,  adj.     Hasty,  irritable,  S. 
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Shortlie,  adv.    Tartly. 

**Gif  he  (Jonah)  had  Tndentood  that  the  mind  of 
Ood  WM  not  to  CMt  off  a  sinner,  he'  had  not  taken  it 
•o  $ekortl»e.  But  being  i^orant  of  thia,  he  falleth  in 
Ihia  fiiminff  ft  fretting  against  God."  Bruce's  Eleren 
Serm.  D.  C  h. 

Thus  it  is  osed  by  Donbar — 

Hie  nidwyf  said  ricbt  tckoriiie,  "  Ye  may  trow, 
"  Hur  is  na  meit  that  ganeaod  is  for  yow.** 

MaUland  Poema^  p.  74. 

Shorts,  «./>/.  1.  The  refuse  of  flax  separated 
bjr  the  fine  hackle,  Aberd/.  The  coarse 
hackle  removes  the  harda, 

S.  The  ref ase  of  hay,  straw,  &c.,  Tevtotdale. 

Isl.  tkoH-r,  defectas,  Isl.  and  Su.-G.  ahort-a,  de-esse, 
defioere ;  A.-S.  seeori,  brevis.  The  adj.,  as  occurring 
in  8«.-0.  and  Tent.,  in  the  form  of  hori,  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  greater  antiquity ;  especially  as  obTiousIy 
the  same  witn  Lat.  cirf-iM. 

[Shortsum,  Shortsoue,  adj^  .Amusing; 
causing  the  time  to  seem  short :  opposed  to 
lanffium^  Meams,  Clydes.] 

SHOT,  #•  1.  The  act  of  moving  in  any 
game,  a  move  or  stroke  in  play,  S. 

8n.-0  $koU,  ictus,  from  sirt«l-a,  jaculari. 

Thus  it  is  spplied  to  Curling. 

Some  hoary  hero,  banly  be 
Whose  ssge  direction  won  the  donhtful  day, 
To  bis  attentive  Juniors  tedious  talks 
Of  former  times  ;  -of  many  a  bonapeel  gain*d. 
Against  opposing  parisbes  ;  and  shots. 
To  human  likelinood  secure,  yet  stonn'd, 
With  liquor  on  the  table,  be  pourtrays 
The  situation  of  each  stone. 

Oraem^t  Poems^  Andenon'a  Poeti,  iL  447. 

S.  [Metaph.,  the  end  or  aim  in  moving  or 
acting.] 

**The  great  skoi  of  Cromwell  and  Vane  is  to  have 
a  liberty  of  all  religions,  without  anv  exception.  Many 
a  time  we  are  put  to  great  trouble  of  mind.  We 
Brast  make  the  b«st  of  an  ill  game  we  can."  Baillio's 
Lett,  iL  62. 

8.  [Move,  game,  play.]  To  begin  new  shot^ 
new  bodf  to  begin  any  business  de  fioro,  after 
one  has  been  engaged  in  it  for  a  time ;  to  do 
it  over  again,  8.  B. 

This  is  most  probably  a  rery  ancient  phrase  [ap* 
plied  to  both  play  and  pay.]  In  one  sense  it  seems 
allied  to  Su.-O.  Isl.  »kot,  £.  shot,  or  share  of  monev  paid 
for  drink,  and  hod,  invitatio  convivialis,  VereL  ;  o. 
**  Yon  shall  not  only  have  a  new  feast,  but  a  new  inn- 
tation." 

4.  [Speed,-  success! ;  as  **  7b  come  $hotj  to 
come  speed,  to  aavance,**  Shirr.  Gl.  S. 

See  up  she  starts,  an'  glowr*d  a*TOund  about,  — 
An',  wi*  what  pith  she  bad,  bepn  to  gang. 
For  fear  that  she  sud  be  o'erta  en  or  Ung. 
But  little  sfiot  she  came,  an'  yet  the  sweat 
Was  draping  frae  her  at  an  unco  rate. 

Ron's  IMenore,  First  Edit,  p.  65. 

**  7*0  eome  shot,  to  come  speed,  to  advance ; "  GL 
Shirr. 

Tent,  sehot,  proventus;  crescendi  ratio;  or  rather 
9ehot,  as  in  the  Belg.  phrase,  DcU  scJdp  maaJU  schot; 
lliat  ship  goes  a  great  pace ;  Sewel. 
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5.  The  wooden  spout  by  which  water  is  carried 
to  a  mill,  S.;  perhaps  from  Su.-0.  $kiut^ 
jaculare. 

6.  Shota^  the  boxes  of  a  mill-wheel,  which 
contain  the  water  by  which  it  is  moved,  S.  B. 

7.  A  kind  of  window.    V.  Schott. 

8.  The  sternmost  part  of  a  boat,  Shetl. 

'*  As  the  fish  are  taken  off  the  hook  they  aro  gutted, 
headed,  and  laid  in  a  part  of  the  boat  allotted  for  them, 
called  the  shot,  being  that  division  next  the  storm- 
sheets.**    Agr.  Surv.,  Shetland,  p.  87. 

Norv.  skoU,  skutt,  expl.  in  Dan.,  den  bagest  dtel  ^i 
fModtn,  "  the  hindermost  division  of  a  lioat ;  **  Hal- 
lager  ;  apparently  a  secondary  use  of  Isl.  aked,  caudi^ 
q.  '*  the  iaVL  of  the  boat.** 

9.  [A  particular  or  fixed  portion.]  A  $pot  of 
ground^  a  field,  a  plot  of  land.  Loth. ;  synon. 
eehed. 

Perhaps  as  originally  signifying  a  small  portion,  q.  a 
eomer  ;  Su.-G.  3:oet,  aagulus. 

"The  Infield  is  divirted  into  three  shioU  or  parts^ 
much  about  eighteen  acres  in  alL**  Scot  of  Eossie^ 
Maxwell's  SeL  Trans.,  p.  32. 

10.  The  particular  spot  where  fishermen  are 
wont  to  take  a  draught  with  their  nets,  S.  B. 

*'  Interrogatied,  If  the  deepening  that  branch  of  the 
river  called  the  Allochy,  at  the  west  end,  would  hurt 
the  shot  at  that  end  of  the  Allochy,  or  if  the  deponent 
is  a  judee  of  fishing?'*  State,  Leslie  of  Powis.  «l 
Fraser  ofFraserfield,  p.  40. 

**Beinff  asked,' If  their  fishing  stations  or  shots  have 
not  been  frequently  repaired  on  Doth  sides  of  the  river, 
and  at  different  times  ever  since  he  was  a  fisher?  de- 
pones. That  they  have  :  That  by  the  reparation  made 
ny  Dr.  Gregory's  dike, — the  bed  of  the  nver  to  the  sea 
has  been  deepened,  and  the  navigation  of  it  amelior- 
ated.*'   Ibid.,  p.  96. 

11.  The  act  of  drawing  a  net,  or  the  sweep  of 
the  net  drawn  at  the  Leaw^  S.  B. 

**  Depones,  That  the*  fishing  of  Nether  Don  could 
not  be  carried  on  without  sights  from  the  high  banks^ 
as  she  is  not  a  good  hangina  water,  by  which  he 
means  takinc  -chance  shots,  without  seeing  the  run  of 
the  fish.*'    ibid.,  p.  58. 

12.  The  draught  of  fishes  made  by  a  net,  S. 

^*  Herring  Fisherjf.  The  boats  in  the  Frith  had  an 
excellent  Jiot  on  Mondav,  some  of  them  coming  in 
with  about  ten  cranes  each,  or  about  10,000  herrings.** 
Caled.  Merc.,  Jan.  22,  1825. 

8w.  skottnaet,  casting-net ;  Wideg. 

Tout,  aehot^.,  jaculatio,  q.  the  act  of  shooting  off 
with  the  boat  from  the  bank  ;  Belc.  Netten  aehtieten, 
to  cast  nets,  Sw.  skiuta  ut  ifraan  landet,  to  put  off 
from  the  shore. 

13.  Musketry ;  [as  opposed  to  pikemenJ] 

"  The  streattis  of  Coppin  Heavin,  throw  which  his 
royal  highnes  sould  pas,  wer  sett  with  certane  ensignes 
and  burgeris  both  of  shoU  and  pick.*'  Pitscottie's 
Cron.,  p.  611  ;  i.e.,  burgers  armed  some  with  muskets 
and  others  with  pikes. 

14.  A  name  applied  to  young  swine.  The 
male  and  female  are  generally  called  shots 
when  about   three   months  old,  Teviotd. 
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Affiled  abo  to  an  ill-grown  ewe,  and  to 
iae  sbeep  or  Iambs  whicn  are  rejected  by  a 
pnrchasery  when  he  bays  with  the  right  of 
•dection;  Perths. 

*'  A  Urn  of  the  wont  ewM,  eaUed  shotU,  aio  likawiaa 

•vmrr  year  aboat  Martinmas."    P.  Strathblaiio, 

,  Staiat  Aoo.,  ZTiiL  669. 
[b  tiie  dittrict  of  Craven,  ShotU  is  naed  in  the  same 
MO.    V.  Halliweira  Diet] 

8w.  misihU-a  aignifies  to  reject;   whence  Mtskott^ 
'^-^  ia  rejected,  lefose,  q.  »hoi  out,  S.    In  Tent,  the 

ia  oaed,  aa  in  S.,  without  the  preposition ;  tehoi, 

unentom,  id  qnod  ejicitur ;  Kilian. 

Shot-about,  #.    1 .  [One  move  or  play  each] ; 
aa  alternate  operation ;  as,  **Let  s  tak  shot^ 

t*  [One  thread  of  each  colour  or  kind  of  yam.] 
•*  Striped  of  Tarions  colours,'*  Sibb.  Gl. 


the  act  of  $hooiing  or  throwing  ahnttlea 
aHamaldj,  oontaining  different  threads;  the  name 
akmtth  htof  itself  from  the  same  origin. 

Te«t.  ie»Uei-9poe!e,  radios  textorias,  from  acAief-cn, 
jMiUari;  Isl.  ilsMtiO^  Svl.-G.  $ttfUel,  from  skiuia,  id. 
peUere. 


[Shot-a-D£AD,  #.  Death  by  being  shot  by 
the  fairies,  Ban£Fs.    Y.  Elfshot.] 

BaOTf  parL  pa.    Elfshot,  q.  r. 

Shot-Bled,  #.  The  blade  of  com  from 
which  the  ear  afterwards  issues,  S.  shot' 
Uade. 

"^Tlie  annne — ^maketh — the  comes  to  come  rp  at  the 
ftnl  with  small  sreen  points,  and  after  that  to  shoote 
vp  to  the  illo<  oUdf  and  after  that  to  come  to  the 
—'-  *  4c    Z.  Boyd'a  Last  Battell,  p.  728. 


Sbot-Heuch  (gutt.),  #.     A  steep  bank  of 

which  the  sward  or  surface  has  fallen  down 

through  the  undermining  of  a  stream,  or  by 

tlie  action  of  water  from  above,  S.    In  this 

sense  the  heuck  is  said  to  shooU    Synon. 

ScoTf  Scaur. 

8«.-0.  sitial-a,  nentraliter  nsnrpatnm  notat  id.,  qnod 
impeto  prommijit,  quod  loco  motnm  est,  et  pro- 
,    BiargU  tkuUi,  mentis  rertex  prominnit.     IsL 
Rapes  prominens ;  Ihre.    Prominens  aliqoid,  et 
aive  terrae  aire  mpia ;  G.  Andr.,  p.  216. 


8hot-On.  An  expression  equivalent  to  E. 
Shot  of. 

O  gin  I  ware  fairljr  shot  on  her,  &c. 

Remains  qf  NUhsdaU  Song,  p.  88L 

Kther  aynon.  with  $hot,  or  icoi-free;  or  as  alluding 
to  aa  arrow  that  ia  let  off  from  a  bow. 

Shot-Star,  m.  I.  That  meteoric  substance 
often  seen  to  $hoot  through  the  atmos- 
phere, S. 

8w.  wHem-Mkoli,  id.  Tent.  sterrtn-iteKat,  lampas  aeris, 
bx  ignens  quae  in  acre  nascitnr. 

The  frequent  appearance  of  thot^stars  is  riewed  by 
the  peasantry  in  Teviotdale  as  foretokening  lightning, 
tbvader,  and  tempestuous  weather. 


[2.  A  gelatinous  plant  (Tremella  nostoCf  Linn.) 
found  in  pastures,  &c.,  after  rain;  vulgarly 
called,  and  believed  to  be,  a  shot  or  fallen 
MtoTf  S.  V.  Fallen  Stars.]  Shot-stem^ 
Ettr.  For. 

[Shot-To.  1.  Shut,  closed ;  as,  ^  He  sfiot  to 
the  door,*"  West  of  S. 

2.  Cast  upon ;  as  in  the  fishing  term,  »hot  to 
the  /me,  cast  upon  the  line,  Banffs.] 

Shot-Window,  *.  1.  A  projected  window, 
S. 

[2.  A  window,  sometimes  without  glass,  and 
generally  in  stairs,  which  was  hinged  and 
opened  outwards,  S.] 

**  Go  to  the  ^ot'Window  instantly.  And  aee  how  many 
there  are  of  them."    The  Pirate,  t.  98.    V.  Sckot, 

SCHOTC,  9, 

[Thia  form  of  window  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
Highlands,  and  in  many  of  the  old  houses  both  in 
town  and  country.  It  is  referred  to  by  the  late  Robert 
Chambers,  in  his  collection  of  Scottish  Ballads.] 

[To  Shot,  v.  a.  To  cast  nets  or  lines  in  fish- 
ing, Ban£Fs.    E.  $hoot.    V.  Schot.] 

SHOTTLE,  adj.  Short  and  thick,  squat,  S.  B. 

SHOTTLE,*.  A  small  drawer.  V.  Shuttle. 

SHOUALD,  adj.  Not  deep,  shallow,  Orkn. ; 
merely  a  variety  of  S.  Schald,  q.  v. 

SH0U6HIE,  adj.  A  term  applied  to  a 
short  bandy-legged  person,  Perths.,  Kin- 
ross.   V.  Shach,  v. 

•SHOULDER.  To  rub  shoulders,  or  shouth- 
erSf  with  one,  to  come  so  near  as  to  touch 
another  in  passing,  S. 

A  thief  is  said  to  rub  shoulders  with  the  gallows,  when 
he  narrowly  eacapes  beine  han&ed,  S. 

A  bachelor  is  often  advised  to  rub  shoulders  with 
a  bridegroom,  that  it  may  produce  an  inclination  for 
matrimony.  In  the  same  manner,  an  unmarried  fe« 
male  joculary  says  to  a  bride,  "  I  must  rub  shoulders 
with  you,  it  may  help  me  to  a  husband,"  S. 

Shoulder  of  a  hill.  The  declination  or  slope 
of  a  hill  on  the  right  or  left  hand,  as  the 
right,  or  left  shoulder^  S. 

"Jasper  was  coming — over  the  shoulder  of  the 
Hermon-Law,  when — he  espied  something  in  the  shape 
of  a  horrible  serpent — stealing  along  the  bent  after 
him."    Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  i.  66. 

"MiUar,  to  keep  as  clear  as  possible  of  the  haunts 
of  men,  on  his  return,  brought  his  drove  over  the 
shoulder  of  Wallace's  hUL"  Edin.  Mag.  Oct.  1817. 
p.  64. 

SHOULFALL,  *.  The  chaffinch;  more 
commonly  shilfaw,  S.  Fringilla  coelebs, 
Linn. 

*«  Fringilla,  nostratibus;?noi^citet;S'Aoii(^a{7/'  Sibb. 
Soot,  p.  18. 
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Bol  our  lammed  natonJitt  it  undoubtedly  mistaken 
in  making  thia  tibe  aame  bird  with  the  anoi^s^ialie  or 
^pow  banting. 

SHOUPILTIN,  *.    A  Triton,  Shetl. 

**Tlia  new  comera  were-^eaiffned  to  repreaent  tbo 
Ktona  and  Marmatda; — ^the  former  called  br  Zet- 
landeia  of  that  time  ShoupiUim."    The  Pirate,  u.  41. 

*'8irR.  Sibbald  aa^a  that  the  Shctlandera  *aome. 
timea  oateh  wiUi  their  neta  and  hooka  Tritona,  they 
eall  them  ShoupiltiM*  Thia  account  'doea  not  agree 
with  the  -enperatition  of  the  present  day.  There  ia 
Oidy  one  shoupiitin  or  ihoupuUe,  whoae  character  ia 
that  of  Nickur,  the  demoniacal  Keptune  of  the  North 
of  Eorope."    Hibbert'a  Shell.,  p.  566.    V.  also  p.  626. 

iSftoii,  the  firat  ayllable,  aeema  eridcntly  corr.  from 
8tt.-0.,  lal.  tio,  mare.  PiUin  mav  be  from  Korv.  jmU, 
laL  pUt-r,  puer,  or  piUung-r,  puellaa ;  q.  a  aea  boy,  or 
a  little  man  of  the  aea. 

•  To  SHOUT,  r.  n.  To  be  in  the  act  of  par- 
tnrition;  pron.  like  'E.  shoot;  Upp.  Lanarks^ 
Roxb. 

Shoutino,  #•  Labour  in  childbirth,  Upp. 
Lanarkfl.,  Boxb.,  Domfr. 

**Sd^ouiing,  (Crying),  inlying,  child-bearing;"  QL 
ffibhw 

Were  ye  at  Becka'a  thmUiH*,  Sncky, 
The  tothar  night  \ — 

Jo,  Mog^9  Poems,  p.  82. 

TUa,  according  to  aome,  doea  not,  like  the  S.  term 
Crwut^,  refer  to  the  noiae  made  in  eonaec^nence  of 
■uienng;  bat  aeema  to  expreaa  the  aame  idea  wiUi 
8iL-0.  Sdyi-a,  protmdere. 

8H0UTHER,  s.  Shoulder.  To  show  the 
eauld  shoutheVf  to  appear  cold  and  reserved. 
y.  Cauld  Shouther. 

SHOVEL-GROAT,  Shool-the-board,  *. 
A  game,  S.    V.  Slide-thrift. 

To  SHOWD,  V.  n.  and  a.  1.  To  swing  (on  a 
rope,)  S.B.  Ir.  and  Gael,  tvud-am^  to 
gwing. 

S.  To  waddle  in  going,  S.B.    V.  Schowd. 

Showd,  «•  1.  A  swing,  or  the  act  of  swing- 
ing, S3. 

Showdino-tow,  8.    Tlie  same  rope,  Moray. 

Showd,  «.  A  rocking  or  jogging  motion; 
applied  sometimes  to  the  motion  of  a  ship, 
much  tossed  by  the  waves,  S.B. 

•SHOWERS,  8. pi    1.  Throes,  agonies,  S. 

"It  coat  Christ  and  all  hia  followers  aharp  tihcwtrs, 
and  hot  aweats,  ere  they  won  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain." Rutherford*a  Lett.,  P.  i.  ep.  131.    V.  ScnouRis. 

2.  Specifically,  the  pangs  of  child-birth. 

'*Aa  the  woman  hea  a'  aharp  dolour,  which  if  it 
laated,  were  yntolerable :  if  the  Lord  gaue  not  ley- 
aura  to  draw  their  breath,  betweene  thounrt  and  ohowrt 
(aa  they  call  it)  it  were  vntolerable.    So  the  painea  of 


hen  are  exceeding  aharp  and  Tntolerable."    Rollock  on 
Thea.,  L  p.  238. 

ShoweriokiE|  9.  A  gentle  shower,  Eanross; 
a  double  dimin.  from  the  £.  word. 

To  SHOWL,  V.  a.  To  showl  one* 9  moutli^  to 
distort  the  face,  to  make  wxy  mouths,  S.  B. 
Shevelf  S.  O.,  id. 


ia  eridentlv  of  the  aame  family  with  c/^etooZuaed 

aa  an  adj.  by  Dunoar,  cheioal  mouth, 

Sn.-0.  rndg,  obliquua ;  Mundtr  $hulger,  a  dunwi 
moutii ;  Germ.  Mcheel,  aakew,  aaquint.  The  v.  Skeltie, 
to  aqnint,  q.  ▼.,  ia  radically  the  aame. 

We  may  nere  refer  to  O.  E.  '*schauler,  thatjBOth« 
a  wrie  with  hia  fete,  [Fr.]  boyteux ; "  Palagr.  B.  iiL 
F.  61,  a.  Alao  the  v.  "I  tkavU  aa  a  man  or  hori« 
dothe  that  ^the  croked  with  hia  le^^i^  I  Je  vaa  ea-  . 
ehaya.  It  la  to  late  to  beate  him  for  it  nowe,  he  ahal 
aAayle  aa  longe  aa  he  lyueth."    F.  348,  a.     V.  Shbtl. 

Showue,  adj.  Deformed  by  being  slender 
and  crooked,  Clydes. 

SHOWS,  *.  pi.  The  refuse  of  hay,  S.  B. 
V.  Shoes. 

[SHRAF,  pret.  Used  rejlect^  shrived  them- 
selves, Barbour,  xi.  377.     Skeat's  Ed.] 

SHRIEGH,  9.  <*  Shriek;''  Gl.  Antiq., 
Roxb. 

SHRIG,  9.  A  term  used  in  H.  Blyd's  Con- 
tract,  a  chap  book  which  contains  a  number 
of  antiquated  words. 

"Sen*  in  ailder  for  towa  to  the  bailliea  o'  Dundee, 
and  about  them  in  beneath  the  foundation,  an'  cut 


to  let  it  o'er  the  Arig,  we*U  carry  it  up  in  a  fore- 
noon, an'  make  it  twa  couplea  higher,  and  atrike 
through  a  through^ri,  an'  it  were  but  to  aee  a  aeek 
[aiekT]  beaat"    P.  4. 

[SHU,  pron.     She,  Shetl.] 

To  SHUCK,  V.  a.     To  throw  out  of  the 
hand,  Orkn.,  Shetl. 

Thia  ia  obnoualy  the  aame  with  Chuck,  8.  to  throw 
a  thing  amartly  out  of  one'a  hand.  Perhapa  the  ori- 
nn  ia  Dan.  akiek-e,  to  aeod,  q.  to  emit  from  the 
hand.    To  thia  aonrce  Hire  tracea  skaeckta,  aagitta. 

SHUCKEN,  *.    MilWues.    V.  Suckbn. 

SHUD,  9.     The  coagulation  of  any  liquid 
body,  Ettr.  For. 

SHUD,  SnuDE,  9.     Sfiud  ofict^  a  large  body 
of  ice,  Ettr.  For.     Slivd€9  of  ice,  broken 
'  pieces  of  ice,  especially  in  a  floating  state, 
Lanarks.     Synon.  Buird^  ibid.    . 

Thia  ia  probably  a  peculiar  uae  of  the  preceding  word. 
If  not,  it  perhaps  denotes  "what  ia  aeparated,  from 
A.-S.  Kt^A,  the  pret.  of  acfotf-an,  aeparare. 

To  SHUE,  r.  a.     To  scare  or  fright  away 
fowls,  S.     Germ.  9cht\ich'en^  id. 
Germ.  •cAeucA-en,  id.     "^Au,  a  term  to  frighten 


dc^ga. 
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Tb  SHUEy  V.  SI.  [To  swing,  as  on  a  gate  or  a 
vope ;  to  prodoce  a  swinging  motion] ;  also, 
to  i^j  at  see-saw,  S. 

#•  [A  swing;  a  rope  for  swinging ; 
alao^  see  saw.]  -The  last  is  an  amuse- 
meiit  much  used  by  children.  A  deal 
or  pfamk  being  laid  horizontally  at  some 
dishince  from  the  ground,  and  supported 
in  the  middle^  one  sits  at  each  end; 
and  tbn  being  set  in  motion,  the  one 
lises  while  the  other  sinks,  S.  In  £. 
.  tids  is  caHed  TeUer-totter.  V.  Strutt's 
Sports,  p.  227. 

Shvooib-shuv,.  #,     A  swing,  S.,  or,  as  it  is. 
called  in  E^  meriipt^  from  snog  and  shue^  q.  v. 
Bnad,  reCmiaf  to  Gay,  mentions  thia  word  as  oom« 


^Thmm  abo  of  the  MerUot^  Talgo  apnd  paernloa 
Skuggiff'Sktw  ;  in  the  Soatn*  a  tnaing  : 

On  two  Bsar  dms  the  sUcken'd  cord  I  hang, 
Hov  h%h,  BOW  low,  my  Blowzftlinda  swung.'* 

^cpular  AfUiq.,  App.,  p.  408. 

neationed  as  one  of  the  sports  of  Gargantuft. 
he  plnyed — at  swaggie,  waggie,  or  thog' 
Uiqnhart's  Rabelais,  p.  96. 
_jBii^  describing   this    game    as   played    in 
OdDovaj,  says :  **  They  recite  this  to  the  swings — 

Skwgng,  Show,  Draggle  Draw, 
Haod  the  grap,  ye  caDoa  fa' ; 
Hand  the  grap,  or  down  ye  come. 
And  danoeth  on  year,  braid  bnm. 

GalL  EnqfdL^  pi  42S. 

8HUI^6LED-WrLI£.  A  game  in  which 
the  stnmg^t  acts  as  the  gled  or  kite,  and 
the  next  in  strength  as  the  mother  of  a 
brood  of  birds ;  for  those  under  her  protec- 
tioiu  perhaps  to  the  nnmber  of  a  dozen, 
keep  all  in  a  string  behind  her,  each  hold- 
ing by  the  tail  of  another.  The  gled  still 
tries  to  catch  the  last  of  them ;  while  the 
mother  cries  Slme^  thue^  spreading  out  her 
arms  to  ward  him  off.  If  he  catch  all  the 
tirds^  he  gains  the  game,  Fife.  In  Teviot- 
dale»  Shao^MTs^wylie.    V.  Shue,  v. 

|]5HUG,  #.    Mist,  fog,  Shetl.] 

(Biinooin,  adj.    Misty,  foggVy  ibid.] 

rSHUO,  #.  A  call  used  to  entice  a  horse  to 
come  to  hand,  ibid.] 

8HU6BOO,  8.     A  bog  that  shakes  under 
one*a  feet,  Loth. ;  evidently  from  S.  Sliog^ 
'  ^  J%  ^'  shake.    V.  Scuoo. 

To'SHUGGIE,  V.  n.  To  move  from  one 
side  to  another ;  generally  applied  to  what 
n  in   a  pendent    state,    Ettr.  For.      V. 

SOHOOy    V. 

To  SHUGOLE,  v.  n.  To  shuffle  in  walking, 
Iianarks,    V.  Shoogle,  under  Scuoo,  r. 


SHUGGLEy  9.   A  shog.    V.  Shoogle,  m. 
SHUGHT,  fmH.  pa.    •*  Sunk,  covered,"  GL 

Ajaz  haac'd  ap,  whase  targe  was  ihught 
la  ieraa  laid  o^  hide. 


Poewu  in  thi  Buchan  Dialect,  p.  1. 

Ab  u^jeaiovs  and  learned  friend  auggests  that  thia 
naat  be  the  participle  of  the  v.  to  Sheueh,  Shugh,  to 


earth  up  pUnts,  q.  y.     Thus,  the  idea  U,  that  the 

Bt  of  Aiax  w 
that  it  Blight  be  aaidjto  be  furrowed,  or  as  it  were  en- 


taiget  of  Ajax  was  ao  corered  with  aeren  folds  of  akin. 


in  them.    [V.  Sbbucu.] 
Sa.-0.  dfco,  tegmen,  dty-a,  tegere ;  tkugga,  nmbra, 
obombrare ;  Isl.  skyggd,  tegmen,  defensio. 


SHUIL,  #.    A  shovel    V.  Scuuil. 

[SHUL,  9.  A  particular  mark  cut  on  the 
ear  of  an  animal,  a  slit  separating  the  ear 
into  two  lobes,  Shetl.] 

A 

[SHUiJ>b  adj.  Having  the  ear  marked  with 
a  shol,  ibid.    Dan.  «^'ft,  separated,  divided.] 

SHULL,  9.    A  shoal,  Buchan. 

Qpottie,  wi'  his  wonted  furjr. 
Drew  his  spaals  up  for  the  chase ; 

An*,  in  desperation's  hurrv, 
Flampit  through  a  thuil  o'  ice. 

Tairraa'9  Poenu,  p.  66L 

ShuIiUB,  9.  A  small  shoal,  a  diminutive 
from  ShuUy  ibid. 


— Sklppin  lightly  on  ilk  »huUie^ 
Wyte  he  hid  na  scar  nir  lame. 


Ibid. 


To  SHULOCK,  V.  a.  To  sweep  the  stakes  in 
a  game,  Roxb.;  most  probably  from  S. 
Shoalf  Sehuk^  to  shovel. 

SHUI.OCKER,  9.  One  who  sweeps  the  stakes, 
ibid. 

[SHUN,  9.  A  9hun  of  water^  a  temporary 
pool  of  water,  a  pit  with  water  in  it,  Shetl.] 

SHUNDBILL,  s.  "The  decreet  past  by 
the  Fond ;  **  MS.  Explic.  of  Norish  words. 

The  first  part  of  the  word  ia  merely  a  variety,  in  pro- 
noDciation,  of  Shynd  or  Soind  Bill,  q.  y. 

SHUNNERS,  8.  pi.  Cinders,  Gall. ;  [«Ain- 
ner9y  Clydes.] 

The  Terra  plouehmen  had  to -yield, 
Wi'  hides  as  olack  as  skunert, 

OaU.  Mne^,  p.  268. 

SHUSE,  pret.  Did  shear ;  applied  to  the 
cutting  down  of  grain,  &c.,  S. 

In  snmmer  I  mawed  my  meadows, 
In  harvest  I  shure  my  com. 

McrtFM  CM,,  ii  224. 

SHURF|  9.  A  term  expressive  of  great  con- 
tempt for  a  puny  insignificant  person,  a 
dwsirf,  Koxb. ;  synon.  BaggiL 

**  When  Andrew  Piatolfoot  used  to  come  atamplin 
ia  to  eoort  ne  i'  the  dark  I  wad.  hae  cried, — *  Get 
awajr  wi'  ye,  ye  howled-like  $hurft  whar  are  ye  comin 
pedun  aa'faliin  to  me?*'  Brownie  of  Bodabeck,  ii. 
226. 
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A.-fl.  •oetrft  icalHes ;  •carf^  fragmen  ;  S11.-Q.  deratf' 
wo,  IsL  dfcm^,  homo  dcgener  et  nihili ;  8u.-Q.  ttrof^ 
ikoleton;  WiMlher  the  term  be  allied  to  any  of  these, 
most  be  left  as  a  matter  of  nncertainty. 

[SHURG,  t,    Wet  gravelly  subsoil,  Shell.] 

[Shuroib,  adj.  Thinly  covered  with  shingle, 
ibid.] 

SHURLIN,  t.  A  sheep  newly  shorn,  Teviotd. 

Shurlin-skik,  jr. ..  The  skin  of  a  sheep  of  any 
age  or  sex,  iaken^  o£F  before  the  wool  has 
grown  again  after  it  has  been  shorn,  ibid. 

Y.  SCIIURLINO. 

[SHUSIE,  9,  Vulgar  form,  also  dimin.,  of 
the  name  Susan,  S.] 

[SHUT,  9.  The  act  of  throwing  out  tlie 
sinker  and  hooks  in  Ashing,  Shctl.  Su.-G. 
tUdutOy  Dan.  9kyd9y  to  shoot,  project.] 

To  SHUTE  A-DEAD.  To  die ;  a  phrase  used 
concerning  cattle.  When  they  are  very  bad 
in  any  disease,  it  is  said  they  arc  like  to 
9ttuU  a-'dtad^  S.  B. 

Perhaps  in  reference  to  animals  poshing  oat  their 
limbs  at  fall  length,  when  dying. 

SHUTTLE,  Shottle,  #.  1.  A  small 
drawer,  S.- 

At-Bdiabafgh  we  sail  ha'e  a  bottle 

Of  rtamiog  claret, 
Ob  that  my  half.pay  sfller  ahottU 

Can  safely  spare  it 
BmmUUm^  Rmady*M  Poeuu,  it  S:^ 

[8.  A  compartment  in  a  press,  Shetl.;  generally 
used  in  the  pi.  9huttle9,'] 

8.  A  till  in  a  shop,  a  money-box,  S. 

4.  A  kind  of  box  in  the  upper  part  of  a  chest, 
extending  across;  used  for  keeping  money; 
S.  When  the  lid  of  the  shuttle  is  opened, 
it  holds  up  that  of  the  tist, 

5.  A  hollow  in  the  stock  of  a  spinning-wheel, 
in  which  the  first  filled  pirn  or  bobbin  is 
kept,  till  the  other  be  also  ready  for  being 
reeled  with  it,  S. 

A. -3.  sciiole  is  rendered  obserans,  q.  shutting  np, 
from  weiti-am^  obserare.  [The  term  evidently  implies 
that  which  is  shut  up,  enclosed,  or  concealed.] 

Bot  the  proper  etymon  of  this  term  is  said  to  be  Fr. 
chaiaulle,  which  has  a  similar  sicnification.  I  have 
Bot^  however,  met  with  it.  Ital.  9caiola,  and  L.B. 
•eaiula,  signify  a  box. 

SHUTTLE  o'  lee.    «  The  Scotch  Glacier." 

"School-boys  slide  in  rows  down  these  thuttleM, 
leminding  travellers  of  the  Alpine  hunters,  descending 
with  their  goats  to  Uie  valley  of  Chaumonie  ;**  Gall. 
IbcycL 

Fonned  most  ]>robabIy  from  the  v.  to  Schute,  to  dart 
forth,  to  move  with  velocity,  Su.-G.  §kiut-a. 


To  SHY,  Shy  af^  v.  n.  Applied  to  a  horse 
when  it  docs  not  properly  start,  but  moves 
to  a  side  from  an  object  at  which  it  is  alarm* 
ed,  S. 

SiL-O.  dfcy,  Alem.  sfci-en,  vitare,  subterfugere,  whence 
B.  tkfft  adj. 

To  SHYLE,  V.  a.  and  n.  To  make  wry 
faces ;  to  squint.     V.  Sheyl. 

**8htUmg,  not  looking  directly  at  an  object,  bat  oat 
ai  a  aide  r  Gall.  £nc.    V.  Skelub. 

SHYND,*SoiND,  *•     A  court  of  law,  Shetl. 

Shtkd  or  SoiND  Bill.  A  deed  executed  in  a 
conrt^  ibid. 

*'  The  earliest  written  documents  that  are  to  be  found 
«B  lands  in  Zetland,  are  those  established  by  what  ia 
called  a  Skifnd  or  Soind  Bill ;  ^hynd  implying  a  court, 
aad  Bill  a  general  name  for  any  deed  or  writing  done 
in  court."  Edmonston's  ZetL,  i  129,  130.  V.  also 
Hibbert's  ShetL  Isl.,  p.  302. 

[Ptob.  from  Sw.  sowcf,  a  probe,  Pondera,  to  probe, 
test,  prove ;  Ihui.  sonde,  a  probe,  mndert,  to  probe, 
&C.  Uence,  the  Shynd  or  Soind  Court,  is  the  Court  of 
Probate,  a  rendering  which  fully  explains  the  terms, 
and  makes  the  extract,  in  which  tney  occur,  quite 
dear.  Dr.  Jamieson's  note  on  this  term,  though  very 
learned,  explained  nothing,  and  has  been  deleted.] 

SIB,  SiBB,  adj.  1.  Related  by  blood,  akin, 
S. ;  n&'<^  id.  [n&  men^  kinsmen.] 

'*  Ane  bastard,  quhais  father  is  incertaine,  be  the 
law  is  vnderstand,  be  reason  of  bluid  to  be  ^b  to  na  man, 
and  nana  to  him."    Skene,  Verb.  Sign.  vo.  Bcutardiu^ 

We're  double  sib  unto  the  gods  ; 

Fat  needs  him  prattle  mairf 
Tet  it*B  na  for  my  gentle  blade 

That  I  do  seek  tbe  gear. 

PoemM  in  ihe  Buehan  Dialect,  p.  10. 

This  word  occurs  in  P.  Ploughman,  but  by  Warton 
is  erroneously  expl.  motlier. 

He  hath  wedded  a  wyfe,  within  these  syx  monethx. 
Is  Jfd  to  the  senen  artes,  Scripture  is  hyr  name. 

FoL  47,  h. 

And  but  ye  be  sibbe  to  some  of  these  sisten  aeaen. 
It  is  fal  hard  hi  my  head,  quod  Piers,  for  any  of  you  al, 
TV>  get  in  gong  at  any  gate  there,  but  grace  be  the  more. 

Ibid,,  FoL  80.  bi 

Sodi  was  the  general  influence  of  the  Pharisaical 

rsm  of  later  ages,  in  making  void  the  law,  that  even 
reforming  Poet  swears  by  his  hvad. 

2.  Bound  by  the  ties  of  affection,  friendly, 
intimate,  S.;  [synon.,  packj  thickJ] 

3.  Possessing  similar  qualitieS|  like;  used  me- 
taph.,  S. 

I'm  but  a  ragget  cout  mysel', 
Owre  iib  to  you. 

S^ietUfrowi  a  Taylor  to  Bum*. 

4.  Similar  in  state  or  circumstances. 

"  Yon  are  o'er  hot  and  o*er  full,  euh  [sib]  to  few  of 
the  laird*a  tenanU."    S.  Prov.  Kelly,  p.  363. 

5.  Having  a  right  or  title  to ;  used  in  a  legal 
sense. 


*'  It  is  something  to  be  wb  [r.  «i6]  to  a  good  estate ; 
S.  Prov.,  "  because  at  the  long  run  it  may  fall  to  us. 
Kelly,  p.  197. 
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**8oiiie  MgneJ  thit  eraditon  aeemed  to  be  much 
tSUtr  to  theM  •nniul.re&ts  tluui  the  factora."  Foani. 
Dea  SvppL,  iy.  603. 

Tlue  nee  of  the  word  at  erideBtly  borrowed  from  the 
piO|iiiif  iiity,  aruing  firom  netond  rehttion,  originatiDg 
»  prioniv  of  cUim  to  offeetioo,  dntjr,  ice  The  creditor 
it  ▼iewod  as  haTing  a  netaner  connexion  with  the  debtor 
than  a  mere  factor  on  hie  eetate. 

€•  (Ter  M,  too  intimate;  mpplied  to  unlawful 
connexion  between  two  individuals  of  dif- 
ferent sexes,  ibid* 

7.  «  To  Mai  Sib,  to  makefrte;"  Gl.  Shirr. 

Plrob.9  a  cant  local  phraae,  Aberd. ;  denoting  either 
the  actnal  donation  oi  the  Hberl/  of  the  city,  or  re- 
fernng  to  aome  lodicrone  mode  of  pretending  to  confer 
a,  m  manr  places  called  hroikennff,  or  ''giving  the 
freedom  of  the  town.**  This  has  been  often  done,  by 
Uying  the  person  thns  initiated  on  the  braid  o'  hit  back 
imthegMiUr. 

A.-&  rib^uja,  amor,  beaevokntia,  amicitia.  Ihre 
haa  obsenred  that^  in  the  Gothic  languages,  this  term 
has  primarfly  respected  peace,  amity.  Thus  the 
piimaiy  and  mors  general  sense  of  A.-S.  «i6,  sibb,  is 
pUL  Rence  it  has  bee&  transferred  to  adoption ;  and, 
hf  another  step,  to  ooosangainity.  SUd^-ian  occurs  as 
a «.^DacificaR^  "to make  peaoe or  pacific ;**  Somner. 
bMoea.-0.,  in  which  it  appears  in  its  most  ancient 
form,  ga-^Sbjan,  sienilies  recondliare;  w^ibjii,  im- 
probna,  q.  a  tronUer  of  the  pnblie  peace.  Aiem. 
MMa  also  signifies  pax;  In  erdu  d  tibba,  '«0n  earth 
let  there  be  peace."* 

Sibbe,  id.  Chancer.  Litei  nbbf,  distantly  related  ; 
jngk  dbbe,  nearly  lekted.  Tale  MeUb.  p.  280.  Tyr^ 
whitt'a  Edit  R.  Ghme.  writes  y^. 

Alle  that  wers  ost  mb  Bdmond  the  hynge. 
Other  In  slyanoe  of  eny  lone,  to  detbe  he  let  biinge. 

P.81& 

IB  a  later  Ha  it  is  changed  to  tftftfte. 

A. -8.  sib,  consangnlnens;  Ndk  mb,  proximo  cognatns, 
Igp.  Eooles.  Caaot  7. 8n..O.  sif,  oognatos ;  Teat.m66«, 
amnitas. 

(SiBLiKE,  adj.  and  adv.  Friendly,  friendlike ; 
as,  Tor  a'  tbat,  we  were  aye  tibliie:' 
Cljdes.] 

SiBXAKy  #•    A  relatioui  a  kinsman. 

8a  maid  he  nobill  chewissnce. 
For  his  nbmoi  wonayt  thsrby, 
ThMX  helpyt  Urn  fnU  wilfoUy. 

Berftottr,  ia  403,  MS. 

He  git  speryng  that  a  man 
Off  Garrik,  that  wee  aley  and  wycht. 
And  a  man  als  off  mekiU  mycht. 
As  off  the  men  off  that  euntre 
Wes  to  the  Kins  Robert  maist  priu<  ; 
At  he  that  wet  nis  nbman  ner. 


And  aahen  he  wald,  for  owtyn  danger, 
Mycht  to  the  Kingts  presence  ga. 

iJMJL,  ▼.  495,  MS. 

SiBNESy  SiBNESSy  #•    1.  Propinquity  of  blood, 
8. 

**The  Uke  is  to  be  said,  gif  she  be  separate  fra  him, 
for  parentage,  and  ei&Net  of  Undo  (lot/Ain  degrees  de» 
fatJkd  andjorbiddim).**    Beg.  Maj.  B.  iL  c.  16  §  74. 

S.  Relation;  used  in  a  metaph.  sense,  S. 

*'  A  man  sometimes  will  see  ngly  sights  of  sin  in  this 
case,  and  is  sharp-sighted  to  reckon  a  tibne$9  to  every 
ain.**    Qnthrie'aTria,  p.  80. 


SIBBENSy  #•    A  disease  of  the  human  body. 

V.  SlWENS. 

SIC,  Sick,  Sik,  adj.  Such,  S.  A.  Bor.  aike, 
id. 

The  flooie  skonnrs  war  set  In  hr  and  by, 
"^th  vthir  aieinlfl.«iie  as  was  ready. 

Doug.  Virga,  206,  42. 
y.  Swujl 

sake  ia  need  by  Ben  Jonson,  as  a  provincial  term  of 
the  North  coontiy,  in  his  Sad  Shepherd, 

And  here  he  comes,  new  claithed,  like  a  prince 
Of  swine'sids  t  tike  he  seems ! 

SiCCANy  SiCKiNy  SiKKiNy  adj.  Such|  such 
like,  such  kind  of,  S. 

"  And  so,  ae  morning,  eieean  a  fright  as  I  got  I  Twa 
unlucky  red-coats  were  up  for  black-fishine,  or  some 
iiccan  ploy — ^for  the  neb  o'  them's  never  out  of  mischief, 
— and  they  just  got  a  glisk  o'  his  honour  as  he  gaed 
into  the  wood,  and  banged  aff  a  gun  at  him."  Waver- 
ley,  iii.  238. 

*'I  scared  them  wi'  our  wild  tenantry,  and  the 
Mac-Ivors — ^till  they  durst  na  on  ony  errand  whatso- 
ever gang  owre  the  door-stane  after  gloaming,  for  fear 
John  Heather-blntter,  or  some  eicean  dare-the-deil 
should  tak  a  baff  at  them.**    Ibid.  p.  355. 

The  wemen  sis,  that  on  hir  rydis, 
Thay  man  be  buskit  up  Ijrk  brydis, 
Thair  heidis  heisit  with  Mtekin  saillis. 

MaMand  Foems,  p.  185. 

Thns  ss  he  musis,  stnde  in  sikkin  dout, 

i^  of  the  eldefft  heris 

Sic  snsoere  gaif,  and  plane  declaris  it. 

Doug,  YirgU,  151,  22. 

From  aict  each,  and  kind^  or  A.-S.  cyrni,  [Dan. 
nkken,  such  one^  such  an  one.l 

SiCLiKE,  SiCKLiKE,'  adj.  Of  the  sanie  kind, 
similar,  S. 

SiCLiKEy  SiCKUKEy  odv.  In  the  same  manner, 
similarly. 

"Sieklike^  his  instructions  carried  him  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  high  commission,'*  Ac.  Baillie's  Lett,  i. 
92. 

Sio  and  SiCLiKE.  A  phrase  yery  commonly 
used  to  express  strict  resemblance;  but 
generally  in  a  bad  sense,  S. 

If  a  person  has  been  speaking  unfavourably  of  one 
of  a  family,  profession,  &c.,  and  if  the  question  be 
asked,  "what  sort  of  fouk  are  the  rest  of  them?" 
The  answer  will  probably  be :  '*  They're  just  sic  and 
sieklike;  there's  no  ane  o*  them  to  mend  antther.'* 

This  nearly  resembles  the  A.-S.  idiom ;  Surilce — 
swike;  talis — qualis.  Suriicum  and  swilcum,  ex  his  et 
talibus.  The  onlv  difference  is  that  we  add  the  par- 
ticle noting  resemblance  to  the  last  word. 

SiCWTSE,  adv.     On  such  wise. 

And  as  thay  flokkit  about  Enee  als  tyte, 
iSictffiae  vntill  thaym  caipit  Sibylla. 

Doug,  Virga,  ISS,  90, 

[To  SICH,  V.  n.    To  sigh,  S.     Barbour,  iii. 

350.] 
[SiCHiy,  SiCHANy  8.  and  adj.    Sighing,  S.] 

[SiCHiN-LiKE,  adj.  Like  one  in  sorrow  or 
trouble;  asj  ^'Dinna  sit  there,  as  gin  ye 
were  some  pnir,  sichin-lite  body,**  Clydes.J 
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SIGHT,  Sycht,  *.    1.  Sigbt,  S. 
S.  Regard,  respect. 

**Tbe  peptll  (that  fled  to  kirkis  and  uncticarxia) 
w«r  ikiie  bat  ony  sycM  to  GUxL"  Belleiid.  CroB.,  B. 
▼iL»  e.  11. 

8.  A  station  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  or  else- 
where,  whence  those  fishers  called  tighimen 
observe  the  motion  of  salmon  in  the  river,  S. 

That  the  fishen  nted  mgkU,  during  the  fishing 
•eeienf  upon  Fraserfield's  grocuid%  on  the  north  of  the 
riTer»  ana  west  of  the  bridge :  that  the  westmost  sight 
was  above  the  Fluicky-shot,  the  next  above  the  Ford- 
shot^"  &c  Leslie  of  Powia,  kc  v.  Fraser  of  Fraser- 
field,  p.  68.         - 

4.  A' great  number  of  objects  Been  at  once ; 
as  *'What  a  neki  of  cows,— -of  sheep,** 
Ae^  S.  [It  also  implies  quantity,  as,  a  wee 
iield  fnatr,  i^.,  a  little  more,  Clydes.] 

The  tenn  is  frequently  used  by  Bellenden  in  this 
tense ;  and  ooiresponds  to  Belg.  oam-zieH^  cp-tigt,  ta- 
9igi,  8w.  oH'teende^  cm-fiilCe,  Tm.  retpeeiMs,  from  re 
andojpicte. 

SiGHX  of  the  Ee.    [!•  Pupil  of  the  eye.]    V. 

SH££N. 

[2.  Range  of  the  eye,  anywhere;  as,  ^The 
brawest  lass  within  nchi  o'  yer  eeT  Clydes., 
Banffs.] 

To  SiCHT,  S.IGHT,  r .  a.  1 .  To  view  narrowly,  to 
inspect,  S. ;  from  the  E.  #• 

To  Htikt  the  ones  it  will  but  vex  his  bnme. 

LamaU.  L,  Seoitand,  Dedie, 

*'The  moderator  craved  that  these  books  might  be 
9igktid  by  Argyle,  Lauderdale,  and  Sonthesk."  Bail- 
be's  Lett,  i.  103. 

**A%  this  assembly  Dr.  Sibbald  late  minister  of 
Aberdeen,  his  papers  which  were  taken  frae  him  were 
revised  and  Bignitd  ;  some  whereof  smelled  of  Armini- 
anisro,  as  they  thought,  and  whilk  they  kept." 
Spalding,  L  316. 

8.  To  spv  from  the  station  the  movements  of 
the  fish  in  the  river,  in  order  to  direct  the 
casting  of  the  net,  S.  B. 

"  Being  asked,  Whether  the  Seaton  side  in  general 
is  hot  the  best  side  for  righting  fish  ?  depones,  that  it  is 
io,  and  is  most  used.*'  State,  Leslie  of  Powis,  &e. 
1805,  p.  123. 

SiCHTER  (gutt.),  8.  A  great  quantity  of 
small  objects  seen  at  once ;  as,  a  siehter  of 
birdif — ofmoteif  &c^  Upp.  Lanarks. 


This  seems  merely  a  derrvative  from  Stcht,  s.  3, 
used  in  the  same  sense. 

[SiCHTLY,  adj.  Fair,  seemly,  comely,  Clydes.] 

SiCHTMAy,  SiGHTMAN,  s.  One  employed,  in 
a  salmon-fishery,  for  observing  the  approach 
of  the  fishes,  S. 

"They  are  also  irlth  proprietjr  called  tightmtn; 
because,  from  habit  ana  attention,  they  become 
wonderfullv  quick-sighted  in  discerning  the  motion  and 
approach  of  one  or  more  salmon,  under  the  water,  even 


when  raffled  by  the  wind,  and  deepened  by  the 
flowing  tide."  P.  Ecclescraig,  Kincardine,  Statist. 
Aoo.,  zi.  03.     ' 

SiCHTr,  adj.     Striking  to  the  sight. 

**  The  Romanis  dressit  fnrth  this  play  in  the  maist 
■olemne  manner,— to  mak  it  the  mair  sicAiy'and  glorina 
to  the  pepiU.'*  BeUenden's  T.  Livius,  p.  18.  Uaram 
spectatamqne. 

O.  £.  **Sighty.  Visibilis.  Sighig  or  staringe  or 
Botilans.*'    Prompt  Parv. 


SICK,  s.     Sickness,  a  fit  of  sickness ;    as, 

Jlie  eick^s  na  aff  hinij  S.  B. 

Moes.-0.  tauhts,  Stt.-0.  siuk'a^  Germ^  tettche,   id. 
Sike$  tMef  cold  fits  of  sickness.  Chancer,  Knightes  T. 

——For  tike  nnnethes  might  they  stood. 

Wuf  of  Bathes  Prol.,  ver.  6071 

Sick-Laith,  adj.     ^Extremely  unwilling  to 

do   any  thing;    as,   *^Tll  m    iick-laith  to 

do't,**  Roxb. 

In  the  West  of  S.  Sick-sorri^  is  used  in  the  same 
sense ;  q.  loth  or  sorry  even  to  sickness. 

*  Sickness,  #.  A  disease  in  sheep,  the  most 
fatal  to  which  they  are  liable,  called 
Atuy,  S« 

'*8kb»eu or  Braxy.    Rev.  Mr.  Singers,  Mr.  J.  Hog," 
kc.    Essays  Highl.  Soc,  iii.  362. 

Sick-Sair'd,  ptart  adj.  Satiated  to  loath- 
ings q.  eerved  so  as  to  be  tick  of  any  thing. 
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Aberd^  Ang. 

At  last,  riek-mii'd  o'  cards  sn'  drink,— 
We  jodged  U  time  to  Uk  a  wink. 

W,  Beatties  Talei,  p.  IS. 

Siok-Tir'd,  adj.  Fatigued  to  nausea ;  gener- 
ally expressive  of  mental  rather  than  of 
bodily  feelings  S.. 

SiCKRiFE,  adj.  Sickly,  having  a  slight  de- 
gree of  sickness,  S.;  used  improperly,  for  the 
sense  attached  to  it  does  not  correspond  to 
the  force  of  the  adj.  rife.    V.  Sick. 

SICKER,  SiKKER,  SiKKIR,  SiKKAR,  SeKER, 

adj.     1.  Secure,  firm,  S. 

**For  qnhat  vithir  thing  is  Baptyme,  hot  ane  faithful 
cnnnand  and  Mclrerband  of  amitie  maid  be  God  to  man, 
and  be  man  to  God  ?  "  Abp.  Hamiltomie*s  Catechisme, 
FoL  126,  a. 

Frannces  conjoins  this  term  with  Safe,  '*  Safe  and 
gyker,  Salvas.'^  Prompt  Parv.  Syker  is  also  given 
as  the  translation  of  Securus;  Ort.  Vocab. 

2.  Free  from  care. 

Tho,  qaod  hys  fader  Anchises,  Al  yone  be 

Thay  saalifl 

Qamlk  drprnkis  younder,  or  thay  may  eschspe 
At  yone  nuer,  and  the  flude  Lethee, 
The  aikkir  watter  but  curia,  traistis  me, 
Qnharbjr  obliviuK  becum  thay  ala  tyte, 
Foryetting  pane  bypast,  and  langsum  syte. 

Doug.  Virgil,  190,  21. 
ie.,  the  WMttr  free  from  cares, 

3.  Certain ;  as  denoting  assurance  of  mind. 

"Thow  Buld  be  sikkar  that  the  cause  or  matter 

auhilk  thow  confermes  with  aue  eith  is  trew."    Abp. 
[amiltoun*s  Catechisme,  FoL  31,  a. 
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4.  Certain ;  as  denoting  the  effect. 

Oar  tlionrch  hb  rjbUs  a  tdbn*  ttnik  draw  he, 
Qshlll  Irair  and  loancgis  bmd  mYcht  all  rady  m^ 

WaUaoe,  iL  107,  Ma 

— -Tky  gitMBfl  in  dowT  dens 

Tbe  yera-Cut  lUoee  ao  tbirle  : 
And  on  that  ileeth  Ulyises  head 

Bad  cones  down  does  bicker ; 
If  there  be  gods  aboon,  I*m  seer 

Hell  get  them  leel  and  ncieer. 

Poewu  In  th«  Buchan  JHaUei,  pt.  6L 

In  this  aenae,  wo  often  apeak  of  n  tidter  tiraUt^  a 
•troke  that  dooa  not  misa,  that  oomea  with  all  the  force 
iatondod. 

ft.  Cautions  in  mercantile  transactions,  or  in 
the  management  of  one's  business,  in  what- 
ever way,  S.  He,  who  is  tenacious  of  his 
own  rights  or  property,  is  said  to  be  a  sicker 


Ibera  eontble,  and  pensie.  and  ticker, 
Wonn'd  honest  jonng  Han  o'  the  Heneh. 

Thk  at  loaat  aeema  the  aenae,  aa  it  ia  afterwards 

And  Babble  was  nae  gf  en  to  proticks, 
Bvt  guided  ii  wed  eneueh. 

JamieaaiCt  Popular  Ball,,  L  292, 29S. 

laL  seigr,  ia  used  in  n  aimilar  manner.  .  Seigr  a  aUi 
«a4  canaam  anam  obatinate  peneqoena ;  VereL 

€•  Possessing  a  good  underst^inding,  to  be  de- 
pended on  as  to  soundness  of  judgment,  S.B. 

8aj8  Golin,  for  he  was  a  tidxr  boy, 
Neiper,  I  fear  thia  Is  a  kitUe  ploj. 

Roe^B  SeUuan,  pi  89. 

7.  Applied  to  language.  Hie  epeaie  very  sicker ^ 
he  expresses  himself  in  a  precise  and 
accnrate  manner,  including  also,  in  some 
d^ree,  the  idea  of  determination,  S. 

It  ia  niao  used  in  O.  E. 

Biker  was  tho  the  Amperoor,  he  ne  lenede  nogt  by  hjnde. 

R.  Oioue,,  pi  6S. 
Ghaooer,  id. 

Bodd.  derives  it  from  Lat.  aeocr-iM.  But  aa  Sa.-Q. 
edber,  t»kar,  lal.  seigr,  Alem.  ticAtrrir,  Genn.  akher, 
Bdg.  teker,  and  C.  B.  ncer,  have  all  the  same  aense  ; 
tfaia  word  ia  probably  as  ancient  aa  the  Lat.  Both  may 
be  from  tiie  aaoM  Scythian  atock. 

Sicker,  adv.    Surely,  certainly,  Aberd. 

Tout,  seher^  oerte* 

To  Sicker,  v.  o.  To  make  certain,  to 
secure. 

*'  Fix  there,  for  ita  the  main  bnsineas ;  and  akker 
what  yon  wiU,  if  the  main  chance  be  not  akkered, 
ni  not  sive  s  JT*y  groat  for  jrou,  and  yonr  religion 
both."    Mich.  5rnce*s  Lectures,  &c.,  p.  40. 

**0.  E.  Sikergn,  or  make  sure.  Assecuro.  Securo." 
Phnnpt.  Parv. 

Tent.  seter^fH,  certnm  et  secnmm  reddere,  Kilian  ; 
Bn»-0» /oer'Saekr'Q,  to  assure,  to  warrant 

SiCKERLT,  adv.  1.  Sure]y,  certainly,  S.  A. 
Bor. 

— **We  ar  sikerlg  enformit  that  a  reverend  fader  in 
Chriat  Bischop.  and  the  kirk  of  Aberdeen  wcs  of  aid 
tym  and  ia  in  possession  of  the  tende  peny  of  all  wArdis, 
lelevia,''  &c     Lett  Ja.  II.  Chart  Alierd.,  Fol.  62. 
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"That  thou  may  be  eiekerlg  gronndit  in  the  trew 
faith  of  thia  8acrament,~dont  nocht  bot  that  our 
aaluionr  Jeaua  Christ  is  baith  man  andOod."  Abp. 
Hamiltonn'a  Catechiame,  FoL  142,  b. 

2.  Smartly,  earnestly,  severely;  in  relation  to 
a  stroke,  S. 

**Who  apoke  againat  oonclnaions,  got  usually  ao 
sideriu  on  the  fingers  that  they  had  better  been 
silent^    Bafllie'a  Lett,  L  384. 

SiCKERNES,  s.   Security,  S.  B.    Baron  Lawes. 

It  ia  need  by  R.  Brunne,  p.  147. 

The  kyng  of  France  k  he,  at  the  rluer  of  S.  Rymay, 
Held  a  pariement,  gode  sikemes  to  make, 
That  bothe  with  on  assent  the  way  suld  vndertake. 
Ilkon  Mihered  other  with  scrite  &  scale  therby. 

It  also  occurs  in  WicliflTa  Wicket. 

*'  Now  therefore  pray  we — that  we  may  knowe  which 
ia  the  wil  of  God  to  aerue  him  in  ekkernes^  and  holinea, 
in  dread  of  God  that  we  may  find  by  him  the  waie  of 
Uesse  everlaating.    So  be  it'^    P.  18. 

Siekemeste  ia  improperly  ezpl.  truth,  on  the  margin. 
In  the  Gloss,  to  Wicklif 's  New  Testament,  it  is  rightly 
rendered  **  security."  Here  there  ia  n  reference  to 
Lnke,  t  74;  sidMrneife  oorreaponding  to  "without 
fear  **  in  onr  version. 

[SID,  tf,    A  side,  Barbour,  ii.  74.] 

[SID-FAST,  s.     Sit-fast,  a  plant ;   Hie  Ono- 
nis arvensis  or  Rest-haiTOW,  Moray.] 

SIDE,  Stde,  adj.     1.  Long,  hanging  low; 
applied  to  garments,  S. 

Thars  was  also  the  priest  and  menstrale  sle, 
Orpheos  of  Trace,  In  sude  rob  harpand  he. 

Doug,  Virga,W,H. 

Afde  was  hys  habyt,  round,  and  closit  mete, 
That  strskit  to  the  ground  doan  ouer  his  fete. 

Ibid.,  450, 85. 

This  idea  ia  aometimea  expreased  by  the  phraae  /ute 
sgds, 

Tban  he  that  was  chefe  duke  or  oonnsellere. 

In  rob  rial  vestit,  that  bate  Qairine, 

Gird  in  ane  garmont  seroelie  vnd/uU  eyde, 
Thir  yetUs  suld  vp  opln  and  warp  wyde. 

ilnd.,  229,  85i 

Hence  the  title  of  one  of  Lyndsay'a  Poema,  In  een* 
tempt  o/Syde  Taili^;  n  satire  not  unneceasary  for  the 
ladiea  of  thia  age,  who  aubject  themselves  to  the  awk- 
ward and  incommodious  task  of  being  their  own  train 
bearers.  The  very  term  /ot-eUh  occurs  in  A.-S., 
rendered  by  Lye,  chlamys. 

Sid^^  A.  Bor.  id.  ifg  coat  ia  very  aide,  i.e.,  very 
long,  Groee'a  Prov.  GI. 

Palsgrave  explains  affde  by  ionge  ;  B.  iii.  F.  95,  a. 

It  ia  need  in  n  very  emphatical  S.  Prov.,  borrowed 
from  the  nae  of  long  garments— expressive  of  the  folly 
of  going  to  an  extreme  even  in  what  is  commendable  ; 
"  It's  gude  to  be  ttjde,  but  no  to  be  trailing.*'  Thia 
evidently  alludes  to  the  primary  aense  of  the  term,  as 
regarding  vesture. 

2.  Applied  to  other  objects  hanging  low ;  as 
hair,  military  habiliments,  &c. 

"  He  had  nothing  on  hia  head,  but  syde  red  yellow 
hair  behind,  and  on  his  haffits,  which  wan  down  to  his 
ahoulders ;  but  his  forehead  was  bald  and  bare.*'  Pit- 
aoottie's Hist.  p.  111. 

'*The  armour  wherewith  they  cover  their  bodies, — 
ia  an  yrnn  bonnet,  and  an  habbergione,  ayde  almost 
even  to  their  heels.*'  Descr.  of  the  Kingdome  of 
Scotlande. 
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3.  Side  upon^  metaph.  used  as  signifying,  deal- 
ing hardly  or  severely  with,  distressful  to, 
Aberd. ;  like  a  garment,  which  is  too  long, 
becoming  cumbersome  and  entangling  to 
the  wearer. 

8ii.-0.  $kit  lal.  ndr,  demissasi  A.-S.  aide,  •&£,  longui, 
ampins,  spattosiu.  Su.-G.  au/a  ktader,  vestea  piolixae, 
Ihn,  side  claiaet  S.  ItL  *id«l'egtjr,  one  who  has  a  tide 
beMtl^  A.-S.  ndfexedt  qui  comam  prolixam  alit ;  aid- 
f,  toga  talaria.    This  sense  is  retained  in  P.  Plough- 


He  was  bittlebrowed,  and  baberlvpned  alNO, 
Wyth  two  blered  eyen,  as  a  bliuUe  nagge, 
And  M  a  lethren  pune,  lolled  bia  cbekes, 
Well  auder  then  his  chyn,  they  sbeuered  for  olde. 

FoL  23,  a.  K 

The  term  was  used  by  E.  writers  at  least  as  late  as 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  the  account  of  the  Queen's 
Mitertainment  at  Killingworth,  we  are  informeil  that 
oae  appeared-  in  the  dress  of  an  ancient  iiiinstreL  He 
bad  **a  aide  gown  of  Kendale  green,  after  the  freshness 
€f  the  ffear  now. — His  gown  nad  aide  sleeves  down  to 
■ud-leg,  slit  fn>m  the  shoulder  to  the  hand.  '*  V.  Essay 
oa  Abc.  E.  Minstrels,  Percy's  Keliques,  i.  xvi. 

4.  Late.  One  who  comes  to  a  place  too  late, 
mr  who  passes  the  time  appointed,  is  said  to 
be  tydtf  S.  B. 

Ihrs  views  this  as  the  primary  sense,  giving  sui,  in- 
ferior, and  demissus,  only  a  secondary  place.  The  idea 
•eens  well-founded.  For  Moes-G.  aeimo  sixties  sero. 
SdUko  trarl/i ;  It  was  late.  In  like  manner  it  is  said  of 
-  a  traveller,  who  is  so  late  that  he  must  necessarily  be 
OTcrtakeu  on  his  journey  by  the  night ;  JJeUi  he  ayde, 
8.B.  Junius  derives  the  Goth,  word  from  aaitua^ 
ocratnt,  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

The  A.-S.  wonl  occurs  in  this  sense,  in  the  superl. 
SideaUk^  serissime,  which  may  be  from  aith^  |>ost ;  like 
siCAerf;  postremus.  The  compar.  is  found  in  Alem. 
sMiar,  later;  from  aid,  postc^uam.  IsL  aijil,  sero, 
syiirr,  posterior.  Ftfr  oc  aijdur,  first  and  last,  G. 
Andr.,  So. -6.  aidumaptan,  late  in  the  evening,  corres- 
pooda  to  Moea.  G.  aeitho,  and  to  our  use  of  the  term. 
90.-0.  aid  is  nsed,  not  only  as  an  adj.,  sero,  bot 
as  an  adj.,  aerua.    Sidtt  hoeaten^  autumno  extremo. 

•  SIDE-DISH,  t.  A  cant  tenn  for  a  person 
who  is  invited  to  an  entertainment,  that  he 
may  play  off  his  humour  at  the  expense  of 
one  or  more  of  the  company,  S. 

**  The  principal  amusement  of  the  company  consists 
in  the  wit  of  some  practised  punster,  who  has  been  in- 
vited chiefly,  with  an  eye  to  this  sort  of  exhibition, 
from  which  circumstance  he  derives  his  own  nick- 
of  a  aide-duh.**    Peter's  Lett.,  iii.  241 . 


SIDE-FOR-SIDE,  adv.  Along-side,  in  the 
same  line.  To  gae  aide  for  siJe^  {Sidiefor 
ndie^  Dumfr.)  to  walk  with  another  pari 
passu  ;  synon.  Cheek-foi-^how.      V.  CiiOL. 

SID£-ILL,  «.    A  disease  of  sheep. 

**  I'll  cut  the  cratg  o*  the  ewe. 

That  had  amaist  died  of  the  side-Ui:* 

Jamieaon*a  Popular  Bali,,  L  81S. 
V.  ScniiLL. 

To  SiDE-LANGELy  V.  a.  To  tie  the  fore 
and  hind  foot  of  a  horse  together  on  one 
ride,  Ettr.  For.     V.  Laxorl,  v. 

VOU  IV. 


Sideling,  adj.     I.  Having  a  declivity,  S. 
2.  Oblique,  applied  to  a  discourse,  S. 

For  Norv*8  sake,  this  aideling  hint  him  gae. 
To  braklier  piece  and  piece  her  Liodv  frae. 

Moaa^a  iidenore,  p.  105i 

Thia  ia  also  uiuxl  as  a  «.  The  aidelina  (aidlinga)  of  a 
hill,  S.  i.e.,  the  declivity,  q.  along  the  aide, 

SiDELiNS,  Sydlingis,  adv.     1.  Side  by  side. 

The  wallis  ane  hnndreth  fiite  of  hicht, 
Na  wounder  was,  thochC  the^  wer  wicht : 
Sic  breid  abufe  the  walliiTthftir  was, 
Thre  cartis  micht  audlingia  on  them  pas. 

L^tUa^a  Warkia,  1692,  p.  77. 

2.  Obliquely,  not  directly^  having  one  side  to 
any  object,  S.  Sidelong j  E.  is  now.  used  in 
the  same  sense  ;  but  sideling  is  the  ancient 
term. 

"They  had  chosen  a  stron);  ij^rounde  somewhat 
aidtUng  on  the  side  of  a  hill."  HoUingshed's  Chrou. 
V.  GL  R.  Bninne,  p.  647. 

It  is  also  written  aidtlin,  Galloway. 

The  foe  advances,  mutfrinip  blood  and  death. 
Their  eyes  flash  fury  ;  aideiin  to  the  fiKlit 
They  both  (*ome  on  ;  and,  groaning  in  their  might. 
Make  san*  an*  pebbles,  frae  the  hollow  earth 

Fly  whizzing  in  the  air. 

Davidaon*a  Seaaoua,  p.  45i. 

SiDE-STAP,  s.  [A  false  step  which  wrenches 
the  limb ;  the  step  having  been  too  much 
aside  or  too  sidet  l^.,  too  low,  Clydes.] 

To  Sidle,  t;.  n.  To  move  in  an  oblique  sort 
of  way,  like  one  who  feels  sheepish  or 
abashed,  S. 

*'  The  moment  they  were  ffone,  and  the  door  shut, 
our  hero  aidlfd  up  to  the  little  prim  phynician.**  Sir 
A.  Wylie,  ii.  11. 

SiDV-FOR-SiDY,  adv.  On  a  footing  with, 
in  a  line  of  equality  ;  Side  for  side^  Ayrs. 

"  Thus  has  our  parish  walked  aidy  Jot  auly  with  all 
the  national  improvements."  Annals  of  the  Parish, 
p.  339. 

SIDS,  Suixs  s.pL  The  same  with  Shillin- 
seedSf  Sotcen-sids ;  Aberd.  The  rind  or  in- 
tegument q{  the  kernels  of  grain,  detached 
from  the  kernel ;  Nairn,  Moray. 

"The  rind  in  this  detached  form,  is  denominated 
the  aidea,  corruptly  pronounced  aid«. — The  price  of  a 
quantity  of  bran  is  equal  to  the  price  of  half  the  sama 
quantity  of  meal,  such  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  meal  atlheres  to  the  bran  or  si(/«."  Agr.  Surv. 
Nairn  and  Moray,  p.  184. 

But  Hida  seems  merely  a-corr.  of  See<U. 

[SIE,  s.     The  sie  o'  a  gown,  &c.    V.  Sey.] 

[To  SIE,  V.  a.  To  see,  Lyndsay,  Thrie 
Estaitis,  1.  30.] 

[SIE,  s.  A  strip  of  tarred  cloth  placed 
between  the  overlaps  of  a  clinker-built 
boat,  Shetl..  Dan.  seig,  Sw.  seg,  adhesive, 
causing  to  stick.] 

[SI  ELACK,  s.    A  sow  having  young,  Slietl.] 
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SIEROE,#.    A  taper.    V.  Skroe. 

•  SIEYEy  9.  To  milk  one*s  cow  in  a  Bxeve^  to 
kise  one's  labour,  to  return  re  infecta,  a  pro- 
Terbial  phrase,  S. 

H»  anee  tlioclit  o'  tnrniii*,  tho'  aair  it  might  grieve. 

PietenM  Poaiu,  iL  ISot. 

SiBVB  and  Sheers.    A  mode  of  divination. 

V.  Riddle, 
[SmOy  9.     A  hard  piece  of  the  skin,  like  a 

wart,  Shetl.    Isl.  seji,  a  slice,  bit,  clot.] 

SIGH  (gutt.),  s.  A  seer,  one  who  pretends 
to  predict  future  events,  Roxb. 

It  it  aaid  to  occur  in  thia  sease  in  a  MS.  of  the  retgn 
a  JmM  V.  in  the  Advocates'  Library. 

U  aeeiM  to  be  Celtic  ;  Gael.  Ir.  sighe,  a  fairy  or  hob- 
gum,  ;  leemaan  tighe,  a  familiar  spirit ;  Migh,  apintaal, 
faeii;iiigtoapirits.     • 

•To  SIGHT,  V.  a.    To  inspect  accurately,  to 

aeratinize^  S. 
nSIGN  ATOUR,  *.    A  draft  of  a  royal  grant 

bearing  the  sign-manual  of  the  king,  which 
•   thos  became  the  warnint  of  the  charter; 

also,  a  writ  under  tho  sign-manual,  Accts. 

L.  H.  Treas.,  i.  2,  65.    Dickson.] 
nSIONETE,  SixoXET,*.  A  signet  or  private 

teal ;  the  seal  affixed  to  the  king's  letters. 

•*This  aeal  was  affixed  to  the  king's  letters  to  his 
\  or  messeagers-at-arms,  oommaading  them  to 
m  parties  before  his  Court,  and  to  carry  its  sen- 
mmmm  into  legal  etfect ;  clerki4  of  the  sinjnet,  wrUarin 
tiikrwmjn^.  were  originally  clerks  in  the  o.^ce  of  the 
Beeretary,  whoso  duty  it  was  to  prepare  all  writs  pav 
Settle  king's  signet."  Gl.  Accts.  L.  H.  Tn«w..  Vol  i.] 

[To  SIOXET,  V.  a.    To  affix  the  king  s  signet, 

ibid.,  i.  321.] 
8IGNIFERE,  s.     Tlie  Zodiac,  Lat.  signi/er. 

1  oome  mto  tlie  circle  clere 
Off  Siifni/ert^qahhPd  fair  brycht  and  schere 
The  sigoM  achone. •  . 

SIGOXALE,   *.         "A    small    parcel    or 
qoantity,'*  Sibb.  Gl. 

This  word  appears  in  Hoolate,  iiL  16. 

gfM  for  a  sigonaU  of  fratt  thai  strove  in  the  stede. 
Bat  in  MS.  it  is  ttupona\  perhaps  a  plate,  or  basket; 
iMi  Lat.  suppon-ere,  to  place  nnder. 

p5IK,arf;.    Such.    V.  Sic] 

SIKE,  SriK,  Syk,  s.     1.  A  rill  or  rivulet, 

one  that  is   usually  dry  in   summer,  S. ; 

thype^  synon. 

Bedowin  In  donkU  depo  wa-*  euery  aike. 

Doug.  Virgil,  201, 10. 

Nocht  lang  scnsyne.  be^yd  ane  syik, 


2.  A  marshy  bottom  with  a  small  stream  in  it. 

This  sense  of  syke  is  still  retained,  3.  B. 
The  swankier  lap  thro'  mire  and  atfke, 
ChriMimas  Ba*itig,  Skinner's  Miac.  Poet.,  p.  123. 

A.  Bor.  Mkt,  sUte,  a  small  stream,  or  rilL 

lancash.  nk^,  a  gutter. 

A.-S.  sic,  «>A,  salens  aonarius,  lacnna,  fossa ;  Isl. 
mk,  sijke,  rivulus  aquao.  Ihre  mentions  the  S.  term 
as  synon.,  to.  Siga,  deh&bi,  which  he  assigns  as  the 

root.    V.  Seo,  r.  ,  w     * 

Mr.  Macpherson  expl.  ^gk,  as  used,  Wyntown,  viii. 
87.  122,  *'  marshy  bottom,  with  a  small  stream  in  it." 

Bot  thfd  consvdryd  noucht  the  plas  ; 

For  a  net  tgk  betwene  thame  was, 

On  ilk?  syd  brays  sUy  : 

At  that  gret  tgke  assemblyd  thai. 

It  indeed  seems  to  be  used  in  the  same  sense.  Ibid. 
36,  57,  &e. 

Bot  thare  we<i  nero  hym  in  that  stede 
A  depe  ayk,  and  on  fate  wes  he ; 
Thare  owre  he  stert  wprth  his  menyhft. 
And  a-b;ule  at  the  sikis  bra. 


Uponn  the  sonny  ajrd  of  ane  dyk, 
I  al«w  with  my  r)cht  *-—  " 
thowsan  d. 


Lgndtag,  S.  P.  R.,  ii.  11- 


Oome  on,  that  »gk  as  [thai]  noacht  nad  sens  : 
Thai  wend,  that  all  playne  feld  hail  bene. 
Thare  at  the  assembld  thai 
In  the  agk  to  the  gyrthyn  lay. 

It  is  nsed  in  the  same  sense  by  Barbonr,  xi.  300. 

And  the  »ykts  alsna  that  ar  thar  doan, 
Sail  put  thaim  to  confusioune. 

SiKiE,  adj.    Full  of  rills,  commonly  dry  in 
summer,  Clydes. 

To  SIKE,  V.  a.    Prob.,  to  sigh. 

Giff  ye  be  warldly  wight,  that  dooth  me  sike, 
Quhy  lest  God  mak  vou  so,  my  derest  hert, 
To  do  a  sely  prUoner  thus  smert  ? 

'  *^  Kin^M  Quair,  iL  25. 

Mr.  Tytlor  thinks  it  not  improbable,  that,  as  site 
■ignilies  jrief,  sgke  is  nsed  m'M  eauia.  Perhaps  it 
rather  refers  to  sighing.    V.  next  word. 

SiKiNG,  n.     Sighing. 

Hit  yaulos,  hit  yamcrs,  with  waymyng  wete 
And  aeid,  with  siking  sare. 
••  I  ban  the  body  me  bare ! "  .  «.    ^  .    .  • 

Sir  Oawan  and  Sir  Oal.,  I  7. 

A.-S.  sie-an,  sieetle-an,  Sa.-G.  suck-a,  ana  sork-a,  id. 
Mfdb,  ane.  sikt,  a  sigh  :  Moes-G.  swog-jan,  to  groan. 

[SIKKER,  SiKKiR,  adj.    Sure,  certain.     V. 

SiCKRR.] 

Such  kind  of.     V.  under  SiO. 
A  billet,  a  piece  of  wood,  a 


SIKKI>T,a4/. 

SIL,  SlLf^,   8. 

faiTir^t. 


f< 


Of? 

Sum  vthir  presit  with  schidis  and  mony  ane  sill 
Th.  trr,  ble.U  .bout  the  r«f.  toflmg.  ^.^^  ^  ^ 

He  brocht  mony  huge  silHs  &  treis  out  of  the  nixt 

wod,  syne  fillit  the  fowsis  and  trinches  of  the  said 

eastel  with  the  samyn."    Bellcnd.  Cron.  B.  viii.  c.  19. 

A.-S.  syl.  Teat,  suyle,  a  nost,  a  pillar ;  A.-S.  sylaex, 

a  chip-axe  or  block-axe.    V.  Stll. 

SILDER,  8.    Silver,  Aug. 

^o  adj.  is  pron.  in  tho  same  manner. 

-Phoebus,  wi*  bin  gauden  beams, 

Bans'd  in  the  light  of  day. 
And  guttering  on  the  silder  streams 

That  thro*  the  valleys  stray. 

A.  Aieol's  Poetns,  1739,  p.  72. 
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Ovr  gndewife  was  maifttly  dien',~ 
Qrowlin*  ay  for  waot  o*  tilder, 
Kiekin'  Uitli  the  dogH  an'  chUder. 

J>uJ^»  Pttems,  p.  86. 

To  SILE,  Syle^  Syll,  v.  a.    1.  To  cover,  or 
to  blindfold.    V.  Syld. 

Be  not  thairfor  Mj^d  as  ane  bellie  blind : 
Nor  lat  th}*8elf  be  led  npone  the  yce. 

MaWand  Poems,  p.  164. 

Yet  he,  this  fflame  who  hid,  their  eyes  dide  sile. 
His  guiltless  blood  mnst  needs  their  hands  defile. 

Mvr^s  True  Crud/xe,  p.  62. 

Wb^  doe  they  sjfle  poors  nocked  people's  Mght, 
Chruit's  fsce  from  viewing  in  this  mirror  bright  ? 

Uid.,  p.  78. 

2.  To  hide,  to  conceal. 


-Yet  and  thon  sy//  the  veritie, 


Then  downe  thoa  sail. 

Spec.  Oodly  Sangs^  p.  9. 

"  Thai  offend  the  Juge,  fra  quhom  thai  syle  &  hyde 
tho  Tcriiia."  Abp.  Hamiltoim*a  Catcchisme,  1551,  FoL 
70,  a. 

Thia  aeema  the  same  with  stjlde^  ouer  Btjlde,  Dong. 
Viigil,  q.  V.  But  the  origin  is  uncertain.  O.  E.  qftt 
ia  used  to  denote  a  sort  of  canopy. 

*'Tbe  chaunier  was  haunged  of  red  and  of  blew,  and 
in  it  was  a  cyll  of  state  of  c&th  of  gold  ;  but  the  Kyng 
was  not  under  for  that  sani  day.**  Marriage  of  James 
lY.  and  Maipiret  of  Engl.    Lebnd's  Collect,  iv.  295. 

3.  To  ceil,  to  cover  with  a  ceih'njj.     **To  syill 
the  kirk ;  '^—syilled^  ceiled ;  Aberd.  Reg. 

Bat  moat  probably  it  ia  from  Fr.  cil-er,  eiU-er,  (a 
tenn  need  in  hawking,) to  sow  up  the  eyelids;  O.E. 
ee^e.  *'  I  eele  a  hauke  or  a  pigyon,  or  any  other  foule 
or  byrde,  whan  I  sowo  vp  their  eyes  for  caryage  or 
otherwyae ;  Je  ciU."    Falsgr.'  B.  iii.  F.  184,  a. 

The  origin  has  been  supposed  to  be  Ital.  cielo,  Fr. 
r*r/,  in  a  secondary  sense,  any  high  arch,  from  Lat. 
coeluM. 

SiLiNG,  SYLlNOy  8.    Ceiling. 

[**  Item,  to  the  kervour  that  tuk  in  task  the  silintf  of 
the  chapel,  in  tiart  of  payment,  ij  lib.  xiiijs.*'  Accta. 
L.  H.  Treas.,  i.  357,  Dickaon.  This  was  for  the  Royal 
Cliapel  in  Stirling,  in  1497. 

•*  The  old  Sjfiiitg  that  was  once  fast  joyned 

together  with  nailes  wiU  begin  to  c1ii%  and  then  to 
gape,**  itc    Z.  Boyd's  Last  BattcU,  p.  612. 

To  SILEy  Syle,  v.  a.  and  n.     1.  To  strain, 

to  drop,  to  pass  throngh  a  strainer ;  a  term 

pretty  general  in  the  south  of  S.,  whereas 

tue  is  used  S.B.     Loth.,  &c. 

*'The  bonny  winding  and  gentle  Nith  cannacalla 
aingle  fin  its  ain,— they  Mtffe  its  cuircnt  through  the 
herring  nets  'tween  Yole  and  Yule."  Black w.  Mag., 
May  1820,  p.  159. 

[2.  To  sink,  drop,  flow,  rain ;    also,  to  cause 
to  sink  or  settle ;  pret.  silit. 

As  the  Aeynily  sone  n'tit  to  the  rest. 

Oawan  and  Gof.,  iL  17. 
Syle  occurs  thus  in  Morte  Arthurc,  f.  93— 
**  And  thane  ftygu'^iide  he  saide  with  aylamU  terys."] 

A.  Bor.  to  soi7  fni/Z*,  to  strain  it ;  a  «<7<r*</iV/t,  a 
strainer,  Ray. 

Su.-G.  «i7-o,  colare ;  «7,  a  strainer,  Isl.  saulfde,  id, 
cribrum,  colum,  Miefd-a,  colare,  cribraiu. 

[SILE,  *.     The  young  of  the  herring,  Aberd. 
Dan.  sitdf  a  herring.] 


SILE,  Syle,  Sill,  s,  A  hirge  beam,  one  end 
ct  which  is  placed  on  the  wall,  and  the  other 
piDDed  or  nailed  to  another  beum,  of  the 
same  description,  resting  on  the  opposite 
wall,  for  the  purpose  of  supportinn;  the 
loof  •  These  are  denominated  a  pair  o  siletf 
AjT9^  Koxb. 

Two  trBBBTerae  heams  go  from  tho  one  BtU-hfade  to 
tiM  other,  to  prevent  the  tilee  from  being  pressed  down 
bj  the  Bttpcrinciimbent  load,  which  would  soon  make 
the  walls  sfcotf,  that  is.  Jut  outwards.  The  lower  beam 
ia  caOed  ^j^^^f  or  joiai  ;  the  one  above  that  a  finvk ; 
and  aoasetioiea  a  third  ia  added,  called  a  wee-hawk* 
no  ODetntloa  of  loining  the  beams  toother,  which  la 
A  wtn  id  oonaiderable  nicety,  ia  culed  hiitlin*  the 
mia,  Sw  O.    CuppleBf  aynon. 

**T1m  roof  was  formed  of  strong  cupples  termed 
jffei;  let  np  8  or  10  feet  distant*  from  each  other." 
Agr.  Sarr.  Ayrs.,  p.  114. 

When  ye  the  juice  o'  earth  did  tipple, 
Te  didna  ken  but  syte  o*  kipple. 
Or  stock  to  some  auld  wife  s  lint-ripple, 
Might  be  your  fate. 

A.  SeoU^t  Poems,  1805,  p.  22. 

Sile-Bl.\i>e,  8.  One  of  the  upright  beams 
of  m  «t/e^  S.  O. 

Sik  im  ohriovsly  the  same  with  A.-S.  sjff,  m//>,  splf^ 
baaia,  fulciBMBtiun,  poatis,  columna,  E.  m7/.  The  c»nly 
senaa  ia  which  the  E.  word  is  used,  is  as  denoting 
"  the  tinsher  or  stone  at  the  foot  of  a  door,**  Johns. 
Su.-0.  sgii  denotes  the  foundation  of  any  thing ;  Isl. 
sitt-ur,  tini  procerea,  latua  jungentes ;  expL  in  Dan. 
**  the  baAs  or  lieama  of  a  house,  which  lie  along  upon 
the  wails ;  **  HaI«lorson.  IsL  suta,  signifies  a  pillar. 
SersB.  viewa  Moes.-G.  sui-jan,  fundare,  as  the  rout. 
Lat.  aof-am  ia  undoubtedly  a  cognate  term. 

SI  LIT,  [j^et.  Sank ;  stlit  to  the  rest^  sank  to 
rest.]     Gawmn  and  6oU  ii.  17.    Y.  Seio- 

NITT.  ^ 

SILIT,  pari.  pa.  **  At  a  distance,  [fallen 
behind].  Silit  T€8t^  companions  at  a  dis- 
tance.    Tout.  8chiU'en^  distare  ;**  Sibb.  GI. 

*  SILI^  f.     A  beam  lying  on  the  ground- 
floor,  Dumfr.     Such  beams  are  also  called 
SleefferMf  S. 
.SaKT,  aa  used  in  this  sense,  ia  retained  in  E.  groundseL 

V.  SiLB. 

[SILL,  8.  Thin  cloth  of  a  gauzc-Iike  fabric, 
ShctL] 

[SILL,  «.    Tlie  milt  of  a  fish,  Shctl.] 

[Sill-Fl^^h,  8.    A  male  fish,  a  milter,  ibid.] 

SILLABE,  8*  A  syllabic,  S. ;  [to  sillabe^  to 
divide  into  sylhiblcs,  S.] 

**  Thankf ulnea  standeth  not  in  the  multitude  of 
iii7M«and  roiccs,  hot — in  the  dis^jositioun  of  the  soulc.'* 
Bnioe*s  Eleven  SMsrm.,  M.  4,  a. 

"There  is  not  a  worde  or  a  sUlabe  lost  here.** 
Rollocke  on  the  Passion,  p.  24. 

BcB  Johnson  writes  •yflnhe. 

X.'S.  •ifhbe,  syllaba ;  C.  B.  sUUb,  id. 

[SILLACK,  SiLLocK,  8l    The  fry  of  a  cual- 
•fish,  Orkn.  and  Shetl.     V.  SiLLlK.] 
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SILLERy  SrLOUBy  Siloubino,  «•  A  canupy, 
[ceilingy  roof.  Other  forms,  as  Stflour^ 
Silowring,  Accts.  L.  H.  Treas.,  i.  238, 357.] 

n«  kyagt  to  MNiper  is  net,  served  in  halle, 
Under  n  nlUr  of  sillce,  dayntly  dight. 

^r  Oawan  and  Sir  Oal,  iL  1. 

SILLER,  SiLDER,  s.    1.  Silver,  S. 

Robert  the  good,  by  a'  the  swains  rever'd. 
Wise  an  his  words,  lilce  siUer  is  his  beard. 

itoMwy's  Poemi,  IL  8. 

8.  Money  in  general,  S. 

**Jfoii7  a  gaid  plack  hae  I  gottin  o'  the  Regent's 
tiUer  for  printin'  preachina  and  plots. "  Mary  Stewart, 
Htii.  Drama,  p.  41. 

**  Ho  ooaMna  take  care  o*  the  •iller  when  he  had 
cotton  it  neither,  bat  flang  it  a'  into  yon  idle  quean's 
lap  at  Edinbugh— bat  light  come  light  gane.'*  waver^ 
k7,iiLS73. 

Tho  word  in  this  form  is  oaed  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher;  bat  perhapa  merely  meiri  causa^  or  as  a 
*     '  '  oormption. 


He  that  year  writings,  pack'd  to  every  pillar, 

Promis'd  promotion  to,  and  store  of  tuusr. 

That  very  man  I  set  before  your  Grace.       P.  2820. 

Siller,  adj.     Of  or  belonging  to  money,  S. 

^  ^Thia  noblo  marqoia— atraitly  commanded  none  of 
kia  ground,  friends  nor  followers,  men,  tenants,  and 
aenranta,  that  they  ahonld  not  answer  nor  obey  men  or 
anns,  taxationa  or  loana,  mlier  excises,  or  any  other 
imijoeitiona  whatsoroever.*'    Spald.,  ii.  loO. 

**Thoozcavatioiis  made  in  consequence  of  working 
tfie  nietala,  at  the  aouthem  extremity  on  the  north 
mdt  of  the  Leadlaw  Hill,  are  still  called  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, tho  silier  holes."  P.  Pennycuik,  Loth.  Append. 
Statiat.  Ace,  zvii  628. 

Sillbrie,  adj,    Bich  in  money,  Lanarks. 

SiLLERiENESS,   «.      Richness   in   regard    to 
money,  ib. 

SiLLBRLESS,  SiLVERLESS,  adj.  Destitute  of 
money,  S. 

**  A  tUfferltM  man  goes  fast  through  the  market,*'  S. 
Pkov.  ''Becaoae  he  doea  not  stay  to  cheapen  or  buy." 
KoUt,  p.  10. 

"^  10  maunnagang  this  wilfu'gate  siflerle»»,  come  o't 
wliat  like."    Heart  M.  Loth.,  ui.  28. 

[SiLLBR-BucKiE,  *.  The  grey  purple-streaked 
pyramid  shell,  TracAus  cinerareus^  Banff s.] 

Siller-^Iarriaoe,^.  LThesamewith  Penny- 
Brydal^  Aberd. 

[2.  The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  tho  wed- 
ding day  is,  in  many  districts  of  S.,  observed 
as  a  semi-jubilee,  with  feasting,  rejoicing, 
and  presents  of  silver  to  the  so-hoiionred 
couple;  hence,  the  occasion  is  culled  the 
Mver-wedding^  S.j 

SiLLAR  Sawxii-^.  •*  Periwinkles,  common 
shells  on  shores;**  Gall.  Encyc;  apparent- 
ly so  named  from  their  silvert/  gloss. 


SiLLAR  Shaklb.    The  name  of  a  plant,  GalL 

The  tiUar  MkakU  wags  its  pow 

Upon  the  brae,  my  deary ;    • 
Tke  mpkyr,  round  the  wunnektrao, 

b  wairtUag  never  weary. 

AultfSang,  OaU,  Enqfd. 

Viewod  aa  tke  Briza  media,  or  Silvery  cow-quakea. 

SILLIK,  SiLAKy  Sellok,   a.      The  name 

S*ven  to  the  fry  of  the  Coal-fish,  or  Gadus 
arbonarios ;   properly,  for  the  first  year, 
Orkn. ;  podlUj  synon.  Loth. 

**  There  are  nambers  of  small  fish,  such  as  coal-fish, 
and  all  their  fiy,  of  different  ages,  down  to  a  year  old ; 
at  which  time  I  have  seen  them  sold  at  the  rate  of  6d, 
the  thousand,  at  the  same  time  that  worse  fish  of  the 
same  kind  waa  sold  in  Etlinburgh  market  at  GJ.  the 
dozen,  or  there  about,  under  the  name  uf  podlie$.  Oura 
are  called  wiiiiW  P.  Birsay,  Orkn.  Statist.  Ace,  xiv. 
314.    SeUctt,  ibid.  iiL  416. ;  nlaks,  vii.  542. 

^  As  this  name  ia  in  Orkney  given  more  laxly  to  fry  of 
•different  kinds,  it  ia  not  improbable  that  it  is  from 
Su.-G.  «t7/,  a  herring,  because  the  fry  thus  denominated 
are  nearly  of  tke  aamo  size.    V.  Ssath,  and  Cuth. 

SILLIK,  adj.     Such,  similar,  Aberd.  Reg. ; 
from  Mua  and  Uke.    A.-S.  swi/le. 

SILLIST,  atlj.    Expl.  **  laying  aside  work  in 
the  meantime,**  Perths. 

Moes.-0.  MiO-w^  notat  tranquillum  esse.  Sele,  in 
some  parts  of  Sweden,  denotes  tnc  still  motion  of  water 
when  its  force  ia  broken  by  interposing  rocks.  V. 
HeU,  Ikre. 

SILLUB,  «.    A  potion,  a  decoction  of  herbs. 

— ^Whom  fra  sho  hes  resavit  a  bnike 
For  ooy  herb  scho  likis  to  luike  : 
It  win  instruct  her  how  to  tak  it ; 
In  sawis  and  tiilubt  how  to  mak  it. 

Poems  SixUentk  Gmt,  p.  821. 

This  seems  originally  the  same  with  E.  »iHabah,  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  which  a  variety  of  conjectures  are 
given  by  Skinner,  but  none  of  them  satisfactory. 

SILLY,  adj.     1.  Lean,  meagre,  S. 

2.  Weak,  as  the  effect  of  disease,  S.  • 

— ^We  half  9tJo  hecbt, 

Te  do  the  thing  we  can. 

To  pkise  baith,  and  else  baith, 

This  sa2(y  sickly  man. 

ChtrrU  and  Sloe,  st.  108. 

"A  tdOg  baini  is  eith  to  lear,"  S. ;  Ferguson's  Prov., 
p.  1,  intimattni^  that  weakly  children  often  discover 

treat  quickness   of   apprehension,   their   minds    not 
eing  di\'ertod  by  fondness  for  play. 

3.  Expressive  of  constitutional  or  accidental ' 
debility  of  body,  S. 

*' The  master  of  Forbes's  regiment  was — discharged 
and  difllianded  by  the  committee  of  estates  (not  with- 
out the  Eari  Marischal's  procuring  in  some  measure), 
because  they  were  but  ttiUy  poor  bjdics,  burdenalde  to 
the  country,  and  not  fit  for  soldiers."  Spalding,  i.  291. 
A  "illy  bairn,  Ac,  Lancash.  seely,  "  weak  in  body  ;*'  T. 
Bobbins. 

4.  Frail,  as  bcincr  mortal. 

o 
*'  My  Millk  bodie,  wee  bane  taken  much  pains  to- 
get^ter  for  to  get  a  rest  which  wo  haue  looked  long 
for,  but  could  not  find.**     Z.  Boyd's  Last  BatteU,  p. 
1134. 
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5.  In  the  samo  sense  as  E.  poor  is  often  used, 
denoting  ^,  state  which  excites  compassioHi 
S- 

"The  HUff  stranger  in  an  unoooth country  muat  take 
wiUi*amok^  inns,  and  coarse  cheer,  and  a  hard  bed» 
and  a  barking,  iU-tongued  host"    Rutherford's  Lett., 

.  HI.  ep.  9. 

6.  Timid,  spiritless,  pusillanimous,  S. 

'*  Marischal— commanded  the  haillies  to  take  out  of 
their  town  20  soldiers, —with  eight  score  pounds  in 
money  for  their  fortv  days  of  loan ;  whilk  for  plain 
fiar  they  were  forced  to  do,  being  poor  sUty  bodies. " 
SptMing,  i.  241. 

7.  Fatuous,  weak-minded  approaching  to 
idiocy,  S.  Lane,  ^^seefy^  empty-headed. 

"Darie's  no  sae  nliif  as  folks  tak  him  for,  Mr.  Wau- 
▼erley  ;  he  wadna  hae  brought  you  here  unless  he  had 
kend  ye  was  a  friend  to  his  honour."  Waverley,  iii. 
837. 

"  Dane's  no  just  like  other  folk,  puir  fallow  ;  but 
he's  no  sae  sUly  as  folk  tak  him  for."    Ibid.,  iii.  239. 

"Bv    reason    of    the    extraordinary    loss    of 

blood,  and  strokes  he  had  got,  he  did  not  recover 
the  exercise  of  his  reason  fully,  but  was  tilly,  and  next 
to  an  idiot."    Wodrow,  ii.  318. 

The  tenn,  as  thus  used,  has  a  much  stronger  sig- 
nification than  £.  «i//y,  foolish.     V.  Sely. 

8*  Good,  worthy ;  a  sense  peculiar  t^  Liddes- 
dale. 

[To  Silly,  v.  a.  and  refl.  To  befool,  to 
stultify,  to  shew  one's  self  to  be  weak  in 
mind,  Banffs.] 

Silly  Man.  An  expression  of  kindness  and 
compassion,  like  £.  poor  fellowj  Roxb. 
Sairif  Jfaii,  synon.     V.  Sary. 

Silly- Wise,  adj.  Debilitated  in  some  de- 
gree, whether  bodily  or  mentally,  S. 

**He*s  no  just  quite  nlly-wUe, — he  just  lies  there 
tnotteriu  awa.**    Inheritance,  ii.  319. 

Silly  Wyciitis.  A  name  given  to  the 
Fairie?*.     V.  &t7y,  under  Seile. 

[SILLY-IIOW,  s.  Generally  Seely-how,  or 
tely-how^  the  happy  how  or  hood  with  which 
some  children  are  born.  V.  under  How,  a 
coif.] 

SILVER-MAILL,  s.  Rent  paid  in  money. 
Y.  Maill. 

To  SILVERIZE,  v.  a.     To  cover  with  Mver- 

Uaf.S. 
SIMILABLE,  adj.     Like,  similar. 

"That  the  said  erio  sail  content  k  pay  to  the  said 
abbot  and  convent  the  souine  of  fourtj  schillingis  for  a 
^eris  proffitis  &  corncz  of  the  said  croft,  takin  vp  k 
intromettit  with  be  t'uu  said  erle,  as  wcs  in  aimitahle 
wise  previt  before  the  lordis."  Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A. 
1493,  p.  305.    Id.  p.  3G1,  col.  I. 

SIMMER,  SvMEit, «.    Summer. 

"Thanfolowit  mony  incursionis,  with  grctslauchtir,. 
baith  of  Romanis  &  Bnttonis,*  contincwiug  all  the 
jymm"    Bellond.  Cron.  FoL  29.  a.  b. 


Simmer  is  still  the  vulgar  pronunciation  of  some 
counties,  S.,  especially  in  the  west  and  south. 

It's  no  its  loud  roar  on  the  wintry  win'  swellin', 
It's  no  the  canld  blast  brings  the  tears  i'  my  e*e  ; 
For,  O  ffin  I  saw  but  my  bonnjr  ScoU  callan , 
The  dark  days  o'  winter  war'  nmnier  to  me. 

Tannahiirs  Poema,  p.  107. 

Ae  simmer'a  morning,  wl*  the  son, 
The  Sev'n  Trsdes  there 

Foigather'd 

Mayne's  SUlttr  Oun,  p.  9. 

To  Simmer  and  Wintkr.  I.  To  harp  on  the 
same  string;  or,  to  be  very  ittinutc  and 
prolix  in  narration,  or  instruction,  S. 

"  No  to  9ummer  and  winter  mare  about  it/^'e'll  just 
make  a  clean  surrender  o'  the  debateable  goods  over 
and  intil  our  custody,  for  fear  o'  complaints."    Rothe- 

Ian,  i.  237. 

* 

8.  To  spend  much  time  in  forming  a  pl&n,  to 
ponder,  to  ruminate,  S. 

*'Let  none  think  that  these  are  new  flights,  or 
flowing  from  prejudice  and  passion ;  but  these  hare 
been  my  views  and  digestea  thoughts,  that  I  have 
summer'tt  and  wintered  these  many  years,  according  as 
they  have  come  to  pass."    Walker's  Peden,  p.  22. 

"We  cbuldna  think  of  a  better  way  to  fling  the 
gear  in  his  gate,  though  wo  nmmer^d  it  and  wintered  it 
e'er  sae  Lang."    Antiquary,  iii.  323. 

8*  Permanentlv  to  adhere  to. 

"  They—care  not  whether  Joseph  die  in  the  stocks 
or  not,  or  whether  Zion  sinke  or  swimme;  because 
whatever  they  had  of  religion,  it  was  never  their  mind 
both  to  aummer  and  winter  Jesus  Christ'*  Ruther* 
ford's  Serm.  before  11.  of  Commons,  Jan.  1G43,  printed 
in  London,  1644. 

Simmer-lift,  $.    The  summer-sky,  Ayrs. 

An'  if  the  MinDntr-U/t  hands  clear, 
Oin  July  I'se  be  wi'  you. 

PickeiCi  Poenu,  1788,  p.  87. 

SiMMERSCALES,  s.  pL  The  scales  which  rise 
on  the  top  of  beer,  in  summer^  when  it  be- 
gins to  grow  sour,  S. 

To  SiMMERSCALE,  t;.  n.  Applied  to  beer 
when  it  casts  up  these  scales,  S. 

Simmer  treis.  May-poles.  V.  Skafrie, 
and  Abbot  of  Vnressouk. 

SIMMER,  Symmer,  *.  1.  The  principal 
beam,  in  the  roof  of  a  building,  S.  Sum' 
mer^  £. 

2.  One  of  the  supports  laid  across  a  kiln, 
formerly  made  of  wood,  now  generally  of 
iron,  with  notches  in  them  for  receiving 
the  ribs^  on  which  the  grain  is  spread  in 
order  to  be  dried;  a  hair  cloth,  or  fine 
covcrinir  of  wire,  being  interposed  between 
the  ril)s  and  the  grain,  Loth. 

"The  whole  roofe  and  nymmern  of  that  said  kill 
were  consumed,  and  only  a»>oiit  3  bolls  oatts  saffc, 
which  were  likewise  ill  spoilt."      Lamoot's  Diary,  p. 

Traba  $ummaria.  Skinner.     V.  Soimner. 
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[To  SIMMISH9  V.  a.     To  astoDishy  amaze, 
ShetL] 

SIMMONS9     SlM3IUNDS,     SYiMMONSy     «.    pL 

JLofea  made  of  heath  and  of  Empetrum 
niemmy  Orkn. ;  evidently  a  derivative  from 
JJL  $imef  vinculum,  funiculus. 

**TlieM  [the  divoU]  are- secured  on  the  houses  with 
ropes  made  of  heath,  or  straw  (provinciaUy  fimmona)." 
Air,  Sonr.  Caithn.,  p.  27. 

SIMPILL,  Sympill,  Sempill,  Semple,  adj 
1.  Low-born,  S. 

The  jjfmpeiaatf  that  is  ours  est  wyth-io, 
Has  gret  gentilis  of  hvs  kvn. 

WynUnen,  vili  16, 179. 

Law  bom  he  was,  aud  off  law  nmpiU  blud. 

WaUace,  viL  738,  M& 

Sszty  thay  slew,  in  that  hald  was  no  ma, 
Bot  aae  auld  preist,  and  MjfmvUl  wemen  twa. 

Ibid.  Ti  825,  MS. 

—-To  curs  and  ban  the  semjnll  poors  man. 
That  had  noght  to  flee  the  paine. 

Spec  Oodiy  Sang*,  p.  7. 

Ib  the  aame  aense  the  phrase  gentle  and  semvle,  in 
'  to  denote  those  of  superior  and  inferior  birth,  S. 

S.  Low  in  present  circumstances,  without  re- 
spect to  birth. 

For  he  wes  cummyn  of  gentil-nien. 
.  In  tymyil  state  set  he  wes  then  : 
Hys  faavre  wes  a  manly  knycht ; 
-  Hys  modyre  wes  a  lady  brycht. 

Wyntoum,  viii.  18.  8. 

3.  Not  possessing  strength,  from  multitude  or 
riches. 

Thai  war  aU  out  to  fele  to  fycht 
With  few  folk,  off  a  symple  land. 

B^iour,  XL  202,  M& 

In  the  sane  sense  he  calls  a  few  men,  a  sympUl 
emnpanff,  because  they  durst  not  attempt  to  contend 
with  their  enemies. 

4.  Mean,  vulgar. 

As  I  hard  say,  it  was  a  semple  wane 
pf  fog  and  fern,  fuU  fecklessly  was  maid. 

Jienryaone,  Evergreen,  i.  14Su 

Rr.  iimjde,  common,  ordinary. 

5.  Used  as  a  term  exciting,  or  expressive  of, 
pity. 

^To  your  macnificens 

I  me  commend,  as  I  naif  done  befoir. 
My  »ewpUl  heart  for.  now  and  evirmoir. 

ScqU,  Chrtm,  &  P.,  iii.  161 
Thus  the  phrase  /y^or  heart  is  sometimes  used  in  £. 

6.  Mere ;  sempill  availl^  the  bare  value,  ex- 
cluding the  idea  of  any  overplus. 

— **That  the  haill  iniureis  and  attemptatis  com- 
mittit  of  befoir,  and  apeciaUie  sen  the  conclusioun  of 
the  first  abstinence  to  the  tyme  thairof,  suld  be  re- 
pant  to  thci  eenipHl  araiU."  Acts  Ja.  VI.,  1578,  Ed. 
1814,  p.  113. 

It  is  also  used  to  denote  the  exclusion  of  any  thing 
in  addition  to  that  which  is  mentioned. 

**  And  ordanis  lettrcs  of  homing  vpoun  ane  semple 
charge  of  ten  dayes  poynding  and  all  Tther  executioun 
neidfull  the  anc  but  preiudice  of  the  vther.**  Acts 
Ja.  VI  ,  1,792.     Ibid.,  p.  594. 

Simj'le  is  still  usetl  in  the  sense  of  sole,  Dumfr.,  and 
SHU/  Ig  for  solely. 


Sympylly,  adv.  Poorlj,  meanly,  in  low  a:id 
straitened  circumstances. 

Sone  to  Paryss  can  he  ea 

And  levyt  thar  fall  sympyitg. 

Barbour,  L  331.  Ma 

To  SIMULAT,  V.  a.  To  dissemble,  to  hide 
under  false  pretences  ;  Lat.  simid-are. 

**He— ay  sensyne  hes  nimulai,  hid,  concealit  the 
samyn  in  maist  treasounablc  and  secrete  maner."  Acts 
Ja.  VI.,  1584,  Ed.  4814,  p.  305. 

Simulate,  j7ar^  adj,  I.  Pretended,  fictitious, 
although  having  the  ap])earuncc  of  legal 
authonty ;  Lat.  aimulat-us. 

"The  said  James  maid  k,  constitute  the  forsaii!is 
Maister  Jhone  Chesholme,  &c.  his  pretcndit,  fcnycit 
&  simulate  assignais ;— &  causit  the  forsaidis  pretcn<!it 
assignais  to  renunce  the  said  pretcndit,  fcuyeit  k 
simulate  assignatioune,  &  resing  [resign]  the  damin," 
&c.    AcU  Ja.  V.  1539.  Ed.  1814,  p.  35i. 

— "Ordanis  that  the  saidia  fraudfull  and  shnft'iU 
dispositionis  of  escheatis — sail  nocht  serne  to  nuri.*4<  he 
ana  sustene  the  saidis  tratouris  and  rcMlis  in  tluiir 
contempt  and  rebellioun.'*    Ibid.  A.  1592,  p.  575. 

2.  Dissembling,  not  sincere. 

"But  the  moderator  desired  his  grace  to  forbc-ir 
to  dissolve  the  assembly,  in  simulate  manner,  and 
withal  to  hear  their  answers  to  his  protestation, 
whereof  it  appears  they  were  well  enough  acquainted." 
Spalding,  i.  90.     This  adj.  is  usetl  by  old  Bale. 

SiMULATLiE,  adv.  Under  false  pretences, 
hypocritically. 

"Perttous  convict  or  stiudard  rebcUis  for  treasone — 
oommounlie  hes  the  fruitioun  of  thair  guidis;— aud 
that  vnder  pretenss  and  ciillour  of  fraudfull  dispositionis 
or  assignatiounis  made  by  thame  selffis,  or  giftis  of 
thair  escheatis  simulatlie  purchest,"  &c.  Acts  lb^2, 
ubi  sup. 

"They  desire  the  duke  and  hi.s  brother  the  earl  of 
Lanerk, — to  swear  and  subscriln;  the  covenant,  whilk 
they  both  simulatelg  refused."    Spalding,  ii.  122. 

[SIN,  Syn,  adv.  Since.  Used  also  as  a 
cojij.y  and  a  prep.  S.] 

[Six^-SYNE,  adv.  Since  that  time,  since  then, 
S.] 

SIN,  s.    The  sun,  S. 

—The  Sin  {nub  Thetis*  Up, 
Oat  owre  the  knows  is  bnnkaii. 

Pideen's  Poems,  1788,  p.  49. 

SiNXY,  adj.     Of,  or  belonging  to  the  sun,  S. 

Life's  jnst  a  wee  bit  sinny  beuk 
That  bright,  an'  brighter  waxes,  &c. 

Ibid.,  p.  8S. 

SiNWART,  adv.    Towards  the  sun,  Kyr^. 

Near  me  wa»  plac*t  a  skepp  o'  bees, — 
Wadg't  in  at  ween  twa  willow  tree^. 
Ait  airtan  to  the  sin  wart. 

Ibid,,  p.  125. 

SINACLE,  *.  A  sign,  a  vestige.  "A  grain, 
a  small  quantity,**  Shirr.  Gl.  S.  B. ;  used 
also  in  metaph. 

I  baile  you  sneak,  but  ye  nae  answer  made. 
And  syae  in  liaste  I  lifted  up  your  head ; 
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But  never  •  tinaeU  of  life  was  there, 
And  I  WAS  Just  the  neist  thins  to  despair. 

JUnt*M  IfeUnort,  pi  IS. 

A  dffn^  a  veaiiQe,  appears  to  be  the  primary  meaning 
of  tke  term ;  m  it  is  undoubtedly  from  Fr.  timaeie,  a 
•ign*  mark,  or  character,  and  this  again  from  Lnt. 
dymacni'um,  a  eeal,  or  the  mark  of  a  seal.  "  Never  a 
jHuieie  of  life"  most  therefore  properly  mean,  *'not 
Align**  or  "vestige  of  life.** 

SINCERE,  adj.  Grave,  apparently  serious, 
Bcrwicks. 

To  SIND,  Synd,  Sine,  Sein,  r.  a.  1.  To 
wash  slightly ;  as*,  to  synd  a  howl^  to  pour  a 
little  water  into  it,  and  then  throw  it  out 
again,  S.;  to  synd^  to  rinse,  or  wash  out, 
A.  Bor. 

A  well  beside  a  birken  bash, 

A  bosh  o*er  spread  wi'  bads. 
Tent  well  a  lass  of  beaoty  flosn 

Thers  nnding  oot  her  doda. 

Morit(m*»  Poems,  p.  148L 

Wi'  nimble  hand  she  sinds  her  milking  paiL 

And  shape  it  bairn  and  baimlie-Iike, 

And  in  twa  glazen  een  ye  pit ; 
Wi'  halT  water  svnd  it  o'er. 

And  by  the  haly  rood  sain  it. 

/oaueMm's  Popul  BalL,  U.  184. 

O  bask  yir  locks  trigly,  an*  kilt  np  your  coatie\ 
An'  dry  up  that  tearie,  and  syncf  yir  face  clean. 

Tamu^a  Poems,  pi  121 

It  is  always  applied  to  thinjis  that  are  supposed  to  be 
BCariy  clean,  as  denoting  a  slight  ablution.  It  seems 
originally  to  have  denoted  monu  parifications  especially 
that  which  was  viewed  as  the  consequence  of  making 
ike  ntfm  of  the  cross. 

That  this  has  been  the  origin  of  the  term,  as  now 
applied,  appears  highly  probable,  from  tho  mode  of 
eonaecration  observed,  in  former  times  at  least,  in 
Orkncv.  by  sprinkling  with  water. 

*'When  the  beasts-^^re  sick,  they  sprinkle  them 
with  a  water  made  up  by  them ; — wherewith  likeways 
tkcy  sprinkle  their  boats  when  they  succeed  and  prosper 
not  in  fishing.  And  especiaUy  on  Haltow-Ecen,  they 
ose  to  tein  or  uffn  their  boats,  and  put  a  cross  of  tar 
opon  them.**    Brand's  Orkney,  p.  6£ 

S.  [Metuph.  applied  to  meat  and  drink ;  also, 
to  liquor  after  a  meal.]  To  $ynd  down 
one*8  meat^  to  dilute  it,  to  wash  it  down,  S. 

'*  Te  maun  gang  ower  and  meet  the  carle  ministers 
yonder  the  morn,  for  they  wiU  want  to  do  your  job, 
and  ttfnd  it  doum  with  usquebaugh  doubtless — they 
•eldom  midc  dry  warkin  this  kintra."  Heart  M.  Loth., 
hr.  163. 

My  graybeanl  stoat — 

For  sffning  tfoum,  it's  unco  rare. 
The  utter  wagang  o'  ilk  care. 

Poems,  EngL,  Scotch,  and  Latin,  p.  101. 

In  the  same  sense  one  is  said  to  Synd  one's  Month,  S. 

[3.  To  quench,  to  quench  thirst;  generally 
applied  t<i  the  u~^  of  strong  drink,  S.] 

— That  ye  may  ne'er  be  scant  o'  brass. 
To  jyna  the  8|iark  that's  i'  yer  hause,  Ac. 
fba  Blaeksmiih,  TnmbulCs  PoeL  Ess,,  pi  190. 

Hail,  happy  fraithin !  on  a  day 
Whan  Phoebiis  glintn  sae  brisk  in  May, 
Or.  Jane,  wlian  cockin  o'  the  hay. 
Ye  sjfnd  the  wiizen. 

Brandos  Orkney,  pi  198. 


*' Surely  there  is  nae  noble  lonl  that  will  persume  to 
sav,  that  I,  wha  hae  complied  wi'  a'  compliances,  tane 
all  manner  of  testa,  abjured  all  that  was  to  be  abjured, 
and  sworn  a*  that  was  to  be  sworn,  for  these  thirty 
years  bypast — ^shouUlna  hae  something  now  and  tiien 
-  to  synde  my  mouth  wV  after  sic  drouthy  wark."  Bride 
of  Lammermoor,  i.  136. 

4.  To  Mind,  or  gynde  up  elaise^  to  wash  or 
rinse  them  in  cold  water,  in  order  to  take 
out  the  soap,  previously  to  their  being  hung 
up,  or  spread  out  to  dry,  S. 

'*Ye'll — only  hae  to  carry  the  tao  end  o'  the  hand- 
barrow  to  tho  wator,  wait  till  I  sinde  up  the  sarks,  an' 
help  me  hame  wi*  them  again."  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck, 
a  161. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  Isl.  sign-a,  con- 
Mcrare,  was  probably  used  among  the  Goths  in  the 
times  of  heatnenism.  We  read  ot  a  vessel  signal  or 
oonsecrated  to  Thor  ;  Herraud  S.  Signadi  Odni  ;  He 
eonsecrated  it  to  Odin  ;  Heimskringla,  Hakonar  Goda 
8.  e.  18.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  writers  only 
use  the  terms  which  had  been  adopted  after  the  intro- 
duction of  that  corrupted  form  of  Christianity  which 
they  ha-.l  received.  Glaus  renders  sygn,  imniunis  a 
culpa,  absolutus  a  crimine,  insons;  Lex.  Run.  V. 
Sank,  to  bless. 

Sine,  Svxd,  Syne,  s.  1.  A  slight  ablution, 
a  rinsing,  S. 

I  never  fash  to  view  my  face- 

Beflected  in  a  keeking-glass. 

But  Sunday  moms,  when  time  I  find 

To  gie  my  face  and  hands  a  syml, 

I  see  my  face  reflected  in 

The  water,  kything  wan  and  thin. 

A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  10. 

2.  Metaph.  applied  to  drink,  [when  taken 
along  with,  or  after  food,  S.] 

Weel  kens  the  gndewife  that  the  pleughs  require 

A  heartsome  meltith,  and  refreshing  syna 
O'  nappy  liquor,  o'er  a  blazing  fin*. 

Fergusson*s  Poems,  iL  65. 

Syndixgs,  *.  pL  Slops ;  properly  what  has 
been  employed  in  giving  a  slight  washing 
to  dishes,  S. 

"  Maybe  ye  think  we  have  the  fashion  of  the  table- 
dot, — where  a*  the  bits  of  vinegar  cruets  are  put  awa* 
into  an  awmry,  as  they  tell  mo,  and  ilk  ano  wi'  the  bit 
dribbles  of  syndingt  in  it,  and  a  paper  about  tho  neck 
o't,  to  show  which  of  the  customers  is  augUt  it.'*  St. 
Ronan,  i  44. 

To  SINDER,  V.  a.  To  sunder,  S. ;  also,  as 
V.  n.,  to  part,  to  separate. 

A.-S.  syndr-ian,  separare. 

[SiNDERiN,  SiXDRix,*.  The  act  of  separating, 
separation,  the  point  of  breaking  up, 
Clydes.] 

SiNDRY,  SrNDRr,  a((/.  1.  Sundry,  various; 
A.-S.  sindrig. 

Oat  of  the  heuin  againe  from  sindry  arti«. 
Out  of  quiet  liinies  tho  rout  vpstertis 

Of  thay  birdis. 

Doug,  Virgil,  75.  27. 

2.  Separate,  in  a  state  of  disjunction,  S. 
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[SnCDKY,  SyNDRY,  SiNRY,  SiNNERYy  adv.    In 

pieces,  asunder,  apart ;  as,  **  The  thing  fell 
tmdrf  in  my  han*,'*  Olydes.] 

8iia>RYi.Y,  Symdrely,  adv.    Severally. 

OoN  Scottis  kn jehtu  sjfndreip 

Bv-foruid  ill-til  annjt  nm 

TQ  tliir  gitt  lonlis  man  for  num. 

Wifntown,  ix.  27.  46. 

SnfDRYK£8»,  Syndrynes,  s.     A    state   of 
separation  or  dispersion. 

<h1ui  ikajlis  bit  thoacht  in  tyndrvnes, 
iBilkUijngitlsthaleii. 

WffnUnpn,  TiiL  1(L  87. 

8INDILL,  adv»  Seldom  ;  also  SiNDLE,  adj, 
y.  Seindle. 

[SIKE,  adv.  Afterwards,  Lyndsay,  Exper. 
and  Court.,  1.  634.    V.Syne.] 

[SmO,  a.    A  sigii.  Ibid.,  ibid..  1. 1613.] 

^DfONST,  a.  A  signet,  private  seal;  also, 
tlie  seal  aflSxed  to  the  King's  letters. 

"  ItcM,  tlM  VI  Mirche,  gevin  at  the  Kingis  command 
to  Um  Dnk  of  Ross  to  by  him  a  signet,  lij  ▼nicornis. 
.  .  .  iilL  zuija."  Accts.  L.  H.  Tieaa.,  L  199^ 
IXekaoB.] 

*  To  SINO.  Neither  sing  nor  say,,  a  prover- 
bial phrase,  signifying  that  the  person  to 
wliooi  it  is  applied  is  quite  unfit  for  the 
business  which  ne  has  undertaken. 


lay  employa  it  to  expreaa  total  dis^nalificatioii 
§m  ■■bing  lore,  from  blvntnesa  and  aheepiahness. 

Be  ianlda  bla  owrlay  down  bis  breast  with  care, 
Amd  few  gangs  trigger  to  the  kirk  or  fiair : 
For  a'  tb^  be  can  ueiihtr  ting  nor  say, 
■icept.  Bow  Sjfe  >— or.  TKert^a  a  honny  day, 

OentU  Shejpherd,  Act  L  ac.  2. 

It  amat  be  of  considerable  antiquity,  as  it  is  need  by 
Um  Abbot  of  Coraraguell ;  and,  from  the  mode  of  its 
application  may  be  suppled  to  have  bad  an  ecclesi- 
■stical  ori^^  aa  denoting  that  one  was  quite  unfit  for 
aay  ofliee  in  the  cburuh,  whether  as  a  choriaitr,  or  aa  a 


'  And  qiiben  tbay  have  gottin  the  benefice,  gy f  ibay 
kavo  ane  brother,  or  ane  sone,  ye  [yea]  suppose  he  can 
mMer  timg  nor  §ny,  noriacheit  in  vice  all  hia  dayia,  f ra 
band  be  aall  be  montit  on  ane  mule,  with  ane  syde 
govs  and  ane  round  bonett,  and  then  it  is  ^aestioun 
qnhetber  be  or  his  mule  knawis  best  to  do  his  Office. 
Faccbance  Balaames  asse  knew  roair  nor  thay  baith." 
Gbwp.  Tkactiue,  Keith's  Hist.  App.,  p.  202. 

Tins  view  of  the  origin  of  the  phrase  is  con> 
inned  by  a  passage  in  a  coeval  poetical  work,  which 
■sis  the  matter  in  a  still  clearer  light,  as  referring 
to  the  At€  Marias  and  other  services  of  the  church 

Son  momlit  Aueis,  sum  raknit  creid[i]s. 
Sun  makes  goddis  of  their  beidis 
Qohilk  wot  not  what  they  sing  nor  say  : 
Alace,  this  la  an  wrangous  way. 

Poors  Sixteenth  CenL,  p.  163. 

To  SiKO  Dumb,  v.   n.    To  become   totally 
slent,  S. 

Bbe'a  BOW  in  her  sweet  bloom,  has  blood  and  charms 
Of  loo  much  value  for  a  shepherd's  arms  : 


Kone  know'st  but  me  ;— and  If  the  morn  were  come, 
111  tell  them  tales  will  gar  them  all  sing  dumb, 

Hawigay*s  Oent.  Shejiherd,  A.  II.  sc.  4. 

Yoaa|[  primpin  Jean,  wi'  cuttie  speen, 
Sings  duM*  to  Ivike  the  bannocks.* 

Tarrat^s  Poems,  p.  7?. 

*  *'She  that  undertakes  the  baking  of  them  luust 
fsiiin  speeeUess  till  they  are  finished."    N.  ibid. 

This  is  an  idiom  which  I  have  not  remarked  in  any 
other  language.  Could  it  originate  from  the  dumb 
mummery  in  the  consecration  of  the  mass,  when  the 
Driest  either  changes  bis  chant  into  mere  muttering,  or 
boeoBMS  entirely  silent  ?  Du  Gauge  has  observed  that 
L.BL  canere  is  used — de  tacita  cousecratione  missae. 

Aa  the  Swedes  use  the  phrase,  tigande  maeasa,  in 
the  sense  of  missa  taeita,  vel  quae  submisaa  voce  re- 
dtabatur,  I.x»ccenins  haa  observed,  that  "  according 
to  the  atatutes  of  the  ancieut  church,  it  was  accounted 
a  profanation  to  pronounce  the  wordaof  consecration 
wttk  an  audible  voiceu"  Not.  ad  Leg.  WestroKoth. 
e.  IX 

It  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  this  absurd  niiMle 
of  worship  might  give  occasion  to  the  phraseology^ 
especially  after  the  dawn  of  the  Refonnation.  For 
this  dumb  shew  was  a  special  aubject  of  ridicule  with 
onr  ancestors.  Hence,  speaking  of  the  breaden  God» 
tbey  thus  address  his  votaries : — 

Why  are  ye  sa  vnnaturall 

To  take  him  in  your  ti^th  and  sla  him  ? 

Tripartit  and  deuided  bim 

At  your  dumb  dresse  : 
But  God  knawes  how  ye  gydit  him, 
Mumling  your  Mesne. 

Poems  Sixteenth  Cent,  p.  19S. 

[To  SiNO  Sma*,  r.  n.  To  liccoine  humble,  to 
take  a  lower  position ;  in  whatever  manner 
to  own  humiliation  or  defeat,  Ciydes.] 

SlNGlN-E*EN,  *.  The  last  night  of  the  year, 
Fife,  Angus ;  elsewhere  called  Hoffmanaiu 

Wo  come  to  Jean, 
A  hss  baitb  <ioase  an'  thrift^ 
Bat  nmgin-e*en  she's  owre  aft  seen. 
She's  shakin'  bands  wi'  Hfly. 

A.  DougUufs  Poems,  p.  SM. 

Hie  term  seema  to  have  originated  from  the 
carols  sMng  on  this  evening.  V.  Hogmanay.  It  may 
be  observed,  however,  as  many  of  the  superstitious 
ideas  and  rites,  originally  pertaining  to  Yule,  have 
been  transferred  to  the  last  nay  of  the  year,  that  some 
of  the  vulgar  believe  that  the  bees  may  be  heanl  to 
jia^  in  their  hives  on  Christmas-eve.    V.  Yulk-x'xn. 

To  SING,  r.  a.  To  singe ;  part.  pa.  singit^ 
also^  sung ;  pron.  as  E.  sing^  canere. 

They  have  contriv'd  rebellious  boolc^i. 
Whose  paper  well  might  serve  the  cook^ 
To  #1119  their  poultrie,  I  dare  swear, 
A  thousand  or  three  hundred  year. 

CleUtiuTs  Poems,  p.  19. 

TaX  are  the  puddings  ;  heads  and  feet  well  sung. 

Hamsay*s  Poems,  iL  9*2. 

*'  He's  like  the  signed  [pron.  singit]  cat,  better  tliaii 
he*s  likely ;"  Ramsay's  S.  Prov.,  p.  33.  Some  express 
it^— **  better  than  he's  bonny  to.** 

Under  this  word  we  may  notice  a  singular  ordinance 
of  the  town-council  of  Aberdeen,  evidently  intcutled 
as  a  purification  from  the  Pest. 

"The  bailyeia  licent  hir  to  retume  to  hir  houiss 
in  the  towne,  quhar  sche  duellit  afor  on  this  condj- 
tionn  following,  that  is  to  say,  sche  causand  sing  the 
■aid  houiss  with  ane  'turf  of  heddcr,  and  tliaireftir 
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.    ketpaad  bir  eloiss  thairintilt  for  viij  dais  thaireftir.** 
Abeid.  Reg..  A.  1543-5,  V.  18. 
A.-tt.  §aemg'an,  Germ.  »eng-tn^  Belg.  teng-tn,  id. 

SiNOiT-LiKEy  adj»  Puny,  shrivelled ;  as 
resembling  what  has  been  stuffed^  S* 

[SINQLAR,  adj.    V.  under  Single.] 

*  SINGLE,  adj.  1.  Small;  as, a  single  Utter ^ 
a  small,  not  a  capital,  letter;  [single  coins, 
small  coins.] 

[2*  Weak;  as,  iingle  ale^  weak  ale:  strong 
ale  being  called  double  ale. 

3.  Of  lowest  rank  or  grade  ;  as,  a  single  sol- 
ditTj  a  private ;  a  single  sailor^  a  man  before 
the  mast.] 

[4.  Without  any  addition  or  accompaniment] ; 
as,  the  single  catechisy  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism without  proofs,  as  distinguished  from 
one  that  contains  the  scripture-proofs  ex- 
tended. 

^  tlie  lame  sense,  a  single  toaiUeoat  is  one  without 
liniQg ;  a  tingU  nuin  is  one  without  arms  or  means  of 
defenee^  S.] 

Single,  adv.  [1.  One  by  one,  by  itself; 
without  aid,  addition,  or  accompaniment ; 
like  E.  tingly^ 

2.  Seldom.    V.  Seindle. 

Single,  s.    A  handful  of  gleaned  comj  S. 


laj  richt  prrdles  in  the  peis  this  soninier» 

And  lain  at  evin  for  to  bring  name  a  ainglt, 

Lunbar,  Evergreen,  IL  58. 

SiUi.  writes  also  Mncffc,  making  this  form  of  the  word 
the  ground  of  derivation  from  Su.>G.  »yn,  neoessitas, 
and  did,  pars,  q.  poor  man's  share.  But  sin,  unus, 
■ingnlans,  and  del,  are  perhaps  preferable.  It  may. 
however,  be  traced  to  Lat.  singutus,  because  the  ears 
are  gathered  singlg, 

Single-Horse-Tree,  s.  A  sxcingle-tree^ 
or  stretcher  of  a  plough  by  which  one 
horse  draws,  Boxb. ;  Ae-horse-tree  synon., 
Clydes. 

"The  plouffh  is  drawn  by  a  long  stretcher  commonly 
called  a  two-norse  tree,  with  an  iron  staple  in  the 
middle,  and  a  hook  to  go  into  one  of  the  holes  of  the 
bridle,  and  with  two  iron  ends,  in  each  of  which  there 
is  a  hole  to  receive  a  smaller  hook  coming  from  the 
middle  of  two  lesser  stretchers,  or  single-horse-treu,  to 
whose  extremities  the  ropes  were  formerly  tied,  and 
now  the  chains  are  fastened,  which  reach  from  both 
sides  of  the  collars  of  two  horses  placed  abreast." 
Agr.  Surv.  Roxb.,  p.  50,  51. 

Single-Stick,  i7  Cudgelling,  South  and 
West  of  S. 

— "*  Why  don't  you  take  good  cudgels  and  settle 
it  f ' — '  We  tried  that  three  times  already^ that's  twice 
on  the  land  and  ance  at  Lockerbye  fair. — But  I  dinna 
ken — we're  baith  eay  good  at  single-atick,  and  it  could 
na  wed  be  judged?  "    Guy  Mannering,  ii.  275. 

VOU  IV. 


SisoisAR^  adj.  [Without  armour.  V.  Single, 
s.  4.] 

I  wald  tak  weid,  suld  I  fecht  with  a  man, 
Bot  Ffor]  a  dog,  that  nocht  of  armys  can, 
I  win  haiff  navn,  bot  synglar  as  I  ga. 
A  gret  manteill  about  niB  hand  can  ta. 
And  bis  gnd  suard ;  with  him  he  tuk  aa  mar. 

WaUaee,  xl  241,  H& 

[Rr.  shgnlier,  single,  alone ;  in  this  instance,  with- 
out the  Weill,  i.e.,  mail,  armour.] 

SINILE,  adv.    Seldom,  S.O.    V.  Seindill. 

He  fanght,  but  tinile  met  wi'  scars, 
For  they  were  only  wonly  wars. 

O.  Turubull'a  Poet,  Etaage,  p.  200. 

•  To  SpiK,  V.  a.      To  cut  the  die  used  for 
striking  money.     Hence, 

Sink,  $.    1.  A  place  where  the  superabundant 
mobture  stagnates  in  the  ground,  Aberd. 

'*This  kind  of  grain  is  found  to  answer  vcrj'  well 
when  there  is  oulv  a  quantity  of  superabundant 
moisture,  provincialfy  a  »mk,  without  any  fountain  of 
nmning  water.'*    Acr.  Sunr.  Aberd.,  p.  426. 

Stt.-G.  9ank,  paludosus,  from  saenh-a,  mexgere. 

2.  The  pit  of  a  mine,  S. ;  [synon.  shank^ 

*'  In  those  a^,  when  scanty  yielding  mines  eonld 
affiMrd  a  profit,  it  would  appear  that  gold  was  searched 
for  in  the  rivulets  of  Megget,  and  that  silver  was  ob- 
tained from  mines  near  the  village  of  Linton,  where 
remaining  vestiges  of  old  tinhn,  or  pits,  still  retain  the 
name  of  Silverholcs.".    Agr.  Surv.  reeb.,  p.  22. 

SiNiLAB,  Sinker,  s.  1.  The  person  employed 
in  cutting  dies. 

*'Hia  Maiestie  ordanis — the  generall  Mr.  cnnyeour, 
saikaT,  &c.  to  proceed  in  workeing  and  sinking  of  the 
imis,  and  making,  forgoing,  prenting  and  outputting 
of  the  said  money."    AcU  Ja.  VL,  1593,  IV.  48,  49. 

[2.  The  weight  attached  to  a  fishing  line,  S. 

3.  The  weight  attached  to  the  rope  of  a 
horse's  stall  collar,  Clydes.,  Banfifs.J 

(To  SINK,  To  Sink  and  Grae^i,  v.  n.  To 
curse,  to  imprecate,  Shetl.  A.-S.  sencan^ 
to  sink,  and  griniy  wrath,  fury. 

SINKIL,  s.  [Prob.,  an  errat.  for  Jinkilj 
fennel.] 

"Isan  nnkil,  that  slais  the  virmis  of  the  bellye." 
Compl.  S.,  p.  104. 

Apparently  an  errat  for  Jlnkil,  fennel,  still  some- 
times used  as  an  anthelminthic.    V.  Ftxklb. 

[SINNACLE,  s.  A  person  of  a  vicious  dis- 
position, BanfTs.] 

[SINN AN,  *.    A  sinew,  Shetl.    V.  Sinnon.] 

[Sinna-Peats,  s.  pL    Peats  full  of  fibres.] 

[SINNET,  *.     Merry-plait,  Banffs.] 

[SINNIE,  s.  Senna ;  sinnie-tea^  decoction  of 
senna,  Clydes.] 

[SINNIE,  s.  A  small  kiln  in  a  bam  for  dr)'- 
ing  corn,  Shetl.] 
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[SINNIE»  $.      Contr.  for  Siniva,  a  female 
name,  ibid.] 

SINNIE-FYNNIE,  *:     The  Black  Guille- 
moty  Colymbus  Grylle,  Linn^  Mearns. 

AathiilMid  *' may  be  Men  fishing— even  in  the  rery 
vonk  weftther  in  winter,"  (V.  Barry's  Orkn.,  p.  305.) 
it  nay  be  named  from  GaeL  nan,  storm,  and  fnkhe, 
ngnifyingjet. 

SINNON,  SiKNA,  *.  A  sinew,  Lanarks.; 
[ranaN,  Shetl.]    V.  Senon. 

SINSYNE,  adv.    Since,  S. 

^-.Yean  tinayne  bae  o'er  as  ran. 
Like  Logan  to  the  simmer  sun. 

J?iinu,  It.  74. 

y.  Stkv,  ad9,  and  Ssir. 

[SINTER,  SiNT,  f .  A  small  quantity,  ShetL ; 
in  West  of  S.,  rint  and  sent ;  also,  a  wee  eint^ 
a  yeiy  small  quantity.] 

To  SIPE,.Stpe,  Seip,  r.  n.  1.  To  ooze, 
or  distil  very  gently,  as  liquids  do  through 
a  cask  that  is  not  quite  tiglit,  S.  A.  Bor. 

**  To  sqM;  mpe,  to  leak,  to  pass  through  in  small 
qoantity ; "  GL  Sibb. 

2.  To  let  out  any  liquid,  not  to  hold  in ;  used 
of  a  leaky  vessel,  S. 

**  A  tinner  is  like  a  $eiping  dish,  a  dish  that  runneth 
oat,*fte.    Memoirs  of  Macopico. 

*'  She  wears  her  oorpse-sheet  drawn  weel  up  to  hide 
it,  bntthat  canna  hinder  the  bluid  seiping  through.  "- 
Heart  M.  Loth.,  ii.  116. 

Tent,  mp-cm,  id.  stillare,  manare,  fluere.  I  need 
aeuetly  obeerre,  tiiat  this  is  quite  different  from  aipp» 
AMipitiBsare^  sorbiUare,  which  corresponds  to  £.  st;>. 

Tm  diminQtives  of  njp-en  are,  Germ,  tippeln,  zip- 
.  pebt,  Belg.  t^-en,  afzfptl-tin^  to  drop,  xyper-en,  leak- 
age. The  Tent,  wora  m  Germ,  also  assumes  the  form 
wmuf-tm;  flnere,  manare.  Wachter  marks  the  affinity 
between  this  and  Heb.  tuph,  zoob,  fluxit,  emanavit ; 
altiMMigb  he  seems  to  view  Germ,  taw,  aqua,  as  the 
looi  ^woMf'tn, 

A.-S.  sip-aii  is  very  nearly  allied  ;  expL  by  Somner, 
**inaroerare,  to  soften  \>j  steeping  in  liquor,  to  soke  or 
wash  in  water  or  other  fiqnor,  to  sappe.^* 

8.  As  a  V.  a.,  to  distil,  to  shed,  S.  B. 

Bat  Tammy  None  thought  nae  sin 

To  come  o'er  him  wi'  a  8nype, 
Lerell'd  his  nose  flat  wi'  his  coin, 
And  gart  his  swall'd  een  typt 
Sawt  tears  that  day. 
CftriifoMW  Ba'tny,  akiwitt't  Aluc  Poet,,  p.  124. 

SiPAOE,  Seipaoe,  Seip,  «.     Leakage,  S.  B. 

SiPE,  Sype,  Seip,  s.    1.  A  slight  spring  of 
water,  Perths. 

2.  The  moisture  which  comes  from  any  wet 
substance. 

*'Gif  thair  be  ony  persounis  that  settis  furth  under 
the  yeiid  the  type  of  thair  bark  cobill,  the  draff  of 
their  lit^  malt  cobill,  or  lime-pot,  or  ony  aype  of 
hitching,  to  the  King's  water  or  well,  throw  the  quhilk 
the  King's  lieges  may  oft-times  tak  skaith,  the  perrel 
not  being  knawin  to  thame  in  dew  time."  Chalm.  Air, 
Balfour's  Pract.,  p.  588. 


8.  A  dreg  of  any  liquid  remaining,  Dumfr. 
Tent,  type,  doaca.    V.  Sipk,  v. 

SiPiN,  Seipin,  part.  adj.    Very  wet,  dropping 
wet,  S. 

SiPiNS,  Sypins,  Seipins,  s.  pi.     The  liquor 
that  has  oozed  from  an  insufficient  cask,  S. 

SIPLIN,  SiPPLYNE,  $.    A  young  tree ;  as  a 

lArk'sipliny  a  young  birch,  Sclkirks. ;  corr. 

from  E.  sapling. 

Dong,  uses  this  word ;  but  it  would  seem  as  synon. 
withburk. 


1  this  sentence  prentU  in  his  mynde. 

His  doachter  for  to  clois  wythin  tlio  rynde, 
4nd  stalwart  sipplyne  or  bark  of  cork  tree. 

Virg,  383,  37. 

To  SIPPLE,  v.  n.  To  sip,  S. ;  nearly  synun. 
with  E.  tipple^  and  S.  sirple. 

**The  bodie  got  sic  a  trick  of  iippling  and  tippling 
wi'  the  bailUes  and  deacons  when  they  met  (which  was 
amaist  ilka  night)  couceminff  the  common  gude  o'  that 
burgh,  tiiat  he couldna  weelslecp  without  it."  Anti- 
quary, i.  201.  202. 

Apparently  a  dimin.  from  the  E.  v.  to  Sip. 

SIRDON,  SiRDOUN,  s.  A  low,  murmuring, 
or  plaintive  cry,  S. 

To  SiRDON,  SiRDOUN,  V.  n.  To  emit  a 
plaintive  cry  or  wail,  as  some  birds  do, 
Kenfrews. 

SiRDONiNO,  s.  A  term  used  to  denote  the 
singing  of  birds. 

Their  tirdoning  the  bony  birds 

In  banks  they  do  begin  : 
With  pipes  of  reeds  the  jolie  birds 

Halus  up  the  mirrie  dm. 

A.  Hume,  Chron.  S,  P,,  iiL  390. 

Perhaps  from  Fr.  aourdine,  a  kind  of  hoarse  or  low- 
sounding  trumpet ;  *'  the  little  pipe,  or  tenon  put  into 
the  mouth  of  a  trumpet,  to  make  it  sound  low ;    Cotgr. 

SIR  JOHN.    A  close  stool,  S. ;  knight^  synon. 

This  name  might  perhaps  be  introduced  about  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  from  contempt  of  the  priests, 
or  Pope*9  KnighU;  especially  as  John  seems  to  have 
been  a  name  commonly  imposed,  in  a  disrespectful 
way,  on  a  priest.  Hence  the  contemptuous  designa* 
tion,  Meu  John,  i.e.,  John  who  says  mass. 

Or  shall  we  suppose  that  the  synon.,  knight,  is  the 
more  ancient  name,  conferred  on  this  utensil  from  the 
idea  of  service  f 

SIRKEN,  adj.  1 .  Tender  of  one's  flesh,  afraid 
of  pain,  [or  cold ;  applied  to  one  who  keeps 
near  the  fire,]  S. 

Belg.  sorgh-en,  curare? 

2.  Tender  of  one's  credit ;  as,  "  Ye  needua  be 
sae  sirien  to  pay  just  now ;"  or,  "  Ye're  ay 
very  sirken"  Ulydes. 

[SiRKENTON,  s.  One  who  is  very  careful  to 
avoid  pain  or  cold,  or  who  keeps  near  the 
fire,  Ayrs.] 
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GmL  seirgne,  sickly;  periutpt  allied  to  C.B.  «yrcA, 
desire,  affection,  love,  fyrcA-o,  to  fill  m-ith  desire. 
Sirkem  might  thus  be  originally  applied  to  one  filled 
with  self-love. 

[To  SIRP, ».  a.  To  wet  overmuch ;  generally 
applied  to  leaven  when  made  too  thin  for 
baking,  Shetl.] 

To  SIRPLE,  V.  a.    To  sip  often,  to  tipple,  S. 

Generally  used  in  the  first  sense,  A.  Bor. 

[SiRPLE,  s.    A  sip,  a  mouthful,  a  taste,  S.] 

8w.  torpl-a.  Germ.  «dkHr/f-€N,  Belg.  ^urp^n,  id.,  all 
nearly  aUied  to  Lat.  iorbUl-are. 

SIRS»  SiRSE,  Serse,  irUerj.  1.  A  common 
mode .  of  address  to  a  number  of  persons, 
although  of  both  sexes;  often  pron.  q. 
Siree,  S. 

2.  0  iir$  I  [0  «tr«tf-a-diay  f]  an  exclamation 
expressive  of  pain,  or  astonishment,  S. 

SISE,  Stss,  s.     1.  Assize,  abbrcv. 

Schir  Gilbert  Blalherbe,  and  Logy, 
And  Richard  Broane,  thir  thre  planly 
War  with  a  jytt  than  oortane ; 
Tharfor  thai  drawvn  war  ilkane. 
And  hangyt,  and  nedyt  tharto. 

Barbour,  jdz.  55, 1I& 

S.  Doom,  judgment. 

Ala  faith  is  this  sentence,  as  sharp  is  thr  sist ; 
Syne  duly  they  deemed  what  death  it  snculd  die. 

MatUgetHtrie,  ir<U$on*a  CoU,,  iiL  16L 

Mortons,  sayis  he,  ths  lawis  hes  slaine  him, 
-  And  Oowrie  hes  gottin  a  condigne  sjfse. 
Conforming  to  his  interpryse. 
Leg.  Bp.  Si.  Androis,  PcemM  Sixteenth  Cent,  p.  925. 

[SISS,  «.  pL  Times ;  for  sitliis^  pL  of  nth,  a 
time,  q.v.,  Barbour,  v.  178,  xx.  ^25.] 

To  SIST,  V.  a.  and  n.  1.  To  stop,  to  stay. 
To  tist  procedure^  or  proceHf  to  delay  judicial 
proceeding  in  a  cause,  S. ;  used  both  in  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  courts.  Lat.  sist-ere^  to 
stop. 

"In  chnrch  discipline,  a  difference  is  to  be  made 
between  what  is  satisfactory  unto  a  chnrch  judicatory, 
so  aa  to  admit  the  defender  nnto  aU  church  privileges, 
aa  if  the  offence  had  never  been;  and  what  may  be 
■atisfying,  ao  aa  to  $ist  procedure  for  the  time." 
Stewart's  Collections,  p.  261. 

S.  To  stop,  to  go  no  farther,  S. 

*'Then  were  those  who  lored  peace  filled  with  hope 
that  onr  troubles  were  ended  ;  but  that  was  soon  ended 
by  an  accident  which— iniported  that  the  covenanters 
meant  not  to  $iai  there."  Gnthry's  Mem.,  p.  60. 

SiST,  s.  The  act  of  legally  staying  diligence, 
or  execution  on  decrees  for  civil  debts ;  a 
forensic  term,  S. 

*'  A  sM  granted  on  a  bill  without  passing  it,  expires 
alao  in  fourteen  days;  Act  Sederunt,  Nov.  ^,  1680." 
Erskine's  Instit.,  B.  iv.,  T.  3^  a.  18.    V.  the  v.. 

To  SiST,  or  SiST  one^s  eel/^  v.  a.  1.  To  cite, 
to  summon ;  a  forensic  term,  S. 

*«  According  to  this  letter,  he  P^Ir.  W.  Veitch]  was-" 
received  upon  the  Borders,  and  brought  prisoner  to 


Edinbnrisfa,  and  February  22,  he  was  sieied  before  tho 
committee  for  pnblick  attain."    Wodrow's  Hist.,  ii.  6. 

2.  To  sety  or  take  a  place,  as  at  the  bar  of  a 
court,  where  one's  cause  is  to  be  judicially 
tried  and  determined;  a  term  generally  used 
in  a  religious  sense,  with  respect  to  one's 
engagement  in  tho  acts  of  divine  worship, 
in  order  to  express  the  solemnity  of  the 
appearance,  S. 

"Ordinances  are  means  by  which,  to  use  an  nn- 
classical^  but  expressive  word,  we  are  sUted  more 
directly  in  the  presence  of  God."  Disquisition  on  the 
.  Observance  of  tno  Lord's  Supper,  p.  45,  46. 

**  It  fell  to  be  argued,  where  a  prisoner  in  the  mes- 
senger's hands  grants  a  bond  of  preaontation,  with  a 
cautioner,  to  smI  kimte^f  such  a  uay,  or  else  pay  tho 
debt;  if  it  be  anflicient  to  exoner  the  cautioner,  to 
aUedge  that  none  for  the  creditor  or  messenger  appear- 
ed at  the  diet  prefixed,  to  accept  or  require  the 
prisoner,"  &c.    Fonntainhall,  i.  680. 

*'The  Oonvention  ordanit  maissers  to  piasse  k  charge 
the  said  erie  of  Camwath  to  come  &  evd  his  persons 
presentlie  with  all  diligence  befor  the  convention,  aa 
he  wiU  be  answerable."    Acta  Cha.  I.,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  5. 

The  term  has  been  probably  borrowed  from  the 
Boman  law.  SUi-ere,  to  set,  or  be  made  to  stand ; 
also,  to  hare  one- forthcoming.  Sisiere  vadimonium,  to 
appear  to  hia  recognisance  ;  Cic.  pro  Quint.  8. 

[SISTENSTATION,  a.  The  smallest  pos- 
sible quantity,  a  particle,  Shetl.] 

SISTER-BAIRN,  $.  A  sister's  child ;  used 
to  denote  the  relation  of  a  cousin.  V. 
Beother-bairn* 

''Isaid  to  the  Chancellor,  I  was  a  gentleman  that 
had  blood  relationa  to  his  relations,  the  Earl  of  Mar's 
mother  and  I  being  tisier-bairns.  '*  Ja.  Sheen's  Interrog. 
Cload  cf  Witoesses,  p.  05,  Ed.  1720. 

A.-S.  tweoeier-Uam^  sororis  filins,  nepos ;  Lye. 
'*  Sioeoeier-beama,  nepotes,  sororini.  Sistor  a  children, 
nephews  or  nieces ;"  Somner. 

SISTER. PART,  s.  The  portion  of  a 
daughter,  ShetL 

**  Although  the  ndallers  divided  their  land  among 
all  their  children,  yet  the  portions  were  not  equal,  the 
son  got  two  merks  and  the  daughter  one  ;  hence  the 
sister  pari,  a  common  proverb  in  Zetland  to  this  day." 
Edmonstooe's  ZetL,  L  129. 

[Sister's-Part,  *. .  Half  of  a  brother's  por- 
tion, less  than  one's  right,  nothing  at  all ; 
a  proverbial  phrase,  ibid.] 

To  Srr,  SiTT,  V.  M.  I.  To  cease  growing,  to 
become  stunted ;  applied'  both  to  animals 
and  vegetables,  S. 

2.  To  shrink,  settle,  S. 

3.  To  sink,  as  when  a  wall  sinks  or  falls 
down  in  consequence  of  the  softness  of  the 
foundation,  S. 

This  seems  merely  a  peculiar  aense  of  the  E.  v.,  as 
Lat.  subsid-ere,  is  formea  from  sed-ere,  to  sit. 
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4.  To  continue  to  inhabit  the  same  houv^e, 
possessed  for  some  time  before ;  to  n^,  not 
ioflU^  S. 

A.-&  ftK-cni,  hftbitare,  mancre. 

To  Sit,  Sitt,  v.  a.     1.  To  grieve,  to  vex. 

AaA  be  for  wo  weyle  ner  wotthit  to  wiede ; 
Aad  add,  "  Bone,  thir  tithingis  MUtU  me  war. 
And  be  it  knawio,  thow  may  tak  scaith  tharfor." 

Wallace,  i.  438,  Ma 

2.  [To  decline,  neglect];  as,  to  n<  an  offevy 
not  to  accept  of  it,  S. 

*'It  implieth  that  very  f&w,  who  fit  the  offtr  antfl 
then,  are  hoooared  with  repentance,  aa  he  was." 
Ottthrie'a  Trial,  p.  82,  83. 

8.  [To  disregard] ;  as,  to  «tt  a  charge  or  «tiiii- 
mofw,  not  to  regard  it,  to  disobey  it. 

''There  came  ordera  frae  the  Green  Table  abont 


time  to  Aberdeen  charging  them  to  tranaport 
their  12  pieces  of  ordnance  to  Moatrose,  for  certain 


Moses^  whilk  the  town  thought  hardly  off ; — so  they 
«a<  tUs  charge,  and  nothing  followed  thereapon.^' 
Spalding's  Troables,  i.  150 ;  L&.  they  did  not  «<•>  to 
ooey. 

To  Sit  down.  [1.  To  settle,  continue;  ap- 
plied to  the  weather ;  as,  ^'  Is  the  frost  to 
dt  down,  think  ye  ?  **  S.] 

S.  To  take  hold  of  the  lungs;  as,  a  ntten 
doun  cauldf  a  cold  or  catarrh  which  cannot 
easily  be  removed,  S.  It  is  sometimes  pron. 
mttendown. 

**  It  was  first  a  tuiten  doom  canld,  and  noo  he's  fa'n 
in  till  a  sort  o'  a  d  winin  like,  an'  atweel  I  dinna  think 
hall  e'er  get  the  better  o't."    Inheritance,  L  30. 

[To  Sit  on.  To  remain,  to  continue  to  abide 
in  the  same  house;  same  with  s.  4  of  r.  n.; 
as,  ''Are  ye  to  $ii  on  the  yearf  i.e.,  are 
you  to  remain  for  another  year,  Clydes.] 

To  Sit  on  ane*i  ain  coat  tail.  To  act  in  a  way 
prejudicial  to  one's  own  interest,  S. 

Bot  ab  gade  he  had  fiMm  idle, 
As  there  owre  land  to  leid  his  brydle, 
CoMJdering  what  reward  he  gatt, 
8tUl  on  his  owju  eoit  tail  he  salt. 
Lef,  Bp.  SL  Androis,  Poeau^  Sixteenth  Cent,  p.  829. 

[To  Sit  on  tviither^s  coat  tail.  To  be  helped 
by,  or  dependent  upon,  another,  S.] 

To  Sit  $tilL  '  To  continue  to  reside  in  the 
same  house,  or  on  the  same  farm  as  before. 

*'Ane  tenant,  beand  wamit  be  his  master  at  Whit- 
•oonday  to  flit — and  thairef ter  thoillit — to  «il  ttUl  and 
lemane  to  ane  certane  day,  may  laachfallie  be  pat 
forth,"  ke,    Balfour's  Pract.,  p.  458. 

To  Sit  to.  1.  To  adhere  to  the  pot;  [as, 
''  Dinna  let  the  kail  sit  to,*^  S. 

2.  [To  be  singed  or  burned,  S.] 

The  phrase  evidently  respects  its  adhesion  to  the 
pot.    ^^Pd-miien.    Burnt  to.    North."    OL  Gxose. 


To  Sit  ill  to  on^a  meat.    To  be  ill  fed,  S. 

*'  Nothhig  makes  a  man  sooner  old  like,  than  «l^ 
trngiU  to}SM  meat,"  S.  Prov.  ;  *•  To  tU  HI  to  one's 
Meat,  in  Scotch,  is  to  be  ill  kept."    Kelly,  p.  2G4, 2G5. 

The  allusion  seems  to  be  to  one  being  so  ill  seated 
at  table,  that  he  cannot  reach  the  food  set  before  him. 

To  Sit  tip.  To  become  careless  in  regard 
to  one's  religious  profession  or  duties,  S. 

"Eren  professors  tat  «/>,  shirped  away,  and  cryned 
into  a  shadow,  aa  to  all  fenrour  for  the  cause." 
M 'Ward's  Contendings,  p.  146.    V.  Upsittek. 

Sit,  s.  The  state  of  sinking,  as  applied  to  a 
wall,  S. 

[SiTTEN,  adj.  Stunted  in  growth,  Clydes., 
Banffs.    V.  Sit,  v.  n.,  s.  IJ] 

[SiTTEX  cfotrn,  part.  adj.  Settled,  become 
cahn ;  applied  to  the  weather,  S.] 

SiTTEN  on,  part.  adj.  Broth  or  soup,  which 
has  been  boiled  too  lon^,  especially  when 
burnt  in  the  pot,  is  said  to  be  eiiten  on, 
Boxb.    Also  eet-cn^  settin-on. 

SITE,  SrxE,  *.    1.  Sorrow,  grief,  S. 

Stand  still  thare  as  thou  art  with  mekle  syte  ; 

Preis  na  forther,  for  this  Is  the  hald  rycht 

Of  Oaystis,  Schaddois,  Slepe,  and  douerit  Nycht. 

Ikmg,  Virga,  177,  IS. 

In  the  same  sense  the  term  is  used,  when  Gologras 
proposea  to  Gawan,  who  hail  defeated  him,  to  submit 
to  oe  carried  to  the  castle,  as  if  he  had  been  his 
prisoner ;  that  he  might  not  be  openly  disgraced. 

Thus  may  you  saif  roe  fra  ayte. 
As  I  am  cnstynit  perfite, 
I  aall  thi  kyndnes  quyte. 
And  saof  thyn  honoiue. 

Oawan  and  OeL,  ir.  8. 
Fabe  is  this  warld,  and  full  of  rariance, 
Besoncht  with  syn.  and  othir  tfflia  mo. 

Salade,  printed  1508,  &  P.  R.,  ilL  128. 

2.  Anxious  care,  Dumf. 

3.  Suffering,  punishment. 

Sic  wikkit  and  condempntt  wichtis  al  tyte. 
As  thay  come  in  that  doUy  pyt  of  «yto, 
Tisiphone|  the  wrekare  of  misdedis. 
With  quhip  in  hand  al  reddy  fast  hir  spedis 
AU  to  asssle,  to  skuige,  toir  and  bete. 

Doug.  YirgU,  184, 19. 

"It  is  S. — sometimes  taken  for  revenge  or  punbhmfnt, 
aa  when  they  say,  /  have  gotten  my  hearVe  rite  on  him, 
i.e.,  my  heart's  desire  on  him,  or  all  the  evil  I  wish'd 
liim»"  Rndd.  *'  To  dree  the  ejfte,  to  suffer  punishment, " 
Shirr.  GL  S.B.    V.  Srrus,  «. 

Ross  had  used  this  term  in  his  first  Edit,  though 
Jigte  was  afterwards  substituted. 

Well  a'  be  missing,  I'll  set  a'  the  wyte. 

And  me  my  lane  bo  maid  to  bear  the  sgte.      P.  fiO. 

The  origin  is  undoubtedly  IsL  s^-a,  to  mourn,  to 
lament;  whence sut,  sorrow,  anxiety,  siting,  id.  eytning, 
care.  Sytta,  dicitur,  qui  assiduo  lueet ;  O.  Andr. 
Perhaps  Stt.-0.  twid-a,  dolere,  may  be  viewed  aa  a 
cognate ;  as  well  as  Alem.  suid-en,  id.  also  affligere. 

SiTFULL,  SiTEFULL,  adj.  Sorrowful,  causing 
sorrow. 

Compleyne  for  him  in  to  that  si(/utt  sell  is. 
Conipteyne  his  payne  in  dolour  thus  that  daellis. 

Wtdlaee,  a.  21B,  US. 
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lUftt  at  all  eU,  but  aair  or  tiU/ull  achoori« ; 

Abide  in  quivt, —^ 

Police  qfBimmu;  U.  80. 
V.  Sm. 

SiTFULLTy  adv.     Sorrowfully. 


To  Dunbar  tha  twa  chylUuys  couth  paas 
Foil  tUfuiiy,  for  thair  gret  contrar  casx 

WaUaee,  tU.  1242,  M& 

SFTFAST,  s.      1.  Creeping  Crowfoot,  Ran- 
nnculus  Bepeus,  Liniu,  Lanarks.     Y.  Sit- 

8ICKER. 

This  name  is  sometimes  appUed  also  to  the  Rest- 
bAiTOW,  Ononis  arvensia. 

2.  A  large  stone  fast  in  the  eartli,  Berwicks. 

"In  many  situations  of  this  county  improvable  land 
is,  or  has  lately  been,  much  encumbered  b^  such 
•tones.  These  are  sometimes  large  nodules  or  irre^- 
larly  shaped  masses,  of  whin,  trap,  basalt,  or  eranite, 
•ither  appearing  above  the  surface  or  discovered  by  the 
pbngh,  and  are  called  Mt/tmUJ'     Age,  Snrv.  Berw., 

"  Some  are  even  of  many  hundred  weights,  and  are 
called  sj^/osto."    Ibid.,  p.  35. 

[SITH,  Syth,  s.    Times ;  feill  sit/i^  many 
times,  Barbour,  ix.  737.    A.-S.  sith^  a  time.] 

SITH,  SiTHEN,  Sythtn,  adv.    After,  after- 
wards, then. 

flie  lettir  tanld  hym  all  the  deid, 
And  he  till  his  men  gert  retd. 
And  «yeAyM  said  thaini,  "Sekyriy 


I^hop  Thomas  prophecy 
""""""  ul  wer 


"  Off  Hersildoune  sail  weryfyd  bsL** 

Barbour Jl  85,  MS,  id.     Ilya/.,  iz.  &.  98. 
It  is  oonunon  in  O.E. 

SUAen  he  went  to  Fnnnoe,  and  com  into  Parys.— 
Siiktn  dight  him  to  Scotland,  k  mykelle  folk  him  wit 

it  Bnmme,  p.  IIS;  lia 

FhMn  the  aame  origin  with  Sen,  q.  v. 

SiTHEXS,  Stthens,  Sith,  conj.   1.  Although. 

— •'  Madame,"  scho  said,  <*  kepe  Pttie  fast. 

2fthen$  scho  ask,  no  licence  to  her  lene  ; 
ay  scho  wyn  out,  scho  will  play  yon  a  cast" 

ifm^  HM,  L  44. 
V.  Stthtx. 

2*  Since,  seeing. 

**Now  iithens  our  forefathers,  which  lived  most 
lust,  conld  not  be  made  iust  in  the  deedes  of  the  lawe ; 
—of  necessitte  we  are  compelled  to  seeke  the  instice 
of  a  christian  man,  without  all  lawe  or  workes  of  the 
Uwe.**    H.  Balnanes*s  Confession,  p.  69. 

To  SITHE,  Syith,  v.  a.    To'  make  compen- 
sation, to  satisfy.     V.  Asstith. 

Sithe,  Syith,  «.      1.  Satisfaction;  gratifi- 
cation. 

"And  that  he  was  tempted  hereunto  by  the  devil, 
promising  he  should  not  want  any  pleasure,  and  that 
ne  should  get  his  heart  ['s]  tylhe  on  all  that  should  do 
him  wrong."    Satan's  Invisible  World,  p.  7. 

2.  Atonement,  compensation. 

Te  Edomites  idoll,  with  threefall  croune, 
The  crop  and  rule  of  pride  and  tyirannie ; 
Ye  Ismalites,  with  scarlet  hat  and  gowne. 
Your  bludie  hoist  na  Muth  can  sati&fie. 

FtaL  Ixxziii.  PoemM  Sixteenth  Cent,  pi  97. 

This  word  had  been  used  in  O.  E. 

**  Makyn  a  eythe,    Satisfacio."    Prompt.  Parv. 


SlTUEMENT»  s.     Compensation.     Y.  Assyth- 

MEKT. 

[SITHE,  *.    A  scythe,  S.] 

SITHE:-SNED,  $.  The  shaft  or  long  pole  ia 
which  the  blade  of  a  $cythe  is  fixed,  Loth., 
Teviotd.,  Meanis. 

*'8intid,  eneihe,  handle,  as  of  a  scythe  ;  "  Gl.  Sibb. 

This  is  purely  an  A.-S.  worrl ;  snaett,  falcis  ansa, 
"  the  handle  or  staffe  of  a  scythe  ; "  Somner.  From 
the  signification  of  all  the  similar  terms,  one  might 
rather  suppose  that  it  should  have  denoted  the  blade, 
as  being  that  which  mide  or  cuts.  Isl.  mid  signifiea 
obliquitas ;  whence,  as  would  seem,  enidill,  falx  puta- 
toria. 

Sithe-Straik,  «.  A  piece  of  hard  wood 
overlaid  with  tallow  and  flinty  sand,  for 
sharpening  a  scythe^  Teviotd. 

Named  from  the  act  of  stroking,  A.-S.  strae-an, 

SIT-IIOUSE,  «.  A  place  of  habitation,  as 
distinguished  from  a  honso  appropriated  to 
some  other  purpose ;  as  a  barn,  cow-Iiouse, 
&c.;  Loth.,  Fife. 

*'  What  should  be  the  form  of  a  eit-hou^e,  bam,  hire, 
■table,  with  com  and  kitchen  yards?  "  Maxwell's  Set 
Trans.,  p.  437. 

From  A.-S.  sttt-an^  habitare,  manere,  and  Aim,  do- 
mns.  In  the  same  manner  is  formed  A.-S.  burh-tit* 
iende^  the  inhabitant  of  a  burgh;  laml-eittende,  ftc. 
SU-homet  thus  seems  equivalent  to  dwelling'kouee, 

SITSICKER,  *.  Upriffht  Meadow  Crowfoot. 
Banunculus  acris,  Upp*  Clydes.,  Meams. 
This  name  is  given  to  the  R.  anxnsis, 
Stirlings.  So  named  from  the  difficulty  of 
eradicating  it. 

'*The  ranunculus  arrensis,  crowfoot,  or  eti-eicl'er,  aa 
it  is  here  called,  is  very  common,  rery  hurtful,  and 
reiy  difficult  to  extirpate."    Ag.  Surr.  StirL,  p.  131. 

[SnTAND,  part  pr.  Sitting,  Barbour,  x. 
763 ;  iiitxB^  sits,  ibid.,  xii.  172 ;  iiityn^  sat, 
vii.269.] 

[SITTELL,  t.  Errat.  for  Rebell^  Barbour, 
X.  129,  Herd^s  Ed.] 

[SITTEN',  adj.  Stunted,  badly  shaped, 
Banffs.] 

[SITTEN  on^  part  pa.  Singed,  burned,  S. 
V.  under  SiT,  r.] 

SITTERING,  *.    A  stone  of  a  citron  colour. 

**  A  hin^r  of  a  belt  of  knoppis  of  sUterwgie,  eon- 
tenin;;  sex  in  ererie  knop,  and  nttcne  in  nowmer,  with 
fourtene  knoppis  of  peril  betuix  everie  knop  contening 
fours  peril,  ane  peril  wanting  of  the  haill."  Inven- 
tories, A.  1579,  p.  290. 

This  appears  to  denote  a  stone  of  a  citron,  or  pale- 

KUow  colour,  Fr.  cUrin,  id.  It  is  evident  from  the 
ct.  Trev.  that  this  name  is  still  given  in 
France  to  certain  crystals,  perhaps  of  that  straw- 
colour  which  we  call  Cairngorms,  Citrin,  esn^co  dh 
crystal  qui  est  ainsi  appelc  k  cause  de  sa  coulcur  ci- 
trine.    Chryetallue  cUnna, 
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SrmE-FITTIE,  s.  The  sea-bird  called 
Lady-bird,  £ttr.  For. 

nSITTIL,  adj.  Subtle,  Lyndsaj,  Thrie 
Eataitifi.  1.  4179.] 

SITTREL,  adj.  Peevish,  discontented, 
Perths. 

SIV,  #•  The  common  pronunciation  of  the 
E.  word  Sieve  in  some  parts  of  S. 

,0,E,Sgfe.    "Cri!Nram.CribeIlaiii."    PxomptPanr. 

SIYER,  SrvER,  s.  I.  A  covered  drain,  S. 
abo  jyrtf,  E.  eewer, 

**I%  hm  in  a  aWMnp*  the  inconvenience  of  whicb  the 
pteemt  elergynuui  has,  in  some  decree,  xemedied  by 
mwen,  m  they  are  here  called,  and  dj  other  roethocla 
of  dnmiogthe  water."  P.  Glaafoid,  Lanarka.  SUtiat 
Aee^TiLliS. 

S.  It  sometimes  denotes  a  gutter,  S. 

**  Ho  firaqnently  rode  up  and  down  the  atreet  as  far 
aa  Um  liBckenbootha,  and  the  Abbey'a  aanctuary 
fJMr.*    R.  GiUiaise,  i.  183. 

Dr.  Jobna.  derivea  the  R  word  from  Fr.  tftn-er,  q. 
to  lame.  Perbapa  Tent  wyver,  mnndna,  aiiyver'^ji, 
SMBdarOp  ptugara  may  have  aomo  claim  of  affinity. 

(Ol  ¥t,  *',e8iiawer^  to  flow  awa^;  esauierf  eawyer, 
airfaptfrf,  teuwUre,  a  conduit,  mill  leat,  drain  of  a 
poad,"  Boqnef.] 

8.  A  rumblin  or  rummlin  eyver^  a  drain  filled 
with  stones  thrown  loosely  together^  so  as 
to  leave  a  passage  for  the  water,  S. 

^  JtnmmUnmrett  amall  aewera  filled  with  little 
atoMBi^GaU.  EncycL 

SIWEN,  f .  The  Raspberry,  or  the  fruit  of 
the  Snbns  idaeus^  Linn.  S. 

SiTTKHS,  SiBBiNS,  8.  pL  1.  A  disease  of 
the  venereal  kind,  S. 

**A  loathaome  and  very  infections  disease  of  th 
^WMveal  kind,  called  the  Stevens,  has  long  afflicted  the 
nbalittanta  of  the  Highlands,  and  from  thence  aome 
parts  of  the  Lowlanda  in  Scotland,  even  as  far  as  the 
toideii  ot  England.  Tradition  savs  that  it  was  intro- 
daoad  by  tiie  soldiers  of  Cromwell  garrisoned  in  the 
Highlands.— Sometimes  a  fungns  appears  in  various 
parts  of  the  body  resembling  a  rasp-berry,  in  the  Erse 
Lmi^  eaUed  Stwen."    Pennant'a  Tour  in  S.  1772,  p. 

447. 

The  aame  account  is  given  of  the  origin  of  the  name 
by  Swedianr. 

Cost  la  resemblance  de  oes  excroissances  avee  le  fruit 
d'uB  framboisier  aauvage  du  pays,  nomm^,  dans  U 
laigMtfe  Celtiqne,  ^t'lotn,  que  les  habitans  ont  donn^  le 
WMs  &  Siwin^  Sibbin,  on  Sibbens,  a  cette  maladie. 
lialadiea  Syphilitioues.  Tom.  ii.  380. 

**The  disease  called  Sibbins, — has  made  its  appearance 
OBoe  or  twice  in  this  parish.'*  P.  Menmuir,  rorf ara. 
Statist.  Aoc.,  V.  146. 

Some  view  this  disease  as  a  combination  of  the 
with  the  itch. 


S*  The  itch,  Orkn.  pron  sibbens. 

[SIXAKEEN,  8.    A  six-oared  Norway  skiff, 
Shetl.] 

SKAAB,  8.    The  bottom  of  the  sea,  Shetl. 


[SKAAG,*.    Snuff,  ibid.] 

[SKAAP,  #.  A  bed  of  mussels  attached  to 
stones,  ibid.  Goth,  and  Sib.  stapa^  to  pro- 
create.] 

[SKAAR,  8.  A  small  quantity  of  anything, 
a  morsel ;  also,  a  candie-suun,  ibid.] 

SK ABIT,  part.  pa.  [Prob.  a  corr.  of  cabit^ 
stolen.    V.  Cab.] 

'*That  Robert  Mure  of  Rowalan  sail  cfuitent  and  pay 
— for  the  skaith  sustenit  be  hir  of  a  mere  and  a  stag 
[mare  and  colt]  »kabii,  quhilk  scho  gat  again,  zx  a. 
Act.  Dom.  Cone,  A.  1403,  p.  300. 

SKACLES,  *.  pi.  Expl.  <*  people  dis- 
guised; maskers.'*    Shetl. 

This  would  seem  to  be  allied  to  Dan.  »kalk,  a  cheat ; 
whence  the  phrase,  at  tkiuU  thaiken,  to  hide  or  con- 
ooal ;  ttmUkuile,  a  disguise ;  Tent,  achclekaerd,  homo 
callidus. 

SKADDERIZ'D,  Scadderiz'd,  adj.  Dry, 
withered ;  applied  to  a  person,  Inverness ; 
Wizzen*d  synon.  Can  this  have  any  refer- 
ence to  what  is  shrunk  by  scauding  or  by 
ecout/ieringf  i.e.,  by  the  force  of  heat  ? 

[SKADDIN,  adj.  and  «.  Applied  to  anything 
that  is  dry,  shrivelled,  lean,  or  thin ;  skad- 
dinsj  dried  fish,  dried  turfs;  also,  lean, 
scraggy  cattle,  Banffs.] 

Tent,  sehadde,  cespes,  gleba ;  which  may  be  radically 
allied  to  Isl.  skavid,  disjunction,  as  being  separated  from 
the  soil.  This  again  is  from  diaa,  a  primitive  denoting 
separation.   .V.  Shach. 

SKADDOW,  8.    Shadow,  Ettr.  For. 

A.-S.  9cadu,  id.  It  seems  probable  that  e  in  this 
and  many  other  instances  waa  aounded  hard  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

To  SKAE,  V.  a.  and  n.  [1.  To  happen,  to 
come  or  bring  about,  Shetl.] 

2.  To  give  a  direction  to,  to  take  aim  with, 
S.  O. ;  synon.  Ettk. 

And  we  will  akae  them  sure. 

Old  Sang. 

[Sw.  $ke,  Dan.  akee,  to  happen,  to  take  place.] 

(To  SKAED,  V.  a.  To  hurt,  damage,  injure, 
Shetl.     Sw.  skada^  Dan.  skade^  id!] 

[Skagd,  8.  Hurt,  damage,  ibid.;  synon. 
8kaithJ\ 

To  SKAFF,  Skaiff,  v.  a.  [1.  To  provide 
food,  to  devise  means  of  obtaining  it,  S. ; 
synon.  skegh. 

2.  To  eat  greedily,  Shetl.] 

3.  To  sponge,  to  collect  by  dishonourable  means. 

[4.  To  wander  about  idly;  used  as  a  i;.  n., 
Banffs.] 

He  says,  Thou  skajs  and  bees  mair  beir  and  aits, 
Nor  ony  cripple  in  Carrick  land  about 

Dunbar,  Evergnen,  ii  54. 
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Skuiih  Chron.  S.  P.,  i.  353. 

Afliongis  the  Biachopis  of  the  to«me, 
He  played  the  beggar  vp  and  downe  ; 
— ^Ane  seafing  warlot,  wanting  schame  ; 
Tlule  of  thair  haikneia  he  tuik  hame. 
He  beggit  buikis,  he  be^t  bowis  ; 
TKking  in  earawt,  asking  in  mowes. 
le^,  B^  St.  Androis,  Poems  SixUenlh  Cent,  p.  337. 

8I1.-0.  ab^f-a^  Ban.  skajf-er,  to  provide  food.    V. 

SCATFXB. 

Skaff,^.    1.  Provisions;  diversion.  V.Scaff. 
[2.  The  act  of  roaming  about  idly;  also,  a 
person  who  roams  so,  Clydes.,  Banfifs.] 

[SkaffAb,  Skaffer,  *.     A  parasite.     V. 

SCAFFAR.] 

Skaffat,  adj.  Applied  to  the  inferior  prac- 
titioners in  courts  of  law,  from  their  sup- 
posed eagerness  to  provide  for  themselves. 

Bot  Aaffa^  clerks,  with  covet\xe  inspvred, 
TSn  execote  thair  office  mann  be  hyreJ. 
Na  cans  thay  call  unless  they  hirelings  have ; 
If  Bot,  it  ■ail  be  laid  beneath  the  lave. 

Uwm*^  ChroH.  8.P.,  iii.  872. 

Aftonraids  tbtfing  ia  naed  as  synon.  p.  373. 

8am  Senators,  as  weil  as  tkaMna  scribes, 
Ar  bUndit  oft  with  blinding  ouds  and  bribes  ; 
Aad  mair  respects  the  person  nor  the  cause. 
And  ftnds  for  divers  persons  divers  laws. 

Skafrie,  Scafferie,^.  1.  Extortion,  un- 
just methods  of  procuring  money. 

"  And  gif  ony  wemen  or  vthers  about  stmmer  treis 
■ingand,  nakia  perturbatioun  to  the  Qucnia  liegis  in 
the  pasMge  throw  burrowis  and  vthers  landwart  townis, 
the  wemen  perturbatouria  for  akafrie  of  money  or  vther- 
wysa,  aalbe  takin,  handellit,  and  put  vpone  the 
cnkstalia  of  cnerie  burgh,  or  towne."  Acts  Mar.  1555, 
c  40,  Edit  1566. 

"  The  Lordea  of  Secret  Counaell,  and  Session,  con- 
■idering  the  great  extortion  used  by  the  Writers  and 
Clericea  of  alljadicatories  within  this  rcalme,  in  extor- 
ting from  the  subjecta  of  the  countrey  such  unreason- 
able  and  exorbitant  prycea  for  tlieir  writtcs,  as  ought 
not  to  be  taffered  in  a  well  governed  commonwealth  : 
Procvring  thereby   not   only   private   grudges,    but 

Eoblicke  exclamations,  against  ~the  vith-^ate  and 
bertie  graunted  onto  such  JihamefuU  ttafftrie  and 
extoition,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1606.  V.  Acts,  1621,  c. 
19,  Murray. 

2.  **The  contents  of  a  larder  or  pantry," 
Sibb.  01.    Sw.  ikafferif  cella  penuaria. 

3.  The  claim  of  such  perquisites  as  may  he 
viewed  as  illegal  exaction. 

When  grain  was  sold,  one  of  the  parties,  or  his  ser- 
Tants,  had  claimed  a  right  to  all  the  samples,  and  also 
to  whiat  adhered  to  the  shfets  in  which  it  waa  carried. 

**  Na  starry  aic  as  sampill  &  scheit  achakin  to  be 
tane  tharof."    Aberd.  Reg.,  A.  1563. 

[Skaffin,  Skaffan,  8.  1.  The  act  of  roaming 
about  idly,  Clydes.,  Banfifs. 

2.  Eating  greedily,  Shell.] 
SKAFFE,*.    A  small  boat. 

— **The  butgh  of  Kinghome— is— hellcle  trublit, 
and  hurt  be  the  shaffi$,  skeldrykes,"  &c.  Act.  Dora. 
Cone,  A.  1600.    V.  Skeldryke. 


Lai.  aeapk-Ot  Or.  ^d^if.  Armor,  acaf,  Fr.  ttfiuifp 


SKAFFELL,  s.    ScafiTold. 

— "  Johnne  Bynning;  aeruand  to  the  said  maister 
Aicbihald  [DowgUu] — also  repetit  the  notorietie  of  hia 
eosdcaaioaBe  the  tyme  of  hia  accusatioune,  and  also 
wpwine  the  atajfeU  the  tyme  of  his  executioune." 
Acta  Ja.  VL.  1581,  £d.  1814,  p.  106,  197. 

SKAICHER,  «•  A  term  used  in  addressing 
a  child,  implying  the  idea  of  a  sort  of  good- 
humoured  reprehension^  Aug. 

Gens,  aekeeker,  a  wanton,  »ekeeter-n,  to  wanton; 
Gael  aghjfoir,  a  jackanapes. 

[SKAID,  adj.  Scald,  scabby,  Lyndsay,  Thrie 
Estaitis,  L  2489.] 

[SKAIG,  SKAiGGy  «•  and  r*  Same  with  Steg^ 
q.y.,  BanfFs.] 

[Skaig,  edv.  With  vigour,  violently ;  also, 
with  long  striding  step,  ibid.] 

To  SKAIGH,  Skegh,  i;.  a.  1.  To  obtain 
any  thing  by  craft  or  wiles,  Clydes. 

2.  To  obtain  by  any  means,  ibid. 

3.  To  steal,  to  filch.      This  is  the  only  sense 
\    in  which  it  is  used  in  Ettr.  For.,  where  it 

is  viewed  as  a  slang  word. 

Ir.  QaeL  affagham,  signifies  to  sort,  to  digest ;  and 
acntcA,  to  finish,  or  bring  to  an  end. 

[To  Skaigh,  Skegh,  v.  n.  To  roam  about 
idly,  but  with  the  expectation  of  obtaining 
food  somehow,  S.] 

[Skaigh,  Skegh,  Skaighix,  Skeghix,  «. 
The  act  of  roaming  about  as  above,  S.] 

Skaigher,  t.  One  who  obtains  any  thing  b\' 
artful  means;  nearly  the  same  with  £. 
thief;  Clydes. 

To  SKAIK,  o.  a.  1.  To  spread,  to  separate 
one  part  of  any  thing  from  another,  in  an 
awkward  or  dirty  manner,  S.  B. 

It  ia  pioperiy  applied  to  moist  substances.  A  child 
is  said  to  Jtaik  his  porridge,  when  instead  of  aupping 
it  egvally,  he  spreads  it  over  the  plate  with  hia 
qioon. 

2.  To  bedaub.  Clothes  are  said  to  be  skaitit 
with  dirt  or  gutters,  especially  when  streaked 
with  it  here  and  tliere,  S.  B. 

Tliia  seems  to  be  a  veij  ancient  word,  as  intimately 
allied  to  Isl.  atuck-ur,  impar.  akecke,  dispar  facio,  Ck 
Andr.,  p.  209.  Skaeki,  inacqualitas,  discrimen ;  Ork- 
neyinga  S.,  p.  168.    V.  Suacu  and  Scalkt. 

To  SKAIL,  Skaill,  Skale,  v.  a.  1.  To 
disjoin,  to  separate,  to  disperse ;  implying 
the  idea  of  violence,  or  of  the  influence  of 
terror,  S. 
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Bol  ilM  Kyng  rycbt  mmnlyly 
BwiM  akidjfd  all  that  cnmpanx, 
▲id  ink  and  ilwe. 

Wynioum^  tU.  7.  210. 

'SkufU  \m  used  m  the  pret.,  in  relation  to  the  disper- 
iioooffafl«et. 

_  • 

Bot  a  ftorme  awa  gret  thaym  tkayU, 
Tliat  thai  war  dry  wrn  all  away. 

/tei.,  TiU.  42.  9«. 

S.  To  dismiss,  to  cause  to  depart,  S. 

*'The  Scbiref  aall  jbe  him  aelf,  his  Depatis,  or 
Officiaria,  aend  to  thay  parteia,  and  charge  them  to 
eeia»  and  Mktull  thair  j^oeringia,  and  cum  in  aober  and 
qnyet  wyia  to  the  court  after  tne  forme  of  the  aaid  act.  '* 
Acta  Ja.  III.,  1487.  e.  123,  Ed.  1566. 

Te  afaij/  Uu  byte^  a  met&ph.  phrase  borrowed  from  a 
hhe  of  baea,  aignifying,  to  diaperse  the  aaaembly,  S. 

8.  To  scatter,  disperse,  dissipate. 

Wnm  tbena  fordwarte  Vlixea  mare  and  mare 
With  new  crimes  begouth  to  affray  me  sare. 
And  dangeroos  rumours  amangis  the  commouns  hedis 
8kalU  and  sew  of  me  in  diueres  stedLs. 

Doug.  VirgU,  41,  47. 
Spnigera  Toeea,  Virg. 

A.  Bor.  **§cale;  to  spread,  m  manure,  gravel,  or 
«tfacr  looaa  materiala ; "  6L  Groae. 

Qnba  Jtaylis  his  thencht  in  syndrynes 
in  ilk  thyng  it  is  the  lea. 

Wyniaum,  TiiL  10.  87. 

4.  To  spill,  to  shed,  to  scatter;  applied 
to  liquids  and  solids.  You  will  ekail  your 
Ixnlf  you  will  spill  your  broth,  S. 

'*  An  old  aeck  is  ay  dMiUng,"  Ray's  Scot.  Pror.,  p. 
280.  Divera.  Pnrleyr,  i.  238.  The  phrase  is  elliptical, 
MM  raferring  to  what  it  contains,  grain,  meal,  &c. 

Mr.  Tooke  expL  ibia,  '*  parting,  dividing,  aeparating, 
braddng.**  Ibid.  p.  24a  But  it  is  not  the  sack  itself 
that  ia  ataiTcf,  bnt  the  grain  contained  in  it.  This  is 
MkaiTd  or  dropt  out,  by- reason  of  the  holes  in  the  sack. 

In  AbcvdeensL  thia  term  is  used  of  dry  substances 
Mohf,  tpm  being  alwaya  applied  to  liquids. 

It  mcaiia  also  io  acaUer. 

Borne  o*er  the  ftirrow'd  field  hap  hastily, — 
An'  erowdinff  on  the  Iresh-tum  d  hillock,  akail 
Wi'  eager  neu,  the  dusky,  frozen  turf. 

Jjacidsoit's  Poevu,  p.  143. 

Thia  ia  nentioned  aa  an  established  prognoatio  of 
aa  approaching  atorm. 

5.  To  unrip;  Sktlty  *^ having  the  seams  un- 
riptj'^S.B.    Gl.  Ross. 

To  her  left  shoulder  too  her  keek  was  worn. 
Her  garlena  tint,  her  shoon  a'  tkeU  and  torn. 

Jtow's  Helenort,  p.  28. 

T^ia  aanaa  ia  merely  n  particular  application  of  the 
M.  aa  aignifyiiig,  to  disjoin. 

€•  [To  cross,  to  pass  over] ;  applied  to  vessels. 

Mony  a  boat  skaiVd  the  ferry, 
Mony  a  boat,  mony  a  ship. — 

Th€  Dreg-Song,  llfroTt  Coll.,  ii.  103. 

7.  To  ihak  doutij  to  shed,  to  pour  out. 

I  sail  aponn  tharoe  ane  myrk  schonre  doun  akatt 
Of  wait  and  wynd,  mydlit  with  felloun  hale. 

Doug.  rir^iY,  103,  6Z 
Inlniidam,  Virg. 

8.  To  Stail  a  gun^  to  empty  it  of  its  contents,  S. 

9*  To  ikail  house^  to  give  over  keeping  house, 
synon.  displettis;   or  perhaps,  as  denoting 


the  caaae,   to  waste  one's  domestic  pro- 
perty. 

"Wcarr  Hnaiibnl  want  paineth  me,  I  ahould  have 
afaiibii  koMte,  and  gone  a  begging  long  since. "  Ruther- 
foid'a  Lett.,  P.  t.  ep.  124. 

— "  Bebellioiia  and  disobedient  pcrsounia,  inhabitan- 
tia  of  Liddiadail, — day  lie  mnrtheris  and  alayia  the 
trew  Icgeia  in  the  defence  of  thair  awn  gudis,  in  sio 
Bort,  tut  divers  gude  and  profitabill  landis  are  laid 
waistfe  and  mony  honest  houshatdaris  constranit  to 
akaiU  Aair  ilMAM.**  Prodam.  28  May,  15C7,  Keith*a 
Hiat,  PL  395^  6w 

10.  To  Staill  a  proclamation,  to  recall  it,  to 
discfaaige  frcmi  its  obligation  ;  •  an  old 
f(N?ensic  phrase.  It  occurs  with  respect  to 
the  King's  summons  to  attend  the  army. 

— "  Qnkilk  proclamationn  has  the  strength  of  an  in- 
hibitioan,  to  oischarse  all  jugeis  criminal  to  proceid 
agaaia  esiy  penonn  that  aucht  to  keip  proclamationn, 
the  aamiB  atandand  nndischai^it  or  skaiiliL**  Balfour'a 
Pkaei.,  pi  M5i 

It  ia  bare  naed  aa  if  the  negative  un.  in  undisckargU 
applied  also  to  JtaillU, 

11.  7b  Miak  a  riffj  to  plough  ground  so  as  to 
make  it  fall  away  from  the  crown  of  the 
ridge,  & 

12.  To  Skail  a  Sege^  to  raise  a  siege,  by 
obliging  the  besieging  army  to  disperse,  or 
to  remove  from  the  place. 

"  BdwBid,  the  new  king,  hearing  of  his  intent  and 
provisioan,  caused  ane  armie  cum  and  seidge  the 
caateL  Tbe  aaid  Captane  Bruce — send  to  the  coun- 
aall  c»f  ScoilamI  fleairing  them  to  nsleive  him,  or  ellis  to 
tbull  the  oeidge,"    Pitscottie*s  Cron.,  p.  168. 

To  Glasg*  past,  with  mony  trapit  steid, 
Thair  «fan7l  the  sege^  releuit  the  castell  sone. 
Sege,  Sdimh.  CasUl,  Puems  Sixteenth  Cent.,  p.  289. 

Radd.  impraperly  aecks  a  Fr.  origfn.  Sibb.  has 
neatioaed  the  true  origin,  but  confounds  it  with 
Sa.-G.  sfcnfa,  featinanter  currere,  which  has  certainly  no 
eonnezioBb  It  occurs  indeed  in  almost  all  the  Goth. 
dialeeta.  Sn.-0.  Isl.  skil'ia,  diatinguere,  separaro, 
A.-S.  fcgi-am^  ^^fL*  Mcheel-tn^  ifchill-fn.  Mod.  Sax. 
adbol-ea,  id.  Sa.-G.  akael,  Teut.  acheelt,  discrimen, 
diatinctia  Thia  word  also  appears  in  Celt.  For 
MewoU-oBk^  and  tgaol-am,  signify  to  separate,  to  scatter. 

To  Skail,  Skale,  Scale,  v.n.  1.  To  part, 
to  separate,  one  from  another.  The  kirk  is 
skaUimg ;  the  people,  who  have  been  assem- 
bled for  worship,  are  parting  from  each 
other,  S. 

nai  tkalyt  throw  the  toun  in  hy  ; 

And  brak  wp  duris  stunlelv» 

And  slew  alt  that  th.ii  mycot  ourtak. 

Barhour,  v.  98,  MS. 

IsL  alif*MH(,  nmia  ab  altero  recedere ;  O.  Andr..  p. 
S13. 

SeaU  in  thia  sense  is  used  by  Ho11inp;^hed.  Speak- 
ing of  the  retreat  of  the  Welchmen,  durinji;  the  absence 
of  Richard  II.,  he  says;  *'They  would  no  longer 
•bide,  but  tcaUd  and  departed  away.**  Ap.  Divers. 
Pnrley,  ii  237. 

2.  To  be  diifased ;  applied  to  tidings  or  news. 

Bot  tithandis,  that  sealia  sone 
Off  tins  deid  that  Douglas  has  done, 
to  the  Clyffuid  his  ere,  iu  hy. 

Barbour,  v.  447,  MS. 
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It  is  also  used  with  respect  to  sn  offensive  smelL 

The  at jnk  teatut  off  ded  hodyt:*  sa  wyde, 
The  Soottis  sbhord  iier  hand  for  to  byiL 

WalUue,  TiL  467»  Ma 

8.  Tq  depart  from  a  place  formerly  occupied. 
Thus  it  is  applied  to  the  sailing  of  vessels,  S. 

4.  To  jut  outwards,  applied  to  a  wall,  S.  O. 
V.  SiLE,  Syle,  p.  385. 

Skail,  Skale,  Scail,  Scale,  «.    1.  A  dis- 

Einion  or  separation ;  as,  tJie  shail  of  t/ie 
rkf  the  dismission  or  separation  of  those 
who  have  been  assembled  for  public  wor- 
ship, S. 

2.  A  scattered  party,  those  who  fly  from 
battle. 

Schyr  Adam  of  Goidoun,  that  than 
Wes  becumniyn  Scottis  man. 
Saw  tSiaiin  dryf  sua  away  thair  fe  ; 
And  wend  thai  had  bene  quhone,  for  he 
Saw  but  the  fleeing  tlaU  perfay, 
And  them  that  seezed  on  the  vrey. 
— Bot  then  both  forray,  and  tiie  seail. 
Were  knit  into  a  sop  aU  hail. 

Barbour,  xv.  337. 

The  last  four  lines  are  from  Edit.  1C20. 

8.  A  thin  shallow  vessel,  resembling  a  saucer, 
made  of  tin  or  wood,  for  skimming  the 
cream  off  milk,  Tcviotd. ;  synon.  tteamirC" 
dish.    V.  Skeil,  and  Skul,  s.  • 

Skailer,  8,    A  scatterer,  a  disperser,  Clydes. 

Skaildt,  Scailin,  s.  a  dispersion,  the  act 
of  scattering,  S. 

It  ssll  soon  get  a  teailin  ! 

His  bags  sail  be  roouldie  nae  mair  ! 

iten.  /.  ^icoTs  Poemt^  ii  158. 

"The  Earl  Mariscbal  having  snre  intelligence  of 
the  teailing  of  the  baron's  army* — began  hastily  to  con- 
vene forces  through  Angns  and  Meams,  and  comes  to 
ToUo-hill— with  about  800  horso  and  foot."  Spald- 
ing's Troubles,  L  155. 

SKAIL3IENT,  ScALEMENT,  8.  The  act  of  dis- 
persing, or  of  driving  away,  Ettr.  For. 

Skail-Water,  s.  The  water  that  is  let  off 
by  a  sluice  before  it  reaches  the  mill,  as 
being  in  too  great  cmantity  for  the  proper 
motion  of  the  mill,  Koxb.    Y.  Skail,  v. 

Skail-Wixd,  «•  A  dispersion,  or  that  which 
causes  it,  S. 

— "  Tou  $haU  aU  he  scattered  every  man  to  hU  own, 
and  ihall  leave  me  alone  yet,  for  as  sicker  as  yon  are. 
Yon  are  sure  enough  now,  but  beware  of  the  next  blast 
that  is  to  blow,  it  will  make  a  siealwind  among  you." 
Serm.  by  Mich.  Bruce.  Ito,  1709,  p.  13. 

The  term  seems  to  have  been  originally  applied  to 
denote  the  effects  of  a  storm  in  dispersing  ships.  V. 
Skail,  v.  a.  sense  1. 

Skalit  dourly  part.  adj.    In  a  dishevelled  state. 

The  samyn  tyme  the  Troianis  niadynnes  qnhite 
With  hare  doun  sl'ofii  all  sorrowful  can  pas 
Vnto  the  tempil  of  the  grcuit  PalLiJC. 

Doug.  Virgil  28,  2. 

VOU  IV. 


SiMil  is  used,  rather  anomalously,  as  the  part.  pa. 

And  the  religious  nun  with  hare  doun  tkaiL 
Thre  hundieth  goddis  with  hir  mouth  rowpit  sche. 

Doug.  VirgU,  117,  51 

SKAILDKAIK,  Skeldrake,  8.  Tlvc  shield- 
drake  or  burrough  Duck,  Anas  todama, 
Linn. 

— "They  discharge  any  persons  whatsomever— to 
•ell  or  buy  an^ — Schidderems,  SkaUdraik,  Herron, 
Butter,  or  any  sik  kynde  of  fowUes.*'  Acts  Ja.  VL, 
1600,  c.  23. 

In  Orkney  it  is  called  **  skeel-goos  /—sometimes— 
ekeeling-goote  or  skeel^uck ;  in  Shetland  oeale-drate" 
Neiirs  Tour,  p.  195,  190. 

Perhaps  so  named  from  Su.  -G.  mC'o^/,  ratio,  facultas 
intelligendi ;  for  the  same  reason  that  it  is  called 
ehenaloper  or  the  fox-gooM^  by  the  ancients,  and  is 
still  designed  the  tdggoone  by  the  inhabitants  of  Orkney? 

Grose  assigns  another  reason.  Explaining  A.  Bor. 
eheld,  i>arty-oo1oored,  flecked  or  speckled,  ne  adds : 
'*  Hence  •held-tlralx  and  ehehl-fowl.    South." 

SKAILLIE,  Skailyie;  s.  Blue  slate  used 
for  covering  houses,  S.  B. 

**  That  the  heretors  of  such  houses  as  are  alreadio 
thaicked  with  thack  and  straw  (if  the  same  thacke, 
and  straw-roofs  shall  hereafter  at  any  tinio  become 
ruinous)  shall  bee  astricted  to  thaick  the  same  againe 
with  sklaite,  or  skaillie,  lead,  tylde,  or  thacke-stone.** 
ActsJa.  VL,  1621,  c.  26. 

A  distinction  is  here  made  between  tikalHle  and 
thaebt'donet  similar  to  that  which  is  retained,  S.  B. ; 
the  name  ukaillie  being  confined  to  blue  slates,  while 
the  flat  stones,  commonly  used  instead  of  them,  are 
called  browH  MaU». 

"  Narrest  the  Wolfis  iyle  layes  ane  i^llane,  callit  ane 
Erische,  Leid-Ellan-Belnachna,  quhairin  ther  is  fair 
ikailgie  aneuche."    Monroe's  lies,  p.  9. 

Rudd.  writes  this  ekellg,  vo.  SL-eflyia. 

Skailly  is  sometimes  expressly  distinguished  from 

**Here  is  to  be  found  marie,  and  kylestone,  free- 
stone and  whinstone.  »laU  and  BkaiUy,  as  good  as  the 
kingdom  affords."    Peuuecitk*s  Tweeddale,  p.  6. 

The  Dutch  call  those  sUtes,  which  are  tsucen  from 
the  rock  in  Hontijui,  and  used  for  covering  houses, 
tehalie.  Moes.-0.  ikal-Jos,  tiles,  tiling.  Luxe,  v.  19. 
pi.  of  fJMl'ja,  a  shell,  a  tile.  Hence  |)erhaps  the  Isl. 
name  for  a  roof,  «kalL  The  origin  might  seem  to  be 
Su.-G.  tkH'jOy  disjungere,  from  the  circumstance  of 
these  slates  being  found  in  lamina,  Ihre,  however, 
directs  to  a  different  one.    V.  Skyle,  r.    Hence, 

Skaillie-burd,  Skeillie-brod,  5.  A  writ- 
ing slatcy  S. 

Skaillie-pex,  Skeillie-pex.  a  sort  of 
pencil  of  soft  slate  used  for  taking  me- 
morandums^ or  writing  accounts,  on  a  slate, 
S. 

To  SKAIR,  v.  a.  and  ii.  To  frighten,  to  take 
fright,  S.  B.     V.  Skar. 

[Skair,  Skeer,  8,    A  fright,  surprise,  ibid.] 

[Skair-lookin,  Skair-leukix,  Skair-like, 
adj.  Having  a  wild  or  frightened  look, 
Clydes.,  Banff s.] 

SKAIR,  $.     1.  A  shai*e,  Aug.  Loth. 


The  Courteour  replyit  agane, 
Saying,  That  rs^soun  ia  oot  v 


vane : 
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To  M  J  a  BUD  may  do  na  mair, 
Boi  Mraa  a  kirk  nntUl  his  *kair. 

IHmiL  CUrk  and  CouHtour,  p.  17. 

God  grant  him  an  nnm«Miir'<l  ikair^ 
Of  a'  that  grac'd  hin  great  forboora  f 

Jtamta^a  Works,  i.  103. 

8.  One  of  the  parts  of  a  fishing  rocl ;  as,  the 
kand'tlairf  the  lowest  part,  me  head^atair^ 
the  higliest  part,  S.  B. 

3.  The  sliced  end  of  each  part,  to  which  that 
of  another  part  is  fastened,  S.  A. 

4.  A  bare  place  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  Y* 
Scab. 

[A.-S.  jcear,  a  ahare];  Sa.-0.  akaer-a^  dissecare, 
diTidere;  tkaira,  iui,  partes  haereditatis  dividere. 
DttB.  thuTtr,  Bcindere,  IsL  Aer-a,  secare ;  A.-S. 
acyr-oA,  partiri. 

[To  SKAIR,  V.  a.  To  share,  divide,  Lynd- 
say,  Thrie  Estaitb,  L  4391.] 

Skaibs,  Skabs,  i.  pL  Rocks  through  which 
there  is  an  opening  S.  Some  rocks  on  our 
coast  are  thus  denominated,  which  have 
such  an  aperture  that  a  ship  may  sail 
through  it. 

811.-O.  tkaer,  a  rock,  Alem.  jcorr,  O.  Bdc.  schorrt, 
Gr.  ^Kvp-ot,  id.  The  root  ia  auppoaed  to  be  Sa.-G. 
aloer-a,  to  eat^  to  divide ;  aa  ilipp^,  a  rock,  from 
Mim^  to  cut.    These  are  also  called  Kalrs, 

Henoe  aDparentljr  the  name  of  Skerries,  giren  to 
■ereral  broken  islanda  in  Shetland.  Brau<C  p.  92. 
V.  Skehbt. 

SEAIR  FURISDAY.    V.  Skibisfurisdat. 

SKAIRGIFNOCK,  Skebbiegifxot,  Skir- 
6IFFIN,  «•  A  girl  just  entering  into  the 
state  of  pnherty,  a  half-grown  female; 
corresponding  with  HobbU-^e-fioy^  as  ap- 
plied to  a  matoy  Ayrs. 

The  form  of  this  word  indicates  a  Gothic  origin. 
H  may  perhaps  be  resolred  q.  IsL  skir-g^n,  pargare 
donatoSy  or  datus,  aa  referring  to  the  time  of  life. 

SKAIR-SKON,  «.  A  kind  of  thin  cake, 
made  of  milk,  meal  or  flour,  eggs  beaten 
up^  and  sugar,  baked  and  eaten  on  Fasten^S" 
§en  or  Shrove-Tuesday,  Aberd.,  Meams. 
Hn  West  of  S.  called  Kar-Scon.']  V. 
Boott-Skok. 

[SKAIR-TAFT,  s.  The  farthest  aft  thoft, 
Shetl.] 

SKAIRTH,  ScAiBCH,  adj.    Scarce. 

*^  Dinerss  and  sindrie  persones — hes  vsit  all  the  saidis 
indirect  means  in  slaying  of  the  saidis  wyld  fouUe  and 
bestially  quhairby  this  cuntrey — is  becum  altogidder 
eeahih  of  sic  wains."  Acts  Ja.  VI.,  1600,  Ed.  1814,  p. 
S36l  Skairch,  ibid.,  p.  180^  may  have  originated  from 
leading  t  mm  c;  or  perhaps  the  word  was  then  pro- 
nonnced  as  if  terminated  by  eh  hard. 

Skaibthtie,  #.    Scarcity. 

**Ane  of  the  mitest  occasionis  of  the  skairihtit  of 
the  saidis  partriogis  and  mnrefouU,  is  be  ressouu  of  the 


greit  slauchttis  of  thair  poiittis  and  young  anis,  qnhen 
as  for  youth  natlier  ar  thai  abill  to  gif  paatyme,  and  for 
qnantitie  can  nawyis  bo  ane  greit  refreschment.*'  Acts 
Ja.  VI.,  1500,  £d.  1814,  p.  181.  Searstie,  in  the  paral- 
lel act,  ibid.,  p.  236. 

SKAITBIRD,  *.    The  Arctic  Gull. 

Iffnorant  elf^  ape.  owl,  irregular. 
Skaldit  skaUbird  and  commoD  skandelar. 

Kennedy,  Evergreen,  it  49. 

Here  the  Poet  seems  to  allude  to  the  Arctic  Gull  or 
Dunghunter,  Larus  Parasiticus,  Linn.  "All  writers 
that  mention  it,"  says  Pennant,  "agree,  that  it  has 
the  property  of  pursuing  the  lesser  gulls  so  long,  that 
they  mute  for  fear,  and  that  it  catches  up  their  ex* 
crements  before  they  fall  into  the  water ;  from  which 
the  name."  Zool.,  p.  634.  Others  assert,  that  it  only 
forces  them  to  vomit  up  their  newly  swallowed  food, 
which  it  devours. 

Kennedy  seems  to  have  believed  that  this  fowl 
attacked  the  bird  which  it  pursued,  by  pouring  forth  its 
excrement.  Hence  most  probably  the  epithet  of 
skaldU,  The  name  skaUbira,  accordinji;  to  this  idea, 
may  be  from  Su.-G.  tkit-a,  cacare ;  especially  as  in 
some  places  it  is  called  sfiiU-scouter,  S.  V.  Auux  and 
ScounALLAX. 

SKAITH,  ScATii,  8.  1.  Hurt,  damage,  in 
whatever  way,  S. 

— ^Ha,  how  grete  harme,  and  skaith  for  euermare 
That  child  has  caucht,  throw  lesing  of  his  moder  I 

Loug.  VirgU,  79,  23. 

It  it  often  conjoined  with  the  word  Scorn  ;  as  denot- 
ing blame,  or  reproach,  S. 

"One  does  the  scathe,  and  another  gets  the  scorn  ;" 
S.  Prov. ;  "Spoken  when  one  is  blam'd  for  another 
man's  mistake."    Kelly,  p.  272. 

There  is  another  Prov.  still  more  emphatical,  used 
when  the  same  person  both  suffers  the  iniury  and  bears 
the  blame  of  it;  "I  get  baith  the  skaith  and  the 
icorn,"  S, 

"  Foul  fa'  the  randy— to  gie  me  baith  the  skaith  and 
the  seem**    Saxon  and  Gael,  i.  65.     V.  Randt,  «. 

Scathe  is  nsed  in  the  same  sense,  E.  I  mention  the 
word  in  this  acceptation,  merely  to  observe  that  in 
Ang.  it  is  pron.,  as  would  seem,  nearly  in  the  Goth, 
mode,  sXuk/,  or  <}.  skaidt,  IsL  skade,  Su.  -G.  skada,  id. 
Moes.-G.  skaA-jan,  A.-S.  scaeth-an,  Belg.  scftaed-en. 
Germ.  scAacf-en,  nocere. 

2.  Injury  supposed  to  proceed  from  witch- 
craft, S.  Thus  men  or  cattle  are  said  to 
have  gotten  skaith^  when  it  is  believed  that 
the  disease,  which  affects  them,  proceeds 
from  preternatural  influence. 

"  Superstition  vet  continues  to  operate  so  strongly 
on  some  people,  that  they  put  a  small  quantity  of  salt 
into  the  hrst  milk  of  a  cow  after  calving,  that  is  given 
any  person  to  drink.  This  is  done  with  a  view  to  pre- 
vent skaiih,  if  it  should  happen  that  the  person  is  not 
eony  H.  eawnjf],  A  certain  Quantity  of  cow  dung  is 
forced  into  the  mouth  of  a  calf,  immediately  after  it  is 
calved,  or  at  least  before  it  receives  any  meat ;  owin;; 
to  this,  the  vulgar  believe  that  witches  and  fairies  can 
have  no  power  ever  after  to  injure  the  calf."  P.  Kil- 
earo,  StirL  Statist.  Ace,  xvi.  121,  122. 

G.  Andr.  observes,  that  Skade  is  the  name  of 
Janthes  or  Ate  in  the  Edda.  Hence,  he  says,  skad^, 
loss,  injury,  and  skad-a,  to  hurt.  I  need  scarcely  add 
that  with  the  Romans  Ate  was  the  goddess  of  revenge, 
a  principle  supposed  to  be  predominant  with  all 
witches. 
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Skaithless,  Scaitiiless»  adj.  1.  Inno- 
cent, without  culpability,  S* 

*'It  was  a'  true  ye  tell'd  me  about  Westbuniflat ; 
but  he'a  sent  back  Gnice  lafe  aod  weaiihltta ;  eae 
there's  nae  ill  happened  yet,  but  what  may  be  suffered 
and  sustained.*'    Black  Dwarf,  p.  207. 

2.  Uninjured,  without  receiving  hnrt^  S* 

In  this  sense  Chaucer  uses  icaUhdtut, 

Skaithlie,  adj.  Injurious,  hurtful,  Ettr. 
For. ;  synon.  with  E.  ScaU%efaL 

Yet  wad  she  clasp  th  j  towzy  pow : 
Thy  gxecsome  gnps  were  never  sixiitUy. 

Sogg'a  MouiUain  Bard,  p.  184. 

The  term  is  often  used  substantively,  as  a  name 
for  a  young  person  who  is  a  complete  romp.  It  is 
eommon  to  say  of  such  a  one,  Thatt  SkaUhlit. 

A.-S.  icatihig  is  the  correspondent  term.  But  our 
word  is  from  Scaith  and  /Ic,  q.  simiUs  noxae ;  and  is 
more  immediately  allied  to  Teut  tchaedelickp  damnosus, 
nozins. 

SKAITHIE,  Skatiiie,  s.  1.  A  fence  or 
shelter  occasionally  made  of  those  stakes 
called  Huckina  and  ropes ;  also  of  bunches 
of  straw  tied  with  ropes,  set  on  end  and 

Sinned  to  the  wall,  placed  before  the  outer 
ooTy  towards  the  quarter  w^henoe  the  wind 
comes,  Boxb.y  Banffs. 

2.  This  name  is  also  given  to  a  wall,  made  of 
stone  and  turf,  and  sometimes  of  boards, 
erected  on  the  outside  of  a  door  to  ward 
off  the  wind,  ibid. 

S«.-0.  si^etf,  protection,  from  sl-jfrlcf-o,  tueri.  Teut. 
wchaede  and  Bchaeduwe^  umbra,  seem  to  claim  a  common 
.    origin  with  $kydde. 

SKAIVIE,  adj.  Harebrained;  applied  to 
one  who  acts  as  if  in  a  delirium,  or  on  the 
borders  of  insanity,  S. 

**  'He  means  nioJ,'  said  the  party  alluded  ta — 'Ye 
have  it— ye  have  it^that  is  not  clean  li-irie;  but* — 
Here  he  stopped,"  &c.     Redgauntlet,  ii.  144. 

Sibb.  writes  also  sc/iary,  rendering  it  "  wode,  Le., 
mad,"  and  seems  to  derive  it  from  tchaw^  a  wood. 

As  the  term  denotes  obliquity  of  mind,  it  is  evi- 
dently from  IsL  sl-eif-r,  Sw.  sbi/,  Dan.  il*ider,  Belg. 
Oerm.  icKeef,  obliquus ;  q.  having  the  mind  awry  or 
distorted.  A.  Bor.  sca/e,  wild,  as,  a  $caft  iad,  a  wild 
youth,  (GL  Grose),  may  be  viewcwl  as  originally  the 
same.    V.  Shach. 

[Skaivie,  s.  1.  a  trick,  prank ;  also,  what- 
ever results  from  a  mad.  prank  or  folly; 
hence, 

2.  Disappointment,  affix>nt ;  as,  ^  lie  got  an 
unco  tA-airiV,"  Ban^s.    V.  Siiavie.] 

[To  Skaivie,  r.  w.  To  go  about  in  an  idle, 
silly  manner;  also,  to  play  pranks:  jxirt. 
pr.  ikaiviein^  used  also  as  a  «.,  ibid.] 

(To  SKAIVLE,  r.  a.  and  n.  1.  To  put  out 
of  shape,  to  twist,  S.     V.  -Ska vle.J 


2.  To  walk  with  a  tottering  gait,  or  with  some 

silly  affected  air,  Banffs!] 
[Skaivlin,  Skaivlax.     1.  As  an  adj.^  having 

a  twisted  or  tottering  gait,  ibid. 

2.  As  a  «.,  the  act  of  walking  as  in  $.  2  of  v., 
ibid.] 

SKALD,  t.    A  scold.    V.  Scold,  Scald. 

A  skeg,  a  scomar.  a  tkaUL 

Cotkdbie  Sow,  V.  I  r,  W. 

SKALDOCKS,  s.  pL  Apparently  the  same 
with  Skellocus,  q.  v.' 

"Rapistrum  arvorum,  tkaldoeks.**  Wedderb.  Vocab., 
p.  18. 

SKALE,  Skail,  s.  '^  A  skimming  dish,  or 
▼essel  of  that  form  or  size,**  Gl.  Sibb. ; 
generally  Seamtng'skale^  Peebles  and  Sel- 
kirk^   [V.  under  Skail,  t?.] 

QaeL  tcala  ia  ezpl.  "a  bowl  or  bason  ;"  ibid. 

SKALIS,  $.pL  [Shells,  an  old  form  of 
drinking  cup.] 

Among  articles  purchased  for  the  royal  household, 
A.  1511,  are— "Item,  xij  ma£^  ciphi  vocat.  SkalU 
ad  usum  aule  liberat.  ciphariis  iij  s.  vi  d." 

L.  B.  ciphus  denotes  a  cup  or  goblet,  the  same  with 
ae^phtu,  a  name  given  to  the  consecrated  vessel 
that  contained  "the  wine  which  was  offered  in  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass.*'    Du  Can^. 

This  is  evidently  the  same  with  Isl.  tliola,  vas  quo 
arida  vel  liquida  metiri  consueverunt.    Verel.  Ind. 

SKALK,  t.  A  bumper  of  whiskey  taken  by 
the  Hebridians,  in  the  morning. 

"They  are  not  a  drunken  race,  at  least  I  never  was 
present  at  much  intemperance  ;  but  no  man  is  so 
abstemious  as  to  refuse  the  morning  dram,  which  they 
eall  a  slafL'*  Journey  West.  Isl.,  Johnson's  Works, 
viii.  270.  271. 

Gael,  sfjf^iic,  id.  Bat  the  term  was  probably  left  by 
the  Norwegians,  as  corr.  from  Dan.  Sw.  kalk,  a  cup. 
V.  Cawker. 

SKALL,  Skell,  s.  A  tenn  used  to  express 
that  one  has  a  right,  in  grinding,  to  the 
next  turn  of  the  mill,  in  preference  to 
another  who  has  come  to  the  place  after 
him,  S.  B. 

This  may  be  traced  to  the  old  Isl.  auxiliary  v.  $l'al, 
by  Haldorson  rendered  Dtbeo.  This  Ihre  views  as 
the  present  indicative  of  Su.-G.  akol-a,  debere,  aliquid 
praestandum  habere.  He  explains  it  as  analogous  to 
Gr.  fi^XXeiF. 

SKALL  AG.  ScALLAO,  *.  A  kind  of  bond- 
servant, who  carries  kelp,  and  does  all  the 
hard  work;  a  term  used  in  the  Long 
Island. 

"The  9catlag,  whether  male  or  female,  is  a  poor 
being,  who,  for  mere  subaistence,  becomes  a  preilial 
slave  to  another,  whether  a  subtenaut,  a  tacksman,  or 
a  laird. — Five  days  in  tbe  week  he  works  for  his 
master :  the  sixth  is  allowed  to  himself,  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  some  scrap  of  land,  on  the  edge  of  some 
mofls  or  moor."  J.  Lane  Buchanan's  Travels  in  the 
W.  Hebrides,  p.  7. 
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Gael,  teafoff,  or  rather  tgnllag,  »  man-Mnruii.  The 
word  has  ondoabtedly  been  imported  ioto  the  Wettcm 
Mandi  hj  the  Norweffiana.  Moea-O.  akaltM,  A-S. 
Aleoi.  setUc^  Sa.-G.  IbI.  skati,  serrot ;  a  name  given, 
m  Wachter  observes,  both  to  slaves  and  to  free  ser- 
Henoe  Mareseak,  the  modern  Manhal,  &o. 


SKALRAO,  adj.  Having  a  shabby  appear- 
ance ;  given  as  sjnon.  with  DisjaMi^  Sel- 
Idrks. 

It  is  most  probably  oomponoded  of  tkaV^  to  scatter, 
and  E.  rug^  as  equivalent  to  tatUrdemalioH ;  (|.  "one 
who  gives  his  rags  to  the  wind."  I  prefer  this  to  de- 
riving the  term  from  Isl.  skell-a,  (pret.  akaU)  qnati,  and 
ragr^  pavidus,  q.  to  shake  from  fear. 

Skauiao,  #.    A  tatterdemalion^  ibi<L 

SKALV,  «.  The  straw  netting  that  contains 
fishing-lines,  Shetl. 

SKALYE,  8.    Snow  in  broad  flakes,  Shetl. 

This  seems  perfectlv  sjnon.  with  K  Jtabe.      For 
Seranins  gives  Sw.  Aai-a^  whence  tkalvt^  aa  signifyinff 
.  to  flake.    It  also  corresponds,  in  a  general  sense,  with 
8.  Skdve,  q.  v. 

[SKAM,  «.  A  spot  or  blemish,  Shetl.  Dan. 
and  Sw.  $lam^  shame,  dishononr.      Synon. 

JCOIflll.J 

8KAMBLE,  Skamtll,  Skaymle,  s.  1.  A 
bench,  a  form. 

TbtA  xzx  dayii  hi*  hand  thai  darst  nocht  shdk, 
Qahill  he  was  bund}!!  on  a  sl-amyll  off  ayk. 
With  ym  chenyeia  that  was  bath  Btark  and  kem. 

Wttliaee.  xi.  13^  MS. 

It  occnrs  in  the  same  sense  in  a  plaral  form.  "  Ane 
AttwmlU  of  tre  at  the  fysche  cors  for  kiying  of  the 
flMSfae  thaimpoune."    Abcni.  Reg.,  A.  1551,  V.  21. 

A.-S.  9eaemelf  tceamei,  scanwl,  id. 

2.  SiambleBf  shambles. 

TIm  fleschers'  aiamhlis  ar  gane  dry  ; 
Hie  hieUnd  men  bringis  in  na  ky. 

Maitland  Poewu,  p.  182. 

&  B.  skemmUs  denotes  the  butchers'  market ;  from 
the  taUes  or  benches  on  which  the  meat  is  exposed. 
Seren.  derives  the  E.  word,  rather  whimsically,  from 
Id.  $kemma,  domos  brevis,  «£anir,  brevis. 

SkAMBLER,    SKA5ILAR,    SCA3IRL£R,    S.        [A 

parasite,    a    meal-timc    visitor.       Synon. 
$omer^  scaunfferj] 

**The  les  slauchter  wes  maid,  becaus  the  maist  parte 
cf  the  knichtis  and  men  of  amiis — war  passana  like 
dtaai/arw  throw  the  cnn tre."  Bellend.  T.  liv.,  p.  405. 
Xcme,  Lat.  scullions,  drudges. 

Johnson  gives  Scambler  as  ''Scottish,"  signifying  "  a 
hold  intruder  upon  one's  generosity  at  table." 

**It  is  well  Ken*d  your  faUiers  son  was  never  a 
KawMer.'*  **  One  that  ffoes  about  among  his  friends 
for  meat,  by  the  Irish  cafled  a  Coshercr,"  N.  Kelly,  p. 
274. 

SereniuseiAL  Scambler  by  Sw.  stamhvnd,  tkamgaesi, 
parssitus.  Verelius  renders  Isl.  sIximAiMicf,  impudens 
cania,  equivalent  to  Sw.  tkamloes  hund,  q.  *'a  shame- 
less df^."  But  it  is  very  questionable,  if  our  term  has 
any  almiity  to  this.  It  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  A.-S. 
•easiei^a  bench,  a  stall  on  wnich  butchers  expose  their 
Beat ;  q.  one  who  ranges  about  in  quest  of  scraps. 

To  SKANCE.    V.  Scance. 


SEIANES,  <•  pL  Scarf  of  the  head  appear- 
ing among  the  hair;  or»  the  exfoliation  of 
the  cuticle,  Koxb. 

C.  R  f^gen,  id.,  morphew,  dandriff ;  if^gen-u,  to 
generate  scurf  or  dandrifl.  Isl.  tilaeni,  mcmbrana,  the 
outer  skin  or  cuticle ;  ukaemng-r,  crustula  membra- 
nacea,  also  furfures,  Haldorson.  Teut.  tkant  crusta, 
oortex ;  Mod.-Sax.  scAin,  furfures  capitis,  furfuraceae 
aqnamulae  capitis.  Scheene,  lamina,  lamella,  may  be 
viewed  as  a  cognate  term. 

[SKANS,  *.  Scandal,  obloquy,  Shetl.  V. 
Sk4M.] 

[SKANT,  adj.  Scanty,  scarce,  Lyndsay, 
Thrie  Estaitis,  1.  753.] 

[Skant,  adv.  Scarcely,  hardly,  Barbour, 
XX.  434,  Herd's  Ed.] 

Skaxt,  Scaxth,  s.    Scarcity. 

And  thus  grete  skant  of  time,  and  besy  care, 
Hail  made  my  weric  mare  »ubtil  and  obscure. 
And  not  so  plesand  as  it  audit  to  be. 

J>ouff.  Virga,  iS4,  23. 

—-The  aoanih  of  men  ye  set  nocht  by, 

And  roortall  wertj  contempnis  and  ooniptis  not. 

v.  RoovB,  sense  2. 

**  Soot,  they  say  icanth  and  want,*'  Rudd. 

Rudd.,  it  has  been  seen,  observes  that  in  S.  they  say 
**§eanth  and  tearU."  It  is  uaed  at  least  more  commonly 
in  a  different  form,  by  the  interposition  of  the  conjunc- 
tion nor. 

**  Monro  having  ^tten  this  strong  stren^h  thus 
beyond  his  expectation,  with  so  little  pains,  whtik  waa 
neither  /or  9cant  nor  want  given  over,  he  returns  back 
again  to  Strathboggie  triumphantly,  beginning  where 
he  left,  to  plunder  horse  and  armour,  and  to  fine  every 
gentleman,  yeoman,  herd  and  herdsman  that  had  any 
money,  without  respect."    Spalding,  i.  239,  240. 

^'Ijie  Laird  in  his  lifetime  maintained  a  rou^h  and 
free  hosnitality ;  and,  aa  his  kindred  and  acquaintance 
expected,  there  was  neither  aeant  nor  want  at  his 
burial."    The  Entail,  i.  66. 

It  ia  obviously  a  pleonasm,  signifying  that  there  was 
abundance. 

The  term  is  still  used  in  another  proverbial  phrase ; 
'*  Skant  o*  checks  maks  a  lang  nose,"  S. 

Jnn.  derives  £.  »ccmt,  adj.,  from  Dan.^ «£an-a,  skon-at 
parcere;  but  Seren.,  with  greater  probabilit3r,  from 
lal.  tkam-r,  brevis,  [$kemt-a,  dividere,  proportionari,] 
as  originally  signifying  that  anything  is  too  short  for 
the  use  for  which  it  was  intended. 

SKANTACK,  s.  A  set  line,  with  a  num- 
ber of  baited  hooks  on  it,  used  for  catching 
fish  by  night,  in  a  river,  lake,  or  pond; 
Moray. 

The  last  svllablc  isprobably  tack,  as  denoting  the  act 
of  catching  fishes.  Whether  the  first  has  any  relation 
to  E.  dMine,  or  S.  skeenyie,  as  signifying  that  they  are 
catched  by  a  cord  or  line,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine. 

SKAP,  8.    Head,  scalp. 

To — skonce  my  skap  and  shanks  frae  rain 
1  burs  me  to  a  bieL 

Futon,  Evergreen,  I.  213. 
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[SKAPELLARYE,  Skaplarie,  s.  Sca- 
pplaiy,  a  vestment  worn  by  friars,  Lyndsay, 
Exper.  and  Court,  L  5853,  Thrie  Estaitis, 
L3628.] 


«•    The  practice  of  extortion* 

regratiog  of  this  barcht,  and  thapiyne  of  the 
lootis  of  the  lamyne,  in  selling  of  deir  mot* 
k  Umis."    Aberd.  Reg.,  Cent.  16. 
Sbmpi  Mems  to  have-  been  used  as  a  frequentative 
■a  bmjf^  V.9  to  collect  by  dishonourable  means. 


•• 


To  SKAR,  Skaiu,  v.  a.  and  n.  1.  To 
frighten ;  to  take  f right,  to  be  affrighted, 
S. ;  [port*  pa^  skard^  frightened,  Lyndsay.] 

Dad  no  langare,  bat  cum  bidder  in  haist 
He  sfair  not  at  his  freyndis  face  as  ane  gaist 

Doug.  Virgil,  214,  62. 

A  kmrwe  Aai  tears  is  one  that  is  easily  startled,  or 
takes  frijght  at  any  objecta  on  the  road,  8.  ;  a  tkair 
harwe^  id.,  8.  B. 

.,  after  tSkinner,  derives  E.  scare,  to  affright, 
Ital.  arararp,  constemare  :  Sibb.  thinks  that  it  is 
originally  the  same  with  schoir,"  to  threaten  : 
.,  Mter  referring  to  the  Ital.  word,  mentions 
IsL  alorw,  provocare,  scarast,  diffugere.  But  the  cog- 
aala  tars  n  nndoabtedlv  Isl.  skiar,  vitabundus,  Ihrc ; 
rsfoigas!,  Verel.  From  the  former  we  learn  that  Su.-G. 
tkgif^  which  he  makes  synon.  with  Isl.  sLiar,  is  used 
pncndy  ia  the  same  sense  with  S.  skair,  in  relation  to 
a  bonsL  Uaarpatur  frequentissime  de  equo,  qui  re 
qaavis  territm  a  via  deflectit ;  Ihre  vo.  SLy,  Skiarr' 
Oif,  pavidiaBimiis,  £dd.  Saemund.  The  root  is  Su.-G. 
alqf^  vitavo. 

Skar,'  Scar,  adj.  I.  Timorous,  easily 
aihighted  or  startled,  S. ;  skatr,  S.  B. 

TW  nthcr  sayis,  Thocht  ye  wea  skar, 
Me  tUak  that  now  ve  cum  ouir  nor. 

Dialog,  sine  tituta     Beign  Q,  Mary, 
QakBkis  ar  aocht  skar  to  bar  on  far  fra  bourdis. 

Bannatyne  Poatis,  p.  201. 

"Ha  h^gan  to  retract,  and  to  say  that  the  old  man 
was  eoouBg  to  ride  on  the  horse  behind  him,  and  the 
botae  being  sear,  he  twice  threw  him  off,  and  so  he 
bioka  kia  neck.'*    Fonntainhall's  Decisions,  i.  59. 

A.  Bar.  **Aurt  ors^oir,  wild,  timid,  shy ; "  Grose. 

2.  Shy,  affectedly  modest,  S. ;  sleigh^  synon. 

And  Bess  wss  a  braw  thumpin  kittie, 

For  Babbie  just  feer  for  ieer  ; 
Bat  she  was  (and  wasna*t  a  pity  7) 

As  skittish  and  scare  as  a  deer. 

Jamieson^s  Popular  Ball,,  L  294. 

now  cam  the  ni^ht  o'  feet  woshin*, 
'*—*-'  look'd  mim  and  scare. 


Ibid,,  p.  295. 

3.  Scmpulous  in  reh'gioiis  matters. 

'*Ye  ae  thairfoir  that  ye  ar  mair  skar  nor  vas  S. 
HicitNB,  quha  raid  not  separat  him  self  from  com- 
aannioB  Tith  the  kirk  of  Rome,  quhatsumeuer  corrup- 
tion of  maneris  he  did  persaue  in  sum  pnuat  persouls." 
Nicol  Bame,  F.  132,  a 

Skar,  Skare,  «•     1.  A  fright ;  [also,  what- 
ever causes  fright  or  fcarj,  S.  skaxr^  S.  B. 

I  trsv,  friend  Ne«l,  your  heart  has  got  a  skare, 

Shirr^s*  Poems,  p.  153. 

Bi«  O  the  tiair  I  got  into  the  pool  t 

I  thsnght  my  heart  had  coupeu  frae  its  hool. 

Bou's  Uelenore,  p.  43. 


2.  A  scarecrow,  an  object  of  terror. 

Corr,    Ar  ye  not  with  the  King  familiar  f 

O,  Couns,    That  am  I  not,  my  lonl,  full  wais  me  I 

Bot  lyk  ane  brybour  halden  at  the  bar ; 

Thay  play  Bokeik,  even  as  I  war  a  tibar. 

Lyndsay.  S.  P.  B,,  ii.  148. 

[Skar-craw,  8.  1.  An  effigy  set  in  a  potato 
field  to  scare  away  the  crows,  a  scarecrow ; 
synon.  tattte-bogle^  West  of  S. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  a  ragged,  torn  down 
person ;  to  a  lean,  scragg}"  creature ;  also, 
to  any  object  of  disgust  or  teri*or,  ibid.] 

Skar-Gait,  adj.  Easily  startled ;  applied  to 
ahorsetliat  stars  on  tlie  road  ovgait^  Renfr. 

SKABALE,  «.    Squirrcl.    Ital.  aciriuolo^  id. 

"  For  a  tymmcr  of  skarale,  ii.  d.  ;  For  ane  hundfctb 
gragries  and  skarale,  dicht  and  lade,  viii.  d. ;  For  ilk 
otter  akin,  ane  halfpeny."  Balfour*a  Tract.,  p.  86, 
Tit.  Custumis. 

[To  SKAKE,  r.  a.  To  unite  two  pieces  of 
wood  by  fitting  them  to  each  other  and 
then  overlapping  them  ;  as  in  a  fishing  rod. 
The  juncture  is  called  a  skare,  so  also  is 
each  piece,  and  also  the  sliced  or  fitted  end 

•  of  each  piece.  West  of  S.,  Shetl.  V» 
Sk.ur.] 

Skares,  s,  pL    Rocks  in  the  sea,  S. 

*'They  are  either  violently  brought  back  into  the 
■ea,  by  the  rage  thereof,  broken  upon  rocks,  and 
driven  upon  skares,  or  else  by  the  sworlc  of  the  seas, 
aunke  in  the  waves  thereof."  Descr.  of  the  Kingdome 
of  Scotlande. 

Thia  is  merely  a  variety  of  Skairs,  q.  v. 

SKARMUSCHE,  *.    A  skinnish. 

"At  last,  they  met  togiddcr  at  ane  skarmusehe,  in 
quhilk  Remus  alwayis  wes  slaue."  Bellend.,  T.  Li  v., 
p.  13.     Fr.  escarmouche,  id.    V.  Scrth,  v. 

SKARRACH,  s,  1.  A  flying  shower,  a 
temporary  blast  of  foul  weather;  Ang.^ 
Fife,  skijtyflisty  synon. 

Isl.  sXtrr,  jpluvia  momentanea,  Su.-G.  id.  Dicitur  do 
erandine  vel  pluvia  copiosius  et  fortius  ruente ;  Ihre. 
M.oes.-G.  skura  windis,  procella  magna  venti.  Mr. 
Tooke  ingeniously  views  £.  sJtoxrer,  A.-S.  scttr,  aa 
literally  meaning,  "  broken,  divided,  separated,  (sub- 
aud.  clouds).**   Divers.  Purley,  ii.  172. 

2.  A  considerable  quantity  of  drink,  Loth. 

This  seems  merely  a  metaph.  use  of  the  same  word  ; 
q.  as  much  as  to  icet  one. 

SKARSMENT,  9.  [A  projecting  or  separat- 
ing line  in  the  roof  of   a  building.     .y» 

SCARSESIENT.] 

Pinnakillis,  fyellis,  turnpckkis  monv  one, 
Gilt  bimeist  torris,  quhilk  like  to  Pnebus  schone, 
SkarsmtnU  reprise,  corbell,  and  battelUngi!} — 
Thair  micbt  be  sene. 

Pdliuqf  Honour,  MUn. 

SKART,  t.    A  connorant.    V.  Scarth. 
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[To  SKART,  Skrat»  Scraut,  v.  a.  and  n. 
1.  To  scratchy  scrape ;  also,  to  scatter^  S. 

V.  SOART. 

2.  To  collect  or  gather  slowly  and  carefully,  S. 

8.  To  make  a  scraping  or  rasping  noise,  S.] 

[Skart,  Skrat,  ScRAUTy  s.  1.  A  scratch, 
scrape,  S. 

2.  A  sliffht  tasting,  a  very  small  qoantity; 
as,  a  akari  o*  saul^  i.e.,  a  few  grains  of  salt  r 
just  as  a  lai^ge  amount  is  called  a  claut^  as 
m  a  claui  if  nlletj  Clydes. 

8^  A  scraping  or  rasping  sound,  ibid.     V. 

SCART.] 

Skartfree,  adj.     Without  injun',  S.     V. 

SCART,  V. 

SKARTH,  8.  [Cormorant,  used  as  a  tcrin 
of  contempt.    Y.  Scart.] 

WoiUb  wftBworth,  I  warn  thee  it  is  written. 
Tboa  akyUnd  JwM,  thou  hu  the  hnrle  behind. 

Dunbar,  Evergiten,  ii.  57. 

ihUt  tiartk,  MM  scorpion,  ane  sctttarde 


Dunbar,  Maiiland  Poems,  p.  48. 

To  SKASIILE,  V.  n.  To  qnarrel,  to 
sonabble,  to  wrangle,  AbenL  V.  Scash, 
io. 

Skasulr,  s.    a  squabble,  a  wrangle,  ibid. 

To  SKAT,  Skatt,  v.  a.    To  tax,  to  levy. 

This  Reria  I  likin  till  a  fals  crownnr, 
QnhQk  hes  a  porteous  of  the  endytment, 
Amd  pasais  fbrth  befoir  the  justice  air, 
AU  misdoarls  to  bring  till  ju^ment : 
But  Inke  gif  he  be  of  a  trew  intent. 
To  abaip  out  Jokne,  and  wrjrt  in  Will  of  [or]  Wale, 
'Aad  so  a  bod  at  bayth  the  parteia  ektU, 

Menrymtne,  Btuinaijfue  Poems,  p.  113. 

**  Tha  lomme  ia  hiiaely  marmowrit  be  the  landmen, 
that  the  wittall  byaria  of  the  merkatt  seaitls  thame 
gtytlie  in  taking  of  aampillia,  scheyt  8chakkingis,.& 
flic  Ofder ewiU  raat  cBstam,"  Ac.  Al>erd.  Reg.  A.  1&II» 
V.  17. 

A.-S.  aoeai;  a  pflrt,  ahare,  also  rent,  cess.  Sa.-O. 
skat.  Teat.  acAof.  id.  Hence  it  ia  atill  aaid,  to  pay 
ame's  skai,  ie.»  hia  ahare  of  a  reckoning. 


[SKATCIIES,  Skatciiers,  s.pl.  Skates; 
staieher^  Mkaiteher^  a  skater.  West  of  S.  Y. 
Sketciiers. 

The  forma  Sbaiiches  and  Slaitchers  are  also  nsed  : 
the  ai  aoonded  aa  in  aisie.} 

SKATE,  Skait,  #.  A  paper-kite,  sometimes 
called  a  Dragon^  Teviotuale,  Renfrs. 

Peiliapa  aomething  that  ta  darted  or  shot  forth ; 
A-S.  areol,  jacnlataa  est,  seyt,  jactus. 

♦  SKATE,  9.     A  term  of  contempt,  S.  B. 

Gin  I  had  here  the  skypel  »kate, 
Sae  weel's  I  shon'd  him  Ixing  ! 
Ckrisimas  Ba'inQ,  Skinnei't  Mise,  Poet.,  p.  125. 

Jog  OB  your  gate,  ye  bIa(U1er«^'^/e. 

Moffffie  Lauder,  Herd's  CoU.,  il  72. 


It  aeena  prob.  that  this  term  originated  from  the 
iBseof  the  fish  thus  called;  which,  by  reason  of  ita  im- 
fiaceffll  fornv  ia  generally  held  in  little  eatimation. 

Skate,  Skaitie-Purse,  «.  The  ovarium  of 
tbe  skate,  Mearns.     Crow-purse,  Orkn. 

Skate-Rumple,  s.  A  meagre,  awkward- 
looking  pei*son,  S. ;  from  the  supposed  re- 
semblance to  the  hinder  part  ot  the  fish 
that  bears  this  name ;  synon.  Slrae. 

Skate-Sheers,  s.  pL  The  name  given  hy 
fishermen  to  the  sexual  appendat^s  on  the 
bodj  of  the  male  iiate^  Frith  of  Forth. 

"The  male  haa  not  only  bis  pectoral  fins  studded 
with  spines,  bat  he  possesses  long  sharp-edged  ap- 
paadsgfs  on  Abe  lower  part  of  his  body,,  with  which  be 
lays  hold  of  the  female ;  and  fishers  call  these  appen- 
dngtn  stmU'Sbeers,  from  their  reaemblance  to  the  blades 
of  a  pair  of  acisaara.*'    Neill'a  List  of  Fishes,  p.  27. 

SKATHIE,  8.    A  fence.    V.  Skaithie. 

SKATIE-GOO,  «.  The  Skua  Gull,  Lams 
Cataractes,  Linn.,  Mearns. 

To  SKATT,   SCATT,  r.  a.     To  tax,      V. 

SCATT. 

SKAU,  Skew,  s.  A  state  of  ruin,  or  de- 
struction, Aberd. ;  from  Isl.  ihag-ay  deflcc- 
tere,  or  its  root  <X*a,  a  primitive  particle 
denoting  disjunction.  Skae  signifies  noxa, 
to  which  we  may  trace  &  skait/i^  E.  scath. 

To  SKAUD,  Skaude,  Scaud,  r.  a.  To  scald; 
[to  parboil ;  as,  to  scaud  milk"]  ;  pron.  ahadd^ 

S.      V.SCAD. 

CaxtooB,  for  dreid  thay  snld  his  liiipis  shaude, 
Dvst  nener  twiche  this  vark  for  laiKe  of  knalage. 

Doug,  ViryU,  Pret,  7.  42L 

fTm  sme  sma'  pleasure  it  can  gie, 

Evin  to  a  deil. 
To  skelp  an'  soaud  poor  dogs  like  me, 

An'  hear  as  squeel  t 

Bums,  Address  io  the  Deil,  a.  2.] 

Vt,  esekoMd-er,  Ital.  scald-are,  id.  Belg.  scJtaud-en, 
sekmni-tm^  adnrere.  Hickes  derives  E.  scaltl  from  Isl. 
sbald^^  advom  facere,  glabrare ;  A.-S.  Gram.,  p.  229. 

To  Skacde,  Skad,  v.  n.  'Wlien  any  part  of 
the  body  is  galled  and  inflamed,  in  con- 
sequence of  heat,  it  is  said  to  akad^  S. 

[Skaud,  Scad,  «.  A  scald,  or  the  mark  of 
it;  also,  a  galled  or  inflamed  part  of  the 
body,  Clydes.] 

To  SKAUif,  Scame,  v.  a.  To  scorch,  to 
singe,  to  burn  slightly ;  applied  rather  to 
clothes,  &c.,  than  to  persons,  S. 

*'M*DooaId — wrote  to  the  committee  of  Murray 
then  attting  in  Auldearn  a  charge,  with  a  fiery  cross  of 
timber,  whereof  every  point  waa  seamed  and  burnt 
with  fire,  commanding  all  manner  of  men  within  that 
coiuiti^  to  rise  and  follow  the  king's  Lieutenant  and 
marqnia  of  Montrose,  under  the  pain  of  fire  and 
•word."    Spalding,  ii.  216. 
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Skaum,  #.  The  act  of  singeing  clothes  by 
patting  them  too  near  the  firci  or  hy  means 
of  a  hot  iron;  also,  the  appearance  produced 
hj  this ;  a  slight  mark  of  buruingi  S. 

Skaummit,  part  adj.  Having  a  mark  pro- 
duced hy  fire  or  a  hot  iron^.S. 

8w.  akamm-a,  a  atain ;  from  Isl.  kaam,  icL  macula, 
lerit  eontaminatio ;  kaatH'a,  maculo,  le?iter  inquino ; 
O.  Andr. 

SKAUE-WEANO,  adj.  Quite  wrong,  to- 
tally out  of  the  way ;  used  in  a  moral  sense, 
Loth. 

If  not  from  Ster,  Skar,  laevos ;  perhaps  the  oric;inaI 
idea  was,  "wrong  like  a  horse  tiiat  starts  out  of  the 
road."    V.  Skab. 

[SKAVEy  adj.  Oblique,  awry,  out  of  shape, 
ShetL] 

Skavie,  #.  A  trick,  a  prank,  Aberd.  Y. 
Shayie. 

[To  Skavie,  v.  n.    To  play  pranks,  ibid.] 

To  Skavle,  v.  a.  To  put  out  of  shape, 
ShetL;  synon.  with  S.  I^evel.  [V. 
Skaivle.] 

Immediately  from  Dan.  skiaev,  askew.  The  cosnate 
terms  in  the  northern  languages  are  given  under  tne  v. 
f0  Shack. 

SKATV,  #.    A  scall  of  any  kind,  S. 

*'Kocht  two  mylis  fra  Edinburgh  is  ane  fontane 
dedicat  to  Sanct  Katrine,  quhair  stemis  of  oulie 
■pringis  ithandlie. — ^This  fountane  rais  throw  ane  drop 
of  Sanct  Katrynis  oulie,  quhilk  wes  brocht  out  of  Mont 
Synaj  fra  hir  sepulture  to  Sanct  Margaret  the  blissit 
quelle  of  Scotland. — ^This  oulie  hes  ane  siugulare  Tirtew 
aganisall  maner  of  cankir  and  akawis."  Bellend. 
Ikser.  Alb.,  c.  10.    CnUs  scabrities,  Boeth. 

[SKAW,    #•      A   promontory,  Shell.      V. 

SCAW.] 

SEAWBEET,  Skawburn,  s.    A  scabbard. 

*'AneFrence  repar  [rapier]  with  ane  Scottis  «£atcr- 
heri  tiiairone,  earoit  with  blak  hiltis  of  the  rowand 
faissioun,  and  the  neif  wewpit  with  black  virge  thred.'* 
Abeid.  Reg.  A.  1543,  Y.  18. 

"Item-^  quarters  of  vellous,  for  coTcring  of  a 
■word. — Item,  a  pym  of  gold,  for  a  skawburn  to  the 
nmnm."   A.  1474.    Borthwick's  Brit.  Antiq.,  p.  135. 

Merely  a  corruption.    G.  Douglas  writes  acatberL 

SKAYCHT,  8.     Damage ;  for  Skayth. 

"  Requyrit  hir  to  borrow  in  hir  cow,  &  mend  the 
•kafduy    Aberd.  Beg.,  A.  1543,  V.  18. 

SKAYMLIS,  *.    A  bench.    V.Skamyll. 

SKEAN,  Skein,  Skene,  s.  A  dirk,  a  short 
dagger;  a  knife  which  serves  either  for 
stabbing  or  carving,  S.  • 

"Skene  of  that  Ilk  in  Aberdeenshire,  carries  gules, 
three  dirks,  or  akeinB^  paleways  in  fcsse  argail, — 
supported  of  as  many  woWes*  heads  of  the  third." 
Nubet*s  Heraldry,  i.  324. 

The  ancient  family,  here  referred  to,  is  supposed  to 


have  taken  its  name  from  a  circumstance  connected 
with  the  use  of  this  weapon.  "The  first  of  this  family 
IS  said  to  have  been  of  the  family  of  Macdonald  who 
killed,  with  a  skein,  a  wolf  in  presence  of  one  of  our 
kings,  from  whence  he  took  his  surname  Skene,  and 
called  his  lands  in  Aberdeenshire  after  his  name. 
John  U  Skeen  was  one  of  the  arbitrators  at  Berwick, 
between  the  Bruce  and  Baliol,  as  inPrynne*s  History.." 
Nisbet,  ubi  sup. 

Johnson  has  given  this  word,  but  as  Irish  and  Erse, 
that  is,,  Gaelic.  In  both  these  languages,  ngian  signifies 
a  knife.  He  also  mentions  A.  -S.  sagtne,  as  synonymous. 
Somner  writes  it  setegene,  which  he  ezpl.  "gUdius, 
ensis ;  a  sword,  or  skeine.**  He  seems  to  have  viewed 
these  words  as  originally  the  same.  C.B.  y^i>M,  *'a 
cutter, — a  scvmeter,  a  largo  knife  ;'*  ysgi^aw,  to  cut 
away.    IsL  sttM-a,  to  wound. 

Skene-occle,  s.    a  concealed  dirk,  Ilighl. 

**  *Her  ain  sell,'  said  Galium,  'could  wait  for  her  a 
wee  bit  frae  the  toun,  aud  kittle  his  quarters  wi'  her 
dxne'Oede.*  * Skene-occle  f  what's  that?'  Galium  un- 
buttoned his  coat,  raised  his  left  arm,  and  with  an 
emphatic  nod,  pointed  to  the  hilt  of  a  small  dirk, 
snugly  depositecf  under  it,  in  the  lining  of  his  jacket.'* 
Waveriy,  ii.  105,  106. 

Occle  is  perhaps  formed  from  ceil-nm,  to  conceal, 
coighil,  eoigu,  secret ;  q.  *'  a  concealed  dirk." 

I  have  heard  it  derived,  however,  from  €uguil  or  ocA- 
UUm,  the  armpit,  because  it  is  concealed  under  the  arm. 

[SKEB,  #•  A  large  basket  made  of  straw, 
used  for  holding  com ;  containing  about 
four  lishies  or  cazzies^  Shetl.  Su.-G.  skep^ 
a  vessel.] 

SKEBEL,  #.  A  mean  worthless  fellow, 
Roxb. 

.  "My  verr  bluid  began  to  rise  at  being  chased  by 
twa  skthds.      Brownie  of  Bodsb.  i.  42.     V.  Skysald. 

To  SKECK,  Skeik,  v.  a.  **  To  husband,  to 
guide,**  Shetl. 

Dan.  akikt-er,  to  rate,  to  order  or  dispose  of  a  thing  ; 
Su.-6.  Id.  slici'-a,  ordinare,  sese  gerere. 

SKEE,  *.    A  small  house.    V.  Skeo. 

[SEIEE,  Skae,  8.  E.xcrement,  ShetL ;  «£-a^, 
liquid  excrement,  Banffs.] 

[To  Skeb,  v.  n.  Cacare,  Shetl.  Su.-6.  skita^ 
Dan.  skidej  id.] 

[SKEEB,  8.  A  large  knife,  or  other  cutting 
instrument ;  also,  a  staff  or  stick,  Banffs.] 

[To  Skeeb,  v.  n.  1.  To  go  about  in  a  silly 
manner,  flourishing  a  knife  or  stick,  ibid.] 

[2.  To  act  in  a  silly,  vain,  or  trifling  manner 
when  carrying  anything,  ibid.] 

[Skeeb,  adv.  With  silly  boast  or  vain  par- 
ade, ibid.] 

[Skeebix,  Skeeban,  8.  The  act  of  going 
about,  as  given  under  the  v.,  ibid.] 

SKEEBRIE,  *.  Thin  light  soil,  Aug.  scalp^ 
8caupf  synon. 

Perhaps  allied  to  Su.-G.  skojwe,  a  covering,  Teut. 
ichubbe,  a  scurf,  or  rather  to  Ir.  tcabar,    V.  next  word. 
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SKEEBROCH, «.  Vciy  lean  meat,  Galloway. 
Lr.  geabar,  thin,  lean.  Kebrach  is  synon. 
Loth. 

£KEEG,  #•  The  smallest  portion  of  any 
thing.  No  a  sheeg  to  the  fore^  not  a  frag- 
ment remaining,  Ang.,  Fife. 

Id.  jKcitf,  indamentani  partUTe  ;  «I*iK,  pan  tequior 
laocxM  Testis;  Dan.  sHit,  a  shape. 

ToSKEEG,  V.  o.    To  hish,  to  flog. 

Qahan  words  he  fomid,  their  elritch  sound 

Was  like  the  BorisB  hiasi, 
Fkae  yen  deep  sjlsck,  at  Cans's  back, 

Thst  sheegf  us  dsirk-hrown  wsste. 

Mintirthy  Scot.  Border,  iii  359. 

The  term  literallj  sigDifies  to  lash  or  scoarge,  S.  B. 
II  may  possibly  be  an  oblique  use  of  Skeyg,  q.  to  cause 
to  more  nimbly.  If  we  may  trust  Bullet,  sklg-ia  is  a 
Celt,  word,  signifying,  to  cat^  to  slice,  to  strike.  Arm. 
jCd;  to  knock,  to  bang.  So.-G.  sweg  denotes  a  green 
bouch  need  as  a  rod  or  eoonige. 

Sieg^  id.,  Aberd.,  Moray..  V.  Skeo. 

Skeeo,  Skeeoit,  #.  A  stroke  on  the  naked 
breech,  Meams  ;  [jJceegity  a  blow,  Banffs.] 

Skeeo,  a(fv.  He  played  ekeeg  ;  a  phrase  used 
of  one  who  suddenly  becomes  bankrupt, 
Fife. 

Allied  to  the  ▼.  Sktg^  to  lash,  q.  "  He  failed  like  the 
mnaek  of  a  whip  ;*'  or  to  Sn.-G.  txylg-a,  subterfugere. 

Skeegoers,  8.  pL  A  whip ;  properly,  one 
made  of  sedgss,  used  by  boys  in  playing  at 
top,  Aug.     V.  the  V. 

SEEEL,  «.    A  tub.    Y.  Skeil,  Skeill. 

SKEEL,  #•  1.  Acquaintance  with,  know* 
ledge  ofy  S. 

"That  will  be  what  they  ea'  the  fugie-warnints— I 
hae  some  steel  in  them."    Antiq.  iii.  213.    V.  Skilu 

2.  Generally  applied  to  the  medical  art.  To 
get  eieelf  to  consult  a  medical  gentleman^ 
Roxb. 

[To  Skeel,  v.  o.    To  pnove^  to  test,  Banffs.] 

Skeely,  adj.  Intelligent,  skilful,  S.  Y. 
Skilly. 

**  This  auld  man,  Ochiltree,  is  Tery  sleefy  and  anld- 
farrant  about  mony  things,  as  the  diseases  of  cows  and 
horse,  and  sic  like.**    Antiquary,  iii.  272. 

**The  Duke  of  Aigyle — is — ^likewise  skeely  enow  in 
bestial,  whereof  he  has  promised  to  gie  me  twa  DeTon- 
shira  kye."    Heart  M.  Loth.  iv.  23.    V.  Skilly. 

SEEELIE-PEN,  e.  A  slate  pencil,  Boxb. 
Y.  Skaillie. 

SKEELING  GOOSE.  The  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  Shieldrake,  Orkn. 

Skeeling-goase,  de  qno  fama  est,  in  ejus  ventriculo 
grana  piperia  reperiri,  de  quo  tamen  non  constat.  Sibb. 
Scot.,  p.  21. 

Lesley  also  mentions  it  in  his  Scot.  Descript.,  p.  35. 
y.  Neill*s.Tour,  p.  195,  196^  and  Skaildraik. 


SEEENGIE,  Skeenyie,  e.    Packthread. 

This  word  is  more  generally  pronounced  in  either  of 
these  ways,  8.  I  have  fonnerly  given  it  with  the 
orthogra^y  <d  Skiwy,  q.  ▼. 

[SEEER,  Skeerie,  adj.  1.  Raised,  excited; 
wild  with  excitement  of  fear  or  fun;  gener- 
ally applied  to  a  romp,  West  of  S. 

2.  Frightened,  easily  frightened,  somewhat 
restive ;  applied  to  an  animal,  ibid.] 

[Skeerie,  Ram-skeerie,  Rum3iil-skeerie, 
«•    A  wild,  reckless  romp,  a  mad-cap,  ibid. 

Y.  RUM3IIL0AIRIE.] 

SKEETACK,  s.    The  cuttlefish,  Shetl. 

"Sepia  OfiBcinalis,  (Lin.  Syst.)  Skeetack,  Cuttle- 
fish.**    Edmonstone's  Zetl.,  ii.  310. 

Perhaps  from  Isl.  diyt'-a^  jacolare,  because  of  the 
dark  substance  which  it  ejects  from  its  belly  for  ob- 
scuring the  path  of  its  pursuer.  [Dan.  skyde,  to  spout 
out.]  » 

SKEG,  8.  [Prob.  savage,  monster;  Isl.  ehegg^ 
a  beard,  ekegyi^  shaggy,  wild,  savage  one.] 

— ^A  sbeg,  a  scomsr,  a  acald, 
A  bald  strod  and  a  bald— 

CoUadbie  Sow,  F.  i.  v.  99. 

IsL  skaekja^  and  Dan.  nkioefff,  signify  meretrix ;  Isl. 
sbakk-r,  obliqnus,  pravus,  skekkja,  obliciuitas,  skekk-Ja, 
obliqnare,  pret.  skegtii;  A.-S.  scecLC,  pifi^r,  sceocca,  sa- 
tanas,  diabolns.  Whether  skeg  be  allied  to  any  of 
these  terms,  must  be  left  to  the  learned  reader  to 
determine  for  himself. 

[SKEG,*.    A  sail,  Shetl.] 

To  SKEG,  V.  a.  To  strike  with  the  open 
hand,  Aberd.,  Moray.  To  Skeg,  *'  to  flog 
with  the  palm  of  the  hand;"  Gl.  Surv. 
Moray^  In  Meams  it  is  understood  as  re- 
ferring to  the  breech  as  the  recipient. 

Skeg,  e.  A  blow  with  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
ibid.     Merely  a  variety  of  Skeeg,  q.  v. 

To  SKEGH,  V.  n.    To  ease  nature,  Lanarks. 

Gael,  scag-aim  signifies  to  cleanse.  But  perhaps 
sbegh  is  from  Lat.  cacare,  or  C.B.  cachu,  id.,  witli  s 
prefixed,  according  to  the  Gothic  mode. 

To  SKEGII,  V.  a.    To  filch.    Y.  Skaigh. 

SKEICH,  Skeigh,  adj.  1.  Timorous,  apt 
to  startle,  S. 

Messapus  musing  can  withdraw  on  dreicb, 
Seand  nis  stedis  and  the  horses  sketch, 

Doug,  Kiiyi/,  278, 87. 

2.  Spirited^  mettlesome,  skittish,  unmanage- 
able; applied  to  a  horse,  even  when  not 
timorous,  S. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  proper  sense  in  the  following 
passage : — 

To  hym  in  fere  also  has  he  Isyd— 
— ^Thymetes,  ane  man  of  fnll  ^te  fon. 
Casting  from  his  staflage,  sketch,  and  hecle  Strang  hers. 

Dotig.  Virgil,  422, 18. 

Ceuting  for  Ccuten,  part,  pa.  cast,  thrown. 

When  thou  an'  I  were  young  an*  skeioh, 

Bums,  iii.  142. 
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An'  itabl«-Dieal«  at  fain  were  dreigh. 

How  thon  wad  praoce.  an*  snore,  an  akreigh  t 

Bums,  itt.  UZ 

8.  Coy,  shy;  a  term  frequently  applied  to 
women,  S. 

Bhamfn*  aha  was,  and  skeioh  like  ony  hare, 
Kor  eon'd  she  think  of  aitting  langer  there. 

Rot8*$  ffelenore,  ^  80. 

4.  Proud,  nice,  S-.,  often  applied  to  women, 
(but  in  a  stronger  sense  than  in  that  last 
mentioned)  as  including  the  idea  of  prudery, 
or  expressive  of  disdain,  S. 

Maggie  cooat  her  head  fa'  hi^h, 
Look'd  asklent  and  onoo  sketch, 
Gart  poor  Duncan  stand  abeigh. 

Bums,  iv.  26. 

"  Let  gaa  in]|r  hands,  I  say,  be  qnait ;" 
And  TOW  t  gin  she  was  Mkeigh 

And  mim  that  day. 

Htmtaj^f  Poems,  i  202L 

5.  "  Fierce-looking ;  *•  GI.  Surv.  Ayrs.,  p.  693. 

SibK  nientiona,  although  with  marks  of  onoertainty, 
Sw.  skaelg,  obliqnna,  which  haa  no  connexion.  Radd. 
hM  referred  to  Skinner,  vo.  Skiiihh;  and  this  adj.,  aa 
dadnced  from  R  skew,  to  eschew,  haa  evidently  the 
tame  origin.  Germ,  seheuch,  sekeue,  ahy  ;  Ein  seheues 
ffr^  *  sketch  horse ;  Belg.  sekouwigh,  idso  schichtig, 
mL,  from  Alem.  schu-an^  Germ,  sekeu-en,  Belg.  schuw- 
en,  to  ahon,  to  be  ahr. 

The  aflSnity  ia  still  closer  with  Sa.-0.  skygg,  a  term 
frequently  applied  to  a  horse  in  the  same  sense.  V. 
SxAB,  oaj,  Thia  is  from  skg,  Titare.  I  need  scarcely 
add,  that  there  is  every  reaaon  to  believe,  that  £.  skew, 
tsektw,  shun,  shy,  skUiish,  scare,  and  S.  sketch,  skair, 
skar,  iktir,  scunner,  have  all  one  origin. 

[Skeich,  Skeigh,  adv..  Same  senses  as  the 
adj.^  S.] 

To  Skeich,  v.  n.    To  take  fright,  to  startle. 

Of  Hlppolvtiis,  it  is  said  that  he 
— >dan«rit  by  hvs  blude  and  breith 
The  cruel  panys  of  his  faderis  wreith, 
As  to  be  harlit  with  hors  that  caucht  affray. 
And  skeiehit  at  ane  mereswyne  by  the  wav. 

Doug.  Virgil ^  23d,  31. 
8a.-0.  skggg-a,  meticulose  recedere.     V.  the  adj. 

Skeichness,  «.  The  act  or  state  of  being 
$keich  ;  used  in  the  different  senses  of  the 
adj^  S. 

SKEIGn,  s.  A  round  movable  piece  of  wood, 
perforated  in  the  middle,  put  upon  the 
spindle  of  the  muckle  tcheeU  used  for  spin- 
ning wool,  to  prevent  the  worsted  from 
coming  o£F  the  spindle,  Upp.  Clydcs. 

Corr.  perhaps  from  C.B.  ysgrth,  that  pushes  or  repela, 
ysgeth-a^  to  push,  to  repulse.  Yifgau  denotes  what  is 
hollow  ;  and  ytigeu-aw,  to  hollow,  to  scoop.  But  it  ia 
more  probably  from  ysgw,  niard,  safeguard. 

SKEIOIl,  adj^  adv^  and  r.    V.  Skeich. 

SKEIL,  Skeill,  (pron.  skeel,)  s.  1.  A  tub; 
properly,  one  used  for  washing,  S. 

Fish  wy^'es  cry  Fy,  and  cast  down  skulls  and  skells, 

Dunbar,  Evergreen,  ii  69. 

Thia  ia  a  provincial  E.  word. 
VOL.  IV. 


'*  <9lxe/«— are  broad  ahallow  vessels  ;  principally  for 
the  use  of  setting  milk  in,  to  stand  for  cream  ;  made  in 
the  tub  manner — from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  and 
a  half  diameter ;  and  from  five  to  seven  inches  deep.** 
Qlocest.  Marshairs  Hural  Kcon.,  p.  269. 

"The  Yorkshire  d:eei  with  one  handle  is  described 
•s  a  milking  paiL"    Ibid.,  p.  20.     V.  Skul. 

[2.  A  wooden  drinking-vessel  with  a  handle ; 
used  also  as.  a  ladle,  Orkn.,  Shetl.  V. 
Skail,  «.] 

SKEILKIN,  s»  Loud,  wanton  laughing, 
Shetl. 

lal.  skelkinn,  suggests  an  idea  ouite  different,  pavore 

fercitua,  from  skeBe-et,  terrere.    It  certainly  resembles 
r.  GaeL  sgol,  sgolghaire,  loud  laughter. 

To  SKEILL,  V.  a.  To  disperse ;  a  northern 
variety  of  Skail.  *^  On  force  man  skeill  his 
hous  &  familie,  &  lewe  [leave]  the  toune.'* 
Aberd.  Reg. 

SKEIR,  Skeer,  Skeerie,  adj.  Hare-brained, 

S. 

This  may  aeem  to  be  the  aame  word  that  ia  written 
i2:ir«  by  Rudd.,  and  mentioned  under  Schire.  But  I 
suspect  that  it  is  rather  from  Isl.  skiar,  pavidus,  aa 
properly  denoting  that  delirium  which  is  pniduced  by 
ezoeasire  fear. 

It  may  thua  be  viewed  as  equivalent  to  an  E.  phrase. 

Thev  she^l  forth  a  ^leaiu,  fraught  with  malice  aud  ire, 
A  gleam  fraught  with  horror  and  cruelty  dire. 
Like  mortals  wholie  ienses  are  scar'd. 

Welsh  Legends,  p.  SSL 

It  is  rather  against  the  etymon  here  given,  that  in 
Fife,  instead  of  saying  that  one  is  skeir  or  skeer,  the 
phrase,  is  skgre-maa,  L  e. ,  qui te  insane.  Skeir,  however, 
m  other  counties,  does  not  admit  of  ao  forcible  a  mean- 
ing.   This  may,  however,  be  q.  sheer-mad. 

SKEIR,  adj.  Pure,  holy.  It  is  retained, 
in  a  corrupted  foim,  in  Scarce-Thursday, 
the  name  of  a  fair  held  at  Melrose  on  the 

Thursdav  before  Easter. 

• 

"This,  in  the  time  of  popery,  was  their  great  fair 
called  Skeir  Thursday,  or  sckier,  pure,  holy.**  Milne's 
Descript  of  Melrose,  p.  44,  Ed.  1782.  V.  Schirb. 
adj.,  slso  Skirisfurisday. 

To  SKEITCH,  V.  II.  To  slide  on  skates  ; 
akeitcher^  one  who  slides  on  skates,  S. 

Skeitches,  Skeitciiers,  Skytciiers,  n.pl. 
Skates,  S. 

Teut  schatite,  Belg.  srhaatsen,  id.     Hence, 

[Skeitchin,  Skytciiin,  *.  Skating,  the  act 
of  skating,  S  ] 

SKELB,  Skelf,  Skelve,  8.  A  splinter  or 
flake  of  wood,  S. 

— "Tbe  qociuc  being  in  Dumbar,  tliair  x:ame  aoe 
post  to  hir,  showing  hir  that  the  king  of  France  was 
evill  hurt  in  the  face  with  the  sktffte  of  ane  spear,  being 
justing  in  the  time  of  his  triumphant  battellis.**  Pit- 
scottie's  Cron. ,  p.  546.     V.  Scob. 

Gael,  sijealb,  sgolh,  id.     V.  Skelve. 

[To  Skelb,  Skelf,  Skelve,  v.  a.  and  n. 
To  cut,  break,  or  take  off  in  thin  flakes  or 

G2       . 
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slices;  also,  to  break  up  or  separate  into 
Uie  same,  S.] 

[SuBLBT,  Skblfv,  adj.     Full  of  splinters, 
tending  to  form  or  run  into  splinters.  West 

8KELD0CKS,  Skkldicks,  s.  pi.     Wild 
mustard.    V.  Skelloch  and  Scaldricks. 

8KELDKAKE,   t.      The  Shicldrake.     Y. 
Skaildbake. 

8KELDR0CII  (gutt.),  s.    Hoarfrost,  Lin- 
lithgows.;  sjrnon.  Crandroeh. 

FiMB  the  termination,  apparently  of  Celt,  oriein  ; 

KbafM  q.  thin  froat,  from  C.B.  y«*jjtl,  thin,  and  rkeiff, 
a,  Gael,  reothadh, 

8KELDBYKE,  s.    A  sort  of  small  passage- 
.    boat. 

"'The  General  Conrention  of  Bnrrowes,  understand- 
■If  that  the  hnrgh  of  Kinghome  and  ferrie  thairof 

Dg  of  cret  anti^uit^,  tlie  space  of  thir  eix  hundretb 

jis  or  uairby,  is  now  laitlie  heUelc  tmUit  and  hurt 
the  akaffis,  Jtetdrykes  and  yoUes  of  unfrie  tounis,  of 
Lnth  upon  the  north  ayde  of  the  brig,  and  of  New 
hewin,"  &c.    Act  Conr.  Eoval  Bor.  Jan.  13,  1600. 

This  might  be  viewed  as  allied  to  tuB.  seai^i. 

Ib  Angiiain  addacitur  (classis  navinm  Koraiannic- 
aram). — submersis  ant  caesis  hominibne  omuibus,  qui 
want  in  navibus,  solia  Ulis  ezceptis,  qui  in  Sealin  viz 
mIti  fnerant  fugiendo.    Chron.  Thvet,  ad  an.  1293. 

Bat  Da  Gauge  views  seaia  as  merely  a  blunder 
lor  mapka,  a  shallop.  It  is  more  probable  that 
dttUrgte  is  a  oorr.  otMCuller,  a  cockboat,  (if  we  may 
Mppoee  the  E.  word  so  old);  if  it  was  not  rather 
a  aailor'a  cant-word,  used  to  express  contempt  for 
m  small  a  boat,  as  denoting  its  resemblance  of  the  sea- 
hud  in  S.  called  a  Sktldrake. 

8KELET,  ScELETy  #.    Form,  appearance. 

**  The  Lords  thought  this  decreet  had  not  so  much 
as  the  visage  and  tctlH  of  a  decreet ;  and  that  it  was 
pven  without  Sir  John  Shaw's  knowledjze,  Ac  There- 
Mrs  they  turned  the  decreet  into  a  libel.  Fount.  Dee. 
BappL,  IV.  S73.    Fr.  ttxlet,  a  skeleton,  [Sw.  $kfltti^  id.] 

SKELF»  Skelve,  «.    [1.  A  splinter  or  flake 
of  wood,  Clydes^  SheU.    Y.  Skelb.] 

t.  A  shelf,  a  board  fixed  to  the   wall  for 
anything,  S. 
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On  iM/$  around  the  theal  the  cogs  were  set. 
Beady  to  ream,  and  for  the  cheese  be  het 

Roufs  HeUnan,  p.  77. 
A.-&  9ee^,  tqfV,  abacus. 

S.  Sometimes  it  denotes  a  wooden  frame  con- 
taining several  shelves,  S. ;  synon.  Back. 

**Above  it  [the  amhry],  lying  against  the  slaunt  of 
the  roof,  is  the  tkeff,  or  frame,  containing  shelvee,  with 
cross  bars  in  front,  to  prevent  the  utensils  set  upon  its 
■helves  fn>m  tumblingoff  fromitsoverhanging  position." 
Notes  to  Pennecuik's  Tweedd.  p.  83. 

SKELLAT,    s.       <<An    imaginary    spirit," 
Buchan,  Gl.  Tarr. 

Sse  air  it  lUdder't  owre  the  height, 
As  fleet's  a  tkdiat. 

rarrvf's  Poems,  p.  9. 


If  this  goblin  be  any  thing  like  the  SkfUtf-coat  of  the 
Souih  of  8.,  the  name  is  perhaps  from  Dan.  al-iaellaif 
erustatns. 

SK£LLAT,«.   1.  A  small  bell.  Y.Skellie. 

Unto  no  mess  pressit  thin  prelat. 
For  sound  of  sacriug  bell  nor  aktllat, 

IhLnhar,  Bamioipu  Poem*,  p.  20. 

2.  A  sort  of  iron  rattle,  used  for  the  same 
purpose  as  a  hand-bcll,  for  making  pro- 
clamations on  the  street,  (synon.  clap^ 
elapper)j  Loth. 

Su.-O.  akaelia,  IsL  skeUa,  nola,  tintinnabulum.  In 
Su.-G.  that  bell  which  is  hung  about  the  necks  of 
animals  u  calleti  tkaella.  The  same  name  was  ancieut- 
Iv  given  to  the  bells  worn  by  persons  of  distinction, 
that  their  inferiors  might  get  out  of  the  way.  L.  B. 
skelia,  Ital.  tquillaf  Germ.  Bclg.  acfitlle,  Hisp.  esnuifa. 
In  this  sense  the  word  skelia  is  useil  in  the  Salic  Laws, 
til  29.  Si  quis  ehellam  de  caballis  furaverit,  Ac.  It 
is  written  acuta  by  Eadmer,  in  the  life  of  St.  Ansel  m. 
Lib.  1.  Sumta  in  manibus  chorda  pro  excitandis  fra- 
tribns  $eiUam  pulaantem.  Thus  it  denoted  both  the 
bells  hung  to  the  necks  of  horst* s,  and  those  small  ones 
used  in  monasteries.  V.  Du  Cange,  vo.  Skelia.  Ihre 
derives  the  word,  from  Su.-G.  skaTi,  sonitus,  whence  S. 
tkeiloch,  £.  squeal,    V.  Scuill. 

O.  Fr.  eschetlette,  petite  sonnette,  crecelle.  We  learn 
from  Roquefort,  that  it  was  used  in  monasteries  for 
awaking  the  religious ;  and  also  for  making  procla- 
mations. 

SKELLET,  adj.  '  1.  Used  as  synon.  with 
Yetllin^  i.e.,  cast  metal,  Dumfr. 

2.  Elsewhere  it  signifies  what  is  made  of  white 
or  tinned  iron,  o. ;  as  ^  a  akeliet-pan." 

This  must  be  viewed  as  originally  the  same  with  E. 
skiilei,  '*  a  small  kettle  or  boiler."  Fr.  tscueUete, 

SKELLIE,  Skellt,  «.    A  squint  look,  S. 

A.-S.  seeoi-eage,  octfle-eged,  id.  q.  squint-eye,  or  eyed; 
Isl.  skialff'Ur,  Dan.  skaelg,  Oorm.  sket,  schiel,   Bolg. 
seheel,  id.,  all  from  the  word  siffnifviiic  ohiiqne. 

There  is  an  O.  £.  term  nearly  allied,  although,  not 
explained  either  by  Junius  or  Skinner.    This  is  a  skile. 

Than  Scripture  scometl  me,  &  a  skile  toked, 
And  lacked  me  in  Latine,  k  light  by  me  uhe  set : 
And  said,  Atulti  multa  sciunt,  et  seipsos  nesciunt, 

P.  Ptoughman,  Fol.  63,  a. 

In  Edit.  1561,  it  is  printed  as  one  word,  (ukile. 

Skellie,  Skellie-ee'd,  adj.  Having  the 
eyes  placed  a  little  obliquely,  Clydes. 

This  claims  the  same  origin  with  Skellied  ;  A.-S. 
seeot^eged,  scytt-eged^  **  strabo ;  squiut-eyed,  go^'gle- 
eyed ;  Somner.  Dan.  skiet-oeyed;  Sw.  skeloegd,  id. 
SbdlUd ms>y  be  viewed  ss  the  same  compound  abbrevi- 
ated in  the  pronunciation ;  whereas,  strictly  perhaps, 
«('e/fie-eW  is  tautological  ;  skellie  itself  being  apparently 
from  the  A.-S.  adj.  sceot-eag,  used  in  the  same  sense 
with  sceol-eaged. 

To  Skellie,  Scalie,  v.  n.  1.  To  squint, 
to  have  a  squint  look,  S. 

"'John  Balfour;  called  Burlcy,  aquiline  nose,  red- 
haired,  five  feet  eight  inches  in  hcicht.' — *  It  is  he — it 
la  the  very  man,*  said  Bothwell,  ^skellies  fearfully  with 
one  eye.'     Tales  of  my  Landlord,  ii.  87. 

Sseproud  was  be  o*  his  Maggie, 
Though  she  did  baith  scalie  and  squint. 

HenfsCoU.,iL  171. 

This  language  is  evidently  tautological. 
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8.  To  work  or  write  off  the  straight.  One 
who  does  not  write  in  a  straight  line,  is  said 
to  tkellie^  or  to  be  *'  a  skellying  blockhead." 
The  same  is  said  of  a  ploughman  who  draws 
irregular  or  unequal  lurrows,  Dumfr. 

8.  To  throw,  or  shoot,  aside  from  the  mark| 
ibid.  This  is  sj'non.  with  the  phrase  ''  a 
gkt^d  gunner,**  S. 

8a.-Q.  tifcaeZ-o,  torvis  ocalis  intaeri.  Germ,  mihiel-tn^ 
.id.  Skinner  apprehends  that  E.  jcoir/,  which  it  pro- 
hably  allied  to  this,  has  some  affinity  to  Gr.  ^«eX-iot, 
obliqnna. 

Skellied,  Skelly,  adj.  Squinting,  [squint- 
eyed  ;  also,  off  the  straight,  S.] 

There's  sentle  John,  and  Jock  the  slorp, 
And  skdlied  Jock,  and  hellied  Jock,  &c. 

JaeobOe  RtlicM,  \L  40. 

SKELLIE,  8.  The  hand-bell  used  by  public 
criersy  Lanarks.     Hence, 

Skellie-man,  8.  A  bellman  or  public  crier, 
ibid. 

leL  afeeffo,  Sa.-0.  •taelUi,  tintinnabnlum.     V.  Skel- 

LATB. 

SEBLLOCH,  Skeldock,  Skellie,  8.  1. 
Wild  mustard,  generally  used  in  pi.  S. 
Bvnon.  runcheSf  S.  B.  Sinapis  arvensiS| 
Linn. 

"  There  are  two  sorts  of  wild  mustard,  the  one 
oommonlv  called  Skeldock,  the  other  Ranches,  Some 
fields  wilt  have  plenty  of  the  one,  and  none  of  the  other, 
&  vice  Ttrta.  SkeUlocks  yi«*Id  vellow,  Runachva  very 
white  honev  ;  meadows  make  white  honey,  heath  red- 
dish.^-If  there  is  a  mixture  of  either  the  heath  or  the 
Addoekt,  the  honey  will  be  yellowish,  but  not  so 
yellow  as  if  there  were  no  Bunches.**  Maxwell's  Bee- 
master,  pw  71.  72. 

**The  com  fields  are  liable  to  the  common  weeds, 
•specially  to  skelloch,  (mostly  wild  mustani),  for  which, 
to  sow  late  after  ploughing,  when  the  plant  is  risen  np, 
and  may  be  destroyed  by  Harrowing,  has  been  tried 
with  success."  P.  Nigg,  Kincardine  Statist.  Ace., 
▼ii.  197. 

If.  Sffeattapach,  wild  mustird  ;  Obrien.  Gael,  sgeal" 
tan,  the  seecfs  of  mustard.  The  E.  name  charlock,  has 
■ome  resembUnoe.    A.-Ss,  cerlice,  id.  Somner. 

2.  The  term  Skelloch  is  sometimes  applied,  in 
the  South  of  S.,  to  wild  radish,  raplianus 
raphanistrum,  Linn. 

By  the  more  intelligent,  however,  even  among  the 
peasantry,  the  wild  radish  is  called  runchess,  while 
the  name  skelloeh  is  given  to  wild  mustard. 

To  SKELLOCH,  v.  n.  To  cry  with  a  shrill 
voice,  S.  B. 

This,  as  well  as  squeal,  so*'iwl,  E.  is  nearly  allied  to 
Isl.  skella,  daugere,  Su.-G."  sqwael-a,  ejulare,  plorare. 
Seren.  observes,  that  as  the  latter  properly  denotes 
the  wailing  of  infants,  as  the  consequence  of  disease, 
it  may  be  tracetl  to  Isl.  qwill-a,  prae  aegritudine  queri, 
a  denv.  from  Sw.  qioid-a,  id.  Franc  skell-an.  Germ. 
schaU'tn,  to  emit  a  sound,  entchall-en,  to  ring.  Gael. 
tgcU,  a  shriek,  a  loud  shrill  cry  ;  Shaw.  Jl 

SkbllocHi  8.     A  shrill  cry,  a  squawl,  S.  B. 


SKELLY,  8.    The  chub,  a  fish;  Cyprinus 
cephalus,  Linn.     Koxburghs. 

"  The  fish  are,  trouts,  lamprevs,  eels,  skeUff  or  chub^ 
salmon,   grilse,  &c."    P.   Castletown,  SUtist.  Ace, 

xvi.  75.  «         ,      ^ 

ItaL  squaglio,  Lat.  i»q\utl-w,  id.  A.-S.  scylja  de- 
notes a  fish  of  some  kind,  perhaps  a  roach ;  Rocea, 
Aelfr.  Gl.,  p.  77.  Lve  renders  scealfja,  rubellio,  rocea 
piscis.  The  name  of  schelly  is,  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Cnmberland,  given  not  only  to  the  Gwiniad,  but  to 
the  Chub,  from  iU  being  a  9r.aly  fish.  V.  Penn.  ZooL, 
UL  26S,  N. 

SKELLY,  8.    A  species  of  slate.   V.  Skaii^ 
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SKELLYIS,   8.  pi.       *•  Sharp 
rocks,"  Rudd. 


or 


rugged 


-As  Seigest  with  fers  mynd  al  infyrit. 


Tnmit  his  stevin  toirart  the  rolk  ouer  nere, 
Vntyl  ane  wlkktt  place  his  schip  did  stere, 
Quhil  on  the  blynu  craggis  myscheuuslye. 
Fast  stikkis  scho,  chopuand  nanl  quhynais  in  hye. 
And  on  the  scharp  skellt/ia,  to  hir  wanhap, 
Smate  with  sic  fard,  the  airis  in  fkmlris  Ian, 
Hyr  forschyp  hang,  and  sum  dele  schorit  throw  out. 
And  first  Sergest  behynd  soue  left  has  he, 
Wreland  on  shdlyis,  and  vndeippis  of  the  se. 

Doug,  VirgU,  134,  26,  61. 

The  word  is  certainly  of  the  same  meaning  with  & 
skelees.  which,  I  suspect,  oricinally  denoted  a  rid^  of 
low  rocks,  rather  than  sand-banks.     V.  Skblve,  v. 

To  SKELP,  V.  n.  1.  To  beat ;  applied  to 
the  motion  of  a  clock. 

Baith  night  and  day  my  lane  I  skelp  ; 
Wind  up  my  weights  but  anes  a  week. 
Without  him  I  can  gang  and  speak. 

Ramsay's  Poetns,  iL  557. 

2.  To  beat  with  velocity  and  violence.  The 
veins  are  said  to  be  8telpin^  when  the  pulse 
beats  very  quick  or  hard,  as  in  a  strong 
fever,  S.  B. 

3.  To  8help^  to  8kelp  it,  to  move  quickly  on 
foot,  to  trip  along;  especially  applied  to 
one  who  is  barefooted,  S. 

The  well-win  thousands  of  some  years 
In  ae  big  bai^in  di;«apjpears : 
Tis  sair  to  bide,  but  wfia  can  help  it. 
Instead  of  coach,  on  foot  they  skelp  it, 

RoMiMj^s  Poetns,  L  832L 

As  lightsomely  I  glowr'd  abroad, 

To  see  a  scene  so  gay, 
Three  hizztes,  eariy  at  the  road, 

Cam  skelpin  up  the  way. 

Buriu,  iiL  29. 

Perhaps  this  use  of  the  term  hss  oriinnated  from  the 
sharp  noise  made  by  the  feet  in  walking  smartly,  q. 
striking  or  beating  the  road. 

4.  Denoting  quick  motion  on  horseback,  S. 

'  '*  Aweel,  to  mak  a  lang  tale  short,  up  cam  my  vonng 
Lord  Evandale,  skelpingaa  fast  as  his  horse  could  trot, 
and  twenty  red-coats  at  his  back."  Tales  of  my  Land- 
lord, iii.  10. 

fTam  sh'JpU  ou  thro'  dub  and  mire, 
l)espising  wind,  and  rain,  and  fire. 

Bunts,  Tarn  o*  Sltanter.} 

[5.  To  do  work  with  ener^  and  spirit,  to 
hurry;  as,  "Noo,  skelp  at  it,"  Clydes., 
Banffs.] 
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8a.  O.  §ka(fw-a^  laL  tkiaff-a,  A.>S.  fcylf-an,  to 
tramUe ;  Id.  Atlf-a^  to  abake,  to  eaase  to  tremble ; 
aBst^  tremor,  ianUtkUie,  an  eartbquake;  Su.-O. 
dbaeywo,  ikalfwotoi^  »  fever,  q.  because  of  the  trem- 
vlooa  SMtioa  of  the  Juinta,  from  sbil/wa  and  *ot,  aick- 


Sevan..  iMwarer,  aeema  to  appropriate  tbii  name 
to  tlie  agne;  and  thia  ia  exactly  analomna  to  tbe 
by  whick  it  ia  known.  S«  B.  Me  trembling /ever$. 


To  Skblp,  V.  o.  1.  To  strike  with  the  open 
hancL  It  properly  denotes  the  chastisement 
inflicted  on  the  breech,  S.  scudy  acuity  synon. 

Bat  firt'a  tbe  matter  f  the  cliiel  says, 

He  sav^  the  Grecian  schips. 
Held  air  the  Trojans  an'  the  gods, 

An'  AdpU  Hector's  hips. 

FoemB  iM  the  Buekan  IHaUet,  p.  27. 

SoaatiMea  it  dgnifiea  to  floff  the  buttocks  by  meana 
afnlaak. 

He^  vkiried  aff  the  gnde- weather's  skin, 
And  wrappit  tbe  dandily  lady  therein  ; 
**  I  darena  pay  you  for  yonr  gentle  kin. 
Bat  wsel  may  t  tkdp  my  weather's  skin. 

Jauiiemnfs  Popular  tall.,  i  825. 

rm  IHends  with  Manse ;  with  Terr  Msrlge  I'm  gree'd ; 
Altbo*  tbey  skeipU  me  when  woodly  field. 
.  ItamMa/s  Poems,  iL  190. 

Tbia  may  be  Tiewed  as  an  oblique  use  of  the  pre- 
oadiBg  v..  aa  laL  akaelf-a,  Su.-G.  tkelfw-a,  also  signi- 
ij,  to  frighten,  terrere,  VereL  Isl.  ttke{f-a,  however,  is 
ooBaaiiinaily  ued  in  the  Tcry  aame  sense  witb  our 
aM»/  peroeQo^  Kriatniaag.  Gl. ;  tkell-a,  id.  Ra»' 
tkeU-t^  podiccm  mann  Terberare ;  OL  Orkneyinga,  S. 

t.  To  strike*  in  whatever  way,  to  drub,  S. 

^—  -Baxter  lads  has  seai'd  a  tow 
Td  Mkdp  an'  clout  the  guard. 

Fergu$mm'a  Poems,  p.  51. 

8.  Applied  to  the  strokes  of  misfortune,  S. 

— ^Mony  a  ana  afttimeA  he  helnit. 
Whan  like  to  be  wi'  fortnne  MxipU. 

A.  Seotts  Poems,  1811,  p.  1& 

Skblp,  #•  1.  A  stroke,  a  blow,  nsed  in  a 
general  sense,  S. 

Siben  IngUsmen  come  into  this  land, 
ad  I  bene  thair  with  my  bricht  brand, 
Withowttyn  ony  help, 
Bel  myne  allane,  on  PynkT  Craiggis, 
I  sown  half  levin  thame  all  in  raggis. 
And  laid  on  skelp  for  sbelp. 

Lyndsay,  S,  P.H,^  11. 

Tbe  water  ia  aaid  to  come  with  a  slelp  on  a  boat, 
when  ita  abock  ia  audden  and  rtolent,  ao  as  to  make  it 
gire  way.  The  term,  in  thia  application,  baa  con- 
liderable  lesemblance  to  Isl.  fkial/'O,  concutere,  quat- 
eve^  treoMffe  facere. 

t.  Metaph.for  a  misfortune,  in  trade  or  other- 
wise, 0.9  as  E.  blow  is  frequently  nsed.  A 
satr  Mtelp^  a  severe  blow. 

Oohyls  lokiog  comfort  to  resane, 

Ouiyla  Inking  ^r  a  skelp  ; 
Qahyls  dreSdin^  Rche  suld  me  disaue, 

Qnhyb  bonpmg  for  hir  heln. 

BurtTs  Pilg,,  Waisan's  Coll,  iL  48. 

V.  Mow-bit. 

8.  A  severe  blast,  a  squall ;  applied  also  to  a 
heavv  fall  of  rain,  S. 


4.  A  large  portion,  Ettr.  For. 

''We  had  an  noco  skelp  o*  wind  an'  sleet  yesternight 
wi*  a  nasty  plash  o'  a  sea  alaug  wi't ;  bit  it  looka  Uke 
to  dear  np  now."    St  Kathleen,  iii.  08. 

[Skblp,  adv.       Quickly,    vigorously;    with 
enei^  or  violence,  Banffs.] 

« 

Skelper,  8,      1.  One  who  strikes  with  the 
open  handy  S. 

2.  [An  energetic  person]  ;  as,  ''He's  a  skelper 
at  gangin  ;  **  Ulydcs. 

[Skelpie,   Skelpie-Li3I3Iek,    8.      An   oi>- 

(irobrioos  term  applied  to  a  female,  S. ;  <<  a 
ittle  worth  person  ;  **  Gl.  Picken. 

Te  little  sbdpU4immer's  face, 

I  danr  yon  try  sic  sportin. 
As  seek  the  foul  thief  ony  place. 

For  him  to  spae  your  fortune. 

Bums,  UL  ISL 

Skelpin*,  s.  a  beating  with  the  open  hand, 
S. 

Skelpix*,  Skelpixo,  adj.  1.  [Energetic, 
vigorous,   loud] ;   as,   *'  a  skelpvi    kiss,"   a 

smack,  Burns. 

» 

2.  Clever,  agile,  active,  S. 

**  In  oomes  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  balf  a  dozen  of 
ate^pM^loog  lada  from  some  foolery  or  another,  misca' 
me  for  barring  my  ain  door  against  thom,  and  eat  op 
half  of  what  my  atster'a  ^irovidence — and  ahe  is  not 
OTer  bountiful — baa  provided  for  my  dinner."  The 
Pirate,  iii.  53. 

Skelp-thb-dub,  adj.  A  term  applied  in 
contempt  to  one  who  is  accustomed  to  do 
low  work ;  as,  to  act  like  a  foot-boy,  Ayrs. 

'*A  tidp^he-duh  creature  to  upbraid  me  wi*  his 
jnatly  dues  !"    Tbe  Entail,  iii.  202. 

Aa  danotin}{  that  a  person  throw*,  up  the  miVc  in  run- 
ning from  one  place  to  another.  In  the  aame  sense  is 
the  cant  term  Dub-skelper  applied  in  Edinbur^^h  to  the 
voungeat  clerk  in  a  bank  who  runa  about  giving  in- 
timation when  bills  are  doe,  &o. 

SEELP,  s.  1.  A  splinter  of  wood;  as,  *aie's 
run  a  akelp  into  nis  finger,**  Loth.  Gael. 
8gealp^  a  splinter. 

The  aame  witb  Skelb  and  Skklve,  q.  v. 

[2.  A  splash,  a  quantity  of  any  liquid  dashed 
np  or  out,  Clydes.,  Banffs.;  synon. ^ati/).] 

To  Skelp,  r.  a.  and  n.  1.  To  apply  splints 
to  a  broken  limb,  Ettr.  For. 

[2.  To  run,  break,  or  fall,  into  splinters,  Clydes. 

3.  To  dash;  generally  applied  to  liquids,  ibid. 
Banffs. 

4*  To  tnm  over,  or  to  remove,  the  surface  in 
lar]ge  pieces,  as  in  ploughing,  planing,  ($cc., 
ibid.] 
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SKELT,  pari.  pa.  Having  the  scams  uq- 
ript.    V.  Skail,  v. 

To  SKELYEy  v.  n.  To  separate  in  laminae, 
A  stone  is  said  to  skelve^  when  thin  layers 
fall  o£F  from  it,  in  conseqaence  of  friction, 
or  of  exposure  to  the  air,  S.  B. 

Teat,  tckelft^  tqiuuna,  mica,  aehelfer,  mica,  scheff- 


fer-tH,  ftasnlatim  frmogere,  in  micas  frangere  sive  fraon. 
The  worcl  appears  in  a  more  primitive  form  in  So.-O. 
Bkaeil-Of  IsL  Utel-ioM,  in  tenues  laminaa  diuilHre,  from 


The  worcl  appears  in  a  more  primitive  form  in  So 
Bkaeil-Of  IsL  Utel-ioM,  in  tenues  laminaa  diuillire,  f 
dxU,  putameii ;  and  this  perhaps  from  skil-Ja,  separare. 

Skelve,  «.  A  tliin  slice,  lamina^  S.  B.  Teut. 
$ehetv€^  segmen.     [V.  Skelb,  and  Skelf.] 

SKELvr,  adj.  .  1.  A  term  applied  to  a  rock 
which  appears  in  a  variety  of  laminae^  S.B. 

Ok  rib  sae  bars,  a  tkelvv  skair. 

MinttrtUy  BonUr,  iii.  358. 

2«  Applied  to  rocks  which  form  the  bed  of  a 
shallow  river,  S.  thelvy,  £• 

Here,  foaming  down  the  tkelvjf  rocks. 
In  twisting  strength  I  rin. 

Ainu,  iiL  856. 

To  SKEMAIEL,  Skemble,  SKAM3iEL,i;.n«  1. 
To  throw  the  limbs  out  in  a  loose  and  awk- 
ward manner  in  walking,  Ettr.  For.,  Loth.; 
[E.  shambU."] 

i.  To  climb  or  walk  over  slight  or  loose 
obstructions,  Roxb. 

8.  To  climb  over  rocks  or  walls,  ibid. 

To  Skemmel,  Skammel,  v.  a.  To  throw 
thincs  hither  and  thither  in  a  slovenly  and 
careless  way,  ibid. 

This  seems  originally  the  same  with  E.  gcambie^ 
which  IS  defined  by  Philips,  to  rove  or  wander  ap  and 
down.  A  seambiing  town,  a  town  wherein  the  houses 
stand  at  a  great  disiance  from  one  another.  Johns,  ex- 
plains  it  **  to  shift  ankwanlly."  Serenius  gives  as  a 
aynonyme  the  Tolgar  Sw.  ▼.  tkaem-a,  Isl.  d:tfm-a, 
otiose  Tagari 

Skemmil,  adj.  Having  the  feet  thrown  out- 
wards, Loth. 

It  is  the  reverse  of  E.  aptayfoot,  as  expl.  by  Johns. » 
bat  exactly  agrees  with  it,  according  to  the  definition 
of  Bailey«  which  seems  to  be  the  true  one. 

Skemmil,  s.  A  tall,  thin,  ungainly  person, 
Upp.  Clydes. 

Skemmlino,  8.  *'  A  foolish  way  of  throwing 
the  legs ; "  Gall.  Enc. ;  merely  a  variety  in 
form  of  £.  acambling. 

Prob.  the  ancient  IsL  pr'.iitive  tlaa,  denoting  dis- 
Janction  or  separation,  is  the  root,  whatever  inter- 
mediate  change  it  may  have  undergone. 

SKEMP,  Skempy,  s.  A  worthless  fellow, 
Roxb. ;  the  same  with  St^ainp. 

[SKENE-OCCLE,  a.  A  concealed  dirk, 
Waverley.     V.  under  Skean.] 


*'  Ye*re  surely  tome  silly  $kemp  of  a  fellow,  to  draw 
Ottt  your  sword  on  a  puir  auld  woman.**  Brownie  of 
Bodsbeck,  L  110. 

.  *'  Out  o*  her  bed,  qnotha  I— Na— therell  nae  yoang 
sJbempy  amang  them  wile  her  out  o'  her  bed  i'  the 
night-time.*'    Ibid.  L  7. 

[SEENGEBIN,  #.      A   small  quantity,   a 
morsel,  Shetl.] 

[SKENK,«.    A  shin  of  beef,  ibid.    Dan.  and 
Sw.  skankf  the  hough ;  Eng.  shank.] 

[SKENYDOUGER,  *.      A  slight  peal  of 
thunder,  Shetl.    V.  Skeyndoaoer.] 

SKEO,  Skee,  a.    A  small  hut,  built  of  dry- 
stone  for  drying  fish  without  salt,  Ork. 

*'  I  have  obseryed  that  in  some  houses  there  is  little 
lime^  eUy,  or  any  snch  thing  for  cementing  of  the 
boilding,  which  renders  their  dwelliog  so  much  the 
colder,  the  piercing  air  passing  throuj^h  between  the 
chinks  ef  the  stones. — But  some  of  these  houses  they 
nay  designedly  so  build,  that  the  wind  may  have  free 
pass  through  them,  for  drying  of  their  fiiines,  which 
iMHiaes  tome  call  $keo$,'*  Brand's  Zetland,  p.  80,  81. 

**  He  would  substitute  better  houses  for  the  nkeos, 
or  sheds  buUt  of  dry  stonep,  in  which  the  iubabitaiita 
cured  or  manufactured  their  tisb.**   The  Pirate,  i.  261. 

This  word  is  also  written  ttkee,  and  thus  defiued  : 

"  Stees:  These  are  little  houses,  built  of  dry  stones 
witbottt  any  mortar,  that  the  wind  may  have  free 
passage  through  them.  In  tbem  they  dry  their  fishes 
and  fleshes ;  and  what  is  so  dried  is  called  Blowtn 
MtaU/"    M».  Ezplic.  of  Nurish  Words. 

This  word  isprooably  corr.  from  Su.-O.  si'o,  also  silo/- 
lof,  tegmen,  a  covering  of  whatever  kind  ;  whence  port- 
sib^/ise,  a  covered  place  at  the  entrance  of  an  area  or 
yard,  where  carts  and  cattle  are  placed.  Su.-O.  and 
Dan.  akiul  denotes  a  shed,  a  shelter;  whence  Su.-G. 
portakiulf  .used  in  the  very  same  sense  with  porUkqfice^ 


Pale,   sickly-coloured  ; 


[SKEOMIT,    adj. 
sickly,  Shetl.] 

SKEP,  Skepp,  Skeppe,  Scape,  *.  1.  A 
case,  resembling  a  basket,  made  of  twisted 
straw,  used  as  a  bee-hive,  S. 

FoKh  of  their  tkenpea  sum  rsging  beis 
Lyes  out,  and  will  not  cast ; 
Sum  uther  swarmes  kyves  on  the  treis 
In  knotts  togidder  fast. 

A,  Hume,  Chron,  S,  P,,  ill  389. 

*'  Bees  are  so  rare  there,  that  a  young  man,  in  the 
end  of  April,  stopt  the  skep  (which  a  lady  had  taken 
hither  from  Angus)  with  a  piece  of  a  peat.  About  S 
days  thereafter,  the  Laird  going  to  look  after  them, 
found  them  aU  dead.  His  famuy  beinff  convened,  ho 
inquired  who  had  done  it.  The  actor  did  confidently 
answer,  that  upon  such  a  day  he  did  it  because  thoy 
were  all  flying  away.'*  Mackailc's  Relation  concerning 
Orkney,  MS.  Adv.  Libr.     V.  Barry's  Orkney,  p.  453. 

"Seep,  cumera,  a  great  vessel  of  wickers  or  of  earth 
to  keep  come  in ;"  Cooperi  The&aur. 

Ray,  among  South  and  East  country  words,  mentiona 
**bee^'ip,  a  &e  hive  ;'*  Coll.,  p.  114.  Su.-G.  bioffslepp 
signifies  a  bushel  of  barley,  q.  a  akep  of  big ;  hordie 
modius,  Lib  Loccen.  Lex.  Jur.  Su.-G.,  p.  2<>. 

[2.  A  light  basket  of  wicker-work  used  for 
corn  and  potatoes:  called  alsoamauH,  West 
of  S.] 
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8.  Used  mctapli.  in  relatkm  to  industiy. 

Tit  thir,  bIu  t  m  aatria  fbek, 
TiMt  laid  thdr  acttpe  wi'  winter  stocii. 

F€rftutoiir*s  Poems,  iL  81. 

8a.-0.  skaepp'a,  Jbep^^  »  voMel'vted  by  farmers  in 
•ovinia  for  holding-  tho  mmI  ;  muietiaeppa^  q.  a  teed- 
skepp,  A.-S.  seiop,  a  kernel,  »  box  ;  Germ,  sehafa,  a 
wooden  cMicare  Tensel,  Teat,  sekhp,  vas,  theca,  Lat. 
seappiuM,  h,  B,  seapp-a^  from  Gr.  wxwpm,  cavitas ; 
Gaol.  Bgeip,  »  bee-hive  ;  Shaw. 
'  EL  tkfp  must  have  boea  originally  the  aame  ;  expL 
*'a  tort  of  basket,  narrow  at  the  bottom  and  wide  at 
the  top,  to  fetch  eom  in."  Jobna.  oddly  derives  it 
from  teepkeH,  Lower.  Sax.  to  draw. 

To  Skep,  V.  a.    To  inclose  in  a  bee-hive^  S. 

To  Skep  a  bike.  To  cany  oflF  wild  bees  with 
their  combs  from  their  natural  nest,  and 
put  them  into  a  hive ;  a  practice  cmnmon 
among  boys,  Aberd. 

To  Skep  in,  v.  h.  **  To  get  into  acquaintance 
with ; "  a  metaph*  borrowed  from  the  con- 

i*nnction  of  bees  of  different  swarms  in  one 
live,  S.  O. 

Jo*  wad  fain  dxp  in  wi'  ms^ 
Ohi  the  cariin  eonld  bat  mak  it ; 

Bat  can  I,  sae  stoat  an*  yoang. 
Wed  an  aold  wife  broken-backet  f 

PuJbai*9  Poems,  1788,  pi  I5d. 

Skepping,  «.  **  The  act  of  putting  bees  into 
their  houses  when  they  hivey"  S. ;  GalL  Enc. 

SKEPLET,  adj.  [Rlean,  tattered,  ragged; 
another  form  of  $kyhald^  q.  ▼.]  Skeplet  hat^ 
^  a  hat  out  of  shape,**  AbenL 

ni  leave  some  heifships  to  my  kin  ; — 
A  skepiet  hat,  and  piaiden  hose. 

JmeobiU  Relies,  I  lis. 

[PkoK  allied  to  Skavie,  to  pot  out  of  shape,  q.  v.] 

[SKEPSIT,  adj.  Stretched  out,  put  out  of 
shape,  askew.  Shell.  Prob.  from  Sw. 
tkapOf  to  shape,  and  sid^  wide.] 

SKER,  Skar,  adj.    Left.    It  occurs  in 

Sker-Handit,  adj.  Left-handed,  Roxb., 
Loth.;  [car-handii^  Fife.;  carrie^andit, 
Clydes.] 

Plob.,  this  IB  merely  GaeL  eaerr,  id.  ;  whieh,  bavins 
been  adopted  by  those  of  Gothic  oriidn,  had  s  pre6xea 
to  it.    V.  Ksit,KAR. 

[To  SKER,  V.  a.  and  n.  To  scare,  startle, 
frighten,  Shetl.    V.  Skeir. 

Also  need  by  Lyndsay  in  CompL  of  Bagsche,  1.  116.] 

Sker,  adj.  Scared^  frightened,  in  a  state  of 
fear. 

Venns  that  day  eonionit  with  Jappiter, 
Hut  day  Neptanos  hid  htm  like  aoe  sker  : 
That  da^  Dame  Nature,  with  greit  besines, 
Farthent  Flora  to  kith  bir  craflines. 

l^ndsa^s  Warkis,  1592,  p.  190. 

Skar^  later  Edit.    It  seems  need  asan  «iy.  ;  bat  V. 
Scar,  «•  2.  ^ 

SKXRiEjadj.    [1.  Easily  fri(;htened or  startled] ; 

**  somewhat  restive,**  Gall.  Enc. 


[2.  Excited,  wild  with  excitement;  also, 
hare-brained,  reckless,  Clydes.,  Perths.  Y. 
Skeeric] 

[SkERIE,  RaM-SKERIE,  Ru3IMIL-8KERIE,  8.   A 

wild,  reckless  romp,  one  mad  with  fun  and 
frolic.  West  of  S.    V.  Kum^iilgairie.] 

[SKERDINS,  8.  pi.    Mice,  Shetl.] 

SKERR,  s.  1.  A  ridge  of  rock,  Roxb.  V. 
Skerrt  and  Skairs. 

2.  A  bare  precipice,  ibid.  Here  used  in  the 
same  sense  with  Scar. 

Skerry,  b.     1.  An  insulated  rock,  Orkn. 

**Near  this  Pentlnod  Skerry,  there  are  two  or  three 
other  sherries  or  rocks,  on  which  there  is  not  nourish- 
ment for  any  tame  living  creature."  P.  S.  Konaldsay, 
Statist  Aoc.»  XT.  300. 

'*  There  are  several  which  are  overflowed  at  high 
water,  and  have  scarcely  anv  soil  for  the  production  of 
▼emtables  ; — these— are  called  Skerries,  a  name  which 
indicates  sharps  ragsed  rocks.  '*   Barry's  Orkn. ,  p.  18. 

*'Ottr  sonerane  liord — hes  onntractit  with — Schir 
Johne  Amot  of  Berawick  knight,  &c.  for  all  rycht, 
title  and  entree  that  they  or  ony  of  thanie  hes  or  may 
pretend  toony  landis,  annuelrentis,  ilea,  skerreis,  holmes, 
mylnis,  multoris,  lischingis,  and  vtheris  quhat«umeuir 
Wand  within  the  eridome  of  Orknay  and  lordschip  of 
ZetUnd/'  Ac.    Acto,  IV.  p.  481. 

^Skerries,  ragged  rocks."  MS.  Explication  of  Nor- 
iah  Worda  nsed  in  Orkney  and  Shetland. 

2.  It  is  sometimes,  although  perhaps  improper- 
ly, nsed  in  a  more  limited  sense ;  as  appears 
uom  the  following  example. 

'*The  sandy  beaches  of  the  two  first  mentioned  ex> 
tend  each  a  mile  in  length;  that  of  the  last  not  so 
mneh,  except  at  low  water  of  spring  tides ;  and  con- 
sist piartly  of  skerries,  (flat  rocks  over  which  the  sea 
flows  and  ebbs)."    P.  Stronsay,  Orkn.,  Ibid.,  p.  388. 

Perfai^  from  Su.-G.  Isl.  «X*a«r,  a  rock,  and«y,  an 
island ;  although  Isl.  skaer  by  itself  is  sometimes  ren- 
dered, scopnins  maris.    V.  Skair. 

SKERTER,  $.  The  name  for  Sea-belts, 
Orkn.  Fucus  saccharinus,  Linn. ;  a 
species  of  see-weed  bnmt  fur  making 
kelp. 

"F.  aaecharinns,  Skerter,  Orkney."     Keill's  Tour, 
p.  191. 
The  name  seems  allied  to  Sw.  skeoert,  scurvy-grass. 

SKET,  Skete.  Ful  sket,  full  hastily  or 
quickly ;  i.e.,  full  readily. 

The  harpoar  gan  to  say, 
—"The  maistri  give  I  the, 
Fni  skeL'* 
Bifor  the  ktnges  kne 
TMstrem  is  cald  to  set. 

Sir  Tristrem,  p.  34. 

A.-S.  seyl-an,  irmere.  It  may  be  added  that  On  seytt 
woes  is  rendered  by  Lye,  in  praecipiti  erat,  was  in 
haste,  or  rushed  headlong :  scijte'ratse,  pracceps  mens. 
Perhaps,  allied  to  Isl.  skiot-ur,  cclcr.  pemix ;  skioiur 
d  /aii,  swift  of  foot ;  whence  the  Sw.  have  given  the 
name  skiui  to  a  horsey  as  he  is  also  called  haetl,  from 
Aosf-o,  festinare. 
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To  SKETCH,  Skeytch,  r.  w.    To  skate,  S. 

SKKTCHER8,  8.  pi.  TIio  vuIgar  name  for 
skates,  used  on  ice,  S.;  Belg.  sehaaU-en. 

SKETCHERS,  9.  pL  Two  wooden  legs  with 
a  cross-bar,  used  for  supporting  a  tree  dur- 
ing the  operation  of  sawing  within  doors, 
Berwicks. 

FUndr.  tiehaetse,  grallae ;  Teni.  id.  euilherii  faknun, 
the  prop  of  a  joist. 

To  SKEUCH,  (cutt.),  [Skeut,  v.  a.  and  n. 
To  twist,]  to  distort ;  [also,  to  walk  in  a 
distorted  manner;]  SkeucKd^  twisted  to  a 
side,  Aberd.,  Mearns;  [gleut-JiUit^  liaving 
the  feet  turned  outwards  or  inwards,  Banffs. 
V.  Skew,  r.] 

Skeuoq,  Skeut,  s.  A  tmst,  a  distortion, 
ibid.  ^  V.  Shaoii,  v. 

[To  SKEUT,  r.  a.  and  n.    V.  Skeucu,  and 

Skew.] 

[SKEUT,  *.     1.  A  skate,  Clydes. 

2.    Anytlnng    broad,    flat,    and    unshapely ; 

applied  to   hands,  feet,  shoes,  &c. ;    what 

iieutsl  Banffs. 

8.  Applied  to  an  ungainly  and  untidy  female, 
ibid.] 

[To  Skeut,  v,  a.,  and  ».  To  cast  down  flat ; 
to  fall  down  flat ;  to  walk  like  a  flat-footed 
person,  ibid.] 

[Skeut,  adv.  Flat ;  with  violence ;  like  one 
with  flat-feet,  ibid.] 

[Skeut-fittit,  adj.  With  broad,  flat  feet, 
ibid.] 

To  SKEVKEL,  v.  n.  To  move  unsteadily  in 
a  circular  way,  Renfr. 

Thisv.  obviously  claims  aflSnity  to  Sa.-G.  skef,  IsL 
skaf/-r,  ske^f'T,  Dan.  skiaev,  Teiit  sdue/,  whence  E. 
§kew^  askeWf  obliquus.  From  tehr^  is  formed  Germ. 
tehUb'tn,  obliqoare,  to  depart  from  the  right  line. 

To  SKEW,  V.  a.  and  n.  1.  fTo  twist,  turn 
round];  also  to  twist  one*s  self  in  an  affected 
manner,  S.  [Dan.  skiaev,  oblique,  skiaeve, 
to  slant.] 

Contemplating  ilk  fopiiish  brat. 
That's  got  a  swonl  ana  cocket  hat, 
To  see  them  skew  and  skip  about, 
Is  jeerin'  fan. 

JX,  AHdermm*s  Poems,  p.  112. 
V.  Skkugii.  •  ,^ 

2.  To  build  in  an  oblique  form,  S. 

8.  To  ikew  a  house^  to  cover  the  gables  of  a 
thatched  roof  with  sods,  TwecdiL 

4.  To  skew  a  shower^  to  shun,  to  seek  shelter 
from,  rain,  Koxb.  Synon.  with  Skug^  q.  v., 
and  E.  £$cheic. 


Skew,  Skeu,  «.  [1.  A  twist,  a  turn,  a  move- 
ment to  one  side ;  as,  **  Oie  the  stane  a  Wrir 
this  way,"  Clydes.] 

2.  That  part  of  a  gable  which  is  oblique,  from 
the  eaves  to  the  chinmey-stalk,  S. 

The  bitter,  blindin,  whirlio  drift 
Through  raggit  skeu,  an'  chimlie  rift, 
^The  cottage  fills. 

Hev,  J,  NicoCs  Poems,  L  45. 

-    Thia  haa  the  aame  origin  with  Shacu,  q.  v. 

High  on  the  sklentin  skew,  or  thatched  eave, 
The  sparrow,  pibbling  ravager  of  garden  pride, 
Seeks  out  a  dwelling-place. — 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  -43. 

"Spare  or  skue,    Ventifuga."    Prompt.  Parr. 

3.  A  wooden  machine  put  on  the  chimney-tops 
of  country  houses  for  preventing  smoke, 
Mearns. 

Skew'd,  adj.  [1.  Twisted,  aslant,  squint. 
West  of  S. ;  synon. ;  gleyd. 

2.  A  half-drunk  person,  when  walking  zig-zag, 
is  said  to  be  ikMd^  ibid.] 

3.  Demented,  acting  like  one  deprived  of 
reason,  Perths. 

SKEW,  9.  Skew  and  restew^  capture  and  re- 
capture. 

Hardy  and  hat  contenyt  the  feU  melio. 
Skew  and  Reskew  off  Scottis  and  Ingliss  alss  : 
Sum  kerwyt  bran  in  sondyr^  snm  the  hals, 
Sam  hurt,  sum  hynt,  sum  dcrflly  done  to  dede. 

WaUace,  v.  S35,  Ha 

Aa  reskew  evidently  denotea  the  deliverance  of  those 
who  have  been  taken  by  an  enemy,  from  O.  Fr.  rescou- 
er,  to  take  again ;  skew  «igniti«a  the  state  of  being 
aeized  by  the  enemy,  from  secou-tr,  to  mo%'e  violently  : 
Imprimer  k  un  corps  on  mou  vcmeut  qui  enliraidu  toutes 
■ca  porties ;  Diet.  Trer.  Corr.  from  Lat.  succut-tre,  to 
shake. 

The  term  aeema  properly  to  denote  that  disorder  into 
which  part  of  an  army  ia  thrown,  in  consequence  of 
which  some  are  taken  priaoners. 

[SKEWES,  9.  pi  Skiffs,  Calder^vood; 
synon.,  acoics^ 

To  SKEWL,  V.  a.  To  distort,  to  put  any 
thing  out  of  its  proper  direction  ;  akevcUd^ 
having  an  oblique  direction,  S.B.  Y. 
Showl. 

To  SKE  Y  offy  V.  n.     To  fly,  to  remove  quickly* 

Than  Jhon  off  Lyn  wa«  r}xht  gretly  agast ; 
He  saw  his  folk  failye  Rl>out  him  fast : 
With  egyr  will  he  wald  haiff  beyn  away. 
Bail  wynd  the  saill  in  all  the  haist  thai  may. 
Bot  fra  the  Scottis  thay  mycht  than  offshetf. 
The  clyp  so  sar  on  athir  burd  thai  wey. 

WaUace,  x.  &  78,  MS. 
In  Edit.  164S  aud  1C73,  eskey. 
Sn.-0.  sky,  Alem.  ski-en,  vitare,  subterfugere,  Sw. 
a/sky,  aversion,  abhorrence,  Wideg.    E.  eschew  nttduM 
mure  of  the  Teut.  form.     V.  next  word, 

SKEYB-IIORNT  (ey  as  Gr. «),  adj.  Hav- 
ing the  horns  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  each  other,  Clydes. 
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Tent,  tkttft  obliqnut,  diatortus ;  or  nther.  III. 
flj^-a,  Sa.-G.  dt|/uMi,  disctnder^  dissecare. 

8KEYF,  #.   A  shrivelled  dwarf,  Upp.  Clydes. 

Teni.  mkttf^  tortus,  distortna ;  tee  cognate  words 
mentaoiied  under  Skbtilkl,  v. 

To  SKEYG,  r.  n.  To  move  nimbly  in  walk- 
in^  to  scud  along.  SJceyggin  aira'  an  tlie 
road,  walking  stoutly  and  quickly,  S.  B. 

lloes.^.  skeu-jan,  iter  facere;  or  Svl-Q,  skifffg-a^ 
svblerfugere. 

Sketo,  $.  At  the  shegg,  in  a  quick  motion, 
in  the  act  of  scudding  away,  Ang. 

SEEYLD,  $.    The  surf,  SlietL 

IsL  afeff-r,  ictos  com  sonita  ;  or  Dan.  tkyll-e^  elnere  ? 

SKEYNDOAOERi  Skenydouoer,  s.  A 
slight  peal  of  thunder,  Shell.;  perhaps 
originally  applied  to  a  flash  of  lightning,  the 
first  syllable  being  apparently  allied  to  Isl. 
Su.-0.  5J*tn-a,  fulgere,  splendere. 

[To  SKEYTCH,  v.  n.  To  skate.  West  of.  S. 
V.  Sketch.] 

[Skettcher,  8.    A  skater,  ibid.] 

[Skrytches,  Skettciiers,  Skeyts,  s.  pL 
Skates,  ibid.] 

SKIACH  (gutt.),  s.  The  berry  of  the  haw- 
thorn,  Moray.  Ir.  and  Gael,  sciogf  a  haw- 
thorn ;  »geaeh,  sgeachog^  a  haw. 

SEIB,  «.    A  stroke,  Aberd. 

Bat.  waes  my  heart  for  Petrie  Gib, 

Tiie  carli«*8  head  *twas  scaw*t ; 
Upo'  the  crown  he  got  a  tJab. 

That  gart  him  yowll  and  claw*t 
(nkriatmaa  Ba'mg,  Skinnei'M  AHmc  Poet,,  ^  128. 

Allied  perhape  to  Oerm.  $ehieb-en,  to  shove,  to  push, 
tothmst 

SKIBE,  «.  A  niggardly  fellow,  West  and 
South  of  S.    y.  Skybald. 

"iSM^  a  worthless  fellow,  Skyball,  the  same;" 
Oall.  fiicycL 

.  SUbe  is  often  need,  Border,  -in  a  general  sense,  as 
denoting  contempt.  The  particular  application  is 
determined  by  the  epithet  conjoined.  Tnas,  a  windy 
ikibe  denotes  a  braggart,  a  nettle  stibe,  a  mean  par- 
simonioas  fellow. 

[SEIBRIE,  Skibbrie,  adj.  Worthless;  ap- 
plied  to  stuff  of  any  kind,  Banffs.  Y: 
Skeebrie.] 

SKICHEN  (gutt.),  Skiken,  s.  A  disgust  at 
food  from  one's  being  too  nice  in  the 
taste,  Meams,  Banffs. 

Gael,  seiothaigh-am,  to  tire  ;  or  »c^ath,  Tomiting. 
8n.-G.  fly,  however,  signifies  aversion,  horror.  We 
nay  perhaps  view  Skkhen  as  having  a  common  origin 
with  Steich. 

To  SKID,  r.  ft.  1.  To  slide,  Dumfr.  V. 
Skytk,  r. 


2.  To  look  obliquely  at  any  object,  to  look 
asquint,  Ang. 

The  radical  term  is  IsL  «£aa,  a  primitive  particle 
denoting  disjunction  ;  whence  ashacld,  disjunctim, 
■eparatim ;  G.  Andr.  This  in  the  root  of  a  number 
ox  8.  words  bearing  this  sense ;  as,  Skaeh^  Slaik, 
Skahie,  Stellie,  q.  v. 

Skiddie,  adj.  Squint,  oblique,  Aug.;  a 
skiddie-lookf  a  squint  look,    oynon.,  Skellie. 

To  SKIFF,  Skift,  v.  a.  and  n.  1.  To  move 
lightly  and  smoothly  along,  to  move  as 
scarcely  touching  the  ground,  S. 

Use  not  to  $kifl  athort  the  ^ait. 

MaUland  PoetM,  p.  829. 

High  owre  my  head  the  sheep  in  paclu, 
I  see  them  mice-like  ak^fl. 

A,  WiUoH^t  Poems,  1790,  p.  215.    . 

The  dew  stood  skiuklan  on  her  feet, 
As  she  gaed  tkiffan  owre  the  gT«en. 

Pidbm'f  Poem$,  1788,  p.  09. 
V.  Mum  Chaibtis. 

i.e..  Let  it  be  yonr  custom  to  move  lightly  through 
the  streets. 

Kind  muse,  skiff  U>  the  bent  away. 
To  try  anes  mair  the  landart  lay. 

Ravuajf'M  Pvems,  ii.  58. 

Ye  watchful  guardians  of  the  fair. 

Who  skiff  on.  wings  of  ambient  air. 

Ibid,,  p.  214. 
V.  Bu.<mxE. 

It  may  be  originally  the  same  with  E.  skip ;  IsL 
skop-a,  discurrere.  But  Su.-6.  ski/tea  sig  is  rendered, 
superbe  incedere ;  and  sk\ft  seems  indeed  to  include 
the  idea  of  pride  as  well  as  of  levity. 

2.  To  glide  over,  to  pass  any  thing  in  a  slight 
way,  S.B.    V.  Scoup,  v\  2. 

[3.  To  rain  or  snow  very  slightly,  S. 

4.  To  do  any  kind  of  work  in  a  hasty  or  care- 
less manner;  often  followed  by  the  prep. 
owre  or  by,  Clydes«,  Banffs.] 

5.  To  cause  a  flat  stone  to  skip  along  the 
surface  of  a  body  of  water,  S.  V.  Scodp, 
0.2. 

[6.  To  graze  or  hurt  slightly,  S. 

7.  To  remove  dust  or  any  light  substance  by 
a  gentle  motion  or  action,  S.] 

Skiff,  Skift,  «.  [1.  A  sliglit  movement, 
action,  touch,  stroke,  or  rub,  o.] 

2.  A  slight  or  flying  shower,  S.B. 

The  idea  seems  borrowed  from  that  of  sudden 
change ;  Su.-G.  skifw-a,  mutare,  skifl,  intervallum ;  as 
a  sk^  is  opposed  to  rain  ;  or  as  allied  to  Skift,  v. 

[3.  A  skip ;  also,  the  act  of  skipping ;  as,  of 
a  flat  stone  over  the  surface  of  water,  S. 

4.  A  slight  graze  or  hurt,  S. 

5.  A  slightly  whi/.zing  sound ;  as  made  by  a 
body  •kiffing  through  the  air,  S.] 
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6.  Art,  or  facility  in  doing  any  thing,  S.B. 

TnhMy  allied  to  Moea.-G.  ya-4:f{fl,  makiog^  frooi 
akmpam,  faoers. 

[Skiffter,  8.  A  very  slight  shower ;  used  as 
a  dimin.  of  ski/t^  West  of  S.,  Banff.s.] 

[To  Skiffeu,  SKiFTEK^r.  It.  To  rain,  snow,  or 
hail  very  gently,  ibid.] 

SKIFFIE,  «•  A  name  given  to  the  tab  or 
box  used  for  bringing  up  coals  from  the 
pit,  S. 

*'Ther«  were  employed  at  least  two  men  at  the 
windUMS,  putting  np  the  coala  in  tJtifies,  termed 
hntches."  P.  Campaie,  Stiriings.  Stotist  Acc.zv.  331. 

Apparently  from  E.  skiff,  as  boat  is  used  to  signify 
attth. 

SKIFT,  s,  A  broad  ridge  of  land,  as  distin- 
guished from  Laing^  a  narrow  ridge,  Orkn.; 
from  Su.-G.  »kift^  intervallum,  a  division, 
Bkifi-^i^  to  divide.     Shed  is  nearly  synon. 

.   To  SKIO,  V.  a.     To  flog ;  the  same  with  Skeeg 
and  Skig^  Aberd. 

Skio,  »•    A  stroke  on  the  breech,  ibid. 

SKIG6A,  8.    The  sail  of  a  vessel,  Shetl. 

ToSKIGGLE,  r.  a.  To  spill.    V.  Skintcle. 

[SKIKEN,*.  Disgust,  Banffs.  V.  Skiciien.] 

[Skiken,  adj.  Haughty;  showing  contempt 
and  disgust,  ibid.] 

[To  Skiken,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  disgust ;  to  be- 
come disgusted,  ibid.] 

[SKILDERIN,  «.  A  smooth  glazed  surface, 
Shell.  Dan.  akildrery  to  point.] 

[To  SKILE,  Skyle,  r.  a.  To  disperse,  Clvdes. 
V.  Skah^] 

[Skile,  #.    Dispersion,  ibid.] 

SKILL,  8.    Return.     [V.  Skyld.] 

**  I  yield  me,  ichir,  and  do  me  nocht  to  smart,— 

'*  I  sanf  yoorifl,  supnoin  it  be  no  sk-ill,*^ 

— ny  waresoon  •omd  be  [riclitl  nmal  but  thVt 

King  Hart,  i.  51.  ii  7. 

lal.  JtU,  redditio,  Pinkertou.  It  is  allied  to  Sn.O. 
t^ffl-a,  debit um  solvere. 

SIQLL,  Skyl,  Skyll,  8.    1.  Cause,  reason. 

Bot  sea  tbow  gpekys  sa  nidily, 

It  is  p?et  »kyU  men  cbost^  - 

lliai  proud  wordis,  till  that  tbou  knaw 

The  rycht,  and  bow  it  as  thou  aw. 

Barbour,  ix.  751,  BIS. 

Mtmmm  is  substituted,  Edit.  1620. 

Oft  times  is  better  bald  nor  len, 
And  tbis  is  my  »kiU  and  ressone  quby  ; 
Fall  evill  to  knaw  ar  mony  men. 
And  to  be  crsbbit  settis  littil  by. 

CAnm.,  &  P.,  iil  225. 
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Sh^  occurs  in  tbe  same  sense  in  Teat  Thwna$, 

Ffor  here  no  longer  may  thu  dwell, 

I  shal  tel  tbe  skyl  wherfore. 
To  morrow  on  the  Hcl,  a  fowle  fende, 

Among  these  folke  shal  chess  his  fee  : 
Thou  art  a  fayre  man  and  a  hende« 

Fful  wele  I  wot  he  wil  chese  the. 

MS.  Ca,nbt\  JamUAon^t  Pop.  BalU,  it  25. 

It  is  written  skeh,  in  MS.  Cotton. 

An<l  I  sal  tele  ye  a  skfle,  &c 

MinstrtUy  Border,  U.  28a 

2.  Proof,  argument. 


-Till  the  knycht  the  prys  gawe  thai, 


That  smate  Willame  the  Ramsay 
Throw-owte  the  hede,  and  a  sk^ll 
Thai  schawyt  til  enfors  thare-til. 
And  sayd.  it  wes  jastyug  of  were. 
And  he,  tnat  mast  engrewyt  there, 
Suld  have  the  grettast  prvs,  wyth  thi 
That  he  engrewyt  honestly. 

Wgnlown,  viil  35.  IS7. 

3.  Approbation,  or  regard.  /  hoe  nae  still  of 
Atm,  or  t^,  i.e.,  no  favourable  opinion,  S.B. 

'*  *  I  bave  little  skill  of  any  of  her  kind,'  said  Adam, 
*  afid  I  am  sure  you  cannot  nelp  blessing  the  merciful 
Providence  which  hath  kept  them  asunder.— My  noble 
master  marry  a  Papist ! '"  St.  Johnst.,  ii.  224. 

This  is  merely  an  oblique  use  of  the  term  as  denot- 
ing proof.  It  had  originally  been  employed  to  signify 
thai  one  could  not  judge  of  a  person  or  thing,  as  hav- 
ing had  no  trial,  or  opportunity  of  probation.  The 
IsL  V.  is  used  in  a  similar  manner.  Jifier  ski/st,  sapio, 
G.  Andr.,  p.  213. 

Sn.-0.  shcLel,  skii,  ratio,  probatio  ;  An/oera,  syna 
shad,  to  bring  forward  his  reasons ;  Ihre,  Dao.  skit!, 
A.'S,  seple,  id.  Isl.  Su.-G.  akil  ia,  disjungere,  separ- 
are ;  primarily  applied  to  external  objects,  and  metapb. 
to  the  mind. 

Skilly,  Skeely,  adj.  1.  Intelligent,  skil- 
ful in  any  profession  or  art,  S. ;  pron. 
8ieelyj  Aberd. 

The  king  sits  in  Dumferline  town. 
Drinking  the  blude-red  wine  ; 
"  0  whare  will  I  get  a  skecljf  skipper, 
"  To  sail  this  new  ship  of  mine  ? 

Minstrdsy  Border,  iiL  64. 

Upon  your  milk  your  skilly  hand  you'll  try, 
And  gee*s  a  feast  o't,  as  we're  coining  by. 

Ross*s  NeUnore,  p.  95. 

2.  Having  real  or  supposed  skill  in  curing 
diseases  in  man  or  beast ;  as,  ^*  He's  an 
unco  skeely  body,**  S. 

3.  Endowed  with  the  knowledge  which  was 
supposed  to  enable  one  to  counteract 
the  power  of  magic,  South  of  S. 

"Certain  rules  and  remedies,  no  less  strange  than 
ridiculous,  were  prescribed  by  skilly  auld  wives, 
whereby  the  charms  of  the  fairies  miglit  be  averted.  *' 
Edin.  Mag.,  April  1820,  p.  ^4. 

Sa.-G.  skaelig,  rational  ;  Isl.  skialliij-ur,  prudent ; 
skiallitjr  tnadr,  homo  disertus  et  consideratus  ;  O. 
Andr. 

SKILLOCKS,  8.  pi.     Wild  mustard,  Ren- 

frewshire ;  the  same  with  Sieliochf  q.  v. 

"The  weeds  which  abound  in  com  fields  arc, -—wild 
muatard,  or  skillock^,  sinapis  arA'ensis,'*  &c.  Wilson's 
Renfrewshire,  p.  137. 

H  2 
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[SKILM,  «•  The  cream  and  milk  adhering 
to  the  inside  of  an  unwashed  milk-pail,  ShetL 
Den.  $ivnmelj  mould.] 

[Skilmt, adf.  Applied  to  milk  tainted  by  the 
iroporitj  of  the  vessel  containing  it,  ibid. 
Den.  ikunb^  mouldy.] 

To  SKILTy  V.  n.  To  move  quickly  and 
lightly ;  dtelpt  synon. 

T%tn  Tan  kevt  iheep,  and  there  it  was 
Wkere  the  rea-hair'cl  glyed  wanton  lass 
Did  Mkm  through  woooh,  owre  banks  and  brae-H, 
With  her  Mind  get,  who.  Poets  sayes, 
Oonld  ahoot  as  well  as  those  that  sees. 

GeUauTg  Poems,  p.  6d. 

Tim  ii  mod  m  Ettr.  For.  as  aignifying,  to  skip. 

**Whftt  gara  ye  luck  aae  blae,  bairn? — Ye're  juste 
fike  the  lave :  ye  gang  aw  skUtin  about  the  streets  half 
■aked,  an' than  ye  maun  ait  an'  birsle  yoursela  afore 
the  €i«  at  hame.'^    Marriage,  ii.  131. 

As  the  T.  SeuU  aignifiea  to  beat,  and  is  synon.  with 
8U^;  the  latter  Ming  transferred  to  quick  motion, 
•r  elnlrii^  the  ground  with  rapidity ;  perhaps  Skill  is 
a  Taiiety  of  SeuU^  used  in  the  same  secondary 


To  SKUiT,  r.  w.     To  drink  copiously,  to 

swill,  with  the  prep,  at ;  OalL 

**  WiM  was  dealt  roun* ;  I  Mteil  at  it ;  but  had  I 
dnmk  at  it  till  yet,  it  wad  na  hae  doitered  me. "  Gall. 
KaeyeL,  p.  419. 

Skilt,  8.    A  draught.     **  SkiUs^  drinks  of  any 
thing  ;r  ibid. 

Skiltino,  «.     The  act  of  drinking  deeply. 


Thia  wnms  merelv  a  provincial  variety  of  S.B.  Skolt, 
apL  hgr  the  leamea  Rnddiman,  pocula  eximanire,  and 
•bvienaly  formed  from  sJtol,  shut,  a  drinking  vessel. 
Y.  Skul,  a,  and  Skolk,  Skolt,  v.,  also  Scold,  Scoli^ 
id.  laL  Mkol-a  and  Ihm.  tikylUtr,  as  most  probably 
havnig  a  common  origin,  signify  to  wash,  eluere,  lavare : 
fli  9k^U  mmtden,  **  to  waah  the  mouth  ;"  Wolff. 


To  SKIMEy  Sky3IE,  v.  n.  To  glance  or 
eleam  with  reflected  li^ht,  Lanarks.  It 
diflTers  from  Skimmer^  which  seems  to  have 
a  common  origin ;  as  Skimmer  is  often  ap* 
plied  to  the  luminous  object  itself. 


lliat  sillie  May  gade  linkin*  hame 
Dall  as  the  Iamb  on  lea— 
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"An*  whar  hae  ye  been,  dear  dochter  mine, 
"  For  joy  tkimes  frae  yoar  ee  ?  " 

A.-S.  aetm-oji,  9cim-ian,  aplendere,  fulgere,  corrua 
Lye  ;  **  to  gUster,  glitter,  or  shine  ;"  Somner. 

Smns,  «•    ^The  glance  of  reflected  light, 
iUd. 

His  mantle  was  o*  the  ttime  o'  licht. 
That  ffUnts  frae  the  emerant  green, 

An'  his  bannet  blue  o*  skyran  hue 
Outshone  the  heaven's  sheen. 

£din.  Mag.  Oct.  1818,  p.  827. 

licfat  was  her  sten,  as  the  yanldest  dae's 

That  skifEi  the  neather-bell ; 
An*  the  skimt  o'  her  een  was  the  dewy  sheen 

0^  the  bonny  crystal-well. 
Ladg  Mary  o*  Cmignethan,  ibid.  July,  1819,  p.  525. 

sdmta,  splendor,  fulgor;  tunnan  tcima,  aolis 


splendor ;  a^en-aeima,  crupusculum,  tlio  twilight.  Isl. 
acimo,  lux  parva,  crepera  ;  rima  lucifera,  q.  **a  chink 
that  admita  the  light;"  Su.-G.  skamm^  subobscurua  ; 
(verm,  tchiem-en,  obscure  lucere,  whence  Mod.  Sax. 
tektnmert  crepusculum. 

Thia  term,   as  respecting   light,   is  very  ancient; 
Moes.-G.  skehna  denoting  a  lantern.  Job.  18,  3. 

To  Skimmer,  v.  n.  and  a.  1.  To  flicker,  as 
applied  to  light,  S. 

A.-S.  trym»>iaif,  Su.-6.  sivmr^a.  Germ,  ftehimmer-n^ 
radiare. 

•  .    - 

i.  Thfe  inconstant  motion  of  the  rays  of  li<]jht, 
\then  refletrted  from  a  liquid  surface  sliglitly 
agitated,  Lanarks. 

3.  To  have  a  flaunting  appearance:  applied 
to  females  when  lightly  and  showily  dressed, 
Avrs.,  Lanarks. 

And  quhan  she  cam  into  the  kirk, 

She  tkimmei'd  like  the  sun  ; 
The  belt  that  was  about  her  waist 

Was  aw  wi'  pearls  bedone. 

BaUaaf  Sir  Thomas  and  Fair  Anvf. 

The  day  was  sunny,  he  saw  a  Ixsnny 

Youn^  lass  come  skimerin*  by  ; 
The  smirking  girl,  like  glancin*  picarl. 

Made  a*  his  young  heartstrings  to  dirl. 

T,  ScoU's  Poeau,  p.  333. 

[4.  To  scatter,  to  dust,  lightly  or  quickly  over 
the  surface  of  anything,  BanfFs. 

5.  To  fall  in  a  very  light  drizzling  shower,  ibid.] 

6.  To  act  or  walk  quickly,  Roxb. ;  perhaps  q» 
to  move  with  the  rapidity  of  a  ray  of  light. 

Waehter  views  the  Germ,  word  as  a  frequentative 
from  jcAiiJi-en,  obscure  lucere.     V.  Ski  me. 

7.  To  glide  lightly  and  speedily,  as  one  does 
over  boggy  ground,  Perths. 

8.  Applied  to  the  flight  of  a  swallow  near  the 
surface  of  smooth  water,  Fife. 

Skimmer,  Skimmerin,  s.  1.  The  flickering 
of  the  rays  of  light,  Lanarks. 

[2.  A  very  light  shower ;  also,  a  slight  sprink- 
ling of  any  fine  powdery  substance,  BanfFs.] 

3.  A  low  flight,  Fife. 

Skimmerin,  adj\  [1.  Faint,  flickering,  un- 
steady]. A  skimmerin  look,  that  peculiar 
look  which  characterises  an  idiot  or  a 
lunatic,  S.B.,  as  perhaps  originally  descrip- 
tive of  the  faint  glare  of  the  disordered  eye. 

The  application  of  the  Teut.  term  to  the  eye,  when 
in  a  disordered  state,  corresponds  with  our  use  of  the 
term.  Schemeringhe  in  d*ooghe,  auffusio ;  cum  jiebe- 
cnlae  muscae,  et  id  genus  alia  oculia  obveraantur ; 
Kilian. 

[2.  Light,  drizzling,  or  powdery,  BanfFs.] 

Germ.  $chimmfr,  a  dim  or  faint  glare  of  light ;  Su.-G. 
skgmm-a,  obumbrare,sil*tf mm,  obscurus.  For  I  hre  justly 
views  A. -S.  tcgmr-ian,  in  this  aense,  as  radically  dif- 
ferent from  the  word  of  the  same  form  signifying  to- 
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thine.  He  ooodadet  that  the  Scythio  root  denoted 
■omething  faintly  ehininff,  or  in  an  intermediate  state 
between  ofaacnnty  and  brightness,  from  the  use  of 
lfoee.-0.  ^tdwM,  for  a  lantern.  Job.  xviii.  3.  A.-S. 
scymr-toA,  **  nnbrare,  inumbrare.  To  cast  a  shadow  ; 
Bdg.  tcknmer-tm^  whereof  oar  shinuritiff,  for  an  imper- 
fect lights  like  nnto  that  of  the  twilight  ;**  Somner. 

[SKIMPy «.  Good  liumonrLHl  banter,  raillciy, 
Shetl.  Dan.  sHemt^  jest,  joke,  sport.] 

[To  Skimp,  v.  a.  To  joke,  banter,  ibid.  Dan. 
Mendty  bl.  stiemta^  id.] 

[Skimpin,  pari.  adj.  Joking,  scoffing,  tra- 
ducing, ibid.] 

SKIN,  «•  1.  A  particle,  a  single  grain, 
Aberd. 

2.  A  small  quantity,  ibid. 

In  both  these  senses  are  the  phrases  used,  **  a  $L'm 
[on  com,**  "a  «itm  of  sand,"  "a  tkin  [of]  salt/'  £c. 

Perhaps  allied  to  Sa.-G.  sk^n,  Tciit.  fk-hijn,  Germ. 
JcAcM,  forma,  speeies';  Su.>G.  id-hi-a,  apparere,  speciem 
prae  ae  ferre ;  Tent.  tckyU'tH,  id. 

SKIN,  s»  A  temi  applied  to  a  person,  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  greatest  contempt ;  ns, 
•*  Ye*re  nacthing  but  a  nasty  «it<«,*'  S. 

Perhaps  merely  a  figurative  use  of  tlie  K  word  as 
denoting  a  bosk.  Isl.  fleini,  howe%'er,  has  a  similar 
acceptation ;  Kowo  nauci,  Haldorsun. 

[Skix-Claes,  5.  pL  Waterproof  overalls, 
Shetl.] 

Skin-Flint,  #.  A  covetous  wretch,  one 
wlio,  if  possible,  would  tuke  the  stin  off  a 
Jlint 

'"It  would  bare  been  long/ said  Oldbuck, — '  ere  my 
womaakind  ooold  hA\fi  made  such  a  reasonable  bargain 
with  that  old  tkim-MinL**    Antiquary,  i.  255, 

Both  Dr.  Johns;  and  Mr.  Todd  mention  this  word, 
but  without  any  example.  Grose  indeed  gives  it  as  a 
«^"^  wMwi  •  ••an  avaricious  man  or  woman  ;"  Class. 
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SKINCHEON  o'  drinl.  The  same  with 
Skubef  Fife;  perhaps  from  the  S.  v.  to  slink. 

SKINK,  s.  1.  A  shin  of  beef.  In  this 
sense  the  term  is  used  in  Mearns,  and  per- 
haps in  other  northern  counties. 

This  term,  altboogh  with  an  inipn#per  orthography, 
occurs  in  a  cnrioiis  medical  prescription. 

"The  materials  of  spcnnatick  mcilicament  ingcn* 
dring  seed. — 0/Uviwj  crfatures,  the  brains  of  sparrows, 
cocks  stones,  bolls  pisel,  hatts  pisel,  civet,  oysters, 
musk,  srinihi.'*    St.  (Germain's  Koyal  l*hysician,  p.  64. 

2.  Soup  made  of  shins  of  beef,  S. ;  soup  of  any 
kind,  West  of  S. 

"  Scotch  $kmk,  which  is  a  pottage  of  strong  nutri- 
ment, is  made  with  the  knees  and  sinews  of  beef,  but 
long  boiled."    Bacon's  Nat.  Hist.,  ap.  Johns. 

Gaid  barley  broth  and  skinL  came  next, 
Wi'  raisins  and  plumilamis  inixt. 

Shirr^s  PoeiM,  p.  210 

Sn.-G.  ^d-fjiia,  Belg.  Germ.  9chiHok,  A.-8.  srtanc,  a 
gammon.  A.-SL  scene,  howe%*er,  signifies  drink, 
potus.  * 


Skink-Brotii,  «.  The  same  with  Slintj  soup 
made  of  shins  of  beef,  S.B. 

Skink-Houou,  8.  Tlie  leg-joint  or  shhi  of 
beef  used  in  making  the  soup  called  fkinky 
S* 

Skink-Plait,  s.    a  plate  for  holding  soup. 

"The  air  sail  haue—ane  butter  plait,  ane  fJkink-nlaii, 
aae  beif  plait,  ane  luggit  disch,"  cc.  Balfour's  Frac- 
ticks,  pi^ 

SKINK,  Skynk,  9.  1.  Drink,  in  a  general 
sense,  S. 

"The  wine !— there  was  hardly  half  a  mutchkin,  and 
pair,  thin,  fnsionleas  sIriwZ*  it  was."    St.  Ronan,  iiL  165. 

A.*8w  sreac,  potus ;  calix,  poculum ;  Tent.  $chtnek- 
wifm,  vinam  douativum. 

[2.  A  draught,  drink ;  also,  a  drinking  bout, 
a  booze,  Clydes.] 

To  Skink,  Skyxk,  9.  a.  and  n.  1 .  To  pour  out 
liquor  of  any  kind  for  drinking. 

And  for  thir  tithingis  in  fliikoun  and  in  skull 
Thay  tkimk  the  wyue,  and  wauchtis  cH>wpyii  full. 

Doug.  Virgil,  210,  6. 

Tlie  r.  is  still  used  in  this  sense,  T^narks.,  often  as 
synon.  with  K.  to  Decant. 

This  seems  the  primary  sense ;  8u.>G.  skaenk-a. 
Franc  ^ttHk-em,  Dan.  tktnk-tr.  Germ,  schenk-en,  potum 
infnndere.  Hence  Franc,  nkinko,  Alem.  Bctnke,  Germ. 
sgAcrJ^  pincema,  a  butler;  synon.  with  A.>S.  burle; 
Gecm.  en-^cktHk,  the  chief  butler  who  presentett  the 
cup  to  the  Emperor  at  the  feast  on  occasion  of  his 
coronation ;  trb-achenk,  a  hereditary  butler ;  from  A.-S. 
•rmr,  drink. 

2.  To  make  a  libation,  to  pour  out  in  making 
an  offering  to  the  gods.  [In  modern  times 
to  fill  glasses  and  drink  healths,  S.] 

Now  skjfMk  and  offer  Jupiter  cowpis  full. 
And  in  your  prayeris  an«l  orisoiii:!  iu  fere 
Do  call  aponn  Anchises  my  fader  dere. 

Doug.  Virgil^  209,  S3. 

ris  tibate  JoTi,  Virg. 


3.  To  serve  drink ;  a  sense  still  retained  in  E. 

Call  on  onr  patroun,  common  God  diuyiie  is, 
And  with  gude  will  do  skifnk  and  birll  the  wynis. 

Doug.  Virgil,  250,  49. 

4.  [To  drink  in  company,  to  share  one's 
liquor].  To  tiink  over^  to  drink  together, 
in  order  to  settle  or  confinn  and  formally 
to  renounce ;  as  in  the  case  of  a  vender 
drinking  the  health  of  a  buyer,  by  way  of 
confirming  the  bargain,  and  wishing  him 
enjoyment  of  what  he  has  purchased,  S. 

"  If  this  had  not  been,  I  should  have  nklnled  ovrr 
and  foregone  my  part  of  paradise  and  salvation,  for  a 
breakfast  of  deaa  moth-eaten  earth."  Kutherford's 
Lett.,  P.  i.,  cp.  88. 

[To  SKINK,  V.  a.  and  «.  1.  To  scatter,  dis- 
perse ;  split,  sepanite ;  as,  *'  Noo,  we  man 
sl-ink  awa'  hanie/'  Clydes.] 
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.  **To  break  in  pieces  by  weight  or  pressure  ;** 
OL  Surv.  Moray. 

8.  ^  To  crush  the  sides  of  any  thing,  as  of  an 
eggy  together  ;**  ibid« 

[Sir.  ddngra,  to  dispme,  watter,  break  up.  The  v. 
S&mkf  is  still  UMd  ;  as  in  the  common  advice  given  to 
one  making  gruel — tkmk  U  weel,  Le.,  while  stirring  it 


[Skink,  «.  1.  Splittinff,  the  act  of  splitting; 
also,  cleavage ;  as,  .^  Ilk  stane  has  a  skink 
o*  its  aiR,**  i.e.,  its  own  line  of  cleavage, 
Clydes. 

8.  A  small  portion  or  fragment ;  a  chip,  shred, 
tatter ;  also,  a  small  Quantity ;  as,  ^  Gane 
a*  skinl/*  gone  to  shreds  or  tatters ;  a  atink 
o*  $autf  a  small  quantity  of  salt,  Lanarks. 

8*  A  crush  or  smash ;  also,  the  sudden  pres- 
sure, stroke,  or  blow  by  which  it  is 
produced ;  as  ^  He  brak  it  wi'  a  skint  o'  his 
heel,-  Clydes.] 

[Skinkle,  SKINKI.IN,  Skixkling,  S.  1.  A 
sprinkling  or  scattering  in  small  quantities, 
as  of  salt,  sugar,  etc.;  also,  a  sprinkling  or 
spilling,  as  of  water,  ibid.] 

2.  A  very  small  portion  or  quantity,  ibid., 
01.  Burns. 

IVannces  gives  O.E.    "Scantlyon,  or  ttanliyone,** 
rendering  it  JSjuitmnm,  a  word  I  can  find  in  no  other 


To  Skinkle,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  sprinkle,  to 
scatter,  to  spill  in  small  quantities,  Clydes., 
Meams,  Eain.;  sometimes  pron.  skigffle ; 
synon.  acuitle* 

Skinklino,  adj.  Applied  to  meat  that  is 
tainted  or  out  of  season,  and  ungrateful  to 
the  palate,  Meanis. 

To  SKINKLE,  v.  n.  1.  To  sparkle,  to 
shine,  S.  [part.  pr.  tkinklviy  skinklan^  skink" 
fancf.] 

Hie  deeding  that  fair  Annet  had  on. 
It  9kinU«t  in  their  een. 

Jtitsou'a  &  Songs,  iL  190. 


-The  gay  mantel 


Was  skinktand  in  the  sone. 

Ja»MS(m*$  Popular  Bali.y  i.  345. 

Bqaire  Pope  bat  husks  his  skinliin  patches, 
0'  heathen  tatters. 

Bunts,  iv.  860. 

2.  To  make  a  showy  appearance,  S.O. 

— There,  midst  lang  yellow  ranks 
O'  gowans  on  sweet  Cartha*s  hanks, 
Row't  in  a  sktnUan  plaid, 
Sonne*  loud  the  Scottiiih  Muse*»  horn. — 

A,  ll'i/son's  Poans,  1790,  p.  505. 

Evidently  a  freqnentatire  from  Moes-G.  sktm-an, 
Sa.-G.  sJkin-a,  A.-S.  »cin-an,  fulgere. 


Skinkle,  8,  rOIeam,  glancing.]  *'  Lustre, 
shining;**  Ol.  Surv.  Ayrs.,  p.  693. 

Skixklin,  8.  The  sparkling  of  a  bright 
irradiation,  Ayrs. 

SKINY,  $.  "Packthread,**  S.  Sir  J.  Sin- 
clair's Obscrv.,  p.  127. 

He  derivea  it  from  ckoivos.  It  is  pron.  q.  skeenyie, 
£.  ttttin  of  thread  is  probably  allied. 

SKIO,  «.     A  hut  in  which   fish  are   dried, 

Shetl. 

*'The  same  domestic — had  observed — a  deserted 
skh,  or  fisherman's  hut,  and  suggested  that  they  should 
oocupy  it  for  the  night"    The  Pirate,  iii.  41. 

V.  8KBOy  which  seems  the  established  orthography. 

[To  SKIONE,  V.  a.  To  ascertain  (by  a 
method  well  known  to  fowl-keepers) 
whether  a  hen  is  about  to  lay  an  egg, 
Shetl.  .  Dan.  skionnej  Swed.  skoujay  to 
ascertain.] 

•  To  SKIP,  r.  a.  To  mnke  a  thin  stono  skim 
along  the  surface  of  water,.  Berwicks. ; 
synon.  Skiff  and  SquitTj  q.  v. 

SKIP,  «.  The  person  who,  in  Curling^  plays 
the  last  of  his  party ;  and  who  is  also  the 
judge  or  director  as  to  the  mode  of  playing 
the  game  to  all  on  his  side,  Dumfr.,  Gall. 

"It  adds  not  a  little  to  the  honour  of  the  Kirkpa- 
tricians,  that  one  of  the  rink!>.  headed  on  the  part  of 
Wamphray  by  Mr.  H.  Currie,  was  never  before  con- 
qnerea  on  any  ice  since  he  became  skin — an  honour 
which  he  has  long  and  very  deservedly  held. "  Caledon. 
Mercury,  Feb.  8,  1823. 

Stt.-0.  lal.  sibfp-o,  ordinare,  constitnere,  tikipafag,  jus 
dicere ;  Tent,  schepen,  senator,  decuria,  judex. 

SKIP,  lerhi.     Denoting  state  or  condition,  as 

in  foreskipy  herrieakipj  kissieskipy  nouriskipy 

&c. 

This  term  corresponds  to  Su.-G.  skap,  Belg.  schap. 
Germ,  mhafi,  A.-S.  sc/yv,  E.  »hip ;  ail  from  the  v. 
denoting  action  or  coa^titution,  h^u.-0.  skap'O,  creare, 

SKIPPARE,  Skipper,  s.  1.  A  shipmaster; 
but  now  generally  appropriated  to  the 
master  of  a  sloop,  barge,  or  passage-boat,  S. 

Himself  as  skippare  hynt  the  stere  on  hand, 
Himself  as  maister  gan  maryoaris  command. 

Doua.  VirgU,  133,  23. 

The  skiper  had  gar  land  thee  at  the  Bas». 

Evergreen^  it.  71. 

'^Someof  Kirkaldy«Xr>;>;>ers,  Crowner  Hamilton  also, 
wonld  have  been  at  the  trying  of  their  fire  works  on 
the  King's  ships."   Baillie's  Lett.,  i.  167.    V.  Skilly. 

It  is  still  sometimes  applied,  but  rather  in  a  familiar 
way,  to  shipmasters  of  a  nieher  order,  S. 

Su.-G.  skepjHire^  anc.  skipart,  A.-S.  sci^Hir,  Belg. 
tehipper.  Germ,  schijffer. 

2.  In  the  fisheries,  it  is  used  in  a  sense  still 
lower,  as  denoting  one  of  the  men  who 
superintends  other  four|  having  the  charge 
of  a  cobUy  S. 
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Tbese  [cobles]  are  used  only  iii  the  herring  fishing, 
h  carrying  4  men  and  a  skip^r^  with.  8  nets.'*    P. 

Oldhanistocks,  Statist.  Acc.»  vii.  407. 

*'The  akippers,  or  men  who  have  the  charge  of  the 

boata,  and  jgive  directions  when  to  draw  the  nets, 

have  for  their  wages  during  the  fishing  season  61.  with 

4  bolb  of  oatmeal,  Ac.**    Ibid.,  xl  93. 

SKIRDOCH,  adj.  1.  FKrtiug ;  an  epithet 
applied  to  a  coxcomb^  or  a  coquette,  Fife. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Dan.  slieirts,   a   jest,    raillery ; 
akiertM-tr,  to  jeer,  to  banter ;  slxrter,  a  jeerer. 

2.  Easily  scared  or  frightened,  ibid.  Skeigh, 
synon. 

SKIRE,  Skyuk,  adj.  Purc,  mere  ;  as,  *'  a 
sUre  fool;**  S.B.,  Kudd.     V.  Schire. 

To  SKI  KG  E,  r.  a.  .  To  pour  a  liquid  forcibly 
backwards  and  forwards  from  one  vessel  to 
another,  in  order  to  mellow  it ;  applied  to 
fermented  liquors ;  Fife. 

Skiroe,  8.     A  flash  or  dash  of  water;  as,  '^I 

fat  my  kutes  brunt  wi'  a  sktrge  out  o*  the 
ail-pat ;"  ibid. ;  synon.  Jilp  and  JUL 

Vt,  eaeoHraouer  la  **the  dale  of  a  (ships)  pumpe, 
whereby  the  water  is  passetl  out;*'  Cotgr.  Gael. 
aehrd-am,  however,  also  aqHttflTfim,  to  spirt,  to  (jquirt, 
la  probably  the  origin  ;  whence  aciordain  and  sfjuinlain^ 
a  sqnirt.  O'Reilly  gives  these  words  as  having  the 
same  meaning  in  Insh,  although  overlooked  in  both 
lonna  by  O'Brien. 

SKIRGIFFIN,  s.  A  half-grown  female. 
V.  Skaikoiffnock. 

SKIRISFUKISDAY,  Skviktiil kisdaye,  *. 

The  Thursday  before  Good-Friday. 

^ ''Item,  foorty  drying  claithis  of  all  sortes — Deli  vent 
zii  in  the  chalmer  on  Skirit-furudatf  at  the  wesching 
of  the  pnre  folkis  fete."  Inventories,  A.  1561,  p.  156. 
— **Togidder  with  ano  onklie  raercate  on  ^tterdaye, 
and  thrie  ^eirlie  faircs,  viz.  the  Brst  thairoflf  yeirlie 
iponn  SkytrihurUdatfe,  the  secund  thairoff  at  Lambes, 
the  third  thairoflf  at  the  feast  of  Martimes  iu  winter. " 
Acts  Ja.  VI.,  1621,  Ed.  1814,  p.  &42. 

**Item  be  the  Quenis  grace  precept  to  Mr.  John 
Balfoor  for  the  service  to  be  done  on  Skyristhurindny 
nixtocnm  in  Falkland,  to  xix  vii^nis  xxxiiij  einis  of 
holane  claith  the  eine  x  s.  .  .  xnj  li."  Pub.  Rec. 
It  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  Thesaurcr's  Accounts, 
in  the  reigns  of  James  IV.  and  V. 

Sn.-O.  tkaertoradaif,  id.  Ihre  says  that  it  is  thus 
denominated,  "  either  because  thcctuirch  prepares  her- 
self for  a  more  solemn  celebration  of  the  day  of  our 
Lord's  passion  bv  greater  purity  of  life ;  or  because 
it  was  anciently  the  custom  to  wank  the  feet  of  tht  poor 
who  were  assembled  on  this  day ;  or  because  christians 
then  purified  themselves  from  earthly  things,  a  cincri- 
bus  pnr^mnt,  as  on  this  day  they  sprinkled  their 
heads  with  ashes."  It  still  retains  this  name  in 
Sweden.  It  is  from  Su.  -G.  ^lufr'a,  pni^are.  In  Isl. 
akjprmlaq  and  akirdwjr^  or  Furification-day,  from 
ahfr-a,  id. 

lUristlatf  is  the  vulgar  name  of  Thursday  in  S.  V. 
FtTRBDAT.  Thisday  is  in  EngUmd  called  Maumly-  Thur^*- 
dajf,  or,  according  to  the  orthography  preferred  by 
Phillips,  Aiandy-I  hurwlay.  He  c;ives  a  reason  for  this 
name,  corTesf>onding  with  one  of  those  assigned  by  Ihre, 
at  well  as  with  the  extract  in  our  old  Inventory  quoted 


» 

above. — **Tho  Thursday  before  Faster,  so  call'd  as 
it  were  /)/>«  Mandati,  i.e.,  the  day  of  the  Mandate 
or  command,  upon  account  of  the  charge  which  our 
blessed  Lord  and  Sa%'iour  gave  hisdisciplctt,  concerning 
'  the  observation  of  his  supper.  On  that  day  the  Kings 
and  Queens  of  England  have  long  practised  the  custom 
of  washing  the  feet  of  poor  men,  in  numljcr  eoual  to 
the  years  of  their  reign,  and  civing  them  a  dole  of 
money,  cloth,  shooes  and  stockings  in  imitation  of 
Chiist,  who  the  night  before  he  ordainM  the  blessed 
sacrament,  wa»h'd  hU  dhtcipfett  feet,  telling  them  that 
they  must  do  the  like  one  to  ar»other." 

A  name  for  this  day  of  the  same  import  with 
ours,  was  in  former  times  not  unknown  in  E.  Hence 
Cotgr.  explains  Fr.  Jeudy  aiutolnt  not  only  Maimdy 
Thursday,  but  Slitert'Thuraday ;  from  E.  iJtetn:,  A.-S. 
ar/r,  clean,  pure. 

In  O.E.  it  is  also  written  SherC'Thursdatf,  and  Shier 
Thursday.  In  an  old  homily,  a  sineular  reason  is 
given  for  the  name.  Shere-  Thursday  is  said  to  be  so 
called  **  for  that  in  old  Fathers  days  the  people  would 
that  dav  shere  theyr  heedes  and  clipp  theyr  hordes, 
and  pool  [poll]  theyr  heedes,  and  so  make  them  honest 
ayenst  Easter  day."    V.  Brand's  Pop.  Antin.,  i.  124. 

In  the  Records  of  the  society  of  ^insons,  Newcastle, 
1630,  mention  is  ma<Ie  of  **  St/n-l^hurMlay,  being  our 
Lady-Dav  in  Lent."  Brand's  Hist.  Newc,  ii.  343, 
apparently  for  Skirt- Thursday. 

ihre  adds,  that  **  the  whole  of  this  week  is  by  the 
Germans  called  charwoche  ;  to  which,  if  s  be  prefixed, 
it  will  appear  nearly  allied  to  the  Su.-G.  term."  This 
there  is  considerable  reason  to  doubt ;  especially  as  in 
our  old  language  we  have  Care'Sonday,  denoting  the 
Sunday  beftire  Easter,  as  well  as  Skyris'/urisday  in  the 
same  week.  For  the  conjectures  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  term  Care,  V.  Care  Sojcday.    See  also  Skeir. 

To  SKIRL,  Skirle,  r.  «.    1 .  To  shriek,  to  cry- 
wit  h  a  shrill  voice,  S. 

And  foak  wad  threap,  that  she  did  green 
For  what  wad  gar  oer  skirU 

And  skreigh  some  day. 

Ramaai^M  Poems,  L  261 
V.  Skbeed,  r. 

SJtrUles  is  evidently  used  per  metath.  for  skirls. 


Gaws}!!  hi  the  coler  keppis  the  knight ; 

Then  his  leiuan  ou  loft  ukriffr.^  and  skrik. 

^iV  Oatcan  and  Sir  OaL,  it.  22. 

Skt^k,  i.e.,  shrieked. 

"They  fired  the  pleasant  park  of  Feteresso,  some 
trees  burnt,  others  being  green  could  not  bum,  but 
the  hart,  the  hind,  the  deer  snd  the  roe,  skirled  at 
the  sight  of  fire,  but  they  were  all  tane  and  slain." 
Spalding,  ii.  28o. 

[2.  To  sing  with  a  loud  or  discordant  voice.] 

Msk'  haste  an*  turn  king  David  owre. 

An'  lilt  wi'  holy  clangor  : 
0'  double  veri»e  come  gio  us  four. 

An*  skxH  up  the  Bangor. 

Burns,  The  Ordination,  s.  3.] 

Sibb.  derives  it  from  skri-a,  vociferari.  But  although 
this  be  the  remote  source,  it  is  inimediatelv  allied  to 
Su.-G.  skrael-a,  id.  Dan.  sktxifd-e,  Isl.  skiatl-a,  sonum 
strenuum  edere.  Hence  skiol,  vociferatio,  Su.-<r. 
skoerl,  Dan.  skraal,  skrald,  id.  This  seems  to  be  the 
origin  of  E.  shrill. 

This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  ancient  mode 
of  writing  and  pronouncing  the  K.  word.  "Shyrle,  as 
one*s  voysu  is,  [Fr.]  trenchairt  ;**  Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F. 
95,  a. 

Skirl,  s.     1.  A  shriek,  a  shrill  cry,  S. 

With  skirllis  and  with  skrekis  mhe  thus  beris, 
Filling  the  hou5  with  nuiniyng  and  .salt  teris. 
v.  the  r.  Dotty.  I'liyiY,  61,  86. 
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Ye  haTegi*«n  baith  the  loiiiid  thiinp,  end  the  load 
irf;"  IUiniey*e  8.  Prov.,  p.  82. 


2m  A  blast  of  wind  accompanied  by  rain  or 
snow ;  as,  '*  a  skirl  o*  snaw,"  Aberd. 
IfL  ikiaih;  eononie ;  skkUi'iB,  eoiiiUiBi  ettactu  edere. 

3.  A  stroke  which  makes  the  object  struck 
to  qniver,  S.  a  dunty  which  occurs  a  few 
lines  before. 

At  leegth,  however,  o'er  his  niwl 

Love  took  e  donsjr  swirl. 
An'  the  fn'  pow'r  o'  Elspeth'e  charan 

Gied  hb  poor  mul  a  »kiri. 

ikmdtom*M  Sfaaon$,  p.  SSL 

Skikl-Ckake,  #.  The  Sand-piper,  a  bird^ 
Shetl. 

"Tringa  Interpres,  (Lin.  Sya..)  Stirirrate^  Turn. 
•tonep  Sea  Dotterel,  or  Hebridal  Sandpiper."  Ed- 
Bumatone'a  ZetL,  ii  240. 

Skirl-Naked,  adj.  -  Stark  naked,  Roxb.; 
sjmon.  Mother-naied^  S. 

It  haa  been  conjectured  that  this  term  might  ori* 
ginate  from  the  circamstance  of  a  child  generally 
JdrUim  or  crying  aa  aoon  aa  bom. 

Skirl-in-the-pan.  1.  The  noise  made 
by  a  frying  pan,  when  the  butter  is  put  in 
which  prepares  it  for  receiving  the  meat,  S. 

2.  Transfen'ed  to  the  dish  that  is  prepared  in 
thb  manner,  S. 

It  is  commonly  said  to  a -stranger,  who  has  arrived 
at  %■  Into  hour,  or  where  there  ia  no  regular  dinner, 
nnd  who  may  be  supposed  anxions  to  get  what  can  be 
aoonest  made  ready ;  '*Ye*seget  anf^wrMtf^Nin.** 

*'Mnckle  gnde  may  it  do  ye^  my  bonny  man.  I 
trow  ye  didna  get  sic  a  »Hrl'Ui4hf-paH  at  Niel  Blane's. 
His  wife  was  a  canny  body,  and  conM  dress  things 
▼ery  weel  for  ane  in  her  line  o'  business,  but  no  like  a 
gentleman's  housekeeper,  to  be  sure."  Tales  of  my 
Landlord,  ii.  107. 

3.  A  sort  of  drink,  called  also  Merry-meatj 
made  of  oatmeal,  whisky,  and  ale,  mixed 
and  heated  in  a  pan^  and  given  to  the  gossips 
at  inlyings,  Mearns. 


dhmlidf,  signifying  to  crack,  crackle.] 

{Skirlie-Weeack,  8.  A  shrill  cry;  also  a 
little  person  with  a  shrill  voice,  lianfiTs.] 

fTo  Skirlib-Weeack,  v.  n.  To  cry  with  a 
shrill  voice ;  part.  pa.  Mrlie-irteackinj  used 
also  as  a  «.,  and  as  an  mlj.  ibid.] 

[SKIRP, «.  1.  A  small  drop,  a  splash,  a  clot ; 
as  of  mud  or  paint,  Banffs. 

2.  A  slight  shower  of  rain,  ibid ;  synon.  skiff I\ 

To  Skirp,  r.  a.  and  n.  [To  spot,  spatter,  splash ; 
also,  to  rain  very  slightly,  ibid.]  Aberd. 
Su.-O.  fl-re/uMi,  divaricare ;  or  akrap-a,  to 
scrape. 


To  SKIRP,  V.  a.    To  mock.    V.  Scorp. 

SKIRPIN, «.  The  gore^  or  strip  of  thin  cloth, 
in  the  hinder  part  of  breeches,  Ayrs. ;  said 
to  be  more  properly  kirpin. 

According  to  the  correction,  it  most  be  the  same 
with  cHrpin.    V.  Curpox. 

To  SKI  It  R,  r.  a.  To  scour,  [to  move  about 
quickly,  Ayrs.] 

^  *'  Two  dragoons,  who  had  been  ukirring  the  country; 
like  blood-hounds,  in  pursuit  of  Mr.  Cargill,  came  in 
and  sat  themselves  down  by  the  fire."  U.  Gilhaize, 
ui.  151. 

To  Skirriyaig,  v.  n.  To  run  about  in 
an  unsettled  way,  Ayrs.     V.  Scuuyvage. 

[To  Skirt,  i*.  a,  and  ii.  1.  To  run  away,  to 
run  quickly ;  often  followed  by  the  ado. 
aff,  or  atpaj  Clydes.,  BaiifFs. 

2.  To  elude,  to  get  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
pursuer,  Clycles.] 

[  •  SKIRT,  #.    A  riding  petticoat,  Fife.] 

SKIST,  s.     Chest,  box  ;  for  kist,  GI.  Sibb. 

SKIST,  s.  [Prob.  an  errat.  for  Skiff ^  skill, 
ability.] 

Bot  sGoap,  or  skist,  his  craft  is  all  to  scay th. 

King  Hart,  U.  54. 
V.  Scocp. 

To  SKIT,  v.fi.  1.  To  flounce,  to  caper,  like  a 
skittish  horse,  S. 

Tet  soon*!{  she  hears  me  mention  Muirland  Willie, 
She  skils  and  flings  like  ony  towmont  filly. 

TannahilCM  Poems,  p.  12. 

To  shew  weYe  gentle,  when  we  wank  on  fit, 
In  passin'.poor  fouk,  how  well  flaught  and  skit. 

Ibid.  p.  2a 

[2.  To  joke,  jeer,  taunt,  or  play  tricks  of  a 
mean  or  mischievous  kind,  S.] 

Perhaps  the  true  origin  of  this,  as  well  aa  of  the  noun, 
is  Isl.  U'togt'O,  circuincursare.  In  this  language  a  horse 
itself  is  denominated  akhtt ;  but  apparently  on  account 
of  the  fleetness  of  its  motion,  from  stiot-r,  ccler,  citus. 

Skit,  #.  [1.  Applied  to  a  young  capering  or 
restive  horse,  o.] 

[2.  A  contemptuous  name  for  a  female  of  a 
light,  frivolous,  or  immoral  character ;]  as, 
dancing  skit^  a  female  dancer  on  the  stage. 

^'For  incontinent  upon  sicbt  of  him  come  to  hir 
remembrance  that  heinous  offence  tLat  without  greit 
propitiatiounis  culd  not  be  purgeit,  forsuith  that  the 
Queue  had  not  dancit  at  the  weidding  fei»t  of  Sebasti- 
ane  the  MinstrcU  and  vyie  jester,  that  scho  sat  be  her 
husband  quha  had  not  yet  fully  recouerit  his  deith, 
that  at  the  banquet  of  hir  domestical  parasite  scho  had 
not  playe<l  the  dancing  «X*iV.'*  Buchanan's  Detect. 
Sign.,  I),  7,  a.     Histrionicam  non  egcrit,  Lat. 

Skit  is  still  used  for  a  rain,  empty  creature  ;.  some- 
times, proud  akU,  S. 
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8.  A  piece  of  silly  osteutatiuii,  aii  action  that 
displays  much  emptiness  of  mind»  S. 

The  term  may  allude  to  the  motion  of  a  tkUtiMh 
hone,  which  fniquently  starts  aside.  Isl.  aki,  cooYiti' 
WB,  may  also  be  allied  to  Su.-G.  «il*y,  vitare,  anfacere, 
whence  £.  «Ay.  Sli  is  conjoined  with  9krijM,  our  lirip, 
■lock,  taunt,  dh'  ok  skripi ;  Herrararsag.,  p.  176. 

4.  An  oblique  taunt,  a  sarcasm,  S.  Squib  is 
not  quite  synon.,  as  it  does  not  imply  that 
the  reflection  is  indiract. 

8«.-0.  Bkiut-a,  to  throw. 

5.  A  kind  of  humburr,  nearly  allied  to  the 
modem  cant  tenn  Quizz^  S» 

"But.  if  he  really  shot  young  Hazlewood.  But  I 
canna  think  it,  Mr.  Glossin  :  this  will  be  some  o'  your 
aBto  now — I  canna  think  it  o*  sae  douce  a  lad  ;  oa,  oa, 
this  is  just  some  o'  your  auld  akiU"  Guy  Manneiing, 
n.  175,  176. 

6.  A  kind  of  satire,  something  tending  to  ex- 
pose one  to  ridicule,  S. 

"  *  I  was  recommended  to  you  as  a  good  hand  for 
writing  me  a  $kU.* — 'O  a  satire,  a  lampoon — ^is  that 
what  you  mean?' — 'Aye,  just  a  bit  Miu,  ye  ken."* 
Cded.  Merc.,  11  Nor.  1822. 

This  term  is  used  in  E.,  although  overlooked  in 
Dictionaries.  **A  s£'i7,"  Mr.  Tooke  says,  **the 
past  participle  of  ieit-an,  means  (subaud.  something) 
eati  or  thrown.  The  word  is  now  used  for  jeer  or  jibe, 
or  covered  imputation  f/iroicn  or  caM  upon  any  one.** 
I.  Purley,  ii.  144. 


To  SKITE,  Skyte,  v.  a.  1.  To  eject  any 
liquid  forcibly;  properly,  liquidum  excrc- 
mentum  jaculare,  S. 

Isl.  tihetU-a,  id.   Sw.    skift-a,  exonerare    ventrem. 
Heoce  the  designation  for  a  diarrhoea. 

2.  To  squirt,  to  throw  the  spittle  forcibly 
througn  the  teeth,  S. 

So.-G*  squaeU-a,  liquida  effundere. 

To  Skite,  Skyt,  r.  n.  1.  To  glide  swiftly, 
to  skate^  to  shoot,  S. 

Here  coachmen,  grooms,  or  pavement  trotter 
01itter*d  a  while,  then  turn'd  to  sootier ; 
Like  a  shot  fltsm,  that  thro'  the  air 
Skj^  east  or  west  with  unco  clare, 
But  found  neist  day  on  hillocK  side, 
Na  better  seems  nor  paddock  ride. 

Jtatnsaj^M  Poems,  i.  834. 

2.  To  <«  fly  out  hastily ; "  GI.  Shirr.  [To  fall 
or  be  driven  forcibly  in  a  slanting  direction, 
as  rain  by  wind,  Clydcs.] 

••^Skyte,  to  fly  against  any  thing,  to  strike ;"  Gl. 
PScken*s  Poems,  1788. 

8.  To  rebound  in  a  slanting  direction,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  smart  stroke ;  applied  to  small 
objects,  as  hail,  pebbles,  &c.,  Lanarks. 

811.-G.  akiut^a,  id.    Neutralitcr  usurpatum  notat,  id., 
quod  cum  impetu  prorumpit ;  Ihre. 

[4.  To  slip  or  slide  suddenly  as  in  walking ; 
as,  *'My  feet  tkitit  on  the  plainstane,** 
Clydes.] 


Skite,  Skyte,  s.  1.  [A  dash,  a  sudden  fall]  > 
as,  a  siite  o'  ratn,  a  flying  shower;  S. fi» 
Renf r. ;  the  same  with  Skift,  q.  v. 

2.  The  dung  of  a  fowl,  S.  B.     V.  the  v. 

Perhaps  immediately  allied  to  Isl.  skiot-a,  pret.  s£y, 
jacnlari  ;  cito  vehere ;  q,  what  is  sent  forth,  or  passes 
quickly. 

3.  The  act  of  squirting,  or  throwing  saliva 
forcibly  througn  the  teeth,  S. 

4.  A  sqnirt  or  syringe,  Aberd.,  Meams ;  as, 
a  humlacl'^skitey  a  squirt  made  from  the 
hollow  stalk  of  hemlock,  ibid. 

[5.  A  skate;  pi.  slitei*^  skates  ;  also,  the  act  of 
skating,  a  turn  or  time  of  skating,  Clydcs.] 

6.  A  smart  and  sudden  blow,  so  as  to  make 
what  strikes  rebound  in  a  slanting  direction 
from  that  which  is  struck,  Lanarks.,  Ayrs.^ 
Aberd. 

7.  The  act  of  slipping  or  sliding  in  walking,. 
Loth. 

8.  A  trick ;  as,  **  He's  played  me  an  ill  ikiU^^ 
Buchan. 

Bt  pla/d  my  dochter  Meg  a  tkyte, 
which  weel  hai  coft  the  gibhet. 

Tamu't  Poems,  p.  60. 

— Something  hin'  her  wi*a  skjfte. 
Gat  up,  an*  gied  a  fuif. 

IbitL,  p.  67. 

This  in  Gl.  is  ezpl.  "mischance.**  But  as  the  term 
niore  pioperlv  signifies  a  trick,  this  sense  agrees  much 
hotter  with  this  passage. 

Skiter,  Skyter,  #.  1.  A  squirt,  a  syringe, 
Aberd. ;  [skooterj  Clydes.] 

[2.  A  skater,  Ulydes.] 

[3.  The  Cow-Parsley  or  Hemlock  from  which 
squirts  are  made,  Aberd. 

4.  A  low  term  for  a  sea-bather,  BanfFs.] 

Skitie,  Skytie,  #.  A  slight  transient 
shower ;  a  dimin.  from  Ski/te^  Aberd. 

Skitter,  #.    1.  Liquidum  excrementum,  S. 

It  occurs  in  a  Proverb  very  coarse  indeed,  but  thus 
meant  to  express  the  greater  abhorrence  of  falsehood. 
**  I  wish  the  lyar's  mouth  kiss  a  stone  kneed  [r.  knee-] 
deep  of  skater:'    Kelly,  p.  399. 

2.  Applied  metaph.  to  any  thing  impure  or 
incongruous,  which,  when  mixed  with  what 
18  valuable,  renders  the  whole  mass  useless, 
S. 

It  occurs  in  this  sense  in  another  coarse,  but  very 
expressive  S.  Prov.  "  A  spoonful  of  skitter  will  spoil  a 
potful  of  skink ;  "  **  An  ill  mixture  will  spoil  a  good 
composition."    Kelly,  p.  16. 

3.  With  the  article  the  prefixed,  it  denotes 
the  diarrhoea,  S. 

The  O.  E.  name  bears  a  close  resemblance.  '*Slytte 
or  flyx.    Fluxus.    Lienteria.     Dissenteria.    Dyana.'* 
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PkVMipt^  Parv.     The  Utter  term,    /7yr,   i«  expL  by 
Uk     **FUxu«.    Diueuteriet.''     IbiiL 

laL  ikkr  is  giren,  m  a  differeat  word  from  d:U,  both 
mnUying  aoraes  ventris;  aa  if  it  were  pronounced 
HE*  &  «Krier»  Haldonon. 

To  Skittek,  v.  n.  Liqtiidum  e.xcrementum 
ejicere«  S. 

*'  A  tkUterimg  oow  in  the  loan  would  have  aa  many 
■amwa ;  **  **  Spoken  when  ill  people  pretend  that 
•Ihera  are  aa  bad  aa  themaeU'es.**    Kelly,  p.  20. 

The  word  in  thia  form  ia  obvioualy  a  fre(|uentatiye» 
or  dimiontiYe,  from  lal.  flu.-O.  tktjt-a^  eacare.  Per- 
baps  the  term  ia  radically  from  Mkiut-a,  jacnlare,  aa  de- 
noting forcible  ejection. 

Skitterful,  adj.  Under  the  influence  of  a 
diarrhcra. 

•  **  If  yon  waa  aa  dnltfr/ti!  aa  you  are  acomfnl,  yon 
would  file  the  whole  houae,"S.  Prov.  *' A  bitter  retnm 
to  tboae  who  are  too  Uberal  of  their  taunta."  Kelly» 
^I7«. 

[SKIUMPACKy  «•'  A  large  unshapely 
piece  of  turfy  Shell.] 

• 

To  SKIVE,  V.  a.  To  cut  longitudinally 
into  eoual  slices ;  applied  to  tiie  modem 
plan  ot  slitting  leather,  S. 

Skiyebs,  SKEEVEits,  8.  pi.  A  kind  of 
leather  much  used  for  binding  and  lining,  S. 

Thia  is  only  one  half  of  the  thickneaa  of  the  skin, 
which  is  sliced  into  two ;  the  other  half  being  reaerved 
far  aaakinff  f^loves. 

8a. -6.  Sr</ra,  a  slice,  pi.  ski/rar  ;  tihtera  i  atifiar, 
to  cat  into  slices. 

SKIVET,  t.    A  sharp  blow,  Ettr.  For. 

A.-S.  teife^  *nU^  praecipitatio ;  impalsua ;  tmaio, 
dstnnio ;  tcufi-an^  nellere.  [Sw.  hi/,  ati;ife,  liftoM,  to 
contest^  quarreLJ  lal.  $lf/-ia,  aignifiea  to  quarrel,  to 
contend ;  Tclitan. 

SKIVET,  #•  An  instrument  for  mending  the 
fire  in  a  smith's  forge,  Roxb.  ExpL  a  fire- 
shovel  used  in  forges,  Ettr.  For. 

|Sw.  sif/feif  an  iron  ahovel,  sln/va,  topoah  or  above.] 

SKIVIE,  adj.    Hairbrained.     V.  Skaivie. 

[SKLAFF,  Sklaffer,  ji.,  r.,  and  adv.  V. 
under  Sclaff  and  Sclaffek.] 

[Skuiffs,  Sklaffers,  8.  pi.  Tliin  light 
shoes;  also,  old  and  much  worn  slippers, 
Clydes.,  Bauffs. ;  synon.  bauchles.'] 

{Sklaffer,  Sklaffir,  Sklafkirt,  j».,  r.,and 
ado.  A  group  of  words  with  same  mean- 
ings as  Maff^  but  more  intensive,  ibid.     V. 

SCL.1FFER. 

£Sklaffix,  8.  The  act  of  walking  in  a 
slovenly  manner  with  loose-fitting  shoes  or 
slippers,  ibid.] 

[Sklaffirt,  8.    A  rock  lying  horiscontally  in  * 
thin  beds,  Banffs.     V«  Sclaffer.] 


SKLAFFORD  HOLES.  The  anertui-cs  in 
the  walls  of  a  barn,  for  the  aumission  of 
air,  Ang. 

SKLAIF,  8.    A  slave. 

Ane  eWll  wyfe  ia  the  went  aacht, 

That  oay  man  can  half ; 
For  he  may  nevir  Hit  in  Haucht, 

Onleas  he  be  hir  tktaif. 

BaHfuUyue  Poeuu,  p.  179. 

V.  SCLAVE. 

To  SKLAIK,  V.  a.  To  bedaub,  to  besmear, 
Aberd. 

Sklaik,  8.  A  quantity  of  any  smeary  sub- 
stance, ibid* 

Sklaikie,  adj.     Smeary,  ibid. 

Sklaik  might,  at  firat  view,  aeem  merely  to  be  a  pro* 
▼incial  variety  of  Siaik ;  but  it  may  be  derived  from 
Cltukf  9.^  alao  aignifving  to  bedaub  ;  with  thia  ditfer- 
ente,  that  SUaik  oenm  a  more  forcible  moaning. 
CUtik,  we  may  reasonably  trace  to  Germ,  kteck,  macula, 
kbek'-en,  maculare,  probro  aflScere.  Aa  the  Germ.  r. 
heara  not  oulv  a  literal  but  a  moral  aignitication,  it  ia 
moat  pmbiible  that  we  ought  to  view  lal.  kiaek-r, 
Sn.-G.  Uoek,  opprobrium,  crimen,  infamin,  as  a  con- 
nate term.  Pcruapa  the  radical  word  ia  Sa.-G.  laat, 
vitiuni,  dofectna,  alao  vituperium  ;  whence  belcuk-iif 
calnmniari. 

SKLAIT,  8.    Slate,  S.    V.  Sclaite. 

[To  SKLAXniER,  v.  n.  1.  To  scramble; 
alsO)  to  clamber,  Clydes. 

2.  To  wander  about  in  idleness,  Banffs. 

Evidently  a  corr.  of  K  clamber,1 

SKLANDYR,  «•     Slander.     V.  Sclandyr. 

[SKL AP,  8.  A  blow ;  properly,  a  blow  with 
the  open  hand,  or  %vith  anything  flat.  West 
of  S.,  Banffs.] 

[To  Sklap,  v.  a.  To  strike  with  severity,  to 
dash ;  properly,  to  beat  with  the  open  hand, 
ibid.  Synon.,  skelp ;  dimin.,  aklaff:  in  some 
of  its  uses  it  is  like  £.  clap. 

Sw.  klappa,  Dan.  klappe,  to  beat,  to  drub.] 

[Sklapdunt,  8.    A  severe  blow,  Banffs.] 

[SKLASII,  8.  1.  A  violent  dash,  a  loud 
crashing  noise,  Clydes.,  Banffs. 

2.  A  quantity  of  any  liquid  or  semi-liquid 
substance  dashed  witli  violence,  ibid. 

3.  The  act  of  walking  violently  thmugli  mud 
or  water ;  also,  the  sound  made  by  so  doing, 
ibid.] 

[To  SKL.4SII,  V.  a.  and  n.  1.  To  dash  or  throw 
mud  or  water;  also,  to  bespatter,  as  in 
walking  rapidly  through  mud  or  water,  ibid. 

2.  To  walk  rapidly  on  a  wet  or  muddy  road ; 
implying  both  the  action  and  the  noise,  ibid.] 
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[Sklatcu,  #•   1.  y.iiicaniiigs  under  Sclatcu. 

2.  A  mass  or  clot  of  mud  or  filth,  Clydes., 
Banffs. 

3.  A  fall  or  dash  of  mud.or  filth ;  also,  the 
sound  made  by  it,  ibid. 

4.  A  large  spot  or  mark  on  the  skin,  ibid.] 

[To  Sklatoh,  9«  a.  and  k.  To  dash  violently; 
to  fall  heavily,  Banff's.  For  other  mean- 
ings, Y.  under  Sclatch.] 

[SKUiTCHy    adv.     Heavily,   violently;    with 

heavy,  lumbering  step,  ibid.   • 

SekUek  is  properly  a  ditnin.  of  SclaA,  but  in  ue 
they  are  ofteo  confounded.] 

[SKLATE,  8.  and  adj.    Slate.   V.  Sclaitb.] 
SiULATER,  #.    A  slater,  S. 

*"  cowperis,  glas 
Acta  Cha.  I.,  Kd. 


*'  And  alas  in — ^behalf  of  tlie  haill  cowpe^'s,  ^lassiii' 
richtia,  bow 
1814,  v.  54a 


wrichtia,  boweris,  tkiaiUerU,**  &c. 


"  I  paid  Deacon  Paul — thirteen  Hhillingn,  u  gru.it, 
and  a  bawbee,  lor  the  count  o'  hie  sklater  that  pointed 
thetkews  of  the  house  at  Martinmas."  The  Entail, 
ii.  119. 

To  SKLAVE,  V.  a.  and  ii.  To  calinnniate, 
to  utter  slander,  Aberd. 

8a. "G.  Hqf-a,  calumniare,  obtrectare,  (tlic  8cr\'ilc 
letter  »  htinn  prefixed. )  Hence  klaffare^  calumniator. 
Ihre  remarks  that  it  primarily  denotes  tiie  trouble- 
•ome  noise  and  bariciogof  dogs  ;  Germ,  l-fajf-tn,  latrare. 

SKLEET,  adj.     Smooth,  sleek,  Aberd. 

SiL-O.  sftuC,  laevis,  poUtus,  with  k  inserted ;  Germ. 
tcklechtf  id. ;  A.-S.  tlaet-an,  laevigare. 

[To  Skleet,  r.  a.  and  ii.  To  slide  or  slip 
smoothly  or  rapidly,  Clydes.] 

[To  Skleet-Sklite,  r.  n.  To  slide  or 
tumble  out  in  a  mass,  us  in  emptying  a 
bucket,  ibid.,  Banffs.] 

SKLEFF.arf/.     1.     Shallow. 

'*  Like  a  skimming  dish,  or  slvil, "  61.  Sibb.  But  the 
resemblance  is  far*tetched.  It  seems  radically  the 
same  with  EL  «A«/ry. 

2.  Thin  and  flat ;  as,  **  a  sklejf  clieese,**  one 
tliat  is  not  thick ;  **  a  slleff  piece  of  wood," 
&C.,  BcrH'icks.  Used  to  denote  vessels 
which  have  little  depth,  Ettr.  For. 

3.  Applied  to  one  who  is  not  round  in  the 
shape  of  the  body,  Roxb. 

4.  Plain-soled,  Renfr.     Skleff-jUtlt,  id.,  Roxb. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Teut.  sleeuir,  teiuiis,  exilis  ;  if  not 
to  Germ.  9chMu,  planus. 

The  term,  as  expl.  shallow,  has  evidently  the  same 
cenersl  signification.  Sibliald  defines  it,  **ebb,  shal- 
low, like  a  skimming  dish,  or  Ml-ril  ;'*  apparently  view- 
ing it  as  aUied  to  the  latter  word.  But  the  definition 
shews  that  di'lef  denotes  in  general  something  that  is 
flat,  as  not  possessing  depth  in  pro|x>rtion  to  its  breadth. 

VOL.  IV. 


SKLEFFERIE,  SKL!FFEUiE,a<(/.  Separated 

into  laminae f  Upp.  Clydes. 

This  has  the  same  siffnification,  and  the  same  general 
fikehjf,      V.  Skelvb,  v.     But  it  is  more 


Offigm, 

immediately  allied  to  Teut.  geheffer,  ackelver,  segmen ; 
assala ;  and  vhelftr-en,  assulatim  frsngere ;  Germ. 
tcke^fer-m,  to  flake ;  Belg.  tchVfertn^  to  scale  off",  achU- 
fir^  a  scale,  aehil/erifft  scaly. 

SKLENDRY,  Sklexdeuve,  adj.  I.  Thin, 
slender,  lank ;  as,  ^^  t  A-leufhrle.  lad  ;*'  Ettr. 
For. 

••  Ye're  ravin,  Maron — ^ye're  gaun  daft — ^a  bit  flitttdr*/ 
lassie  o*  aughtecn  kill  sae  mony  armed  Highlaiidera  ?  ' 
Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  i.  15. 

2.  Faint,  slight,  ibid. ;  like  E.  slender^  ibid. 

**  I — begoude  to  keep  nUetiderife  houpes  of  winning 
out  of  myne  ravelleil  fank  unsperkyt  with  schanio 
or  disgrace.'*    Hogg's  Wint.  Tales,  ii.  41. 

Sklenie,  adj.  Thin,  slender;  applied  to 
the  form  or  shape  ;  Fife.  ' 

This  may  have  been  originally  the  same  with  Isl. 
ddHi,  longurio  imbecillis,  expL  in  Dan.  en  lantj  rarkfl, 
"a  lang  rickle,**  S.  Utanni,  piger  homuucio ;  Hal- 
dorson. 

To  SKLENT,  Sklint,  Sklext  t/oun,  r.  a. 
To  tear,  rend,  split,  splinter,  Abenl. 

In  Sw.  West.  Goth,  ^/an/,  signifies  a  rag,  vetcramen- 
turn,  which  Ihre  derives  from  slit-a,  rumiicre.  Tiie 
term  may,  however,  have  had  its  origin  from  a  thin;* 
being  torn  nulaunt.     V.  Sclent,  «. 

To  Sklent,  Sklixt,  r.  «.    V.  Sclext. 

It  may  be  added,  that  to  «clttU  sometimes  signifies, 
to  deviate  from  tlie  truth,  to  fib,  S. 

[SKLETASKRAE, ;..  The  Dunlin  (Tringu 
alpina).  These  birds  frequent  rocky  shores, 
generally  in  lar^'  flocks,  Shctl.j 

[SKLEUSII,  *.,  r.,  and  adj.  A  group  of 
wonis  like  SUttsh^  with  same  meanings,  but 
implying  a  softer  substance  and  sound, 
Banffs.    V.  Sklush. 

SkleH^It,  as  a  «r.,  means  also  a  mis-shapen  shoe  ;  and 
ia  sometimes  applied  to  an  untidy,  slatternly  female.] 

[Skleusiiax,  Skleusiiix.  1.  As  a  ^.,  the 
act  of  walking  with  a  dirty,  trailing  stop ; 
also,  the  sound  made  by  so  doing,  ButtfTs. 

2.  As  an  adj.j  having  the  habit  of  walking  as 
above ;  slatternly,  ibid.] 

[SKLEUT,  8.  1.  Same  as  Sklute,  q.  v. 
Banffs. 

2.  A  semi-liquid  mass ;  the  fall  of  ^snch  a 
mass ;  also,  the  sound  made  by  it,  ibid. 

3.  A  sudden  fall,  ibid.] 

[Sklel'T,  r.  and  adc.     V.  Sklutr.] 

[Skleutcii.  1.  As  a  r.,  to  work  or  walk  in 
a  slovenly  untidy  manner,  BnnfT^j. 

2.  As  a  «.,  an  untidy,  slaltcrnly  fi'inale,  ibid.] 

I  2 
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[Skleutrr,  9^  v.y  and  adv.    V.  Skluter.] 

[SKLRCTEKANy    SkLEUT£RIE|     SkLEUTERIN. 

V.  under  Sklute.] 

To  SKLEY,  V.  n.  To  slide,  Selkirks.  V. 
Skloy. 

To  SKLTCE,  Sklisb,  v.  a.    1.  To  slice,  S. 

An'  kebbocks  auld,  in  monie  a  wliang, 
B  J  joek-U4egs  an  sklieed, 

Reo,  /.  NicoCi  Poems,  L  20. 

S.  Metaphn  used  to  denote  the  abbreviation 
of  time. 

**  By  yeara.  dayea,  and  honres,  oar  life  is  continually 
dtfiteil  away."    Z.  Boyd's  L.  BatieU,  p.  lOld. 

SKLiCEy  8.    A  slice,  S. 

SKLIDDER,  t.  A  place  on  the  side  of  a 
hill  where  a  number  of  small  stones  are 
collected ;  expL  as'synon.  with  Scaur^  Ettr. 

For.      V.  SCLITHERS. 

Scatar,  howoTor,  does  not  necessarily  convey  the 
idttft  oi  the  existence  of  loose  stones. 

[SKIFF,  #.,  »^  and  ade.    V.  Sklufe.] 

[SKUNNER.    V.  under  Sklint.] 

To  SKLINT,  V.  a.  To  dart  askance.  Y. 
Sclent. 

To  Sklikter,  Skuxner,  v.  n.  To  splinter, 
to  break  off  in  laminae^  Ayrs. ;  [silinner^ 
Banffs.] 

*'Wha  made  me  familiar  wi'  her, — was  na  it  my 
Lord  himself  at  last  Marymas,  when  he  sent  for  me 
to  mak  a  hoop  to  mend  her  leg  that  ttiintered  aff  as 
they  wen  dressina  her  for  the  show  ?  "     R.  Qilhaize, 

SKLnn*ER,  Sklinner,  #.    A  splinter,  ibid. 

— "Natorehad,  of  her  own  aocoid,  worked  ont  the 
root  of  the  evil  in  the  shape  of  a  tiiinier  of  bone.'* 
&.  Qilhaiae,  ii.  87. 

[Sklixner,  adv.  In  splinters,  with  speedy 
ibid.] 

[SKLONE, ».  1.  A  mass  of  any  soft,  plastic 
tubstance,  Banffs. 

S.  A  soft,  easy  person,  ibid.] 

[To  Skloxe,  v.  a.  To  squeeze  flat ;  implying 
a  soft  substance.] 

[8KLOUFF.  «.,  v.,  and  adv.    V.  Sklufe.] 

SKLOUT,  Sklouteb,  #.      Cow  dung  in  a 
thin  state,  Fife. 
OaeL  9eimd,  filth. 

8KLOY,  #.  and  r.    Same  with  Skly,  q.  v. 

8ibb.  writes  it  si'/jf,  and  views  it  as  from  the  same 
origin  with  tiid,  slippery.  But  it  more  nearly  resem- 
bles  Fr.  ttconl'tr,  to  slide. 

**Sciov,  to  slide;  Belaying,  sliding;  the  same  with 
•Oiling  '/'  GaU.  Enc.     '*Scloy  or  $dy,  a  sUde ; "  ibid. 


To  SKLUFE,  Skldof,  Skliff,  c.  a.  and  n. 
1.  To  trail  the  shoes  along  the  ground  in 
walking  Ettr..  For.,  Clydcs.  BaiifFs. ;  synuii. 
Sklui€. 

[2.  To  walk  with  a  dull,  heavy,  careless  step, 
ibid. 

3.  To  strike  with  a  flat  surface  sideways  iu 
passing,  to  rub  against,  Clydes.] 

IsL  Mfkfga,  hebetare.    V.  Sclaff,  r. 

[Sklufe,  Skloof,  Skliff,  *.  1.  The  act  of 
trailing  the  shoes  along  the  ground  in  walk- 
ing^  Clj'des.,  BanfFs. 

2.  The  act  of  walking  as  in  «.  2  of  v.,  ibid. 

3.  A  stroke  or  rub  with  a  flat  surface  sideways 
or  in  passings  ibid. 

4.  The  noise  made  by  trailing,  walking,  striking, 
or  rubbing  as  in  t.  1,  2,  3,  ibid. 

5.  An  old  broken  shoe  or  slipper ;  generally 
used  in  pi.  tklu/ea^  ibid. 

6.  An  untidy,  slatternly  person,  ibid.] 

[Sklufe,  Skloof,  Skliff,  adv.     With  a 
trailing,  shuttling  motion,  ibid. 
SUifw  SkUffe,  Sklaf,  and  SUouf,  with  their  several 


gronps  of  derivations  have  the  same  nif  aninmi,  but  im- 
cufferentiiegrees  of  action  and  sound.    ULlijf 
ight,  gentle  act  and  sound  ;  SUaJ^,  a  tinuer,  louder^ 


and  more  decided  ;  while  5/.7oi(/f  implies  a  dull,  heavy, 
laay  act  ami  suvnd. 

Sklifer,  Hklajftr,  Skloujer,  are  frequentatives  of 
Shlif,  iiUaf,  and  Skloujf:  all  these  forms  are  used 
adp.,  and  their  jMrC.  //r.  as  nonns.] 

[SKLUSU,  «.,  v.,  and  adv.  Same  with 
Skleusu,  but  implying  sharper  sound  and 
greater  force,  Clydes.,  BanfFs.] 

SKI4UTE,  Skleut,  8.  1.  Used  in  pi.  to  de- 
note laige  clumsy  feet,  S.  B.    V.  Sklent. 

Ptobably  from  klute,  S.  the  hoof  of  cattle. 

2.  A  lout|  an  awkward  clumsy  fellow,  S.  B. 

GaeL  weleoid,  a  silly  fellow. 

To  Sklute,  Sklext,  v.  a.  and  n.  [To  trail 
the  shoes  in  walking,  Ettr.  For.,  Sanffs.] 

2.  To  set  down  the  feet  clumsily,  S. 

[3.  To  fall  down  flat,  Clydes.,  Banffs. 

4.  To  pour  out  a  soft  or  senii-Iiquid  mass ; 
as,  to  empty  a  bucket,  Banffs.j 

To  SKLY,  SKLor,  Sklyde,  Sklyre,  v.  «. 
To  slide,  S.  A. 

•*  SHy,  to  slide,  (as  upon  the  ice) ;  **  01.  Sibb. 

Skly,  Skloy,  Sklyde,  Sklyre,  «.  The 
place  on  which  one  slides,  a  place  used  for 
sliding,  Dumfr. ;  the  act  of  sliding  itself 
being  denominated  Skit/re^  q.  v. 
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To  SKLYDE,  I?,  n.    V.  Skly. 

[SKLYPACII,  «.,  r.,  and  adv.  Same  with 
Sklype^  but  implying  greater  force,  Banfifs.] 

[SKLYPE,  9.  1.  A  large,  thin  piece  of  any- 
tliing,  Banifs. 

2.  A  large  spot,  mark,  or  clot,  ibid. 

8.  In  pi.,  large,  clumsy  hands,  feet,  shoes, 
&c.,  ibid. 

4.  A  severe  blow  with  the  hand,  or  with  any- 
thing having  a  flat  surface ;  also,  a  heavy 
fall,  ibid. 

5.  The  noise  made  by  such  a  blow  or  fall,  ibid. 

6.  A  person  of  a  dirtv,  slattemlv  dis|K).Hition, 
ibid.] 

[To  Sklype,  r.  a.  and  w.  1.  To  tear,  rend, 
or  strip  off,  in  thin  shreds  or  flakes  ;  syuiiii. 
flype^  JSanflts. 

2.  To  dash,  fall,  or  walk  with  heavy  or  violent 
action,  ibid.] 

[Sklype,  adv.    With  force,  ibid.] 

[Sklypin,  adj.  With  a  heavy  step  in  walk- 
ing, ibid.] 

To  SKLYRE,  r.  n.    To  slide,  Dumfr.  Loth. 

Shurft  to  slide,  aa  upon  ice,  A.  Bor.  (Grose),  has 
most  probably  a  common  origin.    V.  Sklt. 

[SKLYTE,  /r.,  v.,  and  adv.  Same  with 
Sklente,  Sklent,  but  implying  a  sharper 
sound  and  greater  force,  Clydes.,  Banffs.] 

[Sklyter,  Sklytacii,  #.,  v.,  and  adv.  In- 
tensive and  frequentative  fonns  of  Sklyte, 
ibid.  SklUter  is  another  form  used  in  the 
West  of  S.] 

Sklytes,  8.  pL     Old  worn-out  shoes,  S. 

His  hose  bing  down,  an  twa  siiM  nkh/Us  o'  sheen 
Are  on  his  feet,  an*s  breeks  anbutton'd  bing. 

Tarrat^t  Pue,as,  p.  3. 
V.  SCLOITS. 

[SKOAGIES,  8.  A  fishing-line  with  two 
hooks  and  tomes,  Shetl.] 

SKODGE,  Skodoie,  Skudoy,  «.  A  boy  or 
girl,  who  is  employed  as  a  drudge,  or  to  do 
the  meanest  work  of  the  kitchen,  such  as 
to  clean  shoes,  &.c. 

**  Though  I  wadna  count  c;.y  thing  done  to  you  or 
the  bairns  a  trouble,  I  wadna  like  to  be  Bcogit  to  Miss 
Clarinda.**    Glenfergus,  iii.  249. 

Perhaps  corr.  from  Su.-G.  tkonctn,  the  person  who 
in  ancient  times  put  on  the  shoes  of  a  prince  ;  q.  a  xAo^- 
servant.     Hence, 

To  Skodoe,  Skodoie, Skudoy, v.n.  Toact  as 
drudge,  S. 


To  SKOIT,  t^.  n.  To  peep,  to  reconnoitre, 
Shetl. 

Dan.  atoUtf  to  ogle;  skolien,  an  ogling.  Su.-G. 
tkaati-at  sl'orf-a,  videre.  V.  Skid,  v.,  of  which  this  ia 
merely  a  variety. 

[Skoiter,  8.  1.  One  who  peeps,  spies, 
watches,  ibid. 

2.  A  piece  of  wood  set  up  in  the  bows  of  a 
boat  as  a  dummy  watch  :  an  old  custom  of 
Shetl.  fishermen.] 

SKOLDIRT,SKOWDEUi;joar<./>a.  Scorched. 

V.  SCOWDBR. 

To  SKOLE,  Skolt,  r.  n.  To  drink  hard,  S.  B. 

"  From  akull  [for  a  bowl]  may  have  come  the  Scot. 
Bor.  to  MMe,  or  «£o/l,  pocula  exinanire  ;  and  the  E.  to 
drink  kelter  akelter,  cuppa  potare  roagistra,  Herat." 
Rttdd.    V.  Skvl. 

SKOMER,  8.    V.  ScoMER. 

SKOMITy  adj.  Pale  and  sickly-coloured, 
Shetl. 

This  seems  originally  the  same  word  with  Sholmii, 
q.  ▼. 

SKON,  Scone,  Scoan,  «.  LA  thin  cake  of 
wheat  or  barley-meal,  S.  ^^  Bread  baken 
over  the  fire,  thinner  and  broader  than  a 
bannock,"  Shirr.  GL 

The  lloare  aboHUjf*  war  set  in  br  and  by, 
With  ^Ihir  messts  sic  as  was  ready. 

Doug.,  208,  41. 
Adorea  liba,  Virg. 

2.  Anv  thin£:  that  is  round  and  flat,  or  re- 
sembling  a  cake,  S. 

*'Take  twenty  ounces  of  good  salt  butter,  and 
wash  out  the  sslt ;  theu  drive  it  in  a  broad  tcoan^ 
and  lay  it  in  cold  water  to  stiffen  ;  then  take  two 
pound  of  fine  floui.  and  with  cold  water  make  it 
mto  a  stiff  dough ;  knead  it  well, — and  drive  it -in  thin 
•roans,  some  inches  broader  than  the  butter  scoan,^ 
Receipts  in  Cookery,  p.  4. 

The  application  of  the  term  to  butter,  as  well  as  to 
dough,  shews  with  what  latitude  it  is  used. 

[3.  A  blow  with  the  ojhju  liand,  or  with  any- 
thing having  a  flat  surface,  Banffs.] 

4.  Metaph.,  as  denoting  any  thing  of  a  par- 
ticular kind,  considered  as  a  specimen,  S. 

"  A  9rotte  of  the  baking  is  enough  ; "  S.  Prov.  Rudd. 
It  is  thus  expl.  by  Kelly  ;  "  It  is  unreasonable  to  ex> 
pect  two  gratuities  out  of  one  thing."    P.  273. 

Sibb.  aeri\'es  it  from  Sw.  tkon-a,  parcere.  It 
would  be  more  natural  to  deduce  it  from  Isl. 
akonar^  abundance ;  whence  the  phrase.  All nkomtr  cir, 
exubcrans  annona.  But  our  sense  of  the  word  may  be 
only  secondary.  It  is  perhaps  from  Isl.  sl-aiin^  what 
we  call  the  hrot  of  milk,  after  it  has  cooled  :  Cortex 
lactis  calidi  effringcntis.  It  is  also  used  metaph.,  myte 
skaun,  a  cake  of  hardened  dung,  from  nifflr,  iiiuck,  and 
skaun  ;  fimi  portio  indurata,  0.  Andr ,  p.  210.  The 
word  til'OHf  is  used  in  this  very  sense,  S.  for  a  hardened 
cake  of  cows*  dnnjr.  The  same  writer  renders  sL'iaent, 
omentum  ventriculo  subiudutum. 
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[To  SKONy  V.  a.  To  strike  or  beat  with  the 
open  hand,  &c^  Banffs. ;  part.  pr.  tconnin^ 
used  aldo  as  a  #.,  ibid.] 

To  SKONCE,  V.  a.     1.  To  cover,  to  guard. 

To— ^Bhonee  my  skalp,  ami  Rhiuks  fhie  ntn, 

I  Dure  me  to  a  beU. 

KmiVm,  Bvtfgreen,  L  2ia 

[2.  To  take  up  a  place  or  position,  S.] 

Eridently  allied  to  E.  weonct,  a  fort,  a  bulwark. 
8cu-0.  9kan9^t  Teat.  KhaniB-tn^  to  fortify,  munire. 

Skokce,  b,  a  thin  partition,  any  wall  meant 
to  defend  from  the  wind ;  a  shed  for  hewing 
8toneS|  &c. ;  it  is  also  used  instead  of  Ilallan. 
Applied  to  a  partition,  it  often  signifies  one 
tnat  is  wattled. 

Teut.  9thanUet  MpimeDtum  militare  ex  vimtnibns, 
viigultia,  faadboa,  nunia  arbonun,  Ac,  Kilian. 

[SKOOB,  8.  The  portion  of  a  fishing-line 
drawn  into  the  boat  to  keep  the  hooks  clear 
of  the  bottom,  Shetl. ;  Goth,  ^lopa^  dis- 
currere.] 

8K00DKA,  #.    The  ling,  a  fish,  Shetl. 

SKOOI,  $.    A  species  of  Gull,  Shetl. 

*'Lania  Cataraetea,  (Ian.  ayst.)  Skooi^  Bonxie,  Skiut 
Oall."    Edmonstone'a  ZetL,  it.  283.    V.  Shooi. 

To  SKOOK,  Skuik,  r.  a.  and  n.  1.  To  con- 
ceal ;  [also,  to  hide  one's  self,  S.  Y .  Cook.] 

Hie  bodom  o*  the  glass,  alas  ! 

It  anca  blae  an'  dmmlie ; 
Sae  mav  ye  stool  yir  brow  an'  skool. 

An'  flypin,  hing  yir  bead  ay,  kc 

raTvu't  Poews,  p.  71. 

[2.  To  look  from  under  the  eyebrows,  as  if 
ashamed  or  angry ;  to  scowl,  Banffs.] 

[Skook,  Skuik,  #•  I.  A  shade,  shelter,  pro- 
tection, Banffs. 

2.  A'  frown,  a  scowl;  also,  a  sour,  gloomy 
aspect,  ibid.] 

[Skook,  adv»    1.  In  a  hidden  manner,  ibid. 

8.  With  gloomy,  scowling  look,  ibid.] 

Skookin,  Skookin-like,  Skookin-leukix, 
adj.  [Sour,  sulky,  ill-looking.]  ** A  skookiti^ 
like  loon,**  an  ill-looking  fellow,  one  who 
has  a  bad  appearance,  ibid. 

Ferhapa  originally  tbe  same  witb  E.  aculk,  or  Su.-G. 
dtolk-a^  latebras  qoaerere. 

[To  SKOOM,  v.  a.  To  skim,  Shetl. ;  part. 
pa.  tkaomed, 

[SKOOPACKS,  8.  pi.    Sheep,  Shetl.] 

[SKOOR,  8.  and  r.  Shower,  Banffs.  V. 
Skour.] 

8KOORIE,  8.  The  Coal-fish,  full  ffrown, 
Shetl. 


To  SKOOT,  Scout,  r,  a.  and  ;*.  1.  To  squirt 
any  liquid,  or  throw  it  forth  forcibly  from  a 
tube,  S.    [V.  Skite.] 

2.  To  throw  off  excrement  in  a  liquid  state,  S. 

Skoot,  SKOOTElt,  #.  A  squirt,  a  syringe; 
especially  applied  to' the  tube  used  by  mis- 
chievous boys  for  squirting  water,  S. 

Sn.'G.  ifkittt-a,  impellere ;  also  jaculari.  Dan.  ni't/d-e, 
to  ahoot,  iKirt  pa.  skaiU  ;  Teat,  achutt-eii,  propcllere. 

SKOKD,  Skorb,  8.  1.  A  line  drawn,  as 
marking  the  goal,  or  end  of  a  race. 

Had  he  ania  wod  marc  rourac,  tho  in  by. 

He  siild  fnl  Koiie  haif  skippit  furth  Wfore. 
And  left  in  Uotit,  qiiha  come  finit  to  the  9kf»-e. 

Ifoug.  Viryil,  138,  31. 

Tlic  term  is  need  in  the  same  sense  8.  at  a  variety  of 
games  ;  '*  but  most/*  says  Rudd.,  '*  at  the  long  BoicU, 
[or  throwing  off  leaden  bullets],  which  arc  sometimes 
Scot.  Bor.  called  the  Scores,  because  thev  make  dramjhtu 
or  impressions  iu  the  ground  where  they  arc  tohogin 
and  leave  ofT." 

[2.  A  deep  indentation  in  the  top  of  a  hill,  at 
right  angles  to  its  ridge,  Shetl.  Isl.  ttlftrd^ 
a  notch,  chink.] 

[To  SKORDEK,  r.  «.    To  singe,  Shetl.    V. 

SCOUTIIER.] 

SKORIT,  2^rt.  pa.  Wrecked  ;  applied  to  a 
ship  ;  litendly  signifying,  broken. 

— "  That  Johne  of  Boithwik,  &c.,  sail  content  ft  pay 
to  Wegeant  Multere,  Duchman,  the  somme  of  twa 
hundreth  crovnis  vsoale  money  of  Scotland  for  a  schip 
of  the  said  Weceantis  gkorit  in  the  ^rt  ft  havyn  of 
the  Ely  at  the  &lys  fery,  be  the  occasioune  &  causing 
of  the  saidis  personts,  ft  conipeUing  of  the  said 
Wegeantis  semitoaris  to  wey  thair  ankeris,  '*  .1'  c.  Act. 
l>om.  Cona,  A.  1402,  p.  245. 

Sn.-G.  nktier-o,  runi|icro,  diflnngere. 

Tu  skipp  af  them,  tha  skoettie. 
Duo  Davigia  diffringcbatitur. 

Chron.  Rhj'tbm.  ap.  Ihre. 

Teut.  tchor-en;  Bel^.  tfchenr-en,  rumpere ;  A.-S. 
4iryr-ajv,  aeear-an,  partiri,  se]>arare;  part.  pa.  tcoren. 
Hence  tcoren  ci\f,  abrupta  ru|»cs,  S.  Skar,  Scar,  Skair, 
id.  and  Skerry,  an  insulatcil  rock,  have  all  the  same 
general  origin  with  tkm'if :  being  fomieil  from  A.-S. 
teear-an,  Su.-G.  gkaer'a,  caedere,  scindere,  as  exhibiting 
an  abrupt  or  broken  appearance. 

SKORPER,  8.    That  round  kind  of  bread 

which  in  S.  is  called  a  cookiBj  Shetl. 

Sa.-G.  skor^Hi,  pi.  U-orjier,  biscuits ;  apparently  from 
tl-oriia,  crust. 

[SKOUP,  *.  A  scoop ;  also,  a  spoonful ;  as, 
a  8koup  o'  parritchy  Clydes.] 

[To  Skoup,  r.  a.  To  scoop ;  to  sup,  ibid. 
V.  Scoup.] 

SKOUPER,  8.     A   light   unsettled  person. 

V.  SCOUPPAR. 

SKOUR,  Skoor,  «.  A  slight  shower,  Dumf  r., 
Skiftf  s^Tion.  S.  B. ;  also  Skarrach^  q.  v. 
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SKOUR  of  wind.  Mentioned  as  a  S.  phrase, 
by  Callander,  MS.  Notes  on  Hire,  vo.  Skur. 
He  gives  it  as  synon.  with  Moes.-0.  skura 
windiSf  procella  venti.     V.  Scowrt. 

SKOURDABOGGIK,  #.  The  youngest  of 
a  family,  Shctl. 

From  Dan.  akHr-er,  to  cleanse,  ami  hng,  the  belly. 
l}a  in  usetl  iu  ShetL  for  the  article ;  corrcs|x>n(ling  with 
Dan.  He,  the.    V.  Pock-siiakinos. 

SKOURICK,  8.  A  thing  of  no  value ;  as, 
**  I  care  nae  a  skouricl^^  Dunifr. 

CB.  U^irr^  a  splinter  ? 

[SKOURIES,  »./>/.  Tlie  swathes  or  ridges 
into  which  the  scythe  lays  grass,  Slictl.  Sw. 
ik^rda^  to  reap,  skara^  to  cut ;  Dan.  xkiatre^ 

SKOURIOUR,  9.    A  scout.    V.  Scuruour. 

SKOUT,  #.     The  Guillemotc,  Orkn. 

"Goillem,  Guillemot,  Colynibus  Trmle,  Un.  Syst. 
Ore.  akouV*    Low*s  Faun.  Oread.,  p.  104. 

[SKOUTIIER,  *.  and  r.     Singe,  Clydes.     V. 

SCOWDER.] 

SKOUTT,  8.     A  small  boat,  a  yawl. 

What  plesour  wer  to  walk  and  see, 

EniUang  a  river  cleir, 

The  salmon  out  of  cruives  audcreills, 
Uphailed  into  skouUs, 

A.  ffumf,  CfOH,  &  P,,  lit  d9L 

SiL-G.  Isl.  sl'Kfo,  Belg.«cAtf^,  Ir.  acnd^  linter,  celox. 

SKOW,  #.  1.  A  small  boat  made  of  willows, 
&c.  covered  with  skins,  Moray. 

Shall  we  view  the  term,  in  this  sense,  as  connected 
with  Gael,  neialh^  (pron.  «Xrta)  a  twig-basket  ? 

2.  A  flat-bottomed  boat,  employed  as  a  lighter 
in  narrow  rivers  or  canals,  Lanarks. 

Belg.  sc^Mir,  "ferry-boat,  a  flat-bottom'd  boat,  a 
ponton;"  Sewel. 

SKOW,  pi.  Skows,  Skowis.  [Outside 
boards  of  trees,  ShetL;  thin  plaiiks  from 
which  barrel-staves  are  made,  staves  ;  also, 
the  fragments  cut  from  planks,  West  of  S.] 

«*  Girchtstingis  &  iZotm,*'  Aberd.  Reg.  15.^  V.  16. 

**Ane  thousand  ifX'OfriM."     Ibid.  Cent.  16. 

*'Aykinand  fyr  tymmer  xl'airM  and  stein^s.**    lb. 

*'Tymmer  slotch  Suadene  buirdis,  guinlstingis  and 
boddnmmis."    Ibid.  A.  154.3,  V.  18. 

'*  Aucht  hunder  «iraMriV**    Ibid. 

It  ia  undoubtedly  used  in  the  same  sense  in  the  fol- 
lowing passase  i— 

**  It  was  idso  enacted,  that  plank,  boanl,  knapple, 
akotcit,  hoops,  nuts,  and  all  other  materials,  to  be  im- 
ported for  the  trade  of  fishing,  shall  be  free  of  custom.*' 
Agr.  Surv.  ShetL,  App.  p.  51. 

[AIIie«l  perhaiM  to  G&A.  »j*>lb,  splinter,  a  split, 
•goilH,  to  split.]  But  perhaps  it  may  denote  the 
branches  of  trees  in  their  natural  state.  Norr.  skog, 
•xpl.  dfi  qrenede  af  trae^rne ;  Hallager.  Dan.  skoij 
aometimes  signifies  underwood. 

[To  Skow,  r.  a.  1.  To  knock  in  staves ;  to 
smash  in  pieces,  Shell. ;  to  ding  in  8koio^f 
Ayrs. 


2.  To  trim,  to  cut  off  rags  or  tattei-s,  Ajts.  ; 
synon.,  cow^  q.  v.] 

[To  SKO  WEL,  17.  a.  To  twist,  distort,  Aug. 
V.  Showl.] 

[SKOWNKAND,  part.  pr.  Feeling  afraid, 
shivering  with  fear :  lit.  loathin*:,  and 
generally  applied  to  food;  synon.  (jrueifu 
V.  Scunner.] 

And  thai  in  hy  asiteniblyt  then, 
Passand,  I  weyue,  a  thousand  men  ; 
And  askyt  awlsement  tbaini  ainatig, 
Quhethir  that  that  suld  duell  or  gang ;  — 
Bot  thai  war  skownrand  wondir  sar, 
Sa  fer  in  to  Scotland  for  to  far. 

Barbour,  v,  201,  MS. 

[All  editions  of  the  Diet,  give  i^lotcHmnd,  while  the 
text  has  Skownrand,  tlie  correct  reading.  It  is  the 
frequentative  form  of  shurnintj;  A.-S.  M?tf»iait,  to 
shun.    [V.  Prof.  Skeafs,  Barbour,  p.  780.] 

SKOWTIIER,  8.    A  slight  shower,  Loth., 

the  same  with  Skour. 
[SKRAE,  8.    A  multitude,  a  swarm,  Shetl. ; 

same  with  sh^oic^  q.  v.] 

SKRAE,  *.  A  searce  made  of  wire  for 
cleansing  grain,  Loth. ;  synon.  harp. 

It  is  principally  used  in  a  mill,  for  separating  the 
dust  and  seeds  from  the  sheliwff, 

Norv.  Mlnre,  "to  separate  oat-meal  with  a  skm  at 
the  miln  ;*'  Hallager. 

SKRAE,  8.   A  thin  meagre  person,  S.  scraffy  £• 

But  gin  sclio  say,  "  Ue  still,  ye  Urae"  &c.     , .  ^^ 

Miuati-eUif  Bonier,  iii.  263. 

••  •  What !'  roars  Macdonald,— .'  yon  iKK»r  shaughlin* 
in-kneed  scrajf  of  a  thing  !' "    Reg.  Dalton.  iii.  1 19. 

Isl.  fkrae/a,  homuncio ;  HaUlorson.  Norv.  »krac 
has  precisely  the  same  meaning  with  our  word,  denot- 
ing a  dry  and  withered  man  ;  Et  furtaenrt  oy  nMrmlcB 
winntitke  ;  Hallager. 

Skuak-fisii,  ScuAE-Fisii,  *.  pi  Fish  dried 
in  the  sun,  without  being  salted,  Orkn. 

••The  gables  of  the  cottages  here  were,  at  this  sea- 
son, hung  round  with  hundreds  of  small  coal-fish, 
called  piltocks,  struiic  upon  spits,  and  exposed  to  dry, 
without  salt.  The  hshcs  dried  in  this  manner  are 
called  icraf'JiAh:'    Neill's  Tour,  p.  78. 

Evidently  allied  to  Isl.  skmela,  to  dry,  to  dry  up 
with  heat,  torrco.  torreseo,  *krat/-a,  toriidum  prae 
ariditate  sonum  edo  attactuin. 

Skuae-Siiankit,  adj.  Having  long  slender 
limbs,  Ettr.  For. 

"You  shall  hae— the  grimy  Potts,  and  the  tkrae- 
thankii  I^iidlaws  :  and  you  shall  form  my  flying  party." 
Perils  of  Man,  ii.  232. 

Su.-G.  and  Dan.  akral,  lean,  scanty  ;  Belg.  achraef, 
gracilis,  tenuis,  Kilian. 

To  SKRAIGII,  ScKAioii,  Skuaik.  r.  u.  1. 
To  screech ;  properly  used  to  denote  the 
cry  of  a  fowl  when  displeased,  S. 

Hid  'mang  the  grass,  the  iiairtrick  sat, 
liearse-Mratf^/ti/i  on  hb  aiisent  mate.  , 

Itev.  J,  A  icoVs  Pocins,  11  84. 
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S.  To  cry  with  importunity  and  in  a  disoon- 
teoledtone^  commonly  applied  to  children,  S. 

8a.-0.  Jtrika,  ▼ocifeimri,  a freqa«otativefroaidkr»^ 
id.  UL  akraek-af  Djul  sirgg-er,  E.  tiereak. 

Skraioh,  SiULviKy  Scraik,  #.  1.  A  screech, 
the  screaking  of  fowls,  S. ;  also  skraieh, 

Aad  throw  the  tkyis  wyth  mony  ane  seraik  uul  pjrk, 
SuijB  in  aae  top,  thik  a»  ane  clad,  but  boide, 
IWr  ft  thay  did  aftsailye  and  inuade. 

Douff.  rUya,  417. 1& 

S.  A  loud  or  shrill  sound,  caused  by  mnsical 
instroments. 

Let  beir  the  nkraichs  of  deadly  clariona* 
And  syoe  let  of  a  volie  of  cannona. 

if  Mine,  Chnm.  5.  P.,  iiL  S80l 

\i.  A  person  of  small  st-ature  and  shrill  voice, 

so 

UL  aimeib-r,  clamor,  ploratiu  ;  Verel. 

SKRAN,  «•  1.  A  promiscuous  collection  of 
eatables,  however  collected ;  [also,  a  school- 
boy's term  for  sweet-meats,  holiday  or  pic- 
nic provisions,  S.] 

Now  Oka  ane  took  np  a  catty. 

To  prie  gin  annty's  scran  was  lucky. 

If.  Beatti^s  Taiet,  pi  flL 

U.  Mkram,  aapellex  leTiuaculaa  ;  Q.  Andr.,  p.  215. 

4.  The  offals  or  refuse  of  human  food,  thrown 
to  dogs.  Loth. 

8a.-0.  tkraede,  eignifiea  refuse,  from  almerl-A,  to 
evt ;  also^  to  bolt,  to  aif t. 

3.  Used  in  Fife  in  the  sense  of  daily  bread. 

4.  Energy,  power,  or  means  for  accomplishing 
any  purpose,  Roxb. 

rd  blow  them  aonth,  as  Car  as- Fife, 
If  I  had  scran* 

Jo,  Hogg's  Poeau,  p.  4& 

To  Skban,  9.  a.  To  get  hold  of ;  to  collect 
in  whatever  way,  either  by  fair  or  by  foul 
means,  S. 

To  SxRANy  V*  ft.  To  gang  to  akrariy  or  to  be 
awa*  skranningf  phrases  used  by  boys  when 
they  go  to  spend  money  on  sweet-meats, 
ftc,  in  which  others  expect  to  be  partakers, 
Loth. 

Skrax-PooR,  f.  1.  A  beggar^s  wallet  for 
receiving  the  scraps  given  to  him,  Loth. 

2.  A  bag  for  receiving  the  spoil  or  plunder 
of  those  who  have  fallen  in  battle,  carried 
by  women  who  folltiw  an  anny,  S.O. 

The  term  was  thus  explained,  at  the  time  of  the  trial 
of  the  Radicals  at  Falkirk,  A.  1819. 

SKRANK,  Skraxky,  adj.  1.  Lank,  lean, 
slender,  ill-formed,  S. ;  [used  also  as  a  «.] 

£2.  Thin,  scrawling ;  applied  to  writing,  S.] 


8.  Applied  to  an  empty  purse ;  cj.  having  a 
lank  appearance. 

Ye — did  lament, 

Yoor  panes  being  akmnkif. 

Jiamsajf's  PoeiMt  L  359. 

Thia  seems  the  same  with  slrinkle,  skrinkit,  "  as  if 
shrank,  too  little,  contracted,"  Sibb.  Gl. 

Germ,  sehrauk'en,  to  confine,  to  stint ;  A.-S. 
scnnr-fn,  contracted,  for-srnnr-an,  marcessere,  to  dry 
ap,  to  shrink  together;  Alem.  skrenk-en,  vincire, 
elathrare,  Schilter. 

SkruHtjf,  Fife,  synon.  is  ]ierhaps  radically  different. 

[To  Shrank,  r.  a.  and  «.  To  make  ill-formed 
scrawling  letters,  to  write  in  u  scrawling 
hand,  S.;  stranks,  thin,  badly-formed 
letters.] 

Skranky,  *.    A  coarse-featured  person,  S. A. 

SKRAPIT,  pret.    Mocked.    V.  Scour. 

To  SKRAUGII,  V.  n.  To  bawl,  to  cry :  to 
speak  very  loud,  Selkirks. 

This  may  be  rinwcd  as  radically  tho  saiiie  with 
Sartigk,  tireigh,  slthough  there  is  a  slight  variation, 
both  in  the  pronanciatiou  and  iu  the  sigmticatiuii. 

[To  SKRAVL,  r.  n.  To  grope  in  a  scratch- 
ing manner,-  Shetl.] 

SKREA,  8,  A  iM3st  or  pmp  used  in  forming 
a  clav-wall  or  one  of  wattles. 

**  There  were  no  more  than  some  tenn  or  twelve 
people  dwelling  in  cottages  patche<l  up  with  skreas  & 
wattles.'*    Mem.  of  Dr.  Spottiswood,  p.  66. 

Taut,  tchra^hen  canterii,  i.  e.,  ratts  or  props  for 
supporting  vines  ;  schraeijh-en,  fiilcire. 

SKREE,  s.    A  scarce.    V.  Skrae. 

[SKREE,  Skroo,  *.  A  small  stack  of  com, 
Shetl.     Dan.  fkruey  a  pile.] 

To  SKREED,  r.  a.  and  n.      [1.  To  unrol,  to 

five  or  draw  off ;  to  repeat  from  memory, 
.    V.  Screed.] 

2.  To  invent  a  story,  to  lie;  especially  as 
denoting  that  sort  of  falsehood  which  con- 
sists in  fabrication,  or  magnifying  in  narra- 
tion, S. 

Su.-G,  skryt'tt,  jactare,  ostcntarc,  Isl.  skrat-a^  fingere; 
skrtUin,  figmentum.  The  8ii.-G.  and  Isl.  terms  are 
nearly  akin  to  ours  in  signification.  .  But  it  seems 
rather  from  Isl.  skrauf,  ostentatio,  ponipa. 

Skreed,  8.  [1.  A  great  length  or  extent  of 
anything,  a  long  story,  S.] 

2.  A  long  list  or  catalogue,  S. 

I  here  might  gie  a  sl-reed  of  namen, 
Dawties  of  Heliconian  dames. 
The  foremost  place  Gavin  Douglas  claims, 

That  pawky  priest 
BeaUie*n  Address,  Rosa's  Helenore,  vit 

This,  perhaps,  is  rather  in  a  secondary  sense  of  Screed, 
a  rent ;  in  allusion  to  a  long  strip  of  cloth  torn  off. 

3.  A  lie,  a  fabrication,  S. 
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[SKREEF,  8.  A  surface,  film ;  a  covering, 
as  of  grass,  &c.  Banffs. ;  8kru/\  Clyclos. ; 
•eiti/,  £.] 

[To  Skrekf,  v.  a.  and  n.  1.  To  be  covered 
bj  a  film,  Banifs. ;  airu/^  Clydcs. 

S.  To  take  off  the  surface,  BanfFs.] 

[To  SKKEEK,  v.  w.    V.  Skrbioii.] 

SEREEK,  Screak,  Skreigh,  of  day.  Break 
of  day,  the  dawn,  S»  B. ;  also  skrieh, 

"If  I  hftd  aoes  aomethin^  to  eat,  for  I  hareiiA  haA  a 
morsel  down  my  throet  thia  day,  I  wad  atrcek  mysel 
down  for  twa  three  hours  aside  the  beast,  and  be  ou 
mmd  awa'  to  Mucklestane  wi'  the  first  akreigh  o*  tnom- 
iqg."    Tales  of  my  Landlord,  i.  200,  201. 

nka  morning  by  the  9creak  o'  day 

Tliey're  set  to  wark. 

Jtou**  Udenort,  p.  61. 

The  pege  he  look'd  at  the  skrieh  of  day. 
But  nothing,  I  wi^it,  he  saw. 

MhutreUy  Border,  U.  36a 

Shrike  •'  doff,  id.  Lancash.  GI.    T.  Bobbin. 
This  might  seem  related  to-  Teut.  nchrkk-en,  gradi^ 
dissilire,  prosilire,  which  O.  £.  fikruhe  resembles. 

Now  $kruJxth  rose  and  lylie  flour. 
BmrL  if&  before  1200,  Warton's  UiaL,  £.  /'.,  I  30. 

Lc,  Rom  and  lily  break  forth. 

The  term,  however,  is  more  analogous  to  Teut. 
kriedte,  aurora  rutilans.  V.  Creek.  S  may  have  been 
prefixed,  in  some  counties  ;  this  being  common  with 
tho  Gothic  nations. 

[SKREEMAOE,  «.,  v.,  and  adv.  Same  with 
Skrhnmagef  but  implying  a  deeper  sound 
and  slower  motion,  Banffs.] 

To  SKREENGE,  v.  a.  [1.  To  work  or  rub 
with  energy,  Banffs.] 

2.  To  scourge,,  to  flog,  a  term  pretty  generally 
used  in  S. ;  to  squeeze,  WestmoreL 

3.  To  search  for  eagerly,  to  glean,  Clydes. 

The  V.  in  the  latter  sense  might  seem  to  have  a  com- 
origin  with  GaeL  cruinnigh-am,  to  glean. 


[4.  To  wander  about  idly,  Banffs.] 
Skreenoe,  Skreenoin 


bing ;  the  act 
ibid.} 


benoin,  8.     [1.  A  rub,  rub- 
of  doing  worK  with  euerg}'. 


2.  A  lash,  a  stroke^  a  severe  beating,  Fife, 
Banffs. 

[3.  A    thorough    search,   a  gleaning,    ibid., 
Clydes.] 

4.  A  loose  woman,  Kenfr.,  Ayrs. 

[Skreengek,  9.     One  who  works  as  in  each 
sense  of  the  r.,  ibid.] 

SkreenoiX|  8.     [1.  The  act  of  doing  as  in 
each  sense  of  the  v.,  Bunffs.] 


2.  A  mode  of  fishing  witli  small  nets  Juring^ 
the  night,  without  the  aid  of  torches,  on 
the  coast  of  Argylesliire* 

Tills  mode  of  fishing,  is  simply  ncounjiiyj  the  water. 

3*  la  pi.  streenginSf  gleanings,  Clydes. 

To  SKREID,  I?,  n.  To  be  covered  with  ver- 
min,  Shetl. 

IsL  ekrid'a,  serpere,  repere,  ekrid,  reptatio ;  a.  **  all 
ereeping,**  as  it  is  said  in  the  same  sense,  in  vulgar  S. 
019  cmte/iN'.  From  the  Isl.  r.  is  formed  ekridnUimdep 
reptilia. 

SKREIGH,  8.     I.  X  shrill  cry,  a  sliriek,  S. 

2.  An  urgent  and  irresistible  cull. 

**rse  ne'er  bo  the  ill  bird,  and  foul  my  nest,  set 
apart  strong  necessity,  and  the  Hkrehjh  of  duty,  which 
no  man  should  hear  and  be  tuobedieut."  Kob  Roy, 
vL  206.     V.  ScKKioH,  r. 

SKREIGH,  8.  A  cant  term  for  usquebaugh. 
Loth. 

Wi'  guid  plain  fare  well  leuk  fu*  skeigh, 
And  ay  the  tither  blaw  o'  ekreigh 

To  ileg  awa*  the  cauld. 

Picken'e  Poeme^  I  153. 

SKREIGH  o/(/ciy.    V.  Skkeek. 

[To  SKREIM,  r.  n.  To  peer,  to  look 
earnestly  with  half-closed  eyes,  Shetl. 
Goth.  8krama,  to  vibrate,  glimmer.] 

SKREW,  #.    A  stack  of  corn  or  hay,  ShetL 

[To  SKRIEVE,  V.  n.    V.  Scrieve.] 

[SKRIFF,  Skriffin,  8.  and  i;.  Same  with 
Skreef,  but  implying  a  thinner  substance 
and  lighter  action,  S.J 

[Skrift,  #.    A  thin  person  or  thing,  Shetl.] 

To  SKRIFT,  SCRIFT,  r.  a.  and  n.  1.  To 
rehearse  from  memory,  Ang. 

Perhaps  allied  to  Su.-G.  akri/l-a,  to  confess,  «/iritv, 
£.,  as  in  this  act  the  penitent  enumerates,  from  recol- 
lection, his  various  transgressions. 

2.  To  magnify  in  narration,  to  fabricate,  to 
fib,  S. 

IsL  dtrtuf'G,   fabulari,   nugari,   ekrae/l  nugae.      V. 

SCRIFT. 

Skrift,  8.  1.  A  recital ;  properly,  of  some- 
thing from  memory,  S. 

Yet  he  can  pray,  and  tell  long  Acri/ts  of  Greek, — 

And  broken  smattere  of  the  Hebrew  8|K;ak. 

A.  SicoCe  Poema,  1739,  p.  109. 

V.  SCRIEVB,  V.  3. 

2.  A  fabrication,  a  falsehood,  S. 

SKRILLES,  *.  pi.    Shrieks.    V.  Skirl,  v. 

To  SKRIM,  i;.  a.  and  n.  1.  To  rub,  strike, 
or  beat  vigorously ;  part.  pr.  j^nmmtVi,  used 
also  as  a  8.,  S.    V.  Scrim. 

2.  To  bustle  about,  turn  over,  search  diligently, 
Clydes.,  Banffs. 
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8.  To  work,  with  energy  and  success,  ibid. 

4.  To  acrim  along  the  $ea^  to  scud,  to  move 
quickly,  S.  perhaps  corr.  from  £•  nkinij  as 
used  in  the  same  sense. 

Skrimmage,  s.  1.  TIio  act  of  rubbin<r, 
striking,  &c.,  as  given  under  Skrhi,  r.,  S. 

2.  A  quarrel,  row,  riot ;  also,  a  scramble,  S. 

This  teim  is  now  aliiHwt  limited  in  its  ap|>licatioD  to 
s.  2;  sod  to  a  rjgoroiis  search  accompanied  with  noise 
and  bustle. 

[To  Skrimmage,  V.  a.  and  n.  1.  Same 
with  to  ikriin^  but  implying  more  energy, 
bustle  and  noise,  S. 

5.  To  scramble,  quarrel,  riot,  S. 

In  both  senses,  the  pari,  pr,  is  asod  as  a  f .  V. 
under  Scanc.] 

jTo  SKRIMP,  V.  a.  To  Straiten,  &c.  V. 
Scrimp.] 

SKRINE,  #.  Unboiled  sotcens^  or  .flummery, 
Ang. 

"In  place  of  milk,  they  were  necessitated  to  have  re- 
*    coarse  to  the  wretched  snbetitate  of  «X*rin<%  or  unboiled 
flummery,  prepared  from  the  refuse  of  oatmeal  soaked    ' 
in  water.**     P.  Rnthven,  Forfars.  Statist.  Ace,  xii. 

So.  '6.  akriti,  exsaccns,  might  seem  allied,  •  as  it  is 
Mplied  to  grain ;  sl'riji  sued,  tramentum  gracile.  But 
there  is  greater  connexion,  in  the  sense,  with  Teut. 
iriMr,  acns,  paigamentnm  fmmenti;  krina-en,  pnr- 
gare  fmmentum  ;  as  flummery  is  nuide  of  the  see<i8  of 
oatmeal,  henoe  called  aowem'BeedSf  when  used  for  this 
purpose. 

[To  SKRINGE,  v,  a.    V.  Skreexge.] 

SKRINKIE,  Skrinkyt,  adj.  1.  Lank,  slen- 
der,    y.  Skrankir. 

2.  Wrinkled,  shrivelled ;  SJcrinkie-facedj  hav- 
ing the  face  covered  with  wrinkles,  Teviotd. 

•^Skrmivt,  SlrUkie,  as  if  shrunk,  too  little,  con- 
tracted ;"  Gl.  SibU 

•  Evidently  the  same  with  Stt.-0.  akrynk-a^  contrahi, 
Arynka,  mga ;  .A.-S.  mrme-an^  arescere,  primarily  re- 
specting  what  is  shrivelled  by  heat. 

[To  SKRIT,  V.  a.  To  tear,  rend,  Shetl.  Isl. 
mto,  to  slice,  shish.] 

{Skrit,  «.    A  tear  or  rent,  ibid.] 

SKROPIT,  prtt.  r.    Mocked.     V.  Scorp. 

SKROTTA,     Skrottie,     Skrottyee,    a. 

Dark    purple   Dyer's   lichen,   the    Lichen 

omphalodes,  Liun.  Shetl. ;  called  Cudbear 

in  b.,  also  Staneraw, 

This  name  has  some  aflinitv  to  that  which  is  given 
to  it  in  the  Highlands,  Crotfef.    V.  vo.  Cl'dbrar. 

[SKROVLIN,  adj.  Rustling,  as  a  stiff  gar- 
ment^  Shetl.] 

SKROW,  9.    A  scroll,  a  scrap.     V.  Scuow. 


[SKROW,    #.       A    number,    Clydes.      V. 

SCROW.] 

SKROW,  9.     A  slight  shower,  S.  B.;  Isl. 
shir.    V.  Skakrach. 

SKROW,  9.    The   shrew-mouse;   also  pro- 
nounced Streia^  S. 

Pennant  gives  Mnmi'xkier  as  the  Dan.  name  for 
Shiewmouse,  i.e.,  "the  catting  mouse;**  from  its 
severe  bite,  it  may  be  supposed. 

£.  Skrtwmomie  is  uDdoubte<lIy  from  A.-S.  itcrmica 
id..  Dins  aranens.  But  the  origin  of  this  seems  un* 
known.  As  all  writers,  from  Ph'ny  dowiiwaiils, 
have  considered  the  bite  of  this  animal  as  very  veiio- 
mons,  some  degree  of  niii^cal  influence  has  latterly 
been  ascribed  to  it.  Dr.  Johns,  has  remarkc(f, 
that  ** vulgar  tradition  assij^is  such  malignity"  to 
thisanimaC  "that  she  is  said  to  lame  the  foot  over 
which  she  mns  ;*'  adding  that  "our  ancestors  looketl 
on  her  with  snch  terror,  that  they  are  supposed  to 
have  given  her  name  to  a  scohling  woman,  whom  for 
her  venom  they  call  a  shrew.** 

Bot,  aocordinp^  to  ^renius,  E.  threw,  as  thus  used, 
seems  rather  allied  to  8u.*0.  fkrae/tca^  uugas  cffutire. 
IsL  akravei/tt,  signifies  mnlier  cyclopica,  from  stkra, 
horrandum  quid,  and  rei/tf,  mulier. 

[SKRUCKEX. «.,  r.,  and  adj.  V.  Skrinkie.] 

[SKUUDDACK,  ^.  \  cleft,  a  crevice,  as 
in  a  roc'k,  Shetl.] 

[SKRUF,  Skrufe,  a.  and  v.    V.  Scrufe.] 

SKRUFE,  8.      AVealth;  that,  most  piohaWy, 
gathered  by  great  parsimony  or  severe  ex- 
action. 
Speaking  of  the  Popish  clergy,  Scott  says : 

Thay  brocht  thsir  bastardis,  with  the  skn^fe  thay  nkraip. 
To  blande  thatr  blade  with  barrownis  be  smbitioun. 

Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  196. 

Tent,  aehrobber,  avarus ;  schroftb^n,  scalpere  ;  coa- 
eervare. 

SKRUFF  (of  the  neck),  s.  The  fleshy  i>art 
of  the  neck  behind,  Buchan;  C/i^,  syiion.  S. 

[To  SKRUL,  r.  w.  To  scream,  Shetl. ;  same 
with  5XiV/,  q.  v.  SkrHlj  a  scream.  Dan. 
atrdllf  slralla.']  . 

[SKRUMMAGE,  s.  and  r.  Same  with 
Skrim^iage.     V.  under  Skki3I.] 

[SKRUMP,  Skrumpie,  *.,  r.,  and  adj. 
Same  with  Crumpj  Crumple^  (|.  v.,  Banffs.] 

Skuumple,  9.     1.  A  wrinkle,  crease. 

Fy,  skowdert  likyn,  thou  art  but  Mk>Te  and  ski-uit^ile. 

Dintfutr,  Evenjreen,  ii.  64. 

[2.  Anything  crisp ;  often  applied  to  bread, 
Banffs. 

This  term  is  usetl  as  a  v.  in  lx>th  senses  :  ifkrampfie 
being  the  adj,  form.] 

Germ.  /trhrMwjtfe,  id.  A.-S.  hrymfteife,  E.  crumple  ; 
Su.-G.  *knimp-ett,  CSenn.  twhrump-eu,  Motl.  Sax. 
srhrumpei-n,  to  wrinkle,  from  Germ,  krum^t-en,  Su.-O. 
ZTjfntjMi,  to  contract. 
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SxRUMPLlTy  part  pa.  Shrunk|  Blirivelled 
by  means  of  the  fire,  S. 

Tent.  •ckrompel'tH^  nigit  criipare,  oorrugare  ;  Gerin. 
9chrHmpd'H,  id. 

[SKKUNOEy  V.  and  «•  Sanie  with  Sireeiti/e 
and  Skringi,  but  implying  a  deeper  sound, 
Banff s.] 

[To  SKRUNK,  Skrunkle,.  V.  a.  and  n.  To 
shrink^  crumple ;  to  become  withered, 
shrivelled,  Clydes.] 

Skrunkit,  Skruxkilt,  part.  adj.  Pinched, 
scanty,  Meams. 

8a. -G.  tkrifuk-a,  cormgare ;  A.-S.  Kruncen,  ooutrac- 
tns,  the  pret.  of  9criHC-aHt  whence  E.  to  •hrink. 

[SKRUNT,*.    V.  ScRUXT.] 

Skrunty,  Skruntit,  adj.  Meagre  ;  apph'cd 
to    a    raw-boned  persoui    S.     V.    under 

SCRUNT. 

Sibh.  mentions  the  woni,  adding,  "q.  ahruiked," 
•and  referring  to  StrtNttftf  as  synon.  But  it  may  be 
allied  to  Su.-G.  dtrm,  dried,  exsnccus.  V.  Skrine. 
A.-S.  »erin-uiM,  arescere  ;  Dan.  skranieu,  infirm, 
feeble ;  skrani-tr,  to  be  weaJily,  to  be  sickly  ;  WoUF. 

To  SKRUNT,ScRUNT,r.a.aiid«.  To  produce 
a  rough  or  harsh  noise  by  rubbing  or  scratch- 
ing on  a  board  with  a  blunted  (joint,  Clydes. 

Skrunt,  it.  The  sound  produ(*ed  as  described 
above,  ibid.;  [synon.  «cra«/,  ibid.] 

Skruntin*,  Scruktin*,  #.  This  sound  as 
continued  for  some  time  by  repeated 
rubbings  or  scratchings,  ibid.;  [syiioii. 
serautWf  ibid.] 

To  SKKY,  V,  a.    To  cr)',  proclaim,  S.  B. 

**The  word  is  frequently  used  Scot,  Bor,  for  cry,  as, 
io  Arff  afalr^  i.e.,  to  jNOclsim  it ;"  Rudd. 

Sn.-G.  slri-o,  vociferari,  ejulare ;  Alcm.  Kcrt'Cn, 
terih-tn,  Belc.  »ckrejf-€ti,  id.  Hence  8u.-G.  «/*r», 
clamor,  haersJn%  clamor  bellicns ;  Germ,  geitchrtif, 

Skry,  Scry,  «.     1.  Noise,  clamour. 

The  terv  (tone  rsiss,  the  liald  Loraii  was  detle. 
Schyr  Garrat  Heroun  trsnoutit  to  that  stede. 

WaUact,  iv.JTl^ilS. 

Throw  the  ctet^  tone  rsis  the  no}'i.s  and  itry. 

»  '-^fbuQ,  Viryilf  47,  49. 

The  Mkn/  and  clsnionre  foUowis  the  cist  within. 

Ibid.,  295, 1. 

[2.  A  proclamation ;  pi.  skriesy  proclamation 
of  banns,  the  cries  in  the  kirk,  Banffs.] 

8.  The  crying  of  fowls. 

There  was  also  ingraait  al  at  rycht 

The  Slitter  ganer,  flichterand  with  loud  tkrif, 

Wamand  al  red«ly  the  giii  entrc  by. 

/6*A,  267,  6. 

Rndd.  observes,  that  the  word  is  used  in  this  sense 
by  Jul.  Barnes. 

[To  SKRYME,  r.  «.  To  peer ;  skreim  is  an- 
other form,  Shett.  Goth,  skrama^  to 
glimmer.] 

VOL.  IV. 


SKRYMMOKIE,  adj.  and  s.    [Frightful  and 
terrific.] 

Plock  at  the  craw  thay  crvit,  deplouie  the  niik, 
PuUand  my  hair,  with  blcK  my  face  they  bruik. 
SkrjftHMonc  F^ery  gaiie  me  mony  a  clowre. 
For  Cbyppynutie  ful  oft  my  chartin  tjuiiik. 

Paliee  of  llouonr,  t  5^. 

In  the  Perth  Kdit.  of  this  poem, /rrgf  is  ex|>I./airy; 
and  these  are  said  to  be  **  vulgar  uaniea  of  mischievous 
spirits.**  Fery  is  printed  with  a  capital  letter,  Kdit. 
1579. 

Skrymmorie  is  certainly  a  designation  of  Goth, 
origin.  8ibb.  renders  it  "frightful,  filling  with 
terror,"  viewing  it  as  an  a((j.  But  it  seems  rather  an 
appellative,  allied  to  8u.-G.  slracm-a,  to  frighten,  and 
a  variety  of  other  tcmis.  Skrjfmma  is  a  v.  usrd  to 
denote  the  appearance  of  spectres.  Hence,  ^krifMst 
signiHcs  both  a  spectre,  and  an  idol.  Liopo  th  ii'  altir 
ff pp,  oe  iiUo  thai  akrimMli ;  Thev  all  rose  floM^ut)  an, 
and  did  honour  bv  bowing  {lotdutg)  to  the  idol ; 
Heinia  Kring.  an.  ifire.  tSpokeri  oe  d'ufuU  airy i/t met ; 
spectres  and  other  tricks  of  the  devil ;  Ibid.  Ikslg. 
9chroom»el,  a  bug-bear,  from  nekroom-fn,  to  fear,  to  be 
fill<yl  with  horror. 

ChtfjtpwnulU,  viewed  as  a  mischievous  spirit,  might 
be  one  of  those  who  fatally  woandctl  the  cattle  that 
were  believed  to  be  elf-^hitt^  from  Su.-6.  latpp,  a  rod, 
Moes.-G.  kaupat-Jan,  to  strike,  and  not,  ttatU,  an  ox. 

This  Fairy  has  most  probably  been  denominatcti 
from  its  mischievous  tricks,  especially  from  its  severe 
tugs ;  Isl.  sZTiinutW,  nugator,  jactabundus ;  expl.  by 
Dan.  storpralfr,  a  braggart,  a  bully  ;  Haldorson.  Or 
it  may  be  from  O.Fr.  e^irrimour,  qui  fait  bieu  «lus  amies, 
bon  tireur,  q.  one  who  plucks  or  tugs  welL 

8KUBy  Scunn,  s.    A  thick  fog,  akublt/^  thick 
foggy  weather,  Shetl. 

As  this  is  nearly  allied  in  sense  to  S.  Ski/f,  it  may 
have  had  the  same  oririn.  Dan.  $koddf^  however, 
signifies  **  a  mist,  a  fog. 

SKUBBA,  *.    Milk,  Shetl. 

SKUBE,  8.      [A  bicker]  ;  any  thing  that  is 
hollowed  out,  S.  B.,  apparently  from  the 
same  origin  with  E.  acoop  ;  hence,  a  akube  o* 
drinl\  a  hearty  pull,  Fife  ;  synon.  Waucht. 
Su.-0.  Mkopa,  hanstnim,  Arm.  seo6,  E.  teoop. 

[SKUD,  V.  and  s.    V.  Scud.] 

[SKUD,  8.    The  skin ;  also,  nudity,  Clydes. ; 
synon.  ^w^.] 

[Skuddie,  adj.      Naked,  stript  of  clothes ; 
used  also  as  a  a.^  ibid.     Y.  Skl'LTIE.] 

SKUDDICK,  8.  A  rick  of  corn  or  hay,  Shetl. 

Su.-Cr.  id^'oet-a,  coagmentsre  ;  nkoeta  tiflsamman,  con- 
jungere,  connectere ;  Itl.  $kott,  collatio. 

SKUDDIEVAIG,  #.    V.  Ski  ryvage. 

SKUDLEK,  *.     The  manager  of  a  feast,  the 
master  of  ceremonies,  Shetl. 

**If  a  party  set  forth  as  maskers, — to  visit  some 
neighbouring  laird,  or  rich  udallcr,  it  augured  well  of 
the  expe«lition  if  Mordaunt  Mcrtoun  could  be  pre- 
vailed  uix>n  to  undertiike  the  ofiice  of  nkudler,  or  leader 
of  the  band."     The  Pirate,  i.  40. 

"This  captain— is  to  be  tkudler  as  they  ca*t— the 
first  of  the  gang,  like.'*    Ibid.,  p.  215. 
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The  term  in  SheU.  properly  denotes  the  leader  of  a 
band  of  naakera. 

**8aeh  a  party  ia  known  by  the  appollition  of 
(huaardn.—TlM  person  who  directs  their  movements  is 
called  the  BkmUer^  and  be  is  always  the  best  dressed  of 
fhm  pnrty.**    Edmonstone's  ZetL,  it.  61. 

8a. -O.  JkiUul,  IsL  sktiieti,  ttotel,  a  Uble;  originally 
a  plate  for  the  table;  hence  $kHiiil'*wniu,  8u.-G. 
thUmi-mtem,  he  who  ministered  at  the  king's  table,  and 
idaeed  his  mess  before  each  guest.  L.  B.  Mcuuliar-ius, 
'  O.  F^.  teulter,  one  who  had  charge  of  the  plates,  res- 
■elsj  fte.    This  was  a  high  office  in  the  royal  palace. 

SKUGy  ScuOy  Scouo,  (pron.  slooff,)  s,     1. 
A  shade  that  defends  from  the  heat,  S. 

»^The  party  popil  grsne 

Heiklit  hu  hede  with  slnff  Hercalesne. 

DoMff.  rtV^y,  250,  51. 

S«  A  shelter, .  a   place   where  men   may  be 
secreted,  8.. 

Iliare  lay  ane  Tale  ia  ane  crukit  glen, 
Oanaad  for  tlicht  to  eubiiM:he  anuit  men, 
Qaham  wounder  narrow  apoun  athir  syde 
The  bewis  thik  hamiierith,  and  doiM  hyde 
With  tkufigU  deme  and  fol  obiKrure  perfay. 

IHd,,  882,  28. 

8.  A.  Bor.  the  aciry  {^  a  brae,  the  shelter  it  aflbnls 
fron  the  storm ;  synon.  the  lifthe  of  it ;  Radd.  y*he 
tcmg^adUx,  &c. 

**  To  prevent  this  .danger,  he  convoys  them  secretly 
ider  the  teong  of  a  rock.**     Spaldiog^s  Troubles,  i. 


''The  shipman  told  that  he  feared  the  enemy  to 
board  their  boats,  and  spoil  all  their  goods  ;  to  prevent 
Miis  danger,  hn  convoys  them  secretly  under  the  neouff 
of  a  rock,  to  attend  if  any  of  their  boats  would  loose, 
bat  none  came."    Spalding;  i.  232;  233. 

a  K  weowOx,  Pabgr.,  K  34& 

Thoreaby^  mentiona  as  provincial  R  the  satg^a  hifl, 
mtaining  it»  "  the  dechvity  or  aide."    Ray 'a  Lett,  p. 

8.  A  shadow,  or  what  canses  partial  obscurity. 

Tidk  drumly  tknggit  dhkinnit  ao  the  heuin, 
Dym  skyis  oft  furth  warpit  ferefol  leuin, 
Flsggis  of  fyre,  and  mony  fellonn  flaw. 

Uwg,  VirgU,  ProL  200,  52. 

4/  Shelter  affonlcd  or  found,  protect  ion,  S. 

And  whan  they  tak  tenmg  in  your  arms, 

Be  honest  and  kindly,  and  90 
Fend  the  sweet  little  dears  frae  a'  harmsi. 

yoMieaPM's  PofHl.  Ban.,  L  900. 

5.  A  pretext,  a  mere  pretence  used  for  veil- 
ing one's  real  design,  S. 

**8emg,  pretence  ;**  Sibb.  Hist.  Fife,  p.  34. 

**  Some  did  boast  of  their  pretended  performances, 
aad  ao  make  them  a  terngg  to  hide  their  knavery  with  ; 
whereaa  their  pretence  is,  to  make  themselves  rich." 
A.  Shield's  Notes,  ftc,  p.  17. 

'*Ib  case  ye  go  to  this  work  again, — making  God's 
glonr,  the  cause  of  his  Kirk,  of  your  King  and  Common 
weiU,  to  be  but  pretences  and  ncvf/g^^—the  Lord  shall 
cane  the  work,^  ftc.  Mr.  Ja.  MelviU's  MS.  Mem., 
p.  122L 

[6.  A  frown,  a  gloom ;  also,  a  gloomjr  coun- 
tenance, Banffs.] 

7.  Metaph.  applied  to  gliosts,  as  correspond- 
ing to  L«at.  umbrae^  in  the  following  passage : 

Bot  for  an  thnw  desyre  I  to  lest  here, 
Tnmns  tUachter  and  deith  with  me  to  here, 


At  glaid  tythingi.H  vnto  niv  child  and  bame, 
Amang  the  goLstU  Uw  and  »ktfggU  deroe. 

76M<.,8e7,18. 

SknggtM,  however,  is  not  sjrnon.  with  goiMis,  but  only 
denotes  the  place  of  their  residence.  This  appears  from 
the  epithet  tteme  beinc  conjoined.  The  phrase  is  the 
same  with  that  quoted  aliove,  sense  2. 

Su.*G.  «lugga,  umbra.  Skijggd,  tegroen,  defcnsio,  is 
a  derivative  from  this,  although  immediately  from  the 
r.  Isl.  fkntja^  )*i'uyfje,  id.  which  (r.  Andr.  derives  from 
skg,  ni'ggij,  to  overshadow.  A.-S.  Kua,  id. ;  Seren. 
(vo.  Shade)  from  gig,  nebula. 

Rndd.  thinks  that  E.  acufk,  may  be  traced  to  Isl. 
skuggt,  A. -8.  scua.  It  is  evidently  the  same  M*ith 
Su.'G.  tkiolk-a,  latebras  quaercre,  from  Isl.  sXW, 
Sa.-G.  tkiul,  latibulum. 

To  Skuo,  Scuo,  SciG,  r.  a.  and  u,  1.  To 
shade,  S. 

—Joyful  and  blyitli  they  entering  the  flude, 
That  deme  about  skuggit  with  bcwi;;  stude. 

Ikmg,  VitgU,  205,  89. 
Sn.-G.  IsL  tkggg-a,  obumbrare. 

2.  To  shelter,  to  screen ;    also,  to   supply 
shelter,  S.      "  To  acitg,  to  hide.     North. 
GI.  Grose. 

He  haduae  call'd  on  the  Halie  Name 

That  scM^s  in  the  evil  hour, 
— Whan  he  wai  aware  of  a  lady  fair 

Come  out  of  a  birken  bower. 
(Md  Ballad,  Hdin,  Mag.,  Sept.  1818,  p.  154. 

**  There  had  bem  an  in  gathering  amang  us  of  sailor 
lads, — who — in  onler  to  shun  the  press-gangs,  left  their 
vessels,  and  came  to  Tog  themselves  with  us.'*  The 
Provost,  p.  156. 

"  He — insisted  on  Kogglng  himself  in  the  garden  till 
the  Archbishop  was  sent  away."    R.  Gilhaize,  i.  79. 

3.  To  flee  for  shelter,  to  secrete  one's  self. 
To  skoog  a  shower^  an  anomalous  phnise, 
signifying,  to  seek  shelter  from  it,  S.  B. 

[4.  To  frown,  to  gloom ;  to  walk  in  a  down- 
cast and  stealthy  manner,  BunfFs.] 

He*»  §kuggin,  a  phrase  used  concerning  one  who  tries 
to  avoid  his  pursuers,  who  wish  to  arrest  him  for  debt, 
or  for  some  alleged  crime,  S.  B. 

They — loo  to  •miff  the  healthy  balm, 
Whau  £'«ntng  spreads  her  wiug  ^ue  calm  ; 
But  whan  she  grins  an'  glowrs  sae  dowr, 
Frae  fiorean  houff  in  angry  ghow'r. 
Like  thee  they  seoug  frae  street  or  field. 
An'  hap  them  in  a  lyther  bield. 

Fergusson**  PoetM,  U.  84. 

5.  In  a  moral  sense,  to  expiate,  to  cover. 


-That's  the  penance  he  maun  drie, 


To  tcug  his  mortal  sin. 

Minttrdtg  Border,  ill  25S. 

[Skuggix,  adj.  and  *.     Used  in  each  sense  of 
the  r.     Banfifs.j 

Skugoy,  adj.     Shady,  Rudd. 

Skuory,  8.      [Secret,  covert.]      In    skugry^ 
under  covert. 

In  gkwgry  av  throw  rankest  gras  or  com. 
And  wonder  slie  fall  priveiy  they  creip. 

Uenrysune,  Evergreen,  1.  149. 

Skuoways,  Skugwise,  adv.    In  a  clandestine 
way,  with  a  design  to  hide  one's  self,  Loth. 
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To  SKUIK,  r.  «.  To  hide  one's  self,  S.  n. 
V.  Skook. 

[SKUIL,  ScuiL,  8.    A  school.] 

SKUL,  Skull,  Skoll^  a.  1.  A  goLIet  or 
large  bowl,  for  containing  liquor  of  any 
kind. 

The  Troimne  women  MtiKle  with  hare  douu  achaik, 
Abont  the  here  wepiii^  with  luoiiy  allake  : 
An<l  OD  we  kest  of  warnie  milk  mouy  a  tkul. 
And  of  the  bludo  of  sacrifice  coupi.H  lul : 
The  Mule  we  bery  in  sepiiltnre  on  thit  wyae, 
The  lattir  hftle.Ming  syiie  loud  whoiitit  thr^-n. 

ih^wj.  vtnjii,  eg,  20. 

As  eouph  correspouda  to  fxtirta*  in  the  original,  nlui 
is  used  for  rymbia,  which  Doughw  elsewhere  renders  in 
thia  manner ; 

Toa  silner  coppis  schapin  like  ane  bote, 

JhU,  136,  35. 

We  are  not,  however,  hence  to  conclude  that  the 
word  dmli  necessarily  denoted  a  vessel  of  this  form. 
For  he  elsewhere  uses  it,  conjoined  with  Jliujou,  in 
rendering  eniteroH, 

Fot  ioy  thay  pin;[:i1  than  for  till  renew 
Thare  oankettiH  with  ul  olMeruance  dew  ; 
And,  for  thir  tithiugiii,  hi^al-outt  and  in  tkuil. 
Thay  skynk  the  wyne,  and  waachtU  cowpys  full. 

liid.  210,  5l 

2.  The  term  has  been  metonyniicnily  used  to 
denote  the  salutation  of  one  who  is  present, 
or  the  respect  paid  to  an  absent  person,  by 
expressing  a  wish  for  his  hoalth  ;  while  he 
who  does  so  at  the  same  time  partakes  of 
the  drink  that  is  used  by  tlic  company,  in 
token  of  his  cordiality. 

This  ia  what  is  now  called  "drinking  one*a  health." 

In  thia  sense  it  occurs  in  the  Account  of  Gowrie*t 
Conspiracy  published  b^  royal  authority.  **  The  kinge 
caUea  for  drinke,  and  m  a  merry  and  homelv  manner 
sayde  to  the  carle,  that  although  the  earlc  had  seen  the 
fashion  of  eutertayumentu  in  other  countries,  yet  hee 
wonld  toach  him  the  Scottish  fashion,  seeing  he  was  a 
Scottish  man  :  and  therefore,  since  he  had  forgotten  to 
drinke  to  his  Majestic,  or  sit  with  his  guests  and  enter- 
tayne  them,  his  Majestic  would  drinke  to  him  his 
owne  welcome,  desiring  him  to  take  it  forth  and  drink 
to  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  in  his  Majestie's  name 
to  make  them  welcome.'* 

— ~-*'  When  thev  had  near  hand  dined,  the  Earl  of 
Qowris  came  from  hie  Majrstie's  chamber,  to  drink  his 
stoll  to  my  lord  duke,  and  the  rest  of  the  company, 
which  he  did.  And  iminc<liately  after  the  woll  haaX 
past  abont,  this  deponent  raise  from  the  table,  to  have 
waited  upon  his  Majestic,  conform  to  his  former 
direction,^'  &c.  P.  196—227.  Perth  edition,  1774. 
In  Cromarty's  account,  there  is  the  following  note  : — 
**Seoii^  the  wonl  used  then  for  drinking  a  health." 
The  passage  itself  is  also  differently  expressed  in  this 
work. — **The  earl  of  Gowrie  came  from  his  Majcstv's 
chamber,  to  the  halff  and  catCd  for  trine  ;  and  said  that 
he  iew<  liirrcifd /ront  fuM  MajetUy*it  chnmfter,  to  drink  his 
seofi  to  my  Lord  Duke,"  &c.  Historical  Account,  p. 
40. 

Before  particularly  considering  this  p:issai;c,  anotlicr 
one  may  be  quoted  in  which  the  term  has  the  same  sig- 
nification. 

*'  Shee  that  but  pifissaf,  sippes  before  the  sober,  can 
skip  at  the  tcols  with  her  commers,  till  she  l>ce  sicko 


i 


I 
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with  kealthii,"    Z.  Boyd's  Last  Battell,  p.  340. 
As  it  is  said,  that  **GowTie  came,  from  hii 


his  Majcs- 


tic's  ehainbery  to  «lrink  his  neoff  to  my  Lord  Uukc,*' 
it  has  been  supposed  tliat  the  kine  ffcHirc<l  them  to 
drink  his  health  in  his  absence ;  ul.  Sibb.  vo.  ScotL 

Bnt,  even  aQp|josing  tlut  tlio  writer  means  to  say 
that  Oowric  drank  the  kin'/*  ftcoU,  all  that  we  can 
ooaelads  from  it  ia,  that,  "alter  the  Scottish  fashion,** 
he  welcomed  tlie  gtiests  to  his  bouse ; — with  this  pe- 
caliaritv,  indeed,  that  he  did  so  by  drinking  t«i  them 
in  the  king's  name.  "But  this  is  very  ditt'erent  fn>m 
drinking  the  king's  health.  It  is  probable,  however. 
that  in  paying  their  respects  to  their  host,  when  *'thc 
seo// pawed  about,"  they  at  the -some  time  expri'Mod 
their  wishes  for  the  health  of  his  master.  This  they 
mijcht  reckon  themselves  bound  to  do,  from  the  i>e- 
cnliar  manner  in  which  Gowrie  hail  expressed  tU«'ir 
wdcooie. 

"Upooe  the  xv  day  of  Maij  (1587)  the  king  maid 
the  banket  to  all  his  nobtlletie,  at  evin  in  halymud- 
hottse,  quhoir  the  king  maid  tliame  efter  drinkiuif  of 
many  »eeiU  ane  to  ane  vtlier,  and  maid  thame  efter 
sapper,  qnho  utherwayea  had  beine  at  great  fead,  tak 
twa  and  twa  be  handes,  and  pas  froDi  halryroudhou^'e 
to  the  mercat  croce  of  Ed',  q*  the  provcst  and  bailyci« 
had  prepaircd  ane  table  and  desert  for  his  Ma'%  at 
the  ip  tnere  wes  great  mirthe  and  jov,  with  sick  great 
nnmber  of  pepill  as  the  lyk  had  not  bciite  aeinc  of  be- 
foir."    Bel.  MS.  Ja.  VI..  fa  3.3,  v. 

Thns  it  appears  that  the  term,  primarily  denoting 
a  vessel  for  oontaininc  liquor,  was,  in  consequence  of 
the  customs  connected  with  drinking,  at  length  usetl 
to  aicnify  the  mutual  expressions  of  reganl  employetl 
by  tnose  engaged  in  compotation,  or  their  united 
wishes  for  the  health  and  prosperity  of  one  indivitlual, 
distinguishe«l  in  rank,  or  peculiarly  endearetl  to  tht^n 
all,  whether  he  were  present  or  absent.  Fur  exani]!**, 
after  the  bridge  of  Berwick  had  been  re>built,  in  the 
year  1621,  **  Sir  William  Beyer,  mayor  of  the  town, 
stayed  the  tokini;  away  of  the  centries,  and  putting  in 
the  key-stone,  till  the  king^n  tkole  were  drunk  at  that  port 
of  the  bridge."  Calderwuod's  Hist. ,  p.  787.  But  the  ex- 
pression, althoagh  eouivalcnt  to  what  is  now  callc«1 
drinking  the  kintfs  lealth,  seems  strictly*  to  signify, 
drinking  the  kinf/n  ctfp,  or  a  cup  in  honour  of  the  king. 
For,  the  wonl  skoil  has  no  priniar>'  or  proper  relation 
to  health  or  prosperity ;  and  this  will  appear  indisput- 
able, from  a  comparison  of  our  term  with  its  cognates 
in  the  other  Northern  languages. 

Isl.  skttl,  4xiaf^  ftkifltdi,  Alcm.  skafa.  Germ.  »chtU^^ 
Su.-G.  and  Dan.  »kaaf,  (pron.  «Z'o/,)  all  signify  a  cu|i, 
a  bowl,  a  drinking  vessel.  From  the  Gothic  nation:*, 
this  word  seems  to  have  passed  to  the  Celtic.  For,  in 
the  Cornish,  ukala  has  the  same  meaning,  being 
rendered  by  Lhuyd  patent  ;  Gael,  n'/ah,  a  1k>wI,  Shaw. 
Rndd.,  in  his  Glossary  to  Douglxis's  Virgil,  mentions 
the  verb,  to  Skofe^  or  Skolt,  as  used  Scot.  Bor.  in  the 
sense  of  jwcula  ej-inanitr.  This  verb  Ras  undoubtedly 
been  forme<l  from  the  noun.  In  the  North  of  Scotland, 
also,  iJ:iel  stil!  denotes  a  tub.  Thus  a  wa!«hing-tub  is 
called  a  fcashiny-Mkiei,  The  tubs  used  by  brewers,  for 
cooling  their  wort,  are,  in  like  mnnner,  called  nkitU. 
It  atfords  a  strong  presumption  that  this  is  originally 
the  same  wonl  with  skotf,  tknJt,  immediately  under 
consideration,  tha^  the  goblet  eni))Ioycd  by  the  inh.i'  i- 
tauts  of  the  North,  for  preparing  their  afc  for  immediate 
use,  is  called  kaltsknal.  This  scema  to  intiniati*,  that 
our  use  of  the  term,  with  respect  to  the  operation  of 
brewing,  contains  an  allusion  to  its  more  ancient  ap- 
propriation. KtdtAhml,  eodcm  tropo  illis  quo  Siic<inil>u9 
est  patera,  in  qua  frUjidns  cerevisiae  potus  in  aestate, 
et  calidns  in  hyeme  fieri  solet.  Locccnii  Antiq.  Suco- 
Goth.,  p.  96. 

It  may  be  added,  that  »kitl  is  still  used  in  Orkney  as 
the  name  of  a  flagon,  or  wooden  drinking  vessel  with 
a  handle. 

Skntl  is  a  term  of  general  use  in  Scotland  for  a 
basket  of  a  semi-circuTar  form.  It  was  used  in  this 
sense  so  early  as  the  time  of  Dunbar. 
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nsh  wjvw  crj  Fj,  aud  cast  down  Uulis  and  nkfeln. 

Mvergtrm^  ii.  59,  at  28. 

It  is  prplmble  that  tkitl  waa  naed  by  him  aa  if  it 
had  bern  aynon.,  becauac  of  the  alliteration.  Or, 
froB  the  reaenablance  with  rcapect  to  fonn,  it  nmy 
aetvally  have  been  uac<l  in  the  aanie  aenae  iu  hia  time. 
E.  ikiCftf  a  aniall  kettle  or  boiler,  might  apptar,  at 
ftrtt  Tiew,  to  have  aorae  affinity.  But  it  aeema  im- 
mediately formed  from  Fr.  efcueltete,  a  porringer ;  and 
thia  again  from  Ital.  Kudella,  natd  in  the  aame  aenae. 
Thia  ia  derired  from  Lat.  acutttla,  which  waa  a  kind  of 
concave  Teanel,  a  aaocer. 

It  ia  hiffhly  probable,  that  a  cop  or  bowl  received 
thia  name  from  the  barbaroua  custom,  which  prevailed 
among  aeveral  ancient  nationa,  of  drinking  out  of  the 
MCttiU  of  their  enemiea.  Wamefrid,  in  hia  work,  I>e 
Oeatia  Longobard.,  aaya ;  '*Albin  alew  Cunimuud, 
and  having  carried  away  hia  heail,  converted  it  into  a 
drinking  veaael ;  which  kind  of  cup  ia  with  ua  called 
tekala,  but  in  the  Latin  language  it  haa  the  name  of 
patera."  Lib.  i.  e.  27.  The  aame  thing  ia  a^aertctl  of 
the  Boii,  by  Livy,  Lib.  xxiii.,  c.  24  ;  of  the  Scythians, 
by  Herodotna,  Lib.  ix. ;  of  their  deacendanto.  the 
Soordiaci,  by  Rufua  Featua,  in  Breviario;  of  theGaula, 
hy  Diodorua  Siculua,  Lib.  t.  ;  of  the  Celt^,  by  Siiiua 
Italiena,  Lib.  xiv. 

At  Celtae  vacni  capitis  circomdare  gaudent. 
Oaaa,  nefaa  !  anro,  et  mensia  ea  pocnla  servant 

Vid.  Keyaler  Antiq.  Septentr.,  p.  363. 

Hence  Ragnar  Lo<1brok,  in  hia  Death-Song,  conaolea 
himaelf  with  thia  reflection ;  **  I  ah  all  aoon  drink  beer 
from  hollowed  cupa  made  of  ail-u//«."  St.  23.  Worml* 
Literatura  Dan.,  p.  203. 

The  aame  woitl  in  Su.-G.  aignifica  both  a  seull, 
(eraninm),  and  a  drinking  veaael.  Thia  obaervatiou  ia 
equally  applicable  to  Germ:  *chale.  But  Hire  ia  ao 
unfavourable  to  thia  derivation,  principally,  aa  would 
appear,  from  ita  exhibitin>r  our  Gothic  anceatora  as  ao 
extremely  barbaroua,  that  he  conaidera  the  human  akull 
aa  receivmg  the  name  of  itkaal  from  ita  reseniblaiicc  to 
the  patera,  or  bowl.  Thia  ia  aurely  to  invert  the 
natural  order.  Although  the  Northern  nations  were 
greatly  addicted  to  inebriety,  yet  mo  can  acarcely  aup- 
poae,  that  they  found  it  nt- ceaaary  to  borrow  a  name 
lor  Uieir  aculla  from  their  drinking  vessel:*.  The  scull 
itaelf  aeema  to  have  received  this  designation  from  ita 
reaemblance  of  a  sheli ;  in  A.-S.  itreaia,  aeala;  Belg. 
tkaele;  Germ,  eehele;  lal.  sbaei ;  Su.-G.  and  Dan. 
§kai.  Allied  to  thia  ia  Moes-G.  ikafjo*,  the  tiling  of  a 
roof. 

Perhape  Gael.  Jtgalff,  a  bowl,  ia  from  Dan.  tkaaf,  or 
taBtf  id.  aa  having  been  imported  into  the  Western 
lilanda  bv  the  Norwegians. 

Not  only  ia  the  meaning  of  thia  term,  as  it  occurs  in 
other  Northern  langnagea,  preserved  iu  oura ;  but  the 
toirative  aenae  ia  also  the  aame.  Aa  it  haa  been  aeen 
that  the  earl  of  Gowrie  "drunk  hia  scoU  to  my  lord 
duke,*'  and  that  "  the  king'a  ttkoie  "  waa  druiik  at  the 
of  Berwick  ;  we  leant  from  L(«cccniua  that  thia 


venr  phrase  ia  uaed  in  the  languagea  of  the  North. 
'*  lUud  uomen  in  hia  Septeutrit>nalibus  locia  adhuc  ita 
remanet,  ut  drkka  sknta,  i  e.,  bibere  pateram,  metony- 
mice  dicatur,  quando  bibitur  alicujua  honori  ct 
memoriae,  quod  ex  hoc  vascnlo  ciuondam  frequent ius 
fieri  anetum,  notio  vocis  indicat,  Antiq.  Suco-Goth., 
p.  96.  "Iu  compotations,**  aaya  Ihre,  "the  name  of 
Skaal  ia  given  to  the  memory  of  the  abaent,  or  the 
salutation  of  those  who  are  present,  which  goes  round 
in  the  time  of  drinking  :'*  or  more  fully,  **dricka  en* 
skaal.**  Aa  Dan.  skaaf,  aicnifiea  a  bowl,  or  drinking 
▼esael ;  «/  drilka  en«  skaat,  ia  to  drink  one*a  health  ; 


▼oc.  StaaL     In  laidore,  we  find  the  phrase,  Calices  et 
•ealae,  poculorum  genera.    Origin.  Ub.  xx.  c.  5. 

In  the  same  manner  did  the  ancient  Goths  expresa 
their  regard  to  their  aovereigna.      They  drunk  the 


kiiHf*§  akoil.  Hence  Wamefrid  relates  that,  when 
GrimaoM,  king  of  the  Ixjmbarda  had  detenniiicd  to 
kill  Bertaridua,  after  he  waa  overpowered  with  wine, 
the  miniatera  of  the  palace  beins  ordered  to  brin^  to 
him  liquorn,  with  dishes  of  various  kindt*,  asked  of 
him,  in  the  king'a  name,  to  di  ink  a  full  boH  I  in  honour 
of  him.  But  he,  auspecting  the  snare,  secretly  procuri'd 
that  it  should  lie  tilled  with  water.  Immediately. 
promising  that  he  would  drink  it  off  in  honour  of  the 
King,  he  made  a  libation,  by  iiooring  out  n  little  of  the 
water.  De  Gcstia  Longobanl.  Lib.  t.  These  tikoUs, 
in  honour  of  the  king,  aa  we  learn  from  Locceniu-s, 
they  naeil  also  to  drink  atanding.     Ubi  sup. 

Stnrieaon  givea  a  particular  account  of  this  custom, 
when  deacribine  the  manners  of  the  Scuiidinaviana 
bef«*re  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  From  thia  it 
appears,  that  it  had  lieen  originally  an  act  of  worsliip 
to  their  false  goda.  The  pas-sage  iircsents  so  minute  a 
picture  of  the  rites  of  the  ancient  Goths,  that  I  ^hall  be 
excused  for  giving  it  at  large. 

^*  It  was  a  received  custom  with  the  ancients,'*  he 
says,  "that,  when  the  sacrifices  iKcre  to  lie  ofl'errd, 
the  people  gathered  together  in  great  multitudes,  evciv 
one  oringing  with  him  foo<l  and  those  things  which 
were  necessary  during  the  continuance  of  their  fes- 
tivals. Every  one  also  brought  ufe  with  him,  to  be 
ased  dnrini;  the  feast.  For  this  purpose,  all  kimU  of 
cattle^  ami  horses  also,  were  sUuchtcred.  All  the 
blood  of  these  victims  was  called  Jjlaut ;  and  the  ves- 
sels in  which  the  blood  was  received  and  prc.x  rved 
were  deoMninatetl  Il/atti-bolhr.  They  gave  the  namr 
of  Hiavt-ttfHar  to  those  utensils  which  were  employed 
for  sprinkling  with  thia  bloml  all  the  altars  and  foot- 
stoob  of  their  gods,  the  walls  of  the  temple,  both  with- 
in and  without,  and  also  the  worshipiters.  The  flesh 
was  boiled,  that  it  might  be  more  grateful  food  to  man. 

'*  In  the  midst  of  the  |iaveroent  of  the  temple  fires 
were  kindled,  OTcr  which  the  kettles  were  suspended  : 
and  cnns  fiUcwl  with  drink  were  made  to  ]>ass  through 
the  midst  of  the  flames.  It  belonged  to  him  who  pre- 
sided at  the  feast,  to  consecrate  the  cups  and  all  the 
food  used  at  the  sacrificea  Fynff  Odinn  fulf,  first,  a 
cup  consecrated  to  Odin  must  be  drunk  off,  for  procur- 
ing victory  to  the  king,  and  felicity  to  the  kingdom. 
Then,  another  in  honour  of  Niordr  and  Frtyr,  for  a 
good  harvest  and  peace.  Thia  heinff  done,  it  waa 
usual  to  drink  the  cup  callc<l  Braf/rt'/ull,  in  memory  of 
the  heroes  and  princes  slain  in  battle.  Nor  was  it 
thought  decorous  to  neglect  the  drinking  of  a  cup  in 
honour  of  their  deceased  relations,  of  those  especially 
who  had  been  interred  in  the  tumuli :  and  this  was 
called  Sfintie.*'  Heimskringla,  HakonarGwIa  S.  c.  16. 
It  may  be  observed,  that,  what  in  the  Isl.  is  called 
OdtM*  fultp  is,  in  the  Dutch  version,  rendered  Orient 
tkaat.  In  the  same  manner,  Nhxrthar  full,  and  Fi'tye- 
full  are  translated  Ninrxh  slxtaf  and  Fir  1/9  fkaal. 

The  old  S.  phrase  of  invitation,  Tak  off  your  horn, 
being  cnnivalent  to  the  modem  one.  Drink  your  glajts ; 
it  may  aeserve  notice  that  drinking  &/ull,  or  the  con- 
tents of  a  cup,  and  drinking  off  a  korn,  are  used  as 
synon.  by  Sturleson.  **  When  the  first  cop  was 
handed,"  he  says,  **  Earl  Sigurd,  having  consecrated 
it  to  Oilin,  drack  off  hornino  til  kouff^t,  drank  off  the 
horn  to  the  king  ; "  in  this  manner  inviting  him  to  fol- 
low his  example.     Ibid.,  c.  18. 

As  it  appears  that  the  custom  of  giving  toasts,  to  use 
the  moileru  phrase,  originated  in  the  rites  of  our  ances- 
tors, while  in  a  heathen  state  ;  it  deserves  notice,  that 
this  custom  has,  from  its  very  introduction,  been 
abused  to  intemperance.  The  idea  entertained  by 
many  in  our  own  times,  that  it  is  a  token  of  disrespect 
to  the  person  whose  health  is  drunk,  if  the  glass  be 
not  filled  to  the  brim,  and  then  emptied,  may  be  traced 
to  the  same  source.  Even  at  their  solemn  aacrificea, 
the  ancient  Scandinavians,  aa  Ihre  haa  observeil,  placed 
some  degree  of  sanctity,  in  scyphis  strenue  evacuandis. 
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or,  M  wo  voult]  Bay,  in  hanl  drinking.  This  custom, 
as  it  originatetl  in  tbo  idolatrous  woi-hhip  of  Thor  ami 
Ocfia,  was  oontinneil  after  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity.  The  names  were  chan^'cd  ;  but  the  ritca,  and 
the  morals  of  the  people,  were,  iu  a  great  measure,  the 
same.  Presuming  to  invocate  the  true  God,  or  the 
Sarioor,  the  pretended  worshipper  reckonetl  himself 
bottod  to  empty  a  full  cup.  Iho  like  honour  was 
<loiie  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Then,  in  a  similar  manner 
they  expressed  their  veneration  for  the  Saints,  and 
for  the  paulicular  Patrons  of  the  place.  Needti  it  seem 
■arprising,  that  such  acts  of  religion,  like  \*ariou3  con- 
▼JTial  and  friendly  meetings  in  later  times,  wheru 
similar  ceremonies  have  been  enforced,  fre<|uent1y  ter- 
minated in  tumults  and  in  blood  ?  V.  01.  Trygguason 
S.  e.  38,  and  Ihre,  vo.  Atinne, 

There  is  a  striking  similarity  l>ctwccn  these  customs 
<^  the  barbarous  8candina\'iaii.s,  and  those  of  the  ancient 
nations  that  have  been  called  civili/cd..  The  Romans, 
at  their  feasts,  not  only  made  a  libation  to  their  go<ls, 
by  pooring  out  |iart  of  the  cup  before  they  drank  of  it, 
bat  emptied  it  in  honour  of  tlicni.  *'  It  was  custom- 
ary,**  says  Potter,  speaking  of  the  Orecks  and  Romans, 
"  to  drink  to  persons  aI)sont.  First  the  gods  were  re- 
membered, then  their  friends ;  and  at  every  name  one 
or  more  cups  of  wine,  unmixed  with  water,  were  drunk 
oiil — It  was  their  custom  to  drink  unmixed  wine  as 
-often  as  they  named  the  gods  or  their  friends.  They 
did  also,  ffvix'u'  r^  yn,  pour  forth  some  of  the  wine  up- 
on the  earth,  as  often  as  they  mentioned  any  person*s 
name  ;— which  being  the  manner. of  offering  libations, 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  fonn  of  adoration,  when  any  of 
the  gods  were  namc<I,  and  of  prayer  for  their  friends, 
when  they  mentioned  tliem.  Amongst  their  friends 
they  m<iat  commonly  named  their  mistresses.  Examples 
of  ibis  custom  are  very  common.      Thus,  in  Tibullus  : 

Sed  bene  Jfesaalam  sua  qulnqiie  ad  pocula  dicat, 
Nomen  et  abscDtis  singula  verba  sonent." 

Potter's  Aiehaeol.  Oraec,  iii.  394. 

Sometimes  the  number  of  cu|>8  equalled  that  of  the 
letters  in  the  name  of  the  person  whose  health  was 
drunk. 

Jtaevia  sex  cysthis,  septem  Justina  bibatnr. 

Mnriiaf. 

Of  this  custom  we  find  some  of  the  more  enlightened 
heathen  complaining,  as  what  necessarily  led  to  the 
vilest  intem|)erance.  It  was  particularly  rcrirobated 
by  Seneca  and  JuvenaL  V.  Kosin.  Antiq.  Rom.,  p. 
387,  a. 

The  custom  of  saluting,  first  the  gods,  and  then 
their  friends  by  name,  the  Romans  called  **  drinking 
after  the  Grecian  manner ; "  as  thev  had  borrowed  it 
from  the  Greeks.  Tliey  seem  to  have  had  at  least 
three  cnpe,  to  which  they  ascril)c<l  a  |)cculiar  solemnity. 
They  are  indeed  diflerently  reckoned  by  ditfcrcnt 
writers.  According  to  some,  the  first  was  drunk  in 
honour  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  the  second  in  honour  of 
the  Heroes,  and  the  third  to  Jupiter  Sotcr,  or  the 
Saviour  ;  who,  it  is  said,  was  so  called  on  this  occasion, 
because  it  was  supposed  that  this  third  cu|i  might  he 
taken  without  any  disonler  of  mind,  or  injury  to  the 
health.  Others  mention  the  cup  of  Mercury,  of  Jupiter 
Charisins,  and  of  Good  Genius,  by  which  de!«ignation 
some  nnderetand  Apollo  as  meant  and  others  Bacchus. 
V.  Rosin.,  p.  3v59,  300 ;  Potter,  ii.  39S,  399. 

Both  as  to  the  number  and  the  names  of  these  cups, 
we  may  observe  a  striking  analogy  in  th  )tl-ofh  of  our 
Northern  ancestors.  From  Snorro  we  learn,  that, 
at  all  their  great  conventions,  thi'tr  cups  were 
especially  accounted  sacred.  No  consti-aint  w.is 
put  on  any  to  exceed  this  numl>cr.  But  it  was 
reckoned  necessary  that  they  sh<tuld  co  thus  far. 
One  wasdedicat«Ml  to  0<lin,  who  was  not  less  honoured 
by  the  Northern  nations,  that  was  Jupiter  by  the 
Greeks.     The  Brnya-bikar  corresponded  to  the  Grecian 


cup  in  honour  of  the  Heroes  :  and  we  have  seen  that  as 
the  Gretks  paid  their  respects  to  the  Gootl  Genius,  the 
Scandinavians  also  dedicated  a  cup  to  the  Patrons,  or 
Guardians,  of  the  place  where  they  were  asseml>le<l. 

The  learned  Kevslcr  has  observed,  that  the  Apostle 
Paul  is  to  bo  understoo<l  as  referring  to  these  cups, 
when  he  says,  (1  Cor.  x.  21),  **Ye  cannot  drink  the 
cup  of  the  Lord,  and  thecupo/dfriU,**  or  **of  demons," 
i.e.,  the  cup  drunk  in  honour  of  departed  men,  who 
have  been  cfeiHed  l»y  their  deludetl  votaries.  Ke^sler 
also  refers  to  the  language  of  the  prophet,  as  containing 
the  same  allusion :  '*  i  e  are  they — that  prc)Kire  a  table 
for  that  trofip,  Oatf  ;  and  that  furnish  tlic  drink  offer- 
ing unto  that  number,  J/rMi;'*  Isa.  Ixv.  11.  V. 
Antiq.  Scptent.,  p.  352.  As  both  these  are  unquestion- 
ably proper  names,  a  sangiiine  etvmologist  might  view 
both  as  of  Northern  origin.  For  as  MiuHt  was  the 
name  of  one  of  the  cups  employed  in  the  driuk-offt-rlngt 
of  the  heathen,  Ifl.  Gaud  was  the  designation  of  the 
object  of  their  worship.  Numcn  Kthnicum,  Christianis 
execratiim,  hodie  pro  re  ahjcctissima  et  nauci  usurpa- 
tur ;  G.  Aiidr.  Lex.  But  Owl,  it  would  seem,  in  the 
nassage  referred  to,  denotes  the  Sun  ;  and  J/rai  the 
Moon.  We  must,  therefore,  be  sitisfied  with  the 
analog}',  as  it  respects  the  ((nnk'oferinyt. 

SKULy  «.     A  sculli<»n. 

— "Bothwcll  and  Huntley, — hearing  how  things 
went  on  the  Queen's  side,  would  have  made  resistance, 
by  the  help  of  the  under  officers  of  court,  butlers, 
cooks,  fhi/M,  and  suchlike,  with  spits  and  staves." 
Hume's  Hist.  Doug.,  p.  200. 

Ir.  ittjui/te^  id.  Su.-Ci.  itLoef-ja,  Sax.  9cfioei-<n,  Dan. 
itl-iU-ti\  eluere ;  from  lal.  xkol-a^  abluere,  h/:o/,  eluvium. 
Hence,  according  to  Ihre,  K.  acnUion  and  BcuUcry, 
Sn.-(*.  ttul-tcuUn,  the  water  in  which  dishes  are 
washed. 

SKULE,  «.  An  inflninniatoiy  disease  affect- 
ing the  palate  of  a  Iiorse,  S. 

Teut.  achuyl,  morbus  quo  j^Ktlatum  et  giiic[ivae 
cquorum  prae  nirnio  sanguine  intuinescunt ;  Kuian. 
Su.-G.  tkalla,  munnd'atla,  an  inflammation  of  the 
mouth,  from  slafl-a,  glabrarc. 

[SKULE,  ScuLE,  Skull,  s.  A  great  num- 
ber of  individuals;  generally  applied  to 
6skcs,  and  equivalent  to  E.  ahoaL 

It.H  Kinks  alang,  qnhilk  hazcU  tlirang,; 

Quhare  sweet-sair'd  hawthorns  Mow 
I  love  to  stray,  and  view  the  play 

Of  flickit  scufes  ImIow. 

MintUrttsif,  Border,  iiu  856. 

The  word  was  common  in  O.  K.  A  ticoff  ofJi*h;  Jul. 
Barnes  ;  and,  in  Troll,  and  Creseide,  Chaucer  has 
tcaletl  M-ifU. 

A.-S.  weofct  "coetus  magnus,  multitudo  ;  a  great 
company,  a  multitude,  a  Vio/f  ;"  Somner.  But  this  is 
from  ttcyhui^  8n.-G.  gliUa,  to  separate  :  a  skuh  being 
properly  one  company  separated  from  others.] 

SKULES,  s.  pL     Stalls  where  cattle  arc  fed, 
S.B. 

Isl.  ahioff  Su.-Q.  $l:iul^  a  covert,  a  lurking-place  from 
tlyl-a,  te^ere.  Teut.  achuf/lhighe,  latibulum,  latebra ; 
from  »chuyl-en,  latere. 

SKULL,  /».     A  shallow  basket ;  properly  one 
of  a  semi-circular  or  oval  form,  S. 

Fish  wyvea  cry  Fy,  and  cast  down  shtifs  and  skcils. 

Dunbar,  Kvcrytxcu,  ii.  69,  st.  23. 
V.  Skul. 

[The  fisherman's  ihuU  is  generally  of  an  oval  form. 
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daep  At  one  end  for  the  line,  and  itluUow  at  the  other 
for  the  baited  liooka.] 

It  may  be  added,  that,  according  to  Seren.,  the  name 
B.  eniV,  given  to  a  cockboat,  (lintcr)  seems  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  Goth.  Mkioia,  Sir.  fl'^a.vas  qaoddam,  from 
ikoei-ja^  perfandere,  elaere.  Veral.  defines  Isl.  itkhla^ 
Tat  qno  arida  rel  liqnida  nietiri  coosaevcrunt ;  giving 
Sw.  &ifUe  as  njnoKL,  whence  E.  huU. 

[SKULP,  •«  The  sea-jelly  (A  caUphae); 
called  al^fo  whale-blubs^  Slietl.  Dan.  skulpe^ 
to  shake,  to  agitate.] 

To  SKULT,  V.  a.    To  beat  with  the  palms 
-    of  the  handsy  S.  sjmoiu  shelpj  scone. 

IsL  tikdl^  tkdlde^  diverbero  palmis,  the  precise 
•ense  of  the  S.  word  ;  Akell-r,  a  stroke ;  nut-Mkeltr,  the 
toond  made  by  a  fan,  or  by  the  palm  of  the  hand  ;  G. 
.   Andr. 

[SKULTIE,  adj.  Naked,  in  a  state  of 
nadit}%  Clydes.;  prob.  from  Sw.  skala^  to 
peely  strip ;  skalj  shell,  skin,  covering.  V. 
Skuddie.] 

[To  SKUNDG,  V.  n.  To  gallop,  run  quickly; 
synon.  spunder^  Shetl.] 

To  SKUNFIS,  SKU3IFIS,  v.  a.  Expl.  "  to 
disgust ;  applied  especially  to  smells ;  ^ 
Aberd. 

Evidently  the  tame  with  Scohficc 

SKUNIE,  *.  A  large  knife,  Shetl.  V. 
Skean. 

[To  Skunie,  o.  a.  To  open,  or  cut  open, 
with  a  knife ;  to  skunie  bait^  to  open  shell- 
fish and  take  out  the  bait  with  a  small  knife. 
Shetl.] 

[To  SKUNKLE,  r.  «.  1.  To  glitter,  Clydes. 
y.  Skinkle. 

2.  Used  in  the  form  of  an  oath  in  Shetl.,  as, 
skunl'le  me,  similar  to  blast  ?ny  eyes  in 
vulgar,  E.] 

[SKUNNER,  *.  and  r.    V.  Scunner.] 

[Skunnyrit,  pret.  Retreated,  gave  way, 
Barbour,  xvii.,  651 ,  Skeat's  Ed.] 

SKUR,  Skurr,  «.  1.  Apparently  corn  from 
§air/.  **  Free  of  scab  and  scurr"  Meams. 
A.-o.  scurfs  id. 

2.  The  term  is  applied,  by  masons,  to  the 
rough  surface  of  a  stone,  Ang. 

Sa.-G.  dtoer-a,  rampere. 

3.  A  small  patch  of  fishing  ground,  Shetl. 

4.  Small  horns,  not  fixed  to  the  scull  of  an 
ox  or  cow,  but  hanging  by  the  skin  only, 
are  called  siurs^  Ang. 

[Skurm,  s.  Tlie  shell  of  an  egg ;  skurmack, 
an  egg,  Shetl.] 


Skurrib,  «.  A  cow  with  skttrfff  or  small  horns, 
Aberd. 

[SKURLIE-WIIIETER,  s.  An  insignifi- 
cant  \wy  or  lad,  Shetl.  one  who  is  continu- 
ally whining.     V.  Skirl.] 

[SKURM,  Sklrmack.    V.  under  Skur.] 

[To  SKURR,  Skurrie,  v.  n.  To  go  about 
from  place  to  place,  to  wander  about  icily 
and  Inxily,  S.] 

Skurrieman,  s.  A  wandering  fellow, 
Ayrs.    V.  Skuryvage. 

Skurriour,  s.  a  scout;  also,  an  idle 
vasrant.    V.  Scurrour. 

Skurrock,  Skurroch,  J*.  Cash;  a  cant 
term,  Loth. 

[To  Skurryvarg,  r.  n.  To  live  in  idleness 
and  dissipation,  S.] 

Skurrtvaio,  Skuryvage,  Sclrrivaig,  «. 
1.  A  dissipated  fellow,  a  lecher. 

Swe^mgeooris  and  akuryvagis,  swankys  and  cwanys 
Gents  aa  care  to  cun  craft,  nor  coiuptis  for  na  crynie. 

Doug.  Virgil,  Prol.  238,  b.  23. 

2.  A  vagabond.  Loth.     In  Roxb.  it  conveys 

the  idea  of  a  ragged  vagrant,  or  of  an  idle, 

ill-dressed,  diily,  unsettled  person.     It  is 

often  used  as  signifying  a  scullion ;  synon. 

Scuddieeaiffy  Roxb.     The  latter  is  formed 

from  the  v.  to  Scud,  to  pass  quickly. 

**  Ave  ye  may  hide  the  vile  Kurrieraig,  it  ye  may, 
aa'  hiddle  an*  smiddle  the  deeds  o*  darkness  ! "  Saint 
Pfeirick,  iii.  305. 

[3.  A  course  of  dissipation ;  svnon.,  tlie  spreej 
West  of  S.] 

O.  Fr.  ejmvrrt,  aller  et  venir,  se  dissiper,  secouerf 
agiier;  Roquefort. 

Lat.  tetura  and  eagor^  Scurra,  qui  aliquem  sequi.- 
tar»  qui  etiam  dicitur  assccla,  ii-risor,  vaniloquus, 
paraaitusa  sive  leccator.     Da  Caiige. 

[SKURT,  s.  The  bosom  within  the  folded 
arms,  the  lap,  Shetl. ;  properly,  the  fold  or 
front  of  the  short-gown  worn  by  women. 
In  Clydes.  the  short-gown  is  often  called  a 
Mrt.  Dan.  stioi-t,  a  petticoat,  Sw.  skorty  a 
skirt.] 

SKUTE,  Skoot,  *.     Sour  or  dead  liquor, 

Aberd. ;  synon.  Jute. 

Su.-ti.  squaeti-a,  liquida  effundere  ;  aqutteU,  a  imall 
quantity  of  any  liquor  ;  Widcg. 

[SKUTE,  *.  and  r.     V.  Skoot.] 

To  SKUTE,  ScuiT,  v.  n.  To  walk  awkwardly 
in  consequence  of  having  flat  soles,  and  thus 
the  feet  turned  considerably  out,  Roxb. ; 
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the  same  witli  ScluUj  Skluiej  more  generally 
used. 

IsL  9hU-a,  prominere  ;  or  Sa.-G.  skiui-a,  trudere. 

[SKUTOCK,  Skutie,  *.  The  foolish  Guille- 
moty  S.] 

[SKUVIE,  ^.  Tlie  tail  of  iin  animal,  but 
generally  applied  to  fish,  Shctl.] 

SKU WES,  B.  pL     Groves,  shaws. 

Thei  darken  the  dere,  in  the  dyme  skutcejt. 
That,  for  drede  of  the  deth,  droapis  the  do. 

Sir  OauHta  awl  Sir  Oal.,  i.  5. 

Thii  word,  as  it  occvm  in  a  poem  which  has  more  of 
the  O.E.  than  S.  dialect,  proclaims  its  immediate  con- 
nexion with  A.-S.  teua,  umbra.    V.  Scmaw. 

SKY,  8,  A  small  board,  about  faur  inches 
in  depth,  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
Shetland  plough,  in  place  of  a  mould-board. 
An  old  barrel-stave  is  generally  used  for 
this  purpose. 

"A  square  hole  is  cat  throngh  the  lower  end  of  the 
beam,  and  the  mercal,  a  piece  of  oak  about  22  inches 
long  intmduced,  which,  at  the  other  end,  h(»Ms  the 
sock  and  stg.*'    P.  Aitbsting,  Statiiit.  Ace,  vii.  555. 

It  also  forms  part  of  the  Orcadian  plough  ;  jutting 
out  obliquely  backwards  on  the  right  side  immediate- 
ly behind  the  share.     Hence, 

Sky-ear,  «.  A  part  of  the  plough  jutting 
out  obliquely  backwards,  on  the  riglit  side, 
a  little  above  the  <Zy,  Orkn. 

There  are  two  sl'«>«-ear,  which,  with  the  iZ*y,  supply 
the  place  of  the  wouM-boartl  in  ploughs  of  a  better 
construction. 

Norw.  il'i  is  expl.  a  piece  of  wood  ;  Hallager. 

SKY,  8.     Shadow,  cloud. 

My  fader  than  Inkand  forth  throw  the  sky. 
Cry  is  on  me  fast.  Fie  son,  fle  son,  in  hve. 

Douy.  lirffU,  (J8,  12. 

"Fr.  Junius  with  little  ground  rendeis  it  umbra, 
because  Virsil  has  it  so.  And  it  would  seem  as  if  he 
had  designed  to  derive  the  word  from  Or.  ckui  ;"  Kudd. 
Junius,  for,  a^  uppears.  Lye]  is  certainly  right,  not 
only  as  he  has  Virgil  on  his  side,  but  because  3i'ye  is  an 
O.  £.  word,  used  in  this  sense  by  Gower  : 

And  with  that  wonle,  all  sodeuly 
She  paaseth,  as  it  were  a  sk^c, 

Coi{f,  Am.  Lib.  iv.  Fol.  71,  a. 

Warton  has  adopted  the  same  idea.  "A  shadow, 
Zirta,  umbra."  It  is  more  immediately  connected  with 
Belg.  9cheyf.,  (Kilian,  vo.  Scftaede)  with  Su.-G.  sXy, 
nnbes,  nebula,  or  even  ^iih iktiaga,  id.,  whence  skygy  a, 
obumbrare.  Seren.  derives  Jktigga  from  »hj,  nebula, 
vo.  Shade,  Isl.  tfkjfof  veder,  coelum  nubibus  obductum, 
sed  tamen  sine  pluvia. 

It  occurs  also  in  an  ancient  O.  £.  MS.  poem  in  the 
possession  of  William  Hamper,  Esc^.,  of  Birmingham, 
thus: 

And  thus  good  fayth  is  turned  upsvde  doun, 
And  true  meaning  derked  with  a  skye 
That  we  in  engly»che  callen  flatterye. 

It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  both  in 
this  passage,  and  in  that  quoted  from  Cower,  the  term 
does  not  properly  demite  a  cloud.  That  it  was  used 
in  this  sense  in  O.  K.  is  unquestionable.  **Sky€' 
Nubcs.     Nubila."    Prompt.  Parv. 


Certainly  skyh  denotes  clouds  iu  the  following 
passage: 

Thik  drumly  skagKin  dirkitinit  so  the  henin, 
Dvm  tkyit  oft  furth  wsrpit  fen'fnl  leuin, 
FUggis  of  fyre,  and  niony  felloun  flaw,  &c. 

JJvug,  I'liy.,  I'rol.  200,  68. 

This  is  the  primsry  and  strict  signification  of  Isl. 
and  Su.>G.  tiy.  But  the  transition  fnmi  the  one 
sense  to  the  other  is  very  natural  ;  a  cloud  throwing  a 
ghadme  on  that  portion  of  the  earth  over  which  it 
passes. 

SKY,  8,  The  dff  of  a  hillj  the  ridge  or  sum- 
mit, Aberd. 

It  has  been  also  defined,  the  highe^tt  tiart  of  a  hill 
that  is  seen  by  a  person  »tsndin^  at  its  base,  Alnrd. 
All  below  this  is  viewed  as  individual  property  ;  all 
above  it,  as  common.     V.  Case,  Hill  of  rair. 

This  phiase  may  signify  that  nothing  but  A'y  is  seen 
beyond  the  point  rtrfeiied  to.  According  to  the  first 
dennition,  however,  it  might  seem  allied  to  IsK  tky/'C, 
sciudere,  to  divide. 

•  SKY,  8.  1.  Twilight ;  the  red  light  on  the 
clouds  in  the  east  before  sunrise,  or  in  the 
west  after  sunset.  Thus,  "Was  ve  up  afciv 
the  sun  the  day?"  " A)  e,  afoie  the  *X^,"  S. 
**  The  8ky  winna  set  this  hour  yet,"  S.l^ 

This  seems  originally  tl  e  same  with  Su.-G.  fly,  as 
signifying  scther,  which  Ihre  derives  with  consideiable 
plausibility  from  fky-a,  to  cover. 

2.  Between  the  svn  and  the  skifj  the  internal 
between  day-break  and  sunrise,  Ang. 

This  portion  of  time,  in  the  calendar  of  su|ierstition, 
has  some  special  connexion  with  the  efficacy  of  incanta- 
tion. Accordingly,  we  have;  the  following  account  from 
An^Us,  of  the  means  used,  only  six  ^eara  ago,  '*for 
delivering  a  boat  from  the  necromantic  power  of  Janet 
Kindy,  who  waa  soppose<l  to  render  it  unfortunate. 

"It  waa  agreed  that  the  boat  should  be  exorcised, 
and  that  Janet  was  the  spirit  which  tormented  it. 
The  ceremony  of  exorcism  was  performed  as  follows  :— 

In  each  b«iat  there  is  a  cavity  called  the  taphcde;  on 
this  occasion  the  hollow  was  tilled  with  u  (^articular 
kind  of  water  furnished  by  the  mistress  of  the  boat ; 
a  straw  effigy  of  poor  Janet  was  plact- d  over  it. — The 
boat  was  then  rowed  out  to  sea  before  sun  rise,  and, 
to  use  the  technical  expression,  tbe  Kgurc  was  burnt 
between  the  »uh  and  the  thy,  i.e.,  after  daylight  ap- 
pearcd,  but  before  tho  sun  rose  above  the  horizon, 
while  the  master  called  aloud,  'Avoid  ye,  8atan!* 
The  boat  was  then  brought  home,  and  since  that  timu 
has  b«.en  as  fortunate  as  any  b«:Iongin^  to  the  village.  '* 
Kdin.  Mag.,  Feb.  1818,  p.  116. 

3..  To  lookj  or  to  8ee  an  object^  between  the 
8un  and  the  8ky^  to  bow  down  the  body, 
bringing  the  eye  as  much  as  possible  along 


the 


lorizon, 


S.B. 


When  there  is  a  dark  ground  behind,  an  object  is  in 
this  way  seen  far  more  distinctly,  than  when  viewed 
by  one  standing  upright.  The  idea  seems  borrowed 
from  the  circumstance  of  any  thing  being  thus  seen,  after 
sun-set,  by  the  light  that  is  reflected  from  the  sun  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  sky. 

To  Sky,  r.  n.     [To  skim  along  the  horizon.] 

"The  ships  come  tilting  over  the  waves, — while  the 
maws  fly  bhting  by  the  sounding  shore,  and  the  raven 
seems  to  rejoice  in  the  coming  storm.'*  Gall.  Encycl., 
p.  431. 
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8a. -O.  Jtif,  vitare,  subC«rfiif;we.    Or  perhaps  synon. 
with  8ooTi»  q.  ▼. 

To  Sky  up,  r.  n.  To  clear  up ;  a  phrase 
used  concerning  the  atmosphere,  when  the 
rain  seems  to  go  oB,  ICt  like  to  sky  up, 
Ettr.  For.  It  is  used  impersonally,  S.B. 
lf»  fiytn',  the  sky  is  appearing. 


majr  be  merely  from  E.  Jtjf,  as  denoting  the 
atmosphere  ;  and  so  signifying  that  it  is  clearing  np, 
or  thai  the  azure  is  becoming  ▼isiblc.  But  as  Isl.  M*y 
is  a  cload,  and  skg-a  means  to  cover  with  eloads  ;  to 
skjf  tip  may  be  from  the  same  origin,  as  intimating  the 
disappearanoe  of  the  clouds. 

Skt-ooat,  «.  A  name  given  in  the  High- 
lands of  S.  to  the  bittern. 

''The  Highlanders  call  the  bittem  the  nky-goat. 
from  some  fancied  resemblance  in  the  scream  of  both 
animals."  Saxon  and  Gael,  i.  160. 
^  This  bird  ha«  received  many  metaphorical  designa- 
iioos.  V.  Mtrt-Bamper,  In  Gael,  the  snipe  is  gob- 
kar  kMeke,  *•  the  goat  of  the  night."    * 

8KYBALD,  [Skybie,  Skypel],   adj.     1. 

Mean,  low ;  synon.,  scabby. 

BUeid  babling  byttour-bard  obey ; 
Leani,  akybakl  knave,  to  know  Uiy  sell. 

Polwart,  WaisfmU  Coll,,  iiL  ft. 

2.  Tattered,  ragged,  Clydes. 

Sktbald,  Skype,  Skypel,*.  1.  **Tatter- 
demallion,**  Rams.  GL  S.  Skeibalt^  '*  mean 
worthless  fellow,-  Sibh.  Gl. 

"  The  said  Laird  peroeaving  men  to  faint  and  begvne 
to  reconlei,  sakl*  Fy,  lat  us  nevir  leive  efter  this  clay, 
that  we  sail  reconle  for  Frenche  stwbaldU"  Knox's 
Hist,  p.  202. 

Poor  slybaid*  /  cnned  with  more  o*  wealth  than  wit, 

Blvth  of  a  gratis  gaodeamus,  sit 

With  look  attenthito,  ready  all  about 

To  give  the  laugh  when  his  dull  joke  comes  out. 

Ramm^*B  Poems,  L  353. 

Tlie  Bkffbaid,  by  his  sin  ill  conscience  chas't, 
Did  flee  the  kintrs,  and  ne*er  kent  the  gude  o*t 

The  Ohaiit,  p.  ft. 

8.  A  worn  out  horse,  or  one  that  is  lazy, 
Ayrs.,  pron..  skybil. 

3.  A  gelded  goat,  Renfr. 

Dan.  tiiabkaU  {duMaU,  Sibb.)  denotes  a  rosrue,  a 
nseal,  a  base  man ;  alliod  perhaps  to  Isl.  gl:*>ifr,  the 
rabble,  stipe,  a  low  fellow.  Border.  O.  Fr.  scyhale  is 
nsed  by  Rabelais,  in  the  sense  of  merde  etuiurcie,  a  term 
undoubtedly  expressive  of  the  gic-itest  contempt  pos- 
sible. 

SKYBRIE,  Skibkie,  #.  Thin  hght  soil, 
Aberd. ;  the  same  with  Skeebrie,  An<r. 

Skybrib,  Skibrie,  adj.  [Thin  and  light] ; 
•kybrie  stuff,  bad  grain,  Aberd. 

SKYLD,  s.  A  species  of  tax,  or  laud  rent, 
Orkn. 

"The  small  part  held  upon  feudal  terms  was  sub* 
jected  to  the  paym*>nt  of  a  tlktfhl  or  land  rent  in  addi- 
tion to  the  scat  and  tithe."     Ajrr.  Surv.  Orkn.,  p.  30. 

Dan.  ekyld,  latuUkifld,  merce)  pracdiorum,  synon. 
with    lamli-Ude,    Baden  ;     "  qnifc-rent,    rent-service. 


farm-rent,  the  lonl  of  the  manor's  fees ;  **  Wolflf. 
Su.-G.  4nild^  also  slifld,  I.  a  debt,  2.  rent,  eess,  tan- 
qnam  tfebUnm  alteri  solvendom  ;  •  Ihre.  Skuld  also 
occurs  in  the  laws  of  the  Ostrogoths.  For  PattkaftulU 
signifies  tribntuni  Paschale. 

SKYLE,  Ji.    Dispersion,  Renfr.     V.  Skatl. 

I'll  ncer  foiget  yon  ilivadfu'  mom, 
That  rnaixt  had  provM  our  ruin  ; — 

Waves  da»hing  down  wi*  blatfrin  skyle, 
Win's  rparin*-  xailon  flytin*. 

A  Wilson's  Poems,  p.  87. 

[Skylk  A-LUM,  *.  A  wooden  coyer  for  a 
c'.hiinnev,  used  for  tlic  pi-ovention  of 
smoke,  Shetl.] 

Skylano,  pari.  adj.  [Dropping,  scattcrinir. 
V.  Skilr,  «.] 

Thou  sktfland  skarth,  then  ha^  the  liurle  behind. 

Dunbar,  Evfrgrtea,  it  57. 

The  connexion  shews  that  tbisi  term  conveys  a  dirty 
idea;  Dan.  slyll-a,  Isl.  stol-ia,  eluere. 

To  SKYLE,  V.  a.    To  hide,  to  conceal. 

Yet  nerthelesse  aithin  mine  orature 
I  atode,  qohan  Titan  had  his  bemiii  brycht 
Withdrawin  doun,  and  skylUl  under  cure, 
And  faire  Venus,  the  beaute  of  the  nycht. 

Upraise.  — 

Henr^sont^s  tesL  Creseule  Chron,  S.P.,L  157. 

SeifUd,  Chaucer's  Works,  FoL  182,  coL  i.  "Closed," 
Gl.    Styled  uttdfr  cure,  "hid  undercover." 

Stt.*6.  skyl-a,  occultare ;  Isl.  stiol-a,  Dan.  styl-er, 
Belg.  sehutflen,  latitare.  Ihre  views  sty-a,  celare, 
tegere,  as  the  origin.  Hence,  according  to  this  learned 
etymologist,  tftoeld,  a  shield,  as  being  a  covering  for 
the  body  in  war  ;  and  sklnl,  tectum,  the  covering  of  a 
house.  Bnt  it  is  singular,  that  Heb.  shilte,  signifies 
shields. 

[To  SKYNK,  r.  a.  and  n.  To  pour  out 
liquor,  to  drink,  &c.     V.  Skink.] 

[To  SKYOW,  Skyowx,  v.  a.  and  n.  1.  To 
twist,  distort ;  also,  to  walk  in  a  distorted 
or  affected  manner,  Banff s. 

2.  To  deflect  from  the  plnmh-linc,  to  slant, 
ibid.] 

[Skyow,  Skyowl,  *.    A  twist,  ibid.] 

[Skyowix,  Skyowlin,  8.  and  adj.  Applied 
in  both  senses  of  tlie  r.;  as  an  adj.  it  gene- 
rally means  w^addling,  having  the  feet 
twisted,  showlie^  ibid.] 

[Skyowt,  Skyowlt,  adj.  Twisted,  distorted, 

not  plumby  ibid. 

Sk.yow  and  Skyowl  are  evidently  the  Banflfs.  forms 
of  Skew  and  Skewl,  q.v.] 

SKYPE,  Skypel,  a.  A  low  worthless 
felfow ;  a  term  of  contempt ;  the  same  with 
Skibe^  Ettr.  For.     [V.  Skybald.] 

**  Him  !  he  speak  of  me  !  If  he  durst,  I  would  claw 
•    the  puppy-hide  of  him  !  He  is  as  great  a  stype  as  I 
know  of."     Hogg's  Winter  Talcs,  i.  ^49. 
It  is  sometimes  pronounced  Sqaeef,  Roxb. 
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[To  Sktfe,  v.  n.  To  go  about  like  an  idle 
lazy  person,  Banffs.  Part,  pr.  used  as  an 
adj.'] 

SKYVEJjf  adj.  [Mean,  ragged ;  bare,  scanty.] 
Siypel  tkatef  expL  ^  ugly  fellow.** 

Oin  I  had  here  the  skjfpd  skate, 
8m  weel's  I  aboald  him  beng. 
CSiriaUMS  Baling,  Skinna'M  liise.  Pod,,  pu  125. 

To  SKYRE,  V.  n.     1.  To  be  shy,  to  startle, 

Ettr.  For. ;  the  same  with  StaVy  Sl:air. 

'*Biit  icho  aiffrU  to  knuifo  lownly,  or  ticcarlie  on 
thilke  aaachning."    Hocg^  .Winter  Tales,  ii.  41. 
Apparently  a  ▼ariety  mim  Skar,  Slair,  q.  ▼. 

[2.  To  look  amazed  or  silly ;  also,  to  make  a 
vain  or  silly  display,  BniifTs.] 

[Skyre-Leukin,  adj.  Having  a  scared,  va- 
cant, or  silly  look ;  also,  gaudy,  tawdry,  as 
applied  to  dress,  ibid.] 

Sktrit,  pret.     Startled,  sheered  oflF. 

-    — ^Tak  Schairp  and  Leslie  tua  vyse  men  veill  inspyril 
Leslie  to  cum  from  lauis  to  vou  he  fyrit, 
Schairp  from  you,  vent  to  the  Unis  for  neid  ; 
As  he  vas  Tjae,  the  vther  phmelie  ak^riL 

N.  Bunu^t  Admcniium, 

SKYRE,  ••     A  schirrous  substance. 

Fy,  skowdert  skyn,  thou  art  but  sk^re  and  ski-umplei 

Dunbar,  Evergreen,  iL  54. 

Fr.  Kyrt,  *'  n  hard  and  almost  insensible  swelling  or 
kemell,  bred  between  the  flesh  and  skin,  by  cold,  or  of 
thick  and  clammy  phlegm  ;**  Cotgr.  Lat.,  sehirr-ua, 

SKYRJN,  part.  pr.     1.  Shining,  S.B. 

Simmer  an'  winter  on  it  kyths, 

And  monv  a  bonny  town  ; 
An'  a*  the  skifrin  brins  o'  light 

That  blink  the  polen  aroun*. 

Poems  in  the  Jtuchnn  Dialeei,  p.  29. 

2.  Making  a  great  show,  in  what  way  soever, 

S. 

Bot  had  you  seen  the  philibegs. 

And  tkjftin  tartan  trews  man. 

BumM,  iv.  863. 
A.-S.   octr,  9cyr,  Alem.   9cieri,   Sa..O.  tikir,  clear, 
•hinin^  ;  tkir-a,  Isl.  sktpr-a,  to  make  luminous,  Moes-G. 
ga'skeir'an,  to  illustrate.      Ihre  Yiews  these  terms  aa 
aerived  from  the  old  Goth,  word  sitir,  or  ekior,  fire. 

To  SK  YRME,  v.  n.  To  skirmish  ;  or  perhaps 
to  make  a  feint. 

Sum  skirp  me  with  scorn,  and  sum  skjprme  at  myn  ei 

Boulate,  I  6. 
Printed  ekyrint ;  but  it  is  akyrme  in  the  MS.     V. 
ScRTM,  V.    The  origin  is  most  probably  retained  in 
Isl.  ekrum-a,  fingo;  q.,  to  feign  a  fight. 

[To  SKYTCII,  r.  w.  To  skate,  Clydcs.  V. 
Sketch,  Skite.] 

Skytciieks,  s.  pL     Skates,  Renfr. 

— Onre  the  loch's  clear  frozen  face 
On  akiftchere  thrang,  in  airy  chace. 
Flew  mony  a  cheery  chiel. 

A.  WUwn**  Poena,  1790,  p.  196. 
V.  Skrchkbs. 
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To  SKYTE,  r.  a.  and  «.  [1.  To  toss,  to 
throw,  to  squirt,  Clydes.,  Aberd.] 

2.  To  slide,  to  slip ;  as  on  a  smooth  street  or 
road,  S.    V.  Skite. 

It  Mem  an  oblique  sense  of  A.-S.  teyt-an,  Su.-G. 
stuil-a,  ejacolari  ;  q.  to  be  thrown  out ;  and  is  perhape 
originally  the  same  with  >U:id,  id.  Dumfr.,  Clydes. 

[Skyter,  Skytie.    V.  under  U*kite.] 

SKYTE,  Skite,  s.  1.  A  nastv  person,  S.  B. 
either  from  the  v.  in  the  (xoth.  sensoi  or 
allied  to  Dan.  9kyden^  sordidus. 

2.  A  meagre  person,  one  who  has  the  appear- 
ance of  starvation.  Loth. 

3.  A  strange-looking  ugly  person,  Aberd. 

To  SKYTLE,  r.  n.     To  move  from  side  to 
.  side ;  applied  to  anv  liquid  in  a  vessel  that 
is  shaken  in  being  carried,  Upp.  Clydes. 

Dan.  nhttl-er,  to  shake,  to  amtate.  V,  the  etymon 
of  ScuTUB,  which  seems  ndicalTy  the  same. 

[SKYVE,  SKr\T:R.    V.  under  Skivk.] 

To  SI^,  V.  a.  1.  T«»  strike,  conjoined  with 
fyre.    V.  Slew  Fyr. 

2.  To  slay,  to  kill. 

To  ala  he  sparyd  notioht  Inglis  men. 

Wgntown,  viiL  18, 117. 

Pret.  sleuch,  Wpt.  Wall.  Mocs.-0.  elahan,  nret 
§ioh;  Sn.-G.  Isl.  Jaa,  Belg.  «£a,  nloug.  Germ,  elagh-ent 
to  strike,  to  beat,  which,  as  Mr.  Macpherson  has 
observed,  is  the  primary  sense  of  the  word.  Ihre 
makes  the  same  remark.     W  Slkw  Fy&x. 

To  SLAB,  Slab  up,  v.  a.  To  sup' greedily 
and  ungracefully,  Banffs. 

Lanff  may  ye  blaw  the  rcaniln  ale  — 
WhUe  I  slab  up  my  barefit  kaiL 

Tajflor'e  Seote  Poems,  pu  ITS. 

Tent.  jfaM-en,  lambere ;  sorbere  et  devorare. 

SLABBER,  8.    A  slovenly  fellow,  Dumf. 

This  is  certainly  from  the  same  source  with  the  E. 
V.  slabher;  Teut.  slabb-en,  Mahber-tn,  id. 

O.  K.  **Siabbard.  Tardus.  Morosus.**  Prompt. 
Parv.  Thus  it  has  been  used  also  to  denote  that  re> 
luctance  which  indicates  moroseness  of  temper. 

SL ABBERGAUCIE, «.  A  slovenly  drivel- 
ling fellow,  Banffs. ;  [alabherganh,  Clydes.] 

Perhaps  from  Teut.  slahber-tn,  to  slabber,  and  gheus, 
a  beggar,  a  mean  fellow.  Or  it  mi^ht  be  viewed  as  an 
Isl.  compound,  from  sla/r-a,  nugan,  and  ga^,  anser,  q. 
"  a  foolish  goose." 

[SLABBERY,  adj.  Applied  to  rainy,  windy 
weather,  Shetl.,  Clydes.  In  the  latter 
district  it  is  applied  also  to  the  state  of  the 
roads  in  such  weather,  like  E.  sloppy. 

[SLACIIT,  s.  Race,  family,  descent,  Shetl. 
Du.  slachi,  id.] 

•  SLACK,  s.  1.  An  opening  between  hills. 
V.  Slak. 
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2.  «*  A  hollow."  Ettr.  For.    V.  Slak,  2. 
•  SLACK,  adj.    1.  Slow,  S.B. 

2.  Transferred  to  money,  wfieii  merchants  find 
diflScalty  in  getting  payment  of  the  sums 
owing  them. 

**Jaaier^8  9ldcl\  money  is  ill  to  raise,"  Shirr.  GL  S.R 

3.  Not  employed,  or  having  little  to  do,  S. 

4.  Thinly  occnpied;  applied  to  a  place  of 
worship,  when  it  is  not  well  filled.  The  lirk 
was  slack,  S. 

5.  In  a  moral  sense  applied  to  one  whose  pro- 
mise is  not  to  be  trusted,  or  whose  .conduct 
is  loose,  S. 

6.  In  relation  to  mprcautile  concerns ;  Ife^s  a 
shci  ehapj  i.e.,  pne  who  docs  not  pay  well,  S. 

A.-S.  sleae^  Sa.-G.  slot,  remiBsufl. 

Slack-Ewe,  Slack  Yow,  «.  A  ewe  which 
has  given  over  bearing.  South  of  S.  Croi, 
Crock,  synon. 

"The  ■upcrannaated  breeding,  ewes  are  either -sold 
hi,  at  Martinmas,  when  they  are  called  SltuJ:  £tceti, 
or  Crock*;  or  with  lamb,  in  March,  at  the  Peebles 
fair,  &c.  when  they  arc  called  Oreat  Etce»,*'  Penuo- 
enik's  Dcscr.  Tweedd.,  Ed.  1815,  p.  52. 

"The  cast  off  breeding  ewes,  wnen  sold  at  Martin- 
mas, are  designed  ifeicl'-eires,  or  crocks;  when  sold 
heavy  with  lamb  in  March,  they  are  designed  great 
ewes."    Agr.  Surv.  Pecb.,  p.  69. 

Tent.  datJt,  daech,  laxus,  rcmissus ;  q.  remissns 
vtero^  not  distvndetl  in  the  belly,  like  a  great  [grit]  or 
pregnant  ewe.    Isl.  dakn-a,  detumescere.     V.  Ckok. 

Slack  Jaw,  s.  Frivolous  talk,  trifling  con- 
versation, Aberd.,  Soxb. ;  soraetimes  im- 
plying loose,  idle,  or  coarse  raillery.  V. 
Jaw. 

To  SukCK,  r.  91.     To  cease  to  be  distended, 
to  become  flaccid,  I^oth.     In  this  sense  a 
tumour  is  said  to  slack. 
Tent,  daedk-en,  laxari,  solvi. 

Slackie,  ••  A  kind  of  sling  used  by  school- 
boysy  Loth.,  Fife. 

It  occors  in  the  ladicroas  acoonnt  which  Rabelais 
giTes  of  the  shepherds  of  Gargantna  assaulting  the 
cake-bakers  of  Leme. 

**The  other  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  hearing  the 
lamentable  shoot  of  Forgier,  came  with  their  slings  and 
dadkies  following  them,  and  throwing  great  stones  at 
them  as  thick  as  if  it  had  been  haile."  Urqahart*s 
Babelais,  p.  117. 

The  word  nsed  in  the  original  is  braMterea.  Accord- 
ing to  Cotcnr.  brazier  signifies  both  a  sling,  and  a  short 
eodgeL  Urquhart,  probably  on  this  authority,  else- 
where explains  his  own  term,  but  improperly,  it  would 
seem,  as  denoting  a  short  cudgel. 

"  Ho — found  by  true  information,  that  his  men  had 
taken  violently  some  cakes  from  Picrocholes  people, 
and  that  Marqncts  head  was  broken  with  a  dackie  or 
short  cudgel"    Rabelais,  p.  144. 

TVtbaraia  the  word  used  by  Rabelais,  i.  32. 

**SU»ckie9.  I  know  not  what  slacky  means;  I 
tnppoee  it  may  be  a  Scotch  word  for  something  like  a 


sling;  for  that's  what  Rabelais  means  by  the  word 
brassier.'*    Ozell,  N.  B.  I.,  c.  25. 

Tlio  daekie,  it  is  beliered,  is  that  kind  of  slin^ 
which  is  made  of  an  elastic  rod,  or  piece  of  wood,  split 
at  one  end,  for  receiving  the  stone. 

The  word  may  be  allied  to  Teut.  slack-en,  laxare, 
Kberare.  The  synon.  term  in  Belg.  is  applied  to  shoot- 
ing; Eimen  koeffel  siaake%  to  shoot  a  bullet ;  Sewol. 

The  author  of  that  very  ancient  and  singular  work, 
the  SpeculHfH  Jtegale,  supposed  to  have  lieen  written 
in  the  twelfth  century,  clcscribcs  two  kinds  of  slings 
as  nsed  in  his  time  ;  the  one  denominateil  da/sftunnj, 
or  the  siaj'-ditttf,  the  other  kandslauwj,  i.e.,  the  hand' 
ding.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  the 
former  was  a  sling  affixed  to  a  rod.  It  is  the  name 
weapon  that  Vegetius  calls  FuMiftalus,  (De  Re  Milit., 
iii.  14)  a  sling  affixed  to  a  staff  four  feet  long.  The 
daekie  may  perhaps  be  viewed  as  retaining  some  re- 
semblance of  this. 

To  SLACK  tlie  fire.  To  cover  it  up  with 
dross;  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  expi'essed,  to 
rest  it  for  the  night,  Perths. 

This  r.  is  evidently  from  the  E.  »,  Slack,  small  coaL 
Dr.  Johns,  gives  no  etymon  of  the  tenn.  But  it  is 
undoubtedly  from  the  same  origin  with  Slag,  the  dross 
ol  metals.  Teut.  shcke.  Germ,  schlark,  scoriae,  which 
Waehter  deduces  from  schlag-en,  ejicere,  as  being  the 
refuse.  Ihre  derives  8u.-0.  slagg,  dross,  from  daa, 
which  denotes  the  chips  of  iron  that  fly  from  the  anvil 
in  beating.    The  latter  is  probably  from  daa,  to  strike. 

SLADE,  Si«^viD,  s.    A  valley,  a  den. 

Hys  (louchtcr.  amang  buskis  ronk. 

In  denie  dadis  aud  mony  slo^y  slouk, 
Wyth  milk  he  nurist  of  the  beistis  wilde. 

Jkmg.  Virgil,  384,  23. 

Bsith  erbe  and  froyte,  busk  and  be  wis,  braid 
Haboundanillye  iu  euery  slonk  ami  daid. 

irailaes,  UL  4.  MS. 

Braiti  seema  a  v.  signifying;  spread  themselves  out» 
expanded  themselves. 

Evin  to  the  castell  he  raid, 
Hewit  in  aiie  dem  sfaid. 

Oatean  and  Od,,  iu.  15. 
BnvU,  Ed.  1506. 

Slaid,  S.  B.  still  denotes  a  hollow  between  rising 
grounds,  especially  one  that  has  a  rivulet  of  water 
ninnin|[  through  it.  IsL  daeti^  vallis ;  A.  -S.  x/r/^of, 
dede,  via  in  montium  convallibus.  Lye.  But  Soniiier 
ezjpl.  the  A.-S.  term,  "a  ralleg,  a  dade."  (icrm. 
scileckie,  planities.  We  find  the  same  term  used  by 
R.  Glouc. 

The  erie  Robenl  of  Oloucestre,  as  man  withoute  fere. 
The  strong  castel  of  Brystow,  that  he  let  hym  self  rere, 
Astored  wel  ynou,  k  also  the  dede. 
And  held  hem  bothe  age  the  kyng,  to  thenche  on  kun- 
hede.  P.  447. 

"  Siede,  valley, "  Gl.  Heame. 

This  is  a  very  ancient  word ;  being  the  same  with 
Sw.  del,  a  plain.  Est  autem  Vitesltth,  velut  alii 
scribunt,  Witladeik,  nihil  aliud  quam  lata  planities, 
ant  Viiarum  vel  Jutantm  planities;  Loccenii  Hist. 
Suecana,  Lib.  L  e.  7. 

This  was  the  ancient  name  of  Zealand  and  some  of 
the  neighbouring  bles  in  the  Baltic,  and  has  been 
viewed  as  the  designation  of  an  early  settlement  of  the 
Rcto.     V.  Pinkerton*s  Enquiry,  i.  182. 

Perhaps  all  these  terms  may  be  traced  to  Su.-O. 
Dan.  dact,  IsL  slett-r,  Alem.  deht.  Germ,  sehlecht, 
planus. 

SLADGE,  Sludge,  s.     A  sloven,  one  who 
abuses  his   clothes   with  mire  or  dirt,  in 
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working  or  walking; ;  also,  *'  a  dirty  coarse 
womaiii'*  Clydes.,  S.A.     [Synon.  Blaister,'] 

Tent,  sladde^  dttn,  iUUe,  alodtie,  are  uaed  in  the 
Mmo  aenie  m  applicable  to  a  woman ;  Sordida  et 
inculta  malier.  amlmbaia ;  Ktlian.  Isl.  tttaddtt  vir 
habita  ac  moribuB  madidna ;  G.  Andr.,  p.  216.  This 
retemblea  the  S.  phrase  applied  to  one  given  to  dnmk- 
ennesa,  a  wat  lad. 

To  Sladoe,  Sludge,  v.  n.  1.  To  eo  with  a 
lounging  gait  through  every  puddle  that 
comes  in  tne  way,  S.A. 

2.  To  work  in  so  slovenly  a  way  as  to  liedanb 
one's  self  with  mire,  ibid. ;  [synon.  slairy^ 
slaiater.'] 

SL AE,  Si.A|  «.  The  sloe,  S. ;  a  term  applied 
both  to  the  tree  and  the  fruit. 

"Pninat  tpinoea  The  Black-Thorn  or  Sloe-tree, 
Anglia.    The  Slae,  Scotia."    Lightfoot,  p.  255. 

Belaw  to  I  naw  to 
Ane  bass  of  bitter  slaet. 

Chem'e  and  Slae  ;  Evergreen,  ii.  118. 

A.*S.  fla,  Belff.  Blet,  Germ,  nrhleh,  prunum  aylvestre. 
Lancaah.  dalgh,  sUawyh,  "  the  black  thorn  berry  :*' 
T.  Bobbina. 

Slae-Black,  adj.  Black  as  a  sloe ;  Tarras, 
OL  Shirr. 

Slaeie,  adj.  Abounding  with  sloes,  or  sloe- 
bnshes,  Clydes. 

[SLAG,  Sl AGGIE,  adj.     Soft,  moist,  wet,  S.; 

also  in  a  state  of  thaw],  as,  ^  a  slag  day, — 

a  day  on  which  the  ice  is  thawing ;"  Gall. 

Enc.      The  land,  or  ice  after  a  thaw,  is 

said  to  be  slaggie^  ib. 

O.E.  ^*Slag  or  fowie  wey.     Lubricua.     Limoeua." 
Prompt.  Parv. 

Slag,  [Slaio,  Slog],  s.  1.  A  lump,  portion, 
or  quantity  of  any  soft  substance,  as,  a 
•lag  ofparridge^  a  large  spoonful,  S. 

2.  A  sudden  gust  or  blast,  synon.  ^ann. 

For  of  hie  landis  thair  mav  cum  aloggU, 
At  Saint  Tabbis  Held,  and  Buchan  Nes, 
And  TJS9  your  foir-saill  all  in  raggU. 
— Sic  alags  may  fall,  sappois  a  hundir 
War  yow  to  help,  thai  have  no  hands. 

Schaw,  Maidand  Poetns,  p.  133,  134. 

Sa.-G.  Slatjg,  mixta  nive  pluria,  intempcriea ;  Teat. 
•Ugght,  nebula,  glacialia  pluvia.  There  is  no  reaaon 
for  auppoaing  with  Sibb.,  Gl.  vo.  Slogg,  that  it  ia  per- 
hapa  erroneously  for  Flagga, 

To  Slag,  Slagg,  [Slaig,  Slog],  v.  a.  1. 
To  soften,  moisten,  to  besmear,  S.;  [s^Tion. 
•/ati.] 

"An*  bony  lass,"  says  he,  "  yell  gee's  a  kiss. 

An'  I  Mil  sett  ye  right  on,  hit  or  miss." 

"A  hit  or  miss  I'll  get,  but  help  o*  you. 

Kiss  ye  slate  stanes,  that  winna  slagp  your  mou'.*' 

Rou'm  Helenore^Fint  Edit,  p.  53L 
In  Edit,  aecond,  loeet  your  mou*. 

Probably   allied    to  Teut.    aHegghe,   mador,   tenuia 

1>laYia;  lal.  slagi,  huiniditas;   whence  sfagn-a,  mol- 
eacere,  hameacere  ;  Haldoraon. 


2.  To  Slfujt  Slaiij^  or  Slgaug  up  [to  lift  in 
slags  or  largo  s|>o<iiif  uls  ;  hence],  to  gobble 
up  voraciously,  A  herd.,  Clydes. 

SI1.-G.  tlek-a,  lambere. 

[To  Slvgger,  Slaioeb,  Slairg,  v.  a.  and  n. 
!•  To  besmear  with  mud,  to  Iiespattery 
Clvdes.]  ;  **  to  waddle  in  the  mud  ;**  OL 
Sibb. 

Thia  aeema  radically  the'  aame  with  Laggerg,  Lag* 

gerU,  q.  ▼.,  although  Sibb.  viewa  it  aa  allied  to  Slahrg. 

Tent,  ^leggerigk,  udoa,  madidua ;  lal.  $lagi,  huiniditaa. 

[2.  To  boslabber ;  to  take  food  in  a  dirty, 
slatternly,  or  g^'igling  manner,  'Clydes. 
BaniFs.]  To  take  meat  in  a  slow  and  care- 
less way ;  generally  said  of  dogs,  Ettr.  For. 
y.  Slag  up^  v. 

3.  To  walk  slowly  and  carelessly ;  used  con- 
temptuously, Ettr.  For. 

Slagger,  Slaggie,  Slaiger,  «.  1.  A  small 
portion  of  any  soft  substance,  Kinross ;  a 
dimin.  from  Slag,  id.,  q.  v. 

[2.  An  unseemly  mass  or  mixture  of  anything 
wet  or  soft ;  food  mixed  up  in  a  dirty 
manner,  Clydes.,  Banffs. 

3.  Slatternly  work ;  also,  tlie  act  of  working 
in  a  slatternly  manner :  the  pdrt.  pr.  is  also 
used  in  the  latter  sense,  ibid.] 

[SL AICH,  Slaigh,  s.  Slimc ;  an^-thing  wet 
and  muddy,  or  soft  and  distrusting,  Clydes., 
Ban£Fs.     V.  Slag  and  Slaik.] 

[To  Slaich,  Slaigii,  v.  a.  and  fu  1.  To  be- 
daub, smear ;  to  paint,  &c.,  in  a  careless  or 
slovenly  manner,  ibid. 

2.  To  spit  mucus  in  a  dirty,  offensive  manner, 
ibid. 

3.  To  partake  of  liquid  or  semi-liquid  food  in 
a  dabbling,  disgusting  manner ;  also,  to 
wash  or  scour  in  a  slatternly  manner,  ibid.] 

[Slaichie,  Slaigiiie,  adj.  Slimy;  wet, 
moist,  and  disgusting,  ibid.] 

SLAID,  s.    A  valley.    V.  Slade. 

[SLAID,  pret.  Slid;  passed  swiftly,  Bar- 
bour, iii.  701,  X.  700;  walked  with  long 
strides,  Banffs.] 

SLAID,  Slade,  s.  An  indolent,  slovenly 
person,  one  given  to  procrastination,  Upp. 
Lanarks. 

lal.  slatM-a,  ac^ualidc  graaaari  ;  nlot-a,  rcmittere,  nloi, 
remiaaiOp  relaxation.     \ .  Slait. 

Slaid,  adj.  Slovenly  and  dirty,  disagreeable, 
ibid.     V.  Slait,  adj. 
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[Ta  SLAIGER,  v.  a.  and  n.    V.  under  Slag.] 

Slaigbe,  ••  1.  The  act  of  bedaubing,  [of 
working  in  mud  or  in  a  slattonily  maimer, 
Cljde8.J 

S.  A  qnantitj  of  some  soft  muddy  substance, 
sneli  espedalW  as  excites  disgust;  as,  '*a 
slmiaer  a  dirt,   •*  a  »laiger  o*  cauld  parritcli," 

'SuiIOKRBSy  ••     One  who  bedaubs  ;   a  dirt/ 
walker,  ibid. 

Slaioeuic*,  ••  A  bedaubing,  beslobbering, 
bespattering,  ibid. 

[Slaioerin,  Slaioersom,  adj.  Dirty  or 
iforenly  in  walking,  workings  or  eating, 
CSydea.] 

To  SLAIK,  Slake,  v.  a.  and  n.  1.  To  be- 
danb,  [smear,  streak],  S. 

**  I  wonder  what  ye  would  ha'  said,  if  ye  had  seen 
the  BUBister's  yetes,  the  da^r  after  they  were  painted, 
dmked  mod  blacket  a'  owre  wi*  dirt,  by  the  laddies  frae 
fkm  achvla."    Cottagers  of  Glenburnie,  p.  182. 

[S.  To  wash,  scrub,  or  wipe  up  in  a  shittemly 
oianner^  Clydes.] 

8.  To  lick  or  kiss  in  a  slabbering  manner,  S. 

flip  dom  thy  hoiss,  me  think  the  carle  is  glaikit, 
8>tt  thow  not  by  howbeid  ache  kist  and  tlaikkit, 

L^ndmy,  S.  P.  R.,  IL  73. 

4.  To  hang  about  or  lounge  like  a  dog  that  is 
content  to  feed  on  offals,  S. 


i'  like  a  spaniel  lick  his  dishes, 
Aa'  eooie  an'  sang  jaAt  to  his  wishes. 
I  aeW  as  yet  nae  foand  a'  Patron, 
floraconheturtt  1  hate  a  flatt'rin ; 
llwidai,  I  sever  had  an  itchin' 
Tb  Mbi  about  a  gi-eat  man's  kitchen. 

ToHnahUCt  Poenu,  p.  lOS. 

II  ii  cneU^  eyiMMi.  with  Germ.  9eMerl'-^n,  ligurire, 

Maria  oi  dvloa  appetere.    This  Wachter  derives  from 

Or.  yXman^  daleia,  the  aibilation  being  prefixed.    But 

htHk  the  Genn.  v.  and  Teut.  sliek-en,  vorare  ;  lurcare, 

l%nire;  ■«•!  be  viewed  as  properly  aicnifying  to 

M  ;  aaalogoas  to  Sa.-G.  tlek-a,  iicL'-a,  £l.  sleii-ia, 

habufe,  ^  to  Uek  one's  Jlngtrs,  as  is  said  of  one  who 

has  this  propensity.    A  person  of  this  description  is 

celled  m  Genn.  tehlecker,  and  Ucler-maul,  os    cibi 

appetcns,  Wachter.    Sa.-G.  dikUtre^  in  like 

,  sigBifies  a  smell-feast,  also,   a   flatterer,  a 

;  from  Uek-tn^  Moes.-G.  laigw-an,  A.-S.  fiee- 

fte.l0lick« 

5.  To  carrjr  off  and  eat  any  thing  clandes- 
tinelj,  applied  esjpecially  to  confections, 
sweetiBeats,  &c^  S. 

Slaik,  Slake,  s,  I.  [Any  thing  soft,  unctu- 
ous^ or  fluid  that  alaits  or  smears,  Clydes.] 

S.  A  small  quantity  of  anything  soft  or 
vnctoons,  applied  to  something  cbe,  S. 

Bat  now.  alake  f  wi*  time  and  toil. 
Hath  nailty  en  me  seiz'd ; 


Altho'  wi'  sonpliog  slakes  of  oil, 
Right  aft  my  flunk  ye'vis  greaz'd. 
Smith  and  Bellows,  A.  ScolVs  Poems,  p.  145. 

3.  A  slight  daub,  [smear,  or  streak],  S. 

"That  makes  nae  differen6e  man, — the  dress,  the 
light,  the  confusion,  and  maybe  a  touch  o*  a  blackit 
cork,  or  a  «faiD«  o*  paint,"  Ao.    Heart  M.  Loth.,  ii.  109. 

In  this  sense  it  is  nearly  synon.  with  E.  Ikk-;  and 
like  the  v.  claims  affinity  with  Germ,  schleck-en,  to  lick. 

[4.  A  slatternly  wash,  scrub,  or  wipe  up  ;  as, 
^  She  jist  gicd  the  floor  a  alaik.  Oh  I  she's 
deed  lazy,"  Clydes.] 

5.  The  act  of  bedaubing  or  besmearing,  as 
with  butter,  &c. 

6.  A  sUibbering  lick  or  kiss,  S.  B. 

— I  mann  kiss  her,  'cause  I  was  the  wooV 
My  father  briskly  loot  me  see  the  f?ate  — 


Bat  frae  my  father  mony  a  slaik  she  gat, 
;  like  to  spue,  like  blunty  sat. 

JUs^s  keUnore,  Firit  Edit,  p.  SO. 


An'  I,  just 

In  Rdit.  second,  changed  to  £.  smack, 

7.  A  small  portion  of  any  thing  laid  hold  of 
clandestinely,  S. 

8.  A  low,  mean,  sneaking  fellow,  Roxb. 

Tent,  dkkt  4ock,  helluo,  vorax,  sliek-^n,  slock-en, 
▼orare. 

Slaiker,  Slaikie,  8.      One   who  bedaubs, 
&.,  S. ;  [also,  same  with  Slake^  <•  8,  Clydes.] 

SLAIK,  ••    A  stroke,  a  slap,  Renfr.,  Ayrs. 

*'  Ye  ken, — ^ye  struck  him  first  wi'  the  stick,  and  he 
^ed  yon  bat  a  gentle  slaik  wi*s  paw."  Sir  A.  Wylie, 
1.  37. 

'*  Ye  might  lay  yoursel  oat  for  a  bit  daik  o*  its  paw." 
The  Entail,  ti.  148.    V.  Slake. 

Teut  slagh,  Sa.-0.  slag,  ictus ;  from  sla^ghen  and 
ilaa.  percutere. 

SLAIN,  SuiNE, «.  A  wooded  eleugh  or  preci- 
pice, Roxb. 

IsL  sfiiMl  is  expl.,  Latus  planum  in  corpore  oblongo, 
VereL  Ind.  ;  and  Oerm.  blonde  signifies  hiatus  terrae, 
abyssBs,  chasma. 

SL.\INES,  Slayans.  Letters  of  Slainea, 
letters  subscribed,  in  case  of  slauf^htcr,  by 
the  wife  or  executors  of  the  aeceased, 
acknowledging  that  satisfaction  had  been 
given,  or  otherwise  soliciting  for  the  pardon 
of  the  offender;  Erskine's  Instit^  B.  iv.. 
Tit  4,  s.  105. 

"  His  Hienesse — sail  close  his  handes.  and  cease  fra 
granting  onie  respites  or  remissiones,  for  ony  maner  of 
sUnchter, — except  the  said  respit  or  remission  sail  be 
erarfd  to  the  offender,  be  the  wife,  baimes  or  nearest 
friende,  of  the  person  that  hcs  received  the  offense : 
Or  that  a  sufficient  letter  of  slaines^  secne  and  perfitely 
considered  be  his  Hienes  councell,"  Ac.  Acts  Ja.  VI., 
1592.  c.  155. 

"He  obtained  easily  a  letter  of  Slayans  from  the 
party."    Bail1ie*8  Lett.,  i.  307. 

A.-S.  slaeg^n,  slain  ;  q.  letters  concerning  one  slain, 
or  the  act  of  slaying. 

Robertson,  in  his  Hist,  of  Charles  V.,  has  shewn 
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ih»i  this  custom  is  perfectly  analogous  to  the  feudal 
laws  which  existed  on  the  continent.  VoL  I.,  362, 
K.  xxiii. 

SLAINGEy  8.    One  who  clandestinely  carries 

o£P  any  thing  that  seems  palatable ;  Selldrks. 

**  a  alaiking  creature/'  synon. 

This  seems  radically  the  same  with  SUenge,  and 
Slinge,  ▼. 

SLAIPIE,  Slafie,  «.  A  mean  fellow,  a 
plate-licker,  Roxb. 

IsL  alap-r,  homuncio  sordidus.    It  is  perhaps  origi- 
nally Uie  same  with.  Slaupix,  q.  ▼. 

[To  SLAIR,  SlairPi  Slairt,  v.  a.  and  n. 
To  lick  up  in  a  slatternly  manner ;  to  eat 
ereedily  and  with  noise,  to  gobble  food; 
hence,  to  outstrip  in  eating.  West  of  S. 
V.  Slerk.] 

SLAIRQ,  Slairk,  Slero,  8.  A  quantity  of 
any  substance  in  a  semi-fluid  state ;  as,  a 
slairg  or  slerg  o*  parritch^  a  large  spoonful  of 
porridge,  S. ;  q.  as  much  as  one  can  swallow. 
V.  Slak. 

Dan.  §lurk^  **  a  sup."    This  word  <tip  seems  to  cor- 
respond with  our  90up. 

To  Slairo,  V.  a.  To  bedaub,  &c.  [V. 
Slaooer  and  Slairv.] 

**  Slairg,  tlerg,  to  bedaub ;"  Gl.  Sibb. 

— Brodie  soon  dairg'd  his  beard 
Wi*  bra'  creeshie  pUtefu's  of  gravy. 

i.  WUtofC*  PoetM,  1816,  p.  17. 

Slairoie,  Slaroie,  adj.  Unctuous,  ad- 
hesive, S, 

** Slargie  stuff,  matter  of  a  gluey  nature  \**  Gall. 
End. 

[SLAIRT,  Slairp,  adj.  Slovenly,  handless, 
S.    V.  Slerp,] 

Slairt,  «.  A  silly  dastardly  fellow ;  a  term 
used  by  the  fishers  of  Buckhaven,  synon. 
with  Coo/,  Cufe, 

Isl.  tfUar,  hebes  ;  or  <for,  sordos,  also  igna\ia. 

To  Slairt  about.  To  go  about  iu  a  sluggish 
manner,  S.  B. 

Teut.  $loonIigh,  sordidus,  incultus,  incomtus.  V. 
Slairt. 

To  Slairt,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  outstrip,  [in 
eating.    V.  Slair,  Slerk.] 

To  SLAIRY,  Slary,  v.  a.  To  bedaub,  S.  B. 
It  properly  denotes  the  effect  of  careless- 
ness. 

We  must  view  as  nearly  allied  to  this,  0.  E.  "  Slor 
or  90or,  [sloor?]  or  cfey,"  i.e.,  clay.  ^'Cenum. 
lAmuB.—Sloryed,  Cenosus.  Cenoleutus.  Lutulentus.*' 
Prompt.  Parv. 

Sibb.  writes  tlairg,  sierg,  deriving  the  term  from 
Teut.  siijek,  coenum.  But  it  must  rather  be  deduced 
from  skifre,  sordida  ancilla,  serva  vilis,  ignava ;  Bclg. 
shrig,  sordidus.     Kilian  refers  to  E.  ilorit,  sordidare,   | 


mentioned  by  Junius,  which  is  evidently  the  same 
word.  The  latter  refers  to  Dan.  dor^  coUuvies 
hominum,  the  dregs  of  the  people.  Lye  properly  adds, 
that  Isl.  ahr,  the  filth  of  nshes,  (piscium  sordes), 
appears  to  be  the  common  ori^n.  Sw.  s/ar/v-a,  to  be 
careless  in  doing  anything  ;  Wideg.    V.  Slero. 

Slairt,  Slarie,  «.  A  small  portion  of  any 
thing,  especially  food,  taken  in  a  dirty  way, 
so  aa  to  bedaub  one's  clothes,  &c.  S. 

To  SLAISTER,  Slester,  Slyster,  v.  a. 
and  n.  1.  To  work  in  any  thing  moist  or 
unctuous,  S. 

2.  To  move  clumsily  through  a  miry  road,  S. 

"There  was  he  wading  up  to  the  kutea  in  glaur, 
daitderin*  through  the  deepest  part  of  the  road." 
SlaitUr  may  be  viewed  as  allied  to  Slush,  q.  r. 

3.  To  do  anything  in  an  awkward  and  dirty 
way ;  especially  applied  to  working  in  any 
thing  moist  or  unctuous,  S. 

••Yell  be  for  your  breakfast,  Fse  warrant?  hae 
there's  a  soup  parridge  for  you— it  will  set  ye  better 
to  be  siaigtering  at  them  and  the  Uippcr-niilk  than 
middling  wi*  Mr.  Lovel's  head."    Antiquary,  i.  229. 

4.  To  bedaub,  S.  nearly  synon.  with  £. 
plaiMter. 

Look  at  his  head,  and  think  of  there 
The  pomet  tlaider'd  up  bin  hair? 

Fergutaon's  Poeuu,  11  96. 

Slaister,  Slester,  Slyster,  «.  [1.  A  wet, 
liquid,  or  unctuous,  dirty  mass ;  also,  the 
act  of  working  in  such,  S.] 

2.  A  heterogeneous  composition,  a  wet  or 
liquid  mass  producing  nausea,  S.  synon. 
$os$. 

Ye  lowna  that  troke  in  doctor'a  stuff. 
You'll  now  hae  unco  Moisten. 

Ferguston'i  P^mt,  iL  64. 

"The  wine! — if  ever  we  were  to  get  good  o*t,  it 
was  by  taking  it  naked,  and  no  wi'  your  sugar  and 
your  iaistera — I  wish  for  ane,  I  had  ne*er  kend  the 
sour  smack  o't**    St.  Ronan,  iii.  155. 

3.  The  act  of  bedaubing,  [or  of  working,  with 
anything  wet  and  dirtyj^  S. 

'* '  Are  ye  at  the  naintins  trade  yet  ?'  said  Meg ;  'an 
unco  daister  ye  nseu  to  make  with  it  lang  syne.'"  St. 
Ronan,  L  41. 

4.  A  dirty  slut,  Ettr.  For. 

Slatster-kyte,  8.  A  foul-feeder,  a  gorman- 
dizer, a  bcllygod,  Teviotdale.  V.  Slaister, 
v.,  and  Kyte,  the  belly. 

Slatsters,  8.  A  slovenly  person,  q.  one  who 
bedaubs  himself,  Roxb. 

Slaistery,  Slaistry,  Slestry,  adj.  1. 
Applied  to  wliat  is  wet, unctuous,  or  defiling ; 
as,  *'  That's  slaistry  wark  ye're  at,"  S. 

2.  The  weather  is  said  to  be  slaistry^  when 
'-  one  is  exposed  to  a  good  deal  of  rain,  or  has 

one's  dress  soiled  by  the  miriness  of  the 

roads,  S. 
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Slaistery,  Slestrv^  «.    1.  Dirty  work,  S. 

S.  The  offals  of  a  kitchen,   inclncling  the 
mixed  refuse  of  solids  and  fluids,  S. 

•«  •  O I  we're  just  need  to  it»'  laid  Mrs.  MooClarty, 
'and  we  never  mind  it.  We  oon'dna  be  fMh*d  to  gang 
■ae  far  wi' »'  the  daitierp,*  **    Glenlmraie,  p.  149. 

SL AIT,  prei.    SUtted,  cut. 

Duke  HaBoibel,  aa  ibobt  anthon  wrait, 

Brak  down  lii«  walla,  ami  heist  mounUiM  slat't, 
Veriwe  ami  Vpce,  Kreti/ietH^  i.  45. 

To  SLAIT,  V.  a.    1.  Literally,  to  level. 

SiL-O.  sfad^  daeU-a,  laerigarep  to  level,  Seren.  from 
doH,  planoa,  aeqnna ;  Bclg.  decAitn,  id. 

2.  Metaph.  to  depreciate.     A  $laitxn  tongue^  a 
tongue  that  depreciates  otiiers,  W.  Loth. 

3.  Espl.  ^  to  abuse  in  the  worst  manner.'* 

"It  is  much  to  lie  lamented,  that  poople  nrofcsaing 
his  namei,  aboold  be  so  daiitd  anil  enslaved  by 
traaMresaion  as  many  are.**  Gnthrie's  Trial,  p. 
14^44. 

4.  It  seems  used,  in   an  oblique  sease,  as 
signifying  to  wipe. 

Now  he  has  drawn  hb  tnwty  brand, 

And  doited  on  the  strae ; 
And  thio'  Om  Morice'  fair,  body 

He's  gart  caold  iron  gae. 

iSutm's  3.  Songs,  iL  163. 

In  Pink.  Select  BaH.  i.  40^  it  u  daided:  He  ezpL 
daid,  *•  to  move  speedily. " 

I  anspect  that  thia^  aa  uaed  in  the  passage  qnoted, 
should  rather  be  rendered,  to  whet.  He  daittd  his 
aword  on  the  strae,  i.e.,  be  drew  it  once  and  a^in 
aeroas  the  straw,  with  the  intention  of  giving  it  a  keen 
edge,  before  nsin^ ;  from  Sn.-G.  daei-a,  to  smooth,  to 
,  remove  ineonalitaes.  SiUe  ia  vaed  in  this  sense  in 
'  Tanarks.  ana  also  in  Loth. 

SL  AIT^  8.    The  track  of  cattle  among  stand- 
ing com,  Ettr.  Ft>r. 

This  might  seem  to  indicate  a  common  source  with 
K.W!o<,  ^'thetrackof  adeer."  But  the  E.  word  more 
nearly  resembles  IsL  slod^  the  track  of  wild  beasts  in 
snow,  vestigia  feranim  in  nive,  (Seren.);  whereas  oar 
dak  has  greater  likeness  to  A.-Si.  daetinff,  id.  V. 
Slioth-husd. 

SLAIT»  adj.     Slovenly  and  dirty,  Roxb. 

8a.-0.  a&iff,  mdis^  tnartifieiosns ;  Tent,  tlodde^  sor- 
didn  et  tnculta  mulier ;  Kilian. 

SLAITIT,  part,  pa.     Exhausted  or  worn  out 
with  fatigue. 

Theribre  had  bonnd  thocht  echo  be  found. 
Or  dreid  thy  dogs  be  daiiiL 

Balnevis,  Everyreen,  iL  201. 

In  allnsion  to  hunting ;  perhaps  from  Teut.  dete, 
tritns,  MUi-€H,  terere,  atterere.  Moos.-G.  gO'SleUh-an, 
to  lose.  State,  however,  is  expl.  by  Sibb.,  *'  to  sot 
loose  (spoken  of  hnunds)  ;**  and  it  ia  undoubtedly  used 
in  this  sense.    V.  Slate,  •. 

SLAK,  Slack.  Slake,  s.    1.  An  opening  in 

the  higher  part  <»f  the  same  hill  or  moun- 

tain,  where  it  liccomes  less  steep,  and  forms 

a  sort  of  pass,  S. 

This  in  sense  resembles  gtack,  S.  and  Gael.,  to  which 
Mr.  Macpheracm  refers.     But  it  conveys  a  different 


idea ;  aa  the  latter  more  properly  signifies  a  dell  or 
larger  opening  between  distinct  mountains.  Nor  is 
stptfre  exactlv  synon.  It  denotes  a  hollow  that  is  not 
so  deep  aa  the  aiack^ 

He  tttk  with  bira  a  gad  meiigue, 
On  borss  ane  handre  thai  niycht  he  ; 
And  to  the  bill  thai  tok  thair  way  ; 
And  in  a  dot  thaim  eobuiwhyt  thai. 

BarboHr,  xiv.  636,  Ma 

Himself  aarendis  the  hie  band  of  the  hill, 

By  wentU  utrate,  and  passage  ncharp  and  wiL—     ^  I 

Tharfor  anc  prattik  of  were  deiiyso  wyl  T, 

And  ly  at  wate  in  qnyet  embiucnnient 

At  athir  pethis  betle  or  secret  went. 

In  the  bow  daJbe  be  yonnder  wotUlis  syde 

Fall  dem  I  sail  my  men  of  annes  hyde. 

Doug.  Virgil,  382, 10. 

Red  Ringan  spc<1,  ami  the  spearmen  leil, 
Up  Gorsnberry  slttcJL 

MiMtrdsif  Borda-,  ii.  366. 

2.  A  gap  or  narrow  pass  between  two  hills 
or  mountain.s.  **  Slack^  a  valley  or  small 
shallow  dell ;  *"  A.  Bor. 

Sir  J.  Sinclair  defines  it,  "a  narrow  pass  between 
tn'o hills;"  Obeerv.,  p.  103. 

Fra  dak  tQ  hyll,  oare  holme  and  hycht. 
He  trawalyd  all  day. 

Wgntoum,  vi  16, 17. 

Here  it  aeems  to  denote  an  opening  l.etween  distinct 
hills,  or  as  rendered,  Gl.  Wynt.,  '*a  deep  narrow 
valley." 

Tliua  it  ia  used  by  Doug,  aa  aynon.  with  vaU,  Le., 

vale. 

Not  fer  from  thens  Rone  ciet^  ekit  he, 
Qahar  bv  ane  new  inuention  wouuder  sle, 
Sittand  into  sne  hoH  vail  or  dttk. 
Within  the  lijitis  for  the  triuinphe  mak. 
War  Sabyne  vireinis  reni&t  by  Romanis. 

Doug,  Virga,  266.  S, 

In  a  dake  thoa  shal  be  slaynsi 

Sir  Qawan  and  Sir  Gal,,  I  23. 

3.  TTie  slack  of  the  hassj  the  narrowest  p:irt  of 
the  throat;  a  metaph.  borrowed  from  a  hill, 
Loth. 

4.  A  morass,  Liddisdale. 

"  Between  the  farm-house  and  the  hill  pasture  was 
a  deep  morass,  termed  in  that  country  a  dark."  Guy 
Mannering,  ii.  49. 

Rndd.  certainly  refers  with  propriety  to  Belc.  $laeck, 
laxus,  remissus.  For  the  term  seems  properly  to  sig- 
nify that  the  ground  darkens  in  its  steepness.  Su.-G. 
slat,  id.  is  used  metaph.  to  denote  the  hollow  of  the 
aide,  or  that  p.vt  in  animals  which  intervenes  between 
the  ribs  and  loins.  This  is  called  dak^idan,  q.  the  slak 
oC  the  side,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  we  speak  of 
the  s/o<  o/ tAe  6mM<,  S. 

[SLAKE,  *.  and  v.    V.  Slaik.] 
SLAKE,  *.     Expl.  a  **  blow  on  the  chops." 

••rU  give  you  a  gob  slake;**  S.  Prov.,  Kelly,  p.  396. 
A.-S.  daefff,  Sa.-(v.  Belg.  dag.  Germ,  srhlag,  ictus, 
a  stroke ;  from  darg-an,  slaa,  &c.,  ferire,  percutcre. 

SLAKE,  Slaik,  Sleeqii,  Sloke,  a.      1. 

The  oozy  vegetable  substance  in  the  bed  of 

rivers,  S.B.  pron.  q.  slani. 

"  This  ware  is  of  three  kinds,  obtained  at  different 
aeasons.  The  first  is  the  men  slake,  which  grows  in 
the  river,  is  washed  down  oy  the  summer  floods,  and 
is  brought  ashore  at  the  harbour*moath."  P.  Nigg* 
Aberd.  Statist.  Ace,  vii.  201. 
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'Some  trials  of  tleech  [for  manure]  from  the  slioro 
have  been  made,  but  it  did  uot  aeem  to  answer.*'  1*. 
Domock,  Sutherl.,  Ibid.  ti.  10. 

S.  A  kind  of  rcddUh  sca-wecd,  S.B.;  Navel 
lavcr,  Ulva  unibilicalis,  Linn.  In  some 
places  the  term  $laie  is  also  applied  to  the 
IJIva  compressa,  and  Conferva  bullosa. 
The  latter  abounds  in  all  stagnate  ponds. 

'*  Ulva  nmbilicalis.  Navel  I^ver,  Anglis.  Slole  or 
Slaie^  ScotU."    Lightfoot,  p.  9G7. 

**8coi,  Bor,  call  a  kind  of  8ea-wce<l.  verv  soft  and 
■lipjpery,  tlctke,  which  they  also  lat ;  '*  Rudd.  vo.  SHke, 

Tnit,  I  am  informed,  when  boiled,  forming  a  jelly, 
18  eaten  by  some  of  the  poor  people  in  Angus,  on  brearl, 
instead  of  butter. 

Grttn  Slote,  Ulva  lactuca,  Linu.  "  Lettuce-Laver, 
or  Oyster-Green,  Anglia.  Green  Sfole^  Scotis."  Light- 
foot,  p.  070. 

Road,  views  this  as  deriveil  from  slike,  slime.  But 
it  seems  rather  denominated  from  Sa.-G.  nlak,  &c. 
lana^  remissus,  because  of  its  being  soft  and  flaccid  to 
the  touch  or  taste.  V.  Slaukie.  It  may  bo  atlded 
that  Fucns  vesiculosus  is  in  sitnio  (Mtrts  of  Sweden 
called  stale;  Liim.  FL  Suec.  N.  1145. 

To  SLALK,  r.  n.  To  slack  or  slacken,  metri 
causa. 

On  otbir  thing  he  maid  his  witt  to  walk, 
Prafand  giff  he  mycht  off  that  languor  slalk, 

WtUlaee,  v.  656,  MS. 

SLAM,  Slammacu,  s,  A  share,  or  the  pos- 
session, of  any  thing,  implying  the  idea  of 
some  degree  of  violence  or  trick  in  the 
acquisition,  S.B.  It  is  often  applied  to 
food. 

Sq.-G.  tiam-a,  congerere,  coacervure.  This  word  is 
sometimes  used  as  synon.  with  slatjga,  per  fas  et  nefas 
corradere,  Ihre.  Sum  also  denotes  cunning,  dishonest 
gain ;  Tent,  riuym-tfif  furtim,  clanculum,  et  tecte  pro- 
rspere ;  tltmrn-en^  comessari,  graecari. 

To  Slammach,  V.  a.  To  lay  hold  of  any 
thing  by  means  not  entirely  fair  or  honour- 
able, S.B. 

[SL AMBE  K,  Slambek V,  wfj.  Slim,  slender, 
Shetl.  Dan.  and  Sw.  dem^  bad^  evil^  &c.y 
Isl.  alcBinrj  vile,  bad.] 

To  SLAMMACU,  Slamacu,  v.  w.  To 
slabber,  S.B.  svnon.  Blash, 

For  gin  ye*re  but  ae  day  amissin^» 
And  nae  ay  tlanutchina  and  kissing, 
Your  conduces  detm'd  nae  wondrous  lan'ty. 
It's  ten  to  ane  ye're  nae  their  davrty. 

Shirr^s  Poetn$,  p.  333w 

Su.-G.  «/«m,  slime,  nlnnUj,  slimy ;  suggesting  the 
same  dirty  idea  with  E.  ttfaOjer  and  dahhy, 

Slammach,  SLAW^rACii,  (gutt.)  «.  A  large 
quantity  of  soft  food,  swallowed  hastily  and 
in  a  slovenly  manner,  Menrns.      Y.  Slam- 

3IACH,  V. 

SLAMMACIIS,  s.pL   The  gossamer,  A  herd. 

Prob.,  from  Ir.  and  Gael,  shmhatjttn,  locks  of  wool  or 
hair,  which  the  fine  thi-eads  of  the  gossamer  may  be 
supposed  to  resemble. 


SLAMMIKIN, «.    A  drab,  a  slovenly  woman, 
Lotli.     Slamlinf  id.,  Grose's  Glass.  Diet. 

Su.-G.  item,  tnrpis,  obscoenus ;  dem,  elnvies,  faez. 
Germ.  §cMam,  tchiem,  id. 

SLA  MP,     adj.        Pliant,     flexible^    supple, 
Moray. 

*'  The  elf -bull  is  snutll— short  in  the  lees  ;  long, 
round,  and  damp  in  the  body,  like  a  wild  auimaL'* 
Northern  Antiq.,  p.  405. 

Germ,  wchlumpich  signifies  loose,  and  Dan.  damp, 
negligent.  But  neither  seems  allied.  Perhaps  from 
Su.>G..kA(^>/>,  laxus,  remissus,  with  the  insertion  of  rn. 

SLANE  IN  THE  SELF.  Carrying  in  it 
the  proof  of  its  own  invalidity. 

"Gif  ony  tenent  clamis  a  sett  of  landis  to  joise 
peiceablie  for  certane  term  is,  of  Lord  or  Lady,  and 
thay  tennis  be  run  aud  fullillit,  and  he  alied^ia  na  im- 
peilimeut  within  the  saidts  tennis  maid,  it*  is  «/aNe  iis 
the  telf ;  for  quhy,  gif  ony  lauchfuU  distribulauce  had 
bene  maid  to  the  tenent  within  his  tenuis,  the  tenent 
aucht — to  have  taue  lauchfuU  witnt-ssis,  and  to  have 
kend  the  partie  befoir  ane  judge — within  fortie  dayis 
after  that  he  was  distribulat,  and  then  taue  ane  instru- 
ment and  uther  suiiicient  witnessia  ;  that  beand  done, 
that  he  micht  protest  to  re-enter  to  his  tak  of  new 
agans  ;  for  his  naikit  sav  is  not  aneuch  in  that  matter." 
Balfour's  Pract.,  p.  208." 

Prob.,  formed  m  resemblance  of  the  Lat.  one,  Felo 
(fe  se  ;  q.  **  the  very  complaint  destroys  itself." 

SLANG, «.  ^*  A  species  of  cannon  coinciding 
with  the  culverine,  as  the  name  does,  which 
.signifies  a  serpent.  Ilalf'slangisj  a  smaller 
species  ; "  Gl.  Conipl. 

"  Mak  reddy  your  cannons, — dangis,  and  hal/alangU, 
qnartar  slaiigis,"  &c.     Compl.  S.,  p.  64. 

Tent,  stanijhe,  serj^cns,  ani^uis,  colul>er  :  Bombardjk 
longior,  vulrjo  serpentina ;  Kilian. 

To  SLANGER,  r.  n.     To  linger,  Ber>vicks. 

Teut.  sU»gh-en^  dingher-en,  serpere;  Su.-G.  ellngT'O^ 
repere  (Seren.  vo.  Sleiuler) ;  q.  to  creep  in  action  or 
motion. 

SLANK,  adj.     Thin,  lank,  Fife. 

Isl.  dak'T,  remissus,  whence  elaekia,  longurio ;  ufani^ 
longurio  imbecillis.  Junius,  howe\*er,  vo.  Lank^  E. 
gives  Belg.  nlanek  as  syuoii.  with  lank;  and  Su.-G. 
dunkig  signifies  laxus,  remissus,  which  Ihre  deduces 
from  s/uiX'a,  vacillare,  |iendulum  esse. 

[SLAXYS,  8.     Same  with  Slainesy  q.  v.] 

SLAP, «.  1.  "A  gap  or  narrow  pass  between 
two  hilU,''  Shirr.  Gl.  S.  B.     V.  Slak. 

Look  up  to  Pentland's  tovrring  tap, 
Buritld  beoeath  gre.it  wreathii  of  suaw, 

O'er  ilka  cleugh,  ilk  scar  and  dap. 
As  high  as  ouy  Roman  wa'. 

HcrtTM  CoU,,  IL  227. 

"6Va/9,  a  gap  in  a  fence  :  MUking-ilap,  the  place 
where  cows  are  milked  ;  "  Gall.  Enc. 

**Thi!  water  of  Lvnc  hath  its  spring  near  the  Cald* 
stane  slnp,  at  the  foot  of  Easter  Cairnihill,  and  run- 
neth lar^o  ten  miles  through  the  parishes  of  Lintoun, 
Kewlands,  and  Lyne."  Pennecuik*8  Descr.  Tweeild., 
Ed.  1815,  p.  141. 

"Cauld:itane  slap,  or  rather  dock,  is  a  much  fre- 
quentcd  pass,  through  m  Inch  the  pcrioilical  droves  of 
black  cattlo  are  transported  into  England.'*  Contjian. 
to  Armstrong's  Map  of  Tweeddale,  p.  58. 
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In  thii  uae  of  the  ienn,  wo  may  perceive  an  analory 
to  that  of  Slot,  lynon.  For  Sa.-U.  ula^tit,  like  slaS:, 
Kgnifiea  remiMiit. 

S.  A  breach  in  a  wall,  a  gap  in  a  hedge  or 
fence ;  a  »lap  m  a  dike,  8. 

'*The  use  the  fiahen  mailc  of  the  last-meiitionetl 
dikei,— was  fur  the  men  to  |>a8«  up  and  down  at  haul- 
bg  up  their  cobles,  and  feUing  their  shots ;  and  when 
aMop  broke  oat  in  it,  it  was  mended  by  the  fishers." 
SUte,  Leslie  of  Powis,  &c.,  18U5,  p.  120. 

Not  from  Tent,  dap,  Tietus,  fluidus,  withered,  de- 
cayed; but  Sn.-G.  slapp,  which  is  not  only  rendered 
lemiasns,  but  ▼acuus.  Iil'ow  what  is  a  «/a/i,  bat  a  va- 
enitv  ?  It  may  be  from  this  source  that  Bclg.  alop,  is 
vsea  to  denote  an  alley.     V.  Slop,  «.  1. 

To  Slap,  o.  a.     To  break  into  gaps,  S. 

"Before  the  erection  of  the  dyke  last  mentioned, 
there  was  the  remains  of  an  old  dyke,  or  bnlwark. 
Bach  dapped  and  broken,  that  lay  from  Seaton's 
groonds,— where  the  new  dyke  was  built.'*  State, 
Fkaser  of  Fraserfield,  1805,  p.  216. 

To  SLAP,  tr.  a.  To  separate  grain  that  is 
thrashed,  from  the  broken  straw  and  coarser 
chaff,  by  means  of  a  riddle,  before  it  be 
winnowed,  S.  B. 

Sa.-0.  daeppHi^  to  permit  any  person  or  thing  to 
>pe ;  Teat.  dapp'Cn,  laxare. 


Slap,  «.  A  riddle  for  separating  grain  from 
the  broken  straw,  &c.     V.  the  v. 

• 

[SLAP,  ••  A  hirgc  portfon,  quantity,  amount, 
or  share,  Cljdes.;  intens.  of  slip^  a  small 
piece  or  portion ;  Isl.  sleppa^  to  slip.] 

[To  Slap,  r.  a.  To  exceed,  excel,  beat ;  as, 
•*  Wcel,  that  slaps  a'  I "  ibid.] 

Slapper,  «.  Any  large  object;  as  a  big 
salmon,  Roxb. 

Slappin,  adj.  A  slappin  chieU  a  tall  fel- 
low ;  synon.  with  Strapping,  Roxb. 

[Slaro,  9.  and  «•     Same  with  Slairg^  q.  v.] 

Slargib,  adj.    Unctuous.    Y.  under  Slairo. 

SLASH,  8,  [LA  large  splatcli  or  quantity 
of  anything  soft,  sticky,  or  dirty ;  as,  a  slash 
0^  glaur,  Clydes.] 

S.  A  great  quantity  of  broth,  or  any  other  sor- 
billaceous  food.  Loth.,  Clydes. 

[8.  A  sloven,  a  slattern,  Clydes.    V.  Slatch.] 

To  Slash,  v,  n.  To  work  in  what  is  wet, 
or  flaccid;  SlashirC  awa\  working  in  this 
manner,  Lanarks.     Y.  Slashy. 

Slasiiy,  adj.  Applied  to  work  that  is  both 
wet  and  dirty,  S.  [L^sed  also  as  a  ».,  and 
applied  to  a  slatternly  female,  Clydes.] 

Sv.  d€uJt,  wet ;  dtuk  i  mm  wm  Jikuras,  wet  and  filth 
in  rooms  that  are  scouring  ;  «/a«i:  icaetlrr,  wet  weather, 
dirty  weather;  dadxi  i  vatter,  to  dabble  in  water; 
Wideg. 


To  SLASH,  V.  !«•  A  low  word  used  to  de- 
note a  fond  and  slubbering  mode  of  kissing; 
sometimes  conjoined  with  the  E.  word,  To 
slash  and  kiss,  S.  synon.  slammach. 

IiL  dtf*-^  allambo,  alligurio;  apparently  from 
dtfa,  saliva ;  G.  Audr.,  p.  217. 

To  SLATCH,  V.  n.  1.  To  dabble  among 
mire,  Ettr.  For. ;  a  variety  of  Slash, 

2.  To  move  heavily,  as  in  a  deep  road.  Hence 
the  phrase,  a  slatchin  dag,  i.e.,  a  day  when 
one  has  to  drag  the  legs  through  mire;  ibid. 

This  seems  ori^nally  the  same  with  Sclatch,  v,  n. 
It  is  evidently  allied  to  Su.-G.  dasl,  humor  ontcunciue, 
sordi'lus ;  «^i4:-a,  humorem  sordidum  efTuudere.  Thet 
da4.ftr,  imbres  cadunt ;  Ihre.  Wideg.  renders  slcuk-a 
to  dash  with  water ;  dad:a  i  ntttea,  to  dabble  in  water ; 
do4:igt  vaetler,  rainy  weather.  Isl.  datld-a,  Dan. 
dadb-e,  squalide  grassare. 

SiiATcn,  Slotcii,  Slodge,  s.  A  sloven,  a 
slattern,  Ettr.  For. 

Slatch  seems  to  have  more  certain  marks  of  afRnity 
to  Teut.  det.'ie,  mulier  ienava{  Isl.  dot-a,  remittere, 
deraittere.  Sloetl-ria  expL,  Corpus  rude,  maguae  molis. 

SLATE,  s.  A  person  who  is  slovenly  and 
dirty.  Loth.  Border ;  slaid,  Clydes,  id. 

"  Had  aff,"  qnotU  she,  "ye  Mthy  slate." 

Ram»ay*e  Poems,  I  202L 

I  wadna  spare  his  mmple  bancs ; 
For  eitlier  him  or  me  sud  bae't : 
The  blether-lipped  druuken  slate/ 

Jo.  Jlogff's  Poems,  p.  74. 

V.  Slait,  adj. 

Isl.  O.  Su.-G.  dadde,  vir  habitu  et  moribus  inde- 
corns  ;  Seren.  vo.  Slattern,  which  is  evidently  from  the 
same  sonrce.  - 

To  SLATE,  V.  a.    To  let  loose ;  a  term  used 

concerning  dogs  in  hunting. 

Speaking  of  Acteon,  transformed  by  Diana  into  a 
hart,  the  poet  says  ; 

I  saw  alace  !  his  houndis  at  him  datit. 

Palace,  of  Honour,  L  22, 

"To  slate  the  dog  at  any  one ;"  A.  Bor.  Gl.  Grose. 
V.  Sloth-hound. 

I  know  not  if  this  has  any  connection  with  Isl.  slaed-a, 
incertus  vagari  ;  daed-a  vpp,  investigare. 

SLATE-BAND,  s.     Schistus,  Gall.,  Clydes. 

*'  Under  this  name  he  includes  the  proper  schistus, 
the  sehie/er  of  the  Germans,  called  by  English  miners 
shiver,  and  in  Galloway  slate-band.**  Agr.  Surv.  Gall., 
p.  20,  21.    The  Scottish  form  would  be  Sdate-ban*, 

[SLAUCHTIR,  Slauciitke,  s.  Slaughter, 
Barbour,  xix.  567.] 

SLAUGHT  BOME.  A  bar  used  in  fortifi- 
cation. 

'*The  first  night  we  quartered  at  Rottenburg, — 
accessible  oncly  by  one  narrow  causcv  which  leades 
through  the  marish  to  the  castell,  which  is  well  fensed 
on  both  sides  with  moates,  drawbridges,  and  dawjht 
homes  without  all."    Monras  Expcd.,  p.  7. 

Belg.  slaghoom,  a  bar,  a  windiiig-posL 

SLAUKIE,  adj.  1.  Loose,  flaccid,  flabby, 
unctuous;    a  term  used   as  descriptive  of 
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soft  flesh,  sacfa  as  young  veal,  especially 
when  boiled,  S.  B.,  from  the  same  origin 
with  Slake,  q.  v. 

2.  Slimy,  covered  with  slake^  S. 

3.  Slow,  inactive ;  applied  botli  to  s{)eech  and 
motion.  One,  who  speaks  in  a  slow  and 
drawling  manner,  is  saia  to  be  alaidcie^spoken^ 
Ang. 

Li  aenae  3,  it  is  probably  allied  to  lal.  $laehi,  fiemiaa 
piger,  slaekia,  loDgurio,  iaekin,  desca,  pigcr,  VadtNi, 
oeaidia,  *hek-kut,  promiasia  Teatibua  tarui  incedere; 
HAldoraon.  C.  B.  yilac,  aUck,  loose,  and  tfahe-iaw,  to 
looaea,  acknowledge  a  common  aoarce. 

SLAUPIE,    adj.      Indolent    and    slovenly, 

S.  B.     A  $laupie  queyn^  a  slow  dii*ty  woman. 

Tent  dapt  laxua,  remiaaus,  langnidus ;  Belg.  dap, 
dow ;  Een  alappe  rrow,  a  slow  woman  ;  Teiit.  Mem>€,  a 
woman  who  creeps  along  in  herpace  or  work ;  slaphejfd, 
laxita%  et  ignavia ;  Kilian.     Su.-G.^«fofp-<r,  to  creep- 
on  the  sroiiod,  to  do  anything  with  great  difficulty,  to 
trail ;  norieltn  daepar,  the  gown  aweepa  the  ground ; 
daq^   trouble;    daepp-a,    to    relax,    slapp   remiaa ; 
laL  doipa,  veatia  promiaaa-  et  laza ;   $laepe,  traho, 
traetito  laxo  tractu,  G.  Andr.  Teut.  slo^f,  adj.  lentua  ; 
a.  homo  tordido  cultn,  iniayua.    Germ,  schla/^  torpor; 
9eklq/'tnp  torpere,  muat  oe  viewed  as  radicall^r  allied ; 
as  Finne.  daji  is  rendered  both  remissio  and  ienavia^ 
dapk-enf  torpeant,  GL  Pez.  and  Alem.  »tftffii,  desidia, 
GL  Keron.     We  may  add  Ir.  dapog,  a  slut  or  dirty 


C.  Bw  fdabi,  a  manikin,  a  alattem ;  yslehaieg,  g»wky, 
also  a  alattem. 

SLAVERMAGULLION,  *.  A  contcmp- 
tuoos  term  for  a  foolish  lubberly  fellow, 
Ayrs. 

Fsf^ps  from  E.  daver,  or  S.  ilabber,  and  OuIUom^ 
q.  V. 

SLAW,  orfy.    Slow,S.B. 

Qahairfore  than  said  we  be  at  sik  a  stryfe 
So  spedelie  our  selfis  for  to  withdraw 
Sren  from  the  tynie,  <|uhilk  is  no  wayis  daw 
To  flie  from  ua,  soppois  we  fled  it  nocht  ? 

K,  Javua  VL  Chrtm.,  S.P,,  iiL  489. 

'*Slaw  at  meat,  daw  at  work  ; "  Ramaay'a  S.  Pror., 
p.02. 

O.  &  **dawe  in  meuyog  [moving].  Tardus.  Piger. 
Torpidus.'*    Prompt.  Parv. 

Slawlie,  adv.    Slowly,  Clydes. 

Slawkess,  Slowness,  ibid. 

SL AWK,  *.  **  A  slimy  plant,  which  grows 
in  bwrtis  and  springs ; "  Oall.  Encycl.  V. 
Slake. 

SLAWMIN,  «.     Slabbering,  Abcrd. 

Now  Zephyr  slee  blaws  frae  the  south, 
Wr  gales  smooth  as  a  butter  ba* ; 

But  wow  I  he  has  a  dreadfu'  drouth, 
Whilk  davmin  canna  put  awa*. 

Taylor* $  &  Poems,  p.  99. 

Tent,  demm-fn,  grecari,  pcrgrecari,  Su.-G.  demm-a, 
id.  IsL  tlaemi,  the  oompotation.  on  the  morning  after 
a  wedding,  G.  Andr. 

VOU  IV. 


•  To  SLAY,  r.  a.  To  pulverize  too  much  by 
harrowing,  and  thus  to  render  ground  unnt 
for  vegetation  ;  Upp.  Lanarks. 

If  not  a  peculiar  use  of  Teut.  da-fn,  percutere,  q.  to 
beat  down,  allied  perhaps  to  Isl.  sliqf-ga,  herbetare ; 
Sn.^.  Dan.  dov-tr,  '*  to  blunt  or  dull  a  thing ;  '*  Su.-G. 
$l»oe,  dull.  The  latter  is  used  concerning  grain  that 
is  unproductive ;  doe  toed,  frumentum  cui  parum  bonae 
frugis  inest. 

[SLA YD,  prei.  Slid,  passed  swiftly,  Barbour, 
iii.  701.]      . 

[SLAYNES,    Slants,    Slayaxs,    a.      Y. 

Slaines.] 

SLAYWORM,  8.  The  slow-worm,  or  blind- 
worm,  Galloway. 

Tho'  atnyworriut  and  adders  be  coiled  by  thy  rills. 
The  brooks  of  the  Minnock,  and  the  inks  of  the  Cree, 
Will  still  in  remembronce  be  hallowed  by  me. 

Ayr  and  Wigton,  Couner,  2M  Mar.  1821. 

A.-S.  daw-tvyrm,  id.  It  aeems  to  have  its  name 
from  daw,  tardus,  piger,  because  of  the  slowness  of  its 
motion;  alUiough  the  occasional  orthography  ia  doe^ 
womu    Fria.  deeuw  is  slow ;  Teut.  dee,  blunt,  stupid. 

SLE,  Slee,  Slet,  adj.  1.  Sly,  crafty,  S. 
ske. 

Amang  all  >-theris  samin  thidder  spe<lis 
Tliat  schrew  prouokare  of  all  wikkit  dedis 
Eolna  neuo,  cursit  Vlyxea  sle, 

Doug.  VirgU,  182,  84. 

But  little  did  her  minny  ken 

What  thlr  dee  twa  together  were  saying. 

Gaberlunyte  Man,  Herd's  Cdl,  u.  49. 

Auld  birkies,  innocently  dee, 

Wi'  cap  and  stoop. 
Were  een  as  blithe  as  blithe  could  be, 

A'  fit  to  bnp. 

Jfayne's  SUler  Oun,  p.  88. 

V.  Slb. 

2.  Skilful,  de.xterous,  expert. 

And  fete,  that  now  of  wer  ar  dey. 
In  tin  the  lang  trewfis]  sail  dey. 

Barifour,  xix.  179,  MS. 

In  Edit.  Pink. /e^. 

Oif  that  labour  as  than  he  was  nocht  sU. 

Waiiaee,  L  875,  MS. 

Of  Crete  as  to  hir  kynrent  borne  was  sche, 
And  in  the  craft  of  weuing  wonder  sle. 

Doug.  VirgU,  187, 1% 

3.  Ligenious ;  applied  to  mental  exertions. 

Weil  at  ane  blenk  de  poetry  not  tane  is. 

Doug,  Virgil,  6,  % 

8U  ia  alao  used  snbst.  like^r,  hricht,  &o. 
On  the  fyllat  fall  sternly  straik  that  de, 
Persyt  the  bak,  in  the  Iwwalys  him  bar. 

WaUace,  z.  3S2,  M9. 

Su.-G.  doeg,  Isl.  alaeg-r,  id.  Wachter  derives  Germ. 
ver§chlag'€H,  callidua,  from  schlag-en,  literally  to  turn, 
metaph.  to  turn  in  one*a  mind,  veraare  animo,  ver  pre- 
fixed  denoting  pravity.  He  gives  it  as  synon.  with 
Isl.  daeg-ur. 

[Slear,  Sleast,  adj.  Comp.  and  sui^r.  of 
$U^  Barbour,  xvil.  244,  435.] 

Sleelie,  Slely,  adv.    Silly,  S. 

Sleeness,  8.    Slyness,  S. 
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[SLEB,  «•  The  unclerlip  when  prujectccT; 
io  $ei  the  tkbf  to  pout  as  when  sulky,  ShctL] 

SLED,  A-8LED,  adv.    Aslant,  Ettr.  For. 

is  dbviMuIy  the  lame  with  O.  E.,  ''Sieti  or 
Obliquep  adnerbium."  Prompt.  Parv.  As 
dedaoet  Atdani  and  Sw.  Sfant,  id.  from  slint'Of 
|0  alide  (UpMre),  it  is  highly  probable  that  sled  ia  from 
A.-S.  wdSd-an^  labi,  aslad,  labat.  Sa.-Q.  alaet,  however, 
aupiliea  piditiia,  smooth;  suggesting  an  idea  nearly 
tdficd  |0  tlwl  of  sUppeiy.    V.  SSlyfe. 

SLED-SADDLE,  «.  That  which  is  borne 
by  a  horse  yoked  in  a  cart,  S«  from  aled^ 
sjmoD.  with  sledge. 

SLEDDEK,  9.  One  who  drives  goods  on  a 
•led,  or  carriage  without  wheels. 

'*HaToing  agriet  with  maisaonsi  qoarrioaris,  and 
daUerk^  hes  now  compleit  mor  nor  the  halff  of  the  said 
bonding.— ^r  Vmphra — ^hes  stopped  the  cairteris  from 
laJdiiMT  and  the  maissouna  from  hewing,"  &c.  Acts 
ChaTu.,  Ed.  1814,  VL  482. 

SledderiB  is  equivalent  to  cairteris,  Le.,  carters. 

SLEDEtaE,  adj.    Sh'ppciy.    V.  Sliddery. 

To  SLEE,  V.  a.  1.  To  slip ;  to  eUe  Hie  head^ 
to  slip  the  head  out  of  the  noose  which  con- 
fines cattle  in  the  stall,  Lanarks. 

8.  To  escape  from  a  task,  ibid. 
So.-G.  daa^  to  slip. 

i.  To  elet  otro,  to  carry  off  anything  in  a 
crafty  way;  as,  ''What's  come  o'  the  buke 
I  gae  you?*^  ^  Tarn  has  tleed  it  awa  itzG 
we  ;^  Banffs.    V.  Sly,  v. 

SLEEB.\NDy  8.  A  band  of  iron  which  goes 
imnid  the  beam  of  a  plough,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  it  at  the  place 
where  the  coulter  is  inserted,  Lanarks. 

.  **  Shebamd,  the  ancient  mnzzle  of  the  plough ; "  Gl. 
oVT.  Moray. 

Hm  first  syllable  seems  the  same  with  Dan.  a/ioa,  a 
hol^  IsL  afoo,  aablica,  sen  assala  teres ;  Su.-G.  <faa, 
kamiafeirea-ant  li^^  qnae  vel  rhedia  snppingitnr, 
▼si  aliis  instmmentis  ligneis  in  Jirmamentum  subditur, 
Dwe.  The  nso  of  6«iiirf,  in  addition,  indicates  that  the 
dee  waa  need  for  strengthening. 

To  SLEECH,  V.  H.    To  coax,  to  cajole. 

The  sOly  frier  behaifit  to  slecch 
Foir  ahnoas  th&t  he  oskia. 

Ha^  Trix,  Poemt  Sixteenth  Cent.,  p.  198. 

Qeras.  echUkh-en,  reptare,  sese  insinuare.  This  Ihre 
with  good  reason  views  as  allied  to  Su.-G.  eUk-a^ 
eSdt'O^  lambere ;  IsL  ifleik-iOf  whence  either,  homo 
blandns,  out  snis  blandttiis  alios  captat,  S.  '*  a  eleetU 
fallow, "  also  elil-iare,  parasitus,  a.  a  plate-/icil«r ;  for 
IIm  E.  ▼.  to  Uckf  and  Su.-G.  dich-a,  have  a  common 
loontain.  Dan.  eledttk-er,  to  wheedle,  to  cajole ;  eltds' 
icr,  n  whecdler.    V.  Slkekft. 

SLEECH,*.    SHme,  S.    V.  Slik. 

SLEEK^  9.  Snow  and  rain  mixed,  sleet, 
Fife. 

Tkis  nearly  resembles  Sax.  elalle,  Belg.  elegge,  Su.*G. 
aisfp^  id.     The  rooi  may  perhaps  he  Stt.-G.  dak. 


flaocid,  remiss,  loose,  q.  denoting  that  state  of  the  air 
when  it  is  neither  properly  frost  nor  thaw.  Bv  look* 
ing  into  Wachter,  I  find  this  idea  confirmea.  For 
Qem.  eddack  wetter  is  defined,  Tempestas  remissa,  at 
m  plttTiam  aolnta. 

Slebkie,  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  sleet ;  as, 
a  eledky  day^  a  day  in  which  there  falls  a 
considerable  quantity  of  rain  mixed  with 
snow,  Fife. 

SLEEK,  Slteck,  n.  A  measure  of  fruits,  or 
roots,  i^c,  containing  foi*tv  pounds  ;  as,  a 
9U€k  of  apples,  onions,  4$cc.,  S. 

"Cnatoros  of  the  Buivh  of  Rutherglcn.  Each  load 
of  frait,  4d.  Each  elieck  of  fruit,  ^d.*'  Ure's  Hist. 
Ratherglen,  p.  45. 

SLEEK,  8.  Mire,  slime,  miry  clay  in  the 
bed  of  a  river,  or  on  the  sea-shore,  S.      V. 

To  SLEEK,  V.  a.  [1.  To  smooth,  smooth 
oot,  stretch;  as,  **^oo,  sleet  the  stimpart,** 
i.e.,  smootli  or  level  the  grain  in  the 
measure ;  to  sleet  the  stins^  to  smooth  and 
stretch  them  out  with  the  sleeker,  CI*  des. 

2.  To  lay  out  carefully,  to  slip  ncitly  under 
corer,  ibid.] 

A*  tramp  their  feckfu'  jerkin  fo\ 
To  deek  aneath  the  bowster. 

Tamu*»  Poemi,  p.  74. 

**  The  bannocks  are  equally  divided  at  parting,  when 
they  place  part  of  them  beneath  the  pillow  to  dream 
OB.^    N.  l^d. 

[To  Sleek,  v.  n.  To  walk  or  work  in  a  sly, 
wheedling  manner,  Banffs.j 

Sleek,  •.    In  measuring  grain,  a  term  synon. 

with  straitj  q.v.,  S. 

This  is  probably  a  word  left  on  the  Border  by  the 
Danes;  did:-er,  elikk-er,  Sa.-G.  dick-a,  efek-a,  Isl. 
sfett-M,  lambere,  to  lick.  As  all  the  other  dialects 
leave  ont  the  Gothic  e,  and  slkk-a  and  E.  lick  arc  thus 
radically  the  same  ;  perhaps  the  lick  of  good  will, 
claimed  as  a  perquisite  at  milns,  has  some  affinity  to 
deek, 

[Sleeker,  s.  An  instrument  for  sleeting^ 
i.e.,  smoothing  and  stretching  the  skins  in 
leather-making,  Clydes.] 

Sleekie,  adj.  [Smooth  and  sly] ;  fawning 
and  deceitful,  S. ;  Sleetit^  synon. 

**  Sleeky  Tam  possesses  both  his  own  and  his  neigh* 
boor's  farm  at  this  day.**    Perils  of  Man,  ii.  314. 

And  gano  he  has  with  the  sleeky  auld  carle, 

Around  the  hill  sac  steeu  ; 
Until  ther  came  to  the  auld  castle 

Which  hings  owre  I>cc  sae  deep. 

Rcaiaine  of  Sithedale  Soiig,  p.  187. 

[Sleekie,  s.  A  person  of  sly,  fawning  dis- 
position, Clydes.,  Banffs.] 

Sleekit,  Slekit,  ac^'.  1.  Smooth  and  shin- 
ing, as  applied  to  tne  face  or  skin,  S.;  sleety 
£. 
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S.  Smooth  and  sly ;  parasitical  in  manner  and 
design ;  flattering,  deceitful,  S. 

Now  Urn  witbhalOis  the  Phinitiane  Dido. 
Aad  colyeis  him  with  tUkU  wonlli  ale. 

Jkmg.  VirgU,  84,  22L 

Apoa  Aaeuieas  feil  woander  was, 
The  achining  viaaage  of  the  god  Cupide, 
ABd  hia  diaaimillit  iUkit  wourden  quhyte. 

y6ul..  85,  48. 

SIkked  ia  the  sAine  word,  with  a  different  ortho- 
gr^y. 

**A  tiidxd  tongae  and  a  ilacke  hand  keepe  other 
emnpanie."    Z.  Boyd'a  Laat  Battell,  p.  052. 

Either  from  Su.-0.  alU:a^  repere,  q.  to  creep  into 
€iie*s  |[Ood  graces,  or  ilek-a,  laniLere,  Genu,  tddtichen, 
to  intuinate  one's  self. 

8a.-G.  tielser,  homo  blandua,  qui  suis  blanditiis  alios 
captat ;  IsL  $likiare,  parasitua.  Ihre  aeema  uncertain 
whether  to  derive  these  terms  from  slela,  lamberc,  or 
sfilu,  lepere.  The  laat  is  most  probable,  if  we  regard 
analogy.  For  Teut  iityck'tn  aignifiea  rei)ere,  rtptare,  - 
serperehnmi;  to  creep  on  the  ground.  Hence  w^^X'^r, 
a  fox. 

Sleekit-Oabbit,  adj.    Smooth-tongued^  S. 

And  syne  some  dtekU-gabbit  wife 
Declares,  she  never  liket  strife. 
For  alSe  waa  ay  for  a  quiet  life. 

The  Hew'st  Big,  at  iii. 

[Slebkit-like,  adj.  Sly,  cunning:  used 
also  as  an  adv.^  Clydes.,  Banffs.] 

Sleekitlt,  adv.  Artfully,  in  a  cajoling 
manner,  S. 

"When  thev  saw  that  apen  force  wad  do  nae  guid, 
St.  Patrick  advised  tae  come  a))Out  them  tletketiy.** 
Saint  Patrick,  i.  76. 

Sleekitxess^  9.  Wheedling,  fair  appearance, 
S. 

To  SLEENGE,  v.  n.  The  same  with  Shunge, 
V.    Upp.  Lanarks. 

Isl.  Bieiuia^  aocordia,  ignavum  otium  ;  «feii«>a,  ignavo 
otiofrni. 

Sleenoer,  ••    A  lounger,  ibid. 

SLEENIE,  9.  [A  misprint  in  Currie's  ed« 
of  BumS|  ii.  154,  for  Steinies^  f\.  v.] 

*  To  SLEEP,  V.  fi.  A  top  is  said  to  sleep^ 
when  it  spins  so  smoothly  as  to  appear 
motionless,  Roxb. 

Sleep-drink,  «•    A  soporific  potion. 

"That  ftUtp^rink  of  this  Antichriatian  intoxicating 
toleration  was  then  brewed  in  hell."     Society  Con-, 
tendings,  p.  308. 

Sleeper,  b.    The  Dunlin,  a  bird,  Shetl. 

"Trinea  Alpina,  (Lin.  Syst.)  Sfteper,  Dunlin. — 
This  bird  frequents  the  more  rocky  shores,  and  ia  seen 
to  be  rery  buay  feeding  when  the  water  begina  to  fall. 
On  other  oceaaiona  it  appcara  dull  ami  heavg.**  Ed- 
monstone's  Zetl.',  ii.  239. 

Sleepery,  adj.    Sleepy.    V.  Slippery. 

Sleepies,  9.  pi.  Field  Brome  grass,  S; 
Bromus  secalinus,  Linn.  It  is  also  called 
Opose-^omy  S. 


It  is  asserted,  that  meal,  among  which  a'considerable 
quantity  ol  this  weed  is  mixed,  has  a  wporifc  influence, 
aad  sometimes  produces  a  temporary  delirium.  For 
the  same  reason,  it  receives  similar  designations  in 
other  languages.  In  Su.-G.  it  is  denominated  fturi»del 
or  nBimgef,  from  swUuiel,  vertigo,  because,  according  to 
.  Ihre,  *'  the  vtt!|;ar  believe  that  bread  made  of  thia 
sparions  grain  intoxicates,  or  rather  produces  a  ver- 
tigo.'* iSm.  tttingtl,  from  Hwintjfl,  giddineaa;  Belg. 
drfmcnerd  ;  Yt,  ivroge,  from  ivre,  inebriated.' 

[Sleepy-dose,  «.  Ragwort,  {Senecis  Jacobcea^ 
Linn.)  a  plant.  Banns.] 

Slebpy-Maooy,  9.  A  sort  of  rude  hnm- 
mincr-t(ip,  AbertL 

•  SLEEPERS,  9.  pi.  The  beams,  resting  on 
the  ground,  which  support  the  fii*st  flour  of 
a  house,  S.  [Norweg.  9Uip^  a  smooth  piece 
of  wood.] 

"When  the  floor  is  entirely  of  wood,  tlie  apace  be- 
tween the  deepen  upon  which  the  boards  are  lai<1, 
ahonld  be  entirely  filled  with  waahed  gravel  well  beat 
down,  an  operation,  which,  when  properly  done,  will 
effectually  prevent  the  entrance  of  either  rats  or  mice." 
Agr.  Snrv.  E.  Loth.,  p.  40. 

SLEETCII,  9.  A  kind  of  fat  mud,  taken 
from  shores  to  manure  land ;  Gall.  Enc. 
y.  Slake,  Slik,  and  Sletch. 

SLEETII,  9.    A  sloven,  a  slngganl,  Aberd. 

O  Jove !  the  cause  we  here  do  plead. 

An'  unco  great's  the  staik ; 
Bat  sail  that  deeth  Vlysses  now 

Be  aaid  to  be  my  maik  f 

PooM  in  the  Buchan  Dialect,  p.  1. 

"  •  Be  mute,'  ms  Watt,  *  ye  luenseles-*  tyke, 

I  caana  thole  to  hear  ye  : '  *' 
*' '  Ye  aanoa  hinder  me  to  njieak, 

Ye  sleetA,  I  dimia  fear  ye.*  ** 

Cock's  Siui]>le  Strains,  p.  1S5. 

iSKeCA,  evidently  the  aanie  wonl,  ia  defined,  perhaps 
not  quite  accurately,  *'  an  aukward  fellow,  an  idiot ; " 
QL  Tarraa. 

laL  sftdr,  bebes,  didra,  torpor ;  sieita,  torpor  animi. 

From  A.-S.  tlaetcth,  sloth,  Su.-G.  sli,  slow.  It 
might,  however,  be  deduced  from  Su.-G.  afaet,  mean, 
sorry,  vile. 

To  SLEIF,  r.  n.     To  slip  or  glide. 

Ye  did  greit  mia,  fayr  Conscience,  be  your  leif, 
Gif  that  ye  war  of  kyn  and  blude  to  me, 
That  sleuthfuUie  suld  lat  your  tyme  our  sUi/, 
And  come  thua  loil 

King  HaH,  IL  24. 

Alem.  alUnf-an,  to  glide  ;  or  Su.-G.  tlaepa,  to  drag  on 
the  ground.  Germ.  Bchkiff-tn,  id. 

[SLEIFE,  9.  A  sleeve,  Lvndsay,  Thrie 
Estaitis,  1.  4560.] 

SLEITCUOCK,  *.  A  flattering  woman, 
Perths.  Oacl.  alaodagy  I  am  informed, 
is  synon.    V.  Sleecii,  r. 

SLEKIT,  adj.    Deceitful.     V.  Sleekit. 

SLENK,  9.  A  piece  of  low  craft,  synon. 
with  E.  9leight. 

He  attelcd  with  a  slenk  haf  slayn  him  in  sligfit ; 
The  swenl  swapiKil  on  his  swaiigc,  and  on  the  mayle 
alik. 

Sir  Oavan  arul  Sir  Oal.,  ii.  22. 
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Tent  WSncle,  mDisire,  eUiavi ;  Oerm.  aehlank, 
flexnoMt,  nobilis,  9cktaeHkf^  oDliquiUies,  allegorica 
doU,  fallaeime,  prmTitates ;  Wachter,  to.  Schtintfen,  p. 
143SL    Perhaps  laL  tttrnffim^  crafty,  is  allied. 

[To  SLEPE,  V.  11.  To  sleep:  pret.  sUpU^ 
Bftrbour,  tiL  188;  part.  pr.  slepandy  ibid. 
V.  88.] 

[Slepe,  «.  Sleep ;  on  skpe^  asleep,  ibid.,  vii. 
192.] 

Sleperye,  adj.  Sleepy,  causing  sleep,  Doog. 
Virg.,  117, 6.    V.  SMPPERr. 

To  SLERG,  V.  a.  ««To  bedaub  or  plaister,** 
Loth.    V.  Slairt. 

**  Oome,  fk'  to  wark  as  I  ha'e  done, 

And  eat  the  ither  haff  as  soon, 

Te*M  lare  9e*r  part."    '*  ConUnt,"  quoth  Rab, 

And  sUr^J  the  rest  o*t  in  his  gab. 

Rcmua^t  Poems,  ii.  6S2. 

To  SLERK,  V.  a.  To  lick  up  greedily  and 
with  noise,  Dumfr. 

This  is  sridently  allied  to  Dan.  tiurk-er,  to  aip,  to 
sap  up,  to  swallow ;  and  originally  the  same  with 
8krg,  v.,  although  the  latter  is  expl.  «« to  bedanb.'* 

SLERP,  «.    A  slovenly  female,  Fife. 

8a.-0.  tiarft  homo  nauci,  proprie  pannis  obsitos  ; 
durpmff,  inenriosos,  sordidns,  slur/ttMi^  negligenter 
Mgotium  aliqvod  perficere. 

[To  SLESTIR,  V.  n.  To  work  in  a  dirty, 
puddling  manner ;  to  bespatter  with  filth, 
to  befoul,  Clydes.,  Shetl.  Dan.  tlaste^  to 
dabble,  paddle.] 

[SuESTiR,  9.  1.  Wet,  dirty  work;  work 
slovenly  done,  Clydes. 

2.  A  slovenly,  untidy  worker,  ibid.] 

QSlesterin,  Slestrt,  <idj.  Wet  and  dirty; 
untidy,  careless  as  to  personal  appearance, 
ibid.^  Shetl.    Dan.  slustevorfij  slovenly.] 

SLETGH,  Sleech,  «.  Slime,  as  in  the 
beds  of  rivers,  or  on  the  sea-shore,  S. 

**  What  DBinber  of  acres  may  this  plough  mana^^e, 
and  after  what  maimer ;  aeM-sletch,  clay  and  lime,  being 
within  a  mile  and  a  quarter  of  it  ?"  Maxwell's  SeL 
Trans.,  p.  43^  44. 

**Tbey  chnse  to  have  mud  with  the  sand,  and  this 
they  call  s/acA."    Ibid.,  p.  125.    V.  Slik,  t. 

SLETT,  *.     [Errat.  for  Flet,  q.  v.] 

**  A  fair  fire  makes  a  room  «/etf  ;**  S.  ProT.,  Kelly, 
p.  94. 

[SLEUCH,  prei.    Slew,  Barbour,  i.  285.] 

8LEUG,  «.      1.    "An  ill  behaved  man;*" 
.  Oall.  Eiic. 

2.  ^  One  not  good  looking ; "  ibid. 

Dsn.  ting,  a  glutton,  altighah^  id. ;  or  Sn.-O.  tlug,  Itl. 
daegr,  callidus,  vafer. 

[SLEUMIN,  #.  A  hint,  rumour,  report, 
Banffs.    V.  Sloom.] 


[To  SLEUTCH,  r. «.  To  louncre  or  idle  about ; 
to  shirk  work,  Clydes.    V.  Sleuth,  r.] 

[Sleutguer,  «.  A  lounger,  a  lazy  fellow, 
Lyndsay,  Thric  Estaitis,  1. 2615.] 

SLEUTH,  «.     Sloth ;  A.-S.  slewtli. 

Than  na  delay  of  aleitth,  nor  fere,  nor  hoist, 
Withheld  Turnus. 

Jkmg.  Virgil,  826,  81. 

'Sleuth,  Slubth,  adj.    Slothful. 

Quheii  pleiait  God,  so  sviul  vow  Scot  tin, 

The  name  to  farther,  at  deith  lie  w&s  not  »leuth. 

Dialt.  Honour,  Oude  Fame,  &c.,  p.  3. 

Syne  in  their  office  be  not  ilueth. 

Spec.  Oodly  Sanij»,  p.  11. 

Mr.  Tooke  aeems  justly  to  view  E.  »1oth  as  the  third 
pers.  aing.  of  A.-S.  liaw-Um,  q.  that  which  »foioeth,  or 
maketh  one  tlow^    Divers.  Purley,  ii.  414. 

To  Sleuth,  Sloth,  r.  a.  and  n.  1.  To 
neglect;  or,  to  do  work  carelessly  and  in- 
sufficiently, S.B.  sloth. 

Fra  tyme  be  past,  to  call  it  bakwart  ayne 
Is  hot  in  vaine :  therefoir  men  sould  he  wan- 
To  sleuth  the  tyme  that  flees  fra  them  so  fair. 

K.  James  VI.  Chnrn.,  &  I\,  iii.  488,  489. 

"  But  seeing  all  was  sleuthed,  there  was  no  mischief 
could  befal  onr  king,  but  was  delivered  unto  us." 
Pitsoottie,  p.  61. 

**  What  ahall  we  do  then  !  Sloth  our  callings,  &c.  ? 
No,  neither  will  we  bid  you  do  that,  therefore  do  not 
reproach  us.  I  do  not  bid  yon  cast  away  your  callings, 
nor  sloth  them  neither."  Michael  Bruce's  Lectures, 
ke.,  p.  13. 

2.  To  linger,  to  delay. 

And  mony  wayis  himself  he  accnsit. 
That  he  sa  lang  had  sleuth  it  and  refusit 
To  resaif  glaidiie  the  Troiaue  Ence. 

Doug,  VitgU,  880, 11. 

O.  E.  "Slwthgn  or  sluggyn.  Torpeo.  Terpcsco. 
[r.  Torpeico."]    Prompt.  Farv. 

This  might  aeem  allied  to  Mocs.-G.  af-slauthn-an, 
obstupescere ;  for,  as  Junius  remarks,  men,  who  are 
astonished  at  any  thing,  generally  continue  for  some 
time  motionless,  as  if  reduced  to  a  state  of  torpor  by 
sloth,  GI.  Goth. 

Sleuthax,  Sleuthux,  *.  A  lazy  good-for- 
nothing  person,  Clydes. ;  viewecl  as  a  corr. 
of  Sleuth'hundf  q.  a  slow  hound ;  synon. 
Sluffltan,  Roxb. 

[Sleuthful,  adj.  Slothful,  lazy,  Lyndsay, 
The  Dreme,  1.  890.] 

SLEUTH,  8.  The  slot  or  track  of  man  or 
beast,  as  known  by  the  scent. 

Bot  Ik  haiff  herd  oflymys  say, 
That  qnha  enlang  a  watttr  ay 
Wald  waid  a  bow  draucht,  he  suld  ger 
Bathe  the  slouth  hund,  and  his  leder, 
Tyne  the  sleuth  men  gret  hym  ta. 

Barbour,  viL  21,  Ma 

Chti  is  eridently  for  gert,  made,  caused.  Flench  is 
the  word  used  in  £d.  Pink.,  by  an  error  of  the  tran- 
scriber. In  other  editions,  it  is  sent  or  scent.  V.  next 
word. 

Sleutii-huxd,     Slewth-huxd,    Sloutii- 

HUKD,     SlOITH  -  IIUXD,    SlOTH  -  BRACHE, 
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Slouoh-dog,  «.      A  blood-houiid|  Caiiis 
sagaxy  Linn. 

A  Mleuih  kmnd  had  he  thar  alHua* 
8a  gud  that  wald  chaag  for  nathing. 

Barbour,  rl  484,  Ma 

"  Na  man  sould  pertnrbe  or  alay  ane  sUulh-hound, 
or  men  passand  with  him,  to  follow  thieues,  or  to  take 
malefactors. "  Reg.  Mai.  B.  iv.  c.  32,  a.  1.  Abo  c. 
S3,i.  1. 

Thai  maid  a  priw4  auemblt* 

Of  weile  twa  nuDdir  men,  and  ma. 

And  tUvoth-huiuiU  with  thaim  gan  ta. 

Barbour,  vL  S6,  H& 

For  douth  hand  V.  Sieuih,  «. 

— Thair  doOh  hund  the  graith  gait  till  him  yeid. 

Wallace,  Y,  135,  MS. 

Bet  this  iloth  birache,  qiihill  [qtihillc]  sekyr  was  and 
keyne, 
*   On  Wallace  fate  folowit  so  feUouiie  fast, 
Qnhtll  in  thar  sicht  thai  prochit  at  the  last 

Ibid.,  ver.  96. 

In  one  place,  the  term  tloUk  is  used  singly. 

.The  doith  stoppyt,  at  Fawiloane  still  scho  stude. 
No  forthir  ssho  wald,  fra  tyme  seho  fand  the  blud. 

Ibid.,  rer.  137. 

This  has  been  improperly  written  slough,  and 
MUtkound. 

"The  inhabitants  of  the  nutrdkea  were  obliged  to 
keep  snch  a  number  of  dough  doga,  or  what  we  call 
blood-hounds  :  for  example,  'in  those  parts  beyond 
the  Eak,  bv  the  inhabitants  there  were  to  be  kept 
abore  the  foot  of  Sark^  1  dog.  Item,  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  insyde  of  Eak,  to  Riehmond  Cltojh,  to  bo 
kept  at  the  Moot,  1  dog.  Item,  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  parish  of  Arihuret,  above  Jfiehmond  Clutjh,  io  be 
kept  at  the  Barletf-head,  1  dog ;  and  so  on  throughout 
the  border.'  Nicolson's  Boraer  Laws,  p.  127. — Per- 
sons who  were  aggriered,  or  had  lost  any  tiling,  were 
allowed  to  pursue  the  hoi  trode  with  hound  and  horn, 
with  hue  and  cry,  and  all  other  accustomed  manner  of 
hot  pursuit."  Pennant's  Tour  in  Scot.,  A.  1772,  p. 
77,78. 

"Lewis,  in  his  History  of  Great  Britain,  Lend., 
1729,  fol.  p.  56,  says,  'In  the  south  of  Scotland, 
especially  in  the  countries  adjoining  to  Endand,  there 
is  another  doc  of  a  marvellous  nature,  callea  suthoundt, 
{thai  U  Booth  hounds,  true  hounds)  because,  when 
their  masters  are  robbed,  if  they  tell  whether  it  be 
horse,  sheep,  or  neat,  that  is  stolen  from  them,  im- 
mediately tney  pursue  the  scent  of  the  thief,  following 
him  or  them  through  all  sorts  of  ground,  and  water, 
till  thev  find  him  out  and  seize  him ;  by  the  benefit 
whereof  the  goods  are  often  recoveced  again.  But 
now  of  late*  (a  niUtakt)  'they  have  given  this  beast 
the  name  of  slouth-hound,  because  the  people  living  in 
sloth  and  idleness,  neither  by  themselves,  or  by  good 
herdsmen,  or  by  the  strength  of  a  house,  do  preserve 
their  goods  from  incursions  of  thieves  and  robbers, 
then  have  they  recourse  to  their  dog  for  the  reparation 
of  their  «/o^.*^    Maitland  Poems,  Note,  p.  423. 

The  idea,  that  this  hound  derives  its  name  from 
900th,  is  not  much  more  natural  than  the  other. 

According  to  Sibb.,  it  is  from  "Teut.  slack,  canis 
Torax  et  rapax ;  in  its  primary  sense,  gula,  ^rges, 
Tora^,  helluo ; "  Gl.  But  there  is  no  foundation  for 
this  idea.  The  term,  althongh  somewhat  disijuiscd  by 
a  capricious  and  variable  orthography,  is  undoubtedly 
the  same  with  E.  slot,  "the  tract  of  deer,"  or,  more 
strictlv  of  a  hart.  For  the  treading  of  a  buck,  and  all 
other  fallow  deer,  is  called  the  vetct ;  Manwood's  For- 
rest Laws,  Fol.  27,  b.  The  identity  appears  by  the 
use  of  sleuth,  bv  itself,  for  tract  or  scent.  The  origin 
may  be  Isl.  slod,  callis,  semita,  vestigia ;  G.  Aiidr. 


Via  in  nive  complanata  ;  vestigia  feraruni,  in  nive  in- 
dagatarum ;  Verel.  This  learned  writer  ^ves  diur» 
tporr  as  the  Sw.  synonyms.  Jonaeua  derives  sloed, 
tractus,  vestigia,  from  s&eil-a,  spargere ;  Gl.  Orkney- 
inga  S.  Ir.  slioehi,  a  tract  or  impression,  has  un- 
doubtedly a  common  origin ;  as  well  as  Gael,  slaodan^ 
id. 

We  may  add,  as  a  svnonyme,  Lancash.  stood,  "  tho 
path  of  care  [car]  wheels  ; "  T.  Bobbins. 

The  only  word  in  A.-S.,  which  seems  to  have  any  re- 
lation, is  slattinge,  vestieia  ferarum.  Lye.  But  Mr. 
Tooke  very  ingeniously  derives  E.  dot  fix>m  A.-S.  dit* 
an,  findere,  q.  the  mark  of  a  elovtn  hoof.  Divers. 
Purley,  ii.  147.  For  the  same  reason  for  which  % 
blood-hound  is  called  douth-hund,  S.,  in  Belg.  it  is  de- 
nominated speur-hond.  Germ,  spur  huud,  from  Belg. 
^teur-en,  na-spur-en,  to  trace  out.  Germ,  nach-spnr-en, 
bus  soeur-hond  is  literally  a  tract-hound.     V.  Spere. 

In  the  Lat.  of  Rec.  Maj.  the  term  used  is  CaHit 
irassans,  which  Du  Cange  renders,  vestigium  prose- 
^nens,  siding  :  Tracer  enim,  est  perquirere  vestigiia 
insistendo  :  trace,  sen  trasne,  vestigium. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  says  :  "  They  were  of  a  Geldcr-breed« 
as  Blind  Harry  hints, 

<  A  sleuth  hound  is  of  Gelderland,'  b.  &." 

The  passage  referred  to,  I  suppose,  as  the  foundation 
of  this  assertion,  adopted  by  Sibb.,  is  that  in  Edit 
1&48,  1738,  &c. 

In  Odder-land  there  was  that  bratchel  bred. 

a  V.  26. 
But  it  is  othen»*ise  in  MS. 

In  Oyllidand  thar  was  that  brachell  brede, 
Sekyr  off  sent  to  folow  thaim  at  flede ; 
So  was  »cho  v.nyt  on  Esk  and  on  Lcdaill, 
Quhill  scho  gat  blude  no  fleyng  mycht  awailL 

Oildand,  in  the  North  of  England,  seems  to  be 
meant.  This  appears  from  the  circumstance  mentioned 
in  connection,  that  the  hoand  had  been  accustomed  to 
the  pursuit  on  Eahdale  sLadLkldale.  This  seems  to  be 
the  only  proof  that  our  blood- hounds  were  of  a  Gelder- 
land breed. 

Both  Boece  and  Lesley  describe  these  dogs  in  their 
histories.  But  neither  insinuates  that  they  are  a 
forei^  breed.  Lesley  speaks  of  a  shaggy  species  of 
dog  imported  from  Germany.  He  distinguisnes  this, 
however,  from  those  which  he  calls  odori^qui.  V. 
Boeth.  Descr.  Alb.  For.  12.     Lesl.  Scot.  Descr.,  p.  13. 

To  SLEW,  Slue,  v.  a.     "  To  lean  [iuclinel 
any  thing  to  a  side,  ofif  the  perpendicular ; 
Gall.  Encycl. ;  [to  turn  or  edge  roundy  as, 
to  slew  a  big  stane^  Clydes.] 

[To  Slewie,  r.  ii.    To  walk  with  a  swinging 
gait,  Banffs.] 

Slewie.     1.  As  a  <.,  the  act  of  walking  with 
a  heavy,  swinging  gait,  ibid. 

2.  As  an  adv.  with  a  heavy,  swinging  gait, 
ibid. 

[Slewiean,  Slewiein.     1.  As  a  *.,  the  same 
with  Slewie^  ibid. 

2.  As  an  adj,  having  such  a  gait,  ibid.] 
SLEW,  pret.     Struck ;  slew  fyi\  struck  fire. 

Men  hard  noucht  hot  granys  ;  and  dintis ' 
That  sUtofyr,  as  men  slayia  on  flyntis. 

Baiiwur,  xiiL  36.  MS. 

new,  ftayls.  Edit.  Fink. 
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This  is  the  only  passage  in  which  I  have  obsenred 
<he  pr«s.  ind.  ased  in  this  sense. 

Thai  slew  the  wethir  that  thai  bar. 

And  dewfyr  for  to  rant  their  mete : 

And  a.kyt  the  King  giff  he  waW  ete,  ^^  ^^ 

Sirak,  Edit.  Pink,  as  in  Rlit.  1620. 

A.-8.  tUu-an,  tle-OH,  percutero;  ooUidere.  Bat  weob- 
serve  a  greater  similarity,  as  to  the  peculiar  phrase,  in 
Teat,  vter-ka-en,  excudere,  sive  excntere  ignem. 
••  Hence  probably  S.B.  lightning  is  called  i7r«- 
daughter  ;**  Rudd.  in.  va    8w.  tlaa  eld,  to  strike  fire. 

Hetvejire  was  used  assynon.  O.E. 
And  hewe/re  at  the  flynt  foure  hundred  w)Titer, 
Bat  thou  hftoe  towe  to  take  it,  with  tinder  or  broches, 
AU  thy  labour  is  loste,  and  thy  lon^  trauayle  ; 
For  may  no  fyre  flame  make,  fayfe  it  his  kinde. 

'  P.  PlougkmaH.  FoL  fi5,  a. 

y.  Sla. 

Slew-Fire,  «.    Lightning. 

"Pyir-flawcht;  lightning;  also  termed  slew^fire,** 
Leyden's  Gl.  CompL  S.,  p.  337. 

SLE  WIT,  part.  pa.  Having  sleeves,  q.  sleeved. 

"  Ane  lang  lows  gowne  of  quhite  champit  chalmillet 
reamblet]  of  silk  with  twa  pasmentis  of  gold  slewU,** 
Wentories,  A.  1578,  p.  219. 

[Slewth-uuxd,  *.    V.  Slecjth-hund.] 
SIsEWrr,  pret.     [Cast,  threw,  flung.] 

•  The  knycht  went  in,  and  wald  na  Unsar  stand ; 
A  rynnand  conl  thai  afewift  oar  hb  bed, 
Haidtothe  bawk,  and  hangyt  him  to  ded. 

WaUaee,  vil  207,  M& 

It  is  9iinped,  Edit.  1648,  and  1673.    V.  Sutir . 

Stewyt^nowever,  might  be  viewed  as  allied  to  Su.-G. 
sfaa,  jacere,  JacUre,  mittere,  as  signifying,  that  they 
cast  the  cord  over  his  head.  The  same  v.  8laa  is  also 
wed  in  another  sense  which  has  great  affinity.  Sen- 
mm  oonnectendi  habet,  uti — daa  knut,  nodum  nectere, 
(Bire) ;  to  run  a  knot,  as  we  use  to  express  it. 

SLIB,  Slibbie,  adj.    Slipper)-,  Loth. 

[Dan.  9libet  to  make  smooth,  tlihriff,  slippery.] 
[SUBBEB,  *.     Slipperiness  ;  also,  that  which 
makes  slippery,  as,,  the  wet  or  mud  on  a 
pavement,  often  called  slabber  in  Clydes.] 

SuBRiKlN,  adj.     A  fondlinff  term;   analo- 
gous, perhaps,  to  E.  sleek  or  (flossy. 

And  how  do  yon  do,  my  little  wee  Nan, 
My  lamb  and  dibrikin  mouse ?     _,.„_. 
'  BenTs  CM,,  iL  218. 

Tent,  slihberigh,  lubricus. 

[SLIGHT,  Slycht,  Slight,  s.     I.  Sleight, 

Suile,  craft,  trick,  Barbour,  v.  105,  488  ; 
eceit,  i.  528.] 

The  swift  farde  cachia  furth  this  Quene, 
Fenyeand  the  rage  of  Bacchus  and  grete  mycht, 
Ane  mare  myscheif  for  to  contrufc  an»l  slicM, 

^  DoAg.  VirgU,  220,  21. 

[2.  Skill,  ability,  mastery;   as,  "I  hae  the 
ilicht  o*t  noo,  Clydes.     Synon.  cast^  hilt.'] 

IsL  Mlaegd,  fraus,  dolus  ;  Su.-O.  ttoeg,  artificiosus, 
doegd-a,  opera  fabrilla  exercere.  [Sw.  afOg,  handy^ 
dexterous.! 


SLIGHT,  Slight,  adi.  1.  [Light,  trivial; 
little  worth],  worthless,  when  applied  to 
character,  S. 

•«Some  flight  lowns,  followers  of  the  Clanchattan, 
weie  execute."    Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  6.     V.  Sad, 

A  miuph.  sense  of  E.  *li*jhi,  corresponding  to  the 
nse  of  Su.G.  tlaet.  En  »laH  karl,  homo  flocci,  Ihro ; 
a  man  of  no  estimation.  Tent,  slfckt,  planus  ;  metaiih. 
used  as  signifying,  iguobilis,  picbeius,  vilis,  tenuis; 
[Dan.  slei,  Sw.  sldt.] 

[2.  Smooth,  nnruffled;  applied  to  the  sea, 
and  to  surfaces  in  general,  Shetl.] 

To  Slight,  (gutt.),  v.  a.  [To  slight,  to 
esteem  of  little  value,  to  despise ;  also,  to 
forsake],  to  jilt;  applied  to  a  man's  conduct 
towards  a  female  whom  he  has  courted,  S. 

Slight,  Slycht,  *.  [Slight,  the  act  of 
slighting,  etc.,  see  r.  To  gie  one  the  slwht ; 
to  jilt  one,  S. 

SLICK-WORM,  8.  A  species  of  worm  bred 
in  the  oozy  bed  of  rivers,  S. 

"  This  brook  has  a  rich  mnddy  bottom,  in  which 
there  is  plenty  of  »/»cl:-i«)nM.  a  species  of  food  on  which 
the  trout  particularly  delight.*^  P.  Kinloch,  Pcrths. 
Statist.  Ace,  xvii.  469.    V.  Slik. 

SLID,  Slyd,  Slide,  adj.  1.  Slippery,  glib, 
S. 

••He  has  a  bIuI  grip  that  has  an  eel  by  the  tail ; " 
Ramsay's  S.  Prov.,  p.  31. 
Sum  tyme  in  hyr  hedelace,  for  to  knyt  hyr  hare. 
Ful  slsfd  ache  4yppys  hyr  ""•'"^J^J?.' VjlSt"^^^  54 
Slid  tee,  ice  that  is  glib,  S. 

2.  Mutable,  uncertain;  as  E.  slippery,  metaph. 
signifies. 

Behald,  said  scho,  and  m  this  warldls  ^loir, 
Maist  inconstant,  maist  slid,  and  trausitour. 

Police  of  Honour,  m.  78. 

The  slide  inconstant  destenie,  or  chance, 
UnequaUiedoUhing  in  thair  balance.  ^^ 

3.  Cajoling,  smooth,  wheedling,  S. 

Ye  have  sae  safl  a  voice,  and  slid  a  tongue. 
You  are  the  darling  baith  of  auld  ami  young, 

Ramsay*s  Poems,  ii.  60, 

••Smooth,   cunning;— as,   "he's  a  slid  loon,"  GL 

SleekU,  synon.  ^     .       ,      .        v* 

A.-S.  iiM,  sHddery,  Su.-0.  slaet,  laevis,  politus. 

Slidder,  adj.   1 .  Uncertain,  unstable,  [Lynd- 

say,  Papyngo,  1.  352.] 
[2.  Disinclined,  unwilling;  hence,  slow,  lazy.] 

This  cnmmis  not,  as  we  consi<Mer, 
That  men  to  travel  now  ar  slidtUr  ; 
For  niony  now  so  bissie  ar, 
Quhidcr  ye  travell  neir  or  far, 
Go  befoir,  or  byde  behind, 
Ye  saU  thame  aye  in  your  gat  fimL 

Maitland  Poems,  p.  183. 

Not  "  more  sly,"  as  Mr.  Pinkcrton  renders  it ;  but 
•      either,  in  the  positive,  slow,  lazy,  or  used  compara- 
tively, in  the  same  sense,  from  Teut.  slet,  mulier  igna- 
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T%  E.  A  ^Hi,  or  tlodder,  sonlidus,  negligens,  sloJtUr- 
em,  lUocessere.  For  it  is  evidently  oppwed  to  6ftfiJe, 
!••.,  active. 

SLiDNesSyf.  1.  SIipperincss,gIibuess,dcceit|S. 
2.  Smoothness  of  versification,  metaph.  used. 

Toa — blythlv  can,  wliea  ye  thlak  At, 
E^joy  your  friend,  and  judgo  the  wit 
And  didneaa  of  a  sang. 

Ramsaif'M  Poejns,  iL  452. 

SuDDER,  8,     1.  Slipperiness. 

— ^Thay  na  grippis  thair  micht  hald  for  slitUUr, 

Police  of  Honour,  iii.  S5w 

[2.  Uncertainty,  vanity.] 

Bot  in  thv  niinde  thow  may  consider. 
How  warldlie  power  bene  hot  tiiddei-: 
For  all  thir  greit  iutpyrut  ar  gune. 

LymUay's  WarLU,  1592,  p.  106L 

To  SuDDER,  V.  a.  and  n.  I.  To  pronounce  in- 
distinctly in  consequence  of  speaking  with 
rapidity,  to  slur,  S. 

Teat  tiidiier-en,  prolabi ;  et  celeritcr  tendere.  laL 
dodr-ar,  balbutio. 

2.  To  delay,  defer,  [put  off],  Mearns. 

Tent.  BUJder-tn,  terpere. 

SuDDiKNESS,  Sliderxes,  «.     Slipperiuess. 

For  tUdemea  scant  miglit  he  hald  his  fete. 

Benryaotu^s  TfoitU  Orpheua^  Edin.  150SL 

SUDDERY,    SlIDDRY,    SlEDEUIE,     adj.        1. 

Slippery,  S.  *•  not  affording  firm  footing." 

He  slaid  and  stummerit  on  the  diddi-y  ground, 
And  fell  at  erd  gnifelingis  aniid  the  fen. 

Doug,  VirffU,  138,  4L 

2.  Hard  to  hold,  escaping  one's  grasp,  S. 

"The  aecnnd  thtii;^  that  we  <none  do  in  our  battell 
agMiis  our  concupiscence,  is  to  mak  resisteuce  to  oar 
foale  lastia  and  desyria  in  the  beginning  of  thame. — 
Thai  ar  lyk  to  ane  slederie  eil,  that  may  be  haldin  be 
the  heid,  k  nocht  bo  the  taiL**  Abp.  Hamiltoan*s 
Gatechiame,  1552;  FoL  76,  a. 

8.  Loose  and  flaccid ;  a  term  applied  to  food 
S.  B.  slauly,  synon. 
Ttmt,  dodder-tn,  flacceacere ;  dodder,  laxns. 

4.  Deceitful,  [not  to  be  relied  on.]  A  sliddery 
falhw^  one  who  is  not  to  be  trusted.  V. 
preceding  word. 

5.  Uncertain,  changeful;  used  in  a  moral 
sense. 

"  There's  a  tluUTty  stone  before  the  Hall  door  [great 
nan's  house,"  N.]  S.  Prov.  **  A  slippery  stone  may 
make  one  fall ;  signifying  the  uncertainty  of  court 
favour,  and  the  promises  of  great  men."    Kelly,  p.  305. 

•  To  Slide,  v.  «.  Metaph.  to  fib,  to  deviate 
from  the  truth,  S.;  [part,  slidin^  given  to 
fibbing,  Banffs.] 

[Slide,  «.     A  fib,  a  bounce,  Abcixl.,  Banffs.] 

SLIDE-TIIRIFT,*.  A  species  of  Draughts 
in  which  the  victor  is  he  who  first  gets  his 


men  off  the  board ;  also  called  Shovel-^jroat 

and  Sfiool'the-board  ;  Koxb. 

Pins,  S.  prffHA,  are  sometimes  ascd  in  the  place  of 
men.  A  lays  down  one  pin,  and  B  another.  These 
are  pnshed  about  the  table  or  board,  till  one  happens 
to  cross  the  other,  called  ridhuj  ;  an<l  he  in  consequence 
of  whose  push  or  pop  this  takcd  place,  gains  the  stakes. 
This  is  most  prouaoly  the  g»me  denominated  in  tlie 
same  manner  b;^  Strutt,  also  Shotv  groat,  and  Sfyp- 
great,  though  differently  played.  V.  Sports  and  Pas- 
times, p.  225,  226. 

SLIDLING,  ado.     Secretly. 

Ten  pundis  didling  furth  he  tuike. 
And  knit  it  in  a  neapkin  nuike. 
Legend  Bp.  Si.  Androis,  Poeuu  SixteetUh  Cent.,  p.  3S4. 

An  errat,  either  for  sidling,  or  for  hUUing. 

SLIECK,  ^.    A  measure  of  fruits  or  roots. 
V.  Sleek. 

[SLIETH,  s.    Sloth.    V.  Sleeth.] 

Slietu-like,     adj.     "  Idiot-like,     sottish,** 
Buchan. 

Some  •umph  ^t^  up,  scull  prond  o*  pence. 
An'  diethdike  biiu  me  couch. 

Tarra$*t  Poems,  p.  19. 

SLIEVE-FISII,  #.     The  cuttle-fish.  Frith 
of  Forth. 

*'  I  have  found  these  crabs,  wo  call  Keavies,  eating 
the  Sneve-Jish  greedily."    Sibb.  Fife,  p.  140. 

SLIGGY,  adj.     Loquacious,  Roxb. 

But  soon  the  serpent's  sliggg  tongue, 

Tttm'il  by  infernal  wile. 
Did  blsAt  primaeval  pleasure  young, 

When  he  did  Eve  beguile. 

A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  83. 

SHggg  may  be  allied  to  Isl.  slit-ia,  polire,  as  we  say, 
'*He  has  a  very  polist  tongue,**  S.  ;  or  to  deik-ia, 
lambcre  ;  q.  a  sltek  or  clib  tongue.  But  perhaps  it  is 
merely  a  variety  of  Sieelie,  q.v. 

•SLIGHT,  ajy.  Worthless.   V.  Slight,  a(fy. 

To  SLIGHT,  V.  a.    To  dismantle,  to  demo- 
lish. 

*'  The  2d  deed  is  the  dighting  the  house  of  Airlie,  and 
haming  of  Forthar  in  Glcnyla.  Tis  answered,  those 
houses  were  kept  out  in  op^josition  to  the  Committee 
of  Estates,  and  so  might  do  slighted  and  destroyed : 
which  is  clear  by  Acts  of  Parliament  yet  in  force." 
Inform,  for  Marq.  Ai^'le,  \Vodrow*s  Hist.,  i.  48. 

"At  their  first  mcetins  July  13th,  they  order  the 
citadels  built  by  the  English  to  be  demolished  :  and 
the  Earl  of  Murray  is  appointed  to  dight  and  demolish 
that  of  Inverness,  the  Lju-I  of  Eglintoun  that  of  Air,'* 
4c.     Ibid.,  p.  107. 

Tent.  sHcht-en,  dccht-en.  Germ,  sc/dicht-en,  in  plan!- 
*  tiem  redigerc,  stcmcre,  aequarc,  solo  acqnare,  diruere; 
Tout,  slirht,  slecht,  Su.-G.  slactf,  planus,  aeiiuus,  ie., 
level.  Hence  the  Belt;,  phrase,  An  stadt  sfechteu,  to 
throw  down  a  town  ;  Wachter.  Jlct  kanteel  wierdt  tot 
den  grondtoe  gedecht ;  The  castle  was  levelled  with  the 
ground,  or  demolished  ;  Sewel. 

SLIK,  Slike,  Sliek,  a.      I.  Slime,  mud,  S. 
8lfek,  aleech, 

Endlang  the  wattyr  than  yeid  ho 
On  ath}T  Bvd  a  gret  qu.antete. 
And  saw  the  brayis  hey  i>tan«land. 
The  wattyr  hoU  tbrow  dik  ryniiaiid. 

Barbour,  vi.  78,  MS. 
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TrtL  thiM  itrekU  the  war  nrofottDd  anone, 
Depe  Toto  hellU  flude  of  Acherone. — 
FmlAnd  and  boakand  furth  of  athir  haml, 
Vuo  Cocytiu  al  hU  slike  and  iutn<L 

•Douff,  Viryii,  ITS,  4a 

T^  loyl  was  nocht  bot  marres  glyke  and  saiid. 

Palace  of  Uonomr,  i.  4 

BvlMpa  marred  ia  here  used  as  an  <u(/.,  ^.  mankg. 
Bat  Dtneash.  sluieh^  mud,  (T.  Bobbi)  is  more  o^ 
▼ioMly  allied. 

S.  The  slimy  shore. 

We  ar  defendit  to  herbry  on  the  sand, 
IVoookit  «ik  to  battall,  and  driuen  to  land 
.  By  force  of  utonoe,  the  stike  thay  re  deny. 

Doug.  ViryU,  SO,  4. 

-     TUs  ia  alio  written  a/e€cft. 

**Sleech,  or  aea  aand,  ia  used  as  a  salntitiite  for 
fioM^  by  thoee  neareat  the  shore."  P.  CaerlaTerock, 
Dwnlr.  Statist.  Ace.,  vi.  24.    See  also  ii.  19. 

Ttmi.  sljfck,  ooenam,  lutnm,  Germ,  tchikk,  which 
Waehier  inclines  to  view  as  the  same  with  A.-S.  dag, 
S.  tiamgk. 

SLIK,  aij.    Smooth,  [polished] ;  E.  skeL 

The  swnd  swapped  on  his  swange,  and  on  the  mayle  dih 

air  OauxM  and  Sir  OaL,  iL  S2. 

Tsat.  sfeyd^,  pianos  et  aeqnus.  It  may,  howcTcr, 
he  Tiewed  as  a  v.  in  the  pret.  q.  slipped,  did  ;  as  in 
Iha  same  st.  Mtrik,  Uk,  skrtk,  are  all  Yerbs. 

\SLlKE,adj.  Quickly,  rapidly, '^^/ici-,'*  Bar- 
boor,  yi.  78.] 

SLIM,  adj.  1.  Slight,  not  sufficient ;  applied 
to  workmanship,  S. 

S.  lo  a  moral  sense,  transferred  to  character, 
naoghty,  worthless.  A  slim  fellow^  a  man 
of  a  very  indifferent  character,  S. ;  ••  wick- 
ed, mischievoos,  perverse  ;**  A.  Bor. 

Pbr  now  when  I  mind  me,  I  met  Maggie  Grim, — 
She  was  nerer  ca'd  chancy,  bat  caony  and  jftsiy 
And  sae  it  has  fared  with  my  spinning  o*t 

itosf 's  Mdtnon,  pi  184. 

Qenn.  seklimm,  denotes  what  is  obli(^ue  ;  roetaph., 
what  is  bad.  But  we  receive  more  light  from  the 
Ooth.  dialects.  Sw.  tlem,  signifies  refuse  ;  Isl.  tUiem-r^ 
Tilaa,  invalidns.  Ati  ikKm-a  tii,  opus  aliqnod  leriter 
€t  invalidd  nttrectare.  In  the  rery  same  sense  we  say. 
To  slim  o'er,  to  do  one's  work  in  a  careless  and 
insoAcient  way,  S.  Perhaps  E.  »lim,  slender,  thin  of 
shape,  hss  the  same  origin ;  although  Lye  could  find 
BO  etymon,  but  by  supposing  that  it  had  been  formed 
from  Belg.  dinder,  alender  ?  Addit.  Jnn.  Etym. 

To  Sum  o'er,  tr.  a.    To  do  or  work  carelessly, 
.  S.    V.  the  adj. 

{Sli.ii-o*er,  «•  Work  done  carelessly ;  alsa, 
the  act  of  working  carelessly,  S. ;  Mlimman^ 
avTf  Banffs.] 

Summer,  adj.  [Slender],  delicate,  easily  hurt, 
Ayrs. 

**  Being  a  gentlewoman  both  by  blood  and  education, 
she*a  a  very  $limmer  afiair  to  hjudle  in  a  doing  of  thia 
kind."    Ayrs.  Legatees,  p.  59. 

Germ.  tchUmmer,  sorry,  paltry,  wretched. 

♦  To  SLING,  V.  n.  To  walk  with  a  long  step, 
S. ;  [plutig^  Banffs.] 


**Weel»  I  ttitigt  a^e  on  wi*  a  gay  lang  step.** 
Brownie  of  Bodsbcck,  i.  37. 

This  seems  merely  an  oblique  sense  of  the  E.  v. 
slings  8«.-0.  akteng^a^  jactare,  valid  movere,  q.  to 
throw  one's  self  forward. 

SuNO,  «.  A  long,  [striding  step  or  pace]. 
Loth. 

To  SLINUE,  V.  n.  To  sneuk,  to  slink  away, 
Lanarks.    [V.  Slouxge.] 

Allied  to  lal.  aUng-nr^  crafty,  callidus,  versutns,  «/in- 
gmm,  tlmmgimH,  id. ;  especially  as  one  who  sneaks  away  is 
generally  Tiewed  as  using  artful  means  for  taking  him- 
self off,  and  the  act  is  often  an  indication  of  craft. 

To  SLING EK,  v.  w.  To  move  unequally,  to 
reel,  to  be  in  danger  of  being  overset, 
Aberd. 

As  ships,  that  bear  more  sail  than  ballast, 
SUmger  before  the  very  smallest 
,       Unequal  blast,  so  is  he  driven 

Joitiag  and  jumbling  up  to  heaven. 

JitjUoiCs  PoetM,  p.  129. 

Dan.  ttlmgrt,  "to  reel,  to  stagger,  to  totter,  to 
JQfjgle  ;*'  WoUf.  Belg.  Mti»gher-€n,  to  swing,  to  toss. 
Htttchip  dingerdt  bgater,  the  aliip  was  tossed  exceed- 
ingly, Sswel ;  apparently  from  »lingtr^  a  tling. 

SLINK, «.  1.  The  flesh  of  an  animal,  most 
commonly  of  a  calf  that  has  been  cast  by 
its  dam  before  the  time;  properly,  one 
calved  before  the  hair  is  grown,  o. 

Peihaps  more  strictly  drnk  denotes  that  sort  of  veal 
that  has  never  been  calved. 

When  this  is  palmed  on  an  ignorant  purchaser  for 
Tcal,  it  is  called  dink. 

It  is  sometimes  used  adjectively. 

** There  are  besides  these,  a  good  many  small  and. 
dink  kid,  and  mtri  lamb-skins  dressed  here,  which  are 
got  from  the  north-west  of  Scotland."     P.   Perth, 
Statist  Ace,  xviiL  250.    For  mert^  1.  mort,  ss  it  is 
afterwanla  printed. 

2.  Transferred  to  ill-fed  veal  in  general,  S. 

3.  A  tall  limber  person,  generally  preceded 
by  the  adj.  Lang^  and  expressive  of  con- 
tempt ;  as,  **  Ah  I  ye  lang  alinh^  S. 

I'm  aad  without  ye. 


O  !  tho'  ye  were  an  unoo  dink^ 

it  ye 
OaU,  Encgd.,  p.  898. 


4.  Metaph.  a  worthless  character,  S. ;    bor- 
rowed from  butchery. 

~'*Said  Mrs.  Hcukbane,  Prido  will  hae  a  fa*— he 
haana  settled  his  account  wi'  my  Kudeman,  the  deacon, 
for  this  twaliponth—he'a  but  dink,  I  doubt."  Anti- 
qnary,  i  319. 

5.  A  greedy  starveling,  one  that  would  slyly 

purloin,  and  devour  every  thing,  Dumfr. 

V.  adj. 

Sw.  dgn-a,  carion,  Seren.  Or  it  may  be  denomin- 
ated from  ita  flaccid  quality;  Tent,  alank^  tenuis, 
gracilis ;  vacuus,  solutus.  Or  from  Germ.  achUnk-en, 
abjicere ;  as  the  phrase  used  to  denote  such  an  abor- 
tion is  synon.,  a  cow  being  said  to  cad  her  calf,  S. 

SLINK,  «.    Lank,  slender,  South  of  S. 

'*  'Where  is  the  poney  yon  rode  to  Glascow  unon f ' 
*  I  seirt  it,  sir.     It  was  a  dink  beast,  and  wad  hae 
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eatra  iti  heAd  aff  standing  at  Luekie  Flyter*a  at  livery.'*' 
Rob  Roy,  U.  305. 

Slinkib,  adj.      Tall   and   slender,  lank,  S. 

A  person  of  this  form  is  called  a  slijikUf  a 

slunkis. 

Dan.  slunben,  thin,  lank,  scraggy ;  Tent.  Mfatih 
Gtrm.  achiank,  id.  Teut.  Uuick^  sceina  the  more  simple 
form,  which  is  mentioned  by  Kilian  as  synon.  with 
Uukgk^  long. 

♦To  SLINK,  V.  a.  To  gull,  cheat,  deceive, 
Fife.,  [Clydes.,  Banffs.] 

8n.-0.  ^inck-a,  clanculum  et  furtira  abire.  Teut. 
aimek,  sinister,  Isl.  aiing-r,  callidus^  Dan.  tlink,  id. 

[Slink,  Slinkib,  s.  A  person  of  a  sly,  crafty 
disposition,  ibid.;  alinkie^  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  children.] 

Slinkin,  «.  [Low  cunning],  deceit,  Fifc^ 
Clydes. 

Fm  no  sae  foolish  ss  aver, — 
That  they  alike  dupoRed  are, 
To  flatt'rin  and  to  slinkin. 

A,  Dougliu*M  Poems,  p.  7B. 

^ttiiibV,  as  a  pari,  or  adj.  is  expL  in  Gl.  "  cheat- 
ing, deceitful. "  This  is  nearly  allied  to  tho  E.  r.  from 
A.-S.  aldii-iui,  to  creep.    V.  Slkxk,  «. 

SLIP,  «•  A  certain  quantity  of  yarn,  as  it 
comes  from  the  reel ;  containing  twelve 
euU,  S.    V-  Cut. 

<«  120  Threads  »  I  Cut ; 

2  Cuts  «  I  Heer ; 

6  Heer  »  1  Slip  ; 

4  SiipM  «  1  Spindle.** 

Gray's  Introd.  to  Arithm.  Edin.  1797,  p.  12. 
This  sense,  I  find,  Mr.  Todd  has  added  from  Barret's 
AlYearie. 

•SLIP,  «•  1.  [A  piece  of  female  under- 
dress]  ;  also,  an  upper  petticoat.  Loth. 

2.  A  sort  of  loose  frock,  worn  by  a  child, 
especially  for  protecting  the  more  valuable 
parts  of  dress,  S. 

8.  A  wooden  frame  set  on  the  top  of  a  cart, 
for  enlarging  its  size,  when  the  draught 
consists  of  com,  hay,  or  wood  for  fuel,  S.  B. 

4.  Metaph.,  a  girl  in  her  teens ;  '^  She's  but  a 
mere  slip  of  a  girl,"  Roxb. 

[From  the  same  source  as  E.  slip.  See  a  very  inter- 
esting analysis  of  this  word  in  Prof.  Skeat*8  Etyni.  Diet.] 

Slip-airn,  «.  An  oval  ring  which  connects 
the  plough  and. the  auringle-treeSf  Clydes. 

Teut.  ^ippff  crena,  incisura. 

[Sli p-by,  8,   A  mere  pretence  of  |)erf ormance ; 

asy  **  That's  no  half  done  :  ye've  jist  gien't 

a  sKjh^yr  Clydes.] 
[Slip-ma-lawber.     I.  As  an  adj.^  carelessly 

done,  Banffs. 

2.  As  a  #.,  a  lazy,  careless  worker,  ibid.  In 
Shetl.  called  alip^me-laavj  or  slip-me-iaaler. 
Dan.  laban^  a  lout.] 

VOL.  IV. 


Si«iP-ON,  8,  A  great-coat;  so  named  from 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  worn,  being 
thrown  over  the  shoulders  loosely  like  a 
cloak,  W.  Highlands. 

*'  Hugh  flung  his  afyp-^m  around  him ;  for  the 
Hif^hlanders  of  the  Isles  and  West  Hiehlands  wear 
their  upper  garments  exactly  in  the  good  easy  way  of 
their  brethren  in  Ireland,  the  sleeves  dangling  over 
the  hack."    Clan-Albvu,  i.  17a 

A.-S.  shp^iH  on,  inauere ;  E.  to  Slip  on.  V.  Todd's 
Johna. 

*  Slip-shod,  adj.  Having  shoes  on  the  feet, 
but  no  stockings,  Ettr.  For. 

[To  Slip-the-Girr,  Slip-the-Girth.  To 
have  a  child  before  or  out  of  w^edlock,  Ayrs. 

The  metaph.  is  apt.  When  a  tub  has  slipped  its 
hoops,  there  is  a  breakdown.] 

[To  Slip-tue-orip,  v.  n.  To  die,  S. ;  synon. 
8lip'the^able.'\ 

To  Sltpe,  9.  II.  To  move  freely,  as  any 
weighty  body  which  is  dragged  through  a 
mire,  Ettr.  For.     [V.  Slyp,  Slype.] 

Toot,  dipp-tn,  Su.-G.  slippy,  elabi. 

Slippar,  Slipper,  adj.  Slippery;  used 
metaph.  as  signifying  deceitful. 

Say  Weill  is  slippar,  and  makes  mony  wylea  ; 
Do  Weill  ia  seemly,  without  sd^  gyles. 

Poems  :ji'€Uenth  Cent.,  p.  19S. 
Sv,-0.  slipper,  lubricus. 

[Slippeic,  8.     Slippery  ice,  Banffs.] 

[SuPPlT,  part.  pa.  Btx>ken  through  all  re- 
straint, Shetl.j 

SLIPPERY,  Sleperye,  Sleepery,  adj.  1. 
Causing  sleep. 

^To  the  walkryf  dragoun  mete  gaif  sche,  — 

Strrnkland  to  him  the  wak  honey  swete. 

Ana  deperye  chcibowe  sode  to  waikin  his  siirete. 

Doug.  Virgil,  117,  7. 
Soporiferum,  Virg. 

2.  Sleepy,  overpowered  with  sleep,  S. 


Seen'rg  Sim  of  the  Lamb-hill, 

ufiinoring. 
Ye  are  baith  right  het  aiid  fou*. 


Ana  snoring  Jock  of  Suport-mill, 


Minstrelsy  Botder,  i.  207. 

"  A  siipperie  Ixxlie,  be  he  |»aator,  be  he  anie  of  the 
people,  he  knowes  not  there  is  a  diuell,  a  tempter. — 
\H  all  sorts  of  men  in  the  world  a  slipjtrie  pastor,  a 
careless  man  in  the  niiniatrie  is  the  worst,  he  loses  both 
himself e  and  manie  others.*'    RoUock,  1  Thes.,  p.  126. 

Tent,  slaeperigh,  somnolentus,  somniculosus. 

To  SLITE,  Slyte,  v.  a.  To  rip  up  any 
thing  that  is  sewed,  Roxb«;  a  slight  variety 
from  E.  to  Slit. 

Slite,  Slyte,  *.     The  act  of  ripping  up,  ibid. 

•  SLIVER,  8.  "  Sliver,  in  Scotland,  still  de- 
notes a  slice  cut  off ;  as,  lie  took  a  large 
8liver  of  the  beef ;"  Johns.  It  is  very  com- 
monly used,  Berwicks. 

N2 
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TVrwbitl  expL  it.  as  used  by  Chancer,  **  a  snail 
ice  or  pieee.**  In  R.  it  signifies  '*  a  branch  torn  off.*' 
O.S.  'VS^fvyn  or  rymjn  aannder.  Findo.  Siuinmffe 
or  enttioff  awaj.  Annbio.  Ahoctsio.'*  Prompt  rarv. 
from  A.-S.  sQ^mi,  finders. 

[SLIVER,  s.  Saliva  drivelling  from  the 
mouth,  slayer,  Banffs.] 

[To  Sliver,  Slivver,  v.  a.  and  n.  1.  To 
slaver,  to  bedaub  with  saliva,  ibid. 

2.  To  kiss  in  a  slabbering  manner,  ibid. 

8.  To  take  food  in  a  dirty  slabbering  manner. 

The  part.  pr.  aUvertM,  tRwvtrim^  is  used  as  a  «.  in  each 
el  these  senses^  aad  also  as  an  adj»  in  the  first  sense. 
In  Clydes.  sfeseria  is  sUU  need.] 

SuvERY,  adj^  Slavering,  Buchan.  V. 
Sauchik. 

To  SLO,  V.  a.    To  slay,  poetically. 

Te  sie  so  Ibir  be  not  my  fo ! 
Ts  ssn  have  syn  and  ye  me  tto 
Thns  throw  ane  soddaa  aycht 

MaitUmd  Foau,  p.  209. 

[SLO,  9*  The  porons  bone  inside  the  horns 
of  cattle,  ShetL    Dan.  «/J,  id.] 

SLOANy  9.  A  rallying  or  scolding  match, 
Bozb. 

*'If  she  disliked  what  the  sailor  calls  the  cat  of 
their  jib— or  if^  above  alU  they  were  critical  about 
their  accommodations,  none  so  likely  as  Meg  to  give 
them  what  in  her  eoontry  is  called  a  »loan.^  St.  fio- 
■an,  i.8& 

Sn^Kwed  to  be  eorr.  from  Slogan,  q.  r.  There  are, 
however,  several  Dortheni  words  which  might  seem 
allied :  Tent,  ri^m  €n»  sfeam-en,  to  prune,  which  mi^ht, 
like  Smib,  be  need  metaph.  to  denote  reprehension ; 
Belg.  sIpm^  a  slvt^  a  slattem ;  Su.-G.  tluna,  a  trull ; 
IsL  siameg  tte  desqjnation  given  to  a  servant,  from  tda, 
to  strike. 

SLOAN,  9.  A  covetous  person ;  often,  ^  a 
greedy  9loan^  Berwicks. ;  perhaps  a  variety 
of  Slughanj  or  allied  to  Teut.  slond-en^ 
Toraie,  from  9Umd€y  fauces,  vorago,  abyssus. 

SLOAP,  9.  A  lazy,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
tawdry,  person ;  a  term  generally  applied 
to  a  female;  Stirlings.  V.  Slaupie, 
which  is  radically  the  same. 

SLOAT,  9.  A  voracious  fellow,  one  who 
swallows  every  thing  that  comes  in  his  way, 
Koxb. 

SLOATCH,  Slotcii,  f .  An  idle  lazr  sloven ; 
pnerally  ap[Jied   to  males,  Roxb.,  Ettr. 

Tent.  sls0<,  foesa  palnstris. 

Johnson  observes  that  slouch,  "in  Scotland/'  sig- 
nifies **an  ungainly  gait,  as  also  the  person  whose 
gait  it  is.** 

To  SLOATcn,  V.  M.     To  co  about  in  a  buy 

and  slovenly  manner,  ibid. 

This  term  seems  to  have  the  same  origin  with  Slatck, 
a.,  q.  V. 


To  SLOCII  ocer^  (gwtt.),  v.  a.  To  do  any 
thing  carelessly,  Fife.   Synon.  Sloths  Sleuth, 

This  maybe  allied  to  the  O.E.  v.  **Slugfjyn,     De- 
sideow     Torpeo.    Pigritor."    Prompt.  Parv. 

Slocuan,  (gutt.),  «.  A  lubberly  sort  of 
fellow,  Roxb.     V.  Sluohan. 

Sloghbr,  9.  ^A  person  careless  in  dress, 
particularly  about  the  feet  ;*'  Gall.  Enc. 

Sa.-G.  M:,  ignavns,  $lot-a,  pendulum  esse.      V. 

SUMKIBK,  «. 

[SLOCII,  Slaioh,  Slauoii,  s,  1.  Slime, 
mucus,  phlegm,  Clydes.,  Banffs. 

2.  The  act  of  expectorating,  ibid. 

3.  The  act  of  taking  soft  or  sloppy  food  in  a 
slovenly  manner ;  also,  the  act  of  working 
with  any  viscid  substance  in  a  dirty  or  care- 
less manner,  ibid.] 

[To  Slocii,  Slaioii,  Slauoii,  r.  a.  and  n.  I. 
To  work  with  any  viscid  or  slimy  substance 
in  a  slovenly  manner,  ibid. 

2.  To  expectorate,  ibid. 

3.  To  take  food  in  a  disgusting  manner,  ibid. 

The  part,  pr,  is  used  also  as  a  8,,  in  each  of  these 
senses,  ibid.] 

[Slochie,  Slaiouie,  Sl  a  LOUIE,  adj.  Slimy, 
dirty  and  disgusting,  ibid.] 

[To  Slocuer,  Slocker,  v.  n.  1.  To  take 
liquid  food  in  a  slabbering  manner,  ibid. 

2.  To  be  lalH>uring  under  asthma,  cold,  or 
consumption,  ibid.] 

[Slocuer,  Slocker,  5.  1.  The  act  of  taking 
food  in  a  slabbering  manner,  ibid. 

2.  The  noise  made  by  breathing  through 
mucus ;  also,  difficulty  in  breathing  on  ac* 
count  of  asthma,  &c.,  ibid. 

3.  One  who  has  difficulty  in  breathing  on  ac- 
count of  asthma,  or  who  is  slabbcrly  in 
taking  food,  ibid.] 

[Slocherin,  Slockerin,  part.  pr.  Used  also 
as  a  «.  in  each  of  the  senses  of  the  v. ;  and 
as  an  adj.^  having  difficulty  in  breathing  on 
account  of  broncliial  mucus,  &c.|  ibid.] 

SLOCK,  9.  Drink,  intoxicating  liquor, 
Buchan. 

Was't  wine,  the  dock  o*  feckleM  Pigbts  ? 

Tarra»*»  J'oetM,  p.  135. 

I  was  clankit  at  your  ingle 
Whare  heady  ilock's,  an'  glorious  fendin,  &c. 

Jlrid.,  p.  26. 

Le.,  where  there  is  intoxicating  drink.    [V.  Sloke.] 

SLODGE,  9.    A  sloven.    V.  Slotch. 
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SLOGAN,  9.  1.  The  war-cry,  or  gathering 
word,  of  a  clan.  South  of  S. 

Then  raise  the  atman  with  ane  schoat, 
«•  Fr,  Tindait  to  it  1  Jeilbrtigh's  here  I " 

Raid  rf  Reidswire,  MinslrdJty  Border,  L  118. 

Oar  dogan  is  their  lyke-wake  dirge. 
Onr  mo«t  the  srave  where  they  Nnall  lie. 

Lay  iff  ike  Last  MinUrH,  e.  iv.  23. 

Corr.  from  alughorne^  q.  t. 

"The  Mackenaes  have  for  their  slughom,  Tulloeh 
Ard,  which  it  the  place  at  which  this  clan  docs  meet ; 
and  the  name  of  Hume  have  for  their  slughom  (or 
sloffan,  as  onr  Southern  shires  term  it)  a  Hume,  a 
Hume"    Mackenzie's  Heraldry,  p.  97. 

2.  A  kind  of  by-name  or  tobriquet  denoting 
an  individnal,  used  to  distinguish  him  from 
others  of  the  same  name,  Fife;  pron.  alugon. 

Jr.  Gael,  tiudkaeh  {pron.  iluaeh)  atudhacan^  a  horn,  as 
the  instrument  that  might  be  used  for  assembling  a 
tribe;  especially  as  it  would  seem  that  each  distin- 
guished leader  had  hia  distinguishing  blast. 

"  The  Bishop  of  Toulouse  instantly  recof^nised  the 
tnimpetaof  the  Count  de  Montfort ;  iot  in  those  days, 
as  it  18  said,  every  one  of  high  distinction  had  a  blast 
or  note  sounded  peculiar  to  themselves  [himself],  and 
which  was  well  Icnown  to  hearers  even  at  a  remote 
distance."    Maturin's  Albigenses,  iii.  109. 

This  etymon  receives  confirmation  by  what  Barbour 
has  narrated. 

The  king  then  blew  his  kom  in  by  ; 
And  gert  the  men  that  wer  him  by, 
Hald  thaim  still,  and  all  priwe  ; 
And  syne  agayn  his  Aorn  blew  he. 
James  of  Dowglas  herd  him  blaw, 
And  at  the  last  alsone  gan  knaw  ; 
And  said ;  "  Sothly  yon  is  the  king  : 
**  I  knaw  lang  qnhill  syne  his  kiainjug. " 
The  thrid  tyme  thar  with  all  he  blew, 
And  then  Schyr  Robert  Boid  it  knew  ; 
And  said  ;  **  Yon  is  the  king  but  dreid  : 
**Oo  we  forth  till  him  beUir  speid." 

Tk€  Bruce,  iv.  496,  &c,  US. 

SLOGO,  Slaoo,  «.  A  slough,  a  quagmire ; 
GLSibb. 

Sloooek,  5.  One  who  is  slovenly  and  dirty, 
particularly  in  the  under  garments,  his 
stockings  often  hanging  do^vn  about  his 
ancles,  iJpp.  Clydes. 

Sw.  aiuggert  homo  sordidns  et  negligens,  tiugglg,  sor- 
didns ;  Seren.     Hence, 

To  Slogoer,  r.  ft*  1.  To  go  about  in  a 
slovenly  way,  ibid. 

2.  To  sup,  or  swallow  food  taken  with  a  spoon, 
in  a  dirty  and  voracious  manner,  Fife. 

Sicambr.  sloche,  gula,  tloclerigh,  gulosus  ;  Isl.  tlol-a, 
deglutire,  mlokari,  inrco ;  Dan.  sluf/-er,  to  eat  greedily, 
^^9f  *  glutton. 

Slogoerin,  part,  adj.  Slovenly,  as  above 
described ;  as,  *^  a  Bloggerin  hash/'  Clydes. 
Soxb. 

Sloggy,  adj.  Slimy,  [damp  and  dirty] ; 
marshy. 

-^— Hys  doachter,  amsog  bnskis  ronk, 
In  deme  sladis  and  mony  sloggy  slonk, 
Wyth  milk  he  norist  of  the  Misti.s  wiUle. 

Doug,  Virgil,  3S4,2S. 

Uodd.  refers  to  A.-S.  slog,  concavuni. 


SLOGGIS,  #.p/.    BUsts.    V.  Slag. 

SLOGIE,  «.  A  loose  bed-gown,  hanging 
down  as  far  as  to  the  knees,  Selkirks. 

If  we  suppose  that  it  has  been  denominated  from 
the  looseness  of  its  form,  the  term  may  be  allied  to 
IsL  tiag^  vagnm  ferri,  slak-r,  remissus,  or  Su.-G. 
ttok'O,  pendulum  esse. 

SLOGY  RIDDLE.  A  very  wide  riddle, 
such  as  is  used  for  riddling  onions,  potatoes, 
or  any  large  kind  of  produce ;  sometimes 
simply  called  Siagif ;  Ko.xb. 

"  Tlien  there's  the  gos-hawk,  and  the  dogg  riddlt, 
and  the  tyrant  an'  his  lang  neb."  Brownie  of  Bods- 
beck,  i.  143. 

Perhaps  allied  to  Germ,  schlacle,  dross,  as  used  for 
throwing  out  the  refuse ;  Su.-G.  slagg,  scoria,  £.  slag, 
Isl.  slog,  however,  denotes  the  intestines  of  fishes. 

[SLOINDIE,  s.  A  mob,  multitude,  rabble, 
ShetL] 

SLOIT,  Slott,  *•    A  lazy,  stupid,  and  dirty 

fellow,  a  sloven,  Renf rews. ;  synon.  Slniier, 

Isl.  slott'Tf  corpus  rude,  mognae  molis.  V.  Sluti, 
adj. 

To  Sloit  awa*,  p.  II.  To  pass  on  in  a  care- 
less manner,  Ang. 

Allied  to  IsL  doi-ot,  remittere,  or  slodr-a,  aegre  iter 
emetiri.  Tent,  slodde,  sordida  et  inculta  mulier, 
whence  E.  siai,  evidently  claims  a  common  origin. 

To  Sloiter,  Slotter,  ».  w.  1.  To  be  en- 
gaged in  any  wet  and  dirty  kind  of  work : 
•*A  sloUerin*  creature,*'  one  who  takes 
pleasure  in  work  of  this  description; 
Lanarks. 

[2.  To  take  food,  or  to  do  any  kind  of  wet 
work  in  a  noisy,  slatternly  manner,  ibid., 
BaniTs. 

3.  To  breathe  through  mucus  or  snot,  ibid.] 

Tent,  slodder-tn^  flaccere,  flaccescere,  slodtier,  home 
Bordidus. 

Sloiter,  8.  1.  A  sloven  ;  [also,  one  who  is 
dirty  in  person  or  at  food],  applied  cither  to 
man  or  woman,  Lanarks.     V.  Sluiter. 

[2.  The  act  of  taking  food,  or  of  doing  any 
kind  of  work,  in  a  noisy  and  disgusting 
manner,  ibid.,  Banffs. 

3.  A  disgusting  or  filthy  mass,  snot,  ibid.] 
SLOITII,  *.    A  blood-hound.    V.  Sleutii- 

HUND. 

SLOKE,  *.    Ulva  umbilicalis.    V.  Slake. 

To  SLOKIN,  Sloke,  v.  a.  I.  To  quench; 
used  with  respect  to  fire,  S.  A.  Bor. ;  slalty 
E. ;  part.  pa.  alokniL 

——We  than  all  in  were 

— Schupe  with  watir  to  slokiu  the  haly  fyre. 

Doug,  Virgil,  61,  49. 
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2.  To  rIIr}*^  thirst;    aonictmies  with  the  a,, 
^   otien,  in  vulgar  use,  without  it,  S. 

Thftt  bottcU  tweet— seraed  at  tbe  fint 
To  keep  the  life,  bat  not  to  sloektH  thirst 

Budton't  jMdiih,  p.  S7. 

[8.  To  slake  Ume,  Clydes^  BanfTs.] 

4.  Metaph.,  to  assuage  the  heat  of  passion, 

TKe  nreit  eavodr  of  the  swaiMe.  and  aingiag  of  fewlia, 
Micht  comfort  an  j  creature  of  the  kyn  of  Adam. 
.  And  kynlil  agane  his  cursce,  tho  it  war  cauld  noknit, 

thaSbar,  MaiUand  Poems,  p.  64. 

5.  Used  in  a  juridical  sense,  as  signifying  to 
extinguish  the  claims  of  an  opponent. 

*'  The  penewar  aould  strenthen  and  fortifie  his  cause 
Mid  cUme  ;  the  defendar  aould  extenoat,  mak  less,  or 
iloiMi  and  tak  away  tho  petitioun  or  complaint  of  his 
adversary  with  relevant  exceptiounis."  Baliour's  Pract» 
p.  411. 

[Slokin,  Sloknin,  9.     1.  The  act  of  quench- 
ing thirst,  Clydes.^  BaniFs. 

2.  A  thorough  drenching  or  soaking,  ilnd.] 

O.E.  "Sl^kgn,"  given  as  the  same  with  «*SIekkyn. 
Mxtingaa,  —  Slockenynge  or  quenchinge.  Extincio." 
Prompt.  Parv. 

This  word  is  purely  Gothic.  Su.-G.  tfocln-at  ex- 
tingnere,  an  inceptive  v.,  saya  Ihre,  from  tlneck-a^  id. 
Id.  doeck-Of  Blauck'Va. 

SLOMIE,  adj.    Flaccid,  blown  up.  Gall. 

'^Att  ox  is  said  to  be  domie^  when  it  has  on  a  false 
appparaoce  of  flesh  ;"  Gall.  Enc. 

GaeL  siiom,  sleek.  Bot  this  is  probably  the  same 
with  Sloomie.    fV,  under  Sloom ,  v.  j 

SLOXG,  Slouno,  Slung,  s.  A  sling ;  slung, 
S.B. 

'*  Efter  tha^  followit  men  with  licht  hames,  and 
•ehot  incredibiU  nowmer  of  stanis  &  can^is  with  cors- 
Wwis  and  dongU.^    Bellend.  Cron.  B.  vi.,  c.  13. 

With  dartit  thay  ansale  the  ciete  fast. 

And  they  defend  with  alungia  and  Htane  cast 

Dmtg.  VirffU.  318, 15. 

Likt  a  dung  sfanr,  a  metaph.  phrase,  proverbially 
ased  in  reference  to  a  person  whou  treatea  with  disre- 
gard, S.  B. 

Tho'  Fm  amaog  von  caAt  like  a  dung  sfane, 
I  was  like  ither  foak  at  hame,  ye  ken. 

Jto§fS  Helenore,  p.  84. 

Id.  dungOf  sloengwa,  Su.-G.  sliunga,  id. 

SLONK,  9.    A  mire,  a  ditch,  a  slough. 

Baitb  erbe  and  froyte,  bosk  and  bewis  braid 
Haboundandlye  in  enery  shnk  and  slaid. 

Waiiaee,  iii.  4,  MS.    Doug.,  id. 
V.  Slooot. 

Sibb.  properly  refers  to  Belg.  dfgncke,  lacuna,  fovea. 

To  Slonk,  Slunk,  v.  n.  **  To  wade  through 
a  mire,**  S. 

Bat  feckfu'  folks  can  front  the  bauTdest  wind, 
And  slunk  thro'  moors,  and  never  fash  their  mind. 

RsuMag's  Poems,  ii.  393. 

Slonk,  Slonkino,  9.  **  The  noise  our  feet 
make  when  sinking  in  a  miry  bog;  also, 
when  walkinr^  with  shoes  full  of  water ;  '* 
Gall.  Enc.     ¥•  Slonk,  v.  \ 


[SLOO,  s»  LA  thin  covering;  a  layer,  as 
of  manure  spread  over  land,  Shetl. 

2.  A  tall,  spare  person,  a  lean  animal,  ibid. 

3.  A  lazy  fellow,  a  sloven,  ibid. 

IiL  sfiq/^  Dan.  sloev,  Sw.  sl6,  dull,  slow,  inactive.]  • 

[To  Sloo,  9.  a.  To  spread  one  substance 
over  another  in  layers,  ibid.;  slooin  a  midden^ 
making  a  com[>ost  by  placing  alternate 
layers  of  byre-manui*e,  earth,  and  sea-weed* 
ibid.] 

To  SLOOM,  Sloum,  v.  m.      1.  To  slumber, 
S.B. 

I  seemit  to  sloom,  anhan  throw  the  gloom 

I  saw  the  river  snake. 

Minstrdsg  Border,  iiL  857. 

I  laid  mv  baffet  on  Elfer  Hill, 
Safl  siooming  cloA'd  my  ee. 

Jamieson't  Popular  Ball,,  L  125. 

An*  thus  whiles  slouming,  whiles  starting  wi'  her 

fright. 
She  males  a  shift  to  wear  awa*  the  ni^ht. 

Bou's  Helenore,  First  Edit.,  p.  58. 

2.  To  become  powerless;  applied  to  the  human 
body,  Ettr.  For. 

**  Scho — sett  up  sic  ane  yirlich  skrighe  that  my  verio 
lennyns  sloomyi  and  myne  teeth  chacky  t  in  myne  heid." 
Wint.  Even.  Tales,  ii.  42. 

3.  To  become  flaccid ;  applied  tu  flowers  and 
plants  touched  by  the  frost,  ibid. 

4.  To  waste  or  decay,  Ettr.  For. 

It  IS  only  said  of  such  plants  as  abound  witb  sap 
and  become  glutinous  in  rotting.  **No  other  spot  orer 
their  whole  pasture  offered  as  much  verdure  at  tnis  time 
as  these  seemingly  doomed  places.  **  Remarks  on  Capt. 
Napier's  Essay  on  Store-farming ;  Farmer's  Magazine. 

[5.  To  move  stealthily,  to  slink  away,  Shctl.] 

Isl.  slum-a,  vultum  simul  et  animum  deiuittere. 

Sl003I,-  Slou3I,  s.  a  slumber,  an  unsettled 
sleep,  S.B. 

Tout,  slugm-en,  dormitare ;  leviter  dormire.  A. 
Bor.  "f/otim,  slaum,  a  gentle  sleep  or  slumber  ;**  01. 
Grose. 

Sloomie,  Sloomy,  adj^  1.  Relaxed,  en- 
feebled ;  used  in  relation  of  animals,  Ettr. 
For. 

[2.  Weak,  thin,  ill-filled];  as,  aloorny  comj 
applied  to  grain  when  it  is  not  well  filled,  S. 

Callander,  (MS.  Notes  on  Ihre.  vo.  Strld,)  derives  it 
from  Su.-G.  sloo,  exilis.  Strul,  robustus,  is  opposed  to 
it.  Perhaps  the  term  is  metaph.,  q.  sleepy;  as  we 
speak  of  deaf  com,  a  dead  pickle,  &c.    V.  Sloom,  v. 

3.  Damp,  and  in  an  incipient  state  of  putre- 
faction ;  applied  to  vegetables,  S. 

[Sl003IIN,  ar//.  1.  Slinking,  sneaking;  also, 
hanging  tho  head,  &c.,  in  the  pet,  Orkn. 

2.  Back*biting,  raising  reports ;  fond  of  hear- 
ing or  talking  about  one's  neighbours, 
Aberd.,  Banffs.J 
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[Sloomin,  8.     A  faint  rumour  or  report,  a 
hearsay,  ibid.] 

[Sloomit,  part,  and  adj.      Sneaked,  slunk; 
sullen,  ill-looking,  wily,  sly,  Shetl.] 

SLOON,  8.      A  contr.  for  Sloomin^  q.  v^ 

Banfifs.] 

To  SLOOP  doun.    To  descend  in  an  oblique 
way,  Roxb. 

This  is  andonbtedly  from  the  same  origin  with  E. 
Mhpe  ;  Sw.  dop^i^  obhque  et  indirect^  ferri 

[SLOOS,  *.     1.  A  sluice,  Clydes. 

2.  The  flow  of  water  from  a  sluice,  ibid. ;  a 
dash  of  water,  Shetl.] 

SLOOT,  8.    A  sloven  ;  alow  fellow,  Dnmfr. 
V.  Sloit,  and  Slute. 

SLOP,  8.    A  breach,  a  gap,  S.  8lap. 

Bot  doppjfg  in  the  way  left  he, 
8a  Urge,  and  off  sic  qu&ntiU, 
That  V.  a  mycht  tanivn  rid 
In  at  the  dovpus,  sid  he  sicL 

Barbour,  TilL  179.  182,  MS. 

-The  hard  bnnlis  he  hakkts. 


And  throw  the  yet  ane  large  windo  makkis  : 

Ithin  apperia. 
Doug.  Viryil,  65,  B, 


By  the  qahilk  stop  the  place  within  apperia. 

r.  rii 


y.  Slap,  «.  1. 
To  Slop,  v.  a.     I.  To  make  a  gap  or  breach. 

The  army  of  the  Trovanisi  side 

Was  thynnest  skatterit  on  the  wallU  wyde. 
And  hrfcht  array  it  company  of  the  men 

War  diuidit  or  sloppiL 

Any.  rtyyi7,  296, 11 

2.  Metaph.,  to  hew  down. 

The  qnhak  Tumos,  as  in  hia  spedy  chare 
The  myd  routis  went  aloppantl  here  and  there. 
Beheld  his  feris  dehatyng  wyth  Pallas. 

Doug,  Virga,  8S2,  26. 

8.  To  8lop  throWf  to  pierce,  to  stab. 

'*  Mony  of  thajrm  sloppU  throw  the  hody  fel  downt 
aboot  tiiair  slaaris.**  Bellend.  Cron.,  B.  it.,  c.  16. 
Ooofosai,  Boeth.  q.  having  afops  made  through  their 
bodiea.    V.  Slaf,  r. 

SLOP,  8.  fErrat.  for  Sop^  a  compact  band 
or  body  of  men,  a  division.  Isl.  8oppr^  a 
ball ;  8vOpprj  a  sponge,  a  ball.] 

Fatrik  and  Belk  away  with  Bruce  thai  ryd. 

V  thousand  held  in  till  a  aiop  away 

Till  Noram  House,  in  all  the  haist  thai  may. 

Wallace,  riiL  &3,  MS. 

In  to  a  thp,  18  the  reading  of  Edit.  1648,  and  1758. 
Hie  term  may  signify  a  compact  body.  Barboar  and 
Doag.  use  aop,  as  denoting  a  crowd. 

[In  Herd*!  edit,  of  Barbour,  viii.  326,  the  same  mis- 
take ia  made,  atoppee  for  sloppis,} 

[SLOP,  8.    A  slap»  blow,  Banffs.J 

[To  Slop,  v.  a.  To  slap,  beat,  strike,  ibid. ; 
part.  pr.  aloppin^  used  also  as  a  «.,  ibid.] 

SLOPED  G  AW.  An  o^)cn  drain,  Benfr.  V. 
Gaw. 


[SLOKACII,  8.  and  v.  Same  with  Slairg^ 
and  S/atry,  q.  v.,  BaniFs.] 

[Sloraciiix,  s.  and  part.  A  disgusting  viscid 
mass ;  also,  a  daub,  bedaubing ;  the  act  of 
expectorating,  or  of  doin^  any  kind  of  wet 
work  in  a  dirty  mauner,  ibid.J 

To  SLOKK,  Sloro,  v.  n.     1.  To  make  a 

disagreeable  noise  in  eating,  to  eat  up  in 

large  mouthfuls,  Ettr.  For.;  Siorp  syuon. 

laL  9lurh*a,  degUtire ;  Dan.  sfurt-e,  to  swallow,  to 
gulp. 

2.  To  walk  with  wide  or  wet  shoes,  as  through 
snow  in  a  state  of  dissolution,  KithsdaTe. 
It  respects  the  sound  made  by  the  regorging 
of  the  water  in  one's  shoes. 

To  SLOBP,  V.  a.  and  ».  1.  To  swallow  any 
thing  ungracefully,  by  making  a  noise  with 
the  moutn  or  throat,  S. ;  synon.  slubber. 

Slorpe  is  O.K.,  althongh  used  in  a  moreffeneral  sense. 
'*Shrpe  or  make  fowle,  sordido,  eleo;  Huloet.'*  V. 
also  Higgins. 

O.  Teut.  9lorji€  signifies  vorago,  gurges ;  and  indeed 
the  mouth  and  throat,  in  the  ungraceful  sorbition 
referred  to,  in  some  degree  resemble  the  action  and  the 
ionnd  of  a  mrhirlpool. 

Sibb.  renders  it  merely,  "to  sup  greedily,"  from 
Taut.  slorp^H,  sorbeo.- 

2.  To  slorp  and  greets  to  cry  bitterly,  and  so 
as  to  draw  in  the  breath,  and  almost  to 
swallow  the  tears  as  they  fall,  Boxb. 

Taut,  slorp-en,  ligurirt ;  q.  "to  slabber  np  ona'a 
tears.** 

[3.  To  do  anything  in  a  noisy,  slatternly 
manner ;  Jto  bungle,  S.] 

Slorp,  s.  I.  a  sop,  as  much  as  one  swallows 
at  once  of  food  which  is  taken  with  a  spoon, 
Selkirks. 

2.  A  spoonful  taken  hastily  and  ungracefully 
into  the  mouth,  Boxb. 

8.  A  sloven,  Ettr.  For.;  perhaps  originally 
applied  to  one  who  takes  food  in  a  dirty 
way. 

There's  gentle  John,  and  Jock  the  slorp. 
And  BKellied  Jock,  and  bellied  Jock, 

And  curl;^  Jock,  ana  burly  Jock, 
And  lying  Jock  himseL 

JaaMU  ndia,  ii.  40. 

Slorpie,  Slorpino,  adj.  Slovenly,  tawdry, 
S.  *'  Slorpvtg  hnssief  a  girl  who  is  sluggishly 
dressed  ; "  Gl.  Sibb. 

Ye're  gsan  withouten  shoon  or  boots, 
But  slorpin  looga  about  your  coots. 

Bogg*s  Scot.  Pa^luralSf  p.  17. 

AUicil  to  Su.-G.  thir/wig,  dirty,  one  fiho  does  hia 
business  carelessly ;  incuriosus,  sordidus ;  tlur/w-a, 
ncglig^nter  negotium  aliquod  pcrficcre. 

To  SLOT,  r.  a.    To  bolt,  to  fasten  by  a  bolt,  S. 

'*  Scot,  to  slot,  claudcre,  pbssulum  ob<Iero  ;  **  Rudd. 
.     — "  Utheris  your  scoleris — mair  cruelie  hcs  in  thare 
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iwynatioun  cIoiBit  up,  tlotU  and  ntklnatU  the  aMiiiii 
VBitis  of  our  beretage — qahill  the  latter  day  of  alL" 
K.  WiDyet*t  Foarsooir  Thre  Questionia,  Kcith'a  Hist 
ApA.,  |K  256.  V.  the  passage  more  fully,  vo.  Nddnail. 

'^To  dU  adoor»  to  shut  it,  Lincoln.  ;"  Ray. 

Bdg.  afiij^*e«,  id.  Sa.-G.  dut-a,  claudero;  Alen. 
Uakmm^  clauaut ;  Tent,  ver-sluys-tu,  obntipare.  Hence 
Wby^  E.  duke,  properly,  that  which  shuts  np  a  body 
of  water. 

Slot»  «.    1.  A  bar,  a  bolt,  S. 

Grete  lokkis,  doUis,  nuu»y  bandia  square, 
Dartis  and  scheildis  hyngis  here  and  thare. 

Doug.  VirffU.  211,  34. 

Tent,  sloi,  Belg.  duyt,  sera,  obex,  peasulus. 

**Psnnlaa,  a  sloi,  girdle  or  bar."  Wedderbam*s 
YocaK,  p.  12.  In  a  later  Ed.  grindle  is  substituted  for 
mnUe,  O.E.  '*Stoi  or  shetil  of  speryng.  Pessulum." 
Wonpt  Pftrv.  **Siolie  of  a  dore,  [Fr.]  locqnet;** 
Msgr.  &  iii.] 

S.  Metaph.  applied  to  the  mind.  • 

*'  Ho  has  means  in  his  hand  to  open  all  the  dots  and 
ban  that  Satan  draws  over  the  door.**  Ratbecford's 
Lett.,  P.  iiL  ep.  22. 

8.  The  cross-spars  which  fasten  what  are 
telled  the  dulls  of  a  harrow,  passing  through 
them,  are  denominated  slots^  Ang. 

Tlus  word  is  of  pretty  general  use  in  S. 

4.  SlaU  in  a  cart  are  not  only  the  long  cross 
spars,  as  in  a  harrow,  but  also  the  short 
upright  bars  which  support  the  ShelmenU^ 
and  to  which  the  boards,  called  the  deeding^ 
are  nailed.  They  are  distinguished  from 
BwngSf  as  being  square,  whereas  rungs  are 
round;  Lanarks. 

SLOT,  s.  I.  The  slot  of  a  hill,  a  hollow  in  a 
hill,  or  between  two  ridges,  S. 

5.  Slot  of  the  breast,  the  pit  of  the  stomach ; 
where  the  breast-bone  slopes  away  on  each 
aide,  leaving  a  hollow,  resembling  that  be* 
tween  two  ridges,  S. 

8.  The  hollow  in  the  throat  above  the  breast- 
bone, Ettr.  For. 

IsL  siod'T,  res  humilis  et  depressa.     V.  Schluch- 


SLOT,«.  [Errat.  f oryJo/,  a  fleet.  A.-S./rfte, 
a  ship.] 

And  syne  Lawyne,  and  all  his  dot, 
Dispitttsly  discnmfyt  he. 

^  Barb<mr,  UL  458,  M& 

Ib  the  MS.,  however,  the  first  letter  seems  rather 
to  be  /.  Li  thie  case  it  must  signify  Meet;  and 
Mjpymor^  the  town  referred  to,  must  have  been  a  sea- 
port. 

SLOT,  s.    A  sum  of  money,  S.  B. 

[SLOT,  *•  A  preparation  of  the  roe  and 
liver  of  fish  mixed  with  meal,  Shetl.  Isl. 
sha,  the  eatable  intestines  (liver,  &c.),  of 
a  fish.] 


[BLOTCH,  «.      A   lazy,  slouching  fellow, 
Clydes.    Isl.  slokr,  id.] 

To  SLOTH,  V.  a.  To  neglect.  V.  Sleuth,  ». 

To  SLOTTER,  v.  n.    To  pass,  the  time  idly 

or  sluggishly,  to  slumber,  S. 

SloUerm^  duiterin,  acting  in   a  slovenly  manner, 

Loth. 

Thou  said  hasard  leichoare,  fy  for  achame, 
That  doUeris  furth  eoemiare  m  slugeardry. 

Doug,  Virgil,  ProL  96,  27. 

Tent.  d^Mer-en^  flaccescere,  dodtler,  homo  sordidus ; 
IsL  O.  Sw.  dadd-r,  vir  habitu  et  moribus  iudecorus. 
E.  dattem  and  dut,  are  from  the  same  fountain. 

1^  doedr-a^  aegre  iter  emetiri.  Mr.  Todd  cives  to 
Siaiter  as  an  E.  v.,  on  the  authority  of  Ray,  who  uses 
the  phrase  "a  duttering  woman,"  in  exphiming  Daw- 


Sliittry,  adj.  Slumbering,  drowsy,  inactive, 
I^th. 

Thare  was  also  the  laithly  Indigence,— 
The  «/W<rw  Slepe,  DediM  consiug  of  kynd. 

Dong,  Virgil,  Prol.  172,  62. 

To  SLOTTER,  r.  n.  To  make  a  noise  in 
swallowing  food,  a  duck  gobbling ;  like  to 
slabber  up,  Roxb^  Bcrwicks. ;  also,  to  eat 
in  a  beastly  manner,  like  a  sow,  Teviotd. 
Sluddery  synon. ;  also  Slorp. 

O.  K  "  Sloierffng  or  done  fowly  [foully J.     Deturpe.  *• 
Prompt.    Parv.      "  Slotter,     nastineas.      Exmore ; 
Grose.      Com.    "  Sloiteree,  rainy   weather,   foul  and 
dirty ; "  Plycc.     Hence,  he  saya.  Slattern.    V.  Slud- 

Slotter,  Sloiter,  8.     1.  The  noise  made  in 

this  operation,  ib. 
[2.  A  filthy,  disgusting  mass,  snot.     Clydes., 

Banffs. 
3.  The  act  of  walking,  working,  or  eating  in 

a  dirty,  slatternly  manner,  ibid.     In  this 

sense  slotterin  is  also  used.] 

Slotterhodoe,  s.  a  nasty  beastly  fellow, 
regardless  of  his  appearance,  and  tak- 
ing pleasure  in  feeding  in  a  filthy  way, 
Roxb. 

Hodge  is  the  vulgar  E.  abbreviation  of  Roger,  used 
as  a  cant  term  for  a  country  booby.  This  indeed 
resembles  a  very  old  E.  term.  **  iSlothrhugge.  Cenu- 
lentns.  Mabrus."  Prompt  Parv.  Teut.  slodder, 
homo  sordidus.  Isl.  sloett-r,  corpus  rude  magnae  molis. 
Sa.-G.  doeddcTt  faex  populi. 

SLOU  AN,  Sluan,  s.  "  Abbrev.  of  Sleugh- 
houndy  blood-hound;"  Gl.  Sibb.,  Roxb. 
V.  Sloun,  *. 

SLOUCH,   (gutt.),  s.      A   deep  ravine  or 

gully,  Mearns.    A.-S.  slog,  locus  coucavus  ; 

Ir.  sloelid^  Gael,  sloe,  a  pit,  a  hollow. 
SLOUCHED,    part.    pa.       "Drenched;" 

Gall.  Enc.     **  Slouching,  a  wetting ;  '*  ibid. 

▼o.  Slonk. 
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Perhaps  allied  to  E.  Bltutffe,  mire,  from  A.-S.  t!og,  a 
•fbusfA.  Serenius  views  Ir.  tlug-am,  Su.-G.  tlak-am, 
iagaqpUra,  as  the  origin.    V.  Slouoii,  Sluou. 

[SLOUG, «.  A  slow,  idle,  lounging  person,  S.] 

[To  Slouo,  r.  n.  To  be  idle,  to  lounge, 
Lyndsay,  The  Dreme,  1.  890.  Dan.  «/m/, 
from  sliik^  drooping,  hanging ;  Sw.  aloka,  to 
droopi  hang  down. 

Spenser  has  "To  dug  in  sloath/'  F.  Q.  II.,  1.  23. 
••I  tloggf^  I  waxe  slowe,  or  draw  behind,"  PaUgrave.] 

•SLOUGH,  (gutt.),«.  A  husk,  S.;  A. 
Bor.  In  the  north  of  E.  it  is,  however, 
pron.  sluffe. 

SLOUG II,  Sluoh,  (gutt.),  8.  1.  A  voracious 
eater  and  drinker,  Upp.  Clydes. 

Either  from  $lough,  a  deep  miry  place,  as  swallow- 
ins  up  everjrthinff,  or  from  a  common  fountain.  Screu., 
asna^  been  already  observed,  derives  A. -8.  sltnj  from 
Ir.  glttg-am,  and  Sw.  nluk-a,  devorare,  in^urgitare. 
And  it  would  seem,  indeed,  that  there  ha^l  been  an 
original  connexion  of  the  two  ideas ;  or  that  a  miry 
place  had  received  its  designation  from  its  tendency 
to  swidlow  up.  For  as  Ir.  and  Gael,  slug-am  signifies 
to  swallow,  alugaid,  apparently  a  derivative  from  it, 
is  a  staugh,  a  deep  miry  place,  and  sluylhan,  a  whirl- 
pool. According  to  the  same  analogy,  Teut.  «/oclr, 
signifies  not  only  gula,  fauces,  but  barathrum,  vorago, 
ffurges.  Isl.  »lok-r,  and  Dan.  ahg,  denote  a  glutton, 
from  atok-a  and  itug-er,  to  devour,  to  eat  greedily. 

2.  A  person  of  mean  character,  who  would  do 
any  thing  for  his  own  interest;  pron. 
Slugh^  Duinf  r. 

SLOUM,  5.  The  green  scum  that  gathers 
on  stagnant  pools,  Roxb. 

Teat,  aiujfme,  cortex,  siliqua. 

SLOUN, «.  An  indolent  person.  The  term 
at  the  same  time  conveys  the  idea  of  worth- 
lessness,  Upp.  Clydes. ;  perhaps  merely  a 
shorter  mode  of  pronouncing  Slughan^  or 
Slouan^  a  slow-hound.     But' V.  Sloan. 

To  Sloun,  r.  a.  To  idle  away  one's  time, 
ibid. 

SLOUNG,  8.    A  sling.     V.  Slono. 

To  SLOUNG E,  r.  n.  1.  To  go  about,  in  an 
indolent  way,  from  place  to  place ;  especi- 
ally as  catering  for  a  dinner,  S.  Sleenge^ 
id.,  Upp.  Lanarks. 

2.  To  hang  the  ears  ;  to  look  sour,  Ettr.  For. 

Allied  to  Dan.  sleng-et,  '  *  to  saunter,  to  loiter,  to  linger, 
to  go  idling  or  trifling  about ; "  Wolff;  from  Isl.  aien, 
torpor,  languor,  or  perhaps  nfangtt  serpens,  q.  the  slow, 
creeping  motion  oi  a  snake.  We  may  add  Ocrm. 
sehiuHgei,  a  sloven,  a  loiterer ;  tchlungel-n,  to  saunter 
about. 

E.  9U>Hngt  seems  originally  the  same. 

Slounoe,  Sluxoe,  (pron.  sloofige),  8,  1. 
**  A  greedy  tlounge^  a  phrase  applied  to  a 


dog,  that  goes  about  hanging  his  ears,  and 
prying  into  every  corner  for  food,  Uoxb. 

2.  A  sneaking  fellow,  S. 

••  Now  Finaly  the  tlunge  had  taken  care  never  to  let 
on  of  the  messages,  black  or  white.'*  8axon  and  Gael, 
ii.  75. 

3.  A  skulking  vagabond,  Roxb. 

IsL  tiunginn^  astutus. 

4.  A  glutton ;  as,  "  He's  a  great  slounge  for 
his  guts,"  ibid. 

In  this  sense  it  would  seem  allied  to  Dan.  »fuger,  to 
devour,  to  eat  greedily,  s/ug/mU,  a  glutton. 

5.  A  stupid,  dull-looking  fellow,  Ettr.  For. 
V.  Slung,  which  is  nearly  synon. 

Slounoer,  *.  *  An  indolent  fellow ;  a  plate- 
licker,  S. 

Slouxgin-like,  adj.  Having  a  downcast 
look ;  or  moving  like  one  much  fatigued,  S. 

To  SLOUNG E,  v.  n.    [To  pluiige]  ;  to  make 

a  noise  in  falUng,or  being  thrown,  into  water, 

Upp.  Lanarks.    It  differs  from  Slunk,  which 

denotes  the  sound  made  by  a  small  body 

passing  quickly  into  water. 

Allied  to  Germ,  tchlund,  vorago ;  Tent.  Mhmle,  the 
upper  part  of  the  throat,  and  secondly,  a  whirlpool, 
Jond-en^  vorare  ;  or  Germ.  achUng-tn,  glutire,  vergch- 
ling-en^  deglutire ;  as  alluding  to  the  noise  made  m 
swallowing. 

Slounge,  8.  I.  [A  plunge];  the  sound 
made  by  a  large  lieavy  bodv  falling  into 
water,  expressive  of  the  splash,  Clydes. 

2.  A  great  fall  of  rain ;  a  slounge  o'  weet^  ibid. 
Blad  o  weetj  synon. ;  [flash  o*  veet."] 

3.  The  state  of  being  completely  drenched ; 
applied  both  to  persons  and  things,  ibid. 

SLOUPE,  8.  "  A  stupid  silK-  fellow,**  S.A. 
Gl.  Compl.  S.  vo.  Slop.  It  is  there  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  Bclg.  slap,  laxus, 
remissus. 

Probably  the  same  with  Sljfp,  Slype,  Aberd.,  q.  v. 

SLOurEii,  8.  A  sloven,  implying  the  idea 
of  knavishness,  Clydes. 

SLOUSTER,  8.  I.  Food  ill  prepared,  Ettr. 
For. ;  the  same  with  Slaister^  Sli/ster,  q.  v. 

2.  A  sloven.  Ibid. 

To  Sloustek  aica,  v.  n.  The  same  with 
Slaistevy  Fife. 

(To  SLOUTH,  V.  a.  and  n.  To  neglect,  to 
idle.  Loth.,  Clydes.     A.-S.  slaewth,  sloth.] 

[Sloutiifu*,  adj.  Slothful,  inactive,  idle, 
ibid.] 
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SLOUTII-IIUND, «.  A  blood-hound.  V. 
Slkutu-hund. 

SLOWANy  8.  A  sloven,  Soxb.  This  seems 
merely  a  secondary  sense  of  Siouan. 

SLOW-THUMBS.  #.  A  person  who  goes 
on  slowly  with  work,  Teviotd. 

[8LUB,  9.  Slime,  sludge,  Shetl.  Belg. 
siob^  sUbj  wet  mire ;  A.-S.  «/y/>«,  a  viscid 
snbstance.J 

[Slubik,  adj.     Slimy,  slippery,  viscoas,  ibid.] 

To  SLUBBER,  r.  a.  1.  To  swallow  any 
thing  hastily,  so  as  to  make  a  noise  with  the 
throat ;  applied  to  substances  that  are  soft 
and  pnlpyy  S. ;  slorp^  syiion. 

The  V.  WM  used  in  »  Binrilar  sense  In  O.  K  "  I  alub- 
htr^  I  fyle  a  thyns,  or  beray  it.  Je  barbouille.  Fye 
liow  yoa  have  tUMrtd  your  geare  for  one  dajres  wear- 
pg.**     Phlqsr.  F.  aai,  a.     The  mod.  E.  word  is  dab- 

U.  timpr^i,  ^nollia  ingurgitare,  Haldorson ;  Dan. 
ilnAr-cr,  lo  aiick  np. 

9.  Metaph^  to  do  any  thing  carelessly ;  slub- 
heri,  pari.  pa. 

**My  cmtome  eaer  was  to  post  ouer  my  sinnes  in 
the  Ivmj^  with  a  generall  niufjheri  confession."  Z. 
Bojd'a  Last  Battel^  p.  332.     V.  Errata,  preceding. 

^  8a.-0.  jloMr-a,  aTide  deglntire ;  Tent.  Mlahbtr-tn^ 
'*~irire  jus  tepidom ;  Belg.  Jilohber-en,  to  sap  up. 


Slubber,  «.  1.  The  act  of  swallowing  as  de- 
scribed above,  S. 

2.  Food  over-boiled,  particularly  that  of  a 
flaccid  nature,  Upp.  Clydes. 

Slubbery,  adj,  A  term  applied  to  that 
loose  or  flaccid  kind  of  f<xKl,  in  swallowing 
which  a  noise  is  made  by  the  throat,  S. 

SLUBBER,  Slobber,  s.  Half-twined,  or 
ill-twined  woollen  thread,  Teviotdale. 

Tent.  sM6er-ca,  laznm  sire  flaccidnm  esse. 

[To  SLUCK,  Slucks,  p.  a.  and  n.  To  gulp 
in  drinking,  to  drink  in  greedily  and  with 
noise,  ShetL  Sw.  sluka^  to  swallow  or  drink 
greedily,  Dan.  iluike^  to  quench  thirst.] 

[SLUD,  «•  An  interval  between  squally 
showers,  ShetL  Sw«  slut^  end,  interval.] 

To  SLUDDER,  (pron.  aluther,)  v.  a.  1.  To 
swallow  one*s  food  with  a  noise  in  the 
throat,  S.;  synon,  «/uM^. 

2.  To  aludder  one*8  wordsj  to  pronounce  in- 
distinctly, S.  B.;  E.  alur.     V.  Slidder. 

Sluddert,  adj.     Soft,  flaccid,  Fife,  pron. 
gluthery  ;  synon.  with  Sliddery,  2. 
Teat,  dodder-tn^  flacccscere. 


SLUG,  9.  A  loose  wrapper,  or  upper  cover- 
ing, worn  for  dirty  worK,  either  by  males  or 
females,  Fife ;  defined,  *'  a  short  gown  or 
wrap|)er  worn  by  women.**  Jupe  synon. 
Upp.  Clydes. 

This  is  merely  a  variety  of  Stogie^  used  in  the  same 


SLUG,  Sluo-road,  «.  A  road  passing 
through  a  narrow  defile  between  two  hills, 
Meams. 

For  the  origin,  V.  Slouch,  a, 

SLUGGIED, />re^  V.  Swallowed  greedily, 
Moray. 

The  cathel  cam  in  in  a  bicker, 
Wi'  cutties  they  sltujyied  it  roun*. 

JamUsau's  PopuL  BalL,  i.  296. 

Sieambu  «for£f,  cula,  Teut.  atoch-tn^  vorare,  glutire ; 
Stt.  -O.  duk-a^  deglutire.    V.  Slao. 

SLUGH,  9.    A  mean  fellow.    V.  Slough. 

SLUGIIAN  (gutt.),  8.  A  lazy  good-for- 
nothing  person,  Roxb.  V.  Sleuth  UN, 
Bvnon. 

As  the  latter  is  from  deuth-hund,  dughan,  retains 
mora  of  aaoUier  form  of  the  word,  i.e.,  Slouyh-hund, 

SLUGHORNE,  Sloooorne,  «.  L  The 
watchword  used  by  troops  in  the  field,  by 
which  friends  are  distinguished  from 
enemies,  S. 

Tlie  dranght  tmmpet  blawis  the  brag  of  were  ; 
TIm  dugkanu,  ensenye,  or  the  waclie  cry 
Went  for  the  battall  all  suld  be  reddy. 

Doug.  VirgU,  230,  88. 

It  may  be  subjoined,  that  A.-S.  4/a,  dug^  is  given  by 
Somner  as  signifying  *'  Bellicum  ;  an  alanne  to  war,  a 
warning  or  signal  to  battle,  by  sonuding  of  a  trumpet, 
beating  of  a  arammc,  or  snch  like."  This  may  be 
traced  to  dag^n,  Ble-an^  to  strike;  as,  *Uan-tacen, 
facere  signom  ictn.  Teut.  deun  de  irompet,  canere 
tnba.    V.  Slogan. 

2.  Hereditary  designation,  appellation. 

"The  pepill  dwellyng  in  the  hie  land  and  ilia  thair- 
of,  at  electionn  of  thair  capitane,  haldis  Tp  thair  hand- 
is  to  be  leil  and  trew  to  nym.  And  als  sone  as  the 
capitane  is  chosyn,  thay  past  to  the  nyxt  mote,  and 
defendis  vnder  pane  of  deid,  that  nane  of  thaym  name 
their  capitane  with  ony  vthir  doggorne,  but  with  the 
anid  name  of  that  tribe."  Bellend.  Cron.,  Fol.  20.  a. 
hi  Trito  vetustoque  tribus  rectoris  nomine  deinceps 
appeUUtt;  Booth. 

••Probably  from  A.-S.  slfge^  clades,  degan,  inter- 
ficere,  dttke,  poena,  q.  comu  bellicum  ; "  Rudd.  Per- 
haps from  Ir.  duagh^  an  army,  and  corn,  a  horn,  in 
composition  gofm. 

Rndd.,  however,  has  observed  that  this  word  is 
••sometimes  usecl  6gttratively  for  a  peculiar  property 
or  quality  that  seems  inherent  in  those  of  one  family 
or  race.'*  It  may  be  connected  with  Ir.  Gael,  sliocht, 
a  tribe,  a  race. 

SLUIP,  Slype,  «•  A  lazy,  clumsy  fellow  ; 
synon.  Stute^  Fife. 

Tent,  doff,  lentus,   ignavus,   sordtdus,   squalidus ; 
homo  incnltus  vestibus  et  moribus,  homo  nintli ;  Ki* 
IsL  doepug-r,  squalidus ;  iUov-r,  $lio/,  hebes. 
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SLUIST|  8,    A  large  heavy  person » Tcvtotd. 

8ii.*G.  iiudng^  inelqpuia,  may  be  allied  ;  and  Teut. 
ver-slous^H,  ignavia  ei  negligentia  doterere  et  detur- 
pare. 

SLUIT,  Slute.  (l*e  Guid,  good),  Sluiter, 
«•  1.  A  term  denoting  a  Dig,  clumsy,  in- 
dolent fellow;  always  applied  to  a  male; 
Fife. 

2.  A  glutton,  Lanarks. 

Isl.  tl^-Of  prominere.  Han»  let  sluta  kottinn,  ea- 
pitiam  demtsit;  aloi-a^  remittere;  slod-ra,  aegre  iter 
emetiri,  q.  to  move  hearilv  Along ;  Haldoraon. 

As  E.  tltU,  aeems  to  be  from  iRsut.  nlodife,  sordida  et 
inenlta  mulier ;  duittr  immediately  resembles  tloilder, 
homo  Bordidos.  This  Ihre  views  as  allied  to  Sa.-G. 
doedder,  faex  populi.  This  is  probably  an  ancient 
Belgio  word,  transmitted  through  many  generations. 

To  SLUMMISH,  v.  n.    To  trifle  awav  one's 

time,  Upp.  Clydes. 

This  must  be  viewed  as  radically  the  same  H-ith 
sbofR,  8.  R,  to  slamber;  Teat,  siut/m-en,  dormitare. 
Isl.   tlum-a^    vnltom   simol    et   animum    demittere ; 
.  Haldorson. 

SLUMP,  8.  1.  A  large  quantity  of  any 
thing,  AbenL ;  synon.  Slumpert 

2.  By  slumpf  altogether,  not  separately. 

"The  brao  farms  and  the  pasture  land,  are  let  by 
8hmp :  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  they  rent  per 
acre."    P.  Campsie,  Stirlings.  Statist.  Ace,  xv.  344. 

8.  A  remnant.  A  8ilfy  8lump^  a  petty  frag- 
ment, S.  B. 

Sw.  dump,  that  which  is  left,  the  remainder,  Wideg. 

Slumpert,  «.  A  large  quantity ;  [the  whole 
mass  or  lot];  properly,  what  is  not  measured, 
S.  B.,  Ayrs. 

[Slump-wise,  adv.  In  the  slump  or  mass, 
without  measure,  Clydes.] 

8o.-0.  slump,  massa  informis,  totum  aliquod,  non- 
dnm  in  ordinem  redactum.  Koepa  tlumnicin,  to  buy 
all  together,  without  selection  ;  as  is  said,  S.,  coft  by 
dump. 

The  term  is  also  used  as  an  adj.  Slump  tcark,  work 
taken  in  the  lump,  8. 

**  The  slump  number  he  has  taken,  as  tlie  list  is  ill 

Srinted,  from  the  Scots  Mist."     Wodrow's  Hist.  ii. 
15. 

SLUMP,  <.  1.  A  marsh,  a  swamp,  Berw., 
Ettr.  For. 

2.  A  dull  obtuse  noise  produced  by  an  object 
falling  into  a  hole,  Roxb. 

Germ,  schlamme,  a  mire ;  schlump-icht,  lutulentus. 
The  e.,  in  its  second  sense,  might  seem  allied  to  Isl. 
dump^z,  demh-az,  inopino  jactu  ferri. 

To  Slump,  r.  n.     1.  To  sink  in  a  mire,  ibid. 

'*  This  same  day,  nae  farther  g.-vnc,  at  ae  step  up  in 
the  Gait-cleugh,  I  dumpU  into  the  neck."  Blackw. 
Mag.,  Mar.  1S23,  p.  312L 

2.  To  go  down  as  a  person  through  ice,  or  in  a 
bog/ Roxb.,  Clydes. 

VOL.  IV. 


**  To  dump,  to  slip,  or  fall  plump  down  in  any  wet 
or  dirty  place,  North."    Grose. 

3.  To  stick  in  the  mire,  Clydes. 

Slum  pie,  adj.    Marshy,  swampy,  ibid. 

SLUNEOCII  (gutt,),  8.  "A  person  of  a 
brutish  disposition,  who  would  do  all  the 
harm  he  could,  if  he  hud  the  ability  to 
project  ;**  Gall.  Enc. 

Isl.  dundi,  servus  infidus,  dundr,  perfidia  ;  or  dtrng^ 
tun,  callidus,  astutus.     But  V.  Slung,  below. 

SLUNG,  8.  1.  A  tall  lank  booby,  Aberd. 
Defined  by  a  north-country  man,  '^  a  lang 
teem  [tume]  haivrelly  kind  o'  a  chicl."  [V. 
Slunk.] 

2.  Also  expl.  a  low  fellow,  Aberd. 

And  Kate  says,  See,  ye  stupid  dung, 
Fat  way  ye've  fyld  my  curcli. 

W.  BeaitU*»  TaU$,  p.  88. 

IsL  dani,  longurio  imbecillis ;  dinni,  homo  encrvis, 
nauci ;  Haldorson.     Dan.  deng-er,  to  saunter,  to  loiter. 

SLUXG,  *.    A  sling,  S.  B.    V.  Slong. 

[To  Slung,  p.  a.  and  n.  1.  To  sling,  swing, 
or  drive  out  with  force,  Ayrs. 

2.  To  walk  with  long  strides  and  a  swinging 
slouching  gait,  ibid.,  Banffs.     V.  Sling.] 

SLUNGE,  8.  and  r.     V.  Slounge. 

SLUNK,  8.  1.  The  veal  of  a  calf  cut  out  of 
the  mother,  Teviotdsile.     V.  Slink,  «. 

2.  A  tall  awkward  fellow,  Shctl.  V.  Slunken. 

Slunken,  Slucken,  part,  adj.     Having  a 

very  lank   and  empty  appearance,  like  a 

horse  tired,  ill-fed,  Teviotcl. 

This  is  merely  the  old  Dan.  word  retained ;  Slunktu, 
lank,  scraggy. 

Slunkie,  8.  A  tall  thin  person.  V.  Slinkie. 

SLUNK,  8.  A  slough,  a  quagmire,  Ettr. 
For.    V.  Slonk. 

SLUPE,  *.    A  male  sloven,  Fife.    V.  Sluip. 

To  SLURE,  tr.  a.  To  swallow  ungracefully, 
Meams ;  synon.  Slorp. 

Slurich  (gutt.),  8.  Flaccid  food,  in  swallow- 
ing which  a  noise  is  made  by  the  throat, 
ibid. ;  [synon.,  8lnbherl\ 

Isl.  dor,  piscium  sordcs ;  Su.-G.  slurfv-a,  negligenter 
ncgotium  aiiquod  pcrficere.  Teut.  dorhjh,  sordidns. 
Dan.  durk-er^  to  sip  up,  to  swallow,  assumes  the  form 
of  a  frequentative. 

SLUSCII,  Slush,  Sludge,  5.  1.  A  pool, 
plashv  ground,  S.  Kudd.  **A  dirty  plash;*' 
Gl.  Sibb. 

[2.  Thin  mud,  mire;  also,  any  dirty  liquid, 
dregs,  &c.,  Clydes. 
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This  term  \n  commoii  in  the  Northern  and  Midland 
oomtiee  of  England.  It  ia  found  in  the  Ols.  of  h^t 
York.,  East  Norfolk,  and  of  Leiceat.  Wamick..  &c  *c. 
with  die  meaninga,  mud,  vure.}   - 

3.  Snow  in  a  state  of  liquefaction,  S- ;  sjiion. 

gbuh. 

••Itaomctimea  happena  that  a  faH  of  anow  m  the 
Disht-time  wiU  cover  the  deep  water  where  the  feitha 
are.  with  a  acnrf  of  tnow  and  slush,  that  prevents  the 
fi.hera  from  going  to  their  feitha  hy  water.  ^  ord«r  to 
draw  them  out"     SUte,  Leslie  of  Powia,  &c..  180d, 

n.  120 

••if  Vim*  qfufoter,  and  <i  msk  »f  dusk  in  a  thaw,  are 
aommon-expreasions  for  a  torrent  of  water,  a  torrent  ol 
half-melted  anow."    GL  Compl. 

4.  A  person  kept  about  farm-houses  to  do  all 
the  dirty,  disagreeable  work,  S. 

Rndd.  deri%'ea  the  term  in  sense  1,  from  Belg.  shty*, 
a  alnice,  Teut.*  sehXeuss^  cataiacta,  emiasanum  ;  Sibb. 
ID  aenac  2,   with  atiU  lesa  probahOity,  from  Tcut. 

Di  both,  it  seems  dcducible  from  8u.-G.  siasL\  hu- 
mor qnicqunque  sordidns ;  shsk-a,  humorem  vel  sor- 
didnm  vel  ingratum  effundere ;  Thet  sl*iskar,  imbres 
cadant,Ihre.  V.  Slashy.  It  may,  however,  be  mere- 
ly a  corr.  pron.  of  E.  sludge,  "  mire,  dirt  mixed  with 

water." 
Ban.  stasL"er,  to  paddle,  to  puddle. 

SLU8I1IK,  adj.  Abounding  with  snow  in  a 
state  of  TKiuefaction  ;  as,  "  The  streets  arc 
ven-  •fo^/iie,"  S.    V.  Slusch,  Slush. 

8LUST,  #.  A  sluggish  person,  S.A.  V. 
Si-risT. 

♦  SLUT,  s.  A  dirty,  low,  worthless  woman ; 
a  worthless  character,  S.  This  tenn  has  a 
much  stronger  sense  in  S.,  than  in  E. 

Slute,  8.  A  slow,  lazy  animal;  applied 
both  to  man  and  beast ;  Loth. 

Slute,  [Slutie,  Slutuie],  adj.    Slovenly ; 

E.  gluttish. 

Mony  slute  daw,  aod  slepy  doddronn, 
Him  servit  ay  with  sounyie. 

Dunbar^  BannolttpM  Poems,  p.  29. 

Tent.  i*Kf(fc,  sordida  et  inculta  mulicr. 

Or  perhaps  merely  A..S.  sltwlk,  (whence  E.  sloth) 
which  Mr.  Tooke  ingenioualy  considers  as  the  3d  pcrs. 
indie,  of  the  A.-S.  r.  aduuhkus.  In  O.E.,  however, 
we  meet  with  "  SluU  cenosus,"  and  ''SluUif,  cenulen- 
tua."    Prompt.  Parv. 

8LUTCH,  9.    A  hanger  on,  a  parasite,  Roxb. ; 

apparently    from    the    same    origin  with 

Sloatch. 
To  SLUTCH,  V.  «•    To  move  heavily,  as  in 

a  deep  road,  Fife.    V.  Slatch,  r. 
SLUTHEK,  *.     1.  A  quagmire,  S. 
[2.  Any  dirty,  slatternly  work,  Clydes.     V. 

Slutteu.] 
To  Sluther,  r.  a.     To  walk  or  work  in  a 

careless  and  slovenly  manner,  S. 
Tent,  sloilder,  homo  sordidns,  negligcns. 


To  Sluttek,  V.  n.      To  spill  or  slftbher  in 
cooking  or  eating  victuals,  Dumfr.      Ihis 
seems  merely  a  variety  of  Sludder,  v. 
Slutteuix, ;!«/•<. pr.     [1.  Slabbering;  doing 

any  thing  in  a  dirty,  slovenly  manner,  b.J 
2.  Making  an  interrupted  kind  of  noise  through 
'  the  nos'trils,  when  one  is  half  asleep,  Perths. 

This  seems  nearly  allied  to  Plotter,  r. 
[3.  Use<l  also  as  a  «.  in  both  senses.] 
Sluttrie,  adj.    Slovenly,  Loth.     V.  Slot- 
try. 
[SLY,  s.     Green  slime,  as  on  st;igiiant  pools; 
slippery  ooze,  as  on  rocks  at  low  tide,  bhetl. 
Isl.  «%,  id.] 
To  SLY,  r.  a.  and  w.     1.  To  go  or  approach 
silently  and  slily,  Aberd. 

2.  To  look  in  a  sly  manner;  with  the  prep,  at 
added,  ibid. 

3.  To  place  or  remove   slily,   ibid.       Slee^ 
BaniFs.,  q.  v. 

r4.  To  sly  awav,  to  slip  away  secretly,  Shetl. 

Isl.  slaor,  Dai.  slwj,  slu,  Sw.  Blu(f,  sly,  cunnmg.] 

Sly-ooose,   8.      1.    The   Shieldrake,    Anas 
Tadoma,  Linn.,  Orkii. 

"The  wild  fowls  of  these  ialands  are  very  numerous. 
Among  these  we  may  reckon-the  d«»*«J.  f.  ^^^.^ 
duck,  the  slyaoose,  the  awk  the  lyre  and  the  tyste. 
P  KirkwaU,  Orkn.  Stotist  Ace,  vii.  om. 

"  When  a  pemon  attempts  to  take  their  youns  the 
old  hirds  shew  great  atldress  m  diverting  his  attention 
from  the  brood :  they  wiU  fly  along  the  ground  ^  if 
Ij^unded,  till  the  fSnner  are  KoW  mto  a  p^ce  of 
aecurity,  and  then  return  and  collect  them  together, 
^m  this  instinctive  cunning.  Turner,  with  good  rea- 
K>n  imagines  them  to  be  the  chenalopex  or  loxgoose 
S^he  IScients  :  the  nativ«i  of  the  Orkn.es  to  this 
day  caU  them  the  slifooo^,  '«>'«  "*  attnbutc  of  that 
quadrupdl."    Penn.  Zool.,  p.  690. 

[2.  A  coarse,  cnnning  fellow,  Aberd.] 
rSLYCHT,   8.     Sleight,   Barbour,   i.   112; 

deceit,  i.  528.    V.  Slight.] 
[To  Slyciit,  v.  a.    V.  Slight.] 
[To  SLYD,  Slyde,  v.  a.  and  n.      To  slide, 

slide   down,    descend,    Barbour,   iii.   707 ; 

part.  pa.  sfyddin,  sliddenj  «K(/.] 
rSLYDDER,  adj.     Slippery,  Lyndsay,  Exper. 

and  Court.,  1.  3708.J 
SLYIRES,  Acts,  Ja.  YI.  1621,  Ed.  1814,  p. 

626  ;  the  same  with  Slijresy  q.v. 
rSLYK,  8.     Slime,  wet  mud,  Barbour,  xiii. 

352,  Du.  8Ujk,  id.    V.  Slik.] 
SLYP,  Slyi-e,  8.     1.  A  kind  of  low  drauglit 

carriage  or  dray  without  wheels,  Clydes., 

Loth. 
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To  the  next  wode,  wvth  Dyc«on.  nyn  h«  Noclit, 
Oraithjrt  him  a  draucbt  on  a  braiil  aljfp  an*  I  law, 
Chaiunrt  a  homi,  an<l  to  the  housji  can  cstw. 

^Tne  yet  veid  np,  Dickon  Kat  in  but  lu^r. 

A  thourtotir  bande,  ttmt  all  the  drawcfat  wpliar. 
He  cattyt  it,  to  ground  the  styp  can  gn, 
Cnmryt  the  yet,  stekyng  thai  mycht  not  nix 

iratlace,  is.  1622.  1630,  MS. 

It  ia  not  long  aince  the  «/yp€  wai  used  iu  Loth,  for 
ourrying  hay  out  of  the  field. 

Thia  term  ia  atill  used  iu  Upp  Lanarka.,  ami  in 
Ettr.  For.,  for  a  sort  of  box,  wituout  shafta,  maile  of 
faftra,  drawn  by  a  horae,  like  a  aledge,  for  carrying 
peata  or  hay ;  pron.  uli/pe. 

Belg.  (tieep'^H,  to  draw  in  a  aledge ;  »/eeper,  one  who 
carries  goocia  on  a  aledge. 

Germ.  sehU^/e,  id.  (traha),  from  m-hUif-tn^  to  draw, 
■o  denominated  because  dragge<l  on  the  ground  ;  as  a 
dragg-net  ia  called  Tent.  «%/>-n«/.  Perhap-t  the  origin 
ia  Su.-0.  daep^,  to  creep  ou  the  ground,  reptare  humi ; 
alio^  lo  drag  aomething  lying  on  tlie  ground,  aliquid 
humi  reptana  trahero ;  Ihre. 

To  SLYPE,  V.  a.  and  n.  1.  To  strip  off ; 
as  the  feathery  part  of  a  quiII,  a  twig  from 
A  tree,  &c.,  Roxb.     V.  Flype. 

•*ToSiffpe,  to  peel  the  akin  off  the  flesh  ;"  Gall.  Enc. 

Thia  ia  also  A.  Bor.  *'  To  nUpe  u/T,  to  atrip  off  the 
'  akin  or  bark  of  any  thing,  Notth.*'    Grose. 

Sltfpe.  has  also  a  neuter  aenae,  aa  appb'ed  to 
the  akin  when  it  peeU  off  of  itself ;  and  aaallie<l  to  Isl. 
s/<^-a»  used  to  aenote  what  is  pendulous  or  hangs 
down ; — scilicet  pendulum, — fihi  tenuia ;  sla^a,  flac- 
cere,  pendere. 

2.  To  press  gently  downward ;  as,  ^  to  sfype 
a  leech,**  to  make  it  part  with  the  blood, 
Roxb. 

In  this  aense  it  would  seem  rather  allied  to  lal. 
9iip-a,  eztenuare,  nHpit^r,  nudua. 

3.  ••  To  fall  over;  as  a  wet  furrow  from  the 
plough ;  **  GI.  Burns. 

Spretty  knoweA  wad  rair*t  and  risket. 

An'  sljfpei  owre. 

Bums,  iii.  143. 

Thia  aecma  to  have  a  common  origin  with  E.  tfip. 
Gkrm.  achJip'fen^  in  lubrico  decuri-ere.  Ihre  views  slaji, 
remissus,  as  the  root. 

Slyp,  »•  A  sneak  ;  a  contemptuous  designa- 
tion.    V.  HaNYIEL  8LYP. 

Syne  Francie  Winsy  steppit  in, 
A  saachin  slivery  siyjtr. 
ChrUtuuu  Baling,  SkinnePs  Misc.  Poet.,  p.  124. 

11  TMggart  givea  aa  in  many  other  instances,  a  sin- 
gular definition  of  this  term ;  "  Sljfjie,  a  fellow  who 
rasa  much  after  the  female  creation,  yet  has  not  the 
boldness,  though  the  willingness,  to  seduce  any  of 
them.*' 

laL  dap-r,  $iapi,  homuncio  aordidus.  Perhaps  Tent, 
a/^pe  gives  the  primary  sense  :  Mulier  segniter  et  tes- 
tudmeo  gradu  prorcpens,  tardicrara,  ignava,  Kilian ; 
q.  "  a  female  wno  creeps  onward  like  a  tortoise.*' 

Slype,  A-slype,  adv.  Aslant.  When  a 
sheep,  or  any  other  object,  is  marked  by  a 
line  being  drawn  across  it,  tlie  operator  is 
said  to  come  a^alype  over  it,  Ettr.  For. 
A^nled  is  given  as  synon. 

A'tiype  must  be  viewed  as  from  the  same  source 
with  £.  aslope,  id.  ;  Sw.  siaejt-a,  oblique  et  indirecte 
fcrri ;  Seren. 


Slypeu,  «.  1.  One  who  appeai*s  to  wish  to 
sneak  away,  from  fear  of  detection,  Lanarks. 
Slouper  is  used  in  a  sense  nearly  connected, 
ibid. 

2.  One  who  is  tawdry  and  slovenly  in  dress, 
Dumfr.    V.  Slyp,  Slype,  «. 

SLYPE R,  «.  Sword  slitper^  a  cutler,  one 
whoso  principal  work  was  to  whet  swords. 

"James  M*Kie,  Mtoord  ntyiter.'*  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1585, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  3^4. 

Tent  Mhpp'fn,  acuere,  exterere  acicm  fcrri,  atterere 
gladium  cote  ;  Belg.  «/^y>^r,  a  whettcr. 

SLYPPIES,  s.pL  Roasted  |)easo,  eaten  with 
^butter,  Roxb. :  most  probably  a  cant  term. 

SLYRE,  s.  Some  kind  of  fine  lawn,  for- 
bidden to  any  but  the  royal  family. 

"And  that  no  person  whatsoever  wearo  upon  their 
bodies,  titfiniea,  cobwebbe-launes,  or  ^fyre^  under  the 
payne  of  ane  hundreth  pouudes."  Acts  Ja.  VI.,  1621, 
c25. 

The  manufacture  may  have  been  denominated  from 
Oerm.  ^tr/t'eyer,  Belg.  sluyer,  a  acarf,  a  vail ;  (Sw. 
^oeja^  id.)  aa  being  chiefly  appropriated  to  this  use. 

Slyreland,  s.     Same  with  Slyre^  a  species  of 

lawn,  q.  slyre-laion. 

"Slyreland,  ilk  hundreth  elis,  three  ounces."  Acta 
Cha.  II.,  Ed.  1814,  VII.  254. 

To  SLYSTER.    V.  Slaisteu. 

To  SLYTE,  r.  a.  and  n.  1.  To  move  easily 
or  smoothly,  Loth. ;  probably  an  oblique 
sense  of  the  n.  Slait,  q.  v. 

2.  To  sharpen  an  edged  tool,  Lanarks.,  l^oth. 
V.  Slait,  V,  sense  4. 

[Slyte,  s.    V.  under  Slite.] 

SMA,  adj.     L  Small,  .[little,  weak],  S. 

2.  Not  grown  up,  in  a  state  of  childhood,  S. 

— "  If  I  wouldna  agree  to  it,  thejr  would  be  ruined, 
and  they  had  sma*  families."     Petticoat  Tales,  i.  210. 

**Sma*  Family,  a  family  of  young  children  ; "  Gall. 
Enc. 

This  convejTS  an  idea  directly  the  reverse  of  what 
would  be  suggested  by  the  phraseology,  to  the  mind  of 
a  Southron.  Were  this  used  in  an  aMictive  case  as  an 
argtmicnt  for  active  sympathy,  "  Ha!"  would  he  most 
probably  reply,  "  you  say  he  has  got  only  tk^mnU  family. 
He  is  then  the  less  to  bo  pitied,  as  he  must  be  able  the 
more  easily  to-  support  them.**  Hut  even  where  a 
family  of  children  is  numerous,  it  is  said  to  be  sma* ; 
as  intimating  that  they  are  all  so  young  as  to  be  unable 
to  do  any  thmg  themselves. 

Alcm.  smrr,  Su.-G.  smaa,  tenuis.  Hence  sma^h-a, 
to  lessen,  to  diminish. 

Sma*-Drink.  [1.  Beer  of  the  weakest 
quality.    V.  under  Small  Drink.] 

2.  Nae  smd  drinl\  not  to  be  despised,  no 
mean  person :  often  used  of  one  who  has  a 
high  estimation  of  himself,  S. 

'  — "Mungo  Braidfoot,   of   Divot-ha.    esouirc.    was, 
aa  his  mother  used  to  boast,  nae  sma*  ilrinh.    He  was 
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pvopriHor  of  a  ooosidemUe  estate,  wealthy,  and  in  no 
way  Ktven  to  neediest  expense."     Olenfergiu,  iii.  327. 

*'oo  jiMi  eee^  ooosin,  we  are  nae  9ma*  arimk  now  a 
daya.**    Saxon  and  Gael,  iii.  75. 

**Tka  ▼ary  foremast^men  have  their  itlken  ecarfi. 
I  havo  eeen  many  a  lady  wear  a  warae,  and  think 
Waal  nae  »ma'  drink."    The  Pirate,  ii.  97. 

lUa  aridently  allndet  to  the  low  account  made  of 
bear  of  the  weakest  description. 

[SmaVE^tsns,  f.  A  veiy  small  qnantity, 
ShetL] 

SMA'-FAiRNSy  s.  pL    The  guts,  Soath  of  S. 

*'I  daratna  grip  him,  for  fear  he  had  run  his  bit 
ipit  through  my  Jina'  faima  V  the  struggle,  for  it  was 
as  sharp  as  a  lance.**    Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  L  43. 

Corr.  from  A.-S.  thearm,  or  E.  lAarm,  the  intestines. 

Sma'-Folk,  Smale-Folk.  People  of  the 
lower  class. 

la  Ingland  sjne  thsi  nisde  a  rsd« 
Wyth  the  amale  folk,  that  thsi  hade. 

W^nwn,  tUL  90.  lia 

IsL  wmelUkge^  a  derivative  from  tmaa,  parvus,  is  used 
ia  a  similar  manner ;  e  plebe  humilt,  tenuis  pauper. 

Sma'  Still,  # .  A  name  for  whisky,  supposed 
to  be  of  superior  quality,  because  the  pro- 
dace  of  a  small  stili,  S. 

*«  Taste  the  whisky,  Mr.  Gordon— it  is  tma*  siiU^ 
amd  win  do  haim  to  no  man."  Lights  and  Shadows, 
pi382L 

[Sma*Water8»  ».  pL  A  term  used  when 
two  or  three  small  lochs  lie  near  each 
other,  ShetL] 

[SmACHER,  SmACHIR,  SmAjCIIRIE,]  S^fxVCHRT, 

»•  [1.  A  larse  number,  a  crowd,  or  a 
mass  of  small  objects,  Banffs.,  Clydes. 

8*  Blixture,  confusion,  mess,  ibid.j 

S.  Trash;  a  hodge-podge,  or  farrago,  of 
whatever  kind,  S.  B. 

''They  sent  in  some  tmaehrp  or  ither  to  me,  an' 
a  pint  o'  their  sends."  .  Journal  from  London,  p.  9. 

As  this  generally  denotes  a  dish  of  various  materials, 
it  may  be  from  Su.-G.  Mmaeck-a,  to  diminish,  from 
smwfl,  little,  q.  to  mince,  to  make  an  olio.  Isl.  tmaelke, 
minute  quaequae,  ut  paleae  ramenta. 

[Prob.  only  a  corr.  of  ^matter,  q.  v.] 

[Te  Smacher,  r.  n.  To  collect  into  a  crowd, 
to  crowd,  Banffs.] 

SMACK,  9.    A  smart  stroke,  S. 

Teut.  $mack«,  oollisio,  concussus,  jactus,  plaga^  Ac. 
§maekem,  eollidere,  ooncutere,  jactare,  cum  vi  aut 
soaitu  impingere,  Ac.  Here  we  have  also  the 
oririn  of  SmarJ:  as  signifying  "  a  loud  kiss ;"  analocons 
loSie  V.  tmadt'tnuglen,  (iiductu  labiorum  sonum  edere ; 
abo^  basiare,  affigere  ooculum. 

SMACLE,  «.  As  much,  Roxb.;  evidently 
corr.  from  a#  mickle. 

To  SMAD,  SMUDy.r.  a.  To  stain,  to  dis- 
colour ;  smadditj  blackened. 

The  baid,  smadtiit  lyke  a  smsik  smokit  in  a  sraiddie,    . 
Bstt  ftM  to  the  dur,  and  gaif  a  grit  raire. 

Houlaie,  iii  15,  &ia 


Mr.  Pinkerton  inadvertently  renders  this  madiieufd. 
But  the  word  is  still  in  common  use,  especially  S.B. 

Bclg.  amftt-en,  to  stain,  to  soil,  Isl.  Su.-O.  amei-a. 
Germ.  achmitZ'en^  A.-S.  amU'an,  id.  Perhaps  Moes.-0. 
ga'amU'an,  to  anoint,  may  be  the  original  word.  V. 
Smot. 

Shad,  Smud,  #.    A  stain  of  any  kind,  S.B. 

Belcr.  ametit^  A.-S.  amifta,  Dan.  amitt,  id.  Teut. 
amadae,  convitium,  q.  a  moral  stain.  If  I  mistake  not, 
our  word  is  sometimes  used  in  the  same  sense. 

[SMAG,  *.  A  small  piece,  a  dainty ;  any- 
thincr  small  and  nice,  Banffs.,  Clydes.  Sw. 
smakj  id.] 

[SsfAORiE,  Smaory,  *.  1.  A  large  number, 
quantity,  or  crowd  of  small  objects  ;  imply- 
ing confusion  also,  ibid. 

2.  A  dainty,  a  dainty-mess  or  mixture,  ibid., 
Perths.]' 

Smaicher,  (gutt.)  3,  A  fondling  term 
addressed  to  a  child,  S.B. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Su.-G.  Jtmekr-a,  blandiri,  which  is 
derived  by  Ihre  from  aman,  parvus,  Teut.  ainirck'tr^ 
adulator ;  or  A.-S.  amicer,  tenuis.  Isl.  amoek-r,  pulcbcr, 
formosus;  hilaris. 

To  SsiAionER,  r.  w.  To  eat  in  small  pieces, 
or  in  a  clandestine  manner,  something 
that  is  agreeable  to  the  palate,  Aug. 

[Sw.  atnaka^  to  have  a  taste  of  ameka^  to  relish.] 

[Smaichgry,  8.  A  lot  of  nice  things ; 
confectionery,  Aberd.] 

SMAIK,  «.     A  silly  mean  fellow,  a  minion. 

Quoth  he,  Quhair  ar  jon  hangit  aniaika 
Rycht  now  wald  slane  my  bnider  ? 

CAr.  Kirk,  st.  23. 
Quod  I,  Smaikf  lat  me  s!ei>e  ;  sym  akynnar  the  hing. 

Douff.  Virgil,  ProL  239,  a.  88. 

Rudd.  thinks  that  it  may  be  from  Teut.  achmtwh, 
contumelia.  If  so,  IsL  amaa,  to  contemn,  may  be 
viewed  as  the  root.  Or  it  may  be  more  immedi«itely 
allied  to  Su.-6.  amnrrk-a,  to  diminish,  a  derivative 
from  amaa^  little.  Hence,  Magnus  Ericson,  king  of 
Sweden,  was  contemptuously  denominated  Smaek,  as 
being  a  weak,  contemptible  prince,  who  suffered  the 
Danes  to  deprive  him  of  the  province  of  Scania. 
Locccnii  Hist.  Suet.,  p.  106.  Ihrc,  however,  says  that 
he  was  denominated  Smaecker.  Su.-G.  amaa,  also 
signifiea,  vilis ;  Alem.  amnh.  Germ,  achmnrh,  id. 

Isl.  amavick,  opella,  little  labour.  V.  Smeik-r,  pu- 
sillanimis  ;  Haldorson,  p.  301. 

Smaik,  adj.    1.  Small,  puny. 

— The  smy  on  me  soitrks  with  his  amnik  sroollat. 

Dunbar,  Maitland  Poema,  p.  48. 
V.  the  a, 

2.  Contemptible,  despicable. 

*'Than  war  the  wordes,  *  Smaik  carll,  I  sell  lay 
vpoun  thi  lyppis.'  "    Abcrd.  Reg.  1525,  V.  15,  p.  613. 

Smaikrib,    s.       1.    Pusillanimity,    conduct 
characteri/Jng  a  poltroon. 

Sinaikig  had  the  w}-te  :  I  say  the  hoas  wes  nuir. 
Had  thay  bene  gratious  with  aiie  goillie  quarel.— 
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Thair  febill  miaikrie  I  think  III  to  t«Il, 
With  Inik  lyke  lyouncH,  and  Ha  lytill  clone. 
Tj  dniktn  aostaitis  t  ye  haue  scuarait  your  sell. 
Tliat  mid  lut  weill,  and  ayne  gaue  our  sa  none. 
Stge  Edinb,  Caatd,  Poenia  Sixteenth  Cent,,  p.  293. 

9.  Rogneiy. 

Bot  how  this  discharge  wa»  jptten, 
When  Holieglass  is  deid  and  rotten. 
His  gmaikrie  sail  not  be  forgett. 
Ltgend  Bp,  SI.  Andi-ois,  Ponns  SixleetUh  Cent,  p.  815. 

To  SMAIK,  Smaiko,  Smaikie,  r.  o.  To  be- 
daub, besmear,  S.    V.  Smero. 

Teui.  smeer-en,  ftc. ,  linere,  ungere. 

Smair-doken,  a,  A  species  of  dock,  S.  B. 
V.  Smear-Dokex. 

From  Teut.  gmaer.  Is!.  9mifr,  uoguentum.  For  in 
former  times,  in  our  country,  this  species  of  dock  was 
nvch  used  for  making  a  healing  ointment. 

SMAL,  Smale,  Small,  adj.  [1.  Small,  little, 
humble] ;  low  in  rank,  inferior  in  station; 
contrasted  with  greit.     [Y.  Sma'.] 

[2.  Weak,  little  worth,  applied  to  liquor  ;  as, 
small  drinky  beer  of  the  weakest  quality. 
y.  Small-Drink. 

3.  Fine,  as  applied  to  cloth  ;  as,  amale  Holland 
ebuhf  Accts.  L.  H.  Treas.  i.  13,  Dickson. 

4.  Narrow,  as  applied  to  ribbons ;  as,  ^'  xxj 
elne  of  smal  ribbanis,"  &c.     Ibid.,  i.  27.] 

[Smale-Folk.  People  of  the  lower  class, 
Wyntown.     V.  under  Sma'.] 

Smalie,  adj.    Little,  puny,  S.  B. 

IsL  tmaUg,  Germ,  smalih,  id. 

'*0n  the  awaird  before  the  mansion,  two  smalfy  dry- 
haired  ponies  were  feeding."    Glenfergus,  ii.  267. 

**  The  qnenis  grace — hauand  respect  to  the  greit  and 
exhorbitant  dertn  ryssin  in  this  rcalme  of  victuallis, — 
and  Tnderstandand  that  the  occasioun  thairof  is  be- 
cause of  the  superfluous  cheir  vsit  commonlie  in  this 
rcalme  alsweill  amangis  »mafl  as  greit  men,  &c.  And 
gif  ony  Yther  tmall  persoun  or  personnis  wald  presume 
to  brek  this  present  act,  &c."  Acts  Mary  1551,  Ed. 
1814.  p.  488. 

The  phrase  tma*  foci  is  still  used  in  the  same  sense, 
8. 

Small  Drink.  Beer  of  the  weakest  quality, 
S.     [V.  under  S3Ia\] 

— "Gif  ony  person,  or  peraonis,— sail  commit  the 

a'  Ithie  sin  of  fomi«atioun, — for  the  first  fault,  asweil 
e  man,  as  the  uroman,  sail  pay  the  sowme  of  fourtie 
pundit.  Or  than  baith  he,  and  scho  salbo  imprisonit 
for  the  space  of  aucht  dayis,  thair  fude  to  be  breid  and 
amaU  drint,  &c.  For  the  secund  fault ;  thair  imprison- 
meat  salbe  donblit,  thair  fude  to  be  breid  and  wattcr 
•Uanerlie.    Acts  Ja.  VI.,  1567,  Ed.  1814,  p.  25. 

Waiter  aflanerfie,  1  need  scarcely  add,  is  opposed  to 
$muiU  drink,  as  being  a  higher  degree  of  penance. 

Smallis,  s.pL    In  Sniallis,  in  small  quantities; 

in  smawsj  S.    . 

— "Off  the  custome  and  exsyiss,  of  the  sonme  of 
four  pnndis  vsual  money  of  Scotland,  of  ilk  tune  of 
wyn  to  be  topit,  ventit,  and  sauld  m  innaifia  within  the 
•aid  burgh.    Acts  Ja.  VI.,  1621,  Ed.  1814,  p.  669. 


«• 


'  Ane  propyne  to  my  lord  of  Angus  of  ane  poutioune 
of  wyne  ;  and  amanns  all  vther  m  xmnlfU  ane  pou- 
tioune of  wyne."  Aberd.  Keg.,  Cent.  16  ;  i.e.,  "be- 
sides many  small  articles  ;"'or  perhaps,  "wine  given 
in  amall  quantities." 

"  Selling  of  his  merchandis  &  cair  in  landwart  tn 
mMi//M,  quhilk  he  promeist  to  sell  to  nychtbouris  in 
thia  toun  in  grytui,**  i.e.,  in  wholesale,     ibid.,  V.  16. 

[To  SMARRICIi,  V.  n.  1.  To  crowd  to- 
gether in  a  secret  underhand  manner;  to 
talk,  work,  or  cat  in  a  hidling,  clandestine 
manner,  Banffs. 

2.  To  work  in  a  weak,  unskilful  manner,  ibid.] 

[Smarricii,  8.  1.  A  group  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  some  underhand  or  secret  talk  or 
work,  ibid. 

2.  The  act  of  working  or  eating  clandes- 
tinely, ibid. 

3.  Weak,  unskilful  work;  also,  the  act  of 
doing  it,  ibid.] 

[Smarrichin,  adj.      1.  Weak  or  unskilful 

at  work,  ibid. 
2.  Fond  of  dainties,  ibid.] 

•  To  S JIASII,  v.a.    1 .  To  break  to  shivers,  S. 

This  is  also  used  as  a  cant  K.  word. 

"The  deil's  i'  his  face  an'  his  heart  yet  for  that  black 
deed !  I've  mickle  hopes  hell  be  haugit,  or  get  his 
head  muuh^d  for't  yet."    Tennant's  Card.  B«3aton«  p.  28. 

"  Here,  Gcordy,  tak  baud  of  this  kist— and  see  that 
ye  dinna  miath  it  amang  the  staiies,  for  it  wiuna  be  an 
easy  matter  graping  alang  the  auld  pier  in  the  dark  an' 
wi*  sic  a  sea  on.^'    St.  Kathleen,  iii.  111. 

2.  To  hew  down,  in  battle,  S. 

Yoiill  hear  of  uii  far  lietter  news. 
When  we  atteck  like  Highland  trews. 
To  hash  and  slaiih,  and  antash  and  bruise. 

Ritson's  S,  Sonffs,  U.  71. 

And  thro'  they  dashVI,  and  hew'd  and  smashed. 
Till  fey  men  died  awa,  man. 

Bums,  It.  863. 

3.  To  beat  severely,  S. 

"  Let  our  facs  only  come  on,  I*se  ttma^  haill  dozens 
o'  them.— I'se  shake  them,  Fse  pelt  them,"&c.  Card. 
Beaton,  p.  119. 

Germ.  9chmtiss-en,  to  smite,  to  beat;  [Sw.  dial. 
wnuutet  from  tmakse,  to  smack.] 

Smash,  «.      1.  The  state  of  being  broken  to 

pieces,  S.     Dunt  a-smash^  broken  in  shivers. 

**I  won'd  na  gang  into  the  coach  agen,  for  fear  I 
shon'd  hae — some  o'  my  banes  broken  or  dung  a* 
«iHa«A."    Journal  from  London,  p.  6. 

2.  The  shreds,  fragments,  or  separate  pieces 
of  anything  broken,  S. 

3.  The  sound  of  breaking,  a  crash,  S. 

Germ.  tchmeiM,  a  stroke.  Gael.  nmtaU,  in  pieces, 
broken  in  shivers. 

Smashixo,  adj.  Large  ;  as,  "  a  smashin* 
chield,"  a  strapping  fellow,  Ettr.  For.  V. 
Smash,  v. 
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[SMAT,  prei.    Smote,  Barbour,  vi.  136.] 

8MATCHET,  Smatciied,  «.  1.  A  name 
given  to  a  child,  expressive  of  con- 
tempt and  displeasure,  o. ;  perhaps  from 
mnatt  and  cMi. 

It  gjBoenSlj  implies  that  the  child  Lb  mischieroni  or 
ill-«0fiditioiied. 

At  oflered  thiy  that  unUought  fra  one  to  another : 
Where  that  mnaieked  had  suketl,  sa  sair  it  was  to  shed  it. 
But  beliere  it  hegao  to  buckle  the  brother. 

MoHtgomrrie,  }ralsoii*s  Coll.,  iU.  21. 

2.  An  opprobrious  designation  for  a  man, 
equivalent  to  Scurvy  fellotc. 

Oallowaj  with  no  mater  meUl  him, 
Eioept  necessitie  compeld  him ; 
Taking  the  warld  as  God  wald  send  it. 


uarmg  ane  noDie  nan  to  spend  it. 
Bot  ar  ^he  mair  this  stnatcher  gettis, 
The  cIoHser  garris  be  keip  the  yettis. 
Leg.  Bp,  SL  Atulrois,  Poeuu  SixUenth  Ceui.,  p.  840. 

[SMATHIR,  s.  and  r.  Banffs.  form  of 
SmaOer,  q.  v.] 

SMATTER,  f.  1.  A  heap  of  small  objects 
in  motion,  or  confusion,  Fife;  synon.  Hoxcdle. 

[2.  Confusion ;  also,  tlie  act  of  doing  any- 
thing in  an  awkward  or  confused  manner, 
Cljoes.,  Banffs. 

3.  A  little  person,  weak  and  unskilful  at 
work.  Banns.] 

4.  StnaUer9^  trifles,  things  of  little  value ; 
alao^  small  sums,  S. 

To  Smatt£R,  v.  a.  and  n.  [1.  To  huddle,  to 
crowd  or  move  confusedly  ;  applied  to  chil- 
dren and  small  objects,  1^.] 

2.  To  be  busily  engaged  about  trivial  mat- 
ters; or,  to  smatter  about^  to  go  about, 
under  a  pretence  of  work,  doing  very 
little,  S. 

3.  To  deal  in  small  wares,  S. 

4.  To  tmatter  aira*,  to  spend  in  a  trifling  way, 
[to  waste],  to  expend  on  a  variety  of  articles 
of  little  value,  S. 

5.  To  tmatier  awa\  to  consume  victuals,  by 
eating  often,  and  little  at  a  time,  S. 

[6.  To  work  or  speak  in  a  weak,  silly,  or  con- 
fused maimer,  Banffs.] 

8«.-G.  »maa,  IsVtmaa,  smalt ^  small. 
Tent,  medder-tn^  ligurirc,  comessari. 

[S3IATTBRIK.  1.  As  a  «.,  the  act  of  crowding 
or  working  in  a  confused  manner,  Banffs. 

2.  As  an  adj^  confused,  weak,  unskilful,  ibid.] 

S:MATTIS.  f .  pi  *•  Small  beer,"  Pinkerton ; 
•*  probably  the  same  with  aicatls^  new  ale,** 
Sibb. 


The  lairds  that  drank  niid  wyn,  and  ail, 

Ar  now  faine  to  drink  ttnattis  ; 
Tlwv  top  the  beir,  and  cheips  the  meil, 

Tne  uwlie  nawts  the  aitis. 

Maitland  Poems,  p.  189. 

The  second  is  the  most  probable  sense  ;  from  Teut. 
praedolcis,  mulseus  ;  Daa.*eam  provocans  nimia 
dnlcediiie  ;  aa  Sibb.  has  observml.  Wo  may  add  Isl. 
wmedia,  navaeabilis  sapor,  G.  Audr. 

•  To  SMEAR,  w.  a.  7b  smear  s/ieep^  to  apply 
a  liniment  of  tar  and  grease,  sometimes  of 
butter  or  pahn-oil,  to  the  skins  of  sheep, 
to  protect  tliem  from  tlie  cold  in  winter. 

The  fheep  are  all  swearetl,  or  salved,  at  Martinmas 
with  a  mixtare  of  tar  and  butter,  tS. 
A.-S.  smeran,  Isl.  Mityr^ia,  illiuire,  ungere. 

Smeab,  »•     The  mixture  used  in  smearing^  S. 

"  Mr.  Loch  of  Rachan  observes,  that  a  nnifar,  which 
shall,  at  once  shoot  tho  rain,  kill  vermin,  and  defend 
the  wool  from  the  withering  cflect  of  weather,  without 
discoloaring  it,  scents  to  be,  hitherto,  a  dcHideratuni  in 
■heep-farmmg.  He  proiXMes  a  mnrar  com^tosed  of 
hatter,  train  oil,  and  turpentine."  Agr.  Surv.  Pceb., 
pw  100. 

Smeak-i>oken%  8.  An  herb ;  named  from  a 
salve  or  ointment  being  obtained  from  it, 
S.B. 

"  Linn,  informs  na  that,  in  Sweden,  an  ointment  is 
made  of  the  roots  of  the  curled  dock,  for  removing  the 
itdi  or  other  cutaneous  diseases.   Flor.  Succ,  No.  314. 

Under  the  word  Docktn,  I  have  said,  acconliug  to 
the  beat  of  my  information  in  An^s,  tliat  this  is  **the 
common  dock,  so  denominated,  because  an  ointment 
was  anciently  maile  of  it.'*  But  an  intelli^nt  friend 
inqvires,  if  this  be  not  rather  the  English  Mercury  or 
Augood,  Chenopo<linm  bonus  Hcnricus,  Linn.,  and 
not  the  common  Dock,  llumcx  ?    From  the  following 

Sinotation,  he  adds,  it  would  appear   that  it  is  the 
ormer : 

**  Rnb  the  person  over  with  tho  juice  of  All-good, 
(called  in  Latin  Bonus  Henricns,  others  call  it  the 
Smear-docken)  mixt  with  vinegar.'*    Tippcrmalluch's 
Bcoeipts,  Ed.  1775,  p.  12. 
Li  Meams  this  is  called  Mtrcurtf-doken. 

Smearing,  ».    The  act  of  anointing  sheep,  S. 

**  Smearing  is  jad^e<l  farther  necessary  to  keep  the 
wool  in  better  quality,  and  in  greater  ciuantity  ;  as, 
idso,  for  a  defence  against  cold  and  wet.  A^^r.  Surv. 
Peeb.,  ibid. 

Smearino-IIouse,  8.  The  hut  in  whicli  sheep 
are  stneartdj  S.  A. 

"He  entered  the  hovel,  which  seemed  to  be  intended 
for  what  is  called,  in  the  pastoral  counties  of  Scotland, 
A  smearimg-hotue.*'    Waverley,  ii.  337. 

SMEiVRixo-STOOL,  8.  A  stool  with  a  spoked 
bottom,  so  as  to  admit  the  legs  of  sliccp,  to 
keep  them  steady  during  the  operation  of 
smearing,  South  of  S. 

Smeary,  «.     1.  A  sheep  that  has  been  smeared 

or  salved,  Ettr.  For. 

'*  How  conld  we  turn  our  hand  wi'  our  pickle  hoggs 
i'  winter,  if  their  bit  foggage  war  a'  riven  up  by  the 
anld  raikin  hypalts  ere  ever  a  sm*'nry*a  clute  clattered 
ont?"    Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  i.  139. 
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2.  **  A  person  all  besmeared/*  ibid, 

[8.  As  ail  adj.j  apiilied  to  any  viscid  or  greasy 
sulistance,  Clycles.]  • 

SMEDDUM,  Smeadum,  t.  pL  1.  The  pow- 
der or  finest  part  of  ground  malt;  also 
called  mali  smeddum,  Ang. 

2.  Powder,  of  whatever  kind,  S.  O. 

O  for  some  nnk,  mercurial  rozet. 

Or  fell,  reil  tmetMvm  I 

Dui-nM,  UL  229. 

3.  Sagacity,  quickness  of  apprehension,  S. 

Wa  wi'  yoar  stuff*,  he  ban  uno  nneatlum  ; 

He  pubush ! 

MorUoH^s  Poemt,  p.  114. 

4.  Metaph.  used  to  denote  spirit,  mettle, 
liveliness,  S. 

A  kindly  Um  she  Is,  I'm  seer, 
Has  fowth  o'  senate  and  stnetUuui  in  lier. 

Ami  Dae  a  xwankie  far  nor  near. 
Bat  tries  wi'  a'  bin  might  to  win  her. 

Skinner's  Alitc  Poet.,  p.  156. 

5.  **  Smeddum^ — ^good  sense  and  spirit  united ;" 
Gl-  Surv,  Moray. 

6.  Vigour  and  liveliness  as  an  author. 

'*  He  pablished — a  rolame  of  Moral  Essays  ; — and 
they  were  greatly  creditable  to  his  pen,  though  lacking 
somewhat  of  tliat  birr  and  Mmefldum,  that  is  the  juice 
and  flavour  of  books  of  that  sort.'*  Ann.  of  the  Par., 
p.  260. 

A.-S.  tmetlma,  tmetlema,  "farina,  similago,  poUen  ; 
meale^  fine  flower  ;**  Somner.  ExpL  by  Lye  as  also  sic- 
oifying  amyfum,  *'  a  kinde  of  mecucine  or  nicate,  made 
of  wheate  three  monthes  old  ;*'  Cooper's  Thesaur.  Sir 
T.  Elyot  ffives  an  account  of  the  mode  of  preparation, 
in  his  Bibliotheca  in  vo.  This,  as  being  the  finest  part 
of  the  grain,  woald  come  at  length  metaph.  to  denote 
rabstance  or  sagacity,  in  relation  to  the  mind. 

SMEDIE,  Smedy,  Smiddv,  «.  A  smithy,  a 
smith's  shop,  S.  fniiddie.  Smedi/  coiHy  the 
small  kind  of  coal  used  by  smiths,  S. 

— "Sindrie  actis  of  parliament —  daylie  ar  contra- 
Tenit,  and  cheiflie  [be]  the  trans^iortin^  of — the  said 
•alt  and  grite  [great]  coiUis  viuUr  eulTour  of  wmedy 
coill,*'  ftc.     Acts  Ja.  VI.,  14S7,  Ed.  1814,  p.  427. 

SMEEO,  <•     A  kiss,«Roxb. ;  synon.  Gaherosle. 

Isl.  fmeck'T,  jo^stus  ;  Dan.  »maj,  a  tamte  ;  aualagous 
to  the  S.  phrase  to  pree  the  mou.  Or,  see  what  in  said, 
▼o.  Smack, 

To  SMEEK,  Smeik,  Smeak,  r.  a.  1.  To 
smoke,  S. 

But  thof  this  town  be  amerkit  satr, 

^Than  oors  there's  nane  niair  fat  an'  fair. 

FerguMon**  Poems,  ii.  III. 

'*  A  young  woman  beiof(  asked  how  she  came  to  lie 
so  dun,  her  reply  was,  *  Wi'  bcaking  ourselves  in  the 
sun  a'  summer,  and  stnettl-imj  our  heads  o'er  the  fire  a' 
winter,  we  country  lasses  never  come  to  our  right 
colours.'"    Notes  to  Pennecuik*s  Twccddale. 

[2.  To  exiK)sc  to  the  smoke  of  peat,  straw,  or 
green  wood,  in  order  to  cure ;  as,  to  nmeek 
J/ish^  i.e.  to  cui*e  them.  Also,  to  e.vpose  to 
the  fumes  of  sulphur,  chloride  of  lime,  &c., 


&c.  for  various  purposes  ;  as,  to  stneek  yarn^ 
to  snieek  the  room^  &c.,  &c.  West  of  S. 
V.  Keist.] 

3.  To  kill  bv  smoke,  S. 

*'He  had  clag;;cd  up  the  hives,  as  if  the  puir 
thinffs  had  had  the  pestilence,  and  my  liees  were  as 
deadas  if  they  had  been  ttmeaked. "    Pirate,  iii.  170. 

Smeek,  Smeik,  «.     1.  Smoke ;  fumes,  S. 

I  sat  and  ey'il  the  spewing  reek, 

lliat  filled,  wi'  hoani— provoking  nmeek. 

The  aald  clay  bi^u. 

Bums,  iii.  100. 

Hout,  stop,  my  frien',  an'  fling  yir  een 
To  yon  aacemhn'  snieek, 

Tarras*s  Poeuis,  p.  144. 

[2.  A  pungent  or  foul  smell;  close,  foul 
atmosphere ;  as,  *'  I  canna  bide  the  smeek 
o't,''  Clydes.] 

Smeekv,  adj.     Smoky,  S.B.,  also  South  of  S. 

OUver  and  Willy  Buck 

Sit  o'er  the  lugs  in  smeeky  muck. 

Jacobite  Belies,  1 119. 

Thro'  smeekie  flame  they  him  a<Mrei>t. 

A  Scott's  Poetns,  p.  144. 

SMEEUIKIX,  s.    V.  Smirikin. 

•  SMEERI.ESS,  adj.  Pithless  ;  silly,  insipid. 
V.  under  Smeuoii. 

S^IEETII,  adj.  Smooth,  S.  B.  A.-S. 
nmet/te.  Smeeth  in  the  mouj  a  phrase  ap- 
plied to  a  horse  that  has  lost  mark  of 
mouth.     Wvntown  uses  smeth. 

Smeetoly,  Smethely,  adv.    Smootlily,  S.  B. 

And  he,  as  bunland,  sayd  smctMy, 
"Man,  will  thow  hiiye  of  me  justyng?" 

IVyntown,  viiL  35.  162. 

Smeetiixess,  «.     Smoothness,  Clydes. 
[SMEIK,  8.  and  v.    V.  S^^ieek.] 

SMELT,  8.  LA  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  fry  of  salmon.  In  E.  it  denotes  the 
Sal  mo  eperlanus,  our  Spirlin(jj  or  Sperlin. 
V.  Smolt. 

[2.  A  contemptuous  name  applied  to  a  child, 
Banffs.] 

To  SMERG,  Smaiko,  r.  a.  To  bedaub  or 
smear  in  whatever  wav ;  often  applied  to 
the  salving  of  sheep,  Koxb.      [V.  S^iair, 

S3IAIRO.] 

SMEKGII,  8.     1.  Marrow,  pith,  S.  B. 

2.  Vigour  of  body,  in  general ;  also,  vigour  of 
mind,  S.  B. 

Our  sells  are  neiper-like,  I  warran. 

For  sense  anil  smenjh  ; 
In  kittle  timen,  when  faes  are  yarring, 

We*Te  no  thouglit  ergh. 

Betittit*  Atiilrrss,  Ross's  I/elrnore,  st,  8. 

Tet,  gin  I  thou<;ht  that  ye  were  fit, 

(h*  that  ye  hm!  ha'f  smergh  or  wit 

Shintfs  Poems,  xx. 
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A.-S.  mearg,  Sil-0.  mcrf.  Teat,  merghe,  medulla, 
with  thesibiUktion  prefixed.  It  would  appear  that  ItL 
fMior,  Oerm.  tchmaTf  fte.,  omnia  generta  pinguedo,  aa 
•ztended  to  batter,  ointiiienta,  Hce.,  have  been,  in  the 
nine  manner,  formed  from  thia  root;  aa  marrow  would 
be  the  firat  fat  anbatance  known. 

SiiEROiiLESSy  Smebrlbs8».  Smearless,  adj. 
1.  Pithless,  unhandjr,  S.  B. 

Gin  he  'boat  Norj  hnn  frke  had  made. 
He  had  na  beea  meMMamn  at  the  trade. 

Re§$*§  HeUnore,  p.  17. 

2.  Insipid,  langaid;  respecting  manner,  S.  B. 

**The  ather  wia  a  haaTo  coloor'd  tmeerlen  tapie,  wi 
n  great  hauick  o*  hair  hancin  in  twa-pennerta  [penny - 
wortha]  about  her  haflata?*  JoamiJ  from  London, 
p.  7. 

It  ia  tranaferred  to  the  mind  and  ita  actinga. 

For  they  had  gicn  him  sic  a  lleg» 
He  look*d  as  he'd  been  doited  ; 

Syne  wi'  my  targe  I  eoTer'd  him. 
Fan  on  the  ynrd  he  lies. 

And  saT'd  his  tmftrteu  seal ;  I  think 
Tis  little  to  my  prsisei 

Poemt  M  tkt  BmditM  Dialeet,  p.  8,  9. 

MjamearUu  saags  hae  ne'er  had  hap 
,Her  notice  to  engaga. 

Skirrefs  Poenu,  p.  852. 

3.  Senseless,  incapable  of  reflection,  S.  B. 

Bat  fat  use  wiD  they  be  U  him, 
Wha  in  hadie-miidge  wi'  wilei, 

Withont  a  gaUy  in  hw  hand. 
The  trnteketa  im  bqgniles  r 

Ibid.,  p.  IL 

SMER-KERIEN,  «.     The  spinal  marrow, 
Fife.     Merkeruif  Angns. 

The  firat  part  of  the  word,  aa  pron.  in  Fife,  ia  Smerght 
oiarrow,  q.  t.  For  the  latter  part,  aee  Merkerix.  It 
may  be  obeenred,  howerer,  that  lal.  klami  aicnifiea 
mednlla,  nucleoa,  via,  cremor;  Dan.  kiaeme,  Stt.-G. 
kerme^  id.,  whence  A.-i3.  kgrmel,  £.  bamel  of  fruit. 

[SMERT,  adj.     I.  Smart,  quick,  nimble,  S. 

2.  Sharp,  keen,  qnick-witted,  ready  in  answer, 
S. 

8.  Sore,  severe;  as,  a  smert  /icihn,  a  severe 
'  beating,  Clydes. 

4.  Well  formed,  good-looking,  well  dressed, 
trig ;  as,  a  smert  wee  leddie^  ibid.] 

[To  Sbiert,  r.  a.  and  n.    1.  To  smart,  feel 
sore,  suffer. 

2.  To  smarten,  urge  on ;  to  punish,  Clydes.] 

[Smertlt,  ado.     Quickly,  soon,  Barbour,  v. 
596.] 

[Smertness,  e.     Used  in  each  of  the  senses 
of  the  adj.^  S.] 

SMERyY,a((/.     Savoury,  S.  B. 

Kae  henny  belk  that  I  did  ever  pree. 
Did  taste  see  tweet  and  smervv  unto  me. 

Routs  Hdenorti  p.  103. 

Perhapa  from  laL  amier.    V.  Smeroh. 

The  priest  said  grace,  and  a*  the  thrang  fell  tee, 
And  ply'd  their  cutties  at  the  amervif  bree. 

iton*$  UeUnore,  p.  116. 


Smervjf^  however,  retains  the  form,  of  Dan.  marv, 
inarrow,  with  the  letter  a  prefixed,  which  is  common  in 
words  of  Gothic  origin. 

SMETII,  adj.  ^  Smooth*  Sa.\.  smethy  aequus 
planus  ;**  S.O.     Wyntown  uses  smet/i  in  this 

oCiiac* 

SMETH,  ».    A  smith. 

Amang  thame  self  thay  grisly  stn^thit  grete 
With  mekle  force  did  forge,  peyne,  sn<l  bete,  &c. 

Doug.  VirgU,  258,  23. 

SMEUCII  (gutt.),  8.  I.  Fume,  smoke, 
smell,  Abenl. 

[2.  Thick,  drizzling  rain,  Banffs.] 

Gernu  ttkmauch,  id.  This  has  been  traced  to  Gr. 
wpuSx^tM,  cremare,  because  smolce  is  an  exhalation  from 
■omething  tliat  ia  burnt. 

[To  Smeuch,  V.  n.  1.  To  smoke,  fume ;  to 
bum  slowly,  causing  much  smoke,  BaniFs. 

2.  To  drizzle  very  thickly,  ibid.] 

[Smeuciiie,  SMErciiiN,  adj.  Very  smoky, 
emitting  much  sinokc  ;  drizzly,  ibid.] 

[To  Smeuchtek,  r.  n.  To  burn  slowly  with 
much  smoke :  to  drizzle  slowly,  ibid. ;  part. 
pr.  emeuchierin  is  used  also  as  an  adj. 

[Smeuchter,  9.  A  slowly  burning,  much 
smoking  fire ;  also,  a  slight  drizzling  rain, 
ibid.] 

SMEW Y,arf;.    Savoury,  S.B.     Gl.  Shirr. 

This  aeems  allied,  as  Sibb.  obeervea,  to  Tout. 
tmaeckelkkt  grati  aaporia. 

SMICK,  8.  1.  ExpL  "a  shot,  a  tincture^  S.B., 
GL  Tarras.     Snot  seems  an  error  for  spot. 

Germ.  §ekmack,  nota,  contumelia,  ignominia ;  aa  an 
adj.y  Tilia ;  fVanc  Bckmnch'en,  vilescere  :  Yilipendere. 

[2.  Anj-thing  small,  dainty,  faint,  or  worthless, 
Banffs.] 

To  SMIDDLE,  v.  a.  and  n.  1.  To  conceal,  to 
smuggle,  work  by  stealth,  Ayrs. 

'*  Aye  ire  may  hide  the  vile  acnrrivaig, — an'  hiddle 
an'  mniddle  the  deeds  o'  darkness."  St.  Patrick,  iii. 
905. 

Formed  aa  if  a  frequentati\'e  from  Su.-G.  smyg-a,  lal. 
myug-a,  aenaim  penetrare ;  whence  £.  smuggle. 

SMIDDY,  8.    A  smith's  workshop,  S.  Rudd. 

**Some  of  the  monks  and  friars,  belonging  to  the 
different  convents,  were  sure  to  come  to  the  smiddg  to 
converse  with  their  grooma  and  to  hear  the  news.'*  R. 
Gilhaize,  i.  4. 

**  Scot,  smithy  or  smiddy,  a  smith's  work-house ;  ** 
Rndd.  GL  Bat  smifldg  is  the  general  pronunciation. 
Smiihy  may  nearly  express  that  of  Absrdeenshire. 

— See  I  Joined  the  smiddy  thrang. 
On  hearth  to  ease  my  sockets. 

A,  ScotCs  Poems,  1803,  p.  64. 

Sw.  smedia,  id.  A.-S.  smiththe,  fabrile  ;  from  Su.-G. 
smid-a,  A.-S.  smUh-ian,  cudere,  to  strike.  Junius  (Gl. 
Goth.)  derives  the  r.  from  smithy  planus  ;  because  one 
part  of  a  smith's  work  is,  by  beating  or  otherwise,  to 
make  things  smooth. 
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SmETH, «.    Abhxl 

"Besitlet  here  are — Geese,  Gcwsander,  Duck,  and 
MaUnl,  Teal,  Smi^Jh,  Widgeon,"  ftc.  Fraiick*!  Nor- 
them  Memoirs,  p.  181. 

This,  I  suppose,  is  an  errai.  for  Snylh,  q.  v. 

To  SMIKKEK,  v.  n.  '<  To  smile  in  a  seduc- 
ing manner,**  Sibb.  OL  Dan.  ftnufre,  to 
flatter,  to  wheedle^  to  -fondle,  &c.     Wolfif. 

Tent,  smfeck-eu,  blandiri ;  whence  Aiuerrkf.r,  adulator, 
blandiloquens.  8w.  ttmilr'a,  blandiri,  Seren.  A.-S. 
tmerC'iaHf  may  be  different  in  form,  merely  from  trans- 
position. Although  this  word  is  not  nioiitioned  by 
Johns.,  Bailey  aua  8eix*u.  give  it  as  £. 

[SMILLy  f.  In  smill^  in  small  pieces,  Shell. 
Dan.  smxiUy  a  small  piece.] 

SMIOK,  «.  •*  A  dish  of  good  food  f  Gall. 
Enc. 

To  Smiok,  r.  ft.  "Tp  feast  on  the  best;** 
ibid. 

Allied  motst  probably  to  Teut.  mnaeclxn,  sapcre,  gus- 
tare,  and  its  cognates,  as  Isl.  smocL'hh,  gustatio. 

SMIKCELIX,  s.  The  Mya  Tnincata,  a 
shell-fishy  Shetl. 

"  M.  Truncata,  Smirctfin  ;— is  found  in  considerable 
quantities  ou  sandy  beaches,  at  low  water.'*  Ednion- 
8lone*8  Zetl.,  ii.  321. 

To  SJIIRD,  V.  a.    To  gibe,  Ayrs. 

Isl.  sma,  parvus,  and  onl,  verbum  ;  q.  to  use  small  or 
contemptuous  language.  Su.-6.  gi/ea  ord  aignifies 
opprobrio  lacessere. 

SMISIKIN,  Smeeuiki.v,  #.  A  hearty-  kiss, 
S.  smurachiUf  Fife.  Perhaps  from  Su.-G. 
Mtnirk'aj  to  caress. 

To  SillRK,  v.  a.     To  beat,  to  swinge,  Aberd. 

•  To  SMIRK,  r.  «,     [To  smile].     ''To  look 

affectedly  soft  or  kind  ;''  Johns. 

The  term  in  S.  properly  signifies  to  smile,  strictly 
retaining  the   sense    of    A.tS.    tmerc-ian^   subridere. 

Smirk,  S^iirkle,  Smirtle,  «.  A  smile,  a 
suppressed  laugh,  S. 

[Smirldt,  SmirlU,  properly  signify  a  f;entle  or  sup- 
pressed smile,  but  arc  applied  very  generally  to  faint 
or  suppressed  laughter.] 

TIs  night— an'  the  moon's  bluiihing  smirelfs  appear, 
Thzo*  the  trees,  sprinkling  gowd  on  the  lavpi. 

DoiuUd  and  Flora,  p.  116. 

Smirkie,  Smirkie-faced,  adj.  Having  a 
blithe,  good-natured,  smiling  countenance, 
S.A. 

To  Smikkle,  S.MIRTLE,  Smurtle,  i\  n. 
To  laugh  in  a  supprcssed  wav,  S. 

**  As  this  was  said,  Lethingtoun  umirklit,  and  spack 
•ecretlie  to  the  Queue  inliireiir,  quhat  it  was  the  Tabill 
hard  not."    Knox's  Hist,  p.  342. 

Experience  then  smyrldiny  »niyld, 
We  are  na  bairns  to  be  bt^yld, 
Quoil  he,  and  schuke  his  lietd. 

.    Cherric  and  Sfae,  st.  77. 

VOL.  IV. 


[URL,  «.      [1.    A   mocking   smile, 
laugh,  Loth.,  Clydcs. 


Away  they  went,  tlttin  Wallace  did  revive, 
And  leugh,  and  BtniiiVd  at  them  in  IiIm  Hleeve. 

UamUtotVs  IVallaett  P>  VL 
And  now  I  think  I  may  be  cocky. 
Since  fortune  ha-H  tmurtrd  on  me. 

Sonq,  RoM*$  Udenore,  p.  144. 

Smiridt  is  most  commonly  used ;  smirtle  is  merely  a 
oorr. 

Smirkle,  Smirtle,  Smurtle,  «.  A  smile, 
Aberd. 

At  last  an'  lang  came  ben  the  mutton. 
When  ilka  tacttLsmirtte  put  ou. 

n\  Axttie't  Talfs,  p.  a 

Smirl,  Smurl,  a. 
sneering 

2.  A  roguish  or  mischievous  trick ;  as,  **  Til 
play  him  a  amitl  for  that  yet,"  Teviotd. 
This  is  nearly  synon.  with  Pliskie. 

He  reaves  his  wife  o'  caxh,  an'  claes, 
Then  takes  le^-bale,  an'  afThe  gaest. 
An'  in  some  distant  place,  wi*  ease 
Plays  the  same  tniirL 

T,  ScotCs  Poems,  p.  S87. 

A  dimin.  from  Germ,  aehnuer-tn,  illudere,  risu  notare, 
ant  alia  quacnnque  contumelia  verbali  atliccrc;  A.-S. 
fri-smer-taa  **  illudere,  irridere,  subsaunare,  dehonorare, 
— to  mock,  to  scoffe  at,  to  taunt,  to  scorne,  to  dishonour 
or  disgrace;**  Somncr.  Hence  binnerknd,  illnsor,  a 
mocker,  bismor,  opprobrium,  Ac.  As  «i»^r-aff,  and 
bUmerian  also  signify  illinere,  poUuere,  to  stain,  to 
bedaub.  Wachter  justly  views  the  term  as  extended  to 
derision  ;  *'  because  scoffers  resemble  those  who  throw 
dirt  at  others,**  in  order  to  be<1aub  them. 

[To  Smirl,  Smurl,  r.  n.  To  smirk,  smile,  or 
laugh  in  a  mocking  or  mischievous  spirit. 
Loth.,  Clydcs.] 

SMIRR,  s.    Butter,  Shetl. 

Isl.  Su.-G.  and  Dan.  smloer,  butyruin.  But  this  seems 
merely  a  secondary  sense ;  A.  -S.  $mero,  ttmeni^  denoting 
fat,  grease  ;  and  the  Isl.  and  Su.-G.  terms,  also  Teut. 
tmeer,  and  Germ,  schmer,  having  the  same  general 
signification. 

The  root  is  probably  mearg,  medulla.     V.  Smeaoh. 

[SillRSIT,  adj.  Having  white  round  the 
mouth  ;  applied  to  sheep,  Shetl.] 

[SMURTLE,  s.    V.  Smirkle.] 

SillT,  «.     A  clashing  noise,  from  E.  smile, 

She  heard  s  stutt  o*  bridle  reins. 

She  wi.>h'd  might  be  for  good. 

Lonl  WiUiaui,  Minstrehif  Bonier,  iil  265. 

To  SillT,  Smyt,  r.  a.  1.  To  stain,  to  pol- 
lute, to  contaminate. 


•Bot  Memprys 


Stnyttvd  wes  wytlit  niony  wyA. 

Wifntown,  ill  3.  12i. 
t.e.,  stained  with  many  a  vice. 

Of  Edw.  I.,  in  reference  to  his  false  conduct  in  pre- 
tending to  act  as  arbiter  in  choosing  a  king  for  Scot* 
land,  it  is  said  : — 

Tbare  he  beycht  thanu*,  wyth  lawte, 
Thare  cas  to  gcr  decK*ryt  hu. 
Hys  I}*!!!  lawte  nevyrtlieles 
lie  nnuUytl  thare  in  hin  process. 

Ibid.,  viii.  5.  92. 
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2.  To  infect,  as  with  a  contagious  disorder. 

**  That  the  Bischopis,  OfSciallid.  and  Dcuis  inauyre 
diligentlie  in  tliair  visitatioun  of  ilk  parochc  kirk,  gif 
ony  he  #m«^/if  with  lipper."  Acta  Ja.  I.  1527,  c  118. 
Kd.  156a. 

A.-S.  •mli-an^  Sa.-0.  rnnUt-a,  Belg.  «mr/^r»,  DoUaero, 
inqninare.  The  original' idea  is  to  besmear,  Moes.-0. 
hlmmaU,  tnanxit.  Sil-G.  mnitt-a,  also  signifies  to  in- 
fect.   Hence  Mtrnttosam,  contagious,  A. -8.  smitting,  id. 

Smit,  Smyt,  Smyte,  «.     LA  stain  literally 
used. 

Thair  men  aI«o  mon  be  bot  sinyt  or  smoit 

BammUgne  Poetns,  p.  142. 

Smaill  sweit  smaragile,  smelling  but  miH  of  smot 

/6ui.,  p.  202. 

2.  A  stain,  in  a  moral  sense. 

Bot  Qohat  at  sal  be  put  io  write 
Of  falftbeid  sail  here  nakyn  smute. 

IVgnimim,  ix.  20.  54. 

A.-S.  wmltia,  Belg.  wmette^  macula.    Y.  Smot. 

SuiTCil,  f.      I.    A  stain,  a  ai>eck,  Clydes., 
Ettr.  For. 

8.  Used  also  in  a  moral  sense,  a  slur ;  ibid. 

From  the  same  origin  with  Smit,  or  immediately 
from  SiL-Q.  wmuU-a,  contaminare. 

SMiTTlx'y  adj.     Same  with  Smittle^  Abcrd. 

Smittle,   adj.      Infectious,   contagious,  S. ; 
tmiitin^  Ahcrd. 

llic  covetous  infatuatiou 
~  Was  umittle  out  o'er  all  the  nation. 

Rammy's  Poems,  L  331. 

Be^.  tmeUetiel,  id.  A.  Bor.  nnUtlrUh, 

When  Monseir  gaid  mto  his  mess. 
Into  ane  gallerie  neir  besyde, 
Thair  warn  tlii»  baiie  bischope  byde, 
Sayiuff,  forsuith,  it  was  not  nnittel. 
Leg.  Bp,  SL  AndroU,  Poems  Sixteenth  Cent,,  p.  333. 

*'  To  mnUae,  to  infect ; "  Ray. 

Smittlexess,  8.    Infectiousness,  S. 

Smittral,  €idj.     Same  with  Smittle^  Fife. 

SMITCHCOCK,  9.  A  grilled  or  broiled 
chicken,  Aberd. 

From  Germ,  tchmitz-en,  to  soil  or  smut,  q.  a  cock 
discoloured  with  the  smoke  in  broiling;  unless  it  be 
from  Tout,  tmets-en,  smeUch-en,  to  feast,  epulari, 
Ugnrire,  Kilian.  It  may,  however,  be  a  ludicrous 
designation,  as  containing  a  play  on  the  Germ,  word 
ammts/coch,  a  paltry  or  dirty  cook. 

•  SillTH,  9.    A  blacksmith,  S. 

**  About  this  time  he  came  to  Garfield,  in  the  parish 
of  Mauchlin,  to  the  House  of  Matthew  Hog,  a  smith  to 
his  trade.**    Walker's  Peden,  p.  67, 

To  SMIT  TIIOUMS.  To  fonn  a  contract  by 
each  party  wetting  the  fore-part  of  his 
thumb  with  tlie  point  of  his  tongue,  and 
then  amithujoT  pressing  the  thumbs  together, 
which  confirms  tlie  bargain.  *'  Weet  (i.e., 
wet)  thumbs/*  is  also  used  S. 

SlflT-TiiU3iB$,  s.  An  ancient  pledge  for  the 
fulfilment  of  a  bargain,  ibid. 


This  is  obviously  the  same  with  TiirMD-i.U'KiNO,  q. 
T.  Smit  is  not  to  be  viewed,  I  apprehend,  as  synon. 
with  E.  smite,  q.  strike  hands ;  but  to  be  traced  to 
Su.-G.  smitt-a,  Isl.  smet-a,  Moes-G.  smait'an,  illinere  ; 
q.  anoint  or  besmear  thumbs. 

To  this  expression  another  is  added ;  "  Now,  keep 
▼our  day,  or  Til  drap  a  bane  in  the  wall/'  i.e.,  drop  a 
Done  in  the  well.  When  the  person,  who  gave  his 
right  hand  as  pledging  himsolf  for  tlie  fulfihnent  of  his 
paction,  failed  to  do  so  ;  he  wlio  was  disappointed,  took 
a  bone,  and  having  spit  upon  it  in  tok(?n  of  hiH  givinc 
over  the  otlier  party  to  all  the  direful  consequences  of 
breach  of  faith,  dropt  the  bone  into  the  deepest  draw- 
well  in  the  neigh bourhoo<l,  there  to  remain  ami  rot. 
As  this  bone  decaycil,  it  was  su|>er8titiously  believed 
that  the  hand  pledged  would,  in  similar  gradation, 
shrink,  and  decay,  and  ultimately  drop  off. 

[Another  form  of  thunil)-ple<lging  is  still  usc<l,  in 
which  the  pledger  simply  presents  the  thumb  of  the 
right  hand  and  says  "Therc*s  my  thoum,  I'll  ne'er 
beguile  ye.") 

SMLEFANGEK,  s.  [Ernit.  for  Smel-fanyer, 
fry-catcher,  Orkn.  Dan.  smule,  small 
thing;  fange^  to  catch.     V.  Smill.] 

Avis  anate  domestica  minor,  piscilnis  victitans. 
SmUJanqer  dicta  est,  dorso  nigricantc.  Si>>l>.  Soot., 
p.  22. 

Like  Holland's  description  of  the  Scarth  : 

—The  Scarth  a /i/sh'/angar^ 
And  that  a  perfyte. 

Houlate,  l  14. 

SMOCII,  (gutt.),  8.  The  stifling  smoke  that 
comes  from  the  burning  of  wet  rotten  wood, 
especially  when  newly  put  on  the  fire,  Roxb. 

To  SMOCily  r.  n.  To  burn  and  smoke  like 
wood  of  this  description,  ibid. 

From  the  guttural  pronunciation,  this  term  would 
teem  to  retain  the  sound  of  Dan.  stnoeg-er,  to  smoke. 

To  SiMOCIIEK,  (gutt.),  r.  w.  To  breathe 
with  difficulty ;  as,  **  Smochertn  \vV  the 
cauld,"  having  a  great  struggle  in  breath- 
ing in  consequence  of  a  severe  cold,  Aberd. ; 
synon.  Smore^  S. 

Perhaps  merely  a  change  of  Srnore  by  the  insertion 
of  the  guttural. 

[SMOD,  Smud,  f.  A  dirty  speck  or  mark, 
Slietl.  Dan.  rmudSf  Sw.  smuts^  id. ;  E. 
8fnuL^ 

SMOGIIIE,  (gutt.),  adj.  Close, implying  the 
idea  both  of  mist  and  of  sultriness,  Fife. 

This  seems  originally  the  same  with  E.  J/oXr//,  Mttf/i/g, 
Isl.  mHQtfa,  aer  succidus  et  nubilo  humidus  ;  G.  Andr., 
p.  181. 

[SMOILTER,  Smuilter,  8.  Things  that 
are  small  of  their  kind,  a  collection  of  small 
things,  Slietl.  Dan.  smukt  a  small  piece  or 
fragment.] 

[SMOIRD,  part.  pa.  Smothered,  Lyndsav, 
Thrie  Estatis,  I.  3224.] 

SMOIT,  *.  Expl.  as  denoting  one  who  talks 
obscenely,  Gall.  Encycl. ;  evidently  allied 
to  E.  smutty. 
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[SMOITY,  s.    A  woollen  niglit-cap,  Slictl.] 
SMOKE,  s.     A   beautiful   figure   used,  in 
some  Northern  couutics^  to  denote  an  in- 
habited house,  S; 

••In  1680,-80  many  families  pcrialied  for  want^ 
«liat»  for  6  piUea  in  a  well  inhabited  extent,  within  the 
year  there  waa  not  a  smoke  remaining.  r.  Dathil, 
llorayn.  Invern.  Stoti«t.  Ace,  iv.  316.        ,  .     c,     ^ 

The  idiom,  is  Gael,  but  it  is  also  used  in  Sa.-G. 
Boek  not  only  denotes  smoke,  but  a  dwelling,  ^otat 
domicilium,  focuni :  unde.  betala  fotr  hcarie  roek,  pro 
qnavis  domo  vel  familia  vectigal  pendere  ;  Ihrc. 

SMOLT,  Smout,  adj.     Fair,  clear,  mild,  ap- 
plied to  the  weather. 

Mirrie  madlnis,  think  not  long ; 

The  wedclcr  u  fair  and  smolt. 

Peblis  to  the  Plag,  st  «. 

Syne  gyf  brycht  TiUn  list  to  schaw  his  face,— 
llskand  the  hc4iinnys  fare,  clere  and  nchene, 
The  weddir  suiout,  the  fyrmaraent  »«f?i"H— -«  «- 

JMfug.  I  irgtl,  472,  28. 

A.-8.  smolt,  aerenus,  plaiidus ;  amolt  tctdtr,    Teui. 
gmoet  weJer,  aura  tepida.     Belg.  smout,  blandoa. 

SlklOLT,  Smelt,  Smqlte,  «.      1.  The  term 
used  to  denote  the  fry  of  sahnon,  S.  smatiL 

••  His  Grace— ratifies  and  apprieves  the  former  actes 
■aid  for  punishing  of  slayers  of  read  fish.  »wio//w,  and 
frie  of  all  fishes  in  forbidden  time."    Acts  James  A  L. 

••They  [salmon  fry]  are  called  samlets,  and  some- 
tiaics  smelU,  but  are  generally  known  among  our 
country  people  by  the  name  of  salmon  fnouU.  l>r. 
Walker,  Prize  Essays  Highland  Society  for  S.,  n.  3ol. 

la  not  this  Icametl  naturalist  mistaken  m  apply mc  to 
thcm^the  name  samK  ^hich  properly  denotes  a  dia- 
tinct  species?    V.  Par.  h  ♦i.:^^ 

Ferfaape  from  [Dan.  nrnftfe,  Sw.  smula,  a  smaU  thmg, 
A  erambi  because  of  the  smallnesa  of  their  size. 

2.  Metaph.  used  to  denote  a  child,  S. 

To  SMOO,  V.  n.  To  smile  in  a  placid  or  be- 
nignant manner,  Fife  ;  Sinuey  Loth. 

Smoo,  /.     A  smile  of  this  description,  ibid. 
Tbe  idea  is  not  very  distant  from  that  of  Germ. 
tekmeidkeM,  blandiri ;  Dan.  smy-er,  id.    V.  Smuc 

[SMOOCHTEK,  s.  and  r.    V.  Smeuchter.] 

To  SMOOK,  Smuik,  v.  a.  To  suffocate  by 
means  of  sulphur;  a  term  applied  to  the 
barbarous  mode  of  destroying  bees  in  order 
to  gain  their  honey ;  or,  as  it  is  expressed, 
to  put  them  doun,  Teviotd.    V.  Smeek. 

Tent,  smoock-en,  smuijck-eii,  fumare;  Germ,  schmtueh- 
em,  fnnio  necai-e,  Wachter. 

[To  SMOOK,  r.  a.  and  n.     1.  To  put  away, 

to  hide,  to  conceal,  West  of  S. 
2.  To  fit  or  draw  on,  as  a  glove  or  stocking, 

'  Slietl.] 
8.  To  $mook  abouty  to  go  about  clandestinelv, 

seeking  to  pilfer  any  thing  that  is  exposed, 

S. 


Smookie,  ad!.     Pilfering,  addicted  to  petty 
thieving,  ibid. 

[S.MOOKIT,  adj.  Sly,  cunning,  artful,  Shetl.] 
8U.-G.  tmug-a,  sensim  penetrare,  reptondo  se  pene- 
tiare ;  IsL  smjwja,  penetrare.  repero  ;  furtim  percep- 
Uie ;  Verel.  lud.  :  smuna,  nina,  a  chink,  a  place 
which  can  bo  entered  by  creeping.  A.-S.  «'*«l/«"» 
exacUy  corresponds  ;  "serpere,  to  creep  by  little  and 
lUUe/Somner.  helg.  sfnuutf-^^,  ^\t^  io  m^devhand 
Sewel.  Hence  E.  smurjule.  Ih™  views  sm^ui,  little,  as 
tue  origin ;  Wachter  prefers  Isl.  miuk,  hwnilis,  of  myj/- 
ia,  humiliaro. 

To  S^IOOL,  Smyle,  v.  a.     To   secure  by 
anderhand  means,  to  filch,  Ettr.  For. 

A  -S.  smeal,  subtilis  ;  or  a  dimin.  from  snwgan,  ser- 
pe^ropUf^  whence  ;,>iir:/./«.  .rabbits.  Belf.  *«|«y^ 
S,^7moke  hiddenly,  is  used  in  a  sense  nearly  allied. 
^^smfHltiets  qmads;  There's  a  contriving  under- 
hand of  some  evil  design  j  SeweL 

To  SXIOOST,  V.  n.    To  burn  gradually  away, 

without  blazing,  Roxb.    V.  Smuist. 
[To  SMOOT,  V.  a.    To  hide  stealthily,  Shetl. 

V.  S3IOOK.] 

rSMOOTEKiN,  Smouterin,  part.  adj.  Con- 
coaling  a  thing  in  order  to  gain  some  private 
end,  ibid.] 

SMOOTRIKIN,  adj.  Tiny  and  active ;  a 
fondling  epithet. 

My  UtUe  wee  smoolrikiH  mous.      ^^  ^ 
[Used  also  as  a  *.,  a  puny  person  or  animal,  Banff*.] 

rSMORA,  a.      Clover,  Shetl.     Dan.   smar, 

butter :    probably  because  clover  enriches 

the  milk  of  cows  fed  on  it.] 
To  SMORE,  Smure,  Smoir,  r.  a.     1.  To 

smother,  to  suffocate  with  smoke,  b.  i>moarj 

Westmorel. ;  smoorej  Lancash. 

••He  was  sae  browden'd  npon't  [his  pipe],  that  he 
was  Uke  to  smore  us  a'  in  the  coach  wi»  tte  very  ewder 
o't"    Journal  from  London,  p.  21. 

O  E.  id.  "I  nnore,  I  strangle  one,  or  stop  bis 
brethe.  Je  suffoque.  I  was.almoste  m*.m/ in  my 
Jbedde  to  nyght."    Palsgr.  B.  iii.  I.  365.  a. 

2.  To  suffocate,  to  choke,  to  suppress. 

"The  carefulnes  of  this  world,  and  the  de^'ajt^'jjj** 
of  riches,  rnnorh  the  wonl  that  it  bens  na  fruU.      -Abp 
Hamiltoun's  Catechismc.  Ip.  *?J-  '-  b.      By  this 
term  he  renders  SHfocat  in  the  \  ulgatc. 

3.  To  extinguish.     Smure  the  candle,  put  it 
out,  Aberd. 

4.  To  conceal,  to  hide,  S. 


1  sal  help  to  '-^-^J^-^%lfXim^  87. 

Therefoir  gif  thou  has  ene,  behald 

How  they  wald  s.noU  thy  faiue^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^, 

5.  Applied  to  the  prevention  of  legal  prosecu- 
tion or  punishment.     To  smoir  (he  law. 

—••That  thay  sail  tok  «a  bud  nor  money  for  judg- 
ment tot  donf,  or  not  to  be  done,  throw  the  quhilTc 
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4k4  fait  mav  be  tmoirU,  or  juitice  renuuie  onezeciite.'' 
Ulbwr't  Prftct.,  p.  647,  648. 
A.-S.  Mmor-aHf  Tent.  «moor-<ii,  luffocare,  extiugnen. 

To  Smore,  Smure,  v.  ft.  To  suffocate.  1 
w€u  Hie  to  smore :  I  was  in  danger  of  being 
suffocated,  S. 

H«  mid  haae  place  emangU  the  laif. 
That  Ilk  hie  bonoar  tuld  not  tmurt, 
OoMUerioff  what  be  did  indare. 

L^ndaa^t  Squyer  Ueldrum,  1594,  A.  iL  b. 

[Smqre,  Smure,  Smoir,  ».  I.  A  stifling 
■moke  or  atmospliere,  Loth.,  Clydes., 
Banffs. 

2.  Snow  falling  or  drifting  in  a  close  stifling 
manner,  ibid. 

S.  A  close  drizzling  mist :  clouds  of  mist  or 
of  dust  in  motion,  ibid.] 

4.  A  smore  of  rotn,  close  small  rain,  with- 
out wind,  Fife ;  the  same  with  Smurr^  q.  v, 
Henc*c, 

Smorie,  adj.  A  morie  day,  a  day  distin- 
gaished  hj  close  small  rain  without  wind, 
A  close  atmosphere,  Fife. 

Smor'd  thow.    V.  Thow. 

SMOT,  Smote,  Smoit,  ».  1.  A  stain,  in  a 
general  sense,  synon.  smad,  S.  B. 

Ibair  men  aLio  moa  be  bot  smyt  or  tmoit. 

BanntUytu  Poemt^  p.  142. 

**8mmi^  eorraption  occasioned  by  mildew  ;"  Lord 
Hailee  Hot  this  eense  iieems  too  mach  limited,  as  the 
Im  is  bare  need.  The  phrase  appears  to  have  been 
proverbial,  denoting  pollution  of  any  kind. 

8*  Apparently,  the  mouldiness  which  gathers 
OD  what  is  kept  in  a  damp  place.  V •  Smit,  «• 

5.  The  distinguishing  mark  put  on  sheep,  by 
means  of  ruddle  or  otherwise,  S.  A. 

4*  A  certain  number  of  sheep  marked  in  one 
way  is  caHed  a  stnot, 

5,  Moral  pollution;  a  stain  affecting  the 
character. 

^ — "'Owr  soaerane  Lord,  and  his  noble  procenitouris 
kiaais  of  Scotland,  4  liegis  of  the  samin,  has  bene  first 
V  at  the  leist  with  the  first  that  euire  acceptit  the 
xirtiB  faith,  and  bene  maist  obedient  sonnis  to  oure 
haly  faderis  the  papis  of  Rome,  and  the  auctorite 
apoetolik,  without  ony  manere  of  amot,  Yiolaciaune,  or 
MectMMUie,"  4c.  Acts  Ja.  V.  1535,  Ed.  1814,  p.  335. 
*'We  naist  hnmelie  and  emestlie  beseikis  thy 
If ajestie— to  Inke  in  the  mirrour  underwryttin  set  up 
be  the  finger  of  God, — quhairin  every  stait  may  see  his 
SMol.".    Winyet's  First  Tractat,  Keith's  Hist.  App. 

aoa, 

lancash.  •*tmU^  tmut,  a  black  spot ; "  GI. 
8ii.-6.  anmfs.  Germ,  itehmutz,  macula,  sordes.     V. 
8mai». 

To  Shot,  Smott,  v.  a.  1.  To  stain,  in 
whatever  way. 

^— Bebald  thame  gmottit  quite 

Of  bis  rede  blnde,  and  bornys  theron  out  smyte. 

Doug.  VirgU,  141,  23. 


— Luvaris  snld  be  Teill  and  trew  ; 
And  ladeifl  nuld  all  thingis  eschew, 
That  ma  thair  honor  tmol, 

SeoU^  Ckrm^  &  P.,  iii.  154. 

2.   To  mark  with  ruddle,  tar,  &c.,  S.    V. 

SlfAD»  V. 

SMOTTRrr,  part.  pa.    Besmeared. 

His  nmUtrit  habit  oner  his  scbuMeris  Udder, 
Hang  pcuagely  kuyt  with  ane  knot  togidder. 

Doug,  Virga,  178,  47. 

8ordidus»  Virg.    V.  Besmottiut. 

SMOUPSIE,  s.     A  stripling,  a  youth,  one 
not  fully  grown,  S.  B. 

To  SMOUSTEB,  v.  n.    To  eat  clandestine- 
ly, Fife. 

Germ,  imotiss-tfir,  compotare  ;  or  Teut.  tmuyatrr'tn, 
given  as  synon.  with  smecr^en,  which  signifies  pri- 
ily  to  anoint,  and  secondarily  to  play  the  glutton. 


q.  to  grease  the  entrails. 

SMOUT,  adj.  Fair»  clear,  mild ;  applied  to 
the  weather.    V.  Smolt. 

SMOUT,  ».  1.  The  fry  of  sahnoii.  V. 
Smolt,  8. 

}.  A  small  trout  of  the  speckled  kind,  Fife. 

8.  Any  creature  small  in  size,  often  used  for 
a  diminutive  person,  S. 

[SMOUTERIN,  part.  adj.  V.  under  Smoot.] 

To  SMOUTTER,  v.  n.  To  eat  often, 
although  little  at  a  time,  S.  B. 

Sa.-G.  amuU-a,  pitissare,  to  taste  by  little  and  little. 
Hoe  derives  the  v.  from  sntaa,  parvus;  "for  what," 
•ays  be,  "is  it  to  sip,  but  by  amaU  though  frequent 
taatings  to  prolong  the  pleasures  of  the  appetite  ?'* 

[SMUCK,  8.  1.  A  woollen  shoe,  made  of 
several  folds  of  cloth  quilted  together, 
Shetl. 

2.  A  contemptible  person,  ibid.;  8muggart, 
Banffs.] 

SBIUDDOCH,  9.  **  A  bad  burning  fire- 
more  smoke  than  blaze ; "  Gall.  Enc.  Gael. 
tmud^  vapour,  smoke  ;  ammd-amj  to  smoke. 

[SMUE,  9.  Thick,  stifling  smoke;  close, 
drizzling  rain,  Banffs.] 

[To  S5IUE,  V.  n.    To  smoke;  to  drizzle,  ibid.] 

[Smueie,  adj.     Close  and  drizzling,  ibid.] 

To  SMUE,  S.UL'DG£,  Smuog,  r.  a.  and  n. 
[1.  To  squeeze  through  a  narrow  place, 
Shetl. 

2.  To  strip  off,  to  pull  off,  ibid. 

3.  To  slip  away  stealtliily,  ibid.] 

4.  To  laugh  in  one's  sleeve,  to  laugh  in  a 
clandestnie  way,  Loth.     Dumf.  Roxb. 
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Boowderdoupe  cam  to  our  dwallin/ 

And.  wi*  serious  smudffin*  leuk, 
Spisr'd  at  Auoty,  sin  tlie  Callao 

Wanted  either  cie|is  or  crook. 

Remains  of  NUhsdalc  Song,  p.  104. 

Then  with  new  keenoes-i  wad  they  caper, 
He  sliely  tmiMd  to  see  them  vaper, 
And,  if  some  glakit  girl  should  suapper, 
HeM  gi'  a  wink,  &a 

Poetical  Museum,  p.  61. 

It  is  frequently  eonjoine<l  with  the  v.  to  Laiich.  It 
ia  nndentood  aa  often  used  to  denote  an  attempt  to 
snppreaa  risibilitv  ;  or  at  least  to  guard  it  from  the 
obaervation  of  others,  Ettr.  For. 

"Na,  ye  needna  smndtje  and  laugh  at  me  now, 
Janet;  for  its  true.**  Blackw.  Mag.,  Mar.  1823,  p. 
S12. 

To  "nnudge,  to  try  to  suppress  smiles,  or  laugh- 
ing ;*' OalL  £nc. 

Smudge,  Smuo,  s,  A  suppressed  laugli, 
Loth.,  Roxb^  Clydes. ;  often  **  a  smudge  o* 
a  laugh.** 

Germ,  sehmutt-en^  aubridere,  blande  et  placide  ridere. 
Wachter  seeks  a  Gr.  origin ;  ftctSta^tf,  id.  But  it  is 
undoubtedly  allied  to  8u.-G.  smt/str-fi,  renidere, 
aubridere.    The  radical  term  seems  to  be  mi/it-a,  id. 

To  SMUG,  r.  w.  Expl.  **  to  toy  amorously ; 
to  embrace,  as  if  smuggling  enjoyment;" 
Picken's  Gl.,  Ayrs. 

Well  cuddle  baith  aman^  the  fug, 
An*,  while  we  hug,  an'  kiss,  an  smug, 
I'll  baud  thee  firm  by  ilka  lug, 
An*  ca'  thee  my  ain  Davy. 

Picken*9  Poems,  I  176. 

A.-S.  smug-an,  serpere,  '*to  creep  by  little  and 
little ; "  IsL  smiug-a,  id.  Su.-G.  smyga,  sensim  pene- 
trare,  reptando  se  insinuare.  Ihre  views  the  E.  term 
smuggle  as  allied. 

Smugly,  adj.  "  Amorous,  sly,  being  at  the 
same  time  well  dressed  ;**  Sibb.  GJ. 

He  refers  to  Teut.  smeeckelieh,  blandus.  *Fix>m  the 
latter  idea,  however,  it  might  seem  allied  to  Su.-G. 
smjfck-a,  omare,  Belg.  smutfck-en.  Germ,  gchmuck-en; 
Su.^1.  srnueh,  Alem.  smug,  Isl.  smock-r,  pulcher, 
elegans,  E.  smug, 

[SMUGGAR,  Smuggart,  s.      1.   An  eel, 

Shetl. 
2.  A  little  person  with  a  disagreeable  temper, 

BanfFs.     V.  Smue,  r.] 

To  SMUIL,  17.  n.  To  sneak ;  to  smuil  awa^j 
to  sneak  away.  Loth. 

Isl.  smiug-a,  Su.-G.  smyg-a,  to  sneak  into  comers, 
Seren. ;  A.-S.  smig-an,  serpere,  whence  smygela,  cuni- 
culi. 

[SMUILTER,  8.    V.  Smoilter.] 

[Smuiltie,  8.  A  lot  of  odds  and  ends  or 
small  things  ;  also,  the  rabble,  Shetl. 

Dan.  smaa,  little,  small,  mean.] 

[SMUIN,  part.  adj.  Sly,  sneaking,  Orkn. 
V.  Smue.] 

To  SMUIST,  Smoost,  v.  n.  1.  To  be  in  a 
smouldering  state ;  as,  *'  to  smuist  and 
bum,"  Clydes.,  Ettr.  Fgr. 


For,  if  they  raise  the  taxen  higher. 
They'll  set  alunt  that  smftoMliu*  fire. 

Mogg't  Scot.  Pastot-alt,  p.  18. 

2.  To  emit  smoke  ;  "  Smuuted^  smoked ;  ** 
Gall.  Enc. 

Ir.  smnid'imi,  to  smoke. 

Smuist,  Smoost,  «.  1.  The  act  of  burning 
in  this  way,  Koxb. 

2.  A  smouldering  smell,  Clydes. 

3.  It  gives  the  idea  of  a  smell  that  threatens 
Suffocation,  :is  of  smoke  in  a  kiln,  of  sul- 
phur, &c.,  Koxb. 

4.  Also  applied  to  smoke  ;  ^*  Sinuut,  disagree- 
able smoke ; "  Gall.  Enc. 

This  must  be  radically  tlie  same  with  Smuah,  «.  1. 
Fife,  aiul  Smudge,  A.  Bor.      Ir.  Gael,  smuid,  vapour^ 
am^Le. 
To  Smuister,  r.  a.     To  smother;  applied  to 
air,  Clydes. 

Nae  sun  shines  there,  the  niochie  air 
Wi'  smuiateraH*  rowks  stinks  vyhl. 

Ballad,  Ediu.  Mag.,  Oct  1818,  p.  328. 
Undoubtedly  a  derivative  from  Smuitt. 

To  SMUKE,  S3IUIK,  r.  a.  and  w.  To  smoke, 
Roxb. ;  as,  «*  to  smuit  bees.**     V.  S3IOOK,  v. 

Smuke,  f.     Smoke,  ibid. 

[SMULE,  Smuil,  Smill,  8.  The  small 
pieces,  fragments,  leavings;  state  of  dis- 
integration ;  tn  sfiiillj  in  pieces,  Shetl. 
Dan.  smule^  a  small  particle.] 

[To  Smulr,  Smuil,  Smill,  r.  n.  1.  To 
crumble,  fall  in  pieces,  Clydes.,  Orkn. 

2.  To  slip  through  one's  fingei-s,  to  slip  away, 
ibid. 

3.  To  Mmnit  awa\  to  sneak  away,  to  slip  away 
stealthily.  Loth.] 

4.  To  8mut€  in,  to  use  wheedling  or  cajoling 
means.  One  who  curries  favour  with 
another,  is  said  to  smule  in  tct  him,  S. 

Smulachik,  adj.     Puny,  looking  poorly,  S.  B. 

Perhaps  from  Su.-G.  smola,  a  cnimb,  the  smallest 
part  of  any  thing,  Dan.  smu!e,  Isl.  mole,  id.  from  mol-a, 
contundcre,  confringere  ;  whence  our  mutin,  a  crumb. 
Gael.  smeUag,  however,  is  expl.  "a  pale  puny  female." 

To  mule  im  with  one,  8.  is  to  be  in  a  state  of  intimacy, 
literally,  to  crumble  into  the  same  dish  with  one.  A» 
SU.-G.  smul-a,  aignifies  to  crumble,  the  plirasc  might 
seem  originally  the  same.  Wideg.  renders  Sw.  emil-a, 
to  curry  favour;  to  fawn,  to  cringe.  Germ,  tichmeichl-en, 
bhuidiri,  blande  dictis  mulccro.  Mit  ttmelUiclten,  blan- 
dum,  Willeram ;  ersmiel-en,  bhmdiri. 

To  SMULT,  V.  a.  To  crop  very  short ;  as, 
•<  to  smuU  a  tree,"  to  cut  off  the  branches 
above  the  cleft;  "to  smult  the  head  of  a 
bairn,"  to  cut  its  hair  too  close,  Ayi*s. 

Su.-G.  smol-a,  comminuere  ;   smola,  smula,  pars  rei 
This  has  been  riewed  as  formed  from  «mo» 
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pMrriM,  ami  mofa,  ffngmentiiiii,  q.  what  rcmaiiis  after 
^ndiue.  I  can  icaroely  view  mmHli  as  allied  to  O.  Fr. 
amoull-re^  to  wlielk  to  make  sharp. 

SMURACIIIX.  t.    A  stolen  kiss,  Fife.    V. 
Smirikix. 

[6MURACK  and  SMURAGII.    V.  uudcr 
Smurg.] 

To  SMUKE,  r.  a.    To  smotlier.    V.  Smore. 

Smurack,  Smuragh,  «.     [1.  A  slight  smoke, 
a  puff  o*  refk^  A  vrs.] 

2,  A  sliglit  drixzle,  a  summer  shower  of  rain, 
.   Meariis ;  a  dimin.  from  Smnrr^  q.  v. 

3.  Peat  dust,  S. 

At  first  view  this  might  seem  formed  from  Tent. 
Bmeur-en,  «moor-«ii,  tosmoke,  to  emit  vapour ;  whence 
tmoar,  nmoke,  vapour.  But  it  seems  more  immediately 
Allied  to  the  Celtic.  For  Ir.  Mmur,  ttmnrarh,  are  expf. 
'*dast,  dron ;"  O'Reilly.  The  Teut.  and  Celt,  teniis 
Mcm,  however,  to  be  ndically  the  same. 

Smurr,  «•     A  drixzling  rain,  Ayrs. 

**  Smurr^  light  rain,  rather  heavier  than  dew ;  **  GalL 
Enc 


This  term  is  emiivalcnt  to  Dagr/,  denoting  snch  juin 
Eoeeos 
news. 


as  scarcely  ezoeMS  mist    Used  also  Perths.  and  Ren* 


It^s  Smurrin,  9,  impert.  It  rains  sh'ghtTy, 
Ayrs.,  Renfr. 

Tent,  smoer,  fnmu^  vapor ;  fmoor-en^  vaporare. 

[To  SMURL,  V.  n.  1.  To  eat  little  and 
slowly ;  to  nibble  in  secret,  BanfFs. 

2.  To  waste  imperceptibly,  ibid.] 

[Smurlin.  I.  As  an  adj,y  fond  of  dainties  ; 
given  to  eating  in  secret,  ibid. 

2.  As  a  ».,  the  act  of  eating  or  nibbling  in 
secret ;  the  act  of  wasting  imperceptibly, 
ibid.] 

SMURLIN,  ».  A  species  of  shell-fish,  Shet- 
land. 

'*The  gmwrliM  or  tmutkHM  is  the  Mya  truncata, 
remarkable  for  a  shrivelled  leathery  process  at  one 
end."    NeiU*8  Toar,  p.  93. 

[SMURR,  s.  A  drizzling  rain,  Ayrs.  V. 
under  Smure.] 

To  SMURTLE,  v.  n.  To  smirk.  V.  Smirtle. 

SMUSH,  s.  1.  A  disagreeable  sulphurous 
smell,  occasioned  by  smoke  and  dust,  Fife. 
Smudffey  a  suffocating  smell,  A.  Bor.  61. 
Qrose. 

2.  Dirt,  filth,  Aberd. 

Yer  ftK9t  is  barked  o'er  wi'  ttnmh  ; 
Gae  wash  ycrsel,  an'  get  a  brash. 

IF.  BeaUie*t  Tales,  p.  5. 

£SMUsn,  Smusiit,  adj.   Dirty,  foul,  stinking.] 


Smushagii,  s,  a  suffocating  smell  arising 
from  a  smothered  fire,  Aug. ;  same  with 
Sinush*    Siushach^  synon. 

It  nearly  reaombles  Germ,  schmutz,  Su.-G.  smtUSf 
sordes,  Ulth,  Khmutz-en,  tu  defile.  If  this  be  the  origin, 
there  is  merely  a  trauHitiou  from  external  pollution  to 
what  is  uffcn^ive  to  the  olfiictory  nerves. 

To  SMUSH,  V.  a.  and  m.  I.  To  bruise,  to 
reduce  to  small  particles,  to  grind  to  powder, 
Ro.xb. ;  synon.  with  Sjtiashj  q.  v. 

2.  To  eat  bit  by  bit  and  secretly  anything  got 
in  an  improper  manner,  S. 

[3.  To  waste  or  decay  slowly,  Banffs.,  Clydes.] 

Althongh  this  might  aceni  uriginally  the  same  with 
Smash,  it  more  nearly  resembles  Gael,  amuai*,  broken 
iu  shivers;  [but  the  term  is  proh.  of  ScaniL  origin, 
and  allied  to  Sw.  dial,  smnakf,  from  smakse,  to  smack. 
V.  under  Smasii,  8keat*a  Hcym.  Diet.] 

Smusu,  s,  [1.  A  bruised,  broken,  or  crumbled 
state.]  Gane  to  smnshy  reduced  to  a  friable 
or  crumbled  state,  like  potatoes  too  much 
boiled,  &c.,  Ro.xb. 

2.  A  slight  drizzling  rain,  Ayrs. 

This  is  evidently  of  Dan.  origin ;  smtisk-er,  '*  to 
drizzle,  to  tail  in  small  and  slow  drops  ;  smitsk,  thin 
■mall rain;"  Wolff. 

[3.  Fragments,  leavings,  a  lot  of  scraps, 
Ayrs.] 

Smusu,  adj.  [Broken,  fragmentary;  hence, 
left,  Ayrs.,  Ferths.] 

**  He  seeth  him  gaping  for  lyfe  lyke  a  hungry  doges 
gaping  for  a  smtisA  bone."  Z.  Boyd's  Balme  of  Gilead, 
p.  107. 

[Smusii.vch,  f.  Anj-thing  small,  or  broken 
into  small  pieces,  Banffs. 

2.  Applied  to  a  dainty,  spruce  person  of  small 
stature,  ibid.] 

[Smusiilach,  8.  Same  with  Smush^  s.  1  and 
3,  Pertlis.] 

[Smushle,  s.  1.  A  lot  of  tit  bits  ;  a  dainty 
meal  or  mouthful ;  applied  to  any  nice  thing 
eaten  in  secret,  also,  to  the  act  of  eating  in 
secret,  Perths.,  Banffs. 

2.  Applied  to  one  who  is  fond  of  dainties,  or 
who  nibbles  in  secret,  Banffs.] 

To  Smushle,  t?;  II.  [1.  Same  with  Smnsh^  s. 
2  and  3,  ibid.] 

2.  To  drizzle,  Ayrs. 

Obviously  a  diminutive  from  Smush,  ».,  drizzling 
rain,  q.  v. 

SMUSTER,  8.  A  large  cluster  of  things, 
Fife;  synon,  Muther. 

SMUTCH ACK,  8.  A  term  for  a  child ; 
apparently  synon.  with  Sinaichet^  Abcrd. 
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An',  TibbT,  bring  him  ben  some  meat, 
!•  seDseleM  smiUchack. 

IK.  BeattU'$  TaUs,  p.  4. 

Allie<l  perbaps  to  Sa.-G.  $muU-^,  iDquiiiare,  q. 
"dirty  little  creature.** 

SMY,  s.  [A  mean  person.]  "Pitiful  fellow,** 
PiukertoiK 

— ^The  tmy  on  me  nmirkfl  with  his  sniaik  smollat. 

Vunbar^  Maitland  Poems,  p.  48. 

Thou  subteil  my 

Sahat  wenis  thow  to  degniitl  my  hie  estait, 
e  to  decline  as  judge,  cunt  creature  ? 

Police  of  Honour,  L  64. 

The  lown  may  lick  his  vomit,  and  deny 
His  shameless  sawsj^e,  like  Satin  Rla\ish  stn*/  ; 
Whose  manners  with  his  niismade  nienibeni  here 
Doth  correspond,  as  plainly  doth  apfieir. 

Polwart,  Waitum's  Coll.,  iiu  23. 

Su.-G.  wmyg-a,  reptando  ae  iininuare.  Germ.  »chmif{f' 
tn,  to  creep ;  also,  to  humble  one*a  self,  to  pre- 
sent  an  bumble  petition.  Dan.  gmy-er,  to  faiiii,  to 
flatter ;  laL  tmiwj-a,  to  inainuate  gradually  by  artful 
means.  Ihre  views  «)/iaa,  parvus,  as  the  origin  ;  aese 
exiguum  velnti  facerc. 

[SMYXLEACII,  8,  A  gun,  fowling-piece, 
Shell.] 

To  SMYSLE.  F.  a.    To  sear,  Upp.  Ch  des. 
V.  Smsrgh. 

Allied  perhaps  to  IsL  amia/Z^-a,  fabrefacio,  as  refer* 
ring  to  the  work  of  the  Kmlthy  ;  or  a  diminutive,  from 
Sa.-G.  nniiU'a,  or  Germ,  achmitz-en,  poUucrc,  incjuinare. 

[To  SMYSTER,  r.  m.  To  be  idle  or  idling, 
to  work  in  a  lazy,  listless,  dreaniincv  manner; 
als0|  to  talk  or  laugh  to  one*s  self,  as  in  a 
day  dream,  Clydes.,  Banffs.] 

[Saiystek,  «.  1.  An  idle,  listless,  or  dreamy 
state,  ibid. 

2.  The  act  of  working  in  such  a  state,  ibid. 

3.  A  person  given  to  idling  or  listlessness,  or 
one  who  is  listless  in  work,  ibid.] 

Smysterix',  part.  adj.  [Idling,  dreaming, 
working  listlessly.]  To  ait  8mysierin\  to 
sit  beside  the  fire,  bwKKling  over  it  idly  or 
triflingly,  Clydes.  "What  are  ye  sittin* 
smyateriti  at?"  Smuisteiin*^  Ko.\b. 
[Prob.  allie<l  to  Sw.  smyya,  to  sneak,  to  slink.] 

[S3IYTC1I,  Smytchek,  *.    V.  under  Smyte.] 

SMYTE,  8.  1.  A  small  bit,  a  particle,  a  jot, 
a  grain,  Moray,  S. 

[2.  A  puuy,  insignificant  pei*soii,  Clydes., 
Banfifs.] 

Hence ^my/n>,  o.  t.  Smalt  is  the  neut.  of  the  Isl. 
adj.  signifying  small.  Gvrm.  MchmitzhA^  been  referred 
to,  by  an  ingenious  corn-spoudent,  as  signifying  a  cut 
or  portion.     But  this  must  surely  be  an  error  for  schnitz, 

Smytcii,  SMYTCiiEn,  *.  A  little  impudent 
person ;  a  contemptuous  name  for  a  child, 
S. ;  synon.  Smatcher^  Smatchet. 


"  I  ken  vera  well  that  ye  dinna  like  to  hao  sic  a  wee 
tmtftch  o*  a  partner  as  me.**    Sir  A.  Wylio,  ii.  108. 

"Did  I  tliink,  when  I  used  to  send  the  impudent 
tmytcher,  wi*  my  haining  o'  twa  three  pounds  to  the 
bank,  that  he  was  contriving  to  commit  sic  a  higliway 
robbery  on  me  at  last?**  The  Entail,  iii.  100.  V. 
Smatchet. 

Sa.-0.  mmttei  signifies  contemptus. 

Smytrie,  [Smvtkal,  Smyteual],  a.  A 
numerous  collection  of  small  individuals, 
Ayrs. 

Himself,  a  wife,  he  thus  sustains, 
A  gmylrit  o*  wee  dnddie  weans. 
An*  nought  but  his  hnn*  dar}^,  to  keop 
Them  right  and  tight  in  thak  an*  rain:. 

DurHs,  ill  4. 

Nearly  allied  to  Hmatttra,  and  from  the  same  source. 

[Smyti'm,  S.MYTEM,  8.  A  small  hole  wrought 
in  a  sail  for  a  reef-point,  Sliet.L] 

[To  S>f  AAll,  ».  a.  To  catch,  siezc ;  to  8naar  a 
tidej  to  catch  a  tide  at  a  particular  stage  of 
it,  Shetl.,  Goth.;  8nara^  to  pass  quickly, 
run  fast.] 

[SxAAR,  8.  1.  The  turn  of  the  tide,  the  slack 
between  the  ebb  and  flood,  ibid. 

2.  The  loop  of  cord  forming  the  fulcrum  of  a 
bismar,  which  is  shifted  along  the  graduated 
lever  in  the  process  of  weighing,  ibid. 

3.  A  snare«  a  noose,  a  gin,  ibid.] 

[SxAARA-Pix,  J?.  A  primitive  contrivance  for 
catching  fish  before  hooks  were  introduced 
into  Shetl. 

[The  snaara-pin  consisted  of  a  wooden  pin  attached 
to  the-liue  with  the  bait  on  it.  When  the  fish  swal- 
lowed the  bait,  \he  pin  came  across  its  mouth,  and  the 
line  was  pulled  smartly.     Dan.  snare,  a  noose,  a  gin.] 

SNAB,  8.  1.  The  projecting  part  of  a  rock 
or  hill,  a  rough  point ;  a  term  used  both  in 
the  North  and  South  of  S. 

"  There  is  a  tradition  universally  prevalent  through 
this  part  of  tho  conntry  that  formerly  the  river  Tay 
occupied  a  very  different  bod  from  what  it  d(»ea  at 
present ; — that  at  the  Snahs  of  Drimroie,  it  sent  off  a 
portion  of  its  waters,  which  entered  this  parish  between 
the  hills  of  Forgan  and  Dron.**  P.  Longf organ,  Perths. 
Statist.  Ace,  xix.  554. 

Then  knees  an'  e11x>w.s  like  a  crab, 
Spraul  up  your^iel  yon  dizzy  snah. 

A.  ScolVs  Poems,  1811,  p.  122. 

2.  The  bank,  rock,  or  hill  itself,  which  projects. 

This  has  been  defined,  I  believe  very  accurately^ 
**  the  brow  of  the  steep  ascent.*' 

Perhaps  from  Bolg.  ttuabf^',  snebbe,  a  beak  or  snout, 
Isl.  snop^Ht,  id.  ;  just  as  Su.-G.  >ia66,  a  promontory, 
is  from  naM,  a  beak. 

SXAB,  8,  1.  A  cant  term  for  a  shoemakers 
or  cobbler's  boy,  S.  A.  anob,  S.B.  allied  per- 
haps to  Teut.  anipp-euy  to  cut. 
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im  A  cant  term  for  a  sliocmsiker,  S. 

To  flame  m  ub  autfior  our  tnah  wan  ue  bent, 
Ho  ne'er  Uinn'd  a  styme  till  he  gat  it  in  prent. 

'PieleH*9  PoetM,  ii.  1S2. 

SNACHEL,  (|]^tt.), «.  The  same  with  Snag- 
gerelf  q.  v.,  Dumfr.  ^V.  Sxauchle,  t. 
sense  2. 

SNACK,  adj.  1.  Clever,  alert,  quick  in 
action*  Be  snacif  be  quick|  do  not  lose 
time,  S. 

Id  grit  affairs  je  had  notliein  sae  auack, 
About  the  mleing  of  the  coniniou-weiL 

.  ffemple.  Evergreen,  t  77. 

••  Te're  verjf  tnach,  i.e.,  very  nimble,  ready,  quick. 
Soot"    Rudd.  vo.  Sntth. 

Bjr  this  time  Lindy  is  right  well  shot  out  ;— 
Kae  bnrseu  bailch,  nae  wandought  or  misgrown. 
And  snack,  and  plump,  and  like  an  A|>ple  round. 

Ro»a*9  HeUnore,  p.  IS. 

Snack  ia  evidently  opposed  to  huraen  baileh,  q.  one 
who  ia  8o  lusty  aa  to  be  unfit  for  exertion. 

The  term  ia  radically  the  same  with  lal.  snogff, 
celer,  eitna ;  whence  anotjrje^  citn.  Thia  acenis  formed 
from'  SMM-a,  verti,  which  Ihre  views  as  including 
the  idea  of  celerity,  and  aa  allied  to  A.-S.  anuiU,  celeri* 
ter,  meil^  citus ;  Mod.  Sax.  eneiditj,  celer,  Isl.  snudur, 
muiur,  id.  Sw.  sno,  cito  auferre,  $nugg-a,  clanculum 
•nbducere,  snaftc-a,  praepropere  enndo  titubare,  &c. 
V.  Ihre,  TO.  Snabb. 

2.  Acnte^  quick  of  apprehension,  S. 

The  knack  I  learned  frae  an  anid  aunty. 
The  snaekest  of  a'  my  kin. 

Ranua/s  Pocms,  iL  288. 

3,  [Clever] ;  applied  to  the  product  of  genius, 
but  improperly. 

Thoe  keep  my  fancy  on  the  wing, 
Something  that's  blyth  and  snaab  to  sing. 
And  smooth  the  runkled  brow. 

Hamaa/a  Poems,  iL  452. 

[Snack,  #.  A  person  of  keen,  active  disposi- 
tion; a  close-nsted  person  in  bargaining,  S. 
Snackit  is  also  used.] 

Snackie,  adj.  [Expert  in  bargaining.]  ''Full 
of  tricks  and  quirks.*' 

Thia  seema  to  be  nearly  peculiar  to  Moray. 

Tun  Tod  was  an  ald-farran  birkie, 
Weel  versed  i*  the  gawds  o*  the  sex  ; 

Slee,  anaekie,  and  wilie,  and  quirk ie. 
And  famous  for  pliskies  and  tricks. 

JamiesmCa  Popui,  Bail,  L  297. 

Thia  seema  merely  a  dimin.  from  Snack. 

Snacklt,  adv.     1.  Cleverly,  adroitly,  S. 
2.  With  intelligence,  S. 

How  anaeklg  cou*d  he  gi*e  a  fool  reproof, 
E*en  wi'  a  canty  tale  he'd  tell  aff  loof ! 

Hamaaj^a  Poema,  ii.  14. 

Snackus,  s.    a  fiKp,  Meanis. 

Probably  from  the  same  origin  with  Snack,  q.  v.,  as 
denoting  what  ia  done  with  celerity  :  or  as  Dan. 
knepp-er  signifies  both  to  crack,  and  to  fillip,  perhapa 
from  knaeik-er.  Tent  knaek-en,  to  crack,  with  the 
tibilation  prefixed,  as  expressive  of  the  sharp  noise 
made  by  a  fillip. 


To  SNACK,  V.  n.  "To  snap  or  bite  sud- 
denly, as  a  dog,"  Gl.  Sibb.     V.  Snak. 

Snack,  #.  A  morsel  swallowed  hastily,  a 
slight  repast,  S.  Provinc  E. 

Ramsay  speaks  of  them — 

that  drink  and  dinna  pay. 

But  tak'  a  anaek  and  run  away. 

Poems,  i.  S02L 

"  And  so,  my  young  friend,  well  have  a  anack  here 
at  the  Hawca,  which  is  a  very  decent  sort  of  a  place.'* 
Antiquary,  i.  21. 

[SNACLET,  adj.  Light  coloured  in  body, 
with  a  white  face ;  applied  to  sheep,  Shetl.] 

[To  SNAF,  V.  n.  To  sniff  in  a  noisy,  surly, 
or  angry  manner,  like  a  vicious  dog ;  also, 
to  find  fault  in  surly  manner,  Clydes. 

Intermediate  between  anijf  and  ant{f.  V,  under 
Snap  in  Skeat's  Etym.  Diet. 

To  SNAG,  r.  a.  To  cut  off  branches  with  an 
axe  or  bill,  Dumfr.     V.  Sneck,  Sneo,  v. 

Snao,  8.  1.  A  branch  or  broken  bough  of  a 
tree,  S. ;  aih-snag^  an  oak  bough. 

For  even  Roy,  the  chieftain's  man, 
Who  wins  within  the  hazv  glen,-  • 
Well  mounted  on  his  wall-eyed  mare. 
As  lantern  as  the  lankest  hare, 
Witibout  a  lash,  without  a  anag. 
Or  even  saddle  on  the  na<;, 
Both  rock  and  dollop  gallops  o'er 
To  meet  the  mourners  gone  before. 

Train*a  Mountain  Muse,  p.  65,  66. 

"Hell  glowr  at  an  auld  warld  barkit  aik-anag  aa  if 
it  were  a  qneez-maddam  in  full  bearing."  Rob  Roy, 
ii  158.    V.  Barkit. 

[2.  A  tit-bit,  a  dainty,  a  small  piece  cut  oflf, 
Banfifs. 

3.  Snags,  shares,  equal  cuts ;  inetaph.,  fair 
play,  Clydes.] 

Snaggerel,  f .  A  puny  contemptible  bant- 
ling ;  synon.  Snackelj  Dumfr. ;  a  dimin.  from 
Snag^  a  broken  branch.     Y.  Snaciiel. 

Snagger-Snee,  8.  **A  large  knife,  first 
introduced  from  Germany ;"  Gall.  Enc. 

The  first  part  of  the  word  must  be  from  S.  aneg,  to 
cut ;  and  anee,  from  Tout,  angile,  or  aned^,  acies  cultris, 
Belg.  sner;  q.  *'a  knife  with  a  sharp  edge."  Thia 
term  may  be  viewed  as  allied  to  £.  Snkk  and  anet, 
"  a  combat  with  knives." 

To  SNAG,  V.  a.  and  n.  1.  To  snarl,  to  banter, 
Fife. 

Teut.  snack'tn,  latrare,  gannire,  garrire.  Isl. 
sneeke,  ringere,  to  grin,  to  shew  the  teeth,  aa  a  dog 
doth. 

2.  To  chide  in  a  taunting  way,  to  reprehend 
both  with  severity  and  scorn,  Ang. 

[SxAG,  8.  A  growl,  snarl,  taunt,  gibe ;  also, 
a  snap,  Clydes.] 
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To  Snaqoer,  9.  n.  1.  To  snarl,  or  p^rin  like 
A  dog ;   [to  attempt  to  bite,  Buiiffs.] 

[2.  To  snore  with  a  harsh,  grunting  sound, 
Banffs.] 

[Snaooer,  8.  1.  A  snarl,  an  attempt  to  bite, 
a  snap,.  BanfFs. 

2.  A  grunting  snore ;  also,  the  act  of  snoring, 
ibid!] 

Snaooin,  8.    **  Biting,  raillery.'* 

Sic  bablin'  %u'  gabluT', 
Ye  never  heard  nor  saw  ; 

Sic  gnoffgiti  an*  bra^n', 
An'  nindy>beggar-jaw. 

A.  lMntglas*$  Poeuu,  p.  I2L 

Sw.  mnackart,  Qemr.  ftchnakt  gerro*  a  droll,  a  buffoon ; 
•eAjMiJr-€ii,  Jocnluia  loquL 

Snaoot,  adj.  Sarcastical,  Fife.,  used  as  an 
adv. ;  [snappish,  Clydcs.] 

One*  Maggy  fell  snaggtj, 

**  Te  lie,  yon  loun.  an*  joke.** 

A,  DouffUu*8  Poeuu,  p.  130. 

Snagffift  testy,  peeTish,  A.  Bor.  GL  Groee. 

SNAIG,  f.  1.  An  old  flash  word,  used  to 
denote  the  obtaining  of  money^  whether  by 
fair  or  by  foul  means,  as  by  cheating  or 
stealing,  Fife. 

2.  A  worthless  fellow,  ibid. 

In  came  a  snaig  »he  Io*ed  na  weil 

For  his  disloyal  clavers, 
Wha  aft  wad  scaflT  at  priest  and  de'il. 

An*  ca't  a*  anld  wives'  havers. 

MS.  Poem, 

8«.-G.  Mnaci-it,  nu^ari  ;  Teat.  $mtjghf^  a  snail ;  or 
pttliaps  allied  to  £.  antak,  v.,  q.  a  sueak  or  sneaking 

[To  SNAIK,  V.  n.  1.  To  sneak,  in  walking, 
working,  or  speaking,  S.     E.  $neak\ 

2.  To  walk  or  work  in  an  indolent  manner, 
S.] 

[Snaik,  Sxaiker,  «.    An  indolent  person,  S.] 

[Snaikin.  I.  As  a  ».,  the  act  of  sneaking; 
walking  or  working  indolently,  S. 

2.  As  an  acf;.,  given  to  sneaking;  slow,  in- 
dolent, S.J 

SNAK,  8.     [1.  Same  ^ith  Snacks  q.  v. 

2.  A  small  portion,  a  tit-bit ;  also,  a  person 
of  small  stature,  a  wee  bodie^  S.] 

3.  The  gnashing  of  a  dog's  teeth  together, 
when  he  aims  at  his  prey,  S. 

Bot  than  the  swypfier  taskand  houn<l  assayis 
And  neris  fa-st.  ay  redily  hvni  to  hynt, — 
Wyth  hys  wyde  chaftia  at  hyin  luakis  ane  »nak. 

Doug.  Viryil,  439,  83. 

**  Belg.  9nack^  a  gasp ;  or  rather,  q.  d.  a  snatch,  or 
aim  to  snatch  ; "  Rudd.  Tout.  siMck-en,  captare, 
captitare,  hiauti  ore  captare,  Kiliau.  Isl.  Mogg,  celer, 
citiis. 

VOL.  IV. 


[4.  Snak8j  same  with  tnags^  sliares,  halves,  i.e., 
equal  division  of  the 'spoil;  as,  ^'Dl  gae 
8nah  wi*  ye,"  Clydes.] 

To  SNAJI,  r.  n.  *^  To  snap  at  any  thing 
greedily ;"  Gall.  Enc. 

Moes.  -O.  Miittm-^M^properare,  Mnium'Jando^  velociter. 
Alem.  tniumort  celeriue,  Isl.  anemma,  oto.  Prob.  from 
Goth.  MHO,  sHti^  properare.  8w.  mo,  «jio  aei  siff,  cito 
anferre. 

To  SNANG,  t;.  n.    To  twang  1 

**The  ruHi  [of  a  scythe]  must  be  ttiecanl  iu  the  den, 
that  the  blade  may  have  a  auangutg  sound  ;"  GalL  Enc., 
TO.  Sned. 

•To  SNAP,  r.  a.  and  n.  [1.  To  make  a 
sudden  bite,  to  gnash  the  teeth,  S. 

2.  To  catch,  seize,  lay  hold  of  suddenly; 
hence,  to  seize  an  opportunity,  to  attempt, 
to  try,  S.] 

If  some  anld  swinger  snap  to  speak 
Of  pink'ey*d  queans,  he  gives  a  sH|ueek. 

A,  NicoTt  Poem*,  p.  22. 

3.  To  8nap  np^  [to  seize  and  carry  off] ;  also, 
to  eat  hastily,  to  devour,  S.;  as,  '^Ile  8napt 
up  his  parritch.** 

**The  people  carried  all  out  of  his  way  ;  stragglers 
were  snapped  up  ;  the  hills  made  maujr  both  horse  and 
man  sicken  ana  die.**    Baillie's  Lett.,  ii.  3^2. 

[Sw.  snappa,  to  snatch,  snap.] 

Belg.  mtapp-en,  to  catch  hastily,  to  seize  with 
violence ;  op  snappen,  to  devour. 

Snap,  adj.  1.  Quick,  smart,  eager  to  find 
fault;  [short- tempei-ed,  surly],  S. 

But  a  lang  trypall  there  was  snap. 

Cam  on  him  wi*  a  lK*nd, 
Gart  him,  ere  e%'er  he  wi&t,  cry  clap 
Upon  his  nether  end. 
An'  there  he  lay. 
Ckristtntis  DaHng,  Skinner's  Jfise,  Poet,,  p.  12S. 

[2.  Brittle,  short-grained,  crisp.  West  of  S.] 

Snap,  *.  [1.  A  sudden  bite,  grip,  or  seizure 
of  any  kind,  S.] 

2.  [Instant,  clap]  ;  iVi  a  8nap^  in  a  moment, 
immediatelv,  o.  B. 

3.  A  small  brittle  cake  of  gingerbread,  S.;  so 
called  from  its  being  crisp  or  easily  8napped. 

"  Snap,  a  little  cake  ;**  Gall.  EncycL 

**  1  might  shut  up  house — if  it  was  the  thing  1  lived 
be— me.  that  has  seen  a'  our  gentle-folks  bainis,  and 
gien  them  snaps  and  sugar-biscuit  maist  of  them  wi' 
my  aiti  hand.*'    St.  Rouan,  i.  48. 

[4.  A  small  piece  of  anything  eatable,  Clydes., 
Banffs.] 

And  now  the  fead  is  softenM,  and  alang 

They  march,  and  mix  themsclh  amaug  the  thrang. 

Tlie  face  of  things  is  alter'd  in  a  snap. 

Ritsis  lielenore,  p.  123l 

V.  the  I?. 

Belg.  met  een  mtap,  in  a  moment ;  in  a  cracky  synoa. 
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Snap  DykEi  «•    A  species  of  inclosurc,  S.  O. 

'*  A  kind  of  atone  feiico,  catled  Snap-dyhr*,  peculiar 
to  Carrick  and  the  north  parts  of  Galloway,  is  admir- 


Tent,  mm,  interceptio,  mtapp-fn,  intercipere ;  q.  a 
that  cheeL'n  the  sneep. 


Snap-oun,  8.  Apparently  a  gun  or  fire- 
lock that  snaps,  as  opposed  to  one  with  a 
matchlock. 

'* Their  foote  men  haveing  Map  gnnntn  and  suordia 
Mil  have  the  pay  of  fiiote  aouldiere."  Acta  Cha.  I.,  Ed. 
18K  VL  65.    V.  Snap-work. 

Snap-iiaunce,  s.  a  fii-clock ;  the  same  with 
Smapgun. 

**  *  Let  me  see  those  pistols.'  '  Ye  are  not  so  an  wise 
as  to  meddle  with  such  Bnap-haunces,  Baby  Charles,' 
aaMlJames."    Nigel,  ii.  93. 

O.  E.  **  tnap-haunee^  a  firelock,  a  gun  that  strikes 
fin  withoat  a  match  ; "  Phillips.  This  is  from  Belg. 
smapkaam,  id.  q.  a  cock  that  snaps. 

Snap-work,  Snapwark,  s.    A  firelock. 

Bat  those  who  were  their  chief  commanden  — 
Were  right  well  moante<l  of  their  gear  ;— 
With  dark,  and  snap-work^  and  snuff-inill, 
A  bagg  which  they  with  onions  fill 

CldandTs  Poems,  p.  \% 

were  chasing  hens  and  cocks, 
were  loosing  horse  from  yocks, 
with  snap-warkt,  Mome  with  bowes. 
Were  chaqpng  reerH  of  toopA  and  ewes. 

/Mf.,  84. 

8nap£Y,  ado.    Hastil y»  quickly,  S.  B. 

Whan  he's  ca'd  heme,  thev  shot  him  in  before 
In  a  black  hole,  and  suaplg  lock'd  the  door. 

Boss's  HeUnort,  p.  47. 

^Dka  morning  by  the  screak  o'  day, 

TbeyVe  set  to  wark,  and  sHapty  ca'd  away. 

Ibid.,  p.  51. 
Te«l  trnap,  raptus.    V.  Snap  up. 

Snapper,  Snappert,  adj.  Tart,  hasty.  A 
snappeH  answer^  a  tart  reply,  S.  B. 

Smavm  also  denotes  a  person  who  is  foolish  and 
napMeBt ;  who  makes  no  account  of  what  he  says. 
Twi.  smapper,  garmlna,  loqnax. 

To  Snapper,  r.  n.  1.  To  stumble,  to 
trip  slightly,  S. 

'*  A  horse  with  four  feet  may  snapper  by  a  time ;  ** 
8.PkOT.    Kelly,  p.  2S. 

Il  bad  been  used  in  the  same  sense  in  O.E.  "I 
muqpper  as  a  horse  dothe  that  tryppeth.  Je  trippette. 
My  horse  dyd  nat  stumble,  he  dyd  but  snapper  a  lytelL** 
PlalBfr.  F.  365,  a. 

S.  To  err  in  conduct,  to  get  into  a  scrape,  S. 

Neidfal  it  is  thairfoir  to  gang  warlie, 

That  raklesUe  tbow  snapper  nocht  nor  slyti— 

He  realb  weil  that  weil  in  court  can  ffuide. 

Maitiand  Poena,  p.  '277. 

Snapper,  «.    1.  A  stumble,  S. 

S.  A  failure  as  to  moral  conduct,  S. 

"I'Qnhat  is  thy  parte  in  thir  slippes  and  snapj^ersf 
— SIcepe  not  there  quhere  thou  hes  fallen."  Hmce*s 
SIcTea  Serm.,  O.  8.  a. 


V I  am  not  like  these  sinners  wliich  but  trip  and 
atamble,  and  ri^e  again  after  a  tinapper,  my  fall  is  with 
my  full  weight."    Z.  Boyd's  Last  Battell,  p.  190. 

3.  A  perplexity,  an  entanglement,  a  snare,  S. 

— *'  That  body's  mad  !  Hu'Il  lead  us  into  some  ill- 
iuir'd  snapper.  Diuna  bo  ower  rash,  callans.  Just 
look  afore  ye."    Perils  of  Man,  ii.  42. 

Q.  aach  a  situation  as  one  is  often  brought  into  in 
eooaequence  of  trippiu)^. 

4.  **  An  unforeseen  accident ;  a  misfortune  ;** 
OalL  Encvcl. 

Sn.ippoi's,  adj.  Hasty  in  temper,  testy,  S. 
the  same  with  £.  snappish, 

SxAPPY,  adj.  Keen  in  business,  disposed 
to  take  the  advantage  of  another,  Ang. 

Snapsy,  adj.    Tart,  surly,  S.  B.  snappish^  E. 

The  snapsy  karlea  grain  in  ease ; 

Th«)y  sleep  and  eat  when  e'er  tlicy  please. 

•    A.  Nieots  Poems,  p.  22. 

SNARE,  adj.  Prudent  and  diligent ;  as,  "  a 
MuaTre  wife,^  a  good  housewife,  one  who 
manages  her  family  well,  Dumfr. 

Perhaps  this  ought  to  be  riewed  as  another  sense  of 
Ssmrre,  S.  R,  tart,  severe  ;  as  it  seems  to  claim  the 
MMBO  origin. 

[To  SNARK,  V.  It.  1.  To  make  a  snoring 
noise,  Shetl. 

2.  To  fret,  grumble,  or  find  fault  with  one, 
Ayrs. 

Sw.  moarka,  to  anore.) 

SNARRE,  adj.  1.  Tart,  severe.  A  snarre 
fRutressy  a  mistress  who  is  .severe  to  her 
serva^^ts,  S.  B. 

2.  Rigid,  firm  to  the  grasp ;  as,  snarre  cam^ 
gram  that  feels  finn  and  hard,  when  press- 
ed in  the  hand,  S.  B. 

3.  Applied  to  one  who  is  so  sharp  in  his  deal- 
ings as  to  indicate  a  disposition  to  overreach 
others,  Ayrs. ;  written  Snanr. 

This  term,  in  the  first  sense,  seems  to  have  a  very 
•xtenaive  affinity.  Isl.  snar,  celox,  acer ;  whence 
ir-a,  celeriter  aufcrre  ;  unerra,  snaera,  fight,  snaer- 
I  fight*  Snerrir,  or  Snorri^  a  man's  name  denoting 
addicted  to  fighting,  Gunnlaug.  S.  Snarrlind-r, 
sharp-witted  ;  Su.-G.  anar,  quick  ;  Belg.  snar,  snap- 
pish, snarling  ;  Teut.  snarr-en,  jurgare,  fremere. 

Snar-oab,  s.  Acrimonious  prating,  abusive 
language ;  or,  as  some  understand  it,  rather 
the  mouth  from  which  it  is  emitted ;  as, 
•*  Haud  your  snar-gah^  Lanarks. ;  (synon. 
Siuuhgab,)  from  Snarre^  tart,  severe. 

To  SNASH,  V.  n.  To  talk  saucily,  to  bandy 
insolent  language,  S.     V.  Smsty. 

Tnis  may  be  allied  to  Su.-G.  snacl-a,  nugari,  to 
talk  in  a  trifling  manner,  q.  snack*'a  ;  snack,  nugae, 
discourse. 
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Snasii,  «.  **  Abuscy  Billingsgate,"  Gl.  Burns ; 
pert  or  snarling  language. 

I've  BOlic'd,  on  our  Laird'K  court-ilay, 
Aa'  aony  a  time  my  heart's  been  woe, 
Foot  temuit  bodies,  Rcant  o'  catth. 
How  tbey  mann  thole  a  factor's  sucuh, 
Holl  itamp  an*  threaten,  curse  an'  swear, 
Holl  apprvhend  them,  poind  their  gear. 

BumSt  iii.  5. 

Snash,  adj.    Pcrt»  saucy,  S. 

ne  tane  erya,  "  Oie  me*t,  mind  I  brought  the  cash;" 
Tbt  tither  says,  "  HI  hae't/'  and  that  right  snash, 

Moriton's  Poems,  p.  189. 
It  is  here  need  m  an  adr. 

Sna8H-OAB,  9.  1.  Prating,  petulant  talk- 
ing, S. 

2.  A  prattling  forward  boy  or  girl,  S.;  called 
also  Niuhgabj  and  by  inversion  Gabna$h. 

Snashter,  b.    Trifles,  Ayrs. 

Teat.  MoetUr,  the  green  bark  covering  the  shell  of  a 
not,  a  boak  ;  perhaps  rather  from  Sntuh,  v. 

SXASTRY,  8.     "  Low  chat ; "  Gall.  Encycl. 
SNATCH,  9.     A  hasty  repast,  S. 

"Oar  kind  host  and  hostess  woald  not  let  us  go 
withoat  taking  a  Match,  as  they  called  it ;  which  was 
in  truth  a  rery  good  dinner."  Bosweira  Joum.,  p. 
82S.    V.  Smack,  «. 

To  SNAUCHLE,  (gutt.),  v.  n.  To  walk  in 
a  slow  and  lingering  mode,  to  saunter, 
Lanarks. 

Snauchle,  8.  1.  A  term  used  to  denote  one 
of  a  weak  habit  t>f  body,  ibid. 

IsL  sa^fi// denotes  a  snail ;  Dan.  $negtl,  A.-S.  Bnaegl, 
id.,  deduced  from  $nk-an,  to  creep,  whence  E.  to  Sneak. 

2.  A  dwarf ;  synon.  Nauchle^  ibid.,  Dumfr. 
SNAW,  9.    Snow,  S.  snauw^  S.  B.  A.  Bor.  id. 

The  red  that's  on  my  true  love's  cheik, 
Is  like  Uood  drops  on  the  niaw. 

MinHreUy  Border,  U.  7. 

y.  sntf. 

The  gTonnd  failit,  and  fanch  woz  al  the  feildis, 
Moontane  toppis  slekit  with  snaw  ouer  heildis. 

Doug,  Virgil,  ProL  200,  43. 

V.  Svrr,  V. 

A.-S.  tnaWf  Moe8.-G.  anaiws^  Belg.  uneeutc.     Hence, 

To  Snaw,  V,  ft.  To  snow,  S. ;  pron.  q.  Snauw^ 
S.  B.  "  &wir,  to  snow;  Ql.  Picken. 
This  is  properly  used  as  an  impersonal  v. ; 
JCs  9naiM. 

Snaw-bird,  9.    The  same  with  Snaw-foicL 

*' SmanhhunU,  birds  which  visit  us  in  winter ;  **  Gall. 
Eneyd. 

Snaw-drack,  9.  "  A  thaw,  which  frequently 
raises  rivers,  and  docs  great  damage ; "  Gall. 
Encycl. 

Snaw-Brue,  Snaw-Bru,  Snaw-Broo,  s. 
Snow  in  a  dissolved  state,  S. 

"Smaw-broe,  melted  snow  ;"  Gall.  Enc.     V.  Bree. 


*'FSshefinen  observe,  and  I  think  justly,  that 
they  [salmon]  do  not  like  to  leave  the  estuaries  or 
■onths  of  rivers,  until  the  melted  snow  (anato  bru)  is 
oat  of  the  water." .  Prize  Essays,  Highland  Society  off 
8.,  iL  400l 

In  wmmy  a  torrent  down  the  Mai^-^roo  rowes. 

Burns,  lH.  6& 

TUi  in  Norw.  b  denominated  sole-hrae,  i.a,  snow 
neltod  1^  the  heat  of  the  sun  ;  from  sole,  the  tun,  and 
&nM^  to  melt  Can  this  be  the  origin  of  our  Brue, 
&  R  Bree^  q.  what  is  dissolveti  ?  Or  shall  we  prefer 
that  given  nnder  Bree,  from  Germ.  Innw-en,  &c.,  to 
boil. 

SnAW-FLAiGii,  Snaw-fleck,  «.     Thc  same 
with  SnoiC'Jlakej  the  Snow-bunting,  Aberd. 

The  son  wis  scsntly  beetle>height. 

An'  smam-Jlaigki  teuk  their  hanieward  flight. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  51. 
V.  Sscow-rukKB. 

Snaw-Fowl,  *.     The  Snow-bunting,  Shctl. 

Enberias  Nivalis,  (Lin.  syst.)  Snaw-Fotol,  Snow- 
orSnow-Flake."   Edmonstone'sZetl.,  ii.  2k)8. 
Norw.  smtffugl,  id. 

Snaw-Powther,  *.     "Fine   snow;**    Gall. 
Enc. 

Snaw-Wride,  *.    V.  Wreath. 
Skawie,  adj.     Snowy,  S. 

—Thy  Mttmcic  bosom  son-ward  spread, 
UfVi  tby  unassaniing  head. 


•« 


Bums,  iiL  202. 

SNAWDOUNE  HARKAT,  Snowdoux 
Herald.  '*Alex^  Guthre  Stmwdonne 
Harratr  Aberd.  Reg.,  A.  1545. 


««i 


The  heralds,  being  six  in  number,  have  their  pre- 
cedency accortlinff  to  the  dates  of  their  creations. 
Their  names  of  aoditiou  are  altogether  local,  and  are 
very  ancient  Snowdown  is  named  from  Snowdown 
castle  in  the  shire  of  Ross,  apd  the  residence  of  our 
ancient  Scots  kings.  Albany  is  named  from  tho  wholo 
mlm,  which,  by  the  ancients,  was  called  Alba,  and 
by  oor  Highlanders — Albanach.    This  herald  was  in 


nso  mostly  to  attend  upon  tho  Dukes  of  Albany. 
jRcm  benld,  so  named  from  the  county  of  Ross,  which 
was  of  old  an  appendage  of  the  Crown.  Itolhtay  has 
his  name  and  title  from  the  castle  of  Rothsay,  or  Kosay, 
an  aneieat  residence  of  our  Scots  kings  in  the  isle  of 
Bate.  Marehmont  derives  his  title  from  the  castle  of 
Marchmont,  so  named  in  our  ancient  histories,  now 
caUed  Roxburgh  castle.  Ifag  herald  has  his  denomi- 
nation from  an  island  in  the  west  seas. 

'*Ajs  for  pursuivants,  they  are  also  for  most  part 
locally  denominateil  (Unicom  only  excepted)  vis. 
Carrick,  Kintyre,  Ormond,  and  Bute.*'  Nisbet*s  He- 
raldry, P.  iii.,  p.  166. 

The  orthography  differs,  in  some  instances,  in  our 
records.  Jacobus,  Ac.  dilectis  nostris  Leoni  regi  ar- 
monim,  Ilav,  AlUanie,  Ross,  Rotliesay,  SnaiCffoun^ 
Merchemond,  hcraldcs; — Ormond,  Bute,  Unicom, 
Carrick,  signiferis.    Act.  Ja.  VI.,  1581,  vol.  iii.  207. 

"i^iiawdon  [Barl».,  p.  70,]— a  ))art  of  the  castle  of 
Kildrammy,  probably  appropriated  to  thc  knightly 
ceremonies  grafte<l  on  the  legends  of  K.  Arthur's  round 
table,  and  apparently  the  same  which  is  now  called 
the  Snauf  totrrr.  There  was  also  a  Snatcilotcn  in  Striye- 
line  ;  and  there  are  many  olaccs  of  the  same  nuniv  in 
varioiis  parts  of  Scotland."  D.  Macphcraou*s  Gv<»tfr. 
Illii.tr.  "^  P  H 
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Th«  MMA^  to  which  this  ingenioui  writer  refen, 
it  th«  following : 

•And  intOl  ichort  tynie  has  dooe, 
That  all  a  qoartir  oflf  SuauHloun, 
Rjcht  till  the  eid  thai  tunimyllyt  doun. 

The  Mruee,  p.  70,  Ed.  1820. 

Aa  Smawdtnm  was  either  a  part  of  the  castle  of 
KUdrmnmy,  or  in  ita  immediate  vicinity,  it  has^  been 
impioperiy  placed  in  Roes ;  for  Kildnimmy  was  in  the 
Onrioch. 

To  SNEAR,  V.  n.  1.  To  emit  a  hissing 
aoand,  Clydes. 

Syne  a  snearin  snake  she  twiu'd  round  his  arm, 
An'  owr  his  bmom  kUde. 

Jiarif  o'  CraiffHctMan,  Ed.  Mag.,  July  1819. 

2.  It  is  also  expl.  to  snort,  Ayrs.    V.  Sneer. 

To  SNECK,  SxiCK,  Sneo,  v.  a.  1.  To  cut 
withasndden  stroke  of  a  sharp  instrument,  S. 

Some  aft,  their  leefal  lane. 

Bring  to  the  warld  the  lockleM  wean. 
And  sneg  its  inCsnt  thnpple. 

Ramsa/t  Poemt^  L  800. 

'*Do  the  folk  think  I  hac  another  thrapple  in  my 
ponch  after  John  Hielandmaii's  meckU  this  aue  wi'  his 
loetalegr    Rob.  Roy,  iiL  140. 

S.  [To  cut  off,  to  tei-rainate,  to  cut  short]; 
to  Bneg  off  at  the  weVs  end^  to  cut  off  one's 
hopes,  S. ;  in  allusion  perhaps  to  the  cutting 
of  a  web  out  of  the  loom. 

Kind  Jove  has  {day'd  a  iiarcnt's  inrt, 
Wha  did  this  prise  to  PalKis  send. 
While  we're  tmg^d  off  at  the  wtb's  end, 

EanuM^e  Poetne,  it  46&. 

Tent.  «iioec£-<fi.  Germ,  xhnect-en,  acindere.  Wacbter 
mentiona  sa  synon.  A.-S.  threo-enaerce,  trisnicns ;  IsL 
mumag  klaede.  Testes  ]a«eratae.  Hence  perhaps  the 
R.  phrase,  to  go  tnaeks,  to  have  a  share  or  portion,  from 
the  idea  of  tho  article  being  previoasly  divided  by 
ttUtimg, 

[3.  To  cut  into,  to  make  incisions,  to  indent, 
to  scollop ;  as,  ^  She  sneckit  it  wi*  the  shears 
a*  roun ,    Clydes.] 

[4.  To  set  or  fix  into  an  incision  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shutting  or  keeping' closed;  as,  to 
tneck  the  lid  o  a  box,  to  sneck  the  door; 
hence,  to  shut,  shut  up],  to  secure  by  a 
latch  or  bolt,  S. 

**  To  muck  the  door ;  to  latch,  or  sh  it,  the  door ;" 
Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Obeerv.,  p.  19. 

Sae  out  she  slips,  and  suecks  the  door  behin*. 

Jtoti's  HeUnore,  p.  42. 

*"The  secrets  of- grit  folk,'  said  Ochiltree  within 
himsel,  'are  justlike  the  wild  beasts  that  are  shut  up 
in  cages.  Keep  them  hard  and  fast  enecked  up,  and  it*s 
a'  very  weel  or  better—but  anes  let  them  out,  they  will 
tnm  and  rend  you.' "    Antiquary,  ii.  334. 

5.  [To  close,  fill  up,  or  stop  an  incision  or  gap]; 
as,  to  meek  irt*  /tW,  to  make  indentations 
in  a  wall,  filling  the  blanks  with  lime  ;  or, 
in  building,  to  insert  a  small  quantity  be- 
tween the  stones  in  the  outer  side,  Aberd. 
•ynou.  to  teeth  with  lime,   S.     Y.  Stob- 

THACKIT. 


Snegk,  Snick,  Sxeo,  «.  1.  A  cut  suddenly 
given^  a  small  incision  or  notch,  S. 

Oin  we  the  gaily  guide  na  now  with  can, 
Tmay  chance  to  gee*s  a  Bneek  into  the  hand. 

Jiota*s  Nelenore,  p.'  89. 

Sueck  ia  often  need  to  denote  a  stroke  of  the  scis- 
sors, S. 

"  I  give  your  honour  leave  to  hang  Shemus,  if  there's 
a  pair  of  sneers  in  the  Highlands  that  has  a  iMtuIdcr 
meek  than  hers  ain  at  the— shape  of  the  trews.'* 
Waverley,  ii.  273. 

2.  The  latch  of  a  door,  S.  Provinc.  E.  de- 
nominated perhaps  from  the  notch  by  which 
it  is  fastened. 

llie  door's  wide  open,  nae  sufck  ye  hae  to  draw. 

Jiour$  Heleuore,  p.  77. 

—Click  !  the  string  the  snick  did  draw  : 
And  jee  !  the  door  gae<l  to  the  wa*. 

^  Bums,  iii.  101. 

Swith,  sneek  and  bar  and  bowt  she  drew. 

JamUson's  Popular  Ball.,  i.  234. 

rWi'  the  door  hauflins  np.  an'  the  sneck  in  Iii!<  han', 
He  faintly  euquired— wad  they  lodge  a  piiir  man  / 

A.  Laing.] 

Thia  wonl  has  also  been  used  in  O.  E.  as  synon.  with 
Latch,  ^*lAiche  or  snekke.  Peitsulum.  Clitoriuiu.** 
Afterwards, '*^M^it  or  latche.  Clitorium.  Pessuluni." 
Prompt.  Parv.  **  Pessuluni,  dicitur  sera  lignea  qua 
hostium  pellitur  cum  seratur.  Dicitur  a  peTlo,  pellis, 
Anglice,  a  lyteke,  a  latche,  or  a  snecke,  or  a  barre  of  a 
dorc."    Ort.Vocab. . 

"  Lache,  or  tnerke  of  a  doro,  Fr.  loctinet."  Palsgr., 
B.  uL  F.  43,  b. 

3.  Also  used  for  a  small  bolt. 

4.  A  portion  of  a  wall  built  with  single  stones, 
or  stones  which  go  from  side  to  side,  Gallo- 
way. 

**  Besides  the  improvement  of  locked  tops,  he  (John 
Macadam  of  Craisenffuillen)  invented  also  snecks  or 
hndds,  Le.,  spaces  ouilt  single  at  short  intervals,  a  very 
useful  contrivance,  for  if  any  accident  happt-n  to  a  part 
of  the  dvke,  these  tnecks  prevent  the  evil  from  spread- 
ing far.'^  Agr.  Surv.  Gall.,  p.  86.   V.  Tiikovoh-band. 

Sneck-drawer,  Sxick-duawer,  j».  An  anld 
sneck-^raicerj  one  who,  from  long  ex|>erience, 
has  acquired  a  great  degree  of  facility  in  ac- 
complishing any  artful  purpose,  S. 

And  mony  a  lie  was  there, — 

Whan  the  tittlin  aid  snick-di-nwrrs  fell  to, 

And  they  wi'  the  creature  Wi-re  flush. 

Jamieson's  Poptdar  Ball.,  i.  295. 

"A  sly,  cunning  person,  that  can  remove  locks  and 
bolts,  and  raise  latches,  without  being  heard  ;'*  Gl.  ibid. 

'"And  so  gudeman,' said  she, — *ye  hae  had  that 
auld  eneckdrawer,  Keelivin,  wi'  you  ?  ' "  The  Entail, 
ii.  22. 

The  allusion  is  evidently  to  tlie  practice  of  one  who 
makes  way  for  himself  into  any  place  that  is  shut  up 
and  secured,  by  forcing  the  bolt. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  S.  pawky  corresponds  to 
Lat.  astutus,  q.  arte  tutus,  Fest ,  and  that  the  stron^tcr 
term  ea/lidus,  may  be  fitly  rendered,  an  auld  sneck- 
draxcer, 

SNECK-DRAWix,acf/,  Crafty,  trick-contriving, 

Then  you,  ye  auM  sniek-dratoing  dog  ! 
Ye  came  to  Paradise  incog. 

Bums,  iii  74. 
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"  I  am  aura  I  aye  took  your  part  when  folk  miBca'd 
ye,  and  said  ye  wore  tliia,  that,  and  the  other  thing, 
and  little  better  than  an  anld  snerl'-drawinff  loon,  Mr. 
Bindlooae."    St.  Ronan,  ii.  21. 

Sneckeu,  9.  *  A  sharper,  Roxb. 

[Sneck-pin,  ».  The  piu  or  latch  of  a  sneck,  S.] 

To  SNECK-PI^%   r.  a.       To    put    in    small 

stones  between  the  larger  ones  in  a  wall, 

and  to  daub  the  seams  with  lime,  S.  B., 

Aberd. ;  synon.  Sneck,  v.  sense  3. 

*'The  walla  of  these  houses  shall  be  bailt  of  stone 
and  lime,  or  stone  and  mortar,  outer  course  laid  and 
mteek-pined  with  lime.**    Agr.  Surv.  Aberd.,  p.  109. 

To  SNED,  r.  a.  1.  To  cut,  to  prune ;  ap- 
plied especially  to  trees,  shrubs,  &c^  o. 
9nath^  S.  Bor.,  id.     Rudd.  vo.  Sneith. 

I  bae  a  wife  and  tva  wee  laddies, — 
But  I'll  9Hed  besoms— thnw  saugh  voodies. 
Before  they  want 

Bums,  il  271. 

"  If  it  be  a  forest,  he  [the  donatar]  cannot  otherwise 
cut  it  than  the  heritor  was  in  use  to  do,  or  for  the  use 
'    of  the  ffix>und,  to  repair  tenants*  houses,  &c.  or  to  mted 
them.'^  Fount.  Due.  Suppl.,  iii.  286. 

2.  To  lop  off,  in  a  general  sense,  S. 

Clap  in  his  waits  nieve  a  blade, 

Hell  mak  it  whistle. 
An'  legs,  an'  arms,  an*  beads  will  nud. 

Like  taps  o'  tbrisale. 

Bunu,  iiL  220. 

3.  To  hew  or  polish  stones  ^Wth  a  chisel,  S. 

4.  To  remove  excrescences ;  used  in  a  moral 
sense. 

"  It  is  fiood  that  God  medde  the  Tnfruitfull  and  rot- 
ten branches  of  our  life."  Z.  Boyd's  Last  Battel!,  p. 
218. 

"  We  wrote  a  free  admonition  to  the  Parliament,  of 
their  jealousies  and  divisions ;  whicli,  although  it  took 
not  away  the  root,  ^-et  did  it  tn»pd  many  of  the  branches 
of  .the  evils  complained  of."    Baillie's  Jjctt.,  ii.  $M. 

5.  To  emasculate,  S.  Teut.  snijd^en^  castrarc, 
evirare. 

a   scvthe,  S.      V. 


in 


[6.   To   fit    a   shaft 
Sned,  «.] 

One  sense  of  Teut.  mffd-tn  is  nearly  allied  to  this ; 
•calpere,  caelare  ;  and  snyde,  also  mede,  denotes  the 
edjze  of  a  knife. 

The  primar}'  sense  of  this  rciy  v..  as  given  by  Kilian, 
is,  to  prune  ;  putare,  secare.  This  corresponds  to  the 
sense  of  Germ,  tchneid-en,  A.-S.  Frauc.  Ahsm.  tvtid-an, 
Belg.  gnyd-en.  Gl.  Keron.  afHtvuitl-an,  amputare. 
Isl.  eg  sueidp  seco.     Hence,  8nod,  q.  v. 

Sned,  «.     1.-  A  branch  pruned  off,  Lanarks. 

2.  Scyihe-sned^  the  shaft  or  pole  of  a  scythe, 
S. 

"  Sntd,  the  long  pole  a  scythe  is  fitted  into,  for  the 
purpose  of  mowing  with  it ;"  Gall.  Enc. 

'*^na</i^  the  handle  of  a  scythe.     South."     Grose. 

V,  SiThE-SNED. 

Snedder,  «.      A  pnincr,  one  who  lops  off 
branches,  ibid. 


Sneddins,  *.  pi.  The  prunings,  or  twigs, 
lopped  off  from  trees,  S. 

Germ.  ahytkhlUnent^  id.  Teut.  siwcfe,  Belg.  wwrf, 
a  cut,  a  slice. 

Sned-kail,  *.  Coleworts  or  cabbages,  the  old 
stalks  of  which,  after  they  have  begun  to 
sprout,  are  cut  off  and  left  in  the  earth  for 
future  product.  The  cutting  is  supposed 
to  prevent  their  going  to  seed,  S.  B. 

Isl.  SHidkael,  brassica  praescissilis,  Dan.  niitkad,  id. 

SNED,  Sneed,  8.  1.  The  link  of  hair  to 
which  a  hook  is  tied,  that  is  -fastened  to  a 
cord-line,  or  set  line.    Sfwodf  synon. 

[2.  The  piece  of  twine  that  fastens  a  cork- 
float  to  the  head-back  of  a  herring  net, 
Banffs.] 

(To  Sned,  v.  a.  To  fit  a  link  of  hair  to  a 
fishing-hook,  S. ;  also,  to  fasten  a  cork-float 
to  a  herring  net,  Banffs. 

Isl.  9nua,  to  turn,  twist;  Dan.  swo*,  Sw.  mo,  to 
twist,  twine ;  E.  snood.} 

[To  SNEEG,  r. «.  To  neigh,  Shetl.;  to  snirt, 
snigger,  Clydes. ;  sneeger  is  also  used.] 

To  SNEEL,  V.  n.  [I.  To  be  lazy;  to  do 
anything  in  a  lazy,  trifling  manner,  Banffs.] 

2.  To  snivel,  to  speak  through  the  nose.  Gall. 
Encvcl. 

[Sneei^  #.  1.  The  act  of  doing  anything 
lazilv,  Banffs. 

2.  A  person  of  indolent  habits,  ibid.] 

[Sneelin,  adj.  Indolent,  lazy,  loitering;  also, 
snivelling,  ibid.] 

SNEEP,  8.     The  glitter  of  a  white  colonr. 

V.  Snip. 
To  SNEER,  v.n.     1.  To  inhale  by  the  nostrils, 

Fife. 

2.  To  snort,  snore,  Ayrs. 

3.  To  hiss;  the  term  used  in  Clydcs.  to 
denote  the  hissing  of  the  adder.    V.  Sneab. 

[Isl.  hnerra,  to  sneeze,  hnerrt,  a  sneeze.] 
Under  the  E.  r.  Snetr,  JScren.  mentions  as  tbe  pro- 
bable root,  Goth.  »ttirre  {nnfrri,  Vercl.)  stemuUtio. 
The  act  of  sneezing,  indeed,  approaches  very  near  to 
that  referred  to  in  sense  2.  This  r.  gives  us  the  original 
sense  of  E.  o/ifei*,  as  signifying,  to  show  contempt. 

As  signifying  to  hiss,  it  might  seem  allied  to  2Sii.-G. 
nnorr-a,  susurrare ;  Teut.  tnai-r-en,  frcmere,  strepcre, 
mormurare. 

Sneer,  «.  1.  The  act  of  inhalation  or  inspira- 
tion by  the  nostrils,  Fife. 

2.  A  snort,  S.     V.  Niciier,  8. 

3.  The  act  of  a  horse,  when  colded,  in  throw- 
ing the  mucus  from  his  nostrils,  S. 
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4.  The  hiss  of  an  adder,  Clydes. 

SNEESIIIN,  SxNEEZiN,  8.  1.  The  vulgar 
name  fur  siiaffy  S. 

— *' Whence  the  8.  *HeaiH{f,  or  mnfl^  beeaue  it 
■lakei  one  to  sneeze  ,*'*  Budd.  ra  Keis. 

—A  mill  of  good  nuexing  to  prie. 

Riison'e  &  Somgs,  L  ilSL 

It  WM  early  called  wttsing  jtonder, 

**The  wyne  pynt  and  Tobacco  pypo,  with  mteemng 

Smder  prouoking  aneuell,  were  hia  neartea  delight, 
ialife  nath  beene  a  stumbling  blocke  vnto  manie." 
Z.  Boyd's  Last  Battell,  p.  1105. 

2.  A  pinch  of  snuff ;  S. 

— Or  else  they  are  not  worth  a  MMisKeH, 

Jietian's  Poemtf  p.  26u 

Sn£E8HIN-Uobn,  8.    A  horn  used  for  holding 

snuff;  synon.  a  Snuff-millj  S. 

lABcash.  **  aneeze'hom,  a  snuff-box  made  of  the  tip 
of  a  horn  ;**  T.  Bobbins. 

SNEESHiiaE,  adj.     Snuffj^  S.B. 

In  Ir.  aftd  Gael.  Mnaohin  signifies  snaff.  But  it  has 
QDdoobiedly  been  borrowed  from  the  S.  or  E.,  as 
there  is  no  correspondent  term  in  C.B.,  nor  any  rerb 
IB  Celt,  resemblinff  Sneeze, 

The  Sw.  name  for  snuff  has  a  similar  origin  ;  shus^ 
fkom  meifM-a^  to  sneeze.     Hence  miwIoM,  a  snuff- box. 

Sneeshin-mill;  Snishin-box,  8.  A  snuff- 
box, S.  Shirr.  GL 

And  there  his  tMexing^mUne  and  box  lyes. 

CUtfiTB  Mock  PoeM,  U.  9. 

Hie  Inntin  pipe,  an'  sneeshim  mitt. 
Are  haodea  round  wi*  right  guid  wiU. 

Bunu,  iii  7. 

Bis  tbhing-waud,  hi«  tnishin  box, 
A  fowling-piece  to  shoot  miiir-cocks, — 
This  was  hb  game. 

Fbrbet^s  Dominie  Depo^d,  p.  20L 

GsUed  a  mitt:  because,  beinfi|  anciently  of  a  cylin- 
drical  fonn,  it  was  not  ovly  used  for  holdmg  the  snuff, 
bat  the  tobacco,  after  being  dried  at  the  fire,  was 
hnised  or  ground  in  it.    V.  preceding  word. 

[Sneeshin-pen,  8.  A  small  spoon  or  quill  used 
in  taking  snuff,  S.;  hence,  a  pen-fv!  o  8nuff^ 

To  SNEEST,  SxEYST,  t^.  n.  To  treat  con- 
temptuously b\'  word  or  action.  He  8n€y8tit 
at  it^  Loth.    V.  Snisty. 

Ne'er  let  her  slights  thy  courage  spill. 
Nor  gie  a  sob.  although  she  eneest  ; 
8he*s  sairest  paid  that  gets  her  will. 

BenTe  CM,,  IL  45. 

Isl.  snetM  is  expl.  by  Haldorson,  irritare,  contemp- 
tim  tractare. 

Sneest,  8.  **  An  air  of  disdain  ;**  Gl-  Herd. 
Impertinence,  Ettr.  For. 

This  seems  the  same  with  Sneist,  q.  r. 

[To  SNEET,  Snebteu,  v.  w.  To  loiter,  to  be 
lazy ;  to  do  any  thing  in  a  lazy,  sleepy,  or 
ttupid  maimer,  Banffs.] 

[Sneet,  Sneeter,  8..  1 .  The  act  of  loitering, 
lazyingy^or'of  doing  any  thing  in  a  lazy  or 
•tnpid  manner,  ibid. 


2.  A  person  of  a  lazy,  trifling,  or  stupid  dis- 
position, ibid.] 

[Sneetin,  Sneet  ERIN,  adj.     Indolent,  awk- 
ward, stupid,  ibid. 
Evidently  allietl  to  E.  sneah,  S.  enaik,  q.  v.] 

[SNEEVE,  Snee,  Snae,  v.  a.  and  n.  To 
cut  with  a  sharp  instrument,  Shctl.  Goth. 
sneida^  id.] 

[SNEEVELACK,  «.  A  snuff-bo.x,  Shetl. 
Sw.  and  Dan.  snaheU  beak,  snout,  proboscis.] 

To  SNEG,  v.a.     1.  To  cut.     V.  Sneck. 

2.  To  interrupt,  to  check,  &c.,  Gall.  Enc. 
This  seems  to  be  the  same  with  Snag^  Ang. 

3.  To  invite  a  broil,  ibid.  This  appears  to 
correspond  with  Snag^  as  signifying  to  snarl, 
to  banter. 

Sneo,  8.      A  low  term  for  gain,  Fife ;    ap- 
parently parallel  to  the  E.  phrase,  to  go 
8nack8f  to  get  a  share,  or  half. 
Allied  to  the  ▼.  Sneck,  Sneg,  to  cut,  q.  v. 

SNEILL,  8.  An  indolent  inactive  pei'son, 
Aberd.;  perhaps  merely  the  northern  pron. 
of  Snool.     [V.  Sneel.] 

To  SNEIR.    [Prob.,  to  speed,  waft,  or  steer.] 

This  ^eir  bavth  blythnes  and  abundance  bringis, 
Naveu  of  schippis  outthrocht  the  sea  to  sneir 
With  riches  roynientis,  ami  all  royall  thingis. 

Bannaitfne  Fttema,  p.  200,  st.  24. 

*' Probably  an  error  in  M.S.  for  Mtelr,  steer,**  Note, 
ibid.  But  it  may  very  naturally  signify,  to  move 
swiftly ;  IsL  smir-o,  celeriter  auferre,  snar,  celet,  citua. 
V.  Sneer,  v, 

SNEIRLY,  adv.    In  derision. 

Seneirly,  not  tneirtg. 
To  yon  I  make  it  plain. 

BureTa  Pilg.,  H'aUtm'e  Coll.,  iL  31. 

i.  e.,  I  tell  yon  this  seriously,  not  in  derision  or  in  a 
sneer. 

SNEIST,  8.  A  gibe,  a  taunt,  Loth. ;  synon., 
8nipe. 

I  csi'vna  by  their  base  ill  names. 

Their  aneists  an'  sneers,  an  fv-for-shames. 

Jo,  Ilogg'a  Poems,  p.  48. 

SneistV,  adj.    Sneering,  Loth.     V.  Snisty. 

SNEITH,  adj.  Smooth,  polished  ;  [comely]. 
Not  8neithf  metaph.  applied  .to  language 
that  is  tart  and  somewhat  acrimonious,  S. 

This  put  the  dame  in  perfect  wrath, 
Her  words  they  werena  sneith, 

A,  SeolVs  Poems,  p.  18. 

This  prince  himself,  fra  that  he  did  behaM 
The  snaw  quhite  visage  of  this  Pallas  V>aM, — 
And  elk  the  gapand  dedely  wound  has  sene, 
Blaid  by  the  8|)eris  hede  Rntiiltanp, 
Amyd  his  snnih,  and  fare  slekit  brvist  bane, 
With  teris  bristand  from  hvs  eiie  thus  plenit. 

Doug.  Virgil,  860,  fi5. 
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Isl.  tnig'Ug  in  rendered  elfigaiis,  H»l(Ior40ii.  Bat 
Smeith  Mema  to  be  merely  a  variety  of  A.  Bor.  Snaihe, 
which  signifies  *'  to  prune  trees  ;  to  cut  off  thel>oueh8 
of  ash  or  other  timocr  trees,  of  which  the  wood  is 
vsed,  as  prune  is  of  fruit*trces  ;'*  Grose.  Isl.  meid'a, 
•scare.  V.  Snkd.  Perhaps  this  is  the  proper  meaning 
of  Sneiih,  as  used  by  O.  Douglas. 

SNELL)  adj,  !•  Keen,  sliari),  severe ;  as  a 
tnell  strait^  S.  It  is  used  in  this  sense 
adverbially  by  Blind  Harry. 

This  man  went  dotiu,  and  sodanlye  he  saw. 
As  to  hvs  sycht,  dede  had  him  swappyt  sneli; 
8yn  said  to  thaim,  Ue  has  pajit  at  ne  aw. 

Waliaee,  it  249,  MS. 

It  often  denotes  bodily  pain.  Thus  the  tuff-  is  vaed 
for  the  adv. 

Now  Bruntie's  ee's  tied  in  a  clout, 
I  wat  he  fan*t  right  9n<ll. 

Cock'9  Simple  Strains,  p.  137. 

2.  Sharp,  piercing ;  applied  to  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  S. 

The  schote  I  closit,  and  drew  inwart  in  hy, 
Chenerand  for  cald,  tho  Kes.sonu  was  sa  mieil, 
Schupe  with  halt  flambis  to  steme  the  fresing  felL 

Douff,  ViryU,  Prol.  202,  84. 

Thus  we  still  say,  A  »iell  day,  a  bhcU  blast,  a  mull 
wmd,iL 

Its  better  to  nit  stilF  than  rise  and  fa' : 

On  Tintoe  tap  the  snellest  drift-nhowers  bkw. 

Falls  qf  Clyde,  ]^  174. 

8.  Severe,  sarcastic ;  transferred  to  language. 
A  Mnell  body^  one  who  is  tart  in  conversa- 
tion :  A  snell  answer^  &l\ 

Sir  David's  satyres  help'd  oar  nation 
To  carry  on  the  Reforination  ; 
Ami  gave  the  scarlet  whore  a  box 
Hair  suell  than  all  the  pelts  of  Knox. 

Jtamsay^s  Poems,  U.  442. 

Wha  coining  gatewards  to  me  do  I  see. 

But  this  snell  \ms,  that  came  the  day  with  me  ? 

Jtoss*s  MeltHore,  p.  88. 

4.  Film,  determined,  S. 

—That  in  ilk  action,  wise  and  snell. 
You  may  shaw  manly  fire. 

Jtatnsay*s  Poems,  t  49. 

5.  Acute ;  used  in  relation  to  mind,  S. 

Europe  had  nane  niair  snack  or  sticU 

At  verse  or  prose. 

Bauisay's  Poems,  ii  831. 

— Fa'  o'  good  nature,  sharp  and  snell  witha*. 

Rosses  llelenore,  p.  16^ 

In  O.E.  it  signifies,  keen,  sharp. 

He  hasted  him  to  the  Swin  with  sergantes  snell. 
To  mete  with  the  Nomiandes  that  fals  war  and  fell 

MinoCs  Poans,  pw  19. 

6.  Applied  to  losses  in  trade,  S. 

"It  may  be  a  dead  loss  ! — whate'er  ane  o*  your 
Lombard-street  goldsmiths  may  sxiy  to  it,  its  a  sn^ll&ne 
IB  the  Sautmarket  o'  Glasgow. ^*    llnh  Hoy,  ii.  239. 

A.-S.  Alem.  Su.-G.  Pent,  snell,  1»L  sniall-ur, 
Ckrm.  schneil,  celer,  acer,  alacer,  exi>editus ;  Ital. 
$neU*o,  The  Isl.  word  is  also  expl.  animis  accr  ;  and 
Sa.-G.  snell  19  rendered  ingeniosus  ;  Hire,  vo.  Snille. 

Smellkh,  quickly,  occurs  in  a  satire  written  so<in  after 
the  Conouest,  a|).  Hickos.  V.  Wartou*s  Hist.  E.  Poet., 
i.  II.     He  calls  it  a  Gallo^Frankish  wonl. 

The  primary  sense  is  celer;  and  in  this  sense  it  occurs 
in  Launfal. 


And  when  the  day  was  yconie. 
That  tite  Junteit  were  yn  ynoue. 
They  ryde  out  also  snell. 

RitsotCs  EM, R,,  11^ 

Ihre  derires  it  from  Isl.  snif-a,  to  make  haste.    V. 
SvACK,  adj\ 

[Snell,  adv.     Very,  exceedingly,  Slietl.] 

Chaucer  usea  it  as  an  adr.  in  its  original  sense; 
quickly. 

The  bttigeyse  sat  hyni  somewhat  nere. 

And  preyd  hym,  of  fain  gentilne»,  his  name  for  to  tell, 
His  contrey,  and  his  lynnage  ;  and  he  answcr'd  snell; 

Berinus  I  am  ynaniid. 

And  all  was  doon  to  bring  him  yn,  ns  ye  shul  her  snel. 

History  qf  Beryn,  Urry,  p.  603. 

Sn£LLY,  adv.     1.  Sharply*  sevei*ely,  S. 

How  was  the  billy  pleas'd  ? 

Nae  well,  T  wad,  to  lie  sae  snelly  us'd. 

Shirrefs  Poems,  p.  85. 

2.  Keenly ;  applied  to  the  weather,  S. 

Not  Boreas,  that  sae  snelly  blowH, 
Dure  here  pap  in  his  angry  nose. 

reryuswH^s  Poems,  ii.  98. 

To  SNERE,  Sneer,  v.  a.  To  snore,  to  breathe 
forth,  Rudd.     V.  Sneer. 


Ane  rial  chare  richely  arrayit  he  sent, 

dis  therin  yc" "   _ 
Curam}*n  of  the  kynd  of  heninlye  hors  were. 


With  twa  steme  stetfis  therin  yokit  yfere. 


At  thare  neis  thyrles  the  fyre  fast  sneriny  out. 

Doug,  K(fyi7,  215,  S2. 

Sneer,  «.      The   act  of   snorting,   S.      V. 

NiCHER. 

SNET,  Barbour,  xiii.  32.     liOg.  Suet,  q.  v. 

[SNEUKIT,  adj.  1.  Plausible,  insidious, 
artful,  Shctl. 

2.  Ill^aneukit^  cross-grained,  ill-natured,  ibid. 

Dan.  snu,  artful ;  sniye,  to  sneak.] 

[SNEUT,  SxEUTER,  s.  and  v.  Same  with 
Sneet,  Sneeter.] 

SNEYCHT, /)ar<.  adj.  Apparently  smoothed. 
"To  by  thair  hyddis  roclio  or  sneychty 
Aberd.  Reg.,  A.  1541,  V.  17,  i.e.,  "To  buy 
their  skins,  whether  rough  or  smooth." 

IsL  snoeyQ'T,  snegg-ri,  Su.«G.  tntfgg,  glaber,  depilis 
VereL  renders  mogg-r,  Pilis  brevibus  et  curtis.     Sw. 
tnygg-a,  to  dress,  to  clean,  Wideg. 

[SNEYD,  *.  A  horse  with  a  white  nose, 
Shell.     Svv.  smyte^  a  snout.] 

To  SNEYSTER,  v.  a.  To  sear,  to  scorch, 
Ayrs. ;  Synon.  Scaum. 

[SNIAAG,  s.      Very  small   or  insignificant 

things.  Shell. 

Allied  to  Dau.  sniksnak,  Sw.  snicl'snacl',  nonsense, 
fiddle-faddle.] 

To  SNIAU VE,  r.  n.  To  snow,  Buchan.  V. 
the  letter  W. 

To  SNIB,  v.  a.  and  «.  [1.  To  cut  clean  and 
quickly ;    hence,    to    separate,   cut   short, 
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bring  to  an  end,  make  an  end  of,  S. ;  synon. 
«Md^  futcX'i  q.  V. 

S.  To  tmi  intoy  cut  out  of ;  to  geld  or  castrate, 
qrBOD.  to  lib^  S. ;  also,  to  shape  or  point, 
«%  to  9nib  a  pen^  Clydes. 

S.  To  set  or  fix  in  an  incision,  for  the  purpose 
of  shutting  or  fastening ;  as,  to  snih  a  door^ 
S. 

4*  To  check,  arrest,  hinder;  hence,  to  find 
fault  with,  to  rebuke,  humble,  S.] 

When  bee  was  bonie,  nane  did  him  »Hib 
T6  lj«  right  Uw  intil  ane  cribe. 

Poemt  of  the  Sixteenth  Centuiy^  p.  71. 

Ohreii  in  Gloss,  as  not  nndentOiMl.    But  it  is  merely 
the  &  r.  used  in  the  sense  of  check,    *'  No  one,  to  pre- 
it  bim  from  lying  in  n  manger,  objected  to  this  as 
it  with  his  glory.** 


To  Snib  a  eaudle.     To  snuff  it,  Loth. 

Btksr  as  allied  to  E.  tntb,  Su.-G.  tmuhb-a,  from 
Mi%  rostrum  ;  q.  take  the  nib  from  it ;  or  to 
emnngere,  de  candela;   which  Ilire  derives 
Beig.   tchnepjpe,  the   nostrils,  as  containing  an 
allasMMi  to  the  wiping  of  the  nose. 

To  Snib  a  door.  To  fasten  it  with  a  small 
boliy  S.  synon.  Slot. 

Fef^pB  an  oblique  nse  of  E.  and  3.  auib,  q.  to  pat  a 
decfr  oa  it,  to  prevent  it  from  being  opened. 

(To  Snib  apeti.  To  make  or  mend  a  quill- 
pen,  to  point  it,  S.] 

Snib,  «.  1.  A  cut;  a  smart  stroke;  Gl. 
Tarns,  Buchan. 

3.  [A  button,  ShetL;  a  hook  or  catch;]  a 
small  bolt  for  fastening  a  door,  S. 

Una  it  quite  different  from  the  Sneck,  which,  in  a 
lock  of  the  wooden  fashion,  is  the  substitute  for  a 
laldi,  and  is  tnmed  round  by  the  handle  of  the  lock  ; 
wlmeas  the  snib  is  the  smiUI  bolt  placed  under  the 
laMi,  and  fi^tening  the  door  so  tWt  it  cannot  be 
Ofwiij  from  without. 

[Sxibbbrt,  8,  A  person  of  sharp,  hard 
featarcs,  and  weak  spirit,  Banffs.] 

[To  Snibbert,  v.  n.  To  loiter  in  work,  to 
binder  it  by  one^s  weakness  or  laziness, 
ibid.] 

[Snibbit,  adj.  Curtailed  of  its  proper  pro- 
portions, Clydes.,  Shetl.] 

Snibbit,  Snibble,  Snibbelt,  s.  A  small 
piece  of  wood  at  one  end  of  a  rope,  which 
goes  into  an  eye  at  the  other  end,  for  fasten- 
ing it ;  used  for  retaining  a  tether,  Roxb. 

**  SuShble^  a  small  piece  of  wood  put  through  the  end 
of  a  rope,  so  that  it  may  be  fixed  into  an  eye  in  the 
other  end."    Gall.  Enc. 

Perhaps  from  S.  Snib,  to  fasten^  or  Teut.  snebbe,  a 
beak,  and  bit,  tjhe-bit ;  because  it  acts  as  a  check  or  bit 
to  the  animal  that  wears  it. 


Sniblicii,  (gutt.),  9..  A  sort  of  collar  made 
of  plaited  rushes,  by  which  in  funner  times 
a  cow  was  bound  to  the  stake,  Koxb.  V. 
Baikib. 

This  is  probably  allied  to  Teut.  tmebel,  Dan.  auabel, 
Oerm.  schnabef,  a  beak,  transferred  to  the  nose;  as 
perhaps  originally  denoting  some  kind  of  bridle  or 
orauks. 

To  SNICHER  (gutt.),  v.  n.  To  titter,  to 
laugh  in  one's  slecye;  also  pron.  as  in  E. 
anickeTj  Aberd. 

[To  SNIER,  V.  u.  To  cut,  Shetl.  V. 
Sneeve.] 

[To  SNIET,  r.  n.  To  blow  the  nose,  Shetl. 
Isl.  snitOy  Dan.  9nyd€^  id.] 

[Snietin  the  nase.       Blowing  the  nose,  ibid.] 

To  SNIFFLE,  v.  n.    To  trifle,  to  be  slow  in 

motion  or  action,  S.      StnjffUn^  trifling,  S. 

tnafflin^  sauntering,  Cumb. 

Belg.  sne/el'Cn,  Dan.  tnubb-er,  Su.-G.  Bnafw-a,   to 
hesitate. 

Snifflek,  Sniffle,  *.  A  triflcr,  a  driveller, 
Lanarks. 

SNIFFLES,  t.  pi.    That  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing through  the  nostrils,  which  is  caused 
by   cold   in   the    head,    Selkirks. ;    synon. 
Sniftert. 
Tent.  Mojel-en,  Mnt{fil-cH,  naribus  spirare. 

SNIFTER,  8.  1.  A  severe  blast,  as  including 
the  idea  of  its  being  in  one's  face,  S. 

— Wi'  weet  and  wind  sae  tyte  into  my  teeth-  - 

I  gst  na  sic  a  teaxle  this  seven  year, 

And  ye  maun  gie  your  answer  mst  perqueer ; 

I  mann  na  ilka  dny  be  coining  here 

To  get  sic  Shifters :  courting'^  uac  a  jest. 

Another  day  like  this'U  bo  ui  v  priu^t. 

kou'9  Helenore,  p.  38. 
V.  Taisrle. 

[2.  A  snort,  the  act  of  snorting,  BnnfFs.J 

Isl.  inaffur,  austerus.  This  word  is  used  in  the 
same  sense  with  ours.  De  ventis  etiam  dicunt  ifnaC' 
furi  vedur,  impetuosus  ventus,  01.  Lex.  Run. 

3.  Any  sudden  [stroke,  blow,  difficulty],  or 
reverse  of  fortune ;  as,  a  defeat  in  battle, 
or  pursuit  in  consequence  of  it,  S. 

But,  Monseer,  ye'd  better  no  come  here  swa. 
Lest  ye  meet  with  a  snifter  ye'U  no  like  avo. 

Jo.  Hogg*s  Poetns,  p.  112. 

4.  A  cutting  repartee,  S.  B.     V.  Snisty. 

5.  Metaph.  used  like  ITeesiey  to  denote  the 
effect  of  a  strong  purgative  potion,  S.B. 

To  SxiFTER,  r.  n.  To  draw  up  the  breath 
frequently  and  audibly  by  the  nose ;  to  sniffs 
S. ;  as  generally  implying  that  it  is  stopped 
by  mucus,  or  from  cold ;  [also,  to  snort, 
snore,  Banffs.] 
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'*To  mt'ifter,  to  snuff  at  tlie  nose;  LaucMh."  T. 
Bobbins. 

**Haith,  an'  I'm  sair  haddin  to  my  wark  !  Canlinal 
an'  ei^»tain»  principal  atul  prior^  poor  statlent  and  col- 
Isae-beatbfJ,  a'  now  i'  their  bc<ls,  »mfierin\  snocfaeriu', 
an*  alcepin'  like  taps,"  ftc.    Cardinal  Beaton,  p.  89. 

Gin  I  can  tnifUr  thro'  mnnduugus, 

Wi'  booU  and  belt  on, 
I  hope  to  see  you  at  St.  Miingo*^, 
Atween  and  Beltan. 

Itammi/t  PoeiHM^  ii.  842. 

Sii.«.6  Mmjffd'a,  id.  anhelitam  per  nares  crebro  re- 
dnoere. 

•Snifters,  «.  pL  A  stoppage  of  tlie  nostrils 
from  coldy  winch  occasions  frequent  sniff- 
ing, S. 

[To  SNIGGER,  r.  n.  T6  niclier,  neigh; 
also,  to  giggle,  Slietl.] 

[Sniooer,  8,  A  suppressed  laugh,  a  snort,  a 
giggle,  ibid.] 

[SxiOOlN,  part  pr.  JCeiVhiiig;  giggling; 
also,  the  act  of  so  doing,  ibid.] 

SNIQGERT,  9.      One   who   is   chargeable 

with  guileful  malversation,  Ayrs. 

It  may  be  allied  to  Isl.  hhU'M,  parasitari ;  or  Su.-G. 
aMmg^-Of  elanculnm  subduccre ;  or  A.-S.  Jticic  an,  re- 
pen,  E.  to  sneak.    V.  Art,  Ard,  ttrm. 

[SNIOG,  9.  The  shoulder  or  slope  of  a  hill, 
Shetl.  Norse,  snevey^  id.] 

To  SNIP,  V.  n.  To  stumble  sliffhtly.  Loth. 
This  term  seems  to  be  used  in  a  less  forcible 
sense  than  Snapper^  q.v. 

SNIP,  Sneep,  8.  1.  The  glitter  or  dazzling 
of  a  white  colour,  such  as  snow%  Gall. 
EncvcL 

2.  A  white  streak  or  stripe  running  down  the 
face  of  a  horse,  Aug. 

''Stolen — a  brown  conp-bunded,  [<|u.  crop-hnrdicd  ?] 
switch-tailed    horse    with  a  miip  in  his    forehead. 
Aberd.  Jonmal,  Dec.  27th,  1820.    V.  Snippet. 

Snip,  Sneep,  Sneep- white,  adj.  Possessing 
a  pure  or  bright  white  colour,  South  and 
West  of  S. 

Our  guidwife  coft  a  anip  tr/titc  coat 
Wi*  nionie  a  wecl  hained  butter-groat ; 

Bat  it's  a  wadset  i'  the  town. ' 

Bemains  of  yHh»faU  Son^^  \\.  00. 

The  twasome  p{e<l  down  on  the  caulil  sneep  ^nnw, 
Wi'  the Mrry hauf  stritfeuM  ee. 

UalL  EncycL,  p.  412. 
■  Onrly  norlan'  bla-sts  wa«l  blaw, 

And  swnrl  in  tntep  tckUe  wrides  the  snaw. 

Ibid.,  p.  352. 

Snippit,  adj,  A  8nip2nt  horge,  one  that 
has  a  streak  or  stripe  of  white  nuniing 
down  its  face,  S.B. 

To  SNIPE,  r.  a.  To  check,  to  reprimand, 
to  snib,  Aberd. ;  nearly  the  same  with  the 
E.  V.  in  another  form,  to  Sneap^  fvoiicvW 

VOU  IV. 


traced  by  Mr.  To<ld  to  Isl.  sneip^t^  con- 
tumelia  afficere. 

Snipe,  «,     A  rub,  a  sarcasm,  Loth. 

Isl.  Mfipn^  eontumolia,  convitiuin;  mriik-a,  contu- 
melia  afficere,  8tt.-G.  tHif/b-a,  verbis  increpare. 

[Snippeuit,  adj.  Sharp,  thin,  peaked  up, 
Shetl.] 

Snippert,  Snippy,  adj.  Tart  in  language  or 
mode  of  speaking,  S. 

[SxiPPEitT,  adj,  A  very  small  piece,  a  crumb, 
BanflTs.] 

Snippt,  8,     One  who,  in  cutting,  with  the 
scissors,  gives  too  short  measure,  Ang. 
Teat.  mipp^H,  secare. 

SNIPIE-NEBBIT,  adj.  Having  a  nose  re- 
sembling a  snipe's  neb  or  bill,  which  is  long, 
and  sharp,  ana  slightly  bent,  Roxb. 

SNIPPIT.TIX',;)ar^.ac/y.  Snooking, smelling. 

"  Poor  shilly  shally  shurf !— You  hand  a  pleuch ! 
ye  mann  cat  a  bowe  o'  meal  a:i*  lick  a  peck  o'  ashes 
first !  d — 1  hact  e'er  I  saw  ye  glide  for  yet,  but  rinnin 
smippiiiim*  after  the  bits  o*"  wenches.*'  Hogg  s  Tales, 
i.  5,  6l 

Perhaps  smelling  like  a  dog,  S.  Snookinff,  Dan. 
Teat.  «Mi6r/,  a  beak,  a  snout ;  Belg.  Mujftt-en^  to 
aearch. 

SNIPPIT,  adj.     [1.  Scant,  scanty;    hence 

niggardly.  S. 

2.  Snub ;]  as,  a  snippit  nizy  a  snub  nose, 
Ang. 

IsL  Mo/ipa,  rostrum  ;  Su.-G.  Mibb,  quicquid  in  aco- 
men  desinit ;  or  allied  to  E.  Anub,  a  jag,  a  snag. 

[SNIPPOCK,  s.  A  snijK*,  {Scolopax  gaUin- 
ogo)^  Shetl.,  Dan.  sneppe^  Sw.  smlpj^a^  id.] 

To  SNIRK,  V.  n.  To  draw  up  the  nose 
hastily,  as  an  expression  of  contempt  or 
displeasure,  S. 

*'  Sairk,  to  ^ve  the  nose  a  smart  dittw  up  with  the 
membranes  of  ktself ;"  Gall.  Encycl. 

This  is  undoubtedly  allieil  to  Teut.  nuorck-ftit  Su.-G. 
suark'O,  Dan.  anork-er,  to  snore,  to  root.  In  0.  E. 
Muorte  was  used  in  the  same  sense.  But  Snirk  is  more 
closely  connectcil  with  sonic  terms,  from  a  common 
origin,  which  are  nae<l  with  a  variation  of  the  sense, 
as  mom  imroetliately  cxprcaain^  the  .action of  the  mtm- 
bnuten.  These  are  Isl.  »nerl'-ia,  denoting  a  grin  or 
distortion  of  the  mouth,  rin^p,  os  distorquere ;  and 
Sa.-G.  SMorb-a,  which  has  a  different  signification  from 
the  cognate  anarka.  Ihre  explains  the  latter,  naribns 
follicare,  stertere ;  but  of  anark-a  he  says ;  Apud 
nos  de  fremitu  minas  spiraiitisi  tantiim  adhibetur,  uncle 
dicimus  med  anork  och  pork,  per  min:ia  ot  ronchos  ;  vo. 
Snarka. 

[SxiKKAM,  Snirkum,  s.  A  name  given  to 
strong  liquor ;   liter.,  mouth-twisterj  Shetl.] 

To  SNIRL,  r,  «.     1.  To  sneeze,  Roxb. 

2.  To  laugh  in  an  involuntary  and  suppressed 
way ;  synon.  with  Snirt.  This  is  the  more 
general  sense,  ibid. 

R  2 
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**.V#ii(W^«,ii08tril8,  North."    Grose. 

In  both  senses  the  woni  most  he  viewed  as  haying  a 
aommon  origin  with  Smrk,  SniH,  and  Snork,  It  mast 
be  nndoabtedly  the  same  with  Isl.  snoerl,  ronchus» 
gnttnria  stridor ;  tutoert-a,  dacero  conchoa ;  2.  cxtre- 
mam  vocem  laesi  gutturis  emittere ;  Haldorson.  The 
«.  is  probably  from  Goth.  sHirre,  stemutatio,  to  which 
flerenius  traces  K.  Sneer. 

To  SNIRT,  V.  n.  1.  To  breathe  shaqily,  in 
a  jerking  sort  of  way,  through  the  nostrils, 
Roxb.  Dumfr. 

She  geeks  ss  gif  I  meant  her  ill, 

men  she  gUiiks  pauffhty  in  her  braws  ; 
Now  let  her  $nirt  and  fyke  her  fill,  &c. 

HenTt  CUL,  iL  45. 

When  weiusels  miriit  free  the  dykes, 
Or  fumerts  frae  the  braen  an*  sykeii. 
He  eock*d  his  tail,  and  geed  his  head  ; 
<yeoores  o'  them  be  was  the  dead. 

Jlcff^s  Scot.  Patiorals,  p.  22. 

V.  SviRT,  «. 

2.  To  breathe  strongly  through  the  nostrils, 
as  expressive  of  displeasure  or  indignation, 
Loth. 

8.  To  burst  out  into  a  laugh,  notwithstand- 
ing one's  attempts  to  suppress  it,  S. 

.This  might  seem  to  be  a  freonentative  from  the  E.  t. 
Aierr,  the  immediate  origin  of  which  is  obscure. 

Snirt,  #.  A  suppressed  laugh,  issuing  with  a 
tnorting  noise  irom  the  nostrils,  ibid. 

A  smiley  it  has  been  observed,  is  in  the  lips; 
whereas  a  amrt,  proceeds  from  the  noee. 

Snieter  or  Sntgger,  v.  R,  expresses  the  same  idea. 
Snert,  North,  ia  expl.  '*  an  ineffectual  effort  to  stifle  a 
langh,"  Grose  ;  and  perhaps  this  explanation  gives  the 
moper  idea.  Under  the  £.  to  Sneer,  Serenins  refers  to 
QoUl  snirre,  stemutatio. 

SNIUT9  #.  An  insignificant. diminutive  per- 
son ;  generally  applied  to  children,  Clydes. ; 
{jmitf  ShetL,  q.  v.] 

8ii.-0.  SMif,  gracilis  ;  IsL  snirl,  comptus,  nitidus. 

SNISHi  9.    Snuff,  Gl.  Shirr.    V.  Sneeshin. 

**SnM$k  or  sN^ezma-powder ;"  Kersey.  [Sw.  amm, 
id.] 

8NISTEK,  8.  A  severe  blast  in  the  face, 
Ang. ;  synon.  snifter,     V.  Snisty. 

It  is  pronounced  Sneysler,  Fife ;  and  expl.  as  pro- 
petty  denoting  a  severe  blast,  in  a  cold  oay,^  which 
makes  the  nose  to  run;  whereas  Snifter  is,  in  that 
ooanty,  alwavs  applied  to  a  storm  of  snow,  when  it 
is  drifted.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  as  a  sneyjUer 
makes  the  mucus  to  flow  from  the  nose,  by  a  snifter 
each  a  blast  is  denoted  as  stops  the  nostrils.  The 
•!ie  is  viewed  as  expressive  of  a  similar  effect  with 
sneetini^  ;  the  other,  with  snifing, 

SNISTY,  adj.  Saucy  in  language  or  de- 
meanour. A  snisty  answer^  an  uncivil  reply, 
given  with  an  air  of  hauglitiness  or  scorn, 
S.B. 

From  Sn.-G.  8not9-a,  Isl.  fnefn-a^  to  chide  with 
severity  ;  nnless  it  be  rather  allietl  to  Su.-G.  mt/ftU-a, 
to  draw  the  breath  frequently  through  the  nose,  to 
■aifl^  which  is  often  an  exprcsttiou  of  contempt. 


It  is  observable,  indeed,  that  many  of  the  terms 
denoting  displcMure,  are  borrowed  from  the  nose.  B. 
and  S.  Bnih,  Mnuh,  Su.-O.  mubb-a,  from  nnbb,  S.  neb,  the 
nose ;  Isl.  tnaef-ur,  austere,  from  n^/,  nasus ;  Sa.  -G. 
gnaes'a,  to  chide,  from  nn*a ;  Germ,  anwhuautz-en,  to 
snub,  to  grumble,  from  $chnoufze,  the  beak  ;  8.  unifier, 
a  cutting  repailee.  This  analogy  may  be  remarked  in 
the  same  term,  as  denoting  a  severe  blast,  espci^inlly  in 
relation  to  one  whose yrice  is  exposed  to  it.  This  also 
may  be  from  Isl.  ne/,  nasus. 

In  re,  vo.  SnarMi,  makes  a  curious  conjecture  ns  to 
the  reason  of  this  derivation .  This  has  been  men tione«l 
under  Sxa.sh,  v.  He  a<lds  another,  which  has  greater 
probability ;  that  birds  express  displeasure  by  pecking 
with  their  beaks. 

To  SNITE,  r.  a.     This  is  used,  not  only  like 

the  tr.  in  £.,  in  relation  to  the  nose,  but  also 

as  to  a  candle,  S.     Snite  the  candle,  snuff  it. 

Sn.-G.  snyi-a,  emungere ;  snifta  Uuset,  emungere 
Incemam  ;  Germ,  dan  licfit  sehneiU-zen,  id.  A.-S.  (vin. 
deltnyteU,  emunctorium. 

[Snite,  Snit,  s.  Any  thing  small  or  in- 
significant ;  generally  applied  contemp- 
tuously to  diminutive  persons,  Shctl.  V. 
Snoit.] 

•  To  SNIVEL,  V.  n.  1.  To  breathe  hard 
through  the  nose,  S. 

2.  To  speak  through  the  nose,  S.  A.  Bor. ; 
used  in  the  same  sense  with  E.  to  Snuffle, 

Teut.  gnoffel-en,  sn^fel'ett^  naribua  spirare 

To  SNOOKER,  v.  n.  To  snort,  to  breathe 
high  through  the  nostrils,  S. ;  pmperly,  to 
throw  out  the  breath,  or  respire  violently. 

And  aye  ouhan  the  caryl  gave  a  yowle, 
Or  annckerU  with  belsche  and  braye, 
Th^ii  .ill  the  roki^  playlt  clatter  agaync. 

And  uicherit  for  mvlis  away. 
OroHwmt  Caryl,  Blackw.  Mag.,. Jan.  1825,  p.  79. 

— — "  It  may  signify,  smells  or  snufTs,  by  sucking  in 
the  breath  at  the  nose  ;  which  Scot,  also  we  call 
snottering,  or  tnokeriug.  **     Rudd.  vo.  Snoki§, 

Syne  thrice  he  shook  his  fearsum  honk. 

And  thrice  he  tnoekerit  loa«l. 

UxHiti-eUy  Border,  iil  358. 

Dan.  snorck-er,  Belg.  snork-en,  id. 

Snooker,  s.  A  snort ;  also,  the  act  of  snort- 
ing, S. 

Snookers,  s,  ^>/,  A  stoppage  of  the  nostrils 
from  cold;  in  consequence  of  which  one 
cannot  breathe  through  them,  or  cannot  do 
so  without  milking  a  snorting  noise,  S. ; 
synon.  Snifters. 

SNOD,  adj,  1,  Lopped,  pruned,  having  all 
excrescences  removed,  S. 

On  stake  and  ryce  lie  knits  the  crooked  vines. 

And  anoddet  their  bowes. 

iitulaoH^s  Judith,  p.  6S. 

Syne  chargit  all  thare  cahilliN  vp  beliuo, 
fiis  awin  hede  warpit  with  aim  anoii  oliue. 

Doug,  Virgil,  153,  5S. 

A  piece  of  wood  is  said  to  be  tnod,  when  it  in  smoothed. 
This  is  merely  the  part.  pa.  of  the  r.  Sned,  q.  v. 
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2.  Neat;  as  applied  to  the  appcai-aiice  cir  shape. 

And  Morf  Mill  ftleikit  worth  thir  beUtin  nkinniii. 

liovtg.  Virtfil,  ProL,  402,  26. 

A  bUck-a-vic'df^Norf,  dapiicr  fellow. 

JUmuap**  Poeitu,  IL  86Z 
V.  Black-a-yic'd. 

3.  Trim,  neat,  S. ;  syiioii.  trig. 

His  coat  was  made  of  hodden  gnj, 
Hi4  bannet  blue,  ami  braid  that  day : 
His  plaiding  hose  were  sttoil  and  clean. 

R.  OaUotoay't  Pvettut^  p.  131. 

'  ~A  person  is  said  to  be  tnod,  when  plainly,  but  neatly, 
dressed  ;  simplex  niunditiis,  Hor.     To  auwf  one's  self 
up,  id. 
A.  Bor.  anoc/,  neat,  banilsome ;  Ray,  Marshall 

4.  Transferred  to  liteniry  coni|>os!tions. 

Your  tnod  reniarfcji,  ami  pointed  stile, 
Won'd  gar  a  dorty  botly  smile. 

JL  OaUotca^*»  Poems,  p.  163. 

So.-O.  imoeti,  Tsl.  xMriii/Z-ur,  naked,  Imre,  would  al- 
most seem  to  have  the  same  origin.     Hence, 

To  SnoD,  Snoddr,  r.  a.      1.   To  prune,  to 
lop,  S. ;  [to  castrate,  Baiiffi.] 

2.  To  pat  in  ortlei:;  iS. 

Ye  saw  yoursel  how  weel  hU  mailin  thrave, 
Ay  better  fangh*d  an*  tnvdil  than  the  lave. 

FerguMnnCt  Poemt,  ii.  7. 

Snoddie:,  9,    A  neatlj*  dressed  person  :  ahnost 
invariably  applied  to  a  female,  Clydes. 

Snodly,  adv.    Neatly,  trimly,  S. 

"  Mrs.  M'Coul  was — in  the  weeds  of  a  widow,  with 
A  dean  cambric  handkerchief  very  Bnodtij  prined  over 
her  breast."    R.  Gilhaize,  iii.  ICM. 

Lang  wlnnow*t  she,  an'  fast,  I  wyte, 
An*  snodly  clean*t  the  stufil 

SNODDIE,    8,     A  thick  cake  or  bannock 
baked  among  hot  ashes,  Orkn. 

IsL  tnad,  cibns,  food,  anani-a,  cibnui  capere,  anaed* 
btg'Tt  epolae  ;  nnneda,  prandium,  Olav.  Lex.  Run.  The 
term  seems,  in  modem  times,  to  have  been  transferred 
from  its  general  sense,  as  denoting  any  kind  of  food,  to 
one  species  of  it.     Ir.  »Hath-aim,  to  sup. 

SNODDIE,  9.  An  ignorant  stupid  fellow, 
a  ninny,  Roxb. 

Teat.  sHoode,  Tilis,  turpis ;  Germ,  schnod,  tchnoede, 
vanos,  despicatus.  Wachter  views  it  as  the  same  with 
lal.  mawd'ur,  nudus,  egenus. 

To  SNODGE,  r.  n.  To  walk  deliberately, 
Roxb. 

Dan.  tniVjre  siV>  "  to  sneak,  to  slink,  to  creep,  to  ti*ead 
easily,  to  go  softly,**  Wolff*.  Sw.  tnutjij-a,  clanculum 
tnbducere  ;  Ihre,  vo.  Snabb.  E.  Sntak,  auti  Snudtje, 
perhaps  acknowledge  a  common  fountain. 

To  SNOG,  r.  a.  To  jeer,  to  taunt,  to  gibe, 
to  flout,  Aberd. 

This  nearly  resembles  Isl.  tnvtjg-a,  increpare.      V. 

SVAO,  V. 

[SNOG,  adj.     Snug,  ilearns.] 

SNOICK,  adj.  1.  In  a  virgin-state  ;  applied 
to  young  women,  as  expressive  of  their  sup- 
posed purity ;  South  of  S.  | 


2.    Used  by  sailors  to  denote  what  is  water- 
tight, ibid. 

The  most  piobable  origin  seems  to  be  Sa.-0.  inyytf. 
oonciimus,  elcgans.  En  »nygg  plffa,  a  neat  girl.  Old 
Dan.  HHOQ  occurs  in  the  same  sense.  It  is  viewed  as 
an  oblique  sense  of  IsL  SHO^gff-r,  depilis,  smooth,  not 
hairy;  perhaiM  from  a  common  ori^n  with  Teut 
tnoeth-en,  acindere,  aa  primarily  applied  to  the  hair 
when  cut  short.  GaeL  tnoighle,  hewn,  chipped,  cor- 
responds ;  signifying  also,  pleasant,  decent ;  from 
sNOij/A-am,  to  new,  to  chip. 

To  SNOIF,  V.  a.  To  twist.  To  9noi/  tfu 
9pindyli  to  whirl  or  turn  it  round  in  spiiming. 

And  eik  hir  pure  daniesellis,  a.«t  sche  may, 

Naithly  exerciM,  for  to  wirk  the  lyne. 

To  9Hoi/  the  Mpindyl,  and  lang  thretles  twyne. 

Doug,  nVyi/,  2je,  52. 

Su.-O.  #)to,  coiitorc^uero  ;  to  twist,  to  twine.  Gael. 
mu'tmh-am^  pron.  §mov-am,  to  suin,  to  twist,  is  evi« 
dently  from  a  com*non  root.  Hence  bcananiomh,  a 
spinster,  q.  a  spinning  woman.     V.  SxoovE. 

[SNOI LTIT,  adj.  Abruptly  cut  short,  trun- 
cated,  Shetl.] 

SNOIT,  9.  A  young  conceited  person  wlio 
speaks  little,  S. 

Allied  to  lal.  tiio^  foemina  lepida,  sapiens ;  *nolt, 
aapiens,  also  vafer,  Hahlorsou?  G.  Audr.  gives  the 
additional  sense  of  mixlestus,  which  perhaps  more 
nearly  approaches  the  interpretation  of  Snoit ;  and 
BHotra,  mulier  k  compositis  moribus.  We  must  view 
A.-S.  ttttot-er,  sHift-rr,  wise,  prudent,  as  the  same  word. 
Its  most  ancient  form  is  in  5locd.-G.  snittrs,  sapiens. 

SNOIT,  9.  The  mucus  that  comes  from  the 
nose. 

This  term  is  used  for  some  disorder,  perhaps  a  run- 
ning of  the  nose. 

Tlie  Snufle  and  the  Snoit,  kc. 

Montgomerif,  WaUouU  OiiL,  ill  IS. 
V.  CLKIK.H. 

A.-S.  «nofe,  ge-mote,  *'a  rheum  falling  down  into  the 
no:«e,**  Somner.  Teut.  «/io/,  id.  Snufff  and  moU  seem 
synon. 

To  Snoit,  V.  a.  To  blow  one's  nose  with 
the  finger  and  thumb  instead  of  a  hand- 
kerchief, S. ;  Johns,  gives  Snite^  v.,  as 
simply  signifying  "  to  blow  the  nose." 

A.-S.  Bngt-an,  emungere. 

To  Snoiter,  r.  If.  To  breathe  high  through 
the  nose.  IIe'9  ay  9noiterin  and  sleeping 
Aug.;  a  phrase  used  of  an  old  or  infirm 
pei'son,  who  begins  to  dote.      V.  Sxotter. 

[SxoiTERY,  SxoiTRY,  SxoiTY,  adj.  Breath- 
ing through  mucus,  bi*eathingh)iully  through 
the  nose,  S.] 

[Snoity,  adj.     Foul  with  mucus,  S.] 

To  SNOKE,  SxooK,  Snowk,  v.  w.  1.  To 
smell  at  objects  like  a  dog,  S. 

Bot  sche  at  the  last  with  lan^  fanl  fiire  and  welo 

Crepis  aiiiaiig  the  vescliell  and  coiipia  all. 

The  drink,  and  cik  the  ofTeraiidis  gretc  and  hiimll, 

Snoh't  and  likl^. : — 

D'mg.  VitgH,  130,  28. 
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**  Wonderful  were  the  pre«ervatioiui  of  the  perse* 
cnted  aboat  this  time.  The  solditm— wonkl  have  gone 
by  the  mouths  of  the  cares  and  dens  in  which  thev 
were  larking,  and  the  do^  wouM  moo!:  and  smell 
aboat  the  stones  under  which  they  were  hid,  and  yet 
Hi^  ranained  undiscovered."    Wodrow,  ii.  440. 

Nae  douht  hnt  they  were  fain  o*  ither,— 
Wi'  soeisi  DOM)  wbyles  nnnlTd  and  sHotekit, 
Whyks  mice  an*  moiuUewottfi  th«y  howkit 

BNntf,iiLl    ' 

Laneash.  **to  tnoot,  to  smell;"  GL  Torks.  **Snooae^ 
to  smell  in  a  snuffing  manner,  as  a  hound ; "  Mar- 
•halL  "SKohe^  to  smell,  to  pry  about  curiously,  to 
look  elosely  at  any  thing ;"  Brocket. 

8.  To  go  dbout  from  place  to  place,  pr)  ing 

into  every  comer,  S. ;    a  term  applied  to 

those  who  manifest  a  jealous  curiosity. 

Noi»  as  Sibb.  saya,  from  Teut.  SHMtt-en,  to  snuff;  but 
from  8u.-G.  mok-a,  which  conveys  the  very  idea  ex- 
pmsed  by '  this  word  as  metaph.  used  ;  insidioeo 
serutari,  Ihra  Snoka  efter  en,  to  dog  one,  Seren. 
Hence,  Ihre  remarks,  the  lowest  sort  of  cnstom-house- 
olBcers,  who  are  still  prying  into  the  repositories  of 
Dsssensers,  are  contemptuously  called  Tull-MHotar, 
from  the  v,f  conjoined  with  iult,  custom,  duty. 

SirOKER,^.  1.  One  who  smells  at  objects 
like  a  dog,  S. 

S.  Often  used  in  a  very  bad  sense,  as  denot- 
ing a  rakoi  Roxb.  * 

See  what  has  been  said  above  as  to  the  use  of 
this  noon  in  its  compound  form,  TulUnoter,  a  low 
enstom-house  officer,  who  is  still  mokimg  about  to  see 
if  he  can  lay  hold  on  any  thing  on  which  tribute  or  toll 
may  be  exacted. 

[To  Snokes,  1^.  R.  To  breathe  loud  and 
rapidly  through  the  nose ;  to  snifter;  part, 
pr*  moierin^  is  used  also  as  a  «.  and  as  an 
adj^  S.    V.  Snockek.] 

SNOOD,  Snoid,  Snude,  it.  1.  A  short  hair- 
line, to  which  a  fishing-hook  is  tied,  S. 

'*Tlie  quantity  of  line  found  sufficient  for  a  man  to 
■omage  at  sea  and  shore,  contains  36  scores,  720  hooks, 
(iB  summer  a  few  more),  one  yard  distant  from  each 
other,  on  moods  of  horse  hair,  value  15s."  P.  Nigg^ 
Aberd.  Statist.  Ace.,  rii.  201.    V.  Flauchtbred. 

8a. -O.  mu)d,  a  snudl  rope,  funiculus,  Ihre ;  Isl. 
miaede^  id.  Perhaps  from  Su.-G.  mto,  to  twist,  to 
twine  ;  snottt^  twisted  ;  as,  tnoili  (forn^  twisted  yam. 

8.  A  head-banc!,  a  fillet  or  ribbon  with  which 
the  hair  of  a  woman's  head  is  bound  up,  S. 

*'  The  single  women  wear  only  a  ribband  round  about 
Iheir  head,  which  they  call  a  snood.**  Pennant's  Tour 
in  &,  1760,  pi  212. 

To  SxoOD,  Snude,  Sxaid,  r.  a.  [1.  To  tie 
the  $nood  or  hair  line  on  a  fishing-hook|  S.] 

8.  To  bind  up  the  hair  with  a  fillet,  S. 

**At  home  thej  (the  young  women]  went  bare- 
headed, with  their  hair  tnooded  back  on  the  crown 
of  their  head,  with  a  woollen  string,  in  the  form  of  a 
garter.**   P.  Tongland,  Kirkcudb.  Statist.  Ace.,  ix.  323. 

The  prep,  np  is  most  commonly  added. 

'*  The  elder  maid-servant  wore  a  good  stufl*  gown — 
the  younger  snoodtd  np  her  hair/'  &c.  St.  Ronan, 
iii.10. 


S[er  cockemony  suowled  up  fit*  itleek 
er  baflVst-lockH  haiij;  waving  on  her  chvi'k. 

Ramsay's  Oinile  iMephnd,  Act  I.  s.  L] 

C.  B.  ysnoil-enu,  to  fillet,  to  bind  with  a  lace  or  rib- 
band. 

To  Tyne  one's  Sxude.  A  phrase  applied  to 
a  young  woman  who  has  lost  her  virginity^S. 

Coming  through  the  ninir,  my  dearie, 
The  IsMte  loat  her  silken  sn  mU, 
That  cost  her  mony  s  blirt  and  bleirie. 

Old  SoHt/,  Coming  throutjh  the  Muir,  dx, 

**AsnHde,  vitU;  Northumb."  Ray,  p.  140.  This 
word  had  been  also  known  to  the  Celts.  C.B. 
MMHodeu,  **  a  fillet,  band,  ribband  or  lace ;  a  head- 
band, a  hair-lace  ;  "  Owen.  Com.  snod,  id.  Lhuyd, 
Pryce.  Perhaps  Ir.  Gael,  snath,  thread,  line,  and  Ir. 
snadm,  a  band,  a  braid,  are  allied. 

The  snood,  or  ribband  with  which  a  Scottish  lass 
braided  her  hair,  had  an  emblematical  signification, 
and  was  applied  to  her  maiden  character.  It  was 
exchanged  for  the  cnrch,  toy,  or  culf,  when  she  passed, 
by  marriage,  into  the  matronal  state.  But  if  the  dam- 
sel was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  pretensions  to  the 
name  of  maiden,  without  gaining  a  right  to  that  of 
matron,  she  was  neither  permitted  to  use  the  ^nood, 
nor  advanced  to  the  graver  dignity  of  the  curch.  In 
old  Scottish  songs,  there  occuc  many  sly  allusions  to 
such  misfortune,  as  in  the  words  quoted  above. 

It  is  singular  that  the  ancient  Romans  had  the 
same  figure.  AUtram  solvere,  metaphorice  significa- 
bat  cum  viigine  concumbcro.  For,  with  the  Greeks, 
the  miira  anciently  denoted  a  ribbon,  or  fillet.  Mont- 
fsucon,  L'antiquite  expliquce,  T.  iii.  p.  44.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country,  it  is  said,  where  the  snude  waa 
commonly  worn  by  young  women,  if  any  one  dared  to 
assume  it,  who  was  known  to  have  made  \fttnx  fwn,  it 
would  have  been  torn  from  her  head  with  indignation. 

SNOOFMADRUNE,  a.  A  lazy  or  inactive 
person,  Fife. 

Perhaps  from  the  S.  v.  Snoove,  and  E.  Drone, 

To  SNOOK,  r.  w.     To  smell  at.     V.  SxOKE. 

To  SXOOL,  17.  a.  To  subjugate  or  govern 
by  authority,  to  keep  under  by  tyrannical 
means ;  pron.  snule^  S. 

Our  dotsrd  d)\ds,  snooTd  wi*  their  wive<t, 

To  gim  and  scart  oat  wretched  lives. 

Ramsay's  Pitnus,  i.  357. 

Dan.  snovl-tr,  to  snub,  to  snufilc  at,  to  give  a  tart  or 
crabbed  answer,  might  seem  the  origin.  But  this  is 
only  the  -v.  signifying  to  speak  through  the  nose,  used 
metaph. 

To  SxoOL,  v.n,     1.  To  submit  tamely,  S. 

Is  there  s  whim-inspiretl  fool, 

Owre  blate  to  seek,  owre  proud  to  snool  t 

Let  him  draw  near. 

Bums,  iu.  844. 

Never  shooI  beneath  the  frown 
Of  ony  selfish  roguie. 

Tannahiirt  Poems,  p.  174. 

2.  To  act  in  a  mean  and  spiritless  manner,  in 
whatever  respect,  S.  O. 

*'  Sack  less  callant  l-^snooling  amang  rags  and  ram 
horns,  with  a  horde  of  deaving  gypsies."  Black w. 
Mag.,  June  IS20,  p.  281. 

To  Gab  about  Snoolin.  To  go  from  place 
to  place,  with  an  abject  and  depressed 
appearance,  S. 
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Snooi*,  «•     Que  who  ineauly  subjects  liiinsclf 
to  the  authoritv  of  another;  *'otio  whoso 

Sirit  IS  broken  by  oppi*essivc  slavery ;''  Ql. 
urns. 

Thaa  &  henpecked  hnsbanci  is  said  to  be  a  mere  mule, 

*'  Ye'll  wind  a  pirn !  ye  silly  snoolj 
Wse  worth  yu'rv  drunken  saul ; 

Qaoth  she,  snii  lap  ont  o'er  a  tttool, 
And  canght  him  by  the  sfiauL 

Ramm/e  Poems,  L  277. 

How  shall  I  be  Mid  when  a  hnftbnml  I  hae, 
That  has  better  sense  than  ony  o'  thae 
Sour,  weak,  silly  fellows,  that  study,  Ukc  fools, 
To  suik  their  ain  joy,  and  make  tlieir  wives  snoots  t 

Ibid.,  ii  80. 

To  SNOOVE,  (proiu  ^nuve),  r.  w.  1.  To 
move  smoothly  and  constantly. 

A  boy's  top  ia  taid  to  snuee,  when  it  whirls  round 
with  great  velocity,  preser\*ing  at  tho  same  time  an 
equal  motion,  S. ;  to  »pin,  synon.    V.  Snoif. 

2.  To  walk  with  an  cqnal  and  steady  coursci  S. 

The  steyest  brae,  thou  wad  hae  fac't  it ; 
Thoa  never  lap,  and  sten't  and  bre astit. 

Then  stood  to  hlaw ; 
But  Just  thy  step  a  wee  thing  hnstit. 

Thou  SHoi'v'i  awa. 

Bunu,  UL  144. 

3.  To  fnttve  awa\  to  withdraw  one's  self  in  a 
clandestine  sort  of  way,  to  sneak  off,  S. 

4.  To  walk  with  the  head  bent  downwards 
towards  the  earth  ;  to  walk  cai<elessly  or  in 
a  slovenly  manner,  Koxb. ;  to  walk  with- 
out any  certain  object,  with  the  hands 
hanging  down  towards  the  ground,  Clydes. 

Moe8.-0.  #jiiie-a,  ire,  venire.  Su.-G.  sno  implies  the 
idea  of  celerity,  celeritate  oti  inter  agenuum  vel 
•undom ;  mo  sig,  festinare,  Ihre.  It  is  also  used  in 
sense  3.  ffan  sttofltle  sty  undan  ;  He  withdrew  himself 
elandestinely.  Isl.  smt-a  admits  a  siciiilication  allied 
to  this ;  to  turn  back ;  reverti,  terga  dare,  Ihre  ;  siiua 
apiwr,  retroverti,  G.  Andr.  vo.  Ajttan  ;  smi-aMt  aflotta, 
in  fnn^am  verti.  Perhaps  Su.-G.  snop^  is  allied  ;  ro 
infecta,  cum  pudore  abire.  Junius  mentions  Ir.  Mnoimh- 
am,  nere,  torquere,  which  corresponds  to  sense  1.  V. 
8»ACK,  and  Snoif. 

To  SNOOZE,  V.  n.    To  sleep,  S. 

Allied  probably  to  Tent,  smttfv-en,  Su.-G.  sniffst-a, 
naribna  spirare,  from  the  high  breathing  in  sleep. 

To  SNORK,  r. «.    1.  To  snort,  Roxb.,  Dninfr. 

The  ducks  they  whack  it,  the  dogs  they  howled. 

The  herons  they  shriekit  most  i>iteouslio. 
The  horses  they  snorkit  for  miles  around, 


2. 


While  the  priest  an*  the  pedlar  together  niicht  be. 

lIogg*s  Mountain  Lard,  p.  20. 


A  person  is  said  to  8norl\  when  ho 
attempts  to  clear  away  any  huskincss  in  the 
throat,  Dumfr.  According  to  this  inter- 
pretation, it  is  used  as  synon.  vc\i\\  Ilaxcgh^ 
£.  to  hawk. 

This  is  obviously  the  same  with  Dan.  snorcL'-er, 
Belg.  snorher,  to  snore,  to  snort ;  Germ,  schnarch-en, 
to  snore ;  Su.-G.  snark-a,  to  snort. 

Snork,   9.      "The   snort   of    an   affrighted 
horse ;''  Gall.  Enc. 


SNORL,  s,  A  snare,  a  difficulty,  a  scrape, 
S.B. 

Probably  a  dimin.  from  Su.-0«  snoere,  Teut  snofr, 
funis,  chorda ;  q.  a  gin. 

SNORT  of  Viread.  A  hank  of  entangled 
thread,  Aberd. ;  Isl.  snurda^  ruga,  also 
inaequalitas ;  nnurd-Oj  signifies  to  ravel. 
The  root  seems  to  he  ^iiiir,  Dan.  snoTj  a  line, 
a  thread.    V.  Snukl,  v. 

[SNORY-BANE,  Sxorick,  *.  The  leg-bone 
of  a  pig  with  a  double  string  attached  to 
the  middle,  leaving  two  ends,  which  when 
dniwn  priKlnces  a  droning  sound,  Shetl. 
Dan.  snoTf  a  string,  Bnurre^  to  drone,  mur- 
mur.] 

SNOSII,  Snush,  adj.     Fat  ana  contented; 

applied  to  a  thriving  chubby  child,  Dumfr. 

Ir.  snasach  is  neat,  elegant;  and  S\v.  masl-,  "any 
thing  that  is  sweet  and  delicious  ;'*  Wideg.  But  the 
original  term  is  most  prolnbly  Dan.  snodsk,  **  pleasant, 
merry,  jocund,"  &c.  Wolff. 

•  SNOT,  SxoTTiE,  s.  [1.  A  foul-nosed 
person ;  also,  a  person  of  slovenly,  dirty 
habits,  S.] 

2.  A  dunce,  a  booby,  a  dolt,  Roxb.;  sj-non. 

Dulbert. 

A.-S.  snotf^  Tent,  snot,  mucus ;  whence  E.  snotty ' 
nosed,  applied  to  a  sloven.     But  V.  Snood  ie. 

To  SxOTTER,  r.  w.  1.  To  breathe  through  an 
obstruction  in  the  nostrils.  Rudd.  vo. 
Snokis. 

When  thou  shouldst  be  kind, 
Thou  turns  sleepy  and  blind. 
And  SHotters  and  snores  far  frae  me. 

Sleepy  Botiy,  Herd's  Coll.,  ii.  98. 

"  Ou,  'decfl  my  Leddy,  he's  just  quite  silly- wise,— 
he  just  lies  thera  snottering  awa*,  pointing  to  the  bed." 
Inheritance,  ii.  319. 

Close  by  the  fire  his  easy  chair  too  stands, 
In  which  all  day  he  snotters,  nods,  and  yawns. 

Havisajf*s  Poems,  i.  96. 
V.  Snocker. 

2.  To  snotter,  to  blubber,  S. 

'*To  snotter  and  snitel,  to  blubber  and  snuffle  ;'*  Gl. 
Antiq.     "  To  snotter,  to  sob  or  cry  ;  North."    (^rose. 

3.  To  snotter  and  laugh,  to  snicker  and  laugh 
in  a  good-natured  way,  Fife, 

SxOTTER,  «.     1.   The  snot  that  hangs  from 
a  child's  nose,  S. 

"  Snotter.%  snots  ;  the  mucous,  viscous  matter  of  the 
nose ;"  Gall.  Enc. 

2.    **  The.  proboscis  of  a  turkey-cock ;"    Gl. 
Antiq.,  S. 

•*  Snoterr/ob,  the  red  part  of  a  turkey's  head.  North." 
Grose.  This  corresponds  with  the  8.  designation 
Bubblie-jock, 

j  3.  A  snickering  laugh,  Fife. 
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4.  Melaph.  used  to  denote  iiiiy  tiling  that  has 
no  weight  or  value. 

UeDoe  I  Inferr,  tbroagh  Fm  no  plotter, 
Ko  help  nor  gloM  am  waiffha  uaolter. 

CMatuTt  Poems,  p.  lOd. 

TWbI.  jnoI,  defluxio  capitis  and  narei ;  Fland.  atioiier^ 
mtoUermge,  rheuma,  catarrhua,  Kilian. 

Snotter-box,  8.      **A  cant  term  for  the 
nose  ;**  Ol.  Shirr.,  Aherd. 

SNOTTBR-CAPy  «.      A   dully   stupid,  boorish 
fellow,  Roxl). 

A  eombination,  like  many  of  our  national  tenna, 
■trani^y  expressive  of  contempt;  q.  a  cap  or  Ufwi, 
filled  only  with  itmoiier,  or  the  mucus  proceeding  from 


•  SNOUT.  9.  1.  Used  metaph.  for  im- 
pndence. 

Now  wae  and  wouder  on  your  shokI 

Wad  ye  has  bonny  Nanay  ? 
Wad  ye  compare  youracll  to  me, 

A  docken  to  a  tansy  f ' 

Seort^u*  Santy,  JTe/vftf  CM,,  il  80. 

In  alliiaton,  perhaps,  to  a  sow  pushing  forward  its 
tmomt  into  a  place  where  it  has  no  nght  to  come. 

i.  This  tenn  had  been  fonnerly  used  in  S.  to 
denote  the  stem  of  a  ship. 

*'  Boatra,  the  snoui  of  a  ship.'*  Wedderb.  Voc. ,  p.  22. 
Tent,  mutfttt  roatrum,  rostra  ;  pars  navis  primore  in 
pron  ezporrectior  et  acutior ;  Kilian. 

SNOUTHIE,  adj.  Drizzlv,  dark,  and  rainy, 
Tweedd. 

Perliaps  originally  applied  to  sleety  weather,  and 
allied  lo  Isl.  anfjf-a,  to  snow,  pret.  Sutfde,  or  Gael. 
muaehda,  snowy.  Snidhe,  however,  in  the  language 
hat  mentioned,  simiifies  drops  of  rain  through  the  n>t>f 
of  a  house.  SnkM-am,  to  drop,  distil ;  and  anoilhaeh, 
■ap,.  moistuxe. 

SNOW-FLAKE,  Snow -flight.  Snow- 
FOWL,  9.  The  Snow-bunting,  S.  Orkn. ; 
lanberiza  nivalU^  Linn. 

"  The  migratory  birds  arc— the  swallow,  mountain- 
finch,  or  tnow-jtake,  and  sometimes  the  Bohemian 
chatterer.^  P.  Dingwall,  Ross,  Statist.  Ace.  iiL  6. 
S9aw»Jiigkt,  P.  Hamilton,  Lanarks.  ibid.  ii.  210. 

**i8iiOir;/bir4— Snow-bunting. — It  is  the  tnee-fugltA 
Vwrwrny."*    NeilPs  Tour,  p.  204. 

8w.  mtaitpar/,  q.  snow-sparrow ;  IsL  anet-bA:. 

To  SNOWK,  V.  n.  To  smell  about,  Clvdes. 
Ettr.  For. 

This  is  merely  a  variety  of  Snoke,  q.v. 

Snowk,  «•  A  sniell ;  used  in  a  ludicrous  way, 
ib. 

[SNUAIN,  Snuan,  9.     A  sca-wecd,  Orkn.] 

SNUBBERT,  9.  1.  A  loose  knot  or  lump, 
Ab. 

2.  The  nose,  in  contempt ;  the  snout,  ibid. 

The  latter  seems  to  be  the  primary  sense  ;  O.  Teui. 
titaibe,  Fris.  tnehbc,  rostrum  avis. 

SNUD,  Snude,  9.  A  line;  a  fillet.  V. 
Snood,  9. 


SNUFFE,  Snitff,  9.  LA  disortler  in  the 
nostrib. 

^The  Suuff  and  the  Snoit,  &c 

Jiout'finiitrie,  Watton't  CM,,  ill.  13. 
V.  CLIUX3. 

Moat  probably  a  superabundant  discharge  of  mucus  ; 
Teat,  mo/,  8ni{f,  rheuma,  defluxio  capitis  ad  nares, 
Kilian  ;  to  which  A.>S.  nnoftl,  defined  precisely  in  this 
manner  by  Somuer,  is  allied. 

[2.  A  short,  quick  breath  through  the  nos- 
trils, an  expression  of  sulky  displeasure  or 
contempt ;  as,  ^  It's  jlst  a  anvff  or  a  growl 
at  everything,"  Clydcs.] 

[To  Snuff,  r.  «.  To  express  displeasure  or 
contempt  by  a  short,  quick  breath  through 
the  nostrils,  ibid.] 

Sncjffie,  adj.  Sulky,  displeased;  often 
Sniiffie-likty  Clydes. 

Snuffilie,  adv.     In  a  sulky  manner,  ibid. 

Snuffiness,  9.     Sulkiness,  ibid. 

The  idea  expressed  by  these  terms  seems  to  be 
borrowed  from  the  powerful  use  of  the  nostrils, 
when  one*8  anger  is  excited.  Thus  Cierm.  achtiauj-tn^ 
or  vehnauh-en,  primarily  signifies,  per  nares  spirare, 
and  secondarily,  fremere.  V.  Wacnter.  Teut.  annff' 
tm,  moff-fu,  naribus  spirare,  folium  more  reciproco 
spiritu  nares  agitare. 

To  SNUG,  V.  a.     I.  To  strike,  to  push  ;  ap- 

tlied  to  an  ox  or  cow  that  strikes  with  the 
om,  or  pushes  with  the  head,  Ang. 

2.  To  chide,  to  reprimand  ^vith  severity,  Ang. 

The  latter  is  perhaps  the  primary  sense ;  from  1^1. 
nuaegg-ia,  dnris  et  asperis  verbis  aliquem  excipere, 
VereL    • 

Snug,  9.    A  stroke,  a  push,  Ang. 

[Snuga3IULYA,  9.  and  adv.  A  complete 
smash;  broken  in  pieces,  Shetl.  V. 
S311LL.] 

Snugs,  9.  pi.  Small  branches  lopped  off 
from  a  tree,  S.B.    V.  Sneck,  Sneo,  r. 

SNUIFIE,  adj.  Sheepish,  awkward,  Ber- 
wicks. 

Isl.  tumrf^ur,  anstems ;  or  from  tnn/b^,  castigo 
aeriter,  q.  one  who  is  depressed  by  continual  snubbing. 

[To  SNUILT,  r.  a.    To  shorten,  stunt,  Shctl.] 
[Snuilt,  9.    A  thick  stump,  ibid.] 
[Snuiltit,  adj.     Stumpy,  stunted,  ibid.] 
To  SNUIST,  V.  n.     To  sniff,  S. 

••  An*  what — are  ye  aye  doin'  hniuslin*  an'  tnuhtin' 
wi*  the  nose  o*  ye  i'  the  yird,  like  a  bnite  beast,  every 
ither  day,  can  ye  tell  me  ?'*    St.  Patrick,  ii.  2C<». 

Sn.-(t.  smj/ni-a,  anhelituni  per  nares  crebro  redu- 
cere ;  Ihm.  tmua-tr,  odorari. 
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To  SKUISTEIt,  or  SXUITTEII,  V.  Hi  To  Iniigli 
in  a  suppressed  or  clandestine  way,  through 
the  iiosiriU,  Fife.     V.  Snottek,"  r. 

This  IcnB  has  oLrioasI v  the  same  common  origin  witlr 
8»i/ler,  SMler,  SnUity,  ic,,  q.T. 

Snuister,  Snuittei:,  *.  A  laugh  of  this 
description,  ibid. 

To  SNUIT  (like  Gr.  v.),  v.  n.    To  move  in  a 

careless,  inactive  manner,  conjoined  with 

the  appearance  of  stupor;    as,  '*He  was 

gann  inuiltin  doun  -the  street,**  *'IIe  cam 

gnuiUin  in  ;**  Fife. 

The  original  idea  may  be  that  of  one  trudging  alon;^, 
with  his  sBoat  pusbeti  oul,  which  is  often  the  gait 
of  a  labberiy  fellow ;  Tout,  mu^tr,  nasus,  proboscis. 
Or  it  may  be  borrowed  from  the  habits  of  a  dog,  that 
ranges  about  •nokiwj^  or  smellinc  out  objects;  I  si. 
tnwdd^  exploratio  caniua,  tnuatl-a,  canum  more 
ezplomre^ 

Snuittit,  pttrt.  adj.  Having  the  foolish 
and  glimmering  look  of  one  who  is  half- 
drunk.  Loth. 

This  may  be  allied  to  Dan.  gnottttl,  snotty,  or  to 
smudded^  asoatcd,  beaked*  pointed,  Wolff;  because 
of  the  aiBguhtf  change  produced  on  the  features  by 
intoxicating  liqoor. 

SNUK,  SxuKEy  SxwK,  *.  A  small  cape  or 
promontory.     [V.  NuK,  Nuke.] 

Befbr  the  est  ftill  ferdly  forth  thai  fle 
Till  Dwnottsr,  s  sunk  within  the  se ; 
Na  liBrrsr  thai  micht  wyn  out  off  the  land. 

Wallaee,  tu.  1043,  BIS. 

Swat,  Perth  £d.     Former  ttlittrs,  not  understanding 
the  term,  have  substituted  lUt^ngth, 
The  same  word  is  used  in  Tfte  Brncr. 

To  Sootland  went  he  than  in  by, 
And  all  the  land  gan  occupy  : 
8a  hale  that  bath  castell  and  tonne 
.    War  in  till  bis.  posscssione, 
Tt%  Weik  anent  Orkenay, 
To  MMjfr  sttick  in  Gallaway. 

Barbour,  i,  183,  MS. 

.    Andgiff be sels  we  land  may  ta. 
On  ^mberjfit  Snule  he  may 
Mak  a  fyr,  on  a  certane  day. 
That  nak  tikynnyng  till  ws,  that  we 
May  thar  arywe  in  sawfte. 

Ibid.,  iv.  556,  MS. 

In  Edit.  Pink.  Tumberys  fuMke,  from  an  error  of  the 
copyist,  who  read  (long)  /  for  /.  Turnhfrt/scnuke, 
Edit.  1620. 

Isl.  jiM^-r,  Tolgo  hnttk-r,  signifies  a  little  mountain, 
a  higher  kind  of  rock,  G.  Audr.  The  a  may  have  1)een 
prefixed,  as  in  many  words  of  Goth,  origin.  Tout. 
gnoeckM,  nasntulus,  q.  a  little  nose.  I  need  scarcely 
obsenre,  that  ne^u,  synon  with  SHuke,  has  a  common 
origin.  IsL  tnok-ur,  is  rendered  exporrectus  scopus, 
G.  Andr. ;  q.  a  mark  stretched  out. 

In  Bleau*s  Map  of  Lindisfamc  or  Holy  Island,  the 
isthmus  which  projects  towani  the  mainland  is  de- 
signed "  The  Sitewkc  or  Conni/'tcarren.**, 

To  SNUKKLE,  v.  w.  To  run  into  knots,  as 
a  hard-twisted  thread,  Ettr.  For. ;  im- 
mediately allied  to  Isl.*Meri-ta,ringi,  snerL 
tur,  s.  pi.  rugae,  and  sfwrkintiy  rugosus. 


To  SNUKL,  r.  a.  and  ».  1.  "To  ruftle  or 
wrinkle;**  GI.  Kams. 

Northern  bladts  the  ocean  fnurl. 

And  gars  the  heights  and  hown  look  gurl. 

BamMop*t  I'oems,  ii.  849. 

2.    To  he  entangled,   ravelled;    applied   to 

thread,  ropes,  &c.,  Roxb.     E.  to  snarl. 

••  ^iKiryn,  or  #«ar/y?i.     Illaquco."      Prompt,  Parv., 
"Tliread  which  is  ovcrtwisted,  and  runs  into  kinks, 

is  said  to  run  into  gHockAnarin.     North."    Grose. 
Isl.  MHrd-a  is  used  precisely  in  the  same  sense.    V. 

Snort  of  Thread. 

Skuulie,  adj.    Knotty,  S.  B. 

Perhaps  allied  to  Su.-G.  moere.  Tent,  moer,  a  cord. 

[To  SXUKT,  r.  n.      To  snort,  Shetl.] 

[Snurt,  *.     Snot  from  the  nose,  ihid. 

Goth.  »Mrnt,  Dan.  m&rt,  to  blow  through  the  nose  ; 
Goth,  itnerri,  a  sneezing.] 

(To  SNUSH,  I',  n.  To  sniff  at  with  a  snort- 
ing  or  snoring  sound,  Shetl.  Dan.  snme, 
id.] 

Snush,  *.  1.  Snuff,  a  term  still  used  by  old 
people,  Aherd. ;  also  Sneesh, 

Bebanb'd  with  soot,  and  suush  and  bubbHngs, 
Her  grandchild  found  these  following  scribhlings. 

Melton's  I'oems,  p.  82. 

[2.  A  wooden  instrument  armed  with  spikes, 
which  is  fastened  on  the  head  of  a  calf  to 
prevent  the  mother  from  suckling  it,  Shell.] 

SNUSH,  ar/j.  Fat  and  contented.   V.  Snosh. 

To  SNUVE,  r.  «.    V.  Snoove. 

(To  SNY,  p.  a.  To  cut,  to  sever,  Shetl.  Du. 
my-^en^  id.] 

To  SNYP,  r.  a.  and  n.    To  nip. 

Dym  »kyis  oft  furth  warpit  fereful  leuin, 

Fiaggis  of  fyre  and  niony  felloun  flaw, 

Scbarp  soppia  of  sleit,  and  of  the  aayppand  snaw. 

Dovg.  Virgil,  200,  65. 

Belg.  Mttipp-en  vnn  koude,  to  nip  with  cold.     Teut. 
BHepp-en,  urere  frigore,  meppen  de  wind,  aura  gelidus. 

SNYPE,  *.  l.  A  smart  bl(»w;  [metaph., 
misfortune,  loss,  Aberd.,  Banffs.] 

Bnt  Tammy  Norrie  thought  nac  sin 

To  come  o'er  him  wi'  a  »nypc, 
Levell'd  his  nose  flat  wi'  hi*  chin.  - 
Christmas  Ba'iag,  Skinner's  Misc.  Poet.,  p.  124. 

2.  A  fillip,  Roxb. 

[3.  A  cheat,  a  fraudulent  person,  Clydes. 
Banffs.] 

To  SxvrE,  V.  a.  1.  To  give  a  smart  stroke  or 
blow ;  [metaph.,  to  bring  loss  upon  a  per- 
son] ;  as,  ••  I  think  I've  snypit  ye,"  Aberd. 
Banffs. 

2.  To  fillip,  Ro.xb. 

[3.  To  cheat,  defraud,  Banffs.] 
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SNYSTy  8»    Perhaps  the  same  witli  SneesL 

"  Ye  wad— blaw  i'  iho  lug  o*  Sathan,— an'  haud  him 
op  in  nttfsU  aii'  liirsles  till  the  maw  o*  him*s  as  fa's  a 
coot  amang  clover."    Saint  Patrick,  ii.  101. 

Does  this  signify  taunts  ?    V.  8neest,  Snkyst. 

SNYTE,  9.    A  smart  blow,  Ettr.  For. 

IsL  MiiJ'tif  secare. 

To  SNYTE,  Snytbr,  v.  w.  To  walk  feebly, 
Aberd.,  Baiiffs. 

Be's  friendly  an'  kindly; 

To  chear  a  csrking  hour ; 
Whan  dytin,  an'  snyiin, 
A  woiu  frae  him's  a  cure. 

Tarrant  Poea%t,  p.  109. 
•«  WalUng  eimzily  ;**  01.  ibid.,  p.  67. 

\8n^  and  SnyUr  with  their  derivatives  have  the 
■ame  meanings  as  SmetU  and  Saeuter,  bat  imply  greater 
atnptdity^  and  more  impatience.] 

SNYTH,  9.    The  Coot,  Fulica  atra,  Liiin. 

*'Tlie  Coot,  {/itliea  aim,  Lin.  Svst.),  which  we 
call  the  Snjfiht  remains  with  as  the  whole  year,  and  is 
loand  in  several  places."    Barry's  Orku.,  p.  3(K). 

It  most  probably  receives  this  name  from  its  bare  or 
bald  head,  (So.  -O.  Mord,  IsL  snaud-ur,  ntulos),  in  the 
■ame  manner  as,  on  this  account,  it  is  called,  8w.  bt<u*- 
ktaekOf  from  btaef,  wh:te,  blaeta,  white  forehead ; 
Oerm.  weUtblatMtg  woMerAirAit,  q.  the  white-fore- 
headed  water-hen ;  S.  held  kjfte,  Le.,  bald  coot. 

To  SOy  V.  (ju  To  smooth  the  water  hj  oily 
substances,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  raising 
of  the  small  fishes  to  the  surface,  Shetl. 

I  see  no  affinity,  unless  perhaps  to  Sa.-G.  ttoefw-a, 
to  lull  asleep,  or  Isl.  Aoo-a,  extenoare,  G.  Andr. ;  di* 
minnere,  VercL  Haldonon  gives  )i6ij'a,  sd-a,  as  sig- 
nifying, pecnniam  profnndcre,  projicere. 

SOAKIE,  adj.    Plump,  in  full  habit.  Loth. 

The  pron.  of  Clydee.  is  ^//I-f>  or  Sool'ie,  "  A  9ooiie 
lassie,"  a  plump  sweet  girl.  That  of  Roxb.  is  Soal'le^ 
*' A  Moakie  lassie,"  a  weighty  female  child,  Roxb. 

SOAKiE,  ».  A  ludicrous  designation  for  a 
lusty  female.  Loth. 

Perhaps  from  E.  9oak,  A.-S.  toe-inn,  to  macerate ; 
or  allied  to  C.B.  toeijen^  a  swaggy  female,  from  »ofg-i, 
to  puff  np  with  moisture.  The  sound  ^veii  to  the  euij, 
in  Clydes.  renders  it  probable  that  it  is  an  ancient 
Strathclyde  term. 

SO  AM.     **  Herrvuf  soam,  the  fat  of  herrings. 

Young  girls  throw  this  agsiinst  a  wall ;  and 

if  it  adheres  to  it  in  an  upriglit  manner, — 

the  husband  they  will  get  will  also  be  so ; 

if  crooked,  he  will  be  crooked.*'     Gall.  Enc. 

This  is  originally  the  same  with  E.  seam,  lard ;  C.  B. 
•aim,  grease. 

SOAM,  8.  The  rope  or  chain  by  which  a 
plough  is  drawn.     V.  Sow3iE. 

SO  APE  R,  8»     A  soap-boiler,  A  herd. 

This  may  have  been  borrowed  from  O.E.  **Sopar, 
oiarchaunt  or  chapman.    Saponarius."  Prompt.  I'arv. 

SOAP£RiE|  9   JL  place  where  soap  is  made,  S. 

*'Hero  [in  Rervie]  is  also  a  ttoaperle,*^  Agr.  Surv. 
Kincard.,  p.  411. 


*  To  SOB,  V.  fi.  Applied  to  the  palpitating 
motion  of  green  wood,  or  of  any  moist  body, 
iu  the  fire,  S.  Perhaps  it  also  includes  the 
sound  emitted. 

Birk  wUl  bom,  if  it  was  bum-drawn, 
Sangh  will  Jo6  if  it  wa:s  nommer-sawn. 

A  Prw,  KeUy,  p.  7d. 

Le.,    Birch  will  bum  altliou>;h    dragged  through  a 
rivulet :  but  the  willow  will  heave  in  the  fire,  although 
ti  has  all  the  benefit  of  snnimer-<lrought. 
It  is  also  i^iplied  to  the  burning  of  nuts. 

Nell  had  the  fanse- house  in  her  niin'. 

She  pits  hersel  an'  Rob  in  ; 
In  loving  bleeie  they  sweetly  join, 

Till  white  in  ase  they're  sobbin. 

Burnt,  iii.  129. 

SOB,  8.  A  gale  of  wind,  a  land-storm,  S.  B. 
V.  Summer-sob. 

SOBIR,  SoBYR,  Sober,  adj.  1.  Poor, 
mean,  S. 

From  distnictioan  delyner  and  oat  scrape 

The  J061V  tmmpis,  and  meyne  graith  of  Troyanls. 

Ik>ug,  Virgil,  150,  65. 

"  Oftimes  we  fynd  innocent  pepyll  and  pasAingeris 
murdryst  lie  the  theuis  for  M)blr  gcir  in  thair  vaia^e." 
Bellend.  Cron.,  B.  xiii,  c.  4.  Ob  pauculam  rem. 
Booth. 

Tliytelf  appleis  with  tobir  rent. 

BaHuatgne  Poems,  pi  186u 

Thus  Mobir  diet  denotes  mean  fare. 

*'  By  the  present  system,  it  requires  the  utmost 
exertion  of  his  imlnstry,  and  an  almost  uninterrupted 
succession  of  crops,  to  pay  his  rent  and  ser\'ants,  and 
affonl  a  maintenance,  very  sober  indeed,  to  his  family." 
P.  Killeaman,  Ross,  Statist.  Ace,  zvii.  ^3. 

[Fr.  sohre,  "sober,"  Cotgr.  ;  Lat.  sobriuf,  id.] 

2.  Applied  to  money,  it  denotes  what  is  low 
in  price. 

Aa«l  lie  Jn  Ia<<  tli.it  r::!^.'  !rato(ir, 

That  Lamlie  for  9t>f>tr  siininie  was  satld. 

Poems  of  the  Sixteenth  Ce  Uury,  p.  41. 

We  read  of  **wh*rar  prices  ;**  Abcrd.  Reg.,  A.  1551, 
V.  21. 

3.  Little,  small,  S» 

*'If  he  Iiad  not  respect  to  himsolfe  &  his  Chriat,  if 
we  tooke  neuer  so  great  paincs,  we  would  find  but  a 
so6fr success."  RoUockeon  the  Passion,  p.  482,  id.  483. 

Sohre  is  used  in  this  sense  by  an  O.E.  writer. 

*'But»  heraulde,  say  to  the  Goucmour, — that  we — 
ar  here  now   but  with    a  sobre  cumiianie,  ft  they  a 

Seste  number,  ft  yf  they  will  mete  vs  in  fcldc  they 
albe  satisfied  with  fi;;htynge  ynough.*'     Patten's 
Ezpedicion  D.  of  Somerset,  p.  50. 
It  is  expl.  however,  on  the  margin,  as  a  S.  word. 
**  Sober  is  the  proper  terms  whearbv  the  Scottes 
doo  signifie  amal,  utle,  easy,  or  slender. 

4.  Weak,  feeble. 

Allaoe !  so  sobir  is  the  niicht 

Of  wemen  for  to  male  tleltait, 
Ineootrair  roenis  Kuhtell  niicht, 

Qohilk  ar  folfillit  with  dissait. 

BanncUgne  I'oemn,  p.  15d. 

5.  Ailing,  in  a  poor  state  of  health,  S. 

Verg  sober,  ailing  a  good  deal. 

6.  Sometimes  used  as  denoting  .a  moderate 
state  of  healtli,  S. 
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Isl.  gnig-ug  »  rendered  eingans,  Haldoraon.  But 
Sneiih  Mems  to  be  merely  a  variety  of  A.  Bor.  Snathe, 
which  signifies  '*  to  prune  trees  ;  to  cut  off  the1x>uehs 
of  ash  or  other  timocr  trees,  of  which  the  wood  is 
Qsod,  as  prune  is  of  fruit'trecs  ;'*  Grose.  Isl.  eneid-a, 
Mcara.  v .  Skkd.  Perhaps  this  is  the  proper  meaning 
of  Sneith,  as  used  by  0.  Douglas. 

SNELLy  adj»  !•  Keen,  shaq),  severe ;  as  a 
tnell  atraik^  S.  It  is  used  in  this  sense 
adverbially  by  Blind  Harry. 

This  man  went  doun,  and  sodanlye  be  saw. 
As  to  hvs  sychti  dede  had  him  swaupyt  snetl ; 
Byn  said  to  thalm,  lie  has  payit  at  ne  aw. 

Wallace,  il  249,  MS. 

It  often  denotes  bodily  pain.  Thus  the  adj,  is  used 
for  the  adv. 

Now  Bruntie's  ee's  tied  in  a  clout, 
I  wat  he  fan*t  right  mell. 

Cock^t  Simple  Streuns,  p.  137. 

2.  Sharp,  piercing ;  applied  to  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  S. 

The  schote  I  cloMt,  and  drew  inwart  in  hy, 
Cheuerand  for  cald,  the  .sessonu  was  sa  null, 
Schupe  with  hait  flanibis  to  itteme  the  fresing  felL 

i>OMff.  ViryU,  Prol.  202,  84. 

Thna  we  still  say,  A  mell  day,  a  anell  blaai,  a  tnell 

Its  better  to  sit  still  than  rise  and  fa' : 

On  Tintoc  tap  the  suellest  drift-nhowers  bkw. 

Falls  qf  Clyde,  ^  174. 

3.  Severe,  sarcastic ;  transferred  to  language. 
A  snell  bodifj  one  who  is  tart  in  conversa- 
tion :  A  snell  answer^  &c. 

Sir  David's  satyres  help'd  our  nation 
To  carry  on  the  Reformation  ; 
And  gave  the  scarlet  whore  a  box 
Ifair  snell  than  all  the  pelts  of  Knox. 

/tamsay's  Poetns,  il  442. 
Wha  coining  gatewards  to  me  do  I  see. 
But  this  anell  la»s,  that  came  the  day  with  me  ? 

jRoaa's  Helenore,  p.  88. 

4.  Firm,  determined,  S. 

—That  in  ilk  action,  wise  and  anell. 
You  may  shaw  manly  fire. 

Bamaay'a  Poems,  I  49. 

5.  Acute ;  used  in  relation  to  mind,  8. 

Europe  had  nane  niair  snack  or  sttell 

At  vente  or  prose. 

Matnsay*s  Poema,  ii.  831.      . 

— Fu'  o'  good  nature,  .sharp  and  anell  witha*. 

Jl&aa'a  Hdenore,  p.  18. 

In  O.E.  it  signifies,  keen,  sliarp. 

He  hasted  him  to  the  Swin  with  scrgantes  snell. 
To  mete  with  the  Nomiandes  that  fals  war  and  fell. 

Minoi'a  Poema,  p.  19. 

6.  Applied  to  losses  in  trade,  S. 

"It  may  be  a  dead  loss  ! — whate'er  anc  o'  your 
Lombard-street  goldsmiths  may  say  to  it,  its  a  Mf//ane 
ID  the  Sautmarket  o'  Glasgow.^'    Itob  Roy,  ii.  239. 

A.-S.  Alem.  Su.-G.  Teut.  antll,  Isl.  aniall-ur. 
Germ,  aehnell,  celer,  acer,  alacer,  expcditus ;  Ital. 
metl-p.  The  Isl.  word  is  also  expl.  aniniis  accr  ;  and 
SiL-G.  anell  lA  rendered  ingeniosus  ;  Ihre,  vo.  Snillf. 

Smellkh,  quickly,  occurs  in  a  satire  written  soon  after 
the  Conquest,  ap.  Hickcs.  V.  Wartou's  Hist.  E.  Poet., 
i.  11.     He  calls  it  a  Gallo- Prankish  word. 

The  primary  sense  is  celer;  and  in  this  sense  it  occurs 
in  Laanfal. 


And  when  the  day  was  ycome. 
That  the  Justes  were  yn  ynome, 
Tliey  ryde  out  also  anell, 

Jlitaon'aEM,lt,ll9A. 

Ihre  derives  it  from  Isl.  snif-a,  to  make  haste.     V. 
Snack,  adJ, 

[Snell,  adv.     Very,  exceedingly,  Slietl.] 

Chaucer  uses  it  as  an  adv.  in  its  original  sense  ; 
quickly. 

The  burgeyso  sat  hyni  somewhat  ncrc, 

And  preyd  hym,  of  his  genttlnes,  his  name  for  to  tell, 
His  contrey,  and  his  lynnage  ;  and  he  answer'd  anrll; 

Berinus  I  am  ynaniid. 

And  all  was  doon  to  bring  him  yn,  aa  ye  shul  her  anrl, 

Ifiatory  qf  Beryu,  l/rry,  p.  608. 

Snell Y|  adv.     1.  Sharply,  severely,  S. 

How  was  the  billy  pleos'd  ? 

Nae  well,  T  wad,  to  ht  sae  snelly  ns*d. 

Shirrefa  Poema,  p.  35l 

2.  Keenly ;  applied  to  the  weather,  S. 

Not  Boreas,  that  sae  aneUy  blow«<. 
Dare  here  pap  in  his  angry  nose. 

Feryuaaon*a  Poema,  ii.  93. 

To  SN£RE,  Sneer,  v.  a.  To  snoi-e,  to  breathe 
forth,  Rudd.     V.  Sneer. 


Ane  rial  chare  richely  arrayit  be  sent, 

dis  therin  yo       . 
Cummyn  of  the  kynd  of  heuinlye  bors  were, 


With  twa  steme  steclis  therin  yokit  yfere. 


At  thare  neis  thyrles  the  fyre  fast  anering  out. 

Doug,  Ktryi7,  215,  S2. 

Sneer,  «.      The   act  of  snorting,   S.      V. 

NiCHER. 

SNET,  Barbour,  xiii.  32.     liCg.  Suet,  q.  v. 

[SNEUKIT,  arfy.  1.  Plausible,  insidious, 
artful,  Shctl. 

2.  Ill'sneukit^  cross-grained,  ill-natured,  ibid. 

Dan.  anu,  artful ;  anige,  to  sneak.] 

[SNEUT,  Sneuter,  «.  and  r.  Same  with 
Sneet,  Sneeter.] 

SNEYCHT, /)ar<.  adj.  Apparently  smoothed. 
"To  by  thair  hyddis  roche  or  snf.ycht^ 
Aberd.  Reg.,  A.  1541,  V.  17,  i.e.,  "To  buy 
their  skins,  whether  rough  or  smooth." 

IsL  anoegg-r,  anegg-ri,  Su.-G.  anygg,  glaber,  depilis 
VereL  renders  anogg-r,  Pilis  brevibus  et  curtis.     Sw. 
anygg-a,  to  dress,  to  clean,  Wideg. 

[SNEYD,  8.  A  horse  with  a  white  nose, 
Shetl.     S\v.  smiley  a  snout.] 

To  SNEYSTER,  t?.  «.  To  sear,  to  scorch, 
Ayrs. ;  Synon.  Scaum. 

[SNIAAG,  «.      Very  small   or  insignificant 

things,  Shetl. 

Allied  to  Dan.  anikanak,  Sw.  anickanacl,  nonsense, 
fiddle-faddle.] 

To  SNIAU VE,  r.  n.  To  snow,  Buchan.  V. 
the  letter  W. 

To  SNIB,  V,  a.  and  n.  [1.  To  cut  clean  and 
quickly ;    hence,    to    separate,    cut   short, 
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liriiig  to  an  end,  make  an  end  of,  S. ;  synoii. 
#M€dl^  tniel'f  q.  v« 

S.  To  €«t  into,  cut  out  of ;  to  geld  or  castrate, 
qraoQ.  to  lib^  S. ;  also,  to  shape  or  poiut, 
9Bf  to  snib  a  pen^  Clydes. 

S.  To  set  or  fix  in  an  incision,  for  the  purpose 
of  shutting  or  fastening ;  as,  to  snib  a  door^ 
& 

4.  To  check,  arrest,  hinder;  hence,  to  find 
fault  with,  to  rebuke,  humble,  S.] 

Wbcn  bee  was  borne,  Dane  did  hini  »nib 
T6  lye  right  law  intil  ane  cribe. 

Poemt  qfihe  Sixteenth  Ceututy,  p.  71. 

Oiren  in  Gloaa.  as  not  nndentood.  But  it  ia  merely 
Iha  £.  r.  naed  in  the  aenae  of  check,  *'  No  one,  to  pre- 
vcbI  luai  from  lying  in  a  manger,  objected  to  thia  aa 
it  with  hia  glory.** 


To  Snib  a  candle.    To  snuff  it.  Loth. 

Either  aa  allied  to  E.  tnib^  Su.-G.  aniiM-a,  from 
Daana»  roatrum  ;  q.  take  the  nib  from  it ;  or  to 
r,  emnngere,  de  candela;   which  Itire  derivea 
Beig.   tehneppe^  the   noatrila,  aa  containing  an 
■nation  to  the  wiping  of  the  noae. 


To  Snib  a  door.  To  fasten  it  with  a  small 
bolt,  S.  synon.  Slot. 

FcrlMipa  an  oblique  uae  of  E.  and  S.  suib,  q.  to  put  a 
tkeet  m  it^  to  prevent  it  from  being  opened. 

fTo  Snib  apeti.  To  make  or  mend  a  quill- 
peii»  to  point  it,  S.] 

Snib,  #•  1.  A  cut;  a  smart  stroke;  GL 
Tarns,  Bnchan. 

2.  [A  button,  Shetl.;  a  hook  or  catch;]  a 
small  bolt  for  fastening  a  door,  S. 

Tliia  k  quite  different  from  the  Sneek,  which,  in  a 
lodL  cf  the  wooden  fashion,  ia  the  substitute  for  a 
kick,  aad  ia  turned  round  by  the  handle  of  the  lock  ; 
wiMTCaa  the  aiij6  ia  the  amaU  bolt  placed  under  the 
hdbAt  and  faatening  the  door  so  tiat  it  cannot  be 
opiMd  fron  without. 

[Snibbert,  «.  A  person  of  sharp,  hard 
features,  and  weak  spirit,  Banffs.] 

[To  Snibbert,  v.  fi.  To  loiter  in  work,  to 
hinder  it  by  one's  weakness  or  laziness, 
ibid.] 

[Snibbit,  adj.  Curtailed  of  its  proper  pro- 
portions, Clydes.,  ShetL] 

Snibbtt,  Snibble,  Snibbelt,  ».  A  small 
piece  of  wood  at  one  end  of  a  rope,  which 
goes  into  an  eve  at  the  other  end,  for  fasten- 
ing it ;  used  for  retaining  a  tether,  Roxb. 

"  Smthbie^  a  email  piece  of  wooti  put  through  the  end 
cf  a  rope»  ao  that  it  may  be  fixed  into  an  eye  in  the 
other  end."    GaU.  Enc. 

Feihapa  from  S.  Snib,  to  fasten,  or  Teut.  snebbe,  a 
beak,  aad  bit,  tfhe-bit ;  because  it  acts  as  a  check  or  bit 
to  the  animal  that  wears  it. 


Sniblich,  (gutt.),  s^  A  sort  of  collar  made 
of  plaited  rushes,  by  which  in  fonner  times 
a  cow  was  bound  to  the  stake,  Roxb.  V. 
Baikie. 

Thia  ia  probably  allied  to  Teut.  tmebel,  Dan.  snabel, 
Oenn.  tehnabcl,  a  beak,  transferred  to  the  nose ;  aa 
perhaps  originally  denoting  some  kind  of  bridle  or 
orank^. 

To  SNICHER  (gutt.),  V.  n.  To  titter,  to 
laugh  in  one's  sleeve;  also  pron.  as  in  £. 
anickerj  Aberd. 

(To    SNIER,   V.     n.     To    cut,  Shetl.     V. 

Sneeve.] 

[To  SNIET,  V.  II.  To  blow  the  nose,  Shetl. 
Isl.  anitaj  Dan.  tnyde^  id.] 

[Snietin  the  nase.       Blowing  the  nose,  ibid.] 

To  SNIFFLE,  r.  n.     To  trifle,  to  be  slow  in 

motion  or  action,  S.      Snijffliny  trifling,  S. 

enafflinj  sauntering,  Cumb. 

Belg.  »n/ffelen,  Dan.  mubb-er,  Su.-0.  snafuHt,   to 
hesitate. 

Snifflek,  Sniffle,  *.  A  triflcr,  a  driveller, 
Lanarks. 

SNUTLES, «.  pi.    That  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing through  the  nostrils,  which  is  caused 
by   cold   in   the    head,    Selkirks. ;    synon. 
Sniftera. 
Teut.  9Hofel-enf  mufil-en,  naribus  spirare. 

SNIFTER,  8.  1.  A  severe  blast,  as  including 
the  idea  of  its  being  in  one's  face,  S. 

— Wi'  weet  and  wind  soe  tyte  into  my  teeth-  - 

I  gst  na  sic  a  teaxle  this  seven  )'ear. 

And  ye  maun  gie  your  answer  lost  perqueer ; 

I  mann  na  ilka  day  be  coming  nere 

To  get  siti  snifters  :  courting^  uae  a  jest, 

Another  day  like  tbist'll  ho  ui y  prtuNt. 

Itoss*»  Helemre,  p.  88. 
V.  Taxsrle. 

[2.  A  snort,  the  act  of  snorting,  Banffs.] 

Isl.  snaefur,  austcrua.  This  word  is  used  in  the 
aame  sense  with  ours.  De  ventis  etiam  dicuiit  snae- 
furi  redur,  impetuosus  Tentus,  OL  I^ex.  Run. 

3.  Any  sudden  [stroke,  blow,  difficulty],  or 
reverse  of  fortune ;  as,  a  defeat  in  battle, 
or  pursuit  in  consequence  of  it,  S. 

Bot,  Monseer,  ye'd  better  no  corae  here  awa, 
Lest  ye  meet  with  a  snifter  ye'U  uo  like  ava. 

Jo.  Hogg*s  Poems^  p.  112. 

4.  A  cutting  repartee,  S.  B.     V.  Snistv. 

5.  Metaph.  used  like  ITeestef  to  denote  the 
effect  of  a  strong  purgative  potion,  S.B. 

To  Snifter,  v.  n.  To  draw  up  the  breath 
frequently  and  audibly  l)y  the  nose ;  to  sniffs 
S. ;  as  generally  implying  that  it  is  stopped 
by  mucus,  or  from  cold ;  [also,  to  snort, 
snore,  Banffs.] 
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penewes  him  beforo  anc  judge,  either  be  405^  {be  an 
tusue)  or  be  complaint ;  sic  forme  ami  .order  of  procee 
•albe  ]c<1de, — as  is  ordained  agaios  ane  nianslayer." 
But.  Kob.  II.  c.  11,8.  1. 

2.  Attendance  on  an  overlord  by  his  vassals, 
in  the  caurt  held  by  him. 

"  He  quha  ia  oblished  to  giue  »otf(e  in  the  conrte  of 
his  OTer-lord,  said  doe  the  saniin,  conforme  ti»  the 
tenour  of  his  infeftmcnt,  and  na  vther-waics."  Skene, 
Verb.  Sign.  to.  Sol\  L.B.  terta,  seeta  rurriae ;  Fr. 
miUe,  i.e.,  sequela. 

SoYTOUR,  SoYTER,  a.  1.  Any  person  appear- 
ing in  a  court  of  law,as  the  vassal  of  another. 

**The  aoytes  said  be  first  callcil,  with  their  lords 
and  maisters  ;  for  albeit  the  aoytonrU  oouipeir,  never- 
theless their  lords  and  maisters,  likewaics  are  obIishe«l 
to  compeir,  and  to  giue  presence  to  tbe  I  notice,  in  his 
air."    Skene,  Crimes,  Tit.  ix.,  c.  2S. 

2.  A  person  employed  by  another  to  niana<;e 
his  business  in  court,  and  regularly  admitted 
by  the  court  as  an  agent. 

"Ilk  wftour,  before  he  is  admitted  and  receavcd  be 
the  judffe,  should  be  examiiiat  in  thrie  courts,  gif  he 
can  make  recorde  of  the  court,"  &c.  Qu<mi.  Attach., 
a  36^  8.  3. 

3.  Sometimes  equivalent  to  Dempitt^ry  because 
it  was  part  of  the  office  of  a  Suitar  to  pro* 
nounce  the  judgment  of  court. 

"  The  ntUar,  or  dempstar  of  court  sould  sveir,  that 
he  sail  mak  leill  and  trew  record  in  that  court,  and  sail 

E'f  and  pronounce  lauchful  and  trew  tlome^  efter  the 
lawlege  gevin  to  him  be  God."     Balfour*s  Phict.,-p. 

"Bot  gif  ane  dome  pronunced,  and  againe-said  in 
the  schiref  court,  is  falsified  before  the  Justitiar  in  his 
court ;  ilke  toptour  before  the  Schiref,  pronouncers  of 
the  said  dome,  sail  be  vnlawed  before  the  Justitiar  in 
ten  poundes.**    Quon.  Attach.,  c.  13,  §  8. 

The  terms  are  sometimes  conjoined  in  old  acts. 

"That  the  dome  gevin  in  the  schirref  court  of 
Drumfresa — be  the  mouthe  of  Nichole  Thouisone 
dtmptiart  ft  aoutoure  of  the  said  court — was  weile 
gevin  ft  evil  again  calUt'*  Acts  Ja.  III.,  A.  1469,  Ed. 
1814.  p.  M.  , 

L.-D.  aedatw  is  used  in  the  second  sense ;  Stcta^  . 
torta  litium ;  negotiorum  forensium  Sfdntortu ;  Du  ' 
Canse.  Skene  expl.  it  in  sense  first.  "Heequhais  ' 
VDim  with  9ok  (quhilk  now  we  call  Boytt^  from  the  ' 
Frenche  worde  SHf7«,  i.e.,  sequela)  hes  power  and 
libertie  to  halde  courtes ;— in  the  quhilk  conrtes 
komint»  «tfi,  or  his  vassales,  suld  giue  soyte,  and  sende 
for  them  ane  quha  is  called  soytor,  or  Hectator,  a  se- 
qnendo,  because  bee  suld  follow  the  conrte,  in  the 
<^uhilk  hee  suM  appeare. "  Vo.  Sol.  This  denomina- 
tion seems  rather  to  have  been  given  from  his  follow- 
inff  or  pursuing  the  caitne  in  court. 

It  aecms  nearlv  allied  to  Su.-G.  nofka,  quaercro, 
metaph.  used  to  denote  violent  invasion  ;  whence  hrm- 
»oeka,  ovLV  haimsueken,  and  Isl.  atsokn,  impetus  bellicus. 

SOITII,».    Truth. 

King  Priamns  son  made  answere  ;  Sni'th  is  it, 
Ka  thing,  my  dere  frende,  did  thou  preterm  vt. 

Dottff.  Virgil,  181.  47. 

For  thoch  scho  xpayit  the  soith,  siul  mnid  na  bonrd, 
Qnhat  euer  Rcho  said,  Troianis  trowit  not  aiic  wounL 

ibid,,  47,  d. 
A.-S.  9oth,  Veritas. 


SoiTiiFAST,  adj.     True,  certain.     V.  SuTH- 

FAST. 

To  SOKE,  V.  n.    <*  To  slacken/'  Pink. 

Ryse,  frsMch  Delyte,  lat  nocht  this  mater  aoke. 

King  hart,  I  2a 

Let  it  not  rest,  or  be  delayed.  It  may  be  only  a 
metaph.  use  of  E.  f*oal\  because  things  are  said  to  soak, 
when  allowed  to  remain  a  considerable  time  in  a  moist 
state.  Or  perhaps  fxom  Teut.  swijck-fn^  to  subside,  to 
faU. 

•  SOLACE,  «.     Sport,  recreation. 

Or  with  loud  cry  folowaiid  the  chace 

Efter  the  foniy  bare,  in  thare  m^ace. 

Doug.  Virga,  28,  la 

S0LACIOU8,  SoLACius,  «.     Cheerful,  gay. 

Tn  cnnipany  sofacious 

He  was  ;  and  tharwith  amorous. 

Barbour,  z.  290,  MS. 

i.e.,  he  was  a  cheerful  and  loving  companion.  For 
amorous  seems  simply  to  signify  affectionate ;  as  it 
immediately  follows ; 

And  gad  knychtis  he  hifift  ny. 

SOLAND,  SoLAND  Goose,  *.  The  Gannet, 
Pelecanus  Basssmus,  Linn. ;  S.  pron.  solan. 

It  receives  its  trivial  name  from  the  Baju  isle,  where 
it  incubates  every  year,  as  it  does  also  on  Ailsa  rock. 

Syne  all  the  lentren  but  left,  and  the  lang  rmle, 

And  als  in  the  advent. 

The  SUand  stewart  was  sent ; 

For  be  eoud  fra  the  ftruianient 

Fang  tlie  fische  deitL 

BoulaU,  iiL  S. 

"In  it  ar  incredible  noumer  of  aoiand  geh,  nocht 
vnlik  to  thir  fowlis  that  Plineus  callis  ^-t*'  tmU.** 
Bellend.  Descr.  Alb.,  c.  9. 

Martin  obi}cr>'e8.  that  "some  derive  the  nsme  of 
this  bird  from  the  Irish  wonl  Soul  er,  coiTuptcd 
and  adapted  to  the  Scottish  language ;"  as  denotin^^ 
its  remarkable  power  of  vision,  in  spyinc  its  prey 
from  a  great  distance.  Voyage  to  St  Kuda,  p.  27. 
This  species  of  goose,  according  to  Shaw,  is  in  Gael, 
called  Suiiairt. 

Sibb.  derives  the  name  "from  Sw.  Mlande^  ling- 
ering, loitering,  sottish  ;  part  of  the  verb  j«o^/a,  pro- 
crastinare.**  There  is,  however,  a  bird  that  breeds  in 
the  Feroe  islands,  which  is  called  SuUt,  and  which  may 
be  the  same  with  this.  V.  Encyclop.  Britaim.  to. 
Pelicanus. 

According  to  Pennant,  this  is  the  same  bird  which 
the  Norw.  call  Sn(f,  iiavSuL  He  also  views  it  as  the 
Sula  of  Clusius.  in  his  Exot.  ;  Zool..  p.  612. 

"  Gannets— breed  chiefly  on  the  Stack  of  Sulis- 
kerry.  Sufe  is  the  Norwegian  name  for  a  gannet,  and 
tkerrg  means  rock."    Neill's  Tour,  p.  199,  200. 

To  SOLD,  V.  a.    To  solder. 

"It  is  ordanit,  that  the  said  gold  or  siluer  salbe 
ressaifit  be  all  his  licgis.  sa  that  it  kcip  all  the  wecht, 
and  be  gude  trew  mettell.  suppois  it  bo  with  crak  or 
flaw,  or  soldit.''    Acts  Ja.  IV.,  1489,  c.  34.  Edit.  1566. 

In  Edit.  1814.  soiuldU,  p.  222. 

Fr.  Mud-fr,  Ital.  tUd-art,  Arm.  sout-er,  id.  from 
Lai  aoOd-art. 

SOLD,  a.  1  **  A  weight,  ingot,  Scot.  9owd^ 
as  a  aowd  of  money,  i.e.,  a  great  sum,** 
Rudd. 

With  ane  grete  nold  of  gold  fey  Priamus 
Secretly  vuiquhile  send  this  Polidorus, 
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Qohilk  WM  hh  MD,  to  Polymoefltor  king 
Of  Ttaoe,  to  keip  aad  haue  in  nuriwing. 

Doiig.  Virgil,  68,  41. 

S*  Money  in  general. 

O  d«r  WftlUce,  wnM^uhiU  wu  stark  and  stor, 
now  BKMt  o  neifle  in  presoane  till  eiulur. 
TU  worthi  kyn  niay  nocht  the  sailT  for  sold. 

WaUace,  iL  208.  US. 

Aeoording  to  Rudd.,  from  Teat.  aohU  m>Hd,  Fr. 
%  •iiDendium,  merceii;  L.B.  tolti-un,  told-um^ 
I  §olia-Ms,  the  chief  cold  coin  uaed  in  the  Koman 

ipire.     Hence  Fr.  wttTat,  E.  §ofdier,  i.e.»  one  who 

TT«>  for  pay,  miles  stipend iarius.  It  mav  be  observed, 
iMnrever,  that  A. -8.  Mod  signifies  not  only  a  sack,  but 
m  buK,  a  purse.  Hence  cyninga  &eod,  the  royal  treasury. 
Sa.-0.  simd^  ahd,  IsL  tiod-ur^  cnunena,  pera,  mar- 
sopinm  ;  01.  Lex.  Kuu. 

Ai  IsL  Joe/  denotes  a  ncnsion,  a  gift,  pi.  toel-ur, 
from  SiL-O.  tael-kit  ^  defiver,  to  nay,  Ihre  supposes 
that  Lat.  walaria^  used  to  signify  the  stipend  both  of 
■Migistrates  and  soldiers,  has  been  borrowed  by  the 
Romans  from  the  Scythians,  to  whom  they  were  in- 
dUbted  for  a  variety  of  other  military  terms. 

80LDATISTA,   b.     Soldierk- :   Ital.  aolda- 
iuea^  ioldiitOy  L.  B.  toldates^  a  soldier. 

"Desires  that  in  testimony  of  their  bonacconl  with 
Iho  mMaiida  that  had  come  so  far  a  march  for  their 
\ — they  may  be  pleasetlont  of  their  accustomed 
Bty  ana  present  tbAukfuliicsa  to  the  mAdntlata 
keeping  goou  order,  and  eschewing  of  pluuilerinff, 
to  provide  for  them  1200  pairs  of  shoes,*'  itc.     Spald- 
i.  21fi. 


80LE»  «.  A  pof atoc  basket,  Liddcsdale ; 
pronounced  like  E.  souL 

Flaiidr.    mute^    mtefe,    auyfe,    sitaU;    modiolus;   a 
Wdei ;  also,  a  small  bushel  or  com  measure. 

[SOLE-BUIRD,  ».  The  plank  next  the 
luusins  in  a  boat ;  the  one  adjoining  is 
called  the  upper  sole-buinl^  Shetl.  Dan. 
Molfy  sole  or  bottom.] 

SoiiBFLEUKy  s.    The  soloy  a  sea-fish,  Dunifr. 

"By  this  means  they  catch  flouks,  itofejfeul's,  tnr* 
bals,  and  severall  other  fish.'*  Symson's  C^scr.  Gall., 
f.4X 

SoLB-TBEE,  SoAL-TREE,  «•  A  large  beam 
reaching  from  the  one  wall  of  a  co«v- 
hoose  to  the  other,  into  which  the  under 
end  of  each  stake  or  post  is  mortisc<l ;  and 
whichy  resting  on  the  ground,  forms  tlic 
crib  or  manger,  Teviotdale ;  q.  fonning  the 
9ole. 

SOLE-CLOUT,  *.  A  thick  plate  of  cast 
metal  attached  to  that  part  of  the  plough 
which  runs  on  the  ground,  for  saving  the 
wooden  heel  from  being  worn,  Roxb. 

**0,  to  see  the  sock,  and  the  heel,  and  the  Boff-chut 
ol  a  real  steady  Scottish  pleugh,  with  a  chield  like  a 
Samson  between  the  stilts,  laving  a  weight  on  them 
would  keen  down  a  mountain.'^     The  Pirate,  ii.  28. 

A.-S.  SMI  denotes  a  plough. 

8oLR-snOE,  SoLE-snuE,  s.  1.  Same  with 
Sole^louL  Clvdes. 


2.  A  piece  of  iron  fitted  on  the  /lead  of  a 
plough,  i.e.,  the  part  on  which  the  sock  or 
share  is  fixed.  The  two  pieces  of  iron  below 
the  »ock  are  called  piattinffs,  Fife. 

Sa.-G.  sto  denotes  whatever  strengthens  the  extre- 
mity of  any  thing;  often  applied  to  points  of  iron. 

[SOLICIT,  adj.    V.  under  Solist.] 

•  SOLID,  SoLiDE,  adj.  Suuf,  ill  full 
possession  of  one's  mental  faculties ;  used 
in  a  negative  form,  as,  "  He's  no  verv 
«o/u/,"  He  is  not  quite  sound  in  his  mind,  S. 

"  Bot  the  said  erie  and  the  said  maistres  Agnes  con- 
tiuewing  a  ccrtane  sttfiue  togiddur,  scho  tuk  occasioun 
be  his  iiifirmitie  anct  waik  judgement,  ho  being  than 
nocht  so  tofide  as  wes  nccessair  for  the  weill  of  his 
estait,  to  invent  and  devysc  mon^  fraudful  meaiiis  in 
the  hurte  and  prejudice  of  the  airis  and  successouris  of 
the  first  manage,  in  thair  succcssioun  to  the  said  erle- 
dome  of  KrroU,"  ftc.  Acts  Ja.  VI.,  1606,  Ed.  1814, 
p.  317. 

SOLIST,  adj.    Careful,  anxious,  eager.    Lat. 

soiicit'UB. 

**Riche  kyng  Amphion  was  verray  tolist  to  keip  iii.s 
scheip,  and  at  enyn  quhen  thai  past  to  there  faldis, 
schcip  cottis  and  ludgens,  he  playt  befor  them  on  his 
haqie."    CompL  S.,  p.  67. 

-  '*  Be  not  9oltMt  for  any  thing,  but  in  euery  thing  let 
thy  requests  be  showen  forth  to  God."  Kollock  on 
2Thes.,  p.  114. 

To  SoLiST,  r.  a.  To  solicit,  to  persuade, 
Dong. 

SoLiSTAiiE,  8.  A  solicitor,  an  agent  in  a 
court  of  law. 

'^liis  liecis  hes  bene  ^leitlic  hurt  in  tymcs 

bygane  be  jugcis,  iiaith  spirituall  and  temporall,  quha 
hes  not  bene  allanerlio  jugeis,  bot  plane  foiitUarin, 
partiall  counsallouris,  asitistaris  and  i>art  takaris  with 
som  of  the  partcis,  and  het  tane  grcit geir and  profleit." 
Acts  Ja.  v.,  1540,  c.  84,  VAit.  1566. 

SoLiSTATioux,  c.  Legal  prosecution,  manage- 
ment in  courts  of  law. 

"That  the  alderman,  bailyeis,  &c.  of  Abirdene  sail 
content  and  pay  to  Schir  Johne  Ruthirfurd  of  I'erlano 
knycht  the  soume  of  fiftj  nicrkis— aucht  to  him  be  the 
said  alderman,  kc,  for  «of!i*tatiouH  of  thar  errandia  the 
tyme  he  wes  alderman  of  the  saiti  tounc."  Act.  Dom. 
Cone,  A.  1492,  p.  250. 

Soliaiatioun  of  thar  errandis,  i.e.,  "legal  manage- 
ment of  their  business." 

Hence  L.  B.  9oflici(ator,  qui  causas  alienas  apud 
Jnrisconsnitos  soHcitat,  id  eat,  cxponit,  proinovet,  sub* 
sequitur ;  Du  Cange. 

SoLLiciT,  Solicit,  adj.    Solicitous. 

*' The  common  brute  is,  that  the  Frenche  have  in 
hand  sums  hastie  and  sume  grcate  enterprise,  and  the 
rumor  lacketh  not  appearance,  for  they  liavc  shipped 
much  ordinance,  anti  are  not  vcrie  »ofUnt  to  rccntort 
the  ruptures  and  daylie  dccayes  of  Lythe."  Knox's 
Lett.,  Sadler's  Papers,  i.  6G2. 

**  Beiiiff  cairfull  and  tioUcit  for  renewing,  strcnthing, 
and  confirming  the  antient  alliance  bctuix  the  king- 
domes,**  &c.  Acts.  Cha.  I.,  Ed.  1814,  VI.  60.  V. 
SousT. 
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[SOLOMON'S-AVON  (Even).  November 
Srd ;  A  superstition  of  ill-omeu  connected 
with  this  auy,  Shctl.] 

SOLUTE,  adj.  General,  not  close,  declama- 
tory, Lat.  Bolutua. 

— **  You  floor  it  to  fall  on  some,  whom  you  mind  to 
kit  right  or  wrong,  in  »  aohtte  and  lax  discourse, 
rabstitute  instead  of  argument."  M 'Ward's  Con- 
tendings,  p.  177. 

SOLUTIOUNE,  .<.     Payment ;  Fr.  solution, 

— "Anent  the  recuperatioune  and  optcning  of  an- 
nnalo  rentisin  burghe,  in  fait  of  wiutiotnte  &m\  payment 
ot  the  annualis  to  the  lartlis,  awnaris,  and  prourietaris 
of  the  said  aunualez,'*'&c.  Acto  Ja.  IV.,  14S0,  Ed. 
1814,  p.  222. 

"The  strength  of  the  presumption — was  totally 
elided  by  proving  a  positive  way — ^liow  the  right  came 
into  the  debtor's  hands ;  it  neither  heing  by  noiittion, 
nor  other  transaction,  importing  the  consent  of  the 
ereditor  thereto."    Fount.  Dec.  Suppl.,  iii.  280. 

[Solve,  *.  That  member  of  college  tliat  ex- 
acts the  fines,  Aherd.    Lat.  solce^  V^Y*] 

SoLVENDi,  adj.  1.  Sufficient  to  pay  one's 
debts,  solvent,  Ang.  Lat.  Solvend-us,  Sol' 
vendo  is  also  used,  Aberd. 

2.  Worthy  of  trust,  to  be  depended  on, 
Aberd.;  changed  to  Sevendle  or  Sevefinil; 
Boxb. 

8.  Firm,  strong  ;  denoting  sufficiency  for  the 
purpose  to  which  any  tiling  is  applied ;  as, 
~^Tnat  dore*s  no  very  tolvendie^*  Aug., 
Aberd. 

Solvendkr  in  the  comparative,  and  ttolvendkH,  are 
used,  Aberd. 

SOLVENDIXESS,  «•  A  state  of  trust-worthi-* 
nessy  ib. 

SOLTEiKOy  n.    The  act  of  solving. 

Than  to  hi«  lords  cum  is  this  nobil  king, 
Desrrand  for  to  wit  the  aolyeing 
Of  tnis  questioan,  tfai-s  probleame,  and  this  clout 

PrieaU  of  PeUu,  &  P,  JL,l  11. 

SOME.  A  termination  of  adjectives.  V^. 
under  Sum. 

Some,  adv,  1.  In  some  degree,  somewhat 
as,  "  Fm  same  hurt.**  S. 

The  sun  was  set. 
An*  fields  wi'  falling  dew  some  wet. 

Piper  of  Peebfej^  p.  9. 

2«  And  some^  a  phrase  denoting  pre-eminence 
above  that  which  has  been  mentioned  before. 

May  we  not  think  our  pains  well  wair'd, 
When  onr  young  Nory  m  gotten  a  laird  ? 
Jean  says,  1  thought  ay  giieed  of  her  wad  come. 
For  she  was  with  the  foremost  up  and  somf. 

RoM't  Iielcn<n-e,  p.  117,  3d  Edit. 

This  language  has  been  thus  expl.  to  me  by  an 
intelligent  correspondent  in  Aberdeenshire. 

**  Wi'  theforfmost  up  [i.e.,  up  with  the  foremost]  and 
aome;  is  a  common  phrase,  which  means,  *  Equal  to  the 
beat  oi  them,  and  a  gooil  deal  mora  than  equal ;  not 


merely  equal,  but  suiierior*  to  others  in  any  respect. 
Thus,  also,  •  She's  as  bonny  as  you,  and  9ome  ;* ^  she  is 
as  pretty  as  you  are,  and  much  more  so. — 'He'll  sine 
wilier,  ami  tome  /  He  sings  as  well  as  she  docs,  and 
a  great  deal  better.'* 

The  use  of  this  term,  as  signifying  somewhat,  cor- 
responds nearly  with  the  use  of  Moes.  -O.  and  A.-S.  oum, 
signifying  aliquid,  aliquantum.  But,  and  Bome  it 
evidently  an  elliptical  phrase,  denoting  somewhat  in 
addition  to  what  has  been  said  before. 

[SoME*DELE,  SoMDEILL,  adv,     V.  SU3IDELL.] 

SoMEGATE,  adv.     Somehow,  in  some  way,  S. 

[&wie-icay  is  now  more  common.] 

*'  To  speak  truth,  and  shame  the  de*il,  though  El- 
shie's  a  real  honest  fallow,  yet  AomftjtUf  I  would  rather 
take  daylight  wi'  me  when  i  gang  to  visit  him."  Tales 
of  my  Landlord,  i.  101. 

SOMMAK,  adj,     Sununary  ;  Fr.  sommaire. 

"  To  tak  9ommar  tryall  lud  cognition  of  the  offence.*' 
Acta  Cha.  I.,  Ed.  1814,  vol.  V.  258. 

SON,  SoNE,  s.    The  sun. 

And  in  the  lift  tua  «>iiNys  schinnand  clere. 
The  ciet^  of  Thebes  can  double  to  him  appcre. 

Doug,  f'ir^i/,  116,  23. 

Germ.  99nnt^  Belg.  sow,  sol ;  hence  used  by  ancient 
writers  as  denoting  the  Supreme  Being,  from  the 
worship  given  to  the  sun.    V.  Wachter. 

Son  DAY,  s.     The  old  orthography  of  Sunday. 

'*  That  sick  persimes  be  present  the  next  Somlay  for 
■ermone  befoimone,  in  the  place  to  be  apointcd  to 
thame  to  accept  that  chnrge."  Election,  ftc.  of  Su- 
perintendaiits,  Knox's  Hist.,  p.  268. 

Snwiay  more  nearly  resembles  the  A.*S.  Sunna-dafy^ 
Solisdics;  5onifay.— Teut  Son-dagh,  Su.-G.  Soendag, 
id.  Ihre  observes,  however,  that  anciently  it  was 
Sundag.  He  views  the  word  Sun  or  Sonne,  as  formed 
from  Soi,  by  a  change  of  the  letter  I  into  m.     Vo.  Sol. 

SONB  Pleucht.  a  ploughg-ate  or  division 
of  land  exposed  to  the  solar  rays.  "The 
haill  sone  pleucht^  &c.  Aberd.  Keg.,  Cent. 
16. 

SoxiE  Half.  That  part  or  division  of  lands 
which  lies  to  the  south,  or  is  exposed  to  the 
sun;  Sinmy  side^  synon.  This  is  opposed 
to  the  Schaddow  half^  or  the  division  that 
lies  away  from  the  sun,  S. 

*' Confermis— the  sehaddoic  half  of  the  trmn  and 
landis  of  Dmmdurrocht ; — all  and  haill  the  schaddow 
quarter  of  the  «>«/>  haff  landis  of  Kister  Creuchie  ; — 
tne  quarter  of  the  sonie  haff  landis  cf  Creichnaleid," 
Ac.    AoU  Ja.  VI.,  1581,  Ed.  1814,  p.  372. 

SON-AFORE-TIIE-FATHEK,  s.  Com- 
mon Coltsfoot,  Tussilago  farfara,  Linn., 
S.  Called  in  botanical  Latin,  Filius-antc- 
pater. 

[SONCE,  *.    Property.    V.  Sons.] 

[SONE,  adv.  Soon,  Lyndsay,  Sq.  Meldruin, 
1.  1484.] 

SONELIE,  aefy.     Filial. 

'*  We,  movit  of  sontlic  lufe  aucht  to  our  derrest  mo- 
dere  the  quen't  •  And  attour  of  equite  having  consi- 
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dmcioaiie  bow  A«Thilialcl  erie  of  Angiia  bea  wrang- 
vitlu}  takin  up  ibe  imlM  and  profiettia  of  diuereti  hire 
I^  and  laiMlia  aene  the  sootenoe  of  dittorns  ledu  hetaix 
thame ;  And  ditteraa  Ttheris  actuuuis  €|ahilkia  our  said 
derrett  modem  bea  and  may  haiio  incontraro  the  said 
Erie,  alaa  wele  before  the  aaid  diuorss  as  aenesyiie  ; 
Tbarefore  we  i^rant  and  will— that  all  actioanis  and 
lycbtis  qubilkiB  oar  aaid  derrest  nindure  hcs  just  title 
to^  and  mycht  reeuner  aponne  the  said  Krle  be  justice, 
mai  he  war  nocht  forfaltit,  be  excente  and  reaeruit  to 
kite  in  hia  forfaltonr."  AcU  Ja.  V.,  1528,  Ed.  1814, 
F-  327. 

The  aame  beantifnl  epithet  remaiaa  in  Sw.  noulig, 
and  Dan.  9oei»!ig^  id. 

To  SONK,  SuNKy  r.  N.    Apparently,  to  drivel, 
to  loiter;  or  to  be  in  a  low  or  dejected  state. 

— ^ — ^lliere'a  no  glee  to  fm  delight. 
And  Irani  fraa  ApkwD  the  langnoiue  niglit. 
For  which  they'll  now  hare  aae  relief, 
Bot  aomk  at  hane,  and  deck  mischief. 

itoaMoy'a  PoemM,  L  Life  xUt. 

If  not  from  E.  ainil,  Su.-Q.  tiiml-a,  q.  depressed  ; 
pcrhapa  allied  to  simk-a,  retardaro ;  ttinka  »lfj,  tempus 
terere.  R  iaemger  mumten ;  Diutius  non  tardate ; 
Hist.  Alex.  Magn.  ap.  Ihre.  Isl.  seink-a^  id.  from  §e>»^ 
taidna,  sema. 

[To  SoNKER,  V.  N.    To  simmer^  to  boil  slightlv, 
Shetl.] 

SONKi  «•      1.    A  scat  of  tliut  form   and 
qnality  that  it  may  be  used  as  a  couch. 

Thna  Done,  naea  the  term  as  correupouding  to  torua 
in  Viig..  to  denote  that  kind  of  couches  on  which  the 
ancienta  reclined  dnrinc  their  meals. 
Svne  eftir  eadlaacis  the  sey  coistii»  bray, 
Vp  mmkiM  set  ana  desis  did  array. 
To  melt  we  aatt  with  haboundance  of  chere. 

FiVyi?,  75, 12L     . 

Thia  aeema  the  primary  aense ;  not  only  from  the 
nae  of  the  word  by  thia  venerable  writer,  bat  from  its 
affinity  to  A. -8.  mmg,  Su.-G.  taemj,  Mtang,  laL  Mtmg, 
9mg ;  a  bed«  a  eooch;  also^  a  pillow.  0.  Andr., 
renders  the  IsL  word  hy  cnlcitra.  Both  Lye,  (Add. 
Jon.  Etym.),  and  Ihre  have  remarked  the  affinity 
between  theee  terms  and  S.  mmk. 

2.  A  green  turf,  or  seat  made  of  it,  S. 

Tim  fan  the  gnme  Ace^tte  with  wordes  chvde 
EnteUns,  sat  on  the  grene  »Hk  him  beflyue. 

Doug,  Virtjit,  140,  31. 

The  term  baa  moot  probably  oorae  to  be  applied  to  a 
green  tnrf,  or  graaay  aeat,  becaose  of  its  softness,  and 
eonseqnent  fitness  for  being  need  as  a  couch  or  place  of 
rest.  Thia  idea  reoeivea  confirmation  from  the  follow- 
ing paaaage  : — 

Eoeas  and  vtheris  chlftanis  gloriiis— 
Vmler  the  hraimehia  of  ane  nemelie  tre 
Gan  lenyng  doan,  and  nrHt  thare  body  is  fre : 
And  to  thars  dimmare  did  thame  al  addres 
On  grene  herbis,  and  mtiku  of  ao/t  gres. 

76uf.,208,  40. 

Gang  in  and  seat  ye  on  the  sMMk»  a'  round. 
And  ye'se  be  saird  with  plenty  in  a  stonn. 

Ao8$*t  Udenort,  p.  221. 

3.  **  A  wreath  of  straw,  used  as  a  cushion,  or 
a  load  saddlei**  61.  Evergreen. 

Godscroft  has  preserved  part  of  a  satyrical  rhyme,  on 
the  defeat  of  Ai|Qrle  by  the  Kerra,  A.  1528.  in  which 
the  term  occurs  m  this  sense  : — 

The  Earle  of  Aigyle  i*  Iwaml  to  ride 
From  the  bonier  of  Kdge-lracklin  bray. 
And  all  his  l]abei|peon4  him  beside; 


Each  man  uiion  a  »onke  of  ntray. — 

They  made  their  vow  that  they  would  slay,  kc 

HiaL  iMwg.,  p.  260l 

This  name,  in  the  pi.,  is  still  given  to  the  cushion, 
or  substitute  for  a  saddle,  used  by  some  of  the  lower 
classes  in  S. 

"Towanla  the  beginninff  of  November  this  year,  a 
party  of  soldiers  apprehcniTed  about  twelve  persons  in 
that  parish,  most  ox  them  merely  for  not  keeping  the 
church,  and  carried  them  prisoners' to  Hamilton. — ^To 
morrow  being  to  bo  carried  in  to  Kdinburcb,  some 
horaea  were  provided  for  them,  and  a  guard  of  dragoons. 
The  horses  had  all  sunka  laid  on  them  when  brought ; 
but  the  commander,  Bouahaw,  caused  remove  them, 
and  two  men  wero  put  upon  each  of  the  dragoons*  lean 
horsefi,  without  auy  thing  under  them  ;  yea,  the  men 
were  first  tied  one  to  another  by  their  arms,  and  then 
had  their  legs  twisted  with  cords,  croas  the  horses' 
belly,  so  hara,  that  their  ancles  were  galled  to  the 
effusion  of  their  bloo<1,*'  &c.     Wodrow,  ii.  391. 

The  whole  pas^at^  would  deserve  to  be  transcribed, 
to  give  a  taste  of  the  tender  mercies  of  that  [teriod. 

Saeceinq  being  the  term  which  occurs  in  the  A.-S. 
version,  Mark  vi.  55.  for  a  couch,  Ihre  thinks  that 
Su.-G.  Mitng  may  be  traced  to  this  as  its  origin.  Here 
he  seems  mistaken.  But  he  subjoins  an  observation, 
which  may  assist  us  in  discovering  the  reason  of  this 
name  being  giving  to  the  sort  of  saddle  used  by  the 
poor  in  this  country  : — 

'*The  ancients  had  for  their  beds,  or  cushions  and 

Sillowa,  aacka  atuffed  with  atraw."  This  is  just  the 
escription  of  that  kind  of  saddle  now  called  aonks^ 
ajmon.  aoddU,  It  ia  a  piece  of  strong  sacking  cloth, 
stuffed  with  straw,  wool,  or  some  substance  of  thia 
kind. 

We  find  the  Dan.  term  stng  applied  exactly  in  tbe 
aame  manner  ;  straaseng,  "  a  pad  of  straw  ;'*  Wolff*. 

SONKIE,  8.  ^*  A  man  like  a  sonky  or  a  sackf  uU 
of  straw  ;**  Gall.  Enc. 

[SONKYN,  part,  pa.  Sunken,  Barbour,  iii. 
417.] 

[SONNET,  8.  Nonsensical  talk  or  writing, 
BaniFs.] 

SONONDA Y,  SoNOUNDAY,  8.  Sunday,  the 
first  day  of  the  week. 

The  folk  apon  the  Sonoundny 

Held  to  Saynct  Bridis  kyrk  thair  way. 

Barbour^  v.  835,  MS. 
Sermoun  day,  Pink.  Edit. 

A.-S.  MUHnan-dafg,  DiesSolia,  sunnan  being  the  genit. 
of  sunna,  the  aun. 

SONS,  SoNCE,  *.  1.  Prosperity,  felicity. 
Loth.  Sonee  fa  me^  "May  prosperity 
betide  mel^  Still  used  in  Banffs.,  Fife, 
and  Ayrs. 

Sonee  fa'  you  an'  your  iiouple  gabs, 
For  at  your  trade  ye're  surely  dabs. 

Taylor  9  &  Poems,  p.  98l 

Stmae/a'  yer  open,  honest  heart, 
Whar  double  guile  ne'er  hauntit ! 

PickaCs  Poems,  1788,  p.  167. 

To  sonee  and  sell,  wince  and  joy, 
God  and  Sainct  Jeil  heir  you  convoy. 

Dunhar,  Evergreen,  ii.  44. 

Sonee  fa*  me,  witty,  Wanton  Willy, 

Gin  blyth  I  was  na  as  a  filly 

iiamsay's  Pnems,  it  328. 

2.  It  seems  to  be  used,  as  Mr.  Ellis  conjec- 
tures, in  that  old  Ballad  on  the  death  of 
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Alexander  III.,  preserved  by  Wyiitown,  as 
signifying  abunaance. 

Quhen  Alrsauidyr  onrs  kyng  wes  dede, 
Tbftt  Sootland  led  in  luwe  and  1«, 
Away  WM  mus  of  ale  and  brede. 
Of  wvBe  and  wax,  of  gamyii  and  gle. 

Wgntoum,  vii.  10,  627. 

Prob.  allied  to  GaeL  Ir.  mhow,  prosperity,  hanpinesa ; 
Ir.  aonotf,  chance,  fortune ;  wna,  prosperous,  blessed, 
happy ;  sonsa,  in  favoor.  Bullet.     Teut.  ttantfe,  auemen- 
tnm,  prospcritox,  teema  radically  the  same.      Kilian 
refen  to  deghe,  aalna,  aanitas,  Tigor,  as  syuon. 

Sonsy,  Soxse,  adj.  1.  Lucky,  fortunate, 
happy,  (cann^^  synon.)  as  opposed  to  what 
is  accounted  ominous  or  ill-boding,  S.B. 

This  seem*  to  be  the  primaiy  tense,  as  it  is  the  only 
one  in  which  the  term  ia  osed  by  our  old  writers. 

Gif  thow  be  gnde,  or  enll,  I  cannot  tell ; 
Tbay  ar  not  mmsjf  that  so  dois  ru!»e  thanic  selL 

LifHidaajft  S.  I\  /f.,  ii.  15. 

"Thia  apirit  they  called  Brournie  in  our  language, 
who  appeared  like  a  rough-man :  yea,  some  were  so 
Uinded,  as  to  beleeue  that  their  house  was  all  the 
tonuier,  as  they  called  it,  that  such  spirits  resorted 
there."    K.  Jamea'a  Daemonologte,  p.  127. 

It  is  a  good  old  mnsk  saring, 

That  little  wit  makes  metkle  straying. 

CUUuuTa  Poem»,  p.  105. 

'*  It'a  no  9onsk  to  meet  a  bare  foot  in  the  morning ; " 
8.  FroT.  Kelly,  Introd. 

**  Bettor  be  aoiisy  than  aoon  up  ;  *'  Ramsay's  Prov., 
PL  19. 

**  Three  ia  ay  aoaty  ;  **  ibid.,  p.  73. 

<•  To  gyue  tname  the  more  eaperance  of  permanent 
k  soiMe  weird,  he  tend  with  thame  the  fatate  chiar  of 
marbyll.**  Bellcnd.  Cron.,  FoL  5,  b.  Perhaps  q. 
aense. 

•*  0*er  hattjf  [holy]  loaa  ha»ntd;  but  rough  and  sonsie 
wan  away ;  Sl  Prov. ;  apoken  againat  too  precise 
people.**    Kelly,  p.  271. 

2.  Good-humoured,  well-conditioned,  manage- 
able ;  applied  both  to  man  and  beast,  S. 

A  soiuk  horte^  one  that  ia  peaceable.    V.  DoxauL 

SonnV,  and  cantie,  and  gawsie. 

But  eelist  or  flaw  was  she. 

JamU»otCB  Popular  Ball.,  I  294. 

BoHMie  lad  aeema  eqniralent  to  good  fellow. 

But  mark  wi*  me,  my  sonsie  lad, 

Tui  fame  we  woo. 
it.  OaUowa/t  Poems,  p.  157. 

A.  Bor.  "iSbficjf,  or  toitsg,  pleasant,  agreeable,  en- 
gaging, as  applied  to  a  person  s  looks  ;"  GI.  Brocket. 

8.    **  Having  sweet   engaging    looks ; ''    61. 
Burns. 

He  was  a  gash  an*  faithftil  tyke. 
As  erer  lap  a  sheugh  or  dyke. 
Hb  honest,  sonsie,  baws'nt  face 
Ay  gat  him  friends  in  ilka  place. 

Burus,  iil  8. 

4.  Plump,  thriving,  en  hon  point ;  as,  a  sonsie 
bairn,  S. ;  A.  Bor.,  id. 

But  I've  twa  sonsy  la^vtes,  young  and  fair, 
Plump,  rii>e  for  men  :  I  wish  ye  rou*d  foresee 
Sic  fortunes  for-them  might  bring  joy  to  me. 

Bamaay's  Poenui,  iL  124. 

"  Would  ony  Christian  body  even  yon  bit  object  to 
a  bonny  sonsy  weel-faured  young  woman  like  Miss 
CaUino?"    R^.  Dalton,  iii.  119. 


5.  [Plentiful,  abundant.] 

*'  Better  rough  ami  w>fMiV,  than  bare  and  donaie  ;" 
S.  Prov.,  Kelly,  p.  68.     V.  Du.vhib,  and  Sonh. 

To  SONYIE,  SiJNYiE,  r.  «.  1.  To  care,  to 
regard. 

Qnhen  I  to  him  ane  ballat  bare 
He  sonyeit  not,  nor  said  me  nay. 

Stewart,  Bannaiyne  Poems,  p.  151. 

te..  He  ipave  himself  no  concern  about  it,  although  ho 
did  not  give  me  a  flat  denial 

Welcum  therfor  abnfe  all  levand  I<*yd, 
Withe  us  to  live,  and  to  make  recidence, 
Quhilk  never  sail  swnye  tor  thi  aaik  to  bleid. 

Ballade,  A.  150S,  S.  P.  Repr,,  iii.  137. 

2.  To  be  anxious  or  uneasy,  as  implying  a 
fearful  apprehension  of  the  future. 

Than  graithit  thai  thaim  till  bamei  hastely ; 
Thar  sonyeU  nana  of  that  giid  chewalrye. 

Wallace,  UL  110,  MS. 

i.e..  They  were  not  dismayed  at  the  approach  of  tho 
enemy.  In  Perth  ESdit.  erroneously  ftKSjeU;  but 
rightly  in  Edit.  1G48,  sonyied, 

3.  To  be  diligent,  to  be  at  pains. 

Richt  sa  thai  think  that  prelatit  suld  nocht  sunyie 
Be  way  of  deid  defend  thatr  patrimonie. 

Lyndsay,  S.  P.  Repr.,  11.  248. 

4.  Sometimes  it  implies  the  idea  of  hesitation 
or  demur,  as  the  couscquencc  of  anxious 
thought. 


"Quhy  sonye  ye,  maiat  vailyeant  campionis?  quhw 
pas  ye  nocht  forthwart  with  gret  spreit  ?"  BeUond. 
Cron.  B.  xi.  c.  15.    Quid  statis  ?  Boeth. 


Fr.  soign-er^  to  care ;  alao,  to  be  diligent  about  any 
thing. 

SoNYiiE,  SoNYiE,  SuNYE,  *.     1.   Care,  re- 
gard, concern. 

A  huntyn  staff*  in  till  his  hand  he  bar, 
Thsrwith  he  smat  on  Willyham  Wallace  thalr ; 
Bot  for  his  tre  litill  sonyhe  he  maid, 
Bot  be  the  coler  claucht  him  with  outyn  baid. 

WaUaee,  iL  97,  MS. 

2.  Anxiety,  pains,  industry. 

Yet,  wanshapen  shit,  thou  shujie  such  a  sttnyie. 
As  proud  as  you  prunyie,  your  pens  »hal  be  plucked. 

Jlontgomerie,  Watson's  Coll.,  iii.  5. 

Fr.  soing,  care,  diligence. 

SoNYiE,    8,       Excuse;     impniperly   printed 

Sonzie. 

Of  all  my  realme  ve  ar  the  rewl  and  rod. 
It  that  ye  dome  tnink  it  sould  be  done  ; 
Quhen  that  ye  shrink  I  have  one  sunyie  sone. 

PriesU  of  Peblis,  p.  7. 

"But  I  knew,  your  last  sonyie  and  shift  will  be, 
that  they  admittc<1,  yea  invited,  fleld-preachers  and 
non-indulged  to  preach  in  the  pulpits."  M*Ward*a 
ConU'udings,  p.  93. 

*'  I  may  here  be  put  in  mind,  that  it  was  with  thta 
sonyie  the  cause  was  betrayed  by  us.'*     Ibid.,  p.  273. 

Abbreviated  from  Essonyie,  q.  v.  Thia  ia  erroiie> 
ously  expl.  in  GL  ibid.  "  sonnet,  or  cant.'* 

To  SOO,  r.  «.    To  smart.     V.  Sow,  r. 

To  SOOCH,  (gutt.)  V.  w.      To  swill,  [to 
keep  in  a  state  of  intoxication]  ;  to  swallow 
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drink  in  large  clrauglits,  [to  drink  oiF  at 
once],  S. 

It  Mema  originally  the  same  with  K.  stritj,  which,  as 
Lye  (Add.  Jan.)  stipposefly  may  bo  derivetl  either  from 
Im.  rnug-a,  lorlieo,  or  as  nearly  cif  the  same  signification 
with  tfr«//,.from  A.-S.  nwifg-Qm.  Seren.  prefers  the 
former  etymon. 

SoocH,  jr.     A  copious  draught  of  any  kind  of 
liquor,  S. 

[SOOD.     Should,  Shetl. ;  as,  **  Foo,  sood  I 
ken,"  how  .should  J  know.] 

[SOOD,  s.    The  south,  ibid.  Dan.  and  Sw. 
syd,  id.] 

To    SOOCH.   SoooH,   r.   «.      To    emit    a 
whizzing  sound.     V.  Soucii,  r.  ! 

ToSOOK,».a.     1.  Tosnck,S.    V.SoDK,r.  j 

S.  To  dry  up  moisture,  as  a  breeze  of  wind. 
does,  Shetl.] 

[SooK,  «•     Drought  in  the  atmosphere,  ibid.] 

SoOKER,  «.    A  horseleech,  Loth. ;  from  the  v. 
Soot,  to  suck,  S. 

The  name  is  simihir  in  Iceland.      Blodsuga,  san- 

fii8U>;a,   from    «yv/»   t^autj,    fuga,   sogere;   O.    Andr. 
eat.  9itjfffher,  Bclg.  Koetlznyfftr^  id. 

SooKERA,  8,  pL  An  instrument  used  by  chil- 
dreu  for  suction  and  noise,  8. 

**At  each  word,  his  tongue  came  auny  from  the 
locnm-tenens  of  his  p^date  with  a  bang,  like  a  piece  of 
wet  leather  from  a  stone,  calletl,  by  oar  Scottish  chil- 
dreu,  9ooker»^  we  forget  the  English  name."  Blank w. 
Mag.,  S«;pt.  1819,  p.  709. 

Sookin'  Tuukev.  A  vulgar  name  for  a  fool 
or  ninny,  Roxb. 

Applied,  perhaps,  to  the  person  descnbed,  from  the 
absardit^of  the  idea  ;  as  Shakespeare  uses  the  phrase, 
*'»tnckmg  dove,**  in  a  similar  sense. 

*'Bot  I  will  aggravate  my  will  so,  that  I  will  roar 
▼on  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove  ;  1  will  roar  you  an* 
'twere  any  nightingale."    Midsum.  Night's  Dream. 

[SoOKiT,  adj.  Applied  to  fish  when  drying, 
Shetl.] 

[SOOLACK,  *.  A  reel  for  a  hand-line, 
Shetl.] 

SOOLEEN,  *.     The  sun,  Shetl. 

Moe<i.-0.  4aNi7,  Sii.-O.  m>/.  Dan.  meU  Norw.  W«,  Isl. 
so/,  or  4O0t,  Sw.  tool,  which  Haldor&on  renders  by  Dau. 
so/ea,  id. ;  whence  immediately  the  Siietl.  term. 

To  SOOM,  ».  w.  To  swim.  This  form  fjives 
the  invariable  sound  of  the  woni,  S. 

•  SOON,  Soxe,  adj.  Near ;  the  soonest  gait, 
the  nearest  road.  Soon  is  pron.  like  the 
Gr.  ir. 

£SOOND,   s.      The   air-bladder  of    a   fish,   j 
Shetl.    V.  Sounds.]  j 


To  SOOP,  V.  a.     To  sweep,  S. 

"  'The  schoolmaster's  wife  and  daughter^,'  she  said, 
'  were  now  sae  saucy  as  to  pretend  that  they  cou'd  na 
sit  d«iwn  in  comfort  in  a  noaso  that  was  na'  clean 
ttoaprl,*"    Cottagers  of  (tlenUuruie,  p.  395. 

Sour-TiiE-CAiJiEY,  «.  A  scinib,  one  who 
would  do  the  meanest  thing  for  money,  Fife. 

SooPEK,  «.  A  bunch  of  feathers  for  sweep- 
ing; Gall.  Enc.     S\y»  sopare^  a  swec|>er. 

SoopiNO,  *.    The  act  of  sweeping,  S. 

'^  A  wheen  cork-headed,  harmy*brain»'d  •{owks  !  that 
wuuna  let  puir  folk  sao  muckle  as  die  in  quiet,  wi' 
their  soesings  and  their  nooplng^.**    St.  Ronaii,  iii.  164. 

[To  SOOPLE,  V.  a.  To  make  pliant;  to 
sock,  to  wash,  to  1>eat  severely,  i^iinffs. ; 
sappUf  Clydes.] 

[SooPLE,  8.     A  soaking,  a  washing,  ibid.] 
[SOOU,  adj.    Sour.    V.  Souu.] 
SOORLONG,  8.     A  noted  liar,  Shetl. 

The  last  syllable  is  erideutly  from  Dan.  ioyn,  a  lie, 
or  C(»iitr.  from  logntr,  a  liar.  The  tirst  may  be  from 
So.-G.  meaar,  gravis,  unraara,  valde,  usc<l  intensively, 
q.  a  great  liar,  a  very  liar ;  or  from  aoertf  an  outh,  q. 
one  who  has  perjureil  himself,  or  who  bas  been  proved 
a  liar  by  the  deposition  of  witnesses. 

To  SOOSII,  r.  a.  1.  To  beat,  to  flog,  Ayra. 
Often  "  to  8008h  and  skreenge!* 

2.  To  tease  one  with  taunting  or  upbraiding 
language,  ibid. 

[SOOSH,  *.     A  heavy  blow,  Clydes.,  Banffs.] 

SoosniN*,  *.     1.  A  beating,  Avrs. 

2.  Abusive  language,  ibid. 

Most  probably  corr.  from  the  E.  v.  to  Switch, 

[SOOSTILEG,  adv.  Alternatelv,  bv  turns, 
Shetl.] 

[SOOTER,  8.  and  v.     V.  Soutak.] 

SOOTH,  aef;.    True,  S. 

'*A  9outh  bourd  is  no  bonnl;"  S.  Prov.;  spoken 
when  people  reflect  too  satirically  upon  the  real  vices, 
follies,  and  miscarriages,  of  their  neighbours ; "  Kelly, 
p.  3. 

"It  is  a  tooih  dream  that  is  seen  waking;'*  Fer- 
guson's S.  Prov.,  p.  20. 

"There  are  mony  sooth  words  spoken  in  bourding." 
Ibid.,  p.  30. 

SooTHFOW,  adj.  Honest,  worthy  of  trust. 
A  80oUifow  8ervanty  one  who  is  not  an  eye- 
servant.   Loth.      V.  SUTllFAST. 

SOOTIE,  *.  "An  old  term  for  the  devil ;" 
Aberd.,  Gl.  Shirrefs;  evidently  from  E.  80ot. 

SooTPiLLiES,  *.  [Great-Cat's- tail  (Ti/pha 
latifolia)^  "  A  moss  plant  which  grows 
on    a    thick    stalk,   like    a    willow-wand. 
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The  head  is  about  half  a  foot  long,  and  of 
a  tooHe  colour  ;**  Gall.  Enc. 

SoOTY-SKONy  «.      A   cake   baked  with  soot 
to  be  eaten  on  Fasiern*s^*en^  S.B. 

A  more  correct  accomit  d(  thte  eingular  custom  has 
been  commttnicated  by  a  frieod  on  whose  accaracy  I 
.    can  depend. 

In  tne  shires  of  Meams  and  Abenlecn,  among  the 
nany  saperstitious  ceremonies  that  are  performed  on 
/Sutem's-em,  by  the  yoonger  people  of  both  sexes, 
that  of  the  tooty-tieont  holds  a  distinguished  place. 
It  is  the  nsoal  custom  on  that  erening  to  make  Mkair- 
tames,  which  are  composed  of  milk,  meal,  (or  flour), 
and  eggs  beaten  up  and  sweetened  with  sugar,  mixed 
to  a  thin  consistence.  When  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  Jtair-^eoneM  is  prepared,  (which  are  m£ule  more 
for  a  treat  than  for  any  magical  virtue  they  are 
oonsidered  to  possess),  as  much  of  the  sulMtance  is 
leftfe — ^into  which  a  quantity  of  sod  is  stirred,  and 
a  marriage  rins  is  put, — as  will  make  a  large  and 
thick  scone,  which  is  called  the  aoottf-Kone,  and  in 
which  all  the  magic  is  believed  to  consist. — She,  who 
prepares  the  tooty-neone,  must  keep  a  strict  silence 
whuat  it  is  baking,  for  if  she  speak,  all  its  virtues  are 
lost ;  and  when  it  is  baked,  it  is  divided  into  as  many 

Krtions  as  there  are  unmarried  guests,  each  of  whom, 
nd-folded,  dravrs  a  part.  iTie  peraou  who  is  so 
fortanate  as  to  draw  tlte  piece  containing  the  ring, 
m  assured  of  being  tlie^rs^  married  of  the  company  ; 
and  to  know  who  their  intended  partner  will  be,  the 

C'eoe  of  cake  is  dreamt  on^  i.e.,  placed  under  the  pil« 
w  in  the  l^i  foot  stocking,  and  whatsoever  person 
is  dreamt  of,  he  or  she  is  viewed  as  the  future  litis- 
band  or  wife  of  the  dreamer.  This  power  of  looking 
into  fntarity,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  person 
who  obtainel  the  ring,  but,  by  the  mystical  virtues  of 
the  soofjf-scoa,  iff  alike  equal  to  all  who  part<K>k  of  it ; 
the  ring  only  conferring  the  privilege  of  being  the  ^rs< 
wuuried  of  the  company. 

SOP9  «•  A  slight  meal,  a  hasty  refreshment; 
[also,  a  8upy  a  small  quantity],  S. 

The  Soottis  men,  qnfaen  it  wes  day, 
Thair  mes  derotly  gert  thai  say. 
Syne  tuk  a  sop;  and  maid  tfaaim  yar. 

Barbour,  xiL  409,  MS. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  conjectures  that  this  slight  meal 
might  be  "of  Scotish  pottage,  oatmeal  and  water 
boaed.**^    Ibid.,  N. 

This  moat  probably  refers  to  sorbile  food,  what  is 
▼nlgarly  called  spoon-meat,  S.  One  is  said,  in  relation 
to  this,  to  tak  a  soup,  [i.e.,  a  small  quantity],  a  very 
•light  repast     V.  Sour. 

SOPy  «•     Juice,  moisture. 

Springaad  herbu,  eftir  the  coars  of  the  mone, 
War  socbt,  and  with  brasin  hnkis  ciittit  sone. 
To  get  than  mylky  sop  and  veonom  blak. 

Doug,  Virgil,  \l\  9. 

Teut.  sop,  liqnamcn,  liquor ;  Isl.  sope,  haustus. 

[To  Sop,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  steep,  to  soak; 
part.  pa.  «o/nV,  Lyndsay,  The  Dreme,  1. 
998.] 

SOP,  Sope,  $.     1.  A  crowd,  group;  pi.  aoppis. 

Then  thai  withdrew  thaim  bolely ; 
Bot  that  wes  not  full  oowartiv, 
For  samyn  in  till  a  sop  held  tnat. 

Barbottr,  iii  47»  Ma 

Sa  did  thai  all  that  euir  wes  thar  ; 

Syne  in  a  top  assenil>lyt  ar. 

I  trow  thai  war  thre  hnndcr  ncr. 

Ibid.,  viL  567,  Ma 

VOU  IV. 


2.  Any  body,  consisting  of  a  variety  of  parts 
or  particles  conjoined,  as  E.  ctotui  is  metaph. 
used;  as«  a  sope  of  inut^  Doug.  Virgil,  25, 
42,  a  dusit^  sope,  264,  15 ;  also,  274,  47. 

Be  this  the  Troiaois  in  tliare  new  ciete 

Ane  dusty  sop  uprltond  ^an  do  se, 

Full  thik  of  stoura  vpthnngand  in  the  are. 

Isl.  soppr,  ball,  pila,  Vcrcl.  Rudd.  expl.  sop  by  glo- 
bus. Isl.  sop-a,  to  scrape  or  rako  toother;  sopa 
til  «m  fefaung,  commeatuni  undccunque  oorradere. 
Su.-G.  Sivoff-ia,  denotes  a  train  or  retinue. 

To  SOPE,  Soup,  v.  n.  To  become  weary, 
to  dix>op,  to  faint ;  sopit,  sowpii^  fatigued, 
exhausted. 

Sam  dele  or  than  walxis  dolf  this  s}Te, 
Being  his  hors  begyn  to  sope  an«l  tyre. 

Doug.  Virgil,  4!S^,^. 

So  was  I  sopit  and  overset. 

Cherrie  and  Slas, 

And  for  no  sair, 

Nor  sorrow,  can  I  soup. 

MaUland  Poems,  p.  264. 

Moes.-G.  sicaif,  cessavit;  A.-S.  sicaef-ian,  to  fail, 
deficerc ;  Belg.  suf-en,  to  dote,  to  mope,  si{/f,  doting, 
pensive,  versuff-en,  to  pine  away  with  heaviness  of 
mind  ;  Su.-G./oer-«o^<u(,  stupid,  soe/to-a,  sopire  ;  Mod. 
Sax.  versttfen,  to  be  stupified. 

Sopite,  part,  pa.    Set  at  rest,  S. 

"  We  are  in  danger  to  be  destroyed  by  Popish 
adversaries ;  let  our  differences  amou4;st  ourselves  bo 
sopite,  and  smothered."  M' Ward's  Contend.,  p.  232. 

Sopiting,  s.  Setting  at  rest,  quashing;  a 
forensic  term,  S. 

*'  What  could  a  woman  desire  in  a  match,  more  than 
the  sopiting  of  a  very  dangerous  claim,  and  alliance  of 
a  son-in-law,  noble,  brave,  well-gifted,  and  highly 
connected  V*  Bride  of  Lammcrmuor,  ii.  83. 

Lat.  sop-ire,  (sopit-um),  to  set  at  rest. 

SOPHxVM,  SopiiiNE;  s.  A  sophism,  Fr.  so- 
phxme, 

Wodstok  him  schawit  mony  suttell  cace. 
Wallace  he  herd  the  sophammis  euire  deilL 

IVallace,  viiL  1509,  MS. 

I  farly  <)uhar  sic  sophine  thou  hes  fund, 
That  with  my  awin  band  thou  hew  me  bund. 

PriesU  ofPMis,  &  P.  Rtpr.,  I  36. 

SOPPES  DE  MAYN.    [V.  Sop.] 

Thre  steppes  de  mayn. 

Thai  brought  to  Schir  Gawayn, 

For  to  con  fort  his  hrayn. 

Sir  Oaican  and  Sir  Oal.,  iL  11. 

This  seems  to  have  been  three  sops  of  some  favourite 
cordial ;  denominated  perhaps  from  the  idea  of  its 
strength  or  powerful  effects.   •  V.  Mane. 

SORDES,  s.    Filth,  S.B.     V.  Suddill,  adj. 

"It  ought  and  should  be  found  and  declared  that 
the  said  Alexander  Frascr,  or  any  person  deriving  right 
from  him,  have  no  right  or  title,  by  means  of  any 
operations  or  manufactures  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
to  throw  or  convey  into  the  said  nver,  corru^)tod  water, 
the  filth,  sordes,  dregs,  or  refuse  of  a  distillery  or 
manufactory,  or  any  other  substance  of  a  nauseous 
ouality."  State,  Leslie  of  Powis  p.  Eraser  of  Fraser- 
field,  p.  36. 

LAt.  sordes,  id.  This  term  might  be  introduced  by 
the  monks  or  clergy  in  their  charters.     Isl.  saur,  how- 
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•Ttr,  MgnifiM  filth,  and  aaHni-Ot  to  defile  ;  Verel.  Ind., 
ph  217.  Thus  the  Lat  word  might  itself  have  a  Gothio 
origin.    The  term  is  also  used  in  £. 

SORD,  «•  A  cross  bar  in  a  Ltagat  or  re- 
dining  gate.  **  The  long  bar  which  crosses 
the  others  obliqaely  is  the  sord;**  GalL 
Enc,  p.  316. 

SORDANEy  adj.    Prob.,  secret. 

— ^Thal  said  ezemple  tsk  of  hir  tordane  teiching. 

Dunbar^  Jiaiiland  Poems,  p.  68. 

This  might  be  understood  of  secret  instruction  ;  Fr. 
ti  la  saurdtHe,  privately.  But  it  is  aovrane,  in  Edit. 
IB06. 

SORDID,  prel.  [Errat.  for  Fordid^  did  for, 
spoilt,  destroyed.] 

Syne  tak  he  salt,  a»  lo  hard  tell, 
And  ded  horts,  and  sordid  the  well. 

Bartour,  v.  412,  MS. 

SORE2,  adj.  **  A  sorrel  or  reddish  colour,** 
Radd. 

Eons  the  atede,  with  ruby  hamrays  rede, 

Abttfe  the  teyis  liftis  Airth  his  hede. 

Of  culloore  sore,  and  sum  dele  broune  as  bery. 

Jhug.  VirgU,  m,  81 
Fr.  aoaire,  sub-mfos,  01.  Sibb. 

''Thai  Patric  Lyons  sail  restore  to  Alex'  Scot  a 
•ore  horse,  price  z  lb.  spuilyeit  and  takin  be  the  said 
Pfttric  ont  of  the  landis  of  Balran,"  ftc.  Act.  Dom. 
Gone.  A.  1488»  p.  116. 

SORIT,  adj.  Of  a  sorrel  colour ;  as,  *'  a  botU 
horse,**  Clydes. 

FV.  smre^  of  a  sorrel  colour,  saiir-ir  to  turn  into  a 
■orrel  colour.  This  is  traced  to  Lat.  sal-ire,  to  salt ; 
I>iel.Trev. 

SORING,  part.  pr.     Bewailing. 

I  in  my  m  jnd  sgaine  did  pance,^— 

Deptorlttg,  and  soring, 
Thafar  ignorant  estaits. 

BureFs  POg.,  Watson's  CM.,  a  46. 

A.-S.  sorg^iam^  lugere,  tristare. 

To  SORN,  SoRXE,  V.  n.  1.  To  obtrude  one's 
self  on  another  for  bed  and  board,  S. 

"Whenever  a  chieftain  luul  a  mind  to  revel,  he  came 
down  among  the  tenants  with  his  followers,  by  wa^  of 
oontempt,  called  in  the  lowlands  giUwitfitts,  and  lived 
OB  free  quarters ;  so  that  ever  since,  when  a  person  ob- 
tnides  himself  upon  another,  stays  at  his  house,  and 
hangs  upon  him  for  bed  and  boanl,  he  is  said  to  som 
or  be  a  somer.**    Macbean,  Johns.  Diet,  vo.  Sortlion. 

S.  Used,  in  an  improper  sense,  to  denote  the 
depredations  made  by  an  invading  army. 

All  things  perplexed  were,  the  Baliol  proud. 
With  English  forces  both  by  land  and  flood 
In  Scotland  came,  srrived  at  Kinghome, 
And  through  the  country  mightily  did  some. 

Muse*s  Threnodie,  p.  96L 

Sibb.  properly  enough  refers  to  Fr.  s^oum-er, 
commoran.  For  the  S.  word  is  merely  the  £.  one, 
according  to  the  old  mode  of  writing  it.  It  would  ap- 
that  the^*  was  sounded  as  •*. 

For  thoucht  me  tharfor  worthit  dey, 
I  men  soioume,  quhar  euyr  it  be. 

Barbour,  iiL  828,  Ma 


Wallace  than  said,  We  will  not  soiome  her. 

WaUexe,  iiL  79,  Ua 

It  is  also  used  actively,  with  respect  to  the  practice 
of  soruing. 

The  only  hesitation  I  have,  as  to  the  etymon  given 
above,  arises  from  the  uso  of  the  word  Sorthon  (also 
written  Sorfhen)  in  Ireland,   which  is  viewed  by  Dr. 
Johnson  as  the  same  with  our  Som. 

"  They — take  and  exact  upon  tliem,  as  upon  their 
first  demeasnes  all  those  kinde  of  services,  yea  and 
the  verv  wilde  exactions,  Coisnie,  Livery,  Sorehon,  and 
snch  like,  by  which  they  pole  and  utterly  undoe  the 
poors  tennants  and  freeholders  unto  them.  '*  Spencer's 
State  of  Irdand,  Works,  viti.  485. 

Sorohen  is  said,  by  Sir  James  Ware,  to  bo  "a  tax 
impoac<l  four  times  a  year  on  all  Frank-Tennants,  or 
inch  who  held  lands  descendible  to  their  heirs,  for  the 
maintenance^  entertainment  and  pay  of  *'the  Lord's 
horsemen  and  foot  soldiers.  I  take  the  name,"  he 
adds,  "to  oome  from  the  word  Srone,  which  was  a 
measure  of  oat-meal  containing  three  pottles,  and  that 
Soroken  was  a  charge  of  a  certain  quantity  of  oat-meal 
for  the  maintenance  of  so  many  Uailoylasses  as  wero 
stipulated  for  between  landlord  and  tenant,  three 
pottles  for  each  head,  and  that  scldomer  or  oftener 
Aooording  to  the  terms  of  the  tenure."  Antiq.  of  Ire- 
land, ifi. 

Besides  the  Sorohen,  the  Irish  lords,  at  least  in  the 
time  of  Elisabeth,  subjected  their  tenants  to  a  pretty 
severe  visitation  which  they  called  Coshtruifj,  Fyues 
Moryson  ^ves  a  strange  account  of  their  maiiucrs,  iu 
a  passage  ra  which  he  mentions  this  custom. 

They  *'  sleepe,**  he  says,  **  vnder  the  canopy  of 
heanen,  or  in  a  poore  house  of  clay,  or  in  a  cabbin 
made  of  the  bougns  of  trees,  and  couered  with  turflfe, 
for  snch  are  the  dwellings  of  the  very  Lonis  among 
them.  And  in  snch  places,  they  make  a  fier  in  the 
middest  of  the  roume ;  and  round  about  it  they  sleeps 
vpon  the  ground,  without  straw  or  other  thing  vnder 
them,  lying  all  in  a  circle  round  about  the  fier,  with 
their  feete  towards  it.  And  their  bodies  being  naked, 
they  ooner  their  heads  and  vpper  parts  with  their 
mantels^  which,  they  first  make  very  wet,  steeping 
them  in  water  of  purpose,  for  they  node  that  when 
their  bodies  haue  once  wanned  the  wet  mantels,  the 
amoake  of  them  keepes  their  bodies  in  temperate  heate 
all  the  night  following.  And  this  manner  of  lodging, 
not  ooely  the  meere  Irish  Lords,  and  their  followers 
vae^  bat  enen  some  of  the  English  Irish  Lords  and  their 
loUowers,  when  after  the  old  but  tyranicall  and 
prohibited  manner  vulgarly  called  Coshering,  they  goo 
(as  it  were)  on  progresae,  to  lino  vpon  their  tenants,  til 
they  haue  consum^  al  the  victuals  that  the  poore  men 
hane  or  can  get"    Itinerary^  P.  III.,  p.  164. 

SoRNARE,  SoRNERy  9.    One  who  takes  free 
quarters,  S. 

*'  Quhair  ener  somaris  be  ouertane  in  tyme  to  cum, 
that  thay  be  deliuerit  to  the  Kingis  Schireffis,  and  that 
furthwith  the  Kingis  justice  do  law  vpoue  thame  as 
vpone  a  thief  or  reuar.  Acts  James  II.,  1455,  c.  49, 
Edit  1566.    V.  the  v. 

This  severe  act  was  put  in  force,  about  fifty  or 
aixtv  vears  ago,  upon  two  brothers  of  the  name  of 
M*(arlane,  who  were  executed  at  Forfar ;  if  I  re- 
member right,  by  the  sentence  of  the  sheriff.  They 
were  habit  and  repute  notorious  thieves ;  but  no- 
thing could  be  proved  acainst  them.  The  cruel  ex- 
pedient was  therefore  fallen  U|)on,  of  trying  and 
condemning  them  on  the  Sornare  Act.  They  broke 
prison,  and  escaped,  a  day  or  two  before  that  ap- 
pointed for  execution  ;  but,  the  countrv  being  raised, 
they  were  captured  in  the  entry  to  the  Highlands, 
mAaing  crowdte  in  their  bonnets  at  the  side  of  a  brook  ; 
back,  and  executed. 
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SORNINO,  *.     The  act  of  exacting  free  lodg- 
•ings,  S.     *'  Samingy  spuiigiiig,  and  playing 
the  unwelcome  guest  ;**  Gl.  Antiq. 

SORNE,  part.  pa.     Sworn,  Aberd.  Reg. 

To  SORPLE,  V.  a.    To  scrub  with  soap  and 
water,  Roxb. 

Teat.  9ehrtujfel-en,  eomdere ;  or  Su.-O.  torp-a,  to 
mobtoi. 

SORPLINS,  s.  pL     Soap-suds  ;^  or  the  linuld  in 
which  clothes  have  been  washed,  ibi(i. 

♦SORROW,  *•     1.  A  term  vulgarly-  used 
in  imprecations,  or  strong  asseverations,  S. 

Alace,  the  porter  is  foryett, 
Bat  torrow  mair  the  men  mycht  sett. 
Lijfend  Bp,  SL  AndroU,  Poems  SixUenlh  Cent.,  p.  384. 

"No,"  GL  But  this  is  by  no  means  a  simple 
negatiTe.  It  is  often  used,  although  by  some  per- 
hi^  ignorantly,  yet  in  the  same  unlawful  way  as 
jfenl,  ie.,  fiend,  de*Ui,  kc.,  when  meant  to  express  a 
strong  negation ;  and,  in  imprecation,  like,  E.  pox, 
plague,  deuee,  &c.  The  term  would  seem  indeed  some- 
times to  denote  a  personification  ;  as  the  vulgar  speak 
of  the  muekle  Sorrow,  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
•peak  of  the  devil. 

"  The  aorrow  tak  him,  and  a*  his  crew  o'  rotten 
Bishops  thegither.**    Tenant's  Card.  Beaton,  p.  25. 

[2.  Applied  also  to  a  troublesome  child,  S.] 
MucKLE  Sorrow.    The  devil,  S. 


— ^An'  rogues  o'  Jews,  they  are  nae  arrow 

Wi*  tricks  fu'  slv, 
Wad  pest  the  very  mnckle  sorrow 

To  trock  or  bay. 

/>.  Anderson's  Poems,  p.  116. 

SORROW-RAPE,  8.  A  rope  or  strap  slung 
across  the  shoulders  of  persons  carrying  a 
handbarrow,  and  attached  to  the  8teeU  or 
1ram$  of  it,  to  relieve  the  arms  of  those  who 
cany  the  load,  Teviotd. 

[A.-S.  sweora,  twira,  9W0Ta\  swura,  the  neck,  be- 
cause it  is  hung  near  it. 

To  SORT,  V.  n.  To  depart,  to  go  forth ;  Fr. 
sartor. 

**  At  efter  none  there  sortii  out  of  the  town  the  lordis 
Hereb,  Lochinwar,  and  Femihurst,  at  the  wast  port 
about  200  hors,*'  kc,     Bannatyne's  Journal,  p.  155. 

'*  Thev  of  Edinburgh  come  f  urth  hors  and  f  ute ; — and 
they  of  Leyth  also  sorted,"  &c.    Ibid.,  p.  248. 

"They  sorted  from  Hamilton  upon  the  13th  day  of 
Mav,  to  pass  toward  Dunbarton."  Keith's  Hist, 
p.  477. 

*  SORT,  «•  A  term  applied  to  persons  or 
thincs,  when  the  number  is  rather  small, 
Roxb.,  Berwicks.  S.  Wheen  seems  nearly 
synon. ;  as,  ^^  Was  there  mony  fouk  at  the 
lurk  the  day?*'  "Ou,  there  was'  a'  sort  at 
itrS.A. 

**8ori,  a  lot,  a  parcel,  or  number;"  A.  Bor.,  GI. 
Brocket.  It  has,  however,  no  immediate  connexion 
with  Fr.  sort,  as.  signifying  a  lot ;  but  is  perhaps  allied 
to  L.  K  sort'Uni,  denoting  a  measure  of  laud,  q.  a  por- 
tion. 


•  To  SORT,  V.  a.  and  n.  1.  To  supply  or 
furnish  to  one's  satisfaction,  to  fit,  to  suit ; 
as,  **  I  can  sort  ye  wi*  a  knife,  now,**  I  can 
now  supply  you  with  a  knife  to  your  mind ; 
«*  That  knife  11  tort  ye ;  **  That  knife  will 
please  you ;  "  Sort  yoursel,"  Take  what,  or 
whichsoever  you  please,  S.;  [also,  to  satisfy 
the  female  with  the  male,  Banifs.] 

This  is  used  in  the  sense  of  O.  E.  Assort,  Fr. 
assort'ir^  to  suit,  to  furnish,  ftc.  Sortir  also  signifies 
**  to  assort,  to  furnish  or  fit  with  ;  **  Cotgr. 

2.  To  agree,  to  come  to  a  bargain  ;  [to  live  in 
harmony],  S. 

"  He's  the  easiest  merchant  ever  the  people  of  God 
Tpked  with  ;  if  ye  be  pleased  with  the  wares,  what  of 
his  graces  makes  best  tor  you,  he  and  ye  will  soon  sori 
on  the  price.**    Walker's  Peden,  p.  56. 

3.  To  chastise,  to  correct  by  stripes,  S. ;  q. 
to  put  one  to  sorts. 

"May  neer  be  in  my  fingers,  if  I  dinna  sort  ye 
baith  for  it."    Monastery,  i.  140. 

Sorting,  s.  Correction,  punishment,  whether 
with  the  hand  or  the  tongue,  S.  ^Sorts  is 
also  used,  Clydes.] 

"  See  if  I  dinna  gie  a  proper  sorting  to  yon  twa  silly 
jauds,  that  gar*d  me  mak  a  oogle  of  you,  and  a  f nle  of 
mysell — Ghaists  !  my  oertie,  I  sail  ghaist  them."  8t 
Ronan,  iiL  34. 

Sorts,  «.  pL  1.  Thafs  your  sorts  J  an  excla- 
mation used  when  one  is  highly  pleased 
with  an  action  or  thing,  Aberd. 

[2.  Pa}Tnent,  reward,  retribution,  S. 

SORY.     Wallace,  iv.  671,  Edit.  Perth. 

The  sory  sone  raiss,  the  bauld  Loran  was  dede.  Leg. 
serff,  (clamor),  as  in  MS. 

SOSH,  adj.  1.  Addicted  to  company  and  to 
the  bottle.  A  sosh  companion^  expl. 
**  social  and  sappy,"  South  of  S. 

Abbreviated  from  Lat.  Sfjc^ius,  and  equivalent  to  E. 
social ;  or  allied  to  Germ,  saus,  noise,  especially  that 
of  drinkers. 

2.  Frank,  conversible,  free.  Loth.;  canny^ 
sober,  quiet,  cheerful,  S. 

3.  Snug,  comfortable ;  as  applied  to  the  ex- 
ternal situation ;  synon.  Cosh ;  Ayrs.  Gl. 
Surv.  Ayrs.,  p.  693. 

4.  Lazy,  indolent,  Lauarks.,  Ayrs.;  plump, 
broadfaced,  Loth. 

In  the  latter  sense  it  seems  nearly  allied  to  S. 
Swash,  "  of  a  full  habit,"  <^.  v.  The  latter  term  also 
signifies  fuddled,  swollen  with  drink. 

SOSHERIE,  s.     Social  intercourse,  Ayrs. 

"The  next  witness  was   Mr  Mordecai   Saxheere, 
preses  and  founder  of  that  renowned  focus  of  soaherie, 
the  vam-club,  which  held  its  periodical  liltations  in 
the  buxom  widow  Sheid's  tavern."    The  Entail,  iL 
I       176. 
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'*Tbepenecatioos  which  from  that  day  the  monks 
wpgcd,  in  their  conclavea  of  sloth  and  totherie,  against 
the  children  of  the  town,— only-  served  to  make  their 
yoang  spirits  barn  Bercer."    R.  Gilhaize,  i.  9. 

BOSS,  «.  1.  A  mixture  of  incongruous  kinds 
.  of  food,  or  any  heterogeneous  mass,  S.  **  a 
.mucky  puddle,**  A.  Bor.  Ray. 

Teot.  sausne^  eondimentnm,  $aus$'en,  condire,  the 
idea  being  borrowed  from  the  variety  of  ingredients 
Oftea  mingled  in  aaucu. 

O.  £. '*  iS^,  huondis  mete.  Cantabnim."  Prompt. 
Panr.  This  is  expl.  "  branne  of  corne,  for  hoaudes ;  ** 
Ort.  Vocab.      Hence  perhaps  A.  Bor.  M»ftr,   "to  lap 

ket. 


a  dog;"  Gl.  Broc 

[2.  A  state  of  wet,  dirt,  and  disorder ;  applied 
to  children's  clothes,  Aberd.,  Banffs.^Clydes. 

8.  A  state  of  being  drenched  with  water, 
ShetL] 

To  Soss,  V.  a.  and  n.  1.  To  mix  in  a  strange 
manner ;  or,  o.  n.  to  make  use  of  incongruous 
aliments  or  medicines  mixed  together,  S. 
¥•  the  8. 

p.  To  work  in  a  dirty,  disorderly  manner, 
Banffs. 

S.  To  nurse  over-tenderly ;  used  in  contempt, 
ibid. 

4.  To  live  in  idleness,  ibid.] 

[8068IK,  SossiNO,  8.  The  act  of  mixing  up 
in  an  incongruous  way;  S. ;  [used  also  in  s. 
2, 8,  and  4  of  v.,  Banffs.] 

^A  wheen  oork-headed,  barmy-brained  ^[owks ! 
thai  wnnna  let  pair  folk  sa  mucklo  as  die  in  quiet,  wi' 
^air  toninffi  and  their  soopinga."  St.  Ronan,  iii.  164. 

[808SIK,  adj.    Dirty,  unskilful,  lazy,  Banffs.] 

S06S-P0KE,  $.     A  low  word  used  to  denote 
'  the  stomach,  Fife.    V.  Soss,  s.  1. 

SOSS,  «•  Properly,  the  flat  sound  caused 
by  a  heavy  but  soft  body,  when  it  comes 
hastily  to  the  ground,  or  scjuats  down,  S. 

And  wi'  a  ao$s  aboon  the  cloiths, 
nk  ane  their  gifts  down  flaog. 

Kamsay'i  Poems,  I  271. 

— Providence  oft  gets  into  one  scale, 

To  keep  the  proper  poise  ;  when  easfa'  bUss 

Into  the  other  tastes,  overpond'rous. 

Davidson's  Seasotis,  p.  100. 

"8o»s,  a  heary,  dnmsy,  fall ;  the  sound  caused  by 
the  act  of  falling  ; "  A.  Bor.,  GI.  Brocket. 

This  intelligent  writer  has  thrown  out  the  most  pro- 
bable conjecture  I  have  yet  met  with  concerning  the 
origin  of  £.  souse,  of  which  he  is  disposed  to  consider  this 
term  as  a  variation, — that  it  is  from  O.  Fr.  sus,  above 
or  upon,  of  which  desmts  is  in  part  compounded.  We 
nay  perhaps  need  to  go  no  farther  than  Ir.  and  Gael. 
«>ef,  down,  downwards. 

To  Soss,  r.  n.  To  fall  down  as  a  dead 
weight,  to  come  to  the  ground  as  it  were 
all  in  a  piece,  S. 


SOT,  «.    A  fool,  S. 

"The  Scots  use  sot,  as  the  French  do  un  sot,  not  for 
a  tippler,  but  a  fool."    Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Observ.,  p.  128. 

SOTHROWN,  $.  A  collective  term  used 
to  denote  Englishmen.    V.  Sodroun. 

To  SOTTER,  r.  a.  and  n.  1.  To  boil  or  cook 
slowly,  to  simmer,  S.,  evidently  a  deriv. 
from  A.-S.  seoth-an^  Su.-G.  aiud^^  Isl. 
tiod-^,  to  boil. 

Sotter,  sottiT,  my  wee  pan, 
To  the  spirit  gin  ye  can. 
When  the  scum  turns  blue, 
And  the  blood  bells  through, 
There's  something  aneath  that  will  change  the  man. 

PeriUo/Man,^i\. 

**8oiter,  to  make  a  noise  in  boiling,  as  any  thick 
substance  does.  North.**    Grose. 

2.  To  bum  slightly ;  as,  to  sotter  the  fingers 
by  touching  hot  embers,  S. 

3.  To  scorch  any  part  of  the  body,  or  any 
fleshy  substance  before  the  fire,  S. 

"  The  trees  of  the  wood  were  blasted,  and  burnt,  on 
which  were  stuck  the  sottered  legs  and  thighs  of  the 
woman  ;-  -and  on  the  top  of  a  fir-tree,  skathed  almost 
to  charcoal,  was  stuck  the  ghastly  head."  Edin.  Mag., 
July  1809,  p.  19. 

[4.  To  bubble,  sputter,  or  crackle,  as  in  boil- 
ing, roasting,  frying,  &c. ;  applied  also  to 
the  sounds  made  when  one  is  working  in 
wet  clay,  mud,  &c.,  S. 

5.  Same  with  Soas^  s.  2,  3,  and  4,  BaniFs.] 

SoTTER,  $,  1.  The  act  of  boiling,  [roasting, 
or  frying]  slowly,  S. 

2.  The  sputtering  or  bubbling  noise  of  any 
semi-liquid  substance,  when  boiling. 

3.  The  bubbling,  crackling,  or  sputtering 
noise  made  by  any  thing  in  boiling  or  cook- 
ing, S. 

[4.  A  slight  scorch  or  bum,  S. ;  also,  a  fes- 
tering sore,  any  disgusting  mass,  Banffs. 

5.  Dirty,  disorderly  work ;  also,  a  person  who 
does  such  work,  ibid. 

6.  The  act  of  over-nursing  or  idling,  ibid.] 

[SoTTERix,  parL  pr.  Used  also  as  a  «.,  and 
as  an  adj.  in  each  sense  of  the  v.] 

SOTTER,  *.  An  indefinite  number  of  in- 
sects, or  other  small  animals,  collected 
together ;  as,  "  a  great  sotter^**  Roxb. 

Isl.  fiol,  multitudo,  sveit,  satellitium  ;  Su.-G.  swet, 
conglobatio,  comitatus ;  A.-S.  sieeot,  turba,  multitudo. 
In  pi.  Isl.  sreltar,  comites,  svritar  ho/dingiar,  majorum 
ordinuro  ductores ;  Verel.  Ind.  Ihre  views  the  term 
as  of  foreign  origin,  and  most  probably  from  Fr.  suite, 
a  retinue. 
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To  SoTTER,  r.  w.     To  cluster  closely,  as  the 
8inall-poX|Or  Jinj  cutaneous  eruption,  Roxb. 
J^  miiierin  is  a  phraae  very  commonly  used  in  thia 
■eose ;  q.  "  all  in  a  clutter.*' 

To  SOTTER,  V.  a.  Expl.  **  to  saturate  ;'* 
Gall.  Encycl. 

To  SOTTLE,  V.  n.     A  term  expressive  of 
the  sound  emitted  by  any  soft  substance, 
as  porridge,  broth,  &q^  when  boiling,  Ayrs. 
From  the  same  origin  with  Sottsr,  v. 

To  SOUCH,  Soooii,  SwoucH,  (pron.  aooch 
mitt.)  ».  n.  1.  To  emit  a"  rushing  or  whist- 
ling sound.  It  properly  denotes  those  low 
melancholy  tones  of  the  wind,  which  precede 
and  prognosticate  raiiiy  S. 

The  wattir  lynnys  rowtis,  and  euerv  lyml, 
QuhiftUt  and  bnjit  of  the  mmekand  wynd. 

Doug.  Virgil,  201,  24. 

• 

Ynraxit  him  he  hiw  am^  the  place. 
Am  big  as  Athon,  the  hie  mont  in  Trace,— 
Or  than  the  fader  of  hillLs  in  Italy, 
Clepit  moot  Apenninus,  quhen  that  he 
Dob  twrick  or  Diay  with  roky  riuhyuiiis  hie. 

Ibid.,4S7,7, 

See  the  royal  Bowmen  strive, 

Wha  far  the  feather*d  arrown  dxive, 
All  MvAiN^  thro*  the  sky. 

Jtamsaj^s  Works,  L  123. 

S.  To  breathe  long  as  one  does  in  sleep,  S. 
also  iauf^  q.  v. 

Syne  down  on  a  green  hawk,  I  trow, 

1  took  a  nap. 
And  mmekl  a'  night  haliimow. 

As  aonnd's  a  tap. 

Ramtay'B  Works,  i.  219. 

Jhone  keikit  up  at  screik  o*  day. 
And  fand  her  ootockand  sound. 

JamiamCo  FopitX.  Ball,  L  285. 

I  hear  Tonr  mither  «mccA  and  snore. 

nnd.,  U.  838. 

To  SoucH,  Souoii,  r.  a.  To  con  over  a  tune. 
S.  A.  synon.  90uf. 

1,  'roang  many  roeny  fouk. 

Can  draw  my  fiddle  fiae  the  pock. 

An*  tovgk  a  tune,  an*  crack  a'  jock. 

Rev.  J,  SieoCs  i'oetns,  it  138. 

A.-S.  mveg-an,  twog-an,  sonare,  tinni're;  part.  pr. 
twogemd,  S.  tOHckand.  This  word  is  often  used  to 
denote  the  noise  made  by  the  wind.  Swfglht  wind, 
onm  strepitu  irrait  venttis;  S.  the  wind  souch't.  It 
denotes  the  noise  which  is  made  when  tho  cars  ring. 
Je  thone  otoeg,  on  earnm  karfde;  sonum  in  auribus 
habni ;  Lye^  S.  fkad  a  ooMghing  in  my  linj9.  It  also 
■ignifies  the  sound  of  trees  moTcd  by  the  wind.  Tha 
ymdubeaman  gtctgdon ;  sylrae  arbores  sonuerunt;  S. 
tht  tree*  were  oonchin,  - 

The  word,  as  it  occurs  in  Prophecia  Thome  tie  Ersel- 
<io«ji,  retains  more  of  its  A.-S.  form. 

Ther  the  space  of  dayes  thre 

He  herd  the  sireghynge  of  the  flode. 

MS,  Lincnln,  Jamirson's  Pop.  Ball.,  it  19. 

He  herde  but  ttrowgnff  of  a  flode. 

MS.  Cotton.  MiMtrelsy  Border,  ii.  278. 

To  Sough  out,  v.  a.  To  utter  in  a  whining 
tone,  S. 

••See  to  him  wi*  his  badgc,"-they  said  ;  "he  hears 
one  of  the  king's  Presbyterian,  chaplains  ^vgh  out  a 


sermon  on  the  morning  of  every  birth-day,  and  no^J*; 
woold  pass  himsel'  for  ane  o'  the  Episcoiial  ehurch. 
Antiquary,  ii.  309. 

SoucH,  Sough,  Sowch,  Sugh,  Swouch,  a. 

1.  A  rushing  or  whistling  sotind,  S. ;  Sovah 
0*  the  *«a,  **  the  sound  of  the  sea, — as  the 
sea  begins  to  speak  before  the  sky.  When 
the  sea  thus  doth  growl,  farewell  to  fair 
weather  for  a  while  C  Gall.  Enc. 

nk  soKwA  of  wywl,  and  enery  quhisper  now, 
And  alkin  sterage  affiayit,  and  caiisit  grow 

Dottg.  f  trgil,  oS,  o. 

November  chill  blaws  loud  wi*  angry  augh  : 
The  shoft'ning  winter  day  is  near  a  close. 

BumSt  lu.  17 «• 

Ane  sound  or  *irwc*  I  had  tlinre  at  the  last, 
Lyke  quhen  the  Hie  be  ttfllouu  wyndis  blast. 
Is  drinen  atnyd  the  flat  of  comes  rank, 
Or  quhen  the  bume  on  spait  hurlis  down  the  bank. 

Doug.  Vifg%l,  4w,  !♦• 

2.  The  sound  emitted  by  one  during  profound 
sleep  ;  also,  a  deep  sigh,  S. 

Ouer  all  the  landis  war  at  rest  ilkane. 

The  profound  mwowJi  of  slei»e  had  thanie  o"«rtanc. 

Doug.  Virgu,  240,  b.  W. 

I  saw  the  battle  sair  and  touch, 
And  leekin-red  ran  uony  a  sheugh, 
My  heart  for  fear  gaew*!?*  for  *omA. 
'  ilMrN«,  W.  SoZ. 

8.  A  cant  or  whining  mode  of  speaking,  especi- 
ally in  preaching  or  praying,  S.  Axdd 
ioogh.  When  a  person  or  thing  retains 
the  same  cluiracter,  temper,  or  mode,  with- 
out variation,  it  is  said,—//?,  or  A,  has  aye 
the  auld  eoogh  yet,  S. 

Give  them  the  mmch,  they  can  dispense 
With  either  scant  or  want  of  sense. 

MeatoH*s  Poem$,  p.  15. 

"Thesoiro*,  as  itia  called,  the  whine,  is  unmanly, 
and  much  beneath  the  dignity  of  their  subject  I 
have  heard  of  one  minister,  so  great  a  proficient  in  thia 
9ough,  and  his  notes  so  remarkably  flat  and  productive 
of  horiDr,  that  a  master  of  music  set  thein  to  his 
fiddle ;  and  the  wag  used  to  say,  that  m  the  moat 
jovial  company,  after  he  had  played  his  tune  but  onco 
over,  there  was  no  more  mirth  among  them  all  the  rest 
of  that  evening,  than  if  they  were  just  come  out  of  tho 
cave  of  Triphonius  [r.  Trophonius.]*'    Burt's  Letters* 

*"  **5oMiiA,— the  chaunt  or  recitative  peculiar  to  the 
old  Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  an.l  to  certain  extra- 
leligious  casts  in  all  countries ;"  GL  Antiq. 

4.  A  flying  report,  a  vague  rumour,  S. 

"  I  dread  that  the  songh  that  gaed  through  o*  his 
having  deserted,  had  some  truth  in*t.      Cottagers  of 

Glenbumie,  p.  266. 

**  Sough— Any  rumour  that  engages  general  atten- 
tion ;"  01.  Surv.  Moray.  .  . 

"Ihae  heard  a  TOMj^A,"  iaid  Annie  AN  mnic.  "as  if 
Lady  Ashton  was  nae  canny  body."    Bride  of  Lanimer- 

moor,  iii.  97.  ,,.,,.  j 

"  Little  Scott,  (who  may  truly  bo  called  sharp-cared 
rumour,  sh*"  has  at  least  as  many  tongues.)  has  already 
sent  a  sugh  through  tho  gude  town,  that  Angus  wears 
her  chains."    Saxon  and  Gael.,  i.  83. 

5.  Keep  a  calm  eouchy  be  silent,  S.  A.-S.  smy^ 
silent ium.     V.  the  r. 
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^'Thir  kittle  timas  will  drive  tho  wisest  o'  us  daft," 
•aid  Neil  Blane,  the  prudent  host  of  the  Howff,  "  but 
Fee  aye  keep  a  calm  tougKJ*  Tales  of  my  Landlord, 
iiL  147. 

**  Hoot  tout,  man  I**  answered  Jasper,  **hetp  a  calm 
9omgk;  better  to  fleech  a  fool  than  fight  with  him." 
Monastery,  ii.  38. 

*'  Mind  the  Clachan  of  Aberfoil. — But  keep  a  eahn 
somgh  till  we  meet  again."    Rob  Roy,  ii.  261. 

Robbin  sat  still,  and  keep'd  a  calm  toughf 
Ulan  happ*d  oat  whan  he  was  fa*. 

GalL  EncycL,  p.  418. 

Qiaucer  used  moough  for  sound,  noise,  from  A.-S. 
mteg^  neege,  sonns,  clansor;  strepitus  flammarum. 
Hence  swege  denotes  any  kind  of  musical  instrument, 
•s  a  trumpet,  an  organ. 

SOUCH,  adj.  Silent,  quiet,  tranquil,  S.  To 
heep  touchy  to  be  silent.  He  grew  quite  noueh  ; 
he  became  entirely  calm,  so  as  to  make  no 
disturbance. 

Alem.  tuutg-en^  Germ,  wcheeig-en,  to  be  silent,  still 
«r  quiet ;  A.-S.  stofT-oa,  tumg-an^  tuw-ian^  guwig-an,  id* 
Ne  mntgu  (An;   Be  not  silent.      Belg.  zwjfg,  silent* 
twjnii  silencoj,   verzuftfgen,   to    conceal;    Sw.  moyghU 
hnahv  6r.  ^iXar,  silere. 

[SouoHiN,  SouNHiN.  1.  As  a  «.,  used  in 
each  sense  of  the  v.,  S. 

S.  As  an  adj.^  sounding,  in  each  sense  of  Souch^ 
•.,  S.] 

SOUCH,  i>ret.  V.  [Errat.  for  Soucht,  sought, 
searcheo.] 

Thafa*  gudis  halff  thai  Icsyt  all ; 
And  saueh  the  honss  eniiilkane. 

Barbour,  z.  769,  MR 
[This  passiu;e  is  rery  corrupt :  lesyt  should  be  aesaU  ; 
asMcA  should  be  aouekt ;  and  Aoitm,  Aok^m.    See  Skeat's 
£d.,  p.  254.] 

SOUGHT,  i>rtf/.  Attacked  in  a  hostile  man- 
ner, assailed  by  arms. 

Had  thai  bene  wamyt  wele,  I  wate, 
Thsi  sold  haiff  sauld  thare  dedia  der ; 
For  thai  war  ffud  men  ;  and  thai  wer 
Fer  ma  than  thai  war  Uiat  thaim  aoucht 
Bot  thai  war  scalyt  thst  thai  moocht 
On  na  maner  assemblyt  be. 

Borftour,  xTii  117,  M& 
This  is  a  Su.-0.  idiom.  Soek-a,  Ihre  observes, 
vsnrpatnr  de  voilenta  invasions.  Nh  toekir  man  hem 
iU  wMan ;  Si  quis  in  alterius  aedes  impetum  fecerit. 
This  he  views  as  the  origin  of  /lemwein,  our  Hame- 
mieken.  For  hemaock'a  properly  signifies,  to  invade 
the  house  of  another  with  violence.  He  also  derives 
raiuak-a,  to  ransack,  from  raa,  a  house,  and  aaek-a. 
IsL  adsoka,  aiaaka,  a  warlike  assault;  sokn  itself 
signifying  a  battle,  praelium ;  6.  Andr. 

SOUCYE,  8.  The  old  name  in  S.  for  the 
herb  helytropium.     V.  Appin. 

SOUD,  *.    A  quantity. 

*'The  tradesmen  are  paid  for  the  piece,  or  with  a 
oertain  sum  or  ouantity  of  victual  annually  agreed  on, 
ealled  soud."  P,  Daviot,  Moray,  SUtist.  Ace.,  xiv. 
74,  N.    V.  Sold. 

To  SOUDER,  V.  a.  and  n.  1.  To  solder ;  S. 
Souther. 

Tent,  aouder-en,  femiminare,  consolidare  metalla. 


2.  To  unite,  to  combine,  S. 

Look  laaching  true  thy  skv,  and  with  thy  heat. 

Temper  the  scatter'd  clouds,  and  wuder  all 

Into  the  perfect  year.  Ikmdson*t  Seeuotis,  p.  8. 

"Others  also,  with  whom  we  must  b'kewise  touder, 
have  been  enoouraped  to  repeat,  and  rush  upon  tJia 
same  disloyal  practices.*'    M'Ward,  p.  4. 

8.  To  make  up  a  variance,  or  to  unite  those 

who  have  been  alienated,  S. 

"  You  will  roll  all  this  herebv  over  upon  the  party 
opposing  the  indulgence,  and  the  course  vou  take  to 
touder  us  into  a  sameness  with  them.'*  M* Ward's  Con- 
tend., p.  222. 

SouDERiNO,  «.    An  act  of  union. 

"  This  healing  and  union  must  have  stretched  the 
length  of  a  mmder'mg  with  these  men,  who  have  really, 
and  upon  the  matter,  settled  the  usurper  of  the  great 
all  he  hath,  in  his  height  of  wickedness,  and  heat  of 
violence,  robbed  from  the  anointed  of  God.  **  M  'Waxd, 
p.  4. 

SOUD  IE,  SouDY,  B.  1.  A  gross  heavy  per- 
son, one  who  is  big  and  clumsy;  a  term 
generally  used  as  to  women,  S. 

2.  A  dirty  woman,  partaking  much  of  the 
nature  of  a  sow,  6aII.  Enc.     V.  Sodick. 

3.  A  heterogeneous  mixture,  a  hodge-podge. 

Whers  will  ve  see  snch,  or  find  such  a  aoudy  t 
Bannosks  of  bearmeal,  cakes  of  croudy. 

JaeobiU  Rdici,  I  20. 

Perhaps  allied  to  Su.-G.  ood,  toid,  an  animal,  any 
individual  of  the  large  kind  of  cattle;  sometimes,  a 


This  word   is  perhaps   part   of   that  term    used,. 
Everneen,  iL  20.     Sowdy-mowdy.     The  latter  part 
may  be  merely  alliterative ;   or  from  Teut   moede^ 
muede,  wearied,  fatigued  ;  [or,  mowdie,  a  mole.] 

SouDLY,  adj.     Soiled,  dirty. 

A  rooasat  gonn  of  bir  awn  scho  him  gaif 
Apon  his  weyd,  at  conryt  all -the  lavff, 
A  mmily  ooorrhe  our  bed  and  nek  leit  fslL 

WaUaee,  L  241,  RfS. 

In  Edit.  1648,  middled,  synon.    V.  Saddle. 

SOUDLAND,  8.    One  who  comes  from  the 
south  country,  S.  B. 

SOUDOUN  LAND.  The  land  of  the  Soldan 
or  Sultan. 


9i  ye  not  anha  is  cnm  now,< 


A  saigesnd  out  of  Soudoun  land, 

Bannatjfne  Poems,  p.  178. 

To  SOUF,  SouFF,  V.  n.      1.  To  slumber,  to 
sleep  in  a  disturbed  manner,  S.  B. 

Su.-0.  K^w-a,  Isl.  tof-ck,  Dan.  wv-er,  A.-S.  noef-an, 
id.  Oeswtf-od,  consopitus,  laid  asleep ;  Isl.  %of*r,  sleep. 
Junius  thinks  that  tne  v.  may  be  traced  to  Moes.-G. 
9wa\f,  cessavit.  Lat  top-ire,  to  set  at  rest  or  asleep, 
seems  to  have  had  the  same  origin.  Belg.  eiif-en,  to 
dote.    V.  SuouFB. 

2.  To  breathe  high  in  sleep ;  properly,  as  the 
effect  of  disease,  S.  B. 

I  sheak  mysel',  an'  touj^t  to  fleg  the  fear  ; 
But  yet  my  heart  foretaul  some  sorrow  near. 

Tarraa'i  Poems,  p.  118. 

i.e.,  "  whistled  to  fright  fear  away.** 
This  is  the  more  common  sense. 
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8.  To  whistio  in  a  low  tono ;  also,  to  sing,  S* 

I  sigh  at  hame,  a-field  am  dowio  too. 
To  mv^z.  tune  I'll  never  crook  my  moo. 

,  FerpU9on*t  Poems,  U.  L 

May  Tirtue  glad  baith  you  an'  ine. 
To  mn^fwa  sang  still  merrilie. 
While  yet  we  may. 

A.  SeotVi  Paemt,  1811,  p.  117. 

4.  **  To  con  over  a  tune  on  an  instrument.** 

Thus  I 

Bang'd  up  my  biyth  auld-fashion'd  whistle, 
To  nwfyft  o  er  a  short  epistle. 

Bamaajfa  PoetM,  IL  860. 

SOUF,  SouFF,  «•  1.  A  slumber,- a  disturbed 
sleep,  S.  B. 

2.  Hi^h  breathing  in  sleep,  especially  that  of 
a  sick  person ;    expressive   of  the   sound 
«  emitted,  S.B. 

8.  *•  Low  whistle,'*  Shirr.  Gl. 

4.  Corresponding  to  E.  strain ;  as,  ice* II  hear 
his  sovffy  we  will  learn  what  strain  he  is  on, 
what  humour  he  is  in,  what  terms  he  has 
to  propose,  S* 

To  SOUFF,  r.  a.  «« To  quaff ;"  Gl.  Surv. 
Moray. 

Itseoms  the  same  with  Teut.  aoeff-en,^  soff^en,  sor- 
bert,  sorbiUare,  Sa.-G.  aup-a,  alao  signifying  to  quaff. 

[SouFF,  «•    A  draught,  Banffs.] 

To  SOUFF,  V.  n.  To  strike.  One  stone  is 
said  to  souff  on  another,  when  dashed*  upon 
it,  S.  B. 

Taut,  sweejhen,  flagellare. 

Scuff,  Sowff,  s»    A  stroke,  S.B. 

He  Jee'd  na  out  o'  that  an  inch, 

Afore  a  menseless  man 
Cune  a'  at  anes  atbort  his  hinch 

A  sowf,  and  ntrt  him  prann 

His  bum  that  day. 

C^riatnuu  Ba'ing,  Skinner's  Jiiec,  Poet,  p.  129. 

Sn.-O.  swepa,  Isl.  svepa,  scatica,  »  acoui^ ;  etfeip-a, 
percntere. 

SOUFLET,  «.  <<A  stroke,  a  blow;"  Buchao. 
Fr.  soufflety  "a  box,  cuffe,  or  whirret  on 
the  ear;*'  Cotgr. 

SOUFFLE,  SouFF,  *.  A  stupid,  silly  per- 
son,  a  lazy,  idle,  drunken  fellow,  Meams. 

Teut.  fvjT-eji,  delirare,  hallucinare ;    lal.    eweijl-a, 
agitare;  gyrare. 

SOlJFTf  part  pa.   Exhausted,  Loth.,  Border. 
Tbia  aeems  merely  a  corr.  of  the  ancient  part  SopU, 

V.  SOPE,  V, 

SOUGH,  s.  A  stroke,  a  blow;  [also,  the 
sound  made  by  it,  S.] 

This  may  be  a  Tariety  of  Souff,  q.T. 

To  SOUGH,  V.  «.  To  emit  a  rushing  sound, 
&c.    V.  SoucH. 


To  SOUK,  SooK,  r.  a.  1.  To  suck,  S.;  as 
a  sooHn  &atVii,  a  sucking  child ;  pron.  as  oo 
inE. 

2.  Figuratively  used,  to  denote  the  power  of 
wheedling  or  flatter}",  in  the  old  S.  Pix>v. ; 
**  He  has  a  tongue  in  his  head  that  could 
souk  the  laverocks  out  of  the  lift.*' 

Tbia  evidently  refert  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  that 
■ome  serpents  have  such  a  fascinating  influence  in 
their  eye,  or  so  powerful  a  suction  in  their  breath, 
that,  if  a  bird  pass  over  them,  they  can  arrest  it  in  its 
flight,  and  make  it  drop  down  into  their  Jah-s. 

"To  come  now  unto  the  Basiltske,  says  Plin^« 
"  whom  all  other  serpents  doe  flie  from  and  are  afraid 
of ;  albeit  he  killeth  them  with  his  very  breath  and 
smell  that  passith  from  him  ;  yea,  and  (by  re|)ort)  if 
he  do  but  set  his  eye  on  a  man,  it  is  enough  to  take 
away  his  life."    Hist.  R  zxix.  c.  4. 

Jerome,  on  Isa.  xiv.  29,  "  Out  of  the  serpent's  root 
shall  come  forth  a  cockatrice,  and  his  fruit  shall  be  a 
fiery  flying  serpent,**  renders  the. words  ;  "From  the 
root  of  the  serpent  shall  sprins  forth  a  prince,  and  his 
seed  shall  suck  up  the  bird.  .  I*  or  he  accommodates  the 
words  to  the  history  of  the  basilisk,  aa  given  by 
Solinus :  "  It  even  corrupts  the  air,  so  that  no  bird 
can  pass  over  it  with  impunity,  as  it  is  infected  with 
its  pnestiferous  breath." 

Isidorus  gives  a  similar  account :  "  At  the  sicht  of 
ii  no  bird  on  the  wing  can  pass  over  it  uninjured;  for, 
idthough  at  a  distance,  consumed  by  its  breath  it  is 
devoured.*'  Alkazuin,  an  Arabian  nrriter,  says :  **If 
a  bird  flies  above  it,  it  falls  down  upon  it."  V. 
Bochart,  Hierozoie.  L.  iii.  c.  10. 

"The  basilisk,'*  savs  Vitrin^  "is  a  noxious  kind 
of  serpent,  which  kills  other  living  creatures,  not  by 
its  bite,  but  by  its  hissing  and  breath."    In  loc. 

SouKiT,  part.  adj.    Fatigued,  exhausted,  Fife. 

Tent,  ewae,  infirmus,  enervus,  languidus ;  eKad-en^ 
debilitare,  deficere  ;  Dan.  siixiXir*er,  to  waste. 

SOUKKYR,  SuccuR,  s.  Sugar;  Aberd. 
Reg. 

SOUKS,  s.  pL  The  name  given  to  the  flower 
of  red  clover,  S.  also  suekies^  from  being 
sucked  by  children  because  of  their  sweet- 
ness. 


"  His  mete  was  bony  toulee,  and  bony  of  the  wode,** 
Wiclif.  Matt.  iiL 

SOULE,  Sole,  *.    A  swivel,  Gl.  Sibb.    V- 

CULPIT. 

SOUAI,  SowME,  s.  A  term  expressing  the 
relative  proportion  of  cattle  or  sheep  to 
pasture,  or  vice  versa,  S. 

1.  A  soum  of  sheep^  five  sheep ;  or  in  other 
places,  ten. 

"There  are  36  freeholders  in  the  burgh,  whose  free* 
holds  at  present  are  reckoned,  at  an  average,  at  50s. 
yearly,  with  a  privilege  of  pasturage  for  72  eoums  <yr 
sheep  upon  the  common,  5  sheep  being  reckoned  to  the 
soum."    P.  Monkton,  Ayrs.  Statist.  Ace.,  xii.  396. 

**  One  cow  makes  a  aoum,  a  horse  two ;  ten  sheep 
(and  in  some  places  fewer)  are  considered  as  a  soum. 
P.  Saddel,  Arcyles.  Ibid.  p.  477.  N. 

It  appears  that  this  denomination  has  been  formerly 
lower,  as  to  the  number  of  sheep. 
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**If  tbe  tenant  it  to  hiro  his.  grasiiig  in  the  hilU^  he 
tdkc*  it  bv  mMtmeiu  A  toume  ia  as  much  grass  aa  will 
BMintaui  four  aheep ;  eight  sheep  are  equal  to  a  oow 
and  a  half,  or  forty  goats.— The  reason  of  this  dispro- 
pOftkMi  between  the  goats  and  sheep  is,  that  after  the 
iheep  eat  the  pasture  bare,  the  herbs,  aa  thyme^  4c. 
thai  are  left  behind,  are  of  little  or  no  value,  except 
for  the  biowzinff  of  goats.'*  Letters  from  a  Gentleman 
in  the  North  of  B.,  u.  156. 

S.  A  mmm  o/^raas^  as  much  as  will  pasture 
one  oow,  or  five  sheep,  S. 

'*It  iaatstote  and  ordeiaed,  that  in  all  tyme  comming, 
there  be  designed  to  the  Minister  serving  at  the  cure 
of  aik  Kirks  where  there  is  na  arrable  land  adjacent 
thenrto^  foure  mtmes  ^rasse  for  ilk  aiker  of  the  saids 
foare  aiker  of  gleib  land,  extending;  in  tlie  haill  to 
atxtrne  mnrmn,  for  the  saids  fours  aikers."  Acts 
Jaaea  VI.  1606,  e.  7.     Murray. 

'*  The  glebe— ia  supposed  to  be  legal  aa  to  extent, 
with  4  ao«ia«  grau,  in  common  with  the  cattle  of  the 
ftns.**   P.  Kilmartin,  Argylea.  SUtist  Ace,  viiL  KM. 

8w.  mtM  is  equivalent  to  tal,  number.  V.  Movme, 
■amber ;  as  this  ia  evidently  the  same  word  used  aa 
alao  deaotiog  quantity. 

To  SouM  land^  to  calculate  and  fix  what 
mmber  of  cattle  or  sheep  it  can  properly 
fupport,  S. 

**  Where  there  are  sevend  small  tenants  upon  one 
IsTB,  the  farm  ia  (what  they  call)  soumed ;  which 
■soaaa,  that  the  number  of  cattle  it  can  properiy  main- 
tain or  pasture.  Is  ascertained,  that  none  of  the  tenants 
■my  CExeeed  his  just  proportion,  nor  over-stock  his 
'^    P.  Balqnhidder,  Pertha.  SUtist.  Accl»  vi  93. 


To  SouM  and  RouM.  [To  pasture  and  fodder.] 

**  It  aeema  probable,  that  the  land  outfidd,  in  many 
flaaea,  waa  oeenpied  in  common,  each  proprietor  or 
tsBsnf  in  a  o^rtain  district,  pariah,  or  estate  having 
bsms  thereby  entitled  to  aoam  or  pasture  on  the  out- 
ield  land  in  anmmer,  in  proportion  to  the  number  and 
kinda  of  cattle  he  was  thus  able  to  romn  or  fodder  in 
winter,  by  means  of  his  share  of  infif.ld  land."  P.  Bed- 
inK  Sozbofgh,  Statist.  Ace.,  xt.  473,  N. 

'*The  action  bv  which  these  proportions  are  to  be 
aaeevtained  is  called  an  adUm  o/«oirminff  aHdrowminy^ 
two  old  words  denoting  the  form  of  law  by  which  the 
■■mber  of  cattle  that  each  proprietor  may  put  on  the 
eomnion  ia  fixed,  according  to  the  different  kinds  of 
cattle  that  are  to  pasture  upon  it"  Ersk.  Inst  B.  iL 
1H.  iz.  aee.  15. 

Stair  does  not  expl.  the  r.  to  Kmtm^  as  regarding  the 
ahiHtir  of  foddering  the  cattle  in  winter,  by  means  of 
^fdit  ncoording  to  the  view  given  in  the  quotation 
nom  the  Stat  Ace. ;  but  as  expressive  of  the  relative 
mm  of  each  nwrn  or  farm,  to  which  the  right  of  pas- 
tving  is  annexed.  **  Where  divers  heritors  have  a 
eomnion  pasturage  in  one  commontie,  no  part  whereof 
is  over  plowed,  the  said  common  pasturage  may  be 
Smmitd  and  Rtmrnttd,  that  all  the  sofimj  the  whole 
— mmonlie  can  hold,  may  be  determined  and  propor- 
tioned to  each  foirm  bavins  the  common  pasturage, 
aeooidinr  to  the  holding  of  that  roum,**  l>ecisions, 
Jan.  83,  1679,  I>unlop. 

To  rornm,  to  find  place  for.    V.  Rowme,  v. 

To  SOUM,  V.  a.    To  surmise,  Aberd. 

* 

To  SOUMEI,  V.  tu    To  swim ;  pron.  q.  Soom^ 

S.;  [pitrt.  pr.  toumand^  swimming.] 

*'  Mony  of  thame  culd  nocht  sonmtf  and  war  sa  bevy 
dmigit  with  thare  hames  and  habirjonis  of  maleyeis. 


that 
stremes. 


thay  sank  doun  and  perist  in  the  depe  buUerand 
nes.^*    Bellend.  T.  Liv.,  p.  451     V.  SuOM. 

SOUME,  8.    A  load.    V.  Sow3ie. 

SOOfS,  B.pL    The  Bounds  of  the  cod  dried 
for  food,  Shetland.    V.  Sounds. 


•» 


SOUN,  8.     Son.     **  His  80un  4r  apperand  air; 
Aberd.  Reg. 

SOUN*,  Sound,  adj.    1.  Smooth,  level,  [un- 
broken] ;   a  80un*  roadj  a  smooth  roaa;   a 
80un*  stanij  a  smooth  stone,  &c.,  S.      Soun* 
is  prun.  like  E.  soon. 
This  seems  merely  an  arbitrary  use  of  E.  Sound,  adj. 

[2.  Without  any  Haw,  defect,  or  disease ;  per- 
fect; as,  hale  an*  «oti;i',  as  sounds  a  bell^ 
Clydes.] 

To  Sound,  r.  a.  and  n.  1.  To  spin  a  top, 
Aberd. 

2.  To  spin  as  a  top,  ibid. 

[At  90und  as  a  tap  is  a  common  phrase  applied  to  a 
person  in  a  deep  sleep,  Clydcs.] 

3.  To  swoon,  S. 

— "The  said  Thomas,  with  his  whinger,  gave  him 
again  two  great  wounds,  and  left  him  sounding  in  his 
blood.**  Justiciary  Record,  Sharpe's  Pref.  to  Law's 
Memorialls,  lix. 

Sound,  «.    A  swoon,  a  faint.  Loth. 

[A.-S.  sicdffan,  to  move  or  sweep  along  noisily  ;  allied 
to  the  base  swag,  to  sway.  V.  under  Swooy,  Prof. 
Skeat's  Etym.  Diet.] 

SOUNDS  (of  a  fish),  s.  vl.  The  swimming 
bladder,  S.;  [soondsj  Slietl.] 

**  The  greatest  part  of  the  cod's  sounds,  in  this  parish, 
are  pennitted  to  remain  and  rot  on  the  sea  beach,  or 
are  cast  into  the  dunghill,  though  the  use  and  value  of 
them  as  an  article  oifood  and  delicacy  at  t.«hle  have 
been  known  here  for  many  yean."  P.  Peterhead, 
Aberd.  Statist.  Ace,  zvL  549. 

IsL  sund,  natatio. 

[SOUNE,  adv.     Soon,  Barbour,  i.  566.] 

To  SOUNYE,  V.  n.  To  concern  one's  self 
about,  to  take  interest  in. 

Ladeis  will  not  sounye 

With  waistit  wowbattis  rottin, 
Bot  proudly  thay  will  prounye, 
Quhair  geir  is  to  be  gottin. 

BonM.  MS.  Chron,,  S.  P.  UL  147. 
V.  S029TE,  r. 

To  SOUP,  SOOP,  V.  a.    To  sweep,  S. 

Qahair  eaer  thay  go  it  may  be  sene, 
How  kirk  and  caUay  thay  9oup  dene, 
Lyndsau*s  Warkis,  1592. 

ContemjUioun  of  Sydt  Tailiis,  p.  807. 
8u.-0.  sop-a,  id. 

[Soup-THE-CAUSEy,  s.  A  scrub,  one  who 
does  the  meanest  kind  of  work,  S.] 

SOUP,  Sup,  «.  1.  A  si>oonful,  a  small 
quantity  of  any  food  that  requires  the  use 
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Imt  ye  haa  been  eftliBg  tanrroeka  tnitead  o'  langkail.' " 
The  Entail,  i.  296. 

A  Teiy  expreasire  proTerbial  phnue,  commonly  ap- 
plied, aa  would  seen,  in  the  West  of  S.,  to  those  who 
are  in  a  bad  hnmoor. 

In  O.  E.  this  was  denominated  Sounr  dolke  ;  **  Sowre 
d!oUeherbe.    Sorella..  AeeduU.   Sokitnim.*'   Prompt. 


SouB  Skon,  #.  A  thin  cake  baked  of  oat- 
meal steeped  in  water  till  it  become  sour; 
more  especially  used  at  Yule,  Moray. 

SOURCEANCE,  $.    Cessation. 

*'  A  desyre  of  tomrctamee  of  armes  may  be  had  on 
both  sydcs,  so  the  same  may  be  beneficiall  to  the 
hii^a  partic.*    Bannatyiie'a  Journal,  p.  233. 

Ft.  turceamce^  surKaiiev,  *'a  snr-ceasing  or  giving 
mrer ;  a  pause,  intermisoion,  dehiy  i*^  Cotgr. 

80URD,  B.     Sword,  Aberd.  Reg. 
To  SOURSE,  V.  u.    To  rise. 

Eoer  the  aarer  this  erne  strenis  his  grip, 
And  with  his  bowand  beik  rentia  greuoasly, 
Samyn  with  his  wyngis  iourtawi  m  the  sky. 

Dovg,  VirgU,  392,  13. 
Lat.  wrg^  — exi»  id. 


SOUSE,  $.    A  French  sol,  E.  sous. 

He  eonnted  us  not  worth  a  aatue. 

BaUU,  Reidaquair,  Evergreen,  U,  225, 

O.  fV.  to2^  id.    Thierry. 

The  origin  of  Fr.  solz,  mus,  is  Lat.  toiidut,  a  Roman 
bnas  coin,  containing  twelve  small  pieces.  This  ap- 
pears from  the  form  which  the  term  assumes,  in  its  in- 
termediate atatc^  in  ItaL  9oldo,  the  denomination  for 
the  same  coin. 

SOUST  FEET.    Cow-heel,  S. 

But  a'  their  een  were  chiefly  fizt» 
Upo'  mnul/eeL 

Shirrtfa*  Poems,  p.  210. 

Origittally  the  same  with  E.  iotue,  v. 

SOUTy  ».  The  start  or  bounce  of  a  plough 
when  it  meets  with  a  stone,  Galloway ;  F r. 
§auli^  sautj  a  leap,  bound,  skip. 

SOUTARy  SouTER,  s.  A  shoemaker,  [a 
cobbler],  one  who  makes  brogues  or  shoes 
of  horse-leather,  Ang. 

Tone  are  eouian  that  thoa  seis, 
Kneiland  fall  lawly  on  thair  kneis. 

Evergreen,  L  118. 

In  the  South  pf  S.,  as  in  Selkirks.,  the  term  is  used 
to  distinguish  one  who  makes  what  are  called  outtUtk 
or  emglesoCd  shoes. 

'*A  singular  custom  is  observed  at  conferring  the 
freedom  of  the  burgh  of  Selkirks.  Four  or  five  bristles, 
•nch  aa  are  used  by  shoemakers,  are  attached  to  the 
ieal  fA  the  burgess  ticket.  These  the  new-made 
burgees  must  dip  in  his  wine,  in  token  of  respect  for 
the  "Souiere  e/  Se/kirk,"  This  ceremony  is  on  no 
account  dispensed  with.  The  ancient  and  received 
tradition  amrms,  that  the  souters  of  Selkirk  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  battle  of  Floddcn,  eij;hty  in 
number,  and,  headed  by  their  town  clerk,  they  joiDed 
their  monarch  on  his  entrance  into  England.  James, 
pleased  with  the  appearance  of  this  gallant  troop, 
knighted  the  leader,  William  Brydone,  upon  the  field 
of  battle,  from  which  few  of  the  men  of  Selkirk  were 
destined  to  return,    lliey  distinguished  themselves  in 


the  conflict,  and  wero  almost  all  slain.  The  few  sur- 
vivors, on  their  return  home,  found,  by  the  side  of 
Lady  wood  Edge,  the  corpse  of  a  female,  wife  to  one  of 
their  fellow  comrades,  with  a  child  sucking  at  her 
breast.  *  In  memory  of  this  latter  event,^  continues 
the  tradition,  *  the  present  arms  of  the  burgh  bear  a 
female  holdins  a  child  in  her  arms,  and  seated  on  a 
sarcophagus,  ctecorated  with  the  Scottish  lion.'"  Caled. 
Merc.  Nov.  1824. 

A.-S.  autere,  Isl.  autar,  Lat.  auior,  from  irii-o,  to  sew 
or  stitch. 

To   SOUTAR,  SOUTER,  V.  a.      [1.  To  botcll,  tO 

spoil ;  as  in  mending  any  thing,  BanfFs. 

2.    To  beggar   or  completely  defeat  one   in 

play,  so  that  he  can't  move,  S.] 

"We  say  a  card-player  is  aouter'd,  when  he  loses 
aU ;  *'  GalL  Encyd. 

Soutek's  Brandt.  A  cant  phrase  for  Butter- 
milk, Aberd.     V.  Clod. 

Souter-Clod,  Souter's-Clod,  s.  A  kind 
of  coarse  black  bread  used  in  some 
parts  of  Fife.    V.  Clod. 

Soutrie,  s.  a  miscooked  liquid  dish, 
Upp.  Lanarks. 

SOUTH,  «.     A  whistling  sound. 

The  soft  «>if/A  of  the  rwyre,  and  sound  of  the  stremes, 
Tlie  swctt  savour  of  the  swainlc,  and  singinz  of  fewlis. 
Might  confort  any  creature  of  the  k^n  of  AcutnL 

Dunbar,  Maiiland  Poems,  p.  64. 

V.  SoucH,  and  Sowtu. 

[SOUTHALUE,  s.  The  southern  part  of 
Scotland ;  the  part  of  the  country  south  of 
the  Forth,  Accts.  L.  H.  Treas.,  I.  43,  48, 
50,  Dickson.] 

SoutuLxVND,  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  south,  southern,  S.  Soutlilami  men^ 
inhabitants  of  the  South  of  Scotland. 

— "Further,  that  the  marqais  might  well  defend 
himself,  seeing  there  was  an  army  coming  out  of 
Enffland,  with  the  earU  of  Montrose,  Ciawford,  and 
Nitnsdale,  and  whilk  would  give  the  aouthtami  men 
enough  ado,  and  stop  their  coming  here."  Spalding, 
ii.  167. 

A.-S.  stifA  land,  australis  regie,  Gen.  24,  62. 

To  SOUTHER,  v.  a.  To  solder,  S.  V. 
Souder. 

SOUTHRON,  Sotheuox,  Soudrox,  *.  A 
contemptuous  designation  for  an  English- 
man, anciently  used  in  S.  a  con*,  of  Soutliertu 

*'  Thir  landis  are  mine  !  *'  the  Outlaw  said ; 
"  1  ken  nae  king  in  Christentie  ; 
Frae  Soudron  1  this  forcste  wan, 
When  the  king  nor  his  knij;hti5<  were  not  to  see." 

Minstrelsy  Border,  L  11. 

V.  SODROUN. 

To  SOUTT,  V.  n.    To  sob,  S.  B. 

Teut.  suc/tt-en,  suspirare,  gcmcre,  ducere  suspiria. 
Perhaps  A.-S.  siccet-an,  id.,  and  aogetfui,  palpitatio 
cordis,  are  radically  allied. 
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[To  SOVE,  V.  a.  To  stun,  to  stupify  by  a 
blow ;  part.  pa.  tav^d^  deprived  of  sensationi 
Shetl.    Dan.  gove^  Sw,  aofva^  to  sleep.] 

SOYER,  SouiB,  adj.    Safe»  sure. 

Thu  MO  thoo  stMid  in  bo  dcgri 
fiwfr  foroat  perplexitie. 

JkatMmtpti€  Poenu,  p.  188. 

fV.  mwr,  Mcnre. 

"And  the  yeman  that  ta  nane  archare,  na  can  nocht 
dtjll  with  a  bow,  sail  haif  a  gnde  «OH»r  hat  for  hio  hede, 
4  a  doablat  of  fence,  with  auerde,**  ftc.  Pari.  Ja.  I. 
A.  1429,  Acts  Ed.  1814,  d.  18»  c  12,  ie.,  as  before 
BMDtioned,  "aneymhat. 

SOYERANCE,  SouERAXCE,  s.    1.  Assurance. 

•   Sotheroon  manreU*d  giff  it  snld  be  Wallace, 
Witboat  saueranee  come  to  penew  that  place. 

WalUu€,  Till.  498.  MS. 

ia.,  without  being  assured  of  support,  aa  he  had  only 
a  handf  nl  of  men  with  him. 

S.  Safe  conduct. 

The  consafll  sone  oondeyt  gaiff  him  till, 
Agayn  he  past  with  soHerumee  till  his  King. 

iWa.,  Ter.  14M,  Ha 

SoVEBTiE,  #.  Surety ;  Vpan  soveriiey  on  se- 
curity. 

**The  Dockia  sone — ^tnike— aome  travelloaris, — 
wbome  they  late  depart  vpon  Bovertie  to  enter  agano  at 
their  calling."    Bannatyne's  Transact,  p.  129. 

SOVERANIS,  *.  '•DitFerence  of  degree/' 
Pink. 

For,  tho  I  say  it  myadf,  the  mneranis  wes  meikle 
Betwiz  his  bastarde  blade,  and  my  birth  nobilL  . 

Jhmhar,  Mamand  Poems,  p.  56. 

According  to  Ed.  1606^  teveroiui;  O.  Fr.  tevrer,  to 


SOW,  s,     A  mQitar}'  engine  anciently  used 
in  sieges.. 

Of  gret  gestis  a  mw  thai  maid. 
That  stalwart  heildyne  abo^  It  had. 
With  annyt  men  inew  thann. 
And  instmmentis  for  to  myne. 

Barbour,  zriL  607,  U& 

Ifr.  Pinkerton,  in  his  Notes  on  K.  Hart,  p.  377, 
■ays :  '*  They  shattered  the  walls  with  tows  or  bat- 
taring  rams. — ^The  aoies  were  onVles.**  In  his  note  on 
this  passage  of  The  Bruce,  he  throws  out  a  different 
idea ;  '*  A  sow  was  a  military  ensine  resembling  the 
Itstedo  of  the  Reniana.'*  Bat  neither  of  these  descrip- 
tions is  aocnrate.  It  is  eirident  that  the  sow  was  not 
a  battering  ram.  For  it  waa  not  employed  for  batter- 
ing down  walls,  but  for  covering  those  who  were  em- 
ployed  to  nndermine  them.  Hence,  Barbour  says,  it 
Bad  atalwart  heildyne,  or  oorering  above. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  WiUiam  of  Malmes- 
buy.  Hist.  L.  iv.  Unum  fuit  machinamcntum,  ouod 
■oatn  Suem,  vcteres  Vineam  vocant,  quod  macnina 
lavibns  lionis  colligata,  tecto^  tabulis,  cratibusque 
eontexto,  lateribus  cmdis  ooriis  communitis,  protegit 
in  se  subaideatea,  qui  quasi  more  suU  ad  murorum 
•uffodienda  penetrant  fundamenta.  He  here  assigns 
aa  likely  a  reason  for  the  name  as  we  can  find.  It 
waa  thus  denominated,  because  it  i>rotected  those  who 
■at  in  it,  who  after  the  manner  of  a  swine,  du^  under 
the  walls.  This  account  exactly  corresponas  with 
that  given  by  Barbour  in  the  passage  quoted.  The 
anned  men,  which  it  contained,  were  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  mining.    Other  authors  are  quoted  by 


Du  Cange,  who  give  the  same  description  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  the  same  origin  of  the  name. 
The  word  ta  used  in  this  sense  by  R.  Glouc,  p.  410. 

A  gyn,  that  me  claj^th  sotre,  hii  made  ek  wel  strong, 
Muche  folc  inne  vor  to  be,  bothe  wyde  &  long. 

This  agrees  with  the  account  given  by  William  of 
ICalmeabnry.  No  notice  is  taken  of  this  term  in  the 
GL  to  R.  Gloue. 

Fordun  calls  the  sow,  tngentem  testndinem,  a  larse 
tesiudo  or  tortoise  ;  Scotichron.  L.  xiii.  c.  40.  But  he 
uses  the  term  improperly.  For  the  sow  differs  also 
from  the  UMutio,  For  this  although  distinguished  by 
Vegetius  from  the  Aries,  and  different  in  its  con- 
struction, waa  also  meant  for  battering  down  walls. 
Acconling  to  him,  it  received  this  name,  because  it 
reaemblcu  the  tortoise  :  and  as  this  animal  now  draws 
back  its  head,  and  then  pushes  it  forward,  this  instru- 
ment was  so  contrived,  that  the  beam,  intended  for 
battering,  was  sometimes  drawn  back,  and  sometimes 
thrust  forwanl  that  it  might  strike  with  the  greater 
force.  Testudo  autem  a  siiiiilitudine  verae  testudinis 
rocabulum  sumsit,  quia  sicut  ilia  moilo  reducit,  modo 
praefert  caput,  ita  machinamcntum  interdum  reducit 
trabem,  interdum  exerit,  ut  fortius  caedat.  De  Re 
Militar.  Lib.  ir.  cap.  14. 

As  William  of  Malmesbury  says,  that  the  sow  was 
the  same  instrument  which  the  ancients  called  Vitica, 
he  describes  it  almost  in  the  same  wonls  which  are 
used  by  Vegetius  concerning  the  latter.  E  licnis 
leviorilms  machina  coilicnitar,  alta  pedibus  octo,  Tata 
pedibus  septem,  longa  peailius  scxdecim.  Hujus  tectum 
munitione  duplici,  tabulatis,  cratibusc^ue  contcxitur. — 
Istae,  cum  plures  factae  fuerint,  juncuntur  in  ordinem, 
sub  quibus  subsidentes  tuti  ad  suoruenda  murorum 
penetrant  fundamenta.-  Dc  Re  Mil.  lib.  iv.  cap.  15. 
It  seems  to  have  been  called  rinea,  from  the  resemblance 
which  a  number  of  these  joined  together  bore  to  a 
▼inevaxd.  This  machine  was  also  in  Lati n  denomi natcd 
9crofa,  seropha.  V.  Du  Canc;e.  The  French  gave  it 
the  name  ot  frati^,  tritye,  (Du  Cange,  vo.  Troia,)  which, 
according  to  Cotgr.  signities,  **abow;  also,  a  warlike 
en^ne  used  in  old  times  for  the  beating  down  of  walls.*' 
This  last  word  had  still  the  same  meaning.  For 
Pomponius  Sabinus  observes  on  the  Aencid,  that  a  sow 
is  in  Latin  called  Troia.  Hence  Tent,  trut/e;  sus, 
■cropha,  troia  apud  veteres :  ita  Troiani  Troiam^  id 
cat,  scropham,  in  sua  moneta  dicuntur  habuisse  expres- 
■am ;  KUian. 

On  this  head  the  learned  Camden  obscr\'es ;  "As 
the  ancient  Romans  had  their  Crates,  Vinfoe,  PhUei, 
and  such  like  to  make  their  approaches ;  so  had  the 
English  in  this  age  their  Cat'house  and  Sow  for  the 
same  purpose.  This  Cat-house,  answerable  to  the 
Coitus  mentioned  hy^  Vegetius,  was  used  in  the  siege 
of  Bedford  Castle,  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  the 
Third.  The  Sow  is  yet  usual  in  Ireland,  and  was  in 
the  time  of  Kinc  Edward  the  Third  used  at  the  siege 
of  Dunbar,  which  when  tho  Countess,  who  defended 
the  castle,  saw,  she  said  merrily,  That  unless  the  Eng- 
lishmen kept  their  sow  the  better,  she  would  make  her 
to  cast  her  pigs."    Remains,  p.  266,  267. 

The  history  of  this  engine  supplies  us  indeed  with  a 
sample  of  the  wit  that  prevaiicMl  among  our  warlike 
ancestors.  At  the  siec^  referred  to  by  Camden,  where 
the  Countess,  commonly  called  Blach  Agne^,  displayed 
such  undaunted  courage  in  defending  the  castle,  when 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury  brought  up  the  soto,  with  many 
armed  men  and  warlike  instruments  within  it,  to  batter 
the  walls ;  she  cried  to  him ; 

O  Montaeow,  Montsf^w, 
Be  war,  for  ferry  sail  thi  sow. 

And  her  prediction  was  not  false.  For  immediately 
she  caused  a  huge  stone  to  bo  thrown  aloft  from  a 
machine  ingeniously  constructed  within  the  castle, 
which,  falling  from  a  great  height  on  the  sow,  shattered 
it  to  pieces,  and  so  stupified  many  of  those  that  were 
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within,  that  with  difficulty  they  eaeaped  with  their 
lives.  Fordun,  Scotichron.  L.  xiii.  c.  39.  But  it  would 
teem  that  thia  witticism  of  the  Black  Countess,  like 
many  smart  sayings  of  later  times,  was  not  original 
She  had  most  prorobly  heanl  of  its  being  used  at  the 
siege  of  Berwick,  in  the  reign  of  E(.  Brace.  For 
Barbour,  when  giving  an  account  of  the  aow  prepar'd 
by  the  English,  says  ; 

Thai  pressyt  the  tmo  towart  the  wall ; 
And  has  hyr  set  tharto  gentillr. 
The  gynour  than  gert  bend  in  by 
The  gyne,  and  wappyt  out  the  ntane, . 
That  ewvn  towart  the  lyft  is  gane,' 
And  with  gret  wecht  sype  duschit  doun 
Rycht  be  toe  wall,  in  a  Fandoun  ; 
And  hyt  the  tow  in  sic  maner. 
That  it  that  wea  the  ma&t  sower. 
And  starkast  for  to  stynt  a  strak. 
In  sundre  with  that  dusche  it  brak. 
The  men  than  owt  in  full  gret  by. 
And  on  the  wallts  thai  gan  cry. 
That  thair  «(no  wes  feryt  thar. 

BaHomr,  xriL  688,  MS. 

The  seio  is  distin^ished  both  from  our  wcblasters, 
and  from  the  battering  ram,  in  an  elegant  Norwe^^ian 
work,  believed  to  have  been  written  in  the  12th  centurv. 
"If  the  awblculers  cannot  overturn  or  strike  a  wall, 
it  is  necessary  to  bring  on  these  machines  ;  a  Ram 
having  its  front  covered  with  iron,  the  force  of  which 
walls  can  seldom  resist :  but  if  the  walls  are  not  over- 
thrown, tha  ma  Oraf-nuSn  tU  theMarmr  rriar  ieida  ;  you 
may  bring  forward  the  Sow,  Spec  Regal.,  p.  410— 
4l£  The  awblaster  or  catanulia^  is  called  Isl.vo/- 
daungur,  from  vaf,  Sn.-O.  wat,  apparatus  bellicus,  and 
9laenff<i,  jactare,  q.  the  weapon -thrower.  The  Kam  is 
denominated  vtdur,  or  the  wedder;  and  the  name 
arqf'Suin  seems  literally  to  signify  the  digging  aow, 
from  its  use  already  mentioned^  as  meant  to  cover 
those  who  dug  under  the  wall :  from  graf-t^  fodio^ 
whence  E.  prave. 

Grose  thmks  that  "it  derived  its  name  from  the 
■oldiers  under  it  lyin|;  close  together,  like  pigs  under 
a  sow.*' — "Two  machmes,  the  one  called  the  6oar,  the 
other  the  soio,  were  employed  by  the  parliamentarians 
in  the  siege  of  Corse  castle,  Dorsetshire.**  Idilit. 
Antiq.,  p.  387,  388. 

I  may  add,  that  Gael,  mue,  which  signifies  a  §ow,  is 
alsoezpL,  "an  instramentof  war,  whereby  besiegers 
were  secured  in  approaching  a  wall,  like  the  pluteus  of 
the  Romans,  covered  over  with  twigs,  hair-cloth,  raw 
bides,  and  moving  on  three  wheels;*'  Shaw.  This 
writer  does  not  seem  to  have  observed,  that  the  instru- 
inent  referred  to  was  in  E.  denominated  a  mow. 

Sir  W.  Scott  has  justly  remarked  that  the  memory 
of  the  taio  is  preserved  m  Scotland  "  in  the  sports  of 
children.'*  ^  They— "play  at  a  game,  with  cherry 
■tones,  placing  a  small  heap  on  the  ground,  which  they 
term  a  soirie,  endeavouring  to  hit  it,  by  throwing  single 
cherry-stones,  as  the  80w  was  formerly  battered  from 
the  walls  of  the  besieged  fortress.  My  companions, 
at  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  will  remember  what 
was  meant  by  herrying  a  9owie.**  Minstrelsy  Border, 
iii.  26. 

This  is  one  proof,  among  many,  that  we  have  had 
occasion  to  mention,  of  ancient  customs,  of  which  even 
tile  memory  is  lost  among  adults,  being  retained,  or 
alluded  to,  in  the  sports  ofchildren. 

SOW,  Sow-iN-THE-KiRK,  8.  A  game  played 
by  yonng  people  in  Lothian,  in  which  a 
pretty  large  hole  is  made  in  tlie  ground, 
surrounded  by  smaller  ones  according  to  the 
number  of  the  company,  cveiy  one  or  whom 
has  a  ahintie.  The  middle  hole  is  called 
the  Kirk,     He  who  takes  the  lead  in  the 


game,  is  designed  the  Sow^river.  His 
object  is  to  drive  a  small  piece  of  wood  or 
bone,  called  the  Sow^  into  the  large  hole  or 
kirk,  while  that  of  his  opponents, everyone 
of  whom  keeps  his  ahintie  in  one  of  the 
smaller  holes,  is  to  frustrate  his  exertions, 
by  driving  back  the  sow.  If  he  succeeds, 
either  in  knocking  it  into .  the  kirk,  or  in 
clapping  his  ahihtie  into  one  of  the  small 
holes,  while  one  of  hU  antagonists  is  in  the 
act  of  striking  back  the  «oir,  he  is  released 
from  the  drua«»erv  of  bein^  driver.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  person  whose  vacancy  he 
has  occupied,  takes  the  servile  station  which 
he  formerly  held.    [V.  Kirk  the  Gussie.] 

This  is  said  to  be  the  same  game  with  Church  and 
Micf,  Fife. 

SOW,  Hay-Sow,  «.     A  large  stack  of  hay 
erected  in  an  oblong  form,  S. ;  pron.  boo. 

**ln  Scotland  a  long  hay-stack  is  termed  a  sow; 
probabl]^  from  a  traditionary  remembrance  of  the  war'* 
Like  engine,  which  went  under  that  name ;  hence  we 
may  have  a  distinct  notion  of  the  figure  of  that  engine.*' 
Annals  Scot.,  ii.  89. 

The  term  is  allied  perhaps  to  Teut.  soeuto,  toye, 
which  signifies  the  ground  on  which  a  heap  or  pile  of 
any  kind  is  erected ;  gleba  qua  agger  conncitnr, 
Kilian.    Hence, 

To  Sow,  Soo,  r.  a.    To  stack,  S. 

SOW,  «.  1.  A  term  applied  to  one  who 
makes  a  very  dirty  appearance,  S.  B. 

Perhaps  a  figurative  sense  of  the  E.  term.    Teut  ' 
90uwt,  woye^  however,  signifies  a  common  shore. 

A.  Bor.  *'  soir,  an  inelegant  female,  a  dirty  wench  ;" 
Gl.  Brocket. 

In  senses  second  and  third,  it  is  perhaps  originally 
the  same  with  Eels;,  aiouw,  a  troublesome  work  or 
business  ;  Sewel.  In  the  first,  it  might  seem  akin  to 
Isl.  sog,  effluvium  lacus,  or  C.B.  tog,  wallowing.  Dan. 
toe,  a  sow,  however,  is  allied.    En  sl'lden  8oe,  "a  nasty, 

riasy,  stinking  jade ;"  Wolff.     Skiden  corresponds  to 
ShitUtt,  q.  V. 

2.  Any  thing  in  a  state  of  disorder;  as,  a 
ravelled  sow^  something  that  cannot  be  easily 
extricated,  S.  B. 

3.  A  great  cluster  of  objects,  properly  in  a 
disordered  state,  S. 

To  SOW,  Soo,  r.  a.  To  pierce,  to  gall ; 
applied  to  the  act  of  pouring  in  arrows 
upon  an  enemy. 

And  than  thai  suld  scbut  hsrdely 

Amang  thsir  fayis,  and  »ow  tliaim  sar 
Qohill  that  he  throw  thaim  p.v(syt  war. 

Barbour,  xvi  S91,  MS. 

The  sense  is  changed  in  Edit.  1620,  p.  303.  SaUe 
them  sar,  i.e.,  assail. 

Sow  9ar,  or  tart,  seems  to  have  been  a  common 
phrase ;  as  it  is  also  used  by  Wyntown,  viii.  40,  174, 
out  apparently  in  a  neat,  sense. 

It  occurs  in  O.E.  as  synon.  with  $mtrt. 

When  he  sailed  in  the  Swin  it  sovmI  him  *a}t ;      '^ 
Sare  it  tham  amtrUdJLhBi  ferd  out  of  France. 

MinioCt  Poems,  p.  IS. 
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To  Sow,  Soo,  V.  It.    To  smart,  tingle,  to  feel 
acate  or  tingling  pain,  S.  gell  synon. 

Qnhen  he  a  qwhile  had  pnkyd  thore, 
And  ■nm  of  thatna  had  gert  tow  sare, 
He  to  the  battaylU  nule  agayne. 

WpnUnm,  vt  anpw 

II  ooean  in  the  aame  aenae  in  MaiUand  Poems,  p. 

Scho  gars  me  mnrne,  I  bid  nocht  seyn. 
And  with  salt  atraiks  icho  gars  me  aow, 

II  properly  denotes  a  continaed  aoiart  or  aente  paipt 
as  diattngaished  from  Ooup,  which  respects  the  pain 
oecaaionM  by  the  beating  of  a  pulse  connected  with  a 
•njpparation  or  sore. 

llie  term  is  most  nearly  allied  to  Dan.  awi-er,  to 
■mart,  airir,  a  smart.    V.  Swss,  v.  2. 

AUicd  perhaps  to  A.-S.  ar-oii,  effenrescere;  Tent, 
soye,  aof  Mioe,  fervor  ;  or  Sw.  Mwid-a,  to  amart ;  Saret' 
miitUr^  the  sore  smarts,  Wideg.     Hence, 

SowiKO,  SooiN,  8.  The  act,  or  effect,  of 
piercing  or  galling,  S.  «oom,  tingling  pain. 

And  thai,  that  at  the  fyrst  meting, 
FeM  off  the  speris  m  sar  towing, 
Wandyst,  ana  wald  haiif  bene  away. 

liajnAoMr,  zvL  628L  113. 

SOW-BACK,  <•  A  cap  or  head-dress  worn 
by  old  women,  Ang.    V.  Frowdie,  2. 

SOW-BROCK,  «.    The  badger,  Fife. 

By  the  Swedes  this  animal  is  denominated  graef" 
mrim^  q.  **the  swine  that  diga  or  burrows  in  the 
ground.** 

SOWCE,  $.      '* Flummery;    such  as  brosey 
90wenMf  or  oat-meal  pottage;**   61.  Bibb., 
•     Boxb^  Berw.     [V.  Soss.] 

What  meat  sail  we  set  them  befom  f 
To  Jock  service  load  can  they  cry ; 

Serve  them  with  sowee  and  sodden  com. 
TiU  a'  their  wyms  do  stand  awry. 

Qmmirp  Wadding,  Herd**  CoH,  ii  9a 

SOWCHT,  $.    The  South,  Aberd.  Reg. 

SOW-DAY,  $.  The  name  given  to  the  17th 
of  December,  in  Sandwick,  Orkney,  from 
the  custom  of  killing  a  sow  in  every  family 
on  that  day.    V.  Yule,  §  HI. 

"In  a  pari  of  the  pariah  of  Sandwich,  every  familj 
that  haa  a  herd  of  swine,  kills  a  sow  on  the  17th  day 
«f  December,  and  thence  it  is  called  Sowdag.  There 
Ii  no  tradition  as  to  the  origin  of  this  practice."  Stat. 
Aoe.,  xvi.  460.    V.  Yulx,  sec.  ii.  col.  2. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  donbt,  that  this 
custom  is  a  reliqne  of  pagan  superstition.  We  learn 
from  Rndbeck,  that  the  ancient  Goths  were  wont  to 
sacrifice  a  boar-pis  to  the  sun  at  the  new  moon,  lliis, 
he  saya,  was  only  mode  of  meal ;  aa  Cato,  de  Re 
Hnstica,  mentions  the  dedication  of  a  boar-pig  of  siWer 
or  of  gold  to  Ceres.  V.  Atlant,  ii.  545,  516.  The 
•aorifioe  of  the  aow.  or  piff,  according  to  Verelins,  was 
■uide  ia  the  feaat  of  Yule.  He  asserts,  also,  that  a 
veal  pig  was  sacrificed,  beaides  the  one  of  bread." 
Notes  to  Henrarar  Saca,  p.  130. 

The  reason  assigned  for  this  honour  being  given  to 
•o  fool  an  animal,  is  said  to  be,  that  whereas  other 
nations  riewcd  the  chariot  of  the  ann  as  drawn  by 
horses,  the  Seandinayiana  yoked  a  boar-pig  to  it,  under 
the  name  of  OuHtnbHttt^  i.e.,  "  ^Iden  bristles ;" 
•IBmiing  that  Frey,  or  the  sun,  had  given  to  the  young 


boar  a  swifter  motion  than  to  horses,  and  that  he  dis- 
pelled the  darkness  by  the  raya  which  darted  forth 
from  his  bristles.    V.  Keysler,  Antiq.,  p.  158. 

SOWDEN,  *.  The  South,  Shetl.;  Isl.  sud-r, 
Su.-Q.  aoed'4';  Dan.  8ud.  Bvden^  also,  aoenden^ 
id. 

[SOWpiAN,  $.  A  tall  stent  person  ;  also, 
a  native  of  the  south,  Shetl.] 

SO  WE,  8.    A  winding-sheet. 

'*  In  some  short  time  thereafter,  the  same  cirl  died 
of  a  fever,  and  as  there  was  no  linen  in  the  place  but 
what  was  unbleached,  it  was  made  use  of  for  ner  sowe, 
which  answered  the  representation  exhibited  to  her 
mistress  and  the  declarant."  Treatise,  Second  Sight, 
p.  18. 

This  refers  to  a  phrase  preceding  ;~"a  shroud  of  a 
darkiah  colour." 

SO  WEN, «.  That  kind  of  paste  employed 
by  weavers  for  stiffening  their  yam  in 
working,  S. 

Wha  cares  for  a'  their  creeshj  duds. 
And  a'  Kilmarnock  sowen  suds  ? 

JaeobUe  Jidiet,  i.  122. 

Hence  the  low  contemptuous  term  used  for  a  weaver, 
An^.  Soioenie-mttg,  in  allusion  to  the  pot  which  contains 
their  psste. 

A.-8.  sfatce,  "glow,  paste,  a  clammy  matter;" 
Somner.    Belg.  togh. 

SowENS,  «.  pL  Flummery,  made  of  the 
dust  of  oatmeal  remaining  among  the  seeds, 
steeped  and  soured,  S. ;  aounngs^  aeicifigs^  id. 
A.  Bor. 

The  diet  of  the  labouring  people  here — is — sotrens, 
(that  is,  a  kind  of  flummery,  made  of  oat-meal  some- 
what soured),  with  milk  or  beer,  to  dinner."  P.  Spey* 
mouth,  Moray  Statist.  Ace.,  xir.  401.  [Sometimes,  for 
want  of  milk  or  beer,  raw-aoicena  ia  used  ;  this  is 
called  wppin*  aowen»  wV  mucens,  Meama  J 

In  OaeL  auan  signifies  raw  towem  or  flummery.  V. 
Sowen. 

**Mncilago  furfuracea,  soiofiis."  Wedderbnm's 
Vocab.,  V.   16. 

SowEN-BoAT,  8.  A  small  barrel  used  for  pre- 
paring flummery,    S. 

She  has  eaten  up  a*  the  bit  cheese  ; 

O*  the  bannocKs  she's  no  left  a  mote  ; 
She  has  dang  the  hen  sff  her  eg((s  ; 

And  she's  drown'd  in  the  towin-boai, 

Herd's  ColL,  iL  214. 

SowEN-BOWiE,  8.  1.  A  vessel  in  which 
flummery  is  made,  Ang. 

2.  DeiPa  Sowen-bowie^  the  name  of  a  play 
among  children,  ibid. 

SowEN-KiT,  8.     The  same  with  Sotcen-^tub,  S. 

She's  dung  down  the  bit  skate  on  the  brace. 

And  'tis  fa'en  in  the  sowen-kit ; 
Tis  out  o'  the  soicen-kit, 

And  *tis  into  the  maister-can. 

ffenFs  Coil,  H.  199. 

SowEN-MUO,  8,  A  dish  for  holding  80wen$ 
when  made  ready. 

My  daddy  left  me  gear  enough, — 
An  auld  patt,  that  wonts  the  lug, 
A  spnrtle  and  a  sowcu'inug. 
WUlit  WinkU*s  Testament,  Uenrs  CoU.,  Vl  143. 
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Sowen-Sbeds»  9.  pL    y.  Seidis. 

SowEK-TUB,  *.  A  tub  or  cask  in  which 
90wenM  are  prepared  before  being  cooked, 
S.O. 

"Ob  iMger  farms,  another  apartment^  of  nearly  the 
tiTT  dimeiifiona,  and  which  entered  throagh  the 
innat,  was  called  the  spencc,  in  which  were  stored  the 
BMal-chcst»  (r.  mcal-kist]  gotventuh,  soma  beds,  a  cask 
into  which  the  nrine  was  collected,  known  by  the  name 
«f  the  wash-tnb,  spinning-wheels  and  reel,  when  not 
wed,  and  the  good- wife's  press,  if  she  had  one."  Agr. 
Surr.  Ayis.,  p.  114. 

-Sweem tub/'  Clydea. 

SowEX^PoRRiDOE,  s.  A  dish  of  pottage, 
made  of  strint  or  cold  towenSf  by  mixing 
meal  with  the  sowens, .  while  on  the  firei 
Ang. 

Bleared  Sowens.  Sowens  that  are  made 
too  thin,  S. 

SowiNO-BROD,  «.  The  board  employed  by 
weavers  for  laying  their  sowetif  or  dressing, 
on  the  web,  S.     Y .  Sowen. 

He  at  the  mneing-hrod  was  bred. 
An'  wiooght  gucte  serge  an'  tyken. 

A,  WiUon't  Poems,  1790,  p.  199. 

[SOWER,  B.  Errat.  for  Summer^  a  great 
beam ;  the  mast  summer,  the  chief  or 
strongest  beam,  Barbour,  xvii.  696.  Y* 
Skeat's  Ed^  p.  603.] 

SOWER-BREAD,  *.  Expl.  *^a  flitch  of 
bacon;"  Dumfr. 

KiUaa  exnL  wemghen^rood^  cyclamen,  nanis  porcinns, 
lapom  porcmnm.  This  is  the  herb  called  in  E.  sow- 
hrtui^  m  8w..  ncin^roed.  The  name  has  been,  in 
fonner  age^  ludicrously  transferred  to  bacon. 


SOWERIT,  part.  pa.  Assured,  having  no 
dread. 

The  haidy  Scottis,  that  wald  na  langar  duell. 
Set  on  the  laiff  with  strakis  aad  and  sar, 
Oif  thaim  thar  our,  as  than  sowerit  thai  war. 

Wallaee,  ril  1187,  MS. 

La.,  They  knew  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
thcM  who  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

SOWFF,  8.    A  stroke,  a  blow,  Aberd.     V. 

SOUFF. 

[SOWING,  Soom,  *.  Tingling  pain,  S.; 
pricking  with  spear-ponits,  Barbour,  xvi. 
628.    v.  Sow,  r.] 

To  SOWK,  V.  a.  To  drench,  Ettr.  For. ;  the 
same  with  E.  ao€ik.    Isl.  soeck-voj  demergi. 

SOW-EULL,.  a.  A  kiln  dug  out  of  the  earth, 
in  which  lime  is  burnt,  Fife. 

SOW-LIBBER,  8.    A  sow-geldcr.    V.  Lib, 

V. 

80WLIS,p/.    Swivels.    V.  CuLPiT. 


SOWLLIT, pret.  V.     [Swelled;  disfigured.] 

Ane  poysontt  woll  to  drink,  quhnt  docht  It  f 
Infekit  waiter  totollit  thame,  cheik  and  chin* 

Sege  Edinb,  CasUl,  Poems  Sixteenth  Cent,  p.  290. 

«<SwcUed,"  01. ;  perhaps  rather  "annied,**  q.  dit- 
figured,  as  Suit  (q.  v.)  signifies. 

SO WLPIT, />ar^  pa.    Drenched.    V.Sowp. 

SOWLOCIIING,  part.  pr.  «  Wallowing  in 
mire  like  a  sow;"  Gall.  Enc.  Probably 
referring  to  **  the  eow  loch  or  puddle  ?  *' 

To  SO WME,  V.  n.    To  swim,  S.  used  metaph. 

Gif  I  hod  weyit  my  gravitie  and  age, — 
fbad  not  toicinit  in  sik  unkyn«Uic  rage, 
For  to  diigrace  mine  honour  and  estait. 

Philottu,  S.P.Ji.,  UL  60. 


SOWME, 
men. 


».     1.  Number,  E.  aum,  applied  to 


Of  hrs  folk  war  mony  slayne, 

That  in  that  place  nere  samyn  by, 
fThe  Mowme  of  tbanie  I  can  noucbt  say). 

W^town,  ix.  2.  81 

It  is  need  in  the  same  sense,  Barbour,  xvii.  67. 
2.  A  load,  that  which  is  hiid  on  a  horae. 

The  horss  thai  tuk  for  awentar  mycht  befall. 
Laid  on  thar  sotmne,  svne  fiirth  the  way  couth  caU. 
Thar  tyryt  sowmir  so  left  tlui  in  to  playne. 

ifaltace,  iv.  &2,  Ma 

**  For  ane  horse  sowme  of  the  said  fish,  or  dry  herin^ 
at  the  furth-passing,  1  ob.**  Balfour's  Practicks» 
Cusiumis,  p.  87. 

A.-S.  scorn,  Fr.  aomme,  onus,  sarcina.  Sn.-G.  aome, 
not  only  denotes  a  burden,  but,  by  a  very  natural  tran- 
sition, a  pack-saddle,  or  that  on  which  a  horseload  is 
borne.  As  the  A.-S.  word  is  also  written  $eam,  the 
origin  is  nndoubtedly  sent'ony  etpn-an,  ooerare. 
SymoUh  eowre  asaan  ;  Load  your  asses  ;  €ren.  xlv.  17. 

Sowmir,  s.  A  sumpter-horse.  V.  Sowme, 
*.  2. 

Fr.  aommier,  Ital.  aomaro,  E.  asum/i^er-horse. 

SOWME,  SoYME,  SowMP,  *.  1.  The  rope 
or  chain  that  passes  between  the  horses 
or  oxen,  by  which  the  plough  is  drawn,  S., 
pron.  eoam. 

Al  instrumentis  of  plench  graith  imit  and  stelit. 
As  culturis,  sokkys,  and  the  toicmes  grete 
With  sythis  and  al  hakis  that  6cheri.<(  quhete. 
War  thidder  brocht,  and  tholis  tempyr  new. 

Doug.  r»ryi/,  230,  28. 

It  has  been  also  applied  to  the  traces  used  for 
dragging  onlnance. 

"  Item,  twa  hundreth  aoicmea  of  cordis  for  drawing 
of  artailycarie."    Inventories,  A.  1566,  p.  169. 

Bat  wi'  hi9  sword  he  cut  the  foremost's  soam 

In  two ;  and  drove  baith  pleaghs  and  pleughmen  home. 

"Soam  means  the  iron  links  which  fasten  a  yoke  of 
oxen  to  the  plough."  Minstrelsy  Border,  I.  Introd., 
Ixxix.  N. 

2.  The  rope  by  which  hay  is  fastened  on  a 
cart. 


Than  hastely 


He  suld  stryk  with  the  ax  in  twa 
The  aoyme  ;  and  than,  in  hy  suld  tha. 
That  war  with  in  the  wayue,  cum  out. 

Barbour,  x.  180,  US. 
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FoOT-SoAM,  «•  An  iron  chain  of  eight  or  ten 
feet  long^  extending  from  the  muzxlc  of  the 
plough,  and  fixed  to  the  joke  of  the  oxen 
next  the  ploogh,  Loth.,  Roxb. 

PROCK-SOAM,  M.  A  chain  fixed  to  the  yoke 
of  the  hindermost  oxen,  and  reaching  to 
that  of  the  oxen  before. them,  Loth.,  Roxb . 


SiL-O.  MCM,  any  thing  which  conjoins  two  bodies. 
IVoiwie  Botat  coiomissnram,  rel  id,  auod  duo  corpora 
coajangit.  It  also  signifies  a  naiL  Hence  soem-a,  to 
fiomaect.  Allied  to  theae  are  IsL  aaum-r,  a  nail,  aaum-a, 
coarangert;  Fr.  9ommiar8,  pieces  of  timber  fitted  to 
•aoiouier. 

80WM0NDS,  «•    A  summons,  LL.  pass. 

— >"  Ajid  in  special  the  aowmonds  of  Falkland  coal- 
iMwighes  and  offices,"  &c  Stewart'a  Ind.  to  Scots 
Aet%  p.  10. 

Fr.  temonee,  id.,  iemond-re,  to  summon. 

80WMPES,  s.  pi    [Traces.    V.  Sowme.] 

**  Sex  scoir  tuelf  sowmpes  for  drawing  of  cannonis, 
graa  ealTerinsis,  and  battardis.  Ane  greit  part  of  the 
Midis  sowmjMet  of  na  service,  thairfoir  must  be  provid- 
H  of  ntberis  new.**    Inventories,  A.  1578,  p.  230, 

rSOWNEl,  «•     A  sound,  a  loud  cry^  Barbour, 
Z.41L] 

SOWNIS,  9.      [Bran;    seeds    for    making 
sowens.] 

— "Actu  maid  anent  the  pi^ceis  of  soumis  and 
angjKshe  beir  to  be  putt  to  ezecutione.'*  Acts  Gha.  I., 
KI8I4,  voL  y.  182. 

A»  oonjoiiied  with  beir  or  barlej,  this  may  denote 
bran  ;  Fr.  son,  UL 

SOWP,  «.      [A  quantity  of  any  liquid;  a 
•   Migpple,  a  graith,  q.  v.] 

**  When  washiqg;  she  gives  the  clothes  her  Jh'st  sotep^ 
and  then  again  her  aeeond  sowp  ;  which  means,  first 
and  aeeond  washes  ;*;  Gftll.  Enc 

To  Sowp,  V.  o.     1.  To  soak,  to  drench,  to 
moisten ;  iowpit,  drenched,  S. 

Bs  than  the  sold  Menet  ouer  schipbard  slyde. 
Hear,  and  all  hys  weide  towpiC  with  seyia. 

'  Doug,  VirgU,  133,  27. 

S.  Metaph.  in  reference  to  grief. 

--Some  aae  telkonth  sege  I  saw  to  my  sycht, 
Swownaad  as  he  swelt  w&ld,  and  snwpit  in  site. 

Dfma,  VirgU,  Fiol  238,  a.  la 

I  hard  a  peteous  appeQI,  with  a  pure  mane, 
SmdpU  in  sorrow,  that  sadly  could  say, 
**Woes  mo  wieche  in  this  warld  wilsum  of  wane  I" 

HoulaU,  L  4w 

8*.  One  is  said  to  be  aowpit,  S.  who  is  much 
emaciated. 

Tent.  aotPp-ea,  intingere ;  A.-S.  np-a,  macerare ;  lyp, 
watering;  moistening. 

[SOWPH.    V.SouFF.] 
SOWKCUARGIS,  «.    Additional  charge. 

Thai  had  a  fellonn  earemess  : 
That  §o»rchargis  to  chargand  wes. 

The  Bruce,  xi.  458,  Ed.  1820. 

**Tliat  additional  charge  was  too  costly."    Fr.  and 


SO>rS-COACII,  a.  The  game  called  in  E. 
Hot  CockleSf  Loth. 

SOWSE,  «.  1.  "A  swinging  heavy  blow;** 
Gall.  Enc.     E.  souae.     V.  Soss,  a. 

2.  *^  Sometimes  a  load  ; "  ibid. 

SOW-SILLER,  a.  Hush-money ;  the  lowest 
kind  of  secret  service  money,  S. 

^  Most  probably  q.  Sough-siller,  from  A.-S.  9wig, 
silentinm,  and  Mol/er,  argent um,  q.  silence-money.  S. 
Sonch,  (q.  r.)  still  signifies  silence. 

SOW'S-MOU,  a.  A  piece  of  paper  rolled 
upon  the  hand,  and  twisted  at  one  end, 
[to  hold  groceries,  &c.],  Aberd. 

SOWSSEIS,  a.  pi.  "To  laubour  at  the 
aowaaeia  of  this  towne ; "  Aberd.  Reg., 
Cent.  16. 

Prob.,  an  error  for  FowMeis,  ditches.  It  may,  how- 
ever, relate  to  the  cares  or  concerns  of  the  good  town, 
from  Fr.  aoucie. 

[SOWSTER,  a.    A  sempstress,  Clydes.] 
SOWT,  «.     An  assault  in  war. 

Schir  Harie  Leis  wes  present  at  that  chaige  :— 
Cotton  and  Dvar  saw  the  $oict  at  laige. 
Sege  Edinburgh  Ccuttel,  Poenia  Sixteenth  Cent,  p.  191. 

It  is  also  written  Sawl,    V.  Salt,  «. 

To  SO  WTII,  ».  71.  «  To  ivy  over  a  tune  with 
a  low  whistle,"  GL  Burns. 

On  braes  when  we  please,  then, 

We'U  sit  and  eoxcih  a  tune  ; 
Syne  rhyme  tiU't,  we'll  time  tUn, 

And  smg't  when  we  hae  done. 

Burnt,  iii.  157. 

It  is  evidently  the  same  with  Souch  and  Sou/,  sense  3. 

[To  SOWTHER,  Souther,  v.  a.    To  solder, 

S.] 
SOY,  «•     Silk.     Fr.  aoye^  id. 

His  stockings  were  of  silken  soy, 
Wi*  garters  hanging  douiie. 

QUderoy,  RiUon't  S.  Songt,  il  24. 

It  would  seem  that  the  phrase,  tilken  tog,  ia  still 
pcaserred,  Dnmfr. 

E'en  little  maids,  wi'  meiUe  Joy, 

Flow'r  lawn  and  gauze  ; 
Or  clip,  wi'  care,  the  silken  tog 

For  ladies'  braws. 

Magne't  Olatgow,  p.  10. 

SOYME,  a.    A  rope.    V.  Sowme. 
[SOYN,  adv.     Soon,  Barhour,  iv.  126.] 
To  SOYNDA,  V.  a.    To  sec,  Shetl. 

This  may  seem  immediately  derived  from  Dan.  tgn-e^ 
to  appear,  or  from  Su.-G.  tgn,  IsL  tion,  the  power  of 
Tision. 

SoYNDECK,  SOYNDICK,  a.    The  eye,  Shetl. 

SOYNE,  a.    A  son ;  Aberd.  Reg. 

[SOYTOUR,  SoYTER,  Suiter,  s.  A  person 
appearing  in  a  court  of  law,  as  the  vassal  of 
another.     V.  under  SoiT.] 
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SPAADy  #•     A  spade,  Abcrd.    Dan.  8p€uid^ 
A.-S.  tpad^  id. 

[SPA ARIi,  «•     The  rectum  inUstinum^  ShetL] 
SPACEy  «.    Kind,  speeiea,    Fr.  especej  id. 

*'Coi»M]eriii|[  tlie  greit  skayth  and  inconTenieni 
quhilk  his  Maieatie — tiitteiiiB — throw  the  divcraitie 
and  choia  of  aindry  sport  of  money  carrent,  ftc.  Pro- 
oeadins,  aa  weill  appearis,  of  a  certane  presumptioun 
and  liDcrtio  asciyvit  be  aum  particular  personia  in 
reesauing  and  geving  furth  at  all  tymea  ail  jt/kicm  of 
gold  and  ailuer,  vpoon  aie  beich  pryces  as  may  best 
tend  to  their  awin  commoditie,"  ac.  Acta  Jas.  VL 
1691,  Ed.  1814,  p.  626. 

To  SPACE,  Spacer,  Spaceir,  v.  a.  and  n. 
1.  To  measure  by  paces,  S. 

S.  To  pace,  to  stride,  as  one  does  when  the 
mind  is  deeply  engaged. 


ii 


The  aaid  Mr.  (George  [  Wisheart  1  tpaeU  ape 
and  down  behind  the  hie  alter  mair  than  half  an 
boar,  hia  vcrie  cnnntenance  and  vibaee  declarit  the 
greif  and  alteratioun  of  his  mind."  Knox's  Hist.  p. 
48^  (ernm.  62.) 

[3.  To  keep  walking  up  and  down.] 

"  Of  this  sort  1  did  spaceir  vp  and  dounc  but  sleipe, 
the  roaiat  part  of  the  myrk  nycht.**    Compl.  S.,  p.  68. 

Lat.  tpaHar^  Belg.  ^mcier'tn,  id.  Ital.  »p(tcciare,  to 
walk  Tery  faat. 

Space,  b.    A  pace,  a  step  including  three 
feet,  S.B. 

"  The  biggeat  leanwa  there  for  felling  that  does  not 
exceed  one  spaee  and  one  half  in  breadth  from  the 
declirity  of  tne  brae  to  the  margin  of  the  water ;  but 
they  extend  sereral  pace*  in  length  along  the  margin 
of  it."    State,  Lealie  of  Powis,  ftc,  p.  102. 

[SPAE,  8.    V.  Spair.] 

To  SPAE,  Spat,  v.  n.    1.    To  foretell,   to 
divine,  to  foretoken,  S. 

For  tboch  icbo  jfM^Y  the  soith.  aod  maid  na  board, 
Qnhat  eoer  echo  said,  Troiania  trowit  not  ane  wourd. 

Doug.  VirgU,  47,  8. 

He  may.  If  wyly,  apae  a  fortune  riffht 

Shirreft  Poems,  p.  122. 
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Spai$  Tnto  ts  ane  ferefol  takm  of  wo. 

Doug.  VirgU,  80,  28. 

"Thta  woman,  if  she  be  a  witch,  bein^  the  Fowde's 
friend  and  near  kinswoman,  it  will  be  ill  ta*en  if  we 
haena  our /orlNMu  apaed  like  a'  the  rest  of  them.'* 
The  Pirate,  iL  182. 

2.  To  bode,  to  forebode. 

**8pae  well,  and  hae  well ;"  Ramsav's  S.  Prov.,  p. 
63.  tCelly  expl.  it  by  *'£ng.  I/oik  tre/t,  and  havt  ted  I. 
That  is,  hope  and  expect  good  things,  and  it  will  fall 
out  accordingly.*'    P.  290. 

My  ingenious  namesake  is  entirely  mistaken,  in 
asserting  that  spell  "is  the  real  word,  which,,  in  Scot- 
land, has  now  taken  the  form  of  kxxtc."  Popul.  Ball., 
ii.  27,  N.  He  also  expl.  apae-man  by  npell-man  ;  Ibid., 
i.  235.  It  is  perfectly  obvious,  that  these  are  from 
different  origins.  The  words  allied  to  »peU,  in  various 
dialecta,  sll  simply  signified,  to  declare,  to  narrate, 
without  the  slightest  reference  to  prophecy.  But  apae 
is  evidently  the  same  with  Isl.  th  tpae,  1  foretell,  Dan. 
a/Nia-er,  to  foretelL     Alem.  spaeh-en,  when  applied  to 
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the  mind,  primarily  signifies  to  consider;  then,  to 
investigate ;  and  last  of  all,  to  divine.  V.  Wachter. 
Aa  the  word  originally  means,  to  see  with  the  bodily 
eye,  he  views  this  as  the  radical  idei ;  referring,  in 
confirmation  of  his  opinion,  to  the  scriptural  designa- 
tion of  eeer  aa  given  to  a  prophet,  because  he  sees 
future  events,  in  dreams  and  visions,  as  in  a. mirror. 

Uenoe  the  Yoluapa,  an  ancient  work  containing  the 
Scandinavian  mythology,  received  its  name ;  from  roA i, 
art,  and  «/>a,  a  poem  or  speech ;  or,  according  to  others, 
VoUit  Sibvlla,  and  epa,  vaticinium.  Hence  aliio  Alem. 
spaeher,  tsl.  9jnti'-r,  Su.-U.  spctl\  a  wise  man ;  the 
name  originating  from  a  supposetl  knowledge  of  future 
events. 

Spae-Book,  8.    A  book  of  nccromancv. 

The  black  epae-hook  from  his  breant  he  took. 
Impressed  with  many  a  warlock  spell ; 

And  the  book  it  was  wrote  by  Michael  Si^ott, 
Who  held  in  awe  the  fiends  of  hell. 

MinsireUg  B>,nlcr,  U.  874. 

Spae-Craft,  «•    The  act  of  foi^etelling,  8. 

Suthe  I  forsie,  if  apae-craft  had, 
Frae  hethir-ronirs  sail  ryse  a  liul, 
Aftir  twa  centries  pas,  sail  he 
Revive  our  fame  and  meniorie. 

Ramaay^  Evergreen,  i.  136. 

lfapnt<roSl  ^od,  Le.,  if  it  Koid. 
Spaee,  «•     A  fortune-teller,  S. 

'*  Poor  Kate  Marshall— no  soe  low  as  to  make  versea, 
but  a  seller  o*  horn  spoons,  and  a  apHtr  o*  poor  folka 
fortunea."    Blaokw.  Mag.,  May  1820,  p.  161. 

Spaeixg,  «.    Act  of  prophesying. 

**  When  king  Jamea  ia  dead  yell  wear  the  crown ; 
but  I  wiah  ye  meikle  gude  o't,  for  ye  have  na  pay't  me 
y«t  for  that  grand  aptteing."    Spacwife,  i.  280. 

Spae-Wark,  8.     Prognostication,  S. 

— "There  waa  some  s/xic-icor^ffaed  on — I  aye  heard 
that ;  bat  aa  for  hia  vanishing,  llield  the  stirrup  my- 
■ell  when  he  gaed  away,  and  he  gied  me  a  round  half- 
crown.'*    Guy  Mannenng,  i.  185. 

Spaeman,  Spat3iax,    Spaman,    *.      1.   A 
prophet,  a  diviner,  a  soothsayer. 

The  ferefall  apaymen  tberof  prognosticate' 
Schrswit  chancis  to  betide,  and  bad  estate. 

Doug  VirgU,  145.  14. 

"The  apagmen  aaid,  thir  prodi<pes  signifyit  gret 
dammage  apperyng  to  Romania.**  ^Uend.  Cron.,  FoL 
40,  a. 

Hcnryaone  says,  that  Theseus 

— Quhill  he  lyvit  sett  hi.^  entencion 
To  fynd  the  cnifl  of  dirinacioun, 
And  lent  it  unto  the  apatnen  all, 
To  tell  before  sik  thingi.i  as  wald  fall ; 
Qnhat  lyfe,  quhat  dede,  qiihat  destyny  and  werde 
Ftevidit  were  to  ewery  man  in  erde. 

Traitie  ^  Orpheua  Kgng,  MomlUaa,  Edin.  1508. 

2.  In  vulgar  language,  a  male  fortune-teller, 
S.    Thus  it  is  expl.  by  Kelly,  p.  125. 

Isl.  apamadr  ;  Dan.  apaamand,  vatea. 

Spaewife,  Spayavife,  «.     A  female  fortune- 
teller, S. 

— ^An*  apae-urivea  fenying  to  be  damb. 

Ferguaaon'a  Pocaia, 
V.  Laxd-loupkr. 

"  Many  remembered  that  Annaple  Bailyou  wandered 
through  the  country  as  a  beggar  and  fortune-teller,  or 
apae-wife.**    Heart  M.  Loth.,  iv.  313. 
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This  ooiresponds  to  Itl.  sitahona,  Sw.  titaaqwiuHa, 
DuL  tpaakone,  q,  a  Apay-quean. 

SPAIO,  Spaeo,  8.    1.  A  skeleton,  Clydes. 

Teat,  wpaocht^  Mpobe^  Sil-G.  spoJ:,  apectrum,  phan- 
tMma  ;  supposed  to  be  formed  from  InL  pifX-f,  diaboli- 
eiim  phantesma. 

».  A  tall,  lank  person ;  also  Spaigin ;  Upp. 
Lanarks. 

[Spaioie,  Spaeoie,  *.'     Tired  feeling  in  the 
legs  from  walking,  Shetl.] 

Svaig  U  ezpl.  by  MacUggart,  "A  person  with  long 
ill-sbaped  logs."  Thus  the  sense  of  the  word  in 
Galloway  may  be  riewed  as  the  same. 

Gael,  and  Ir.  apait/^  "a  lame  leg,"*  Shaw.  C.  B. 
ygpaiy,  armi,  brachia.  Boxhom  gives  it  in  the  form  of 
f^payau, 

SPAIK,  Spake,  #.      1.    The  spoke  of    a 
wheel,  S.;  [ap^fawt^  Aberd.] 

On  quhelis  tpakis  speldit  ▼theris  hing; 

Doug.  Virgil,  186, 14. 

**  It  is  the  best  $palc  in  your  wheel ;"  Ramsay's  S. 
Pkov.,  pw  47. 

i.  A  bar  (or  lever)  of  wood. 


That  na  merchandis  gndis  be  renin  nor  spilt  with 
Ym^essonabill  Stollin  as  with  upahU,**    Acts,  Ja.  III., 
1466.   c   17,   £d.    1566^   i.e.,   as  being  driTcn  close 
together  by  means  of  wooden  levers. 
Tent,  tpeecie,  tpaeebe^  vectis ;  also  radios  rotae. 

3,  The  wooden  bars,  on  which  a  dead  body  is 
carried  to  the  grave,  are  called  apaiksy  S. 

*'The  marquis  son  Adam  was  at  his  head, — the  carl 
of  Murray  on  the  right  spaiX*,— Sir  Robert  Gordon  on 
the  fourth  9paH\"  Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  53. 
This  is  sometimes  <»lled  a  Handapaik, 
'f  When  our  friends  gathered  the  heads,  hands,  and 
other  parts  of  our  Martyrs*  bodies,  off  public  Ports,  to 
the  Magdalene-Chappie,  the  Magistrates  threatened 
them  ;  and  Presbyterian  Ministers,  who  had  accepted 
the  Duke  of  York's  Popish  Toleration,  and  who  were 
then  ministers  in  the  meeting  houses  of  Edinburgh, 
taeh  as  Mr.  D.  W.  and  H.  K.  Srown'd  upon  them,  say- 
hijc  '  Will  ye  never  be  quiet?'  And  for  that,  friends 
would  not  suffer  them  to  put  their  hands  to  a  hand- 
tpaik,  tho'  they  offered."    Walker's  Remark.  Passages, 

P-  1^- 
"  If  at  a  funeral  one  at  the  kand-gpakes  misses  his 

loot,  and  falls  beneath  the  bier,  he  will  soon  be  in  a 

ooffin  himself."    Gall.  Encycl.  vo.  Freets. 

4*  [&fetaph.  applied  to  classes,  professions, 
Ac] 

I  dreid  ye  »paii»  of  Spiritnalitie 

8aU  rew  that  ever  I  came  in  this  cuntrie. 

Lyndaaif,  S.  P.  R.,  il  207. 

The  term  is  still  used  in  a  similar  sense.  One  who 
has  been  hurtful  to  another  by  his  company  or  counsel, 
is  said  to  have  been  an  ill  ttpalk  to  him ;  perhaps  as 
-  pretending  to  give  support,  in  allusion  to  the  bar  of  a 
wheel,  or  as  we  speak  of  a  limb  of  the  church,  law,  &c. 
As,  however,  it  is  perhaps  as  frequently  pron.  spok*', 
there  may  possibly  be  an  allusion  to  one's  being 
haunted  by  an  eTil  spirit;  Teut.  apoocl,  a  ghost,  a 
hobgoblin. 


SPAIL,  *.     Gawan  and  Gol.  iii.,   26. 
Spale. 
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[SPAIL,  «.  1.  Amount,  quantity,  extent; 
as,  a  »pa%l  o'  wark,  Banff s. ;  £.  spelL 

2.  The  act  of  urging  with  energy  and  speed, 
ibid.] 

[To  Spail,  r.  n.  To  walk  or  work  with 
energy  and  speed,  ibid.] 

To  SPAIN,  Spane,  Spean,  r.  a.  To  wean, 
S.     To  spane  a  child,  to  wean  it,  A.  Bor._ 

"  Upon  the  said  shore  towards  the  west,  lyes  Elian- 
Nanaun,  that  is  the  Lambea  He,  wherein  all  the  lambcs 
of  that  end  of  the  countrv  uses  to  be  fed,  and  spained 
fra  the  yowis.**    Monroe  s  lies,  p.  38. 

Oerm.  npfn-en,  Bclg.  apeen-en,  id.  alxlucere  lac, 
ablactare ;  Een  kind  upeentn,  to  wean  a  child  ;  Isl. 
$nen-a,  admoveo  nberi  ;  from  Teut.  tqieen.  Germ.  8j>ene, 
Isl.  spena,  apine,  a  teat,  the  nipple. 

Spanna,  I  am  informed,  in  Gael,  signifies  to  wean  ; 
but  it  is  most  probably  of  Gothic  origin.    Hence, 

Spainino,  «.  The  act  of  weaning ;  also,  the 
time  when  a  child  has  been  weaned,  S. 

O.  E.  "SpanjfHfje  or  wenynge  of  children.  Ab- 
lactactio. — Spanyn  or  wanyn  chylder.  Ablacto.** 
Prompt.  Panr. 

Spaining-Brash,  8.  That  disorder  with 
which  children  are  often  affected,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  weaned,  S. 

SPAINYIE,  8.  A  .West  Indian  cane  used 
for  the  reeds  of  bagpipes,  hautboys,  and 
other  wind  instruments.  Weavers*  reeds  are 
also  made  of  it ;  Aberd.,  Lanarks. 

Named,  prob.,  from  its  being  brought  at  first  from 
the  Spanish  (S.  Spainyit)  West  India  islands.  Teut 
spangke,  however,  si^ifies  lamina.  Thus  the  name 
might  refer  to  the  thinness  of  the  wood  used  for  the 
purposes  mentioned  above. 

Spainyie-Flees.  Spanish  flies,  cantharides, 
S.    V.  Spaixyie. 

[Spainyie-Flee-Plaister.  a  fly-blister ; 
cantharides  plaster,  S.] 

[SPAIR,  Spare,  «.  The  opening  in  a  gown, 
petticoat,  skirt,  &c.,  S. ;  pron.  spae.  in 
Clydes.] 

To  SPAIRGE,  V.  a.  1.  To  dash;  as,  to 
gpaxrge  watery  S. 

2.  To  bespatter  by  dashing  any  liquid,  S. 

3.  Metaph.  to  sully  by  reproach,  S. 

An'  wart  a  true  guid  fallow's  get, 
A  name  not  envy  tpairgea, 

Buma,  iii.  05. 

4.  To  cast  a  wall  with  lime. 

"A  pairt  of  the  house  at  Lundy  was  pounted 
[pointed]  by  David  Bronnc,  sclater. — Att  this  timo 
also,  the  forepairt  of  the  house  was  ajKirg^d,  yrith  the 
tower-head."    Lamont's  Diary,  p.  156. 

Fr.  aapfrg-er,  to  besprinkle  ;  whence  ampergitt  a  holy 
water  stick  or  sprinkle.    Lat.  spargo,  aaperg-o. 
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Spairoe,  «.     1.  A  sprinkling;  or  the  liquid 
tbat  18  sprinkled  or  squirted,  S. 

S.  A  dash  of  contumely,  S. 

SPAIT,  Spate,  Speat,  9.  I.  A  flood,  an 
inundation,  S. 

— ^The  burne  on  »pait  hnrlin  rioun  the  bank, 
Vthir  throw  tne  wattir  brek,  or  tjtaU  of  flude, 
Ryfand  td  redt  erd,  an  it  war  wod. 

•  Doug.  VirgU,  4»,  17. 

I  now  behald,  ami  Tybris  the  greta  flude 

For  ffreta  haboandance  of  blade  on  apaU  woz  rede. 

Jbid,  165,  47. 

Wyntown  Applies  the  term  to  the  universal  deluge. 

In  this  chapiters  rede,  and  m 
The  arke  and  the  tjMite  of  Noe. 

CroH,  i.  Ruhr.  c.  8. 

Mr.  Macpherson  is  certainly  right  in  his  conjecture, 
that  $paU  vii.  5.  171.  should  be  read  as  »itat  (spot). 
Sense  cannot  otherwise  bo  made  of  the  passage.  For 
the  shallowness  of  the  river  must  have  been  removc<l 
by  a  s/Ni/e. 

The  term  occurs  in  a  mode  of  expression  analogous 
to  the  E.  one,  a  flood  o/Uun, 

And  doun  the  water  wi'  speed  she  rins, 
While  Uar§  in  »paUs  fa*  nist  frae  her  e'e. 

MinwlrtUy  Bonier,  I  174. 

It  is  also  written  Speat. 

— *' Through  a  great  ii/iecU  of  the  water  of  Dee, 
occasioned  by  the  extraordinary  rain,  thir  haill  four 
ihips  brake  loose/'  &c.    Spalding,  i.  59,  60. 

2.  A  great  fall  of  niin  ;  "  a  spait  o'  rain." 

"Spaii,  tpate,  a  torrent  of  rain  ;'*  Gl.  Sibb.  Mod. 
Sax.  speyte,  sipho,  siphon. 

A.  bor.  ** spait,  or  «/>y«l,  a  great  fall  of  rain,"  also 
"a  torrent ;"  OL  Brocket. 

3.  Metaph.  used  for  any  thing  that  hurries 
men  away  like  a  flood. 

€k>d  proves  them,  who  transported  with  this  spaife 
Of  madnesse,  basely  doe  crouch  down  liefore 
The  craftsnians  worke,  which  ou^ht  to  have  no  more 
Respect,  than  as  much  mettell,  timlier,  stouo, 
Appointed  tor  the  basest  use,  or  none. 

Mor^s  Tru£  Crucijixx,  p.  9L 

'*  Ye  know  that  youth  is  a  folly,  and  I  acknowledge 
that  in  my  younger  years  I  was  much  carried  down 
with  the  speat  of  it.'*  Hackstoun  of  Bathillet,  Cloud 
of  Witn. 

4.  Also  used  metaph.  for  fluency  of  speech,  S. 

"Eodemsensu — Cic.  dixit, ^umra  infjtnii;  Juvenal, 
imnemufoHs;  nos,  a  vpetU  of  laHtjuagc.'*     Rudd.  vo. 

fSw.  spetet,  to  distend,  spread  out ) 
Gad.  speld,    "a  great  river-floo<l ; "   Shaw.      But 
prob.  it  luhs  been  borrowed  from  the  low  country. 

[To  SPAIVE,  Speave,  v.  a.  and  n.      V. 

Sfave.] 

[SPAIVER,  s.    V.  under  Spare,  «.,  s. «.]  ' 

SPALD,  Spauld,  Spawl,  9.  1.  The 
shoulder.  Hence  S.  the  Bpnle-bane^  the 
shoulder-blade. 

The  remanent  of  the  rowan's  euery  wicht, 
In  popill  tre  branchis  dycht  at  lK>ynt, 
With  spaltiis  nakit  schene  of  oile  anoint, 


Aiiouu  tliare  setes  and  coUtia  al  atuiiy.N 
Tiiare  pla«:is  hint,  arniyit  for  the  nanys. 

Dong,  Virgit,  132, 1 

Nadatosque  Kumero* — Virg.  v.  135. 

Thou  puts  the  spaven  in  the  feider  spauld, 
Tbat  useth  in  the  hinder-hogli  to  be. 

Polwart,  H'atsoH's  Coll.,  ill  2& 

2.  Any  joint  or  member;  [pi.  apalds,  long 
bare  legs.] 

Sura  vthir  peronlour  caldronis  gan  vpset,— 
Vnder  the  spetis  swakkis  the  roste  iti  threte. 
The  raw  sptddis  onlanit  for  tlie  niulde  mete. 

Doug.  Virgil,  130,  47. 

Viscera  torrent.     Virg.  v.  103. 

Syne  soon  and  safe,  baith  lith  ami  spaid. 
Bring  hame  the  tae  haff  o'  my  souL 

Jtamsag*s  Poems^  ii.  201. 

Thus  we  Tttlcarlv  speak  of  lang  spauls,  8.  strictly 
referring  to  the  limbs. 

Fr.  eMjtaule,  C.  B.  gtjiofdf.,  the  shoulder.  L.  B.  sptdl-a, 
annus,  quasi  lamella  humeri.  Ihre  views  Fr.  eapaMle 
as  nulically  allied  to  Su.-G.  spiaell^  segmentuni.  It 
sometimes  denotes  a  small  portion  of  ground  ;  scgnien- 
tum  vel  portiuncula  agri,  a  corpore  suo  separati ;  from 
npiarl-a,  dividero. 

**  Readinff  the  spealot  sptde  bane"  of  a  leg  of  mutton 
well  scrapeu,  as  Sibb.  observes,  was  "anciently  a  com* 
mnn  mode  of  divination."  It  most  generally  prevailed 
in  the  Highlands,  and  it  is  not  yet  extinct.  After  the 
bone  is  thoroughly  scraped,  they  hold  it  between  them 
and  the  light ;  and  looking  through  it,  pretond  to  have 
a  representation  of  future  events,  as  of  the  arrival 
of  straugen,  battles,  &c.  This  species  of  divination 
the  Highlanders  call  Sleiuanachd*  V.  Pemumt*s  Tonr 
in  .S.,  1769,  p.  198. 

It  is  understood,  that  this  must  be  the  bone  of  a 
sheep  newly  killed.  Ono  special  obiect  of  intelligence 
is  the  future  stato  of  one's  nocks  and  herds,  Clydes. 

It  is  singular,  that  this  childish  8U|>er8tition  should 
be  obsencd  in  Affghanistan,  a  country  with  which 
Scotland  never  had  the  slightest  connexion.  V. 
Klphinstone's  Travels  in  Cabul. 

Bi^iGK  Spauld,  a  disease  of  cattle,  S.  synon. 

Quarter-illj  q.  v. 

'*Mr.  J.  Hq^  says, — that  it  [the  sickness]  is  the 
same  disease  with  the  Black  SimuM,  which  iirevails 
among  the  young  cattle  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  when 
the  grasses  fail,  and  they  begin  to  feed  on  fodder  and 
dry  nerbage."    Prize  Essays  Highl.  Soc.  8. 

[To  Spald,  Spauld,  t;.  a.  To  split,  lay  open; 
a  spaldin  hnife^  one  used  for  splitting  fishyS.] 

[To  Spalder,  r.  a.  and  ii.     V.  Spelder.] 

Spaldino,  «.    A  small  fish  split  and  dried,  S. 

And  there  will  be  portans  and  buckies. 
And  whyteUH  ami  spaldingA  enew. 

Blgthsoate  Bridid,  UenVs  Coll,,  IL  25. 
V.  Spbldixo. 

SPALE,  Spail,  Speal,  *.  1.  A  lathor  iliin 
plank  used  in  wooden  houses  for  filling  up 
the  interstices  betwi.xt  the  beams,  S.  1). 

Allied  to  Su.-G.  sjnaell,  sccmentum,  lamina;  from 
spiala,  to  cleave,  whence  Teut.  spaU-en,  lias  ht^n 
formed,  and  Dan.  Mfxilt'er,  id. 

2.  A  splinter  or  chip,  also,  a  shaving  of  wood, 
S*     Spa  lea,  spallSf  chips,  A.  Bor. 

Sum  iitikkit  throw  the  ootst  witli  the  s/nlis  of  tre 
Lay  )ra<(pand. —  Dotfg.  I'irgif,  2!»«J,  40. 

V.  Spaiu 
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**He  that  hews  above  his  head,  may  have  the  ^i^eal 
hXL  in  his  eye;*'  8.  Pro  v.  *'He  that  aims  at  things 
above  bis  power,  may  be  ruined  by  his  project.'* 
KeUj[,  p.  128. 

It  is  Uins  expressed  in  D.  Ferguson's  Ptov^ — 

He  that  hews  over  hie, 

Hie  $paU  will  fall  into  his  eye. 

It  ooours  in  another  S.  Prov.  ;  "  He  is  not  the  best 
Wright  that  hews  maist  Mpeah,**    Ibid.,  p.  14. 

It  is  sometimes  applied  to  metallic  substances,,  as 
denoting  the  splinters  which  fly  from  them,  when 
itnwk. 

1%e  gpalii,  sad  the  sparkis,  spedely  out  sprang. 

Oatean  and  Oot,,  ii.  2S. 

Bchir  Wawine,  wourthy  in  wail, 
Half  ane  span  at  ane  s/mU. 
Miare  hb  haroes  wes  hail. 
He  hewit  attanis. 

7Nrf.,iiL26. 

Kzpl»  "blow.**  GL    Sw.  fpiaela,  a  splinter. 
8peU$  O.E.  is  used  for  splinters. 

There  men  might  see  spears  fly  in  «y>e2Zf, 
And  tall  men  tumbling  on  the  soil. 

BattU  Flodden,  st  91. 

Fr.  upoffa  denotes  the  shavings  of  wood. 

Spalg-Hobn't,  adj.  Having  the  horns  thin 
and  broad,  Clydes. 

Sa.-G.  tpiaeil,  lamina.    V.  Spalk,  «. 

SPALENy  Man  of  spakn.  [Prob.,  defender, 
second.] 

'*  Mar  becomes  'man  of  tqtalen,  duelling,  and  revenew' 
to  Hnrdac,  excepting  allegiance  to  the  king."  Nov. 
UaO ;  Sir  Ja«  Balfour's  Papers,  MSS.  Harl.  Pinker- 
ton's  Hist.  Scot,  i.  102,  V. 

Ph>h.,  *'man  of  defence"  from  L.  R  naiion,  a 
kind  off  gallery,  woven  with  twi^s  in  the  form  of  a 
loof,  and  made  so  solid  as  to  repel  every  weapon  that 
falls  on  it.  V.  Bu  Cange.  Thus,  "  man  of  ^len  and 
doeUing,**  would  denote  one  bound  both  to  shield  his 
saperior,  and  to  fight  for  him. 

To  SPALLER,  v.  n.    To  sprawl,  Berwicks. 

Stt.42.  ^nxUi^  id.    Perhaps  by  transposition. 

SPALLIEL, «.    A  disease  of  cattle,  Lanarks. 

''Tlia  SpaRUt,  in  young  cattle,  is  sometimes  cured 
by  opening  a  communication  between  two  incisions 
made^  one  on  each  side  of  the  nart  affected,  and  fiUins 
it  «p  with  a  mixture  of  black  soap,  salt-petre,  and 
bruised  garlic."    Ure's  Hist.  Kutlierglen,  p.  191. 

Qa.  if  the  same  with  the  Black  spauld,  q.  Spaal-ill^ 

To  SPAN,  r.  a.  To  put  horses  before  a  wag- 
gon or  any  sort  of  carriage ;  a  Belg.  term, 
oeweL 

— "  We  made  a  bridge  of  our  small  cannon  with 
their  carnage,  being  placed  two  and  two  alongst  the 
river  at  an  eouali  distance  of  eight  foote  asunder, 
wbare  we  Uya  over  deales  betwixt  the  cannon  pass* 
ni^  over  our  own  infantrv  alongst  the  bridce ;  which 
being  passed,  and  the  deales  taken  off,  the  horses 
ipantua  before  the  cannon,  led  them  away  before  the 
'*    Monro's  Exped.  P.  II.,  p.  176. 


SPAN,  Spann,  8.    A  dry  measure  in  Orkney. 

"Sonthweidfuird  iij  d.  terre  uthale  land  an<  in  but- 
ter scat  j  span." — "In  butter  scat  uther  half  ipan." 
Rentall  Book  of  Orkney,  p.  4.  A.  1502. 

"Tankames  xij  d.  teire  uthall  land  an'  in  butter 
•oal  xj  $pann. — &  it  suld  be  j  leisp.  [leispund]  upoun 


ilk  span,  becaus  it  payis  nather  malt  scat  nor  butter 
scat  we  ken  nocht  quhy.**  Ibitl.,  p.  6.  V.  Lesh  fund. 
Su.-O.  upann,  mensura  aridonim,  continciis  dimidi- 
am  tonnae  partem.  In  Scania  the  term  signifies  a  pail 
in  which  water  is  carried ;  Dan.  wpana,  a  pail  or 
bucket. 

ToSPAN,  V.  «•    To  grasp.    V.  Spayn. 

To  SPANG,  V.  n.     1.  To  leap  with  elastic 
force,  to  spring,  S.;  spang  o'er^  overleap,  S. 

Sum  presis  thtk  the  wyld  fyre  in  to  slyng. 
The  arrowb  flew  tpanaandink,  euery  stryng. 

Doug.  VirgU,  318, 17. 

Fan  I  came  to  bim,  wi'  sad  wound 

He  had  nae  maughts  to  gang  ; 
But  fan  he  saw  that  be  was  Mtfe, 

Right  souple  con'd  he  tpang. 

Poems  in  the  Buchan  Dialect,  p.  9. 

But  when  they  spang  o'er  reason's  fence, 
We  smart  for  t  at  our  ain  expence. 

Bamsatf's  Poems,  ii.  386. 

"  ^^  'B^'*^  ^'^*'  9^1^  >'  ^  make  haste ;  *'  Clav. 
Yorks.     This  must  be  traiced  to  the  same  origin. 

A.  Bor.  **  Spang,  to  leap  with  elastic  force,  to 
spring  ;  *'  Gl.  Brocket. 

2.  In  an  active  sense,  to  cause  to  spring. 

— Hys  swyft  stedis  hufiis,  quhare  thay  went, 
Spangit  vp  the  bludy  sparkis  oner  the  bent. 

Doug,  VirgU,  421,  16. 

Rudd.  derives  this  word  from  span,  or  Ital.  spina* 
ere,  violenter  impellere.  But  he  has  not  observed, 
that  Isl.  spenn-a.  Germ,  s^tann-en,  signify,  to  ex- 
tend ;  spannende,  elasticity ;  spangen,  the  clasps  of 
a  book,  because  they  extend  from  one  side  of  it  to 
another.  The  latter  is  nearly  allied  to  the  most 
common  use  of  the  S.  word,  a  definite  intermediate 
space  being  generally  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
it ;  as,  Ne  spang'd  oer  the  burn  ;  he  lea|>ed  from  one 
side  of  the  rivulet  to  the  other,  i.e.,  he  included  the 
rivulet  within  his  leap.  Wachter  derives  spanne,  a 
span,  in  measurement,  from  the  r. 

To  Spang,  r.  a.     1.  To  grasp  with  both  hands 
.   put  together,  to  enclose,  S.     V.  Spayn, 
Span,  v.,  id. 

[2.  To  span,  to  measure  by  spanning,  Clydes.] 

Spang,   «.      1.  The  act  of  springing  with 
elastic  force ;  a  leap,  S. 

And  netheles  to  schate  he  was  begun. 
And  threw  ane  arrow  in  the  are  on  hycht, — 
That  lonsit  of  the  takill  with  ane  spang, 

Doug.  Virgil,  145, 10. 

2.  [A  smart  blmv,  ClydesJ     **  Scot,  also  we 
use  the  word  for  a  fillip,    Rudd.    V.  the  r. 

3.  The  act  of  grasping  with  both  hands ;  [a 
grasp,  a  span,  S.J 

Spangie,  8.  1.  A  game  played  by  boys  with 
.  marbles  or  halfpence.  A  marble  or  half- 
penny is  struck  against  the  wall.  If  the 
second  player  can  bring  his  so  near  that  of 
his  antagonist,  as  to  include  both  within  a 
apan,  he  claims  both  as  his.  [Spaxonie^ 
Banffs.] 

This  in  E.  is  called  Boss  out,  or  Boss  and  Span.  V. 
Strutt's  Sports,  p.  287.     Perhaps  the  £.  game  tpan-^ 
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eomiier,  or  span-faiihing,   was  orisiDally  the  same, 
alihoagh  described  differently.    V.  Johns.  Diet. 

2.  **  An  animal  fond  of  leaping ;  ^  Gall.  Enc. 

Spanoie-hewit,  *.    V.  under  Yeldrixo. 

Spako-tade,  «•  A  cruel  sport  among  chil- 
dren.  Gall. ;  Spangie-hewiif  synon. 

**Spang'iade,  a  deadly  trick  played  on  the  poor 
toad :  a  small  board  is  laid  over  a  atone,  on  the  one 
and  of  which  is  put  the  reptile  ;.the  other  end  is  then 
atmck  by  a  hard  blow,  which  drives  the  toad  into  the 
air,  and  when  it  falU  it  is  generally  quite  dead." 
GalL  Enc. 

Mr.  Brocket  gives  an  account  of  a  similar  barbarous 
■port  in  the  north  of  £. ;  Gl.  vo.  S}fontjfifw. 

To  Spanhew,  r.  a.  To  place  any  thing 
on  one  end  of  a  board,  the  middle  of  which 
rests  on  a  wall,  and  strike  the  other  end 
with  something  heavy,  so  as  to  make  it 
start  suddenly  up,  and  fling  what  is  upon 
it  violently  aloft,  Ettr.  For.  V.  Spangie- 
hewit. 

SPANGIS,  #.  pt.     Spangles. 

— ^And  on  hir  hede  a  chaplet  fresch  of  hewe, 
Of  nlamys  partit  rede,  and  quhite,  and  blewe  : 
Full  of  quaking  nMiiMtit  brycht  as  golcL 

Kinfi  i^ir,  ii.  27,  28. 

Tent  Mpanghe,  Isl.  apaung,  laniina.  Germ,  ipange, 
a  bracelet  or  locket. 

SPANG-NEW,  adj.    Applied  to  "any  thing 

2oite    new;     tpang-Jire-neWf    the    same." 
(all.  Enc. 

**  Spang-new,  quite  new.     North.**    Grose. 
This  appears  to  exhibit  a  more  ancient  form  of  the 
term  than  £.  Span-new,    V.  under  Split-new, 

[SPANHEW.    V.  under  Spang,  r.] 

•  To  SPANK,  v.n.  1.  To  move  with  quick- 
ness and  elasticity,  to  take  long  st<^s  with 
apparent  agility ;  to  spank  affy  to  set  off  in 
this  manner.  A  spanking  horse^  one  that 
moves  in  this  manner,  S. 

**  WiU  you  see  how  they're  tpanktn*  along  the  side 
&  that  green  upwith  T"    Saint  Patrick,  ii.  91. 

I  oockit  you  upo'  my  broir. 
An'  ipankit  of. 

Tarrant  Poemt,  p.  88. 

C.  R  yipanc'iaw,  to  bound  sharply. 

It  seems  to  be  a  frequentative  from  Spang,  v.  q.  v.  or 
allied  to  IsL  tpinka,  decursttare. 

2.  ^  To  sparkle  or  shine.  Teut.  spange^  lami- 
na;- Sibb.  Gl. 

[Spank,  s.  A  leap,  bound ;  also,  a  smart 
blow,  Clydes.] 

Spanker,  Spankie,  s.  1.  One  who  walks 
in  a  quick  and  elastic  way ;  also,  a  fleet 
horse,  S. 

"I  was  bred  a  horse-couper,  Sir  ;  and  if  I  might  live 
to  see  you  at  Whitson-tryst,  or  at  Stagshaw-l^iiik,  or 
the  winter  fair  at  Hawick,  and  ye  wanted  a  snanknr 
that  would  lead  the  field,  I'se  be  caution  I  wpula  sen'e   I 


ye  easy,  for  Jamie  linker  was  ne'er  the  lad  to  inipooe 
on  a  gentleman.'*    Waverlcy,  ii.  245,  246. 

Mr.  Todd  has  adopted  this  as  a  word  used  in  the 
north  of  E.,  properly  rendering  it,  *'A  person  who 
takes  long  steps  with  agility." 

2.  •*  Spanker^  a  tall  well-made  woman  ;"  Gall. 
Enc. 

3.  Spankers^  long  and  thin  legs,  S.     V.  the  r. 

Spakkeuino,  Spanking,  adj.  Nimble,  agile. 
A  ^^spankering  hizziej  a  tall,  nimble  girl ;" 
Encycl.  Gall. 

Spank Y,  adj.     1.  Sprightly,  frisking,  S. 

The  tpanly  heifers,  breathing  balmy  round, 
Egg  on  their  fury,  and  their  rage  provoke. 

Datidtoti's  SeaaouM,  p.  45. 

2.  Dashing,  gaudy,  S. 


Up  cam  twa  stHinl'v  countra  lairds 
upo  their  mli«ji  mountetl. 


Ibid,,  ^76. 


SPANKEK-NEW,  adi.  Quite  new,  never 
before  used,  Teviotd. ;  evidently  from  a 
common  source  with  Spang^'ueic. 

SPANYIE,*.     Spain. 

"  Basilides  and  Martialis  bischopis  of  Spanyle  being 
deposed,  maid  thair  anpcUatione  to  Stephanus  than 
bischopof  Rome,  and  aesyrit  to  be  restored  be  him." 
Nicol  Bume,  F.  86,  b. 

Spanye,  adj.  Spanish,  of  or  belonging  to 
Spain,  S.     V.  Spainyie. 

"  Item,  twa  namje  cloikis  of  bUk  freis  with  ane 
braid  pasment  of  gold. and  silvir."  Inventories,  A. 
1539,  p.  38. 

That  is,  cloaks  or  mantles  made  after  the  Spanish 
fashion.     The  term  is  still  used. 

Spanyeart,  s.    a  spaniel. 

The  cur  or  mtxsXw  he  haldis  at  smale  anale, 
And  culyeis  tpanytartia,  to  chace  partrik  or  quale. 
^  Dwg.  Virgii,  272,  2L 

This  has  the  same  origin  with  the  E.  desiniation  ; 
as  the  dog  is  originally  of  Spanish  breed.  V.  Jun. 
Etym. 

To  SPANYS,  17.  fi.  To  blow  fully,  applied 
to  a  flower. 

I  seek  the  sawoare  of  that  roA, 

That  spanysun.  tpredy^,  ami  evyre  sprj'ngis 

In  plesans  of  the  Kyng  of  Kyagis. 

Wyntotfm,  i.  Prol.  127. 

Chaue.  spanniahing,  Fr.  espanouiasement,  the  full 
blow  of  a  flower,  Tyrwhitt.  Ihre  views  the  Fr.  v. 
espantmir  as  allied  to  Su.-O.  apann-a,  to  extend. 

•To  SPAR,  Sper,  v.  a.     To  shut,  to  fasten  a 

door,  by  means  of  a  bar  of  wood  called  a 

bolt,  S.     [A.-S.  sparrianj  id.] 

O.  E.  Speryn  or  shyttyn,  clauda — Speryn  or  cloayn 
within.  Includo.— A;>^ryn  or  shcttyn  with  lokkys. 
Sero.  Obaero."  Prompt.  Parv.  Hence  "  Sjterelt  or 
closell  in  shettinge.     Firmaculum."    Ibid. 

A-Spar,  A-Spar-waies,  adv.  In  a  state  of 
opposition,  against,  S.  B.  To  set  one*s  foot 
a^spar,  to  oppose  any  thing,  S.  B. 
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Quo'  J«ainr»  I  tliiuk,  'omaii,  ye're  in  the  rigbt ; 
8ti  yoar  net  ay  a  spar  to  thu  Hptnuing  o't 

Am^,  i2oM'«  aHenore,  p.  135. 

**He  thAt  woald  atand  to  tbo  end,  must  haue  his 
wl  a  Mpar-waifM,  he  must  not  atand  on  a  slippery 
plaes^  Bor  on  one  foote  only,  hat  be  must  haue  a  sure 
mmmdt  mmI  most  stand  on  both  his  fe'ete,  and  eucry 
fool  Bvst  haoe  the  own  ground-stone  to  stand  on,  and 
tha  fini  groand  is  the  gospell  of  Jesos  Christ.'*  Rol- 
kek  M  2  Thes.,  p.  llfi. 

Fsrliaps  from  Germ,  ge^perrf,  straddling ;  or  from 
K.  SPOT,  to  close,  to  shut,   because  denotmg  oppoei- 


tioB ;  o.  osing  one's  foot  as  a  «/xir,  or  bar,  in  the  way 

SPAKE^ «.      1*  An  opening  in  a  gown  or 
petticoat. 

"That  parte  of  weemens  claiths,  sik  as  of  their 
or  petticot,  quhilk  under  the  belt,  and  before 
_  eommonlv  is  called  the  $pare,**    Skene,  Verb. 

ADied  to  Sa.-G.  sparr-a^  to  open,  to  expand  ;  Tent. 


2.  The  slit  or  opening,  formerly  used  in  the 
fofepart  of  breeches,  S.  spaiver,  S.  B. 

Ol  Bb  "^/»eirreof  a  garment.  Cluniculum.  Manu* 
hiui.  Manalia."  Prompt.  Parv.  Cluniculum  is 
e^L  **m9pajfre  of  a  woman's  kyrtell ; "  Ort.  Vocab. 

♦  SPARE,  adj.     1.  ^*  Biirreu,"  Gl. 


tothir  drew  hym  on  dreigh  in  deme  to  the  dure  ; 
Hyit  hyn  hard  thron  the  ball  to  hln  batknay. 
And  9p&A  hym  on  spedely,  ou  the  spare  mure. 

OauHtH  and  OoL,  L  9. 

U  BUght,  however,  signify  wide,  extensive ;  from 
sperT'em^   eztendere,    whence   s^tarrwtU^    late 


2.  This  term  is  still  used  to  denote  what  is 
lent  or  meagre* 

A  Bsfaa  mou'd  maiden  jimp  an*  spare, 
Mislook  a  fit  for  a*  her  care. 

MorismCt  Poems,  p.  25. 

To  SPARGE,   r.  a.      To  dash,   &c.      V. 
Spaikob. 

To  Spahqeon,  v.  a.    To  plaister.     . 

**  Boi  the  prophetis  of  it  tpargeonit  thaim  with  nn- 

*  tesspsrit  morter,  a^ing  vaniteis,  and  propheciing  leis 

«Bto  thaim,  sayand.  The  Lord  hes  said  this,  quhen 

the  Lofd  hes  not  snokin.**     Winyet's  First  Tractat. 

Keitib's  Hist.,  p.  209,  App.     Plaiater\L  or  did  over, 

Mais. 

Peilttps  formed  from  Fr.  aupcrsion,  or  Ital.  aspersione. 
This  ▼.  had  the  form  of  Spanjtt  in  O.  E.      **Spar' 

getgu  or  peinctyne.    Gipso.    Limo."     Prompt.  Parv. 

*«4p«i9rtfw0«  of  wallis,  Litura."    Ibid. 

SPARGINER,  Sparoiter,  s.    A  plasterer. 

'^Oonteaning  the  priviledgea — of — taking  in  wndcr 
thair  libertie  the  haill  friemen  of  masonis,  boweris, 
oowparn^  glassinwrycbtis,  stockcris  of  gunnes,  sjKir- 
ginait^  painteris,  ftc,  in  the — burgh  of  the  Cannogait." 
Acta  C9ia.  JU  Ed.  1814,  V.  651. 

'^  SPARK,  9,     1.  r^l  spark  in  the  hause,  used 

metaph.  for  a  thirsty  desire,  or  liking  for 

sirong  drink,  S.] 

It  IB  used  in  this  sense  in  the  S.  Prov.,  "  The  smith 
has  ay  » tpsirk  in  his  haise  [r  hawse].*'  -  Kelly,  p.  334  ; 


a  mode  of  accounting  for  want  of  sobriety  from  the 
nature  of  a  man's  occupation. 

Of  a  woman  a«ldictvil  to  intemperance  it  is  said, 
"She's  the  smith's  dochter,  she  has  a  spark  in  her 
throat;"  Loth. 

Hence  the  phrase,  applied  to  a  smith,  io  mfnd  the 
spark  that's  In  his  house. 

That  ye  may  ne'er  Im  scant  o*  bnuu. 
To  synd  the  suarili:  that'll  i'  yer  hause ; 
That,  as  y«  blaw  your  smithy  Are, 
A^wllo  may  your  wit  tnsuiru,  Ice 

O,  TurnbuiCs  Poet  Rtfays,  p.  190. 

2.  A  ckar  spark  on  the  wick  of  a  candle  is 
supposed  to  signify  the  speedy  arrival  of 
a  letter  to  the  person  to  whom  it  points, 
Teviotd. 

Sparks  from  the  fire  are  viewe<l  as  foreboding  a 
vexatious  controvensv  to  the  person  on  whom  they 
alight.    They  are  called  sharp  tcords,  Teviotd. 

3*   A  very   small  diamond,  ruby,   or    other 

frecious  stone  is  called  a  spark;    whether 
rom  its  shining  quality,  or  from  its  minute- 
ness, seems  doubtful,  8. 

"  Ane  litlc  targett  ou  his  Majesties  bouatt  that  was 
se!it  to  him  be  the  Queue  of  Kti.!i<;Iand,  sett  with  litle 
diamantis  and  sparkle  of  rubyis."  Inventories,  A. 
15^4,  p.  315. 

4,  A  spirt,  a  jet ;  as,  **  a  spark  o'  dirt ;"  also, 
the  spot  on  clothes  produced  by  mud,  &c.,  S. 

5.  A  small  particle  of  any  thing,  8. ;  npplied 

also  to  liquids  of  any  kind,  S. 

'It  oocurs  in  this  sense  in  a  poem  more  than  two 
centuries  old. 

An<l  syne  he  het  the  milk  our  het, 
And  sorrow  a  spark  of  it  wouUl  y>Tne. 

BanwU^HS  Poans,  p.  217,  st  9. 

Hence,  probably,  A.  Bor.  "  Sparkey  or  sparkled, 
spotted,  sprinkled  :  a  nparkey  cow.  He  sparkled  the 
water  all  over  me."    Grose. 

[Allied  to  sftarge,  to  scatter ;  but  the  primary  sense 
is  obtained  from  the  crackling  of  a  fire-brand,  which 
throws  out  sparks;  Isl.  spraka,  Da,n.  spra'jf^  to  crackle; 
hence,  to  scatter,  to  throw  about.  Then,  sparks  being 
small  portions  of  the  thing  burning  gives  the  secondary 
sense  of  a  particle,  a  snot,  a  specie ;  for  a  spark  very 
soon  becomes  a  speck  of  dust.  This  sense  is  common 
in  S.  ;  for  we  have  a  Hpark  o'  fire,  a  spark  o'  dirt,  a 
spark  o'  drink,  a  spark  o*  sense ;  and  it  exists  in  £. 
in  *a  spark  of  courage.'] 

To  Spakk,  r.  a.  and  m.     1.  To  bespatter,  S. 

So  lane  feild  hiA  gousty  body  tuke, 

That  Kr  on  bredf.  oucr  spred  was  at  the  plane, 

Hui  armour  sparkit  with  his  blmle  and  brane. 

Doug,  Virg,,  305,  13. 

He  also  uses  it  with  the  prefix. 

— The  sLavne  bodyis  away  with  thanie  did  cary — 
With  blucle  bgsjfark'it  vlssage,  hede,  and  hals. 

Ibid.,  228, 1. 

2.  To  soil  by  throwing  up  small  spots  of  mire; 
as,  **  You're  sparkin  a'  your  white  stock- 
ings,*' S. 

3.  To  scatter  thinly ;  often  applied  to  seeds, 
as,  '^  Shall  I  spark  in  some  of  thai  grass 
seeds  ?"     Moray. 
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The  r.  Menis  to  have  had  the  same  signification  in 
O.  E.     **Spartgm.     Diaperga"     Prompt.  Parr. 

Yorka.  **  io  sitarkU  away^  to  dispdrso,  spend,  waste," 
■applies  us  with  a  dimin.  from  this  v.  V.  Ray's 
Lett.,  p.  337.  O.  E.  **  Sparlelingi'  abrode.  Disjier- 
•io.**    Prompt.  Parv. 

PMliapB  we  discorer  a  vestige  of  the  origin  of  this  v. 
in  Isl.  tprtbOy  macnU.  Lat.  »parg^rf  has  undoubtedly 
had  a  common  origin.  Shall  we  view  the  tenu  as  hav- 
ing any  affinity  to  Sw.  spark-a^  to  kick,  q.  to  throw  up 
the  mnd  ? 

It's  Spabkin,  v.  impert.  It  rains  slightly^ 
S. ;  synon.  with  It*B  ajntterin* 

[Sparkit,  part,  adj.    Bespattered,  spotted,  S.] 

Sparkle,  «.    A  spark. 

"  We  doe  often  feele  the  MjtarkffM  of  the  fire  npon 
our  own  bodies.'*  Exhortation,  Kirks  of  Christ  in  S. 
to  their  Sister  Kirk  in  Kdiuburgh,  1624,  p.  I. 

Sparklit,  part.  adj.  S|ieckled,  S. ;  sparkled^ 
A.  Bon  id.    Y.  Spukckled. 

SPARLING,  Spirlixo,  «.  A  smelt,  S.  A. 
Bor.  It  is  sometimes  called  apurlingj  E. 
Salmo  eperlanus,  Linn. 

"The  smelt  or  §pariinff,  a  very  rare  fish,  is  also 
foond  in  the  Cree.  It  is  found  only  in  one  other  river 
in  Scotland,  viz.  the  Forth  at  Stirling."  P.  Minnigafi', 
Kirkendb.  Statist.  Ace.,  vii.  54. 

"Spirinchns  Schoufeldii,  Eperlanus  Kondelctii, 
Nostratibns  a  Spirling,  Anglis  a  Smelt."  Sibb.  Fife, 
p.  125. 

"They  have  a  very  particular  scent,  from  whence 
is  derivea  one  of  their  English  names  Hmelt,  i.e.,  smell 
it.  That  otSparling,  which  ia  nsed  in  Wales,  and  the 
North  of  England,  is  taken  from  the  French  Ejterian,** 
Penn.  ZooL,  iiL  265. 

The  etymon  here  given  of  muU  seenn  faiiciful.  For 
ttsA.-S.  name  is  the  same.  Seren.  derives  it  from 
Sn.-6.  smaa,  smal,  parvus,  exilis.  The  Genu,  name 
is  spring,  ipierimg  ;  Lat.  ^perlan-u*. 

[SPARLS,  s.  pi.  The  coarse  parts  of  beef 
sowed  up  in  one  of  the  intestines,  a 
sausage,  ohetl.] 

To  SPARPALL,  Sparpell,  Spekplb,  r.  a. 
To  disperse,  to  scatter. 

The  thikcst  sop  or  rout  of  all  the  prfi^, 
Thare  as  mabt  tary  was,  or  he  wald  ccis, 
This  Lansus  all  to  tparnellit  and  inuiuli.H. 

Doug,  Vinjii,  331,  45. 

— He  his  lyfe  hax  gpe.ulU  in  the  are. 

Ibid.  386,  23. 

v.  a]«>  Acto  Ja.  VI.  15S7,  c.  100,  Skene, 

Fr.  ttparpill'tr^  id.  Wicklif  uses  dhperplUl^  dis- 
parpoilia,  in  the  same  sense. 

*'  If  an  hous  be  diAparftoilid  on  it  self  thilke  house 
mai  not  stonde.*'    Mark  lii. 

Suarple  here  and  there,  Segrego,  sejnngo,  spargo; 
Hnloet.    V.  Sperfle. 

SPARROW-BLASTET,  part.  pa. 

**  'Eh  !  Megsty  me  I  I*m  ftparroic-hlaatft!^  exclaim- 
ed the  Leddy, — lifting  up  both  her  hands  and  eyes  in 
wonderment."    The  Entail,  iii.  25. 

SPARROW-DRIFT,  s.  The  smallest  kind 
of  shoty  used  in  shooting  small  birds^  Roxb. ; 
q.  '*  what  men  let  dme  at  apanvwsJ* 


SPARROW-GRASS,  «.  A  plant ;  the  com- 
mon corruption  of  the  proper  name  aapara^ 
yiw,  S. 

To  SPARS,  r.  a.    To  spread,  to  propagate. 

— "Aroongis  quhome  was  Johiine  Kogcr,  a  Black 
Frier,  godlie,  leiniit,  and  ane  that  fniitfuUie  preichit 
Chriat  Jeans,  to  the  comfort  of  mouy  in  Aiiffus  and 
Meamis,  quhome  that  blood ie  man  rCar«linal  Beaton] 
had  eauait  murthcr  in  the  ground  of  the  Sey  Tour  of 
St.  Androis,  and  then  causit  to  cast  him  over  the  craige. 
tparnimg  a  fals  bruit,  that  the  said  Johnne,  seiking  to 
flie,  had  brokin  his  awin  craige."  Knox's  Hist.,  p.  40» 
41. 

Lai.  »parg-Ot  apars-um,  id. 

Spars,  Sparse,  adj.  Widely  spread ;  as, 
"  Sparse  writing "  is  wide  open  writing, 
occupying  a  large  space,  S.     V.  the  r. 

To  SPARTLE,  r.  n.  I.  To  move  with 
velocity  and  inconstancy,  S.B.     V.  Sprin- 

KIL. 

DuckM  a  naiMock-hnnting  'scour  the  boe. 
And  iiowiieads  spartU  iu  ths  oozy  rIosH. 

Davidton's  Season*,  p.  12. 

2.  To  leap,  spring ;  to  splutter,  kick.  Gall. 

On  the  bank 

The  yellow  captive'M  flung,  a  tpartiin  sight 

Ibid.,  p.  90. 

*'Spar1le,  to  kick  with  the  feet,  to  paw;'*  Mac- 
taffsafta 
Tent.  sperUl-en,  agitare  sive  mortare  manus  pedea- 

Sine;  et  palpitare  ;  Bclc.  SiHwUf-en,  "to  shake  one'a 
eggs  to  and  fro.  to  kick  to  and  fro."  Sewel ;  Stt.-G. 
apraHl-a,  palpitare,  Ihi*e ;  to  aprawl,  Seren. 

SPARWORT,  8.      Cloth  for  covering  spars. 

••  Item,  for  4  elne  and  ane  halve  of  tartane,  for  a 
gpancort  aboun  his  [my  Lonle  Prince's]  credill,  price 
elne  lOs.    2    5    0."    Borth wick's  Brit.  An tiq.,  p.  U2. 

This  evidently  means  cloth  for  covering  the  ^pars  of 
a  cradle.  There  is  probably  an  error  in  orthogranhy. 
—  Wort  may  be  corr.  from  Teut.  ttaerde,  a  guanl,  or 
Su.-G.  ward  (pron.  word)  a  hedce.  It  seems  to  be 
formed  like  cod-wart,  i.e.,  that  which  wards  or  cover* 
a  pillow. 

SPASII,  «.    Thefoot,  S.  B. 

But  wauk*nin,  than  my  8pn.<ih  I  lifte«t, 
Frae  place  to  place  for  him  I  sifted. 

Taylor's  Poems,  p.  181. 

SPAT,  8.    Spot,  place,  S. 

Far  up  in  the  air,  abutie  their  heads, 

A  spat  in  the  lift  sae  bhie. 
The  lavoric  chirlit  hU  cantie  san?. 

BaUad,  Edin.  Mag.,  Oct.  1818,  p.  82/. 

Spatcii,  8.  A  large  spot;  a  patch  or 
plaister,  S. ;  same  with  E.  patch. 

SPATE,  8.  A  flood,  an  inundation.  V. 
Spait. 

Spattle,  8.  Apparently,  a  slight  inunda- 
tion, (].  a  little  8paitf  Duinfr. 

"The  coal  or  dam  of  Bankend-Mill  pens  the  water  5 
feet  6  inches  ;  consequently,  if  this  were  removed,  and 
the  channel  above  widened  and  dec|>encd,  and  tlie  loops 
cut  off  when  ncccssar}'.  the  water  might  be  reduced  in 
dry  seasons  4  fcvt  within  bank,  which  would  render 
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tiM  meadows  more  firm  and  dry,  and  carry  off  small 
tunUltM  oi  rain,  without  damaging  the  crops."  Agr. 
Bnrr.  Dnmfr.,  p.  496u 

SPATHIE,  s.  A  spotted  river-trout,  Perths., 
Kinross;  S.  spat^  Teut.  BpoiUy  macula, 
9poti->enf  aspergere  macults. 

SPATRILS,  9.     1.  Oaitersi  or  spatterdashea^ 

Roxb. 
S.  Applied  to  the  notes  used  in  music,  ibid. 

Thy  flats,  and  sharps,  and  rests,  snd  nst'rals, 
Wf  figures,  dots,  and  mystic  tpatrUs^ 
Tho'  some  fa'  tight  their  bow  o'er  s'  trails. 

And  hit  them  fair. 
I  ken  the  notes  wi'  tails  and  nae  tails. 

Bat  little  mair. 

A.  Seoifs  Poeuu,  To  hit  FiddU,  p.  22: 

SPATS^  $.  pL  1.  Abbrev.  of  the  E.  spatter- 
dashtif  S. 

S.  Black  tpatSf  a  cant  term  for  irons  on  the 
legs,  Ang. 

**Gin  he  hidna  the  biaek  tpata  on,  I  aid  apen  the 
door- a  wee  thing  cannier."    St.  Kathleen,  iv.  iii. 

SPATTDLL,  *.    Spittle. 

*'  O^le,  salt,  tpatlilt,  and  sic  lyke  in  baptisms  ar  hot 
mennia  innentioanis."  Acta  Mary,  1560;  £d.  1814,. p. 
533. 

A.S.  tpatAl,  9poii,  aaUra,  sputum ;  tpad-an,  spuere, 
spall'iant  pittssare. 

[SPATTLE,  9.    Dimin.  of  apate,  q.  v.] 

To  SPAVE,  Spaive,  Speave,  r.  a.  and  m. 
To  spay,  Galloway;  applied,  like  the  E. 
term,  onljr  to  female  animals,  as  queya^  or 
she-pigs. 

''When  ent^  or  tpavtd^  thev  then  with  us  obtain 
the  name  of  heifen."  P.  Twyneholm,  Kirkcndb. 
Statist.  Aoe.,  xr.  85. 

A.  Bor.  $ptave^  id.  S.  tpay^  Lat.  tpad-o^  GaoL  tpoth" 


2.  To  bear  the  operation  of  spaying,  Gall. 

'*A  ^onng  oow  with  calf,  that  is  to  say,  an  open 
fMejf,  wiU  not  9peave  ;  neither  will  a  cow  that  has  had 
a  cuf,  nor  twin  female  calves.**    GaU.  EncycL,  p.  432. 

Spateb,  Spaiver,  «•    1.    One  who  spays 
animals,  S. 

**SpiU9€r*,  persons  who  apaive  cattle  ;*'  GalL  Eno. 
[2.  The  flap  or  opening  of  trousers,  S.] 

SPAULs  9.    1.  A  limb.    V.  Spald. 

2.  A  feeble  stretching  of  the  limbs,  Clydes. 

To  Spaul,   v.  ft.      To  push  out  the  limbs 
feebly,  as  a  dying  animal.     V.  Speld. 

Spa  WLDROCiiiE,  adj.    •*  Long-legged ; "  Gall. 
Encycl. 

A  wee  taet  o*  sool  was  no  to  he  seen, 
Kor  ane  taamdrochy  lang-Iegged  flea. 

^       •    »        /6ur.,p.412. 

To  SPAYN,  Span,  v.  a.    To  grasp. 

— Newys  that  stalwart  war  and  sqitsr. 
That  wont  to  tpagn  grvt  sperls  war. 


Swa  apajfnyt  arifl,  that  men  mycht  se 
FuU  oft  the  hyile  love  on  the  tre. 

itarftoMi*,  ill  682,  MS. 

Le.,  grasped  oars.      Doug,  uses  it  in  the  same  sense  ; 
q.  to  inclose  in  the  $pan, 

*  To  SPEAK.  1.  To  apeak  tVi,  tu  make  a 
short  call  for  one  in  passing ;  as,  *'  I  apak 
in,  and  saw  them,  as  I  cam  by,"  S. 

[2.  To  Speak  to,  to  rebuke,  chastise ;  as,  ^  My 
lad,  rU  apeak  to  ye  for  that,''  Clydes.] 

3.  To  apeak  wC  or  mth^  to  meet  in  a  hostile 
manner,  to  give  battle  to. 

*'  Montroee — considered,  that  if  he  suffered  himself 
to  be  attacked  both  before  and  behind,  he  might  run  a 
riaque;  therefore,  instead  of  marching  forward,  he 
turned  about,  and  went  to  apeak  wU/i  Argyle."  Guthry's 
Mem.,  p.  178. 

This  Dears  some  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew  idiom, 
when  those  who  met  with  a  hostile  intentino  were  said 
to  "look  one  another  in  the  face,"  2  Kings  xiv.  8,  11. 

4.  Speakf  equivalent  to  attend^  hearken;   q. 

*  give  me  speech  with  you,  S. 

Speak-a- Word-Room,  a.     A  parlour,  S. 
Speakable,  adj.     Affable,  courteous,  S. 
SPEAL,  Spel,  a.    Play,  game,  S.A. 

Then  tye  your  crampets,  Glenbuck  cries, 
Prspaie  ye  for  the  tjpeoL  — 

David9on*a  Sea$on»,  pi  163. 
v.  Bo2iarBL. 

SPEANLIE,  adv.     [Openly,  boldly.] 

The  Paip  wyislie,  I  wis,  of  wirscbip  the  well, 

Gawe  him  his  braid  bennesoun,  and  baldlie  him  bade, 

That  he  suld  speanlie  speik,  and  spair  nocht  to  spell. 

Houlaie,  L  S,  MS. 

Germ,  jpaim-eii,  apan-en,  Su.-G.  s^na-a,  to  extend. 

The  term  apeatde  occurs  ibid.  st.  11. 

Syns  belyve  s^nd  the  lettren  into  sere  landis. 
With  the  Swallow  so  swift  in  speanU  cxpremit 

Here  it  may  signify  Spani^ihf  as  denoting  that  the 
letters  were  txprtuM  or  written  in  that  language ; 
from  Fr.  eitpagnole^  id. 

SPEARMINT,  Spearmext,  a.    Peppermint, 

S. 
SPEAT,  *.    A  flood.    V.  Spait. 

[SPEAVIE,  *.    The  spavin,  Shetl.] 

SPECIALL,  a.  A  particular  or  principle 
person. 

**  Montrose— goes  to  Birkenbog,  a  main  covenanter, 
where  he  and  some  apecialU  were  quartered."  Spald- 
ing, ii.  301. 

Specialitie,  Specialte',  a.  Favour,  par- 
tiality. 

"  Our  souerane  lord  sail  with  the  anise  of  bis  counsall 
see,  and  limmit  to  the  parteis  contcndand  a  competent 
Juge  qnhilk  sail  minister  justice  to  all  partcis  but 
tpeaalitk,"    AcU  Ja.  IV.,  1493,  IV.  233. 

L.B.  tpwialU-at,  ami  tie  particuliere ;  Du  Cange. 

Fr.  apecktliU,  particular  expression. 

SPECK,  a.     Blubber ;  the  fat  of  whales,  S. 

Su.-G.  apaeh^  id.  arvina,  lardum;  A.'S.  s/no,  "lar. 
du'm,  bacon,**  Somner ;  Teut.  $peck,  id. ;  Belg.  toalcuch- 
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9pdtf  blubber ;  IbL  «|m(»  pinguecla  vel  lardum  balcna- 
nim ;  VereL 

SPECKS,  Si'ECTs,  9.  pi.  Vulgar  ab- 
brev.  of  Spectacles. 

Wban  ilka  ane  took  it,  aa*  ilka  ane  lookit. 

An*  Uka  aue  ca'd  it  a  comical  bane  ; 
To  the  mlljer  it  goe^,  wha,  wl'  npecls  on  bis  nose, 

To  hae  an*  to  view  it  wati  womlerous  fain. 

iiogy's  MountaiA  Bard,  p.  22. 

SPECTACLES  (of  a  fowl),  s.  pi  The 
merry  thought,  S.     V.  BuiL. 

Every  one  ia  acqaainiecl  with  the  playful  use  of  the 
merry-thought  among  voung  people,  umler  the  pre- 
tence of  learning,  by  the  aluire  that  falls  to  each  of 
those  who  break  it  between  them,  which  of  thu  two 
■hall  be  first  married.  This  ia  a  vestige  of  an  ancient 
mode  of  divination,  practised  by  the  Scandinavians. 

Rudbeck  informs  us  that  the  Earth  was  worshipped 
by  having  geese  sacrificed  to  her ;  and  that  the  ancient 
Borthem  nations  were  m'ont,  in  the  beginning  of  winter, 
not  only  to  sacrifice  the  ^poose,  but  l>y  means  of  the 
cartilaginous  substance  on  its  breast,  to  divine  whether 
they  were  to  have  a  severe  or  a  mild  winter  ;  "which 
fpedes  of  divination,**  he  adds,  "  although  without  any 
mixture  of  superstition,  ia  notwithstanding  stiU  most 
vainly  followed  by  the  vulvar  of  our  country."  Atlant., 

[SPEDDART,  8.    V.  Spbedaut.] 
SPEDDIS,  *.  pi.    Spades. 

"Item,  certane  anld  spftMn  nocht  schod.'*  In- 
ventories, A.  15G6,  p.  170. 

SPEDEiy  s.  and  v.  S|)eedy  to  speed.  To  cum 
spetUf  to  have  success.  To  spede  handy  to 
make  haste,  to  dispatch. 

To  spede  hand^  to  make  haste,  to  dispatch. 

1  sen  the  leme  in  quhat  woanli.<«,  quhat  way 
Thou  may  eitm  spetlr,  ami  haue  the  hale  ouerb.ind, 
Twiching  thin  instant  mater  now  at  hand. 

Ihuff.  Virgil,  241,  22. 

^Tbe  Rntulianis  all  fall  glaid  and  gay-:- 

Byne  tped  thare  hoHtl,  ami  made  thame  for  the  fycht. 

Doug.  VirgU,  417,  24. 

S^jteid  hand,  roan,  with  thy  clitter  clattar. 

Lgndsay,  A  I\  Rei»r,,  iL  187. 

A.-S.  spid,  Belff.  moetl^  Piaste],  expedition.     Sercn. 
derives  it  from  Goth,  apo  sig,  festinare. 

To  aan  spede^  to  have  success,  S. 

Spedlix,  s.     Applied  to  a  child  beginning  to 
ilk,  Duinf  r. 


(Dimin.  of  tpeedg^  which  is  the  name  given  when  the 
cbdd  can  run  alone  ;  uitreilg  is  prob.  a  contr.  for  upecdy, 
/U,  which  is  also  used.] 

SPEEDART,  Speedakd,  Speddart,  a.    A 
spider;  speddart^  a  tough  old  creature,  tight 
as  a  wire ;  Gall.  Encycl. 

The  wasp,  the  spetdard,  and  the  ged 

Are  greedy  cor»es.  Oafi.  Enc. 

Tent,  spiedfr,  he-spieder,  speculator? 

To  SPEEL,  t^.  «.    [1.  To  climb.    V.  Spele.] 
2.  To  sport,  play,  take  amusement,  S. 

Tent,  tpetl-en,  tpel-em^  Germ,  tpil-en,  ludere.  These 
verba  are  applied  to  every  s|)ccies  of  sport,  to  running, 
hunting,  dice,  &c. 

VOL.  IV. 


[SPEEN,  *.     A  sijoon,  Abeid.,  Baufifs.] 

SPEEN-DllIFT,  Spindru-t,  s.  1.  Driving 
snow,  Aberd. ;  spray,  [spume  of  the  sea,  S.J 
Ayrs.,  Gall. 

'*  At  the  last— came  up  twa  three  swankies  riding  at 
the  hand-gallop,  garring  tlic  dubs  flee  aliout  them  uke 
spetn-drifl"    Journal  from  London,  p.  5. 

'*  A  tempestuous  showre  and  drow — carrycd  us  back 
almost  tu  tiio  May,  with  such  a  how  wa,  [iiollow  wave] 
and  §pin  dr^/t,  tliat  the  boat  being  open  he  looked  for 
great  danger,  if  the  stormy  showre  had  continued.** 
MelviU's  MS.,  p.  113. 

**  The  tliought  of  his  children — scattered  these  sub- 
siding feelings  like  the  blast  tliat  brushes  the  waves  of 
the  ocean  into  nuindnji.**    The  Entail,  ii.  0. 

"Spindriji,  the  spume  of  the  sea ;  the  spray  ;*'  GaU. 
Encycl. 

It  is  probably  allied  to  C.B.  yspont,  "a  jerk,  a  jet, 
a  spirt ;     Owen. 

\S}H!cndrifl  is  just  spoon<lrift  as  pron.  in  the  N.R 
counties  of  8.,  and  spiudrifl,  as  pron.  in  the  W.  and 
S.  counties.] 

To  SPEER,  V.  a.  and  n.  To  inquire.  V. 
Spere. 

[To  SPEER,  V.  a.  To  spirt  or  squirt  as  with 
a  syringe,  Aberd.] 

Speer-Wundit,  part.  pa.  Quite  over- 
come with  exertion,  so  as  to  be  out  of  br^atli, 
Loth.,  Fife. 

Perhaps  q.  spirt-winded,  as  originally  applieil  to  one 
who  is  nearly  choked  by  the  spire  or  spray.  V.  ^pire, 
also  Spikkwixd. 

SPEERE,  s.  Expl.  "  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  a 
house  through  whicli  the  family  received 
and  answered  tlie  enquiries  of  strangers, 
without  being  under  tlie  necessity  of 
opening  the  door  or  window ;"  Gl.  Rits. 

And  when  he  came  to  John  o'  the  Scales, 

Up  at  the  sjjftre  then  looked  he  ; 
There  Hate  three  lonLs  at  the  lonles  end, 

Wens  drinking  of  the  wine  »o  free. 

Bitson's  S.  Sauga,  ii.  136. 

From  the  use  of  this  aperture,  the  term  might  seem 
derived  from  the  r.  spere,  sjteer,  to  inquire.  What- 
ever be  the  origin,  it  is  apparently  the  same  with 
Spirs,  q.  V. 

SPEG,  8.    A  pin  or  jieg  of  wood,  Loth. 

Dan.  spiger,  a  nail;  A.-S.  spleyng,  Su.-G.  spik,  id. ; 
sperk-a,  acuminare. 

SPEICE,  ».    Pride. 

In  mekle  sj^eice  is  part  of  vanity. 

Dunbar,  Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  96. 

"Thus  a  spicy  man  is  still  used  for  one  self-conceited 
and  proud,"  Lonl  Hailes.  The  metaph.  is  evidently 
founded  on  the  stimulating  eflects  of  strong  spices. 

SPEIDFU  L,  adj.     Proper,  expedient. 

Giff  that  it  speid/aU  be, 

I  will  semi  a  man  in  Carrik, 
To  spy  and  speir  our  kynrik. 

Barbour,  ir.  551,  MS. 
Him  thoct  nocht  sjKid/uH  for  till  far, 
Till  assailc  him  in  to  the  h ycht. 

Ibid.  V.  486.  MS. 
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*'  It  !■  lene  nptklfun^  that  rif  ony  achipman  of  Scot- 
fand  pMAis  with  letteri  of  tne  Kingia  iJepute  in  Iro- 
Uad,  that  he  reisaue  na  man  into  his  ichip  to  bring 
with  him  to  the  realme  of  Scotland,  bot  git  that  man 
bane  ane  letter  or  certanetie  of  the  Lord  of  that  land, 
fnhair  he  echippii,  for  qahat  cause  he  enmmis  in  this 
nalme.**  Acta  Ja.  I.,  1523.  c.  00,  Ed.  1600.  V.  Spedx. 

SPEIK,  «.    Speech.    V.  Spek. 

SPEIKINTARE,  8.  A  bird,  supposed  to  be 
the  Sea  Swallow,  Sterna  hinitido,  Linn. 
Perhaps  a  corr.  of  its  vulgar  name  Pic- 

TASNIE,  q.  Y.  ' 

— "There  is  moss  and  men  plots,  in  which  ducks, 
teals,  and  apeikiMart*^  (which  last  are  like  seavgnlls, 
bot  of  a  smaller  size),  hatch  their  young."  P.  ream. 
Boss  Statist.  Ace,  iv.  289. 

To  SPEIL,  r.  n.    To  climb.    V.  Spele. 

SPEIL,  8.    Play,  game,  S.    V.  Bonspel. 

[SPEINTY,  «•  •  A  spent  or  spawned  fish, 
Banffs.] 

SPEIR,  Speirixs.    V.  under  Spere,  Speir. 

SPEK,  Speik,  8.    Speech,  discourse. 

To  this  ndt  an  asMntyt  ar. 

BatUmr^  It.  564.  MS. 

His  tpek  discomfort  [it]  tbaim  swa. 
That  thai  hsd  left  sU  tbair  wyage, 
Na  war  a  knycht  off  gret  cuni^, — 
That  thaxm  comfort  with  all  his  mycht 

Ibid.,  T.  206,  Ma 

Thoch  he  was  f^  in  habit,  in  si  feiris, 

Ane  wyaer  tpeik  thay  hard  nevir  with  thair  eiris. 

PriuU  o/PeUis,  S,  P.  J?.,  L  24. 
A.-Sb  9pa^  mL 

To  SPELD,  V.  a.     To  spread  out,  to  expand. 

And  as  he  blent  besyda  hym  on  the  bent. 
He  saw  aaddit  a  wondir  wofnll  wicht, 
*  Nallit  Mi  fast,  and  llieseas  he  hicht. 

Bettrptom^t  TraitU  t^fOrpkeua  Kpng,  Edit  1506. 

"Soot. — ^they  sajr,  Ife  tpetded  kimaeff  <m  the  ice; 
mud,  a  apddcd  hemng;"  Rudd. 

Germ.  apeU-em,  apali-en,  to  deare,  to  divide ;  from 
8a.-G.  apial^  id.    Gael.  apeaU-a,  to  split. 

To  Spelder,  V.  a.  1.  To  split,  to  spread 
open ;  as,  to  spelder  afieh^  to  open  it  up  for 
being  dried. 

2.  To  toss  the  legs  awkwardly  in  running. 

8.  To  rack  the  limbs  in  striding,  S. 

[Spelder,  ».  A  fall  backwards,  as  on  ice,  in 
which  the  body  is  spread  out,  Clydes.] 

Speldino,  Speldin,  Speldek,  Speldrin,  8. 
A  split  haddock,  or  other  small  fish,  dried 
in  the  sun,  S. 

And  their  will  be  partons  and  buckles, 
SpeUUma  and  haddocks  anew. 

RiUtm'aS.  Songi,  L  211. 

Swith  hame,  snd  feast  upon  a  apelding. 

JUuHaag*a  J*oema,  ii  574. 

**  S]^lding9,--^fuh  (generally  whittings)  salted  and 
dried  in  a  particular  manner,  being  dipped  in  the  sea, 
and  dried  m'the  sun,  and  cat  hy  the  dcots  by  way  of 
a  relish. — My  friend.  General  Campbell,  Governor  of 
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Madras,  tells  me  that  they  make  apeldinga  in  the  East 
Indies,  particularly  at  lk>mbay,  where  they  call  them 
Bombaloea/*    BoswelFs  Joum.,  p.  60. 

To  SPELE,  Speil,  v.  a.  and  n.    To  climb,  to 
clamber,  S. 

—Thai  prefs  fast  ouer  the  mf  to  apele, 
Conerit  with  scheildes  agane  the  dartis  fele. 

Doug.  VirgU,  63,  62. 
Bring  bidder  dartis,  apeil  apoun  the  wall. 

Jbid,  274,  55. 

[SPELING,  *.    V.  under  Spell.] 

To  SPELK,  V.  a.    To  splint,  to  support  by 
splinters,  S. 

"  Ho  is  content  ye  lay  broken  arms  and  lees  on  his 
knee,  that  ho  may  aptlk  them."  Rutherford's  Lett.,  P. 
L  ep.  15. 

**Many  broken  legs  since  Adam's  days  hath  he 
apea-ed."    Ibid.  ep.  103. 

A.-S.  apelc-ean,  Teut.  apalck-fn,  Su.-G.  apiaelk-a,  to 
apply  splints  to  broken  limbs;  A.-S.  apelr,  Teut. 
apalcke,  a  splint  used  for  this  purpose.  A.  Bor.  apelk^, 
small  sticks  to  fix  on  thatch  with  ;  also,  splinters. 

Spelk,  s,    a  splint    of  wood  applied  to   a 
fracture ;  also,  a  splinter  of  iron,  S. 

Ray  gives  Spelk  as  a  Yorks.  word,  signifying,  "a 
wooden  splinter  tied  on  to  keep  a  broken  Mne  from 
bending  or  unsetting  again.**    Lett.,  p.  338. 

**8pelka,  sharp— splinters  of  iron,  starting  off  from 
the  mass  it  belongs  to  ;*"  GalL  Encycl. 

Spelked,  part,  adj,      A   term   applied   to 
ragged  wood,  ibid. 

SPELL,  Spelle,  5.     Speech,  narrative,  liis- 
toiy. 

The  geaunt  gerd  that  apdle. 
For  thi  him  was  full  wa. 

air  Triatran,  p.  162. 

?iihat  I  have  mysdone  in  mv  spelle 
mago  mundi  kane  welle  telle. 

Wgniaum,  L  18.  79. 

[A.-S.  apeHl,  a  speoch,  a  discourse ;  a  history ;  hence, 
{Sfodspelll,  the  gospeL 

To  Spell,  v.  a.  and  n.    1.  To  tell,  inform,  nar- 
rate, discourse,  instruct,  S. 

If  thn  wil  apell,  or  talys  telle, 
Thomas,  thn  shal  never  make  Ijre  : 

Wher  so  ever  thou  goo,  to  frith,  or  felle, 
I  pray  the  itpake  never  non  ille  of  me. 
True  Thmuas,  JamiesoH*a  Popul.  Ball,  ii.  27. 

It  sail  be  done  as  ye  deme,  drede  ye  rycht  nocht ; 
1  oonseat  in  this  cais  to  your  couDsel( 
Sen  mvself  for  ^'our  sake  bidder  hes  socht. 
Ye  sail  be  specxalye  sped,  or  I  mair  apell,    . 

BouhUe,  iiL  19,  Ma 
V.  Speaxlie. 

A.-S.  apell'ian,  Moes-G.  apill-an,  Su.*G.  Isl.  apial-a, 
loqui,  narrare. 

2.  To  asseverate  falsely,  Eoxb. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Teut.  apel-en,  ludere,  ^.  to  amuse 
one's  self  by  false  representation,  in  order  to  laugh  at 
another's  credulity. 

Spelling,  Spelixg,  «.    Instruction. 

These  am  the  graceful  giftes  of  the  Holy  Goste, 
That  enspires  iche  sprete,  withoute  sjyeling. 

Sir  Oawau  and  Sir  Oal.,  i.  20. 
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jTo  SPELSII,  V.  a,  and  it.  1.  To  dash, 
splash,  bespatter,  in  or  with  any  soft  or 
hquid  substance,  Banffs. 

8.  To  walk  through  or  fall  into  mud  or  water, 
ibid.] 

[Spelrh,  $.  1.  A  dash  or  plash  of  mud, 
water,  &c.,  ibid. 

'2.  A  fall  into  mud,  water,  c^c,  ibid. ;  also  the 
noise  made  by  it,  ibid.] 

[SPENCE,5.    V.  Spens.] 

[SPENGIE,  8.    The  stormy  petrel,  ShetL] 

To  SPEND,  V.  n.  1.  To  spring;  to  gallop. 
Loth.;  tpang^  stend^  synon. 

[2.  To  stretch  out,  strive  or  strain  for,  weary.] 

Robene,  that  warld  U  (|uite  away, 
Aod  qnyt  brocht  till  aoe  end  ; — 

For  of  mir  pane  thou  luaide  a  play, 
And  all  in  vane  I  spend : 

Am  thou  has  done,  m  sail  I  say, 
Marne  on,  I  think  to  mend. 
Bann,  Poems,  p.  101,  Robene  and  Makyne, 

Spend,  «.  A  spring,  a  bound,  an  elastic 
motion,  S. 

DttO.  tpatnd'tr^  to  extend,  to  strain,  to  spread,  to 
stretch  out;  A.-S.  spann-an,  intendere,  extendere. 

SPENDRIFE,  adj.  Prodigal,  extravagant, 
Clydes. 

Spendrife,  8.    A  spendthrift,  ibid. 

From  Spend  v.,  and  Bi/e,  abundant. 

To  SPENN,  V.  a.  To  button,  or  to  lace  one's 
clothes ;  as,  to  spenn  tlie  waistcoat^  to  button 
it,  Fife. 

Germ,  spanae,  a  clasp  or  hook»  fibula.  Isl.  sj^aina, 
bulla ;  also,  fibula  metallica.  Tlie  original  idea  is  pro- 
bably found  in  Teut  spann-en,  to  stretch,  as  in  Belg. 
Hei  iouw  spani  nut  geneog,  **  The  cord  is  not  stretch^ 
stiff  enough  ;"  Sewel.  Su.-G.  spaenn-a,  constringere, 
fibula  counectere;  Ihre.  A. -8.  spann-en,  id.  The  use 
of  this  term  m^as  most  probably  introduced  before  that 
of  buttons,  when  hooks  were  employed  for  the  same 
purpose ;  or  cords,  or  pins,  which  are  still  used  by 
some  old  or  penurious  people  for  fastening  their /rri(:«/s 
or  under  waistcoats. 

SPENS,  Spence,  8.  1.  A  larder,  the  place 
where  provisions  are  kept,  S.     A.  Bor. 

— — Thair  herboiiry  was  taue, 
Intm  a  spence,  wher  tittell  was  plenty, 
Baith  chcis  and  batter  on  lang  Akelfs  richt  hie. 

Ilairifsone,  Evertfreen,  L  149. 

Fr.  despence,  id.  Skinner  gives  this  as  an  £.  word  ; 
and  it  is  used  by  Chaucer  in  sense  1. 

O.E.  **  Spence,  Celarium.  Promptuarium."  T/ompt. 
Parv. 

2.  The  interior  apartment  of  a  country-house, 
although  not  appropriated  as  a  larder;  ben' 
hou8ey  synon.     It  bears  this  sense,  Lanarks. 

"They  groped  their  way  to  the  spens,  or  inner 
a^rtment,  which  was  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  the 
kitchen."    Cottagers  of  Glcnbumie,  p.  153. 
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3.  The  place  where  tlie  family  sit  and  eat,  S.  B. 

"The  s^tnce,  or  dUpemary,  in  which  the  family  sit 
and  eat,  is  commonly  of  the  length  of  the  distanoe 
between  the  gal>le-end,  on  the  partition-wall  against 
which  the  fire  burns,  and  the  first  oouule,  at  which 
eommencea  the  partition  called  the  knllan,  which 
divides  the  fire-place  from  the  door.**  Gl.  Jamieson's 
PopuL  Ball.  vo.  Spire, 

Spens,  Spens ar,  Spexsere,  «.  The  steward, 
the  clerk  of  a  kitchen. 

The  spens  came  on  them  with  keia  in  his  hand. 

Henrysone,  Evergreen,  i  150. 

The  spensar  had  nae  laisar  lang  to  byde. 

i6Ml.,stSl. 
Bot  prewaly  owt  of  the  thrang 
Wvtn  alycht  he  gat ;  and  the  Spensere 
A  lafe  hym  gawe  til  hys  supere. 

WynUntm,  vi.  18. 141. 
Abbrev.  from  Fr.  despensier, 

Spense-Door,  8.  The  door  between  the 
kitchen  and  the  fpense^  or  apartment  which 
enters  from  the  kitchen,  S.  O. 

SPENT ACLES,  Spenctacles,  8.  pi  The 
vulgar  name  of  Spectaclt^.i,  S. 

It  occurs  in  the  following  passage,  though  with  an 
unnatural  orthography — 

*Tis  said  the  court  of  Antic^narians 

Has  split  on  some  great  pomt  o*  variiinoe. 

For  ym  has  got,  in  gouden  box. 

The  spenetades  of  auld  John  Knox,  kc 

TannahUTs  Poeuts. 

I  got  my  staff,  put  on  my  bonnet  braid  ;— 
A  saxpence  too,  to  let  me  in  bedeen. 
And  tnir  auld  spentaclex  to  help  my  een. 

A,  Wilson*s  Poems,  1816,  p.  39. 

[SPEOCIIAN,  Speuchan,  s.  A  tobacco- 
pouch,  Clydes.,  Shell.    Gael.  8pieuchan^  id.] 

[SPEOLIv,  8.    A  splint.  Shetl.    V.  Spelk.] 

To  SPERE,  Speir,  Spyre,  v.  a.  and  w.  1.  To 
trace  or  search  out,  applied  to  a  way. 

Off  ranys  a  leddre  to  me  mad  I ; 
And  toar  with  oar  the  wall  slaid  I. 
A  stnyt  roid,  that  I  spent  had, 
In  till  the  crage,  syne  doun  I  went. 

Barbour,  z.  659,  M& 

Sometimes  the  prep,  to  is  joined. 

How  now,  Panthus,  quhat  tything  do  ye  bring  f 
In  quhat  estate  i.H  sanctuarie,  and  haly  geirf 
To  quhilk  vthir  fortres  .s.ill  we  sjt^re  t 

iMnig.  Vtrgil,  49,  55. 

Qnam  prendimus  arcem  ?    Virg. 

This  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  original  sense  of 
the  V.  A,'S,  spyr-ian,  "  invest iga re, -explorare;  to 
search  out  by  tne  track  or  trace ;  Lane  to  spirre  /* 
Somner. 

In  this  sense  spire  is  used  by  R.  Brunne,  p.  112. 

In  Huntin^onschire  the  kyng  in  that  forest 
A  moneth  lay,  to  spire  for  wod  k  wilde  beste. 

2.  To  investigate,  to  make  diligent  inquir}', 
to  use  all  means  of  discovery. 

And  quhen  he  hard  sa  blaw  and  cry, 
He  had  wondir  quhat  it  mycht  be  ; 
And  on  sic  maner  spyryt  he, 
Iliat  knew  that  it  wes  the  king. 

Barbour,  iiL  486. 

In  Edit.  1620,  spyed.  But  spyryt  is  the  reading 
of  MS. 
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''To^,  Mftrch,  and  speirout  all  excommunicates, 
pnetiaana  and  nthen  Papists  qahatsumever  unthin 
muv  boandis  and  schyrei  quhair  we  keep  resilience." 
Baad  of  Maintenance,  Collect,  of  Confessions,  ii.  111. 

Bfire  u  also  used  in  this  sense  by  R.  Brunne,  p.  327. 

He  ipind  as  lie  ffede,  who  did  Builk  tre»pafl, 
Brak  bis  pes  witu  dede,  tille  he  in  Scotlond  was. 

Ii  k  used  by  Chaucer  also  in  the  same  sense,  in  Sir 
V.  13733,  Ury's  Edit. 
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S.  To  asky  to  inquire,  S. 

.  My  fader  ezhortis  ts  to  turn  again  our  fladis 
To  Deles,  and  AppoUois  ansiieie  spere. 

Doug,  VirgU,  72, 19. 

Abp.  Hamiltoun  uses  this  word,, in  a  passage  in  which 
be  finds  an  easy  way  of  avoiding  the  lorce  of  a  pretty 
•kroog  objection  to  the  invocation  of  departed  sainta. 
**ABd  quhairto  will  thou,  O  christin  man,  be  sa 
Tioaa,  as  to  $ptir  tni  the  Sanctis  of  heuin  kennis  our 
lyara  or  na?  Fut  away  that  vaine  curioeitie, 
_  VMl  as  the  haly  catholyk  kirk  of  God  bcleitiis, 
aanilk,  as  S.  Pauls  sais,  is  the  house  of  God,  the 
nndament  and  pillar  of  veritie."  Catechisms,  Fol. 
197.  b. 
Speir  at  is  commonly  used  in  this  sense,  S. 

Of  this  progeny  f^t  yhe  will  mare, 
Ybe  spere  at  othur  forthiriiuire. 

WynlowH,  Till.  7.  M. 

U  is  also  naed  actively. 

'liony  ane  spears  the  gate  they  ken  fu'  w^  ;** 
I'a  S.  Prov.,  p.  25. 

[A  piper  met  her  gaun  to  Fife, 
Ana  apett'd  her  woat  they  cs'd  her. 

Song^  Maggie  Lauder J\ 

A.-S.  apyr-ian  also  signifies  to  inquire ;  Isl.  ttpgr-ia, 
id.  It  has  the  same  form  in  which  our  r.  is  frequently 
osed  ;  Ad  tpfria  kan  ad,  Mark,  iz.  32.  To  ttpeir  at 
kimu    0ict.  Run.  Jon.  epurull,  avidus  quaerendi. 

W«  also  say  to  mif  after,  S.  to  inquire  for ;  A.-S. 
tffriam  a^fter  ;  A.  Bor.  to  apatrt,  opeir,  or  npurre, 

Bpfprrt  qftgr  occurs  in  a  poem  viewed  by  Sibb.  as  of 
8corash,  '*  or  at  least  of  North  country,  extraction.** 

And  yf  he  tpgrre  qftyr  me, 
■Bay,  tbousawe  me  wyth  Don  eye. 

Ckron,  S.  P.,l  147. 

To  gfAttfor,  is  osed  in  the  same  sense,  especinlly  as 
an  inquiry  concerning  one's  welfare. 

When  ys  gae  hame  to  my  sister, 
Shell  gpettfoT  her  brother  John  : — 

Tell  ny,  ye  left  him  in  Kirlatid  fair. 
The  green  grass  growln  aboon. 

JamUaoWi  Popular  Bail.,  i,  62. 

I  nye^dfvr  my  cousin,  fu'  coathy  and  sweet, 
Uin  she  had  recover'd  her  hearin. 


V.  Snrxs. 


BwTM,  iv.  250. 


4*  To  scmtinizo  anv  article ;  as  to  investigate 
any  legal  deed,  by  applying  it  in  the  way 
of  comparison  >vith  matters  of  fact  libelled. 

**B6cans  thair  is  niony  diuerss  statu tis,  ouhilkis  hes 
IB  the  end  of  thame  the  pane  of  dittay,  and  hes  nocht 
bene  in  tyme  bigane  cleirlie  epeirii,  at  the  inditmentis 
taking^  as  they  sould  haue  bene, — that  the  clerk  of  the 
Justiciary  tak  furth  of  the  kingis  statutis  all  thay 
■tatntis  that  hes  pane  of  dittay  in  the  end,  and  mak  the 
aamin  be  inquyni  at  the  dittay  taking  upounc  euery 
pUDct"    ActoJa.  IV.,  1403,  Edit.  1814,  p.  234. 

In^mgrii  is  evidently  used  as  explaining  the  sense  of 


5.  To  speer  the  price  o*  a  young  tcoman,  to  ask 
her  in  marriage,  S. 


My  wonl,  but  ye'rc  wecl  aff  to  be  married  in  your 
IS.     I  was  past  thirty  before  man  »pe€r*t  my  pnce." 
The  Entail,  ii.  2GS. 

This  low  phrase  evidently  coutains  an  allusion  to 
pricing  at  a  lair  or  market. 

6.  To  Speir  abouty  to  make  inquiry  concern- 
ing ;  often  as  indicating  interest,  anxiety, 
or  affection,  S. 

Even  Irish  Tesgue,  ayont  Belfa.st, 

WsaIds  care  to  speir  about  her  ; 
And  swears,  till  be  sail  breathe  hist  lost, 

He'll  never  happy  be  without  her. 
Lixzg  Liberty,  Skinner's  Aliac.  Poet.-,  p.  150. 

"Speryn  or  askyn  after  a  thyng.— ScisciMr.  Per- 
ennctor.     Inquiro.       Prompt.  Parv. 

Palsmve  mentions  this  wonl.  **I  tiptre,  1  aske.  Je 
demande.  This  terme  is — far  northeruc,  and  nat  vsyd 
in  conimyn  speche."    B.  iii.  F.  ZHS,  b. 

Ray  expl.  A.  Bor.  to  s;>arre,  speir  or  ttpm^re,  "  to  ask, 
enquire  ;  cry  at  the  market."    Coll.,  p.  67. 

Spere,  Speer,  Speir,  «.     1.  Inquir}*,  Ayrs. 

— "There  was  a  great  assemblage  of  friends,  and  a 
wonderful  »peer  and  talk  about  what  we  had  all  seen 
that  day  at  the  coronation."    The  Steam -Boat,  p.  257. 

[2.  Applied  to  a  person  who  is  continnally 
asking  qaestions,  Clycles.] 

3.  A  small  hole  in  the  wall  of  a  house.  V. 
Speere  and  Spire,  «. 

Speirixos,  Speirins,  Sperixs,  Speerixo.s, 
9.pL  1.  Inquiry,  interrogation,  investiga- 
tion ;  used  with  the  addition  of  different 
prepositions,  as  afierj  aty  and  ofj  S. 

"  But  ony  other  father,  but  his  honour  himsel,  wad 
have  had  ttjmrintja  made  after  the  poor  lad.'*  The 
Pirate,  ii.  266. 

This  wonl  in  used  in  a  singular  connexion  in  Loth. 
PUjUitg  a  speirine  at  him,  i.e.,  **  I  will  inquire  at  him ;  '* 
It  aeems,  however,  to  include  the  idea,  that  the  ques- 
tion is  pat,  only  passingly,  either  in  fact,  or  in  appear- 


2.  Prying  inspection  of  conduct,  Fife. 

As  donn  the  lanr  lone  I  gaed  wi'  my  laddie, 
As  donn  by  the  bum  whar  blunicM  the  birk  tree. 
Whan  far  fra«  the  jt/virin^  o*  maniniie  or  daddie, 
01  how  couthy  the  words  he  .spoke  unto  me. 

MS.  Poem. 

3.  Intelligence,  tidings.  South  of  S. 

"Here's  been  the  puir  lass,  Caxon*s  daughter,  seek- 
ing comfort,  and  has  gotten  unco  little  — tnere's  been 
nae  »pet rings  o*  Taffril's  gun-brig  since  the  last  gale." 
An  tin  nary,  iii.  185. 

"  'Did  Dou8ter8w*ivel  know  any  thine  about  the  con- 
cealment of  the  chest  of  bullion  ? ' — *  He,  the  ill-fa'ard 
loon  ! '  answered  Kdio ;  '  thcnt  wad  hae  been  little 
speerings  o*t  had  Dustansnivel  kett*d  it  was  there— it 
wad  hae  been  butter  in  the  black  dog's  hause.'  **  Ibid., 
iii  102. 

**  'There  is  some  news,'  said  mine  host  of  the  Candle- 
stick,— 'and  if  it  please  my  Creator,  I  will  forthwith 
obtain syieertnf/ii  thereof.'"    Waverley,  ii.  119. 

"How  do  ye  ken  but  we  may  can  pick  up  some 
speerings  of  your  valise,  if  ye  will  be  amenable  to  gude 
counsel  ?  "    Rob  Roy,  i.  202. 

[Sperit,  pret.      En([uii*ed,  Barbour,  iv.  467  ; 
eperit  at^  asked  of,  v.  39  ;  as  part,  pa,  in  x. 
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559,  meaning  found  out,  prob.  a  var.  read, 
for  BpyitJ] 

Spektxo,  8.  Information  in  consequence  of 
inquii;;^. 

Tharfor  he  thocht  to  wyrk  with  elycht ; 
And  lay  still  in  the  castell  than, 
Till  he  got  atptrynq  that  a  man 
Off  Carrik,  tnat  wea  sley  auil  wycht^— 
Wes  to  the  King  Robert  maist  priue. 

Barbottrf  ▼.  490. 

Teat  tpeufinghe^  indagatio,  inveatigatio. 

SPEREt  Speir,  8.  1.  A  sphere;  [space, 
region,  circle.] 

Jopiter  from  his  hie  spere  adoua 

Blent  on  the  saleryfe  seyis,  and  erth  tharby. 

Doug.  Virga,  20.  6. 

rWe  behaflit  to  passe  the  way  full  e\in, 
up  throoch  the  Speris  of  the  Planetis  sevin. 

Lyndsay,  The  I>renie,l  380. 

According  to  the  system  accepted  in  Lyndsay'a  day, 
the  stelUr  world  was  divided  into — I.  The  rrimum 
Mobile,  or  first  motion.  II.  The  Cristalline  Heaven, 
in  which  were  placed  the  fixed  stars.  III.  The  twelve 
■igna  of  the  Zodiac.  IV.  The  spheres  or  circles  of  the 
pUneta  in  the  following  onler,  viz.,  Saturn,  Jupiter, 
Man,  So),  Venus,  Mercury,  and  lastly  the  Moon,  which 
was  said  to  occupy  the  centre  of  universal  Nature.  V. 
Warton'a  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetry.] 

Bellend.  also  speaks  of  "the  8peir  of  the  moon," 
Deicr.  Alb.,  a  1. 

L.  B.  tpaer-a^  Lat.  itpAa«r-a. 

[SPERE-SILUE  R,  8.  A  military  tax ;  called 
alsO|  the  tax  of  8pear8,  Accts.  L.  H.  Treas., 
i.  312,  324,  Dickson.] 

To  SPERFLE,  r.  a.  To  squander  money, 
goods,  &C.,  for  no  valuable  purpose,  Loth., 
Ayrs.    V.  Sparpall. 

SPERK  HALK,  8.    A  sparrow  hawk. 

Sj^rt  halkit,  that  s|ieilt*Iy  will  compas  the  cost, 
Wer  kene  knychtis  of  kynd,  clenc  of  maneirU. 

HoulaU,  \L  Z 
A.-S.  apaer-ha/ocy  id. 

[SPER-LYNTH,  8.  pi.  Spear-lengths,  Bar- 
bour, xvii.  572.] 

To  SPERPLE,  V.  a.  To  scatter,  to  disperse ; 
S.  vperfk.    V.  Sparpall. 

[To  SPERR,  t^.  a.  To  stride,  to  stretch  out 
in  walking,  Shetl.] 

SPERTHE,  8.    A  battle-axe. 

At  his  saddle-gerthe  was  a  good  steel  ajterthe. 
Fun  ten  pounds  weight  and  more. 

.  Minstrelsy  Border,  iL  337. 

Spatih,  lecuris,  Prompt.  Securim,  i.  Sparthe,  in 
mann  qnaai  pro  baculo  hajulant,  qua  sibi  confidentes 
praeoccupant.     Ottcrboume  Chron.  Angl.,  p.  16. 

Brompton  says,  that  the  Norwc^ans  earned  the  use 
of  that  Kind  of  axe, -which  in  £.  is  called  sparth,  into 
Ireland.     Ap.  Du  Cauge. 

O.  £.  *'Spanhe.    Bipennis."    Prompt.  Parv. 

[SPERYT,  pret  Sparred  up,  fastened,  Bar- 
bour, iv.  14.    V.  oPAR.] 


SPES,  8,     SiKscies  ;  synon.  with  Kynd. 

"Our  aouerane  lord— declaris  all  aic  factia  and 
deidis— to  be  ane  express  npes  and  kyiid  of  dilapida- 
tioou.'*  AcU  Ja.  VI.,  1604,  Edit  1814,  p.  324.  V. 
Space. 

SPETIT,  part.  pa.      "Pierced,  as  with   a 
spitt,**  Rudd. 

Syne  ane  Halys  vnto  the  corpls  dede 

In  company  he  eiket  in  that  Ktede, 

And  PhegeaA  donn  brittyiinys  in  the  feild, 

SpetU  throw  out  the  body  and  the  scheilil. 

Doug,  Virgil,  805,  39. 

Su.-G.  speta,  any  thing  ahafp-pointed ;  whence 
irpiNlfl,  a  apear,  a  lance.  Thus  spetit  properly  sigtiifica 
pierced,  with  a  sharp  instrument,  without  restriction  to 
one  of  any  particular  description.  Teut.  spet-cH,  foili- 
care. 

SPEUG,  8.   1.  A  tall  meagre  person,  Clydes. ; 
synon.  Spaig. 

2.  A  sparrow,  ibid. 

Su.-G.  spok,  spoeke.  Germ,  spuk,  Belg.  $poohy  a  spec- 
tre. This  has  probably  beeu  formed,  (acconline  to  th« 
Goth,  mode,  by  prefixing  «)  from  Isl.  puke,  daemon. 
V.  Puck  hart. 

Speugle,  *.      An  object  that  is  extremely 

slender ;  a  diminutive  from  the  preceding, 

ibid. 

This  corresponds  with  Fris.  »poochiel,  and  Sw. 
gpoetelse,  id. 

SPEWEN,  «.     Spavin. 

This  is  certainly  the  meaning  of  the  term  in  the  fol- 
lowing verse : — 

Bock-blood,  and  Benshaw,  speven  in  the  spald. 

Montgomerte,  IVeUsan's  Coll.,  til  13. 

ie..  Spavin  in  the  shoulder.    V.  Cleiks. 

[SPIAE,    *.      Mockery,    derision,    ridicule, 
Shetl.] 

[SPIALL,  8.    A  tall,  slender  person,  ibid.] 

*  SPICE,  8.     1.  This  term  is  appropriated  to 
pepper,  S. 

The  y  ungest  sister  to  her  butrie  hyed, 

And  brocht  furth  nuts  and  pels  insteid  of  spyce, 

ffenrysone.  Evergreen,  L  146L 

Hero,  however,  it  may  denote  spiceries  in  general. 

— *'  It  ia  now  perceived,  by  the  leaves  and  sheets  of 
that  book  [the  Scots  Common-Pravcr  Book]  which  are 
given  out  athortthe  shops  of  EAlinburgh,  to  cover  spice 
and  tobacco,  one  edition  at  leant  was  destroyed.'* 
Baillie's  Lett.,  i.  14. 

2.  Metaph.  applied  to  pride,  S.     V.  Speice. 

3.  A  blow,  a  thwack,  Aberd. 

To  Spice,  v.  a.    To  beat,  to  thwack,  ibid. 

Most  probably  a  figurative  use  of  the  E.  v.,  in  the ' 
same  manner  in  which  (o  Pepper  is  used. 

Spice-Box,  Spice-Bust,  s.  A  pepper-box,  S. 

Spicy,  a(2(/.     Proud;    testy,  S.;    [neat,  tidy, 
Clydes.,  Banffs.] 

"It  wea  allegit — at  [that]  the dosane of  siluer  sponia. 
siluer  aalt-fat  &  spict  bust  wer  the  Abbot  of  Melrosa,  & 
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laid  in  wed  to  the  Mid  TiiiquhilB  Alex^  be  the  laid  abbot 
for  the  tyne."  Aei.  Dom.  Cona,  A.  1489»  p.  131. 
V.  Einsr. 

[SPIEKEB,  «.  A  large  nftil,  Shetl.  Norse, 
spOar,  id.] 

[SPIK,  s.  ^Vhale's  blabber,  fat  of  animals, 
ibid.] 

[SPILE-TREE,  8.  A  small  pole  on  which 
fishermen  hang  their  lines  when  cleaning  the 
hooks.  The  suj^rts  are  called  shears^ 
Banffs.] 

SPILOIE,iu(^'.  Long  and  slender,  A  ng.  Also 

used  as  a  «.,  a  tall  meagre  person ;  a  lang 

ipilaie.    Long  limbs  are  called  ttpilgUs. 

Allied  peiliapa  to  Tent.  <pi7,  a  spindle,  as  nearly  of 
tiie  same  sense  with  spimlte'thaHked ;  i^nllen,  at- 
tenoare  s  or  Sii.-0.  apiat-a,  tpialk-a^  to  divide,  from 
tpiaeOf  lamina ;  q.  something  which,  from  its  mea- 
•  grsnws,  seems  to  be  only  the  half  of  what  it  ought 
to  be. 

To  SPILKy  v«  o.  To  shell  pease,  to  take 
green  pease  out  of  the  pod,  Aberd.,  Moray. 

la  Moray  at  leasts  PUk  is  nsed  as  synon.  with  Spilt.- 

Spilkins,  «•  pL    Split  pease,  ibid. 

OaeL  tpetUg^m^  to  split,  tpealgaeh,  splinters. 

[To  SPILE,  V.  o.  To  beat  sharply,  Banffs.  ; 
synon.  jrpanX^] 

[Spilk,  5.    A  sharp  blow,  a  slap,  ibid. 

Allied  to  S.  sjmII^  in  tiie  sense  to  fret  or  gall.] 

[SPILT,  adj»  Grossly  fat,  bloated,  impure, 
Sheth] 

SPINK,  $.  1.  The  Maiden  pink,  S.  Dian- 
thna  deltoides,  Linn. 

9.  Often  used  to  denote  pinks  in  general,  S. 

Conntless  jmJb  an'  diuties  Kpringio, 
Gafly  de^  iU[  vale  an'  hill. 

A.  Douglm$*i  Ptocaw,  p.  99. 

SPINEIE,  «.  A  dram,  a  glass  of  ardent 
spirits,  Fife. 

SPINKIE,  adj.  Slender,  and  at  the  same 
time  active,  Fife. 

8n.-G.  tpimtofft  id.  gracilis ;  Ihre.  Some  derive  the 
woid  from  tpimde^  a  spider. 

[SPINNEL.  Spinnle,  Spynle,  #.  Spindle  ; 
metanh.  applied  to  any  thing  very  slender, 
or  tail  ana  thin,  S.] 

To  Spinnle,  v.  r.  To  shoot  out.  ^'  Grain 
is  said  to  be  tpianling^  when  it  is  shooting;" 
Gall.  Encycl. 

This  V.  mar  be  a  derivative  from  Tent,  tpen-en^ 
defloreecere,  floribos  amissis  fmctus  formam  primam 
ptodncere.  Dicitor  de  arboribus,  f mticibus,  &c.  Fr. 
€$pen»ir,  man-lr^  aperire  florem  ;  Kilian.  The  root  is 
probably  Lat.  exjiamd-trt,  to  spread  out.    V.  Spinlt. 


Spixxle,  Spinly,  adj.     Tall  and  slender,  S. 

**  Where  it  is  firm  it  produces  good  ha^ ;  but  where 
it  is  not  so,  but  continues  as  quagmire,  it  is  all  fog  at 
top,  with  a  short  tpinly  thin  grass."  Maxwell's  Sel. 
Trans.,  p.  80.    V.  Spinnle,  v. 

Perhaps  q.  Spindljf,  from  E.  Spindle, 

SPINNINJENNY,  Spin-Mary,  #.      The 

long-legged  fly  which  is  said  to  be  produced 

from  the  grub,  Fife.      In  other  places  it  is 

called  Spinnin  Maggie. 

Perhaps  it  is  named  from  its  resembling,  in  the 
length  <»  its  legs,  the  garden  spider,  in  E.  and  8.  called 
i^janer. 

SPINTIE,  adj.     Lean,  thin,  lank,  Loth. 

This  seems  origioally  the  same  with  the  preceding. 

[SPIOLK,  s.    A  splint,  Shetl.    V.  Spelk.] 

[To  Spiolk,  v.  a.    To  bind  with  splints,  ibid.] 

[Spiolkin,  s.  a  piltack  roasted  Jw-itli  the 
liver  inside  of  it,  ibid.] 

*  SPIRE,  s.  1.  A  small  tsipering  tree,  com- 
monly of  the  fir  kind,  of  a  size  fit  for  paling, 
Moray. 

Norw.  sptre^  a  Umg  small  tree,  Hallager.  E.  apire 
IS  nsed  to  denote  ''anything  growing  up  taper."  It 
is  not  improbable  that  E.  spur  is  originally  the  same 
with  onr  apire;  aa  Sn.-G.  spira  denotes  a  long  bat 
thin  piece  of  wood ;  and  the  word  of  the  same  form  in 
Isl.  is  rendered,  tigiUum,  ramale. 

2.  The  lower  part  of  a  couple  or  rafter,  Koxb. 

3.  ^'  The  spire  in  a  cottage,  is  properly  the 
stem  or  leg  of  an  earth-Jast  coupUy  reaching 
from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  wall, 
partly  inserted  in,  and  partly  standing  out 
of^  the  walL"     61.  Jamieson^s  Popular  Ball. 

4.  A  wall  between  the  fire  and  the  door,  with 
a  seat  on  it,  S.  B. ;  kalian^  synon. 

lAneash.  **q>eer,  a  shelter  in  a  boose  made  be* 
tween  the  door  and  fire,  to  keep  the  wind  off."  T. 
Bobbins.  O.E.  **Spere  or  skuc.  Yentifuga."  Prompt. 
Panr. 

Pes  no  seek  near  the  Are  : 
Let  me  bat  rest  my  weary  i)anes, 
Behiad  backs  at  the  tpire. 

Song,  Hou*a  ffeUnoref  p.  14^ 

"  From  the  dicnmstance  of  the  partition  beginning 
at  the  eaMpU4eg,  or  apirt,  the  name  has  been  transferr- 
ed from  the  wooden  post—that  supports  the  pillar,  and 
oommences  the  partition,  to  the  partition  itself.*'  Gl. 
Popular  BaIL»  nbi  sup. 

This  is  also  callecT  the  spire  tea'.  This  word  in 
Chesh.  signifies,  the  chimuey-poat,  Ray.  C.  B.  yapyr^ 
id.    Chaucer  uses  apire  for  a  stake. 

A  difiersnt  etymon  has  been  given,  from  Spert^  to 
inqnire.    V.  Spere,  «. 

Spiuie,  adj.  Slender,  slim,  Dumf. ;  synon. 
Spirleyt  q.T. 

SPIRE,  8.  Spray,  Sea-spirej  the  spray  of  the 
sea,  Renfr. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Su.-G.  i<pyor,  vomitns,  q.  what  the 
sea  casts  np^  from  ajty,  vomere. 
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To  SPIRE,  V.  a.  To  wither,  or  cause  to 
fade. 

Thus  heat,  or  a  strong  wind,  is  said  to  «/Mre  the 
groMt,  Loth.     Hence, 

Spirewind,  Spearwixd,  Spellwixd,  *. 
Defined,  **  a  violent  gust  of  passion,  a  gust 
of  rage,**  Fife. 

Spiry,  adj.    Warm,  parching. 

It  ii  said  to  be  a  tpirif  dajf^  when  the  drought  is  very 
strong,  Loth. 

SPIRITY,  adj.  Lively,  full  of  life,  spirited, 
S. 


•« 

and 
a.  102. 


He  was  of  a  $plriig  dispoeition,  and  both  eydont 
eager  in  whatsoever  he  undertook."    R.  Giihaize, 


To  SPIKL,  r.  n.  To  run  about  in  a  light 
lively  way,  Ettr.  For. 

O.  Fr.  etporl-tr  signiBes  to  acknowledge,  as  a  vassal 
the  services  one  owes  to  a  superior.  Ihis  generally 
included  a  good  deal  of  "ruanine  about,"  but  often 
without  lightness  of  heart.  Allied  perhaps  to  Spirelff 
adj. 

SPIRLIE,  Spirley,  adj.  Slender,  slim, 
(gracilis),  S. ;  Spirie  synon. 

Tfr'd  out  with  many  turnings,  to  the  flood 
He  lays  hu  redden*d  side,  ana  gnsi>in'  dies. 
Syne  round  him  flock,  in  troops,  the  spirley  race, 
kaA  minnows  frisk,  now  that  their  foe  is  dead. 
And  caper  for  the  kingdom  of  tbe  pool. 

IkLvidson't  SeoMont,  p.  82. 

Tent,  npier  is  sura,  the-  calf  of  the  leg.  But  it  may 
be  q.  apir'tik,  from  Isl.  #/Mr,  a  lath,  or  Dan.  spire,  a 
sproot  or  slip,  "  resemUing  a  lath  or  slip."  But  see 
SriRU. 

Spirlie,  8.  A  slender  person ;  often,  *'  a 
lang  spirited  S. 

Spirlie-leooit,  adj.  Having  thin  legs, 
Roxb. 

SPIELING,  8.    1.  A  smelt.    V.  Sparling. 

Roquefort  mentions  O.Fr.  eparaiion,  sorte  de  poisson 
de  mer. 

2.  Expl.  as  signifying  a  small  hurn-trout^  Oall. 
Encvcl. 

SPIRLINO,  8.  Contention,  a  broil,  Perths. 
allied  perhaps  to  Ocnn.  8perr*en^  to  oppose, 
to  resist. 

SPIRRAN,  8.  Expl.  "an  old  female  of  the 
nature  of  a  spider ;"  Gall.  Encycl. 

Gael.  #/Nitm-am,  to  wrestle;  q.  of  a  contentious 
humour? 

To  SPIT,  V.  n.  1.  To  rain  slightly,  and  not 
closely,  S. 

"I  think  its  epitling  already."— "A  common  ex- 
pression in  Scotland  to  signify  slight  rain."  Marriage, 
L  71.  N. 

[2.  To  be  extremely  angry  with  a  person  ;  as, 
"  He  was  just  8pittin  like  a  will-cat,"  Clydcs,]  | 


[Spit,  8.     1.  A  slight  shower,  S. 

t.  An  angry  disputation,  Clydes. 

3.  A  person  of  small  stature  and  hot  temper ; 
8pUten  is  also  used,  Banffs.] 

Spither,  8.    Spume,  foam,  S. 

Let  poor  folk  write  to  ane  anither, 
The  way  thev  leam'd  it  frae  their  niither, 
Or  some  aula  auot'i  loquacious  switber, — 
Wha  Taln*d  not  your  collegia  tpithtr 
A  riginarie. 

Jtuickbi^s  Wajf^de  Cottager,  p  189. 

Isl.  epieUr,  insolens  progressus;  Dan.  tpotte-ord, 
mocking  language. 

Spitter,  8.  1.  A  very  slight  shower' 
whence  the  imp.  i*.  lt^8  8pitterinj  i.e.,  a 
few  drops  of  rain  ai*e  falling,  S.  from  8piiy 
spuere. 

2.  In  pi.  snow  in  small  particles,  which  are 
forcibly  driven  by  the  wind,  S.   . 

Now  har\*eftt  done,  the  iiainfu*  plough 
Mann  thro'  the  yinl  itn  ta'jk  renew. 
While  ploughmen  swains,  a  hardy  crew, 

Ne'er  stand  aghast, 
Tho'  winter  snell  the  spitUrs  strew 

In  angry  blast. 

A.  Scoifs  Poem*,  p.  31 

The  snell  frost-win'  made  nebs  an'  ecn 

To  rin  right  sair  ; 
An'  snaw  in  spittere  aft  was  dreen  * 
Amang  the  air. 

T.  Scoiti  Poems,  p.  323. 
^  Dreen,  driven. 

Spittery,  adj.  Denoting  what  spurts  or  flies 
out  irregularly  without  connexion  of 
parts,  S.  A. 

The  blatelv  raln«,  or  chilling  spiWry  snaws 
Are  wafted  on  the  gelid  angry  breeze. 

A.  ScuWs  Poems,  p.  25. 

It  is  applied  also  to  flame,  expressive  of  the  spurt- 
ing action  of  the  heat,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
hiel,  ibid. 

Yet  patient  stiU,  I'll  brook  auld  sge, 

And  do  the  best  I  dow, 
To  raise  your  ingle's  friendly  rage. 
And  cheer  the  spitterie  low. 

A,  SootVs  Poems,  p.  Il6u 

•  To  SPIT.  [1.  To  8pit  at  a  bargain^  to  con- 
firm  it.] 

It  is  a  common  practice  among  children,  when  a 
bargain  has  been  made,  for  each  party  tn  ajut  on  the 
ground.  This  is  accounted  a  Tcry  solemn  condrmation 
of  the  affreement. 

The  K>nn  is  perhaps  varied  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  The  following  possase  alludes  to  a  similar 
mode  of  ratifying  a  pecuniary  bargain,  by  spitting  on 
the  piece  of  mone^  given  as  an  arfen  or  eanicst-penny. 

'*\Vhen  the  fn«ir  had  tatkeil  boiiic  time  with  that 
man,  he  took  out  a  small  piece  of  money,  and  spit 
upon  it,  and  then  gave  it  to  the  skipper,  by  which  . 
Kalph  Hanslap  guessed  they  had  made  a  hartjain;  the 
dehvery  of  the  money,  and  the  ceremony  with  which 
it  was  accompanied,  indicating  that  it  was  the  cement 
of  a  compact,  and  a  token  of  the  friar*s  hope  and  ejacu- 
lation that  it  might  prove  prosperous  to  them  both." 
Rothehm,  i.  02. 

Although  Plin^  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  this  use  of  saliva,  he  Was  no  stranger  to 
its  virtuje  in  giving  eiiicacy  to  a  medicine. 
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**To  fortifie  ih«  opermtion  of  any  meilicines,'*  he 
mjM,  **  the  manner  U  to  pronounce  witliall  a  charm  or 
•zoraame  three  times  over,  and  to  ^)it  upon  the  ground 
aa  often  ;  and  eo  we  doubt  not  hut  it  will  doo  the  cure 
aad  not  faile.**    Nat.  Hiat.  B.  zxviii.  c.  4. 

In  aome  parte  of  S.  when  a  hargain  has  been  made, 
aaeh  of  the  parties  spits  npon  his  hand,  saying,  that 
thiaia  "for  luck." 

Btand  has  given  an  account  of  a  similar  custom. 

"The  boys  in  the  north  of  E.  have  a  custom  amongst 
tiiemselvea,  of  npitting  their  faith,  (or  as  they  call  it  in 
the  northern  dialect  'their  saul,  i.e.,  soul,)  when  re- 
quired to  make  aaseverations  in  matters  which  they 
tnink  of  consequence.  In  combinations  of  the  colliers, 
1(0.,  about  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  for  the  purpose  of 
laiaing  their  wages,  they  are  said  to  «/m7  upon  a  stone 
together  by  way  of  cementing  their  confederacy.  Hence 
the  populaur  saying,  when  persons  are  of  the  same  party, 
or -agree  in  sentiments,  tnat  *■  they  spU  upon  the  same 
atone.'  Fish-women  eenerally  soil  upon  their  hansel. 
La.,  the  first  money  they  take,  tor  good  luck.  Grose 
mentions  this  as  a  common  practice  anion^  the  lower 
class  of  hucksters,  pedUrs,**  &c.     Pop.  Antiq.,  ii.  571. 

It  was  an  ancient  and  generally  received  idea  among 
the  heathen,  that  spittle  was  a  specific  against  every 
•peeiea  of  fascination.     Hence  the  language  of  Theoc- 


Thrice  on  my  breast  I  Bpit  to  guard  me  safe 

F^om  fascinating  charms. 

Idya,  zx.  V.  11. 

It  was  probably  in  defirence  to  this  derply-rooted 
anperatition,  that  the  church  of  Rome  introduced 
the  nae  of  spittle  in  baptism.  This  has  indeed  been 
azprassly  asserted.  **This  custom  of  nurses  lus- 
tnting  th«  children'  by  spittle,  was  one  of  the 
oeremonies  used  on  the  Dien  NomiitaiU,  the  day  the 
child  was  named  :  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
Ptoista  derivinff  this  custom  from  the  heathen  nurses 
and  grand-mothenL**  Seward,  Conform,  between 
Pbpery  and  Paganism,  p.  M,  Brand,  ii.  570. 

£2.  To  spit  an  oni%  buttons^  to  proclaim  him  a 
coward  and  poltroon.] 

Among  boya,  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  he  who  has 
pr&n  another  what  is  called  the  Couefter**  blow,  follows 
It  up  by  •pUting  in  his  own  hand,  and  then  rubbing  his 
^ttle  on  the  buttons  of  his  antagonist's  coat.  This  is 
understood  aa  a  complete  placarding  of  him  for  a 
coward  and  poltroon. 

The  act  Of  "apitting  in  the  face  "  of  another,  or  as 
aome  render  the  expression,  *'  on  the  ground  before 
him,'*  waa  in  a  very  earljr  period,  meant  to  intimate  the 
greatest  contempt  imaginable,  Deut.  zxv.  0.  Why 
thia  act  of  contumely  was  transferred  to  the  buttons, 
ii  not  easT  to  say.  Shall  we  suppose  that  it  was  viewed 
aa  aqnivalent  to  disgracing  one  s  armorial  b^irings  ;  as 
tiia  crest  might  be  engraved  on  the  buttons  of  those 
who  had  a  right  to  bear  arms  ? 

£3.  To  spit  and  gie  ouery  to  own  defeat. 

••  Mam,  jiM  MpU  and  gk  ouer,""  ia  a  vulgar  mode  of 
exprt^ssiog  that  all  ono's  efibrts  to  accomplish  an  object 
will  prove  inadequate.] 

"  if  the  reader— feels  he  has  enough  of  the  subject, 
he  has  nothing  to  do  but  shut  the  b<H>k,  and  (to  use  a 
▼ery  expressive  juvenile  term)  spit  and  ijVe  oiire.** 
Blackw.  Mag.,  Aug.,  1821,  p.  23. 

Perhaps  the  following  verse  conveys  the  same  idea — 

Spit  in  your  hand,  and  to  yonr  otlicr  proofed 

The  TroubtesoMt  Rm</ne  of  King  John, 

Spitten,  SpittI!^,  8.      [1.  A  spittle,  West  of 

s.] 

4.  A  puny  mischievous  creature,  Aberd. 


SPITALL,  Barlmur,  ii.  420.  Leg.  pitall,  as 
in  MS.     V.  Pettail. 

SPITTIE,  8.  A  designation  for  a  horse, 
Olvdes. 

L.B^  i^pad'O,  itpad'O,  e(|uus  castratus  ;  tt^xul-are,  cas- 
trare.  The  root  may  he  traced  in  C.B.  disixtdd-tt,  to  cas- 
trate, fdU  beiug  the  privative  prefix),  Ir.  Gael.  M/njih- 
am,  id.,  spui,  an  eunuch.  Hence  spad-an,  castrare. 
Leg.  Salic.  Tit.  41.    V.  Spate,  r. 

SPITTINGS,  8.  pi  Spittle,  S.  B.  Dan. 
$pitlen^  a  spitting. 

To  SPLAE,  Splay,  r.  a.  After  two  pieces 
of  cloth  have  been  run  up  in  a  seam,  to  sew 
down  the  edges  somewhat  in  the  fonn  of  a 
hem,  S. 

'*  I  declare,"  said  she  to  her  cronie,  Matty  Marshall, 
** if  I*m  no  driven  doited  with  back'Stit^hin;?,  t*j*fayhiff, 
fanse  hems,  and  cross  gores.*'     Petticoat  Talcs,  i.  291. 

Splae,  Splay,  «.    The  hem  thus  made,  S. 

Spijie-sbam,  Dutch-Splay,  s.  What  in  E.  is 
called  a  hem-seam,  one  side  only  being  sewed 
down,  S. 

Prob.,  corr.  from  Fr.  ettpioy-er,  to  spread  out;  or 
egpaul-er,  to  support,  to  strengthen,  to  form  a  buttress ; 
as  the  operation  is  meant,  not  merely  for  ornament, 
but  for  strengthening  what  is  sewed. 

To  SPLAIUGE,  r.  a.  1.  To  bespatter,  to  be- 
daub, Fife,  Ettr.  For.,  Clydes. ;  the  same 
with  Spairge  ;  also  to  besprinkle,  Clydes. 

SPLASH-FLUKE,  8.  The  plaice,  a  fish, 
Pleuronectes  Platessa,  Linn.,  Banffs.  This 
seems  to  be  merely  a  corr.  of  the  common 
name. 

To  SPLATCH,  t^.  a.  To  bedaub,  to  splash, 
S.  corr.  from  the  E.  word,  or  from  Tent. 
plets-en,  manu  quatere. 

Splatcic,  8.  I.  A  splatch  o*  dirtf  a  clot  of 
mud  thrown  up  in  walking  or  otherwise,  S. 

Splatchin  is  used  as  well  as  splatch,  in  thia  sense, 
AbercL 

2.  Any  thing  so  broad  or  full  as  to  exhibit  an 
awkward  or  clumsy  appearance;  as,  **  What 
a  great  splatch  of  a  seal  there's  on  that 
letter  I" 

To  SPLATTER,  r.  n.  To  make  a  noise 
among  water,  S.;  [to  walk  or  run  noisily, 
Banffs.] 

[Splatter,  s.  The  act  of  making  such  a 
noise ;  also,  the  noise  so  made,  S.  Used 
also  as  an  adv."] 

Splatteu-Dasu,  8.  An  uproar,  a  splutter, 
Ettr.  For. 

SPLAY,  8,  LA  sQuabble ;  as,  "  There  was  a 
great  splay  in  the  fair ;"  lioxb.  Oael. 
spleadhf  e.xploit. 
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[2.  A  splay^up^  a  great  display  of  any  kind, 
Banffs.] 

SPLAY,  Splae,  9.    A  stroke ;  as,  **  She  hat 

Eid  hit]  him  a  aplae  o*er  the  fingers  fur  his 
haviour,**  Roxh. 
Sn.-Q.  pfoQtf'af  percatere,  Lat.  ptwja^  ictut. 

To  SPLAY,  V.  a.  To  flay ;  as,  «« He  has 
splayed  the  skin  off  his  leg,"  Selkirk. 

Perhaps  from  lal.  ^aa^  Sa.-Q.  Jiaga^  -whence  the  K 
term. 

SPLECHRIE,  8.  Furniture  of  any  kind ; 
but  niost  generally  used  to  denote  the 
clothes  and  furnitui*c  provided  by  a  woman, 
in  her  single  state,  or  brought  by  her  to  the 
house  of  her  husband,  when  married,  S. 

It  is  also  used  for  the  executory  of  a  def  aaet  person, 
or  the  movable  i^ooda  in  his  house  left  by  him  to  his 
heirs,  S. 

This  is  perhaps  merely  a  corr.  of  Lat.  stipetlex,cr 
mtpetledilh,  the  terms  used  by  civilians  to  ilenote  all 
the  household-goods  which  are  daily  usoil  by  a  family. 
V.  Alexand.  ab  Alexand.  Genial.  Dies,  Lib.  i.  c.  19. 

To  SPLEET,  V.  a.  and  n.  To  split.  This  is 
the  general  pronunciation  in  [Banffs., 
Orkn.,  and  Shetl.  Spleetery  one  who  splits 
fish.] 

"  At  all  times  it  is  highly  dangerous,  for  any  not  ex- 
perienced in  these  seas,  to  pass  through  between  the 
isles,  tho'  with  small  boats,  because  of  the  many  blind 
rockslying  there,  upon  which  sometimes  the  inhabitants 
do  »pUH,  what  through  some  mistake,  ina«lvertency, 
darkness  of  the  night,  or  otherwise."  Brand*s  Orkney, 
p.  25. 

SPLENDIS,  5.  pL  Armour  for  the  legs. 
**  Ane  pair  of  aplendis^  sella t,  gorget,"  &c 
Aberd.  Reg.,  V.  16.    V.  Splettis. 

SPLENDRIS,  5.  pi.    Splintei-8. 

Thair  speris  in  »pUndriM  sprent, 
On  scheldis  schonkit  and  scheut. 

OaveaH  and  (hd,,  it  ^4. 

Speris  full  sone  all  into  splemfrya  sprang. 

WaUaee,  vl  918.  MS. 

Belg.  nienien,  Dan.  spKnde,  Su.-O.  s/i/fn/a,  id. 
apfimi-a,  Dan.  tplint-er,  to  splinter  ;  from  IsL  splk-a,  to 
tear. 

To  SPLENNER,  v.  n.  To  stride.  Gall.; 
softened  perhaps  from  Teut.  splinter-efty 
secare  in  assulas ;  or  from  the  same  origin 
with  Splendris. 

SPLENTS,  Splextis,  s.  pL  [L  Splints, 
armour  or  plate  for  arms  or  legs.]  i>^- 
splents^  a  sort  of  inferior  greaves,  or  armour 
for  tho  legs;  so  called  from  their  being 
applied  as  splints, 

"—Vthers  simpillar  of  z  putid  of  rent,  or  fyftie 
pundis  in  gudis,  haue  hat.  gorget, — brcist  plate,  pans, 
and  l«g  tmcnti§  at  ihe  lei*t,  or  gif  him  I>'Kis  better." 
Acts  Ja.  I.,  1429.  c.  KM.  E<lit.  1566. 

These  were  in  like  manner  U8c<l  for  the  arms. 

••  A  defence  for  the  arms,  calletl  fplinfs,  constituted 
part  of  the  suit  denominated    au   alinaine   ryvett." 

VOL.  IV. 


» 


Grose's  Milit.  Autiq.,  ii.  252,  2S3.     Exnh  •<  harness  or 
armour  for  tho  arms  ;"  Philipa*s  New  World  of  Worda. 

2.  As  applied  to  a  gown,  loose  or  hanging 
sleeves,  or  loose  cloth  used  instead  of  sleeves 
sometimes  called  tags* 

"Ane  uthir  schapin  unmaid  lang  taillit  gowne  of 
reid  armosie  taffetie,  with  toa  nptentU  wantaiid  bodies 
and  slevis."    Inventories,  A.  1578,  p.  222. 

SPLEUCIIAN.  Speochan,  s.  •*  Gael  a 
tobacco-pouch;"  Gl.  Sibb.  S.;  also,  a  ludic- 
rous name  for  a  fob. 

"But  I  was  saying  there's  some  siller  in  this 
MpltHrhan  that's  like  the  Captaiu*s  ain,  for  we*ve  aye 
oounteil  it  such,  baith  Ailie  and  me."  Gu}*  Mannering, 
ui.  223. 

Ilk  chiel  screwM  up  hln  dogskin  spffuchan, 
An'sfTdidrin.* 

DavidsofCa  Seatonif  p.  S8. 

"Below  my  bed — you  will  find  the  pouch  of  the  late 
Lord  Charles,  this  present  man's  uncle,  i^'hich  I  made 
into  a  spfenchan  to  hold  tobacco^  and  there  you  will 
get  ten  gold  pieces,  besides  crawus  and  Saxon  shillings." 
SSaxon  and  Gael.  ii.  2. 

**He  hastened,  not  without  a  curse  upon  the  in- 
tricacies of  a  Saxon  breeches  pocket,  or  npleftchan^  as 
he  called  it,  to  deposit  the  treasure  in  his  fob.** 
Waverley,  ii.  105. 

(To  SPLEUT,  V.  n.  1.  To  gush,  dash,  or  fall 
suddenly  or  intermittently,  or  with  a  splut- 
tering noise,  Banffs.,  Clydes. 

2.  To  fall  flat  into  any  liquid ;  also,  to  walk  in 
'a  plashing  manner,  ibid.] 

[Spleut,  «.  I.  A  gush,  dash,  or  fall  of  any 
liquid ;  the  liquid  so  shed ;  also  the  noise 
made  by  it,  ibid. 

2.  The  act  of  shedding  any  liquid  in  a  sudden 
or  careless  manner,  ibid. 

3.  Weak,  watery  drink  of  any  kind,  ibid.] 

[Spleuter,  s.  and  v.  Same  with  E.  splutter^ 
ibid.] 

[Spleuterie,  Spleutrie,  9.  Weak,  watery 
food ;  a  wet,  dirty  mess ;  rainy  weather, 
ibid. 

[SPLIET,  Splinder.  Spliet-new^  splinder^ 
%iewy  bran-new,  never  used,  Shetl.] 

To  SPLINDER,  Splinner,  r.  n.  To  be 
shivered,  to  splinter,  SJ3.;  [hence,  splinner ^ 
a  fragment.] 

— Thrawn  trees  do  always  splinder, 
Best  with  a  wedge  of  their  own  timber. 

Me8ton*a  Poems,  p.  217. 
V.  Splendris. 

SPLINKEY,  adj.    Tall  and  lank,  Ayrs. 

Perhaps  corrupted  from  SpinL'ie,  q.  v. 
**  His  strides — were  as  stiff  and  as  long  as  a  splinke^ 
lkddio*s  sulking  on  stilU."    Sir  A.  Wylie,  iii.  82. 

[SPLINNEK,  s.  Speed,  force;  used  also  as 
an  adj.f  Banffs.] 
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SPLITy  «.  A  term  used  by  weavers,  equiva- 
lent to  E.  Dentj  and  properly  denoting  one 
thread  in  plain  linen  work,  S. 

**  What  the  Scotch  weavers  term  a  Spfie^  the  English 
tarai  a  Deni."  Peddie'i  Weaver  and  Warper's  AMist- 
aal»^  152. 

SPLIT-NEW,  adj.    A  term  applied  to  what 
has  never  been  used  or  worn,  S.  apan^nexo^ 
and  span^  E. 


*'In  a  word,  they  had,  as  it  were,  a«)^/»^-»«osystenie 
of  government,  to  temper  and  estabhah.'*  Account 
Pereeentioo  of  the  [Episcopalian]  Church  in  Scotland, 
PL  S2. 

Germ.  apUtter-Reu,  id.  q.  as  new  as  a  Jtplinter  or 
chip  from  the  block.  The  Oerm.  term,  of  the  com- 
position of  which  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt, 
although  not  observed  by  the  learned  Ihre,  affords  a 
ationg  cc^teral  confirmation  of  the  etymon  which 
hb  has  given  of  £.  tpan-neWf  and  its  Su.-G.  synon. 
sp«^  tpaangande  ny,  IsL  apanosa,  »pan  ny-r.  He 
oedoces  them  all  from  Su.-G.  spinga^  assula,  secmentum 
Kgni  tenuios,  from  apaan,  id.  V.  Spok.  Thus  tplU, 
and  sjMiM,  equally  denote  a  splinter  or  chip. 

Lye  (Addit.  to  Jun.  Etym.)  traces  a^ncL  to  apike^  a 
■afl.  Johnson  adopts  the  idea.  But  it  rests  on  the 
eonelative  idea,  that  span  is  from  Germ,  epami'tn,  to 
•xtend ;  both  being  supposed  to  refer  to  the  work  of  a 
faller,  m  stretching  cloth  on  the  tenter-hooks.  Per- 
han  apith  and  apan  may  be  a  corr.  of  the  Su.-G. 
rsdaplication,  aping  apaangande. 

To   SPLOITy  V.  n.      To  spout,  to  squirt; 
also,  to  splash,  Gall.     [V.  Splent.] 

— ^Right  o'er  the  steep  he  leans. 
When  his  well-pleQlsh'd  King-hooil  voiding  needs. 
And,  aploUing,  strikes  the  stane  his  grany  hit, 
Wi'  pistol  seieed,  shot  frae  his  gorlin  doup. 

Jkiviaa<m*a  Seaaona,  p.  8,  4. 

Fsfhaps  from  Lat.  exphd-ere^  to  drive  out  violently. 

Sploit,  s.      "A  little  liquid  filth;''    Gall. 
Enc. 

SPLORE,  #.     **  A  frolic,  a  noise,  a  riot  ;**  Gl. 
Boms ;  also,  a  quarrel  ending  in  blowS|  S. 

Lsment  him,  a*  je  rantin  core, 
Wha  dearly  like  a  nDdom-^phre, 
Nas  mair  he'll  join  the  merry  roar. 

BufTia,  ilL  215. 

**Ha*s  a  caoistearv  chield,  and  fasheous  about 
marches,  and  we've  had  some  bits  of  aplorea  thegither." 
Q«y  Mannering,  iii.  224. 

"  Quarrels  ending  in  fisty-cnffs ; "  Gl.  Antiquary. 

Perhaps  from  Ital.  eaplor-are,  to  explore,  q.  the  act 
of  ezi^oring,  or  a  party  engaged  in  searching  out  some- 
thing for  sport.    It  seems  nearly  synon.  with  Phy,  q.  v. 

To  Splore,  v.  It.    To  show  off,  to  make  a 
great  show,  Upp.  Clydes. 

8PLOY,  t.    A  frolic,  Renf r. ;  synon.  Ploy. 

Nse  mair  we  meet  aneath  the  hill, — 
The  harmless  fUnnte  joke  to  tell, 


Or  the  (^aeer  aploya, 
"*zht's  mirk  blanl*** 
Tse  ither  boys. 


That  niKht*s  mirk  blanket  doth  conceal 
Fr 


7.  SeaWa  Poema,  p.  816L 
Whatever  may  be  viewed  as  the  orimn  of  P^out  the 
word  in  this  form  seems  to  claim  amnity  to  0.  Fr. 
«iplni^  an  exploit ;  eaploye,  displayed. 


To  SPLUNG,  v.a.  I.  To  carry  off  any  thing 
clandestinely,  to  filch,  Upp.  Ulydes. 

This  seems  merely  a  Variety  of  Spung,  v, 

[2.  To  stride  along  with  a  swinging,  stealthy 
gait,  Banffs.] 

[Spluno,  8,  A  person  of  mean,  disagreeable 
disposition,  ibid.] 

To  SPLUNT,  V.  n.  « To  court,"  S.  A. ;  to 
court,  or  make  love,  under  night.     "  To  go 

a^luntin\^  id.,  Koxb. 

The  lovers  comin  there  to  aplunt. — 

Rev.  J.  NieoTa  Poana,  IL  9. 

Spluntino,  *.  "  Running  after  girls  under- 
night  ; "  Gall.  Enc. 

To  SPLUTE,  r.  n.  To  exaggerate  in  narra- 
tion ;  synon.  to  /Yair,  Clydes. 

O.  Fr.  eifptoU-er,  to  execute,  to  perform  ;  q.  to  boast 
of  one's  txploita. 

To  SPG,  Spoe,  v.  n.    To  foretell,  Shetl. 

The  same  with  Spae^  q.  v.  The  term  as  nsed  in 
Shetl.  presen'es  the  8u.-G.  sound  of  «/>o,  vaticinari. 

To  SPOATCH,  Spoach,  Spotcii,  v.  n.  To 
poach ;  also,  to  lounge  or  spuiige  about  foi 
a  meal,  a  glass  of  spirits,  &c.,  8. 

Their  names  were  Mavis,  Snap,  an'  Oarrow, 
For  apoatching  tricks  had  few  their  marrow. 

-    The  Doga,  A.  ScoU*a  Poema,  p.  62. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Teut.  apijae,  cibus,  epulum;  or 
father  from  £.  Poach,  with  a  prefixed. 

Spoacher,  «.  A  poacher;  also,  one  who 
spnnges  about  for  food,  &c.  [Synon., 
tamer.'] 

SPODLIN,  5.  A  child  learning  to  walk, 
Dnmf  r.    V.  Spedlin. 

SPOIG,  s.    A  paw ;  ludicrously  for  the  hand. 

Gael,  apag,  a  paw ;  apogaeh^  haying  paws,  or  clumsy 
feel  and  legs. 

0  see  yon  not  her  ponnv  prognes, — 
Her  twa  short  hose,  and  her  twa  spoigs. 
And  a  shoolder-pelt  apeen,  Mattam  I 

HenTa  Cott.,  il  161. 

To  SPOIL YIE,  V.  a.    To  plunder,  to  despoil. 

"The  barons  resolving  to  so  to  Darris,  and  ttpoifyie 
what  was  left,  rendered  the  keys  back  to  the  town  of 
Aberdeen,  and  upon  Monday  the  20th  of  May  they 
rode  out  about  the  number  foresaid."  Spalding's 
Troubles,  i.  153,  154.    V.  Spulye. 

SPON,  *.     Shavings  of  wood. 

Tristrem  was  in  toun  ; 

In  boure  Ysonde  was  don  ; 
Bi  water  he  sent  adoun 

Light  linden  apou. 

Sir  TriaUm,  p.  115. 

Le.,  chips  or  shavings  of  the  linden  tree. 

A.-S.  apon,  assula,  **a  chip  or  splenter  of  wood  ;*' 
Somner.  Teut.  apaen.  Germ,  fpan,  Su.-O.  apaan, 
(proD.  ^on),  Isl.  apann,  id. 

[To  SPONG,  t;.  n.  To  stride  or  take  long 
steps,  Shetl.    V.  Spang.] 
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SPONK,  «.    Spark  of  fire,  &c,    V.  Spunk. 

SPONNYS,  pi.  Spoons;  Aberd.  Reg., 
Cent.  16. 

SPONSEFU',  atfj.    Tlie  same  witb  Sponsible. 

"Oonld  ye  no  fiu*  anither  gate  tae  the  111  Pairt  nor 
harlin  awa'a  «/ioim^ii*  man  frae  his  hame  and  haadin'?" 
Saint  Patrick,  ii.  190. 

[SPONSIIES,  *.  pi.  The  nostrils  and  the 
passage  from  them  to  the  throat,  Shctl.] 

SPONSIBLE,  adj.  1.  Capable  of  being  ad- 
mitted as  a  surety,  or  of  discharging  an 
obligation,  S.  like  E.  responsible. 

*'Mr.  Archer,  his  wife,  and  fi^e  small  children,  the 
eldest  not  ten  yeart  of  age,  were  carried  to  Kirkcaldy 
prison.  Next  day,  the  provost  of  the  town  hearing  of 
this  severity,  liberate  the  mother  and  the  infants  ;  yet 
not  till  caution  was  found,  by  two  nfWHM/hle  persons, 
she  shonld  |»resent  herself  to  the  sheriff  when  called, 
under  the  penalty  of  2000  morks.'*  \Voilrow*s  Hist., 
U.281  • 

"  There  will  he  no  question  of  very  pretty  damages, 
— very  sweet  damans.  I  dare  say  the  proprietors  are 
Teiy  tpontibie  folk.*^    Reg.  Dalton,  i.  200. 

2.  Respectablei  becoming  one's  station,  S. 

''For  the  honour  of  the  family  it's  but  natural  I 
should  wish  to  keep  up  a  npomtthfe  appearance."  Saxon 
and  Gael,  it.  193. 

Lai.  tipomd-eo,  spona'Um,  to  undertake,  to  be  surety, 
for  another ;  whence  spans- or,  a  surety. 

SPOONQE,  #.  1.  A  low  sneaking  fellow ; 
one  who  employs  any  means,  however  despic- 
able, for  getting  his  belly  filled,  Koxb. ; 
synon.  Slounge. 

2.  A  wandering  dog  is  often  called  a  spoonge^ 
because  he  prowls  about  for  his  food,  ibid. 

3.  This  term  is  also  applied  to  a  person  who 
is  disposed  to  filch,  ibid. 

To  Spoonoe,  v.  n.  To  go  about  in  a  sneak- 
ing or  prowling  way,  so  as  to  excite  suspi- 
cion; as,  ^' There  he's  gauin  spoongivL 
about;**  ibid. 

This  may  be  viewed  as  the  same  with  the  E.  v.  to 
Spunge,  "  to  hans  on  others  for  maintenance."  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  from  the  idea  of  a  sponge 
licking  up  every  liquid  to  which  it  is  applied. 

[To  SPOOT,  V.  a.  and  ?i.  To  spout,  squirt, 
&c.;  E.  spout."] 

[Spoot,  «.  A  spout,  a  flow,  &c.;  same  as  E. 
spoui  ;  also,  a  squirt,  a  syringe ;  in  last  sense 
spooter  is  aJso  used,  West  of  S.] 

[SPOOT,  8.  Bad  drink;  ill-cooked  liquid 
food,  Banff s.] 

Sfootraou,  s.   Drink  of  any  kind,  Loth. 

OaeL  sp«<,  a  word  of  contempt  for  bad  drink. 

SPORDERINE,  t. 

"Yow  shall  desyre  that — sufficient  store  of  pouU 
der,  spades,  showles,  pick  axes,  &c.,  be  sent  to  Ca-  | 


riei  fergus :  and  that  a  reserve  of  MfHurtUriues  be  layed 
wp  in  store.**    Acts  Cha.  I.,  Ed.  1814,  VI.  16. 

SPORNE,  part.  pa.      V.  to  Spare.      Spared, 
wanted,  Moray. 

Spoern,  or  spoernun,  is  used  as  a  derivative  from  the 
eognate  Isl.  v.  spar^,  parcere,  in  the  sense  of  parol- 


To  SPORNE,  r. «.     To  stumble. 

Oft  in  Romans  I  reid, 
"Airly  spome,  lait  speid." 

Oatoan  and  Oct.,  iii.  !& 

Chaucer  uses  the  term,  as  signifying  to  strike  the 
fool  against  any  thing — 

The  miller  spomed  at  a  ston, 
And  donn  he  fell  backward.— 

Reves  7.,  v.  4279. 

A.-S.  sporn-an,  primarily  to  kick,  to  wince,  whence 
E.  spurn  ;  and  secondarily,  to  stumble  at,  or  hit  against. 
Su.'G.  spiem'O^  IsL  sinrn-a,  to  kick.  Ihre  gives  sporre, 
a  spur,  as  the  root. 

SPORRAN,  8.  The  leathern  pouch,  or  large 
parse  worn  by  Highlanders  in  full  dress  be- 
Tore,  S.     Gael,  sporan^  sparon^  id. 

"I  keep  neither  snaw  nor  dollars  in  my  itj^orrafs," 
Bob  Ro/,  ii.  207. 

** '  Bnng  me  my  sporran," — The  person  he  aildressed 
— brought — a  large  leathern  pouch,  such  as  Highlanders 
of  rank  wear  before  them,  when  in  full  dress,  made  of 
the  skin  of  the  sea  otter,  richly  garnished  with  silver 
ornaments  and  studs."  Ibid.  iii.  209. 

SPOURTLIT,  part  pa.  Speckled,  spotted. 
V.  Sprutillit. 

To  SPOUSE,  V.  a.  Expl.  as  signifying,  *«  to 
put  out  one's  fortune  to  nurse." 

*'  Yonr  old  companion,  Charlie — ^perished  the  pack, 
and  they  hae  spouned  his  fortune  and  gone  to  Indy." 
Sir  A.  WyUe,  iii.  193. 

Spousing,  part.  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  a 
bride ;  [espousing,  bridal.] 


**(7estus — cingulum  sponsae  nubentis,  a  spousimg 
girdle."    Despaut.  Gram.  D.  5,  b. 

SPOUT,  Spoot,  s.     The  Sheath,  or  Razor- 
fish,  S. ;  Solen  vagina,  Linn. 

*'  Solen,  the  sheath,  or  razor-fish ;  our  fishers  call 
them  spouts.""    Sibb.  Fife,  p.  135. 

**The  razor,  {solen,  Lin.  Syst),  or,  as  we  call  it,  the 
mmi'feA,  is  also  found  in  sandy  places."  Barry's 
Orkney,  p. 

•  SPOUT,  *.     A  sort  of  boggy  spring  in 
ground,  S. 

"The  land  abounds  witli  bogs  and  springs,  or  what 
husbandmen  call  spouts."  P.  Lunan,  Forfars.  Statist. 
AcCay  1.  443. 

Spouty,  8.     Springy,  marshy,  S. 

"Where  the  soil  was  spouty,  at  the  skirts  of  the 
hills,  coTcred  drains  have  been  made  ;  but  in  the  clay 
land  drains  are  all  open."  P.  Lecropt*  Perths.  StirL 
SUtist.  Ace.,  xvii.  48. 

— "As  the  rebels — were  coming  along  westwards 
under  a  spouty  bank,  that  run  along  the  field,  one  of 
the  squadrons  tctre  posted  below  in  order  to  stop  them.** 
Lord  Loudon's  Acc^  of  the  Battle  of  Prestou,  Sir  John 
Cope's  Trial,  p.  139. 
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Sfoutikess^  8.  SUio  of  having  many  boggy 
springs ;  applied  to  land,  S. 

''This  ^MmimeM,  independent  [r.  independently]  of 
.  crerj  oihfr  eonaidermtioii,  denonatrates  the  great  ex- 
tnt  of  till  in  the  eonnty  of  InTerness."    Agr.  Surv. 
Inveni.,  p>  26. 

SPOUTIE,  adj.    Vain,  foppish,  Clydes. 

Apparently  from  E.  tpotii  ;  q.  one  who  squirts  forth 
hit  folly.  lal.  ipMiZ-m, .  however,  signifies,  iusoleuter 
pft>greui»  « 

SPOUTROCH,  8.  Weak,  thin  drink.  Gall.; 
a  derivattTe  from  Gael.  8putf  *'  hog  wash,  a 
word  of  contempt  for  bad  drink/'  Shaw. 
In  Ir.,  spUuiraek  signifies  *'  bad  beer,** 
(VReiHy. 

BPOUT-WHALE,  *.  A  name  given  to  the 
porpoise. 

'*  There  are  likewise  a  great  number  of  little  whales, 
wbaeh  aweem  through  these  isles,  which  they  call 
8powi'Wkate§  or  Pollacks,  **  Ac.     Brand's  Orkney,  p.  48. 

The  name  has  eridently  originated  from  their  eject- 
ing water  from  their  heausw     v.  Pellack. 

[SPOWNGE,  8.  A  brush.  Accts.  L.  H. 
Treas.,  i.  360,  Dickson.] 

SPOYN,  Spoynb,  *.   A  spoon. 

His  fostTT  modyr  lowed  him  our  the  laiff. 

Did  mylk  to  warme,  hb  liff  giff  scho  mycnt  saiiT ; 


And  .with  a  tpoim  grct  kyndnes  to  him  kyth. 

Wailaee,  IL  271,  MS. 
8pajfm  erroneonaly^  Perth  Edit. 

[SPRACHLE,  8.  and  v.  Sprawl.  V. 
Sprattle.] 

8PRACK,  adj.    lively,  animated,  S.A. 

— "The  lad  can  sometimes  be  as  dowff  as  a  sexa- 
fsnarr  like  myself.  If  your  Royal  Highness  had  seen 
him  dreaming  and  dodng  about  the  banks  of  Tullv- 
Vcolan  like  an  hypochondriac  person, — yon  would 
wonder  where  he  hath  sae  suddenly  acquired  sU  this 
fine  nraei  festivity  ami  jocularity."  Waverley,  ii. 
aii,  316l 

lal.  spiveitT,  fortis,  strenuus,  whence  Mprakafegyr, 
leripes^  Ught  <rf  foot ;  Hatdorson. 

S^rag  u  put  in  the  month  of  a  Welsh  paraon  by 
Shakespeare : 

'*  'm  ia  a  better  schokr  than  I  thought  he  was.' 
Sva.  'He  is  a  |sood  gprag  memory.'"  Merry  Wives 
ef  Windsor,  A.  iv.  S.  1. 

On  this  term  Stcerens  observes  : 

"  I  am  told  that  this  word  is  still  used  by  the  com- 
mon neople  in  the  neighboorhood  of  Bath,  where  it 
■gnincs  readg,  alert,  ^nightljf,  and  is  pronounced  as  if 
it  was  written — wpradL** 

A.  Bor.  **9yragt  lively,  active;**  Grose. 

To  SPRACKLE,  r.  «.    To  clamber,  S.     V. 

Si*RATTLB. 

(To  SPSAGy  r.  N.  To  boast,  brag,  swagger, 
Shet.     Sw.  8praiia^  to  stmt.] 

[Spraoo,  «.     a  .  boaster,  braggart,  ibid.] 

SPRAICH,  Sprach,  Spreich,  *.  1.  A  ciy, 
a  shriek ;  the  noise  made  by  a  child,  when 
weeping,  S.B. 


Before  biio  cachanJ  ane  grete  Aicht  or  oist 
Of  fottlts,  that  di<l  haiit  endlang  the  coiNt, 
Quhilkia  on  thare  wyn^^iH  sort*,  dredand  his  wraik, 
Skrymmifi  here  and  tbare  with  money  spreich  and  craik. 

I/oug,  ViryU,  417, 1. 

Anone  thay  hard  aere  vocia  lamentabill. 
Orete  walyng,  quhimpering,  and  aprackU  miserahilL 

Jlrid,  17S.  41. 

A,'S.0praee,  Belg.  »praect,  speech,  discourse,  Genu. 
sprerA-en,  Su.-O.  spraek-a,  to  speak,  to  converse. 

2.  A  collection,  a  multitude ;  tlie  term  being 
used  obliquely,  from  the  idea  of  the  uuise 
made. 

A  /^prairh  o/bairM,  a  great  number  of  children,  Aug. 

To  SpRxVICII,  V,  II.  To  cry,  [scream,  wail], 
lament,  S. 

[Spraiciii!^,  5.  Screaming,  a  continual 
shriek,  Clydes.,  BaufTs.] 

To  SPRAICKLE,  r.  w.    To  clamber,  S. 

"Wad  ye  have  naebody  sprakhU  up  the  brae  but 
yoursell,  Gcordie?"    Nigel,  li.  213. 

Isl.  9prikt-a,  membra  concutere ;  sprikl,  concussio 
membrorum.    V.  Sprattle. 

SPRAIGHEUIE,  Spreaghekie,  Sprkch- 
ERY,  8.  Moveables  of  nither  an  inferior 
kind,  such,  especially,  as  may  have  been  col- 
lected in  the  way  of  depredation,  S. 

"Thev  lay  bye  quiet  enough,  saring  some  tpreagherie 
in  the  Lowlands,  whilk  is  their  use  and  wont,  and 
some  cuttinff  o*  thrapples  amang  themselves,  that  nae 
civilised  boay  kens  or  cares  ouy  thing  anent."  Rob 
Roy,  u.  290. 

**I  grant  most  of  your  folks  left  the  Highlauds, 
expedited  as  it  were,  and  free  from  the  incumbrance 
of  baggage,  but  it  is  uns|)eakable  the  quantity  of  use- 
less ifprtchtry  which  they  had  coIlecte<l  on  their  march. 
I  saw  one  fellow  ul  yours— 'nith  a  picr-gUss  on  Jiis 
back."    Waverley,  u.  283. 

** Spraeghf^rie,  cattle-lifting;  prey-driving;"  Gl. 
Antiq.    V.  SPRErra. 

SPKAIN,  Spraixo,  Sprayxo,  «.  1.  A  long 
stripe  or  streak,  used  in  relation  to  streaks 
of  different  colours,  S. 

Up  has  scho  pullit  Dictam,  the  herbe  swete, 

Oi  leuis  rank,  rypit,  and  wounder  sare, 

Wyth  sprontis,  apraingut  and  vanys  ouer  al  quharSp 

Doug.  Virga,  424,  2a 

The  twynkling  stremouris  of  the  orient 

Sched  purpour  apraungis  with  gold  and  asure  luent. 

Ibid.,  ProL  899,  27. 

*'  There  was  seen  in  Scotland,  a  great  blazing  star, 
representing  the  shape  of  a  crab  or  cancer,  having  long 
tpraingn  spreading  from  it."  Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  41. 

In  Gl.  expl.  **rays."  But  this  does  not  exactly 
express  the  meaning. 

2.  Expl.  as  denoting  a  tint;  ^^Spixiingg^  tints, 
shades  of  colour ;  '  61.  Picken. 

I  hesitate,  however,  whether  this  be  not  rather  an 
imaginary  sense,  suggested  by  the  application  of  this 
term  to  the  variegations  of  colour. 

A.-S.  »praeng-an,  to  sprinkle,  Tcut.  apreng-en,  id. ; 
also,  variare,  variegare  ;  Su.-G.  apreng-a,  couspcrgere, 
whence  Ihre  derives  Uprtngd,  variegatus,  uiaculis  con- 

raus.    Aleut,  kiapranetf  aspersus,  variegatus.    Hence 
O.E.  aprtne,  apregne,  conspergere  f  aprant,  aprent. 
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nrtymd,  ooMpersus.  V.  Lye,  Addit.  Jun.  Etym.  vo. 
Spnnf.  Alw  TO.  Sprinkie.  it  u  olwened  that  Bclg. 
wprmkel-en  significa  Tariegare;  ind  Dan.  sprmckled, 
gattatua,  vahegatua. 

jTo  Spraino,  V.  a.    To  streak,  tint,  Buiiffs.] 
SpRA1NO*D,  SpRAINGIT,  part  adj.     .Striped, 
streakedi  S.     V.  the  «. 

•'I  had  nae  mair  cUia«  but  a  ^praing'd  faikie." 

Joamal  from  London,  p.  8.  -  .,     .     i     # 

••  From  the  said  Evir  Campbell,  oot  of  the  lands  of 
Bellochchyle.  in  Dunoon  paroche,--2  P»ir  blankeU,  1 
pair  Bheeto,  2  pair  sprained  playda,  »>  lib.  Acct. 
of  the  Depredations  committed  on  the  Clan  Campbell, 

p  40 

"One  of  the  Minister!  told  me,  that  one  bird  f re- 

Snented  his  house  about  that  time  [before  the  late 
earth]  for  a  quarter  of  an  year,  which  was  of  a  black, 
white,  red,  and  green  colour  :  as  also  he  saw  anothi  r, 
all  stripped  or  aprainQed  on  the  back,  which  binls 
were  beautiful  to  behold."    Brand's  Orkney,  p.  54.  S5. 
"A  claith  of  estait  of  claith  of  gold,   damaskit, 
ioraingU  with  rcid  equalie  in  breailis  of  claith  of  i;old 
and  crammosin  satine,  fumissit  with  mif  and  taill,  thre 
pandis  all  frenyeit  with  thrcidis  of  gold,  and  rcid 
■ilk."    Inventories,  A.  1661,  p.  123. 
•    Dan.  $prengt,  variegated  ;  a  secoudary  sense  of  the 
verb  as  signifying,  to  sprinkle  ;  ^prtngt  cohur,  a  niixt 
colour. 

To  SPRAINT,  V.  n.  Expl.  **to  run  for- 
ward,"  Gl.  Tarras ;  perhaps  rather,  to 
spring  forward,  or  move  with  elasticity, 
Buchan. 

I*m  Uythe  to  see  a  raDtio  spree. 

And  fain  wad  thro*  ye  totter ; 
But  I'm  content  to  see  ye  spruiiU, 

Right  free  o*  dool  an*  care  ay. 

Tarraa'9  Poems,  p.  78w 

Formed  from^^prenf,  the  old  pret  or  part  pa.  of  the 
T.  io  Spring. 

"SPKAITH,  t.     1.  Spoil,  booty,  Barbour,  v. 
'  118.    Herd's  Edit. 

2.  A  large  number,  a  quantity,  Banffs.  V. 
Spraiohbrie] 

[To  SPR ALLICH,  v.  n.  To  sprawl ;  also,  to 
shriek;  part.  pr.  tpralHchtn^  Banffs.  V. 
Sprauchle.] 

[SpRALLICII,  8.  A  sprawl ;  a  shriek  ;  also, 
the  act  of  sprawling,  ibid.] 

To  SPRANGLE,  v.  n.  To  stniggle;  in- 
cluding the  idea  of  making  a  spring  to  get 
awav.  Roxb. 

A  dimin.  from  Dan.  spraeng-tr,  Isl.  rpreng-a,  Su.-G. 
9pring-a,  &c.  salirc,  dirumpere. 

SPRAT,  Spreat,  Sprett,  Sprit,  Sprot,  s. 
A  coarse  kind  of  reedy  grass,  that  grows  on 
•marshy  ground,  S. ;  jointed-leavedrush. 

'*Jnncu8    articulatus. ■■ — SpretL    Scot.    Aust." 

Lightfoot,  p.  1131.     This  name  is  common  in  S. 

**That  species  of  gra'ss,  which  gro\%-s  on  marshy 
ground,  commonly  called  tpratt,  is  much  used  for 
fodder.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  land 
where  it  grows,  though  not  subject  to  be  overflowed 


with  water,  bears  annual  cropping,  without  being 
manured  or  pastured,  except  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
year."    P.  Kirkpatrick-Juxta,  Dumfr.  Stotist.  Ace.,  it. 

"On  part  of  it  grows  a  coarse  kind  of  grass  c^- 
ed  tprett^  which  is  cut  by  the  fanners  for  hay.  P. 
New  Luce,  Wigtons.  ibid.  xiii.  683. 

"The  flora  twere]  laid   with  green    schareU  and 
mrtats,  medwarta  and  flowers,  that  no  man  knew 
whereon  he  yeid,  but  as  he  had  been  m  a  garden. 
Pitscottie,  p.  146.  . 

They  are  called  sprotei,  Ang.    Shirr,  writes  «i)rrf. , 

Perhaps  from  A.-S.  apranta,  sprote,  surculus,  vir- 
gultum,  a  twig ;  or  rather,  Isl.  tproti,  a  reed,  which 
occurs  in  the  ct»mp.  term  gmn'Sproli,  arundo  beUica, 

01.  Gunnlaug.  8.  ,      ,r      t 

Isl.  reinproli,  arundo,  given  by  Verel.  as  synon, 

with  Raua. 
Spritty,  adj.    Full  of  sprats  or  apritSy  S. 

JScri/^y  knowes  wad  mir'd  and  risket 

.  Burnt,  ui.  14a. 

To  SPRATTLE,  r.  n.  To  scramble,  to  sprawl, 

There  ye  may  creep,  and  sprawl,  and  apraUle, 

Wi'  ither  kiudred,  jumpin  cattle. 

BumM,  m.  229. 

Why  soud  they  then  attempt  to  sprattle. 

In  doegrel  rhyme !  .  ^^ 

iSv,  J,  SicoCa  Poem,  I  190. 

SpracUa  is  used  in  the  aame  sense. 

Sae  far  I  apraekUd  up  the  brae. 

I  dinner'd  wi'  a  lord. 

Buma,  L  1S8. 

Sw.  apraUl-a,  io  sprawl ;  Seren.  TeuL  •P^rteUn^ 
agitare  sivo  motare  manus  pedesque,  seems  to  have  had 
a  common  origin ;  in  Bclg.  aparttl^n. 

Sprattle,  9.  A  scramble,  a  struggle,  a 
sprawl,  S. 

"  We  will  suppose  that  any  friend  like  yourself  were 
in  the  deepest  hole  of  the  North,  and  making  a 
apraUle  for  your  life."    Redgauntlet,  ii.  273. 

SPRAUCH,*.  A  sparrow.  Loth.  V.Spruo. 

To  SPRAUCHLE,  Sprauchle  (gutt.),  v.  n. 
1.  To  climb  with  difficulty,  Reiifr.  The 
same  with  Sprackk. 

"  Wi  that  I  apraughled  up  amang  the  rokes  wi'  a  the 
UxT  1  had."    Saint  Patrick,  i.  168. 

2.  To  force  one's  way  through  underwood,  or 
any  similar  obstruction,  Ayrs. 

3.  To  sprawl,  S. ;  synon.  Spreul,  Upp.  Clydcs. 

•*  Sometimes  when  they  wad  apratigkle  away,  then  I 
■tick  firm  and  fast  myscf,  an*  the  mair  I  ficht  to  get 
out,  I  gang  ay  the  deeper."  Blackw.  Mag.,  Mar. 
1823,  p.  312. 

Ane  hawdrons  wha  had  kitlins  under  a  bed, 

Whan  she  heard  Robbin's  sang, 
Came  aprauchlin  in  a  hurry  out. 


And  at  a  Willie  Wagtail  did  suang. 

OcUL  £t 

Isl.  aprikl-a^  membra  concntere. 


riieycf.,  p.  413. 


To   SPREAD   bread.    To  make  bread  and 
butter,  S. 

SPREGIIERIE,  *.    V.  Spraigherie. 
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[To  SPRECKLE,  v.  a.  and  n.    To  speckle, 
to  bccomo  speckled,  S.] 

[Spreckle,  «.    A  speckle.] 

Sprsokl*d,  Speckly,  adj.    Speckled,  S. 

AIm  t  it*8  no  thy  neebor  aweet, 
Th«  bonnie  brk,  companion  meet  \ 
Bending  thee  'mang  tne  dewy  treet ! 

Wi'  aprtekTd  breart. 

Bum$,  m,  201. 

The  blackbird,  now,  with  golden  bill, 

Symphonious  plies  his  wood-note  eweet ; 
The  apreeUy  mavis,  lilting  shrill. 
To  glad  the  groves  her  strains  repeat. 

A,  ScoVa  Poems,  p.  135. 
•  Y.  Sprsckl'd. 

The  MpreekTd  mavis  greets  your  ear. 
So.-0«  spreekioi,  id. 

SPREE,  8»     1.  Innocent  luerrimenty  S. 

"iSpree,  sport,  merriment,  a  frolic  ;**  OL  Brocket. 

"John  Blower,  honest  man,  aa  sailors  are  aye  for 
•ome  spree  or  another,  wad  take  me  ance  to  see  ane 
Mrs.  Siddona — ^I  thought  we  should  hae  been  crushed 
to  death  before  we  gat  in."    St.  Bonan,  it.  IGl. 

Tho*  age  now  gars  me  hotter, 

Fm  blvth  to  see  a  rantin  ajtree, 

Ana  fain  wad  thro*  ye  totter. 

Tamu^§  Poems,  p.  78. 

2.  Disorderly  or   riotous  mirth,  an  uproar; 
[a  drunken  frolic],  S. 

— "  He  was  in  no  spirit  to  enjoy  her  jocosity  about 
.   Bailie  Pollock's  spree,  as  he  told  her  that  he  Lad  come 
far,  and  had  far  to  go.*'    R.  Gilhaize,  i.  134. 

Confusion  boils — no  getting  out, 

But  as  a  ^ree 
In  country  fairs  we're  knock*t  about. 

An  box  our  way. 

/>.  AndenoiCs  Poems,  p,  118. 

— A  laud  ay  gien  to  ramblin  ; 
In  kicking  up  some  worthless  snree, 
(y  dancin',  drinkin',  gambling 

.    ibid.,  p.  121. 

Ir.  and  Gael,  spre  denotes  "  a  spark,  flash  of  fire  ; 
animation,  spirit;"  O'Reilly. 
Fr.  esprii,  spirit,  vivacity,  smartness  of  humour. 

{To  Spree,  v.  n.  To  frolic,  to  join  in  noisy 
or  drunken  mirth,  Clydcs.] 

SPREE,  adj.  Trim,  gaudy,  S.  B. ;  a  term 
exactly  corresponding  to  E.  spruce.  Sprey^ 
id.  Hxm. 

8vne  hame  they  gan^  ta*  hearty. 
To  busk  themsels  fu  tng  an'  spree; 
For  raggit  they're  ana  dirty. — 

A.  Douglass  Poems,  p.  144. 

Twa  lads  at  Clauchendoly  bide, 

Wha  I  loe  weel,  they're  baith  sae  spree. 

OalL  EncycL,  p.  411. 

It  may  be  deduced  from  the  origin  mven  by  Seren. 
to  E.  spruce,  and  Mrith  more  verisimiHtude.  Sw.  spratg, 
formosus.  SpradA  et  spraey,  clarus  et  splendens  (de 
pannis). 

Junius  derives  spruce  from  A.-S:  spryii-an,  Belg. 
Bprujft'en,  germinare,  puUulare,  q.  bene  pasti  ac  validi, 
tpnae  and  luslie  yonng  fellows.  But  this  is  a  deviation 
from  the  drefts,  to  the  bodily  habit  of  the  wearer. 

[To  SPREIT.  V.  n.  To  scamper,  to  run 
rapidly,  Shetl.   Sw.  Bpritta,  to  start,  startle.] 


SPREITII,  Spretii,    Spuaith,   Spreath, 
Spreigh,  8.    Prey,  booty,  plunder. 

Stude  tho 

Phenix  and  dour  Vlixes,  wardants  tway, 
For  to  obserue  and  kelp  the  spreith  or  )>ray. 
Togidder  in  ane  heoe  was  ^fderit  precius  gere, 
Ricnes  of  Troy,  and  vthir  jowellis  sere, 
Rcfl  from  all  parti:). 


-Swne  eftyr  thai 


Doug.  Virga,  64, 12. 


Held  downwart  in-to  the  town  thare  way, 
And  tuke  thare  spreth  and  pre.soneris. 
-»— >0f  that  spreth  mony  war  richyd  thare. 

Wyntmon,  vUL  42.  61.  57. 

"  A  partv  of  the  Camerons  had  come  down  to  carry 
a  spreath  of  cattle,  as  it  was  called,  from  Moray."  P. 
Abemcthy,  Moray,  Statist.  Ace,  xiii.  149.  N. 

Spraith  occurs,  Barbour,  v.  118,  Edit.  1620,  instead 
of  ir/f,  in  MS. 

We  come  not  bidder  with  drawin  swerde  in  handis, 

To  spulye  templis,  or  richis  of  Libia,  * 

Nor  oy  the  coist  na  spreich  to  drive  away. 

Doug,  Virgil,  29,  Sa 

Rudd.  ffivea  spreith,  as  S.,  observing,  that  it  is 
probably  Uie  same  originally  with  £.  prey,  Fr.  prope. 
Arm.  preidh,  all  from  Lat.  praeda,  with  the  sibuation 
prefixed.  Perhaps  immediately  from  Ir.  and  GaeL 
spre,  spreidh,  cattle.     V.  Splechrik. 

To  Spreith,  Spreth,  v.  a.  To  take  a  prey, 
to  plunder. 

Thai  folk  ware  all  that  niycht  sprethand  ; 
Thai  made  all  thairis  that  thai  fand. 

Wyntxnon,  viiL  42.  65. 

To  SPREND,  Sprent,  v.  n.  To  dart  for- 
ward with  a  spring,  or  sudden  motion,  S. 

8praU  is  probably  the  pret.  and  part.  pa.  of  this 
verb,  which  seems  to  have  been  formed  from  a  part 
of  the  A. -8.  v.,  or  from  its  Su.-G.  form,  in  the  pret., 
Sprang*d. 

Dan.  spraingt,  or  sprengt,  is  the  part.  pa.  of  spreng^er^ 
to  spring.    V.  Spraikt,  v. 

Sprent,  pret.     1.  Did  spring,  leaped,  started. 

As  quha  vnwar  tred  on  ane  ronch  serpent 
Ligand  in  the  bus,  and  for  fere  bakwart  sprent,^ 

Seand  hir  reddy  to  stang. 

Doug.  VirgU,  61,  47. 

2.  Did  run,  darted  forth. 

Sprent  thai  samyn  in  till  a  ling. 

Bariowr,  ziL  49,  Ma 

And  netheles  fast  eflir  hir  furth  sprent 
Enee,  perplexit  of  hir  sory  case. 

lM>ng.  YirgO^  180,  29. 

3.  To  rise  up,  to  ascend. 

Redolent  odour  vp  from  the  nitis  sprent. 

Ibid.,  ProL  401.  87. 

A.-S.  spring-an,  Teut.  apreng-en,  to  spring. 

Thair  sperls  in  splendrli  sprent. 

Oawan  and  Ool.,  iL  24. 

Sprent,  s.    1.  A  spring,  a  leap. 

Bot  the  serpent  woundit  and  all  to  schcnt 
Ylowpit  thrawis  and  writhis  with  mony  ane  sprent 

Doug.  Virgil,  392,  7. 

2.  **  Scot,  we  use  the  word  sprentj  for  the 
spring,  or  elastic  force  of  any  thing ; " 
Rudd.;  also,  any  elastic  body. 

The  huch  sprent  of  a  clasping  knife,  is  that  spring 
which  rises  up  in  the  back  part  of  the  knife  when  it  is 
opened,  S.     Hence, 
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8.  Metaph.  The  back-bone  is  called  the 
baek^sprentj  as  producing  the  elastic  motioa 
of  the  body,  S. 

4.  The  clasp  of  iron  that  fastens  do^vn  the 
lid  of  a  cnest  or  trunk,  entering  an  aperture 
through  which  the  lock  passes,  S. 


**  In  December  this  ^ear  a  key  and^prenl  baud  were 
Locksmith's  essay.**    Tn 
Soe.  Edio.,  p.  174.    V.  Stent,  «.  2. 


■ddecl  to  the 


essay.**    Transact.  Antiq. 


is  evidently  the  same  with  Su.-O.  gprinl,  a  bolt, 
bar,  or  any  thing  that  shuts  in«  to  prevent  soj>aration. 
Ihre  mentions  apint  as  the  same  ;  and  expl.  it  as  pro- 
|«rly  denoting  Uie  nail  which  joins  the  axle  of  a  car- 
riage to  the  beam. 

SPRENT,  part.  pa.     Sprinkled. 

Annas,  I  grant  to  the.  sen  the  diceis 

Of  my  sory  huabaud  Sycheun,  but  leis, 

Qabars  that  our  hous  with  broderin  deid  was  sprent ; 

Onlie  this  man  has  moued  mine  entent. 

Doug-,  VirgU,  100,  3. 

Chancer,  tpreint^  id.  from  A.-S.  tpremj-an.  Teat. 
ipremg-tn,  spargere. 

A.  Bor.  '*8preiU,  bespattered,  splashed  with  dirt  ;*' 
OL  Brocket. 

SPRENT,  s»    An  opening. 

"For  Loaf-Bread.  Take  half  a  peck  of  good  fresh 
floor,  and  lay  it  on  a  table,  make  a  $prtnt  or  hulo  in 
tho  middle  to  hold  the  water,"  Ac.  Collection  of 
Bieoeipts,  Ac.  p.  I. 

It  aeema  alhed  to  Su.-O.  tpraeng-a^  diffindere,  pret. 
ifraatgd.    V.  Sprext,  prtt, 

SPRET,  Sprett,  *.  Jointed-leaved  rush.  V. 
Spbit. 

[To  SPRET-UP,  r.  a.  To  unstitch,  untwist, 
Sbetl.    V.  Spreit.] 

SPRETE,  9.    Spirit. 

Him  bereft  was  in  the  place  richt  thare 

Bayth  voce  and  aprete  of  lyfle. 

Dirng.  VirgO,  828,  6. 

Spretit,  Sprety,  adj.  Spirited,  inspired| 
sprightly,  S. 

"This  Tictorie  was  sa  plesand  to  all  the  army  of 
Soottis,  that  every  man  was  aprttit  with  new  curage.** 
Bellend.  Cron.,  B.  xiv.,  e.  10. 

Pol  eith  it  Is  for  til  assale  and  se, 
Qohat  may  our  apretg  force  in  the  mell^. 

Doug,  Virgil,  376,  28. 

To  SPREUL,  Spre^\x,  v.  n.  To  sprawl, 
acramble,  struggle,  Roxb. 

Doon  duschlt  the  beist  dede  on  the  land  can  ly, 
Spreuland  and  flychterand  in  the  dede  thrawis. 

Doug.  Virgil,  148,  61. 

Spreul,  Sprewl,  8.     I.  A  struggle,  ibid. 

2.  One,  who  is  not  to  be  overcome  with  diiR- 
enlties,  who  makes  a  hard  struggle,  is  in 
Clydes.  said  to  be  ^*an  unco  sprawl  of  a 
body.**  It  also  implies  the  idea  that  the 
person  is  of  a  diminutive  size. 

To  SPRIKKLE,  v.  w.  To  flounce,  to  flounder 
abont|  Shetl. 


This  is  nearly  aUie<l  to  Sprauchle ;  and  obvioosly 
the  same  with  Isl.  aprikl-a,  membra  coocutere;  whence 
tpril'lf  ooncuasio  membrorum. 

♦  SPRING,  Spuyno,  €.     1.   A  quick  and 
cheerful  tune  on  a  musical  instrument,  S. 

Orpheus  mjrcht  reduce  agane,  T  gess, 

From  hell  his  spousis  goist  with  hi»  sueit  stringia, 
Playand  on  his  narp  of  Tmce  sa  plesand  springia, 

thfug,  Virgil,  167,  6. 

Than  playit  I  twenty  apringi*  pernueir. 

Lgndaay^a  M'arlia,  ISW,  ^  265. 

Hence  the  proverb,  "Auld  apringa  gie  nae price;" 
Ramsay's  S.  rrov.,  p.  17. 

Thus  denominated,  either  from  its  exhilarating  iu- 
flnenoe,  or  because  it  is  customary  to  dance  to  a  tune 
of  this  description ;  Germ,  ajtring'en,  saliro,  aaltare. 

Spring  is  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher. 

*'  What  new  songs  and  what  geera  ?  '* — 
'*  Enough  ;  I'U  tell  ye,— • 
— We  will  meet  him, 
And  strike  him  such  new  apringa,  and 

Such  free  welcomes, 
Shall  make  him  scorn  an  empire."  — 

3%«  PfOpheteaa,  p.  2008. 

2.  The  music  of  birds. 

— Frae  the  spriss  the  svWan  c^uire 
War  liftan  up  toetr  early  apring: 

PicixH'a  Poema,  1788,  p.  17. 

SPRINGALD,  Springel,  8.     A  youth  or 
stripling. 

Seis  thou  yone  lusty  apn$igald  or  yonkere, 
That  lenys  hym  apoun  hit  hedeles  siiere. 

Doug.  Virga,  192.  SO. 

"  We  should  have  a  care  ever  to  grow  in  this  lyfe  : 
for  so  long  as  we  liue,  wc  are  either  children,  or  at  the 
farthest  we  are  apringefa  (to  vse  that  word)."  Bollock 
on  2  Thcs.,  p.  6. 

By  this  time  it  would  seem  the  term  was  becoming 
obsMete.  Springle,  however,  is  still  used  by  some  old 
people  in  Angus,  in  the  same  sense ;  also  apringlin  or 
tpnngling,  obviously  a  dimin.  from  the  other. 

SrRiNGALL,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  state  of 
adolescence. 

"At  that  time  it  was  a  pitie  to  sie  aa  weill  a  brought 
▼p  prince,  till  his  bemhead  was  pant,  to  be  sa  miserablie 
corrupted  in  the  entress  of  his  apringall  age.'*  J.  Mel* 
▼ille*s  Diary,  Life  of  A.  Melville,  i.  265. 

Chaucer,  apringofd,  Spenser,  apringal;  from  apring^ 
fferminare,  q.  viri  germen  vel  surculua;  Lye  Addit. 
Jnn.  Etym. 

SPRING ALD,  Spryxgald,  8.  1.  An 
ancient  warlike  engine,  supposed  to  have 
resembled  the  cross-bow  in  its  construction, 
used  for  shooting  long  an'ows,  pieces  of 
iron,  &c. 

He  gert  eng]rnys.  and  cranys,  ma. 
And  purwayit  gret  f\T  alsua  ; 
Soryngaldia,  and  scnot,  on  ser  nianeris, 
Ttiat  to  defend  castell  afferis, 
He  pnrwayit  in  till  fidl  grct  wane. 

Barbour,  xviL  247. 

This,  in  Edit.  1620,  is  altered  to /gre-galdea. 
Hence  ajnyngald  gaynyhi,  tho  shot  of  a  large  cross- 
bow. 

Willame  of  Dowelas  thare  we.s  8}'ne 
Wjrth  a  apryngtud  gaynyhi  the  th^. 

IVyntoum,  TiiL  87, 60. 
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This,  in  Scotichron.  ii.  3S1,  is  telo  aiftalaHrL  Gods- 
erofli  when  giving  an  scooniit  of  tho  same  fact,  says  : 
*'  He  returnra  to  the  siege  of  Saint  Johnatoan»  where 
<••  he  was  over  forward)  he  mas  hurt  in  the  leg  with 
the  shot  of  a  crotbow  going  to  the  Soalade.*'  Hist. 
DoogL,  PL  72. 

S*  Improperly  used,  as  denoting  the  nmicrials 
thrown  from  this  engine. 

Staoys  and  tpryngaJdit  thai  cast  out  so  fMt, 
And  gaddyi  of  ime,  maid  moor  goym  agast 

Waltnu,  via  776,  Ma 

In  Edit  1748,  it  is  changed  to,  ''Stones  of  uprmh- 
Mds," 

¥t.  e*prmgaOe,  "an  ancient  engin  of  warre, 
wheieoat  stones,  pieces  of  iron,  and  great  arrowes 
were  shot  at  the  walls  of  a  hdeagnred  towne,  and  the 
defenders  thereof;**  Cotgr.  —  Froiaart,  Vol.  L,  cap. 
'  144.  £t  fit  le  chastel  asscoir  droit  sur  le  villc,  du  coatc 
de  la  mer,  et  le  fit  bien  pourvoir  de  PrlntjaUfs,  do  bom- 
hanles,  d*arcs  et  d  autrcs  instmmeus.  Ubi  legcn<luin 
Mtpnmffailea,  nt  cap.  seq.  et  101.  Dn  Cange.  L.  B. 
4jormgald'HS.  Charta  Edw.  IL,  Reg.  An.  13*25,  ap. 
Bymer.  Tom.  iv.,  p.  140l  Yictualiuro,  ingenioruni, 
^prutgtddorumt  et  abarnm  renun  nostramm,  ftc  P. 
142L  S^rimgaido$t  balistas,  arena,  si^ittas,  ingenia,  et 
alias  hujusmodi  arroaturas,  pro  mnnitionc  castrorum  et 
▼illamm. 

•  8pni»goid»  is  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Chancer, 
Rom.  Boee,  t.  4191. 

The  origin  is  uncertain.  It  seems  to  have  been 
written,  in  a  more  early  period,  tprintjarJiu,  gpritt' 
§awda,  V.  I>n  Cange,  to.  Sprimgarda.  This  learned 
writer,  in  eiplaining  the  word  jHunekeUa,  says :  Ut  a 
Islconibas  Tenaticis  machinas  tormentarias  Falconet  et 
/faleoaMi  appellamnt;  ita  et  mutchetaa^  quo  nomine 
dicimtur  sparvarii  masculi,  vulgo,  moucheU :  Germanis 
▼ero  Sprintz,  nnde  Sprinffalie*,  et  EnprinfyaleM,  ejnsmodi 
marhinaw,  qnibus  emitti  mtisekeltUt  innnit  Gnignevilla. 

Grose  baa  observed,  to  the  same  purpose,  that  "  the 
ttprimffoi  was  calculated  for  throwing  large  darts,  called 
mutduiiae  ;  sometimes,  instead  of  feathers,  winged  with 
fafmss ;  these  darts  were  also  called  viretonM,  from  their 
whiHing  about  in  the  air.**    Milit.  Antiq.,  i.  3d2. 

The  idea  mentioned  by  Du  Cange,  ts  at  least  highly 
probable ;  that,  as  »ome  kinds  of  artillery  were  called 
JUcons^  from  the  birds  of  prsy  of  this  name,  that  of 
Mmaekeiia  was  borrowed  from  the  Fr.  designation  of  the 
Sparrow-hawk;  and  here  perhaps  \re  have  the  origin  of 
tbeB.  term  muJtei,  as  denoting  one  species  of  fire-arms. 
At  first  it  denoted  what  was  thrown  from  an  engine  ; 
mad  hj  a  common  metonymy,  the  term  may  have  Men 
tnuDBMired  from  the  effect  to  the  canse.  We  have  a 
.similar  chanse  in  the  use  of  the  very  term  under  con- 
nderation  :  for  we  have  seen  that  wpryngaida  is  some- 
times used  to  denote  the  materials  thrown  from  the 
«nine  of  this  name. 

It  seems  most  probable,  that  the  spryngald  was 
naiaed  from  its  elastic  force,  as  throwing  out 
missile  weapons  with  a  spring ;  especially  as  Uerm. 
iprvn^-en,  a  v.  formed  from  ifprmg-m,  saltare,  is  used 
in  relation  to  military  operations,  signifying,  to  spring 
a  mine,  to  blow  up,  pulvere  pyrio  evertere. 

[SPRiNGEKSy  «.  pL  Treats ;  so  called  from 
their  leaping,  Shetl.] 

To  SPRINKIL,  Spryxkil,  v.  n.  To  move 
with  velocity  and  unsteadiness,  or  in  an 
nndalatory  way. 

Al  thocht  tcho  wreil  snd  MptymkH,  bend  and  skip, 
Boer  the  sarer  this  Erne  strenis  his  grip. 

Domg,  Virga,  S92,  la 
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This  refers  to  the  motions  of  a  serpent. 

For  to  behald  it  was  sue  glora  to  se, 

ThA  siluer  scalit  fyscbis  on  the  grate, 

Ouer  thowrt  clere  »treiiies  aurinkUland  for  the  bete. 

76uf.,400,6. 

Rudd.  expl.  sprinkilfand,  "gliding  si(*iftly  with  a 
tremulous  motion  of  their  taus ;  Scot  Bor.  call  it 
tpartUng" 

Deriv.  from  Teut.  sjfrenghen,  saliro. 

SPRIT,  Spket,  8.    Joint-leaved  rush,  S. 

*'The  ground  is,  for  the  most  uart.  covered  with 
sprit,  of  the  smaller  soi-t  of  which  they  make  what 
toey  call  bog  hav.'*    Essavs  Highl.  Soc.,  iii.  4G9. 

^^Sprit,  a  tougn-rooted  plant,  something  like  rushes;" 
GI.  Shirr.     V.  SruAT,  Spreat,  4c. 

Spkitiiy.  SruiTTY,  adj.     Full  of  sprats  or 

sprits^  spritty,  S. 

'^The  poor  affectionate  creature  went  straight  to 
his  dead  master ;  who  was  lying  in  a  little  green 
tjmthy  hollow,  not  above  a  musket-shot  from  the  peat 
stack.**    Blackw.  Mag.,  Mar.  1823,  p.  319.     V.  Spbat. 

SPEIT-NEW,  adj.     Entirely  new,  S.  span- 
new^  E. 

Perhaps  corr.  from  Split-new,  q.  t. 

[To  SPRIT,  Spritt,  v.  n.     To  leap,  to  run 
off  quickly,  Shetl.     V.  Spreith.] 

SPKITTLT,  part.  pa.     Speckled,   S.      V. 
Sprutillit. 

[SPROAN, «.    V.  Spronk.] 

[SPROG,  Sprauge,  s.    a  long,  lean,  clumsy 
finger,  toe,  hand,  or  foot.] 

To  SPROG,  Sproag,  v.  n.    To  court  or  make 
love  under  the  covert  of  night.  Gall. 

**  Gill-ronnies, — haunts  of  poets,  and  people  a  sproj- 
ing;"  Gall.  Enc,  p.  228. 

A^-S.  apreor-an,  loaui ;  Teut.  sprole,  Terbum,  sen- 
tentia ;  Su.-G.  sprol,  lingua ;  colloquium.  Isl.  sprog-r, 
apertura,  fenestra. 

Sproggin,  Sproagixg,  s.    Courtship  under 
the  shade  of  night,  Gall. 

"  Spluntin^,  the  same  with  aproaging,  running  after 
girls  under  night ;  **  Gall.  Enc. 

SPROXE,  Sproax,  s.     Dung,  Shetl.     Isl. 
spraen-^Ty  scaturire  ? 

[To  Sprone,  v.  n.   To  eject  liquid  excrement ; 
applied  to  birds,  ibid.] 

[Spronins,  s.  pL    The  excrement  of  birds, 
ibid.] 

SPROO,  s,    A  disease  affecting  the  mouths 

of  verj'  young  children.  Loth. 

Teut.  sprouwe,  aphthae.  -  The  Teut.  word  also  de- 
notes the  pip  in  hens. 

To  SPROOZLE,  r. «.    "  To  struggle ;  some- 
times Stroozle  ;**  Gall.  Enc. 

Germ,  spreiss-en,  niti,  resistere  cum  nisu,  Wachter ; 
spruizel-n,  to  splutter.  Stroozfe  might  seem  allied  to 
stroU-m,  turgere,  struss-tn,  eflcrrc  so,  or  streU-en,  Su.-G. 
Mrid-a,  certare. 
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To  SPROSE,  V.  n.  1.  To  make  a  great 
shew,  to  have  an  ostentatious  appearance,  S. 

Thn  k  •ridently  allied.to  E.  spruce,    V.  Sprbb. 

8.  To  commend  one's  self  ostentatiouslyi  and 
at  the  expense  of  truth ;  also  used  as  a  re- 
flective V.     To  sprose  one*8  %tlf^  Ayrs.,  Fife. 

8.  Hence,  it  signifies  to  magnify  in  narration, 
to  lie  from  ostentation,  Fife. 

SPRasE, «.     1.  Ostentatious  appearancCi  S.  O. 

'*  So  without  making  any  sproM  about  enticing  him 
to  Pluslev, — ^let  as  many  of  us  as  can  bear  the  cost  gang 
iBtil  Embro',  and  join  the  welcome  in  a  national  man- 
ner."    Blaekw.  Mag.,  Sept.  1822,  p.  313. 

8.  A  bravado,  a  brag,  ibid. 

"Others — vied  in  their  sprase  of  patriotism,  and 
bragging— of  what— in  the  hour  of  trial,  they  would 
be  seen  to  do."    The  Provost,  p.  167. 

'•  Sproie.  a  brag ;"  GL  Pickeu. 

Spbosie,  adj.  Ostentatious  in  language ; 
much  given  to  selC-commcndatioUy  Loth. 

6PROT,  8.    1.  A  kind  of  grass.    V.  Spratt. 
2.  Refuse  of  plants  gathered  for  f uel|  S. 

Tlie  word,  as  thus  used,  agrees  more  closely  with  the 
Borthem  term,  mentioned  under  SpnU^  than  Sprot  it- 
nil  dom. 

[3.  Bits  of'branches  blown  from  trees  during 
high  win(jU  are  called  Bprots^  S.] 

4.  A  chip  of  wood,  flying  from  the  tool  of  a 
carpenter,  ibid. 

A.-S.  tprUt,  a  sprig  or  sprout ;  Isl.  sproti,  virga, 
baeulna. 

Sprotten,  adj.    Made  of  sprots^  Aberd. 

SPRUCE,  8  The  name  given  to  Prussia,  by 
our  old  writers. 

*'  The  first  dutie  discharged  in  the  Sweden's  service 
of  oor  expedition  by  water  from  Pillo  in  Spruce  vnto 
the  coast  of  Pomeme  [Pomerania]  at  Koagenvalde." 
Monro's  Exped.,  P.  IX.,  p.*  3. 

Spbusse,  adj.     Of  or  belonging  to  Prussia. 

"Ilk  pack  is  als  ^reat  als  halfe  ane  sek  of  wooll 
•kiniies,  and  conteinis  in  weicht  threttie  sex  Sprusse 
■tanes.  Ilk  Sprusst  stane  conteinis  twentie  aucht 
pound  Trois  weicht.**   Skene  Verb.  Sign.  vo.  Serplaith, 

[SPRUD,  8.  A  spud  for  removing  limpets 
from  rocks^  Meams.] 

SPRUG,  #.  "A  sparrow;**  GL  Antiquary, 
South  of  S.;  [8peug^  Clydes.] 

—"John  Wilson  was  a  blustering  fellow,  without 
the  heart  of  a  sprug."    Guy  Mannering,  i.  187. 

Belg.  jpTHMtr,  a  thrush ;  Teut.  epreeuwe,  stumus^ 
Kilian ;  a  starling. 

To  SPRUNT,  V.  n.  To  run  among  the 
stacks  after  the  girls  at  night,  Soxb. ; 
synon.  Splunt. 

Spbuntin*,  Spluntin,  8.  The  act  of  running 
as  above  described,  ibid. 

VOL.  IV. 


Fr.  s'npreiHd'ret  "to  take,  seise,  catch  hold;** 
Cotgr.  O.  Fr.  CMprend-rt,  surprendre,  saisir,  embraser, 
seduirs ;  whence,  amour  espreiU,  Roman,  de  la  Ross ; 
Roquefort. 

SpruMmg  denotes  *'a  male  sweetheart,  Olouoest." 
Grose. 

SPRUSH,arfy.    Spruce,  S. 

Re  b  ise  nice,  and  ay  maun  be  see  spruih. 
That  he  ran  hama  to  gi'e  his  claes  a  brush. 

akirre/s*  PoemM,  p.  1S2. 

[SPRUsn,  8.  A  decking,  a  setting  in  order, 
Clydes.] 

[To  SPRUSiiy  Spru8H  up,  V.  a.  To  deck,  to 
set  in  order ;  part.  pr.  8pru8hin^  used  also  as 
a  8.J  ibid.] 

SPRUTILL, «.  A  speckle;  used  by  Spenser 
in  the  same  sense. 

Of  fiekkit  epruUtUU  all  hir  bak  schone. 

Doug,  VirgU,  13S,  19. 

Sprutillit,  Spourtlit, j>ar^/w.  Speckled, 
S.  8piniHlL 

Bot  tba^  about  him  lowpit  in  wympillis  threw, 

And  twis  circuUt  hu  myddill  round  alx>ut. 

And  twyi  faldit  thare  spnUillU  skyonis  but  dout 

Ik,uff,  VirgU,  46,  4. 

— Ciroe  his  spous  amate  with  ane  golden  wand. 
And  in  ane  bvrd  him  tumit  fute  and  hand, 
Wyth  Mpomiiit  wyngia,  clepit  ane  apccht  wvth  ni. 

FVom  Tent,  tproeiei,  lenigo,  a  freckle:  or  Fland. 
«prjfller-<n,  spaigere,  dispergere ;  according  to  the  idea 
remarked  in  the  formation  of  the  synon.  term  Sprayng, 
q.  T. 

[SPRYAUCn,  8.  and  r.  Same  with  Spraichy 
but  implying  a  deeper  sound,  Banffs.] 

SPUDYOCH,  8.  1.  Any  sputtering  produced 
by  ignition,  Clydes. 

2.  A  small  quantity  of  moistened  gunpowder 
in  form  of  a  pyramid,  to  be  ignited  at  the 
top ;  Peeoy^  synon.  ibid. 

3.  One  who  speaks  or'  acts  with  rapidity ; 

including  the  idea  of  diminutive  size,  ibid. 

Germ,  sput^am,  to  spout,  Su.-G.  spott^Or  spnere, 
jpotf,  sputum. 

SPUG,  Speuo,  8.    A  sparrow,  Clydes. 
SPULE,  Spool,  8.    A  weaver's  shuttle,  S. 

— ^A  racklesa  coof 
O*  prentice  wabster  lad,  who  breaks  his  spool. 
And  wastes  the  waft  upo'  a  mis-rid  pirn. 

DavidsoH^M  Secuona,  p.  10. 

Spule-fittit,  adj.  Splay-footed  ;  having 
the  foot  turned  outwards — i.e.,  twisted  out 
like  a  weaver's  spool. 

Spool  is  used  in  E.  for  the  reed  on  which  the  yam  is 
winded,  and  which  is  inserted  in  the  shuttle. 

Sn.-0.  Mofe,  Isl.  L.B.  Ital.  $pofa,  Bclg.  §chiet-$poel, 
Ir.  opoi.  Ft.  espauUe^  Ital.  espolin,  a  shuttle.  Germ, 
jpv/e  is  synon.  with  the  £.  word. 

[SPULE,  8.  A  thin  flat  piece  of  wood,  Loth.; 
8pail,  Clydes.] 
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[Spulb-Thak,  8.  Shingle  roofing,  Accts.  L. 
H.  Treas.,  i.  307.] 

SPULE-BANE,  t.  The  shoulder-bone,  S. 
V.  Spald. 

[To  SPULP,  V.  n.  To  collect  and  retail 
scandal,  Teviot.] 

Spulper,  Spulpir,  f.  One  who  acts  as  a 
bnsj-body,  an  eavesdropper,  Teviotd. 

Spulpin,  adj.  Habituated  to  this  practice  ; 
as,  ^  He's  a  ipulpin  rascal/'  ibid. 

Thia  tenn  baa  most  probably  been  imported  from 
Ireland,  as  being  the  same  with  spalpeen,  a  term  of 
oontempt  often  put  in  the  mouths  of  ttie  natives.  Ir. 
ipailpin^  a  mean  fellow,  a  rascal;  also,  a  common 
labonrer;  O'Reillv.  It  is  apparently  from  gpailp, 
notable,  alao  signifying  pride,  self-conceit. 

SPULT,  f.     *•  Ane  apult  of  leyd  "  [prob.  a 
.bar  or  cast  of  lead],  Aberd.  Keg.,  Gent.  16. 

To  SPULYE,  Spulyie,  v.  a.  To  spoil,  to 
lay  waste ;  to  cany  off  a  prey,  S. 

Bot  euer  in  ane  yit  stU  persewis  sche 
The  dede  banis,  and  camd  aasis  to  tpulve 
Of  silly  Troy,  qnhilk  is  to  rewyne  brocut 

Dwif,  VirgU,  164,  26. 

"That  Malcolme  Dungalsone  sail— -pay— xxxij  oxin 
4  ky,  fte.  $pHUjfeH  k  takm  be  the  said  Malcome  &  his 
eopiplieia."    Acl  Audit.,  or  Dom.  Cone. 

Fr.  Mpoi-ir,  Lat.  tpol4are. 

Spulte,  Spulyie,  Spuilyie,  «.  1.  Spoil, 
boofy,  S. 

And  huge  benonr  and  land  ya  sail  of  this 
Report,  and  richt  laige  tpmye  here  away. 

Doug,  VirgU,  102,  S5. 

2*  ''The  taking  away  or  intermeddling  with 
moreable  goods  in  the  possession  of  another, 
without  either  the  consent  of  tliat  other,  or 
the  order  of  Law;*'  Ersk.  Instit.,  B.  iii., 
T.  7,  §  17.    A  forensic  term,  S. 

*'Iii  actiounis  of  tmtilyie,  the  defendar  sonld  not  be 
heard,  al]ed£[eand,  oe  wajjr  of  exceptioun,  that  the 
peiaewar  apuilyeit  the  aamin  cndis  fra  him  befoir  the 
time  of  oommittingof  the  alledgit  apmlyie  done  be  him 
•ganis  the  persewar."  A.  1542,  BaJfour*s  Pract., 
^475. 

Spultiiar,  8.    A  depredator,  spoiler. 

— *'Qttbether  gif  the  persoun  spnlyeit  and  hereit, 
hes  Jnst  actioon  to  persew  sic  Scotttsmen  tpuhjearis, 
tat  reatorance  of  thair  gudis  agane,  and  satisfactioan 
for  the  dampnageis  done  to  thame,  or  not  ?**  Ace.  Mar. 
1551,  e.  13,  Ed.  1566. 

Spultiement,  8.    Spoil. 

"  Mnckle  need  hare  we  to  hasten — else  small,  small 
win  onr  share  of  the  tpulyiemaU  be."  Blackw.  Mag., 
Aug.,  1820,  p.  506. 

[To  SPUND,  SPUNDiSj  V.  n.  To  run  quickly, 
Shetl.]  ^        ^ 

To  Spunder,  v.  n.    To  gallop,  Orkn. 

Radically  the  same  nath  S.  Spynner,  q.  t.  Dan. 
wpatnd-e,  aignifiea  to  atnin,  to  exert  to  the  utmost. 


SPUNE,  8.    A  spoon,  S. 

"  He'll  either  mak  a  apune,  or  spoil  a  horn,"  a  S. 
PtOT.,  applied  to  an  enterprising  person,  to  intimate 
fhat  he  will  either  have  a  signal  measure  of  success,  or 
oompletely  min  himself. 

*' Air.  Osbaldistone  is  a  good  honest  gentleman  ;  but 
I  aye  said  he  was  antf  o'  them  wad  make  a  tpune  or 
qN>&  a  Aom."    Rob  Rov,  ii.  195. 

A  phrase  borrowed  from  the  honourable  profession 
of  the  homers  or  tinkers. 

Spune-hale,  adj.  In  such  health  as  to  be 
quite  able  to  take  oiie's  usual  diet,  Fife ; 
synon.  Parritch-hale^  Cutty-free. 

SPUNE-DRIFT,  e.    V.  Speex-drift. 

SPUNG,  8.     1.  A  purse ;  properly,  one  which 

closes  with  a  spring,  S. 

In  this  sense  Lord  Hailes  is  inclined  to  understand 
the  word  as  used,  Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  160. 

Ane  pepper-polk  maid  of  a  (ledell, 

Ane  tpaunge,  ane  spindill  wantand  ane  nok. 

V.  Note,  p.  294. 

^Wickedly  thev  bid  us  draw 

Our  sillar  tpung$, 

Rawuag's  Poom^  i.  S07. 

2.  A  fob,  or  breeches*  pocket,  S. 

This  man  may  beet  the  poet  bare  and  dang, 
That  rarely  has  a  shilling  in  bis  tpung. 

Ramaay'M  Poems,  L  S5S. 

"  In  Scotland  the  word  spnng  is  still  used  for  a  fob.** 
Bannatyne  Poems,  Note,  p.  294. 

This  IS  radically  a  very  ancient  word ;  boinf;  evidently 
from  Moes-G.  pugg,  apparently  pron.  like  A.-S.  Su.-O. 
pung,  a  purse,  a  poucn.  Purses  of  old  were  generally 
worn  betore ;  aa  the  watch-pocket  is  in  our  time. 

To  Spuno,  V.  a.     To  pick  one's  pocket,  S. 

Another  set  of  deeper  dye. 
Will  try  your  purse  to  catch  ; 
And,  if  you  be  not  very  sly, 
llkeyll  spung  you  o*  your  watch. 

JL  Oallotoag's  Poems,  p.  94. 

SPUNGE,  8.  The  putrid  moisture,  resem- 
bling saliva,  which  issues  from  the  mouth, 
nostrils,  eyes,  ears,  &c.  after  death.  South 
of  S. ;  synon.  Dive,  S.  B. 

What  ia  in  India  called  Mummy,  an  article  of  trade, 
ia  composed  of  this  substance,  combined  with  frank- 
incense, spikenard,  &c.  and  used  as  a  perfume.  V. 
Raffles'  Hist  of  Java. 

To  this  Shakspeare  seems  to  allude  in  a  passage 
quoted  by  Dr.  Johns.,  but  not  understood  by  him. 

^This  work 

Was  dy'd  in  mummy,  which  the  skilful 
Consenr'd  of  maidftus*  hearts. 

Othdh. 
It  occurs  in  another  passage  ; 

What  a  mouDtain  of  mummy  I  will  become. 

Merry  Wives  qf  Windsor. 

To  Spunoe,  v.  n.  To  emit  this  moisture, 
ibid. 

[SPUNG IT,  adj.  Mottled;  as,  **a  epungit 
cow,"  Shetl.  Goth,  epangy  Isl.  8poung,  a 
spangle.] 

SPUNK,  Spunke,  Sponk,  e.  1.  A  spark  of 
fire,  or  small  portion  of  ignited  matter,  S. 
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Of  tli«  fain  fin  of  porgatoiie, 
It  Docht  toft  in  ane  apanhe. 

Spec  Ocdly  Sangt,  p.  17. 

"  The  oooIneM  of  the  good  old  General,  and  diligence 
of  the  preachers,  did  shortly  cast  water  on  this  apunk, 
beginning  most  nntimeously  to  smoke.*'  Baillie's 
Lett.,  i.  210. 

SibK  derives  it  from  l3w.  wpimga^  segmentnm  ligni 
tennins.  But  its  origin  is  nndonbtedly  Teat.  toiidEr, 
id.  scintilla,  strictura ;  Kilian.  Germ,  funek,  funk^ 
■eintiUa,  igniculns,  Wachter ;  from  Moes.*G. /on,  fire. 

Ir.  and  Gael,  itponc  signify  tinder  or  tonch-wood ; 
O'BeOly;  McDonald;  Shaw. 

8.  A  very  small  fire  is  called  a  spunk  offire^ 
S.  01.  Sibb. 

r Well  light  a  §ptmk,  and,  eVry  skin, 

Well  rin  them  aff  in  fusion 

Like  oil,  some  day. 

BumSf  lit  87. 


I  see  thee  shiTsrin,  wrinklet,  anld, 
Coor  owre  a  tpunk  that  diss  wi'  canld. 

Rev.  /.  SicoTt  Poems,  I  1& 

#Mfce  had  the  same  meaning  in  O.  E.  yFunke  or 
lytell  fyre.  lenicnlns.'*  Prompt.  Parv.  A.  Bor. 
'^ipufiifr,  a  •pArk,  a  small  fire ;"  UL  Brocket. 

8.  A  rnatchy  a  bit  of  wood,  the  ends  of  ^yhich 
are  dipt  in  sulphuri  S.  Gl.  Sibb.  Tinder, 
GL  Shirr. 

The  ipHuke  tint  with  brimstone  he  gropt  for, 

In  order  to  light  him  a  candle. 
He  imagin'd  his  fish  was  the  fire. 

Bat  yet  not  s  spunk  coald  ha  kindle. 

O,  Wilson's  CUl  ofSongs^  p.  62. 

**8pomk^  a  word  in  Edinbnrch  which  denotes  a 
match,  or  anv  thing  dipt  in  sulpnur  that  takes  fire : 
■a.  Any  sponks  wilTye  buy  f "  Johns. 

This  is  the  only  sense  in  which  it  is  allied  to  the  E. 
term  spunk,  expl.  "rotten  wood,  touch^wood  ;  **  Johns. 

Tout,  vontke,  any  thing  which  easily  catches  fire ; 
ftemcke-homif  a  matcn,  q.  spark-wood. 

4.  Life,  spirit,  vivacity.  One  is  said  to  have 
a  great  deal  of  epunkj  who  possesses  much 
liveliness,  S.|  A.  Bor.  id. 

"He  shewed  muckle  mair  spunk,  too,  than  I  thought 
had  been  in  him— I  thought  be  wad  hae  sent  cauld  iron 
through  the  Tagabond."    Antiquary,  ii.  169. 

The  term  is  used  indeed  in  a  Tariety  of  senses,  the 
same  aa  those  in  which  E.  spirit  occurs.  It  denotes 
activity,  mettle ;  sometimes,  laudable  elevation  of 
spirit,  as  opposed  to  meanness ;  also,  quickness  of 
temper,  that  sort  of  irritability  which  wul  not  brook 
an  msult,  S. 

5.  A  mere  epunh^  a  lively  creature ;  applied  to 
one  who  has  more  spirit  than  bodily  strength, 
or  appearance  of  it,  S. 

6.  A  small  portion,  like  a  spark  hid  among 
ashes.  Thus  we  say  of  a  dying  person, 
**  He  has  the  spunk  of  life^  and  that  is  all/'  S. 

And  loe,  while  ev'n  his  lifcs  Ia.st  spunke  is  spent, 
Hie  temples  vaile  is  to  the  bottome  rent, 

Mort's  Trut  Crucifixe,  p.  6tt. 

And  gif  this  Ssit  of  Senetours  gnng  doiin, 

The  spunk  of  justice  in  this  reeioun, 

I  wsit  net  how  this  realms  sail  rewlit  be. 

Maitland  Poems,  p.  386. 

*'  That  swome  enemie  of  Christ  Jesus,  and  unto  all 
in  qnhome  ony  spunk  of  knawlegt  appeirit,  had  about 


that  same  tyme  in  prisoun  divers.**    Knox*s  Hist.  p. 

"  If  wee  haue  na  other  knawledgc,  but  the  knaw- 
ledge  qnhilk  we  haue  by  nature,  &  be  the  light  and 
^[toonkes  that  are  left  in  nature,  onr  conscience  will 
answere  na  farder,  but  to  that  knowledge."  Bruce's 
8erm.  on  the  »Sacr.,  1590,  Sign.  N.  8,  a. 

**  Aa  there  are  some  spunkes  of  light  left  in  nature, 
sa  there  is  an  conscience  left  in  it.'*    Ibid.  N.  S,  b. 

**  I  dare  not  say,  but  all  this  time  Feter  caned  a 
good  heart  towards  his  Lord,  &  a  spunke  of  faith  k  a 
spunke  of  louo  in  the  heart,  albeit  his  faith  and  lone 
were  choked  ; — &  this  little  spttnke  of  louc  in  the  man 
was  smothered.  **    RoUock  on  tho  Passion,  p.  41. 

7.  A  very  slender  ground  or  occasion. 

"Be  this  slauchter  thir  two  pepyll  that  was  so  laiig 
eonfiderat  to^dder  fra  the  tyme  of  Fergus  the  first 
kyng  of  Scottis  to  thir  dayis  ay  risyng  vndcr  ane  blude. 
amite  and  kyndnes,  grew  in  matst  hatrent,  aganis 
otheris  for  ane  sponk  oF  small  occasioun  of  vnkindnes, 
throw  ^uhilk  nane  of  thame  appcrit  to  ceis  fra  vter 
ezterminiouu  of  other."    Bclleiul.  Crou.  B.  vi.  c  6. 

Nulla,  aut  levi  admodum  occasione  ;  Boeth. 

To  Spunk  out^  v,  n.  To  be  gradually  brough 
to  light,  S. 

*'  By  and  by  it  spunkU  out  that  the  king  had  been 
■hot  at,  with  a  treasonable  gun,  that  went  off  without 
powther."    The  Steam-boat,  p.  218. 

"Ye*ll  oblige  me  by  keeping  your  finger  on  your 
mouth,  for  it  might  be  detrimental  if  ony  thing  were 
to  spunk  outr    Sir  A.  Wylic,  ii.  62. 

This  ohrase  is  used  as  to  any  thing  kept  secret  for  a 
time,  wnich  at  length  comes  to  be  Known,  as  it  were 
insensibly,  bv  whispera  or  insinuations.  It  contains 
an  obvious  allusion  to  a  spark,  at  first  hid  among  ashes 
which,  being  fanned  by  the  air,  begins  to  shew  itself. 
Teut.  vonck-en,  scintillare. 

Spunkie,  s.     1.  A  small  fire,  S. 

Bat  by  the  social  cantic  lienrth. 
The  ootta^  spunkie  bleezing  forth. 
Where  bairiiies  chant  wi'  glee  and  mirth 

About  the  fire, 
Pve  gi'en  these  era  verses  birth, 

At  your  desire. 

A.  Seotrs  Poems,  p.  41. 

2.  The  name  vulgarly  given  ioUVl  t*  the  wisp^ 
or  an  ignis  fatuusy  S.,  evidently  from  its 
luminous  appearance. 

That  bards  are  second-sighted  is  nae  joke, 

And  ken  the  lingo  of  the  spiritual  folk  ; 

Fays,  Spunkies,  Kelpies,  r,  they  can  explain  tliem. 

Bums,  iil  63. 

An'  aft  voar  raoss-trsversing  Spunkies, 
Decoy  the  wight  that  late  an*  drunk  is. 

Ibid,,  p.  78. 

3.  Metaph.  an  erroneous  teacher,  who  mis- 
leads souls  by  false  doctrine. 

— *'And  of  late,  some  Willies  with  the  Wisps,  or 
Spunkies  of  Wildfire,  seem  mostlv  in  boguish  myrish 
ground,  in  louring,  foulsom,  unwholsom  weather,  vis.. 
An  unhappy  woful  Professor  Simpson,  strikinfjr  at  the 
doctrine  or  foundation  of  our  christian  religion,  re- 
viving old  condemned  errors,"  &c.  Walker's  Kemark. 
Passages,  p.  94. 

4.  A  lively  young  fellow,  S. 

An'  frse  his  bow,  the  shafts,  fn'  snack, 
Pierc'd  monie  a  spunkie' a  liver. 

Jtev.  /.  SicoVs  Poems,  i.  14a 
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5.  One  of  an  irritable  temper,  Ayrs. 

*'  I  dtdnA  think  your  Lordship  wu  no  a  tpunhie,— 
yvll  BO  mend  yonr  broken  nesl»  my  Lord,  by  dabbing 
aiti.**    Sir.  A.  WyUe,  i  258. 

SptNKiE,  adj.  1.  Applied  to  a  place  sup- 
posed to  be  haunted,  from  the  frequent 
appearance  of  the  iffnis  fatwu^  Renf  rews, 

f  looked  by  the  whinny  knowe, 

I  k>oked  by  the  fin  see  green ; 
I  looked  owre  the  tpunkie-howe. 

An*  ay  I  thoasht  ye  would  ha'e  been. 

^\ijmaAiir« /Veiu,  p.  161, 182. 

8.  Mettlesome,  possessing  spirit  and  activity, 
S.     A.  Bor.  **  spunij/f  spirited." 

8.  Fiery,  irritable,  Ayrs. 

•  **  He  BometimeB  waa  seen,  being  of  a  tpunhf  temper, 
grinding  the  teeth  of  Texation."  Annals  of  the  Parish, 
p.842. 

.  "The  tpunky  nature  of  Irlr.  Hirple  was  certainly 
▼oiy  disagreeable  often  to  most  of  the  council ; — bat 
then  it  was  only  a  sort  of  flash."    The  Provost,  p.  192. 

Erskine,  a  apunhU  Norland  billie. 

Bmnu,  iil  23. 

[SPUR,  Spurd,  Spuro,  Spuo,  Spruo,  s. 
1.  A  sparrow,  BaniTs.,  Clydes.,  Aberd. 

8.  A  person  of  small  stature  and  lively  dis- 
position, BanfFs.] 

[Spur-faang,  8.    1.  A  person  of  sour,  dogged, 

.  disposition,  ibid. 
2.  The  smallest  particle,  ibid.] 

[Spur-hawk,  s.  1.  A  sparrow-hawk,  Loth. ; 
Falco  nisus,  Linn. 

2.  A  nimble,  lively  person  of  small  stature, 
Banffs.] 

To  SPUR,  V.  n.  To  scrape,  as  a  hen  or  cock 
on  a  dunghill,  Teviotd. 

A.-S.  «pttr-iaii,  Alem.  and  Germ,  fpur-en,  Belg.  tperir- 
en,  Sa.-G.  tpoerja,  (|naerere,  investigare,aa  denotingthe 
aot  of  a  fowl  when  in  queM  of  food. 

SPUR-BAUK,  8.  A  cross-beam  in  the  roof 
of  a  house,  Moray,  Aberd. 

Gorm.  «paiT,  a  rafter,  and  haasen,  a  beam,  q.  rafter- 
beam,  or  the  beam  joining  the  rafter.  Dan.  aparre- 
hkikeTt  oontignationes  supremae  domanm.  V.  Bauk, 
MDsel. 

[SPURD,  8.    1.  A  sparrow.    V.  Spur. 
2.  The  lobe  of  a  fisVs  tail,  Shetl.] 
SPURDIE,  8.    Any  thin  object  that  is  near- 
'  ly  worn  out,  S.  B. 

8iL-G.  tpord,  Isl.  ipordur,  the  extremity ;  or  rather 
ifnaur^  a  worn  out  garment ;  detrita  Testis ;  G.  Andr., 
p.  221. 

To  8PURE,  r.  a.     [To  inquire,  seek,  find.] 

Ane  laie  bricht  steme,  rynnand  with  hemes  clere, 
Quhilk  on  the  top  of  onr  Ingeing,  but  were. 
First  saw  we  licht.  syne  schynand  went  away. 
And  bid  it  in  the  forest  of  Ida, 
Merfcand  the  way  qahidder  that  we  suld  spurt. 

Doug,  Viffpl,  e2, 10. 


A.-S.  sprir-jdn,  smfr-hn,  inrestigaro,  explorare. 
Signantomque  Tias,  virg.  Nolit  ilie  ullam  semUam 
onqnam  relinqucre.    V.  Spkrb. 

SPVRBfpret.  of  the  v.  Spere,  Speir.  Asked, 
inquired ;  as,  **  He  never  spure  after  me  ; " 
**r*pttre  at  his  wife  if  he  was  alive,"  Loth. 

[Spurt'Up,  found,  or  discovered  after  inquiry,  ShetL 
Dan.  spoif,  to  trace.] 

[Spurins,  8.  pL  Tidings,  tracings  of  what 
has  been  sought  for,  ShctL] 

[SPURE-CLOUT,  8.  A  piece  of  cloth  on 
the  inner  sole  of  a  rivlin,  Shetl.] 

[SPURG,  Spuroie,  8.  A  sparrow,  Aberd. 
V.  Spruo.] 

SPURGYT,  pret.     Sprung,  spread  itself. 

Fra  a  Sotheroane  he  sroat  off  the  rycht  hand.— 
Than  fra  the  8towmi>e  the  bind  out  spurgyt  fast. 
In  Wallace  face  aboundondlyc  can  out  aii>t. 

WttUau,  vi.  164,  MS. 

This  seems  from  the  same  aonrce  with  S.  Spttrg^, 
q.  V. 

SPUR -HAWK,  8.  The  sparrow-hawk,  Loth. 
Falco  nisus,  Linn.     [Spurrie-'howj  ShetL] 

Spurrt-hoeg,  Bnmnich ;  Dan.  tpurvt-hoeg,  id. 

SPURIS,  #.  pL  Errat.  for  8peri8j  spears, 
[Barbour,  iii.  315,  Jamieson*s  Ed.] 

SPURKLE,#.  A  sort  of  spattle.  '^Scutching 
8purkkj  a  stick  to  beat  flajc"  "  Thacking 
8purkle,  a  broad-mouth'd  stick  for  thatching 
with  ;'•  GaU.  Enc,  p.  424,  445. 

IsL  $prek  signifies  ramentum  ligni,  and  Su.'G. 
tpnuck-a,  diffindere.  Bnt  perhaps  SpurkU  is  merely  a 
variety  of  SpurtU,  q.  t. 

To  SPURL,  V.  n.    To  sprawl,  Ettr.  For. 

This  seems  a  transposition  from  the  E.  v.,  or  Sw. 
gprail-Of  apparently  misprinted  SrraUlc^  Seren.  vo. 
Sprawi, 

SPURMUICK,  8.  A  particle,  an  atom, 
Aberd. 

The  first  syllable  may  be  allied  to  IsL  apor,  vestigium, 
q.  atraoe. 

SPURTILL,  Spurtle,  *.  1.  A  wooden  or 
iron  spattle,  for  turning  bread,  is  called  a 
8pirtle^  Ang.a  bread  spaad^  i.e.,  irpa^e,  Aberd. 

^Ane  tpuriUl  braid,  and  ane  elwand. 

BanwUi/ne  Poans,  p.  159. 

"  FUt  iron  for  turning  cakes,"  Lord  Hailes,  Note,  p. 
292.    The  epithet  braul  confirms  this  definition. 
Perhaps  it  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  the  following 


For  the  priest,  said  he,  whose  dewtie  and  office  it 
IS  to  pray  for  the  pepill,  standis  np  one  Sonday,  and 
cryis,  •  Ane  hes  tint  a  apurtill ;  thair  is  a  flaill  stoun 
beyoind  the  bume ;  the  Gudwyif  of  the  uthcr  syid  of 
the  gait  hes  tint  a  home  spone  ;  Godis  malesoun  and 
myne  I  give  to  thame  that  knawis  of  this  geir,  and 
restoiris  it  not."    Knox's  Hist.,  p.  14. 

The  Enc.  Editor,  not  understanding  the  term,  has 
substituted  tpindU,  Ed.  1C44,  p.  17. 
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8.  A  cylindrical  stick  with  which  pottage, 
broth,  &c.  are  stinted,  when  boiliugi  S.  a 
theevilf  S3. 

It'a  bat  a  parridge  «^r//e,   - 
My  rninnie  sent  to  me. 

MUson's  &  Song8,  L  2S4. 

Apparently  from  A.-S.  tprytfe,  aseula,  a  splinter  or 
■lice  of  wood.  This  properly  applies  to  the  tenn  in 
tense  1,  which  seems  the  orinnal  one.  Sibb.,  however, 
refers  to  Teat.  spcUtl,  spatuU. 

SPURTLIT,  Dart.  adj.  Speckled,  of  various 
colours,  Roxo.;  the  same  with  Spruiillit^  q.  v. 

SPUR-WHANG,  s.  The  strap  or  thong  with 
which  a  spur  is  fastened,  Ettr.  For. 

*' What  think  ye  of  yoorself  in  spoilins  the  country 
of  horse  and  arms,  sir  ?  Sir,  I  had  not  the  worth  of  a 
tpuT'Whang  of  ony  man's,  but  was  mounted  of  horse 
and  arms  of  my  own."  Exam.  Ja.  Nicol,  Cloud  of 
witnesses. 

SPY-ANN,  8.  The  «*game  of  Hide-and- 
Seek,'*  OalL 

"When  those  are  found  who  are  hid,  the  finder 
eries  Spycann  ;  and  if  the  one  discovered  can  catch  the 
discoverer,  he  has  a  ride  upon  his  back  to  the  dooli." 
Gall.  Encyd. 

C.  B.  f9pi-o,  speculari,  yttpinnddyn,  speculator.  Spy^ 
anil  nearly  resembles  Fr.  tgpion,  a  spy,  q.  the  person 
employed  in  this  game  to  find  out  those  who  are 
oonceiued.    V.  Ho-spy. 

[Sptar,  Spyour,  8,  A  spy  or  scout,  Accts. 
L.  H.  Treas.  L  173,  305,  Dickson.] 

SPYLE,  #•    A  stake,  a  palisade. 

Eschame  ve  not,  Phrigianis,  that  tw%'is  tak  is. 
To  be  inchuit  amyd  ane  laid  of  stakis  T 
And  be  assegeit  agane  sa  oft  syis, 
Wyth  akin  «py/if  and  dykis  on  sic  wys  ? 

Doug.  Virga,  793,  S3. 

8ibb.  views  this  as  a  variation  of  pile.  But  it  seems 
to  be  the  same  with  Snale,  spail^  q.  v.  From  Su.-G. 
tpiaelet  lamina  lignea,  Ihre  deuces  L.  B.  spalUera,  Fr. 
ttpalUr,  the  lath  to  which  a  vine  is  fixed. 

[Spyle-Treb,  8.    V.  Spile-Tree.] 
To  SPYN,  V.  n.    To  run,  to  glide,  S. 

Vnder  thy  gard  to  schip  we  vs  address, 
Ouer  tpynnand  many  swelland  seyis  salt 

Ikmg.  VirgU,  72,  4S. 

"Bv  a  metaphor  taken  from  spinning,  as  swepii  & 
rati:  /*  Rudd.  Spin,  E.  and  S.,  is  indeed  used  with 
respect  to  velocity  of  motion.  But  it  denotes  that 
which  is  of  a  rotatory  kind. 

To  Spynner,  r.  n.  "  To  run  or  fly  swiftly, 
S.-    Rudd. 

Ane  vthir  part  syne  younder  mycht  thou  se 

The  hdrdys  of  hartis  wyth  thare  heiUs  liie 

Oner  tpynnerand  wyth  swyft  oours  the  plane  vale. 

Doug.  Virgil,  105, 14. 

The  term,  as  commonly  used,  signifies  to  ascend  in  a 
spiral  form,  S.  B.  It  therefore  seems  formed  front 
MMfi,  the  idea  being  borrowed  from  the  motion  of  the 
£stafir. 

SPYNDILL,  adj.    Thin,  slender. 

And  to  the  rude  scho  maid  ane  vow, 
*'  For  I  sail  hit  thy  tpipidUl  schyn." 

Maitland  Poems,  p.  201. 

q.  resembling  a  spindle^  like  £.  spindle-shanked. 


SPYNDLE,  Spindle,  8.  A  certain  quantity 
of  yarn,  including  four  hanks;  each  hank  con- 
sisting of  six  heers^  each  heer  of  two  eutSf 
each  cut  of  120  threads,  the  legal  length  of 
the  thread  being  the  circumference  of  the 
reel,  S.  pron.  q.  spynle. 

"The  spinners  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  Is.  per  snyndle, 
and  the  a^nts  or  factors  employed  to  give  out  the  flax, 
and  take  m  the  yam,  have  2(f.  per  spgndle  for  their 
trouble.**    P.  Thuno,  Caithn.  Statist.  Ace,  xx.  517. 

'*  It  is  a  common  and  an  easy  task,  for  one  of  these 
two-handed  females,  to  spin  three  sfundlfs  in  the  week ; 
which,  at  the  rate  of  \h.  7UL  the  sfundie,  comes  to  Zs, 
Oef."    P.  Ecclesgreig,  Kincard.  Ibid.,  xi.  114. 

Arthur  Young  uses  the  term  spangle  apparently  in 
tho  same  sense  ;  as  including  four  hanks,  which  is  the 
quantity  contained  in  tho  Scottish  spgntlle. 

*'  Tho  8  lb.  will  spin  into  20  dozen  of  yam,  or  20 
hanks  or  5  spatujles  fit  for  a  ten  hundred  cloth.**  Tour 
in  Ireland,  i,  135. 

This  is  most  frequently  spelled,  as  if  it  were  the 
same  with  spindle.  But  although  both  aro  formed 
from  the  v.  Spin,  they  seem  quite  different.  SptfntUe 
is  perhaps  q.  spin-del,  from  A.-S.  npinn-an,  saia  del, 
pars,  portio,  q.  a  certain  portion  of  labour  in  spinning. 

SPYNIST,  part.  pa.     [Expanded,  blown.] 

Off  ferlifnl  fyne  favour  war  thair  faces  meik. 
All  full  of  flurist  fairheid,  as  flouris  in  June, — 
New  upspred  upon  spray  as  new  s/^uist  rose. 

Dunbar,  Maitland  Poems,  p.  45. 

**Spynist  (rose),  prickly.  Fr.  spineux^**  GL  Sibb. 
But  it  seems  to  signify,  fully  spread,  q.  spanyst.  V. 
Spaxts. 

[SPYOG,  $.     A  hand,  a  foot,  a  limb,  Banifs.] 

[SPYRIT,  pret.  Enquired,  Barbour,  iii.  486.] 

[SPYUNQ,  8.  and  r.  Same  with  Spluno, 
q.  v.,  ibid.] 

SQUABASII,  8.    A  splutter,  S.O. 

**  As  for  a  aquahash  when  he  does  kick,  wha*s  to  mak 
itr*    The  Steam-boat,  p.  293. 

SQUACH,  Squaoh,  (gutt.),  «.  Ex^I.  "  the 
noise  a  hare  makes  when  a  killing ;'  Gall. 
Enc. 

— Gi'eDff  the  heartv  scraigh  and  squagh 
While  the  funiart  hang  by  him  fu  stout. 

Und.,  p.  176L 

Corr.  perhaps  from  E.  squeak ;  Sn.-0.  sguael-a,  in- 
condite vociferare.     V.  Squaxgh,  v. 

•  SQUAD,  8.  ••  A  company  of  armed  men,** 
£.  Besides  this  sense,  it  is  used  in  S.  with 
greater  latitude,  as  denoting  a  band^  or 
company  of  any  description. 

Abuse  o'  magistrates  might  weel  be  spar'd  ! 
To  liken  them  to  your  auld-warld  squad, 
1  must  needs  say,  comparisons  are  odd. 

Burns,  iiL  58. 

"  Squad,  a  crew,  a  party  ;**  Ol.  ibid. 
Fr.  escduade,  "the  traine,  or  followers  of  a  captaine, 
or  leader  ;**  Cotgr. 

SQUAD,  Squade,  s.      1.    A  squadron  of 
armed  men,  S. 

"The  same  day,  July  31  st,  tho  council  order  out  a 
squade  of  the  guards  to  bring  in  Mr.  WiUiam  Weir, 
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iadvlged  Minister  ftt  West-calder,  Prisoner,  to  the 
TblbooUi  of  Edinburgh."    Wodrow't  Hist,  i.  360. 

S«  A  party,  a  considerable  number  of  men 
ooDTened  for  whatever  purpose,  S. 

TWt  ght-motdet  oohors,  turma,  agmen ;  Kilian. 

To  SQUAIGII,  (gutt),  V.  n.     1.  To  scream, 
med  ironically,  Ettr.  For. 

S*  To  cry  as  a  duck  or  hen,  Upp.  Clydes. 

Blaewhere,  m  in  K.  ^ueuk.    Perhaps  the  term  thus 
appears  most  in  its  pnmitiTe  form,  as  allied  to  C.  B. 
*  -MM0,  to  squeak. 


Squaich,  Squaioii,  v    a  scream,  ibid.     Y. 
Squach. 

£Squaichin,  Squaohin,  «.    Screaming;  a 
lond  or  continual  scream,  Clydes.] 

To  SQUALLOCH  (gutt.),  v.  n.    To  scream, 
Bachan,  merely  a  variety  of  Skellocfh  ^*  v. 

Te  witches,  warlocks,  fairies,  fien's, 
That  tquaUodk  owre  tht  murky  greens, — 
Soff  out  yir  hellish  nnkent  teens  ; 
lir  en'my's  dead. 

Tamu*s  PoenUt  p.  142. 

£Squaixoch,  9.     A  loud  cry ;  also,  a  noisy, 
loud-voiced  person,  BanfFs.J 

IjSquaixochik.     1.  As  a  #.,  screaming ;  the 
act  of  screaming,  ibid. 

i»  As  an  tulj^  noisy,  loud-voiced,  ibid.] 
SQUARE-MAN,  #.    A  carpenter,  Dumf  r. 


**JBy  the  municipal  constitution  of  Dumfries,  the 
~  riaedintosevencorpOi 
hammer-men,  or  blacksmiths,  uie  in^uare-men,  or 


ire  diTidedintoseven  corporations;  namely. 


&0.    BCayne's  Siller  Gun,  p.  106. 

The  agpuutme»  follow'd  i'  the  raw. 
And  syne  the  weavers. 

/UdL,p.22. 

SQUARE-WRICHT,  $.  A  joiner  who 
wwks  in  the  finer  kinds  of  furniture, 
Ijanarks. 

*  Ferbape-  one  who  does  everv  thing  by  square  and 
rmkf  aa  oontrast^  with  one  wnose  coarser  work  does 
■ol  la^nire  such  accuracy.    V.  Wriqiit,  #. 

SQUARTE,  adj.  •«  Those  that  are  tquarte 
or  bmsed  by  falling  from  above,**  &c.  MS. 
Book  of  Sui^ry.  Communicated  by  C. 
Kirkpatrick  oharpe. 

It  aeema  to  signify,  thrown  out,  or  thrown  to  some 
<listaiire ;  O.  Fr.  esguarf-cr,  eseart-er,  to  scatter.  Es' 
CBTfc;  ••  thrown  abroad ;"  Cotgr. 

To  SQUASH,  V.  n.  To  plash,  to  dash  as 
water,  Lanarks. 

Squasii,  «.     1.  The  act  of  plashing,  ibid. 
2.  A  dash  of  water,  ibid. 

TnhMy  the  same  with  E.  Swash;  from  O.  Fr. 
etfrnaeker,  ccraser,  briser,  casser,  kc.  Roquet  Cotgr. 
rniders  escroser,  *' squash  downs,"  and  casser^  ** quash 


To  SQUAT,  V.  a.  To  strike  with  the  open 
hand,  especially  on  the  breech,  XJpp« 
Clydes. ;  synon.  Skelp. 

Squats,  «.  pL  Strokes  of  this  description, 
ibid.     Scotty  Mcams. 

Ital.  scuot-ere,  to  shake,  toss,  or  jolt ;  or  perhaps 
rather  from  the  JicUtiess  of  the  stroke. 

To  SQUATTER,  t;.  n.  To  squander,  to  act 
with  profusion,  Renfr.;  Su.-G.  squaettr^ 
dissipare. 

To  SQUATTER,  v.  n.  To  flutter  in  water, 
as  a  wild  duck,  &c.,  S.    V.  Swatter. 

To  SQUATTLE,  v.  n.  « To  sprawl,"  Gl. 
Burns. 

Swith,  in  some  beggar^s  haffet  squaitle  ; 
There  ye  may  cree]),  and  sprawl,  and  sprattle, 
Wr  ither  kindred,  jumpin  cattle. 

Bum*.  Ui.  229. 

Perhaps  it  rather  signifies,  to  lie  squat^  as  formed 
from  the  E.  adj, 
So.'G.  uqwutt'O^  liquida  efiundere. 

SQUAW-IIOLE, «.    A  broad  shallow  pond, 

eiuerally  implying  the  idea  of   dirtiness, 
pp.  Clydes.    V.  Quaw. 

SQUEEF,  5.  A  mean,  disreputable  fellow, 
one  who  is  shabby  in  appearance,  and 
worthless  in  conduct,  Dumfr.,  Roxb.;  Skypt 
synon. 

The  same  perhaps  with  K  Squab,  a€ij.  *'  awkwardly 
bnlkv,"  Johns.  Sw.  sfjftab,  corpus  molle,  ct  pingue, 
squabbat  obesula,  a  fat  clumsy  woman;  from  Isl. 
quappa,  id.,  with  the  sibilation  prefixed.  Or  shall  we 
trace  it  to  Fr.  esquive,  shunned,  eschewed,  q.  one 
whose  company  is  avoided  t 

Sque^,  IS  expl.  *'  a  blackguard ;  one  who  rails 
against  women,  and  yet  is  fain  to  seduce  them.'*    Gall. 

SQUEEL,  8.    School,  Aberd. 

But  there  was  ae  buck  o'  a  chiel, 
I  think,  had  been  at  dancing  squeel. 

W,  Beaitxe's  Tales,  p.  la 

2.  A  great  number  of  people,  ibid.  V.  Skule. 

[To  Squeel,  v.  a.  To  school,  educate, 
Banffs. ;  part.  pr.  squeelin^  as  a  «.,  schooling, 
education,  ibid.] 

SQUEEM,  8.  The  motion  of  a  fish  as 
observed  by  its  effect  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  including  the  idea  of  the  shadow 
made  by  the  fish,  Ayrs. 

This,  I  apprehend,  is  merely  a  provincial  variety  of 
Skime  (Liuiarka),  the  gleam  of  reflected  light; 
espedally  as  the  shadow  is  produced  by  reflection 
from  the  water. 

[To  SQUEETER,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  scatter ; 
to  work  in  a  slovenly,  unskilful  manner, 
Banffs. ;  part.  pr.  squeeteriuy  used  also  as  an 
adj^  ibid.] 
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[Squeeter,  Squeetekiiiic,  s.  a  confused, 
mixed-Qp  mass ;  also,  a  careless  or  unskilful 
worker,  ibid.] 

[SQUERE:,  Sqwear,  s.  An  esquire,  Meams, 
Aberd.] 

SQUESHON,  9.  A  scutcheon.  Fr.  escuasouj 
id. 

Greit  meehimU  on  hicht, 
ABAmaiit  and  well  dicht, 
lUalitatallricht 
Endlang  the  hall. 

EavfCoUyear,  C.  i^'.  b. 

To  SQUIBE,  V.  fi.'  A  top  is  said  to  Bquibe^ 
when  it  runs  off  to  the  side,  when  it  ceases 
to  spin,  Upp.  Glydes.;  Isl.  Bkexf-r^  obliquus, 
curvus. 

To  SQUILE,  V.  n.  The  same  with  the  E.  v. 
to  Squeal^  which  is  so  pron.  in  Aberd., 
Banffs.,  &c.  **  Squile^  to  screach  ,"  61. 
Tarr. 

Squii^  #.    The  act  of  squealing,  S.  B. 

Hum  |)hantoms,  imps,  an'  spectres  Mil' 
niat  pest  our  ba's  wi  frightfu'  aquiU, — 
ThoQ  i«e*st  an'  hear'st  their  unkent  style 
And  waokrife  tricks. 

Tamu't  Poeuu,  p.  41. 

SQUINACIE,  #.    Thequinsey. 

**  These  he  will  set  down  aa  squinacU,  crewels,  or 
boOa."    Z.  Boyd*B  Balme  of  Gilead,  p.  7Q. 
0.  E.  aTKinaney,  ^quynty;  Fr.  tsquinatict^  id. 

SQUINTIE,  9.  A  kind  of  cap  worn  by 
women,  Upp.  Clydes. ;  synon.  Cresie^  q.  v. 

SQUIRBIIjE,  Squrbuile,  adj.     Ingenious. 

Seven  foot  of  gnmnd,  clay-flour,  clav-wall, 
Serve  both  for  chamber,  and  for  hall 
To  Master  Mill,  whose  BqurhuUe  brain 
Ooald  ten  Escurialls  well  containe. 

"A  French  word  adopted  into  the  old  Scottish 
lonyS^  ftnd  UMd  in  the  northern  oonntiea  to  signtfie 
Ml  ingennons  artist  who  understands  every  science." 
Cant's  Hist.  Perth,  i.  138,  N. 

I  know  not  what  term  is  referred  io»  if  it  be  not 
eeeorfriUiaf,  fantastical,  hnmorons. 

To  SQUIRR,  V.  a.     *<  To  skim  a  thin  stone 
along  the  water ;''  Gall.  Enc. ;  synon.  Skiff, 
Ploh.  a  oorr.  of  the  v.  to  Whir. 

To  SQUISHE,  r.  a.     To  keep  down. 

Snppois  I  war  ane  aid  yatd  uver, 

Scnott  furth  our  cleuchs  to  tquishc  the  clevir, — 

I  wald  at  Youl  be  hotisit  anustalcL 

Dunbar,  Maitlatid  Poeitis,  p.  114. 

This  seems  synon.  with  E.  aquaah,  q.  to  keep  down 
the  clover  bv  cropping  it.  Squash  is  from  the  same 
fountain  with  qnash;  A.-S.  cwys-an,  to  press. 

To  SQUISS,  v.  a.  To  beat  up.  A  aquissed 
^99*  appansntlyi  one  tliat  is  beaten  up,  as 
for  a  pudding. 

'*  My  heart  within  mc  is  so  tossed  to  and  fro,  that 
it  ia  come  like  a  sfjuiiuefl  eggc,  whose  yolke  is  mingled 
with  its  white."    Z.  Boyd^s  Last  Battcll,  p.  701. 


Fr.  escouM^f,  shaken,  raroiiste,  a  shaking,  from 
eteourre,  to  beat,  to  shake.  Or,  according  to  last  part 
of  the  preceding  etymon, 

[SQU  YARIS,  s.  pL  Squires,  Barbour,  xvi. 
80;  aquyaryy  a  company  of  esquires,  xx. 
820.] 

SRAL,  i.    Perhaps  an  error  in  copying. 

Stones  of  tral  they  strenkel'snd  strewe. 

Sir  QowcM  and  Sir  OaL,  U.  20. 

STA',  pret.     Stole ;  for  stall. 

A  Tillain  cam  when  I  was  sleephig, 
iSto'  my  ewie,  horn  an*  a*. 

Skinner's  Mite.  Poet,  ^  145. 
V.  Staw. 

[STAA,  9.  and  v.    V.  Staw.] 

[Staad,  part.  pa.    Surfeited,  Clydes.,  Shetl.] 

[Staad-Wi.  To  be  averse  to  anything^ 
chiefly  food,  ibid.] 

STAB,  #.  1.  A  palisade,  a  stake,  S.  V.  Stob. 

Whyles  *eainst  the  footpath  atabt  he  thnmped, 
Whylss  (Ter  the  coots  in  holes  he  plumped.  ' 

TannahilTt  Poant,  p.  126. 

[2.  A  stool,  a  small  bench,  Shetl.] 

[To  Stab,  v.  a.  To  fix  stakes  in  the  ground ; 
hence,  to  enclose  with  stakes,  Clydes.] 

Stab  and  Stow,  adv.  Completely,  entirely  ; 
synon.  stick  and  stow^  S. 

The  hostler  then,  without  further  delav. 
Directed  Wallace  where  the  Southron  my  ; 
Who  set  their  lodgincs  all  in  a  fair  low 
Ahoat  their  ears,  ana  burnt  them  slab  and  stow. 

namUtoti's  Wallace,  p.  259. 

Stab  ia  used  in  the  sense  of  dake,  as  ezpl.  above. 
Stow  may  bo  synon.  with  Isl.  ttoo,  Su.-G.  s<o,  A.-S. 
How,  a  place,  a  mansion ;  from  Sn.-G.  tiaa,  stare. 
Thus,  the  phrase  itab  and  stow  may  signify,  not  merely 
the  burning  of  the  ttaket  used  in  erecting  a  house,  but 
the  total  destruction  of  the  mansion  or  place  itself. 

Stab-Callant,   s.      a    short  thick  fellow, 

Roxb. 
Stab-Gaud,  s.     A  set  line,  a  line  for  catch- 
ing fish,  fixed  to  a  small  stake  of  wood, 
flushed  into  the  bank  to  preser^'e  the  line 
rom  being  earned  off,  Lanarks. 

From  stab,  a  stake,  and  gad,  pron.  ffaud,  a  fishing-rod ; 
q.  a  stake-rod. 

[Stablin,  adj.  Half-grown,  stout  for  one's 
age,  Shetl.;  hence,  atablin-cod^  a  thick,  fat 
cod-fish,  ibid.] 

[To  ST  A  BILL,  v.  a.  To  establish,  secure, 
Barbour,  xix.  138.] 

[Stabilly,  adv.  Stably,  firmly,  ibid.,  jciii. 
635.] 

[Stablist,  pret.     Secured,  ibid.,  x.  303.] 

•STABLE,  s.  L  **  That  part  of  a  marsh,  in 
which,  if  a  horse  is  foundered,  he  is  said  to 
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hesUAled  for  the  night;"  GI.  Antiquary, 
Sooth  of  S. 

S.  **  Seems  aiation^  where  the  hunters  placed 
themselves,  to  kill  the  animals,  which  were 
driven  in  by  the  attendants  ;**  61.  Wynt. 

TIm  sUMe,  and  the  setu  Mte, 
Hym-celf  wrth  bow,  and  wyth  wenlete, 
Fm  abk  tU  iiyll,  onre  holiiw  and  hycbt, 
He  trawalyd  aU  dajr. 

W^niowm,  tL  16, 16. 

Slableiland,  i.e.,  atabilta  statio,  vel  potina  etoju  in 
Mabmh;  hoo  est,  in  looo  ad  atationem  composito. 
Spelm.  OL  in  to. 

**  Stable  Mamde  la,  when  a  man  ia  found  in  any 
lorreat  at  bia  atanding,  witb  a  croeae  bowe  bent,  ready 
to  ahooto  at  any  deere,  or,  with  a  lone  bow,  or  ela, 
atanding  doae  by  a  tree  with  greyhounos  in  bia  leaae, 
vaady  to  let  ali|H  thia  ia  called  by  the  auncient  Forresters 
Stable  §la»d.*'    Manwood'a  Forrest  Laws,  eh.  18,  a.  9. 

Stabler,  «.    A  stable-keeper,  S. 

L.&  ilabuiar-iu$,  qni  stabnlarum  vel  equorum — 
oumm  babet ;  idem  qui  caapo,  Oal.  hdlellter,    Du  Cange. 

£STACK,  9.  [An  insulated  rock  of  a  coluin« 
nar  shape,  ShetU  Orkn.,  Gaithn.  Sw. 
staeif  Dan.  stak^  id.] 

*'Near  Freawick  castle  the  cliffs  are  very  lofty. 
Tba  strata  that  compose  them  lie  quite  horizontally  m 
mdi  thin  and  regular  layers,  and  ao  often  intersected 
by  fissures,  aa  to  appear  like  masonry.  Beneath  are 
great- inanbited  oolanms,  called  here  Stacls,  compoeed 
of  the  aame  sort  of  natural  masonry  as  the  cufib." 
Pennant'a  Tour  in  8.,  1769,  p.  196. 

**  Near  Wick  ia  the  creek  of  Staxiffoe,  deriving  ita 
name  from  a  pyramidal  rock,  commonly  called  here  a 
Madt,  formed  in  the  mouth  of  a  creek."  P.  Wick, 
StatiatL  Aoc.,  x.  6. 

In  ShetL  $iadt  is  Exp.  •<  a  high  rock  detached. "  Also, 
"a  precipitoaa  rock  rising  out  of  the  sea."  The  Pirate, 
a.  142. 

This  word  ta  need  in  the  aame  aense,  Orkn. 

**At  a  little  distance  from  Papa  Stour,  lyes  a  rock 
onoOmpassed  with  the  aea  called  Frau-a-Staek,  which 
ia  a  Danish  word,  and  signifieth,  our  Ladjfa  Rock" 
Brand's  Orkn.,  p.  109. 

Tent.  9Uuek,  eolumna.  IsL  sfal-«feiiiar,  prominentes 
lapidea ;  O.  Andr.  Gael,  atwue^  seems  used  nearly  in 
the  aame  aenae ;  "  a  little  hill  or  round  promontory," 
Shaw. 

To  STACKER,  Stakker,  Stacher,  r.  n. 
To  stagger.  It  is  now  pron.  in  the  last 
mode,  S* 

Tbair  stedis  dakherit  in  the  stour,  and  studs 

Oawan  and  Od,,  U.  25. 

Qnbat  statren  stait  was  this  to  me. 
To  be  in  sic  obscaritie  ? 

BurtTs  Pilg,,  Walton* t  Coll,  H.  84. 

Then  cam  in  the  mabter  Almaser, 
Ane  bomeUy-jomelty  jaffler, 
Lyke  a  stirk  Uackarand  in  the  ry. 

Dunbar,  Maitland  Poems,  p.  94. 

It  ia  alao  written  atoekar. 
He  atoeterit  lyke  ane  strummal  aver. 

Ibid. 

^Thns  this  dronken  wight 

Among  hb  dronkards  tippled  till  midnight : 
Then  each  of  them,  with  ttaekriny  steps  out*went. 
And  groping  hands,  rctyring  to  h»  tent. 

Hud$on'$  Judith,  p.  78. 


I  ataekef^d  wbvks,  but  yet  took  tent  ay 
To  frse  the  ditchefl. 

Bnma,  UL  41. 

It  appears  from  Palsgrave,  that  the  same  orthography 
waa  occaaionally  used  in  O.E.  ''I  atakker,  Je  chan- 
ceUe, — declared  in  I ata*jijer,**    B.  iii.  F.  371,  b. 

STACKET,  9.    A  term  used  to  denote  the 
palisades  which  sometimes  surround  a  town. 

— '*  He  quit  the  akonse  and  rottred  to  the  towne,  and 
cntera  the  port  before  us,  shutting  us  out ;— we  brake 
downe  the  ataeket,  and  the  towne  not  walled,  we  en- 
tered the  broade  aide,  and  follow  the  enemy  to  the 
market-place."    Monro'a  Expcd.,  P.  1,  p.  51. 

Dan.  alakhef,  a  palisade. — Hence, 

To  Stacket,  v.  a.    To  palisade. 

— *'  We  did  worke  all  of  ua  night  and  day,  tiU  we 
had  alaeketed  the  wall,  about  the  height  of  a  man  above 
the  parapet."    Ibid.,  P.  XL  p.  & 

[STAD«  iMirl./Mi.    Beset,  hard  pressed,  placed 
in  peril,  Barbour,  iii.  363.] 

STADDLEI,  9.  A  frame  on  which  a  stack  is 
built,  Berwicks. 

*'  Placing  the  ricks  on  ataddlea,  or  frames,  with  feet 
iN^eh  cannot  be  acaled,  would  be  an  excellent  defence, 
[againat  the  depredations  of  rats  and  mice,]  and  would 
probably  be  fully  compensated  for,  with  profit,  in  the 
coarse  of  a  leaae  of  10  years^"  Agr.  Surv.  Berw.,  p. 
488.    SrrAsazL,  Stathell,  id. 

STADGE,  9.  A  pet,  a  fit  of  ill-humour, 
Clydes. 

Isl.  ai^gg-r,  iimtus,  atjfffQ'ia,  offendera,  irritaro,  atygd, 
offensa. 

[STAEN-LOPPEN,  part.  adj.  Bruised, 
crushed,  as  between  stones,  Shetl.] 

STAFF.  To  Set  up  one's  Staff,  to  take  up 
one's  residence  in  a  place,  Boxb. 

Thia  phrase  may  have  some  rotation  to  the  A.-S. 
term,  eautf-  or  etbel-ataff,  familiae  austentaculum. 

The  term  also  denotes  a  crozier.  Hence  the  Isl. 
phrase,  atqfoe  atole,  pedum  et  cathedra  episcopi,  qui- 
btts  officium  ejus  deaignatur ;  Verel. 

Staff  and  Baton.  A  sj-mbol  of  the  re- 
signation of  property  or  feudal  right  into 
the  hands  of  another,  according  to  the  laws 
of  S. 

"The  proper  ayrobols  of  resignation  are  ataff  and 
baton  ;  but  a  pen  baa,  by  immemorial  custom,  been 
made  use  of  to  represent  tnat  symbol  in  the  act  of  re- 
signation.—By  an  act  of  sederunt  [llth  Feb.,  1708], 
the  use  of  any  symbol  in  resignation  other  than  atajf 
and  baton,  ia  prohibited  under  the  sanction  of  nullity." 
Erskine's  Inst,  p.  287. 

Thia  custom  anciently  prevailed  in  England.  Si 
antam  nullum  ait  ibi  aedincinm,  fiat  ci  seysina  secun- 
dum quod  vulgariter  dicitur,  per  fuMim  et  per  bacu" 
ium,  et  sufficit  sola  pedis  positio  cum  possedendi  aflfec- 
tuex  Toluntate  donatoris.  Bracton.  lib.  ii.  c  IS. 
num.  2. 

The  aame  custom  was  in  force  with  the  ancient 
Swedes.  Emtionem  autem  praeviis  solemnibus  Ic^e 
requisitis  ezcipiabat  traditio  rei  mobilis  de  manu  in 
manum,  aut  translatio  rei  immobilis  ejusve  posses- 
aionis  per  /eatueam  aut  t.%utttm  baculorum,  dum  dao- 
decim  in  judicio  territoriali,  apprehendendo  acipionem 
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•ft  dimittendo  finnabani  rei    Teuditao  alienationem. 
Loooeii.  Antiq.f  8ueo-Goth.  Lib.  ii.  c.  16. 

This  deed  was  expressed  by  a  variety  of  phrases  in 
the  lan^age  of  the  country ;  as,  koepa  menh  /tt»tmn^ 
i.e.,  to  buy  with  confirmation.  Fcutta  dictitur  illus  ac- 
tus, forensis,  quo  emtori  plcniariae  rei  venditae  {km- 
sessio  adjudicatur,  postquam  certo,  et  in  Lege  dcfinito, 
tempore  contractus  nic  publics  annuntiatus  est ;  Ihre. 
The  term  seems  derived  from /tu<,  firm  ;  though  Ihre, 
viewing  the  word  as  exotic,  seems  to  prefer  fenluca^ 
because  the  seller  put  a  rod  into  the  bosom  of  the  piir- 
ehaser.  In  the  same  sense  it  was  said,  Gi/wa  vpito 
godz  oek  gorda  Mqfl  or  A  tkiaei;  **to  give  up  ^oods 
Imoevables)  and  landed  property  by  staff  and  judg- 
ment :*'  also,  Sit^lia  medk  st(^  och  skioeli,  **to  deliver 
with  staff  and  jud^ent."  The  signification  seems  to 
be,  to  deliver  in  a  judicial  manner  by  means  of  a  staff. 
They  also  said,  Stipa  metlh  lut  och  kajlOf  **  to  divide 
by  the  lot  and  rod,"  as  in  the  laws  of  Upland.  V. 
lioecen.  ubi  tup,  Ihre,  vo.  Kafle^  expl.  this  phrase  : 
Tactn  bacilli  et  sortitioue  hcreditatein  dividcrc. 

The  Icelanders  used  the  same  phrase,  Mnl  luU  oe 
ha/a,  sorte  et  baciUo.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  this  phrase,  as  employed  both  bv  the  Swedes  and 
by  the  Icelanders,  as  conjoined,  with  the  lot,  rather 
respected  the  division  of  an  inheritauce  among  coheirs, 
than  the  confirmation  of  a  judicial  disposition.  The 
people  last  mentioned  had  another  expression,  which 
'  IS  more  nearly  allied  to  the  act  of  resignation  by  staff 
tmd  baton, — kada  eg  iharfifri  laga  kaefii ;  In  hujus  rei 
fidem  hie  in  judicio  baculum  projicio.  The  custom 
was  used,  as  Verelius  informs  us,  when  a  proprietor 
wished  to  prohibit  any  invasion  of  his  goods  or  other 
poMsessiona.  After  pronouncing  the  formula  of  inter- 
diction, in  the  place  of  judgment,  he  threw  down  a 
rod  ••  a  symbol  of  this  prohibition.     V.  Ind.  vo.  Kajie, 

In  Fr.  Uiis  is  denominated  Livrement  de  FutU  et  Terre, 
The  use  of  the  baton  or  rod  appears  in  the  Annal. 
Francor.  A.  787.'  Reddidit  ei  cum  baculo  ipsum 
natrium.  This  was  frequently  of  oak.  Reinvestierunt 
Micti/o  quercino ;  Tabul.  Causar.  A.  1 140. 

In  Law  Latin,  Investitura  per  Baculum ;  also,  Per 
Fnstem  offerre,  tradere,  investire ; — Per  Festucam  ; — 
Per  Virgam,  &o.     V.  Ihx  Cange,  vo.  Investitura. 

This  custom  undoubtedly  claims  great  antiquity.  In 
^▼^^  i^g^  <uid  among  every  people,  as  the  very 
learned  Spelman  observes,  accoraing  to  the  testimony 
of  the  most  ancient  writers,  the  rod  has  been  the 
■vmbol  of  authority  and  dominion  ;  and  the  delivery  of 
this  was  an  acknowledgement  of  the  transference  of 
this  power  along  with  the  property.  Among  the 
ancient  Romans  the  Praetor  was  wont  to  manumit  by 
laying  a  rod  across  the  head  of  the  slave  whom  he 
emancipated.  V.  Spelm.  vo.  Fistuca,  and  Du  Cange, 
Qt  sup.  col.  1521. 

Staff  and  Burdon.  To  be  at  the  Staff 
and  the  Burdon  with  one,  to  quarrel,  or 
come  to  an  open  rupture,  with  one,  Roxb. 

This  phrase  is  supposed  to  include  the  idea,  that 
one  fights  with  a  common  staff,  and  the  other  with  a 
burdon,    V.  Burdon. 

Staff  and  Sting.  V.  under  Stino, 
St£INO|  a  pole,  &c. 

[Staffing,  #.  Thrusting,  Barbour,  xvii.  785, 
Skeat'8  £cl.] 

[Staff-Slyno,  8.  A  sling  furnished  with 
a  stout  staff,  Barbour,  xvii.  344.] 

Staff-Suerd,  8,  A  sword  more  proper  for 
thrusting,  than  for  cutting  down. 

VOL.  nr. 


Wyth  a  staff  suenl  Boyd  stekit  him  that  tyde. 

WaUace,  iU.  17S.  118. 

Schir  Jhone  the  Grayme,  with  a  staff  sucrd  of  steiU 
His  hrycht  hymeis  ho  persyt  euirilk  deilL 

ibid:,  tL  734,  M& 

In  Perth  and  other  edit,  in  both  places  stiff  tnerd. 
To  this  the  MS.  corresponds  in  the  following  passage : 

With  a  styffsutrd  to  dcde  he  has  him  dycht 

IbUL  U.  1646i 

Tout.  staf'tweenU  aica,  dolon ;  perhaps  from  0. 
Teut  stav-en,  to  stab. 

Staffit-Nevel,  8.  **  Staff  in  hand,*'  Gl. 
cudgelling,  S.B. 

His  cousin  was  a  bienlly  swank, 

A  derf  young  nian,.becht  Rob  ; 
To  raell  wi'  twa  he  wad  na  mank 
At  staff^-nrvel  job. 
Christtnas  Baling,  iSJi'ianer*s  Misc.  Poet.,  p.  128. 

Here  it  is  used  as  if  an  adj. 

A*s  nevet  signifies  a  blow  with  the  fiat,  staffy^nevtl 
seems  properly  to  denote  a  blow,  or  the  act  of  Mrlking, 
with  a  stafot  cudgel.      V.  Nevel  under  NfiiVE. 

STAFFAGE,  Staffish,  Staffiscii,  adj.  1. 
Obdurate,  obstinate;  applied  to  ahorse  that 
throws  his  rider. 

^Thymetcs,  ane  man  of  full  grcte  fors. 

Casting  from  his  staffwje,  skeich,  and  hede  Strang  hors. 

Doug.  VirgU,  422, 1& 

Rquus  stemax,  Virg. 

Rudd.  derives  it  from  Ital,  staffeg-iare,  to  be  dis- 
mounted, or  lose  the  stirrup,  from  stc^ffa,  a  stirrup ; 
Sibb.  from  Teut  sti^,  rigicius,  durus,  stief-hals,  ob- 
stinatus. 

It  seems  the  same  with  S.  B.  Stivage,  q.  t. 

2.  Dry  in  the  mouth,  or  not  easily  swallowed, 
like  pease-meal  bannocks ;  GI.  Sibb. 

STAG,  8,  A  young  horse ;  the  same  with 
Staig,  q.  v. 

•To  STAGE,  r.  a.  To  accuse,  although  there 
be  no  formal  trial ;  the  prep,  with  being  sub- 
joined. 

"  Kepperminsboo  accused  him  of  perjury.  He  wa« 
also  staged  with  bribery,  for  taking  14,000  nierks  fra 
thetaxmen  of  the  excise  of  Lowthen,  in  procuring  them 
the  Uck,  August  16S2."  Fonntainh.  Diary,  MS. 
Law's  Memor.,  p.  234.  236.  N. 

**Not  only  is  the  propinquity  of  blood  fully  pro\*en, 
— but  the  Lords  have  founct  it  so,  and  to  quarrel  it  is 
to  stage  the  Lords  with  iniqiiity  in  finding  tbat  proven 
which  was  not  proven."    Fount.  Dec.  SuppL  iv.  876. 

To  STAGE  about,  v.  n.  To  saunter,  to  walk 
about,  rather  in  a  stately  or  prancing  man- 
ner, Fife ;  perhaps  q.  to  walk  on  the  etage. 
V.  Dock,  r.  n. 

STAGE,  8.  A  step;  especially  applied  to 
the  corbels  at  the  gable-ends  of  old  houses. 

Towns,  turetttA,  kimalis,  and  pynnakillts  hie 
Of  kirkis,  caHtellis,  and  ilk  faire  ciete 
Stiidtt  payntit,  eaery  fanv,  pbioll  and  stage 
Apoun  the  plane  ground,  by  thare  awLn  vmbrage. 

Doug.  Virgil,  ProL  400.  21. 

Rudd.  derives  it  from  Fr.  estage,  a  storey  of  a  house. 
But  i>crha]>s  we  ought  to  refer  to  Germ,  steg,  Isl.  sligi, 
gradus,  scala ;  eteig-en,  asoendere. 
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STAOOERIN'  BOB.  Tlie  veal  of  a  newly 
dropt  calf,  or  the  animal  in  whole,  Teviotd. 
When  cut  oat  of  the  mother,  it  is  called 
tlunk^  ibid.    Y.  Slink.  - 


i« 


SiamfeHmg  Bob,  wUk  his  veNowpmrnpt,  A  adf  jaai 
droppM,  and  unable  to  stana,  killad  for  Teal  in  Soot- 
land  ;  tho  hoofa  of  a  yoang  calf  are  yellow."    Claaa. 


STAOGIE,  adj.  A  term  applied  to  grain 
when  it  grows  thin,  Qall.  V.  Stoo,  «•, 
and  Stuoot. 

STAGGRELL,  9.  *'  A  person  who  staggers 
in  walking;**  Gall.  Enc;  formed  like  Gang" 

TtL 

To  STAGHER  (gutt.),  v.  n.  To  stagger,  S. 
y.  Stacker. 

STAID,  Stade,  8.    A  furlong. 

The  qnene  ane  sepaltare  kIio  nudd, 
Qohatr  scho  king  Ninas  bodie  laid : 
Of  cnrioos  craftie  wark  and  wicht. 
The  qnhilk  had  ataidis  nine  of  hicht— 
For  ancht  $taidi$  ane  myk  thow  tak. 

Lynd$9^9  WarkU,  IfiOS,  p^  81. 

Blade,  Edit  1670. 

F^.  dade,  Lat.  Had-ium. 

Budge  n  aynon.  in  the  description  of  Ninereh,  when 
il  18  mid  that  th^  walls  were. 

Four  hnndreth  stai\/is  and  foor  sooiry 
In  drenite  bat  myn  or  moir. 

Ibid.,  ^77. 
This  ia  aiaidia,  p.  82. 

STAIG,  Stag,  «.  1.  A  horse  of  one,  two, 
or  three  jears  old.     The  term  is  more 

Senerallv  applied  to  one  that  has  not  been 
roken  for  riding,  nor  employed  in  woiidng, 
S. 

'*Oif  horMB  are  found  in  the  forsst^  after  inhibition ; 
it  ia  leeom  to  the  Forester,  for  the  first  time,  to  tak 
ane  fole  of  ane  yeare  auld  ;  for  the  second  time,  ane 
eUdg  of  twa  yeare  auld  ;  for  the  third  time,  ane  daig 
of  three  yeare  auld.*'  Forrest  Lawea,  c  8.  PuUum, 
Lai.  copy. 

And  nndernicht  qnhyles  thon  staU  ''a^jp  end  stirka. 

Kennedjf,  Evergreen,  il  70. 

'*  There  are  few  horses  bred  in  these  parishes,  or  in 
an^  part  of  Orkney,  most  of  them  being  brought  from 
Caithneas  and  Strathnaver,  when  a  year  old,  and  are 
then  called  aiaiga,"  P.  St.  Andrews.  Orkn.  SUtist. 
Aoc,  zx.  264. 

««Tbe  lordis — assignis  to  Schir  Andro  Brommoud 

'  Ticar  of  Mnthil — to  prnf  that  James  of  M'ray  spolyet 

and  tuk  fra  him  of  his  ame  propre  gndu  zij  atokit 

-sens  and  a  §iag  of  a  yere  aula  w*  thar  profitia  of  xiij 

yeria.bigane.**    Act  Audit.  A.  1478,  p.  74. 

We  learn  from  Haldorson,  that  Isl.  eitgg-r  denotes  a 
male  fox,  and  indeed  the  male  of  almost  all  nild  beasts; 
Yi^pes  mas  ;  item,  mas  pluriam  fcrarum. 

We  have  another  proof  of  the  ancient  application  of 
this  terra,  perhaps  in  a  general  sense,  to  the  male  of 
animals.     A.  Bor.  Uteg  denotes  a  gander ;  Qrose. 

"A.  Bor.  tiag,  a  colt  or  filly  ;**  Gl.  Groee. 

2.  A  stallion  ;  a  riding  horse.  S. 

And  ilka  ball  has  got  iti  cow. 
And  staggi*  all  their  meiris. 

JamieeitM*9  Pe^tdmr  BaiL,  I  286. 


For  taking,  as  the  cn»tonic  was,  a  siaig 

At  MidtuiuDier,  said  Gall,  Mousior,  you  vaig. 

Jiueea  Threnodte,  p.  93. 

Some  Wckward  raid  on  brodsows,  and  some  black  •bitches. 
Some  instead  of  a  etaig,  over  a  stark  monk  straid. 

MoHtgMurie,  Watstni's  Coll,,  iii  17. 

3.  Metaph.  applied  to  young  courtiers. 

There  some  old  horse  tamVl  out  of  stable, 
When  yoang  dames  are  at  Council  Table. 
The  fate  of  some  were  once  dandilltes. 
Blight  teach  the  vounger  statja  and  fillies, 
Not  for  to  trample  poor  cart-horse. 

CMatUTe  Poeme,  p.  76. 

As  S.  etnuj  always  denotes  the  male,  in  distinction 
from  a  filly,  Isl.  ^teijije,  signifies  the  male  of  birds,  aa 
of  geese  and  ducks.     V.  G.  Andr.,  p.  223,  224. 

To  STAIG,  Stauo,  Staik,  ».  w.  1.  To  stalk 
where  one  should  not  be  found. 

[2.  To  walk  with  n  slow,  stately  step,  ibid., 
Ban£Fs.] 

Isl.  atag*a,  tendere,  extendere ;  also,  saepius  iterare; 
Haldorson. 

[Staig,  Staik,  Staikin,  8.  A  slow,  stately 
step;  also  the  act  of  walking  with  such 
step,  ibid.] 

To  STAIK,  t;.  a.  To  accommodate,  to  supply 
with,  or  be  sufficient  for,  in  whatever  way, 
S.  sometimes^  to  settle,  to  fix. 

For  thai  will  waist  mair  under-hand, 
Nor  us  weil  ataik  may. 

Maitland  Poems,  p.  1S9. 

'*That  thay  that  ar  appoiutit,  or  to  be  appointit  to 
aerue  and  minister  at  ony  kirk  within  this  realme,  haua 
the  principall  mans  of  the  Fersoun  or  Vicar,  or  samekill 
thairof  as  salbe  fundin  sufficient  for  siaikingot  tharoe.'* 
Acts  Mar.  1563,  c.  7,  £dit  1566. 

"That  will  stake  us,  i.e.,  be  sufficient  for  us,*'  Rudd. 

He's  wen  «toiXi<  there*ben. 
That  will  neither  borrow  nor  len. 

Ferguson's  S,  Prov.,  p.  IS. 

When  he  that  sermone  celebrat. 
He  hod  a  worde  accustomat ; 
** The jprophett  meinis  this,  gif  ye  mark  it." 
Auld  Captane  Kirkburue  to  nim  harkit ; 
Perceavinff  weill  St.  Amirois  vaiktt : 
And  syne  now  sone  the  knave  wa<«  staikit; 
To  all  men  levand  he  compleinis ; 
**  I  watt  now  what  the  propheit  meinis." 
Legend  Bp»  Si,  Androis,  Poems  Sixteenth  Cent,  p.  S14. 

"Settled.'*    Ol. 

Teut.  steck-en,  figere. 

It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  v,  n.  with  the  prep,  /or. 

To  Londoon  Lourie  tuke  the  ^at, 
With  traine  m^xht  staik /or  his  estait. 
His  wantono  vicare  on  a  meir, 
Twa  vther  fellowis  to  turse  his  geir. 
Leg.  Bp.  St.  Andr.,  Poems  Sixteenth  Cent.,  p.  329. 

STAII^L,  s.    V.  Stale. 
STAINYELL,  8.    The  wagtail. 

The  Stainyell,  and  the  Schakcrstane, 
Behind  the  lane  wer  left  alane 
With  waiting  on  thnir  marows. 

BureCs  Pilg.,  Wedson's  Coll.,  iL  28. 

This  name  seems  formed  from  A.>S.  stan-giltan,  the 
pelican.  But  how  is  it  classed  with  the  Stone-chatter? 
V.  Staxcuell. 

Dan.  stengi/p,  id.  MotaciUa,  aenanthe  Titiflora  ; 
Haldorson.  Wolff,  however,  renders  stetngllp,  stone* 
plover. 
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To  STAIROE  doun^oT  awatfj  v.  n.  To  walk 
very  inagisteriullyy  to  prance^  Roxb. 

STAIT,  /?•  Obeisance,  acknowledgmont.  To 
gif  9taiif  to  make  obeisance ;  by  a  transition, 
as  Mr.  Pinkerton  observes,  from  the  passive 
to  the  active  sense. 

And  ay  tbe  freyr  couth  hut. 


Qahen  that  he  came  ocht  neir  the  alaierye. — 
Bche  aaw  him  ^rt/the  almerie  sic  ane  stait ; 
OntiU  herself  scbo  said,  *'  FuU  weUI  I  wait, 
"  He  knaws  full  weill  that  I  have  in  my  thocht' 

Dunbar,  MaiUand  Poewa,  p.  78.  . 

Stait  and  Sesino.  [Charter  and  possessions.] 

"  In  the  accioane— persewit  be  Richard  Quhita  law — 
Aoanu  Johne  lord  Hay  of  Yester  for  to  iufeft  the  aaid 
Richard  heretablely  be  charter  and  seeing  in  due 
forme  in  alas  mekle  of  the  laiidia  of  Morehanie — aa  the 
ferd  parte  of  the  quArter  of  the  landis  of  Lynplnn  ex- 
tendia  to,  becaus  tno  aaid  Johne  haagevin  ttaU  Jb  ining 
of  the  saidis  landia  of  Linplun  to  William  Hay  of 
Tallo.'*  Act.  Dom.  Ck>nc.,  A.  1490,  p.  155. 
•  "The  vaaaal,  by  himself,  or  his  attorney,  takes 
iBStrnment  in  the  hand  of  the  notary,  before  witnesses, 
that  he  hath  received  slate  attd  seisin  of  the  lands  in 
due  form."    Ersk.  Inst.,  B.  ii.,  T.  3,  §  25. 

It  it  sometimes  otherwise  expressed — *'  Baith  damit 
to  haf  staie  A  posstsaiount  of  the  saidia  landia."  Act. 
Dom.  Cone,  A.  1490,  p.  184. 

Theae  three  terms  are  sometimes  conjoined. 

'*  In  the  accioune — aganis  Georce.  lord  Dirltoun  for 
the  wrangwis  deferring  &  haldins  fra  the  said  Blene  of 
the  ifottf,  aesing,  «fr  possessioun  in  lifrent  of  the  landts  k 
barony  of  Halyburtoune,'*  kc.    Ibid.  p.  193. 

The  term  slcUe  is  in  some  instances  used  singly. 

'*  The  said  Schir  Jamea  oblisis  him  to  kepe  that  thai 
■all  Bocht  be  vait  to  the  proffit  of  the  said  Christiaue, 
na  aall  na  staie  be  gevin  to  hir  be  the  aaid  lettre  of 
bailyeiy — of  the  franktennement  of  the  saidis  landia," 
Ac.    Ibid.  p.  194. 

To  STAIVE,  Staiver,  Stayer,  v.  n.  1.  To 
go  about  with  an  unstable  and  tottering 
motion;  to  stagger;  to  walk  as  one  in  a 
reverie^  S. 

To  ilka  kirn  he  takes  his  rout 
And  gangs  jast  staveringshotxi 

Uk  quest  o'  prey.    t'arMer's  Ha\  st  82. 

'*8o  out  I  stavers,  for  rest  I  eouldna  within." 
Blaokw.  Maff.  Nov.  1820,  p.  203. 

"I  was  TyiTkc  taavin  an'  wamlin — like — a  stirkie 
that  had  stavrrd  into  a  well-eye."  Journal  from 
London,  p.  4. 

[2.  To  saunter  or  idle  about,  Clydcs.,  Banffs.] 

Staiveil  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  Loth. 
Germ,  slaub-entf  is  used  to  denote  the  ranging  of  a 
d(»g  through  the  fields. 

Staivelt,  8,    A  stupid  pei'sony  Boxb. 

Perhaps  one  who  goes  about  staggering,  from  the  v. 
io  Siecel,  q.  t. 

[Staiver,  «.  A  saunter;  a  person  of  a 
saunteringy  easy-going  disposition,  ibid.] 

[Staiveilvl,  8.  A  sauntering  or  stupid  per- 
BOUy  ibid.] 

[Staiverin,  8.  The  act  of  sauntering  or 
loitering,  ibid.] 


To  STAIVE,  r.  a.  1.  To  sprain;  as,  ''to 
tiaive  the  thoum,'*  i.  e.,  thumb,  Clydes. 

Perhaps  q.  to  render  stiff;  Tent,  stijv-en,  rigere, 
ngescere. 

2.  To  consolidate  iron  instruments,  by  striking 
them  perpendicularly  upon  the  anvil,  when 
they  are  naif  cooled,  ibid. 

Staive,  8.     A  sprain,  [a  severe  blow],  ibid. 

STAKE  and  RISE.     V.  Rise. 

STAKIT-AND-STED.  Staked  out  and 
built.  "  Or  fi.e.,  before]  tlio  towne  was 
8tatii  &  sted,  Aberd.  Reg.  V.  16,  551, 
573. 

Su.-G.  stal-a  ttt,  determinare.     Sted  may  be  from 
O.Teut.  sted-en,  sistere ;  stabilire,  constituere. 

To  STARKER,  v.  n.    V.  Stacker. 

STALE,  Staill,  Stall,  Steil,  Stell,  «. 
[1.  Position  ;  a  fixed  position ;  a  station.] 

— And  onlayot  that  the  maist  party 
Off  thair  men  Huld  gang  sarraly 
With  thair  lordis,  and  nald  slate  ; 
And  the  remanand  suhl  all  hale 
Skaill  throw  the  towu,  and  tak  or  sla 
The  men  that  thai  uiycht  our  Ui. 

Barbour,  xviL  97,  H& 

Hald  a  staUl,  Edit.  1620. 

2.  The  foundation  on  which  a  rick  or  stack 
is  placed ;  the  under  part  of  a  stack,  S. 

3.  A  place  of  confinement,  a  prison. 

Thou  hast  fund  in  slate 
This  mony  day  withoutiu  werdis  wele, 
And  wantis  now  thy  veray  hertis  hele. 

King's  Quair,  ▼.  18L 

4.  A  body  of  armed  men  stationed  in  a  particu- 
lar place,  or  in  ambush. 

Hom  Halyday  in  wer  was  full  besye  : 
A  buscheiuent  saw  that  cruell  was  to  ken, 
Twa  hundreth  hatll  off  weill  gerit  Inglissmen. 
Wncle,  he  Mid,  our  )x>wer  is  to  smaw. 
Off  thiA  playne  feild  I  consaill  yow  to  draw  : 
To  few  we  ar  agayne  yon  fellone  staill. 

Wallace^  v.  SOO,  MSl 

Bot  quha  sa  list  towart  that  stede  to  draw, 
It  is  ane  stolltng  place,  and  sobir  herbry, 
Qnhare  oft  in  stail  or  enbuscliment  luav  ly, 
Quhidtler  men  list  the  baii^iiie  to  abyde, 
Owthir  on  the  richt  hand  or  on  the  lotl  side  ; 
Or  on  the  hicUt  debate  thaine  for  the  nanys. 

Do¥g,  Virgil,  382.  S7. 

5.  Any  ward  or  division  of  an  army,  in  battle 
array ;  [also,  a  band  of  hunters.] 

To  seik  Wallace  thai  went  all  furth  in  foyr ; 
A  thousand  men  weiU  gamest  for  the  wer, 
Towart  the  woode  rycnt  awfull  in  affer. 
To  Schortwo<le  Schaw,  and  set  it  all  about, 
Wytht  V  staill  is  that  stalwart  was  and  stout ;  1 
The  sext  thai  maid  a  fellone  range  to  leid. 

IVallace,  iv.  590,  MS. 

Dviing  this  quhile  the  Troyane  power  all 
Approchis  fast  towart  the  cietc  wall ; 
The  Tuskane  dukis  and  hors  men  routis  alhale 
Arrayit  in  bataU,  euery  warde  and  stale. 

Dsug.  Virgil,  8S5,  31 
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Off  hii  best  men  lUI  thoaund  thar  was  dede« 
Or  be  coatb  fynd  to  tie  and  leiff  that  stede ; 
zx  thoutuind  with  him  fled  in  a  MtaiiK 
The  Soottis  gat  bona,  and  followit  that  bottaiL 

"At  last  qnhen  be  [David  I.]  was  cumyn  throw  the 
Yitl  Ibmt  lyis  to  the  gret  eiat  fra  the  said  castcll,  qnhare 
■•V  Ijris  the  cannongait,  the  tiaill  past  throw  the  wod 
with  aie  noyis  &  din  of  rachis  and  iKigillts,  that  all  the 
bealia  wer  raait  fra  thair  dennys."  &lleiid.  Cron.  B. 
xiLe.18. 

8.  The  centrei  or  main  body,  of  an  army,  as 
dbtinguished  from  the  wings. 

*'  Oar  Scottish  men  placed  themselves  very  craftily. 
Fer  George  Earl  of  Ormond  was  in  the  attUi  himself, 
%md  Ibe  Laird  of  Craigie  Wallace,  a  noble  knight  of 
■OTtreign  manhood,  was  upon  the  right  wing ;  the  Lord 
Maxwell  and  the  Laird  of  Johnstouu  on  the  left  wing.'* 
PilMottie.  p.  30. 

**  The  Scottish  army  assembled  upon  the  west  side 
of  Esk,  above  Mosselbargh,  and  were  mastered  to 
fkm  Bomber  of  forty  thousand  men,  whereof  ten  thoa- 
Mod  were  in  the  vanguard  under  the  Earl  of  Angus ; 
oiker  ten  thousand  were  in  the  rear  with  the  Earl  of 
HoBtly.  The  Governor  himself  commanded  the  Sieil 
«r  BailU,  wherein  were  twenty  thousand  men."  Ibid. 
pk  183. 

*'Agaiuat  them  a  number  went  out  of  Mazweira 
•my,  wbo,  eneountring  with  a  great  company,  were 
beaten  and  chased  back  to  the  stcul  or  main  Lost,  which 
bj  tbeir  breaking  in  was  wholly  disordered.**  Spots- 
wfod.  p.  401. 

Hence^ 

7.  In  stale,  in  battle  array. 

— ^Kyng  Pentheui,  in  his  wod  rage  dotand, 
Thocbt  he  beheld  grete  routis  stand  in  ttalt 
Of  the  Eomenides,  furies  infemale. 

Doug,  VirgU,  116,  SI. 

The  chiftanis  all  joned  with  hale  poweris. 
And  hendmest  wardis  swarmed  alf  yferis  ; 
8o  thik  in  ttaU  all  merrit  woz  the  ront, 

Voeis  mycht  ony  turoe  his  hand  about 

/Ml.  881,  68. 

Stale  Fishing,  a.     The  act  of  fishing  by. 
means  of  what  is  called  a  atell-neU  S. 

'*The  herrings  are  the  only  fisb  caught  in  this  coast; 
•leapi  a  few  salmon  caught  at  Stale  fithnkg,  and  some 
cadoiet,  of  a  Tery  small  size,  in  the  summer  months.** 
P.  Kilmair,  W.   Boas,   SUtist   Aoc.   zii.  270.    V. 
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Stale-sheaf,  9.  A  sheaf  which  has  been 
employed  in  the  bottom  of  a  stack,  S. 

To  Stale  a  stack.  To  set  the  sheaves  forming 
the  bottom  or  foundation,  in  their  proper 
order,  S. 

*'T1m  stacks  are  generally  ticded  (founded)  on  a  layer 
of  furze,  thorns,"  Ac.    Agr.  Surv.  M.  Loth.,  p.  04. 

[A.-a  steal,  Fr.  estal,  E.  stall ;  Su.^.  tiaella,  to 
plsBt,  to  station.] 

STALP-HIRDIT,  part.  pa.    Apphed  to  a 

flock  or  herd  under  the  care  of  a  shepherd ; 

q.  herded  by  a  staff. 

"Gif  it  sail  happin  the  cattel  or  schcip  of  the  ane 
Rafaue  to  be  ttaU'-nirdU,  or  to  remane  depasturing  upon 
Iko  ground  of  the  opposite  rcalme,  be  the  space  of  sax 
boars  in  ane  dav,  it  sail  be  lauchful  to  the  awner  of 
tbc  ground  sa  depasturit, — for  to  tak  and  apprehend 
the  aaid  cattel  or  acheip,  as  foirfaltit  and  loet,  to  his 


win  ase.'*    Bordour  Matteris,  Balfour's  Pract.,  p.  612. 

The  term  ttajf-herdiua  is  used  in  the  E.  law.  It  '*is 
a  right  to  follow  cattle  within  a  forest :  and  where 
petaons  claim  common  in  any  forest,  it  must  be  inquired 
oy  the  ministers  whether  they  use  at^iff-herdinfj,  for  it 
IS  not  allowable  of  common  richt;  because  by  that 
means  the  deer,  which  would  otnerwise  come  and  feed 
with  the  cattle,  are  frighted  away,  and  the  keeper  or 
follower  will  drive  the  cattle  into  the  best  cruunds,  so 
that  the  deer  shall  only  have  their  lea  vine's."  Jacob's 
Law  Diet  in  vo. 

STALKARy  Stalkgic,  s.     1.  A  huntsman. 

Oner  all  the  ctete  enrageit  scho  here  and  thare 
Wanilrut.  ai  ane  stirkin  hvnd,  qnham  the  atalkar, 
Or  scho  peniatf,  from  fer  betis  with  his  flaine 
Amyd  the  woddis  of  Crete. 

Doug.  Virgil,  102,  d. 

2.  More  commonly,  one  who  ranges,  illegally 
killing  deer. 

"The  Justice  Clerk  sail  inqnyre  of  Stalkaria,  that 
slayis  deir. — And  alssone  as  ony  atalkar  may  be  oonuict 
of  alauchter  of  deir,  he  sail  pay  to  the  king  XL.  a.  And 
the  halders  and  mantenaria  of  thame  sail  pay  ten 
pimdis."    AcU  Ja.  I.,  1524,  c.  39,  £d.  15G6. 

Ye  lyke  twa  tlaikers  steib  in  cocks  and  hens. 

Dunbar,  Evergreen,  ii.  'tH. 

A.-S.  UaelC'-an  signifies,  pedctentim  ire.  But  the 
term  seems  immediately  formed  from  £.  Mtalk,  "to 
walk  behind  a  stalking  horse  or  cover." 

Tbe  following  description  of  a  stalking  horse  may 
parbapa  be  acceptable  to  some  readcra : — 

"Tue  stalking  horse  was  a  horse  originally  train- 
ed for  the  purpose,  and  covered  witb  trappings,  so 
as  to  tonoeal  the  aportsman  from  the  gamo  he  in- 
tended to  shoot  at.  It  waa  particularly  useful  to 
the  archer,  by  affording  him  an  opportunity  of  ap- 
proaching the  birds  unseen  by  them,  so  near  that  his 
arrowa  might  easily  reach  them  ;  but  as  this  method 
waa  frequently  inconvenient,  and  often  impracti- 
cid>Ie,  the  fowler  had  recourse  to  art,  and  caused  a 
canvass  figure  to  be  stuflted,  and  painted  like  an 
hone  grazing,  but  sufficiently  light,  that  it  might  be 
moved  at  pleasure  with  one  hand.  These  deceptions 
were  also  made  in  the  form  of  oxen,  cows  and  stags, 
either  for  variety  or  for  conveniency  »ake.  In  the 
inventories  of  the  wardrobe  belonnng  to  King  Henry 
VIII.  we  frequently  find  the  allowance  of  certain 
quantities  of  stuff*,  for  the  purpose  of  making  **stalkinq 
eoats  and  stalking  hose  for  the  use  of  bis  majesty. 
Harleian  MS.  ap.  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  29. 

v.  BOOSTALKER. 

STALL,  s.    V.  Stale. 
STALL,  pret.  v.    Stole. 

My  traisty  swerd  tn  vender  my  hcde  away 
Stall  scho,  and  in  the  place  brocht  Menelay. 

Doug.  Virgil,  182,  25. 

•  STALL,  Sta*,  s.  Tlic  manger,  as  well  as 
the  stall,  of  a  horse,  S. 

STALLiVNOER,  Stallenger,  s.  1.  A  foreign 
merchant,  who  sets  up  a  stall  in  a  burgh  for 
the  sale  of  his  goods  auring  a  fair  or  market. 

*'  Ilk  stcdlenger  sail  either  agree  with  the  Provest  of 
the  burgh,  in  the  best  forme  as  he  may,  or  else  ilk 
roercat  day  sail  pay  to  him  ane  halfcpennie."  8kene, 
Verb.  Sii^n.  vo.  Stallamjiatores.  L.  6.  stal-langiar^ius 
is  also  U6ed,»Iter  Camcrar.  c.  39.  s.  63. 
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t.  A  penon,  not  a  freemaay  who,  for  a  small 
connderatioD  to  lus  corporation,  is  allowed 
to  ourrr  on  business  for  one  vcar.  S. 

"Gkw  1m  bda  rafficient  of  his  craft,  and  not  of  power 


Stallarie,  9.   The  prebend  or  stall  of  a  dig- 
nified clergy^man. 

— "With — riuht  of  patronace  of  all  benefices, 
dttplaareis,  and  stcUlareu,  founded  and  lyand  within 
Um  bomidia  of  Orknay  and  Zetland,"  &c.  Acts  Ja. 
YL  1€12;  Ed.  18K  P-  481. 

Stau^OE,  9.    The  duty  paid  to  the  magis- 
trates of  a  bnrgh|  for  liberty  to  erect  a  stall 
a  market. 


"Ib  the  anlcl  forme  of  cnstomes,  it  is  called  the 
jJnUfWfft  of  the  mcrcai,"    Ibid. 

IaBL  alaXla^imm  Praestatio  pro  ttallia  sea  jure  ea 
Kahfiidi  in  foris,  niercatis,  eb  nundinis*  Anglis,  usur- 
patar,  proQnietam  esse  de  quadam  consnetudine  exacta 
woflataecapta,  vel  assignata  in  uundiui;!,  et  mercatis  ; 
bttCaage. 

Stallinoer  Sylver.      Money  payable  for 
the  privilege  of  erecting  a  stall  in  a  market. 
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'T\»  pound  aU  Tnfremen  for  thair  Malllngtr  aylver,** 
Aha±  Reg.  A.  1598. 

Stai«ut,  part.  pa.     Set,  placed. 

Wcle  maistow  be  a  wretchit  man  callit, 
TiMt  wanUs  the  confort  that  siUd  tbv  hert  glada, 

Aad  has  aU  thing  within  thy  hert  stallit, 
nat  may  thy  youth  oppressen  or  defade. 

King's  Quair,  v.  19. 

y.  8TIU.,  SL 

STALLYOCH,  s.  "  A  thick  stalk  of  grain 
standing  by  itself;"  Gall.  Enc;  from  A.-S. 
gieUf  a  stalk,  or  ataelc,  a  column. 

STALWART,  adj.     1.  Brave,  courageous. 

It  aecBa  to  admit  this  sense  in  the  following  passage : 

And  BOW  AmycuA  harms  complenis  he. 
Now  him  all<me  the  cruell  fate  of  Liens, 
Now  stnag  Gyane,  now  stalwart  Clean  thus. 

Douff.  Virgil,  19,  52. 

•fWtemque  Gyane,  fortemque  Cloanthum. 

Viig. 

The  only  diflBcalty  as  to  this  sense  is  that  forfem,  as 
imlied  to  Gyas,  is  rendered  strong, 

Aooording  to  the  learned  Hickcs,  either  from  A.-S. 
tial'Jerkthf  chalbei  aninii  homo,  sive  fortis  ;  or  stathol- 
Jkrmk,  ■tabUis  ei  finni  animi  vir ;  or  atoU-ferhth,  mag- 


Ferliapa  the  word  mi;>;ht  have  its  origin  ^m  A.-S. 
«teefi0oy<^  aUMwgrih,  captudignus,  ejus  estimationis  nt 
operae  pretinm  sit  surri^Msre  ;  from  siael-an,  to  carry  off 
dandeatiiiely,  and  wtorthf  worth.  Thus  the  Sax.  Chron. 
meaksef  jto/tcorl  ships.  They  brought  to  London,  tha 
At  tkaer  atatl-wgrihe  waeron^  i.e.,  those  ships  that  were 
wortk  carrying  off. 

2.  Strong,  powerful,  [enduring.] 

■  Tht>  woarthy  stalwart  Hercules, 

Thai  oa  this  wise  had  Cacus  set  in  pres, — 
Sftir  al  kynd  of  wappinnls  can  do  cry. 

Doxtg,  VirgU,  249,  45. 

With  wspynnys  stalwart  of  »te1e 
Thai  Asam  apon,  with  all  thair  mycht,  . 

Barbour,  xiii.  14,  MS. 


Ful  lichtlie  Tp  he  hyut  his  stalwart  spere. 

lM>ug.  Virgil,  409,  81 

We  the  lieaeik  that  schaw  also  thou  wald 
To  VA  irkit  sum  strenth  and  stalwart  hald. 

ibid,  7a  la 
Moenia,  Virg. 

4.  Hardy  severe  ;  violent,  stonny. 

He  fand  thare  stalwart  barganyng. 
Nevyrethelea  thare  duclt  he. 
And  oft  in  gret  perplezyti. 

IPynfoim,  TiiL  S8.  194. 

I  met  dame  Flora  in  dull  weed  dixcnised  ; 
Which,  into  May,  was  dulce  and  delectable, 
With  stultcat't  fttomis  her  sweetness  was  •nrprised ; 
Her  heavenly  hues  were  turned  into  sable. 

Lyndsay*s  Dream^  Ellis,  Spec  ii.  24. 

The  word  occurs  in  O.K.,  either  in  the.  first  ur  secoud 
sense. 

For  Godes  loue,  staleworthe  men,  armeth  yow  faste. 

JL  Oloue.,  p.  18. 

The  kyng  adde  br  hys  vorste  wyf  one  stalwarde  sone. 
That,  vor  his  stalwanlhed,  loose  worth  in  nione. 

ibid.  p.  293. 

Stalwautly,  adv.     Bravely,  courageously. 

Owtakyn  thair  mony  barownys 

And  knychtis  that  of  gret  rcnowne  \», 

Come,  with  thair  men,  full  stal^cartly. 

Barbour,  xL  234,  MS. 

Cure  kins  and  his  men  held  the  felde 
Stalworthljf,  with  spere  and  schelde. 

MinU's  Poena,  p.  1& 

To  STAM,  V.  n.     To  strike  down  the  feet 
with  violence  in  walking,  S. 

"To  sang  sfammiV,  to  walk  forward  in  a  farioas 
manner  ?*  £ttr.  For. 

The  term  most  nearly  allied  seems  to  be  Isl.  sfam-r, 
reses,  remissus,  q.  headlong.  This  is  most  probably 
nothing  more  than  a  secondary  sense  of  the  word,  as 
signifying  balbutiens  ;  Dan.  stammende,  stammering ; 
because  stuttering  and  stammering  f reouently  proceeds 
from  carelessness  or  impetuosity.  Ihe  last  part  of 
Ram-stam  indicates  the  same  origin.  Su.-O.  iifaemm<a» 
however,  signifies  tendere,  cnnum  dirigere. 

STAMriSH,STAMPHiSH,a^'.  1.  Strong, robust, 
coarse,  Roxb. 

In  this  sense  it  might  seem  allied  to  Isl.  ttam-r, 
rigidus,  or  Su.-G.  I  ^tomm^  truncus,  q.  strong  or  stiff 
as  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  Stump  id.  is  a  derivative  from 
Uamme, 

2.  Unruly,  unmanageable,  W.  Loth. ;  from 
Tout,  stamp-en,  to  tick,  or  perhaps  originally 
the  same  with  Stumfish^  q.v. 

[STAiniACK,  s.    Stomach,  Gall] 

Stammaoer,  Stammacker,  s.  "A  busk,  a 
slip  of  stay-wood  used  by  females,"  S. ; 
Gall.  Enc. ;  corr.  from  E.  stomacher. 

Stammagust,  s,  a  disgust  at  any  kind  of 
food,  S.  B. 

The  first  part  of  the  word  is  evidently  from  stomark^ 
S.  stammach,  often  pron.  q.  stamma.  May  guti  be 
traced  to  Fr.  gouift,  a  taste,  as|it  is  common  S.  to  speak 
of  an  HI  gust  t 

STAMMAREEN,  s.  The  sternmost  seat  in 
a  boat,  where  the  helmsman  sits,  Shetl. 
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8iL-0.  atanum  denotes  either  the  fore  or  hack  part  of 
a  Tetael ;  franuiamm,  the  prow,  backatamm,  the  stem. 
The  termiofttioniiiay  he  from  ren,  limes,  q.  the  boundary 
of  the  stem. 

To  STAMMER,  Staumer,  v.  n.   To  stagger, 
stumble,  S. 

"The  horse  jtaaMncrs;"  Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Observ., 

p.  M. 
IsL  ahtnuT'O,  eollahi ;  aiumra  jifer,  VereL 
"My  guide's  pony  began  to  stammer  under  his 

burden,  Siat  is,  u  rulgar  Scotch,  to  stumble,  which 

threw  ail  my -baggage  in  disorder."    Carr's  Caledonian 

Sketches,  p.  473w 

StAMMERAL»   SXAUMERALy  #.        1.    OlIO  who 

faulters  in  speech^  Ayi^. 

[2.  An  awkward,  blundering  fellow,  ibid.] 

[Stammerin,  Staumerik,  adj.     Awkward, 
blundering ;  rude,  noisy,  ibid.] 

STAMMEREL,  s.    Friable  stone,  S.  B. 

STAMMERERS,  s.pL    Detached  pieces  of 
limestone,  Renfr.,  Lanarks* 

'^Besides  tiie  regular  strata,  a  great  number  of 
detached  pieces  called  $tammerers,  are,  in  many  places 
of  the  parish,  imbedded  in  clay."  Ure's  Hist.  Ruther- 
g^eo,  p.  259,  q.  staggerers. 

To  STAMMLE,  Stample,  r.  n.  l.To  totter, 

[to  stumble,  S.] 

"  When  Andrew  Pistolfoot  used  to  come  itampUn  in 
to  court  me  i'  the  dark,  I  wad  hae  cried, — 'Get  away 
wi'  yo  I  bowled-like  shurf  !"*   Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  it 


2.  To  stumble  into  a  place  accidentally,  or 
into  whicb  one  ougbt  not  to  have  gone;  as, 
^  I  giammlit  in  upon  them  when  they  were 
courting**  S. 

Perhaps  merdy  a  corruption  of  the  £.  t.     Su.-G. 
sloniM-a^  has  tho  same  meaning. 

STAMMYNG,  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to 
taminy. 

**  Ane  pair  of  brwn  damm^fng  breikis  pesmentit  with 

EU. — Twa  pair  stamnyji^  schankts  [hose]."     Aberd. 
)g.  A.  IMO,  V.  24.    V.  SnvMiNO. 

STAMP,  9.      A  trap ;  as,  a  rotten  stamp^  a 
trap  for  rats ;  a  fowmart  stampf  a  trap  for 
.  catching  polecats,  S. 

— Mony  a  tiap^  an'  stamp,  an'  snare. 
They  has  their  prey  to  catch  in. 

Pielen's  Poems,  1788,  p.  63, 

Man  sets  the  stamp ;  but  we  can  tell 

He's  aften  tanry-hann'd  himsel ! —     Pnd,  L  65. 

8u.-G.  stampa,  also  stappa,  Dan.  stomp,  id.  Ihre 
deriTes  the  Su.<-0.  term  from  stamp-a,  to  stamp  or 
tread,  because  it  is  by  treading  on  the  snare  that  the 
animal  is  caught^  In  the  same  manner  Sn.-G.  fafla, 
B./aw,  a  trajp,  reoeiTes  its  name  from  something /a//i/i(7, 
*ao  as  to  confine  or  catch  the  yirej, 

STAMP, «.  The  cramp;  and  me taph.,  «famj9 
in  their  ttonuuhs  is  used  for  a  qualm  of  con- 
sdence,  remorse. 


— "There  was  many  noblemen  of  both  kingdoms 
that  were  not  on  this  course,  nor  privy  to  the  same, 
while  about  this  council-day,  this  clandestine  band 
bepm  to  break  out  and  be  divulged,  whilk'  took  some 
atamp  in  their  stomachs,  thinking  they  were  not  tied 
to  this  privy  covenant,  and  would  rather  follow  the 
king  nor  the  chief  leaders  of  this  covenant."  Spald- 
lug's  Troubles,  ii.  15. 

Perhaps  stop,  demur,  Belg.  Fris.  stemp-en,  sistere ; 
or  struggle,  qualm,  Isl.  stymp,  lucta  levis. 

STAMP-COIL,  9.     A   small  rick  of  hay, 
Dumfr. 

The  hay  is  first  collected  into  small  heaps  called  coi^ 
or  coles  ;  then  of  a  number  of  these  combined  a  larger 
heap  is  formed,  as  much  perhaps  as  would  be  a  cart- 
loao.  These  are  called  aiamp-coles,  and  are  erected  in 
the  field.  When  brought  to  the  barn-yard,  it  is  formed 
into  stacks.  The  name  of  stamp-cole  has  most  probably 
originated  from  the  operation  of  stamping  or  tramping 
the  hay  into  a  compact  state.  * 

[To  STAMPLE,  v.  n.    V.  Stammle.] 

(To  STAM-RAM,  v.  n.    To  go  into  anything 
heedlessly  ;  to  walk  with  noise  and  rudeness, 

s.] 

[Sta3I-SaM.    I.  As  a  «.,  rude,  noisy  walking ; 
also  a  rude,  noisy  person,  Clydes.,  Banffs.] 

2.  As  an  acFv.,  rudely  and  noisily,  ibid.] 

[STAN',  «.  and  v.    V.  Stand.] 

[Stan*-By,  8.    A  reser\'e,  reservation,  Banffs.] 

[Stan'-o'-Pipes,  8.    The  bagpipes,  ibid.     V. 
under  Stand.] 

Stance,  «.    1.  A  site,  a  station,  an  area  for 
building,  S. 

Thence  to  the  top  of  Law-Tay  did  we  hye, 
And  from  the  airie  mountaine  looking  aown» 
Beheld  the  stance  and  figare  of  our  town. 

Muses  Tht'CHodie,  p.  152. 

*  He  Tery  judiciously  remarked,  that  every  man's 
house  was  built  upon  a  rock,  meaning  that  every  man 
had  a  dry  gravellish  stance  whereon  to  found  hi^  house." 
P.  Cromdale,  Moray,  Statist  Ace,  viii.  253. 

"To  be  Feued,— the  unfeued  stances  on  the  east 
side  of  Saxe-Cobourg  Place,  and  the  west  sides  fronting 
St  Cuthbert's  Chapel,"  ftc.  Caled.  Merc.  Feb.  10. 
1825. 

2.  A  pause,  a  stop,  S. 

Bat  here  my  fancie's  at  a  stance  ; 
Are  we  to  have  a  war  with  France  f 

ClelancTs  Poems,  p.  11. 

To  pui  to  a  stance,  to  stop,  to  suspend. 

Their  sad  miMfortanfrs,  and  unlucky  chance, 
^^Hsdput  their  measures  to  a  stance. 

BamUton*s  Wallace,  p.  167. 

The  term  is  Fr.  evidently  from  Lat.  uto,  start,  to 
stand. 

Stanc*d,  part  pa.     Stationed. 

For  he  ne*er  advanced 
From  the  place  he  was  stanc*d, 
Till  no  more  to  do  there  at  a\  roan. 

Ritson's  S.  Smgs,  \l  66. 

To  STANCHE,  Stench,  v.  a.    To  jissuage, 
to  pacifjr. 
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0  ttancke  your  wnlth  for  •chame,  or  al  is  lome. 

Dovtg,  Virgil,  420»  S. 
Fr.  tttaneh-tTt  id. 

Stanch-Girss,  Stbncii-oirss^  «.  Perhaps 
Yarrow  or  Millfoily  Achillea  Millefolium, 
Linn. 

But  a'  tht  washing  wail  na  uteoch  the  bleed. 
On  hatte  then  Nory  for  the  ttanch-pinn  yeed ; 
For  thae  auld  warld  foulks  had  woii«lrous  cann 
Of  herbs  that  were  baith  good  for  beant  and  man. 

Hoft^a  Uelrnore,  p.  15c 
Slenck-girM,  £il.  lat. 

In  tome  places  of  Sweden,  Stengrafs,  Whcu  bruised, 
it  is  applies  by  the  peasantry  for  closing  wounds.  V. 
Uj^tfoot,  p.  497. 

STAXCHELL,  8.    A  kind  of  hawk. 

'Hie  tareall  saif  him  tug  for  tug, 
A  stoxeAe/^  bang  in  ilka  Ia<;. 

Dunbar,  BaHfuUgne  Poems,  p.  21. 

Thair  wes  the  herraldiii  foe  the  hobby  but  fable  ; 
SXancMlis,  SteropU,  scrj'cht  to  thair  sterne  lordii*. 

BoulaU,  iVL  2. 

This'  seems  to  be  the  Kestrel,  falco  tinnunculus, 
Linn.,  the'SteingcU  of  Turner,  the  Slautiel,  Stonegall,  of 
Willoughby. 

It  is  the  same  species,  which  in  Ang.  is  called 
Wiliie-wkip-ihe-frind,  from  the  action  of  its  wings 
on  the  air.-  For  Pennant  observes  concerning  the  kes- 
trel :  "  This  is  the  hawk  that  we  so  frequently  see  in 
the  air  fixed  in  one  place,  and  as  it  were  fanning  it 
with  its  wings ;  at  which  time  it  is  watching  for  its 
prey."  For  the  same  reason  it  seems  to  he  called 
IB  Germ.  Windwachl,  WannfMcther,  and  by  Willougli- 
bv    Windhover.     V.  Penn.   Zool.,  p.   195,    19G.    Y. 

WnCDCUFlTER. 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  uncertain.  It  seems  the 
same  with  StainyeU,  q.  t. 

STAND,  $.     1.  Tlie  goal,  the  starting-post. 

Richt  swiftly  on  thare  rasis  can  thay  rak. 

The  etand  thay  letf,  and  flaw  furth  with  ana  crak. 

As  wyndis  blast,  ettland  to  the  renkis  end. 

Dwg,  VirgU,  188, 17. 
Teot  itand,  statio. 

2.  A  stall ;  also,  the  goods  there  exposed  to 
sale,  S. 

"  iSiraiuf— what  is  placed  in  tnch  a  situation,  as  cattle, 
goods,"  &c.    Gl.  Sibb. 

3.  A  barrel  set  on  end  for  containing  water, 
or  salted  meat,  S. ;  as,  a  waert  standi  a 
beef'Stand. 

Sibb.  refers  to  Gael,  ttannadh,  a  tub. 

— "And  for  the  spoliatioun,  taking,  withhalding — 
of— -twa  caldrounys,  xviij  pece  of  pewdcr  weschalc, 
xiiij  «^ffiKfM&barellis,''&c.  Act.  Dom.  Cone,  A.  1492, 
p.  243. 

"The  air  sail  haue — ane  baik-stule,  ane  flesch  fat, 
anemekle  pype,  ane  brcid  basket,  aue  marking- fat,  ane 
great  etand,  ane  tub,"  &c.     Balf.  p.  235. 

This  must  be  viewed  as  the  same  with  A. -8.  tfamf, 
Teut  etande,  a  vat,  a  large  tub ;  labnim,  alveus  sta- 
tarius,  orca,  cadus.     Hence, 

4.  An  assortment,  consisting  of  various  arti- 
cles necessary  to  make  up  a  complete  set  in 
any  respect ;  as,  a  stand  of  armour^  a  stand 
ofclaise^  &c. 

**  The  lordts  decretis — that  James  of  Rutherforde  of 
that  ilk  sal  restore  k  deliuer  again  to  Adam  of  Pringil 


V  the  oompleite  siami  of  harnea,  quliilk  ho  borouit  ft 
resauit  ira  the  said  Adam,  as  was  prufit  before  tho 
lordis."    Act.  Audit.,  A.  1471,  p.  12. 

"That  euerie  barroun  bo  lyikwyis  annit — and  fur- 
nist  with  ane  cumuleit  siami  of  the  foiraaid  armour  for 
euerie  fyftcne  chaJder  of  wictuall  that  he  may  spend." 
Acts  Ja.  VI.  1598.  Ed.  1814,  p.  169. 

This  word  occurs  in  an  old  inventory  of  the  vestments 
of  St.  Machar  in  Aberdeen,  A.  1559. 

**  Item,  a  stand  of  brown  silk  and  doath  of  gold  with 
stoles,  albs,  fawnons  and  paruts  conform.  Item,  a 
staud  of  charbukle  with  stules,"  &c.  Hay's  8cotiA 
Sacra,  p.  1S9. 

Here  it  signifies  a  full  dress,  perhaps  a  robe. 

"  Proclamation  was  made  at  the  cross  of  Aberdeen, 
commanding  both  Newtown  and  Oldtown  to  furnish 
out  to  General  liosly's  army,  and  to  ilk  soldier  thereof 
their  share  of  a  slamd  of  gray  cloaths,  two  shirts,  and 
-  two  pair  of  shoes,  under  the  pain  of  plundering.** 
Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  289. 

5.  To  have  standi  to  continue,  to  remain. 

"Be  this  way,  nocht  onlie  micht  the  small  pepiU 
rejose  sum  paite  of  new  landis,— hot  als  the  cicte 
micht  have  Mand  in  pece  and  conconle."  Bellend.  T. 
Li  v.,  p.  307.    In  ooncordia  fere,  Lat. 

Standfull,  8.    A  tubf ull  of  any  thing,  S. 

Infekit  watter  aowllit  tbame,  cheik  and  chin  ; 
Persauing  that,  sorrow  mair  thay  socht  it, 
Bot  kcepit  stamdMis  at  the  sklatia  thidrin. 
Segt  Edinburgh  Castel,  Poems  10th  Cent,  p.  290. 

•  To  Stand,  Stand  one^  r.  a.  and  n.  To  cost ; 
as.  It  stood  me  a  groat ^  it  cost  fourpence,  S. 

—"1649.  Sep.— The  towre-head  of  the  house  of 
Lundie  in  Fvfe,  was  covered  with  leade :  the  repairing 
thereof  sioott  above  500  nierks  Scots  money. "  Lamon t'a 
Diary,  p.  11. 

To  Stand  atj  v.  n.  To  feel  such  disgust  at 
any  food,  as  not  to  be  able  to  taste  of,  or  to 
swallow  it ;  as,  *^  I  ne'er  saw  sic  a  soss ;  my 
stammak  stude  at  it,**  S. ;  synon.  Scunner^ 
Ug. 

Dan.  opstoed  som  mavens,  "  the  rising  or  wambling  of 
tho  stamach  ;**  Wolff. 

To  Stand  our,  or  o'^,  v,  n.  1.  To  remain 
unpaid,  or  undetermined,  S. 

2.  To  go  on  without  adjournment;  used  in 
relation  to  a  court. 

**  That  this  preMut  parliament  proceid  and  titimd  our 
without  ony  continuacioune,  sa  lang  as  plesis  the  kingis 
grace,"  &c.     Acts  Ja.  V.  1539,  Ed.  1814,  p.  353. 

The  phrase  is  obviously  synon.  with  the  preceding 
term,  proceid.  According  to  the  E.  idiom,  the  langiiace 
would  suggest  an  idea  directly  the  reverse  ;  eapccialTy 
as  eon^'Ni/ocioM/i«  would  be  viewed  as  denoting  progress 
instead  of  prorogation. 

To  Stand  up,  v.  n.  1.  To  hesitate,  i<y 
stickle,  to  be  irresolute,  Roxb. 

2.  To  trifle,  to  spend  time  idly,  ibid. 

To  Stand  ^oh,  or  yont,  v.  n.  To  stand 
aside,  to  get  out  of  tlic  waj ,  S. 

Claymores,  that,  er»t,  at  Prestonpans, 
Garl  foes  stand  goH\ 
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Were  qulv'riog^ln  the  feckless  hands 
0*  mon  J  a  ^Lnoo, 

Magtu^t  aUUr  Oun,  p^  19. 

[StandanD,  part.  pr.  Standing,  Barbour,  vi. 
77.] 

Standand-Stane.  The  nione  commonly 
given  to  any  stone  obelisk,  *  whether  in  a 
rude  or  ornamented  state,  S. 

— *' And  sua  a»oeiidand  the  markat-gate,  and  throw 
the  fnnle  of  Ardingrantane  til  it  cnm  til  a  litil  ilak 
and  dandand  ttoHjfs,  northwest  upon  the  Camameik." 
Beg.  Aberd. 

Sax  years  and  sorotthiDg  mair  are  gane, 
Since  I  cam  to  the  Mtanuing  ttane.  • 

OaiL  EnqfcL,  p.  3M. 

TStandartis,  «•  pL  Standards,  Barbour,  xi. 
465.] 

Standast,  adj.     [Errat.  for  Stand/astJ] 

**  A  ainiery ;  a  siamlasi  burd  with  tressia. "  Aberd. 
Beff.,  V.  16.  Perhaps  a  board  which  Hood  upright, 
ana  was  converted  into  a  table  by  tressles  being  placed 
under  it;  a  fashion  very  common  in  olden  times. 
Teut.  ttandtutigh  signi6es  stabilis. 

Stand  Bed,  Standaxd  Bm>,  Standing  Bed. 
A  bed  with  post«,  as  distinguished  from  one 
that  might  be  folded  up. 

*'Item,  ane  gland  bed,**    Invent  A.  1566,  p.  173. 

''Item,  in  the  chalmer  of  deis  ane  tiand  bed  of  eist- 
land  tymmer  with  ruf  and  pannel  of  the  same."  Ibid. 
p.  801. 

— "  For  the  w^haldin  fra  him  of  a  hors  &  hames, 
price  XL  merkis,  a  ttand  bed^  a  pot,  a  caldrounc,  &  cer- 
tane  vtheris  gudis  of  areschip,  &c.  Act.  Audit.,  A. 
1489.  p.  132. 

The  ^irase  appears  in  the  form  of  ttandand  bed, 
Aberd.  Keff.  "Ane  trein  sfomfaiMl  &erf  of  fyr."  A. 
1541,  V.  17.    This  is  a  singular  tautology. 

**  Item,  taken  bv  the  said  M'^ilvorie  from  Allan  Mac- 
lanchlan,  in  the  change-house  of  Calintrave,  20  merks 
worth  of  household  plenishing,  and  Kae landing  bed." 
Depredations  in  Argyll  in  16&. 

Stand  Burde.  A  standing  table,  as  opposed 
to  a  folding  one. 

'*  Item,  in  the  hall  [at  Dunbarton  Castle]  thre  stand 
hirdU  sett  on  branderis  with  their  furmes,  with  ane 
ime  chimnay.**    Inventories,  A.  1570,  p.  301. 

Standford,  a.  An  opprobrious  designation, 
of  uncertain  meaning. 

— Foryeing  the  feris  of  ane  lord, 
And  he  ane  strambell,  and  stand/ard. 

Dunbar^  Maitland  Poetni,  p.  111. 

Perhaps  q.  one  of  so  mean  extract,  that  he  must 
stand  at  a  distance  in  the  presence  of  men  of  rank ; 
A.-S.  Uand'-an/earan^  stare  procul. 

Stand-Harnes.     [Prob.,  armour  of  mail.] 

"The  wholl  number  of  the  Soottis  armie  arose  to 
the  number  of  thriescoir  thousand  men,  quhairof  thair 
was  twentie  thousand  in  stand  homes,  and  •  twentie 
thousand  in  jack  and  spear,  and  twentie  thousand 
with  bowis,  and  habershones,  and  two  bandit  swordis." 
Pitscottie's  Cron.,  p.  39S.     Not  in  Ed.  17*28,  p.  173. 

Prob.,  armour  of  mail,  as  contrasted  with  that  which 
made  of  rings  ? 


[Standin-Bands,  3.  pL  The  tethers  by  which 
cows  are  bound  to  the  vaigle  or  stall-pegy 
Shetl] 

STANE,  StaN)  «•     I.  A  stone,  S.  ateerif  S.B. 

Sam  stniik  with  slings ;  sum  gadderit  stanis  ; 
8am  fled  and  weil  escbeait 

Chr.  Kirk,  st  15. 

[2.  A  measure  of  weight  =>  16  lb.,  S. 

3.  Tlie  stone  (disease)  ;  schorn  of  tite  stane^ 
cut  for  gravely  Accts.  L.  H.  Treas.,  I.  305, 
Dickson. 

4.  On  tlie  atanej  on  the  tombstone  or  altar, 
where  special  payments  had  to  be  made. 

During  the  middle  ages  it  was  customary  to  make 
formal  payment  on  tombstones  or  altars  in  churches  ; 
and  in  obligations,  such  a  place  of  payment  was  often 
expressly  speciHed.  In  the  following  extract  this  cus- 
tom is  referred  to. 

"Item,  the  xvij  day  of  Maij.  [1407],  gifRn  to  the 
King  himself  apon  Uie  stane  in  Striuelin,  quhen  he  pas- 
sit  to  D.,  iij  vnicomis,  iiij  French  crovuis,  and  thre 
Scottis  crovnts ;  summa  vij  lib.  x  s."  Accts,  L.  U. 
Treas.,  i.  336,  Dickson.] 

Moes-G.  stains,  A.-S.  stan,  Su.-0.  sieti,  ane.  stain,  id. 
The  S.B.  pron.  corresponds  more  to  Alem.  Isl.  stein, 
Belg.  steen, 

Stane-Bark,  *.    Liverwort,  Roxb. 

Prob.,  it  originally  meant  some  species  of  Saxifrage, 
as  it  so  closely  corresponds  with  Teut.  steen-breke,  and 
Su.-G.  sten-braecka,  ia. 

Stane-Biter,  8.    The  cat-fish,  Shetl. 

**  Anarchichas  Lupus,  (Lin.  Svst.)  jS'tanf^iVer,  (Steen" 
bider  of  Pontoppidan)  Sea- wolf,  Cat-fish.'*  Edmon- 
stone's  Zetl.,  ii.  307. 

Pontoppidan  observes,  that  it  is  '*  so  called,  because 
'tis  said  it  can  bile  pebble-«tone«  to  pieces  with  its  ex- 
oessive  sharp-teeth."    Nat.  Hist.  Norw.  P.  ii.  p.  151. 

Stanecast,  8.  The  distance  to  which  a  stone 
may  be  thrown,  S. 

Stane-chaker,  Stone-checker,  «.  1.  The 
stone-chatter,  S.     Moticilla  rubicola,  Linn. 

The  " Slonechecker  arrives  about  the  first  of  May.; 
disappears  about  the  middle  of  August."  P.  Campsie, 
Stirlings.  Statist.  Ace.  rv.  326. 

'*  This  bird  is  much  detested  in  the  country,  because 
it  is  said  to  be  hatched  by  the  toad.  *  The  tade  clocks, 
the  stane-ckacker^s  eggs'  is  the  phrase  ;  which  may  be 
partly  true,  as  the  iwM  is  often  found  in  its  nest."  Gall. 
EncyoL 

2.  The  Wheat-ear»  Moticilla  oenanthe,  Linn., 
S. ;  the  Chack  or  Check  of  Orkn. 

"The  Wheat-ear  is  generally  known  in  Scotland  by 
the  appropriate  name  of  Stane-chacker"  Fleming^ 
Tour  m  Arran. 

It  seems  to  have  borrowed  the  northern  name  of  the 
Motacilla  oenanthe  or  Wheat  ear;  Sw.  slensquelte, 
Norw.  sleen  squetle.  Germ,  steintichcaker.  The  form  of 
the  word  refers  us  to  Sw.  squaell-a,  to  squirt.  But 
perhaps  the  name  was  formed  from  (ninaitra,  to  chat, 
to  chatter.    V.  Chack,  Cueck,  s.  and  Scuakerstane. 

Stane-clod,  8.    A  stone-cast,  Roxb. 

"  Tarn  wad  never  come  within  a  slane-clod  o'  him." 
Wint.  £v.  Tales,  ii.  199. 
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From  stane,  and  clod  as  sicnifying  to  cact  or  throw, 
properly  applied  to  lumps  of  earth  or  hardened  mire. 

Stane-dead,  adj.  Quite  dead,  having  no 
symptoms  of  animation,  S. 

Dan.  Ueen-doed,  exanimis,  Teot.ifecN-<ieecl,  emortaus, 
stqne  riKidos  instar  lapidis. 

Stai^-dumb,  adj.    Totally  silent^  Boxb. 

Wark  gaes  far  lighter  endways  when 

We  ioke  awav  or  haver,  than 

To  ut  stane^utnk,        Jo,  lioggU  PoetM,  p.  72. 

Stanedunder,  3.  A  cant  term  for  an  ex- 
plosion of  fire-arms ;  liter.,  the  tliundering 
noise  made  by  a  heap  of  sionet  falling  to 
the  ground,  Clydes. 

Staneoraze,  «•  ^  A  bruise  from  a  stone ; " 
Oall.  Encycl. 

[Stane-peckee,  «.  The  stone-chatter,  Shetl.] 

Stake  of  Pillar.    V.  Pillar. 

Stakeraw,  SteinraWj  8.    Rock-liverwort,  S. 

The  term  ifeinraio  is  appropriated  S.B  and  Orkn.  to 
the  liehen  Saxatilis,  Linn. 

"In  some  places  it  is  covered  with  lichen  saxatillis, 
— ^thronghout  the  north  of  Scotland  called  SUinraw.** 
Keill's  Tour,  p.  60. 

"  Lichen  saxatilis.  Grey  bine  pitted  Lichen,  Anglis. 
iStaaow,  "Scotis  australibus."    Lightfoot,  p.  816. 

From  A.-S.  tlan;  or  Isl.  stout,  stone,  and  nitre,  hair, 
q.  the  hair  of  stones  ;  or  Belg.  rujfg,  mossy. 

[Staner-Bed,  Staner-Steps.  V,  under 
Stakner.] 

Stannerie,  adj.     Gravelly.    V.  Stannery. 

[Stamers,  8.  pi.    y.  Stakners.] 

Stane-Still,  adj.  or  adv.  Totally  without 
motion,  S. 

Tradition  tells  of  an  old  minister  in  oar  own  conntry, 
not  of  the  brightest  parts  it  may  be  supposed,  who^  m 
disconraing  from  some  text  in  which  the  word  Follow 
oocnrred,  mformed  his  audience,  that  he  would  speak 
of  four  different  kinds  of  followers.  **  First,'*  saia  he, 
"  my  friends,  there  are  followers  ahint ;  secondly, 
there  are  followers  before  ;  thirdly,  there  are  followers 
eheekie  for  chow,  and  sidie  for  sidio ;  and  last  of  aw, 
there  are  followers  that  stand  ttane'StilL" 

Stone-MlUt  has  not  been  viewed  as  an  E.  word,  al- 
though it  has  undoubtedly  a  better  claim  than  many 
others  that  have  been  introduced  as  composite  terms. 
The  phraseology  is  used  by  Shakespeare  s!nd  Pope. 

Stanewark,  8.  Building  of  stone,  masonry, 
S. 

"Siccan  a  eousty  lump  o'  black  pended  tianewark'a 
no  in  a'  CraiT  parish  ! "  TennanVs  Card.  Beaton,  p. 
113. 

Stanb-Wod,  adj.     Stark  mad,  Clydes. 

Hence  it  has  been  remarked^  that  stane  is  used  as  an 
•xaggeratine  term,  or  one  giving  additional  force  to 
that  with  which  it  is  conjoined. 

This  would  appear,  indeed,  not  only  from  Stane' 
wodf  but  from  StanC'dfad,  and  even  from  StatU' 
blind. 

VOL.  IV. 


To  STANG,  V.  a.  and  n.  To  sting ;  to  thriU 
with  acute  pain.  A/y  ieeUi8  8tangin^  a 
phrase  used  with  respect  to  the  tooth-ache» 

As  quha  vnwar  tred  on  ane  rouch  aerpent, 
Ligand  in  the  bus,  and  for  fere  backwart  »prent, 
Seand  hir  leddy  to  Uang,  and  to  infeik. 

Doug.  VirgU,  61,  48L 

8w.  staang-a^  to  gore  with  horns,  seems  radically  the 
•ame,  as  derived  from  tUing-a,  to  prick.  IsL  sianga  is 
rendered  not  only  impeto,  but,  pungo,  transpungo,  G. 
Andr.,  p.  223. 

Stano,  8.     1.  A  sting,  the  act  of  stinging,  S. 

2.  The  sting  of  a  bee,  serpent,  &c.,  the  instru- 
ment of  stinging,  S. 

First  athir  serpent  Unpit  like  aoe  ring, 
And  with  tbare  cruell  oit,  and  stanfjis  fell. 
Of  tendir  membris  take  mouy  sory  nioneU. 

JJoug.  Virgil,  45,  61 

3.  An  acute  pain  ;  as,  a  stang  of  the  toothache, 
8toundj  synon. 

The  lady  was  leech,  and  had  skil. 
And  spared  not,  but  laid  him  till. 
Both  for  the  siana,  and  for  the  stound. 
And  also  for  his  bloody  wound. 

Sir  Egeir,  p.  26. 

4.  The  beard  of  grain,  S.B.  synon.  Awn^  q.  v. 

STANG,  8.  **  A  long  pole  or  piece  of  wood, 
like  the  staff  of  a  carriage,"  61.  Sibb.  S. 
A.  Bor. 

"  '  Ye  strake  ower  hard,  Steenie, — ^I  doubt  ye  foun- 
dered the  ohield. '  *  Ne'er  a  bit,'  said  Steenie,  laughing ; 
be  has  bra  broad  shouthers,  and  I  just  took  the  meas- 
ure o*  them  wi'  the  atang.* "    Antiquary,  ii.  293. 

IsL  ataung,  Su.-6.  akuMQ,  Alem.  Dan.  atang,  Belfl. 
$tange,  A.>S.  ataeng,  ateng,  aluug,  Ital.  atanga,  C.B. 
vaiakg,  id.  These  terms  have  been  generally  traced  to 
Su.-0.  ating-a,  Moe»-G.  ating-an,  pungere,  ferire,  as 
originally   denoting   a  aharp-pointed   pole    (contus). 

To  Ride  the  Stano.  The  man  who  beats  his 
wife,  is  sometimes  set  astride  on  a  long  pole, 
which  is  borne  on  the  sliouldci*s  of  others. 
In  this  manner  he  is  carried  about  from 
place  to  place. 

Grose  mentions  the  same  custom  as  remaining  in 
Yorkshire  ;  where  the  woman  who  beats  her  husband, 
is  also  punished  in  the  same  wav.     Prov.  GL  in  va 

It  is  also  mentioned  by  Brand. 

**  There  is  a  vulgar  custom  in  the  North,  called 
riding  the  alang,  when  one  in  derision  is  made  to  ride 
on  a  pole,  for  his  neighbour's  wife's  fault.  This  word 
Slang,  says  Ray,  is  still  used  in  some  colleges  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  to  alang  scholars  m  Christ- 
mas time,  bein|^  to  cause  them  to  nde  on  a  colt-staff, 
or  pole,  for  missing  of  chapel."  Popular  Antiq.,  p. 
409,  410. 

This,  as  Callander  observes,  "they  call  riding  At 
.stony,'* and  "is  a  mark  of  the  highest  infamy. — ^The 
person,"  he  subjoins,  "who  has  been  thus  treated, 
seldom  recovers  his  honour  in  the  opinion  of  his  neigh- 
bours. When  they  cannot  lay  hold  of  the  culprit  him- 
self, they  put  some  young  fellow  on  the  atang,  or  pole 
who  proclaims  that  it  is  not  on  his  own  account  that 
he  is  thus  treated,  but  on  that  of  another  person  whom 
he  names."    Anc.  Scot  Poems,  p.  154,  1^. 

In  various  coiuties,  the  man  who  had  debauched  his 
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MighhoQr's  wife,  was  formerly  forced  to  ride  the  statiff; 
hmt  very  frequently,  another  was  substituted,  ii'bo  was 
■aid  lo  ride  Ae  Uang  on  such  a  person. 

Tkey  ftrse  a  bain  a  kabar  raught, 

Ane  BMwntad  wi'  a  bang, 
Bskwizt  twa's  shonlders,  and  sat  straught 
Upont,  and  nuU  the  ttang 
On  her  that  day. 

JtaiMay't  Poems^  L'278. 

-^^Oh  yon  ril  ride  the  etang. 

Jt.  OalUnrajjrs  Poems,  p.  12. 

Also  a  husband,  who  was  notoriously  under  the 
do»iaion  of  his  wife,  waa  soinetimes  subjected  to  the 
SUM  igDominious  treatment. 

Like  hen-peck'd  hnsYnnd,  ridina  the  ttang, 
He  by  the  mane,  and  tail,  and  luiees  hang, 
Attended  with  a  mighty  noise 
Of  whores,  and  knaves,  and  fools,  and  boys. 

MeatoH*s  Poeuis^  p.  147.' 

'  Here  we  have  eyidently  the  remains  of  a  very  ancient 
enstooL  The  Qoths  were  wont  to  erect,  what  they 
ealled  yidMaeng,  or  the  pole  of  infamy,  with  the  most 
dire  imprecations  a^nst  the  person  who  was  thought 
to  deaaio  this  punishment ;  Isl.  nid«iong.  He,  who 
was  sabiected  to  this  dishonour,  was  called  Hiding,  to 
which  tae  E.  word  infamous  most  nearly  corresponds ; 
lor  ho  could  not  make  oath  in  any  cause.  The  cele- 
hnled  Islaadic  bard,  Egill  Skallagrim,  having  per- 
isTBod  thia  tremendous  ceremony  at  the  expense  of 
Erie  Bloddox,  Kins  of  Norway,  who,  as  he  suppctsed, 
had  highly  injured  him ;  Eric  soon  after  became  hated 
by  an,  and  was  obliged  to  flv  from  his  dominions.  V. 
CN.  Lex.  Run.  to.  A'ijd,  The  form  of  imprecation  is 
faoled  by  Callander,  ut  sup. 

To  StanO|  V.  a.  To  subject  a  person  for  some 
misderoeanoar  to  the  punishment  of  the 
tiang^  by  carrying  him  on  a  pole,  S.B. 

''This  word  is  still  used  in  some  colleges  in  the  nni- 
fvniW  ef  Cambridge  ;  to  ttang  scholars,  in  Christmas- 
time^  being  to  cause  them  to  ride  on  a  oolt  stafT,  or  pole, 
loraussiBff  of  chapeL"    Gl.  Grose. 

**  School  boys  are  ttanged  by  the  other  scholars,  for 
hgcnkhifc  what  they  call,  the  rules  or  orders  of  the 
■chocii'^  Brockett's  GL  North  Country  Words,  p.  205. 

Stako  of  the  trump.  A  proverbial  phrase,  nscd 
to  denote  one  who  is  preferred  to  others 
Tiewed  collectively ;  as  the  best  member  of 
a  family,  the  most  judicious  or  agreeable 
person  in  a  company,  S.  B.  synon.  tongue  of 
ike  intmpf  S. 

1%  is  apparently  borrowed  from  the  smaU  instrument 
caflcd  a  tntmn  or  Jew's  harp ;  of  which  the  spring, 
that  causes  the  sound,  seem  formerly  to  have  been 
dcBominatcd  the  stang. 

STAKOy  or  STiNOy  «.  The  shorter  pipe-fish, 
syngnathns  acus,  Linn. 

^'Aciis  Tulgaris  Oppinni,  the  Horn-fish  or  Needle- 
ish;**  Sibb.  Fife,  p.  127.  "Our  fishers  call  it  the 
Stong  or  Sting  ;'*  Note,  ibid. 

In  8w.  it  has  a  similar  designation  ;  Kantnaal,  the 
harder  pin  or  needle. 

Stanobil,  m.  An  instrument  for  pushing  in 
the  straw  in  thatching,  synon.  atobspade^ 
Ang.  also  Sting,  q.  v. 

STANGILLANE, «.  The  name  of  some 
saint  anciently  honoured  in  S.  **  Sanct 
Stangillan/a  day  f  .  Aberd.  Reg.  V.  16. 


There  is  no  name  that  has  any  resemblance  save  OH- 
tenuM,  mentioned  as  one  of  the  companions  of  Columba, 
Camerar.  De  Scot.  Fort  it.,  p.  159.  This  might  bo  corr. 
from  ^aiie<  Oillan,  like  Tanton  from  Sanct  Antony, 
Smith,  however,  writes  the  name  Ortllan,  Life  of 
Columba,  p.  150. 

STANIRAW,  adj.     A  term  used  to  denote 

the  colour  produced  by  dying  with  Roch^ 

liverworty  in  Ettr.  For.  called  Stanieraw. 

*'  He  took  the  clothes  and  the  ithocs  in  one  hand,  the 
lamp  in  the  other,  and  the  tttaniraw  stockincn  and  red 
carters,  in  his  hnrry,  he  took  in  his  teeth.  '  Hogg's 
Wint.  Talcs,  i.  316.     V.  Stane-raw  and  Stane-bark. 

STANK,  «.     1.  A  pool  or  pond,  [a  ditch],  S. 

Thay  boundis,  coistin,  ami  the  chief  cieto, 
Oiuers  spyes  send  furth  to  serche  ami  »c, 
And  fand  ane  stank  that  flowit  from  an  well, 

Qnhilk  Numicun  was  bait. 

Doug,  Virgil,  210, 15. 

Rudd.  derives  it  from  Lat.  ttagn-um,  L.B.  etangn-um. 
Su.-6.  ttaang.  Arm.  ntune,  Gael,  stang,  Fr.  eMang,  Ital. 
ttanga.    A. -8.  ttane,  pluvicinatio,  seems  allied. 

It  is  usetl  to  denote  a  fish-pond. 

**  All  thay  that  brekis — tttankin,  and  takis  or  stcilis 
furth  of  the  samin— pykia,  fische— salbe  callit  and 
pnnist  thairfoir,  as  for  thtft  at  particular  diettia." 
AcU  Ja.  V.  1535.  c.  13,  Edit.  1566. 

Stagtie  is  synon.  in  O.E. 

They  gatte  eebe  daye,  with  netted  k  other  wile, 
The  fi&he  in  ttagnes  and  waters  siifficiance. 

Hard)fng*$  Chrcn.,  FoL  8,  b. 

2.  The  ditch  of  a  fortified  town, 

Into  this  tonne,  the  quhilk  is  callt  Berwik, 
Apon  the  se,  it  is  na  uther  lyk. 
For  it  is  wallit  weill  about  wit  a  stone. 
And  dowbil  stankia  cassin  mony  on  I 

Dunbar,  Maitland  Poems,  p.  65. 

[3.  Siatik  of  a  hyre^  a  ditch  in  rear  of  the 
cattle  in  which  the  excrement,  &c.,  is  caught 
and  retained,  Shetl.] 

[To  Stank,  v.  a.  To  drain  by  means  of  open 
ditches  ;  as,  to  stank  land,  ibid.] 

Stanked,  part. pa.     Surrounded  with  a  ditch. 

*'  Sir  WiUiam  Forbes  of  Craigievar  at  his  own  hand 
takes  in  the  place  of  Kemnay,  frae  the  widow  lady 
thereof,  plants  some  soldiers  therein,  being  stanked 
aboot,  and  of  good  defence. "    Spald.  ii.  295. 

Stank-Hex,  8.  A  species  of  water  fowl 
that  breeds  about  stanks  or  ponds,  Ettr. 
For. ;  supposed  to  be  the  Common  Water- 
Hen,  Fulica  Chloropus,  Linn. 

Stank-Lociien,  s.    a  sta^ant  lake. 

** Stank-lochens,  dead  lakes  covered  with  grass;'* 
Gall.  Enc.    V.  Lochan. 

To  STANK,  V.  n.  To  have  long  intervals  in 
respiration,  to  gasp  for  breath,  to  be  threat- 
ened with  suffocation,  S.B. 

Isl.  Su.O.  stank-a,  to  pant  for  breath,  to  fetch  the 
breath  from  the  bottom  of  the  breast,  as  persons  in 
sickness  use  to  do,  Vercl. ;  a  frequentative  from  Mafn- 
a,  sten-a.  Germ,  steu'tn,  suspirare  ;  to  breathe,  to  sigh. 

In  Ettr.  For.  it  signifies  to  pant.  A.Bor.  **  Stank, 
to  sigh,  to  moan,  to  gasp  for  breath  ;"  Gl.  Brockett. 
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To  STANK,  V.  n.  To  thrill  with  pain.  V. 
under  Stano,  «.  2. 

To  STANK,  9.  a.  To  filK  to  satisfy,  to  sate 
with  foodt  Aberd. 

Allied  to  So.-Q.  aiatng-a^  claudere,  q.  t(»  shut  up  the 
stonach  by  repletion ;  or  a  frequentative  from  ^imm,  also 
timdt  diatentns,  inflatus.  MatjeraerHinnt  venter  inflatus 
eat;  Ihre.  Wara  atind  9om  en  korf,  to  be  as  full 
eiBmmetl  aa  a  pndding;  Wideg.  Sfinu  of  mat  eller 
driet^  aatcd  with  meat  or  drink ;  Scrvn. 

[Stank,  «.    A  surfeit,  BanfFs.] 

STANNERS,  Stannirs,  Stanryis,  s.pl.  The 
small  stones  and  gravel  on  the  margin  of  a 
river  or  lake,  or  forming  the  sea-beach; 
applied  also  to  those  within  the  channel  of 
a  river,  which  are  occsisionally  dry,  S.B. 

Bron  when  the  gravel  is  mingled  with  larger  stones, 
the  term  is  applied  in  common  to  both. 

'*I  aocht  neir  to  the  see  syde.  Than  vndir  ane 
luogaod  henchf  I  herd  mony  Iinrlis  of  stannirs  k  stants 
that  tnralit  donne  vitht  the  land  rasche,  quhilk  maid 
ane  felloane  sound,  throcht  virkyng  of  tne  suelland 
vmllia  of  the  brym  seye."    Compl.  S.,  p.  61. 

The  new  oollonr  alichting  all  ttie  landifi, 

Foigane  the  stanryis  schene  and  beriall  staiuUs. 

Doug.  Virgil,  400, 10. 

"Dagar— hastily  takes  both  the  ferryboats,  and 
carries  over  his  men  to  the  ttaners  whilk  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  waUr  of  Spey."    Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  19$. 

**lDterronted,  Whether,  when  they  fish  upon  the 
tooth  side  m  the  AUochy  Inch,  they  do  not  draw  their 
nets  in  general  upon  the  stannfrs,  and  not  on  the  grass- 
groonds?  depones.  That  at  low  water  the  net  comes 
ashore  on  the  stanners,  and  at  high  water  on  the  grass." 
State,  Leslie  of  Powis,  Ac,  1805.  n.  94. 

**  The  whole  of  the  poles  are  fixed  on  stannertt,  flooded 
over  at  the  lowest  tides."    Ibid.  p.  109. 

Rndd.  views  it  as  perhaps  q.  Manden*,  i.e.,  standing 
or  lyin||;  within  the  current,  or  from  stane,  stone,  q.  a 
collection  of  stones.  But  the  term  is  purely  Su.-G. 
Sienoer,  gravel ;  glares,  locus  scrupulosus,  Ihre  ;  conip. 
of  atem^  a  stone,  and  otr,  gravel,  litendiv  gravel-stones. 
Ihre  remarks,  that  oer  was  anciently  written  eiV, 
which  forms  the  last  sylbblc  of  our  word  ;  and  aur, 
which  also  denotes  stones  thrown  into  the  water  for 
making  a  ford.  Tent,  oerer,  litus.  ripa,  seems  to  have 
a  common  origin.  This  nearly  corrcs|)onds  to  Isl.  eyre, 
aa  defined,  by  G.  Andr.,  p.  CO.  Ora  campi  vel  ripae 
plana  et  sabnlpsa. 

Basnage,  in  his  Hiittory  of  the  Jews,  during  the 
fourth  century,  says,  that  they  ii'ere  dismissed  from 
the  city  of  Constantinople,  and  that  a  place  was 
given  them  "in  the  SUnor,  that  is,  in  the  space 
that  was  left  void  betwixt  the  city  and  the  sc^a."  He 
adds,  that  here  they  remained  in  the  year  1204,  when 
tiie  Crusaders  went  into  the  Holy  I^nd  ;  and  quotes 
Harduin.  aK  ^. tying  that  they  *'  liVed  in  a  place  called 
Stanor;"  U.  vi,  c.  14. 

As  it  is  evident  that  this  is  not  a  Gr.  word,  there 
seems  to.be  little  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  Gothic. 
Not  only  is  this  the  very  term  by  which  a  Scandina- 
vian, or  anv  native  of  the  N.  of  Scotland,  would 
describe  such  a  situation  ;  but  we  leani  from  Ihre,  that 
it  is  very  ancient.  We  are  not  less  certain,  that  the 
lan^age  of  the  Thracian  Bosphonis,  where  this 
designation  occurred,  was  Gothic  ;  as  that  of  Crim 
Tartary  still  is,  according  to  Busbequius  and  other 
writers. 

Norw.  attinur  is  used  precisely  in  the  same  sense ; 


being  expl.  in  Dan.  sand  og  sUne  sawmfn  ;  i.e.,  *'  sand 
and  stones  together ;  **  Hallager.  Dan.  ocr,  id. ;  IsL 
wrd^  saxtum. 

Stannkr-ued,  9.    A  bed  of  gravel,  S.R. 

[Staxn'ER-Steps,  «.  pi.  Stepping-stones 
placed  acmss  the  bed  of  a  stream,  A  vrs.] 

Stannery,  Stanerie,  atlj.    Gravelly,  S. 

The  beriall  stremis  rinnand  ouir  stauerie  greis, 

Maid  sober  noyis. 

Police  </  Honour,  iL  421  &lit  1579. 

"Depones,  That  at  low  water  the  said  dike  is-drv  : 
That  it  lies  towards  the  river,  and  then  turntf  up  by 
the  margin  of  it,  and  it  lies  u|x>n  a  stntinerg  and  sandy 
bed."    nuib,  Leslie  of  Powis,  &c.  1805,  p.  109. 

**One  meets  with  boggy,  stanitenf,  cn>ft,  and  clay 
grounds,  almost  in  every  farm."  P.  Campsie,  Stirlings. 
Statist.  Aoc.,  XV.  316. 

STANNIX  GRAITH.    V.  Gain  Gear. 

[STAN'-O'-PIPES.  The  bagpipes.  V.  under 
St.vnd.] 

STANNYEL,  s.    A  stallion,  Ro.\b. 

Perhaps  from  A.-S.  Stan,  testieulus,  and  gai,  lascivus. 

STANSSOUR,  8.  An  ii-on  bar  for  defending 
a  window,  S,  stenchin  ;  A.  Bor.  stausion.  • 

Out  off  wyndowis  stanjtsouris  all  thai  drew, 
Full  gret  im  wark  in  to  the  wattir  threw. 

IVaHace^  iv.  507,  MS. 

*'  They  brake  down  beds,  boards,  cap  ambries.  ^lass 
windows,  took  out  the  iron  stenchtna,"*  &c.  Spalding's 
Troubles,  i.  157. 

Fr.  entanron,  a  prop. 

ST  ANT,  9.    A  task,  a  stint.    V.  Stent,  8. 
To  STANT,  r.  n.    To  stand,  to  be  situated. 

The  honssis  of  faraell,  or  the  nobyl  stede 
Of  thy  kynrent  slant  vuder  mont  Ida. 

DoKg.  Virga,  430,  ISL 

Now  inrave  I  stant  in  Naitlis  the  ciet^. 

/Wrf.  486,  9. 

Sometimes  it  is  used  for  standeth,  as  in  Chaucer  : 

It  stant  not  with  the  as  thou  wa1«l«  perchance. 

Kin^s  Quair,  V.  16. 

STAP,  Steppe,  9.    A  stave,  S. 

rtl  tak  a  stop  out  of  your  coag;  S.  Prov. ;  I  will  put 
you  on  shorter  allowance. 

**That  the  steppes  of  the  said  firlot,  be  of  the  auld 

Sroportion,  in  thickness  of  baith  the  buirdes,  ane  inche 
;  ane  halfe."    Acts.  Ja.  VI.  1587,  c  114. 
Su.-6.  staaf,  id. 
A.  Bor.  **Stap,  the  stave  of  a  tub  ; "  Gl  Brocket. 

To  Fa*  a'  Staps.  To  become  extremely 
debilitated,  q.  to  fall  to  pieces,  like  a  vessel 
made  of  staves,  S. 

To  STAP,  V.  M.     To  step,  to  move  slowly,  S. 

'*  But  lat's  now  stop  inby  to  the  house,  an'  rest  our- 
sell's."    Tennant*s  Card.  Beaton,  p.  174. 

To  Stap  fordward.     To  advance. 

**So  schortlie  they  concludit,  and  bad  him  stap  ford- 
tcard  to  his  awin  richt,  and  not  be  stopped  with  no 
priest  to  reive  him  of  his  authoritie.  Pitscottie's 
Cron.,  p.  413. 
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SxAPPiN-STANEy  a.  A  stepping-stone.  To 
Mtand  on  stepping'-stanes^  to  nesitate,  especi- 
•11/  on  trifling  grounds,  S. 

To  STAP,  V.  a.     1.  To  stop,  to  obstruct,  S. 
S.  To  thrust,  to  insert,  S. 
8.  To  cram,  to  stuff,  S. 

Tlitii  111  bang  oat  my  beggar  diah, 
And  9tap  it  fon  o'  lueaL 

S(mg,  Rou^i  ffelewn^  p.  liSL 

«——  The  meal  kist  wu  bienly  ttappit. 

Jt.  OaUoway'i  Poenu,  p.  10.  ' 

[4.  To  hash,  to  mix  together,  Shetl.] 

Sa.-0.  tiopp^  obtuimre  ;  metAph.  farcire. 

IiL  aUtp^p-a,  iarcire ;  Dan.  9topp<;  Belg.  tltopp*tn, 
.  to  stnfl^  to  cram. 

[Stap,  m.  a  dish  composed  of  the  liver  and 
soft  parts  of  the  head  of  a  fish ;  in  stap,  in 
a  crushed  state,  Shetl.] 

Stapalis,  a.  pL   Fastenings.    [V.  Stapple.] 

Throw  the  itnf  with  the  ttraik,  Hapolia  and  ataiiM, 
*— He  hewit  attania. 

Qawan  and  Ool,,  ill  26. 

T^nt.  atapd-en,  stabilire;  allied,  perliaps,  to  A.-S. 
alapui,  ttip^  a  loff  set  fast  in  the  groana.  Here  it 
denotes  the  nails  m  the  helmet.  StapalU  and  atanis^ 
both  the  fastenings  and  the  precious  stones. 

Stappack,  «.  Drammachf  or  meal  mixed 
with  cold  water,  Loth. 

*'  Aboiat  break  of  day,  on  the  llth,  the  wind  risinff, 
they  hoisted  sail;  now,  being  short  of  food,  made 
drainmack  (4tappcidt)  witb  salt  water  mixed  with  meal, 
of  which  the  Pnnoe  eat  heartily.**    Ascanius,  p.  136. 

Stappil,  Staple,  a.     The  stopper  of  any 

thing ;  BSy  the  atappil  of  a  milly  the  stopper 

of  a  horn  for  holding  snuff,  S. 
8w.  a^opp,  id.  Belg.  tiopsel,  E.  itoppte, 

Stappin,  ••  The  stuiBng  prepared  for  filling 
fish  heads,  Aberd. 

IsL  atappOf  cramming,  staffing,  miautal;  Sw. 
doppnmg. 

Stappit  Heads.  The  same  with  Crappit 
Heada^  ibid. 

Stapple,  Staple,  Stapplick,  a.  [1.  A 
stopper ;  a  catch  or  fastening  for  a  bar  or 
bolt,  Clydes.] 

2.  A  small  quantity  of  thatch,  made  up  in  a 
particular  form,  S.  O. 

*'Aa»p/e«,  thatch  made  in  handfuls,  for  thatching;" 
Gall.  Knc  Tent,  atapel,  caalis,  stipes;  atapel-etti 
stabilire,  firmare. 

8.  The  shank  or  stalk  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  Roxb., 
Ettr.  For. ;  Pipe  stapple,  synon. 

[•  STAR,  a.  A  speck  upon  the  eye ;  a 
cataract,  Shetl.     Sw.  atarr^  Dan.  ata(pr,  id.] 

STARE,  ac(/.    Stiff,  rough.     [V.Starr.] 

Bot  at  the  last  out  oner  the  flmle  yit  than 
Bauflie  sche  brocht  bayth  prophetes  and  man, 


And  tiuih  thame  set  aoivde  the  foule  glare. 
Among  the  fauth  riflpls  narsh  and  sUrf. 

DoHQ,  Virgil,  178.  17. 

Sjmim.  with  Sn.-0.  Germ,  tiarr,  rigidus,  dnrus.  The 
Carex  in  Sa.-Q.  is  denominated  Uorr,  lal.  atatr^  qnum 
herba  sit  pernuam  rigida ;  Ibre.  Starr  korn^  barley, 
either,  says  Inre,  because  it  abounds  with  awn»,  or  as 
distinguished  from  softer  grain,  and  especially  from 


STARF,  pret.  v.     Died.    V.  Steuue. 

STAR6  AND,  adj.  Perhaps  err.  for  sterand^ 
q.  V. 

Oawyn  was  gaily  grathed  in  grene, 

On  a  ttargand  atede  that  strikes  on  strav. 

air  Oawan  and  Hir  Oaf.,  \l  14. 

STARGLINT,  a.    A  shot  star,  Pertlis. 

Jupiter  complacent  louts 
From  its  sphere  ;  the  ttargliat  shoots. 

Donald  and  Flora,  p^  ISS. 

Q.  the  glance  of  a  star.    V.  Glext,  v, 

•STARK,  ac(/.  [Strong], potent,  intoxicating; 
as  applied  to  liquors,  S.  *'  Stark,  mychty 
wynis,  &  small  wynxs/*  Aberd.  Reg., 
Cent.  16.     [Comp.  atarkar^  superl.  atarkestf\ 

Stark  occurs  in  a  singular  connexion  in  the  same 
record.  '*  Calland  hir  comraond  Mark  thief,  k  sayand 
that  echo  smorit  hir  avin  bame  windir  hir  hipis,  with 
diuerss  wthir  evill  wordis."  Aberd.  Reg.,  V.  15,  A. 
1S35.  This  seems  equivalent  to  arrant ;  as  in  the  E. 
phrase,  **  an  arrant  rogue ;"  or  to  Dan.  staerk,  as 
signifying  great. 

TA.-S.  Meare,  Isl.  aterkr,  strong.] 

Sw.  atark  is  used  in  the  same  sense.  Starkt  vin, 
strong  wine,  wine  of  a  good  body.  Starhi  drgcker, 
strong  liquors.  The  term  in  Dan.  is  also  given  as 
syoon.  with  maegtig,  mighty.  Statrk  eller  maegtig, 
strong,  &a,  Wolff. 

To  Stauk,  V.  a.     To  strengthen. 

And  Jhon  Wallang  was  than  schyrrelF  oS  Fyff, 
Till  Wallace  past,  siarkyt  him  in  that  stnrff. 

Wallaee,  zi  892,  Ha 

Sw.  tiaerk-a.  Tent,  starck-en^  to  strengthen,  to  con- 
firm, to  fortify. 

[Starklt,  adv.    Strongly,  Barbour,  xiii.  372, 

MS.] 
STARN,  Sterne,  a.    1.  A  star,  S.B. 

frr  all  cler 

Bone  throw  the  thak  burd  gan  apper 
Fyrst  as  a  $teme,  syne  as  a  mone. 
And  Weill  bradder  thareftir  sono. 

Barbour,  iv.  127,  MS. 

Lanteme,  lade  tteme,  myrrour,  and  A  per  te, 

Doug,  VirgU,  Prof.  8, 11. 

Stem^  id.  O.E.  Minot,  p.  10. 

Sum  lay  atareand  on  the  ateme*. 

Moes.-0.  ataimo,  Isl.  <<iorn-a,  Su.-G.«fiVna,  Precop. 
stem,  Dan.  itieme,  id. 

2.  A  single  grain,  a  particle. 

No  a  ttam  meal,  not  a  particle  of  meal«  S.  It  is 
sometimes  applied  to  liouids. 

"Nocht  twa  mylis  fra  Edinburgh  is  ane  fontane 
dedicat  to  Sanct  Katrine,  quhair  alernis  of  oulie  [oil] 
springis  ithandlie  with  sic  aboundance,  that-  howbeit 
tnc  samyn  be  gaderit  away,  it  springis  incontinent  with 
gret  aboundance.'*    Bellcnd.  iKescr.  Alb.,  c.  10. 

This  term  is  not  now  applied  to  liquids. 
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8.  A  small  quantity  of  any  thing,  S. 

A  iittie  Hamie^  a  very  tmall  qnantity,  01.  Shirr. 

4.  The  outennost  point  of  a  needle,  S.B. 

It  Mems  to  be  merely  tba  term,  denoting  a  star,  uaed 
metaph.»  to  signify  any  thing  that  is  very  small. 
8ieme  issvnon.  A.  Bor.  "Have  you  a  shilling  in  your 
pocket?  Answ.  Sham  a  Mem^,  i.e.,  not  one."  Lambe*s 
Notes,  Battle  of  Floddon^  p.  70. 

Starnie,  3.    1.  A  little  star,  S. 

2.  A  very  small- quantity  of  any  thing;  as, 
**a  itamie  o'  meal,**  "a  starnie  o*  saut/* 
S.  B:     If  is  not  used  of  liquids. 

Starn-uoht,  Sterx-liout,  8.  1.  The  light 
of  the  stars,  S. 

2.  Metaph.  used  to  denote  the  flash  of  light 
seen'  in  darkness,  when  the  eye  receives  a 
•light  stroke,  S. 

Hence  the  phrase,  *'  Pnt  your  fin^er  in  yonr  ee,  and 
yell  see  item-Utjht  /*  an  absurd  answer  given  to  one 
who  complains  that  it  is  dark. 

Starny,  Sterny,  adj.    Starry,  S. 

A  ttamy  fUehi,  a  dear  night,  in  which  the  stars  are 
risible. 

STARNOTINQ,  part.  pr.     Sneezing. 

— — Radotlng,  atamUinff, 
Am  wearie  men  will  do. 

BwtC$  Pilgr.,  Wai$on*$  CoU,,  VL  84. 

Lai  iiemui'-are ;  whence  Fr.  uiernu-er,  id. 

STARR,  8.    Carex  caespitosa,  Linn. 

*'Turfy-pink-leav'd  Carex.  Anglis.  Starr.  Scotis. 
Perhaps  a  corruption  of  sfure,  signifying  rough  or 
harsh.^*    Lishtfoot,  p.  560. 

But  Lightfoot  had  not  obsenred,  that  in  Sw.  ttarr  is 
the  generic  name  for  Carex,  and  is  found  in  composition 
in  the  names  of  all  the  different  species  ;  as  Si/ttarr, 
0.  dioica,  Lopp-Marr,  C.  pulicaris,  Myr-tfarr,  C. 
nliginosa,  Uar-ttarr,  C.  leporina,  Bae/tUarr,  C.  tuI- 
Dina,  T%f-9tarr,  C.  oespitosa,  &c.  Flor.  Suec.  No. 
833— S55.    Siarr  signifies  a  sedge.     [V.  under  Stare.] 

START,  «.  1.  An  upright  post  morticed 
into  the  shafts  of  a  cart,  and  into  which  the 
boards  of  the  side  are  nailed,  Lanarks. 

2.  In  />/.,  the  pieces  of  wood  wliich  support 
the  aw8  of  a  mill-wheel,  Mearns.. 

Most  probably  allied  to  A.-S.  ttaert,  tUori,  iieri, 
Cauda;  whence,  according  to  Lye,  A.  Bor.  ttart,  "a 
long  handle  of  any  thing.  ^ 

*  START,  8.  A  moment ;  as,  **  Ye  maunna 
bide  a  8tart^  You  must  be  back  immediately. 
In  a  8tartf  in  a  moment,  S. 

This  was  Stwrt  in  O.  B.  **Siyrt  or  l^-tell  while. 
Momentum."  rrompt.  Parr.  Mr.  Todd  has  remarked 
that  the  t.  to  Start,  was  anciently  SterL  But  Styrt 
was  itill  more  ancient.  **Stirti/n,  Salio.  Stirtyn, 
sodeynly  in  [on]  an  enemy  or  make  a  brevde  or  a  saute 
on  a  man.  Insilio.  Imo.—Sttfrt  or  «iyp.  Saltus.*' 
Ibid. 

♦  To  STARTLE,  v.  n.  1.  To  run  wildly 
about,  as  cows  do  in  hot  weather,  S. ;  as^ 


*'  I  saw  the  foolish  auld  brute,  wi*  licr  tail 

o'  her  riggin  startling  as  fast  as  ony  o*  them.** 

It  is  to  bo  remarked,  that  this  sense  of  the  word, 
which  most  protiably  is  the  primary  one.  eitlier  does 
not  occur  in  the  E.  language,  or  is  overlooked  by 
lexicogn^hers. ' 

2.  To  be  in  a  mighty  bustle,  S. 

*'It  will  be  a  hot  piet]  day  that  will  make  you 
itartle,**  S.  Pror.  ;  spoken  to  settleil,  sober,  grave  peo- 
ple, who  are  not  easny  moved.     Kelly,  p.  214. 

He  expl.  Startle,  **  Run  as  Ckttel  does  when  sting'd 
by  wasps/*    N.,  ibid. 

Another  Prov.  is  used,  containing  the  same  allusion ; 
"An  I  were  to  startle  as  aften  ns  ye  cry  ^i:::,  my  tail 
won*d  never  be  aff  my  riggin,"  Loth.  This  refers  to 
the  practice  of  mischievous  boys,  who  often  cry  ^1*22, 
as  imitating  the  sound  of  the  wasp  or  gadfly,  that  they 
may  set  the  cattle  a  running. 

Startle-o'-Stovie,  Jock-an-Startlk-o*- 
Stovie.  The  exhalations  seen  to  rise  from 
the  ground,  with  an  undulating  motion,  in 
a  warm  sunny  day,  Ettr.  For. ;  synon.  'Aijer 
and  Summer^ouU. 

ST  ARTY,  adj.  Apt  to  start,  skittish;  as, 
**  a  ttarty  horse,'*  S.  B. 

STASHIE,  Stishie,  8.  1.  Uproar,  commo- 
tion, disturbance,  a  quarrel,  Aberd.,  Banffs. 

[2.  A  frolic,  a  banter,  Banffs.,  Perths.] 

Perhaps  it  has  originated  from  O.  Fr.  tstaae,  an  ex- 
tacy  of  passion. 

[To  Stashie,  Stishie,  v.  h.  To  engage  in 
any  kind  of  frolic  or  banter,  ibid. ;  part.  pr. 
stashuin,  itishidn^  used  also  as  a  «.] 

STASSEL,  Stathel,  8.  1.  The  props  or 
supporters  used  for  stacks  of  grain,  to  keep 
them  from  touching  the  ground,  that  they 
may  be  out  of  the  reach  of  vermin,  are 
called  8ta88el8  or  stathelsj  S.B. 

2.  The  8tathel  of  a  8tach^  the  com  which  lies 
undermost,  and  supports  the  rest,  S.  B. ; 
8taddle^  A.  Bor. 

[3.  A  small  stack  or  rick  temporarily  built, 

Banffs.,  Perths. ;  called  a  staidel^ 

Sta$sal  most  nearly  resembles  Belg.  stut^l,  a  snp> 
port ;  Mathel,  A.-S.  ttathel,  Mtathol,  a  foundation ;  Id. 
aiudrttt,  basis,  columns.    V.  Stut,  v.  and  «. 

[To  Stassel,  Stathel,  v.  a.  To  build  small 
temporary  stacks,  ibid.] 

[STAT,  8.  Position,  estate,  condition,  Bar^ 
hour,  X.  264,  vii.  128.] 

STATE  AXD  SESING.     V.  under  Stait. 

STATERIT.     Gawan  and  Gol.,  iii.  22. 

The  knight  $taterit  with  the  straik,  all  atonayt  in  stonnd. 
Leg.  Uakerit,  as  in  Edit.  1508.    V.  Stacker. 
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8TA*-TREE,  «.  The  stake,  iii  a  cow-housO| 
to  which  an  ox  or  cow  is  bound,  i.e.,  the 
itaU^e€f  Meams. 

To  STATUTE,  v.  a.  To  ordain.  This  v. 
unknown  in  E.,  is  eveiy  where  used  in  our 
legal  deedS|  S.     Siciute^  part,  pa.^  ordained. 

.  "li  ii  ihocht  that  this  artiklo  is  wamy  necessar  to 
bo  pronidit:  and  tharefor  ttaluiU  and  ordanis,"  &o. 
Acts  Ja.  v.,  1540,  Ed.  1814,  p.  363. 

*'It  is  sUUmU  and  ordanit  that  euery  erle,  lord, 
haioune,  lard,  or  Ttheris  cumand  to  the  saidis  wapin- 
■ehawingia,  geif  the  names  of  the  personis  that  saU  cum 
with  thiune  thareto  in  biU  to  the  schireff,"  &o.    Ibid. 

[To  STAUL,  V.  n.    To  squint,  Banffs.] 

[Staul,  «.     A  squint,  ibid.] 

[To  STAUMER,  Stawmer,  v.  n.  1.  To 
stammer,  stutter ;  blunder,  Ciydes. 

S.  To  walk  with  a  heavy,  awkward,  unsteady 
step,  to  stumble,  ibid.,  Banffs.] 

[Staumeb,  Stawmer,  s.    Y.  Stammer.] 

[Staumerin,  Stawmrin,  adj.  Rude,  noisy, 
blundering,  awkward,  ibid.] 

Staumrel,  Stawmral,  adj.  Half-^vitted, 
[blundering.] 

Nae  langer  thrifty  citinns,  an*  doace, 
Meet  owro  a  pint,  or  in  the  council-honse  ; 
Bat  Maumrd,  corkr-heailed,  graceless  gentry, 
The  herryment  and  ruin  of  the  country. 

Bums,  ill  6& 

In  OL  it  is  also  expl.,  as  a  «.,  *'  a  blockhead ; " 
aooording  to  Sibil. ,  ''one  who  is  incapable  of  express- 
ing his  meaning,**  q.  a  atammertr,     V.  Stummer. 

£STAUN,  r.  and  a.     Stand,  q.  v.] 
STAUP,  Stawp,  9.    A  stave,  Ettr.  For. 

*'Oin  I  had  the  heffing  o'  them,  I  sude  tak  a  ataup 
oat  o*  ikdr  bktera."    Perils  of  Man,  i.  55.     V.  ^ap. 


To  STAUP,  Stawp,  t;.  n.  1.  To  take  long 
awkward  steps,  Roxb. 

2.  To  walk  as  a  person  does  in  darkness,  when 
uncertain  where  he  is  going  to  place  his 
feet,  Ettr.  For. 

"I  tUtmpU^  and  gavit  abont  qnhille  I  grewe  per- 
itlye  donnarit"    Wint  £r.  Tales,  u.  41. 

**  To  Siaup^  to  lift  the  feet  high,  and  tread  heavily 
In  walking ;  North.**    Grose. 

Staup,  «.     1.  A  long  awkward  step,  Roxb. 

2.  A  tall  awkward  person  ;  as,  **  Hand  afF  me, 
ye  mnekle  lang  $taup^  ibid. 

A.-S.  Tent,  sfap,  gradus,  passus.  Stap  is  the  vulgar 
pronnnciation  of  SUp. 

Staupin*,  part.  pr.  1.  Stalking  awkwardly, 
ibid. 

S.  Awkwardly  tall,  ibid. 


To  STAVE,  r.  a.  and  n.   1.  To  push,  [thrust], 

drive,  [sprain],  S. 

*'  An  it  wadna  be  a  gnde  turn  tae  drouk  their  lugs 
in  a  sowp  o*t,  eif  it  war*na  for  misffuiglin'  the  drap 
ffude  drink  it  the  puir  lads  wad  be  olythe  o*,  it  ha*e 
been  a'  night  siarim*  at  ane  anither,  and  stmisliu*  i'  the 
dark."    Saint  Patrick,  iii.  265. 

[2.  To  walk  in  a  rude,  awkward  manner,  S.] 

Perhaps  from  Tent,  atatft,  bacnlns. 

Stave,  s.     A  push,  a  dash,  [a  sprain],  S. 

*'Our  bit  cnrragh's  no  that  rackle  sin  it  got  a  stave 
on  the  Partan-rock.**    Saint  Patrick,  i.  220. 

To  Stavel,  V.  n.     To  stumble*  S. 

Su.>G.  stapl-a^  Germ,  steppel-n,  nsed  precisely  in  the 
same  sense  with  our  term  ;  titubare,  cespitare.  This 
Ihre  views  as  a  frequentative  from  A.-S.  siap-an,  [r. 
staepp-an]  incedere. 

A.  Bor.  *'  siavelttmg,  wandcrins  about  in  an  unsteady 
or  uncertain  manner;  as  in  the  dark — stumbling. 
01.  Brockett.    Grose  writes  it  Steveling. 

To  STAVERi  r.  fi.     [1.  To  totter,  S.]      V. 
Staive. 

"  As  I  didna  like  to  come  hame  wi*  my  errant  half 
dune,  I  staveml  awa  doun  by  the  muckle  brig,  to  see 
gin  I  eudna  catch  a  glioipse  o*  him  as  he  passed  on  the 
top  o'  the  coach.'*    St.  Kathleen,  iv.  142. 

2.  To  saunter,  [to  walk  listlessly],  S. 

Staverall,  8.      [A  blundering],  foolish  per- 
son f  Gall.,  Ciydes. 

To  STAW,  V.  a.    To  surfeit,  S. 

Is  there  that  o*er  his  French  ragout. 

Or  olio  that  wail  state  a  now, 

Looks  down  wi'  sneering,  soomfu*  view. 

On  sic  a  diuuer ! 

Bums,  ilL  219. 

Weel  sUndd  wi'  them,  hell  never  spear 

The  price  o'  h«ing  fu*. 

Fergusson*8  Pottas,  ii  511 

To  stall  one,  to  give  one  a  surfeit,  /*m  slalCd^  I  am 
surfeited,  Northnmbi  Lincolns.  **Staud,  cloyed, 
saturated  ;**  GL  Brockett 

Probably  from  Belg.  stna-n,  Su.-O.  slaa,  to  stand, 
metoph.  used.  We  have  an  example  of  a  similar  use 
of  the  Belg.  v.  Iht  tegm  me  staai ;  I  am  disgusted 
at  it,  I  have  an  aversion  at  it.  In  like  manner  it  is 
said,  S.,  Mg  htari  slands  at  It,  i.e.,  It  is  disgustful  to 
my  stomach. 

Staw,  8.     "  A  surfeit,  disrelish ;"  Sir  J.  Sin- 
clair's Observ.,  p.  129,  S. 

STAW,  pret.  v.    Stole,  S. 

He  staw  frs  thaim  ss  prinsle  m  be  may. 

IFa/^a««,  vi.  296,  MS.    Doug.  id. 

"Notheless  he  sail  mak  restitution  of  the  gudis,  or 
of  als  mekill,  to  thame  quhom  fra  he  reft  or  staw  the 
samin.**    Balfour's  Prsct.,  p.  546. 

It  seems  merely  corr.  from  stall,  the  old  pret.  of 
sital,  stefe;  formed  from  the  common  mode  of  pro- 
nnnciation in  S.,  which  converts  U  into  tr. 

STAW,  9.     Stall  in  a  stable,  S. 

Gryt  coort  hors  putt  me  frs  the  staw, 
To  fang  Um  fog  be  firthe  and  faUL 

Jhusbar,  Maitlaud  Poems,  p.  112. 
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[To  STAWMER,  v.  n.   Y.  Stammer,  Stau- 

HER.] 

ST  AWN,  «.     A  stair  in  a  market^  Dumfr., 
Clydes. 

To  fnrnUh  weapons  for  the  fray, 

Craema,  tenta,  and  ttatens  were  swept  away. 

Mayn^a  SiUtr  tf  im,  p.  7fi. 
y.  Stand^  a. 

STAY,  Stey,  adj.  1.  Steep,  difficult  of 
ascent,  S. 

The  dale  wes  fttrekyt  wetll,  Ik  hycht ; 
On  athvr  sid  thar  wes  aoe  hycht ; 
And  tUI  the  watre  doune  sum  d«iU  Uoff, 

Barbour,  ilx.  819,  Ma 

Ane  port  thare  ia,  quham  the  est  flndis  has 
In  nianere  of  ane  bow  maid  boule  or  bay, 
With  rochis  set  forsane  the  streme  foil  stay, 

Doug.  Virga,B6,n. 

"Wo  Bay  Scot.,  a  Hay  bra^,  i.«.,  a  high  bank  of 
difficult  ascent,"  Rudd. 

In  cart  or  car  thou  never  reestit : 
The  tteyest  brae  thou  wad  hae  fac't  it 

Btmu,  iii.  144. 

Tout,  aieygfi,  deegh^  acclivua,  leviter  ascendena 
cam  acumine,  praeceps ;  Moe8.-G.  ttaig*^  A.'S.  •tigt, 
9tif,  Dan.  $Ue,  Su.-6.  atig.  Teat  >»iojh^,  ttijtjhe, 
Genn.  tleg,  aemita,  a  footpath ;  A.-S.  $iey,  a  bimk, 
GL  AeUric. 

2.  Lofty,  haughty;  metaph.  applied  to  de- 
meanour. 

Be  ye  humane,  our  humill  thai  wiU  hald  you. 
Gif  ye  beir  strange,  thai  yow  e.Hteme  owr  Hay  : 
And  trows  It  is  ye,  or  els  sum  he.H  it  tald  you. 

MaiilandPoem$,p.l58, 

Teut  Heeqh  ia  rendered  pertinax,  obstinatua.  But 
it  ia  probably  abbreviated  from  Htdigh,  of  which  it  ia 
giTen  by  KiUan  as  the  aynonyme. 

♦  To  STAY,  V.  n.  To  lodge,  \f)  dwell,  t^  re- 
side,  S. 

"I  was  told  that  I  must  go  down  the  street,  and  on 
the  north  side,  over  against  such  a  place,  turn  down 
•ucha  Wynde  ;  and,  on  tho  west  aide  of  the  Wymle^ 
enquire  for  such  a  Launde  (or  bnilding)  where  the 
Gentleman  Hayd,  at  the  thrid  Hair,  that  is,  three 
stories  high."  Letters  from  a  Gentleman  in  the  North 
of  a,  i.  25. 

STAY-BAND,  s.  1.  In  a  door  formed  of 
planks  reaching  in  one  piece  fi*oni  the  top 
to  the  bottom,  the  planks  stretcliing  across 
to  fasten  the  upright  ones  are  called  the 
Biay^bands^  S. 

2.  A  narrow  band  of  linen  brought  through 
the  tie  of  an  infant's  cap,  and  fastened  to  its 
frock,  to  prevent  tlio  head  from  being 
thrown  too  far  back,  S. 

STEAD,  Steading,  Steddyno,  b.  1.  ^' Steady 
Scot.,  is  commonly  taken  for  the  foundation 
or  ground  on  which  a  house  or  such  like 
stands ;  or  the  tract  or  impression  made  in 
the  earth,  and  appearing  when  they  are 
taken  away ;"  Rudd.     V.  Stede. 


2.  A  fanu  house  and  ofRces,  S. 

**The  farms  were  small,  and  the  miserable  Headings 
(the  old  phraso  for  a  farm-house  and  offices)  denoted 
the  poverty  of  tho  tenants."  P.  Alloa,  CUckmann. 
SUtist.  Ace,  Tiii.  603,  N. 

"I  am  exilit  fra  my  takkis  and  fra  my  HeddyngU,** 
Compl.  S.,  p.  191. 

"And  then  what  wad  a'  the  country  abont  do  for 
want  o'  Auld  Edie  Ochiltree,  that  bnngs  news  and 
coantry  cracks  frae  ac  farm^eadlug  to  another?'* 
Antiquary,  i.  263. 

3.  Im^x)perly  used  for  a  farm  itself. 

1  think  na  wyis  man  will  deny 

But  it  wer  better  veraly 

Ane  Heding  for  to  laiiltonr  weill. 

And  in  dew  scsoiin  it  to  toill. 

Than  for  to  spill  all  ten  atiiui«, 
Quhilk  he  may  not  gyde  by  na  nieanu'. 

DifUl.  Clerk  and  Courteour,  p.  22. 

Moe8.-G.  Had^  Hath$,  A.-S.  sied,  atede,  locua,  situs  ; 
FolC'Hetle,  popnli  statio,  habitatio.  Moes-G.  Hadntiho 
denotes  a  mansion  ;  Su.-G.  Had,  id.  also  «rfrtf. 

'  4.  To  Mak  Steady  to  be  of  use,  S.  B.  It 
seems  equivalent  to  the  E.  phrase,  to  stand 
in  stead, 

Steadablk,  adj.  Of  any  avail^  q.  standing 
in  stead. 

"Except  they  had  been  assured  that  he  who 

rose  was  Go<l,  the  Sonne  of  God, — the  knowled^  of 
his  resurrection  had  not  been  Headable  to  salvation." 
Bollock  on  the  Passion,  p.  490. 

**  Neither  was  he  Heaaable  to  the  faithful  that  heard 
him  b^  his  vine  voice  onely  in  his  life  preaching,  but 
also  his  workes  yet  teaches  the  posteritie."  Ep.  Dcdic. 
(H.  Charteris)  to  Rollock  on  Thessal. 

To  STEAK,  Steek,  r.  a.  To  shut,  to  ch)se. 
V.  Steik,  r.,  2. 

STEAK-RAID,  Stike-raide,  s.  A  colhm 
of  the  foray ;  or  portion  of  the  live  stock 
taken  in  a  predatory  incursion,  which  was 
supposed  to  belong  to  any  proprietor  through 
whose  lands  the  prey  was  driven,  S. 

"Macintosh,  (A.  1454),  then  residing  in  the  island 
of  Moy,  sent  to  ask  a  Stike  Baide,  or  StUr  Criech,  i.e,, 
a  Road  Collup  ;  a  custom  among  the  Highlandt  rs,  that 
when  a  party  drove  any  spoil  of  cattle  through  a  (>ciitle- 
man's  land,  they  should  give  him  part  of  the  spoiL'* 
Shaw*8  Moray,  p.  219. 

"This  kind  sister  of  mine  would  persuade  you, — 
that  I  take  what  the  people  of  old  used  to  call  a  Hrak- 
raid,  that  is  *a  collopof  the  foray, 'or  in  plainer  words, 
a  portion  of  the  robber's  booty,  paid  by  him  to  the 
laird,  or  chief,  through  whose  grounds  he  drove  his 
prey,**    Waverley,  i.  256. 

Siaoig  is  given  as  Gael,  for  a  steak.  But  the  word 
has  undoubtedly  been  borrowed  from  Sn.-G.  Hfl\  Isl. 
$teiL\  id.  ;  from  Heit-ia,  to  roast.  Perhaps  raixle  signi- 
fies inroad,  hostile  expedition,  q.  the  Heak  due  on  a 
raicf.  Criech  seems  to  be  the  same  with  Gael,  creach, 
plunder ;  thus  Stike  Criech  must  signify,  **  a  steak  as  a 
tithe  of  the  plunder."  This  term  I  suspect  is  also 
originally  Gothic.    V.  Creaoh. 

STEAL,  8.     1.  A  theft,  Aberd. 

2.  The  thing  stolen,  ibid. 

This  is  more  fully  expressed  in  A.-S.  Haelthtng, 
furtiva  res,  fortuin.  Su.-G.  atoeld,  Isl.  Huld^r,  Dan. 
Hieltn,  a  robbery,  a  theft. 
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Steai^Wads  or  Steal-Bonnets.  A  game 
plapred  by  two  parties  equal  in  namber 
or  in  strength,  who  lay  clown  as  many  hats 
or  bomuU  at  one  end  of  a  field  as  have  been 
deposited  at  the  other.  They,  who  can  steal 
or  reave  most  to  their  side  till  the  whole  are 
earned  off,  gain  the  game ;  Teviotdale. 

TliM  u  the  same  with  Wadds.    V.  Wad. 

STEAL,  «.    **  Steals,  the  shafts  of  a  barrow, 

as  if  stays  ;"  Gl.  Surv.  Moray. 

The  wmd  is  not,  however,  from  aiatf,  but  the  same 
with  Belg.  s$eei,  a  heWe,  a  handle ;  Teut.  tieeU,  acapua, 
■tipea,  acapalaa,  maoubrtum ;  KiUan. 

To  STECH,  Steou,  (gutt.),  r.  a.  and  n.  1. 
To  fill,  to  cram,  S.;  as,  to  stegh  the  guts; 
A.  Bor.  stie^  anc.  stigh^  id.  Bay. 

Tn/t  mora  to  e'eo  It's  oooght  bat  toQing, 
At  baking  roasting,  trying,  boiling ; 
An'  tho'  the  gentry  fiT»tt  are  tieehin, 
Tet  9rn  the  ha'  folk  fill  their  pechan 
Wi'  aanoe,  ragouts,  and  aicklike  truhtrie. 

Hia  father  tteahi  hia  fortune  in  his  warae. 
And  left  hia  heir  nought  bat  a  gentle  name. 

Bttuuaj^a  PoemM,  Vl  186L 

Come  aee,  je  hash,  how  sair  I  sweat 
To  aUah  yoor  gats,  ye  sot 

WaUjf  and  Madge,  Heid'a  CoU.,  U.  199. 

It  ia  aooMtimea  oaed  in  a  neat,  aenae,  aa  aignifying 
to  gormandiae,  to  gorge. 

Allied  to  siiek-en,  farcire,  aaginare  tarundia ;  alao, 
aggenre,  comulare ;  and  to  O.  Tent,  itaeck-en,  atipare, 
to  atnfl^  to  cram,  from  Maeek,  atipea. 

i*  To  have  on  a  great  quantity  of  body- 
dothes ;  also,  to  confine  one's  self  in  a  very 
warm  room,  S.  B. 

Gem.  j^ftdt-en,  anffoeare^  aeema  allied. 

im  To  siteeh  in  bedj  to  indulge  sloth  in  bed,  to 
please  one's  self  with  the  heat^  so  as  to  be 
unwilling  to  rise,  S.  B. 

To  Stech,  Stegh  (gutt.),  v.  n.  1.  To  puff, 
to  be  out  of  wind,  to  blow  hard,  as  when  one 
goes  up  hill,  Roxb.;  Pech  synon. 

8.  **To  groan-  when  overcharged  with  food  ;** 
Ol.  Snnr.  Ayrs.,  p.  693. 

Allied  to  Tent  siick-en,  atrangalare»  aoffocare  ?    O. 
Teat,  atejfgh-en  aignifiea  atagnare. 

Steoh,  s.    1.  A  heap,  or  crowd ;  conveying 

the  idea  of  many  thronged  in  little  room ; 

as,  a  Mteeh  of  bairns^  a  number  of  children 

crowded  together,  S.  6. 
8.  A  confused  mass ;  as,  a  steeh  of  elaisSy  a 

great  quantity  of  clothes,  S.  B.;  stechrie^  id. 

8.  It  also  f reauently  conveys  the  idea  of  heat, 
as  naturally  connected  with  that  of  a 
crowd,  S.  B. 

Stechie  (gutt.),  adj.  1.  Stiff  in  the  joints  ; 
including  the  idea  of  laziness,  Fife. 

Tent  sleeyh,  pertinaz,  obatinatn^  | 


2.  One  who  does  nothing  but  stegh  or  cram  his 
belly,  ibid. 

To  STED,  Stede,  v.  a.      1.  To  place,  to 
situate ;  part.  pa.  stad ;  [also  stedj  beset.] 

Saccour  Scotland  and  remede 
That  8tad  is  in  perplext^ 

Wrttown,  Tii.  10.  584. 

2.  To  establish. 

-Tbir  brethir  thre 


Had  tUdede  thame  in  tliare  cantre, 
And  iU'tyl  qaiete  and  pes 
Hkane  in  hia  regnand  wes. 

Wyntown,  iii.  8.  86. 
Su.-G.  stad-ijOt  id.  Lat.  Hat-uere, 

3.    To  furnish,  to  supply.     "  Everilk  man  to 
sted  his  own  caraigis;*'  Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  16. 

To  Steddy,  v.  a.     To  make  steady,  to  pre- 
serve from  moving,  S. 

Thia  V.  waa  anciently  uacd  in  E.  *'  I  ttedye,  I  aattel 
or  aet  faate  a  thing  ;"    Falagr.  B.  iii.  F.  373,  a. 

Steddyno,  s.    a  farm  house  and  ofiices.    V. 
Stead. 

Stede,  Steid,  «.     1.  Place,  as  £.  stead, 

— *'  Then  ancht  the  Clerk  to  title  the  court,  maicand 
mentioan  of  the  day,  yeir  and  steid,  quhan  and  quhair 
the  coart  ia  haldin."    Balfour'a  Pract.,  p.  38. 

Stead  ia  oaed  in  thia  aenae  by  Spenaer. 

[2.  A  stithy,  an  anvil,  Accts.  L.  H.  Treas.,  I. 
250,  Dickson.] 

3.  Fut  stede^  a  footstep. 

The  pray  half  etin  bebynd  tbame  lat  thay  ly, 
With/a^  siedU  vile  and  laithlie  to  se. 

Doug.  Virga,  76.  58L 

i.e.,  the  place  where  ihtfoot  haa  been  aet.    V.  Stead. 

(To  STEED,  r.  a.  To  found,  to  lay  a 
foundation,  Shetl.     V.  Sted.] 

[To  STEEDGE,  v.  n.  To  walk  with  a  slow 
and  heavy  step,  Banffs.] 

[Steedge,  8.     I.  The  act  of  walking  so,  ibid. 

2.  A  person  of  great  siz'e,  and  of  dull  heavy 
disposition,  ibid.] 

[Steed YIN,  adj.  Having  a  habit  of  walking 
with  long,  heavy  steps,  ibid.] 

To  STEEK,  V.  n.  To  push,  to  butt,  as  a  cow 
with  its  horns,  Teviotd. ;  synon.  Punce. 

Teut.  aUh-en^  pungere,  lanctnare. 

STEEK,  s.    A  stitch.    V.  Steik. 

To  STEEK,  V.  a.    To  shut.    V.  Steik. 

STEEL,  s.  1.  A  wooded  cleugh  or  precipice ; 
but  applied  to  one  of  greater  extent  than 
S/atn,  Roxb. 

2.  The  lower  part  of  a  ridge  projecting  from 
a  hill,  where  the -ground  aeclincs  on  each 
side,  Liddesdale.     It  is   generally   under- 
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stood  as  including  the  idea  of  the  remains 

of  old  shealings. 

JmL  »teyi-ur,  Dan.  Meife^  via  praerupta ;  Isl.  tttal  also 
iignifi«a  praernptuin  quid,  and  afaiberg,  praecipitinm 
nipia.  Teat.  MteyU  i»ladi€,  praccipitium.  Bat  as  thii 
word  ia  radically  the  same  with  Stell,  eulj,,  I  shall 
•nbjoin  some  other  kindred  wurds  under  that  term. 

STEEL,  8.  The  handle  of  any  thing ;  as,  of 
a  handrbarrowy  &c,f  Roxb.  Stele^  £.  Y. 
Steal. 

STEEL,  Finger-Steel,  «.  A  covering  for 
a  cut  or  sore  finger,  Koxb.,  Ang.    V.  TiiUM- 

8TE1L. 

STEEL,  8,  Stool;  Abeixl.  To  icon  the  steely 
to  be  entitled  to  the  stool  of  repentance,  ibid. 

—No  to  parsons  be  a  tell-tale,  * 
Upon  chaps  that's  won  the  tted. 

Tarr€t»*$  Poemt,  p.  6& 

STEELBOW  GOODS.  Those  goods  on  a 
farm,  which  may  not  be  carried  off  by  a  re- 
moving tenant,  as  being  the  property  of  the 
landlord,  S. 


«<< 


'Till  towards  the  bej$inning  of  this  centary,  land- 
lords, the  better  to  enable  their  tenants  to  cultivate 
and  sow  their  farms,  fn-quently  delivered  to  them,  at 
their  entry,  corns,  straw,  cattle,  or  instruraenti'of  till- 
age, which  got  the  name  of  steelbow  goods^  under  con- 
dition that  the  like,  in  quantity  and  quality,  should 
bo  redelivered  by  the  tenants,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
lease."    Enkine'a  Instit.  B.  ii.  T.  6.  s.  12. 

**The  stocking  in  Sanday,   belonging  to  the  pro- 

Srietor,  is  called  steeibow"    P.  Cross,  Orkney,  Statist. 
lOC,  vii.  472. 

This  custom  is  referred  to  by  Schilter,  Gloss.,  vo. 
Siai,  chalybs.  StahUne  brieves,  he  says,  are  denomin- 
ated from  the  matter  which  they  respect,  such  as 
ttakiwe  viehe,  or  otherwise  JCiitern  vieh,  [literally  steel  or 
inm  cattle,  S./e  or  fee,]  Such  a  brief,  he  adds,  "  is  a 
eonyention  or  bargain,  by  which  he  who  receives  a 
thing  from  another  is  bound  to  restore  it,  although 
it  has  perisheil  b^  violent  means."  He  cites  a  variety 
of  writers  on  jurisprudence  ;  but,  in  his  usual  manner, 
is  indefinite  and  obscure.  * 

^  Wachter  is  more  distinct,  and  throws  considerable 
light  on  the  subject,  by  what  he  advances  on  the 
Germ,  term  EUem,  ferreus.  From  him  we  learn  that 
this  word,  in  a  forensic  sense,  means  inviolable. 
An  easfm  brief,  he  says,  signifies  ''letters  of  proro- 
gation, which  give  security  to  a  debtor,  that  he  shall 
Bot  be  incarcerated  for  five  years,  or  bo  compelled 
to  payment  by  his  creditors.  Luiern  ri>A,— animals 
■outituted  in  place  of  those  that  have  died,  if  a  ten- 
ant changes  his  place  of  residence.  The  reason  of  the 
phraseology  is,  tnat  the  animals  belonging  to  farms 
are  viewed  as  immortal,  and  die  to  the  tenant,  not  to 
the  proprietor  who  placed  tlicni  there. — All  from  the 
nature  of  iron,  which,  while  by  its  hardness  it  resists 
the  touch  and  corruption,  is  a  symbol  of  things:  inrio- 
iable  and  immortal.  Hence  the  same  figure  was  used 
by  the  Latins,  Ferreajura,  i.e.,  penietual  and  inviolable 
riffhts;  Virgil,  Georg.  ii.  501."  Thus  the  metaphori- 
caiphrase  would  literally  signify,  "unperishable  goods." 

One  mode  of  contract,  to  be  found  in  the  Code 
Napoleon,  aeemB  to  resemble  the  Steelbow,  **  What  is 
called  the  Cheptel  de  Ftr,  or  Cheptel  of  Iron^  is  that  by 
which  the  proprietor  of  a  farm  lets  it  on  condition  that, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  the  farmer  shall  leave 
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cattle  of  an  equal  value  to  those  which  ho  Ilis  received." 
Pinkertf>n*8  Keoollectious  of  Paris,  ii.  212-3. 

The  Fr.  term  cheptel  is  from  L.B.  capitate,  denoting 
a  stock  of  cattle  ;  for  the  wortl  cattle  is  traced  to  this. 
V.  Du  Cange.  This  seems  to  bo  an  ancient  custom, 
perhaps  intitxluced  into  Prance  by  the  Normans.  Tlie 
term  Jer  might  seem  a  translation  of  the  first  syllable 
in  ateel-boHf.  I  mention  this  fact,  as  it  may  be  a  clue 
to  some  other  writer,  more  conversant  with  law,  for 
discovering,  by  analogy,  the  origin  of  the  designation. 
No  light  can  be  borrowe<i  from  Du  Cinge. 

From  the  termination,  it  ia  most  probable  that  the 
won!  has  been  imported  from  Denniirk,  through  the 
Shetland  or  Orkney  islands  ;  for  we  find  a  wonl  of 
similar  formation,  though  different  in  signification, 
still  used  in  Denmark.  This  is  ittcrboe  (Woltf),  or 
rather  ttercboe,  as  given  by  Baden;  rendered  by 
the  former  **  the  estate  after  a  dead  man ;"  by  the 
latter,  haeretlitas,  bona  relicta.  It  is  evidently  from 
«£erp>e,  to  die,  and  boe,  the  same  with  Su.-G.  bo,  supel* 
lex,  Isl.  bu,  res  fainiliaris,  pecora,  &c.  Thus  Mtael-bti, 
may  be  viewed  as  strictly  analogous  to  Genn.  ntahlin€ 
viei. 

The  same  law  had  extended  to  Denmark,  and  even 
to  Iceland,  For  Haldorson  renders  IsL  kugiffdi,  pecu- 
des  ferreae,  and  also  by  Dan.  iernfae,  i.e.,  iron  cattle. 

This  term,  which  appears  to  be  very  ancient,  may 
be  detluced  from  Tout,  stdl-en,  Su.-G.  staell-a,  to  place, 
and  Tout,  bouw,  a  field,  q.  f/aotlt  p'tt'eid  on  Kfarm,  or 
attached  to  it;  or  A.-S.  tUa^l,  Su.-(:.  stael,  locus,  and 
ho,  snpellex ;  q.  the  stocking  of  a  place  or  farm.  Bo  ia 
nsed  in  a  ^i^ry  extensive  sense,  a^  denoting  a  farm ; 
furniture  of  any  kind  ;  also,  cattle  ;  from  bo,  boa,  to 
prepare,  to  provide.  Tbis  word,  as  still  used  in  Orkney, 
is  most  probably  of  Scandinavian  oris^in.  It  may  be 
merely  an  inversion  of  Sw.  bo-staelle,  a  residence, 
domicilium. 

STEELRIFE,  adj.     [Overbearing.] 

**  If  I  likit  to  take  counsel  of  that  which  exists  only 
in  my  own  mind,  is  the  rackle  hand  o'  tfteelrife,  power 
to  make  a  handle  o*  that  to  grind  the  very  hearts  of  the 
just  and  the  good?"    Brownie  of  Bo<lsbcck,  i.  211. 

A.-S.  stael-an,  furari,  and  ryfe,  abuudans,.  or  perhaps 
reaf,  spolia. 

STEEN,  8.   A  spring,  bound,  Aberd. ;  Steady 
S. 

Wi*  ateens  fu  lang,  np-stairs  they  sprang. 

D.  Anderson^s  Poetns,  p.  12S. 

STEEP-GRASS,  s.    Buttenvort,  8. 

••  Pinguicuhi  vnljaris.  MC)an.  Gaulis.  Sfeep-rprau, 
Earninj-gniSfi.  Scotis  austral.  The  Lowlanders 
believe  tbat  the  leaves  of  this  plant  eaten  by  cowa 
induce  a  mpincas  in  the  milk.  Probably  there  may  be 
tome  foundation  for  this  opinion,  considering  the  known 
effects  of  this  plant  when  put  into  warm  milk.*' 
Lightfoot,  p.  1131. 

**The  inhabiUnts  of  Lapland,  and  the  North  of 
Sweden,  give  to  milk  the  con:*istence  of  cream,  by 
pouring  it,  warm  from  the  cow,  upon  the  leaves  of 
this  plant,  and  then  instantly  straining  it,  and  laying 
it  aside  for  two  or  three  days,  till  it  acquires  a  degree 
of  acidity.  This  milk  they  are  extremely  fond  of." 
Ibid.,  p.  76,  77.    V.  Siicep-rot. 

STEEPIL,  8.    The  staple  or  bolt  of  a  hinge; 
Ettr.  For. 

•  [STEEPLE,  8.    A  pile  ;  as,  a  steeple  o' fish, 
a  pile  of  partially  dried  fish,  Shell.] 
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To  STEER,  Steir,  v.  a.  1.  To  touch,  to 
iheddio  with,  so  as  to  injure ;  as,  1  vnnna 
Ueer  you^  I  will  not  meddle  with,  or  iiijui'e 
70a  in  any  way,  S. 

"  Angos  Maodonald,  returning  out  of  Ireland  did  not 
9tir  the  pledra  rhostA^n],  who  were  innocent  of  what 
was  done  to  his  lands  m  his  absence."  Conflicts  of  the 
CUois  p.  35. 

This,  it  appears,  was  the  0.  K  pronunciation.  "  I 
tferrv,  I  remoue  a  thyng. — No  man  itttre  nothyng 
here  tjrll  I  come  agayne."    Palsgr.  R  iii.,  F.  373,  b. 

8.  To  gi\'e  ground  a  slight  plougliing,  S. 

"The  in-field  land  is  generally  all  gtirred  after 
harvest,  and  the  dunged  third  part  is  again  ploughed 
iB  spring,  and  sown  with  bear  about  tlie  beginning  of 
May."    P.  Alfurd,  Aberd.  St<«tist.  Ace  ,  xv.  43*2. 

But  yet  I  ken  my  master  dear 

Will  miss  me  want  ava ! 
The  turnip  Ibod  it's  a'  to  steer. 

An'  monnie  he's  to  saw. 

A.  SooU's  Poems,  p  61,  62. 

8.  To  give  ground  a  middle  furrow;  to  plough 
a  second  time,  when  it  is  to  be  ploughed 
thrice,  S« 

A.-Sb  ttfr'km,  to  stir,  to  move.    V.  Sterb,  v. 

[4.  To  stir;  as  in  cooking  food;  steer  the 
parriiehf  S. 

5.  To  guide,  govern,  keep  in  order.    V.  Stere. 

Scho  hard  him,  and  scho  bard  him  not, 
Bot  stottUy  steirui  the  stottis  about 

Wi/eofAuchUr/nuchtjf,9t  13.] 

6.  To  Steir  wp,  to  excite,  to  stimulate. 

— '*To  giTeordourto  the  seuerall  ministeria  with  in 
the  presbittries  to  atfir  tm  the  pcopill  of  thair  particular 
urosches — to  extend  thair  liberalitie  thairto.  Acts 
Cha.  L,  Ed.  1814,  V.  579. 

Steei^  «.  DisturbancCi  commotion,  S.  &ir, 
E. 

—That  may  help  perhaps  to  quench  the  ire. 
That  glows  *mang  the  Sevitians,  like  a  fire  : 
For  up  they'll  be  upon  a  wond'rous  steer  ; 
And  gneed^  the  hap  we  hse  your  honour  here. 

Jtou's  Ilelenore,  p  110. 
y.  Stuc 

Stebr-Pix,  t.  A  pin  iu  the  stilt  of  the  old 
Orkney  plough. 

Stebr-Tree,  «.  The  stilt  or  handle  of  a 
plough  into  which  the  beam  is  inserted.  It 
$ieer$  or  regulates  the  plough  in  its  motion, 
Lianarks. 

[Steerach,  s,  1.  A  quantity  of  ill-cooked 
food,  Banffs. 

{..State  of  disorder;  also,  disorderly  work, 
manner,  or  conduct ;  a  disorderly  company, 
ibid.] 

[To  Steerach,  r.  a.  and  w.  To  act,  work,  or 
walk  in  a  dirty,  disorderly  manner,  ibid.] 

[Steeraciiin,  part.  ]yr.  Used  also  as  a  «.,  and 
as  an  adj.    V.  Steerach.] 


Steerir,  Strkry,  s»  1.  Disturbance,  bustle, 
tumult ;  a  diminutive  from  Steer^  South  of 
S.;  steerie-fyke,  Fife,  Perths. 

But  when  the  bedding  c-ante  at  e*en, 
Wow,  but  the  bon.se  wah  in  a  steery, 

The  bride  was  frighted  sair  for  fear. 
That  I  wad  take  awa*  her  deary. 

Herd^s  CoU,,  ii.  217. 

''Indeed,  brother,  amang  a*  tha  sltery,  Mary  wadna 
bo  guided  by  me  -  she  set  away  to  the  Halket-craig- 
heaii— I  wonder  ye  didna  see  her."     Antiquary,  i.  188. 

*'  Steerif,  quandary ;"  Gl.  Antiq. 

2.  A  tumultuous  assembly,  Ko.\b. 

3.  A  mixture,  ibid.    V.  Steer,  and  Stere. 
Steerixo-Fur,  s.     a  slight  ploughing,  S. 

'*  In  the  spring  give  a  steerlny-fnr  as  it  is  called  ; 
then  the  8c«d-fur ;  then  sow  barley  or  bear,  with 
grass-seeds.*'    Maxwell's  SeL  Trans.,  p.  83. 

So  called  from  its  effect  in  exciting  the  principle 
of  vegetation. 

[STEET,  s.     A  shoar  for  a  boat,  Mearns.] 

STEETH,  s.  Tlie  bottom,  the  foundation, 
Orkn.     [V.  Stede,  Steed.] 

IsL  tifffta,  fulcrum,  i^edamen,  Su.-G.  atod,  id.  It 
■eems  nearly  allied  to  Stythe,  q.  v. 

[Steetiie-Stane,  s.  a  stone  attached  to 
the  bnoy-rope  to  serve  as  an  anchor  to  the 
haaf-lines,  Shetl.] 

STEEVE,  Stieve,  Stive,  adj.  I.  Firm, 
stiff,  strong ;  as,  A  steeve  grup^  a  finn  hold. 
Had  stievej  hold  firmly,  S. 

2.  Applied  to  trade ;  a  steeve  bargaiuy  S. 

3.  Firm,  compacted ;  as  applied  to  the  frame 
of  an  animal ;  also,  stout,  strong,  S. 

Sax  souple  hempies,  stive  an'  stark, 
Frae  ilk  side  font  stendit 

Rev,  J.  KicoCs  Poems,  U.  15. 

Thou  ance  was  i'  the  foremost  rank, 
A  Ally  buinllv,  steeve^  an*  swank, 

An'  set  weel  down  a  shapely  shank. 

Bums,  Ui.  141. 

4.  Steady,  strict  in  adherence  to  principle ; 
applied  to  the  mind,  S.  ^^  He*s  a  steeve  ane 
that.'' 

6.  Trusty ;  as,  a  steeve  friend^  S. 

It  seems  to  be  in  this  sense  of  trusty,  that  «fi>rf 
occurs  in  an  imitation  of  Horace,  in  the  translation  of 
Lat.  Qcer, 

A  fiery  etter-cap,  a  fractions  chiel  ; 
As  hot  as  ginger,  and  as  stieve  as  steeL 

Robertson.  o/Struan's  Poems. 

6.  Sometimes  used  for  obstinate. 

A  sleeve  carfe^  an  inflexible  man,  S. 

Germ,  tdeif,  firm,  stable;  A.-S.  sti/e,  inflexible.  Dan. 
§tiv,  stiff,  hard,  not  flexible ;  stiv-e,  Teut.  stjfv-en,  fir- 
mare. 

To  Steeve,  Steive,  r.  a.  To  stuff  or  cram ; 
[to  pack  finn  and  full,  S.] 

It  is  used  in  the  proverbial  phrase,  "Steevlng  hads 
oat  storming  ;'*  addressed  to  those  who  are  about  to 
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expose  tliemaelves  to  bad  weather,  as  an  excitement 
to  them  to  eat  and  drink  freely. 

'*I  am  even  like  a  sojourner  with  his  knapsack  on 
his  back.  It  may  bo  1  come  to  a  uocd  house  long  syne, 
and  1  &iievfd  the  knapsack  well:  now  I  am  going 
through  a  long  muir  where  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gotten,  and  I  tak  -down  the  knapsack,  and  I  £k  a  20 
years  old  experience,— and  1  will  sit  down  and  take  a 
meal  of  meat  of  it.**  M.  firuce's  Soal  Confirmation, 
p.  20. 

ST£Ey£Li£,  Stievelie,  adv.    Firmly,  S. 

Tin  Ufe's  short  blink  U  dune, 

Still  stiettiie  may  ye  fill  your  Rhoon. 

Jtev,  J,  Si€ol*»  Poems,  I  lOS. 

STEOy  8,    A  gander,  the  male  goose,  Gall. 

Te  oome,  led  by  your  chosen  king, 

Some  champion  at^  wha  bead»  your  string. 

Oatl.  £nc.,  p.  440. 

It  baa  been  obsenreil,  vo.  Staig,  that  Isl.  utef/fje  sig- 
nifies the  male  of  birds*,  as  of  t/fe^e  and  ducks.  Volu- 
cmm  maa,  ntpote  anatum  et  anscrum ;  G.  Andr. 
Halilorson  extends  the  nse  of  the  term  to  quadntpeils. 
Vnlpes  mas ;  item  mas  plurium  feramni.  I  observe 
BO  veatige  of  this  term  in  A.-S.  or  in  any  other  dialect. 

To  Steo,  r.  n.     To  stalk,  Gall. 

It  is  expl.  by  Mautiggart,  "  to  walk  like  a  St^g.** 
*•  When  this  laird  [Cool]  left  the  world,  bis  tjftm^ft 
waa  seen  by  many  Meggitig  about  the  estate  like  a  thing 
in  trooble,  to  the  terror  of  the  people  about."    GaU. 
Eue.,  p.  111. 

[STEG6IE,  #•  A  sharp  pain  in  the  back ;  a 
sprain,  Shetl.] 

To  STEGH,  V.  a.    To  cram.    V.  Stech,  v. 

STEID,  s.     A  place.    V.  Stede. 

To  Stbid,  r.  a.  To  provide,  to  supply. 
••  Nor  sieidis  thame  self,"  used  as  to  **  hying 
of  mair  malt,**  &c.     Aberd.  Reg.,  V.  1 6. 

This  is  nearly  the  same  with  the  first  sense  of  the  E. 
T.  io  Siend,  **to  help,  to  advanti^e,"  Ac.  The  r.  has 
been  derived  from  the  a.,  as  denoting  place.  But  «ted- 
eii  is  an  O.  Tent.  v.  signifying,  stabdire,  confirmare, 
constitvere. 

STEIDDIS,  «.  ;>/•  States,  applied  to  those 
in  the  Netherlands. 

Swadrik,  Denmark,  and  Norraway, 
Nor  in  the  SUitidis  I  dar  nocht  go. 

Dunbar,  BanncUynt  Poenis,  p.  176. 

Teut.  sfacf,  9it:dr,  urbs;  hence  stcut-ftouder,  utede^ 
hauder,  prorex,  legatus. 

STEIDIIALDER,  s.  ^  Steidhalderis  to  the 
justeis  generalis  of  our  souerane  lord ; " 
Aberd.  Keg.,  Cent.  16. 

Perhaps  persons  who  acted  as  deputies  for  the  Jus- 
tices General ;  from  uted,  place,  and  hald,  to  hold. 
Tent.  at€ad'koHder,  legatus  vicarius  ;  vice  et  loco  altcrius 
snbstitutua. 

To  STEIGH  (gutt.),  V.  w.  To  groan  or  pant 
from  violent  exertion,  Roxb.     V.  Stecii. 

Steigii,  *.  A  stifled  groan,  as  if  from  one  in 
distress,  or  bearing  a  heavier  load  tlian  he 
can  well  carr)%  Roxb. ;  synon.  Peighy  S. 
Pegh. 


To  STEIGH  (gutt.),  V.  n.    To  hnik  big,  Roxb. 

Ye  sour  mou'd  fo'k,  pang'd  fu*  o*  pn^o, 

—  Nse  doubt  ye*n  tteigh  and  cock  your  now, 

An  say  an'  think, 
Tliat  now  ilk  fool  maun  s^tew  a  dose 

0'  random  clink. 

Haukbie'8  Way-tide  Cottager,  p.  182. 

Teat,  tteggh-en,  elevare,  in  altam  tollere. 

To  STEIK,  Steke,  c.  a.     1.  To  pierce  with 
a  sharp-pointed  instrument,  to  stab ;    EL 

The  kingis  men  sa  wortbv  war. 
That  with  speris,  that  ^tcfiarnly  schar. 
Thai  strk/ft  men,  and  »tedts  baith, 
Till  reile  blude  ran  off  woundin  niith. 

Atrbour,  viil  321,  Ma 

2.  To  stitch,  to  sew  with  a  needle,  S. 

His  ricbe  arrey  did  ouer  hU  flchuMcri^  hyng, 
Bet  on  ane  puri>onr  claith  of  Tyre  glitteryu«r, 
Fetiudy  stfkU  with  piruyt  goldin  tliiedi;*. 

Doug,  Virgil,  103,  61. 
V.  Begaikies. 

Moes.-G.  tUigg-an,  A.-S.  »tic-an,  atic-lin,  Teut.  dick- 
ttt.  Germ,  stech-en,  8u.-G.  tUicka,  pungcre. 

3.  To  fix,  to  fasten. 

Forgane  thaym  eik  at  the  entre  in  hy. 

The  goliUn  branche  he  ttt^kis  vp  tare  and  wele. 

Dung.  Virgil,  187,  13. 
Figtrt,  Virg. 

The  proper  signification  undoubtedly  is,  to  fix  on,  or 
by  means  of,  a  sharp  instrument.     Thus  it  occurs  as  a 

tf.  N. 

Fnl  dolorouKlv  thay  se 

The  twa  hedis  ttekatut  on  the  speris. 

Ibid.,  293,  29. 

Thos  A.-S.  sliC'ian  on,  signifies,  inhaerere ;  Germ. 
Meck-€H,  Teut  ntiek-en,  figere. 

4.  To  shut,  to  close,  S.  A.  Bor. 

Atie  huudrcth  entres  had  it  lai^o  and  wyde, 
.Vne  hundroth  durri^j  thareou  gttkit  cloce. 

iMfug,  Virgil,  164,  4. 

'*  Tavemcs  sould  be  stcik^d  at  nine  houres,  and  na 
person  suld  bo  found  therein.'*  Skene's  Acts,  Index, 
vo.  Tartrnen, 

It  is  also  used  as  a  &.  m. 

'*  ^Vllen  ae  door  stecka  anither  opens ;"  Ramsay's  & 
Prov.,  p.  76.  [v.  s.  6.] 

**  We  say,  Scot,  to  lAeek  tJie  door ;  He  ttetked  hU 
egne  ;  A  sleeked  neiue  ;**  RudiL 

It  is  also  written  HteaL\ 

"  Wo  be  vnto  you  Scribes  and  Pharisees  hi[)Ocrites, 
for  ye  sfeak  the  kingdom  of  heaven  i»cfore  men."  Kes- 
soning  betuix  Crosra^ut*  11  and  J.  Knox,  A.  iii.  b. 

This  word  occurs  in  a  very  emnhatical  pro^erb^ 
**Steik  the  stable  dore  when  the  steid's  stown,    8. 

This,  which  is  incorrectly  printed  in  the  Scottish 
Proverbs,  is  thus  explaincil ;  **  Spoken  when  people 
shew  that  care  and  concern  after  the  loss  of  a  thing, 
which  had  l>een  better  laid  out  before."     Kelly,  p.  *i80. 

Rudd.  refers  to  Teut.  utickenf  figere.  Sibb.,  mora 
pro|jerly,  mentions  atek-en,  [slcck-en],  claudere  ligneis 
clavis  ;  Kilian.  This  is  evidently  from  sleek,  synon. 
with  liolel,  a  bolt ;  q.  to  shut  by  means  of  a  wuoden 
bar. 

5.  To  stop,  to  choke  np ;  as  referring  to  the 
course  of  a  stream. 

And  Bannok  burn,  bctutx  the  brayit, 
Off  men,  otf  horsu,  swa  slekyi  wais. 
That,  apon  drownyt  hors:i,  aiitl  men, 
Men  mycht  pass  dry  out  our  it  then. 

Barbour,  xiii.  833,  MS. 
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Stocked  it  used  by  Chancer  for  com/Sned,    This  seema 
to  oorrespoad  to  Belg.  ge-Uoixm,    Qower  ttfe«  tiokf. 

For  if  thoo  woldest  Uke  kepe. 
And  wyiiely  couthest  ward  Mid  kepe 
Thyne  eye  and  eare,  as  I  kaoe  spoke. 
Than  haddest  thou  the  gates  stoke 

Vto  anch  foly. — 

C0t^.  JM.»  FoL  10,  bi 

8token^  part,  and  tial,  pret.  oecnr  in  Ywaine. 

Als  be  was  sIoI^h  in  that  stall. 

He  hard  byhind  him,  in  a  wall, 

A  dor  opeod  fair  and  wele. 

And  tharout  eome  a  damysel, 

E/ter  hir  the  dor  sho  dak. 
Yer.  685,  697.  RUmm*»  £.  M.  it.,  L  80. 

Gower  also  nsea  vnttoben  in  Ike  aenae  of  opened. 
Speaking  of  the  avaricious  person,  he  aaya  ; 

Thus  whan  he  hath  his  cofer  loken. 
It  shall  not  after  ben  vtiMokem^ 
But  whan  hym  lyst  to  hane  a  syght 
Of  golde,  howe  that  it  shyneth  bright. 

CwHf,  Am.,  FoL  83,  K 

6.  Used  in  a  neuter  form;  as,  '^a'  thing 
that  opens  and  steeks/*  Le.,  everj  thing 
without  e.\eeption,  S. 

Thns  it  ia  aaid  to  a  peraon  who  ia  Tiewed  as  poa- 
aeaainff  much  knowledge  ;  **  Aye,  yell  can  tell  me ;  ye 
kan  a'^that  opens  and  deel^.** 

7.  To  steik  the  gab^  to  shut  the  mouth,  to 
be  sileati  S.;  a  low  phrase. 

Bnt  valtie  billies,  Ueek  ymu  gab. 
An'  fore  we  fidge  let's  hae  the  scab. 

Tamu^a  Poems,  p.  2L 

Steik,  Steek,  Styk,  «.  1.  A  stitch,  or  the 
act  of  stitching  with  a  needle,  S. 

Then  np  and  gat  her  seven  sisters. 

And  sewed  to  her  a  kell ; 
And  every  sleek  that  they  pat  in, 

Sew'd  to  a  silver  bell. 

Oag  Qoss  Hawk,  Jiinsirdsg  Border,  ii.  12. 

Still  making  tight,  wi*  tither  sieek. 

The  tither  hole,  the  tither  eik. 
To  bang  the  birr  o'  winter's  anger, 
And  had  the  hurdles  out  o*  langer. 

Fergusson's  Poems,  it  89. 

*'For  want  of  a  stetk,  the  ahoe  may  be  tint;" 
Bamaay'a  S.  Prov.,  p.  26. 

^The  best  that  sewes  her  ain  sljfl; 

Takes  hot  four  penys  in  a  wik. 
Fwaine,  v.  8058.  Riisom's  S.  U.  R.,  L  128. 

8.  The  threads  in  sewed  or  netted  work ;  im- 
properly used. 

He  draws  a  booie  silken  purse. 

As  laoe's  my  tail,  where,  thro'  the  sUeks, 

The  yellow  lettered  Oeordie  keeks. 

Rams^  ill.  4. 

8.  A  small  portion  of  work,  S. 

8a  did  our  Lord  the  re|irobat  ay  mark. 

As  members  of  sedition  and  stryf. 
That  maisters  of  atie  evil  steik  of  wark 

Sould  ay  detest  thegodlie  npricht  lyC 

N.  Burme,  Chron.  S.  P.,  iii.  452. 

4,  To  the  sieelfy  completely,  entirely. 

He  brags  hell  tak  baith  hill  an*  howe. 
An'  to  the  ttefka  us  plunder. 

A.  Douglas* s  Poems,  p.  10. 

Steik-axd-IIide,  s.  The  play  of  Hide-aud- 
Meek,  in  which  one  or  more  shut  their  eyes, 
while  the  rest  hide  themsehes,  Aberd. 


[Steikers,  8.  ph    Siioe-tics,  Gall.] 
Steikino-Silk,  «.    Sewing  silk. 

**2  lb  wff  of  fyne  steiking^silk,  £12 :  16  :  0."    Chal- 
mer'a  Mary,  L  285,  N. 
Belg.  stUi-entto  atitch,  Su.-G.  itttck-a,  to  aew. 

Steikit,  part.  pa.     1.  Stitched. 

'*  Item,  twa  doublettia  of  canves  of  ailk,  MeikU,  geitit, 
and  buttouit  with  the  aelL"  Inventories,  A.  \M2,  p. 
92. 

[2.  Shut,  closed,  barred,  Clydes.] 

To  STEIK,  V.  a.  To  accoininodate  ;  used  for 
Staik.  "Bying  of  hydis,  &c.,  mair  nor 
ateikia  thame.selffis ;"  Aberd.  Ueg. 

STEIK, «.   1.  A  piece  of  ain  thing,  as  of  cloth. 

*'  That  in  euerio  burgh,  thair  be  ane  oualifeit  man 
ehoain,  to  aeiU  all  claith,  and  sail  hauc  for  his  lauliouria 
of  ilk  steik  aeiUing  xii.  </."  Acta  Ja.  V.,  1340,  c.  93, 
£d.  1566. 

Thia  aeema  the  origin  of  what  is  now  called  stamping 
doth. 

[2.  A  fragment,  small  piece,  bit ;  ^  She  has 
na  left  a  ateik  o*  the  claith,"  Clydes.] 

A.-S.  sticce,  stgcce,  a  part  or  piece.  Thia  might  be 
traced  to  Sa.-G.  staeek-a,  decurtaro. 

STEIKIS,  a.  pL     Small  Anglo-Saxon  coins. 

Sum  sat  thair  haiidfull  of  thir  half  merk  steikis 
Will  haue  na  mair  within  ane  yeir  nor  we. 

Poans  ^Hxtetnth  (Jeutury,  p.  294. 

Thia  word  has  been  handed  down  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  It  ia  nndoubtedlv  an  improper  application 
of  stye,  stuca,  stgea,  which  denoted  a  small  brasa  coin, 
in  valne  about  half  a  farthing.  Thia  ia  derived  from 
atieke,  a  fraction,  a  amall  part,  aa  being  their  loweat 
denomination  of  money.  8u.-G.  stycke,  para,  frustum  ; 
aJao  rooneta  minuta ;  rundatgcke,  a  penny.    V.  Stick- 


STEIL,  a.  "  Handle.  Steila  of  a  barrow, 
or  plough  f  the  handles.  Teut.  steel,  caudex, 
scapus ;"  61.  Sibb. 

STEILBONET,  a.    A  kind  of  helmet. 

*'  That  all  vthera  our  aouerane  lorclia  licgia,  ffentil- 
men  vnlandit  andyemen,  haue  jakisof  plate,  halkrikis, 
aplcntis,  sellaile,  or  steilbonet,  with  peaanc  or  gorget." 
Acta  Ja.  v.,  1540,  c.  57,  Kclit.  15G6. 

**Thia  deponent  abode  half  an  hour  or  thereby, 
locked  hia  albuic,  having  hia  aecret,  plate-sleevea, 
sword,  and  whinger  with  him,  and  wanting  hia  steel- 
bonnet."    Cromarty *8  Gowrie*8  Conspiracy,  p.  40. 

lal.  sta/hu/a  has  the  same  aignihcation ;  from  staf, 
ateel,  and  hu/a,  hat.  The  ancient  Uoths  and  Swcdea 
alao  called  this  piece  of  armour  iarnhatt,  i.e.,  an  iron 
hat ;  in  like  manner,  katilhatt,  q.  kcttlc-hat,  when 
made  of  brasa.  Priscis  Gothis  et  Suconibus  Galea 
larnhatt  vel  Katilhatt,  dicebatur,  quod  essct  ea  ferro 
aut  aere,  capiti  tuendo  aptata.  Loccenij  Antiq.  Sueo-G. 
Lib.  iii.  c.  2.  p.  1 19.  Our  tenn  seems  to  be  a  transla- 
tion of  Fr.  chajtelle  tie  ftt,  which.  Father  Daniel  aayr, 
waa  "  a  light  helmet,  without  visor  or  gorget,  like 
those  aince  called  bacincts."  Grose's  Muit.  Aiitiq.^ 
ti.  241,  242. 

STEILD,  part.  pa.  Set,  Wallace,  vii,  868. 
V.  Stell. 
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STEILL  MIRROUK,  A  looking-glass  made 
of  steel. 

"Item,  ane  §leUl  mirrotir  aet  in  silver  witliin  ane 
grave  caise  of  velvott."    Inventories,  A.  1542,  p.  63. 

This  shews  that  metallic  mirrors  were  used  in  Scot- 
land so  late  as  the  reign  of  James  V.  Indeed,  A.  1578, 
mention  is  made  of  '*  aue  fair  $te*ll  glass, "  as  part  of  the 
roval  fumitnre,  also  of  "ane  uther  les  [less  or  smaller], 
■chawing  mouy  faces  in  the  visie."    Ibid.  p.  237. 

The  latter  must  undoubtedly  have  bcea  a  multiplying 
mirror. 

STEIN,  a.    A  stone,  S.B.    V.  Staxe.     . 

STEIN-BITER,  *.  A  fish,  Orkney;  per- 
haps the  lump,  Cycloptcrus  Lumpiis,  Lnm. 

**Two  of  the  best  kinds  of  fish  we  have  are  the 
tnsk  and  the  nttin-biter^  but  these  are  seldom  caught." 
P.  Birsay,  Orkn.  Statist.  Ace.,  xiv.  314. 

The  Swedish  name  of  the  lump  is  SltnbU,  It  seems 
to  be  to  named  because  it  adheres  very  strongly  to 
the  rocks ;  q.  biting  the  stonett.  The  Wolf  fish,  Anar* 
ehicas  Lupus,  linn,  is  called  the  Sftcn-bidtr,  Pontoppi- 
dan*t  Norway. 

STEIXG,  8.    A  pole.    V.  Stixg. 

STEINRAW,  9.  Rock  Liverwort.  V. 
Stakeraw. 

STEIR,  adj.     Stout,  strong. 

And  efter  that,  within  a  twentie  yeir. 

His  SGDO  gat  up  ane  stelwart  man,  and  ateir. 

Priests  of  PeUis,  S.  /».  Repr.,  ixx.  10. 

Su.-G.  ttnrr^  rigidus  ;  Isl.  siaer-a,  sese  obfirmare. 

To  STEIR,  V.  a.  [1.  To  steer,  guide], 
govern  ;  also,  r.  n.  to  stir.     V.  Stere. 

2.  To  ateir  one* 9  tailj  to  bestir  one*s  self,  or, 
at  any  rate,  to  make  advances  towards  ex- 
ertion. 

"He  was  assured,  that  the  Queue  had  danced  ex- 
cessively till  after  midnycht,  bccaus  that  scho  had 
receaved  letters,  that  persccutioun  was  begun  agane  in 
France,  and  that  her  uncles  were  bemnning  io  sleir 
their  iaitls,  and  to  truble  the  hole  realme  ot  France." 
Knox's  Hist.,  p.  308. 

An  expressive  metaphor  ;  as  the  desi^  of  the  tiger, 
cat,  &c.,  before  springing  on  its  prey,  is  indicateif  by 
the  wagging  of  its  tail. 

3.  To  steir  the  tymej  to  lay  hold  on  the 
opportunity,  q.  to  lose  no  time  in  fulfilling 
what  one  has  in  view. 

"  Inplismen,  —  sieinff   this    divisioun    among 
nobilitie  of  Scotland,  they  t^eirecf  thair  tyme." 
cottie's  Cron.,  p.  431. 

Perhaps  from  Steer,  Stcir^  to  stir;  But  one  sense  of 
A.-S.  siir-an,  is  corripere ;  q.,  "snatched"  or  **laid 
hold  of  the  proper  season." 

[Steir,  «.  Stir,  commotion,  &c. ;  on  steir^ 
astir,  Barbour,  vii.  344.     V.  Steer.] 

STEI%  pret.  v.  Sir  Tristrcm,  p.  172.  V. 
Stoit. 

[To  STEKE,  r.  a.  and  M.  To  shut,  &c.  V. 
Steik.] 


the 

Pits- 


[Stekand,  part,  pr.  Stabbing,  part.  pa. 
itekit^  stabbed,  Barbour,  xiii.  70,  x.  684.] 

Stekill,  a.  1.  A  latch  for  fastening  u 
door. 

Allace,  quod  scho,  quhat  sail  I  do  ? 
And  oure  doure  hes  na  stekill. 

PeUis  to  the  Play,  st  22. 

2.  Vulgarly  used  for  the  trigger  of  a  musket, 
S. 

**  U  the  shot  went  off,  the  presumption  is,  that  the 
off-going  of  the  shot  mi^Iit  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
siickle  [trigger]  its  being  ruiHed  or  touched  by  the 
pannePs  sh«iulder,  or  some  part  of  his  cloaths  ;  and  so 
the  shot  not  necessarily  ascribable  to  the  panneFs 
•Hedged  designedly  firing  at  the  defunct.'*  Maclaurin's 
Criiii.  Cases,  p.  27. 

A.^.  sticcel,  Teut.  sttkel,  Belg.  steekel,  aculeus, 
stimulus,  from  stek-en,  Su.-G.  sticka,  pungere;  also, 
figere. 

To  STELL,  Steil,  Stile,  r.  a.  1.  To  place, 
to  set ;  to  plant,  to  mount. 

Off  hewyn  temyr  in  haist  he  gert  thaiiu  tak 

Syllys  off  ayk,  and  a  stark  barren  niak, 

At  a  foyr  frount,  fast  in  the  forest  syil, 

A  fnll  gret  strenth,  ntihar  that  puqiost  to  biiL    . 

SUtlut  thaim  fast  till  treis  that  growand  was. 

Wallace,  ix.  831,  MS. 

The  Lord  Canibel  syne  hynt  it  by  the  bar, 
Heich  in  Cngmor  he  maid  it  for  to  stand, 
Steild  on  a  stayne  for  honour  off  Irbiml. 

Jbid.  viL  868,  Ma 

This,  in  editions,  is  changed  to  still. 

To  stile  or  stell  cannons,  to  plant  them. 

'*  The  earl  Marischal  at  i^tonehaven  had  stiled  his 
cartows  and  ordnance  just  in  their  faces." — "They 
stiled  cannons  on  ilk  ane  of  their  mounts  for  pursuit  of 
the  castell."    Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  17*2.  215. 

They  stelVd  their  cannons  on  the  lieiglit. 
And  8how*r*d  their  shot  down  in  the  how. 

Minstrelsy  Bonier,  ill  223. 

*'  The  batterie  was  laid  to  the  castle,  and  [it  iras] 
blaidit  partlie — with  the  cannoncs  that  war  ntelled  vpon 
the  steiple  headis."    Pitscottie's  Cron.,  p.  490. 

2.  To  set,  to  point,  to  fix  ;  as,  7b  stell  a  gnn^ 
to  point  it«  to  take  aim  ;  //iV  een  tear  ateWd 
in  hia  heady  his  eyes  wei*e  fi.xed,  he  did  not 
move  them ;  Loth. 

3.  To  fix,  to  make  film  or  stable.  **  Stell  your 
feet,  fix  your  feet  so  as  not  to  fall  *'  (Gall. 
Enc.),  or  rather  not  to  be  in  danger  of 
falling. 

4.  To  put ;  used  in  a  forensic  sense. 

Stelling  to  the  home,  putting  to  the  horn,  declaring 
one  a  rebel. 

"  The  maist  part  of  all  billis,  ii^arrants,  and  chargis, 
hes  ben  deliverit  and  directit  to  oflFiciaris  of  arms  quha 
hes  execut  thamc,  quhilk  hes  not  only  bein  very  hurt- 
full  and  prejudicial  to  all  his  Majesty  s  leigis,  in  draw- 
ing in  question  diverse  and  sundrie  of  the  chargis  and 
executions  maid  be  the  said  ofBciaris  of  arms,  and  by 
stelling  of  sundrie  persouns  to  the  home  maist  privclie 
and  wrangiislie  ;  hot  also,  and  to  our  particular  inter* 
est."    Act  Sederunt,  9th  Nov.  1596. 

Belg.  stetl-en,  Su.-G.  slaell'a,  to  place,  to  put. 
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Stell,  Still,  Stoll,  «.     1.  *«A  prop,  a 
8opport.     The  atell  o*  the  stael^  the  stick 
wliicb  pn)ps  the  stack;**  Gall.  EiicvcL 
Tent,  tieii-em,  soggerere,  sappetlitAre. 

2.  StelU^  the  indentatioiw  made  in  ice  for 
keeping  the  feet  steady  in  curling^  Dumfr.; 
sjrnon.  Ilackt. 

3.  A  covert,  a  shelter ;  a  small  enclosure  for 
sheep  or  cattle,  S. 

"The  stock  land  has  been  ranch  improved  of 
lata,  by  drmtntng  the  wet  and  marshy  grounds  ;  by 
planting  clamps  of  tirs,  for  MrlU  to  siieltcr  the  flocks 
m  storms ;  and  by  inclosing  some  part  <»f  the  lands 
eontigttotis  to  the  farm  houses,  for  hay  to  the  sheep 
in  severe  winters  and  springs. "  P.  Oxnam,  Roxburgha. 
Statist  Ace,  zi.  326. 

^Tmth  maun  own  that  monie  a  tod, — 

In  fanld  or  titll  nae  lainbie  worriitl. 
Then  sfT,  leg-bail,  directlie  hurried. 

Rev,  J.  McoTs  Poems,  U.  90. 

This  enclosure  is  meant  for  sheep,  especially  during 
the  nights  of  winter,  generally  of  a  circular  form, 
nnaller  in  size,  but  with  higher  walls  than  a  fold,  S.  A. 
They  now  begin  to  cover  them  for  greater  warmth. 

Sometimes  the  composite  word  n/ttlter-sttll,  is  used ; 
denoting  either  an  enclosure  of  stone,  or  a  small  plant- 
ing. A  ^orting-dtU  is  one  into  which  sheep  are  cfrivcn 
lor  being  separated  from  each  other.  It  is  generally 
\  eonstructed  so  as  to  contain  some  interior  divisions. 
SicamK  delle^  locus  tutus,  Kilian. 

4.  A  deep  pool,  in  a  river,  where  salmon  lie, 
and  nets  for  catching  them  are  phiced. 
Aid  ttelly  a  place  appropriated  of  old  for 
salmon-fishing. 

**  Anent  the  fisching  of  the  aid  stell  in  the  water  of 
Tweitle,  clamyt  be  the  abbot  &  oonnent  of  Ounferme- 
lyne,  the  lordis  ordanis  that  knaulage  be  takin  be  ane 
inqnisicionne  of  the  best  &  wirthiest,  th  it  best  knnwis 
whiether  the  said  abbot  &  convent  solil,  be  resoune  of 
thair  aid  charteris  &  infeftimcntis,  haue  the  bale 
fisching  of  the  old  iiteU,  or  hot  a  [i.e.,  one]  dracht  in  the 
water  callit  the  old  sieti.*'  Act.  Dom.  Cone,  A.  1478, 
p.  24. 

'*  Lsthem  standing  inft.ft  in  a  part  of  the  barony  and 
abbacy  of  Kinloss  with  five  steii  salmon  fishings  in  the 
river  of  Findhom  ; — the  said  Sir  James  has  niu(*.h  dam- 
nified and  impaired  his  fishings,  by  buiMing  a  new  town 
Bear  to  the  said  eleiU,  which  are  deep  ponis,  fiools,  and 
ditches  in  the  river,  where  the  Siilnion  haunting  are 
taken  in  nets  spread  beneath  them.'*  Fount.  Dec. 
SnppL,  iv.  660.     V.  Stkll-net. 

Strll-net,  Still-kbt,  9,  A  net  stretched 
oat  by  stakes  into,  and  sometimes  quite 
across,  the  channel  of  a  river,  S.  This  net 
is  much  used  in  Sohvay  Frith.  The  fishes 
are  caught  in  it  hy  the  neck. 

**  A  stUi  aW  has  been  tried  on  the  lake  with  some 
•access,  bnt  not  enough  to  defray  the  ex|>enco  of 
attemlance.'*  P.  Strachur,  Argylcs.  Statist.  Ace., 
iv.  557. 

This  is  called  Mell-fiAing, 

**  There  is  belonging  to  the  public  good  of  Dingwall, 
a  9Ull  salmon  fishery  on  Conan,  or  a  fishery  on  that 
part  of  the  river  into  which  the  sea  flows."  P.  Ding- 
wall, Ross,  Statist.  Ace.,  iii.  4. 


"  Culbnlen  has  on  his  projierty  what  is  called  a  vtrlU 
iahinq.**     P.  Petty,  Invcrn.  Ibid.,  p.  29. 

It  is  also  written  Slale-Jinhing,  q.  v.  From  Tfut. 
atelt-fH,  8u.-Q.  ittaeil-a,  to  place,  the  nets  being  fixed 
by  means  of  stakes.  L.  B.  etUeliut,  pali  in  fluvio  fixi 
ad  sustinendum  rete  eisdem  annexum  in  pincium 
captu ram.— i^/a/aria,  id.  Fr.  tMeUier  &  tMaUt ; 
Carpentier,  SuppK,  Du  Cange. 

This  is  idso  called  a  SUnt'Het,  S.  B.  as  being  extended 
and  fixed  by  stakes. 

Stell-Siiot,  a,  A  shot  taken  by  one  who 
rests  his  gun  on  some  object  for  greater 
accuracy  of  aim,  S. 

STELL,  adj.     Steep,  Stirlings. 

Dan.  iiiril,  steep,  en  ttteil  L'fip/)et  a  steep  rock,  t^eil- 
heid,  steepness  ;  A.-S.  ttifll,  scans»io,  *ifyi-itn,  scandere, 
whence,  says  Lye,  our  Mit/ie,  scansile  ;  8u.-G.  itel,  prae- 
ruptas ;  Alem.  and  Germ.  tUeii,  id.  ;  Teut.  dAy/,  prac- 
ceps,  ateyl'en,  erigere,  elware. 

To  STELL,  V.  a.     To  distil. 

"As  it  apperis  the  victuall  salbe  skant  this  pre- 
sent yeir ;  and  vnderstanding  that  thair  is  ane  grcit 
qunntitic  of  malt  consumit  in  the  haill  partis  of  this 
realms  be  making  of  aquauitie,  quhilk  is  ane  greit 
occasioun  of  the  derth  within  the  saniin  ; — That  na 
maner  of  persoiie  within  burgho  or  land,  nor  vthoris 
quhatsumeuir,  mak,  brew,  nor  utrll  ony  aquauitie  fra 
tne  first  day  of  December  approchcand  quhill  the  first 
day  of  October,"  &c.  AcU  Ja.  VI.,  1579,  Kd.  1814 
p.  174. 

Stell,  «.    A  still,  S. 
Stellar,  s.    A  distiller. 

"That  na  maner  uf  p^rsonc  [as  above] — vndir  the 
pane  of  confiscatioun  of  the  said  anuavitie,  and  broking 
of  the  haill  lowmes  of  the  makaris,  brcwaris  and 
s<c/ arM  thairof."    Ibid. 

To  Stilt  is  used  as  E.  v.  by  abbreviation  from  Distil, 

STELL  AGE.  s.      The  ground  on  wliich  a 
market  is  held. 

"  The  two  merk  lands  of  Clean  &  Comeat,  compre- 
hemling  the  Steitage,  &  Croft  of  land  wit)i  the  yanl  & 
pertinents  lying  near  the  Church  of  Penningham  ;  and 
all  and  whole  another  Utellatje,  &  another  piece  of 
ground,"  &c.     Earl  of  Galloway *s  Title  Decils. 

From  L.  R  ttatlatj-ium,  the  money  paid  for  a  stall, 
used  in  an  oblique  sense.  Stallage,  in  the  E.  law, 
denotes  either  the  right  of  erecting  stalls  in  fairs,  or 
the  price  paid  for  it. 

STELLFITCH,   Siellvitcii,   adj.      Dry, 

coarse ;  applied  tu  flax  or  grain  that  grows 

very  rank,  Fife. 

Teut.  stael,  stele,  caulis,  stipes  herbae,  whence  the 
E.  synon.  stalk, 

STELLIF YIT,  part.  pa.  Converted  into  a 
star ;  Lat.  atella  and  Jro. 

0  Venus  clere,  of  goddis  ^eUifyit, 

To  quhom  I  yelde  homage  and  sacrifice. 

Fro  this  day  forth  your  grace  ))e  niagniryit  f 

King's  iiuair,  it  33. 

STELLIONATE,  *.  A  forensic  tci-m  ap- 
plied to  crimes  of  fraud,  which  are  not 
siKJcified  in  our  common  law. 

**  »Stellionate,   from   sttllio,   a  serpent  of    the  most 
crafty  kind,  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  L.  30,  c.  10,  is  a  term 
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used  in  the  Roman  law,  to  <lenotc  all  such  crimes, 
where  fraud  or  craft  is  nn  ingreiliciit,  as  have  no  si)c- 
eial  name  to  distinmiiali  tlic^m  by.     It  is  chiefly  ap- 

2 lied,  hoth  by  the  Koniaii  law  and  that  of  Scotland, 
>  eonveyances  of  the  same  ri^ht  grantc<l  by  the 
proprietor  to  different  disix>uce8.  Erak.  Inst.  B.  iv. 
T.  4,  sec  79. 

*' There  is  not  a  1)ea^t  again,"  savs  Pliny,  "more 
•pightfall  to  mankind,  and  envious  of  our  conminditiv, 
insomuch  as  the  word  Strlllo  is  growne  to  bo  a  rc- 
pTuachfull  terme  among  us."  Holland  has  this  marginal 
note;  ** Sielliomtius  crime,  as  much  as  cousenage,  or 
cony  catching." 

[STELLS,  s.  pi.    V;  under  Stell.] 

STEM,  «.  The  utmost  extent  of  nnv  tliiiij::. 
One  i»  said  to  be  at  one's  stem  in  a  journey, 
when  it  is  not  meant  to  go  any  further, 
Loth. 

A«-S.  aiemme,  the  fixing  of  time  and  place,  the  an- 
Booncing  of  anything  as  to  be  done  at  a  certain  time ; 
Sa.-G.  alannm-a,  Maemn-a,  to  fix  a  day ;  Staemma  en 
iUsig,  to  charge  one  against  a  particular  day.  Hence 
JaetUnathuiaemma,  the  day  api>ointed  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  nuptials. 

[Stem M AND,  par^  pr.  Steering  in  one  direc- 
tion, holding  a  stnii^^ht  course,  Barbour,  v. 
25,  Skeat's  Ed.     Dan.  stemnie,  to  attune.] 

STEM,  8.  The  name  given  in  Caithn.  to  a 
sort  of  enclosure  made  with  stones  on  the 
side  of  a  river,  into  which  salmon  are  driven. 

"  So  they  bring  down  the  net  softly  and  warily  to 
the  mouth  of  an  enclosure,  which  they  call  a  St^m,  into 
which  the  fishes  are  driven,  nbere  the  fishers,  standing 
with  this  larger  net,  otben  take  a  lesser  net,  and  going 
therewith  into  the  Stem,  catch  the  fishes  so  enclosed, 
that  scarce  one  can  escape ;  for  up  the  water  they 
cannot  run,  because  of  the  larger  net,  and  neither  down 
oui  they  so,  because  of  the  Stem,  or  stones  laid  together 
m  form  of  a  wall.'*    Brand's  Orkn..  p.  151. 

This  is  evidtrntly  a  word  of  Northern  origin.  As 
8u.-G.  IsL  utaemma  signifies,  in  general,  to  stop  the 
motion  of  any  thing  in  a  fluid  state,  it  has  been  origin- 
ally  used  in  regard  to  water.  Thus  it  is  applied  to  the 
obstruction  of  the  water  of  a  milL      Na  aaemU  vt  the 

Juam  ;  Si  obstruatur  aquae  molendini.  Leg.  Sueth.  ap. 
hre. 

Isl.  fiatmma  vatn,  to  stop  the  course  of  water  by 
works  for  the  use  of  mills  and  fishponds.  Hence, 
•ays  Verelius,  staemna,  piscina,  a  fishpond.  He  expL 
it  by  Sw.  ^^nkdam,  as  its  synonyme. 

*  To  STEM,  r.  a.  To  stanch,  used  rather  dif- 
ferently from  the  v.  in  E. ;  as,  to  stem  bliidcj 

S. 
Sn.-G.  ttaemm-a  bloden,  to  stanch  blood. 

STEMIXG.  Stemtno,  s.  The  cloth  now 
called  famine  or  taniinv. 

"  Item,  ane  pair  [of  hois]  of  qnhite  ^emyng  cuttit  out 
on  quhite  taffatis."    Inventories,  A.  1539,  p.  45. 

**  Item,  ane  dule  gowne  of  furring  and  the  body  of 
Btemnnff, — Item,  ane  cloik  of  blak  tftemhtfj  garnisit  on 
the  i(»irbreist  with  jeunettis,  and  the  honl  of  the  same 
and  nathing  in  the  rest."    Ibid.,  A.  1561,  p.  130-31. 

Fr.  etiamine,  Teut.  rtomDne^  Ital.  ntamagna,  L.  B. 
jtaminea,  id. 

Perhaps  the  cloth,  which  now  l)ears  this  name,  was 
originally  of  goat's  hair.      For  Kilian  expl.  ^Unnijne,  | 


eilicinm  :  and  as  O.  Fr.  ednm  is  8\'non.  with  entalm, 
Cotgr.  gives  the  phrase,  Boite  tfentain  as  dci  oting 
**the  great-heardc(f,  and  long-hometl  wild  goat.  Ibex. 
Wonted,  horn-ever,  must  have  been  early  substituttnl. 
For  Dn  Cange  gives  a  variety  of  authorities  for  the 
term  in  this  sense.  Even  so  early  as  the  sixth  century, 
in  the  life  of  Odilo,  we  find  the  expression,  l.anca 
Teste  qnam  vulgo  Mamiuiam  vocant,  &c.  In  Diet. 
Trev.,  mention  is  made  of  silk  taniina.     It  seems  to 

I       have  received  its  name  from  O.  Fr.  entalm.  Mod.  Fr.. 

•  efurm,  m'hich  Cot^r.  defines,  **finc  woollen  (or  linnen) 
yame,  thread,  or  woofc.*'  Both  this  word,  and  eatam- 
me.  the  Fr.  term  for  our  temmhtg,  are  detluceil  from 
LaL  liamen,  flax  prepared  for  spinning ;  threoil ;  also 
cloth  in  the  loom.  L.  B.  titamium,  expl.  bv  Du  Cange 
as  the  same  with  Fr.  tMamine,  whence  K.  tamintf,  8. 
iemmimij, 

STEMPLE,  8.  A  plutf ;  a  term  used  by  the 
miners  in  Leadhillsy  which  seems  merely  a 
corn  of  Stapple^  id.  q.  v. 

[To  STEN^,  r.  II.  To  stride,  bound,  Clydes., 
Banffs.     V.  Stexd.] 

[STENCH,  adj.  Strong,  finn,  true,  Banffs.; 
£•  8ianch^ 

To  STEXOH,  r.  a.  1.  To  stop,  stay,  or 
call  off  a  dog  from  pursuing  cattle  or  sheep, 
Dumfr.  \ 

This  is  merely  E.  Stanch  used  in  a  peculiar  sense. 
The  immediate  origin  is  Fr.  estanchfr,  to  stof^.     This 
Seems  to  have  been  formetl  from  Ital.  tttatjn-l^re,  id. 
Stiemhelm  refers  to  old  Goth,  statjua,  cohibeie,  t\s  t^^fjt 
ndicolterm. 

2.  To  satisfy  with  food,  Clydes.,  Banffs.     The 

£.  r.  is  sometimes  written  Stenc/i,     This  is 

obviously  the  same  r.,  used  as  signifying 

that  the  craving  of  the  stomach  is  stopped. 

[Stexcu,  s.     Satisfaction  ;  a  surfeit,  Banffs.] 

STENCIIEL,  Stanciiel,  Stexchex,  «.  An 
iron  bar  for  a  window,  Ettr.  For.,  Ijoth.  [V. 
Staxssouk.] 

**St*9ncheh,   ttanchiona,  iron   bars   for  securing  a 
window;"  GL  Antiq. 

To  STEND,  Stex,  v.  n.  1.  To  leap,  to 
spring,  to  move  with  elastic  force,  S. 

Things  have  taken  sic  a  turn 

Will  gar  our  vile  oppressors  Mtt^nff  like  flaes. 
And  skulk  in  hidliugs  on  the  hether  braes. 

Rauuajf^s  Poems,  iL  88. 

*'  Tq  titnd,  in  common  use,  signifies  to  stride,^  01. 
GompL,  p.  374.  But  this  does  not  accurately  express 
the  ulea. 

2.  Metaph.  to  rise  to  elevation;  applied  to 
the  mind. 

Whose  fancy  can  sne  tow'ring  atend. 
Thy  merits  a'  to  trace  T 

namsajf's  WorU,  I  119. 

Fr.  taiend-re,  ItaL  stend-ere,  to  extend.    Lat.  extend- 


^ 


ere. 


Stexd,  Stex,  *.      1.    A  leap,  a  spring,  [a 
stride],  S. 

Bot  fra  the  hon  on  fer  did  him  expye 
Sa  grym  of  chere  stalkand  sa  bustuously, 


^ 
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For  fnv  Uie^  fttert  abak,  ami  furth  can  awak 
The  duke  Nipheus  wjrde  a|}Oun  his  bak, 
And  bnk  awa^  with  the  carta  to  the  Rchore, 
WHh  tiemdU  lell,  and  monj  bray  and  aoore. 

J>oug.  Virgil,  838,  31. 

It  M  •onetiiiMt  written  Sien^  iw  it  is  generally  pro- 
noBDoed. 

Ane  takes  a  aUn  across  the  foggy  fur. 
Wi' ncklen  foroe.- 

Vavidaan's  SeatOM,  p.  25. 

2.  Sometimes;  a  long  step  or  stridci  a  leap  on 
one  foot,  S.    Rudd. 

[Stendin,  Stennin,  adj.  Bounding,  stridiiig; 
energetic  in  walking,  Clydes.] 

Stexdlixo,  Stennijj,  s.  The  act  of  leaping 
or  suringing  with  great  force ;  [taking  long 
striaes,  8.] 

*'  It  Tas  nme  celeat  recreation  to  behald  ther  lycht 
lopenei  jnlmoanding,  alemllintj  Ixikuart  &  forduart." 
CompL  8.,  p.  102. 

STENDEiRIS,  •.  pL    Standards. 

'*  Four  dtmitrit  of  fedderis  for  the  toppis  of  beddis.'* 
laTentorioa,  A.  1578,  p.  238. 

[To  STENGLE,  r.  a.  To  enclose,  to  close 
in,  Shetl.] 

[STENGY,  Staino,  «.  The  mast  of  a  boat, 
Shetl.    Dan.  and  Su.-G.  aUmg^  a  pole.] 

3TENL0CII,  Stexlock,  *.  An  overgrown 
seath  or  coal-fish,  Dunbartons.,  West.  Isl. 

*'  They  [the  inhahttants  of  Islay]  catch  a  number  of 
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Henloek,  eomniooly  called  pichtich  mdr,  i.e.,  gieat 
•athe  [r.  eeath]  fish,  off  the  point  of  the  Rinns  of  UUy, 
where  the  streara  is  very  violent ;  and  they  freqaeutfy 


ran  over  with  caisoea  of  them  to  the  opposite  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  sell  them  under  the  name  of  wild  salmon. 
braddam^/akk.*'    Agr.  Sonr.  of  the  Hcbrid.,  p.  631. 

STENNERS,  s.pL  Gravel  or  small  stones 
on  the  margin  of  a  river,  Ayrs.,  Clydes. 
V.  Stannbrs. 

To  STESTNIS,  v.  a.    To  sprain,  East  Loth. 
Stennis^  s.    a  sprain,  E.  and-  M.  Loth. 

Most  nrobably  from  A.-S.  stm-iau,  impingere,  al- 
lidera,  obtandere,  whence  E.  to  Slttn ;  as  primarily 
denoting  the  shock  produced  by  striking  against  a 
■tone  or  other  hard  substance.  Isl.  aimi-r,  however, 
•ignifies  stift  non  facile  flexilis ;  and  stinn-az,  obdur- 
escere  ;  O.  Aadr,  Haldorson.  It  seems  exactly  uy- 
Bon.  with  the  term  used  in  the  north  of  S.  to  Slungff, 
•ignifying  to  aprain  slightly. 

STENNYNG,  Stexixo,  «.  A  species  of 
fine  woollen  cloth  anciently  worn  in  Scot- 
land. 


<« 


28  August  1561,  the  Provest,  Baillics,  and  Conn- 
Hie,— Ofdanie  Lonke  Wilsoun  Thesaurer  to  deliver  to 
every  one  of  the  twelfe  servands,— als  mekle  blak  tftenH- 
Jfna,  as  will  be  every  ane  of  thamc  ane  pair  of  hoisc, 
*  ?^*5f  ?^**'  ^*™  *  Wack  bonot  again  the  tyme 
^  the  IWumphe.''  Regist.  Counc.  Edin.,  Keith's 
Hist,  p.  189. 

We 

rooU- 


This  U  perhaps  only  a  variety  of  Stcming,  q.  v. 
find  not  only  Fr.  ettaim,  but  estaia  used  for  fine  w( 


en  cloth  ;  Cotfr.,  Roquefort ;  and  L.  B.  utanum,  which 
Du  Caoge  expl.  by  Fr.  eatamine, 

[To  STENSH,  ».  a,  and  «.  To  stop,  desist, 
Shetl.    V.  Stexcu.] 

To  STENT,  Sxixt,  v.  a.  1.  To  stretch,  to 
extend,  to  straiten.  A  cord  is  said  to  be 
sCtntit^  when  straitened;  stents  at  full 
stretch,  S. 

His  ost  all  thar  arestyt  hv. 
And  gert  a  tent  sone  atentit  be  ; 
And  gert  hyr  gang  in  hoNtily. 

Barbour,  xvl  282,  MH. 

On  athyr  halflf  the  watre  of  Wer 

Gert  ^ent  thair  pailyownyH,  als  uer 
As  thar  befor  ateatgl  war  that 

Ibid,  xix.  515,  MS. 

2.  To  restrain,  to  confine,  S. 

Xever  did  he  ateut 

Us  in  our  thriving  with  a  racket  rent 

Ratnaay'a  Poetna.  iL  90. 

3.  To  erect ;  improperly,  in  allusion  to  the 
mode  of  erecting  a  tent. 

— Than  to  hiji  freynd  the  sernice  funeral 
With  obsequies  to  do  for  corpis  absent, 
And  in  my  memonr  vp  ane  tombe  to  stent. 

Doug.  ViryU,  282,  43. 

It  is  certainly  allied  to  Fr.  estend-re,  Ital.  atend- 
ere,  from  Lat.  exteml-ere,  as  Rudd.  observes.  But 
it  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  Su.-G.  atinna  is  used 
in  a  similar  sense ;  atinna  aeyel,  the  sail  when  ex* 
tended  by  the  force  of  the  wind ;  from  atinn,  rigidus, 
robuatua,  Ihre.    Hence, 

Stent,  Stextit,  adj.  Stretched  out  to  the 
utmost,  fully  extended,  S. 

Ned  Shuter,  wi'  his  crabtree  keut, 

Fell'd  down  for  Leezy  drew. 
Until  her  apron  wtm  sae  atentf 

The  strings  in  taigets  (lew.— 

Davidaon'a  Secuona,  p.  120. 

Stext-net,  «.  A  net  stretched  out  and  fish- 
ed by  means  of  stakes  or  otherwise,  S.B. 

— "That  he  had  no  instructions  whatever  to  mark 
any  thing  upon  the  plan  that  did  not  appear  evident 
CO  the  croond,  except  as  to  the  place  where  a  atent-net 
was  said  tu  have  been  fixed,  a  cruive-dike  once  placed, 
and  such  other  thincs  as  are  engrossed  in  the  letter 
produced."  State,  Leslie  of  Powis,  v.  Fraser  of 
Fraserfield,  p.  39. 

"No  nets  can  be  counted  atent-nela,  unless  they  cross 
the  water."    Ibid.  p.  78. 

To  STENT,  V.  II.  To  stop,  to  cease,  S.  the 
same  with  the  E.  r.  a.  stint. 

I  the  require  suffir  me  to  assay 

With  my  retinew  and  thir  handis  tway 

The  first  dangere  in  batal,  or  I  stent. 

Doug.  Virga,  981,  98. 
I  wan  the  vogue,  1  Rhaesns  fell'd 

An'  his  knabbe  in  his  tent ; 
Syne  took  his  coach,  an'  milk-white  sialgn, 
Ere  ever  I  wad  atent. 

Puema  in  the  Buchan  Dialect,  p.  25. 

O.  Sw.  atgnt-a,  Isl.  atutU-a,  abbreviare ;  West-Goth. 
atgnta  vp,  religare. 

To  STENT,  r.  a.  1.  To  assess,  to  tax  at  a 
certain  rate,  S. 

"  Then  they  began  to  stent  the  King's  lieges  within 
the  shire  of  Aiiigus.    Southesk  asked  by  what  authority 
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th«v  were  thus  atenling  the  King's  lieges?"     Spald- 
ing^s  Tronblea,  L  105. 

—''And  then,  be  the  gude  discretions  of  the 
taidis  ProTests.  &e.  to  taxe  and  tient  the  haille  in- 
babitMites  within  the  Parochin — to  sik  ouklie  charge 
and  eontribution,  as  sail  be  thocht  expedient  and 
•uiBeient  to  austeine  the  saidis  pure  peopill.  '*  Acts  Ja. 
VI..  Pari.  6.  &  74.  Murray. 

Tmm  L.B.  eatend-ert^  aestimare,  appretiare  ;  a  term 
common  in  the  K  law.  Fr.  ttiwd-re,  id.  Par  mesines 
las  Junmrs  soient  les  terres  estendues  k  la  Tery  valuee. 
Da  Cange.  vo  BxttHdert.    V.  the  s. 

Stent,  Stant,  «.     1.  A  valuation  of  property, 
in  order  to  taxation;  also,  taxation,  a  tax,  S. 

**Becaas  his  rentis  and  treasour  wes  nocht  sufficient 
to  sustene  the  samyu  (as  he  vsit)  he  desyrit  ane  eeneral 
<teR<  to  be  tane  throw  the  realme  of  ilk  person  efter  his 
iaculte."  BeUend.  Cron.,  B.  v.  c.  6.  Petiit  etmum  agi, 
Boeth. 

L.B.  exC€ii<-a,  aestimatio.  O.E.  and  S.  extent,  V. 
Cowel.    Henoe  the  juridical  phrase,  Lands  of  old  extaiL 

"The  rentall  k  valour  of  lands  hes  bin  taxeil  and 
liqnidat  to  ane  certaine  sum  of  silver,  conforrae  to  the 
profites  and  dewties«  quhilk  the  lands  paid  at  that 
time  [about  the  year  1280],  quhilk  is  called  the  auld  & 
first  exUtd, — Ane  Tther  taxation  and  extent  was  maid 
in  the  time  of  peace,  as  the  former  extent^  conforme  to 
the  profites  augmented ; — quhilk  therefore  is  called  the 
mem  or  second  extent,"  Skene,  Verb.  Sign.  vo.  ExtenL 
V.  also  Erskine's  Instit,  B.  ii.  T.  6.  s.  31. 

Thus  Ueni  is  merely  the  oorr.  of  extent, 

"The  nobill  Gladus  (that  recoverit  his  realme) 
deajrrit  neuir  tteni  oi  thaym  for  na  maner  of  chargis 
that  he  sustenit  aganis  his  ennymes ;  knawyng  weil 
how  odius  it  was  to  the  pepyl  to  seik  ony  new  exac- 
fJMiM  on  thaym."    Bellend.  ubi  sup. 

^'SteiU^  the  tax,  or  proportion  of  it,  pavable  by  a 
Burgh  or  Incorporation,"  S.  Rudd.  It  is  also  used  to 
denote  the  proportion  paid  by  individuals. 

**  When  necessary,  they  voluntarily  assess  themselves 
in  tuch  sums  as  the  support  of  the  poor  requires, 
thereby  wisely  preventing  a  general  stent,**  P.  Irvine, 
Am.  Statist.  Ace.*,  vii.  179. 

.    The  term  had  been  used  in  the  same  sense  in  O.  E. 
'*8t€nte.  Taxacio.  StentytL   Taxatus.**   Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  A  task,  S.  Htnt^  E. 

*'  Scot,  ttent,  i.e.,  a  piece  of  work  to  be  performed 
in  a  determined  time,*' Rudd. 

The  fsssknu  how  this  stant  to  do  maist  habiU 
Herk  at  schort  wordis,  that  point  I  mII  you  say. 

Douff,  Virnil,  103,  4a 

Their  dent  was  mair  than  they  coa'd  well  make  oat 
And  whan  they  faird,  their  backs  thev  soundly  rout. 

Aos^s  iielenore,  p.  49. 

It  seems  questionable,  whether  the  word  in  this 
sense,  is  not  rather  allied  to  Su.-Q.  stynt-a,  V. 
Stent,  v.  n. 

3.  The  apertarc  for  receiving  a  bar  or  bolt. 

A  loklate  bar  was  drawyn  ourthourth  the  dnr, 
Bot  thai  mycht  nocht  it  brek  out  of  the  waw. 
Wallace  was  grewyt  qnheu  he  sic  tary  saw. 
Sumpart  amowet,  wraithly  till  it  he  wt* ut, 
Be  forss  off  hamlis  he  mint  out  of  the  sUnt; 
Thre  yerde  off  breide  al&s  off  the  w»U  puld  out 

WaUace,  iv.  238,  Ma 

This  perhaps  signifies  the  aperture  in  the  wall,  which 
reoeivea  or  conjined  the  bar.     But  Editions  read. 

By  force  ef  band  it  raised  out  of  the  sprtnt, 

V.  Sprkkt. 
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Stkxter«  Stentour,  9.  The  same  vith 
Sientmaater. 

— "It  wes  ansuerit  that  this  oonucntioun  had  no 
pouer  nor  auctoritie  to  mak  ony  suche  impositioun. 
nor  to  nominat  stentourU  to  that  effect ;  and  that  it 
wes  aganis  his  .Majesties  command— to  raise  ony 
taxatioun,  bot  onlie  to  vrge  a  voluntair  coutributioun.^ 
Acts  Ja.  VI.,  16*21,  Eil.  1814,  p.  500. 

Stentmaster,  «.  The  person  appointed  to 
fix  the  quota  of  any  kind  of  dntv  payable 
by  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  or  parish,  S. 

**  To  the  end  these  impositions,  warranted  by  publio 
authority,  may  be^ec^uaUy  laid  on,  the  Lords  declare* 
that  they  will  from  time  to  time  numinat  one  advocate 
and  one  wryter  to  the  signet,  for  each  quarter  of  the 
town,  to  meet  with  the  ^entmoMers,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Magistrates."  Act  Sederunt,  23 
Feb.,  1687. 

This  term  is  analogous  to  L.  B.  Ejriniwr,  aestimator 
publicus,  cujus  munus  est  res  haereditarixM  inter 
comparticipcs  aestimare  et  partiri ;  Du  Cange. 

Stent-roll,  «.    The  cess-rolI|  S. 

"At  the  end  of  the  yeir,  that  the  taxation  and 
stent-rofl  may  be  alwayes  maid  of  new.**  Acta  Ja. 
VI.,  1579,  c.  74,  Murray. 

To  STENYE,  t;.  a.  To  sting.  *«  Conscience 
steni/iea  if  he  steil ; "  61.  Sibb. 

STEP-BAIRN,  #.    A  step-child,  S. 

**My  fatherV  nuking  a  atep-haim  o'  me,  mother, 
and  has  gi'en  Charlie  a*  the  outcome  frae  the  till.** 
The  Entail,  i.  240. 

STEP  IN  AGE.    Advanced  in  years. 

This  aid  hasard  caryia  oner  fludui  hole 
Snretis  and  figuris  m  his  ime  hewit  bote. 
All  thocht  he  eildit  was,  or  atep  in  age, 
Ab  fery  and  sis  swipper  sk  oiie  page. 

Doi*j.  Virgil,  17S»  58l 

This  phrase  mav  be  analogous  to  what  we  now 
use,  jMift  his  t/rand  climacteric.  For  as  the  £.  word, 
originally  refers  to  the  ascent  of  a  ladder,  from  Gr. 
KXtiioKnip,  scalae  mdos,  secondarily,  annus  transilis ; 
Teut.  stap  is  rendered  climacter,  scslae,  (Kilian),  as 
synon.  with  sporte,  leder-Mporte,  Hence  Germ,  ttajif' 
en,  Uapp-en,  scandere,  ascendere. 

STEPPE,  i.    A  stave.    V.  Stap. 

STER,  Stare.  The  termination  of  various 
names  of  trades,  as  Baxater^  Webster^  &c. 
V.  Broustare. 

This  termination  in  Germ,  also  forms  one  a.  from 
another ;  as  achttster,  a  shoemaker,  from  scAu,  a  ahoe^ 
hanuUcTt  a  field -mouse,  from  hamm,  ager.  V.  Waeh« 
ter,  ProL  Sect.  6.  In  like  manner,  our  term  bangater 
is  formed  from  bang,  maltster  from  malt,  &c. 

Somner  derives  this  termination  from  A.-S.  sifor- 
an,  regerc,  gubemare ;  as  denoting  power,  or  tiie 
authority  of  a  master  over  others.  V.  Lex.  Sax.  vo. 
Sleoran, 

STER.  A  termination  of  many  names  of 
places  in  Caithness. 

'*  The  names  of  places  here  seem  to  be  either  Danish* 
Icelandic,  or  Norwegian.  Many  of  them  eml  in  ater,  m 
contraction  of  atader,  (that  is  to  say,  a  stead  of  houoeOv 
a  station  or  habitation.)  Thus  CTlb^tr,  proi»erly  IKo^- 
•ter,  aither  from  its  being  of  old  a  place  infested  with 
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w^hcM,  or  from  a  peraon  called  Wolf — haYing  poisessed 
it**    P.  Wick,  SUtist  Aoc..  x.  39. 

**8iert  which  signifies  an  estate,  is  the  tenntnating 
finable  of  an  immense  number  of  the  names  of  places 
m  Outbness  and  elsewhere. — BrabsUr  is  the  estate  or 
MMsession  of  Brah."     P.  Canisbay,  lbid.»  viii.  162, 

^'Ifisay  names  of  places — terminate  in  9eter,  which 
implies  a  dwellins  or  place  of  resort;  thus  Brintui' 
arlfTr— eomiptcd  from  Briiuiaaeter,  the  duelling  of 
Brinda.  A  considerable  number  end  in  ster  and  bUier, 
M  Swaraster,  Mvratier,  Symbisifr,  Fladabhfter,  Kirka- 
Htler,  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  names  at 
fffssent  supposed  to  end  in  sier,  are  abbreviations  from 
Mfer.  It  is  true,  that  many  of  the  places  which  at 
present  retain  the  termination  of  /leter,  are  such  as  are 
mtuated  near  commons,  and  may  therefore  be  supposed 
to  have  been  more  recently  cultivated  ;  while  most  of 
^o  places,  whose  names  end  in  tter  are  on  the  sea- 
aoas^  and  exhibit  marks  of  a  more  ancient  origin. 
Both,  however,  imply  settlement  or  dwelling-places.*' 
Zetland  IsL,  i  137. 

•  **  In  the  ancient  Shetland  language,  the  green  pas- 
tnraffe  attached  to  a  dwelling  was  named  a  Setter  or 
Aoler."    Uibbart*s  ShetL  Isl.,  p.  427,  N. 

IsL  sfoer,  8n.-0.  $iarr,  denote  long  grass  ;  Isl.  tiord, 
8w.  ttar,  graiiien,  locus  gramine  consitus,  Verel. ;  q.  a 
it  place  for  residence. 

STER,  Stebe,  «.  The  helm.  V.Stere,v.  1. 

[STERAPy  ••    A  stirrup ;  pi.  sterapisy  Bar- 
boor,  iii.  llSy  xii.  51.     A.-S.  stfrdp.^ 

8TERDE,  Stebdt,  adj.  Strong,  stout,  E. 
iiurdtfi 

The  tuelf  mskis  sue  end  of  all  the  were  but  dout. 
Throw  the  slaucbter  of  Tumus  sterde  and  stout 

Douff.  VirgU,  12,  52L 
.IsL  sfyrt^  rigidus. 

To  STERE,  Ster,  Steer,  Steir,  t;.  a.  and  n. 
1.  To  stir,  S.  9Uer. 

Quha  standis  welle,  he  suld  nocht  $tere. 

WpntowH,  viiL  40.  21 

AftV  nocht.  brader,  hot  hald  us  still, 
TQl  we  hail  hard  quhat  be  his  will 
^  Lf»d»av,  SLP.JL,  iL  118. 

Bat  &t  did  Ajaz  a' thb  time  f 

E'en  he  like  idle  tike ; 
He  sUert  na'  sin  Sigeis's  hill. 

Bat  sUpt  ahint  the  dyke. 

Foau  in  the  Buekan  DiaUei,  p.  22. 

S.  To  govern,  to  rule. 

^This  myehty  gay  Lyoun, 

Hay  signifv  a  priuce  or  emperour— 
Qnhilk  suld  be  walkr^fe,  gyd,  and  govimour 
Of  his  peple,  and  takis  na  lawbour 
To  rewll,  nor  tteir  the  land,  nor  justice  keip. 

iffMryaose,  Bannatyn^  Poetns,  p.  129. 

A.-S.  Mieor^n,  Biyr4an,  Teut  ^tirr-eti,  8n.-G.  tiyr-a, 
id.  Hofvoa  HyreUen  of  et  land,  to  govern  the  state. 
Hmict  qf  tijfrig,  who  cannot  be  managed.  Moc8.-G. 
lAband*  vtOunbti,  vivens  lascive,  Lnk.  16.  13. 

Stere,  Ster,  Steer,  Steir,  Steraoe, 
Sterixo,  «.  I.  Stir,  motion,  commotion, 
S. 

On  ttert,  in  a  state  of  commotion,  astir,  S.  atUtr, 

Bot  principally  the  tty  vnsilly  Dido-  - 
Uicht  not  rerrane,  nor  satuify  hir  consate, 
Bot  ardentlie  behaldis  al  on  Mtere, 

Doug,  Virga^  85,  63. 


Ilk  iowch  of  wynd,  and  eaery  whisper  now. 
And  alkln  sierage  affrayit,  and  causit  grow. 

Doug,  Virgil,  63,  7. 

Awounderit  of  this  aierage,  and  the  preis, 
Say  me,  virgins,  sayd  Eiiee,  or  thou  ceis, 
Qtthat  menis  sic  confluence  on  this  wattir  syde  f 

Dwg,  Virgil,  174, 24. 

2.  Government,  management,  direction. 

Sturtin  study  has  the  atert  dystroyand  our  sport. 

Doug,  VirgU,  238.  a,  21. 

Thlr  twa  the  land  had  in  stering. 

Barbour,  ix.  610,  MS. 

3.  The  helm. 

Thir  takyll,  ayris,  and  thar  »ter. 
Thai  hude  all  on  the  samyn  maner. 

Barbour,  iv.  374.  Ma 

Himself  as  skippare  hyut  the  atere  on  hand 

Doug.  Vinjil,  183,  23. 

A.-S.  steor,  Su.-G.  sfgre^  Alem.  itiur-a,  Isl.  stiom, 
id.  ffubemaculum  navis  ;  hence  E.  Jttern,  the  back  part 
of  the  ship  where  the  helm  is  fixed. 

Stekx^d, part, pr.  1.  Active,  stirring,  lively, 
mettlesome. 

Apoun  ane  sterand  stede  of  Trace  he  sat. 

Doug.  Virgil,  275,  27. 

[2.  Steering,  Barbour,  v.  25,  MS.] 

[STERIS,  Sterxis,  #.  pL  Stars,  Barbour, 
iv.  675,  711.  Isl.  stjarfia^  Dan.  stiertiej  a 
star.] 

STERK,  adj.     Strong,  hardy,  E.  and  S.  stark. 

8chyr  Eduuard  callyt  off  Camauerane, 
— Wes  the  aterkasl  man  off  ane, . 
That  men  mycht  [se]  in  ony  cnntr^ 

Barbour,  iv.  72,  BIS. 

IsL  Blerk'Ur,  Franc,  itarc.  Germ,  tfark,  validus, 
lobustus. 

I  take  notice  of  the  word,  merely  to  observe  that 
this  does  not  seem  the  primary  meaning.  7*he  only 
sense  of  A.-S.  stearc,  Merc,  is  rigid,  hard,  severe. 
Wachter  gives  this  as  also  the  primary  sense  of  the 
Oerm.  word ;  which,  after  Stiler,  he  with  the  highest 
probability  deduces  from  starr-en,  ngcre,  indurare,  q. 
ttarrig.  It  may  be  added  that  Mocs.-G.  staurknith, 
arescit,  drieth  up,  Mark  ix.  18,  seems  to  have  the  same 
origin.  V.  Stake,  above.  It  retains  this  sense  in  R. 
Glouc.  Chron.,  p.  393.  When  it  is  said  that  Robert 
Courthose  had  to  pledge  Normandy  to  his  brother 
William  Rufus,  for  the  loan  of  an  hundred  thousand 
marks ;  the  author  speaka  of  the  terms  as  hard — 

And  borwede  of  hym  thervppe  an  hondred  thousand  marc. 
To  wend  wyth  to  the  holy  loud,  k  that  was  somdel  stare, 

'*Hard,  severe,'*  GI. 

STERK,  *.    A  hullock.    V.  Stirk. 

STERLING,  s.  The  name  of  a  river-fish, 
Aberd.     V.  Dowbreck. 

STERMAN-FEE,  #.  The  wages  of  a  steers- 
man. "To  pay  VI j  sh.  of  sterman/ee;^ 
Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  16. 

STERN,  Sterne,  s.  A  star;  also,  a  grain. 
V.  Starn. 

Stern  o'  the  ee.  The  pupil  of  the  eye, 
Ettr.  For. 
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This  11  a  Tent,  idiom.  Sierrt  dtr  oogke,  papilla, 
Aoiesocttli.  It  certainly  conveys  a  more  natural  idea 
than  Sa.-G.  ofgen^ten,  id. — miaai  diceres  laptUam  ocuIi» 
the  tmall  §ione  of  the  eye.  Ihre  conjectures  with  great 
prohability  that  the  Su.-G.  term  was  formerly  oegna$' 
hen,  quasi  lucidnm  oculi.  Tliis  would  exactly  corres- 
pond, with  another  Scottish  designation  of  this  most 
delicate  and  useful  part  of  our  frame,  the  Sheen  o*  the 
IBs,  S.B.,  q.  V. 

[Sternie,  adj^  Starry,  Lyndsay,  Test.  Sq. 
Meldrum,  L  1784.] 

SxERNYT,  part.  adj.    Starred,  starry. 

—The  rwyfl  God  of  slepe  gan  slyde 
Forth  of  the  aUrmyt  heuyn  by  n}-chtis  tyde. 

J)0Mg,  VirgU,  156»  80. 

To  STERT,  V.  n.  To  start,  [to  startle],  S.  B. 
This  is  one  of  the  old  forms  of  the  £.  v. 
SUriy  pret.  started. 

FhM  this  was  sayd,  fkom  the  hie  sets  he  alert, — 

IImL,  202^  10. 

Stert,  s.    a  leap,  a  spring;  [a  surprise]|  S. 

In  the  gap 

With  haisty  Hat  amya  the  fyre  ha  lap. 

IbO.,  250, 11. 
V.  Start,  #. 

Stertlik,  Stertlino,  adj.  1.  A  term 
used  to  denote  the  restlessness  of  cattle 
from  the  bite  of  the  cleg  or  gad-fly,  "  Ma 
kye  are  aw  Bfertlin  the  day,  that  I  canna 
keep  them  i*  the  park ;  ^  S. 

2.  Applied  to  females  who  have  not  lost  hopes 
of  the  connubial  state;  a.s,  ''She  has  na  gPen 
owre  her  «ferf /tn  fits  yet,  the  great  gowk  she 
is  I"  S. 

Stertlin,  «•  Applied  to  cattle  and  to  females 
as  above ;  **  Sne  may  gie  owre  her  stertlin; 
for  ahe'll  die  the  death  of  Jinkam's  [Jen- 
kin's]  hen.'' 

To  STERUE,  Stert,  v.  n.  To  die ;  pret. 
9tar/. 

Mor  sail  I  desyr  hyr  frendschip  to  rewrue, 
Fra  this  day  furth  than  euir  befor  did  I, 
In  fer  off  wer,  quhethir  I  leiff  or  slertte. 

Wallaoi,  vl  40,  UB^ 

Amydwart  the  mell^ 

Beddy  to  *ter/h\B  hors  furth  steris  he. 

Dovg,  Virgil,  391,  36. 

I  Infe  that  flour  abufe  all  other  thing, 
And  wold  bene  he,  that  to  hir  worschipping 
Mycht  ought  availe,  be  him  that  star/ on  rude, 
And  nowthir  spare  for  trauaile,  lyf,  nor  gude. 

AiHg*s  Quair,  It.  16. 

Chaucer,  id.    Belg.  tferv-en,  Oenn.  ttetf-en,  id. 

To  Steruen,  17.  a.    To  kill. 

FoTgiue  an  this,  and  schapith  remedye. 
To  sauen  me  of  your  benigne  grace, 
Or  do  me  sterutn  furthwith  io  this  n1ac(*. 

Kings  i^uair,  iii.  29. 

A.-S.  $teorf-an.  Germ,  aferb-en,  occidere,  interficere. 
facere  nt  moriatnr ;  A.-S.  »tcor/a,  caedes. 

STEUCn  (gutt.),  8.  Same  with  Stew,  q.  v.; 
but  generally  applied  to  a  foul  smell  or 
stenchi  Clydes.] 


[To  Steucu,  v.  n.    To  cause  a  stench,  to 
smell  foul,  ibid.] 

STEUEN,  •.    Expl.  <Miour,  or  time." 

No  say  nought  what  thou  ses, 
Bot  hold  astow  art  hende. 

And  hele ; 
Lay  it  al  under  hende. 
To  $ttten  gif  thai  it  stele. 

Sir  Triatrem,  p.  170. 

The  term  seems  properly  to  signify  judgment,  jiidi- 
eial  trial,  as  synon.  with  Stewgn,  Tlius  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  is,  *'  If  they  place  it  in  judgment,"  Le.,  if 
they  make  any  judicial  or  strict  inquiry.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  phrase  used  both  by  S.  and  E.  writers,  muel 
9tevin,  denotes  a  time  not  fixed,  in  allusion  to  the  de- 
termination of  a  dag  of  law,  or  of  trial. 

Quhen  cup  is  full,  then  hold  it  evin  ; 
For  man  may  meit  at  unaet  ttevin, 
Thocht  moontanis  never  mcits. 

Montgomerie,  AfS  Chron.  &  P„  iil  G04.- 

We  may  chance  to  meete  with  Robin  Hood. 
Here  at  some  utiaett  ateven. 

Percj^a  Retiquea,  i.  70l 
V.  Stewtx. 

STEUG,  Stewo,  #.     1.  A  thorn,  a  prickle, 

or  any. thing  shaqt-pointed,  S.  B.  s}'non. 

stobf  sprig.  . 

This  seems  the  primary  sense  ;  in  which  it  is  allied 
to  Germ,  atich,  punctum,  ictus ;  aiech^en,  A. -8.  aiic-an, 
pungere,  cuspide  fodere, ,  confotlere ;  as  Wachter 
observes  of  tne  v.  ;  Incipit  a  puncto,  et  desinit  in 
Tttlnere. 

2.  A  rusty  dart,  Aberd. ;  [a  spike,  Ayrs.] 

This  doughty  lad  he  was  resolv'd 

Wi'  me  his  fate  to  trv, 
Wi*  poi:ton'd  atewga  o*  Uercules ; 

But  'las  I  his  bleed  wis  fey. 

Poema  in  the  Buchan  Dialect,  p.  & 

[3.  A  stab,  a  prick ;  as,  "  He  gae  me  a  Heug 
wi*  a  roosty  nail/'  Ayrs.] 

4.  Obliquely,  a  hasty  stitch  with  a  needle,  a 
slight  and  coarse  sewing,  S.  B. 

The  idea  evidently  siigcosted  is,  that  this  sense  hae 
originated  from  tho  use  of  a  coarse  instrument  in  place 
of  a  needle  ;  as  small  pins  of  wood  were  formerly  used, 
instead  of  buttons,  for  fastening  an  undcr-waist-coai. 
Hence, 

To  Steuo,  V.  a.    [1.  To  stab,  to  prick,  Ayrs.] 

2.  To    stitch,  to  sew  sliglitly  and  coarsely, 
S.  B. 

[STEUIN,  $.  and  v.    V.  Stevex.] 

STEUIN,  Steven,  $.     1.  The  voice. 

— Streckand  vp  my  handis  towart  heuin, 
My  orison  I  made  with  deuote  ateuin, 

Doug.  VirgU,  73,  9ft. 

Oft  by  Sibyllis  sawis  he  tonys  his  ateuin, 

ibid.,  Prot.,  169,  29. 

The  wortl  is  still  use<l  in  this  sense,  S.  R 

Quo*  Jean,  My  alcven,  Sir,  is  blunted  sair. 
And  singing  frae  ms  frighted  atf  with  care. 

Itosa^a  lielenore,  p.  117. 

2.  Sound,  a  note. 

The  clamour  of  the  men  and  trumpin  afrwin 
Oan  springing  vp  on  hicht  vnto  tho  heuin. 

Dmtg.  Virgil,  367,  41. 
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The  stilling  changei  diuen  9Uuvhhm»  Dyne. 

/6mI.,  408,  M. 

Aevron.  a  load  noiM,  A.  Bor.,  Oroee. 
M0M.-U.  tUbnOf  A.-S.  jf4;/iK,  if^eii,  vox. 


[STEUT,  s.  1.  Anything  long  and  pointed, 
or  large  and  sharp  edged,  BanfFs. 

tm  A  big  stupid  person,  ibid. 

Sieutai  is  Another  and  more  common  form ;  bat  as  a 
•Ly  it  is  the  intensive  form  of  Sttut,] 

(To  Steut,  V.  n.  To  go  about  in  a  silly  or 
stupid  manner,  ibid.J 

STEVEL,  adj.  Firm,  substantial,  not  flum- 
mery ;  as,  ^  stevel  brose  ;^  Perths. 

To  STEVEL,  V.  n.  To  stagger  into  a  place 
into  which  one  ought  not  to  go ;  to  walk  as 
one  who  at  every  step  is  on  the  point  of 
stumbling,  Roxb.  Loth.    Y.  Stavie. 

**  At  the  lannge,  I  stevelfU  backe,  and  lowten  downe, 
■et  mat  nebb  to  ane  gell  in  the  dor."  Hogg's  Winter 
lklee,iL41.    V.  SrAn'E. 

Stbten,  SteuiN|  i.  The  stem  or  prow  of  a 
■hip. 

The  TVoisnis  frakkia  oaer  the  flude, — 
There  steuvnnjfs  stowrsnd  fast  throw  the  salt  Csme. 

J>oug.  VirgU,  14,  14. 

**P]rora,  the  sfetyn  of  the  ship,  or  the  fore-castle." 
WedderK  Vocab.,  p.  22. 

Radd.  mentions  S.  ttettn  as  synon.  with  Belg. 
sCweii,  roetrnm  navis,  s^frf,  prora.  Without  sufficient 
reason  he  Tiews  this  and  the  preceding  t.  as  originally 
the  same.  IsL  tiofn  signifies  caudex,  stipes,  stiips; 
and  jta/M,  prora;  which  Seren.  deduces  trom  ato/Ha, 
JDohoari  '  A.-S.  tilf/n,  also  signifies  prora.  Ihre  views 
IsL  dt^fp  tabula,  asser,  as  the  origin ;  yo.  Stamm, 


To  Steven,  Steuin,  v.  a.  To  direct  the 
course  of  a  ship  towards  a  certain  point,  by 
turning  the  prow  towards  it;  proras  sen 
rostrum  obvertere,  Rudd; 

To  tarn  there  ooorse  he  gsn  his  feris  command, 
And  jfcMin  thars  schippis  to  the  samin  land. 

Jhug.  Virgil,  206,  27. 

IsL    §te/n-^    proram    aliquo    dirigere;   Ihre,    to. 
JSiaemma,  p.  757. 

STEW,  Stewb,  Steuch,  #.     1.  Vapour,  S. 

On  athir  half  thai  war  sa  stsd. 
For  the  rycht  gret  heyt  that  thai  had. 
For  fechtTn,  and  for  aonnys  bet, 
That  all  tnair  flewhe  of  awate  wen  wale. 
And  sic  a  giew  raiss  out  of  tbafm  then, 
Off  anedtng  bath  of  hons  and  men. 
And  ofl  potrdyr ;  that  sic  myrknes 
la  till  the  syr  abowjiie  thaim  wes. 
That  it  wes  wondrt  for  to  se. 

Barhour,  xL  S14,  MS. 

2.  Smoke,  S. 

All  Secill  trymblys  quaking  with  sue  rerd, 
And  ouglie  atew  ouerquhelmys  heuin  and  erd. 

Doug.  Virgil,  88,  4. 

— -—The  henynnlA  hie  did  waxin  dirk, 
lauolttit  with  the  neky  atewit  mirk. 

nnd,,  887,  82L 

'*They  tnke  the  anlde  man  Walter  Mill,  and  cruellie 
Wat  him :  althocht  fra  that  fyre  rais  sic  ano  aiewe. 


aahilk  did  straik  such  sturt  to  thair  stomakis,  that 
tiey  rewit  it  ever  efter."   H.  Charteris'  Pref.  Lyndsay't 
Warkis,  1602,  A.  4,  a. 

[3.  A  foul  smell,  a  stench,  Clydes.;  stench  is 
also  used.] 

4.  Dust ;  [spray ;  synon.,  stour.] 

Bot  thyn  Enea5,  full  bald  vnd'er  scheild. 
With  all  h\n  oi.st  driuis  throw  the  plane  feild ; 
And  with  him  swyftly  bryngis  ouer  the  bent 
Ane  rout  cole  blak  of  the  atno  quhare  he  went 

Doug.  Virgil,  428,  8. 

Stew  is  thus  expl.  by  Grose,  "when  the  air  is  full  of 
dust,  smoke  or  steam,**  A.  Bor. 

'*  Stue,  dust  raised  and  making  an  oflfensive  smell  in 
an  apartment ;  tlie  dust  driftetl  by  the  wind  on  the 
hicfaway  ;*'  UL  Surv.  Moray. 

The  finit  branch  of  this  definition  more  properly 
belongs  to  sense  1. 

Whan  drift  out  owre  the  hiIIock!i  blew. 
Or  roads  w\»  dank,  wi'  blinnin  aUw,— 
I— spankit  aff. 

Tarra£%  Poema,  p.  88. 

5.  Metaph.,  battle,  fight ;  [also,  state  of  com- 
motion, anxiety,  heat,  &c.],  S. 

Rndd.  derives  the  word  immediately  from  Belg. 
jf({/^  polvis,  pulvisculus.  It  seems  more  nearly  allira 
to  Isl.  atyfa,  rapor  in  Taporariis  non  defumatis ;  O. 
Andr.  Rudd.  properly  mentions  E.  attio,  Fr.  eatuve, 
Ital.  atu/a,  hypocaustum,  as  cognates ;  also  Hisp.  Iif/b, 
vapor  calidus  et  densus  qualis  e  balneis  halal 

MiLL-STEW,  »,  The  dust  which  flics  about  a 
mill,  S.     Oerm.  muhhtaub, 

Stewatt,  $.  1 .  **  A  person  in  a  state  of  violent 
perspiration ;  from  Stew^  vapour,"  GI.  Sibb. 
V.  Stuvat. 

[2.  A  stinker,  a  brothel  haunter,  Lyndsay, 
Thrie  Estaitis,  I.  2490.] 

To  STEW,  Stew  on,  v.  n.  To  rain  shghtly, 
to  drizzle,  Aberd. 

This  V.  seems  to  have  been  formed  from  Sttw,  q.  t. 
as  formeriy  signifying  vapour ;  q.  a  rain  so  thin  that  it 
resembles  a  vapour. 

STEWART,  Steward,  #.  1.  ••  In  the  strict 
sense, — a  magistrate  appointed  by  the  king 
over  special  lands  belonging  to  himself, 
having  the  same  proper  jurisdiction  with 
that  of  a  regality ;"  Ersk. 

"Quharsoeuer  he  happynis  to  be  takyn,  that  schir- 
ref,  alewart  or  balye  of  the  regalite  sal  sende  him  to  the 
■chirref  of  the  next  schirrefdome  or  his  balyeis,**  ^ 
Acts  Ja.  I.,  A.  1432,  Ed.  1814,  p.  21. 

2.  The  deputy  of  a  lord  of  regality. 

"  And  gif  he  happynis  to  fle  in  the  regalite  onto  of 
the  rialte,  the  schtrref  sal  certify  the  lorde  of  the  re- 

Slite,  or  his  ateivart  or  balye,  tho  quhilk  sal  nersew 
e  trespassour  in  lik  maner  as  the  scbirref  sal  as  is 
beforsaid.'*    Acts  Ja.  I,  A.  1432,  Ed.  1814,  p.  21. 

*'  The  lord  of  regality  might  appoint  deputies,  called 
ateiearda,  or  bailies,  not  only  dunng  pleasure  or  for  life, 
but  heritable,  who  had,  by  that  deputation,  all  the 
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.  incHlMit  to  the  jurisdiction  maclo  over  in  p^r^ 

rrmim  to  theneelves  mnd  their  heirs."    Ertk.  Inst.  B. 
T.  4, 1 7. 

8.  JSieward  of  Scotland^  a  chief  officer  of  the 

CfOWIK 

**  We  may  here  take  occasion,  from  the  identity  of 
the  name,  to  add  a  few  wonls  concerning  the  office  of 
BUmardf^SeoUamd.  This  officer  was  in  ancient  times 
oi  the  ht^cet  dignity  and  trust ;  for  he  had  not  only 
^o  administration  of  the  crown  revenues,  but  the 
duef  oversight  of  all  the  afTairs  of  the  household,  and 
__  the  privilep  of  the  first  place  in  the  army,  next  to  the 
kinf^  in  the  day  of  battle.  Some  antiquaries  affirm 
that  he  had  the  hereditary  gnarilianship  of  the  king> 
doM  IB  the  sovereign's  absence ;  for  m-hich  reason  he 
was  eallt-d  atewctrd,  or  utedetvurdf  from  ward,  guard iaii- 
•him  an«l  sfrd,  vice,  or  place.  From  this  the  royal 
hoase  of  Stuart  took  its  simame ;  but  the  office  was 
Mwk  on  their  advancement  to  the  crown,  and  has 
■ever  siBoe  been  revived."    Ersk.  ibid.,  §  10. 

Thisdistingnisiied  officer  is  by  our  writers  generally 
denooiinated  ••hiffh  Stewart,"  or  ••stewaid."  V. 
CVawford's  Hist  Fam.  of  Stewart,  p.  4.  6.  9.     Pinker- 

Am»*«  VIm4       i     K. 

SOB  S  MISS.,  L  & 

M.  CseanboB  deduces  the  term  from  A.-S.  stoic,  lo- 
cu»aBd  tmr<  enstos,  a  locornm  cnstodia.  But  A.-S. 
§Umad  ngnifiea  dispensator,  economus  ;  IsL  ittirard-r, 
froBi  tiia,  opB%  and  vardur,   custos,   q.   praefectus 


Stbwaktkie^  #.  I.  A  jurisdiction  over  a 
certain  extent  of  territory,  nearly  the  same 
with  that  of  a  Regality^  S. 

/*For  the  fatBra,  no  sheriflTship  or  ateivartry  (i.e.,  no 
hi^  sheriffihip  or  high  ttewariry)  is  to  be  gi-anted, 
either  heritably,  or  for  life,  or  for  any  term  exceeding 
— ^ysar."    Enk.  Inst,  B.  L  T.  4,  S  II. 


S.  The  territoiy  over  which  the  jurisdiction 
extends,  S. 

'*  Where  bads  were  expressly  erected  by  the  king 
iBto  a  ttewarirf,  the  jurisdiction  annexed  to  them 
■iBst,  without  donht,  have  been  equal  to  a  regality, 
whatever  the  former  lurisdiction  had  been.  Most 
■tewartries  oonsisted  of  small  parcels  of  land,  which 
were  only  parts  of  a  county,  as  Stn&them,  Menteith, 
fte. ;  hat  the  Mewartrj^  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  that  of 
•  ChrkBey  and  Zetland,  make  counties  by  themselves, 
and  therefore  send  each  of  them  a  representative  to 
FkriiaBMnt'*    Brsk.  ibid.,  fi  10. 

STEWLE,  *.  The  foundation  of  a  rick  or 
haystack,  Ettr.  For. ;  from  A.-S.  stol,  Alcin. 
Jlii/y  Tent.  $iaely  sedes;  or  softened  from 
A.-iS.  atatholf  f nndamentum,  basis. 

[STEWRN,  Ste>\trxin,  5.  A  small  quantity, 
a  pinch,  Banffs,     V.  Stouuin.] 

[To  Stewrn,  r.  a.    To  sprinkle,  ibid.] 
STEWYN,  s.    Judgment^  doom. 

Vcngeanes  olT  this  throuch  out  that  kyurik  yeid, 
OraDtrt  wcs  fra  God  in  the  gret  he  wye, 
8a  oraand  he  that  law  suld  be  thair  stnoifn. 
To  falss  Saxonit,  for  thair  fell  jugeinent, 
Ihar  wykkydnes  our  all  the  land  is  weut. 

Wallace,  vU.  232,  1^ 

The  Minstrel  here  relates  the  story  concerning  the 
hangiBg  of  the  Scottish  Barons  at  Ayr.  The  sense  is  ; 
"It  was  the  will  of  <Jod,  that  they  should  be  judged 
Beeofding  to  their  own  law,  or  their  mode  of  dispcnsmg 


law  to  others.*'  The  signification  of  ateu^n  is  deter- 
mined by  the  expression  in  the  following  line,  "  thair 
fell  ittgement" 

Is).  Bte/na,  denotes  a  fixed  time,  statutnm  tempia, 
Ihre.  This  is  the  precise  sense  of  E.  gteven,  as  gives 
l>y  Lye ;  Add.  Jun.  Etym.  va  Stevin,  vox.  The  IsL 
term  also  signifies  a  meeting,  convention  ;  G.  Andr. 
At  times  it  denotes,  in  a  general  sense,  a  meeting  for 
whatever  purpose. 

Sometimes  it  signifies  a  more  solemn  meeting,  that 
which  in  Lat.  is  denominated  eomitia.  Ewtr  heidnu 
menn  hO/do  tha  stefna  JUitmenna,  oe  tolo  thai  rad  ai 
bloto  twtim  monnom  or  hictriom  fiortlungi ;  In  the  mean 
time  the  heathen,  having  held  a  full  meeting,  took 
counsel  that  they  would  sacrifice  two  men  for  every 
province.    Kristnis.,  p.  02. 

It  also  denotes  an  action  at  law,  dica,  O.  Andr. 
A/  thwi  fell  stf/nan  :  Lis  sopita  est,  Kristnis.,  p.  06. 
I^  $tf/ne,  dicam  indico,  dicam  scribo,  accerso. 

Moes.-G.  itau-an,  »toi-an,  sicnify  to  judge ;  Jfaihtaha 
ttauides.  Thou  bast  judged  right,  Luke  vii.  34.  Henco 
stotfflr,  a  judge,  tiauantol,  a  judgment-seat,  and  andas* 
taua,  an  adversary,  one  who  appears  against  another  in 
judgment. 

The  A.-S.  word  denoting  a  fixed  time,  is  ttemne,  to 
which  Su.-G.  »taemma  corresponds  ;  diem  definire,  in 
jus  vocare.  Ihre  views  this  word  as  analogoua  to  Isl. 
tt^na.    V.  Steuex. 

STEY,  adj.    Steep.    V.  Stay. 

[STEYAG,   8.      An    enclosure    for    geese. 

Shell.] 

[To  STEYR,  V.  a.  To  govern,  Barbour,  i. 
38.   V.  Stere.] 

STIBBLE,  s.    Stubble,  S. 

*'Shod  i*  the  craddle,  and  barefoot  on  the  itlWe;*' 
Fereuson's  S.  Prov.,  ^.  28,  '*  spoken  of  those  who  ara 
tenderly  used  in  their  infancy,  and  after  meet  with 
harsher  treatment."    Kelly,  p.  280. 

Stibble-rio,  t.  The  reaper  in  harvest  who 
takes  the  lead,  S. ;  harvest^tord^  £. 

But  StthhU-rig  gat  time  to  rue 

That  he  sae  laid  about  it ; 
Tween  punch  an'  ream  a  tulyie  f;rew, 

Au'  ftercelie  was  dispntit 

Rev.  J,  SieoTM  Poems,  ii.  156. 

Stibblart^  adj.    'VVell-gix)\^ni,  plump,  Aberd. 

A  stibblart  gnrk  wi*  phiz  o'  yellow, 
In  yottthit's  sappy  bmL 

Vkrittmat  Baling,  Ed.  1805. 

Perhaps  q.  fattened  on  the  tttubble, 

I  keot  him  jn^t  a  stif/hfart  lown 
Without  a  shoe.      SliirreJTs  Pocma,  p.  230. 

Stibbler,  8.  1.  One  on  the  harvest-field, 
who  goes  from  one  ridge  to  another,  cutting 
and  gathering  the  handfuls  that  are  left 
bv  the  reapers  in  going  regularly  forward, 
S". 


Not  the  long  'tending  stihler,  at  his  call. 
Not  husbanuman  in  drought  when  rain  < 


descends ; — 
E'er  knew  such  pleastu^  as  this  joyful  swain. 

kamsa/a  Poems,  i.  212. 

2.  A  ludicrous  name  frequently  given  to  a 
Probationer,  as  having  no  settled  charge,  S. 

"  ^Vhat — arc  ye  feared  for,  wi*  your  French  gibberish, 
that  would  make  a  dog  sick  ?  Listen,  ye  stickit  stibbUr, 
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to  what  I  tell  ye,  iMr  ye  uJl  rue  it  whilea  there's  a  lim 
o' ye  hinge  to  aoither.*'    Guy  Manncring,  iii.  127. 

The  name  SiiUbltr  has  been  applied  to  probationers, 
becaoie  of  their  snpposed  resemblance  ;  as  having  no 
flzed  station,  bat  going  from  one  pUce  to  another,  to 
nipply  m'hcre  there  is  necessity. 

8.  A  horse  turned  out,  after  the  harvest  is 
gathered  in,  to  feed  on  the  stnhhle^  S. 

A  eostom  formerly  prevailed  in  S.,  and  has  not 
•Bttiely  gone  into  desuetude  in  some  places,  of  turn* 
ing  out  nortee  loose,  to  feed  among  the  siubble, 
after  harvest.  These  horses  are  denominated  sfi'6- 
Men.  In  former  times  it  was  reckoned  allowable 
for  a  person  to  take  one  of  them,  and  ride  him  for 
m  few  miles,  without  asking  the  leave  of  the  owner, 
«r  pajrin/ir  ^^7  hire.  Hence,  it  is  said,  a  Preacher 
neeivad  this  aengnation,  as  he  might  bo  employed  by 
any  minister  who  needed  bis  assistonce  ;  and,  little  to 
the  credit  of  these  times,  the  slightest  consideration  for 
hia  serTices  waa  nrely  acconntMl  necessary. 


8tibblert»  ••  A  young  fellow,  a  striplings 
Aberd. 

Xy  hraath  begins  to  tail  ;- 

I  was  a  afAMerf  at  the  flaU 
Alora  Gulloden. 

IT.  Beaiii^s  TaltM,  p.  18. 
▼.  Stdblakt. 

To  Stibbleitin,  v.  a.    Applied  to  a  ridge  of 
com  cut  down  before  another,  between  it 
and  the  standing  corui  Roxb. 
Pdrhape  q.  to  mn  or  dry,  on  the  illlhle,    V»  Stibblx. 

Stibblt,  adj.     Covered  with  stubble,  S. 

—O'er  the  aiUMy  plain  thst  niblin  rooks 
In  numbers  sprna,  a  sable  multitudeL 

DatidMtnCs  Seatom,  p.  190. 

To  STICHLE  (gutt.)/».  «.  To  rustle,  to 
cause  a  rustling  sound,  S.    Fissle^  synon. 

Henee  siirhlim^  the  act  of  rustling.  Pinkerton  im- 
properly  renders  it  chirping,  6L  S.  P.  R. 

The  aHMing  of  a  mouse  out  of  presence 
Had  boie  to  me  mair  ugsome  tnan  the  helL 

Palie€  ^Honour,  i.  20. 
—withers  dose. 
While,  siieklan,  whbtles  through  their  nose 
Bow^  In  the  arms  o'  saft  repose. 
The  eldritch  snore. 

J'ickenrs  Poewu,  I7S8;  p.  16SL 

•*StieUm\  omitting  a  sound  like  that  of  snoring ;  ** 
01.  .  This  moat  refer  to  the  sound  caused  by  the 
notioB  of  the  mot  in  the  nostrils. 

STICHLES,  9.  pi.  The  hot  embers  of  the 
fuel  of  a  kiln,  whether  of  peat  or  wood, 
Meams. 

STICIILIE,ad;.  Filled  with  fibres.  *'A 
stiehlie  peat,"  a  peat  haWng  lar^e  vegetable 
roots  interspersed  through  it,  Mearns. 

The  same  with  Slkklie,  q.  t. 

To  STICK,  v.a.    1.  (To  stop],  not  to  be  able 

to  go  on  with ;  as,  *^  Puir  lad,  the  first  time 

he  tried  to  preach,  he  siickit  his  sermon,**  S. 

The  term  b  applied  to  composition,  S. 

Thy  Terses  nice  as  eTcr  nicket, 
llade  me  as  canty  as  a  cricket ; 
I  eigh  to  reply,  lest  1  stick  it 

SamilUm,  Aamsa^a  Poems,  ii  834. 


"  7^  §ikk  any  thing  ;  to  spoil  any  thing  in  the  eze- 
eatioB.'*    Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Oliscrv.,  p.  25. 

**  A  apeech  is  wiiektt  when  the  speaker  is  unable  to  pro- 
eeed;'^Oa]l.  Eae. 

2.  To  bungle,  to  botch.  A  stickit  eoat^  a  coat 
ao  made  as  not  to  fit  the  wearer,  S. 

Apparently  allied  to  Germ.  $Uch-en,  impedire, 
impeoimcBtam  objicere. 

To  Stick,  v.  n.  Let  ihaifiee  stick  in  the  wa*^ 
Give  yourself  no  trouble  about  that  business, 
S.  Prov. 

'*'Oehon,  that  I  should  ever  be  concerned  in  aiding 
and  abetting  an  escape  frae  justice  !  it  will  be  a  shame 
and  disgrace  to  me  and  mine  for  ever. '  '  Hout  tout, 
man,  ie€  thaijiee  Hlch  in  the  mxx','  answered  his  kinsman, 
*  when  tho  dirt's  dry  it  wUl  rub  out.' "  Rob  Roy,  ii. 
218L 

AUndiu  apparently,  to  a  fly  sticking  in  the  fresh 
paint,  or  plaster,  of  a  wall. 

Stick,  «.  [1.  A  stand-still,  a  stop,  a  break- 
down ;  also,  the  act  of  stopping  or  breaking 
down,  Cljdes. 

2.  A  bangle,  a  botch,  ibid.] 

3.  A  temporary  obstacle,  or  impediment. 

"Tkia  mistrvst  will  be  a  grief  and  a  stick,  but  hardly 
a  total  and  final  stop."    Baillie's  Lett.,  u.  190. 
Q.  aooMthing  that  causes  to  stop.    V.  Steik,  v.  2. 


Sticktt,  part,  p€u  Denoting  the  relinquish- 
ment of  any  line  of  life  from  want  of  means 
or  aUlity  to  go  on  with  it,  or  in  consequence 
of  any  other  impediment,  S. 

Dominie  Sampson  is  called  "a  itickii  stibbler,**  be- 
eaosa  ho  gave  up  the  work  of  a  Probationer,  after 
havinc  reecived  license.    V.  Stibblcb. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that,  in  the  French  trans- 
latioa  of  this  work,  the  phrase  siickU  stihbler  is  ren- 
dered pattenr  aascutsini;  as  if  the  translator  had  un- 
derstood iikkU  as  here  equivalent  to  £.  stabbed.  This 
has  affotded  many  a  hcartv  laugh  at  the  expense  of 
the  Fkemih,  in  regard  to  their  ability  to  explain  the 
language  of  that  nation  which  was  once  so  closely 
allied  to  them.  But  it  is  not  so,  at  least  in  the  edition 
of  ISS&E.  There  may  hare  been  an  earlier  edition 
(as  this  is  seven  years  posterior  to  the  publication 
of  the  work  in  Bntain),  or  perhaps  a  different  trans- 
lation, in  which  some  such  error  had  a  place.  But 
here  the  passage  stands  thus  ;  Avez-vous  peur,  grand 
nonce f  This  indeed  is  far  enough  from  giving  the 
;  besides  that  the  question,  Avez-vous  peur,  has 
corresponding  with  it  in  the  original. 


[To  SnCK,  r.  a.  To  prop.]  To  ftick  peate^ 
to  prop  them  by  inserting  sticks  between  the 
rowsy  S. 

♦  [Stick,  s.  1.  A  perch.]  To  fa*  aff  the 
sticks,  to  die;  a  phrase  borrowed  from  a  bird 
when  it  drops  down  in  its  cage,  Fife. 

[2.  A  stake.]  Stick  and  stotcey  an  adverbial 
phrase  equivalent  to,  completely,  altogether. 

Bat  new-light  herds  get  sic  s  cowe, 
fWk  thoognt  tliem  ruin'd  stick-an-stowe. 

Bums,  UL  225. 
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If  air  ftporta  than  these  tlierc  were  a  few. 
Which,  gin  I  ga'e  yon  alick  an*  stow, , 
Wad  Uk  o'er  meikle  time  e*enow. 

Skirr^§  PotfM,  p.  214. 
.  y.  Stab  and  Stow. 

8.  Gane  a*  to  stieta  and  staves^  gone  to  wreck 
or  ruin;  become  bankrupt,  &c. ;  borrowed 
from  the  state  of  a  tub,  when  tlie  hoops  lose 
their  hold,  S. 

*'  I  think  the  story  was,  that  she  had  been  crossed 
in  love  with  some  gentleman,  and  that  she  married  a 
Highland  drover,  or  tacksman,  I  can*t  tell  which,  and 
they  wewf  all  lo  sticl't  and  stare/i,"    Inheritance,  i.  95. 

STICKAMSTAM,  Sticku^istam,  «.  An 
ideal  denomination  of  mpney  of  the  smallest 
kind;  half  a  penny  Scots,  or  the.twenty- 
fourtli  part  of  an  English  penny.  Its  no 
worth  a  stiekatnstam;  a  phrase  used  in  W, 
LtfOth.  to  denote  any  tiling  of  no  value. 

A. -8.  aUccf  signifies  a  part,  a  friction,  something 
broken  off.  Hence  the  adverb  to  wtlccum^  in  frusta, 
fmstatim,  membratim  ;  and  also  the  tcnn  stka,  tftyra, 
used  to  denote  a  brass  coin  which  was  current 
among  the  A« -Saxons.  It  was  thus  denominated,  as 
being  the  tmalleM  money  in  use  among  them,  for  it  is 
Tiewed  as  only  equivalent  to  half  a  farthing.  Thus, 
where  mite  occurs  in  our  version,  the  term  used  in  the 
A.-S.  is  ttjfcas^  Mark  12.  42.  TwetjeH  atycaa,  that  U, 
feorthung  peninges, 

STICKE,  «.     A  piece,  as  of  cloth. 

"  StitkeM  of  silk  great  and  small  peces  all  mesourit 
with  a  Scottis  elnwand."  Inventories,  A.  1561,  p.  267. 
V.  Stkik. 

STICKIE-FINGERED,  adj.  Thievishly  dis- 
posed ;  applied  to  one  to  whose  fingers  the 
property  of  others  is  apt  to  adhere,  Roxb. ; 
Tarry-fingered  synon.,  also  Pickie-Jingered. 

[STICKIN,/>arl.  nr.  Stabbing,  killing ;  used 
also  as  an  adj.^  S. ;  etickin-piece^  that  part  of 
the  neck  of  an  animal  in  which  the  butcher 
plunges  the  knife,  Shetl.] 

SUCKIT,  part.  pa.     Embroidered. 

"Item,  ane  covering  of  blew  taffetie  sticl'it.'*  In- 
Tcntories,  A.  1561,  p.  140. 

This  article  has  a  remarkable  marginal  note,  which 
occurs  more  than  once  in  this  curious  collection  ;  *'  In 
1567  wes  tynt  in  the  K.  [King's]  lodging."  This  refers 
to  the  shocking  fate  of  Henry  Dandy,  in  the  house 
called  A'irl-  of  Fkld,    V.  Stikkit. 

STICKLE,  «.  "Bustle;"  Ayi-s.  Gl.  Surv., 
p.  693. 

Perhaps  from  Teut.  aticl-ent  aggerare,  cumulare ;  or 
softened  from  stick-rot,  refertus,  turgidus.  Isl.  stiak, 
motus,  tumultus ;  tticd'-a,  dcturbare. 

STICKLE,  9.  1.  The  trigger  of  a  gun  or 
pistol,  S.    V.  Stekill. 

2.  The  cahire  or  spars  placed  from  one  side 
of  a  kiln  to  another,  for  supporting  the 
hair-cloth,  or  straw,  on  which  the  grain  is 
laid,  are  called  stickles,  S.B. 


''An  old  man, — near  Elgin — had  been  dryinc  com 
on  one  of- the  old  fashioned  kilns,  in  which  stick/et  and 
hair  cloth  are  used  in  place  of  brick  or  metal ;  and 
having  gone  upon  these  to  turn  the  com,  while  the 
fire  was  going;  the  stirkfts  gave  way,  and  he  wa^  pre- 
cipitated to  the  bottom,  where  he  was  in  an  instant 
autrocated  and  bunit  to  death."  Edin.  Ev.  Cour.  Dec. 
28.  1820. 

Teut.  affghel,  fulcrum  ;  stekel,  staerkel,  sticktl,  acn- 
lens,  stimulus,  from  ttick-tn,  pungere,  figere ;  or  Isl. 
stickill,  tomus,  truncus. 

Stickly,  adj.    A  term  applied  to  soil  which 
is  intermixed  with  stems  of  trees,  Banffs. 

'*  The  third  is  called  a  ttickty  moss,  because  it  is  all 
mixed  with  crops  of  trees,  which,  in  old  time,  had 
pprown  in  that  ground,  or  have  been  accidentally  carried 
into  it."    Surv.  Banffs.,  App.  p.  77. 

Because  they  Mck  or  impede  onc*s  labour. 

[STICKS.    V.  under  Stick.] 

STIEVE,  adj.    Firm,  &c.    V.  Steeve. 

To  Stieve,  r.  a.     To  cram,  to  stuff.      V. 
Steeve. 

[Stievelie,   adv.      Firmly,   S.      V.  under 

Steeve.] 

STIFE,  Stoif,  s.  a  close  sulphureous  smell, 
particularly  that  arising  from  the  burning 
of  drossy  coals,  Tweeda.  In  Dumfr.  it  is 
expl.  *'  the  smell  of  a  chimney  without  fire, 
or  that  which  is  caused  by  the  smoke  of  an 
adjoining  vent." 
O.Fr.  eMowf-tr,  to  stifle,  to  suffocate. 

STIFF-B  ACK,  s.    A  kind  of  game,  Clydes. ; 
the  same  with  JSiceir-  Tree^  q.  v. 

STIFFEN,  Stiffexin,  Stiffing,  s.     The 

name  by  which  starch  is  vulgarly  called, 

because  linens,  &c.  are  stiffened  by  it,  S. 

The  E.  name  has  a  similar  origin. 

'*  Smalts  or  blew  stiffing,  the  pound— x  s."    Rates, 
A.  1611. 
StifftH  is  still  used  in  Angus. 

— Brawest  lasses  us'd  nae  lawn. 

— Stiffen  wasDS  Muglit,  nor  blew 

To  mutches.—  Pijtcr  of  Peebles,  p.  6L 

The  same  analogy  is  found  in  some  of  the  northern 
tongues.  Isl.  stivelsi,  Dan.  stirefse,  Bclg.  Myffet,  id.» 
amylum. 

[To  Stiffen",  v.  a.    To  starch  clothes,  S.] 
STIFFT,  s.     A  duchy.  Germ. 

"  He  ordained  and  left  the  Duke  of  Anhalt  as  Stat- 
houlder ;  not  only  over  the  towne,  but  also  over  the 
whole  siiffi  of  Magdeburg."  Monro's  Exp.,  P.  II.. 
p.  26. 

The  term  originally  and  properly  signifies  a  bishopric. 
Its  primary  form  was  sticht,  from  sticht-en,  struere, 
aedincare.  Ludwi^  observes,  that  this  term  was  u»^ 
to  'denote  the  duchy  of  Bremen,  Ferdcn,  Magdeburg^ 
&c.,  "which  formerly  were  bishopricks,  but  in  the 
time  of  refunnation  were  secularised." 

STfGGY,  s.    A  stile,  or  passage  over  a  wall, 
Shetl. 
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Norw.  Miff,  A  tUir;  UI.  atig,  Sa.-0.  Meg,  fcnului,  a 
flight  of  ftteptf,  from  Mip-a,  to  climb,  to  ascena.  Utiggp 
hM  thas  a  stmiUr  origin  with  £.  SOU,  which  althoagh 
diflfcrently  formed,  ia  from  A.-S.  Migtl,  id.,  the  root 
being  Mig-om,  Moendere  ;  Moes.-Q.  Metg-an^  id. 

STI&IL,  i.     A  clownish  fellow,  Aberd. 

ItL  Mggg-r,  Mper,  difiicilia ;  2,  ferns ;  Mggg-'a^  oU 
fendere,  irritare,  Ugggilrg-r,  immitiii,  auaterus  ;  Sn.-0. 
^jg,  teter,  defonnia.  Proprie  notat  odiodum,  inWanm ; 
Dim.  Mygg,  ngly,  deformed,  diaagnsuable ;  Wolff. 

STIKE,  Stikke,  9.    A  piece ;  pi.  stikkis. 

''Item,  Yii  MikkU  of  t«pessarie  of  antik  werk,  of  the 
the  hiatories  of  Venua,  Palla«,  Hercules,  Mara,  Bachua, 
and  the  moder  of  the  £rd."    Inv.  A.,  1530,  p.  51. 

**  Item,  Yii  tiikkU  of  the  hiatorie  of  Jaaon  that  wan 
the  golden  fleya.*'    Ibid. 

Tent  $tiekt  fmatnm. 

Stiks  Baide.    a  raid  collop.    Y*  Steak 

RAID. 

STIKKIT,  part.  pa.    Embroidered. 

"Item,  twa  MiktU  mattis  to  the  sainyne  bed,  with 
•ne  bowBtar,  and  ane  cod,  with  aue  stikkU  holland 
elaith,  and  ane  acheit  of  fustiane.**    Ibid.,  p.  45. 

Tent,  aficib-en,  pingere,  acu  plumare.  fX'ytv.  i.  notia 
aiffnare,  aut  pictnratia  aigiiis  ornare ;  stick-werck,  opua 
pmmarium,  acn  pictum.  Su.-6.  Mick-a,  acu  pingere : 
jSh  Mkka  Uaedning,  veatia  acu  picta.    V.  StujC,  v. 

STILCH,  •.  •'A  young,  fat,  unwieldy  man  ;** 
Gall.  Enc. ;  perhaps  q.  Stillishf  from  E. 
suit,  adj. 

To  STILE,  V.  a.  To  place,  to  set.  To  stile 
eannonsy  to  plant  them.     V.  Stell,  v. 

STILE,  Style,  b.  A  sparred  gate,  S.  an 
oblique  use  of  the  E.  word. 

It  leema  to  aignify  a  gate,  in  the  following  paaaage — 

Bat  wae  to  that  unlackir  Dight  t 

I*kn  like  to  brake  my  heart  f 
That  night  Achilles  kept  the  Mwle, 

An*  £ed  by  Pans*  dart 
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in  Ma  Buekan  Dialect,  p.  21 


^  STILL,  adj.  This  term  in  S.  often  com- 
bines the  ideas  of  taciturnity,  reservedness, 
and  some  degree  of  moroseness ;  as,  Ile^s  a 
9tUly  dour  ehield. 

To  Still,  v.  n.    To  cease,  to  be  at  rest,  S. 

They've  gotten  a  geet  that  HilU  no  night  nor  day. 

Mots'a  lieUnore,  p.  19. 
Teat.  Germ.-a<if/eji,  aiatere. 

Still-Stand,  9.    A  truce. 

"Pledgee  delivered  lunc  inde,  a  MUl-Mand  or  cea- 
aation  of  armea  waa  concluded  on  by  both  parties,  for 
a  fortnight*8  time.'*    Monro'a  Exped.,  P.  L,  p.  74. 

*'  Here  we  aee  the  use  of  treaty,  and  Milt-siand  (or 
truce)  ordained  of  policy,  that  every  man  may  presse 
to  winne  hia  owne  aymes.*'    Ibid.,  p.  78. 
^  Dan.  etilMand,  Sw.  atiUtiande,  id.     Another  term,  of 
similar  combination,  ia  used  in  the  same  aenae  in  Sw. 
Thia  ia  wapn-hioUa,  q.  the  rest  of  weapons. 

[Still  of  the  Tide.  The  interval  between  ebb 
and  flow,  Shetl.J 


STILL,  adv.  Still  and  ofi,  without  intermis- 
sion, S. 

STILL ATOUR,  e.  An  alembic,  a  vessel  for 
distillation. 

"That  Robert  of  Crechtoune  sail  restore— to  Robert 
Broiss  of  Arth — ane  chandelare  price  ij  s.,  thre  pottis 
price  of  thaim  all  iii  li.,  ane  eiillatour  price  xiij  s.  iiij  d.*' 
Act  Dom.  Cone,  A,  1401.  p.  195. 

£.  atUlaiorg,  id.  ;  Fr.  etiUatoire,  distilling. 

To  STILP,  [Stilpart,  Stilper],  v.  n.  1.  To 
stalk,  to  take  long  steps,  [lifting  the  feet 
high],  S.B. 

*'  I  did  na  care  to  Milp  upo'  my  queeta,  far  fear  o* 
the  briganers."    Journal  from  London,  p.  6. 

Germ.  Motp-em,  caespitare. 

[Stilper  ia  properly  a  frequentative  of  Stilp,  and 
StUtMrt  is  a  stronger  form  implying  noise  or  awkwanU 
ness  in  the  action.] 

Perhaps  from  Isl.  Maul-a,  to  walk  step  for  atep  after 
one.  G.  Andr.,  defining  Melpa,  novitia  puella,  aa^a, 
a  nlaule,  quasi  staulpa,  quae  scilicet  nondum  didicit 
moderare  gressus. 

2.  To  go  on  crutches,  S.B. 

Stilper,  «.  1.  A  stalker;  or  one  who  has 
long  legs,  S.B. 

2.  Stilpera,  pL  crutches ;  also,  two  long  poles, 
with  notches  for  supporting  the  feet,  bv 
means  of  which  one  crosses  a  river  dry-shoci, 
S.B. 

[3.  Awkward  walking,  a  long  striding  walk, 
Banffs.] 
Sn.-G.  Molpe,  a  prop,  a  support,  a  pillar. 

To  STILT,  v.n.     1.  To  go  on  crutches,  S. 

2.  To  halt,  to  cripple,  S. 

It  ia  sometimes  used  metaph.  in  this  sense — 

My  upaviet  Pegasus  will  limp, 

TUl  ance  he's  fairly  bet ; 
And  then  he*U  hilch.  and  ttiltt  and  Jimp, 

And  rin  an  unco  fit 

BuTM,  Ui.  16a 

3.  To  cross  a  river  on  poles,  or  atilpers^  S.  To 
stilt  the  wateTf  Roxb. 

"These  stilts  were  two  branches  of  a  tree,  of  a 
proper  strength,  with  a  cleft  or  email  branch  pre- 
aerved  in  each,  of  a  sufficient  widenesa  to  receive  a 
peraon's  foot,  about  18  or  20  inches  from  the  root  end ; 
npon  which  the  person  being  mounted,  with  a  foot  on 
each  cleft — and  the  top  or  small  end  of  the  stilt  in  each 
hand,  they  stalked  tnrough  the  river  at  the  forda. 
This  they  called  Milting,"    Stat  Ace.,  xv.  157. 

Su.-G.  Mylt-a,  grallis  incedere ;  prob.,  from  Mol^ 
fulcrum,  that  upon  which  any  thing  rests. 

[Stilt,  b.  a  crutch,  a  prop,  a  pole].  Stilt 
of  a  ploughy  the  plougn-tail,  or  handle  of 
a  plough,  S. 

**  Their  ploughs  are  little  and  light,  having  only  one 
Milt,**    Brand's  Orkney,  p.  155. 

"Aratrum,  a  plough.— Stiva,  the  MilW*  Wedder- 
bum*8  Vocab.,  p.  13. 
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SxiLTSy  9.  pL    [Crutches];  also,  poles  used 
for  crossinsr  a  riven 


"  It  is  anequally  divided  by  the  river  [Don],  which 
tha  people  commonly  pass  upon  stilts  ;  which  are  poles 
or  stakes  abont  6  feet  in  Icngtli,  with  a  step  on  one 
aide,  on  which  the  passenger,  raised  about  2  feet  from 
the  pound,  resting  them  against  his  sides  and  arm- 
pita,  and  moving  them  forward  by  each  hand,  totters 
throaf^h."  P.  Iwildrummy,  Aberd.  Statist.  Aoc.,  xviii. 
411. 

In  the  South  of  S.  stilts  of  this  description  are  often 
nade  of  polished  wood ;  the  supports  being  properly 
fixed  in,  and  the  whole  neatly  painted.  Where  a  river 
ia  to  be  crossed,  it  is  common  for  persons,  going  to 
church,  to  carry  them  from  home  on  their  shoulders. 

STIMIKET,  pret.  V.    Belched. 

How  masterlyk  about  yeid  he ! 
He  Uimikti  lyk  a  t^k,  sum  saed. 
A  mirrear  dauos  rnicht  na  mau  see. 

Dunbar,  Meutland  Poems,  p.  96. 

q.  tiomaehed,  from  stomach. 

[STIMMAy  9.  Strength,  power,  ability, 
ShetL] 

To  STIMMER,  r.  n.  To  go  about  in  a  con- 
fused manner,  S.B.,  perhaps  the  same  with 
Stammer  J  or  a  deriv.  from  Sti/me^  v.,  q.  v. 

STIMPART,  #.  1.  "  The  eighth  part  of  a 
Winchester  bushel,**  Gl;  Burns. 

A  heapit  stimpart.  Ill  reserve  ane 
Laid  by  for  you. 

Bums,  ill  144. 

[2.  A  stimpart  of  meal  was  the  fourth  part  of  a 
peck;  sjnon,  forpety  lippie^  Ayrs. 

8.  A  stinwart  of  land  was  as  much  as  would 
^eld  the  fourth  part  of  a  peck  of  flax-seed, 
ibid. 

4.  A  stimpart  shearer  was  the  rating  of  a 
young  person  who  could  do  only  half  of  the 
usual  work,  i.e.,  a  fourth  part  of  a  rid^e ; 
a  thearer*B  work  being  half  a  ridge.  Syiion. 
Hibbler,  ibid.] 

STING,  Steino,  8.    1.  A  pole,  S. 

Wallas  that  steing  tuk  wp  in  till  his  hand. 

WaUaee,  ii  41,  Ma 
In  Ter.  33,  fasteing  occurs,  Perth  Ed.     In  MS.  it  is 
msMng.    But  the  term  is  still  onintelligible. 

And  als  be  wss  a  sport  he  tuk  in  hand  ; 
He  bar  a  sasleing  m  a  boustooa  poillo  ; 
On  his  braid  bak  of  ony  wald  he  thoille, 
Bot  for  a  grot,  als  fast  as  he  mycbt  draw. 

It  ia  evident  that  the  sasteing  denotes  the  same  in- 
strument afterwards  simply  called  a  steing. 

Sum  straik  with  stings  ;  snm  godderit  stanis, 
Sum  fled  and  weil  escheuit. 

Chr.  Kirk,  at.  15.    Chron.  S.  P.,  il  363. 

Then  forth  came  Duncan  on  the  morrow. 
As  he  had  been  to  ride  on  »n-nnn 
With  a  long  sting,  which  he  did  borrow, 
To  chase  the  meir  away. 

WatsoiCs  CoU.,  L  43. 
L.  cn/orrow, 

*'  As  Scottish  sag  signifies  a  water-bucket,  this  may 
refer  to  the  pole  used  for  carrying  it.    The  following 
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definition  might  seem  to  throw  light  en  this  singular 
term.  *  So,  or  soa,  m  tub  with  two  ears  to  carry  on  a 
tioHg,'  Ray's  ColL  of  North  Country  Words.  The 
term  was  moat  probably  pronounced  sag-steing ;  as  a, 
'  in  our  old  writci's,  must  often  have  beeu  sounded  at." 
The  Bruce,  and  Wallace,  ii.  365. 

A.-S.  ttgng,  steng,  sudes,  vectis,  clava;  probably  from 
sHing-an,  pungere,  because  commonly  sharp-pointed,  and 
as  KudtL  observes,  "frequently  made  use  of  for  goads 
and  water-poles."  Isl.  statiga,  Su.-Q.  staeng,  fustia, 
pertica. 

2.  Used  to  denote  a  pike  or  s^iear. 

Mezentitts  the  gryni,  apoun  ane  spere, 
0  heich  stinq  or  stoun;  of  the  fir  tre. 
The  blak  fyre  blesi;i  of  reik  inswakkis  he. 

Doug.  Virgil,  295,  43. 

And  dang  thame  doun  with  pikkis  and  poyntit  sUngis. 

Ibid.  I  20. 

^Thair  was  na  sic  bataill : 

Bot  thair  wes  daylie  skiriiikihing, 
Quhair  men  of  annui  brak  nionie  sting, 

Lgndsa^s  Sfiuyer  Meldram,  15J4,  A.  iv.  b. 

He  stall  away  thair  stings  baith  clalr. 

Quhair  is  my  speir,  says  Sym  the  knicht 

Eoergrten,  ii  177. 
IbL  itang,  siting,  hasta. 

3.  A  instrument  for  thatching,  S. 

Hence,  or  from  stang,  is  fonued  Stangril,  id.  (|.  ▼. 

"The  roof  is  first  covered  with  divots — laid  on, 
overlapping  like  slate,'  with  that  end  only  exposed 
which  hath  received  a  knead  or  glassing  by  the  first 
entry  of  the  paring  spade ;  when  after  standing  one 
year,  the  thatch,  in  small  handfuls,  twisted  together 
at  top,  is  thrust  into  holes  previously  made  obliquelv 
upwards  in  the  divots  by  an  iron-shod,  dovetailed- 
pointed  hand  instrument,  called  a  i*fing,  bv  which  lioth 
operations  are  performed  in  alternation.  Notes  to 
Pennecuik's  Descr.  Twecdd.,  p.  88. 

4.  The  mast  of  a  vessel,  Shetl.  Su.-G.  ttaang^ 
is  used  in  the  same  sense ;  stor^siaangen^ 
the  main  top-mast,  &c. 

5.  The  pole  used  for  shoving  a  boat  from  the 
beach,  &c.,  S. 

To  Sting,  v.  a.  1.  [To  pusli,  thrust];  as,  to 
sting  a  boat^  to  push  it  fonvard,  or  <icross 
a  river  by  means  of  a  pole,  S.  A.|  Perths. 

2.  To  thatch,  to  fix  on  thatch  by  means  of  a 
sting^  S. 

Stino  and  Ling.  1.  [Lit.  pole  and  rope] ; 
the  use  of  a  pole  anaa  rope,  as  in  the  man- 
agement of  horses  and  cattle. 

Then  did  she  halt  lang  in  despair. 
Withdraw  her  to  a  place,  even  where 
She  thought  there  snould  be  least  repair. 

And  that  uane  should  come  near  her. 
— By  sting  and  ling  they  did  up-bang  her. 

And  bare  her  down  between  them 
To  Duncan*s  bum,  and  there,  but  dread, 
They  lelt  her,  and  came  hame  good  speed. 

Alare  0/ Colli ngtoun,  Watson's  Coll,,  i.  48. 

Le.,  They  forced  her  to  rise  by  using  both  a  pole  and 
a  rope. 

2.  To  carry  sting  and  ling,  to  carry  with  a 
long  pole,  resting  011  the  shoulders  of  two 
persons ;  as  dray-men  carry  a  barrel  of  beer, 
S. 
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On  Tuyaday  the  tent  of  Apryle,  the  held  of  wit 
Secretare  landit  in  the  nyght  at  Leyth  wharo  he 
laned  till  the  niome,  and  waa  borne  op  with  box 
workmen  with  Bting  and  Una,  and  Mr.  Robert  Maitland 
haalding  np  his  heid ;  and  when  they  had  put  him  in 
ait  the  caatell  yeat,  ilk  aue  of  the  workmen  gat  iii  ah. 
which  they  reoeavit  f^dginglie,  hoping  to  have  gottin 
mair  for  their  labonns."    Biuinat.  Journal,  p.  190. 


8.  To  carry  offtting  and  ling^  to  do  so  entirelyi 
m'holly,  S.  61.  Sil>b. ;  also,  by  force,  S. 

As  9tm<f  denotes  a  pole,  Ung  has  been  snppoocd  to 
■ignify  quick  motion ;  or  as  expressing  the  relative 
■itoation  of  the  bearer,  as  they  move  in  a  (titf,  the  one 
following  the  other.    V.  Lino. 

**  I  was  at  my  mother  to  get  her  awa*  tiinn  and  ling 
9ir  the  red.coats  cam  np ;  but  I  might  as  wcel  hae  tried 
to  drive  our  auld  fore>a-hand  ox  without  the  goacL" 
•Tales  of  my  Landlord,  iii.  10. 

**  There  was  little  fear  of  his  coming  there  without 
Sir  Arthur-^he  had  gotten  a  sair  gliff  Uie  night  afore, 
and  never  intended  to  look  near  the  place  again,  un- 
less  he  had  been  brought  there  sting  and  ling,*'  An- 
tiqnary,  iii.  322. 
^«  Sting  and  ling/*  U  expl.  *«  vi  et  armis  /*  GL  Antiq. 

Staff-and-STING.  To  pay  xtith  staff  and  stingy 
to  beat  severely,  to  give  a  complete  codgel- 
ling. 

It  occnrs  in  a  remarkable  passage,  in  a  very  bold 
and  honest  address  of  Ninian  Wiuyet  to  the  nobility 
of  Scotland. 

"And  sua  ve  nobilis  specialie,  and  yooris  lait 
MOgenitouris,  blyndtt  be  cacnall  affectioun  of  youria 
nbeis,  brether  or  ntber  freindis,  or  be  avarice,  hes 
dcstrojrit  the  trew  religioun  and  triurophandkiDgdome 
of  Christe,  sa  fer  as  ye  mycht ;  puttmg  in  the  place 
of  godl^  ministeris,  and  trew  successonris  of  the 
Apostoks,  dumb  doggis ;  quha  for  the  maist  part  in 
oxtreme  dainger  of  thair  Maisteris  house  the  kirke 
of  Christe^  quhuir  ennimeis  ar  without  and  within, 
dar  nocht  only  nocht  barke,  hot  maist  schamefullie 
fami  with  ttaf"  and  ifting,  dar  nother  qnhryne  nore 
qnhynge.'*    First  Tractat,  Keith's  Hist.  App.  p.  206. 

Stikoer,  s,  a  mender  of  thatched  roofs ; 
so  called,  because  he  nses  a  sting  or  short 
pointed  stick  in  doing  his  work,  S. 

SnxGiN'  Spubtle.  An  instrument  used  in 
thatching,  for  pushing  in  the  straw,  Clydes. 
y.  Sting,  v^  and  Spurtle. 

Stikgisdynt,  «•  **  Ane  dint  or  straike  with 
ane  sting  or  batton;  in  Latiue,  Fnstigatio;** 
Skene,  Verb.  Sign.,  in  vo. 

**  Within  boutgh,  blondwit,  ttingittdtfnt^  marchett, 
heireyeld,  nor  other  like  things — aould  not  be  heard." 
Borrow  Lawes,  c.  19. 

STINGE,  adj.  1.  Stiff,  austere,  rigid,  forbid- 
ding, Aberd. 

2.  Hard,  difficult,  ibid. 

This  may  be  allied  to  Su.-G.  §tinn^  rigidna;  robnstus  ; 
IsL  stinn-r^  non  facile  flexilis;  ttinn-az,  obdurescere. 
0.  Attdr.  renders  Jluin-r,  rigidus,  firmus. 

STINK,  Stixkakd,  Stinker,  s.    A  prisoner 

in  the  play  of  English  and  Scots,  S. 

''The  person— seized  in  his  attempt  to  rob  the 
campk  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  conducted  to  the 


enemy's  station,  where  he  remained  under  the  deno- 
mination of  ttinkanl  till  relieved  by  one  of  the  same 
side,  or  by  a  general  exchange  of  prisoners."  Blackw. 
Mj^.,  An^.  I82I,  p.  35. 

I^ut.  Mtiiirktirrti,  homo  foetid  us ;  fn>m  the  disgrace 
attached  to  his  captivity. 

[To  Stink,  v.  a.  To  capture  prisoner  in  the 
game,  S.j 

Stixkin,    adj.      Saucy,    manifesting  much 

hauteur  in  one's  looks,  S. 

This  term  always  suggests,  to  a  Scotchman,  the  idea 
of  one  looking  at  another,  with  such,  a  disagreeable  ex* 
pression  of  countenance  as  if  he  felt  the  smell  of  some 
very  ofennive  object  inmiediately  under  his  nose. 

Stinking  Da  vies.  The  name  of  the  Stinking 
weed  or  Ragwort,  Fife.  Slinking  Willies^ 
id.  Moray. 

Stinking  III.    A  disease  of  sheep,  S. 

"On  opening  the  bod^,  it  contains  a  strong  sul- 
nhureous  smell,  characteristic  of  the  disease ;  hence  it 
IS  called  the  stinking  ill ;  and  the  stoiniich  and  bowels 
are  prodigiously  distended  with  air,  having  the  same 
intolerable  foetor."    Ess.  Highl.  Soc.,  iii.  &4. 

Stinkino-Weed,  *.    Common  Ragwort. 

"Senecio  Jacoboea,  Biialan  Oaulis.  The  stinking 
fcfed,  Scot,  aust."    Lightfoot,  p.  1132. 

STINKLE,  8.    The  stone^hatter,  Shell. 

"Motacilla  Rubicola,  (Lin.  syst.)  Stane-chaker, 
Stinkle,  stone-chat."    Edmonstone's  Zctl.,  ii.  268. 

STINNELL,  «.  Sting,  or  perhaps  thrilling 
pain. 

**Thereftir  hir  Majestie  recommendit  unto  thame 
the  stait  of  the  religioun  within  this  realnic,  praying 
tham  cffecteouslie  to  truble  nor  press  na  man  in  his 
eonsciens  that  professit  the  catiiolic  religioun,  ag- 
greging  meikle  the  prik  and  stinnell  of  eonsciens, 
quhilk  is  ane  sair  mater  to  prcaso ;  with  hir  awin  de- 
terminatiounis  to  die  constant  in  the  catholic  relidoun." 
Lett.  B.  of  Rosa  to  Abp.  of  Glasgow ;  Keith's  Hist. 
App.  p.  134. 

A  aimin.  from  Sting,  (^.  stingel ;  or  an  error  for 
sttnutk,  a  Fr.  term,  signifying  a  goad,  prick,  or  sting. 
It  may  indeed  be  of  the  same  origin  with  the  v.  to 
Stungfe,  q.v. 

To  STINT,  Stynt,  v.  ».    To  stop. 

He  saw  per  ordourt  al  the  sege  of  Troy. — 
He  stjfntis,  and  wepand  sayd  Achates  tyll,  ftc 

Doug,  Virgtl,  27,  20. 
SifpU,  pret  stopped. 

**  Stynt jfn,  Pftuso.  Subsisto.  Desisto. — Styntinge 
or  sesinge.    Pausacio.    Desistencia. "     Prompt.  Panr. 

Right  styth  stufBt  in  steill  thai  stotit  na  stynL 

Oawan  and  Ool.,  iiL  8. 

0.  E.,  id.    Thus  it  is  used,  Hoccleve,  p.  41. 

He  stynHth  never,  till  his  purs  be  bare. 

To  STIR,  v.a.  1.  To  plough  slightly.  V. 
Steer. 

2.  To  injure.    V.  Steer,  v. 

STIRK,  Sterk,  8.  1.  A  bullock  or  heifer 
between  one  and  two  years  old,  S.  A  stot 
is  a  bullock  about  three  years  old  ;  tlic  name 
being  generally  changed  from  stirk  to  stot^ 
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about  the  time  of  its  being  fit  tu  be  yoked 
in  the  plough. 

"There  was  ay  aome  water  where  the  atirk  drowned  ;** 
Lei,  "there  was  certainly  some  occasion  for  so  much 
talk«  ramour,  and  suspicion."    Kelly,  p.  309. 

^Te  half  our  oxin  reft  and  alane, 

Brrttnyt  our  sierkit,  and  young  beiittui  mony  ane. 

Douff.  VirgU.  76,  & 

Tlfe  sHrkit  for  the  sacrifyce  per  case 

War  newly  brytui  t  Ibid, ,  138,  30. 

Jok  that  wes  wont  to  keip  the  tttirh's. 
Can  now  draw  him  an  cleik  of  kirkis. 

Dua&ir,  Bannatjpie  PoanSf  p.  66. 

Stiri  is  the  mod.  pron. 

"Commonly  Scot.  Bor.  they  distinguish  between 
ntht  and  steer,  the  first  being  younger,  and  either  male 
or  female,  the  other  aome  older,  and  only  male;" 
Rndd. 

2.  [A  coarse,  stout,  stupid  or  ignorant  fellow.] 

For  me  I  took  them  a*  for  aUrks— 
That  loo'd  na  money. 

Ranua/s  PoetM,  L  307. 

A  stalwart  ttirk  in  tartan  clause, 
Swars  mony  a  stunly  aith. 

Skinnet^s  Chrittm,  Baxoing,  st  16L 

Stirkie,  8.    A  little  Biirk^  S.  B. 

Stirkie*8-Sta,  Stirk's-Sta,  *.  1.  The  place 
in  a  cow-house  appropriated  to  a  voung 
$Hrky  S.  B. 

2.  To  h€  put  in  the  stirtie^s  stay  a  phrase 
applied  to  a  young  child  who  receives  less 
attention  than  formerly,  from  its  mother 
having  brought  forth  another  child;  an 
allusion  to  the  removal  of  a  stirk  from  its 
dam,  S.  B. 

A.-S.  ttyre,  signe,  ju venous,  juvenca.  Hence  E. 
thark,  m  young  ox  or  heifer ;  >*Ujrke^  Lancaah.  Somn. 
aiffrkf  algrc,  is  undoubtedly  a  diniin.  from  A.-S.  i»ttfre, 
tUoTt  ]iloes.-6.  siiura,  Alem.  stier,  a  steer.  The  more 
ancient  form  of  the  latter  is  supposed  to  be  Su.-G. 
titfr,  Isl.  tjfr,  C.  B.  tar-us,  (Lat.  ianr-us),  from  far-o, 
iar-m,  ferire,  percutere.  V.  Seren.  vo.  Steer.  V.  also 
the  letter  K.    Hence, 

To  Stirk,  v.  n.    To  be  with  calf,  S.B. 
STIRKIX,  part,  pa.     Wounded,  stricken. 

Oner  all  the  ciete  enrageit  scho  here  and  thare 
Wandria,  as  aiie  stirkin  bynd,  quham  the  stalkar. 
Or  scho  persaif,  from  fer  oetis  with  hU  flaine. 

Doug,  Virgil,  102,  6. 

"The  king  wes  «tirkm  haistelio  with  na  les  fere  than 
hevy  thocht.;*    Bellend.  T.  Liv.,  p.  97. 

"The  Felischis  war  effrayit, — specially  be  remem- 
brance of  the  last  batall  stirkin  be  Romanis  aganis 
thame.'* .  Ibid.,  p.  M2, 

STIKLIN,  «.  The  denomination  of  a  silver 
coin,  appai-ently  ascribed  to  David  I.  of 
Scotlanci. 

"The  sHrlin  in  the  time  of  the  said  King  David, 
did  wey  threttic  twa  graines  of  gudc  and  round 
qnheat :  Bot  now  it  is  othcrwaics,  be  reason  of  the 
minoration  of  the  money."  Stat.  Rob.  III.,  c.  22.  s. 
8.     Lat.  copy,  Steriiuytts, 

This  is  expL  by  Du  Gauge, — pro  monetae  specie, 
onam  denarium  Stirlingum  vocabant.  He  t^uotcs 
Matt.  Paris,  An.  1247,  as  using  the  term  in  a  similar 


sense.  Praccepit  Dominus  Rex— 7ut  quicuiir|no  deinde 
£sterlingus  in  regno  suo  pondere  non  legalis  invenire* 
tur,  statim  funderetur ;  vo  KtAertbtgu*,' 

The  term  starlinges,  as  used  by  Chaucer,  ia  expL 
"  pence  of  sterling  money  ;  *'  Tyrwhitc. 

The  name  has  evidently  originated  from  the  term 
sterling  or  stirlin,  as  denoting  the  quality  of  the  money. 
Thus  it  is  also  used  as  an  ad^. 

**  It  is  statute,  that  the  kmgs  money,  that  is  dtrlin 
money,  sail  not  be  caried  furth  of  the  realme."  Stat 
David  II.,  c.  37. 

STIRLING,  Stirlexe,  Sterlin,  s.  The 
stare  or  starling,  a  bird,  S.  Sturnns  vul- 
garis, Linn. 

"The  garrulling  of  the  stirlene  gart  tho  sparrow 
cheip."    Conipl.  S.,  p.  60. 

**The  Sterlins,  or  stares  are  as  numerous  (in  Sanda) 
I  judge,  as  the  sparrows  are  with  us."  Brand's  Ork- 
ney, p.  37. 

"Stnmus,  a  Stirling,**   Wedderburn's  Vocab.,  p.  15. 

1  think  ane  greit  derisionn  ; 

To  heir  Nunuis,  and  Siiiteris,  nycht  and  day, 
Singand  and  sayand  psalniis  and  ori^oun  ; 
Nocht  vnderstanding  qahat  thay  sing  or  say, 
Bot  like  ane  Stirling,  and  ane  popingny, 
Qtthilk  leimit  ar  to  speik  be  lang  vaagc. 

Lytulsaj^s  IVarkls,  1592,  p.  17. 

Tout,  sterlinck,  stumns,  from  steere,  id. 

[To  STIRN,  r.  n.  To  congeal  with  cold, 
Shetl.     V.  Sturkbn.] 

STIRRAH,  Stiura,  s.     1.  A  stout  boy,  S. 

An  honest  neiper  man,  Ralph  was  his  name, — 
A  dainty  stirrah  had  twa  yearn  out-gane. 

Itoss*s  ilelenore,  pu  13. 

Here  they  dwalt,  till  Cain  an'  Abel 
Twa  fine  stirrahs,  blest  their  hour. 

A,  Scotes  Poems,  1818,  p.  177. 

It  would  seem  to  be  occasionally  used  in  the  sense 
of  E.  stripling. 

A  stiiTrnh^  at  the  ace  filleen, 
I  had  the  Gentle  Snepherd  seen, 
Tlic  boast  o'  Allan  8  jien.         Ibid,,  p.  31. 

2.  A  temi  of  contempt,  apparently  corrupted 

from  Sirrahf  S. 

*' '  Where  are  ye  gaun  V  *  I*m  eaun  to  Monk  bams.' 
*Stirra,  this  is  no  the  road  though.*'*  Antiquary,  i 
33. 

3.  A  young  fellow. 

If  ony  mettrd  stirrah  green 
For  favour  fhie  a  lady's  een, 
He  mauna  care  for  bein'  ^ecn 

Before  he  sheath 
His  body  in  a  scabbard  clean 

0*  gude  braid  claith. 

Fergusson*s  Poans,  il  22. 

STIRRING,  Stirrixo-Furuow,  s.  A  sh'ght 
ploughing,  k>. 

"In  the  spring,  a  good  harrowing,  and  a  second 
ploughing,  before  they  lay  on  their  dung  ;  and  then  the 
seed  furrow,  or  Stirring,  as  they  call  it.*'  MaxwclKs 
Sel.  Trans.,  p.  217. 

'*  What  is  called  the  stirring-furrow  is  taken  across.** 
Surv.  BanfTs.,  p.  147. 

The  general,  if  not  the  invariable,  pronunciati<m 
among  those  who  retam  their  ancient  language,  ia 
steering.    Thus  Maxwell  has  himself  given  it  ebc where. 

V.   ST££RINa-FCR. 
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STIRRUP-DKAM,  Stirrup-Cup,  s.  A 
glass  of  ardent  spirits,  or  draught  of  ale, 
given  by  the  hindlord  of  an  inn  to  his  guest 
when  aboat  to  depart,  S^ 

*'  'Tib  MmaiM  will  be  oat  wi'  the  aiirrup^ratn  in 

s  gliffinff.' tm  a  moment  after,  Tib,  tbe  landlady, 

appeared  with  her  tOrrup  cup,  which  was  taken  ofiE." 
uny  ManneriDg;  ii.  18,  19. 

♦  STITCH,  •.  A  furrow  or  drill,  as  of  tur- 
nips, potatoes,  &c^  Dumfr. 

Johna.  seema  to  be  right  in  viewing  the  word  as  nsed 
in  thia  sense  by  Chapman. 

Many  men  at  plow  he  made,  and  dravo  earth  here  and 

there. 
And  tam'd  ap  stUchet  onlerl  y. 

mad. 

Perhaps  originally  the  same  with  A.-S.  slicce^  "fms* 
tnm«  a  pJMtion  or  piece,'*  Somner ;  Belg.  Uicht  id. 

To  STITE  a/,  v.n.  I.  To  stumble,  so  as  to 
go  to  one  side,  S.  A. 

*'lt  IS  a  deep  deiich,  wi'  a  snia'  sheep  rodding  through 
the  linn  not  a  foot  wide  ;  and  if  ye  war  to  itlU  off  that, 
ye  wad  gang  to  the  boddom  of  the  linn  wi'  a  flaip." 
Brownie  of  Bodabeck,  i  lai. 

2.  To  move  about  in  a  stiff  and  unsteady  waj, 
8.    V.  Stoit,  r. 

STITH,  Styth,  adj.     1.  Firm,  steady,  S. 

Als  thai  haid 

A  lord  that  sua  swete  wes,  and  deboner, — 
And  in  bataill  m  atj/th  to  stand, — 
That  thai  bad  gret  causs  blyth  to  be. 

Barbtmr,  TiiL  3S4,  MS. 

And  atUr  g^  eontraie  rthir  tiith  stand. 
With  flngeris  last  iakand  thare  mace  in  hand. 

Dmtif.  VirgU,  141,  51. 

2.  Strong ;  applied  to  inanimate  objects. 

He  made 

A  iijfUi  casteD,  and  thare  ha  hade  • 

Oft  and  mekyl  his  duellyng. 

WfmUnm,  vii.  7,  8.    Also  Ibid.^  z.  108. 
Bairhtmr,  ir.  lOL 

3.  Stiff,  in  consequence  of  being  stretched; 
applied  to  a  rope,  Upp.  Clydes. 

4.  Dead;  properly,  bavin^  the  stiffness  of 
death.     Sheet  iiyth^  shot  dead,  Abcrd. 

"  For,  thinks  I,  an'  the  horses  tak  a  brattle  now, 
they  may  come  to  lajr  up  my  mittens,  an'  ding  me  yavil 
an*  as  tiith  as  gin  I  had  been  elf-shot."  Journal  from 
London^  p.  4. 

Up-by  the  lambia'a  lying  yonder  styth  ; 
But  makans,  that  it's  no  yoursel  I'm  blyth. 

itow'a  MeUnore,  p.  15. 

A.-S.  Mith,  tijfth^  durus,  rigidus,  severus.  Stethe, 
however,  signifies,  atabilis,  firmus. 

STiriiiLL,  adv.     [Stoutly,  eagerly.] 

Mony  sege  onr  the  aey  to  the  cite  socht, 
Bcbimnen  cor  the  stieme  thai  stithill  full  stranght. 
Witb  alkin  wappyns  I  wys  that  wes  for  were  wrogtit 

Oawan  and  (7a/.,  li.  12. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  ticws  this  as  a  r.,  rendering  it,  in- 
terrogatively, 9teer.  But  it  seems  rather  an  adj.  or 
adv,,  from  A.-S.  ttUhtk,  durus,  or  stithlice,  severe, 
strenn^.  Thus  ^mueht  must  be  the  v.  "Mariners 
stretched  full  firmly,"  or  perhaps,  "  sternly,  over  the 


[Stitiily,  adv.  Severely,  firmly,  Barbour, 
X.  326,  xii.  381.] 

STIVE,  arf;.    Firm.    V.  Steive. 

Stivaoe,  adj.  "Stout,  fit  for  work;'*  Gl. 
Shirr.     V.  Staffaoe. 

[To  Stiven,  Stiwen,  v.  n.  To  congeal, 
stiffen,  to  coagulate,  Shetl.  Dutch,  stiveiif 
id.] 

Stiveron,  #.  "  Any  very  fat  food,  such  as 
that  of  a  haggis ;"  Gall.  Enc. 

Stivet,  9.  1.  A  short  stout-made  man, 
Roxb. 

2.  A  stubborn,  self-willed  pei*son,  ibid.,  Ettr. 
For. 

In  this  sense  it  might  seem  to  be  merely  the  Dan. 
part,  stivtt,  retained,  which  signifies  "starched,  stif- 
fened.'*   Stiv,  "hard,  not  flexible,"  Wolf. 

Stivey,  Steevie,  $.  A  great  'quantity  of 
thick  food ;  as,  **  a  ativey  of  parntch,**  Fife. 

Germ,  ttifee^  stiffiiess.  Tent,  ttyv-tn,  -firmare. 

To  STOAN,  V.  n.  To  give  out  suckers  or 
stems  from  the  root ;  applied  to  herbs  and 
trees,  Upp.  Lanarks.     Stool^  synon. 

Stoan,  8.  A  quantity  of  suckers  springing 
from  the  same  root,  ibid. 

IsL  ttofn,  cander,  stipes,  stirps,  a  stem  or  stalk ; 
stipes  cum  radicibns,  VereL  Teat.  sUune  columen, 
and  stoun-^n,  slon-eii,  niti,  fulcire,  seem  to  have  a  com- 
mon origin. 

STOB,  8.     1.  The  stump  of  a  tree. 

Sam  wer  fletand  on  the  bnd  : 

Quhailis  and  moojitouris  of  the  scls, 
Stickit  on  stobbis  amang  the  treis. 

Lyndsay'a  IVarlis,  1592,  p.  43. 

2.  A  palisade,  a  stake  driven  into  the  ground, 
for  forming  a  fence,  S. ;  more  commonly, 
stab. 

Slim  of  Eneas  feris  twsely' 
Flatis  to  plet  thaym  preissis  by  and  by, 
And  of  smal  wikkeris  for  to  beild  vp  ane  here, 
Of  sowpill  wandis,  and  of  brounys  sere, 
Bound  with  the  syonus,  or  the  twistis  sle 
Of  smal  rammel,  and  stobbia  of  akin  tre. 

Vimen,  however,  is  the  only  term  used  by  Virg. 

"  The  different  articles  made  from  these  woods  are 
sold  at  the  following  prices  on  the  siMt :  Stobs,  at  4«. 
the  hundred,  four  feet  long.**  P.  Campsic,  Stirliugs. 
SUtist.  Ace.,  XV.  321. 

3.  A  pole,  n  stake. 

"He  was  taken  and  headed,  and  his  right  hand 
set  npon  a  stob  in  the  same  place  where  he  was  slain." 
oinc's  ^ 


}* 


Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  53. 
A.-S.   ateb,   atubb,   Bel 
9iubbe,  fttipes,  truncus. 
a  stem  or  stalk  ;'*  Wolff. 


A.-S.   ateb,   atubb,   Belg.   sttMe,  Su.-G.  Mod.   Sax. 
fffif66f,  fttipes,  truncus.  _Uan.  stub,  '*a  stump,  a  stock. 
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4.  The  stump  of  a  rainbow,  or  that  part  which 
seems  to  rest  on  the  horizon,  when  no  more 
of  it  is  seen,  S. 

This,  by  seameo,  is  viewed  as  a  prognostic  of  an 
approaching  storm,  and  is  called  a  dogg,  [Called  also 
a  weather»yatr.\ 

8a.  «0.  ttuhhf  which  denotes  a  part  of  any  thing 
broken  off  from  the  rest:  Notat  rem  quamvis  mino- 
rem  a  sno  continuo  abmptam ;  ttuhbig,  mutilus,  bre- 
▼is,  Ihro ;  (E.  siubbedj,    Dan.  sluv,  a  remnant,  an  end. 

5.  A  coarse  nail,  Ettr.  For. 

6.  A  prickle,  or  a  very  small  splinter  of  wood, 
fixed  in  any  pai*t  of  the  body,  S. 

In  this  sense  it  is  also  used  metaph.,  as  denoting 
something  that  mars  peace  of  mind. 

"Ye  had  no  need  to  be  bare-footed  among  the 
thorns  of  this  apostate  generation,  lest  a  slob  stick  ap 
in  your  foot,  and  cause  you  to  halt  all  your  days." 
Rutherford's  Lett.,  P.  i.  ep.  79. 

7.  The  puncture  made  by  the  means  of  a 
prickle,  S. 

Germ,  tta^p  ^'fPt  punctnin,  siup/-en,  $lipp-en, 
pnngero. 

To  Stob,  v.  a.  1.  To  pierce  with  a  pointed 
instrument,  S. ;  synon.  job. 

This  is  used,  like  E.  Stab,  for  piercing  with  a  sword; 

Then  Baanah  and  Recliab  did  conspire 
To  slay  Ishbosbeth  for  to  wtnne  a  hire  ; 
These  bloody  men  him  ttoftUil  on  Ms  bed! 
And  after  that  with  haste  to  Hebron  fled,  &c. 

Z,  BojfWs  Oardai  o/Zion,  p.  164. 

2.  To  point  with  iron,  S. 

Thay  maid  them  buidowns  nocht  to  bow, 

Twa  bewis  of  the  birk  ; 
WeU  stobbU  with  steil,  I  trow, 

To  stik  into  the  mirk. 

iSymmytf  and  his  £ruder,  Chron.  &P,,l  860. 

[3.  To  dress  a  stack  of  oats,  wheat,  &c.,  by 
pushing  in  the  ends  of  the  sheaves  with  a 
pitch-fork,  Banffs. 

4.  To  uncover  a  peat-bank,  by  cutting  off  the 
rough  surface,  ibid.] 

Stob  and  Staik.  To  hald  Stab  and  Staik  in 
any  place,  to  have  one's  permanent  residence 
there,  to  be  domiciliated. 

*'  All  burges  that  vsis  byinc  &  selling  of  merchan- 
dreis  to  cum  &  duell  within  the  burcht,  k  hald  thair 
9tob  andslaik  within  the  same  within  40  dayis  nyxt 
beireftir.*'  Aberd.  Reg.,  Cent  16.    V.  Stab  and  Stow. 

[Stobbans,  8,  pL  The  broken  pieces  of  straw 
left  after  thrashing,  Banffs.] 

Stob-feathers,  8.  pL  The  short  unfledged 
feathers  which  remain  on  a  fowl  after  it 
has  been  plucked  ;  applied  also  to  those 
which  appear  first  on  a  young  bird,  S. 

Hence,  a  bird  is  said  to  be  slabbed,  or  s(ob-feather*d. 
The  origin  is  »lob,  a  stump,  from  the  shortness  of 
the  feathers. 

A.  Bor.  ''  Stob-feathers,  the  short  unfledged  feathers 
that  remain  on  a  fowl  after  it  has  been  |ilucked ; "  GL 
Brocket. 


[To  Stob-featiiek,  r.  a.   To  provide  for,  S.] 

The  term  is  used  metanh.  Of  a  ^onng  couple,  who 
havo  little  provision  or  fumiture,  it  is  said ;  7*Afy're 
woe  sto6./eaAer'ff  yet,  8.a 

Stop-Spade,  *.  An  instrument  for  pushing 
in  the  straw  in  thatching,  Angus ;  synon. 
Sianffril  and  Stitiff. 

[To  Stob-tiiack,  r.  a.  To  thatch  roofs  by 
driving  in  the  straw. with  a  8lob^  stinfff  or 
stake,  S.B. 

The  work  thus  performed  is  called  stob-thaeling 
or  'thatching  ;  and  toe  workman,  a  aiob-thacker, 

**  Stob-theUching  is  now  become  prettv  general,  and* 
when  well  executed,  makes  a  warm  ana  durable  roof.'* 
P.  New  Deer,  AbenL  Statist.  Ace.,  ix.  187,  18S. 

Stob-tiiackit,Stob-tiiatcued,o((^'.  Thatch- 
ed in  the  manner  described  above,  S. 

"Farmhouses  and  cottages. — Within  these  fire 
years,  a  very  few  of  them  have  been  stoh-thatched,  or 
ooTored  with  a  deep  coat  of  straw, — and  snecked  or 
barled  with  lime."  P.  Keith-Hall,  Abeid.  SUtist. 
Ace.,  ii.  534. 

"The  ha\  or  dwelling-house,  is  what  they  tenn 
stob'thatched ;  that  is,  the  rafters  are  laid  far  distmit 
from  each  other,  on  the  coupling,  and  these  rafters 
are  then  covered  with  shrubs,  generally  broom,  laid 
to  cross  the  rafters  at  right  angles  ;  over  this  is  placed 
a  complete  covering  of  divoU  (turf)i  which  is  again 
ooverea  with  straw,  bound  up  in  large  handfuls,  one 
end  of  which  is  pushed  between  the  divots ;  this  ia 
placed  so  thick  as  to  form  a  covering  from  four  to  a1>out 
eight  inches  deep,  and.  after  being  smoothly  cut  on  tlie 
surface,  forms  a  warm,  neat,  and  durable  roof.'* 
Edin.  Mag.,  Aug.  1818,  p.  1*27. 

[Stoby,  Stobbie,  ».  A  trnstworthy  person, 
one  who  will  stand  by  a  friend,  Shen.] 

To  STOCK, r.  a.  1.  To  branch  out  into  various 
shoots  immediately  above  ground,  applied 
to  grasses,  grains,  or  flowers,  S* 

Thus,  grass  is  said  to  stoel;  when  it  forms  such  a 
stool  as  to  fill  the  cround,  and  to  cover  the  blank 
■paces.  O.Teut.  stock-en,  concrescere,  conglobari,  den- 
lari;  Kilian, 

[2.  To  amass  money,  to  store  past,  Banffs.] 

[Stock,  s.  A  full  grown,  well  built  person  ; 
as,  '*  He's  a  braw  stock  o'  a  chiel,''  Banffs., 
Clydes.] 

Stocking,  «.  Tlie  act  of  sending  forth  various 
stems,  S. 

"  When  it  hath  lien  tiU  the  seed  begin  to  rot,  ?rois 
barrow  it,  and  so  let  it  ly  till  the  time  of  stocking,** — 
"  Stocking,  when  more  than  one  stem  shoots  frcui  tb 
seed."    Sunr.  Banffs.  App.,  p.  42. 

[Stockit,  adj.  Amassed,  hoarded,  accumu- 
lated, Banffs.] 

To  STOCK,  t;.  «.  To  become  stiff,  to  be 
benumbed,  S. 

Germ,  stock-en,  to  be  stopped  or  obstructed  ;  Stt.-G. 
stoch-a,  to  haidcn,  to  condense.  Blodet  stockar  sig,  the 
blood  oongeals.     In  the  same  manner  we  say  that  one 
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Jtodb,  or  thai  the  limb*  vtoek^  from  cold  or  want  of 
oxereiM,  S.    Hencog 

Stock,  «•   1.  One  whose  joints  are  stiffened  by 
age  or  dbease ;  an  auld  alQck^  icL,  S. 

Belg.  tlot^ud,  Tery  ancient,  decrepid. 

2.  The  hardened  stalk  or  stem  of  a  plant. 

A  kaU-siodt,  the  stem  of  colewort^  S. 

Thro'  the  kul, 

Their  doekt  maun  a'  be  loaght  ance. 

Bum*,  ia  126. 

8u.-0.  kaaisiock,  id.,  from  baa!,  braasica,  and  stock. 


per- 


Stocket,   part,   pa*      Trimmed ;     or 
haps  stiffened. 

'*Deponit,  that  my  lord  his  maister  came  to  his 
ehalmer  about  12  hours  at  evin,— and  chingit  his  hois 
and  doublet,  viz.  ane  pair  of  hoias  tiochei  with  black 
welvet,  pasementit  with  silver/*  &c.    Anderson's  Coll. , ' 
n.  174. 

Tent,  iloek-em,  firmare,  stabilire. 

[Stockit,  adj.    Hard,  stubborn  in  disposition, 
Banffs.] 

STOCK,  Bed-Stock,  s.    The  fore-part  of  a 
bed. 

^ *'  Hezekiah  turned  his  backe  to  the  ttock*.,  and 

lus  face  to  the  wall,  that  he  might  conferre  with  his 
God."  Z.  Boyd's  Last  Battell,  p.  71.  Bed-stoeke, 
ibid.,  p.  65. 


-I  winna  lie  in  your  bed. 


Either  at  tioek  or  wa*. 

Jamiettm's  Popular  Bail.,  ii.  159. 

Weel  brook  ye  o'  yoar  brown  brown  bride, 
'Between  yoo  and  the  stock.  Ibid.,  L  8L 

Sa.0.  stock,  id.,  sponda,  vel  pars  lecti  anterior. 

STOCK  AND  BROCK.  The  whole  of  one's 
property,  including  what  is  properly  called 
Stocky  and  that  which  consists  of  single  or 
detached  articles,  or  such  as  are  not  entire, 
8.    V.  Brok. 

Stock  and  Horn.  A  toast  commonly 
given  by  farmers;  including  sheep-stock 
and  horned  cattle,  Roxb.  A  synon.  toast 
is,  •*  Com,  Horn,  Wool,  and  Yarn." 

Stocking,  «.  The  cattle^  implements  of 
hasbandry,  &c.,  on  a  farm,  in  contradistinc- 
tion from  the  crop,  S.  •*  Stocky  live  stock ; " 
Yorks.,  Marsh. 

STOCK-DUCK,  *.  The  MaUard,  a  bird, 
Orkney. 

"The  Mallard,  (anas  boschas,  Lin.  Syst.),  oar 
stock-duck,  is  a  pretty  numerous  species,  winch  builds 
in  marshes,  meadows,  and  holms,  through  all  the  lal- 
anda."    Barrv's  Orkney,  p.  301. 

Germ.  stocK-tnt,  Kramer,  p.  341.  Norv.  stok-and, 
Penn.  Zool.,  p.  591.  Dan.  id.  The  name  is  the  same, 
and  or  cut  signifying  duck.  The  meaning  of  ^ork,  as 
thus  applied,  I  do  not  know.  As  it  denotes  a  stick, 
also,  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  can  this  signify  the  tree-dark} 
it  being  *'  known  sometimes  to  lay  the  eggs  in  a  high 
tree,  in  a  deserted  magpie's  or  crow's  nest ;"  £ncycL 
Britann.  to.  Anas,  N^  32. 


STOCK  AND  HORN.  A  musical  instrument 
anciently  used  in  S. 

When  I  liegin  to  tone  my  stock  and  horn. 
With  a'  her  lace  she  shaws  a  caulrire  iicorn. 

Jlamsajf's  Poctns,  ii.  68. 

Ritson  describes  it  as  "a  reed  or  whistle,  with  a  horn 
fixed  to  it  by  the  smaller  eniL"    V.  Corns  pipe. 

But  it  is  more  particularly  described  by  Burns. 

"It  is  composed  of  three  parts;  the  stock,  which 
is  the  hinder  thigh«bone  of  a  sheep,  such  as  you  see 
in  a  mutton-ham ;  the  horn,  which  is  a  common 
Highland  cow's  horn,  cut  off  at  the  smaller  end,  un- 
til the  aperture  be  large  enough  to  admit  the  stock 
to  be  pushed  up  tlirough  the  liom,  until  it  be  held 
by  the  thicker  end  of  the  thigh-bone  :  and  lastly,  an 
oaten  recti,  exactly  cut  and  notched  like  that  which 
you  see  every  shepherd  boy  has,  when  the  com  stctiis 
are  men  and  full-grown.  The  reed  is  not  made  fast 
in  the  bouc,  but  is  held  by  the  lips,  and  plays  loose 
in  the  smaller  end  of  the  stock  ;  while  the  stock,  with 
the  horn  hanging  on  its  larger  end,  is  held  by  the  bands 
in  playine.  The  stock  has  six  or  seven  ventiges  on  the 
upper  side,  and  one  back-veutige,  like  the  common 
flute,  [or  whistle].  This  of  mine  was  made  by  a  man 
from  Uie  braes  of  Athole,  and  is  exactly  what  the  shep- 
herds wont  to  use  in  that  country."  Burn's  Works, 
It.  209,  N<>.  64. 

"The  common  flute  is  an  improvement  on  the 
original  genuine  Scottish  pastoral  pipe,  consisting  of  a 
cow's  /torn,  a  bower-tree  stork,  from  ^foc,  in  Gaelic,  a 
pipe,  called  the  Stock-in-horn,  with  stops  in  the  middle, 
and  an  oaten  reed  at  the  smaller  end  for  the  mouth 
pitee."    Notes  to  Pennecuik's  Descr.  Tweedd.,  p.  96. 

There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  in  Gael,  stoc 
ever  signified  a  pipe.  The  sense  given  is,  ,'*  a  sounding 
honi,  a  trumpet ;  Shaw.  It  is  the  same  in  the  parent 
Irish,  as  given  by  Obrien  and  Lhuyd. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  it  is 
the  same  instrument  which  is  described  as  used  in 
Ireland.  "The  Stuic,  Stoc,  Buabal,  Beann  and  Ad- 
hare,  were  different  names  for  the  same  instrument, 
and  were  only  the  common  Bugle  Horn,  with  a  wooden 
mouth-piece,  still  used  by  the  common  people.  The 
horns  of  animals  were  most  probably  the  first  attempt 
at  musical  instruments,  and  used  in  common  by  all  the 
barbarousnationsof  ancient  Europe."  Bcauford  ;  V. 
Ledwich's  Antiq.  Ireland,  p.  247. 

STOCK-HORNE,  «.  A  horn  anciently  used 
by  foresters  in  S. 

"  Ane  stock-homc^<ommoTi\y^  is  maid  of  timmer  and 
wood,  or  tree,  with  circles  and  girds  of  the  same,  quhilk 
is  vet  vse<1  in  the  Hie-landes  and  lies  of  this  realme  ; 
qunairof  I  bane  scene  the  like  in  the  cuntrie  of  Hel- 
vetia, in  the  yeir  of  Go<l  1568,  amangst  the  Zuitzers." 
Skene,  Verb.  Sign.,  vo.  Men f turn. 

Ane  ittocke  home,  ex  Lib.  Sconcnsi,  species  et  forma 
comn  lignei  quod  si  inflatur  magnum  et  raucum  edit 
tonum.     Leg.  Forest,  c.  2,  N. 

STOCK-OWL,  «.  The  eagle  owl,  Orkn. 
V.  Katogle. 

STOCK-STOKM,  s.  Snow  continuing  to  He 
on  the  ground,  Abcrd.     V.  Storm. 

I  know  not,  whether  we  ou^ht  to  view,  as  allied  to 
this,  the  Su.-G.  phra.se,  en  stickande  storm,  saeva  tem- 
pestas,  and  IsX,  stalMnionnur,  id. 

[STOCK-STOVE,  9.  The  wood  for  a  roof 
and  partition  of  a  small  house,  brought  from 
Norway  in  former  times  ready  made,  Shell.] 
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[STOCK-WIIAAP,  B.  Tlic  large  curlew, 
Seolopax  arquaiOy  Slictl.] 

STOCKERIT,/>r«^  Staggered.  V.  Stacker. 

STOCKIE,  *.  A  piece  of  cheese,  or  a  bit  of 
fish,  between  two  pieces  of  bread,  Fife. 

STODGE, «.    A  pet,  Ayrs.    V.  Stadoe. 

Stodoie,  adj.  Under  the  influence  of  a  pet- 
tish or  sulky  humour,  ibid. 

STOER-MACKREL,  «.  The  tunny  fish, 
S. ;  Scomber  Thunnus,  Linn. 

"Thunnns,  nostratibus,  the  Stotr^Machrtt.'"    Sibb. 

Scot.,  P.  iii.,  p.  23. 
Perhaps  from  Sw.  stor,  great,  large,  and  matiill, 

mackereil. 

To  STOG,  r.  a.  1.  A  term  used  in  turning, 
chipping,  or  planing  wciod,  when  the  tool 
goes  too  deep,  Berwicks.     V.  Stok. 

2.  To  push  a  stick  down  through  the  soil, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  distance  of  the 
till  from  the  surface,  Ettr.  For. 

8.  To  search  a  pool  or  marsh,  by  pushing  down 

a  pole  at  inten-als,  ibid. 
Fir.  estoqu-er,  to  thunt  or  stab. 

To  Stoo,  V.  «.  1.  To  plant  the  feet  slowly 
and  cautiously  in  walking,  as  aged  or  in- 
firm persons  do,  ibid. 

2.    To   walk   heedlessly   on    with   a   heavy, 

sturdy  step,  Ettr.  For.  Gall. 

••I  slings  aye  on  wi'  a  gay  lane  sten— #foj/j»  aye 
thioagh  clench  and  gill.**    Brownie  ot  Bodsbeck,  L  38. 

How  angry  did  he  hotch  and  stog. 
And  croak  about ! 

OidL  Enqfcl.,  p.  898. 

Isl.  tiig,  gradus,  via ;  stig-a,  gradi ;  Uiga  rumt,  ac- 
oelerarepectes ;  ors^ofcX'-ro,  salire ;  Meg,  passus,  gradus. 

Stoo,  «.  1.  Any  pointed  instrument;  as, 
**  A  great  stoff  o  a  needle,**  or  "  o'  a  preen,*' 
S. 

2.  A  prickle,  or  a  small  splinter  of  wood,  fixed 
in  the  flesh,  S.    V.  Stok,  Stoo  S>vord. 

3.  One  with  a  stupid  kind' of  gait,  G^ili. 

STOG  SWORD.    V.  Stok. 

STOG,  8.  Applied  in  reaping  to  the  stubble 
which  is  lett  too  high,  or  to  an  inequality 
thus  produced,  S. 

Isl.  ttygQ-r,  asper,  may  also  bo  viewed  as  a  cognate 
term.     v.  Stuoov. 

To  Stoo,  Stuo,  v.  a.  To  cut  down  grain, 
leaving  some  of  the  stubble  too  high,  from 
not  holding  the  hook  horizontally,  Loth.; 
pron.  Stug^  Ettr.  For. 


Stoooie,  ad}.  1.  Rough  in  a  general  sense, 
Upp.  Clydes. 

2.  As  applied  to  cloth,  it  denotes  that  it  is 
both  coarse  and  rough,  ibid. 

This  nearly  resembles  Stugify,  q.  v. 

To  STOICII,  V.  a.  To  fill  with  bad  or  sufifo- 
eating  air;  as,  **The  house  is  stoicht  wi* 
reek,"  i.e.,  filled  with  smoke,  Lanarks. 

Stoich,  8.  Air  of  this  description ;  as,  «*There*s 
a  Btoich  o*  reek  in  the  house,'*  ibid. 

This  seems  nearly  allied  to  Sffch,  Sffgh,  r.  and  f.  and 
in  fact  seems  to  have  a  closer  affinity  to  Germ.  »iict-en^ 
suffocari. 

Stoichert,  parf .  fl^'.  1.  [Suffocated  ;  over- 
powered by  suflfucating  air,  stench,  fumes 
of  sulphur,  &c.,  Clydes.] 

2.  Overloaded  with  clothes;  as,  "She's  a 
«<otc/ier< quean  ,**  or,  "He's  stoichert  up  like 
a  Dutchman,**  Ayrs. 

This  resembles  A.  Bor.  "  Slacker ;  when  the  air  in  a 
house  is  filled  with  ste^m  and  smoke  ; "  Grose. 

3.  Overpowered  with  fatigue,  Reiif r. 

This  may  be  allied  to  Stech,  Stegh,  v.  But  V.  Stoich. 

STOIFF,  B.    A  stove. 

••  His  maieatie  haifand  consideratioun  of  the  guidwill 
and  skilful  dispoaitioun  of  the  said  Eustotius  to  excogi- 
tat  sum  ma  invcntiounis,— speciallie  be  ane  new  iiiven- 
tiouu  fund  out  be  him  of  ane  forme  of  Moif  quhilk  ho 
hes  takin  vpouu  him  to  mak  mair  profitibill  and  com- 
modious." Acts  Ja.  VI.,  1599.  Eel.  18U,  p.  167.  V. 
Stow. 

STOIP,».    A  measure  of  liquids.    V;  Stoup. 

[STOIND,  8.  A  long  time ;  used  ironically, 
Shetl.     E.  Btound.'] 

To  STOIT,  Stot,  Stoiter,  Stoitte,  r.  n. 
1.  To  walk  in  a  staggering  way,  to  totter,  S» 

What  comes  ?-^sn  auld,  beltl  carle, 

Just  atoilin  to  the  ither  wsrl 

Aa  fast's  he  can. 

Bev.  J,  NicoTs  Foant,  ii  6L 

Hame  he  sloiter'd  fu'  as  Bacchus, 
Ilka  night  gaed  o'er  his  bead. 

Train's  Poetical  Reveries,  p.  60. 

••  Sawners  Carson,  dinna  be  surprised  ^in  I  take  the 
land  iuto  my  ain  hands  next  Whitsuntide.  I  could 
sioiter  at  the  plough-eud  yet."    M.  Lyndaay,  p.  261. 

"0.  E.  «^o/ynorstanieryn.  Titubo.  Blatero.  Bal- 
bucio.     Blateo.— i^to^ar.    Tituballus.    Blcsaus. 


inge.    Titubatus.    Balbutocio."    Prompt.  Varv, 

Lancash.  "staictert,  reeled  ;"  Gl.     "Si 
North."    Grose. 


Stoi- 
toter  or  ttotrt^ 


2.  To  stumble  on  any  object,  S. 

Sho  stottis  at  strais,  syn  stumbillui  not  at  stania. 

Afantgonierie  AIS.  Chn>n,  S.  I\,  iil  499. 

Sleit  has  anciently  been  used  in  the  same  sense. 

As  Ganhardin  steit  oway, 
His  heued  he  brae  the. 

As  he  fleighe. 
Sir  Trisirem,  p.  172,  at.  62. 
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Wi'  writing  Vm  no  bliert  and  doited. 
That  when  I  ndie,  in  troth  I  ttoiied, 

Maiiua/t  Poemt,  iL  836L 

8.  Used  metaph^  as  denoting  the  staggering 
.•late  of  pablic  affairs. 

— — He  enn  lend  the  aloUering  ftiite  a  lift, 
Wi'  gowd  in  gowpins  as  a  grasaum.  gift. 

4.  To  skip  aboat)  to  move  with  elasticity,  S.  O. 

'*Wbnt  signifies  a  whecn  tntors  and  laddies  eann 
tUifyig  aVxmt  wi'  gowns  and  square  trenchers  ?"  Reg. 
Sniton.  uL  212. 

8«.-0.  Jfoef-a,  alltdere,  offendere.  Stoeta  tin  foi 
€m§i  wtemeUf  to  strike  one's  foot  against  a  stone.  Isl. 
jtaMf-«,  tteift-a.  Tent,  tiufft^n,  impingere  ;  Dan.  tiotd, 
offeadicolam ;  Tent.  Hoot-fUeen,  lapis  oSensionis. 
Wachter  derives  Qenn.  iUUUr-n,  balbatire,  from  aioi- 
«^  impingere. 

STOITy  8.  [1.  A  stagger*  stumble ;  also,  a 
ludoi  blunoering  person,  Clyclcs.] 

i.  A  springing  motion  in   walb'ng,  S.      V. 

StOT,  8. 

£3.  The  proper  movement  of  the  hand  in 
using  a  tool,  the  proper  method  or  manner 
of  working ;  as,  ^  1  e  hae  na  got  the  ataU  o*t 
yet,**  Gly&s. ;  synon.,  hilt,  casLi 

4.  To  ho9e  or  tyne  Hie  stoUf  to  lose  the  proper 
fine  of  conduct,  S. 

Stoitbr,  Stoitle,  8.  The  act  of  staggering^ 
& 

To  Stoitli:  o'er,  v.  n.  To  fall  over  in  an 
easy  way,  in  consequence  of  infirmity.  It 
impUes  that  the  person  is  not  hurt ;  Loth. 

A  dimin.  from  JSIoii,  t.,  as  denoting  that  the  Call  is 
occasioned  by  tho  toitoring  and  unequal  motion  of  age 
orimbecilitj. 

[Stoitlin,  STOiTRiy,  part.  adj.  Having  a 
staggering,  unsteady  gait,  like  an  old  man 
or  a  dmuK  person,  Ulydes.] 

£STOK,  8»  I.  The  stock,  as  of  an  anchor, 
a  gun,  &C.,  Accts.  L.  H.  Treas.,  i.  289, 
823,  Dickson. 

5.  The  form,  set,  or  mould,  according  to,  or 
in,  which  a  thing  is  made ;  as,  the  shoeing^ 
Mioek  and  the  bending^tock  for  tires  of 
wheels,  ibid.,  i.  296.] 

ToSTOK,  r.a.    To  thrust. 

For  so  Eneas  tUikkU  his  stiff  brand 

Throw  oat  the  yoangkere  hard  vp  tyl  his  hand. 

Doug.  Virgil,  349, 14. 

Hie  swerd  wichtl  j  ttokkii  or  than  was  glade 
Throw  ottt  hiscoist. 

Ibid,,  291, 62. 

This  V.  seems  formed  from  the  part.  pa.  of  Ulk; 
JtolyH,  pierced,  stabbed. 

Orekis  inspreat,  the  formest  haue  thay  Hokjfn, 

And  skne  with  swerdes. 

ihid,,  66,  29l 


E.  tttochf  which  is  nearly  allied,  denotes  a  thrust,  a 
■toccado.    V.  the  s.  and  i*T(70. 

Stok,  Stok  Swerd,  Stoq  Swoud,  «.  **A 
stiff  or  sti'onrr  sword,"  lludd. ;  but,  as  Sibb. 
observes,  rather  ^'  a  long  small  sword.** 

This  Auentinut  followis  in  tlitr  weri.% 
Bure  in  thare  bandit  lance,  .HtaifKn  and  burrel  a|)erifl  ; — 
With  round  »tok  stofirdis  faiicht  they  in  nielli, 
With  poyutalU  or  with  stokkis  Sabellyue. 

Dowf.   Vir,jil,^l,J5\,li^ 

The  term  properly  denotes  a  sword  formed  rather 
for  thrusting  than  for  strilcing  down. 

**Thay  had  itok  siverdl*  quhom  na  armour  may 
resist.**  Belleud.  Crnn.,  B.  x.  c.  16.  Hostem  punctim 
magis  quam  ca^itim  petere  assueti  essent,  conimoda 
brevitate  mucronibus  muntmentum  omne  rupturis. 
Boeth. 

This  is  also  written  gfof/e,  «tog, 

*'  And  so  he  strailL  him  twyss  or  thryss  throw  with 
a  4fogp  mcord,'*  Knox*s  Hist.,  p.  65.  A  Uofj  sweard, 
MS.  i. 

**He  strikes  twice  or  thrice  throw  with  a  *tog 
swonf."    Watson's  Histor.  Collect.,  p.  69. 

[Tr.  edoquer,  to  thrust.] 

[Stoking,  s.    Thrusting,  Barbour,  xvii.  785.] 

STOKEN,  part.  pa.  Shut  up,  inclosed.  V. 
Steik,  v. 

STOKIT  MERIS.  Apparently  breeding 
mares,  or  such  as  are  with  foal ;  also  Stotkit. 

— '*  To  pmf  that  James  of  M'ray  spulyet  and  tuk  fra 
him — ^zij  alokit  meria  and  a  stag  of  a  yere  auld,"  ke. 
Act.  Audit,  p.  74.    V.  Stag. 

— *'  Anent  the  produccioun  of  oertane  vitnes,  tnich- 
ing  the  spoliacioon  of  xij  siolkU  maris,  a  stag,  and  iij*> 
of  hoggis,**  &c.    Act.  Dom.  Cone,  A.  1470,  |>.  32. 

Mention  is  made  of  **  a  ^okklt  mere  and  hir  folow- 
are."    Ibid.,  A.  1490,  p.  146  ;  i.e.,  her  foal 

Sioekim  Mart  is  a  phrase  still  used  in- Fife  for  a  brood 
mare,  i.e.,  one  kept  for  increasing  the  stock  of  horses. 

Tent,  stock,  genus,  progenies ;  or  stock-en,  conglobari. 


STOLE,  Stowl,  *.     [1.  A  throne;  liter.,  a 
stool,  Barbour,  ii.  151.     A.-S.  stiil."] 

2.  A  stalk,' a  shoot,  S. 

"A  single  stole  of  com  growing  in  a  dunghill,  ha« 
plenty  of  air,  light,  and  heat ;  but  it  becomes  rank  by 
excess  of  manure,  and  rota  instead  of  ripening.'*  Ess. 
Hi^l.  8oc.,  iii.  476. 

mowl  or  Stole,  a  scion  from  a  root.  Thin-sown  com 
on  good  land  is  said  to  spread  hy  stotcling  ;"  Gall.  Enc. 

'*  E.  stool,  a  shoot  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree ;"  Todd. 

Sn.-0.  slot,  basis,  fulcrum. 

To  STOLL,  V.  a.    To  place  in  safety,  or  in 
an  ambush. 

Bot  qoha  sa  list  towart  that  stede  to  draw. 
It  isane  stalling  place,  and  sobtr  herbry, 
Qahare  oft  in  stall  or  embuschment  may  ly, 
Quhidder  men  list  the  bargane  to  abyde, 
Owthir  on  the  richt  hand  or  on  the  left  side. 

Doug.  Virgil,  ^2,  96, 

Bodd.  derives  the  term  from  Fk*.  estal,  locus  ibi  qiiid- 
piam  reponitur  Teut.  stoUe  denotes  a  mine,  q.  a  secret 
place  under  ground,  from  stoll-en,  fnlcire.  Perhaps 
sUU-en.  ponere,  is  the  radical  word. 

StoUing,  siollin,  is  used  for  the  stowing  of  a  cargo  on 
■hipboard. 
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**ThAt  na  merchmndis  ^dw  be  reuin  nor  spilt  with 
Tnressonabill  atollin,  as  with  spakis."     Acts  Ja.  III., 
1466,  e.  17,  Edit.  1566. 
This,  however,  may  be  rather  from  O.  Teut  atouw^en, 
'  aoenrare,  accumularo,  cogere. 

Stoll,  8,  A  place  of  safety,  61.  Sibb.  V. 
the  o.  and  Stell,  s, 

Stollin,  s.  The  act  of  stowing,  or  pack- 
ing goods  on  shipboard. 

"And  at  na  merchandis  gudis  be  revin  nor  spilt 
[torn  or  spoiled]  be  vnresonable 't/o/Zi/i  as  with  spakis,** 
Jbo.     Pari.  Ja.  III.,  A.  1467,  Acts,  Ed.  1814,  p.  87. 

In  our  old  MSS.  U  is  often  used  for  to. 

[STOLM,  «.  A  branchy  shoot,  scion;  to 
aathfr  a  stolm^  to  be  with  young,  Shetl. 
\.  Stoll.] 

STOLTUM,  Stolum,  #.    1.  A  good  cut  or 
slice,  as  of  bread  and  cheese,  Roxb. ;  s}Tion. 
Stoir,  Whana, 

2.  A  large  piece  of  any  thing  broken  off 
another  piece. 

8.  A  supply,  a  store,  Ettr.  For.  In  this  sense 
it  approximates  to  C.  B.  ystaU  a  stock  or 
produce,  ystal-Uj  to  form  a  stock. 

4.  As  much  ink  as  a  pen  takes  up,  S. 

Tent,  atotttf  fnutum. 

STOMATICK,  «.  A  medicine  supposed  to 
be  good  for  the  stomach,  S. ;  Stomachickj  E. 

The  word  has  undoubtedly  received  this  form  in  S. 
emphoniat  eauta. 

"Plaisters,  of  Bay-berries,  Stomaticka:^  St.  Ger- 
main's Royal  Physician,  p.  57. 

It  is  also  written  Stomathick, 

"Some  medicaments— such  as  are  proper  to  the 
breast,  are  called  Pectoral,— to  the  lungs  Puhnonkibt, 
—to  the  stomach,  Stmnaihiclut,**  kc.    Ibid.,  p.  48. 

STOMOK>  s.  That  part  of  female  dress 
called  a  Stomacher. 

•'Item,  fra  Will,  of  Kerkettil,  and  deliveret  to 
Cbldwell  the  samyne  tyme,  ane  elne  of  satyne,  for 
tiomoks  to  the  Queoe  -        -        .        1  10    0." 

Aoo*.  A.  1474,  Borthwick*s  Brit.  Antiq.,  p.  140. 

"Item,  in  the  same  box,  a  9tomok  k  on  it  set  a 
bert  all  of  precious  stanis  &  perle."  Inventories,  A. 
1488,  p.  6. 

STOMOK,  8.  A  shred,  a  piece  of  cloth,  a 
fragment. 

Frse  claith  well  can  tbou  cleik  a  clout. 
Of  stomokM  stown,  baith  red  and  blew, 
A  bag  fott  anes  tbou  bore  about. 

Sletcart,  Evergreen,  L  120. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Su.-0.  Germ,  slump,  a  segment,  a 
fragment ;  slumpig,  mutilated ;  from  stu/w-a,  aniputare. 

To  STONAY,  Stunay,  v.  a.    1.  To  astonish. 


-For  to  Btonay  the  chasseris. 


Tbat  Alysander  to  erth  he  bar. 

Ba,-bour,  uL  82,  M& 

Thair  wes  nane  anentur  that  mocht 
Stunay  hys  hart,  na  cer  him  let 
To  do  the  thing  that  ne  wes  on  set. 


y6u;.,L299,  Ma 


?.  To  be  afraid  of,  to  be  dismayed  at  the  ap- 
pearance of. 

->He  na  atanayit,  for  owtyn  wer. 
Tkat  UAkt  that  well  ten  Uiousana  wer. 
With  tyfty  armyt  men,  but  ma. 

The  Bruce,  iL  495,  Eilit  182a 

*' Although  he  had  no  more  than  fifty  with  him,  h« 
was  not  overpowered  with  terror  at  tlio  sight  of  tea 
thousand  foes."  Some  editions  exclude  the  negative, 
the  idiom  not  having  been  attended- to. 

STONE.  To  Go  to  the  Stones^  to  go  to 
church,  Highlands  of  S.  For  the  origin  of 
this  phraseology,  V.  Claciian. 

Stone-Bag,  «.  -A  dry  skin  filled  with  stones, 
used  for  driving  away  strange  beasts  from 
flocks  or  pastures. 

**  Henry  Piercie  Earle  of  Northumberland — beinff 
come  unawares  into  Scotland  with  seven  tliousana 
men,  was  driven  away  by  the  boorcs  and  herds,  by 
the  helpe  of  Uone-hagge*,  as  they  are  called  to  this  da^ 
in  our  Highlands  of  Scotland,  Ijoing  used  by  the  inhabi- 
tants to  fright  wolves,  and  to  chase  decre  and  other 
beasts  from  their  gtazincs  :  the  instrument  is  made  of 
dry  skinnes  made  round  like  a  globe,  with  small  stones 
in  it  that  make  a  noise,  as  they  did  necre  the  English 
campe,  that  their  horses  broke  loose  through  the  fields, 
where  after  long  flying  they  were  taken  by  the  boorcs 
of  the  country."    Monroes  Expe<l.,  P.  I.  p.  71. 

When  the  worthy  Colonel  speaks  of  wolves  as  being 
driven  away  in  his  time,  he  is  undoubtedly  mistaken ; 
as  I  believe  we  have  no  certain  account  of  any  in  this 
country  later  than  the  reign  of  James  V. 

Stone  Celt.    V.  Celt. 

Stone-Checker,  ».     A  bird.     V.  Stane- 

CHAKER. 

Stone-Fish,  «.  The  spotted  Blenny,  S. ; 
Blennius  Gnnncllus,  Linn. 

"Gannellus  Comubiensium,  tho  Butter*fish  of  the 
English ;  our  fishers  call  it  the  Stoue-Jish"  Sibb. 
Fife,  n.  121. 

Probably  denominated  from  its  being  found  lying 
under  stones.    V.  Penn.  ZooL,  p.  171. 

Stone-Raw,  «.    Rock  Livewort. 

*'  Like  the /eld  elf  en  of  the  Saxons,  the  usual  dress 
of  the  fkiries  is  ^reen ;  though,  on  the  moors,  they 
have  been  sometimes  observM  in  heath*brown,  or  in 
weeds  dyed  with  the  stone-ra  w,  or  lichen.  **  M  instrelsy 
Bonier,  ii.  226. 

Here  the  term  has  an  £.  orthography.     V.  Sta^ik- 
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Stonern,  adj.     Of  or  belonging  to  stone. 

"Hm  southern  and  northern  parts  of  Leith  are  con- 
joined by  a  handsome  stonern  bndge  of  three  arches.—- 
The  quay — is  stroncly  fenced  with  an  ashler  sionem 
waa**    MaitUnd's  Hist,  of  Edin.,  p.  487. 

Germ,  steinene,  also  sieinein,  id.  Hodio  sfeinern, 
says  Wachter. 

STONKERD,  Stonkard,  Stonkart,  adj. 
Silenty  and  at  the  same  time  sullen ;  obstin- 
ate ;  S.  stufiiarf. 

And  ken  them  well  wha^e  fair  behaviour 

Deserve  reward  ami  roynl  favour. 

At  like  you  do,  these  stftnkeni  fellows, 

Wha  merit  naithiug  but  the  gallow.t. 

RuuMuy't  Works,  Life,  zlii. 
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**  A  aii^l  o'  jfm  ia  gude  for  sair  een,  my  L«ddy,  I 
was  •pMrin'  for  yo«  at  my  Lord,  hut  he  is  sao  Uunkard 
■ad  paughty  ;  Mt — I'm  ne'er  bode  myself  on  the  best 
■uui  that  o'er  trore  breeks."    Saxon  and  Gael,  i  77. 

laL  ^j/gg^9  oooreya  nearly  the  same  idea;  indomitns, 
inaolena,  non  mansnetus,  O.  Andr. ;  bn.-O.  tiygfj^ 
odioans,  iavitoa ;  Belg.  tiug,  turly. 

ToSTOO/r.  a.    To  crop.     V.  Stow. 

[Stood,  «.  A  mark;  half  the  ear  cut  o£F 
across,  Shetl.] 

[Stooins,  $.  pL    V.  Stowins.] 

STOOK9  Stouk,  8.    A  rick  or  shock  of  corn, 

consisting  of  twelve  slicaves,  S.    A.Bor. 

.   *'  As  a  proof  of  the  pcodactive  crop  we  have  had  this 
harrett^  17  tiookw  of  wheat,  in  a  farm  at  Woodhall, 
kavo  prodnecd  1 1 1  holla  excellent  grain."    Edin.  Even. 
Coarant,  Oct.  13,  1803. 
Oorm.   Uodt,    taetnm,   from  ^eek-tn,   tegere,   q.   a 

inantity   of  sheaves  covered,  for   resisting  rain;  or 
'entb  Uock,  meta,  aheap,  hoy'Sioek,  meta  foeni,  Kilian  ; 
q.  a  Mo9k  of  hay. 

To  Stook,  v.  a.  and  n.  1.  To  put  corn  into 
shocks,  S. 

When  corn  is  ripe,  and  fit  for  the  shearing. 
The  Jots  of  the  hsirvest  we  jointly  shall  see  ;-> 
And  when  lis  a'  cat.  111  slook  it  with  pleasure. 
And  fit  it  for  mill,  or  fit  it  for  measare. 

it  OaUowi^$  Poems,  p.  109. 

*'Tiio  fmitis  of  the  aamin  benefice  beand  separate  fra 
the  ground,  he  scfaeiring,  eiouklng  or  stakking  theirof, 
the  aamin,  after  his  deceis,  aucht  and  soula  pertene 
to  the  oxocntooriai,"  Balfour's  Pract.,  p.  220.  V. 
Sbxab,  v. 

[2.  To  bulk  in  Miook ;  as,  ^  The  corn's  no 
stookin  weel  the  year,"  Clydes.,  Loth., 
BanfiFs.] 

Stooker,  8.  One  whose  proWnce  it  is  to  put 
com  into  shocks  on  the  field,  S.  O. 

— "Pindinc  mr  back  stiff  in  the  stoopinj^,  I  was  a 
ai€oter  and  a  faandster  on  the  corn-rigs."  Dghts  and 
Shadows^  p.  214. 

[Stookie-Sundat.  The  Sunday  in  harvest 
on  which  the  greatest  number  of  stooks  are 
to  be  seen.  From  this  date,  and  until 
winter  is  past,  there  is  only  one  diet  of 
Divine  service  in  the  churches  of  rural 
districts,  S.] 

Stook-Wats,  adv.  After  the  manner  in 
which  shocks  of  com  are  set  up,  S. 

*'  If  rain  Adls  between  the  pnlling  and  rippling,  the 
Unt  is  tied  and  set  up  tiook-ieayi,  with  the  seed-end 
downward,  to  save  the  seed  and  bows  from  the  rain." 
Maxwell's  SeL  Trana.,  p.  328. 

STOOK, «.  1.  A  sort  of  wedge  anciently  used 

in  sinking  coal-pits  in  S. 

"  The  mode  then  practised  in  sinking  thronch  hard 
strata,  was  by  a  set  of  tools  termed  etook  and  coil,  or 
ttook  amd  feathers, — A  bor«*hole,  of  from  two  to  three 
inches  diameter,  was  put  down  several  feet,  by  m«ans 
of  a  steel  augur ;  two  long  slips  of  iron,  named  the 
ftaiKers^  wereplaoed  down  each  side  of  the  hole,  and 


betwixt  these  a  long  tapering  wedge,  termed  the  eiocik, 
was  inserted  ;  this  wedge  was  driven  down  with  pon- 
derous hammers,  till  tlie  rock  was  wrenched  asunder." 
Bald^s  Coal-tra<le  of  S.,  p.  12. 

[2.  A  shoulder  strap,  Shctl.] 

Stook  may  be  allied  to  Germ.  st<Kke,  a  stake,  a  peg ; 
or  sHek-en,  pungore.  Coil,  I  am  convinced,  used  as 
synon.  with  feather,  is  merely  Germ,  keil.  Tent,  kiel, 
Isl.  Su.-G.  kil,  a  wedge. 

STOOKS,  Stugs,  «.  pi.  Small  horns ;  often 
straight,  and  pointed  irregularly,  but  for 
the  most  part  backwards,  like  those  of  a 
goat,  Moray. 

Stookib,  8.  The  name  given  to  a  bullock 
that  hits  horns  of  this  kind,  ibid. 

Stookit,  part.  adj.    Having  such  horns,  ibid. 

[Syn.,  biichitl] 

It  may  be  from  A.-S.  stoc,  cautlex,  truncus  ;  orTeut. 
etucky  fragmen,  segmen,  sei^nentam,  pard  ;  a^  these 
horns  are  so  much  shorter  than  others. 

STOOL.  To  draw  in  one's  stools  a  phrase 
used  of  one  who  marries  a  widow,  or  a 
female  who  has  a  furnished  house.  ''  He 
has  naething  to  do  but  draw  in  his  stool  and 
sit  doun^  S.  A. 

STOOL-BENT,  s.     Moss-rush,  S. 

**Juncns  squarrosus.  Stool-Bent,  Scot,  aust." 
Lightfoot,  p.  1131. 

To  STOOM,  V.  n.  To  frown,  generally  con- 
nected with  gloom  ;  as,  to  gloom  and  stoom, 
S.  B. 

8n.>G.  atumm,  Belg.  stum.  Germ,  etom,  dumb  ;  q.  to 
look  sour  and  with  sullen  taciturnity. 

[STOON,  Stoun,  8.  and  v.  Same  with 
Stound,  q.v..  Clydes.,  Banflfs.] 

[STOON,  Stoun,  e.  A  moment,  an  instant. 
V.  Stound.] 

STOOP,  Stoupe,   Stup,  e.       I.    A    post 
-    fastened   in   the   earth,   as    that   on   race 
ground^  S.  A.  Bor. 

Whan  mark'd  the  ground,  whan  plac*d  the  stoop, 

Tfae^  made  a  proclamation. 
That  stc  as  for  the  prize  had  0( 


ipi 
idd 


lope. 


Soud  tak  the  middle  station. 

Aev.  J.  NieoTs  Poems,  ii.  15. 

2.  A  prop,  a  support,  S. ;  pron.  stoop. 

"Gif  thair  be  ony  stoupit  set  nnder  stairis,  stoppand 
the  King's  calsay,  or  yit  the  channel."  Chalm.  Air, 
Balfour's  Pract.,  p.  687. 

3.  Metaph.,  a  supporter,  one  who  stands  by, 
or  maintains  another,  S. 

"  Lethingtoun  and  the  Matster  of  Maxwell  wer  that 
nicht  the  two  stoupes  of  hir  chair."  Knox's  Hist., 
p.  343. 

"  Since  ho  heard  of  Ratcliff  prisoned,  and  Went- 
ford's  death,  his  two  stoops,  his  heart  is  a  little  fallen." 
BaiUie's  Lett.,  i.  226. 
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BalhooBie,  of  aa  avM  df  icent, 
My  chief,  my  jloi|p,  and  ornament.- 


Bamaay'a  Foemi,  U.  967. 
8Q.-0.  «to(|ie,  eolnmna*  falcrunu 

4.  It  IS  used  in  a  ludicrous  sense  in  relation 
to  the  limbs  of  an  animal.  Thus,  in 
describing  a  lean  woni-out  horse,  he  is  said 
to  consist  of  *•  four  stoups  and  an  o'ertrce/' 
Loth. 

Stoop  and  Roop.    V.  Stoup  and  Roup. 

Stoop-bed,  *.    A  bed  with  posts,  S. 

FOUR-STOOPIT-BED,  8.  A  four-posted  bed, 
S.    V.  Stoop,  Stoupe. 

Stoops  or  a  bed.  The  bed-posts  or  pillars,  S. 

<*Iteiii,  ane  bod  of  broderie  on  black  aatinc  diviflit  in 
bftodea,  furaiasit  with  niif  and  hcade  pece,  with  aevin 
puides,  and  th«  under  pandea,  and  four  covenngia  for 
^§iwpppi8."    loYontoriea,  A.  1561,  p.  124. 

STOOR,  adj.  Strong;  austere,  &c.  V. 
Sture. 

To  STOOR,  V.  a.  and  n.   1.  To  move  swiftly. 

V.  Stoub,  v. 
[2.  To  pour  out,  to  gush].    "To  pour  leisurely 

out  of  any  vessel  held  high  f  Gl.  Surv. 

Moray.     6f  ten  to  Stoor  up  liquor. 

Allied  to  TeuL  atoor-en,  turbare ;  irritare ;  q.  to 
raise  the  froth. 

[Stoob,  8.     A  stiff   breeze,  a  strong  gale, 

Shetl.] 
[Stoor,  adv.     1.  In  a  gush,  swiftly,  Banffs. 
2.  Avast,  get  away,  Aberd.] 

[Stooradrink,  Stooram,  8.  A  mixture  of 
oatmeal  and  water  or  swats  stirred  together, 
Shetl.] 

[Stoordie,  8.     Liter.,  8peed}/'foot,  a  name 

g'ven   to  a  dog;  used  also  as  an  inter j.^ 
anffs.] 

[STOOS,  8.  pi     Green  points  of  land,  Shetl.] 

To  STOOT,  V.  n.    To  stutter.    V.  Stute. 

To  STOOTH,  V.  a.  To  lath  and  plaster  a 
wall,  Ettr.  For.,  Ayrs. 

Stoothino,  8.     Lathing  and  plastering,  ibid. 

In  A.  Bor.  the  aame  term  appears  slightly  changed  j 
"  StecUhing,  a  partition  of  Uth  and  plaister.     North. 
Grose ;  Yorka.  Marshall. 

A.-S.  ttuihe,  palus,  a  pale  or  stake;  destina,  fulcrum, 
an  npholder,  a  supporter,  &c. ;  Somner.  Teut.  ttuUe, 
id.,  atuiten,  fulcire  :  Isl.  ftuddr,  suffultus. 

STOOTH  ED,  pari.  adj.  Apparently,  studd- 
ed. 

••  Balteus  vel  baUeum,  a  sword  belt  QV»too(hed  belt." 
Despaut.  Gram.,  D.  U,  b. 


To  STOP  to,  V.  a.    To  cram,  to  stuff. 

.  **  If  he  lines  and  eatea  his  meate  by  his  worke,  ho 
lines  in  rule  and  keeps  a  good  order ;  but  when  ho 
s(fl|M  to  his  meate  and  hes  not  done  a  good  turuo  for  it, 
he  ia  out  of  rale.**    Bollock  on  2  Thes.,  p.  145. 

**  When  thou  hast  beeno  an  idle  vagahouud.  and  hea 
done  no  good,  and  yet  9top9  to  thy  dinner,— that  is  vn- 
lawful  eating :  for  the  Lord  sayes  to  theo  tliat  is  an 
idle  bodie,  touch  not,  nor  handle  not**    Ibid.,  p.  146. 

Tout,  toe-vtopp-^n,  obstipare,  obturare ;  Dan.  stopfhe^ 
Sw.  aUmp-a,  to  stuft  to  cram.  In  the  same  sense  it  is 
now  vulgarly  said,  To  niap  in,  S. 

STOP,  8.    A  stave. 

«•  The  aame  to  be  brint  be  the  toune  ime  and  cow. 

paris  ime  on  baith  the  endis,  and  vpoun  the  Mop  beside 
the  bung."  Acts  Ja.  VI.,  1584,  Ed.  1814,  p.  302.  It 
is  aUppe^  Edit.  Skene.     V.  Stap. 

STOP  COMPTOUK.  A  board  or  bench  for 
holding  stoups^  S. 

"That  William  Halkeratoune— has  done  wrang  in 
the  withhaldin  fra  Juhtie  of  the  Knolles— «  wayr 
almery,  a  pcraling  of  the  hall,  a  stop  comptour,  a  gret 
pot,  &  a  half  galloun  Mtop.'*    Act.  Dom.  Cone,  A.  1489, 

P»  131.  .         ,         ,    , 

We  still  nse  the  term  Counter  for  a  lung  desk  or 
kind  of  table,  in  a  shop,  containing  drawers.  Thia 
phrase  might  signify  a  board  or  bench  for  holding 
atoups  or  Teasels  for  measuring  liquids. 

STOPPED,  adj.    Apparently  used  for  stupid. 

**  So  the  aoule  beoommes  drunken  and  stopped,  an 
anaritious  bodie  a  dottine  bodio,  a  man  set  on  plea- 
sures a  dotting  bodie.'*    Bollock  on  I  Thes.,  p.  251. 

rSTOPPIT,  part.  pa.    Stopped,  Barbour,  viii. 

60.] 

STOR,  adj.    Rough,  severe.    V.  Stube. 

STORE,  8.  Applied  to  sheep  or  cattle; 
hence,  a  store  farm^  a  farm  principally  con- 
sisting of  a  walk  for  sheep,  S. 

Stobabb,  Stokoub,  8.  An  overseer,  one 
who  has  the  charge  of  flocks. 

Welcum,#tomr«  of  alkynd  bestial 

Doug.  Virgtl,  403,  48. 

Tyrrhens  thare  fader  was  hie  maister  and  gyde 
.    Of  steddU,  tlokkis,  bowis,  and  hirdis  wyde. 
As  storour  to  the  kinge,  did  kepe  and  yym.^^  ^ 

IM.  224,  27. 

Stobemaster,  8.     The  tenant  of  a  sheep- 

fann,  S. 

"Few  9tortmaater$  in  Lammer-mnir  breed  as  many 
sheep  as  keep  up  their  stock.'*  Agr.  Surv.  £.  Ix>th., 
p.  193. 

[To  STORE-THE-KIN.  To  keep  up  the 
stock,  to  live  ;  as,  *•  lie's  unco  ill ;  he  winna 
store  the  kin  lang,'*  Banfifs.] 

STOREY-WORM,  ».    A  slug,  Shetl. 

"A  cold  north  wind  prevails  in  the  month  of 

May, and  in  wet  and  moorish  ground  gives  birth  to 

the  slug,  or  what  is  here  called  the  atorey  worm,  which 
wholly  destroys  the  grain."    P.  Walls,  Stat.  Ace.  xx. 

Thia  might  be  q.  **  the  Urge  worm,"  from  IsL  tior, 
magnus,  and  orm,  vermis.  But  perhaps  it  is  merely  a 
variety  of  TorrU-voorm^  q.v. 
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STORO,  «.  **A  large  piiif  Gall.  Enc; 
oorr.  perhaps  from  Stog^  «.,  q.v.,  if  not  from 
OaeL  itarrig^  a  pinnacle. 

StoroinOi  s,  **  The  noise  a  pin  makes,  rush- 
ing into  [the]  flesh ;"  ibid. 

•  8T0KM,  8.    Snow,  Aberd. 

This  we  of  the  lenn  it  pretty  general  in  S. 

**  Great  frosts  and  snows  in  this  oat  seed-time,  no 
ploaglis  goingp  and  little  seed  sowing,  so  Tehoment 
was  the  Harm,"    Sfialding's  Troubles,  i.  216. 

When  snow  continues  on  the  groand,  it  is  called 
«  hfing  ttorm;  slao,  a  Siock-ntorm,  q.T. 

**  I  got  into  the  lower  country ;  aud  then  there  fell 
a  Teiy  great  nlorm  (as  they  call  it),  for  by  the  word 
t/torm  they  only  mean  snow.*'    Burt*s  Letters,  ii.  67. 
'  *^SUn;m^  a  faU  of  snow ;"  Yorks.  Marshall. 

This  is  evidently  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used 
io  the  following  act  of  Parliament : — 

"That  qnhatsnmeuirpenone  or  personis — slayis  ony 
of  hit  hienes  deir,  strayand  in  tyme  ol'ttormt$  to  bame — 
mdis,  or  vther  partis  maist  ewest,  seikand  thair  fude ; 
Or  beis  fund  tryit  to  bane  schot  with  hagbute  in  the 
winter  nicht,  within  ony  of  the  foirsaidis  woddis  or 

Cirkis ; — thair  haill  guidis  and  geir  talbe  escheit  and 
brocht  to  his  hienes  vse,  and  thair  personis  pvnist  at 
his  hienes  wilL"    AcU  Ja.  VI.,  1593,  Ed.  1814.  p.  67. 


Fbedinq-Stokm,  «•  Snow,  lying  on  the 
ground,  which,  instead  of  dissolving,  is  in- 
creased by  a  further  fall,  S. 

Storming,  «.  The  operation  of  tempestuous 
weather. 

It  is  used  in  the  proverbial  phrase,  "  Stnffin'  hands 
out  stormin'  /'  ie.,  a  well-filled  belly  is  the  best  anti- 
dote to  the  eiOfects  of  a  severe  blast,  Koxbi 

Storm-Stead,  Storm-Staid,  adj.  Stopped 
in  a  journey,  bv  reason  of  a  storm,  and  under 
a  necessity  of  keeping  a  place  of  shelter,  till 
it  be  over,  S.  ■ 


might  seem  q.  aiorm'hetUad,  But  Spalding's 
orthography  directs  to  the  v.  Hay;  ttaytd^  Le.,  stopp* 
•d. 

^'Satnrday  he  came  to  Fettercaim, — where  he  was 
sform-staifl.— He  is  Uorm-ttaid  while  the  tenth  of  Feb- 
maiy."    Troubles  in  S.,  i  41. 

Storm-Window,  «.  A  window  raised  from 
the  roof,  and  slated  above  and  on  each  side, 
S.;  anciently  «fonne-tn>i^ot^.  "Thebigging 
of  the  Btorme-windoik  ^  Aberd.  Reg.,  Cent. 
16. 

[STORM,  9.  A  corr.  of  siorum  ;  same  with 
Stolum^  q.  v.|  Banffs.] 

*  STORY,  8,    A  softer  term  for  a  falsehood, 

a  lie;   as,    You  tell  a  itary,  S.  evidently 

borrowed  from  the  fabulous  character  of 

'  most  of  those  narrations  commonly  called 

itoriea  or  story-boola. 

Story-teller,  «:     A    softer  name  for  a 
'  liar,  S. ;  nearly  synon.  with  £.  Romancer.  - 

STOT,  8.  1.  A  young  bull  or  ox;  properly, 
one  that  is  three  years  old,  S. 


«•• 


Mare  nedeful  now  it  war,-  but  Isngare  tary 
Seniu  young  f/o^/it,  that  yoik  bare  neair  naoep 
Brocht  from  the  bowe,  in  offeraud  brittto  ilkane. 

bowg,  YirgU,  1S3,  47. 

'The  general  run  of  atotB  and  queys,  reared  here, 
from  three  to  four  years  old,  seldom  fetch  above  30s. 
or  40».,  according  to  their  size  and  shape.'*  P.  Wat- 
tin,  Caithn.  SUtist.  Ace,  xi  270. 

O.  E.  *'8UMe  [Fr.]  bouean ;"  Palsgr.  B.,  iii.  F.  67, 
b. 

2.  The  term  is  often  used  for  a  bull  of  any 
age,  S.  B. ;  but  it  more  generally  denotes 
one  that  has  been  castrated,  S. 

The  term  is  used  0.  E. 

And  Grace  gaue  Pierce  of  his  goodnes  four  ttotUs, 
All  that  hy;i  oxen  erie<l,  thev  to  harrowe  it  after ; 
One  h}'ght  Austen,  and  Ambrow  an  other, 
Gregory  the  greate  cUirke,  and  Jerome  the  good. 

P.  Ploughman,  FoL  108.  a. 

Skinner  expL  slot,  **  a  young  hors.*'  This  is 
most  probably  the  sense  in  Chaucer,  from  A.-S.  sttui, 
a  stallion.  Germ,  ttnlte  is  rendered  a  filly-fole,  Arnold's 
Diet.  Tyrwhitt  justly  observes,  that  "the  passage 
which  Du  Cange,  in  vo.  Stottua^  has  quoted  from 
Maddox,  Form.  Angl.,  p.  427,  to  shew  that  atottnt 
signifies  Etjuus  'admisaarins,  proves  rather  that  it 
signified  a  bntlock.  John  de  Nevill  loaves  to  his  eldest 
son  several  specific  legacies,  et  etiam  oc.  vaccas  pro 
stauro,  oc  atoltois  et  itirlxs,  MM  bidentes,  &c.  Stirke  is 
the  Saxon  name  for  a  heifer,  so  that  thero  can  be  little 
doubt  that  oc  atoitoi  et  wtirkta  should  be  rendered  co 
bullocks  and  heifers.**  Note,  ver.  617.  A.-Bor.  stot,  a 
young  bullock  or  steer. 

Stt.-G.  dut,  juvencus ;  Dan.  stud,  a  bull,  an  ox,  ung 
stud,  a  bullock.  Ihra  deduces  the  term  from  stoet-a, 
ferire,  q.  one  that  strikes  with  the  horn.  Germ,  stossig 
thUr,  boi  comupeta.    V.  Nolt. 

To  Stot,  v.  n.    To  take  the  bull,  S.B. 

Stot's-Milk,  «.  Unboiled  flummery^  La- 
narks.  ;  ludicrously  so  named  because  it  is 
a  substitute  for  milk,  when  it  is  scarce. 

To  STOT,  V.  a.  and  n.  1.  To  strike  any  elastic 
body  on  the  ground,  to  cause  it  to  rebound ; 
as,  to  itot  a  ball^  S. 

2.  To  rebound  from  the  ground;  used  with  re- 
spect to  any  elastic  body,  as  a  hand-ball,  S. 

But  whan  he  has't  maist  up,  down  wi'  a  dird 
Back  stots  the  stane,  and  yarks  upo'  the  yird. 

Homir's  Sisyphus  Paraphrased, 

3.  To  bounce  in  walking,  to  raise  the  body 
at  every  step,  S. 

4.  To  stumble,  [to  stagger ;  also,  to  stutter.] 
V.  STOrr. 

5.  To  hinder,  to  stop. 

Quhen  that  the  Lord  of  Lorne  saw 
Um  men  atand  off*  him  ane  sik  aw. 
That  thai  durst  nocht  folow  the  cnase, 
Rycht  angry  in  bis  hart  he  was ; 
And  for  wond jr  that  he  said  swa 
Stot  tiiaim,  him  ane  but  ma. 
He  said,  "  Me  think,  Marthokys  son, 
**  Rycht  as  Oolmakmorn  was  wone, 
"  To  baiir  fra  hym  all  his  mengna  ; 
"  Rycht  swa  all  his  fra  ws  has  he." 

Barbour,  iii.  S6,  M& 

It  may  be  allied  to  Belg.  stuyt-en,  rertere,  avertere, 
impediro ;  Kilian. 
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6.  To  stop,  to  cease. 

Thair  Infly  Unces  thai  loiuit,  and  lichtit  on  the  land. 
Right  styth  stuffit  in  steill  thai  aioiU  na  stynt ; 
Bot  biukit  to  battaile,  with  blrne  and  brand. 

Oawan  and  Ool,,  liL  8L 

Mr.  Pinkerton  •xpl.  it  UoQgtreiL  V.  Stoit.  Bat 
that  this  cannot  be  toe  sense,  is  evident  from  the  uae 
of  the  aame  term  af  terwands. 

Bchir  Oviles.  Schir  Iwell,  in  handis  war  hynt, 
And  to  the  lu^y  castell  war  led  in  ane  lyng. 
Thairwith  the  utalwartia  in  stour  c:in  stvtin  and  stynt : 
And  baith  Schir  Agalus  and  Schir  Hew  was  led  to  the 
Kyng.  Ihid,  st  10. 

It  ia  here  corrected  froni  Edit.  150S.  Mr.  Pinkerton 
reads  «to/i».  8tiit  is  thus  synon.  with  9i\fnt ;  and  the 
phrase 'redoqdailt,  which  is  very  common  with  our  old 
writers.      - 

Belg.  slujfi-en,  to  bounce,  wferstuyt-en,  to  rebound ; 
8w.  ^uis-a,  tiatt'O,  v,  n.  to  rebound,  9to€t-a  tUbaka,  v. 
0.  id.  Stoktr  oj  tte^e  ;  si  subsiliata  bipide ;  Ihre,  vo. 
SUutSf  i.e.,  gtf  it  utot^  off  a  atane,  S.  The  primary  sense 
of  stoc<«a  is,  tundere,  percutere ;  Moes-0.  ilaut-an,  Isl. 
tUyt'tit  Alem.  ttosz-en.  Germ,  t^twu-tn,  id.  Isl.  utattt-a 
impingere.   So.  -G.  Hoet,  ictus,  pulsus ;  «<?#/«,  repercussio. 

Stot,  $.    1.  A  rebound,  the  act  of  rebounding, 
S. 

''  We  see  here,  how  easie  it  is  for  a  victorious  armie, 
that  is  once  master  of  the  field,  to  take  in  frontier 
garrisons,  while  as  they  are  possessed  instantlie  with 
a  panicke  feare,  eapecially  heing  taken  at  the  tioi  or 
tebound,  before  they  have  time  to  disgest  their  feare." 
Monro's  Ezped.  P.  If.,  p.  118. 

2.  A  boance  or  spring,  in  walking,  any  sudden 
motion,  S. 

8.  A  leap,  or  quick  motion,  in  dancing,  S. 

Wed  danc'd  Eppie  and  Jennie  ! 
He  that  tynes  a  ttot  o'  the  spring. 
Shall  pay  the  piper  a  penny. 

The  Country  Wedding,  Htr^9  Co2f.,  iL  94. 

*'I  find  it  difficult  to  keep  all  ttoU  with  Christ" 
Rutherford's  Lett.  P.  i.  ep.  71. 

[4.  A  stumble,  stagger ;  a  stutter,  Clydes. 

5.  A  hinderance,  obstruction ;  a  stand  still, 
ibid.] 

[Stot,  adv.  With  a  rebound ;  also,  with  a 
tottering  step,  Banffs.] 

Stotit,  Oawan  and  Gol.  iii.  3.     V.  v. 

To  Stotter,  v.  n.  To  stagger,  to  stumble, 
to  be  ready  to  fall,  Ettr.  For.  V.  Stoit, 
Stoiter. 

[Stottin,  parLvr.  Used  also  as  a  8,  and  as 
an  adj,  in  each  sense  of  the  o.,  Clydes.] 

(To  STOUFF,  V.  n.  To  walk  with  a  lazy, 
heavy  step,  Banffs.;  used  also  as  a  8.  and  an 
adv.^  ibid.J 

STOUND,  Stoon,  Stoun,  a.  A  small 
portion  of  time,  a  moment.     A.  Bor.  id. 

Anchises  son  tho  stentis  ane  litill  stound. 
And  bayth  hys  fatesteppis  fixit  on  the  ground. 

Doug.  Virgil,  174,  64. 

The  self  stound  amyd  the  preis  /ute  bote 
Lncagos  enteris  into  his  chariote.        Jbid.  S3S,  82. 


A.  "8.  8n.-0.  Isl.  Tout,  tiumt,  tempUH,  hora,  spatium, 
momentum;  Su.-G.  tJtnm  atnml,  a  short  time;  Belg. 
terotond,  immediately. 

To  STOUND,  Stoox,  Stoun,  w.  «.  To  ache, 
to  have  the  sensation  of  acute  pain,  S. 

— — Thanswyth  all  the  tiirnys  of  his  goist 
He  ryptt  wyth  the  swerd  amyd  his  coist. 
So  tyi  hys  oart  t^toundi*  the  prvk  of  deith  : 
He  weltM  ouer,  and  yaldis  Tp  the  breith. 

I)oyg,  Virgit,  Z99,  i9. 

A.  Bor.  It  itounJs,  dolet ;  IsL  sign,  doleo,  iiunde, 
doloi. 

Stound,  Stoon,  Stoun,  ».  1 .  An  acute  pain, 
affecting  one  at  intervals ;  as,  a  atound  of 
the  on  beaaty  or  toothache,  S.B. 

2.  Applied  to  the  mind,  denoting  any  thing 
that  causes  a  smarting  paii^ ;  as,  a  atound  of 
luve^  S.  i.e.,  of  love. 


The.  fader  of  goddis  and  nien- 


Indacis  and  commouis  to  the  melle 
Tarchon  of  Tuskanis  principal  ion!  and  eyre. 
In  braithful  stoundis  raait  brym  as  frre. 

boug,  Virgil,  990, 55. 

Stoundf,  sorrows,  damps.  Skinner.  Chaucer  uses 
stound  ill  in  the  same  sense. 

She  ne  male  stannche  my  stound  ill. 

Rom.  Hose,  ver.  4472.    Urry. 

STOUP,  Stoip,  a.  1.  A  deep  and  narrow 
vessel  for  holding  liquids,  a*flagon,  S.  atoopf 
£. 

'*  O  !  but  they  be  brave  Divines,  forsootli,  and  fit  to 
be  ministers,  that  will  call  one  in  the  paroch  an  honest 
man,  if  he  keep  him  and  the  pint-stoop  well,  whereas 
be  will  be  as  graceless  a  wretch  as  in  all  the  paroch 
again."    W.  Guthrie*s  Serm.,  p.  4. 

This  is  also  written  Stop,    V.  Stop  oosiptoub. 

Frevr  Robert  said,  "  Dame,  fill  ane  stoip  of  aile, 
"  That  we  may  drink,  for  I  am  very  dry" 
With  that  the  gudewyf  walkit  furth  in  by. 
Sche  fild  ane  stoip,  and  brought  in  cheis  and  breid. 

Dunbar,  Maitland  Poems,  p.  67. 

The  term  is  frequentW  used  to  denote  a  vessel  used 
as  a  measure,  of  indennite  size ;  as,  a  ptnt-Moup,  a 
vessel  made  of  pewter,  that  contains  two  quarts;  a 
mutchkin-atoup,  a  vessel  containing  half  a  pint  English, 

A.-S.  stoppa,  a  pot  or  flagon  for  wine,  Somner;  Belg. 
stoop,  poculum  majus,  cantharus ;  Teut.  stoop,  una. 
Su.-G.  stop,  mensura  liquidorum. 

2.  A  pitcher  or  bucket  used  for  carrying 
water,  narrower  at  the  top  than  at  the  bot- 
tom, for  securing  the  iron-hoops.  This  is 
denominated  a  water^atoup^  S. 

The  name  water^stonp  is  also  given,  at  Leith,  to  the 
common  periwinkle.  Turbo  terebra,  Linn. 

*'It  is  said  that  their  sister  with  a  timber  sloup  slew 
ane  called  Mercer,  wife  to  Alexander  Dumbar  of 
Brake,  who  was  at  the  slaughter  of  her  bi-ethren,  and 
she  and  they  were  all  burietl  together  in  the  lurk  of 
Alves."    Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  53. 

Stoupfull,  a.    As  much  as  fills  the  vessel 
called  a  Stoup^  of  whatever  size,  S. 

— *'  Second,  for  making  a  stoupfull  of  poisoned  ail! 
for  performance  of  your  devillish  malise,  wherewith  ye 
killed'  sundry."    Pref.  Law's  Memor.,  zzviii. 
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STOUP,  adj.    Stupid,  Abcrd.    V.  Stupe. 

STOUP  And  SOUP,  adv.  Completely,  en- 
tirely, S. 

**  Nm  BMir  abont  it,"  quoth  the  miller, 
.Hie  fowl  looks  well,  and  well  fa*  till  her. 
"  8ae  he't,"  eays  James ;  and  in  a  doup, 
They  snapi  her  op  baith  stoup  and  roup. 

Ramsa/s  Poems,  iL  627. 
itL.  ttmmp  Attd  rump. 

*« 'But  the  stocking,  Hobbie?'  said  John  Elliot; 
*w*n  nitcrly  ruined. — We  are  ruined  ttoop  and  roop,*** 
Tilea  of  my  Landlord,  I.  196. 

— **The  marquis  of  Twecddale  and  lord  Belhaven, 
Willi  the  militia  and  volnnteora  of  Lothian,  fto.  made 
aHoflether  an  army  which  might  hav^e  eaten  up  old 
Bornim  and  his  Highlanders  stoop  and  roop.**  Ja- 
cobite Belies,  u.  264. 

This  orthography  gives  the  true  pronunciation,  S. 

It  is  siiiguu^  that  the  very  same  mode  of  expression 
■hwJd  be  common  in  Lancash.  **Steawp  on  reawp, 
aD,  every  part  :*'  OL 

**I  ereemt  Nip  neaw  on  them  o  Lunshun,  boh  Turn 
look  care  oth*  tother,  sieatrp  on  natrp  ;  for  I  eet  like 
•  Torshar-mon,  en  cleeart  th*  stoo."  T.  Bobbin's 
Weeks,  p.  37. 

Om  is  used  for  and, 

STOUPE,  s.    A  prop.    V.  Stoop. 

STOUR,  Stoure,  Stowr,  Sture,  *.  1 .  The 
agitation  of  any  body,  the  ]>arts  of  which 
are  easily  separable  from  each  other. 

Bern  grathis  thame  on  fnte  to  go  in  feild, 
8am  hie  montit  on  hors  bak  vnder  scheild, 
The  dusty  pouder  vpdriuand  with  ane  stoure. 

Doug,  Virgil,  2S0,  6. 

S.  Dost  in  a  state  of  motion,  S.  pron.  stoor. 

And  the  stout  stedia  with  there  huffls  M>und, 
With  swift  renkis  dynlit  the  dousty  ground : 
The  blak  sionre  of  ponder  in  ane  utew, 
Ala  thik  as  myst  to  wart  the  walli^t  threw. 

Doug,  Virgil,  897, 19. 

— -Aeiir  of  powder  vp  strekia  in  the  are. 

llnd.  426,  80. 
Yestreen  I  met  you  on  th«  moor. 
Ye  spak  na,  but  gaed  by  like  stoure. 

Bums,  iv.  286. 

The  term  is  also  used,  but  improperly,  with  respect 
t»d«stthatisUid,8. 

My  books  like  useless  lumber  ly. 
Tuck  cover'd  owre  wi*  stour^  man. 

A,  Douglass  Poems,  p.  41. 

Z.  Jl  gush  of  water ;  also,  the  spray  driven, 
.  in  eonsequence  of  the  agitation  of  a  body 
ni  water ;  or,  as  Rudd.  expresses  it,  ^  water 
like  dust.** 


Beady  our  folkis  gan  to  pingil  and  strife, 
Bwepand  the  flude  with  fang  routhis  belife. 
And  vp  thai  welt  the  stoure  of  fomy  see, 

Doug.  VirgU,  Tl,  84. 

Hir  bowkit  bysymel  that  hellis  belth 

The  lam  fluiUs  suppis  thria  in  ane  swelth. 
And  vtnir  quhilis  spoutis  in  the  are  agane, 
Drioand  the  stoure  to  the  stemes  as  it  war  rane. 

Ihid.  82,  1& 

or  water  Is  caHed  t^ofir,  merely  from 
agitated  state;  Teut.  sloor^en,  turbare,  pertur- 
e;  latum  aut  vadum  commovere;   Kilian.     This 

4crivatioD  is  confirmed  by  the  use  of  upfiourand  as  an 

efttket  conjoined  with  dust. 
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The  heirdys  of  hartU  wyth  thare  hedis  hie 

Ouer  spynnerand  wyth  swyft  coars  the  plane  vale, 

The  bepe  of  dust  upslourand  at  thare  tale. 

Doug.  VirgU,  105,  15. 

4.  Metaph.,  trouble,  vexation.     To   raise  a 
stour^  to  cause  disturbance,  S. 

Yon  hobblesbow  is  like  some  stour  to  raise : 
What  think  ye  o*t  f  for,  as  we  use  to  say, 
The  web  seems  now  all  to  be  made  of  wae. 

Rost^s  Hdenore,  p.  89. 

5.  Battle,  fight,  conflict. 

Famows  Lordls  and  Borownys, 
Fled  to  the  castelle  owt  of  the  stoker. 

Wyntown,  viiL  11.  157. 

^The  best,  and  the  worthiest, 

That  wilful!  war  to  wyu  honour, 
Plungyt  in  tlte  Htalwart  stour. 
And  rowtis  ruyd  about  thatm  dan;;:. 

Barbour,  iL  355,  MS. 

It  is  still  used  in  this  aenne,  S. 

There  Scotia'e  sonsi  mont  firmly  stood, 
Maintain'd  an'  gatn'd  the  slottr,  man. 

A.  Douglas's  Poems,  p.  II. 

It  occurs  in  this  sense  in  O.  £. 

Out  of  the  stoure  that  stode  tuo  men  askaped  ware 
Of  Sir  Haralde's  blode,  Eadwyn  k  Morkare. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  71. 

IsL  sfjfr,  Dan.  sigri,  pusna,  praelium  ;  O.  Fr.  estour, 
a  fight,  a  combat.  Rudd.  views  A.'S.  styr-ian,  steor- 
an,  turbare,  as  the  root. 

6.  Perilous  situation,  hardship,  conflict,  severe 
brush,  S. 

And  I  trast  yhe  wald  nocht  set  till  assaill, 
For  your  worscbipe,  to  do  me  dyshonour, 
And  I  a  niaid,  and  standis  in  monv  stour, 
Fra  Inglissmen  to  saiff  my  womanheid, 
And  cost  hat*  maid  to  kepe  me  fra  thar  dreitL 

Wallace,  v.  690,  M& 

Ye  are  informed  what  a  sture 

Innes  eot  at  Lilsly  Mure  ; 

And  Sharp's  lifeguard,  how  they  in  Fife 

Were  La  toe  haxard  of  their  life. 

CletantTs  Poems,  p.  21. 

7.  Force,  violence ;  a  paroxysm  of  rage. 

"Thocht  thai  [the  soland  geese]  have  ane  fisch  ia 
thair  month  abone  the  seis  quhair  thai  fle,  yit  gif  thai 
se  ane  vthir  bettir,  thay  let  the  first  fall,  k  doukia  with 
ane  fellon  stoure  (magno  impctu,  Boeth.)  in  the  see,  k 
bringis  haistelie  vp  the  fische  that  thay  last  saw." 
Bellend.  Deacr.  Alb.,  c.  9. 

Scho  quham  thou  knawis  within  hir  breist  full  hate 
Soroutull  vengeance  comi>as9is  and  dissate. 
And  certanely  detemiyt  for  to  de, 
In  diUers  stvuris  of  ire  brandissis  sche. 

Doug,  rir^,  119,  52. 
Vario  irarum  aestu,  Virg. 

8.  Severe  reproof ;  as,  ^'  I  wadna  stand  your 
•toiir,**  S.  B. 

Our  lads  and  ye'll  about  it  pluck  a  craw, 
For  forty  groats  1  wadna  stand  your  stour. 

Boss's  iielenore,  p.  8S. 

Allied  to  A.-S.  steore,  reproof,  correction,  chastise- 
ment; from  steor^an,  to  reprove,  to  correct. 

9.  A  fright,  Dumfr.  q.  a  state  of  perturba- 
tion. 

It  is  evident  that  this  word,  in  all  its  senses,  may  bo 
traced  to  Helg.  stoor-en,  Teut.  stoer»en,  A.-S.  styr-an^ 
turbare,  movere,  £.  to  stir.    A.-S.  steor-an,  to  reprove. 
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to  contet,  has  been  viewed  as  a  diflferent  r.  from  siyr- 
a».  Bat  the  latter  also  signities,  to  irritate.  Steor-an, 
in  its  primary  seose,  giiberuare,  is  the  very  same  with 
iljyr-o»,  novere.  ¥%r  Mtor-an,  like  Su.-G.  styr-a^ 
wamm  eri|ciBaIlY  to  have  Ijeen  applied  to  the  govem- 
Bient  of  the  helm,  or  steering  of  a  ship. 

To  Throw  Stour  in  one's  Een.  To  blind  one, 
to  imposse  upon  one  by  false  appearances,  S. 

"He  proposed— that  they  should  take  a  stroll 
through  the  town ;  and  my  grandfather  being  eager  to 
throw  0lomr  in  hh  eiffs,  was  readily  consenting  thereto." 
R.  Gilhaise,  L  160. 

To  Stour,  Stowre,  Stoor,  r.  n.  1.  To  rise 
in  foaut  or  spniy.  To  »toor^  to  rise  up  in 
clouds,  as  smoke,  dust,  &c.  A.  Bor. 

The  salt  firnie  ilotiris  from  the  fard  thay  hald. 

iMmg,  Virgil,  45,  43. 

Fit  aooitus,  spvmanie,  sale,  Virg. 

S.  To  move  swiftly,  ^^  making  the  dust  or 
water  fly  about  ;"**  Rudd.  S. 

——It  was  sne  plore  to  se 

Hie  sQaer  scslit  fyschis  on  the  grete, 

Ouer  thowrt  clere  stremeH  Hprinkilland  for  the  hete. 

With  fynnys  schinami  broun  as  synopare, 

And  chesaf  talia,  itourand  here  and  tnare. 

Doug.  Virga,  ProL  400.  8. 
y.  Stkoin,  a.  2. 

I  sUpt  my  page^  and  stoor^d  to  Leith, 
To  ^  my  errait  at  the  wine. 

Watmrn's  CoU.,  I  14. 
Aoor,  avast,  get  away,  S.    V.  Stour,  s.  2. 

8.  To  gush,  [to  drive  in  spray,  S.] 

To  Stour  aboutj  v.  n.  To  move  quickly  from 
place  to  place ;  implying  the  idea  of  great 
activity,  and  often  of  restlessness  of  mind, 
in  consequence  of  which  a  person  cannot 
keep  in  one  place,  S. 

*' '  Ka,  na,  ye  needna  ttour  about  that  gate  ;  111  no 
be  Tioknted  by  the  force  o'  man  into  an;^  measure  of 
the  kind.'  Dnplessis  walked  with  increasing  agitation 
«p  and  down  the  room."    Toumay,  p.  285. 

To  Stour  aff^  v.  n.  To  move  off  quickly, 
Clydes. 

Stourie,  adj.    Dusty,  S. 

"He  did  grievoasly-— crv,  because  we  preferred 
listening  to  the  gospel  meloay  of  Mr.  Swinton  under  a 
tree ; — as  if  it  was  nae  a  more  glorious  thing  to  worship 
God— beneath  the  canopy  of  all  the  heavens,  than  to 
bow  the  head  in  the  fetters  of  episcopal  bondage  he- 
low  the  ttourjf  rafters  of  an  auld  bigging,  such  as  our 
kirk  waa,  a  perfect  howf  of  cloks  and  spiders."  R. 
GUhaiae,  ii.  191. 

E'en  drudgery  himsel  looks  gar, 
While  sweatin'  he  the  cart  doth  ca'. 
Or  Uow'rg  biggeth  up  the  wa*. 

Taglofa  S.  Poems,  p.  147. 

Stourin*,  s.  a  slight  sprinkling  of  any 
powdery  substance  ;  as,  "  a  stourin  o*  meal,** 
Clydes. 

STOUR,  adj.  1.  Tall,  large,  great,  stout, 
Shetl.    y.  Sture,  sense  3. 

2.  Austere,  stefn.     V.  Sturb. 


Stour-Looking,  adj.      Having  tlic  appear- 
ance of  sternness  or  au-«terity,  S. 

''Take  notice,  Jenny,  of  that  dour,  ttour-looklng 
carle  that  aits  by  the  check  o*  the  ingle,  and  turns  his 
back  on  a'  men.  Ho  looks  like  ane  o*  the  hill-folk, 
for  I  aaw  him  start  a«ee  when  he  saw  the  red  coats, 
and  I  jalnuse  he  wad  hae  like  to  hae  ridden  bye,  but 
his  horse  (it's  a  gude  colding)  was'ower  sair  travailed ; 
he  behoved  to  stop  whether  he  wad  or  no.'*  Tales  of 
my  Landlord,  ii.  70. 
*    "  Stour-lookiHg,  gruiMooking  ;  '*  GL  Antiq. 

Stourne,  adj.     Stern  ;  used  as  a  «. 

In  stele  he  was  stuffed  that  stourne  uppon  stede. 

iSir  Oatean  aHd  Sir  OaL,  IL  5. 

A.-S.  stgme,  id.  Teut.  stuer,  torvus. 

Stourxkss,  s.    Largeness,  bigness,  ibid. 

STOUR,  Stoure,  8.    A  stake,  a  long  pole, 
Dumfr. 

Henntiufl  the  gryro,  aponn  ane  spere. 
Or  heich  sting  or  stoure  of  the  fir  tre, 
The  blak  fyrs  blesis  of  relk  inswakkis  he. 

Doug.  Virgil,  iS5,€i. 

*'  Another  method  is  called  pock-net  Jilting,  Tlii!«  is 
performed  by  fixing  stakes  or  sioura  (as  they  are  calletl) 
m  the  sand,  either  in  the  channel  of  the  river,  or  in  the 
•aiid  which  is  dry  at  low  water.  These  tftoura  are  fixed 
in  a  line,  across  the  tide-way,  at  the  distance  of  46 
inches  from  each  other,  alK>ut  three  feet  high  above  the 
sand,  and  between  every  two  of  these  stours  is  fixed  a 
TOck-net,  tied  Ky  A  ro|ie  to  the  t»p  of  each  stour"  P. 
Uomock,  Dunifc  Statist.  Ace,  ii.  16. 

[Stourie,  adj.    Long  and  slender,  Banffs.] 

Sn.-G.  Dan.  jUoer,  anciently  staur,  id.  vallus,  palus. 
IsL  staur,  fulcrum  sepimcuti ;  8u.-G.  stoer-maal,  in- 
sterstitiuiu  inter  paria  perticarum,  quae  sepcm  sustin* 
ent,  Ihre.  Hence  steor-a^  to  prop  up  witn  sticks  or 
poles,  Wideg. 

To  STOUUE,  V.  a.     [To  manage,  oversee.] 

'*Item,  amarshall  to  be  chosen,  to  take  ortlre  for 
the  watcho  and  stouragf,  and  to  give  the  watche- 
woorde  to  suche  as  shall  watch  and  ittoure  for  the  tyme, 
and  to  give  nivhtlie  the  watche-woorde  unto  the  lords 

Kvemers."    Orders  for  the  Scottish  Troops,  Sadler's 
mers,  i.  MO. 

This  may  perhaps  signify,  to  ha%-e  the  conimnnd,  to 
govern.     Teut.  stuer-eu,  stagr^en,  regere,  dirigere. 

STOUR.VGE,  s.     Apparently  the  dii-ection  or 
manafrcinent.     V.  the  r. 

STOUR-MACKEKEL,  s.      Expl.  as  denot- 
ing the  Scad,  on  the  Firth  of  Forth. 

"Scomber  Trachurus.  Scad,  Horse-mackerel,  or 
stoHr-mackerel,  is  said  sometimes  to  have  been  found 
in  the  Firth ;  but  I  have  not  met  with  it."  Neill's 
List  of  Fishes,  p.  15. 

Sibbald  makes  this  to  be  the  Tunny.    V.  "Stocr- 

XACKREL. 

STOUKREEN,  Stourum,  Stoorum,  s.    A 
warm  drink,  Shetl. ;  Brochan,  q.  v.,  Aberd. 

A. Bor.  stooreg  denotes  "a  mixture  of  warm  beer 
and  oatmeal  with  sujBir ;"  GL  Brocket. 

Sa.-0.  stofT-d,  or  Teut.  stoo'-en,  turbare?  V.  Stpr- 
ocu. 
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STOUSIIIE,  Stoussie,  adj.  Squat;  strong 
and  healthy;  prob.»  corr.  from  stout^  S. 
Uaed  also  as  a  «• 

Garm.  ttuU-em^  to  rapport;  q.,  on«  who  ii  able  to 


To  STOUTER,  Stotter,  v.  n.    To  stumble, 
to  trip  in  walking,  Fife. 

EnAently  the  ume  with  R  Stntier,  tm  applied  to 
speech  ;  from  Teat,  sluyt-eti,  to  stop. 

STOUTH,  ».    1.  Theft,  S. 

**  Erie  Thomas  (seand  how  difBcyl  it  was  to  brine 
thaym  fra  sUmiJk  that  hes  bene  hantit  thairwith)  held 
Bj  with  hym  ane  gard  of  bodin  men."  Bellend.  Cron., 
i.  ZT.«  e.  1. 

t.  Stealth,  clandestine  transaction. 

Bom  rowayi  till  his  fallow  thaym  betwene, 
Hia  aienr  Mouih  and  pastyme  fait  yestrene. 

I>oug,  Virgil,  ProL  402,  52. 

8a. -O.  ttoeld,  id.  furtam,  from  ttiael-a,  furari. 

Stouturbif,  «.     Theft   accompanied   with 
Tiolence;  robbery. 

*'Becaaae  the  cryme  of  thift  and  ttouthrelf,  is  sa 
oommooiilie  Tsit  amanc  the  kingis  liegio,  and  for 
stanching  of  the  samin,  ft  is  statute,  kc"  Acts  James 
v.,  151&.  e.  2.  Ed.  1566. 

Although  ikift  and  4toiiMrf(/' are  mentioned  as  if  they 
were  the  same  crpme,  they  are  evidently  distinguished 
in  what  follows  u  the  act,  by  the  expression  Uti^/  or 
rti/ar.  They  are  also  distinguished.  Acts  James  VI., 
1587,  e.  50^  Skene. 

**  Bobbery  is  truly  a  species  of  theft  for  both 
•re  committed  on  the  property  of  anotlier,  and 
with  the  same  Tiew  of  getting  gain ;  but  robbery  is 
aograTated  by  the  violence  with  which  it  is  attend- 
•37  It  is  in  onr  old  statutes  callefl  ri^,  1477.  c.  78, 
or  §ioMtAntff  1515,  c.  2,  from  $touih,  or  ttfalth,  and 
fi^,  the  canrinff  off  by  force  ;  and  it  is  in  all  cases 
mmished  capital^.**    Erskitie's  Inst,  B.  iv.,  Tit  4.  s. 

The  same  woid  is  still  Tutgarly  pron.  ttouthrie,  S. 
Bat  it  merely  denotes  theft. 

STOUTH  AXD  ROUTH.     Plenty,  abund- 
ance,  S. 

'*It's  easy  for  your  honour  and  the  like  of  yon  gentle 
folks,  to  say  sae,  that  hae  Mouth  and  rotUh,  and  fire  and 
fending,  and  OMat  and  claith,  and  sit  dry  and  canny  by 
the  firs-side."    Antiquary,  i.  253. 

Tent.  Mtauw-em^  acervare,  accnmnlare  ? 

Stouthrie,  «•      Provision,  furniture,  syuon. 
with  Splechrie^  Fife. 

STOUTLYNYS,  adv.      [A  misreading  for 
Frontfyn^M^  in  front,  face  to  face.] 

For  thai  that  hardy  war  and  wycht, 
And  aUmtifny*  with  thair  fayii*  gan  fycht, 
Pressyt  th^m  formast  for  to  be. 

Barbour,  ztL  174,  M& 

[See  note  in  Prof.  Skeat's  Ed.,  p.  780.] 

[•  STOUTNESS,  8.  Stubbornness,  Barbour, 
vii.  856.] 

To  STOVE,  V.  a.    To  stew,  S. 


. ^Te  may  well  ken,  goodman. 

Tour  feast  comes  frae  the  pottage-pan  ; 


The  ttot'd  or  roa<tted  we  affonl 

Are  art  great  strangerB  on  our  board. 

Hanuay'B  Poemi,  IL  026. 

Germ,  wiw-em,  8a.-G.  diifw-a,  id. 

Stove,  Stoue,  «.    1.  A  vapour,  an  exhalation. 

Hyaty  vapoare  vpsprineand  swete  as  sence. 
In  amokv  soppis  of  doDK  dewis  wak. 
With  hailawm  stouts  ouerheildand  the  alak. 

Doug.  VirgU,  399,  61. 

This  is  evidently  the  same  with  Stew,  q.  ▼. 

[2.  A  Miove  o*  sictnesSf  a  fit  of  illness  accom- 
panied with  heat,  Aberd.] 

To  STOW,  Stowe,  r.  a.  To  crop,  to  lop,  to 
cut  off,  S.  A.  Bor.     Pron.  stoo. 

Vegetables  are  said  to  be  iitow\i,  when  the  tender 
blades  or  sprouts  arc  nipped  off. 

The  hair  is  said  to  be  s(ow\l,  when  it  is  cropped  or 
eat  short.  Ftl  atow  the  tugs  out  of  your  head^  I  will 
crop  your  ears. 

There  he  beheld  ane  cniell  niaglit  face. 

His  TUiage  menyete,  ami  baith  his  handis,  allace  ! 

Hia  halfettis  iipulyeit,  of  stuwit  bis  em  tuay. 

By  schamcfaU  woand  hia  nets  cuttit  awav. 

Doug.  Virgil,  181,  23. 

After  their  yokin,  I  wat  weel 
Theyll  stoo  the  kebbuck  to  the  beeL 

FergussoH's  Poems,  iL  4(1 

Quhse— maid  you  a  gentillman  wald  not  stow 
yoor  loggia  t        Lgndsag,  S.  P.  R.,  iL  6L 

Sae,  as  ye  stow  the  stunted  tree. 
That  pnddock-stool,  my  pedigree, 
A  branch  of  laurel  ye  mav  eik. 

Poems,  Engl,  Scotch,  and  Latin,  p.  109. 

•<  Hob— protested— that  if  ever  any  body  should 
affront  his  kinsman,  an'  he  wouW  but  let  him  ken,  he 
would  s^oie  the  tugs  out  of  his  head,  were  he  the  best 
man  in  GUsgow."    Rob  Roy,  iii.  252. 

This  is  purely  Su.-S.  stu/w-a,  sty/w-a,  signifying, 
amputare.  Warder  styfl  af  hanni  nae^Aer  tUer  oenim  ; 
Si  nares  aut  etiam  anres  illi  amputantur.  L«g. 
Suderm.  ap.  Ihre.  Styftca  oeronen  paa  en  haettt ; 
aoras  equo  decnrtare  ;  to  stoo  a  horsc*s  lugs,  S.  Mod. 
Sax.  stuv-tn,  qfstuv-en,  id.  This  is  the  origin  of  Su.-O. 
stu^  £.  Hub,  *' a  thick  short  stock  left  when  the  rest 
is  cut  off."    V.  Stob.     Hence  also  E.  stnfjble  ;  and. 

Stow,  $.  A  cut  or  slice,  pron.  stoo ;  S.  B., 
Roxb.,  the  same  with  SloHum ;  from  •  Stow^ 
V.  to  crop,  to  lop. 

"  Sto¥k,  a  large  cut  or  piece  ;**  Gl.  Shirr. 

Stowkit,  8.  A  shock  of  corn ;  the  same 
with  Stooky  Aberd.  Reg. 

Stowtns,  8.  pL  The  tender  blades  or  sprouts 
nipt  from  a  pknt  of  colewart  or  any  other 
vegetable,  S. 

O'  meals  ait-parritch  wss  the  best. 
Or  stowtns,  fen  right  poorly  drest. 

Picken's  Poemi,  178S,  p.  63. 

STOW,  interj.     Hush,  silence,  Orkn. 

Perhaps  from  Sn.-G.  $to,  Isl.  staa,  to  stand  ;  q.  stop. 


STOW,  9.     A  stove.     PI.  stowis,  stoves. 

— "Fewall— is  alreddie  brocht  to  ane  grit  decay 
within  the  boandis  of  this  realme  be  the  excessive 
spending  and  consumptioun  thairof  for  laik  of  the 
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formes  of  killis,  MiowU,  ami  funiessis  efteruiuiitionace.** 
Acta  Ja.  VI.,  1508»  Eil.  1814,  p.  187. 
8a. -6.  utt^wa^  ano.  $tHw,  A.-S.  Mo/Uf  hypocaustum. 

STOWEN,    a.      A    gluttonous    fellcAv;    as, 
•*  He's  a  great  stowen  for  his  guts,"  Teviotd. 

It  would  icein  to  be  projierly  a  part.,  q.  HovDand, 
Uowend ;  O.  Teat,  alouw-en^  acervarc,  accumalare, 
cogere  ;  Dan.  stuv-er,  to  stow,  aCuver,  a  stower. 

STOWLINS,  adv.  Claudestiueh',  q.  by  theft, 
from  «foiiM,  steal  til,  S.  StotoenUns^  S.  A. 

A'  his  aim  at  uuttlug,  jump,  or  play. 

Is  free  the  rest  to  bear  the  gree  away  ; 
And  ttifwliuM  teetin'  wi*  a  wishfu'  ee, 
Gin  she  he  loves  hiii  maidy  feats  does  see. 

Monaon's  Poenu,  p.  164,  185. 

StowenliHs,  whan  thoa  was  na  thinkin, 

I'd  been  a-i'  bouuie  Ia*»es  jinlcin. 

Hev.  J.  NicoTs  Poetfis,  L  53. 

*       — ^Tbo*  we  atatrlmM  eat,  yet  man 
At  theft  an*  robbing  is  na  shau. 

Pieken*s  Poeins,  i  67. 

This  differs  from  Stowlhui,  merely  in  being  formed 
from  the  part.  pa.  St  own,  stolen,  while  the  other  is 
from  the  noun,  q.  Sio*tihtht8, 

STOWN,   Stowix,  part.  ;>rt.      Stolen,  from 

which  word  it  is  softened. 

"Oft  tymea  geir  tynt  or  Mowin,  is  gettin  agane 
he  coungerars.'  A  op.  Hamiltoun's  Catechisme, 
FoL  16.  b.    V.  Stomok. 

STOWP,  #.  A  i)ost,  as  that  of  a  bed ;  the 
same  with  Stoop. 

'*  Item,  ane  bed  of  3*atlow  dames — and  foure  cover- 
ingia  for  the  sfoi'vv'M,  all  frein^eit  with  yallow  silk." 
Inrentories,  A.  156'2,  p.  154. 

[STO WPAXD,  part.  pr.  Stooping,  Barbour, 
viii.  297.] 

[STOWTAR,  adj.  Stouter,  sturdier,  Bar- 
bour, xiv.  2.] 

[To  STOY,  V.  n.  To  walk  leisurely,  to 
saunter ;  part,  pr.,  stoyin,  used  also  as  a  «., 
Banffs.] 

[Stoy,  b.     a  leisurely  walk,  a  saunter,  ibid.] 

STOYLE,  8.  A  long  vest,  reaching  to  the 
ancles ;  E.  Stole. 

'*  Item,  ane  chesabill  of  purpowr  velvot ;  with  the 
stojf/e  and  fannowne  orphis,"  &c.  Inventories,  A. 
IM2,  p.  58. 

Fr.  sfo/e,  Lat.  Btol-Of  id. 

STRA,  Strae,  Stray,  s.    1.  A  straw,  S. 

With  hir  cours  na  reile  nor  tendir  stray 

Was  harmyt  oucht,  nor  hurt  by  aiiv  way. 

Doug.  Virgil,  237.  b.  26. 

2.  Metaph.,  a  thing  of  no  value. 

Stra  for  thys  igtiorant  b1a1>cring  iinpcriite. 

Doug.  Virgil,  Pref.  3,  36. 

A.-S.  sfrf,  Sa.-G.  ttraa,  A.  Bor.  sfreea,  id. 

3.  To  drato  a  atrae  be/ore  ane,  to  attempt  to 
deceive  one,  S. 

Pm  our  auM  a  eat  to  draw  a  ttrae  before,  Prov.  S. ; 
or  as  given  by  Ferguson,  p.  21.     "  It  is  ill  to  draw  a 
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9trtte  before  an  auld  cat."    Signifying  that  ouo  has  too 
much  exiierieuco  to  lie  easily  deceived. 

**  Morton  was  too  old  a  cat,  to  iltHuo  sncb  a  Mraw  Ae« 

fore  him,  or  to  proiiouud  any  thing  tending  tliat  way ; 

wherefore  their  best  was  to  make  him  away,  that  so 

the  plot  might  goo  on.**    Hume*s  Hist.  Doug.,  p.  S47. 

Tne  phraseology  is  also  iaverted. 

**Tlie  Earlo  of  Angus,  though  he  were  no  very  old 
cat, — yet  was  he  too  wane  and  circumspect  to  be 
drawne  by  a  niraw.**    Ibid.,  p.  2iS. 

This  proverb  is  undoubteilly  ver)'  ancient,  and  must 
have  been  transmitted  from  our  Oothic  ancestors. 
The  very  same  occurs  in  8u.-(y.  Thet  aer  sirvmrf,  ai 
dratfa  utrtta,  for  *famfa  l:tiltor,  i.e..  It  is  diHicult  to 
deceive  an  old  cat.  Dttuja  tUnm  /her  en,  to  deceive  ; 
Ihro. 

It  is  vulgarly  believed  that  those  who  have  the 
power  of  that  species  of  fascination  called  caatitig 
glaumrr,  often  employ  a  s/ra ir,  making  itapjiear  as  large 
as  a  pole. 

There  seems  to  be  a  vesticc  of  the  magical  use  of 
atrawM  in  incantation  in  .Semite *s  Legend.    V.  Streasb. 

Principal  Buillie  has  a  phrase,  now  olisolcte,  which 
most  proi*ably  contains  a  similar  allusion. 

*'It  aeems  Digby  and  Langilale  intended  to  liave 
kept  Montrose's  parliament  at  Glasgow,  but — God  IttUi 
a  straw  In  their  way.  In  their  ruute,  Digby'a  coach 
was  taken,  and  sundry  of  his  writs.** — Letters,  ii.  16K. 

4.  To  bind  or  tic  irith  a  nfrae.    When  one  is  so 

overcome  with  laughter,  as  to  have  no  power 

over  himself,  it  is  (*ommonly  said.  Ye  mitfht 

hae  bund  hun  lof  a  strae,  S. 

**  No  stage  play  could  have  produccil  such  an  effect ; 
— every  member  of  the  Synod  might  have  been  tied 
with  a  ft/raw,  they  were  sj  ovcrC()me  with  this  new  de- 
vice of  that  endless  woman,  when  bent  on  provocation." 
Annals  of  the  Parish,  p.  157. 

Strae-Dead,  adj.      Used  in   the  sense  of, 

quite  dead,  S. 

**And  gin  ye  diima  haste  ye,  doakter,  I*m  in  a 
dridder  it  may  l)c  strae  dead  afore  ye  come  on  tiU*t." 
Glenfergns,  ii.  21. 

Strae-Deatii,  8.  [Natural  death.]  A  fair 
strae-deathj  a  natunil  death  on  onc*s  bed,  as 
opposed  to  a  violent  or  an  accidental  one,  S. 

For  a*  the  claith  that  we  ha'e  worn, 
Frae  hur  an<l  her*s  sac  often  shorn, 
The  lass  o'  her  we  cou'd  hae  born. 
Had  fair  strae^leath  taue  her  awa*. 

^•inaer's  Mis.  Col. 

This  term  alludes  to  the  simple  manners  of  our  fore- 
fathers,  who  slept  on  straw.  Hence  the  phraseology 
retained,  8.  B. 

Sick,  Nick  »he  grows,  an  ever  lay  on  At  raw. 
And  near  gae  up  the  ghost  'tweesh  that  and  wae. 

Ross's  ifelenort,  p.  5d. 

Isl.  stradaudi,  mors  scncctute  dccrepiti ;  Dan.  s^roo- 
doed,  id. 

It  is  entirely  a  Goth,  idiom.  Su.-G.  Mtraadoe,  id., 
from  straa,  straw,  and  doe,  to  die.  Isl.  Mtradandi, 
mors  senectute  decrepiti ;  Dan.  straa-doed,  id. 

Tiio  warlike  Goths  reckoned  this  kind  of  death  dis- 
graceful. They  therefore  denominated  it  Kerlinga 
aaude,  i.e.,  the  death  of  old  women,  S.  carlins'  titde  ; 
Kevsler.  Antiq.  Septent.,  p.  145.     V.  Ger. 

Acconling  to  an  entertaining  English  writer,  some  of 
the  Highlanders  carry  this  still  farther,  accounting  it 
more  honourable  to  die  even  by  a  halter.  He  telU  of 
a  woman  who,  being  intcrroi^ate<l  as  to  the  characters 
of  three  husliands  sho  had  had,   "said,  the  two  first 
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were  honest  men,  and  rery  carefnl  of  their  family  ;  for 
they  both  died  for  the  Law.  That  is,  were  hang'd  for 
th^t  Well,  but  as  to  the  last  r  '  Hout  I'  savs  she. 
•  «a  fiilthy  peast  t  He  d^'d  (U  kame,  like  an  auld  dug, 
m  a  puckle  o'  sirae.' "    Burt's  Letters,  ii.  232,  233. 

An  account  of  tho  Highland  manners,  nearly  re- 
Mmbling  this,  may  be  fouml  in  Waverley,  L  272.  It 
concludes  with  these  words :  «   «.  t 

•••You  hope  such  a  death  for  your  friend,  Evan? 
— *  And  that  I  do  eVn  ;  would  ywk  have  me  wish  him 
to  die  on  a  bundle  of  wet  Mraw  in  yon  den  of  his,  like 
a  mangy  tyke?*" 

[Strae-drawn,  adj.  Marked  on  the  ear  by 
a  thin  slicre  being  cut  ont  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, Shetl.] 

Stbaeix,  adj.      Of  or  belonging  to  straw,  S. 
'  A  Btraein  raip^  a  rope  made  of  straw  ;  A.-S. 
Hrawene^  id. 

STRAA.    To  Say  Straa  to  one.    To  find 

fault  with  one,  to  lay  any  thing  to  one's 

charge.     Naebody  dare  say  Siraa  to  him. 

Probably  allied  to  Teut.  and  Germ,  afraJTe,  Dan. 
Mnf,  poena,  supplicium ;  animadversio,  correptio. 
Alcm.  Mtraf,  ttrqf^  punitus;  8u.-0.  atraff-a^  Dan. 
ttrc^-e,  pnnire.  Dan.  ttrafe  mraedUten,  an  invective. 
Synon.,  *'Naebody  can  say  &  to  his  blanket,"  S. 
noT.  It  nearly  resembles  the  Su.-G.  phrase,  Jag  Lan 
g  atnufa  konam.  Ego  ipsum  criminis  accusare  non 
possum  ;  Ihre,  vo.  Sirafd, 

STR ABBLE,  Strab,  ».  1 .  Any  thing  hang- 
ing loose  and  awkwardly,  or  trailed  on  the 
ground ;  a  shred,  a  tatter,  S.  B. 

[2.  A  long  withered  stalk  of  grass,  &c.;  a 
piece  of  straw,  Batiffs.] 

Yer  heed's  just  like  a  hesther-bush 
Wr  »trab»  and  stcaes. 

IK.  BeaUitr*  Tales,  p.  5. 

TbuL  Mrobbe  signifies  frutex.  But  MraU  would 
■sem  to  be  merely  a  provincial  variety  of  straps,  which 
ooenra  in  a  similar  connexion,  ^*  Straps  and  straes" 
V.  Straps. 

[To  Strabble,  V.  n.    To  hang  in  tatters,  ibid.] 

[Strabblie,  adj.  Full  of  shreds  or  long 
fibres,  Ibid.] 

8TRABUSH,  s.  Tumult,  uproar,  S.  allied 
perhaps  to  Su.-0.  rabbus^  tumultus,  qualis 
esse  solet  hostium  diripientium. 

Strabash  is  the  pronunciation  of  Fife. 

**  But  haena  we  been  weel  awa  frae  this  town  this 
raomin*  an'  yesterday  ?  Siocan  a  airabash  as  has  been 
in't  syn  we  left  it  1**    Tennant's  Card.  Beaton,  p.  171. 

"Perhaps  rather  from  Dan.  ttrabas,  pain,  trouble, 
toil,  labour ;"  Wolff. 

8TRACK,  adj.  Strict,  S.  B.  A.-S.  strae^ 
upright,  strict,  severe.     V.  Strak. 

8TRACUMMAGE,  s.  The  same  with  Btra- 
(imA,  Fife. 

STRADDLE,  «.  The  small  saddle,  or  fur- 
niture, put  on  the  back  of  a  carriage-horse, 


for  supporting  the  shafts  of  the  carriage, 
Sutherl.     Car^eaddUy  synon. 
Piob.,  so  named  from  its  bestriding  the  horse. 

STKAE,  *.    Straw.  V.  Stka. 

[STRAFF,  s.     A  strait,  a  difficulty,  Shetl. 
Dan.  and  Sw.  straffs  penalty,  punishment.] 

STRAG,   a.      "A    thin-fxix>wing    crop,   tho 
stalks  straggling  ;**  Gull.  Enc. 
A.'S.  siraeg-an^  to  scatter. 

STRAGGER,  $.    A  stragcrler,  EHr.  For. 

I  know  not  whether  this  nhould  be  viewed  as  an 
abbrev.  of  Stravaigcr,  or  as  allied  to  Isl.  strakur,  ado- 
lescens  cursor ;  xfrakHi,  cuniitare. 

STRAICIEK, ;«.    A  stroke. 

'fYong  Octonian  lamentit  hauyly  the  slauchtir  of 
his  fader  adoptiue' Cesar,  that  gat  xxii.  straiciekin  vitht 
pen  knyuis  in  the  capitol/*    Coinpl.  of  S.,  p.  38,  39. 

Dr.  Lcyden  refers  to  A.-S.  strateian,  to  stroak.  He 
must  have  meant  strac^an,  id.  But  the  sense  (demuU 
cere),  is  rather  advetde  to  the  idea  here  expVcsscd,  It 
is  probable  tliat  the  word  had  been  %vritteu  siraiki*,  or 
strakkts,  i.e.,  strukes  or  blows. 

STKAICT,  Stuayte,  s.     A  narrow  puss. 

Antl  St  Roftlyne  st  the  last. 

Than;  iu  the  Straidis,  thai  Ink  down, 

Aud  Htentyt  tent  and  pawillown. 

Wyntown,  viU.  16.  89. 

[STR AIF,  pret.    Strove.     Barbour,  vi.  1 85.] 

STRAIFFIN,  s.  The  tluii  fihny  substance 
made  of  the  secuiidine  of  a  cow,  used  for 
covering  the  mouths  of  bottles,  &c.  Sutherl. 

STRAIGHT,  8.    A  straight  line,  S. 

"That  the  distance  from  opposite  the  angle  of  the 
ford  dyke  to  the  Coffin-stone  on  the  Seaton  side,  tak- 
ing the  strait/ht,  and  leaving  the  small  angles  and  tnnis 
of  the  banks  unnoticed,  is  about  2060  feet/'  State, 
Frasor  of  Fraserfield,  1805,  p.  186.     V.  Stuauciit. 

To  Straight,   v.  a.     To   lav   out   a  dead 

body,    S.  O.;    synon.    Streik^   S.  B.,   and 

Straughten. 

"Meg—got  the  body  straifjfifed  in  a  wonderful 
decent  manner,  with  a  plate  of  earth  and  salt  placed 
opon  it — an  admonitory  type  of  mortality  and  eternal 
life,  that  has  ill-advisctily  gone  out  of  fashion." 
Annals  of  the  Parish,  p.  220. 

To  STRAIK,  Stuayk,  v.  a.  1.  To  stroke, 
to  mb  gently  with  the  hand,  S. 

With  Venus  hen  wyflRs,  nnhat  wyse  may  I  flyte  ? 
That  sirttMkis  thir  weiucniH  hedes  tli.irre  to  nloii. 

Doug.  Virgil,  Prol  96,  54. 

A.-S.  strae-am^  Germ,  streich-en,  Sn.-O.  strt/k-a; 
molliter  fricare. 

O.  E.  Strgh*  was  used  in  all  these  senses  1.  "I 
slrgke  ones  heed  as  we  do  a  chyldes  whan  he  dothe 
well :  Je  applanie.  My  father  siiyeth  I  am  a  gooil 
he  dyd  stryke  my  heed  because  I  had  conned 


tonne 


my  lesson  without  the  booke." 2.  •*  I  strgke  a  thyng 

with  hony,  I  lay  hony  a  brodc  vpon  it :  Je  emmielle. 
I  hade  as  lefe  drgke  my  breed  with  butter  as  with 

hony." 3.    "I  slrgke,  I   make  smothc. Strykt 

ouer  this  paper:  Aplanissez  ce  papier."      Palsgr.,  B. 
iii.,  F.  376,  b.  377,  a. 
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2.  To  anoint  with  any  unctuous  suhstance,  S. 

Su.-Q.  ttrijka  up  hairt  mnl  jfomatfa,  to  nib  np  th« 
hair  with  pomatum.  S.  To  titmil:  hrrnd,  to  i>ttt  butter 
on  it ;  tiryka  wmoer  pa  hroed,  id.  Wi.leg.  S«r.  t/ryka 
mi  ti  piaantert  to  spread  a  plaiatcr. 

3.  To  render  even,  as  in  measuring  gniin  in  a 
bushel  or  firlot,  when  a  straight  piece  of 
wood,  or  roller,  is  drawn  across  the  top  of 
the  measure,  S. 

O.  E.  "  Sttrivn  or  make  pleyno  by  mesare  as  bua- 
■heli  or  other  lyke.    Hostior.  Hostio."    Prompt.  Parv. 

So.-Q.  airyk-a  has  the  Batiic  apiilication.  to  smooth 
a  measure  of  corn  by  the  stritcheL  Hence  tttndet 
maal,  i.e.,  Mraikrii  measure,  is  opposed  torogadi  nuial, 
mensurae  cumuUitao  ;  Ihrc,  vo.  Utryta. 

To  Straik  taii-s  with  one.  To  make  an 
exchange  of  goods  of  any  kind,  where  one 
article  is  <dven  for  jinothcr  without  Iwiot  on 
either  side ;  Fife. 

[Wheu  two  cats  meet  on  fricudly  terms,  they  ex- 
change greetings  and  rub  tails.] 

Straik,  «.  1.  The  act  of  .sti-oking,  S.  Germ. 
itreechf  id. 

"And  for  eschewing  of  fraud,  heathoucht  expe<Uent 
that  all  victual  salbe  mcasurctl  Ikj  irfmilr."  Acts  James 
VI.  1587,  c  114.  Skene.  This  is  called  Mraiktd 
measure^  as  opposed  to  heaited. 

2.  A  piece  of  hard  wood,  with  straight  edges, 
'  used  for  stroking  off  all  that  is  above  the 
le<»al  measure  of  grain,  salt,  &c.,  in  the 
vessel  used  for  measurement,  S. 

This  in  our  Acts  is  denominated  Kinff-Minik,  because 
fastened  by  a  ring  to  an  iron  bar,  which,  according  to 
the  enactment,  should  cross  the  vessel 

"That  the  said  cowpar  cause  the  ring-ttratk  of  the 
said  6rlot  passe  from  the  one  end  of  the  said  over  iron 
bane  to  theother."    Acts  Ja.  VL,  1618,  iv.  586. 

8.  The  quantity  of  grain  that  is  stroked  or 
'  rubbed  off  from  the  top  of  the  bushel,  in 
the  act  of  measurement,  S. 

In  this  sense,  it  would  appear,  the  term  is  used  in 

the  following  pa.«sage ;  ,     ,     .     «    ^  u 

••The  bem  preferred  honie-brcwe<l  ale  to  Sjcotch 
twopenny,  and  never  quitted  ho'd  of  the  tankard  with 
so  much  reluctance,  as  when  there  had  been,  by  some 
manoeuvre  of  Jasper's  own  device,  a  double  ttratk  of 
malt  allowetl  to  the  brewing."    The  Pirate,  L  72. 

O.  E.  **Strfk^  of  a  mesure.      Hostorium.   Hostio- 
rium."    Prompt.  Parv. 
4.  The  act  of  anointing,  S. 

Straikbr,  s.  That  with  which  corn  is 
stroked,  for  levelling  it  with  the  bushel,  S. 
Strickle,  Slntchei,  E. 

[To  STRAIK,  r.  «.  To  strike.]  To  :»traik 
hands,  to  join  hands. 

The  hridal-day  it  came  to  p.as8  ;— 
This  winsome  couple  strak^d  hamh^ 
MeHs  John  tvM  up  the  marriage-bands, 

Muirland  Willie,  i/inV*  Coll.,  u.  «6. 

The  ancient  Cths  had  a  simih&r  mode  of  confinning 
bargains,  to  express  which  they  used  a  term  synon. 
with  Strike,     This  is  flaa,  ferire,  percutere.      hx  con- 


suetudino  veterum,*  nni  contractus  suos  complosione 
dextrarum  manuum  finnaliant,  usuquitur  in  stgnifioi- 
tiotie  pacisceudi.  Hiiic  «i/(ca  «/;/  tiHtUMmmauH,  in  socia- 
tatem  concedere.     Ihro,  vo.  Slaa,  col.  656. 

StbaiK)  pret.  v.     Struck. 

Thus  wourthit  Schir  Gawyne  wraith  and  weftand, 
And  atraik  to  that  stem  knight,  but  ony  Ktyut 

Oawaa  and  Got.,  iii.  28. 

Straik,  Stiiakb,  4.  1.  A  stroke,  a  blow, 
S. 

Bot  wyth  his  diuinaciou  nor  attgtiry 

The  ttrrtik  of  deith  ue  couth  ho  uot  pnt  by. 

DoHi/,  Virjil,  2S7.  2& 

••laall  visit  and  punis  thair  wyckeilnes  with  a 
wand,  and  thair  synnis  with  rfroiX-M."  Abp.  Hauiil- 
toun*s  Catechisnic,  1552,  Fol.  2ii,  a. 

2.  Metaph.  used  as  signifying  remorse. 

••  Therefore  knawleil^e  must  go  before  the  Mraik  of 
the  c«ns»cieuce.  Thy  hart  can  neucr  feele  that  to  be 
euill,  quhilk  thy  mvnde  knawis  not  to  be  euili" 
Briice*8  Serm.  on  the  Sacr.,  N.  8,  a. 

Germ.  Mreich,  Sw.  tireek^  ictus. 

3.  An  engagement  in  the  field  of  battle. 

At  the  first  atniik  with  thaim  he  had  nocht  beyne; 
WithhiniheledathowwndweiUW«eyne. 

Wixilaee,  vL  684,  MS. 

From  the  idea  of  Mriking  a  battle, 

4.  Coinage,  the  act  of  striking  money. 

••  As  anentis  the  money,  it  is  referrit  t«i  the  act-s 
maid  of  bcfi»ir  lie  the  xxiiii  peraouiiia  chosin  thairt<i, 
baith  for  the  hanie  bringing  of  the  bulycon  bo  the 
mcrchandis,  and  of  the  n»-w  ^^mik  to  bo  maid."  Acts 
James  11.,  1449,  c.  .W   E«lit.  1566. 

5.  The  sound  of  tlie  clock,  like  E.  Stroke. 

••  That  na  man  in  burghe  l>e  fundyn  in  tiuemya  at 
wyne,  aile,  or  heir,  efter  tho  titnuk  of  ix  houria.^  and 
the  bell  that  saUie  rongyn  in  the  said  burghe,"  *c 
Pari.  Ja.  I.,  A.  1436,  Acts  Ed.  1814,  p.  24. 

Reddino-Stkaik,  8.  V.  under  Red,  Kedd, 
V,  To  clear. 

STKAIK,  s.  [1.  A  streak,  a  line,  a  longi- 
tudinal mark,  S.] 

2.  A  tract,  an  extent  of  country,  S.B. 

3.  Ground  travelled  over.  A  lang  straik^  a 
long  e.Kcnrsion  on  foot,  S.B. 

4.  An  excursion,  the  act  of  travelling  over  a 
considerable  tract,  S. 

••  Awecl,  we*ve  haen  a  fine  atmik,  and  are  now  safe 
hame  agen!"    Tenoant*s  C.  Beaton,  p.  171. 

5.  Upo*  straik,  in  motion,  in  a  state  of 
activity,  S.B. 

A.-S.  Mriea,  Mfrice,  tractus,  linca,  directio,  from 
itrk-an,  ire,  proficisci,  curium  tenere.    V,  Straucht,  #. 

To  Stuaik,  r.  n.    To  take  an  excursion,  Fife. 
••  We'el  liettor  slip  awa*  soon  to  our  bc<ls  tho  night, 
that  we  miy  rise  wi'  the  day  daw.  if  we're  to  Uraik 
down  to  the  coast."    Tennant*s  Card.  Beaton,  p.  28. 

STR  AlKEN,«(/y.  Linen  cloth  made  of  coarse 
flax,  and  worn  for  shirts  by  working  j)co|)le ; 
generally  pron.  streekin,  S.O.  Isl.  strigif 
textura  cannabina. 
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At  tliat  time  men  eoa'd  gan^  to  market, 
Wi*  plalding  boee,  and  Mtrmktn  aarket. 

JL  Uallawajf*i  i'oana,  p.  111. 
V.  Oabb,  adj. 

STHAIT  BIELDS,  #.    Shelter.    V.  Beild. 

To  STRAIT,  r.  a.   To  straighten,  to  tighten, 
Aberd. 

O.  FV.  Wref,  tireit,  ^roif,  reaerr^,  etroit ;  Lat.  siring- 
ertf  airiei'^9. 

Straitit,  part  pa.     Constrained. 

"And  incaice  thair  lones  cf ter  thair  depairture  out  of 

IIm  cnntrey  sail  bant  the  exercises  of  contrarie  reli- 

.     gwan— thatthair  parentis — salbe  glraiiU  to  find  caution 

aciit  in  the  bnikis  of  secrite  counsale  vndir  suche  pones 

MtaU  be  modifeit."    Acts  Ja.  VI.,  1609,  £<lit.  1814, 

>.40e.    Ft.  e^roiet,  id. 

[Stsaitie,  8.    The  shank  of  the  leg,  Shetl.] 

STR AITIS,  8.  pL    **  A  kind  of  coarse  woollen 
cloth,  or  kersey ;"  Gl.  Sibb. 

Thair  glaves  wer  of  the  rsffel  richt, 
Thair  schone  wer  of  the  iiraitis. 

Chr.  Kirk,  st  2. 

Sibb.  seems  justiv  to  reject  the  common  idea  that 
tUaneans  Morocco  leather,  or  that  which  was  brought 
"froaa  the  Strain  of  GibralUr.'*  For  this  woollen 
staff  is  mentioned  in  several  O.E.  Acts  of  Pari,  as  An. 
la.  Hen.  2.,  4.  Edw.  4.  c.  1.  and  1  Rich.  3.  c  8. 

STRAK,  adv.     Straight,  in  a  straight  line. 

And  qnhen  [that]  Jhoii  off  Lorn  saw 
The  hand  [so  ham]  eftre  him  draw. 
And  folow  iirak  eftre  thai  twa. 
He  knew  the  King  wea  ane  offtha. 

Barbour,  vi  587,  M3. 

A.-S.  draCf  right,  direct  ;  Alem.  airael\  id.  Su.*G. 
.    Mrmettf  a  straight  road  ;  Isl.  Ganfju  Mtrak  til  JcnuaUm, 
Thej  go  straight  to  Jerusalem. 

STRAK,  Strake,  preL  Struck ;  perhaps 
more  properlj  8trackj  S.       • 

*'For  my  own  pleasure,  as  the  man  strake  his  wife;" 
ft.  Tror.  ;"m  foolish  answer  to  them  who  ask  you  why 
JM  do  sneh  a  thing."    Kelly,  p.  108. 

[Strak,  #•  A  stroke,  Barbour,  t.  643, 
Camb.  MS.] 

[STRA&r,  adj.  Rough|  rude,  noisy,  Aberd. ; 
used  also  as  a  s.^  applied  to  a  person, 
Banffs.] 

[To  Stram,  r.  II.  To  walk  with  rude,  nois^r 
steps,  to  jostle,  ibid.] 

Stramash,  #.  Disturbance,  disorder,  broil, 
Ijoth.  synon.  8trabushf  S. ;  also  Straetnash^ 
Ayrs. 

**  Others  think  she  will  raise  sick  a  stramash,  that 
she  will  send  the  whole  government  in  to  the  air, 
like  peelings  of  ingons,  by  a  gunpoother  plot."    Ayrs. 


"I*  the  middle  o*  the  stramaHh,  ye'll  no  hinner 
Bryan  to  gang  owre  the  bum  an'  couk  about  through 
the  bnsse«  like  a  whitret"    8aint  Patrick,  i.  1C9. 

"  Locky,  here,  has  just  been  tellinc^  me  that  there's 
like  to  be  a  straemash  amang  the  Keformers."  R. 
Gilhaize,  i.  153. 

ItaL  stramasz-^re,  to  fling,  cast,  beat,  or  strike  down 
with  force.  * 


Fr.  esirama^H,  a  blow,  a  cuff'.  Hence  perhaps  our 
term  a  little  varied,  may  have  been  useil  to  denote  a 
broil  in  whiqh  persons  come  to  blows.  A.  Bor.  to  stra^ 
mash,  to  crack  or  break  irreparably,  A.  Bor. 

To  Stramp,  r.  II.    To  tread,  to  trample,  S. 

Sa  Christ  \a  signifyit  the  stane, 
Quhai^  monarchie  Mali  neucr  be  gane  ; 
tor  vniler  hU  doniiuioun, 
All  priiicij)  itallje  altanipit  doan. 

LjfHdsay'B  IVarkU,  1592,  p.  108. 

"Thou  art  over  peart,  Lown,  to slramp  on  my  foot ; 
were  thou  out  of  the  King's  presence,  I  should  take 
thee  on  the  mouth."    Pitscottie,  p.  U8 

Our  trechour  Peirs  thair  tyrraiis  treit, 
Quha  iyb  them,  and  thair  substance  eit. 
And  00  thair  honour  atiamjK 

Vision,  8t.  8,  Evergreen,  i.  216. 

"  Siramp,  to  tread  upon,  to  trample  ;'*  Gl.  Brockett. 
Germ.    stranij>/-en,    id.    used    by    Luther,    iu    his 
version,  Jub  xxxix.  24. 

Stkamp,  8,     The  act  of  trampling,  S. 

"Bnt  the  siramp  of  Mr.  Patrick  Lindesay  was  so 
sad  on  his  brother's  foot,  who  had  a  sore  toe,  that  the 
pain  thereof  was  very  dolorous."  Pitscottie,  Kol.  £dit. 
p.  98. 

STKA3IPEK,  IT.  A  tramper,  one  who  tramples, 
Teviotd. 

Stkamulleugu,   adj.     *•  Cross,  ill-natured, 
sour  ;••  S.O.,  Gl.  Picken. 
Ir.  molleich  is  ragged,  rough,  shaggy. 

Stramulliox,  8.     1.  A  term  used  to  denote 
a  strong  masculine  woman,  Fife. 
[Lit.  a  stram  huUion,  a  rough,  strong  serving- wench. 

V.  HCLLIO'.] 

2.  A  fit  of  ill  humour,  a  display  of  pettishncss, 
Clydcs. ;  sometimes  Sramuilionj  S.B. 

Stra3IULYERT,  jpar/.  adj.  Confounded,  panic- 
struck,  Angus. 

Wi'  nionv  a  sigh  and  dolefu*  grane, 
John  gaz  d  stramulyert  on  the  scene  : 
Dim  waz'd  the  lustre  o'  his  ee, 
He  guess'd  the  weird  he  had  to  dree. 

BeaUi^s  John  o'  Amha*,  p.  64. 

Stram-yulloch,  8.  A  battle,  a  broil; 
given  as  syuon.-  with  Stramash^  Gall.  Enc, 
p.  439. 

Tuiloeh  might  seem  to  be  corr.  from  Yelloch,  as 
referring  to  the  noise  made  in  such  an  uproar.  But 
this  must  certainly  be  viewed  as  merely  a  variety  of 
StramHlleugh, 

STKAMMEL,  #.  A  cant  word  for  straw  ; 
StrommeL  Grose's  Class.  Diet.  O.  Fr. 
e8tramierj  id. 

*'  Yes,  you  are  a'  altered — you'll  eat  the  goodmau's 
meat,  drink  his  drink,  sleep  on  the  strammel  in  his 
bam,  and  break  his  house  and  cut  his  throat  for  his 
pams."    Guy  Mannering,  ii.  98. 

This  might  origiiuiUy  denote  the  broken  straw ; 
Dan.  strimmel,  a  shred. 

STRAND,  8.     1.  A  small  brook,  a  rivulet. 

On  salt  stremes  wolk  Dorida  and  Thetis 
By  rynnand  strandis,  Nyniphes  and  Naiades. 

Uoug.  VirgU,  Prol.  402,  28. 
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8.  A  gutter,  a  passage  for  water,  S. 

WallMe  and  hU  tbal  wysit  oflf  no  raiiioul 

Hot  eavld  wattir  that  rati  tliroii  uwt  a  tlt-a^d  ; 

1m  thai  lanyiup  D.iiie  othir  fu«l  thsii  faniL 

Wallace,  x\.  443,  MSL 


in  which  the  tcmi  ia  atill  commonly  nae<l, 
M  well  as  the  fonner,  ia  a  deviation  from  that  of  all  the 
other  Northern  tlialecta ;  in  which  it  eignitiea,  as  in  £., 
the  ahore,  the  mat^u  of  the  a*^,  or  aiiV  water. 

**Stramd^9L.  kennel,  or  occasional  rill,  ciusctl  by  fall- 
ing rain  ;  which,  when  heavy,  makes  the  atrantU  run  ;** 
Yorka.,  MarsbaU. 

STRANG,  adj.     1.  Strong,  powerful. 

Away,  away,  thou  traitor  simna  t 
Out  o'  my  night  »oou  may'st  tliou  be  ! 

I  grantit  nevir  a  traitor's  life. 
And  now  I'll  not  begin  with  thee. 

JiiHMtrelst/  Border,  i.  64. 

Stram^fe^  id.  ia  used  by  Blind  Harry. 

Sckir  Amar  Wallange,  a  fal^s  traytour  Mtrange^ 
la  Bothwell  dnelt,  and  thar  w<is  tliaini  aniange. 

Wallace,  m.  2t>l,  MS. 

A.-S.  MlraHQ,  Alem.  slrenff,  robuatns. 
2.  HiirBh  to  the  taste,  hitter,  S.B. 

Germ,  tirenrf,  id.  .Isl.  tUranntf^  aspcr,  durus,  rigidus. 
8it.-0.  magttark  ia  uscil  in  the  same  sense. 

Strang,  #.  Human  urnic  long  kept,  and 
smelling  slrongfy;  otherwise  called  Stale 
i/aster,  Aberd. ;  Gall.,  Dumfr. 

.He  niest  fell  in  wi'  Mango's  wig, 

An'  Lowrie's  sneeshin  mill ; 
8ae  stappit  baith  in  Kittie's  pig. 
An*  steepit  them  right  weel 
Hang  Strang  that  night 
Jatu,  Cocks  Simple  Strains,  p.  187. 

'*Sirttmg,  old  urine,— used  in  washing  ;"  Gall.  Enc. 
This  seems  merely  an  ellipsis,  q.   "  strong  urine." 
V.  HntANO,  adj, 

Strang  Pig.  The  earthen  vessel  in  which 
urine  is  preserved  as  a  lye,  S.O. 

** Strang,  old  urine,  kept  in  the  strong  pig,**  &c. 
GalL  Enc. 

To  STRANGE,  v.  n.    To  wonder,  S. 

I  strange  to  hear  you  speak  in  sic  a  stile. 

Shirrefs*  Poems,  p.  164. 

[Str.\nqe-like,  adj.    Having  an  old  look,  S.] 
To  STRAP,  r.  «.     To  be  hanged,  S. 

But  the  thief  maun  stnip,  and  the  hawk  como  hame. 

Jacobite  Relics,  i.  97. 

From  K.  Strap,  a  long  stripe  of  cloth  or  leather. 

It  ia  also  nsca  as  an  active  r. 

"  Weel  I  wot  its  a  crime  baith  by  the  law  of  God 
and  man,  and  mony  a  pretty  man  has  been  strapped 
UxW*    St.  Ronan,  iL  26. 

STRAPI8,  8.  pL 

Tua  leathering  bonnes  he  hes  bought ; 

Thay  will  not  brek,  alljeit  they  fall ; 

"  Thir  strapia  of  trie  dcstroyis  us  all, 

" Thay  breic  so  mony,  I  may  nocht  byde  it." 

Legend  Bp.  St.  Androis,  p.  338. 

Stranis  aoems  merely  the  K,  term  denoting  lon^  slips 
of  cloth  or  leather  ;  applied  cither  to  the  panniers  m 
which  earthen  jars  were  carrie<l  in  travelling,  or  to  the 
ttftTcs  of  which  barrels  are  made. 


Stuaim>IL,  «.  The  application  of  the  shoe- 
niaker*s  *trap  as  the  instnunent  of  druhhing. 

.  The  oiMsnition  is  sometimes  called  auointhtg^ 
Roxk. ;  synon.  llazel-^il^  from  the  use  of  a 
twig  of  hazel  for  the  same  puqHKse,  S. 

Stkai*i*ixg,  Stilvitan,  part.  adj.  Tall; 
generally  including  the  i<lea  of  handsome- 
nessy  S. 

— "Randolph,  the  English  minister,  propiised  to 
hire  a  band  of  strapping  Kllincs,  to  find  Hume  bosinesa 
at  home,  in  lt>oking  after  his  corn  and  cattle.**  Keith 
ap.  Minstrelsy  Border,  t  xxxv. 


Wi'  kindly  welcome  Jcuny  brines  him  ben, 
trappau  youth  ;  he  takes  tiie 
mne  Jenny  sees  the  visit' 
The  father  cracks  of  horsei*,  pleughn,  anil  kye. 


A  sirappau  youth  ;  he  takes  tlie  mother's  eye  ; 
Mythe  Jenny  sees  the  visit's  no  ill  tai'en  ; 


Burns,  iU.  178. 

Stu.4PS,  tf.  pi.  Ends  of  thread  fi-om  the 
dhh-^loufy  sometimes  found  in  victuals, 
Kinross.  ^ 

A  man  who  found  a  mouse  among  his  jiorrid^c,  said 
to  his  landlady ; 

On  strajM  iin<l  fttracM  we  maun  concitlier ; 
But  1  diaiui  like  nioteN  that  look  till  tther. 

Tent  strepe,  atria,  atriga,  linua. 

[STRAT,  adj.  Nari-ow,  Barbour,  vi.  362; 
comp.  sfrater^  super,  sttatest.^ 

[Strate,  $.  A  narrow  pass,  Barbour,  iv. 
458.] 

[Stratly,  adv.  Closelv,  straitlv.  Ibid.,  vii. 
216.] 

[Stratxrs,  s.     Narrowness,  Ibid.,  .\ii.  430.] 

STRATH,  9.  A  valley  of  considerable  size, 
through  which  a  river  runs,  S.  It  forms  the 
initial  syllable  of  a  great  many  names  of  dis- 
tricts in  S. 

"In  this  district  there  is  a  considerable  strat/t,  i.  e., 
Talley,  or  level  land  between  hills."  P.  Kilteam, 
Ross.  SUtist  Ace.  i.  3G0. 

**  A  strath  is  a  flat  place  of  arable  land,  lying  xdong 
the  side  or  sides  of  some  capital  river,  between  the 
water  and  the  feet  of  the  hills ;  and  kecjis  its  name  till 
the  river  conies  to  be  confined  to  a  narrow  s|>ace.  by 
atony  moors,  rocks,  or  windings  among  the  mountains.** 
Burt's  Letters,  ii.  16. 

C.B.  y^frad,  "a  flat,  a  vale,  a  bottom  or  valley, 
formed  by  the  course  of  a  river.  It  forms  the  name  of 
many  places  in  Wales,  as  Ystrad  Fir,  Ystrad  THfyl^ 
and  the  like  ;"  Owen. 

Gael  srath,  a  country  coufiued  by  hills  on  two  sides 
of  a  river. 

Strathspey,  s.  1.  A  dance  in  which  two 
persons  are  engaged,  otherwise  called  a  f  <ra- 
9tim  dance^  S. 

[2.  A  lively  tune  adapted  to  such  a  dance,  S.] 

Nameil  from  the  country  of  Strathspey  in  S.,  probably 
as  having  been  first  used  there. 

STRAUCIIT,  adj.      Straight,  direct.      Ue 
stranclit  roadj  the  direct  way,  S. 
A.-S.  straect,Gevm,  streck,  rectus. 
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oaght  to  be  Tiewed  as  orifpnally  the  part.  pL 
of  A.  41  (drert-ap^  and  other  (loth,  verbs,  signifying 
to  stretch.  For  a  Mralghi  line  gives  ua  the  idea  of  that 
which  is  tfrtiektd  out  between- two  points. 

Straucht,  $.     1.  A  straight  line,  S.B. 
2.  A  di.strict,  S*  B.  Strait^  synon.  q,  v. 

Strauciit,  StrawciiTi  adv.    1.  Straight,  in 
a  stniight  line,  S. 

This  Mslcolme  enteryd  in  Scotland, 

And  past  onre  Forth,  donn  slraweht  to  Taj. 

M^iOotra,  tL  18,  S57,  MS. 

2.  Directly,  immediately. 

And  MtmMjfki  mto  the  presence  socleynly 

Oif  Hanie  Minerne,  the  pacient  goddesse, 
Onde  Hope  my  g}'de  led  lue  reilily. 

King's  Quair,  iv.  8. 

Germ.  Belg.  airack^  dto  ;  Dan.  tttrax,  id. 

To  Straucht,  v.  a.     1.  To  make  straight, 
to  .stretch ;  pret.  stniucfu^  straaghtUf  S. 

Baith  hys  hsndis  joyfuly  furth  strattehi  he  than. 

Douff,  VirgU,  189, 17. 

*'I  hao  nerer  heard  o'  ane  that  sleepit  the  night  afore 
trial,  bot  of  mony  a  ane  that  sleepit  as  sonnd  as  a  tap 
the  night  before  their  necks  vren  slraughted,*'  Heart 
M.  Loth.  u.  Sn. 

StroHchi  is  also  nsed  for  the  part,  pa.,  from  utreUt ;  as 
rawtkt^  from  rrtlr. 

2.  To  stretch  a  corpse  on  what  is  called  the 
Dtad-deaU  S« ;  syuon.  Streik^  S.B. 


•«i 


'  She— gathered  his  brains,  and  tied  up  his  he«id, 
and  tfrawghted  his  body,  and  covered  him  with  her 

flaid,  and  sat  down  nnd  wept  over  him."    Walker's 
*eden,  p.  43. 

— **Hand  of  woman  or  of  man  either,  mill  never 
Mranght  him>drad-<ical  will  never  be  laid  till  his 
back.**    Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ii.  231. 

'*  Let  ns  do  what  is  needfu' ; — for  if  the  dead  corpse 
Unn*  Mtmughitd,  it  will  gim  and  thraw,  and  that  will 
fear  the  best  of  ns.**    Ibid.  p.  233. 

To  Strauohtex,  r.  a.  To  stretch  out; 
osed  to  denote  the  act  of  laying  out  a 
corpse,  Dumf r. ;  synon.  Streikf  Straight^  and 
Siraticht. 

— *' She'll  make  a  gruesome  and  unsonsie  corse.  It 
will  be  a  deft  hand  tliat  can  Uraughtm  her.'*  Blackw. 
Mag.,  Aug.,  1820,  513. 

**If  red  wine  can  cheer  ye,  e*en  sigh  and  souk  away, 
and  leave  me  to  Mrawjhien  this  crooked  bouk."  Ibid., 
Sept.,  1820,  p.  652. 

To  STRAY AIG,  v.  n.  To  stroll,  to  wander; 
to  go  al>out  idly*  S. 

— IMth.  that  heljM  them  to  atracaig 
Owr  ilka  cleugh  an'  ilka  craig. 

Fcrguison**  Poetn»,  it  106. 

*'  To  vaig,  is  in  common  nse  as  well  as  ttravaig.** 
01.  CompL  va  Vagtt,  p.  379. 

ItaL  Mravag-arf^  from  Lat.  txtracag-arf^  to  wander 
abroad  ;  whence  also  Fr.  extraraguer,  id. 

[Stravaio,  «.  An  aimless  walk  or  stroll; 
also,  the  act  of  wandering  about  idly, 
Clydes.,  Banffs.] 


Stravaiukr,  ^.     1.  One  who  wanders  about 
idly,  a  stroller,  S.    Straycayger,  Strarauger* 

**  Here  are  twa  nnco  landloupers  cumin  dirdin  down 
the  hill — the  tane  o'  them  a  heech  knock-kneed 
$tra9(iigrr  wi'  the  breeks  on,  and  the  tither,  ane  o'  the 
wometi — folk,  as  roun*s  she's  lang,  in  a  green  Joseph, 
and  a  tappen  o*  feathers  on  her  pow."  Blackw.  Mag., 
8ept.,.18l9,  p.  709. 

**  it  is  hartl  to  be  eaten  out  o*  house  an'  h.ild  wi* 
■omers  and  tiravofgtn  this  gate."  Perils  of  Man,  iii. 
S2I. 

"  I  taml  at  the  lin,  jcalnusing  that  ye  wad  be  a* 
hame  afore  me,  an'  saebins  ye  wama,  mavl>e  some  hill 
9traramger  wa«l  hae  »een  or  hard  tell  o  ye.**  Saint 
Patrick,  i.  IG6. 

2.  One  who  leaves  his  former  religious  con- 
'  ne.xion,  S. 

"Nor  was  there  wanting  edifying  monuments  of 
resignation  even  among  the  stragcagytrs."  Annals  of 
the  Parish,  p.  392. 


Stravaioino,  #.     Tlie   act  or  practice  of 

strolling,  S. 

A.  Bor.  Sifuvaigiiig,  strolling  about ;  generally  in  a 
bad  sense ;  Gl.  Brockett. 

STRAVALD,  «•     A  foreign  measure. 

"  Ane  thousand  brasill  makis  the  tun.     Item,  Sax 
hnndreth  slrann/dis  ane  tun."  Balfour's  Praci,  p.  88. 

STRAWN,  $.    A  gutter,  West  of  S. 

Ay  the  king  of  stomiH  was  foamin. 

The  doon  did  riiiff,  him-pif^s  down  tunil'd  ; 
The  Mirmtnt  go^h  d  big,-  tiie  synkA  loud  rnral'd. 

TaHnahiWs  Poant,  p.  126. 

V.  Stkaxd. 

STK  A WN, «.     A  strawn  of  beads^  a  string  of 
beads,  Meariis. 

Tent.  4lm€  is  synon.  with  nfrlnght ;  E.  Mring. 

STRAY.     On  stray,  astray. 

The  stedis  stskerit  in  ths  stour,  for  strekin;;  on  Mtrag. 

Oawan  and  Ool.,  iii.  21. 

Perhaps  this  is  equivalent  to  a^trag,  like  on  brede, 
&c.,  q.  "staggered  aside  in  consequence  of  the  violence 
of  the  strokes." 

STRE.\II,  s.     A  term  used  to  denote  the 

mode  of  drinking  formerly  observed  in  the 

Western  Islands. 

"The  manner  of  drinking  nsed  by  the  chief  men  of 
the  isles,  is  calle«l  in  their  language  Stnah,  i.e.,  "a 
Roand  ;"  for  the  comiuiny  sat  in  a  circle,  the  cnp-bcarcr 
filled  the  drink  round  to  them,  and  all  was  drunk  out, 
whatever  the  liquor  was,  whether  strong  or  weak. 
They  continued  drinking  sometimes  twenty-four, 
sometimes  forty-ei^ht  hours.  It  was  rcckonM  a  piece 
of  manhood  to  drink  until  they  became  drunk,  and 
there  were  tmo  men  with  a  barrow  attending  punctually 
on  such  occasions.  They  stood  at  the  door  until  some 
became  drunk,  and  they  carry 'd  thcnt  upon  the  barroH 
to  bed,  and  retumeil  again  to  their  post  as  long  as  sny 
.  continued  fresh,  and  so  carryed  off  the  m  hole  company 
one  by  one  as  they  become  drunk.  Several  ot  my 
acquaintance  have  been  witnesses  to  this  custom  of 
drinking;  bot  it  is  now  abolished."  Martin*s  West. 
Isl.,  p.  10ft. 

Gael.  srrtfM  »  by  Shaw  rendered,  "  a  row,  rank," 
ftc. 
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To  STREAMER,  v.  a.     To  stivak,  to  cover 

with  straggling  flashes  of  light,  rosembliiig 

the  aurora  horealis*^  S.  A. 

'*  In  the  solemn  gloom  of  the  evening,  after  the  last 
rayH— had  diflappearrd,  and  a(;aiu  in  the  morning  before 
they  began  to  Htreamer  the  east,  the  song  of  praise  was 
sung  to  that  Bviug,  under  whose  fatherly  vha««tisement 
they  were  pntienlly  suflTcrinj^.'*     Brownie  of  Bo<isbeck, 

STREAPE,  «.     AsmallriU.    V.  Stkipe. 
STREASE,  8,  pL     Prob.  for  atraws. 

— Raining  the  devill  with  invocatione.n, 
With  herbis,  8tani«,  bnikin,  and  WUU, — 
Palme  croces.  and  knottis  ot  »ti'tast. 
Legend  Up,  Si,  AHiii-ois,  I'ocniM  SixlienU^  Cent.,  p.  818. 

STREAUW,  IT.     Straw,  Ettr.For. 

STREAW,  Strow,  $.  The  shrew  mouse, 
Gall. 

Wi*  hnngry  maw  he  scoors  frae  knowe  to  knowe, 
In  hopes  of  food  in  mowdy,  mouse,  or  /ttrcaic. 

Jiaridsun'*  Seasons,  p.  4. 

She  nyarr'd  when  she  gat  him  as  he  had  been  a  mouse, 
Or  some  lang-snouted,  cheaping  stnw. 

Gail.  Kucifcl,,  p.  143. 

[STRECOUK,  9.  A  dog  for  the  chase; 
lit.  a  runner,  Barlniur,  vi.  487.  A.-S. 
atriccutj  to  continue  a  course.] 

To  STREEK  down.  To  lie  down  flat.  V. 
Streik. 

To  STREEL,  r.  w.  To  urinate  forcibly, 
Fife  ;  synon.  Strult^y  q.  v. 

STREEN.  The  streen^  the  evening  of  yester- 
day.   V.  Streix. 

STREEXGE,  s.  A  stroke,  Fife;  a  variety  of 
Skreenge\  or  from  Lat.  stnng-ere^  to  strike. 

[To  Streenqe,  r.  a.     To  beat,  scourge,  ib.] 

STREICII,  adj.  Stiff  and  affected  in  speak- 
ing. 

And  be  I  ornate  in  my  speiche, 
Than  Toway  sayis,  I  am  sa  atreich, 
I  sjieik  not  lyk  thair  hous  nienyie. 

Dunbar,  Bannatyne  Poenis^  p.  63. 

Perhaps  from  A.-S.  ttraec,  strict  ;  or  rather  Fr. 
€0lreeif  straitened,  contracted,  made  short. 

To  STREIK,  Stkeek,  v.  a.  1.  To  stretcli,  S. 

To  Street,  ezpandere  ;  North umb.,  Ray  ;  to  stretch 
out  the  limbs  ;  Thorc.<<by. 

Ilk  prond  o*  what  he's  done, 

Now  homeward  tiiriiK,  and  oer  the  bum  hrae 
Slreeks  oat  his  weary  shankfl  and  laps  his  fill. 

David9on*$  Seasons,  p.  28. 

2.  To  lay  out  a  dead  body,  S.  A.  Bor. 

The  waxen  lights  were  burning  bright. 
And  fair  Annie  strefhi  there. 

Jamieson*a  Popid,  Ball,,  i.  32. 

"  I  find  in  Durant  a  pretty  exact  account  of  some  of 
the  ceremonies  used  at  present  in  what  we  call  laying 
inU  or  ttirreling  in  the  North.-- A  streeking-ftoard  is 
that  on  w  hich  they  stretch  out  and  comiK>itc  the  limbs 
of  the  dead  body.**  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities,  p. 
23. 


3.  To  engage  in  any  work,  the  noun  added 
determining  the  nature  of  the  work^  S.  B. 

Ae  day  last  week,  I  mind  it  weel, 

She  happ'd  by  chance  to  streek  the  teheel. 

MiifimnCs  Poena,  p.  100. 
Le.,  to  spin. 

When  cogs  are  skim*d,  an'  dm  itreeUt, 
The  yellow  drops  fast  in  are  steekit 

ibid.,  p.  111. 

Oae  street  the  rate,  or  to  the  house  and  npin  ; 
Who  eats  a  breakfast,  should  a  breakfattt  win. 

ibid.,  p.  181. 

[4.  To  streik  the  plew^  to  draw  the  first  far- 
row after  harvest,  Aberd.,  Banffs. 

This  was  done  with  great  ceremony  :  the  whole 
household  attending.  Bread,  cheese,  and  home-brew* 
ed  ale  were  partaken  of  by  all  prearnt ;  and  a  piece  of 
bread  and  cheese  was  thrown  over  the  field  or  put  into 
the  plough,  as  an  offering  to  the  birds.    See  CI.  Banffs.] 

A.-S.  ttrecc-an,  expandere.  Germ,  strect-en. 

To  Streik,  Stkerk,  r.  «.     1.  To  e.Ktcnd. 

Fra  thine  stretis  the  way  profound  anone 
Deiie  vnto  hellis  flude  of  Acherone. 

Doug.  I'irga,  173,  35. 

2.  To  go  quickly,  S.  B. 

•  0*er  hill  and  dale  with  fury  she  did  dreel ; 
A*  roads  to  her  were  goo<l  and  bad  alike, 
Nane  o*t  she  wyl'd,  but  forward  on  diil  slreeL 

Haas's  Heienore,  p.  56. 

A.-S.  stric-an,  to  go,  to  proceed  ;  Isl.  litrint-a,  Su.-G. 
sirgt-a,  cnrrere,  vagari.  Isl.  «frii/X'a  a  6raW/,  aufu,v;ere, 
q  to  striet  abroad.  Su.-O.  tdrgta  omtriug  i  landef,  to 
ramble  altout  the  country,  Wideg.  Germ,  sireich-en, 
Teut.  strget-eH,  tendcrc,  profisisci. 

3.  To  streik  dowij  to  lie  down  flat,  to  stretch 
one's  self  at  full  length,  S. 

A  Jacobite  virago,  who  h.id  filled  the  st«>oI  of  re- 

Eentance,  is  intro<1uced  as  saying;  "Vengeance  on  the 
lack  face  o't !  Muny  an  hi»no%ter  wom:ui*s  been  set 
upon  it  than  Mreet*  tloon  bt'side  ony  whig  in  the  c«»nn- 
try."    Waverley,  ii.  122. 

STREIK,  Strkek,  s.  1.  A  handful  of  flax; 
also,  a  small  bundle  of  fla.\  into  which 
flax  dressers  roll  what  thcv  have  already 
dres.sed,  Lanarks. 

O.  E.  **  Strete  of  Anx.     Limpulus.'*     Prompt.  Panr. 

2.  Extent,  S.     V.  Straik,  Upo  StratL 

3.  The  longitudinal  direction  of  a  stratum  of 
coal  in  a  mine,  or  a  district  of  country. 

**  At  Preston  <»range  these  coals  are  found  dippinff 
to  the  N.W.  — all  ^»hicb  is  a  course,  which  iu  sire^ 
lyes  near  to  S.W.  and  N.W.,  and  will  bo  in  length 
about  eight  miles.'*  Sinclair's  Hydrost.  Misc.  Obs.,  n, 
26S. 

'*  The  lonsitnde  is  nothini;  else  than  what  is  torni' 
ed  by  the  coal-he\ver!«,  the  street.  For  if  you  in]a;;ine 
a  line  along  the  extreme  ]K>iiita  of  the  ri^e  or  cropp  oi 
the  coal,  that  is  properly  the  street  of  the  coal.  **  ibid, 
p.  273. 

4.  Opinion  ;  as,  "Tak  your  ain  Stretky*  i.e., 
take  your  own  way,  Clvdes. 

It  has  alMo  bocit  expl.  "chance  ;**  q.  "  l^et  him  take 
his  chance.'*     Ibid. 
This  phrase,  however,  seems  merely  equivalent  to 
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*'  Let  him  Uke  his  ooane,"  or  "  go  to  his  stretch/'  q. 
'*go  all  the  leojfth  of  hU  tether." 

5.  Speed,  expcditioiu  To  mat  little  streit,  to 
make  small  pmgress,  S;  B. 

6.  Exertion  in  whatever  way,  S.  B. 

Contrive  na  we,  yoar  sluieklebAiies 
WUl  msk  but  Uttle  ttrriL 

Pcemi  •»  ike  Btukam  Dialect,  p.  85.- 

7.  Btutlcy  tumultuous  noise,  disturbance.  It 
is  said,  tliat  there  is  a  mtchty  streik  in  the 
kouae,  when  people  are  buzzing  up  and  down 
in  a  confused  way.  To  raise  a  etreit,  to 
make  much  ado,  to  make  great  noise  or 

.  disturbance,  S.  B.    V.  the  preceding  v. 

[Streikrr,  Streeker,  s.  a  very  tall  per- 
son, Clydes.,  Banffs.] 

Streikin*,  iKiW.  offj.  Tall  and  agile ;  as,  *^  a 
etreitfn  hizzie,**  a  tall,  tight,  active  girl, 
Teviotd. 

Streikino-Buro,  Stretchixg-Bukd»  s. 
The  board  on  which  a  dead  body  is  Hretched^ 
before  the  animal  heat  is  gone,  S.  A.  Y. 
Streik,  r.  a. 

STREIX,  Stueen,  «.  The  etrein^  yester- 
night, S. 

The  strten  to  chsmher  I  him  lc<I ; 

This  night  Gray  Steel  hath  made  his  bed. 

Sir  £geir,  jf.  SSi 
y.  MnuooEs. 
Ooir.»  M  woold  seem,  from  TUtrtne^  q.  ▼• 

To  STREIND,  Stkeend,  r.  a.  To  sprain, 
Roxb^  Berwicks. 

Streixd,  Streexd,  #.    A  sprain,  ibid. 

This  most  he  merely  a  slight  deviation  from  E. 
Streum,  or  IV.  eetrtimd-rt^  id.  tdrtitUe,  a  sprain.    V. 

8VETKD. 

STREIPILLIS,  s.  pi.  Apparently,  stirrups. 
<^Ane  sadill  with  #<rei|>i7/M;'*  Aberd.  Keg. 
Gent.  16. 

A  dimin.  from  tlie  K.  word,  or  from  Isl.  tti*jreip, 
A.-S.  eUtja-rap,  a  rope  for  ascending ;  unless  it  might 
he  Tiewca  as  a  corr.  of  what  Kiliaa  calls  the  vnlgar  or 
Lk  R  name,  eirepa  eelttte. 

To  STREK,  Stkeke,  Stryke,  r.  n.  To  ex- 
tend ;  [etrekit^  stretched,  Barbou  r,  x viii.  1 30. j 

— ^'This  statute  sal  nocht  etrele  to  hordonraris 
dneDand  ou  the  marches  hot  for  thift  to  be  done  cftir 
the  making  of  this  sUtute."  FarL  Ja.  I.,  A.  1436^ 
Acta  Bd.  1814,  p.  23.    Sir^.  Ed.  1566.    V.  Streik. 

To  Strek  a  borgh.     V.  Borcii,  Borgii,  #. 

Strek,  adj.  Tight,  strait.  E.  strict  is  used 
in  this  sense. 

For  gif  ye  hauld  your  sale  onir  tirek, 
Thair  may  cum  hnhbis  ye  not  su^pek. 

JSeketm,  Maitland  Poems,  p.  133. 


Germ,  ttrark,  teunos,  intennus;  from  strechen, 
tendere,  intcmlerc.  Belg.  ttritk-eH,  to  tie,  atrikk,  a 
knot ;  du.-G.  fdirk,  a  rope,  funis. 

[STREKYT,  part,  pa.  Stricken,  i.e.,  fought, 
Barbour,  xiii.  152.] 

[STREMAND,  part.  pr.  Streaming,  Bar- 
bour, xii.  5()0.]- 

Stremouris,  s,  pL  [The  streaming  light  of 
sunrise.] 

The  twyiikling  atrnnourU  of  the  orient 

Sched  puriMur  spray nj^a  with  gold  and  osiure  ment, 

Pcrsand  the  sable  lianukin  noctnrnall. 

Bet  douii  the  skyen  cloudy  niantil  wall. 

Doug,  Virgil,  ProL  399,  2d. 

The  description  qnoted  does  not  apply  to  the  Aurora 
Bareafit ;  and  the  poet  has  previously  said  ; 

Nvctiinene  alTrayit  of  the  licht. 

Went  voder  couert,  for  gtme  vxta  the  nycht, 

STRENEWITE',  s.    Fortitude,  stoutness. 

B  in  thi  name  betakniM  batalrus  ; — 
W  valycantnes  :  S  for  tirtnetciU, 

BalUui,  S.  P.  It,  iil  14a 

From  Lat.  tirenuU-ne, 

STRENIE,  adj.  Lazy,  sluggish,  Kinross; 
given  as  synon.  with  Stechie ;  apparently  q. 
bound,  from  O.Fr.  estren-^r,  contraindre, 
comprinier  ;  Roqnefort. 

To  STRENKEL.    V.  Strinkil. 

To  STREXTII,  V.  a.    To  strengthen. 

"Forthir  to  tirenih  his  manheid  with  more  crafty 
slycht,  he  maid  deip  fowseis  in  the  place  quhare  the 
h«ttaU  wes  set,  and  dang  in  staikis  with  scharp  pointis 
nrsing  vp,  coaent  with  scherrcttis."  Bellend.  Cron., 
D.  xiv.,  c.  10. 

This  word  is  used  hy  Palsgr.  "I  strength;  Je  ren- 
force. — Thyse  he  greatly  strtngthgd  syns  I  knewe  them 
first."    K  iii.  F.  376.  K 

[STRENTII,  s.  Strength;  a  stronghold, 
Lyndsay,  Expcr.  and  Court.,  1.  1723;  Bar- 
bour, iv.  458.] 

Strentiiie,  adj.    Strong,  powerful. 

— "That  we  can  nocht  perccane,  quhat  difference 
thair  be  bctuiz  the  sim|>Ie  and  tttrenthie  defence  of  ane 
ittst  cans,  and  the  craftio  coloring  of  ane  Icsing."  J. 
Tyrie's  iiefutotion,  Pref.  2. 

*'  This  adversite,  cum  to  the  ciete,  maid  the  accionn 
of  tribunis  mair  tttrtnthy  than  afore."  Bellend.  T.  Liv., 
p.  383.     Virea  adjecit,  Lat. 

Strentiiit,  part,  pa.  Corroborated,  sup- 
ported, strengthened. 

**This  I  eik— that  gif  ony  thine  ncgligentlie,  and 
nocht  snfficicntlio  Urtnthit  be  set  furth  in  this  werk, 
it  suld  be  impute  to  my  haist  and  fervour,  and  to 
nane  uther  injuatlie."  xf.  Wynyet's  Fourscoir  thre 
Quest.,  Keith's  Hist.,  App.,  p.  22l. 

Strenthly,  adv.   By  force,  by  main  strength. 

The  tothyr  that  roakys  ws  eggyog, 
Is  that  thai  our  possessioone 
Haldis  ttrenthlif,  sgayne  resoun. 

i2ai^ur,iT.541,HS. 
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To  STRENYIE,   v.  a.      1.   To  strain,   to 
sprain. 

Bftith  hirtemlir  bander 

War  Hrtnyeit  sairlr  boandin  hanl  with  handes. 

Do«g,  Virgil,  02,  36. 

2.  To  constrain. 


-We  for  oar  lyvi«, 


And  for  our  cbildre,  and  for  our  irywiii. 
And  for  our  fredoiue,  and  for  our  land, 
As  Urtnyeit  In  to  liataiU  for  to  stamL 

tarbuar,  zU.  24S,  Ha 

[O.  Fr.  Btraiiulrel,  Lat.  ^riitg-tre, 

3,  To  distrain. 

— **  Tho  lordta  aiiditoris— decretia — tbe  aaid  Jobne, 
Walter,  &  Jobne,  to  jtav  the  aaid  aoume  of  fonrty 
pundis  to  the  aaid  Schir  Kichert,  k  lettrea  be  writtin 
to  ttrentft  thare  landia  &  gadia  tharfor.'*  Act.  Audit., 
A.  1476,  p.  43. 

Stbenyearill,  a(fj.  1.  Used  to  denote  one 
who  is  possessed  of  so  much  property,  that 
he  can  relieve  his  bail  by  beinji:  restrained. 

"  Ilk  frie  man  may  lie  bori;h  for  himselfe  in  court,  or 
ootwith  court,  for  bis  awin  vnlaw,  or  other  small 
things  ;  awa  he  be  responsall  and  sfrenyeabill  to  the 
jodge."    Qnon.  Attach.,  c.  37. 

Contr.  from  dUlrentfie,  Lat.  dittring-o. 

2.  Applied  to  goods  that  may  be  distrained  ; 

synon.  PoyndabilL 

"  To  remaine  in  ward  quhill  he  schaw  gayr  Ktrenyea' 
6iU,"&c.  Abcrd.  Reg.,  A.  1541,  V.  17.  Oayr,  i.e., 
lubatance,  goods,  S.  gtar  or  geir, 

STRESS,  8,  1.  An  ancient  mode  of  taking 
up  indictments  for  the  Circuit  courts. 

*'Thia  method  of  taking  up  of  dittiy  or  indictments 
is  substituted— in  place  of  the  old  one  by  the  rtrtas, 
UraiMtig)  and  portcons  rolls  mentioned  in  1487,  c.  99." 
firskine's  Instit.,  B.  iv.,  T.  4,  s.  86,  Acta  Ja.  II.,  c. 
86,  Ed.  1566. 

This  learned  writer  seems  to  view  dresB  aa  a  corr.  of 
TrauUis,  q.  v. 

2.  Distress,  the  act  of  distraining. 

"  Of  the  taking  of  tifrrwh  be  the  Constabill."  Acts 
Ja.  II.,  1457,  c.  86.  Tit.  Edit.,  1566.  This  in  the  act 
itself  is  called  diMreMis, 

"  In  tbe  actioun— persewit  be  the  bailyeis — of  Ran- 
frew  agauis  Johnno  of  Qubitefurtl  batlye  to  tho  ablx)t 
of  Paatlay  for  tho  wrangwis  apoliatioun  k  takin  fra 
thaim  of  certsne  poyndis  k  MrtMls  fra  the  officiaris  of 
the  said  bnr^h  of  Ranfrcw,"  &c.  Act.  Audit.,  A. 
1491,  p.  162. 

"The  baillies  chargit  thair  officiaris  to  pas  &  tak  a 
jfrfs  wurtht  xvj  sh."    Aberd.  Reg.,  Cent  16. 

To  STRESS,  t?.  a,  1.  To  incommode^  to  put 
to  inconvenience.  It  often  denotes  the 
overstraining  effect  of  excessive  labour  or 
exertion,  S. 

It  is  used  in  an  emphatical  S.  Prow,  litv.ant  to  ridi- 
eule  those  who  complain  of  great  fatigue,  when  they 
have  scarcely  had  any  thing  to  do,  or  at  least  have  done 
nothing  that  deserves  the  name  of  Mork.  **  Ye*re  sair 
atrtid  stringin'  ingans  ; "  i.e.,  forming  a  mpe  of  onions. 

The  origin  is  probably  O.  Fr.  Hraind-re^  mettre  k 
r^troit,  Lat.  tttrang-ere;  as  Fraunces  gives  O.E. 
Strtgnyn  as  synon.  with  "gretly  atretsen,     Distringo." 

YOU  IV. 


STRESTELY,  adv.  Prob..  ernit  for  Trw- 
tefyt  faithfully. 

Thar  dnelt  a  Walks  welcnininyt  hini  full  weill, 
Thocht  IngliHAiDon  thar  of  hod  htill  feille. 
Bathe  meite  and  drynk  at  bin  will  he  had  thar. 
In  Laglyne  wode,  quhen  that  he  maid  repayr. 
This  Oentill  man  waM  fall  oft  htn  resett ; 
With  staff  of  hoashald  •Ircsidy  he  thaim  bctt 

WaUace,  ii.  IS,  MS. 

In  GL  Perth  Edit,  this  ia  expl./f(%  But  it  rather 
signifies,  with  dificulfy,  becau<<e  of  the  danger  off 
discovery  by  the  EngUah ;  from  Fr.  e^Urer^,  eMroUae^ 
pinched,  straitened.  He  did  it,  a<i  we  would  say,  &. 
wiik  a  tlrest. 

This  may  be  an  errat,  from  Treitfefy,  faithfully.  V. 
Traiht  ;  as  the  idea  of  difiiculty  in  providing  Wallace 
is  not  suggested  by  the  connexion. 

[STRET,  adj.  1.  Strait,  narrow;  also,  steep  ; 
aSy  a  8tret  brae. 

2.  In  want  of;  as,  Btret  d  siller^  ibid.] 

[To  Stret,  0.  a.  To  take  a  good,  hearty 
mealy  ibid. 

Evidently  the  local  pron.  of  Strait,  q.  ▼.] 

[Stretin,  Stretan,  $.  1.  The  act  of  tighten- 
ing ;  also,  of  taking  a  hearty  meal,  ibid. 

2.  A  hearty  meal,  ibid.] 

To  STRETCH,  r.  n.  To  walk  majestically; 
used  in  ridicule,  Ettr.  For. ;  q.  to  expand 
one's  self. 

STRIAK.  s.  Sound,  [tuck.]  Strick  of  the 
aioeschy  sound  of  the  [drum].  V.  Streik, 
9.  and  SwESCH. 

STRIBBED,  part.  pa.  "  Milked  neatly ;  ** 
Gall.  Encyc.    V.  Strip,  v. 

To  STRICK.  To  strick  lint,  to  tie  up  flax  in 
small  handfuls,  in  preparing  it  for  being 
milled,  S.  B.     [V.  Streik.] 

Strick,  8.  A  handful  of  flax  knit  at  the 
end,  in  onler  to  its  being  milled,  S.  B. 
Strike^  Chauc.  id. 

Bot  »moth  it  heng,  as  doth  a  ttrii't  of  flax. 

ProL  Cant.  TaUt,  ver.  67& 

''After  you  have  beat  it  for  some  time,  open  tho 
Mrikf^  turn  tiie  inward  part  of  it  outward,  ana  beat  it 
agnin, — until  yon  think  it  suflicieutly  wrought."  Max- 
well's Sel.  Trans.,  p.  336. 

JBut  smoth  it  heng,  as  doth  a  Mtrihe  of  flax. 

CAavccr,  Pnl.  v.  87& 

"  Stryl-e  of  flaxe,  [Fr.]  poup<Se  de  Blace;'*  Palagr. 
B.  iii.  F.  68,  a. 
**  1$/ rf Z'€  of  flax.    Lumpulus."    Prompt.  Parv. 

STRICK,  Stiuct,  adj.  Rapid.  The  streanCs 
very  strict^  S.,  it  runs  rapidly. 

"That  the  said  dike  is  for  tho  benefit  of  the  Ford- 
shot,  and  without  it  the  Ford-shot  woulil  be  good  for 
little,  as  it  sterna  and  calms  tiie  water  where  the  shot 
is  felle<U  w'hile  otherwise  it  would  be  a  Mrtct  current.** 
State,  Leslie  of  Powis,  v.  Frascr  of  FraseHield,  p.  GO. 

It  also  occurs  in  a  nietaph.  sense. 
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"^Famish  him  with  strength,  whereby  he  may  row 
igmael  the  ttrideM  streami  of  all  temptations,  till  hee 
arrive  into  the  hanen  of  the  heauens,  the  sole  and  safe 
hvherie   of   uauatioo."      Z.    Boyd's    Last   Battel!, 

^la7ft. 

8w.  iirmake,  tftrtie,  the  main  corrent  of  a  river, 
;  Wideg. 


Stbiok,  #.  Sirick  o*  thi  waiter^  the  most 
rapid  part  of  any  stream,  S.  O.    V.  StricT| 

(To  STRICK,  V.  a.  To  make  barley,  Banffs.] 
[STRICKEN,  pari.  pa.  V.  under  Strike.] 
STRIDE,  9.    The  same  witli  Cleaving^  Ayrs. 

r^  new  come  fVae  Dnmbarton-side, 

Whsr  I  had  gane  to  travel  ^ 
An*  am  ss  sair  about  the  sinde. 

As  gin  I  had  the  gravel. 

PZken'M  Poem$i  1788,  p.  178. 

STBn>ELco,  Strtdeleos,  Stridelingis,  adv. 
Astride,  astraddle.  To  ride  siridelegs^  to 
ride  astride  as  a  man  does  on  horseback; 
as  opposed  to  riding  aidelegs^  which  denotes 
the  female  mode,  S. 

— 8iride-Ups,  on  a  bongar-stake, 
Sat  Cnpid,  wild  an*  clever. 

JUv.  J.  HieoTM  Poemt,  I  148. 

Anld  Willie  Dillie,  wer  he  on  lyue, 
My  life  fnl  weill  be  cnld  discryue  ; 
How  as  ane  chapman  b«iru»  his  pack, 
I  bore  thy  Grace  vpon  my  back. 
And  snm  times  ttrydlingis  on  my  nek, 
Dansand  with  mony  bend  and  bek. 

L^Hdaa^'9  IVarkis,  1592,  p.  262. 
V.  LixoiB,  term. 

To  Striddle,  r.  n.    To  straddle,  S. 

Wnm  E.  ttride^  or  Dan.  MtrtU-a,  pedibos  divaricare. 

**Na,  na,~itsjiae  plough  of  the  flesh  that  the  bon- 
■ie  lad  bairn — shall  e  er  airiddie  between  the  stilts  o*." 
Tha  Firatc,  t.60. 

Hers*s  kye  that  gie  twall  pints  a-day  ; 
Thair  adders  gar  them  striddU. 

A.  SeoiVs  Poemt^  p.  55. 

Dan.  sfritf-e,  id.,  A.-S.  ttraed-an,  tirUl-an,  spargers. 


STRIFE  RIGS.  ^'Debateable  CTound, 
patches  of  land  common  to  all  ;**  Gail.  Enc 

STRIFFAN,  «.  <<  Film,  thin  skin.  Striffan 
o'  an  egg^  that  white  film  inside  an  e^* 
sheU  ;*•  Gall.  Enc. 

bL  drope  signifies  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  liquor  ovi. 
Bat  Sififam  is  perhaps  rather  allied  to  airy,  res  rare- 
Isetae ;  O.  Andr. 

bTKiTFEN'Dy  part.  pa.  Covered  with  a  film, 
Gall. 

The  twasome  pled  down  on  the  canld  sneep  snaw, 
Wi*  the  sorry  bauf  $trifen*d  e'e. 

OidL  Enc,  p.  412. 

STRIFFIN,f.    Starch,  Shetl. 

The  letter  r  seems  inserted  by  corruption.  It  pro- 
hably  was  originally  like  S.  Stiffen. 

To  STRIFFLE,  v.  n.  To  move  in  a  fiddling 
or  shuffling  sort  of  way ;  often  applied  to 


one  who  wishes  to  appear  as  a  person  of 
importance,  Ettr.  For. 

**  I  tiri/tU  till  thiike  samen  picsse  as  gypelye  as  I 
.ealde."    Hogg's  Wint.  Tales,  u.  42. 

Strifflb,  $.     Motion   of   this   description, 
ibid. 

Flandr.  airobbel-en,  airubbtl-tn,  cespitare,  titubare, 
vacillare  gressu. 

STRIKE,*.    A  handful  of  flax.    V.Strick. 

•  To  STRIKE,  Strtke.     To  strike  a  battle 
or  jHeldj  to  fight. 

^That  Jhon  gat  Edvrarde, 

That  come  in-til  Scotland  syne. 
And  airak  the  battaile  of  Duplyne. 

iryatoMm,  vuL  «.  278. 

"We  find  in  our  Erische  Cronickelis,  that  Coelus 
King  of  Norroway  commandit  his  nobils  to  take  his 
bodey  and  burey  it  iu  Colm-kill,  if  it  chancit  him  to 
die  in  the  iles ;  but  he  was  so  discomtitit,  that  ther 
remained  not  so  inaney  of  his  armey  as  wald  burey  him 
ther;  therfor  he  was  eirded  in  Kyle,  after  ho  airoke 
ane  Jieid  against  the  Scotts,  and  was  vauquisht  be 
tham.'*    Monroe's  Descr.  W.  Iles,  p.  20. 

This  corresponds  to  Su.-Q.  ala/j,  as  primarily  signi- 
fying a  stroke,  in  a  secondary  sense  a  battle. 

Striken,  Stricken,  part,  /kz.     Stricken ;  as 
referring  to  a  field  of  battle. 

"The  battle  was  atrlcken  in  the  year  of  God  1445." 
Pitsoottie,  E<1.  1768.  p.  H8. 

"The  field  was  airyken  at  Langside.*'  Anderson's 
ColL,  u.  277. 

[Stkikin-teck.      Cutting   heather  with    a 
short  scythe,  Shetl.] 

To  STRING,  r.  a.  and  n.     1.  To  hang  by  the 
neck,  S. 

The'  by  the  neck  she  sbonld  be  strung, 

Bhe'U  no  desert 

A«nw,iiL85. 

2.  To  be  hanged,  S.  also  used  iu  cant  E. 

— "  My  accusstions — are  so  well  founded,  that  was 
there  (as  we  say  in  Scotland)  a  right  sitting  Sheriff,  I 
would  not  doubt  to  see  some  Gentlemen  airing.** 
Camwath's  Pref.,  ix. 

8.  To  etringy  to  string  awa^   to  move  off  in  a 
line,  Oall. 

And  ay  she  cries,  "  Ilnrlie  flawkie, 

Siring  awa  my  crummies,  to  the  milking  loan, — 

String,  atring  avoa  hame,  ^——^ 

Old  Song,  OalL  Enc,  p.  257. 

A.-S.  airing,  linea,  String^  a  is  used  in  the  same  sense 
with  E.  Bow;  as,  ^'tk atring  of  wuU  geese.'* 

[Strino-of-tide,  s.   a  rapid  tideway,  Shetl.] 

STRINGIE,  (g  soft),  adj.      Stiff,  affected. 
Loth.  corr.  perhaps  f i*om  E.  stingy. 

STRINGS,  9.  pi.     An  inflammation  of  the 
intestines  of  calves,  Roxb. 

"Calves,  during  the  first  three  or  four  weeks,  are 
sometimes  seized  with  an  inflammation  in  the  intestines, 
pfovincially  called  livtr-crook,  or  atringa**  Agr.  Surv. 
of  Roxb.,  p.  149. 
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To  STRINKIL,  Strenkel,  r.  a.     1.  To 
sprinkle,  S. 

—Aad  with  thare  bluclU  tchede,  m  was  the  gUe, 
Hm  HmtnX  flamb  ttrinkUl  in  ucrifyce. 

Dim^.  Ftiya,  8e2»  68. 

2.  To  scatter,  to  strew,  S. 

SIOMt  of  aral  they  tirtnkel^  and  strewe. 

air  Oawan  and  Sir  OaL,  IL  20. 

**F1oir  the  groond  again ;  and  in  May,  or  Jane  at 
hirtli«rt»  (chose  moist  weather)  cause  yonr  frardener 
sirfaitic  twBip-aeed  upon  it."    Maxwell's  Set.  Trans.,  p. 


"It  would  much  increase  the  fermentation,  if  the 
of  barley,  or  any  other  quick-growing  vegetalde, 
I  ttiriMtd^  or  strewed  thin,  on  the  midding.  '*    Ibid. 
y.  96. 
JBibb.  Tiewa  this  as  a  Tariation  of  sprinhfe.      Prob. 
to  Teat  Mrtkfl-en,  leviter  tangere.    V.  Sprayno. 


Strikklino,  Strinkltno,  i?.  A  small  portion 
of  mny  thing,  q.  a  scanty  dispersion,  S. 
Sirwilinj  a  small  quantity,  Slietl. 

*'  If  yoQ  bestow  upon  it  a  Crinkling  of  any  dung,  or 
of  IIm  midding  directed,  the  ad  vautnge  will  be  consider- 
abk."    Maxwell's  SeL  Trans.,  p.  55. 

O.  &  "Sprenkelynge  or  Si  rente  fynge,  Aspercio. 
Ouuapetuoi**  Prompt.  Parv.  Fraances  also  gives  the 
«L  *'  Sprenklyn  or  Strenklffn.  Asperga  Conspergo. 
"^  or  Sprenkled.    Aspersus.      Ibid. 


[To  STRINN,  V.  II.     To  flow  in  a  thin,  nar- 
row stream,  Banffs.   Dimin.  of  Strone,  q.  v.] 

Strinn,  «.      1.  Water  in  motion,  smaller  in 
extent  than  what  is  called  a  SirypCf  Banffs. 

2.  The  ran  from  any  liquid  that  is  spilled,  as 
water  on  a  table,  ibid. 

This  is  obviously  the  same  with  Sirynd,  &  2.  The 
origin  is  certainly  IsL  ttrind,  stria,  a  groove,  farrow, 
or  niter.  Halw>rsoa  expl.  it  by  Dan.  stribe  and  ttrim* 
mJi  both  signifying  a  stnpe. 

[3.  A  Mirinn  (f  the  pipe^  a  short  smoke,  Banffs.] 

[Strinnlk,  9.    A  very  small  stream,  a  runnel, 
Banffs.] 

[To   Strinnle,  v.  n.      To  flow   in  a  small 
stream,  ibid.] 

•STRIP,  Strype,  Streape,  «.     1.  A  long 
narrow  plantation,  or  belt  of  trees,  Roxb. 

2.  A  small  rill,  S. 

*'  Ib  this  ile  of  Mula  is  ane  cleir  fnntane  two  mylis 
firm  the  see.  Fra  this  fontane  discendis  ane  litil  burne, 
or  Mrip  rynnand  ful  of  rounis  to  the  scis.  Thir 
lomiia  ar  round  &  quhit  schynand  like  perle  full  of 
Ihik  humour :  and  within  two  houris  cftir  that  thay 
•OBBe  to  see  thay  grow  in  gret  coclos.**  Bellend.  Deac. 
Alb.,  e.  13. 

**  Oat  of  this  well  runs  ther  ane  little  tUrype  down- 
witli  to  the  sea.'*    Monroe's  Ilea,  p.  31. 

"  This  brooke  Cedron — was  a  Iittio  streape  that  ran 
when  it  was  nine,  but  in  time  of  drought  it  was  drie.** 
Bollocke  on  the  Passion,  p.  3. 

A  i^rype  is  distinguished  from  a  hum,  "  When  the 
fisb  ascend  forth  of  the  said  Loch,  to  the  waters,  bumes 
And  Mrppet  that  fall  in  the  same  to  spawn  therein, 
Umto  is  great  slauchter  and  destruction  of  them  com- 


mitted by  the  country  people  about "  Acts  Cliarlca  I., 
1633,  0.  20. 

The  gradation  seems  to  be ;  waiter^  a  river,  hum,  a 
brook,  oHmie,  a  small  brook,  tiripe,  a  rill  of  the  smal- 
lest kind,  synon.  tike, 

£•  strip,  used  in  a  peculiar  sense ;  as  denoting  » 
Tory  narrow  gully  or  passage  for  water? 

Stripie,  Strypie,  «.  A  very  small  rill, 
S.  B. 

See  gin  you'll  win  unto  this  strypie  here, 

And  wash  your  face  and  brow  with  water  clear. 

Ilou*s  Uetenore,  p.  Ift. 

ThiB  is  still  carrying  the  gradation  a  step  farther 
than  as  it  appears  under  Strypb. 

Strippit,  piirt.  a*fj.  .  Striped,  S. 

•To  STRIP,  Stripe,  v.a.  and  n.  1.  To  cleanse 
by  drawing  between  the  finger  and  thumb 
compressed,  Ettr.  For. ;  apparently  only  a 
variety  of  the  £.  v.  to  Strip. 

2.  To  draw  the  af  ter-milkings  .of  cows,  S.  A. 
Bor.     This  in  Galloway  is  prou.  Strib. 

Strippixos,  8.  pL  The  last  milk  taken  from 
the  cow;  evidently  from  the  pressure  in 
forcing  out  the  milk,  Ro.xb. 

"Siribbings,  (corr.)  "the  last  milk  tliat  oao  bo 
drawn  out  of  the  udder  ;*'  GalL  Enc. 

Sirippings,    after-milking,     strokings.     North." 

Mr.  Todd. 


Haldorson  gives  Isl.  tirefta  as  synon.   with  eftir' 
tis  ultii 


Grose ;  incorporated  by 
Haldorson  gives  Isl. 
hreita^  lactis  latima  eniunctio. 

[Strippit,  part,  adj.    Clean  milked,  S.] 

STRITCHIE,  adj.  Lazy,  sluggish,  Kinross; 
given  as  synon.  with  Slechie  and  St  rente. 

STRIUELING  MONEY.    V.  Sterlino. 

STRIVEN,  part.  adj.  On  bad  terms,  not  in 
a  state  of  friendship,  Aberd.  O.Fr.  estricer^ 
debattre. 

[STRO,  9.    Straw,  Orkn.    V.  Stra.] 

To  STRODD,  Strodge,  Strowd,  r.  n.  1. 
To  stride  along,  to  strut,  Ettr.  For. 

**  Whaeever  coups  the  lave,  we  let  him  try  his  hand 
at  the  courtin*  for  a  wpy,  an*  the  rest  maun  juostjfrorfcl 
their  ways."    Hogg's  Wint.  Tales,  i.  232. 

*'  Hae  ye  tint  your  shoon,  that  ye  maun  ttrodgt  m 
about  i'  your  booU  ?"    Ibid.,  p.  241. 

2.  To  walk  fast  without  speaking,  Roxb. 

Germ,  ttross-en,  ttrotz-en,  to  strut. 

Strods,  Stroud,  «.  A  pet,  a  fit  of  ill- 
humour,  Ro.xb. 

Isl.  ttriug  signifies  animus  insensus,  also  fastus. 

[STRODIE,  Strotiiie,  e.  1.  A  narrow 
strip,  as  of  a  gown  or  garment,  Shetl. 

2.  An  avenue  between  parallel  dykes  or  walls, 
ibid. 

Dan.  tirade,  Sw.  strat,  a  strip,  a  street.] 
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[STROINT9  #•    A  short  or  narrow  garment, 
Shetl.] 

8TROKOUR;#.    A  flatterer. 

filaffcU,  ^irohMtn,  md  sUfische  stnimmels. 
Vjld  huchluldi,  basgarbaliU.  and  huniniels. 

ihmk  Ompl.  MaiOand  Poems,  p.  109. 

U.  ttrimk-a^  to  stroke,  metopb.  to  flatter. 


To  STROMMEU  V.  «.  **  To  stumble,'*  GI. 
Sibb.    v.  Strummal. 

STRONACHIE,  a.  A  stickleback,  or  ban* 
stickle,  S.  Gasterosteiis  spinachia,  Linn. 
y.  Hecklbback. 

STRONE,  #.  A  hill  that  terminates  a  range, 
the  end  of  a  rid<^  Stirlings. 

Bold  TNuhiUw.  o'er  «/roii«  and  steep, 
Pnmne  tbe  doe  and  doAkv  deer ; 

The  abbot  lies  In  dungeon  deep, 
Tbe  maldeiia  wail,  the  matrons  fear. 

The  Qu€eH*»  IVaJte,  p.  213, 

Gaol.   aroJi,  tbe  noee,  a  promontory  ;  radically  tbe 
—  with  C.  B.  trwf»^  a  point,  a  snout,  a  nose. 


To  STRONE,  Stsoan,  v.  ji.     "  To  spout 
'   forth  as  a  water  pipe,"  01.  Sibb. ;  also,  to 
urine,  synon.  Urule* 

Nae  tawted  tjrke,  tbo*  e*er  sae  daddie, 
Bat  be  wad  ttanX  as  gla#l  to  see  hiin. 
And  tiroamH  oa  stancii,  an'  hillocks  wi'  him. 

^uriM,  ill  X 

U.  ttrfJng-r,  oitaraeta  flnrii  fluzna  fortior,  O.  Andr.; 
or  dromingum,  aparsiiiiv  VereL 

Strone,  #.    The  act  of  urinating  copiously,  S. 

Hao.  atroemuigt  spreading,  atrewisg,  sprinkling.  It  is 
■ngnlari  that  ft,  enirem  lignifiee  evacuation  of  another 
kiiid  ;  merda^  aterciia.    V.  Cotgr. 

[STRONOE,  adj.  Rank,  harsh  to  the  taste, 
Shetl. ;  E.  atronffJ] 

8TRONTLY,  adv.  Strictly.  Laws  are  said 
to  be  strontljf  led^  ije.,  rigidly  obsen'ed  on 
domysday.    . 

I  pray  to  Jcsa  Cbrjst  verrey 

For  w  bis  bind  that  bled. 
To  be  oar  help  on  domysday, 

QobairlawM  ar  sirontly  led. 

Blmdy  Serk^  A  P.  it,  ilL  194. 

Tbia  may  bo  a  deriTative  from  tirtng,  atrictus,  ri- 
fidua ;  <Mr  perfaapa  rather  abbrev.  and  corr.  from  Fr. 
uhreinetf  tMreini^  id.    V.  Strunty. 

8TROOD,  #.  A  worn-out  shoe.  **  Stroods^ 
very  old  shoes  ;**  Oall.  Enc. ;  q.  what  is 
wasted^  from  Gael,  stroidh'am^  to  waste. 

STROOBIIIE,  Stroussie,  s.  A  squabble, 
a  hurly-burly,  Roxb. 

O.  Fr.  estrusB-er,  given  as  aynon.  with  Baitre,  to  beat. 

STROOT,  adj.  StuJfed  full;  drunk.  V. 
Strute. 

To  STROOZLE,  v.  n.  To  struggle,  Gall.  V. 
Sproozle  and  Strvissle,  v.,  also  Strus- 

8KL,  #. 


STROP,  Stroaf,  b.    Treacle,  Ang. 

Belg.  ttroop,  id. 

STROTIIIE,  Strodie,  s.  An  avenue  betwixt 
two  panillel  dikes  or  walls.  Shetl. 
Dan.  timed,  a  lane,  a  narrow  street. 

[STROUD,  s.  \.  A  atroud  o*  claes^  a  suit  of 
clothes,  Shetl. 

2*  In  pi.,  atroudsj  the  shrouds  of  a  boat,  ibid.] 

STROUL,  «•     Any  string^y  substance  found 

among  sorbile  food ;  as,  c<  laitg  atroi^l  amang 

tlie  parriich^  Fife. 

SiroU,  **  a  denomination  for  the  long  roots  of  weeds 
and  grass  in  grounds  not  properly  cultivated,*'  Kxm. 
Gruse.  IsL  strial,  raritas,  gtriat-iul,  rarus  ferri.  Dan. 
ttraal,  radius  rarus.     (jael.  siraeoU-am,  to  draw  after. 

STROUNGE,  Strooxoe,  Stuonge,  adj.  I. 
Harshy  **  especially  to  the  taste,  as  a  sloe,** 
01.  Sibb.  S.     [^Slrounge  bittersy  Aberd.] 

2.  Surly,  morose,  S. 

It  often  in.'lud;:!  the  i\^^  of  a  forbidding  aspect  ;  al- 
tbou^h  SlrnHjc  like  is  frequently  used  in  this  sense. 

To  Strounge,  v.  91.     To  take  the  pet,  Roxb. 

V.  the  adj. 

Isl.  Mriug-r,  denotes  a  sort  of  sorbile  food,  that  is 
unpleasant  to  the  taste ;  also,  asper.  (Jefa  atriugfra 
9ftr ;  Aspera  Terba  evomere,  gravibus  convitiis  uti  ; 
GL  Landnamab.  O.  Fr.  iruang-er,  is  synon.  with 
fjounnaml-fr ;  Male  habere,  indignum  in  modum 
excipero ;  Diet.  Trev. 

STROUP,  Stroop,  $.  The  spout  of  a  pump, 
tea-kettle,  tea-pot,  &c.  S. 

[Stroupib,  8.    A  tea-pot,  Clydes.,  Shetl.] 

Sn.-G.  Mrupe,  Isl.  alrup,  guttur ;  q.  throat  of  a 
kettle,  kc 

Ddtn.  lUrube,  a  throat,  a  gorge,  a  gullet. 

STROUTH,  a.    Force,  violence,  Aberd. 

To  Stroutu,  r.  a.  To  compel,  to  use  violent 
measures  with,  ibid. 

This  might  seem  allied  to  A.-S.  Mrith,  Su.-G.  and 
Isl.  sfrjr/,  certamcn,  pugna  ;  as  originally  dcnuting  the 
violence  exercised  in  warfare.  A.-S.  2^4/ nn/ signifies 
confiscation,  and  gettroiUn,  confiscated.  But  perhaps 
we  should  prefer  ttrud^n,  spoliare,  vastare,  diripero. 

STROW,  a.  A  shrew-mouse,  Duinfr.,  Gall. 
V.  Streaw. 

STROW,  (pron.  atroo),  a.  1.  A  fit  of  ill 
humour,  a  ti£F,  Ang. ;  [atroxcd^  Bauffs.J 

2.  A  quarrel,  a  state  of  variance,  a  scramble, 
S. 

• 

"I  ken  tbe  faces  o'  them  weel — they  canna  leave 
a  fair  without  some  sfroic,  an*  they're  making  thee 
thair  mark  the  nevght."    Hogg's  Winter  Tales.  1.  267. 

In  some  parts  of  Sweden,  lure  informs  us,  they  still 
use  tfnc  to  denote  hatred  or  envy. 
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3.  Bustlcy  disturbance,  South  of  S. 

What  neeib  sic  phii  tioni  lovent  si^xliing, 
Their  Umgufehing  in  team  are  crying  ( 
While  a*  the  slrvv^i  Itoni  naetking  else 
.  But  ricith  an*  hlu<le  just  like  theiuitelk  T 
But  my  aflcctions  ftmier  svttle, 
Bublinie  oo  good,  the  king  o'  metal. 

A,  Scoil**  Poems,  pi  119. 

Pkk,  improperly  used  instead  of  J!zz,  signifies  fuss. 
Sirow  is  evidently  meant  as  synonymous. 

[4.  A  short  illness,  Banffs.] 

Sax.  siruw,  signifies  asper,  viewed  by  Ihre  as  synon. 
with  Sa.-G.  ttrae/,  id.  ;  also  used  in  a  moral  sense,  de 
homine  moroso  et  austero.  Isl.  tUriuff-r,  animus  in- 
■ensus ;  fastus.     O.  Fr.  tdmi*,  fracas,  bruit  eclatant. 

iSirow  has  formerly  been  used  as  an  adj.  "Daft 
folk's  no  wise  gfrow,^  S.  Pror.,  i.e.,  not  hard  to  be  dealt 
with;  "spoken  when  people  advixe  what  is  not  pru- 
dent, or  promise  what  is  not  reasonable  ;"  Kelly,  p.  89. 

The  ongiu  undoabtedly  is  Su.-O.  tttruy,  simultas. 

Strowbill,   Struble,  adj.      Troublesome; 
['stubborn]. 

The  red  colour,  quha  graithly  wiulerstud, 
Betaknes  aU  to  gret  liattaill  and  blud  ; 
I1ie  gre>'n,  enrage,  that  thou  art  now  amang, 
lo  sdnwbiii  wer  thou  sail  coiiteynt'  full  lang. 

Waliace,  viU  138,  Bia 

To  Struble,  r.  a.  -  To  trouble,  to  vex. 

*'He  haid  wtrajnaly  mispersonit  &  vfrublU  him,  cali- 
and  him  httrM>ne,    &c.    Aocrd.  Reg.  Cent.  16. 

**  Wnder  the  pane  of  standing  in  the  (joyflis,  quhill 
thai  that  scho  MrnlAit  mak  request  for  hir."    Ibid. 

Strublens,  8,    Disturb;ince;  still  sometimes 
used,  Aberd. 

*'  SiruhlfHM  quhilk  be  doyd  in  malyce  &  iyr.'*  Aberd. 
Reg.  A.  15:15,  V.  i& 

'*  For  the  MrMent  of  him  &  brakini;  of  his  elwaod." 
Ibid.  V.   16. 

The  O.K.  form  nearly  resembles  this.  **  Sturbelyn  or 
trohljrn.  Tnrbu.  Perturbn. — Siurblar  or  trowblar. 
Turbator.  Pertnrbatttr.  SiHrftUnge,  or  troublyiige. 
Turliacio.     Perturbacio.**    Prompt.  Parv. 

STROWD,  s.    A  senseless  silly  song,  S.B. 

Isl.  Vrti</,  Mred-Of  fntuere  obscoennm. 

[To  Strowd,  r.  a.     To  sing  in  a  stupid,  bad 
manner,  Banffs.] 

To  STltOY,  r.  a.     To  destroy. 

Hekyl  of  France  onre-rad  he  than. 
Ande  gret  itkaith  did  in  all  the  land. 
Nakyu  thing  of  froyt  sparand, 
AbbayA,  ami  many  solempne  place, 
That  Hroyit,  but  rccoverance,  wace. 

llyntown,  viil  45,  26. 
It  was  used  also  in  £. 

Lincolne  &  Lyneacie  thai  sliveid  k  wasted. 

R,  Brunne,  p.  42. 

Ital.  sfrugff'trt,  id.  corr.  from  Lat.  destru-ere. 

STRUBBA,   s.      Milk   in   a   certain    state, 
Shetl. 

Can  this  have  any  oonnexion  with  Isl.  atrope^  liquor 
OTi,  nteltts  sive  ▼itellinra  maturum  ? 

STRUCKEN,  Oirf.  ^.     Stricken,  struck,] 
To  be  structen  up,  to  be  metamorphosed  into 


stone;  a  transformation  believed  to  have 
been  frequently  effected  by  the  power  of 
evil  spirits,  Al>erd. 

STRUCKLE,  «.     A  pet,  a  fit  of  ill-humour, 
Meanis. 

This  might  seem  to  be  a  dimin.  from  Su.-G.  tlrug, 
simultaa,  or  from  its  cognate,  S.  Sirow,  q.  t. 

To  STRUD,  r.  a.     1.  To  pull  hard,  to  tug, 
Shetl. 

[2.  To  run  rapidly,  as   a  fish  when  hooked, 
ibid.] 

[Struddix-on.     Pulling  hard  against  some- 
thing that  resists,  ibid.] 

Isl.  slrcH-a,  niti ;  strit-Of  laborare ;  Su.-0.  ttrid-a, 
certare. 

To  STRUISSLE,  Struisle,  Strussle,  v.  a. 

To  struggle,  \V.  Loth. 

•  — "  An  it  wadna  be  a  gude  turn  tae  drouk  thair  lues 
in  a  sow{i  o*t  cif  it  war*ua  for  misgruglin  the  drap  driiik 
it  the  puir  lads  wad  be  blythe  o'  it,  hae  been  a'  night 
stavin'  at  ane  anither,  and  «/i*H<Vi'n*  i'  the  dark.'*  Saint 
Patrick,  iii.  -J65. 

Strui88LE,  «.     A  struggle,  W.  Loth. 

•"It's  a  wicked  striiggle  that  ye  bail  there.'— 
*Stnii»iff,  say  ye,  frien','  replied  the  hunter  in  a  broad 
Caledonian  accent, — *tbe  vile  brute  haul  niaist  war't 
me,  but  I  tiou  I  hae  gi  en  him  m-hat  he'll  no  cast  the 
call  [cold]  o*.*"    Saint  Patrick,  i.  67. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Alem.  strauM,  certanien,  pugns, . 
(Wachter),  originally  the  same  with  the  general  Goth, 
term  MrkL     Isl.  slridsvotfl  signifies  arena,  the  ]>1*^ 
of  combat.    The  termination  indicates  a  Goth,  origin 

To  STRULE,  r.  II.     I.  To  urine,  S. 

2.  It  occasionally  signifies,  in  a  general  sense, 
to  pour  water  from  one  vessel  to  another, 
to  emit  any  liquid  in  a  stream,  S.  *(r«/, 
Fife. 

Mod.  Sax.  Fris.  Sicamb.  atruyll-en,  atnifl-ffi,  rfrry/- 
en,  reddere  nrinam,  mejere ;  Sw.  sfnV-a,  to  stream  out, 
to  gush  out ;  Wideg. 

STRUM,  s.  A  pettish  humour,  S.B.  sjTion. 
stroWf  strontf  atranL 

Sn.-G.  eirug,  ttru,  is  probably  the  radical  term.  V. 
Strow. 

**  So  I  see  ye*re  just  the  auld  man,  Archie,— ay  ready 
to  tak  the  Mrum$,  an'  ye  diuna  get  a'  thiug  ye're  ain 
way.*'     Marriage,  ii.  134. 

Strum,  adj.     Pettish,  sullen,  S.B. 

Strummg  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  Aberd. 
Haldorson  expl.  Isl.  titremhin  not  only  difficilis,  but 
superbus. 

To  Stru.m,  v.  ^i.  To  be  in  a  pettish  hnmour, 
Buchan. 

Sinkin  wi'  care  we  aftvn  fag, 
StrummiW  about  a  gill  weT«  lag, 
Syne  drowsy  hunu 

Tamu'a  PotMS,  p.  132. 

"  StrHtnmittg,  glooming,  looking  sour ;  "  GI. 

Perhaps  it  merits  OMcrvatiou  that  Isl.  Mtremh-tn 
signifies,  dry,  astringent,  ditiicult ;  spissu^,  stypticns, 
ditficilis ;  G.  Andr. 
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STRUM.  #.  The  first  draaght  of  the  bow 
oyer  the  fiddle  strings,  S. 

DirdniB,  Drain, 

Three  threads  aad.a  <ftnMi.  ^  ..   . 

Cue*  8im0,  OaU.  Enc 

Teat,  droom^  $trom,  traetai. 

To  Strum,  r.  n.  To  play  coarsely  on  a 
'musical  iastminent,  S.     Thrum^  E. 

Strumming,  #.  1.  A  loud  murmuring  noise, 
Ettr.  For. 

8.  A  thrilling  sensation,  sometimes  implying 
giddiness,  Ettr.  For. 

''It  was  on  th«  hill  of  Hawthornside  where  I  first 
Mw  the  face  o*  aa  enemy ;   and  111  never  foreet  sto 
oneer  tirummiiuM  mt  I  had  within  me.**   Perils  of  Man, 
*  u.  23i. 

3.  A  confusion,  ibid. 

Tent,  ttram^  strigosna,  rigidns;  ilramme  Uden^ 
membrm  rigida. 

STRUMM AL,  Strummel,  Strummil,  adj. 
Stumbling. 

He  stockerit  lyke  ane  tirummat  aver 

Dimtor,  Maiiland  Poena,  p.  94. 

M J  itrummil  stirk  yit  new  to  tpane. 

Cierk^  Everffreen,  iL  21,  st  S. 

Tent,  driemd-fn,  vacillare,  cespitare,  nntare  gressn. 
Sirompel^n  is  nsed  in  the  same  sense  :  Isl. Hamra,  id. 
A  tiumralhorse,  is  a  phrase  still  nsed  S.  to  denote  one 
that  is  habituated  to  stumbling. 

Strummel,  Strumbell,  s.  A  person  so 
feeble  that  he  cannot  walk  without 
stumbling. 

Stoffets,  strokoare,  and  staOscbe  tirummeU. 

Dtoib.  CompL  Maiiland  Poems,  p.  109. 

ie.,  old  men,  who  are  under  the  necessity  of  leaning 
oo  a  ttinf,  for  supporting  them  in  walking.  Strumhell, 
ibid.  p.  HI.    V.  FoRYBixo. 

STRUMMEL,  «.  The  remainder  of  tobacco, 
mixed  with  dross,  left  in  the  bottom  of  a 
pipe,  Peebles-shire,  Roxb. 

Dan.  Hrimmelt  IsL  wtrimiU,  a  shred  f 

[To  STRUNG,  Strunk,  v.  n.  To  be  sulky 
or  sullen,  to  sulk,  Clydes.    V.  Strunt.] 

[JStruko,  *.  A  sulky  fit ;  pi.  sirungs^  the 
sulks,  ibid.] 

Strukoie,  adj.  Sulky,  quarrelsome,  Ayrs.; 
the  same  with  Strounge^  sense  2. 

To  STRUNT,  r.  n.     1.  To  walk  sturdily,  S. 

I  eanna  say  bat  ye  tirunt  rarely, 
Owre  gause  and  lace. 

Bwna,  lit  22S. 

It  ia  applied  to  a  rutting  cow,  when  she  runs  off  to 
the  male,  Galloway. 

<*  Upo*  the  hill,"  the  callan  cHes, 

''She  cock'd  her  gancy  runt ; 
An*  to  StrathralUn  green  Burn-brae 
Fn*  nimbly  she  did  etrunL'* 

Davitiaon's  Seasaiu,  p.  60. 

S.  To  walk  with  state,  to  strut,  S. 


The  wooer  ttrunled  up  the  house  ; 
And  TOW  f  but  he  was  wond'roos  crouse. 


Old  Song, 


Strunt,  «.  Spirituous  liquor  of  any 
kind,  Ql.  Burns,  S.  O. 

Syne,  wl*  a  social  glaw  o'  atrunt. 
They  parted  aff  eareerin 

Fn'  blythe  that  night  _ 

'  Bum»,  lU.  1S9. 

STRUNTlNa,par^j9r.  [Swaggering,  bouncing, 
Clydes.] 

High  were  their  hopes  for  food  and  cash, 
And  drink  to  keep  them  ttrnnting, 

GalL  EnegcL,  p.  268. 

V.  Struts,  adj. 

To  STRUNT,  V.  a.  To  affront ;  as,  "  He 
Btrunted  the  puir  lass,**  he  affronted  the 
poor  girl,  Teviotdale. 

O.  Fr.  edroiU'oUr,  attaquer,  injurier.     Edrouen  sig- 
nifies, stercus  humanum. 

[STRUNT,  f.  The  contents  of  a  close- 
stool,  Shetl.] 

STRUNT,  #.  1.  A  pet,  a  sullen  fit ;  [also, 
a  pettish  person].  *'  To  tak  the  Btruut,  to  be 
petted  or  out  of  humour,'*  Gl.  Rams. 

Wow,  man,  that's  unco  sad !— Is  that  yeV  jo 

Has  ta'en  the  Uruni.  t 

RafMag'8  Poems,  it  4. 

It  may  be  radically  the  same  with  its  synon.  Strum^ 
q.  T. ;  or  the  ailj.  Cram  which  Slronily  is  formed. 
The  way  o'  Iotsts— 4t*  their  soul  will  dunt, 
Oiff  ony  wayward  lassi;)  tak  the  alrunt, 

Donald  and  Flora,  p.  49. 

A.  Bor.  ^'SinaU,  a  sullen  fit ;"  GL  Brockett. 

[2.  Any  thing  short  and  narrow,  Banffs.] 

Struxtit,  part.  adj.  Under  the  influence  of 
a  pettish  humour,  Roxb. 

Strunty,  adj.  I.  Short,  contracted;  as, 
a  Btruuty  gowrij  Ang. 

2.  Applied  to  the  temper;  pettish,  out  of 
humour,  S.  as  Sfiort  is  used  in  the  same 
sense. 

Fr.  esireiiU,  straitened,  pinched,  shrunk  up. 

STRUNTAIN,  b.  A  species  of  tape  made 
of  wheelin  or  coarse  worsted,  about  an  inch 
broad. 

'« Before  this  period,  the  only  manufacture  was  what 
ia  called  Stow  struniain,  made  of  the  coarsest  wool,  and 
wrought  by  the  women  on  a  loom  like  a  bed  heck.'  P. 
Stow,  M.  Loth.  Stotist.  Ace,  vii.  138. 

Sw.  etruiU,  trash,  any  thin^j  worthless,  refuse,  Widcg. 
This  corresponds  to  the  quality  of  the  wool. 

STRUSII,  Strushan,  b.  I.  A  disturbance, 
a  tumult,  Roxb.  V.  Strooshie  and 
Strussel. 

[2.  A  state  of  disorder,  Banffs.] 

[Strushal,  Strushly,  adj.    1.  Untidy,  dis- 
orderly, Banffs.] 
[2.  To  go  about  in  an  untidy  state,  ibid.] 
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Stkussel,  9.     A  brawl,  a  squabble,  Clydes. 

O.  Fr.  eairoitf  fracas,  brait  ecUUnt ;  or  tdrwtB-er^ 
battra,  eirillor,  frotter;  Rouuefort.  C.  B.  ydrim^ 
pagoA,  oonteutio ;  Boxhorn.    V.  Stkuisslb,  v. 

STRUTE,  Stroot,  adj.  1.  «*  Stufifed  full," 
Gl.  Rams.,  S. 

The eat  off  thair  hande,  quoth  he, 

That  cramd  your  kytes  tae  tiruU  yantr^in. 

Wif€  of  Auehtermuehtg,  HercTt  ColL,  iL  129. 

O.  Fr.  ttroite  signifies  strait,  shot  np,  closed  ;  etroU, 
resserr^  ;  Roquefort.  This  is  nearly  silied  to  the  sense 
of  the  term,  as  signifying  staffed  or  crammed. 

2.  Drunken,  S. 

When  lying  bed-fast  sick  and  sair, 
To  parish  priest  he  promis'd  fair, 
He  ne'er  wad  drink  fou  ony  ninir : 

But.  hale  and  tisht. 
He  prov'd  the  auld  man  to  a  nair, 

SirMte  Uka  night. 

RomMay*»  Poems,  i.  287. 

3.  Metaph.  vain-glorious. 

E.  sfnif,  O.  E.  it  rout,  to  swell,  to  prot  a  berate ;  prae 
■nperbia  cristas  engere,  Ac,  Jan.  Etym.  Germ. 
§lroiz  en,  turgere.  The  term  primarily  respects  what 
ia  turgid  in  a  literal  sense. 

Strute,  Struit,  8.  Stubbornness,  ob- 
stinacy, Fife;  synon.  Dourness.  V.  Strunt 
and  StroW|  «. 

To  STRY,  V.  a.  •'To  strive,  to  oppose,** 
Pink- 

May  no  man  tiru  him  with  strength,  while  his 
whele  stomles. 

Sir  Oawan  and  Sir  OalL,  L  21. 

Perhapa  for  try,  the  alliteration  being  preserved  ;  or 
etrog,  destroy. 

[To  STRYK,  V.  a.  To  strike,  Barbour,  x. 
179.] 

To  STRYKE,  r.  ti.   To  extend.   V.Streke. 

STRYNCHT,  s.  Strength.  *«  Sic  sttyncht, 
fors  &  effect  ;**  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1545. 

STRYND,  Streind,  Stryne,  s.  1.  Kin- 
dred, race,  offspring. 

It  saffycyt  well  than.  Maii-kynd, 
Anys  sold  cum  of  Aaamys  strund, 

W'yntown,  v.  12, 1299. 

Here  was  the  noble  kyn  and  anciant  strynd. 
The  maiAt  donchty  lynnage  sprang  lie  kynd 

Fra  king  Teucer 

Doug,  rifyi/,  187,  89. 

Chane.  etrene,  E.  lUrain,  id.  A.-S.  etrynd,  stirps, 
genus,  from  etrton-aK,  ttrin-an,  gignere. 

2.  A  particular  cast,  disposition,  or  quality  of 
any  person,  who  in  this  respect  is  said  to 
resemble  another.  It  is  generally  used  as 
to  those  related  by  blood,  S. 

I've  spoken  to  a  frien*  of  mine, ' 
-^in  he  cou*d  sometimes  wi'  you  dine, — 
And  do*t  he  will,  I  ken  his  ttryne. 
As  far*s  he  can. 

Skinner*t  J/uc.  Pott,,  p.  175. 

iCommentatora  on  Shakespeare  have  puzzled  tbem- 
mItcs  in  attempting  to  explain  the  phrase  ;  **  Unless  he 


know  some  atrain  in  me,  that  I  know  not  myself,"  Ac. 
Merry  Wives.  Some  road  tlain;  others  explain  it 
**  wrench."  But  it  ia  olivionsly  the  same  with  S. 
Strynd,  also  written  Htntin,  It  belongs  to  the  sense 
given  of  Strain  by  Dr.  Johns.,  *'  hereditary  dinpoaition.** 
O.  Fr.  eMrainf,  race,  origin,  extraction,  seema  to 
tcknowledtfe  a  Goth,  suuroe,  though  traced  by  Ro- 

Snefurt  to  Lat.  txtractio.     But  it  has  still  more  resem* 
lance  of  O.BL  y>4rain,  a  tribe,  a  breed. 
*'  Scot  the  word  i>trynd  or  etrain  is  metaph.  nsed  for 
the  resemblance  of  the  features  of  the  body.    As  we 
say.  He  hae  a  atrynd  or  ntrain  of  his  grandfather,  i.e.» 
resembles  him  ;"  Kudd. 
It  is  also  said.  He  takee  a  streind  q^such  an  one. 

STRYND,  #•  Expl.  stream,  rivulet,  spring 
of  water. 

Apollo  chargit  ts  to  spcide  bedene 
To  Tyber  llowand  in  the  iw  Tyrrhene, 
And  to  the  funtane  and  the  stryntih  clere 
Of  Numicus  the  hallowit  fiesche  riuere. 

Doug,  Fii^ii,  214,1. 
Vada  sacra  Numici,  Virg. 

Strynde  occurs  in  old  deeds,  as  denoting  the  conrso 
of  a  rill 

**  And  fra  thence  descend  and  to  the  Harewellys, 
and  swa  doM  n  the  atrynde  oj  that  wellis  til  it  enter  in  a 
burne,"  &c.  Merches  of  Bischcp  Bycunes,  1437,  Chart. 
Aberd.  F.  14. 

— "And  sua  descendand  lynalv  [in  a  straight  line) 
fra  the  Quhy tatane  to  the  strynd  of  Sanct  Uuchonys 
well,"  Ac.     Chart.  Aberbroth.  F.  80. 

It  properly  denotes  the  ahailow  places  nigh  the  source 
of  a  river,  which  may  be  easily  waded.  This  is  pro- 
bably the  same  with  £.  strand. 

To  STRYNE,  v.  a.  To  strain  or  sprain. 
^^ Slrifnd  legs,  sprained  legs;"  Oall.  Enc. 
V.  IStreind,  v. 

STR YNTIIT,  8.  Strength ;  Aberd.  Reg.  A. 
1538. 

[Strynthit,  part.  pa.  Strengthened,  Bar- 
bour, xvii.  331.] 

[STRYPAL,  8.  A  tall,  slender  person; 
any  thing  long  and  flexible,  Banffs.] 

[To  Strypal,  r.  n.  1.  To  hang  in  loose 
folds  or  tatters,  BanCfs. 

2.  To  walk  with  long,  unsteady  step,  ibid.] 

[STRYPIE,  8.  A  verj'  small  rill,  Angus. 
V.  Strip,  «.] 

STUBIE,  8.  A  large  bucket  or  pitcher, 
narrower  at  top  than  at  bottom,  with  n\\  iron 
handle,  used  for  carrying  water,  Dumfr. 

This  seems.to  have  a  common  origin  with  Stoup, 

STUBBLIN',  adj.     Short  and  stoutly  made; 

as,  ^*  lie's  a  little  stubblin  fellow,*'  Ro.xb. 

Viewed  as  derived  from  E.  Stubble  ;  IA,  stobftaley-r 
has  the  same  signification ;  finnus,  crassus,  (Haldor- 
son),  from  stobbi,  stubbi,  Su.-G.  tUubb,  tnincus. 

STUCK  IN  (gutt.),  Stuckin,  8.  A  stake, 
generally  burnt  at  the  lower  part,  driven 
into  the  ground  for  supporting  a  paling, 
or  a  sheep-net,  Roxb.,  Teviotd.  In  Ettr. 
For.  Stuggen. 
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A.«S.  ^oe,  8u.-0.  dock,  stipea,  tnba.  TkU  wuni, 
iMMvever,  in  form  reiembles  A.-S.  tiacunge^  staking, 
fixing  with  sUkcs,  and  Moc8.-Q.  atakeiM,  in  kUiiknh 
aUikntu,  the  term  aa«d  for  Ubenmclo^  Job.  7.  2.  q. 
lanther  stakingi. 

[STUCKIE,  8.    A  thick  codlin,  Slietl] 

[ToSTUDDIE,  V.  a.  and  n.     To  steady, 
stand  firm,  Clydes.] 

Studine,  Studden,  preL    Stood,  S. 

*'  Pmvyding  alwayia,  that  the  saidis  airia — beia  fund 
aoi  to  have  tiudine  acainst  the  mantenance  of  religion, 
lawia,  and  liberties  of  kirk  and  kingdome,"  ftc.  Acts 
Cha.1,  V.  308.    Studdtn^W.^. 

Studt,  Stuthy,  Styddy,  b.     An  anvil,  a 
smith's  forge ;  ttiddiey  S.,  atudiUe^  S.  B. 

The  hoge  coae,  and  all  the  niont  wythto. 
For  atraik  otatudyU,  gan  resoitntl  and  din. 

Doug.  nVyil,  258,  21. 

Fine  of  the  grete^t  and  mabt  chief  cieteia, 
Thare  wappinis  to  renew  in  all  degreis. 
Bet  Tp  forgeia  and  atele  styddyia  ayne. 

Md,  290,  IS. 

*'Item,  thre  iron  duddia^  and  ane  eruik  dmdie,** 
LiTentoriea,  A.  1566,  p.  1G8. 

E.  aCiMjf,  from  A.-S.  d'Uh,  strong.  lal.  Media,  incns. 
StedtOf  however,  ia  derived  from  Su.  -G.  dM-ia,  to  prop, 
to  make  firm,  as  denoting  any  thing  on  which  another 
soK-lly  nvU.     V.  Ol.  K  riatniaag. 

Stf/lk  is  used  by  Chancer  in  the  same  sense  with  E. 


^The  smith 

That  forgeth  aharpe  swerdes  on  his  9tytK    

KnighUs  7.,  ver.  2028. 

STUB,  i.    Dust,  S.B.    V.  Stew. 

PSTUF,  Stuff,  arf>    Stuff,  Shetl.] 
[Stuffex,  s.    a  vulgar  term  for  starch,  ibid.] 

•  To  STUFF,  r.  a.     1.  To  supply,  to  furnish, 
to  provide. 

Qahin  T  had  ony  thing  to  apend. 
Ami  dufit  Weill  with  warlclis  wrak, 
Amang  my  freinda  I  wea  weill  kend. 

Bannatyne  Poem*,  p.  184. 

L«.,  '*  amply  supplied  with  the  trash  of  this  world.** 
Fr.  td^'fr,   tioff-tr,   id.   from  Tent    Germ,  doff, 
apparatus,  Wachter.    Teut.  doffe,  materies. 

2.  To  supply  with  men  ;  referring  to  warfare. 

Hay,  h%v,  go  to,  than  cry  thny  with  ane  achout. 
And  with  ane  hus^e  brute  TroianiA  at  itchort 
There  wallis  duffit,  and  closit  euery  port. 

Dong,  Virgil,  276,  4. 

It  is  also  applied  to  the  field  of  battle — 
— Vmbro  eik,  the  atalwart  chiftane  rude, — 
The  baigane  siujis,  relevand  in  agane. 

ibid.  887, 18. 

Hence,  the  phraae  ao  common  in  Wallace,  to  duff  the 
cAosfl^  to  furnUk  men  neceaaary  for  giving  chact  to  a 
flying  enemy. 

The  Sotheron  fled,  and  left  thaim  in  that  place.  • 
Horsa  thai  ran  to  duff  the  chati  giid  apcde. 

WalUuf,  V.  935.  BISL 

'  Fr.  Bien  garnir  et  edpffer  lea  villea  de  f rontiere.  Teut. 
d^et'tn,  munire. 

SuFF,  #.     1.  **  Corn  or  pulse  of  any  kind,"  S. 
01.  Bums,  q.  provision  for  sustenance. 


The  Miiuner  hod  been  cauld  an'  wat, 
An'  stuff  waH  unco  green. 

Bum$,  tlL  182L 

It  denotca  grain  in  whatever  state ;  whether  as 
growing,  out  down,  in  the  bam,  or  in  the  milL 

Lang  winnowit  ahe,  an'  fast,  I  wyte. 
An'  snodly  dtan't  the  duff. 

Tamu'e  Poem»,  p.  87. 

2.  This  tenu  is  used  in  a  singular  mode  of  ex- 
pression. It  is  said  of  one,  who  will  not 
yield  in  reasoning,  or  in  fighting,  **  He  is 
good  BUtff^  or,  a  piece  of  good  sttiff**  S. 

This  ia  uiidoubte%lly  a  Fr.  idiom.  Chevaliers  de  6onne 
edofft,  K nights  well  armed,  and  well  managiug  their 
arnu;  Ootgr. 

3.  The  men  placed  in  a  garrison  for  its  defence. 


The  warrlane  than  fra  Perth  is  gane. 
To  Stryvelyne  wyth  of  hi^  o^t  ilk 
That  cANtelle  till  astsoge  stowtly, 


I  gane. 
To  Stryvelyne  wyth  of  hi^  o^t  illcane, 

)wtlv, 
That  than  Schyre  Thomas  of  Ralcby 


Held  wyth  oth)T  worthy  men. 

That  of  the  ttwff  war  wyth  hym  then. 

IVyntown,  viiL  87.  188. 

4.  A  relief,  or  resen'e  in  the  field  of  battle. 

The  hardy  Bruce  ane  ost  abandownyt, 
zz  thowsand  he  rewllyt  be  force  and  wit. 
Wpon  the  Scottis  bis  men  for  to  renkew, 
Serwvt  thai  war  with  g\id  flperis  enew  : 
And  Byachop  Beik  a  stuff  till  him  to  be. 

IVallace,  z.  821,  H& 

Stuffie,  adj.  1.  Stout  and  firm,  Loth., 
Clydes. ;  as,  '^  He's  a  stuffie  chield,''  a  firm 
fellow. 

2.  Mettlesome ;  a  term  applied  to  one  who 
will  not  easily  give  up  in  a  fray ;  Fife. 

It  being  said,  in  a  similar  sense,  that  one  has  duff  in 
him,  or  is  good  duff;  this  might  seem  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  adj. 

O.  Fr.  doffeg,  qui  est  bien  garni,  k  qui  rien  ne 
manque ;  Roquefort. 

Stutfilte,  adv»  Toughly,  pereeveringly, 
Clydes. 

Stuffiness,  «.  Ability  to  endure  much 
fatigue,  ib. 

Stuffing,  «.  A  name  given  to  the  disease 
commonly  denominated  Cronp^  S.  O. 

To  STUFF,  V.  n.  To  lose  wind,  to  become 
stifled  from  great  exertion. 

At  the  Blackfiird  thar  Wallace  donne  can  licht ; 
Hia  horu  stuffy t,  for  the  way  was  depe  and  lang ; 
A  larse  gret  myile  wichtly  on  fute  couth  gnnf?. 

WaUace,v,2S5,US, 

O.  Fr.  edouff-er,  "to  atifle,  smother,  choake,  whir- 
ken,  suffocate,  atop  the  breath  ;"  Cotgr. 

•  STUFF,  8.    Dust,  Ang. 

Teut.  dugve,  do/,  pnlvia. 

STUFFET,  s.     Prob.,  a  lackey,  a  courier. 

Stuffets,  atrokoum,  and  atafische  atmmmels. 

DuhK  Compl.  Maitlami  Poems,  p.  94. 

Mak  your  abbotis  of  richt  religioua  men, 
Quhilk  to  the  pepill  Christis  law  can  ken  : 
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Bot  not  to  rebaldls  new  cum  from  tha  roist, 
Nor  of  ane  9luffet  stollin  out  of  aiie  stabil, 
The  quhilk  into  the  Mcule  maid  neiier  na  coist 

L^tUUag's  Warkis,  1692,  p.  28(1 

ProK,  corr.  from  Fr.  e$taffier,  id.  or  efita/e(e,  Ital. 
tUj/eUn,  a  eonrier. 

To  STUG,  V.  a.  1.  To  stab,  to  prick  with  a 
sword. 

**  They  iiugged  nXi  the  beds  with  their  swords,  and 
threatned  to  rest  the  children  in  the  fire,  and  forced 
one  of  them  to  ran  from  the  house  with  nothing  on  him 
bat  his  shirt,  about  a  half  a  mile  in  [a]  dark  night." 
Wodrow's  Hist,  ii.  173.    V.  Stok,  r. 

2.  To  jag.  One  who  is  jaffged  by  long 
stubble  IS  said  to  be  stuggit^  Fife,  Mcarns. 

To  St  UO9  V.  ft.  To  shear  unequally,  so  as  to 
leave  part  of  the  stubble  higher  than  the 
rest,  rife/Mearns. 

Stuo,  s.  1.  a  thorn,  or  prickle;  as,  **Fve 
gotten  a  8tug  Y  my  fit/'  I  have  got  a  thorn 
m  my  foot,  Lianarks.    V.  Stoo. 

2.  Any  clumsy  sharp-pointed  thing,  as  a  large 
needle  is  called  *'  a  stug  of  a  needle,'*  Aug., 
Fife. 

3.  Applied  to  short  irregular  horns,  generally 
bent  backwards.  As  used  in  this  sense, 
frequently  pronounced  Stook^  S.  B. 

4.  A  piece  of  decayed  tree  standing  out  of  the 
ground,  S.  B. 

5.  A  masculine  woman ;  applied  to  one  who 
is  stout  and  raw-boned,  Fife. 

6.  In  pi.  Slugs,  stubble  of  an  unequal  length, 
caused  by  carelessness  in  the  mode  of 
cutting  down  ^rain,  ilearns.  A.-S.  stoc^ 
Su.-G.  ttoel,  stipes ;  stock-a^  indurare. 

Stuoobn,  ,f.  1.  A  post  or  stake.  V. 
Stuchin. 

Belg.  tiug,  sorly,  resty,  heady ;  «^ti(;Ac^c/,  sorliness. 

2.  An  obstinate  person,  Ettr.  For. 

STVQQY^adj,  1.  Stubble  is  said  to  be  stuggify 
when  it  is  of  unequal  length,  in  consequence 
of  carelessness  in  cutting  down  the  corn. 

Oerm.  ti«ekt,  pars  a  toto  separata;  or  Su.-G.  $tygg, 
tater,  deformis. 

[2.  A  comb  is  said  to  be  stuggi/,  when  some  of 
its  teeth  are  broken,  and  it  therefore  niga 
the  hair,  Clydes.] 

STUGIIIE,  8.  Something  that  fills  very 
much,  as  food  that  soon  fills  the  stomach, 
Loth.     Hence, 

Stuohrie,  8.  Great  repletion.  Loth.  V. 
Stbch,  v. 

vol.  IV. 


Stuiit,  8,  The  permanent  stock  on  a  farm, 
equivalent  to  Steelbow  Goods, 

Kt  tunc  quilibet  husliandus  cepit  cum  terra  auasfMAi, 
scilicet  duos  boves,  ununi  cqnum,  trea  ccldras  avenae, 
sax  hollas  ordei,  et  trcs  hollas  frumcnti.  Et  postmo* 
dnm  qnando  abbas  Ricardus  mutavit  ilium  servitium 
in  ai]centum,  reddidcrunt  sursum  suum  uttiht,  et  dedit 
ouilibet  pro  terra  sua  per  annum  zviii.  lolidoa. 
CartuUr.  Xelso,  secnli  xiii. 

OaeL  rtuth^  expl.  by  Shaw,  '*  stuff,  matter  or  anb- 
stanoe,  corn.'*  Such  transpositions  of  a  letter  are  by 
no  means  uncommon  in  ancient  MSS. 

[STUIND,  Stoind,  s.  A  while,  a  time, 
Slietl.    V.  Stound.] 

[Stuit,  Stoit,  jr.  A  fit  of  ill-temper,  sulks, 
Shetl.] 

[STULE,  pret.    Stole,  Shetl.] 

STULE  of  EYSE.  A  night-stool,  i.e.,  stool 
of  ease. 

*'  Item,  ane  canapy  of  grene  dammas,  frenyeit  with 
gold  and  silk,  to  ane  »tuU  qf  etfM,  Item,  ane  canapj 
of  reid  dammas  to  ane  ttuU  qf  ejf$e."  Inventories,  A. 
1539,  p.  47. 

STULT,  adj.  Having  the  appearance  of  intre- 
pidity, or  perhaps  of  haughtiness. 

Wallace  and  his  than  til  aray  he  yeid. 
With  X  thousand  off  donchty  men  in  deid. 
Quha  couth  bebald  thair  awfull  lonlly  wult, 
So  Weill  beseyn,  so  forthwart,  stem  and  ttntt, 
Sa  gud  chyftanys,  as  with  sa  few  thar  heyn. 
Without  a  King,  was  neuir  in  Scotlaml  s«yn. 

IVaUace,  x.  78,  MS. 

This  may  indeed  be  merely  mftn  cauna  for  Movt^ 
which  is  the  reading  of  Edit  1C48.  It  must  be  ob- 
served,  however,  that  Su.-G.  utott^  Isl.  atoUt-ur^  have 
the  sense  of  magnificus,  faatuosns  ;  Tent.  »toftf^  super- 
bus.  This  has  a  strict  analogy  with  the  phrase,  aw/aU 
lordfy  wuU.  The  Su.-G.  word  also  signifies  what  is 
exceUent  in  its  kind. 

STUMFISII,  adj.  Strong,  coarse,  rank; 
applied  to  grain  when  growing,  Tweedd. 

Germ,  ttaemmig,  robustos,  a  term  derived,  according 
to  Wachter,  from  slamm,  stirps,  as  exprc^^ini;  the 
Quality  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree:  stump/,  Muut,  as 
aenotmg  a  trunk  wanting  the  top  or  point. 

To  STUMMER,  r.  n.    To  stumble,  A.  Bor. 

Thair  stedis  stakkerit  in  the  stour,  and  stude  tfatn- 

iMrand,  Oairan  and  Gut,,  ii*  25. 

He  slaid  and  stummerit  on  the  sliddr>'  ground. 
And  fell  at  enl  grttfelingi.i  amid  the  fen. 

Douff.  17191/,  138,  41. 

'*Hcs  not  mony  throw  inlakeof  techcmcnt,  in  mad 
ignorance  misknawin  thair  deutv,  q^bilk  we  all  aucht 
to  our  Lord  God,  and  sua  in  thair  pcrfitt  belief  hes 
sairlie  ttummerit?**  Ninian  Winyet*s  First  Tractate, 
Keith's  Hist.  App.,  p.  205. 

Isl.  aiumr-a,  cespitare. 

♦  STUMP,  «.  1.  A  ludicrous  term  for  the 
leg ;  as,  "  Ye'd  better  betake  yoni'sel  to 
your  stitmpSf^  S.  B. 

A.  Bor.  Stunijuf,  legs.  "Stir  jfour  stumps.**  GL 
Broc. 

Teut.  stumpe  docs  not  merely  denote  a  mutilated 
member,  but  is  rendered,  junctura  mauus,   vertebra 
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feuuMii ;  to  that  the  phnwe  may  have  been  originally 
•qoiTaleat  to  '*  Move  jour  joints.** 

[2.  A  short  thick-set  person,  S.] 

8.   A  stopid  fellow,  a  blockhead,  a  dunder- 
head;  as,   **The  hid  was  aye  a  perfect 

A.Bor.  •*Sitmj^  a  heavy,  thick-headed  fellow;" 
OLBkockett. 

To  Stomp,  «.  n.     1.  To  go  on  one  leg;  to 
halt,  S. 

Teot.  Mcmpe,  mutilatum  membitun.  Hence  $tompen, 
hebetare. 

2.  To  walk  ahout  stoutly ;  at  times  implying 
.  the  idea  of  heaviness,  clumsiness,  or  stiff- 
ness in  motion,  S. 

An'  siumpa*  on  his  ploaghnuui  shanks, 
He  in  the  pariour  nammer'd. 

BurtUt  L  189. 

Beat  on  their  toil,  the  mowers  frae  their  cots 
Aanap  InstOT,  an'  o*er  the  Hushing  mead. 
Wide  spreading,  stretch  the  long  keen-biting  scythe. 

DwsidwiCt  Seasons,  p.  80. 

[Stumper,  Stumpart,  #.     1.  A  person  of 
awkward,  stupid,  or  stamping  gait,  Clydes. 

2.  The  act  of  walking  thus,  ibid.] 

[To  Stumper,  Stumpart,  v.  it.     To  walk 
with  a  stamping,  or  hobbling  step,  ibid.] 

[Stumperin,  Stumpartix,  adj.    Stamping, 
hobbling,  awkward,  ibid.] 

Stumpie,  Stumpy,  adj.    1.  Sc^uat,  short  on 
the  legs,  S. 

**I  waa  In  the  House  of  Lords  when  her  Majesty 
came  down  for  the  last  time,  and  saw  her  handed  up 
the  atair  by  the  usher  of  the  black-rod,  a  little  ntnmpy 
man,  wonderful  particular  about  the  rules  of  the 
bouse."    Ayra.  Le^tees,  p.  273. 

** Thia  Mr.  Peevie  was,  in  hisperson,  a  stumpy  man, 
well  advanced  in  years."    The  Provost,  p.  SlfiC 
>ie,  atout,  thick  ;*'  GL  Picken. 


2.  Mutilated ;  used  also  as  a  «.  for  any  thing 
of  this  description,  as  a  limb  which  has 
undergone  amputation,  S. 

Sa.<0.  atumpig,  curtua,  mutilatus  ;  Ihre,  ro,  Sti{ftea, 

Stumpie,  #.  1.  a  short,  thick,  and  stiffly- 
formed  person,  S. 

*'  The  peraooa  of  the  Misses  Lumgaire  were  not  at 
all  to  their  own  satisfaction, — ^they  were  too  short — 
Yon  may  drees  aa  you  please  ;  these  upstart  stumpies^ 
the  Lnmgaires,  and  tneir  manoeuvring  mother,  are 
determined  to  aecnre  the  coronet."  Glenfergua,  iii. 
82.  142. 

[2.  A  bottle,  Shetl.] 

Stumpish,  adj.    Blockish,  Ettr.  For.,  Koxb. 

To  Stumple,  v.  n.  To  walk  with  a  stiff  and 
hobbling  motion,  South  of  S.,  Renfr. 

Syne  alfin  a  furr  he  stumpled, 
Wi*  bnUels  an^  ponther  an'  gun  ; 


At*s  carpin.  auld  Janet  she  huuipled 
Awa  to  tne  next  neighbotiriug  town. 

A.  ScoU's  Poans,  p.  192. 

A  frequentative  from  the  v.  to  Stump,  q.  v.  Germ. 
stmntel-n,  as  well  as  humpel-n,  signifies  to  bungle,  to 
hudole.  The  former  is  also  rendered,  to  mutilate ; 
8n.-G.  sttfmp-a,  mutilare. 

[STUMPSED,  Stumst,  part.  adj.  StupiBed 
with  astonishment,  Shetl.  Sw.  stum^  dumb, 
speechless.] 

ToSTUNAY,  V.  a.  To  confound.  V. 
Stonay. 

STUNCII,  s.  *'  A  lump  of  food,  such  as  of 
beef  and  bread  ;**  Gall.  Enc. 

P^hapa  from  Teut.  stuck.  Germ,  stuck,  frustum* 
fragmen,  with  the  insertion  of  the  letter  n. 

[STUND,  9.  A  sudden,  sharp  pain,  S.  V. 
Stound.] 

To  STUNGLE,  v.  a.  Slightly  to  sprain  any 
joint  or  limb,  /'re  stungled  my  kute^  I  have 
sprained  my  ancle,  S.  B. 

Perhaps  a  dimin.  from  E.  stun,  or  Fr.  tdonn-tr. 

STUNK,  8.  The  stake  put  in  by  boys  in  a 
game ;  especially  in  that  of  taw.  It  is  com- 
monly said,  "•  Hae  ye  put  in  your  stunk  1 " 
or  ^  I'll  at  least  get  my  ain  $tank^  i.e.,  I 
will  receive  back  all  that  I  staked.  Loth. 

Prob.,  a  remnant  of  A.-S.  on-stinc,  on-sting,  census, 
exactio^  tributum,  an  impost ;  Sonmer.  Lye  derives 
it  from  siing'an,  immittere  se  in;  explainmg  the  s. 
Jus,  ei  pertinens  qui  sese  immisU  in  fundum. 

[STUNK,  s.    A  groan,  a  pant,  Shet.] 

[To  Stunk,  v.  n.     To  pant,  to  make  a  pant- 
ing noise,  as  when  out  of  breath,  ibid. 
Sw.  slanta,  to  pant,  to  puff.] 

[To  STUNK,  V.  n.    To  be  silent  or  sullen,  to 

sulk,  Aberd.] 
Stunkard,  adj.    Sullen.    Y.  Stonicerd. 

Genn.  sttnker,  litigator.  Wachter  derives  this  from 
Dan.  sting-en,  to  strike  with  the  horn ;  stangtr,  an 
animal  that  strikes  in  this  manner. 

Stunkel,  8.    A  fit  of  ill-humour  or  pettish- 

ness,  Meanis  ;  synon.  Dof^ta. 

Id  Angus,  it  is  more  generally  used  in  the  pL 
Stumkeis,  and  rather  includes  the  idea  of  sullenness. 

Stunks,  8i  pi.  The  StutikSf  pet,  a  fit  of 
sullen  humour,  Aberd. 

Stunkus,  8.  A  stubborn  girl,  Boxb.,  Sel- 
kirks.    V.  Stonkerd. 

STUNNER,  8.  [1.  An  extraordinary  per- 
son or  thing,  Clydes.]  "A  big  foolish 
man,  S.  Stunner  o*  a  gowky  a  mighty 
fool  ;*•  Gall.  Enc. 

[2.  Anything  very  large,  beautiful,  or  wonder- 
ful, Banffs.,  Perths.,  Clydes.] 
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A.-S.  Mtmrn-iam,  oltstapefacere ;  wh«nc«  aoparently 
gtmiU,  ■taltuA,  ■tolidns.  Fr.  tatonn-er  has  nnuoubtodly 
a  oommon  origin. 

STUPE,  9.    A  foolish  person,  S.B. 

Tent.  9in}fpe^  deliqntiiiii,  defeeiio  animi. 

STUPPIE,  «•  •*  A  wooden  vessel  for  carry- 
ing water,"  S.  O.,  01.  Picken ;  a  dimin. 
from  Sioupf  q.  v. 

STURDY,  «•  1.  A  vertigo,  a  disease  to  which 
black  cattle  when  yoang,  as  well  as  sheep 
are  subject.  A  bag  of  water  gathers  in  tlie 
front  between  the  horns,  which,  produciiig 
giddiness,  makes  them  run  round  about,  S. 

"The  principal  diieaset  in  sheep  are— 5th,  the 
«famfy,  or  water  in  the  head.  The  scall  grows  aoft 
aboTO  where  the  water  ia  lodged  ;  and  they  are  some- 
times cared  by  a  trepan  perfonned  by  a  herd's  knife." 
P.  Linton,  Tweedd.  SUtist.  Ace,  i.  138. 

"The  Sturdy — ^W^'hen  the  forehead  feels  soft,  a 
knife  is  inserted :  both  skin  and  bone  are  raised  np^ 
and  the  breath  of  the  animal  is  stopped,  till  a  small 

Cile  of  flaid  matter  issues  at  the  orifice.**    Prize 
ys  HighL  Soc.  S..  ii.  208. 

2.  The  name  given  to  a  sheep  affected  with 
this  disease.  South  of  S. 

"When  I  was  a  youth,  I  was  enfljaged  for  many 
^ears  in  herdinff  a  large  parcel  of  lambs,  whose  bleat- 
ing brought  all  the  MtHrkie$  of  the  neighbourhood  to 
them.'*    Essays  HighL  Soc.,  iii.  402. 

The  immeaiate  origin  is  most  probably  O.  Fr.  et- 
tourdi,  dizzy-headed ;  estonrd-fr,  to  make  giddy,  or 
dizzie  in  the  head,  Cotgr.  This,  howcTer,  may  be 
ndically  allied  to  Belg.  sioor-tn,  to  trouble,  to  disturb, 
or  S11.-6.  tiori-a,  to  ful  or  rush  headlong. 

3.  A  plant  that  grows  amongst  com»  which, 
when  eaten,  causes  giddiness  and  torpidity, 
Oall.  Enc 

Supposed  to  be  either  Darnel,  Lolium  temuleutum, 
or  Field  Brome  grass,  Bromus  secalinus,  denominated 
Shepies^  S.  The  same  narcotic  quality  is  ascribed  to 
both  these  plants. 

This  must  be  called  Sturdy  from  its  stupifying  power. 
For  the  same  reason  Darnel  is,  by  the  peasantry  in 
■ome  parts  of  Ayrs.,  denominated  boit. 

4.  "  Steer  my  sturdy^  trouble  my  head,  GI. 
Aberd. 

What  tbo'  some  sage  of  holy  qnorum 
Should  lightlie  me  for  Tillvgoriiin, 
rU  nertr  ttter  my  sturdy  for  him 

WhseVr  be  be, 
As  bag's  I  ken  to  keep  decorum 

As  well  as  he. 

Skiuner*»  Mi*c  Poet.,  p.  184. 

Fk-.  utourdie,  dullness,  sottishness ;  q.  **  bestir  my- 
self, shake  off  my  stupor." 

Sturdied,  parL  adj.  Affected  with  the  dis- 
ease called  the  Sturdy^  ibid. 

*'  I  catohed  every  aturdted  sheep  that  I  could  lay  my 
hands  on,  and  prol)ed  them  up  through  the  brain  and 
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the  nostrils  with  one  of  my  wires."    Ibid.,  p.  402.      ^ 

[STURE,  #.    A  sturgeon,  Accts.  L.  H.  Treas., 
L  278,  Dickson.] 


8TURE,  Sxuit,   Stoor,  adj.      1.    Strong, 
hardy,  robust,  S. 

He  wes  a  stout  carle  and  a  tiure; 
And  off  himaelff  dour,  and  hardy. 

Atrftoar,  i.  168.  liS. 

O  der  Wallace,  wm(|uhUl  wss  stark  and  ttur, 
Thow  most  o  neide  in  presoune  till  cndur. 

Wallaee,  U.  206,  Ma 

The  tothir  of  limmis  bygger  k  corps  msre  »ture  is. 

Doug.  Virga,  142, 11. 

In  hit  hand  the  self  tvme  had  he 
Ane  bustuous  spere  percais  oaith  stiff  and  $turf.. 

Ibid.  3S3,  89. 

2.  Rongh  in  manner,  austere,  S. 

He  Ii}^hte<I  at  lord  Durie's  door. 
And  there  he  knockctl,  mo^t  inanfullis  ; 

And  up  and  spake  lord  Durie,  Me  stoor, 
'*  what  tidings,  thou  stalwani  groom,  to  me  ?  " 

Minstrelsy  Border,  iiu  115. 

In  O.  E.,  Stoort  has  been  used  in  the  same  sense. 
*'  Grym  or  sloore,  Austcrus.    Grymncsse'  or  stoort- 
nesse,"    Ansteritas.    Prompt.  Parv. 

3.  Rough,  hoarse.  A  ature  voce^  a  liarsh  voice, 
Gl.  Shirr.,  S. 

A.-S.  Su.-0.  stor,  anc.  t<Mr,  ingens,  ma^ua,  Isl.  stor, 
stoer.  Lapp,  stuorra,  id.  Isl.  stynlr,  rigiilus,  asper,  ia 
alsOk  like  the  S.  term,  used  to  denote  a  harsh  voice. 
Germ,  utorr,  asper,  rigidus. 

Stor,  store,  is  used  in  a  sense  nearly  akin,  Ywaine 
and  Gawin. 

The  king  and  his  men  llkane 
Wend  tnarwith  to  hare  bene  slano> ; 
So  blew  it  stor  with  slete  and  rayn. 

£.  M.  Rom.,  i.  55. 

Ritson  renders  it  "loud,  blustering ;**  rather,  severe, 
keen,  rongh.    For  it  is  elsewhere  said  ; 

The  store  windes  blew  ftil  lotcd. 
So  kene  come  never  are  of  clowd. 

IbiiL  ^  18. 

To  Sture  af|  r.  n.   To  be  in  ill  humour  with. 

"This  pryor — also  shew  how  bischope  Form.in  had 
—caused  the  govemour  to  sture  at  him,  quhilk  caused 
the  bischope  to  give  over  manie  benefices,"  &c.  Piti»- 
oottie*s  Cron.,  p.  296. 

There  seems  to  be  an  error  in  what  follows  this. 
The  reading  of  Ed.  172S,  is  preferable ;  *'  caused  the 
Duke  to  thraw  with  him,  till  he  [the  prior,  not  the 
bischope]  gave  over  certain  benefices  to  the  Duke,*'  Ac, 
p.  125l  . 

Either  from  the  adj.  Sture,  in  sense  2,  signifying 
rough  in  manner,  austere  ;  or  from  Teut.  iitoor-eu, 
irritare,  ezacerbare. 

STURE,  8.  1.  A  penn}%  Shctl. ;  pi.  sturis* 
"  The  waring  of  xxi j  eturUr  Aberd.  Reg. ; 
probably  stivers. 

[2.  lie  wante  a  eture  o*  the  doit^  a  tcmi  applied 
to  the  contents  of  the  head  as  well  as  the 
pocket,  ibid. 

A  sture  o'  the  doit  is  evidently  another  form  of  a 
jyenny  o*  the  sfiilfin,  which  is  still  used.  Sture,  a  stiver, 
from  Dan.  styeer,  Belg.  stuiver,} 

1.   To  stiffen,  con- 


To  STURKEN,  V.  n. 
geal,  coagulate,  Shetl.^ 
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8»  To  become  stout  after  an  illness ;  generally 
.    applied  to  females  recovering  from  child- 
birth, Roxb. 
To  Siurken^  A.  Bor.  is  '<  tagroir,  to  IhriTO  ;**  OitMe. 

_  • 

SturkcKi  part,  adji      Congealed,  coagulated, 
ShetL 

A.  Bor.  "  Sicrken,  to  congeal  or  ooaculate  like  melted 
wmx ;  Siurken,  id. ;  OroM.  Mr.  Brockett  expl.  it  *'  to 
ood,  to  ■tiffen." 

Id.  iiorkfi-a,  ooncelare,  rigeecere,  stortiMn^  conselm- 
ta%  aiorknun,  coagmatio ;  Dan.  ttoerht-er,  to  coagulate, 
to  congeal,  itoerttiei,  coagulated*  wtoerkning,  a  coagula- 
tion, a  congelation.  Ulpliilaa  usee  Moe8.-G.  ga'Staurk' 
nitkt  in  the  sense  of  areacit,  Mark  0,  18. 

STURNEy  «•   Trouble,  vexation,  disquietude. 

This  word  occurs  in  one  of  the  rubrics  in  Barbour's 
Bruce,  Edit.  1620,  p.  201,  although  not  in  MS. 

How  Sir  Edward  withoutten  sturm, 
Vndsrtook  the  batteU  of  Bannockbnm. 
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STURNILL,  9.    "  An  ill  tarn ;  a  backset ; 
OalL  Enc;   apparently  a  corruption  and 
inversion  of  ill  turn, 

8TUR0CH,  #•  Meal  and  milk,  or  meal  and 
water  stirred  together;  Perths.  Crowdie^ 
synon*  Tent.  «<oor-^#iy  to  stir.  Y.Stouruh. 

To  STURT,  r.  a.    To  vex,  to  trouble,  S. 

Insactt  of  haitrant  I  rest  In  pece. 
That  was  sa  bald  afore,  and  naaer  wald  ceis, 
Qnhen  tbay  ware  cbasit  of  thsre  natyfe  land, 
To  Hurt  them  on  the  atreme  fra  hand  to  hand. 

Doug.  Virgil,  216,  2S. 

But  human  bodies  ar  aic  fools, 
For  a'  their  colleges  and  schools, 
That  when  nse  r^l  ills  perplex  them, 
They  mak  enough  thems«b  to  rex  them. 
An'  ay  the  less  thav  hse  to  $turt  them. 
In  like  nroportion  less  wiU  hurt  them. 

^  Bums,  tti.  9.  10. 

To  Sturt,  v.  n.    To  startle,  to  be  afraid,  S. 

He  marches  thro'  amang  the  stalks, 

Tho'  he  was  something  sf  irrlia  / 
The  graip  he  for  a  harrow  taks, 

Abt  hnrls't  at  his  cuipin. 

Bunu,  iii.  183. 

Belff.  s<oor-eii,  to  moTe,  to  trouble,  whence  itoorenU, 
distnroance. 

8n.-G.  tioert-a,  praecipitem  agere,  deturbare  ;  stofr- 
to  en  ioigcka,  aliquem  in  infortunium  praecipitem  dare. 
This  Ihre  properly  derives  from  the  onsolete  v.  tioer^a, 
synon.  with  A.-S.  stgr-kut,  movere ;  Germ,  iturz-en, 
praecipitare,  deturbare.  For  to  sturi  is,  greatly  to  aitr 
one. 

Sturt,  #.  1.  Trouble,  disturbance,  vexation, 
S.B. 

•  Doloms  my  lyfe  I  led  insiurt  and  pane, 
'Heoely  wittand  my  innocent  frenoe  thus  slane. 

Doug.  rirgU,il,9e. 

Suffer  me  swelt,  and  end  this  cmell  lyfTe, 
QuhiU  dontsam  b  yet  aU  syc  sturi  and  striffe. 

IbitLTSS,  40. 

t.  Wrath,  indignation,  heat  of  temper,  S.  B. 

Ane  bent  ane  bow,  sic  tturt  couth  steir  him. 
Grit  skayth  war  to  haif  skard  him. 

Chr.  Kirk,  it  S. 


"A  pund  of  patience  is  worth  a  stane  of  sturt;**  S. 
ProT. 

**Sittri  pays  no  debt;*'  S.  Prov. ;  "spoken  with 
resentment,  to  them  who  storms  when  we  crave  of 
them  their  just  debts."    Kelly,  p.  292. 

Dan.  «f inf/,  tUgri,  strife,  is  prombly  allied. 

[St  urten,  adj.    Of  a  sour  disposition,  Banff s.] 

[Sturtino,  s.    Shrinking,  budging,  Barbour, 
vii.  545. 

This  word  may  be  read  aturtlntj  or  stinting^  as  it  stands 
in  tho  MS.  Prof.  Skeat  prefers  tlie  latter,  because  the 
Cambridge  MS.  reads  tignlittg.] 

Sturtsumnes,    «.       Crossness    of    temper, 
Maitland  Poems^. 

Sturtv,  adj.     Causing  trouble,  S.  B. 

The  ls%'e  their  thumbs  did  biythly  knack 
To  see  the  aturtg  strife. 

Skinner'*  Chrittmaa  Baling,  st  28. 

In  Ed.  1809,  changed  to  stalwart. 

STUSII AGH,  s.     A  suffocating  smell  arising 

from  a  smothered  fire,  Strathmore.     Smus- 

hachf  synon. 

The  origin  is  probably  Su.-G.  9iufw<t,  Bclg.  stoof, 
Geim.  s^w6f,  (whence  the  diminutives  stilbchen,  stof- 
ehen)  a  stew  ;  because  of  the  oppressive  quality  of  the 
air. 

To  STUT,  Stute,  Stoot,  v.  n.    To  stutter, 
Roxb.,  Ettr.  For. 

"The  factor  has  behaved  very  ill  about  it,  the 
muckle  lUootm  gowk  !"    Wint.  £v.  Tales,  ii.  107. 

A.  Bor.  **SiHt,  to  stutter.  An  old  word  still  in 
general  use  ;'*  GL  Brockett.     V.  Stut,  Gl.  Nares. 

This  differs  from  E.  to  Stul,  only  in  pronunciation. 
Sw.  atoet-a,  id.  balbutire.  Our  v.  to  Stol,  to  rebound, 
indicates  a  common  origin  ;  Tent.  atoot'Cn,  impingcre. 
The  S.  verbs,  Stoit,  Slot,  and  State,  seem  all  reducible 
to  one  primary  idea,  that  of  striking  against  some 
object. 

Stuter,  s.    a  stutterer,  Roxb. 

To  STUT,  r.  a.     To  prop,  to  support,  with 
stakes  or  pillars,  S.;  steet^  Abera. 

"In  the  north  of  Scotland,  to  steet  still  signifies  to 
nrop,  and  a  steet,  a  prop."  Jamieson*s  Popular  Ball., 
li  227,  N. 

IsL  ttgd'ia,  siod-a.  Germ,  atuss-en,  id.  Stuttit,  8. 
supported ;  Isl.  stodad-r,  id. 

Stut,  s.    a  prop,  a  support,  S. ;  stud^  E.  a 

post,  a  stake. 

Belg.  ttut,  A.-S.  siudu,  stuthe,  IsL  stud,  Su.-G.  siod, 
fulcrum. 

STUTHERIE,  s.     A  confused  mass,  S.  B. 
V.  Stouthrie,  s.  2. 

STUTHIS,  Stuythtis,  s.  pi     Studs,  oma- 
.  mental  knobs. 

"  Item,  twa  swerdis  of  honour,  with  twa  beltis  ;  the 
auld  belt  wantand  foure  sttUhts.**  Inventories,  A. 
1539,  p.  49. 

"Item,  ane  harnessing  of  y allow  velvett,  grene  vel- 
vett,  and  purpour  velvett,  with  »iutkis  and  bukkillis 
all  ourgilt  with  gold.*'    Ibid.,  p.  63. 
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"  Aue  iflaer  belt  oontinand  xxix  haill  $tuythti»  with 
held  &  pendes  of  siluer."    Aberd.  Reg.,  Cent.  16. 

This  18  andoabtedly  the  Mmo  with  E.  Stud,  an  or- 
BMDental  knob  or  nail ;  A.-S.  $tuthet  deitina,  fulcrnm, 
folciinentam ;  Soniner." 

STUVAT,  Stewat,  *.    "A  person  in  a  state 
of  violent  perspiration  ;**  Gl.  Sibb. 

Howbeid  I  m  thy  skap  ikyre  skoird^ 

Thoa  art  ane  tiuvat  I  stand  foiid. 

Srf.  Setj.  Put  in  your  leggis  into  tlic  stocks, 

For  ye  had  never  ane  metier  hoia. 

Thlr  j«ei«w<#  stink  as  thay  war  broks. 

Lyndsajf,  S.P.K,\L  221. 

0.  Fr.  BMiHv^,  "to  stue,  soakc,  bathe.;  g'tituver,  to 
iweat  in  a  hothouae  ;"  Cotgr.  eaiuviitU,  baignour.  ItaL 
m^fai'Ot  stewed. 

STY,  «.     A  strait  ascent. 

Tristrem  on  a  day. 

Tok  Hodain  wel  eriy  ; 
A  best  he  tok  to  pray, 

Biadem<ry. 

Sir  Tristrem,  p.  151. 

S11.-O.  9t<h  locvLS.  The  term  mav,  however,  signify 
a  path,  a  strait  ascent;  8u.-G.  Isl.  sttg,  A.-S.  stiga, 
lloea.-G.  tialfja.  Germ,  steg,  semita. 

0-E.    ''iSYy,  by  path.      Orbita.    Semita.    Callis. 
Prompt.  Panr. 

[STYCHIE,  *.  An  unseemly  mass;  con- 
fusion^ disorder,  Banffs.] 

[To  STYCHLE;  v.  a.  and  «.  To  stifle, 
suffocate ;  to  cause  suffocation  ;  to  be  in  a 
state  of  suffocation ;  Clydes.,  Aberd., 
Banffs.] 

[Stychle,  *.  A  close,  suffocating  atmos- 
phere ;  also,  whatever  causes  it,  ibid.] 

[Stychly,  adj.      Close,    foul,   suffocating, 
ibid. 
8w.  tf^fggt  foul,  nasty.] 

[STYCHT,  s.  Fixed  position,  firm  place, 
Barbour,  iii.  658.] 

To  STYE,  V.  a.    To  cUmb. 

F^m  thence,  with  curious  mind  my  standenls  styes 
The  hill,  where  snnne  ia  seen  to  set  and  ryes. 

2iwiso»*s  Judith,  p.  74. 

lloea.-G.  steig-an,  A.-S.  Alem.  stig-an,  Su.-0.  stig-a, 
Oarin.  Heig-en,  id.  adscendere. 

This  occurs  in  Palsgr.  "  I  stye,  I  assende  or  I  go 
Tpwaide  ;  Je  monte.  A  farre  northeme  terme.**  B. 
ill,  F.  374,  b. 

It  also  occurs  in  Wiclifs  Wicket,  in  relation  to  our 
SaTlonr's  ascension. 

**  And  so  we  must  beleue  that  hee  was  very  God  and 
▼ary  man  together,  and  that  hee  sfyed  vp  very  Qod  and 
Tery  man  to  heaven,  and  that  he  shal  bee  there  till  he 
oome  to  deme  the  world."    P.  15. 

STYEN,  «.  A  tumor  on  the  eye-lid,  S.  B. 
%,  E. 

"  For  a  recipe  to  the  soreness  of  eyes  called  the  sty  fin, 
its  ordinar  to  cause  them  stale  in  such  and  such  parts, 
whereby  they  imagine  the  effect  will  follow."  Law's 
llemor.,  Pref.  lv. 

The  origin  may  be  A.-S.  stig-an,  ascendere;  Teut. 
tUfj^'tn,  elevare  ;  because  it  swells  or  rises  on  the 


eye-lid.  Lat.  hordeolus  is  defined,  '*  a  little  swelling 
in  the  eye-lids  like  a  barley -com."  It  appears  that  it 
had  received  its  Lat.  name  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
grain  of  (hordtmn)  barley. 

In  the  South  of  S.  it  was  reckoned  to  be  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  this  disorder,  to  rub  the  part  affected  with 
the  tail  of  a  cat. 

STYK,  i.    A  stitch,    y.  Steik,  #. 

To  STYLE,  V.  a.  To  give  a  person,  in 
speaking  or  writing,  the  title  that  belongs 
to  his  rank,  S. 

Stylit,  part.  pa.     Honoured. 

Uowbeid  that  1  laug  tyme  hes  bene  exylit, 
I  trest  in  God  my  name  sowld  ytt  be  stytit. 

Lyndsay,S.P.R.,ili9, 

From  styie,  a  title  or  appellation,  a  term  freciuently 
used  in  S.  for  a  title  of  honour,  as  that  belonging  to  a 
nobleman. 

Styme,  8.  1.  A  particle,  a  whit,  the  faint- 
est form  of  any  object,  like  E.  Glimpse^  as 
signifying  the  exhibition  of  a  faint  resem- 
blance, 8. 

••/don't  see  a  stime  of  it,  Lo.,  a  glimpse  of  it ;"  A. 
Bor.  Grose. 
Styme  seems  properly  to  signify  a  particle,  a  whit. 
The  Fc  phrase,  Je  iry  voU  goutte,  I  see  it  not  a  whit, 
is  somewhat  analogous ;  literally,  a  drop. 

In  underneath  the  tlowr, 

The  lurking  serpent  lyes  ; 
Suppo5«  thou  seis  her  not  a  styme, 
Tul  tlmt  scho  stingA  thy  fute. 

CherKie  and  Sltte,  st  40. 

Thou  lichtlies  all  trew  properties 

Of  I<nve  express  ; 
And  marks  quhen  neir  a  styme  thou  seis, 

And  hits  bc^ess. 

Scott,  Evergreen,  L  113,  st  4. 

2.  The  slightest  degree  perceptible  or  imagin- 
able ;  as,  "  I  couldna  see  a  styme^  S. 

For  dust  that  day 

Hycht  na  man  se  ane  styme. 
To  red  thame. 

Petlis  to  the  Play,  st  15. 

3.  A  glimpse,  a  transitory  glance ;  as,  "There's 
no  a  ityme  o*  licht  here,"  S.  This  sense  it 
seems  to  require  in  the  follow^ing  passage: — 

I  gae  him  bread  and  ale  to  drink, 
And  ne*er  a  blythe  styme  wad  he  blink 

Until  his  wanie  was  fou.—  UenVs  Coll.  ii  150. 

4.  A  moment,  Ayrs. 

To  flame  as  an  author  our  snab  was  sae  bent, 
He  ne'er  bliun'd  a  styme  till  he  gat  it  in  prent  * 

Picken's  Poems,  ii  182. 
'*  He  did  not  cease  for  a  moment.'* 

5.  Styme  is  also  dcRucd,  *'a  disease  of  the  eye  ;** 
Gl.  Surv.  Moray. 

Su.-6  stomm  denotes  the  elementary  principle  of  any 
thing;  elementum  alicujus  rei,  et  prima  adumbratio. 
Stymelse,  species  unde  quid  concludere  queamus,  aut 
subodorare;  Ibre.     C.B.  ystum,  form,  figure,  species. 

To  STYME,  r.  w.  1.  To  open  the  eyes  par- 
tially, to  look  as  one  does  whose  vision  is 
indistinct,  S.  B.  to  blink,  synon. 
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8.  It  also  denotes  the  awkward  motions  of 
one  who  does  not  see  well.     Hence  a  per- 
■OD  of  this  description  is  vulgarly  called  a 
Mmd  itfftnief  S.  B. 
A.  Bor.  9iimqf,  dim-righted,  Oroee. 

Sttm EL,  «•  A  name  of  reproach  given  to  one 
who  does  not  perceive  ouickly  what  another 
wishes  him  to  see,  Cljaes. 

TUi  is  evideatly  the  tame  with  Stifmie,  S.  &  V. 
Smn;  «./  abo  Sttmk,  «..  in  sense  2. 

To  STYNT,  V.  n.    To  stop. 

Ht  urn  per  oidoan  al  the  sege  of  Troy.  — 
He  Mi]pUi§,  and  wepand  sayd  Achates  tyll,  &c 

Doug.  Virga,2r,20. 

Sijfmi^  prat,  stopped.  *'  Styniffn,  Pauso.  Suhsisto. 
Beswtou — SiyniiHge  or  ^sesinge.  Paosacio.  Desia- 
tmcia.''    Prompt.  Pknr. 

Kf^t  styth  stnfflt  in  steill  thai  stotit  na  sijfnt. 

Oawan  and  Ool.,  iii.  3. 

<X  E.  id.    Thus  it  is  used,  Hoccleve,  p.  41. 

He  tigniith  neTer,  till  hU  pun  be  bare. 

STYPH  «•     pProb.  an  errat.  for  Slype^  q.  v.] 

**The  way  of  Tectare  and  carriage  of  the  barrela  of 

ala  into  the  town  being  altered ;  which  was  by 

on  each  side  of  which  a  foar-gallon  barrell  was 
-now  the  way  of  importing  ale  is  upon  sleds 


P"t; — 

and  tijfpet,  whereon  the  brewers  pot  two  ninc-gallon 
tress,  which  is  more  than  double  what  of  old  they  im- 
Dortod  on  the  horse's  back.**     Fount.  Dec.  Suppl.  iv. 

V.  Slip.  Sltp.  a  kind  of  draa;{ht  carriage. 

STYTE,  «•  1.  **  Absurd  prating,  nonsense  ;** 
OL  Snrv.  Moray;  Aberd.,  IViearns;  Buff, 
syiKHi. 

2.  Applied  to  a  person  who  talks  in  a  foolish 
way. 

As  M — ^y  M— n  •teer'd  the  sow'ns. 

Ad'  keepin  constant  chattin 
Up,  ^sekit  sigtf,  atween  the  loons, 

Her  pat  it  got  a  saatin. 

D.  Anderson's  Poems,  p.  77,  Ab.  1813. 

Ferittpt  allied  to  Teut.  ttutft-en,  to  boast ;  jactare, 
oatentare,  magnifice  de  sc  loc^ui ;  simjter^  thraso,  gran- 
diloqans.  Thus  Isl.  steyi-a,  allidcre,  is  the  original  term. 
For  etegi-r^  allisio,  is  nsed»  according  to  6.  Andr.,  in 
the  sense  of  boasting ; — ^pro  jactura ;  p.  223. 


(To  STYTE,  V.  n.     To   stagger,   rebound, 
$ioi^  Clydes.    V.  Stoit.] 

[Sttte,  #.     A  stagger,  rebound,  ibid.] 

[To  Sttter,  r.  n.     To  totter,  stumble,  ibid.] 

[Styterin,  adj.  and  adv.    Staggering,  totter- 
ing, ibid.] 

[STYTH,  adj.    Strong.     V.  Stitii.] 

STYTHE,  9.     Place,  station. 

Out  of  my  stitke  I  winna  rise, 
(And  it  is  not  for  the  swe  of  thee), 

TUI  Kempion,  the  kinds  son, 
Onm  to  the  crag,  and  thrice  kiss  me. 

Ketnpion,  Minstrelsg  Border,  p.  15. 


A.-S.  Mjftie,  locos.  This  would  seem  to  have  been 
also  written  at^h.  For  we  fiud  styth'faeai  synon.  with 
sied'/aeste,  wluch  lignifics,  loco  fixus,  stabilis. 

[SUfpron.    She,  Shetl.] 

SUA,  SuAWE,  Sway,  eonj.   adv.    So.    V. 

SWA. 

For  the  snetand  siunoe  suartly  hem  suelles. 

Sir  Oavein  and  Sir  Oal.,  i.  7. 

Bot  he  moQcht  nocht  ammonyss  stoay, 
That  ony  for  him  wald  tome  agaue. 

Barbour,  riii.  348,  MS. 
V.Sa. 

rSuAOAT,  adv.     So,  in  such  wise,  Barbour, 
iv.  307.] 

SUADENE  BUIRDIS.     Swedish  boards. 

'*  Tynuner  skowis,  Suadene  hHirdi,%  guirdstingis  and 
boddummis."    Aberd.  Reg.,  1543,  V.  18. 

This  is  obviously  the  same  with  that  article-  men- 
tioned in  our  old  Book  of  Rates  ;  **  Boords  called 
Swadtn  boanla,  the  hundreth,  XL  1."    A.  1611. 

To  SUALTER,  Swalter,  v.  n.    To  move 
with  a  plashing  noise  in  water. 

Than  Rany  of  the  Rcitlhewch — 
Licht  lai>  at  a  lyn  ; 
He  felyeit  and  he  fell  in ; 
And  Hoge  was  na  balnty 
That  he  sucUterii  him  by. 

CotkeUde  Sow,  F.  L,  t.  228. 

The  same  with  Swatter,  r.,  q.  t. 

SUASCIIE,  s.     A  drum. 

"Ordanis  the  provest  of  Edinburc  to  tax  the  re- 
manent of  the  haill  burrowis  as  use  is ;  provyding 
alwayis  that  it  sail  nocht  be  an  tabroun  or  »uasche  to 
gang  throw  ony  burc  for  sutting  of  men  to  the  rest  of 
the  ansoingyies  unto  the  xx  day  of  December 
nixtocnm  be  by  past."  Sed^  Cone,  A.  1552,  Keith's 
Hist.  App.,  p.  67.    V.  SwEscii. 

[E.  swa«h,  to  strike  with  force,  to  clatter ;  Sw. 
srotfMi,  to  speak  or  write  bombast.  O.  Fr.  caisse, 
quaisse,  a  drum,  Cotgr. 

This  term  in  its  various  forms  Jamicson  rendered  a 
trumpei,  a  meaning  which  even  the  quotations  show  to 
be  wrong.  The  suaseh  or  stresch  was  the  drum,  and 
the  to6roifit,  taburn,  or  tabour,  was  the  small  drum 
beaten  with  one  stick,  and  generally  used  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  the  pipe.     V.  under  Swe:$cii.] 

SUBBASMONT,  s.     The  lower  pane  of  a 
bed. 

**Item,  four  ^te  beddis,  viz.  ane  of  grene,  with 
standartis  covent  with  grene  velvett,  the  rufe  of  grene 
▼elvett,  with  the  heid  frcnyeit  with  grene  silk  and 
gold,  thre  cnrtingis  of  grene  dammas  frenyeit  with 
grene  silk  and  gold,  with  aue  subbasmont  of  grene  vel- 
vett frenyeit  of  the  samyne  sort."  Inventories,  A. 
1539,  p.  45. 

Fr.  soubas«tment  de  Oct,  '*the  bases  of  a  bed;  that 
which  hangs  down  to  the  ground  at  the  sides,  and  feet 
of  some  stately  bed  ;*'  Cotgr. 

SUBCHETT,  SunniTT,  8.    One  who  is  sub- 
ject to  another, 

Defy  the  warld,  feynyeit  and  fals, 
Witn  gall  in  hart,  and  htinyt  halfl. 
Quha  maist  it  servis  aall  sonast  repent : 
Of  quhais  subchetts  sour  in  the  sals. 

Dunbar,  Mailland  Poems,  p.  122. 

*'  It  was  also  ane  odious  thyng  to  ane  kyng  to  fccht 
aganis  his  subiiittis.**    Bcllend;  Cron.,  Fol.  19,  a. 
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The  former  ia  immediately  allied  to  Fr.  touhjeeU 
O.  E.  mbgrlte^  Gower,  Lat.  subjeci-u* :  the  latter  to 
BMbdU-ms,  By  writers  of  the  dark  ages,  auMUi  is  often 
used  as  equivalent  to  vaaaUi,     V.  Du  Cango. 

SUBDANE,  a((/.     Sudden. 

"  I  began  nocht  littill  to  mervel  at  sa  haisty  and  sa 
tMUmt  a  wolter  of  this  warlde,  in  sa  mony  grete 
matcris,  and  specialio  of  the  auMane  change  of  sum 
cnnnine  clerkis,  of  the  silence  and  fleitncs  of  utheris, 
and  of  the  maist  arrogant- prcsumptioun  approvin 
specialie  in  the  tenorant."  .  N.  Winyet's  Fouracoir 
Thre  Qnestionis,  Keith,  App.,  218. 

O.  Fr.  iouhdain^  id. 

[SUBDIT,  SUBDITT,  B.      V.  SUBCHETT.] 

SUBERBYLIS,  b.  pi.     Suburbs. 

*'  Aboue  mony  othir  his  vailyeunt  dcdis,  ho  brint 
the  BHhefbyUU  of  Carlele,  hauaud  bot  two  seruandis 
in  his  cumpany.'*  Bellend.  Cron.  B.  xvi.  c.  5.  Lat. 
auhurhaHu 

To  SUBFEU,  V.  a.    V.  Fev.  ,  v. 

SUBITE,  adj.     Sudden ;  Fr.  Bubitrite,  Lat. 

Bubit'UB, 

**In  phlebotomy  or  other  manual  0{>erations,<— the 
acts  are  suhltt  or  transient."  Fountainh.  Suppl., 
Dec.,  p.  2S2. 

SUBJECT,   «.      Property',    estate    whether 
heritable  or  moveable,  S. 

"  A  relict,  who  has  the  care  of  a  rich  minor,  and  is 
left  a  good  Mubjfct  herself,  has  business  enough  in  this 
wicked  world."    Saxon  and  Gael,  i.  75. 

SUBMISSE,  adj.     Submissive ;  O.  Fr.  Boub- 
miB. 

"He— gives  him  his  bond  of  service,  (or  manreid), 
and  that  m  ample  forme,  and  submUse  terms."  Hume's 
Hist  Dong.,  p.  214. 

SUBPAND,  B.     An  under  curtain  for  the 
lower  part  of  a  bed  ;  synon.  Subbasmont. 

*'  Ane  auld  bed  of  blak  dames,  with  the  ruif  and 
pandes,  and  twa  aubpandis,  ane  for  the  syde,  ane  uther 
for  the  feit"    Inventories,  A.  1678,  p.  210.    V.  Paxd. 

To  SUBSCRIVE,  v.  a.     To  subscribe ;  the 
vulgar  pronunciation,  S. 

"I  see  gentlemen  of  girt  worth  among  the  C— s  my 
accusers,  wha  are  said  to  have  subacrived  or  presented 
mon^  of  those  addresses."  Speech  for  D— ssc  of 
Amistown,  p.  6. 

•  To  SUBSIST, !?.  II.     To  stop,  to  cease,  to 
desist. 

"  Here,  at  this  time,  I  shall  aubnat,  since  I  will  have 
occasion  to  speak  to  this  matter  afterward. "  M  'Ward's 
Contend.,  p.  41. 

"So  I  might  here  aubaUi.  But  for  a  further  and 
more  full  declaration  of  my  mind,  in  this  matter— I 
•haU  append— these  few  things."    Ibid.,  p.  227. 

Lat  aubaUt-ere^  to  stop,  to  stand  still. 

SUBSTANCIOUS,  Substaxtious,  adj.    1. 
Powerful,  possessing  ability. 

2«  Substantial,  as  opposed  to  what  is  slight  or 
insufficient. 


« To  gar  byg  an  aubalaulhua  dyk  :"  Aberd.  Reg., 
A.  1541,  V.  17. 

"That — all  the  feucible  persona— shall  provide 
themselves  with — ammunition,  arms,  and  other  war- 
like  provisions  of  all  sorts,  in  tlie  most  aubntantioMM 
maimer,  for  horse  and  foot."    Spalding,  ii.  101. 

It  seems  to  occur  in  both  senses  in  the  follovking  Act, 
A.  1561. 

**That  letters  be  direct  to  charge  all  the  Erles, 
Lordis,  &c. — that  thai  with  thairMf^Ji^aMciou^housaldis, 
Weill  bodin  in  feir  of  weir,  in  thair  maist  ffibatancioHS 
maner,  meit  James  Commendatour  of  Saintandrois,** 
&c     Keith's  Hist.,  p.  108. 

3.  Effectual. 

*'  The  Lord  Govemour  and  Lordis  of  secret  Counsall, 
and  the  maist  pairt  of  the  haill  nobellis  of  this  realme 
— hes  for  aubttnntloua  resistance, — willinglie  of  thair 
awin  oouraKe,  otFcrit  thamcselHs  rcddie  to  defend  thair 
awin  auld  liberties  with  thair  Ixxlics  and  substance  ; 
and  to  win  the  haill  nobilitie  thairupoun,*'  &c.  Sed*. 
Coanc,  A.  1549,  Keith's  Hist.  Ap^.,'p.  &S. 

'*Fr.  auba(aHtieux,-tu«e,  substantia^  stuffie;"  Cotgr. 

SUB8TANT10U8LIE,  adv.     Effectually. 

— "To  the  effect  the  saids  vnlauchfuU  mcitingis— 
may  be  aHbutuHliouMfie  supprcssit.  Ordains  the  haill 
inhabitantis  of  the  saidis  Durrowes  at  all  occasiones 
to  reddelie  assist  and  concur  with  the  magistratis  and 
officiaris  thairof  for  satling  of  the  saidis  tumultis  k 
tmblances,  and  pvnischeiug  of  the  authoris  and  mo- 
Tearis  thaiMf."    Acts  Ja.  VL,  1606,  Ed.  1814,  p.  288. 

HHbaiaMiittalu,  Aberd.  Reg. 

[SUBTIIJTE,  B.     Crafty  work,  fine  work- 
manship,  Barbour,  xx.  306.] 

SUCCALEGS,  B.  pi.      Stockings   without 
feet,  Shetl. 

Isl.  aorh'T,  soccus,  caliga,  and  letjg-r,  Su.-G.  hfg, 
tibia,  cms ;  or  perhaps  from  «iriX*a,  fraus,  q.  ieya  tliat 
deceire,  as  having  no  feet.     SwiluU,  deceitful. 

SUCCRE,  SuccuR,  SuccuRE,  b.    Sugar,  S. 

Bucker. 

**  At  that  tyme  strayn^  cuntreis  var  nocht  aocht 
to  get  spicis,  eirbis,  drogis,  gummis,  &  auccur  for  to 
mak  exquisit  electuars  to  prouoke  the  pepil  til  ane 
disordinat  appetit."    Compl.  S.,  p.  227. 

Seropys,  seiv'aue,  auccure,  and  synamone. 

Doug.  VirgU,  401,  40. 

"Poyson,  oonfected  with  attere^  is  moste  piercing 
and  deadlie.'*    Z.  Boyd's  Last  Battell,  p.  958. 
Bums  writes  ancker^  iii.  14. 
Fr.  #Mcrr,  Dan.  auckrr,  Teut.  zucker. 

To  SucCRE,  r.  a.     To  sweeten  with  sugar,  S. 

'*A1I  fleshUe  pleasures  arc  both  vain  and  rile. — 
Beware*  of  such  auccred  poyson."  Z.  Boyd's  Last 
Battell,  p.  950.    V.  Sikekt. 

[SuccRE-ALi, «.  Liquorice.  V.  Suoarallie.] 

SuccRE-SAPS,  *.  pi.    A  sort  of  pap  sweetened 
with  sugar,  S. 

The  term  occurs  in  a  foolish  song,  entitled  The  }VrtH, 
or,  Lennox*a  Love  to  Blatityre  ;  in  which  the  characters 
must  certainly  be  viewed  as  allegorical. 

^In  came  Robin  Red-brvost, 

Wi*  auccar-aaj}s  and  wyne.  — 
Now,  maiden,  will  you  taste  of  this  ? 

It's  auccar^aapa  and  wyne. 

Herd'a  Coil,  ii.  210. 
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[SUCCUDERUS,     SuccuDRousLY.       V. 

SUOKUDRT.] 

[SUCK,  «•  1 .  A  wet  state  of  the  ground  that 
one  may  sink  in«  Slicth 

2.  Loose  straw,  rubbishy  Orkn.] 

[SucKT,  adj.     Untidj,  ibid.] 

[To  SUCf^y  v.^a.  -  To  exhaust;  applied  to 
land,  Banffs.] 

[SucKT,  *.    Clover,  S.    V.  Suckies.] 

SUCKEN,  9.  1.  The  territory  subjected  to  a 
certain  jurisdiction,  Orkn.,  Shetl. 

"Smdbem^  a  Baillery,  so  much  ground  as  is  under  the 
BmUtw  jiirudictaon.<^    MS.  Expl.  of  Norish  Words. 
(Sw.  joden,  a  parish.] 

2.  The  jurisdiction  attached  to  a  mill ;  or  that 
extent  of  ground,  the  tenants  of  which  are 
bound  to  bring  their  grain  thither,  S. 

'*Tha  astricted  lands  are  called  the  thirls  or  the 
mtdbem;  and  the  persons  sulne^ted  to  the  astriction 
get  the  name  of  mtckeners.  Hence  the  duties  payable 
Dj  thoew  who  come  voluntarily  to  the  mill,  are  called 
mit  Muebem,  or  out'Untm  muUures;  and  those  that  are 
dne  by  tniants  within  the  auelen,  in4own  or  insudben 
mmiimrtB.*'    ErskineV  Instit,  B.  u.  T.  0.  s.  20. 

3*  Vulgarly  used  to  denote  the  dues  paid  at 
a  milly  o. ;  thueken^  Moray. 

Her  daddie,  a  cannie  auld  carl, 
Had  §kuektH  and  moater  a  fouth. 

Jami€M<m'a  Popular  BaU.,  L  294. 

—"And  sex  bollis  of  moulter  or  $uekin  quhilkis 
partoiBet  to  the  Carmelite  freires  of  the  said  burcht.*' 
Acts  Cha.  L,  Ed.  1814,  V.  657. 

This  term  is  osed  in  both  senses  in  the  North  of  E. 
V.  OL  Brockett. 

4.  The  subjection  due  by  tenants  bound  to 
a  certain  mQl. 

**H6  com  nocht  to  grynd  his  quhyt  in  thair  mill  as 
be  that  ancht  nKk^fn  tbareto."    Aber4.  Re^.,  V.  16. 

A. -8.  soeiic,  privilegium,  immunitas ;  aoe^  jurisdictio, 
Somaer.  8n.4>.  sabi,  id.  exactio^  jurisdictio ;  o/sokn, 
nimia  exactio  ;  Isl.  yfiraokn,  jus  summum ;  Ihre.  The 
origin  is  «oeit-a,  quaerere,  to  seek  ;  in  an  oblique  sense, 
•xigere,  toexacL 

SuCKEN,  adj.  1.  Legally  astricted;  bound 
to  have  com  ground  at  a  certain  mill  is 
sueken  to  it,  S. 

2.  Used  for  hound  in  relation  to  any*  trades- 
man, shopkeeper,  &c.  *' We're  no  sucken 
to  ane  by  anither,**  S. 

SucKENER,  s.  One  who  is  bound  to  grind  his 
grain  at  a  certain  mill,  S. 

[SUCKENS,  J.  A  small  grapple  used  in 
searching  for  lost  lineS|  Banffs.J 

SUCKIES,  SucKiE-soos,  t .  pL  The  flowers 
of  cloyer,  S. 


ne  flocks  an*  herds  are  spreodiii*  seen, 

pin'. 
Jhuffla^s  Poems,  p.  21. 


The  fragrant  MucXne*  niupin'. 


V.  Souks. 

The  term  is  sometimes  used,  in  the  singular,  as 
•qniTalent  to  clover. 

*'Yoa  may  try  sowins  part  of  the  big  red  clover 
and  part  of  the  white  and  yellow  sueky  with  the  rye- 
ghM."    Maxwell's  SeL  Trans.,  p.  49. 

SUCKUDRY,  SuKUDRY,    Sucquedby,  t. 
Presumption. 

And  qnhen  ha  hard  Scbjrr  Philip  say 
That  Scottis  men  had  set  a  day 
To  fecbt ;  and  that  sic  space  he  bad 
To  porway  him  ;  he  wes  rtcht  glaid. 
Ana  said,  it  wes  gret  suktidry 
That  set  thaim  apon  sic  foly. 

Barhour,  zi.  11,  MS. 

And  for  sic  mcqttedry  vndertakin  now, 
His  awns  mischief,  wele  woorthy  till  allow 
He  fondin  has.— — 

Doug.  VirgU,  4ff7,  47. 

Qower  ezpL  it,  in  one  of  his  Lat.  rubrics,  by  |>r<- 
sumpcto. 

His  loquitur  de  tcrcia  specie  superbie,  que  presumpeio 

dieitnr. 

Surquedrye  is  thylka  vice 
Of  pryde,  which  the  third  office 
Hath  in  his  court,  and  will  not  knowe 
The  trowth,  till  it  ouerthrowe 
Upon  his  fortune  and  his  grace. 

Con/,  Am,  Fol.  18,  a. 

From  obool.  Fr.  sHrcuidre,  from  #ifr,  super,  and 
euSd-er,  agitarc,  imaginari,  Rudd.  SureuyUde,  vain, 
Bmil,  de  la  Rose. 

SuccUDERUS|  adj.    Presumptuous. 

Ye  Saraxeins  ar  sueeudet-M  and  self  willit  ay. 

BamfCoUytar,  D.  i^.  a. 

SuccUDROUSLY,  adv.     Arrogantly. 

Than  said  the  Saradne  to  Schir  Raaf  iueatdrously, 
I  bane  na  lyking  to  lyfe  to  lat  the  with  lofe. — 

RoLu/CaUyear,  D.  ij.  a. 
V.  SUGKUBRT. 

[SUD,  SooD,  $.  and  adj.  South,  Shetl.  Dan. 
9udj  id.] 

[SUDDAIN,  SuDDAND,  adj.    Sudden.] 

SuDDAiNTYy  $.     1.  Suddenness,  S. 

*fThis  is  a  wonderful  change  in  sik  a  tuddcdnty,** 
Bmce's  Eleven  Serm.  D.  2.  b. 

"Spokin  in  guddanty,  int  he  first  motioune  of  yre ;" 
AberoL  Reg. 

2.  Accidental  homicide  is  called  ^'slauchter 
of  iuddantie^  as  opposed  to  what  is  *'of 
forethoucht  felonie." 

"Greit  slauchter— hes  bene  rycht  commoun  amanffis 
the  Kingis  licgis  now  of  late,  baith  of  forethocht 
fellony  and  of  suddantie.**  Acts  Ja.  III.,  14G9,  c  43. 
Edit  I566»  c.  35.    Skene. 

Sometimes  this  term  is  used  by  itself  elliptically 
to  denote  sudden  slaughter;  as  opposed  to  inten* 
tional  homicide. 

"And  cif  it  bo  fundin  forthocht  felony,  tobe  punist 
eftir  the  kingis  lawis.  And  nf  it  bo  fundin  »uddante, 
tobe  restorit  again  to  the  fredome  A  immunite  of  haly 
kirk  and  girth."'  Acts  Ja.  III.,  A.  1469,  Ed.  1814,  p. 
96. 

8.  Mishap,  hann,  mischief,  Aberd. 
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[SuDDANDLY,  adv.     Suddenly,  Barbour,  vi. 
11.] 

SUDDARDE,  Suddart,  9.    A  soldier. 

"The  haill  cuntroy  being  vnder  the  proclamationn, 
■am  ^er  licentiat  to  byd  at  home,  be  ressouii  of  thair 
Gompositiounia  beatowit  vpone  payment  of  the  guddar^ 
dia,  quhairof  thair  wer  iiij<=  hommcn  and  vj^  fiitemcn." 
Belhaven  MS.,  Mem.  Ja.  VI.,  fol.  67. 

*'  Inquint,  gif  this  deponar,  at  my  lord  BothwelU 
desyre,  aocht  ane  fvne  lunt  of  any  of  the  sadflartls: 
and  anawerit,  that  he  did  the  same,  and  cat  a  piece  of 
6ne  lant  of  half  a  faddome,  or  thareby,  fira  ane  of  the 
mddartis,^  and  deliverit  to  John  Hepbume  of  Boltoune 
npon  Saturday  before  the  kingis  slaughter."  Ander- 
son's CoU.,  ii.  170. 

O.  Fr.  $oudart,  soldat ;  L.  B.  aoldU-us  ;  Roquefort 
The  term  in  L.  B.  altio  assumes  the  form  of  solular-iM, 
aoldar-ius,  sMaer-ius^  Sec,  from  wfid-umj  sold-um, 
pay,  denominated  from  the  money  paid  to  a  soldier. 

SUDDILL,  adj.    [Filthy,  defiled.] 

~-The  svddiit  sow  of  the  sord. — 

CoUelbu  Sow,  F.  I  r,  IH. 

Isl.  saur,  sordes,  imporitas,  stercus ;  Verel. 

[SuDDiLy  «.     A  piece  of  dress  much  worn, 
Banffs.] 

To  SuDDiLy  SuDOLE,  V.  a.      To  suIly,  to 
defile,  S. 


In  the  dusty  ponder  here  and  thare 


SuddUl  and  fule  his  crispe  and  vallow  hare. 

Doug,  VirgU,  410,  L 

Allied  to  Teut.  sodel-en.  Germ,  sudel-n,  inqninare, 
polluere.  Wachter  views  this  as  formed  from  9uf-en, 
id.  d  beinff  inserted.  Moes.-G.  taul-jan,  A.-S.  tyl-ian. 
Franc  sa^oti. 

SUDEREYSy  $,pL  A  name  given  to  some 
of  the  Hcbudae ;  [Southern  Isles.] 

"The  title  of  these  prelates,  durinc  the  conjnnction 
of  M€M  and  Sodor,  haci  been  universally  mistaken,  till 
the  explications  of  that  most  ingenious  writer.  Dr. 
Macpherson :  it  is  always  supposed  to  have  been 
derived  from  Sodor,  an  imaginary  town  either  in  Man 
or  in  lona:  whose  derivation  was  taken  from  the 
Greek  Soter,  or  Saviour.  During  the  time  that  the 
Norwegians  were  in  possession  of  the  isles,  they  divided 
them  into  two  parts :  the  northern,  which  comprehended 
all  that  lay  to  the  North  of  the  point  of  Ardnamurchan, 
and  were  called  the  Nordertyn,  from  Norder,  North, 
and  ey,  an  island.  And  the  Sudertytt  took  in  those 
that  lay  to  the  South  of  that  promontory."  Pennant's 
Voyage,  Hebr.,  p.  204. 

The  propriety  of  this  etymon  appears  beyond  a 
doubt  from  the  following  passage : — 

Logmadr  hei  son  Qudraudur  Sudreyia  honongs ; 
Logmadr  va r  aettr  til  la ndva ma r  •  Nordrty-om .  "The 
son  of  Gudraud,  king  of  the  Sudtrtytt,  was  called 
J/ogmadr,  [or  Lagman,  q.  Law-man],  He  was  set 
over  the  Nordereys,  that  he  might  protect  the  lands." 
Snorr.  Sturles.  ap.  Johns.  Antiq.  Celt.  Scand.,  p.  233. 

SUDGE,  adj.     Subject  to,  Shetl. 

This  term  is  not  of  northern  origin  ;  bnt  is  probably 
a  oorr.  of  Fr.  $ujet, 

[To  SUDGEORN,  Sudjorne,  Sudiorxe, 
r.  w.  To  sojourn,  delay,  abide,  Lyndsay, 
Exper.and  Court.,  1. 1487,Barbour,  xvi.  47.] 

VOL.  IV. 


[SUDGEORNE,      SuDIORNE,       SUDGEOBXING, 

SuDlGRNYNGy  «.  Sojourn,  delay,  sojourn- 
ing, Lyndsay,  The  Dreme,  1.  359,  Barbour, 
XX.  359.] 

SUDROUN,  $.     Tlie  English  language.    V. 

SODROUN. 

[SUEFIN,  SuEVEX,  «.     A  dream,  eluinber. 

V.  SWEUIN.] 

[SuEVXiXG,  SuEXYXO,  8.    Dreaming.] 
SUEFIS,  SwEFis,  $.pL    Suevi  or  Swevians. 

— How  the  Einpriour  dols  dance 
Suefi»  in  Suavta  syne. 

Colkelhie  Sow,  F.  1.,  v.  368. 

In  a  MS.  copy,  Stcefin.  Su.-G.  swatfwja  signifies 
oomitatus;  Boe/to-a,  A.-S.  swe/-ian,  sopire ;  9U^tn, 
■omnium.  But  the  meaning  seems  to  be,  that  tha 
Emperor  danced  to  a  tune  denominated  *'the  Swevi," 
or  "  Swevians  in  Suabia."    A.-S.  Stcf/as,  Suevi. 

SUELLIEG,  #.      ExpL  *<heat,  a  burning 
fever." 

*'Ley.  xxvL  Moysos  sais»  be  the  spreit  of  Gode, 
gyf  ye  obeye  nocht  my  command,  I  sal  visee  you 
▼itht  dreddour,  vitht  tyir,  ande  vitht  Muetlleg. "    CompL 

S.,  p.  37. 

Derived  from  A.-S.  moael-an,  to  kindle,  bum ;  GL 
Compl. 

[SUELT,  pret      Died,    Barbour,  iv.    311, 
A.-S.  sweltan^  to  die,  perish.] 

SUERD,  SwERD,  8.    A  sword. 

Wapynn^  he  bur,  outhir,  gud  suerd  or  knyff. 
For  he  with  thaim  hapnyt  richt  oflft  in  .strytf. 

WaUaee,  I  193,  MS. 

Battellis,  armonris,  gwerdU,  speris  aDdVheildis, 

I  sal  do  saw  and  strow  oner  al  the  feildis. 

Dovg,  Virgil,  W,  9. 
Suerd,  id.  R.  Gloua 

Su.-G.  Belg.  8toaerd,  Isl.  Dan.  swerd,  Alem.  sttuert^ 
'  A.-S.  nceord,  ncurd,  id. 

SUESCHE,  SuESCUER.    V.  under  Swesch. 
SUET,  SwETE,  8.    Life ;  [life-blood.] 

Sum  held  on  loft ;  sum  tynt  the  sitet, 
A  lang  quhill  thus  fechtand  thai  war. 

Barbour,  xiii  32,  MS. 
Sutt,  Pink.  Edit. 

It  is  na  wondre  tfaoacht  I  gret ; 
I  se  fele  her  lossyt  the  suet^ 
The  flour  of  all  North  Irland. 

Ibid.,  zvi.  232,  MS. 

The  valyoand  Hectour  loist  the  stotte 

On  Achilles  spere. 

Doug,  VirgU,  16,  13 

Both  Junius  and  Rudd.  view  this  as  an  adj.,  signify- 
ing Mweet^  and  think  that  the  term  life  must  be  sup- 
plied. Sibb.  has  justly  rendered  Bictte,  life  ;  referring 
to  A.  -S.  Mwaty  sanguis. 

This  is  a  Gothic  idiom.  We  learn  from  Ihre,  that 
Su.-G.  twett  properly  denotes  humour,  moisture,  but 
that  the  term  has  been  restricted  by  use  to  two  princi- 
pal humours  of  the  body.  It  not  only  signifies  gictat, 
out  also  hlootL  The  latter  sense,  he  says,  anciently 
prevailed  throughout  the  ^orth.  In  this  sense  it  in 
stiU  used  in  Upland ;  as  is  aueii  in  Iceland. 
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•  To  SUFFER,  V.  n.    To  delay* 

It  b  Mid  of  Wallace,  after  he  received  an  invitation, 
wliile  in  France,  to  retam  to  hia  ooontry,  and  take  the 


The  wjri  he  gat.  hot  yeit  ntftr  he  wald. 
For  net  fakhaia  that  part  hym  dyd  off  aid. 
MekUl  dolour  it  did  him  in  his  mjiid. 
Off  thar  m ysfayr,  for  trew  be  was  and  kynd. 
He  thocht  to  tak  amendis  off  that  wraog ; 
He  anmerai  noeht,  hot  in  his  wer  furth  rane. 

WmUaee,  x,  1057,  Ua 

A  F^.  idiom ;  8e  tonfr-irde^  to  forhear  the  doing  of. 
The  V.  1%ole  it  naed  in  a  aimilar  aenae,  q.  y. 

Suffer,  adj.    Patient  in  bearing  injurious 
treatment. 

Syne  he  gart  lonss  him  off  thai  handis  new, 
Aad  laid,  he  was  haith  »ufer,  wyss  and  trew. 

WaUaee,  n.  481,  US. 

It  if  changed  to  sober.  Edit.  1648. 

SUFFISANCE,  *.    Sufficiency ;  Fr. 

Qubat  hare  T  gUt  to  Ikille 

My  freilome  in  this  warld,  and  my  plesance, 
Ben  every  wight  has  thereof  sujisance  t 

KiM^t  QNaiV,  iL  7. 

[SuFHSAND,  SUFFICYAND,  part.  pr.     Suffi- 
cient, Barbour,  L  368.] 

SUFFRAGE,  Sufferaoe,  s.    A  prayer  for 
the  dead.    It  is  more  generally  used  in  the 

*'Onre  aouerane  lord — having — ^pervait  and  con- 
■idderit  the  charter — ^grantit — to  the  pair  memberis  of 
Jeana  Christ — resident  within  the  bnrgh  of  Perth,  off 
—all  and  aindrie  annnelrentis,  &c.,  to  quliatsuineair 
kirk,  ehappell,  college,  alter,  monasterie,  prebendtirie, 
place,  or  benefice  without  the  aaid  hurj^h,  for  quhat- 
imeoir  cans  or  occasioon,  and  apecialbe  for  celebra- 
tioon  of  0nffagi8  .'—he*  ratifijt,"  &c.  Acta  Ja.  VL, 
109^  Ed.  1814,  p.  581. 

''The  aaid  diaplain,  every  year,  once  in  the  year, 
lor  the  aaid  Michael  and  Jonet,  aall  make  n{frage$, 
which  ia,  /  am  pletued,  and  direct  fne,  O  Lord,  with 
mm  Mea$  tf  Rett,  being  noted,  he  doihed  me;  with 
two  wax  candlea  bnming  on  the  altar.  To  the 
whilk  n^fnuffs  and  mesa,  he  ahall  cause  rine  the. 
Chappdl  bell  the  apace  of  ane  quarter  of  ane  hour, 
and  tnat  all  the  foresaid  poor,  ana  others  that  shall  be 
thereintill,  ahall  be  present  at  the  foresaid  mess  with 
their  habitea,  requesting  all  these  that  shall  come  in  to 
hear  the  said  mesa- to  pray  for  the  aaid  aoula."  A. 
IMS,  Bine  BUmket,  p.  40. 

This  term  occurs  in  a  atill  more  singular  connexion, 
la  the  Petition  of  the  Suigeons  and  Barbers  of  Edin- 
h«i|^  (who  then  formed  one  corporation)  to  the  Lord 
Provost  and  Council.  As  they  ask  that  a  aubject  may 
be  given  to  them  annually  for  dissection,  the^  bind 
themselves  to  a  apecies  of  service,  from  which,  in  this 
form  at  least,  as  good  Protestants,  they  must  find 
themselves  now  happily  relieved. 

— *'  That  we  may  naue  anea  in  the  ^ear  ane  oondem- 
pait  man  after  he  be  dead,  to  maik  Anatamia  of, 
wherthiew  we  mar  haue  experience  ilk  ane  to  instruct 
otheiB,  and  we  Mali  do  eiferage/or  the  oaul,"  A. 
Ifi05,  Blue  Blanket,  p.  65. 

L.  &  tuffragia,  orationes,  quibus  Dei  Sanctorum 
mfraguL,  sen  auxilia  imploramns. — Appellantur  etiam 
prationes,  quae  pro  defunctis  dicuntur,  quod  pro  iis 
Sanctorum  sufragia  invooentur.  Donentur — 15  librae 
annuae  pro  Missis,  St^fragiis,  et  obitibus  habendis, — 

fro  animabus  dictorum  Ducis,  Comitis,  &c.     Chart, 
[enr.  Reg.  AngL,  A.  1457,  Du  Cange.     Su/raiges, 
prieret  poor  le  morta ;  Roquefort. 


SUFRON,  «.     Sufferance,  forbearance. 

Thy  cud,  thy  claithis,  thv  coiiit,  curaiii  nocht  of  th^, 
Bot  of  the  frutt  of  the  enl,  an«l  God's  eufron. 

MoulaU,  iil.  27. 

From  Fr.  aof{/r-ir,  to  suffer,  to  forbear. 

SUGARALLIE,  s.  The  vulgar  name  for 
sugar  of  liquorice,  S. 

To  SUGG,  r.  n.  To  move  heavily,  as  a 
corpulent  person  docs  ;  to  move  somewhat 
in  a  rocking  manner,  S. ;  [shug^  Clydes.] 

The  same  with  O.  E.  Swagge.    "  I  eicagge,  as  a  fatte 

fsrson'a  belly  ewaggetii  as  he  goth  :    Je  OMouage" 
alsffr.,  B.  iil.,  F.  3S0,  b.    Perhaps  this  O.  Fr.  v.  by 
which  Swagge  is  rendered,  has  a  Goth,  origin. 

SUGGAN,  8.  *<  A  thick  coverlet  f  Gall. 
Enc. 

SUGGIE,  adj.  <•  Moist  tuggit  Ian',  wet 
land  ;••  Gall.  Enc.     [V.  Suck.] 

C.  B.  *ug,  juice,  sap,  eiug-aw,  to  imbibe,  to  fill  with 
juice  ;  Isl.  eoegg-r,  humidus.  E.  Soak  claims  a  common 
origin. 

SUGGIE,  8.    1.  A  young  sow,  S.B. 

2.  A  person  who  is  fat,  S.B. 

A.-S.  euga,  Su.-G.  tngga,  denote  a  aow,  but  one 
that  has  had  piga. 

To  SUGGYRE,  v.  a.    To  suggest. 

**  The  waies  of  the  deuill  that  he  wggyrea  to  false 
teachers  to  deceiuo  men  by  are  infinite."  RoUock  on 
2  Thea.,  p.  52. 

Lat.  ougger-ere,  Fr.  sugger-er,  id. 

SUGH,  t.  A  rustling  or  whistling  sound. 
V.  SouOH,  s. 

SUILYE,  SuLY£,  8.  The  same  with  Suli/e, 
soil. 

^'*And  alss  apoun  the  postponing— to  by  fiftj  a 
marksworth  of  land  liand  in  competent  place  and  gude 
•uilye,"    Act  Dom.  Cone,  A.  1488,  p.  Il2. 

**  Ground  and  eulye  of  the  samyn  lands.'*  Acts  Ja. 
m.,  V.  II.,  p.  161. 

To  SUIT,  V.  a.  Properly,  to  sue  for ;  a  juri- 
dical term ;  used  also,  as  signifying,  to  per- 
sist in  soliciting. 

"  Hast  thou  this  stren^^th  giuen  thee  to  perseuere  in 
Muiting  any  thing?  thou  may  be  assured  he  heareth." 
Bnice*s  Eleven  Serm.    V.  7»  a.    V.  Soyt. 

SUITAR  of  Court.      V.  SOYTOUR. 

SUITH,  adj.  Credible,  honest,  worthy  of 
belief. 

For  I  half  aft  hard  euith  men  say, — 
That  Fortune  helps  the  hardy  ay. 

Cheme  ami  Sloe,  at  27. 

A.-S.  eoth,  true ;  Chaucer,  id.  wihe,  R.  Glono.  V. 
SoiTH. 

SUKERT,  adj.  Sweet,  sugared;  used  me- 
taph.  for  fondled,  caressed. 

Birdis — ^flk  veir,  with  new  joy,  joyis  ane  maik  ;— 
And  lattis  tnalr  sukeH  fevna  flie  (juhair  thai  pleis. 

Dunbar,  AiaUland  Poant,  p.  47. 
V.  SUCORE. 
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[SuKKRAnuRDy  s.     A  term  of  endearment 
applied  to  a  child.  Shell.] 

[SUKKEN|  par^  pa.    Sunk,  snnken,  Sheth] 

SUKUDRY,  8.    V.  SucKUDRY. 

[SUL,  «•      1.  The  sun,  the  heat  or  influence 
of  the  sun,  Shet).     Goth.^  Su.-G.y  Lat.  soL 

2.  The  basking  shark,  Squalua  tnaximus^  ibid.] 

[SULD,  preL     ShouId|  Barbour,  i.  3.     V. 
Sal.] 

SULDE ART,  t.    Soldier ;  Fr.  souldart. 

*'  Repetit  the  notorietie  of  the  deid,  the  dopositiones, 
Tiz.,  P»trik  Stewart,  Alexander  Gaithrie  tuldeari, 
Willianie  Broune  also  $uldeart"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VI., 
1581,  Ed.  1814,  p.  207.    V.  Suddabde. 

To  SULE,  V.  a.     To  soil,  to  suly.    V.  Sud- 

DIL. 

SuiiLiOE,  SuLYE,  SoiLYiE,  8.     Soil,  ground, 
country ;  Lat.  solium.    V.  Suilye. 

**So  the  earth,  dirt,  and  suUige,  oonreyed  by  the 
water,  muet  have  remained  among  the  fallen  wood, 
and  rach  a  stacnation  is  the  very  mother  of  moss.** 
Maxwell'i  Sel.  Trans.,  p.  85. 

Thta-has  been  evidently  borrowed  from  the  Fr.  . 
"Solage,  aoyle,  or  good  ground  ;*'  Cotgr. 

The  sulue  spred  bir  brade  bosom  on  brede. 

Douff,  VirgU,  Prol  400.  24. 
SuUye,  Ibid.,  360,  51. 

*'6if  any  beast,  horse,  oxe,  or  kow,  or  other  cattell 
be  founden  within  the  lordship,  and  the  JoiVyie  of  any 
man,"  Jba    Baron  Conrts,  c.  85,  s.  1. 

SULE,  8.    A  ring  with  a  swivel^  S.  B. 

Seren.  derives  the  E.  word  from  Isl.  twe\f,  volva, 
instmmentam  quo  aliquid  cireumrotatur ;  nctifi-a^ 
Tolntare.  Su.-(l.  sof/ia,  however,  denotes  a  ring  into 
which  a  thong  is  out ;  Isl.  sylgia,  which,  because  of  its 
rotundity,  O.  Anar.  derives  from  sole,  the  sun ;  others 
from  Fenn.  tul-iai,  to  close. 

SULE,   8.      [Prob.   an  eri*at.   for   Scule,  a 
school.] 

I  sail  degrad  th4  graceless  of  thv  greis. 
Scald  thee  for  skom,  and  scor  thee  sf  thy  iuU, 

Kennedy,  Evergreen,  iL  88,  st.  19. 

This,  I  apprehend,  should  be  scule,  as  in  Edit  1508. 

ScaUe  the  for  icorae,  and  schere  the  sf  thy  scule. 

q.,  delete  thy  name  from  the  list  of  thy  school.  This 
corresponds  with  the  preceding  idea,  of  stripping  him 
of  his  literary  degrees, 

SULFITCH,  adj.      Suffocating;  applied  to 
smell,  Ang. ;  corr.,  perhaps,  from  sulphurous. 

To  SULK  t^    To  be  in  a  sullen  humour. 

Oar  sdmirall,  though  tide  and  wind  say  nay, 
He'll  row  and  work,  and  sulk  it  all  the  way. 

E,  Argyle,  La\o*s  Afemorialls,  p.  218. 

This  evidently  refers  to  James  Duke  of  York.  We 
sometimes  use  the  term  sulks,  in  the  sulks,  S.  in  the 
same  sense. 

SULLIGE,  8.    Soil.     [V.  under  Sule,  v.] 


[SUIiP,  8.    A  wet  state  of  inMund,  a  marsh, 
Shctl.] 

[To  SuLP,  V.  a.     To  bring  cut  grass  from  a 
swampy  meadow,  ibid.] 

[SULYE,  8.    Soil.     V.  under  Sule,  v.] 

SULYE  ART,  adj.     Clear,  bright,  glittering. 

And  Insty  Flora  did  hir  blomcs  spredo 
Under  the  fete  of  Phebus  sulurart  stede. 

Doitg,  VirgU,  ProL  400, 14. 

Ir.  soilier,  splendens,  rutilus ;  soiUerachd,  splendor, 
fulgor. 

SUM.  A  termination  of  adjectives, frequently 
occurring  in  S.;  it  is  used  in  three  senses. 

1.  It  denotes  conjunction ;  as, //ir«^«u/n,  three 
together,  [or  in  all,  altogether.] 

'*It  is  nocht  possibil  to  gar  threnum  keip  consel, 
and  specials  in  cansis  of  trason."    Compl.  S.,  p.  205. 

"There  were  three  of  them  set  upon  him, — I 
brought  the  ivHuome— hut  wha  was  the  tnird?"  Guy 
Biannering,  iii.  209,  800. 

The  twasotne  sat  curmnd  thegither,  kc 

A.  ScotVs  Poems,  p.  48. 

This  signifies  "two  in  oompKany.*' 

It  is  also  used  in  this  sense  in  Lauarks.,  and  carried 
on  through  all  the  numbers  ;  as,  twasum,  saxsum^  ien» 
sum,  twentysum,  ihrtUisum,  fortisum,  hufidersum.  Isl. 
saman,  simnl,  un4  collectio,  has  precisely  the  same 
sense. 

Thresum  occurs  in  the  same  sense  in  7*he  Bruce 


-Jamys  of  Dowglas,  at  the  last, 


Fand  a  litill  sonkyn  bate, 

And  to  the  land  it  drew  fut  hate. 

Bot  it  sa  litill  wes,  that  it 

Mycht  our  the  wattir  bot  thresum  flyt 

Barbour,  ^\.  420,  VB, 

He  also  uses  twctsum  and  fyvesum  in  a  similar  sig- 
nification. 

That  wes  in  an  ewill  plass. 

That  sa  strayt  sDd  sa  narow  was, 
That  twasum  samvn  mvcht  nocht  rid 
In  sum  place  off  the  hiflis  sid. 

Barbour,  z.  19,  MSl 

Samyn  here  is  redundant ;  the  idea  being  conveyed 
by  the  termination  of  the  preceding  word. 

Dr.  Leyden,  in  his  Gl.,  refers  to  Su.<^.  sai^ja  and 
sania  (Leff.  saem-ia,  saem-a)  consentire.  *' Hence,"  he 
adds,  *'  the  termination  sain  expresses  union  or  agree* 
ment ;  as  hedersam,  consistent  with  honesty ;  xcarsam, 
consistent  with  prudence ;  fraendsaemia.  Jus  consan- 
guinitatis,'  magsaemia,  jus  affinitatis."  Su.-G.  Jam, 
whence  saem-ia,  saent'^,  signifies,  plurinm  unitas. 

Twasum  is  used  Caithn.  for  two  acting  together. 
Thus,  a  sick-  person  is  said  to  be  lifted  by  ticasum, 
Threesum,  gcnerallv  through  S.,  denotes  the  union  of 
three,  in  a  particular  kind  of  dance,  called  a  Uireesum 
reel, 

2.  It  signifies  similitude,  S. 

This  is  the  proper  idea,  when  it  seems  to  be  used,  in 
a  general  way,  as  denoting  quality.  It  is  commonly 
attixed  toa  «.,  and  forms  an  culL,  expressing  a  property 
analogous  to  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  s.  ;  as.  In/sum, 
amiable,  hatrttum,  cheerful,  winsum,  id.  jucundus, 
gaudio  similis. 

Su.-G.  sam,  mentioned  above,  also  ^  be.irs  this 
sense.  Ihre  renders  /ridsum,  pacifico  similis.«  Som 
is  used  in  the  same  way.  Thus  also,  according  to 
Wachter,  sam  occurs  in  Germ. 

Wachter  has  observed  that  lieh  is  synon.  with  sam  ; 
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m^  friedmm  and  /riedlieh^  Qsed  ia  the  acnw  oi  paeijk  ; 
Pirolae.  sect.  6.  ta  to.  This  is  confinned  by  our  use 
ol  hauUnm  and  hairtUe^  as  conveyiDg  the  Tery  same 


8.  In  8ome  degree^  [somewhat,  rathcr]|  S* 

Both  Hire  and  Wachter  view  A.-S.  turn,  as  perfectly 
^yiMMi.  with  Sa.-0.  and  Oerm.  aam.  Now,  Lve  o&> 
•enret  that  the  term  sum,  in  certain  A.-S.  words,  has 
Hs  origin  from  the  pronoun  sum,  aliquid,  aliquantum. 
Tliero  are  indeed  various  words,  both  in  A.-S.  and  S., 
m  which  it  seems  most  naturally  to  bear  this  significa- 
lioa;  as  A. -8.  iang^wum^  diutumus  aliquantum,  long 
m  some  degree,  S.  id. ;  /owsum,  applied  to  thin^  that 
un  nore/ic//  than  what  is  necessary ;  as  to  a  piece  of 
drsss  that  has  rather  a  clumsy  appearance,  from  its 
being  made  too  Urge. 

SUM.   As  an  adj.j  some ;  used  distributiveh% 
denoting  first  the  one,  then  the  other. 

''Belwiz  Clid  and  Lennox  lyis  the  baronio  of 
Bsnfrew,  in  the  quhilk  ar  twa  lochis,  namyt  Quhyn- 
aooth  and  Lebotn,  mm.  xx.  and  sum,  xii.  rovlis  of 
IsBth."  B«Ilend.  Descr.  Alb.  o.  7.  Vnus  and  aUer 
are  the  correspondent  terms  used  by  Boece. 

This  IS  an  A.-S.  idiom.  jS^irm  waes  be$eoren  prtonU^ 
mm  watM  latwedt ;  Hie  erat  attonsus  clericus,  Ule  erat 
laieaa  ;  Bede  ap.  Lye.  Moes-6.  turns  and  «Mfiia  also 
•isiiify  wuM,  a,  mm.  V.  Hickes  Gramm.  A.-S.  and 
ltoca.-0.  p.  36. 

S.  As  an  adv^  in  some  degree;  as,  **That 

E'n's  ram  muckle,''  Le.|  somewhat  large, 
.  B.    V.  Some. 

SUMDELL,    SUMDEILL,     SUMDELE,    (zdv.       1. 

Somewhat,  in  some  degree. 

And  he.  that  hard  sa  snddanly 
Sic  Doyis,  tamdele  aflnyit  was. 

&niotM%  vL  S21.  Uai 

S.  Used  as  respecting  quantity  or  number. 

Bot  thai  the  chanaell  sturdely 
Held,  and  thaim  defendyt  wele. 
Till  off  thair  men  war  sUyne  $wmddL 

Bttr6owr,y.3SS,Ma. 
Ik  oeenn  in  sense  1,  O.K 

OsriBsns  was  tho  mnndel  wroth,  ys'axe  on  hey  he  drew. 

JL  OUmc,  p.  17. 
Bat  she  wss  tumdele  deaf,  and  that  was  skatth. 

Ckametr,  ProL  W.  Bathtt  T. 

A.-8L  SMR  iloefe,  aliqna  parte,  partim. 


[ScJMKTK.     Of  some  kind,  Barbour,  x.  519. 

V.  Al^KYN,  NaKTN.] 

SUMPAIRT,  adv.    Somewhat. 

"As  to  my  anin  ansueris,  albeit  I  hane  retcnit  the 
Mbttanoe  of  thame,  yit  findand  greitar  commoditie  of 
boikes  heir  nor  in  Scotland,  I  haue  wmpairt  amplifeit 
and  enlargeit  thame,  to  accommodat  my  self  to  the 
eapaeitie  «  the  mid  |>cople,  qnha  could  not  be  abil  to 
comprehend  sna  vechtie  materis  in  sua  feu  vordis,  as  I 
▼as  oonstraini  t  to  vse  in  my  conference.  **  Nicol  Bume's 
DispoUtion,  To  the  Christ.  Reidar. 

SlDILEYRy  #•     An  officer  who  had  charge 
of  the  royal  household  stuff. 

** William  Orysse  $umieifr  to  our  souerane  lord  ft 
hdi^the  king  ft  quenis  maiesteis."  Aberd.  Res.  A. 
1665. 

Colgr.  renders  Fr.  tommeiller,  a  butler.  But  it 
to  denote  an  officer  who  had  the  charge  of  the 


royal  househnld'Stuflf ;  L.B.  Summularins.  Du  Cange 
expl.  Somarii  as  signifying  butlcni ;  but  remarks  that 
there  were  diflfercnt  officers  who  bore  this  name. 
Occurrunt  varii  Mummnlaru,  nempe  tummularii  map- 
paruni,  scancionariae,  camerae  denariorum,  fruutuarior- 
nm,  Capellae,  ftc.  He  aUo  mentions  the  SumelariwM 
coquinae ;  referring  to  tho  Lib.  Niger  Scaccarii ;  and 
the  Sornalerius,  who  had  charge  of  the  burden  of  the 
pack'horse. 

SUMMER,  aJj,     Summary ;  Fr.  sommaire. 

— "  (trantis  full  power — to  consult,  conclude,  and 
put  in  wreatc  [writing]  all  sick  goo<l  ordoure,  &c.  qnhair- 
oy  g()0<le  and  aummer  justice  may  be  done — to  all  his 
hienes  liegis  without  long  delayes  and  extraordiucr  ex- 
penssis."    AcU  Ja.  VL,  1617,  Ed.  1814,  p.  530. 

[SUMMER,  s.  The  principal  beam  in  a 
wooden  building,  Barbour,  xvii.  696.] 

SUMMER,  SwMMER,  9.    A  sumptcr  horse. 

And  noclit  for  thi  all  that  thai  wer 
Come  Weill  out  our  it,  hale  nnd  fer  ; 
And  tyni  bot  litill  off  thair  ger, 
Bot  giff  it  war  ony  summer. 
That  in  the  moss  wm  left  Hand. 

Barbour,  zix.  746,  MS. 
O.  Flandr.  Fr.  aommier,  id. 

That  the  term  properly  denoted  a  beast  of  bunlen, 
appears  from  the  signification  of  the  synon.  wmmier, 
in  Old  Flemish,  jomentum  clitellarium,  sarcinarium ; 
Kilian.  Abo,  Teut.  som-bftste,  id.  som-pe^nl,  equus 
ditellarius.  Theorigin  is  Jommtf,  onus,  sarcina.  A.-S. 
team,  §eom,  id.  whence  aem-an,  sym^an^  onerare.  V. 
Sowxi,  s.  2. 

To  SUMMER,  t?.  a.  To^  feed  cattle,  &c., 
during  summer,  S. 

*'  It  occurs  very  seldom  that  cattle  are  fed  on  the 
■ame  ground  for  twelve  successive  months,  or  summer" 
ed  where  they  have  been  wintered."  Agr.  Surv.  Dun- 
bart.,  p.  211.    V.  Simmer. 

SUMMER-BLINK,  Simmer-Blink,  s.  A 
transient  gleam  of  sunshine,  S. ;  used  also 
metaph. 

'*  Yet  I  am  in  this  hot  summer-blint,  with  the  tear 
in  my  eye.*'   Rutherford's  Lett.  P.  i.  ep.  86.  V.  Blekk. 

Su3imer-Cauts,  Summer-Couts,  SiM3IER- 
CouTS,  t.pL  1.  The  name  given  to  the 
exhalations  seen  to  ascend  from  the  ground 
in  a  warm  day,  S.B.     Landtide^  synon.  B. 

And  she  is  like  to  sconfice  wi'  the  heat : 
mie  summer-touts  were  tremblins  here  and  there. 

Rosfs  HeUnore,  p.  27. 

-^—  Het,  het  was  the  day, 

The  siTUMer-couis  were  danciug  brae  frae  brae. 

Ibid,  p.  87. 

In  second  Edit.  1788,  it  is  also  summer-cauts,  p.  28, 
and  summer-cauls,  in  the  first  Edit,  A.  1768,  p.  21  and 
82.  But  in  Edit,  second  and  third,  cauU  or  couU  alone 
occurs.  We  must  then  view  cauls  as  an  trrai,  in  the 
first  edition  ;  especially  as  I  have  before  me  the  second, 
corrected  for  tne  press  in  the  autograph  of  the  late 
learned  Dr.  Bcattie  of  Aberdeen  (who  was  the  early 
friend  of  Ross) ;  and  he  has  given  no  intimation  that 
€Ouis  is  not  the  proper  sound.    V.  Ouder. 

2.  Tlio  gnats  which  dance  in  clusters  on  a 
summer  evening,  Lanarks.;  pron.  simmer^ 
eouts. 
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8.  In  iing.  A  lively  little  young  fellow,  synoii. 
with  E.  Griff:  **IIe's  a  perfect  simmer  cout^ 
Lanarks. 

Perhaps  q.  mtmnur-coHs,  in  allasion  to  the  nndal- 
atiDfr  motion  of  these  vapours,  which  may  have  been 
thonght  to  resemble  the  frisking  of  youn^  horses. 
These  are  called  king^a  wfother.  Loth.  lo  the  South 
of  S.  it  is  pron.  king*$  toetKers  ;  and  it  has  been  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  the  gay  and  unsteadjr  motion  of 
weddtf^  analogous  to  the  other  desij;nation  of  routs, 

[Su3IMER-Cloks,  «.  pL  The  sunbeams 
dancing  in  the  atmosphere  during  a  fine 
summer  day,  Shetl.] 

Summer-Flaws,  #.  pL  Used  as  synon.  with 
Summer-couts^  Angus. 

Summer-Growth,  #.  V.  Sea-growth. 

Su3IMER-Haar,  f.  A  slight  breeze  from  the 
east,  which  often  rises  after  the  sun  has 
passed  the  meridian.  It  receives*  this  name 
from  the  fishers  of  Newhaven,  though  not 
accompanied  with  any  fog. 

Summer-Sob,  s.    A  summer-stonn,  Ang. 

— —  Yon  summeT'jiob  is  out ; 

This  night  bodes  well,  spy,  'oman,  round  aboat, 

The  mom  will  better  prove. 

Rou**  HeUnort,  p.  7S. 

In  Aberd.  the  term  is  used  to  denote  frequent  sb'ght 
rains  in  summer,  commonly  in  May. 

GaeL  sio6-am,  to  blow  ;  tiobun,  drift,  blast. 

Perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  nebbing  of  a  child  in  bad 
humour,  who  is  soon  pacified  ;  or  allied  to  Teut.  woff* 
<R,  flare. 

Su3iMER-TREEy  #.  Apparently,  a  maypole. 
V.  Skafrie. 

SUMMYN,  ar/y.     Some. 

AU  and  mimmyn,  all  and  every  one. 

Or  list  appmfe  tbay  pepill  all  and  8ummyn 
To  giddir  mrddill,  or  jone  in  lyig  or  band. 

Doug,  VirgU,  103,  35. 

A.-S.  tumne  signifies,  aliquot.  It  is  properly  the 
accus.  of  SMfn,  sliquis.  Sumon  is  also  used  as  the 
ablat.  pL 

SUMP,  8.    A  sudden  and  heavy  fall  of  rain^ 

S.  A. ;  synon.  Plump. 

*'  Aye !  aye !  we  shall  have  a  thick  and  heavy  hoar 
frost,  or  a  sounding  ifump  o'  rain,  I  wotnae  whilk." 
Blackw.  Mag.,  Nov.  1820,  p.  146. 

Of  ihnmler  July  speaks,  and  tumps  of  rain  ; 
And  August  winds  uproot  the  growing  grain. 

Ibid.,  Jan.  1821.  p.  428. 

■*^Mnijp,  a  great  fall  of  rain  ;"  Gall.  Enc. 
Can  this  be  viewed  as  allied  to  Su.-G.  sump,  pains,  a 
marsh,  E.  swamp  f 

SuBiPEDy  part.  adj.     Wet,  drenched. 

But  now  with  the  dead  I  must  Iny  down  my  head, 
On  this  bluid  swnped  field— Waterloo. 

OalL  Eneyd.,  p.  442. 

SUMP,  8.    The  pit  of  a  mine. 

*' A  shaft,  or  sump,  as  the  miners  term  it,  was  made, 
to  the  depth  of  several  fathoms,  immediately  below 
the  bottom  of  the  waste,  from  whence  the  rich  mass  of 


.  ore,  above-ment{one<l,  had  been  taken,  and  a  drift  car- 
ried on,  in  the  direction  of  the  silver  vein,  upon  that 
leveL"    P.  Alva,  Stirl.  SUtUt.  Ace.  zviii.  142. 

[SUMPAIRT,  adv.    V.  under  Sum,  adj.'\ 

SUMPII,  8.     1.  A  blockhead,  a  soft,  blunt 
fellow,  S. 

"Better  thole  a  gruniph  than  a  sumphj*     Ramsay's 
&  Prov.,  p.  20. 

The  fioish'd  mind,  in  all  its  movements  bright, 
Sanreys  the  self-made  swnph  in  proi>er  light. 
Allows  for  native  weakncHH,  but  diiMiaiuH 
Him  who  the  character  with  labour  gains. 

Ramsay's  Poems,  L  847. 

[2.  A  sour,  sulky  fellow,  Clydes.] 

Osllander  derives  this  from  Su.-O.  stamm,  balbutiena 
stuttering ;  MS.  Notes  on  Ihrc,  (in  vo). 

Perhaps  it  is  rather  allied  to  Germ,  sumj/.  Teat. 
sompe^  a  marsh ;  or  Su.-G.  swamp,  a  spunge,  also^ 
a  mushroom,  q.  fungosus  homo  ;  as,  afozy  chield,  S.B. 
Ihre,  vo.  Swamp,  relera  to  Or.  ffoft^s,  spungy.  Tent. 
sompe  is  sceptrum  morionis.  It  may  be  observed, 
however,  that  if  we  suppose  m  to  have  been  inserted. 
the  word  would  be  literally  analogous  to  Teut.  snJT-en, 
delirare,  desipere,  halluciuari ;  naf,  dclirus.  Thus 
there  wiNild  be  no  occasion  for  having  recourse  to  a 
ive  origin. 


Td  SuMPH,  r.  71.  1.  To  dote,  to  be  in  a  state 
of  stupor. 

I  will  affirm  they're  skant  of  wit. 
Who  in  a  supream  court  like  that, 
WiU  sumpk  and  vote  they  wot  not  what. 

CUlands  Poems,  p.  US. 

[2.  To  go  about  in  a  sulky  humour,  Clydes.] 

[SuMPHiN.  1.  As  an  adj,^  sulky,  grumbling, 
ibid.,  Banffs. 

2.  As  a  «.,  the  act  of  sulking  or  grumbling, 
ibid.] 

SuMPHisn,  adj.  Stupid,  blockish,  S.;  [sulky, 
Clydes.] 

The  sumpkish  mob,  of  penetration  shawl, 
Mav  gape  and  ferly  at  your  cunning  saul. 
And  malca  ye  fancy  that  there  is  desert 
In  thus  employing  a'  your  sneaking  art. 

Ramsay's  Poems,  I  349. 

SUMPHION,  «.  **A  musical  instrument; 
same  perhaps  with  O.  En^l.  symphonie^ 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  tabour 
or  drum  (*  01.  Sibb. 

SUNDAY'S  CLAISE.  Dress  for  going  to 
church  in,  S.  corresponding  to  Su.-Q. 
kyrkioklaedhej  i.e.,  kirk-claise. 

Here  country  John  in  bannet  blue. 
An*  eke  his  Sunday's  Claes  on. — 

Fergusson*s  Poems,  IL  2A. 

[Sunday  Sark.  Among  the  poorest  classes 
it  means  a  clean  shirt ;  but  among  the  more 

firovidenty  a  shirt  of  finer  texture  reser\*ed 
or  Sabbath  wear,  Ayrs. 

Ill  get  my  Sunday  sark  on. 

Bums,  Holy  Fair^  %,  C] 
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SUN-DOWN,  #.    Sunset,  Soutli  of  S. 

— ^*  And  ntting  there  birling — wi'  a  scaflf  and  raff  o 
the  water-aide^  till  Mm-doton,  and  then  coming  hame 
and  eiying  for  ale,  as  if  yo  were  maister  and  mair.*' 
Talea  of  ny  Landlord,  ii.  114. 

This  wora  is  used  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

"Dayl^tt  do  but  hear  the  sillv  child !— Tia  but 
Just  ftf jMlMm."    Lionel  Lincoln,  i.  41. 

SUN-Fisil,  9.  The  basking  sIiarL,  S.  Squalus 
maximns,  Linn.    V.  Sail-fisii. 

SuKNT-SiDE.  Laiid  having  a  southern  ex- 
posure, S.    y.  SoxiE  Half. 

This  phrase  is  still  very  common  in  Liw-deeda.  In 
the  Lat.  of  oar  writs  it  is  denominated,  Pars  soiarh, 

[SuN-SiTTEX,  adj.  Applied  to  eggs  injured 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  Shetl.] 

[SUNE,  adv.     Soon,  S.     A.-S.  sona^  id.] 

To  SUNGLE  Lint,  v.  a.  To  separate  flax 
fiom  the  core ;  the  pron.  of  Swingle,  S.  B. 

^Lint  was  beaten  wi*  the  mell. 
And  ilkaae  sungled  to  theniselL 

Piptr  of  Peebles,  p.  «. 
V.  SWKOLB. 

[SUNIE,  8.    A  term  of  reproach,  Shetl.]  • 

SUNK,  «•  A  seat  of  turf,  Ross,  Helcnore, 
p.  141. 

[Sukk-Dtke,  #•  A  dyke  built  of  stone  or 
aods  on  the  one  side,  and  built  with  earth 
on  the  other,  Banffs.] 

SuNK-PoCKS,  $,  pi.  The  bags  tied  to  the 
Sunk»  or  Sods  on  the  back  of  a  tinker's 
ass,  in  which  the  goods,  ^^SS^S^*  ^^^ 
children  are  carried,  S.    V.  Sonk,  «. 

SuMKiE,  8.  **A  low  stool;"  Gl.  Antiq., 
South  of  S. ;  a  dimin.  from  Sunk. 

"llony  a  day  hae  I  wroneht  my  stocking,  and  sat 
on  m^  simHe  under  that  sau^."    Gny  Mann.,  ii.  18. 

It  is  frequently  lued  to  denote  snch  a  stool  as  a 
daixy-maid  uses  when  milking  her  cows. 

It  seems  originally  to  have  signified  a  seat  of  turf  or 
straw.    V.  Soscx. 

SuNXS,  8.  pL  A  sort  of  saddle  made  of 
clothy  and  stuffed  with  straw,  on  which  two 
persons  can  sit  at  once;   synon.  Sods^  S. 

V.  SODDIS. 

It  may  be  added  that  A.  Bor.  sunk  has  the  same 
neaning ;  *'a  canTas  pack-saddle  staffed  with  straw  ;" 
OL  Grose. 

SUNKAN,  pari.  adj.  "Sullen,  sour,  ill- 
natured ;  **  Gl.  Pickcn.  This  seems  merely 
Sunken,  the  old  participle  of  the  v.  to  Sink^ 
q.  dejected  in  spirit. 

SUNKET,  8.    A  lazy  person,  Roxb.,  S. 

A.-S.  swemg,  desidiosus,  from  swene-an,  fatigare, 
noeMced,  ntencte,  fatigatus. 


SUNKETS,  #.  pi.    Pn>vision  of  whatever 
kind;  a  term  used  indefinitely,  S. 

Lay  sunhets  up  for  a  sair  leg. 

RcuMafs  Poems,  I  29S. 
It  is  often  applied  to  food. 


He  was  weel  Itkit  by  ilka  bo<1^. 


And  they  gae  him  sunkets  to  rak  his  wame. 

JamiesoH*s  Popular  Ball.,  L  SOL 

We  are  told  of  an  £ngli;ih  gentleman  who,  hungry 
and  weary,  alighted  in  the  evening  at  some  jpctty  mn 
in  the  South  of  S.,  the  appearance  of  which  had  no 
ffreat  promise.  "Good  woman,"  said  he  to  the  land* 
Udy,  "can  I  have  any  thing  for  my  horse?"  "On 
aye,'*  she  repUed,  *'  he*U  get  sunkctn.**  Although  he 
did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  term,  he  natur- 
ally enough  concluded  that  this  must  be  the  food  com- 
monly given  to  horses  in  that  part  of  the  country.  In 
a  little,  urged  by  his  personal  want^,  he  proposed 
another  question  ;  *'  Good  woman,  can  I  haTe  any 
thing  for  myself?"  His  astonishment  may  well  be 
imagined,  when  he  received  the  very  same  answer: 
**0u  aye,  ye'se  get  sunhetsj* 

This  is  also  uaetl  in  the  singular. 

— "A  kindlie  night  for — earning  a  meltith  for  to- 
morrow's smnket,^ — **  Hame  he  never  came  without  a 
kind  kiss  and  sunhtt  for  me."  Black w.  Mag.,  May, 
1820,  158,  150. 

Supposed  to  be  a  corr.  of  E.  somewhat  ;  as,  ITAol 
skaXii  tfeitntait  You' II get  sunketd.  In  Suffolk,  suneale 
signifies  a  dainty,  Grose. 

SuNKET-TiME,  8.  Meal-time,  the  time  of 
taking  a  repast,  Dunifr. 

— "A  green  petticoat — cam  to  my  hand  at  snnhU* 
time  on  the  sunny-side  o'  a  thorn  bush."  Ibid.,  Dec., 
1820,  p.  321. 

To  SUN  YE,  V.  a.  To  care.   Sunye,  s.   Care. 

V.  SOXYIE. 

SUNYIE,  SuNZiE,  8.  An  excuse.  Ye  mak 
aye  eae  mony  tunyiee^  you  have  always  so 
many  excuses,  Roxb.  Evidently  an  abbre- 
viation of  the  old  law  term  Essonyie,  q.  v. 

To  SUOUFE,  V.  n.    To  slumber. 

Tlian  softlie  did  I  suovfe  and  sleep, 
Howbeid  my  bed  wes  hard. 

Buras  Pilgr.,  Watson's  CoU,,  Ii.  34. 

This  ia  the  same  with  sot{f,  q.  ▼. 

SUP,  8.  A  small  quantity  gf  any  liquid  or 
sorbite  substance;  as,  ^^ a  sup  water ;**  **a 
8up  porridge,**  &c.,  Abcrd.  V.  Soup,  #. 
sense  3. 

To  SUP,  V.  a.  To  take  such  food  as  broth  or 
porridge  with  a  spoon,  S. 

"They — dish  up  this  dung  of  hell,  and  set  it  as 
manna  before  such  as  they  would  make  disciples,  to  be 
supped  up  and  swallowed  down,"  &c.  Rutherford's 
Lett.  Postscript. 

The  term  occurs  in  a  S.  ProT.  which  emphatically 
expresses  the  danger  which  attends  sinful  compliances ; 

"He  would  need  a  lang  spoon  that  sups  wi*  the  deill." 

Su.-O.  sti/>-a,  sorbere,  sorbilisre.  Sw.  supanmat  is 
expressly  rendered  by  Widegren,  "spoon-meat." 
A. -8.  sup'on.  Tent,  suyp^n,  scep-en,  id.  * 
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To  SUPEREXPEXD,  v.  a.    To  overrun  in 

disbursement ;  or  to  run  in  arrears. 

— "Hia  hienes  thesaunuie  is  of  th«  aelf  becnm 
Tubill  to  diflcharce  tho  bunling  f^vhilk  presentlie  it 
Toderlyia,  qahairtlirow  not  onlie  ia  tho  aaid  office  in 
tho  yeirlio  comptia  thaimf  exceaaivdie  mperexpendit, 
bot  thair  maieatiea  aeniice  lyikyia  greitlie  hinderit," 
fta     Acta  Ja.  VI.,  159S,  Ed.  1814,  p.  180. 

To  SUPEREXPONE,  r.  a.  To  expend,  or 
lay  out,  over  and  above. 

"Anent  the— caoaa  penewit  be  Schir  Johno  Ra- 
thirfurde  of  Tarlane  knycht  agaiiia  the  aldermen, 
bftilyeia  k  commite  of  Abinlene,  tor  the  wrangwia  de- 
tention and  withhalding  fra  him  of  the  aoumc  of  fiftj 
merkia, — the  qahilk  aonme  he  tmperfxponit  mare  than 
the  commoune  gudia  of  the  aaid  tonne  extendit  to  the 
laat  yere,  quheoe  he  waa  alderman  of  the  aaid  tonne/* 
ftc.    Act.  Dom.  Cone,  A.  1491,  p.  230. 

Formed  from  Lat.  ntper,  and  txpQU-tre  naed  in  a 
literal  aenae,  not  warranted  by  claaaical  authority. . 

SUPERFLEW,  adj.  Superfluous  ;  Fr.  <ii. 
perfluj  -M^,  id. 

**  To  the  fyne  that  na  man  of  hia  realme,  be  occaaion 
of  aleuth,  aall  vae  reiffia  on  the  cnntre,  he  aend  aU 
tuperfleiv  pepyl  to  be  wageonria  to  the  Brytoaia." 
Bellend.  Cron.,  Fol.  63,  b. 

•SUPERINTENDENT,  ».  An  office- 
bearer  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  who,  for 
some  time  after  the  Refonnation,  when 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  fixed  pastors,  was 
appointed  to  oversee  a  particular  province, 
to  preach  the  word,  plant  cliurches,  ordain 
elders,  and  to  take  cognisance  of  the 
doctrine  and  life  of  ministers,  and  of  the 
manners  of  the  people ;  being  himself  sub- 
ject to  the  pastors  and  elders  of  the  said 
province. 

"We  have  thought  good  to  aignifie  to  yonr  Ho- 
nonra — how  many  mperinlemlfHts  we  thinke  necessarie, 
with  their  bounda,  office,  the  manner  of  their  election, 
and  the  cauaea  that  may  dcaerve  deposition  from  that 
ehar^. — We  hare  tboaeht  it  a  thing  most  exnedient 
at  Una  time,  that  from  the  whole  number  of  godly  and 
learned  men,  now  preaently  in  thia  realm,  bo  aclected 
ten  or  twelve  (for  in  ao  many  provincea  we  have 
divided  the  whole),  to  whom  charge  and  commandemcnt 
^ould  be  given  to  plant  and  erect  kirkea,  to  aet 
order,  and  appoint  miniatera  aa  the  former  order 
preacribea,"  &c.    Firat  Bulk  of  Diacipline,  c.  6. 

SuPERmTENDENTRiE,  *.      Tlie  province  or 

district  in  which  a  superintendent  exercised 

his  office. 

*'  Maiater  Robert  Pontt  commiaaioner  of  the  super' 

iniendentrie  of  Murray,  waa  preaented  to  the  personage 

and  vicarage  of  the  pariah  kirk  of  Bomie,  in  the  diocie 

.    of  Mnrray-^an.   13,  1567."     Reg.  Preaent.  Life  of 

Melville,  I.  280,  N. 

Thia  termination  rie,  aa  in  Buhoprff,  ia  from  A.>S. 
rice,  jnriadictio. 

SUPERSAULT,  #.  The  somersault,  or 
somerset ;  Catinaw^  sjnon. 

"Hia  head  ffoing  down,  he  loupa  the  aupermnU,  and 
hia  buttocka  light  hard  beaide  me,  with  all  hia  four 
feet  to  the  lift.^    Melville  MS.  Mem.,  p.  184. 

Fr.  ioubresauUf  id. 


Ibid.  p.  S4. 


To  SUPIU,  Sypyr,  r.  w.    To  sigh. 

My  apnit  supin  and  sichs  maUt  sair, 
Quhen  I  renient  me  euer  mair. 

BureTa  PUgr.,  Walwn'a  CM.,  ii  48. 

Supjfrinff,  qohila  wyring 
My  tender  bodie  to. 

Fr.  9oit8pir-er,  aoupir-er,  id. 

SUPPABLE,  adj.  What  may  be  supped ; 
as,  "Thai  kail  ar  sae.  saut.  they're  no 
tuppable"  S. 

[SuPPlN,  part.  adj.  To  be  supped,  that  must 
be  supped ;  as,  «M/)piM-sowens,  S.] 

SUPPE,  r.  a.  Errat.  for  auppedite,  supply, 
maintain. 

"  And  ordiuia  our  aonrane  lordia  lettrez  to  be  dirw^ 
to  kepe  &  Muppe  the  aaid  Johno  yongare  thanntiU. 
Act.  Dom.  Cone,  A.  1489,  p.  136. 

It  aeema  probable  that  this  ia  an  errat.  for  BuppedUe, 
i.e.,  aupply,  or  maintain  ;  especially  aa  (he  occura 
twice,  miawritten  in  the  firat  instance  for  dite. 

To  SUPPEDIT,  r.  a.  To  supply ;  Lat.  sup- 
pedit-^. 

"  Bot  yit  no  man  auld  ;deciat  fra  ane  gudc  pnrpoae 
quhou  bcit  that  detractione  bo  armit  vitht  inuy  rcddv 
to  auppedU  k  tyl  impung  ane  verteo'  verk,"  CompL 
S.,  p.  18,  19. 

[SUPPLE,  SuPPLiE,  s.  Support,  reinforce- 
ment, Barbour,  xiii.  225  (rubric)  Camb., 
MS.] 

To  SUPPLIE,  tr.  a.  To  supplicate;  Fr. 
suppli-er. 

"The  aaid  Mr.  Robert  [Montgomeric]— hcs  maiat 
humblie  auppIiU  to  tak  consideratioun  of  his  petiona 
complaint,"  Ac.    Acta  Ja.  VI.,  16W,  Ed.  1814,  p.  212. 

[Supplicant,  s.  A  person  in  great  distress, 
one  who  is  an  object  of  pity,  Banflfs.] 

SUPPOIS,  Suppose,  conj.    Although,  S. 

Eurin  (as  said  is)  has  this  iooeU  hint, 

About  his  sydis  it  brasin,  or  he  stvnt ; 

Bot  aU  for  nocht,  auppois  the  gold  dyd  ^lete. 

Doug.  Virgil,  289, 13. 

"In  the  year  1788  I  aaw  the  aame  nae  of  SupiMe 
for  Though,  in  a  letter  written  by  a  Scotch  officer  at 
Gnemaey,  to  my  moat  lamented  and  dear  friend,  the 
late  Lieutenant  General  James  Murray. — 

••I  feel  exceedingly  for  Lord  W.  M.,  auppoael  have 
not  the  honour  of  being  personally  acquamtcd  with 

**I  believe  that  the  use  of  thia  word  Suppoae  for 
Though  ia  atill  common  in  Scotland."  Tooke'^i  Divers. 
Purley,  L  188. 

SUPPOIST,  SupposT,  8.  1.  A  supiKxrter, 
an  abettor. 


"Save  your  peraone  by  wiadome^  atrenthen  your- 
self againia  force,  and  the  Almychtie  God  assist  yow 
in  bothe  ane  and  tho  nther,  and  oppin  your  evia, 
understanding,  to  aic  and  perccave  tho  craft  of  Sathan 
and  hia  auppotdU.**  Lett.  D.  of  Chatelherault,  Knox's 
Hist.,  p.  171. 

Fr.  nuppoat,  a  deputy,  one  that  is  put  in  the  room  of 
another.  Hence  the  phrase,  Un  auppoai  de  dlaUe,  a 
limme  of  the  devil,  Cotgr. 
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2.  A  scholar  in  a  college. 

**In  the  firat  Cdlledge,  which  is  the  entry  of 

the  Uoivenity,  there  be  four  clanes  or  Bieeea ;  the 
firet  to  the  Dew  Supports,  shall  be  only  of  Dialoctick.' 
First  Bulk  of  DiBcipIme,  c  7, 1 7.  id.    Spotiwood, 

L.  B.  mtpponlHtn^  id.    V.  Dn  CeiiKe. 

SUPl^V  AILLER,  #•  A  supporter.  "Lele 
helps,  consamovo,  guppanaillert  &  fur- 
therers;"  Chart,  at  Panmure,  A.  1391, 
Aberd.  Reg. 

To  SUPPONE,  V.  a.  and  ii.  To  suppose  ; 
to  expect,  to  hope.     Lat.  suppon-ere. 

'^Wponn    the    momc,   the   chaaceUour   happened 
better  nor  any  man  $upponed,**     Piticottie'a  Cron.,  p. 


*'  Daylie  amitie  and  freindachip  increased, — that  all 
■len  sHppontd  the  same  to  endure  for  evir  vnbrokin." 
Pitscottie'a  Cron.,  i.  15. 

SUPPOXAND,  part  pr,  as  a  eonj.    Supposing, 

although. 

'*The  said  oontracte  obOssis  the  merchandia— to 
enm  with  thar  schippis  and  gudis  to  the  havin  and 
port  of  Middelbargh,  vnder  the  pane  of  tynsall  of  thar 
aehippis  and  all  tnar  gndis,  auppotiami  oe  storme  of 
wedire,  or  tnible  of  weiremen,  the  saidis  schippis  bo 
arenture  may  be  drevin  or  chasit  to  Tthir  portis." 
AeU  Ja.  v.,  1526^  Ed.  1814,  p.  314. 

To  SUPPOSE,  V.  a.  To  put  any  thing  into 
the  place  belonging  to  another,  in  a  sup- 
positious manner. 

.  "As  to  Me  history  qfthe  Ckureh,  ascribed  commonly 
to  him  [Knox],  the  same  was  not  his  work,  but  his 
name  mippot»ed  to  gain  it  credit.'*    Spotswood,  p.  267. 
Fir.  mippo§-er,  to  suborn,  to  forge. 

[Suppose,  imper»  as  a  eanj.  Although.  Y. 
Suppois.] 

SUPPOWALL,  SUPPOWALE,  #.    Support. 

He  wyst  lycht  weill,with  owtyn  wer, 
That  thai  rycht  ner  suppoteauhmL 

Sarhomr.  ztL  111,  Ua 

Mr.  Macpherson  refers  to  O.  Fr.  apmjftU. 

To  SUPPOWELL,  V.  a.     To  support. 

''  Fore  my  senrice  in  manor  as  I  hase  before  writyn, 
that  yhe  will  ronchesauf  tyU  help  me,  and  sunpoietll 
me  tyll  gete  amendes  of  the  wranes  and  the  olefowle 
that  ys  done  me."  Lett.  Geo.  Dun  oar  E.  of  ^larch  to 
Hen.  IV.,  A.  1400.     Pinkerton's  Hist  Scot,  1.  449. 

To  SUPPRISE,  V.  a.  To  suppress,  to  bear 
down. 

Supprisd  with  a  sniget,  he  bens  hit  in  sable. 

Sir  Oawan  mid  Sir  CfaL,  L  24. 

SuPPRiss,  8,    Oppression,  violence. 

Our  an  the  tonne  rewlyns  in  thair  awne  wiss, 
TiU  mony  Scot  thai  did  mil  gret  suppriu, 

WoOau,  it  26,  Ma 

O.  Fr.  smufpris  is  rendered,  impot  extraordinaire ; 
GL  Roquefort  But  both  this  and  Uie  w.  may  be  from 
F^.  sttpprim-tr^  to  suppress  ;  part  wppri*, 

[To  SUPPRISE,  Suppuiss,  v.  a.    To  sur- 

Srise ;  part-,  pa.  supprisii^  taken  unawares, 
larbour^.vi.  37,  xvui.  426.] 


SUPKASCRYVED, ;>ar<.;)a.    guperscribed. 

— ••Together  with  ane  warrand  Muprawrijvtd  be  our 
said  soveraine  lord,"  &c.  Acts  Cha.  I.,  Ed.  1814,  V. 
577. 

[SURCHARGE,  9.  Additional  load,  Bar- 
bour, xvi.  458,  Camb.  MS.;  Edin.  MS.  has 
ioiorcharge^ 

SURCOAT,  8.     An  undcr-waistcout,  S. 

TkU  ia  •atlrely  different  from  the  signification  of  the 
term  in  K. 

la  the  days  they  call'd  yore,  gin  anhl  fouks  had  but  won 
To  a  surcoat  houeh<side  for  the  winning  o't, 
Of  coat  raipjt  well  cut  by  the  cast  of  their  bun, 
They  never  sought  mair  of  the  spinning  o't 

Song,  Roaa's  Uelenort,  p^  137. 

Sarhet  seems  used  in  the  same  sense.    V.  Oash,  adf. 

It  is  a  word  of  ancient  use,  and  onginally  the  same 
with  the  EL  term.  Knyghton  mentions  sorcotium^  A. 
129G.  Sibi  fecit  vestes,  tunicam,  aorcotium,  et  mautell- 
am.  Vestit  species,  says  Du  Cange,  Itolis  sorcdlta, 
GaL  sarcoi,  vel  tureot,  itadicta  forte  quod  Cotto 
superadderetur.  Also  in  L.  B.  surcot-ium,  surehot-uSf 
tyrcoi-um, 

Verelios,  however,  claims  this  as  a  northern  term  ; 
deducing  the  Ital.  name  from  Isl.  ayrkot/odr,  pellis 
tunicae  exteriori  nobilium  superinducta.  Inde  ItaL 
Soreotto :  Tunica  exterior,  quae  cottae,  super  inducitur. 
V.  Aug.  Ferr.  (i.e.,  Ferrarius),  in  Cotta, 

He  views  the  term  as  compounded  of  Syr  or  Sir, 
dominus,  cotta,  tunica,  and  Jbil'r,  vagina ;  q.  *'  the 
COM  *'  or  *'  covering  thrown  over  the  coat  of  a  noble- 
man." This,  it  appears,  was  anciently  some  kind  of 
akin.    V.  Ind.  Scytno-Scand.,  p.  2ol. 

SURFET,  adj.  1.  Extravagant,  immodcratelj 
high  in  price. 

"  Be  that  way  thay  mycht  eschew  sur/et  expensit, 
hauand  decision  of  thair  actionis  with  eay  proces  bo 
thaar  superior."    Bellend.  Cron.,  B.  xiii.  c.  5. 

2.  Supcrabundant|  e.\traordinar}r. 

**The  Infflismen  has  hade  this  somer  bygane,  and 
traiatis  to  naif  this  somer  to  cum,  aur/ei  coist  and 
travelL"    Acto  Ja.  XL,  A.  1456,  Ed.  1814,  p.  45. 

3.  Oppressive  in  operation. 

**  The  pepill — war  movit  agania  him — for  the  tur/ett 
spending  of  thare  laubouris,  ithandlie  in  his  erandis 
and  biggingis."    Bellend.   T.  Liv.,  p.  09. 

4.  Excessive  in  any  respect ;  as,  in  regard  to 
violence  or  severity. 

'*  The  earle  of  Douglas  speciall  freindis, — being  wext 
and  irked  so  long  he  frequent  hirschipis,  and  sur/ett 
roadis  [inroads], — gave  counsell  to  thair  cheifo  to  leivo 
and  desist  from  his  seditious  disobedience. "  Pitscottie'a 
Cron.,  p.  HI. 

From  Fr.  surfairt,  to  overprize,  to  hold  at  an  over- 
dear  rate,  Cotgr. 

[SURGENARE,  Surrioinare,  8.  A  sur- 
geon.] 

"Batifijs — the  yerh'e  fee  and  pensioune  crantit  & 
gevin  be  oure  sonerane  lorde  to  his  seruancfe  George 
Leithe  his  surrvjinare  of  his  casualitic  for  all  the  dais 
of  his  life."    Acto  Ja.  V.,  1526,  £d.  1814.  p.  320. 

[O.  Fr.  Burgien,  contr.  of  chirurgitn.\ 
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SuRGENARY,  f .     The  profession  of  a  surgeon. 

**  We  consent  and  grant  the  saincn  to  the  fonaids 
crafts  of  turyenary  and  Barbara,  and  to  their  sncces- 
tors.**    Seal  of  Cause,  Edtn.  A.  1505,  p.  50. 

SURGET,  9.  [An  upstart,  a  rebel;  Fr. 
zurgivj  L.  nurgere;  or,  more  probably  an 
errat.  for  aujet^  a  subject.] 


Thei  flhallen  dye  on  a  day,  the  doughty  brdene  ; 

,  he  berifl  hit  in  sable, 
,  of  silver  full  shene. 
•Sk'r  OauMH  and  Sir  Oat.,  I  24. 


Suppriset  with  a  aurffet,  he  beris  hit  in 
Wttn  a  sauter  engreletl,  of  silver  full  shene. 


This  seems  to  denote  some  emblem  in  heraldry. 

The  phrase,  tupprlift  with  a  mtrgef,  may  refer  to 
the  celebrated  Artnur*s  being  suppreMfd  by  the  infi- 
delity of  Guenevir  his  wife,  who  joined  with  his  nephew 
Mordred,  by  whom  she  was  debauched.  O.  Fr.  tnnjei, 
mrdite,  femme  debauch<^. 

*  SURLY,  adj.   Rough,  boisterous,  stomiy,  S. 

This  appears  to  bo  merely  a  figurative  use  of  the  E. 
word,  not  supported  by  other  kindred  dialects. 

SURNOWME,   SuRNO>raE,   #.     Surname; 
Fr.  aurnom. 

Abowte  that  tvde  swue  It  wes  tald, 
That  RozbufgD  suld  be  gyv)ii  til  hald 
Til  a  nnrchty  gret  Barowne, 
That  of^Graystok  had  mrnowne, 

WyntowH,  iz.  ft.  40. 

SURPECLAITIIE,  s.    A  surplice. 

"  If  surpeclaithes,  oomett  cap  and  tippett  hes  bein 
badges  of  idolatere  in  the  verie  act  of  their  idolatrie, 
quhat  hes  the  preacher  of  christian  libertie,  and  the 
oppin  rebuker  of  alt  supcrstitioun  todoo  with  the  dregs 
of  that  Romish  beast?"  Gen.  Assembly,  A.  1566. 
Keith's  Hist.,  p.  565. 

Pr.  turpliJi,  from  L.  R  mtfierpeUie-ium,  id.  But 
sttrpeclaitM  has  been  formed,  as  if  claithe  or  cloth  con- 
stituted the  latter  part  of  the  word  ;  as  in  Bclg.  it  is 
denominated  koorhlttd,  from  hoor,  a  quire,  q.  a  quire' 
eloth. 

SURPLES,  «.     Apparently  the  same  as  E. 
Surplice  ;  as  Chaucer  writes  aurplia. 

**  Item,  the  surptes  of  the  robe  rial  *'  Regalia  Scotiae, 
p.  11. 

•  To  SURPRISE,  V.  n.    To  be  surprised,  to 

wonder,  Aberd. 

SURRIGINARE,  a.    V.  Sl  uoexarie. 
SURS,  a.     A  hasty  rising,  or  flight  upwards. 

He  semyt  portarit  paiitand  for  the  hete, 
Quham  with  ane  »urs  swiftly  Joiiii  squy.ire 
Claucht  in  hys  clewis,  and  bare  vp  in  the  are. 

Doug,  Virffil,  136,  12. 

SurMMte,  rising,  is  used  by  R.  Bninne,  p.  337. 

Sursante  he  tham  mette,  als  thci  fro  kirke  cam. 

From  Lat.  surfj'O,  sure-um,  to  rise.     V.  SorRSS. 

To  SUSII,  V.  a.     To  beat,  to  flog,  Ayrs. 

Perhaps  originally  the  same  with  5miM<(,  to  beat  up, 
q.  V. ;  or  corrupted  from  the  E.  ▼.  to  SicUih. 

SUSII,  SusHiN,  a.     A  rushing  sound,  applied 
to  the  wind,  S. 

Dan.  vindena  auani,  fremitus  Venti  proruentis ; 
Haldorson,  TO.  Tht/fr.  Situ^-er,  to  murmur,  to  buz,  to 
hiss,  to  whistle ;  auuaen,  auuauing,  a  murmur,  a  buzzing 
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or  humming  noiso.  Teut.  autfS'en,  sibilare ;  auyaimjhe, 
levis  aura,  summissum  murmur.  Gael.  aiuaaUf  a  hum* 
miag  or  buzzing  noiso. 

To  SUSIIIE,  r.  n.    To  shrink,  W.  Loth. 

Apparently  fram  the  same  source  with  Susay,  q.  t. 
Fr.  aottcier,  '*  to  infect  witli  carke,**  Cotgr. 

SUSKIT,  adj.  Much  worn,  threadbare;  a 
term  applied  to  clothes,  S.  B. 

SUSPEK,  part.  adj.  Suspected.  **  Ony  aua- 
pek  place,**  any  suspected  place;  Aberd. 
Keg. 

SUSSIE,  SussY,  a.    1.  Care,  anxiety,  trouble, 

.S. 

Quhat  auaay,  cure,  and  strange  ymagyniog  7 

•  J>,mg.  Virgil,  ProL  W,  63. 

"  M^  Lord  of  Aneus  took  little  auatde  at  the  same, 
but  guided  and  ruled  the  King  as  he  pleased."  Pit- 
•cottie,  p.  133. 

2.  Hesitation,  01.  Ross. 

But  an'  my  new  rock  were  anes  catted  an*  dry, 
1*11  a*  Maggie's  care  an'  her  cantr&iis  defy. 
An'  but  ony  auaaie  the  sianning  I'll  try. 
An'  ye*s  a*  near  o'  the  beginuing  o't 

Roatfa  Rock  and  Wee  PickU  Tow, 

Fr.  9ouei,  id.  which  Menage,  with  great  probability, 
deriTes  from  Lat.  aolicitum.  Arm.  aourci,  and  Stt.-0. 
Isl.  ayaala,  cnra,  have  some  resemblance. 

To  SussiE,  SussY.  1.  As  a  r.  a.,  to  trouble; 
Iwadna  auaaie  myaelU  I  would  not  put  myself 
to  the  trouble,  Aberd. 

2.  As  a  V.  91.,  to  be  careful,  to  care. 

Thay  auasy  nocht  for  schame. 
Nor  castLs  uocht  quhat  cumis  syne. 

ScoU,  Chftm.  A  P.  ill  14e. 

Bakbytars  ay  be  brutis  will  blaspheme  you. — 
And,  walde  ve  wanl  yow  u|>e  bctwene  tua  wais, 
Yit  so  ye  sail  not  frome  thair  savings  save  yow. 
Hot,  gif  thai  see  ye  ausaie  of  thair  sais, 
Blasoue  thai  will,  how  ever  ye  behave  yow. 

Maitland  Poema,  p.  157. 

The  v.,  bearing  this  sense,  if  not  still  retained,  was  in 
use  not  long  ago  in  Loth. 

"Scot.  Bor.  say,  /  auttay  not,  i.e.,  I  care  not."  Rudd. 

SussiE,  adj.     Careful,  attentive  to. 

[SUSSLIN,  a.  A  small  Danish  coin  once 
current  in  Shetland.] 

[SUSSNIN,  a.  The  smallest  quantity, 
Banffs.] 

SUSTER,  *.  Sister,  Aberd.  Reg.  A.-S. 
atouaterfTeut,  austerj  JIoes.-G.  auiatar^  Alem. 
aueater^  Su.-G.  ai/ster^  id.  (y  prou.  ti.) 

SUTE,  adj.     Sweet,  pleasant ;  Wyntown. 
Sw.  Belg.  aoet,  id. 

SUTE,  a.     A  company  of  hunters. 

Quhen  that  the  range  and  the  fade  on  brede 
Dynnys  throw  the  erauis,  sercheing  the  woddis  wyd. 
And  atUu  set  the  gleu,  on  eiiery  sydc, 
I  sail  apoun  tharae  ane  niyrk  scliotiro  doun  skale. 

Doitg.  Virgil,  103,  51. 
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It.  §uUe,  m  chace,  panuit ;  the  train  of  a  mat 
;  SiL-G.  noet^  comiUtas,   IbL  tweii,  militiim 


SUTEy  f .    Perspiration,  sweat. 

**  Ab  tone  as  hit  goune  wes  dicht  fra  9uU  and  daate, 
•I  power  he  clothit  hUn  tharewith."  BeUend.  T.  Liv., 
p.  M4.    Lai  gudort,    lal.  aueU,  id. 

BUTE  HATE,  Barbour,  xiii.  454,  Edit.  Pink. 
[Errat.  for  Fute  Ilatet  q.  v.] 

[SUTELL,  adj.    Subtle,  Barbour,  xix.  32.] 
[SuTELTEy  8.     Subtle  device,  Ibid.,  i.  177.] 
8UTH,  f .    Truth,  verity,  E.  sooth. 

And^  giff  I  the  auih  sail  saj, 
He  wes  lulfillit  off  bounty 

BaiiMur,  jiL  594,  Ed.  1820. 

A.-S.  JolA,  Teritaa. 

[SUTH,  adj.    True,  Barbour,  i.  9,  5,  609.] 
SuTHFAST,  adj.    True,  [abiding.] 

Than  told  ttorys  that  tuU^ast  wer. 
And  thai  war  said  on  gud  maner, 
Hawe  donbill  pleasance  in  heryng. 

A>r6o«r,  L  3,  M& 

as.  ••Soihfaai.  yertkX,—Soihentn  or  Sothtfastnesse, 
Veracitaa."    Prompt.  Parv.    A..S.  wtf^faesl. 


id. 
[SuTHFASTLY,  adr.  Truly,  Barbour,  iv.  328.] 

SuTHFASTNES,  s.    Truth. 

The  fynt  plesance  is  the  carping, 

And  the  tothir  the  suth/astneM, 

That  schawTS  the  thing  rycht  w  it  wea. 

'  Barb(mr,  L  7,  MSL 

Chaaoer,  mt^fcutneu,  id. 

[SuTHLY,  adv.  Truly,  verily^  Barbour,  vi. 
82.] 

SUTHROXJN,  B.  A  collective  term  for  those 
who  belong  to  the  English  nation. 

For  mUhnum  ar  ftiU  tataOle  eoirilk  man. 

WaUaee,  I  278. 

y.  SODSOVN. 

[SUTSHKIN,  f .  A  near  relative ;  also,  all 
the  brothers  and  sisters  of  a  family,  Shetl. 
Sw.  ^sianf  id.] 

SUTTEN  on,  part.  adj.  Stunted  in  growth, 
Ettr.  For.  A.-S.  (m-«<^^n,  insidere,  iucum- 
bere ;  q.  having  sat  down  so  as  to  make  no 
further  progress. 

BMm  la  often  need  by  itself  in  the  same  sense ; 
attkm4ike,  havine  the  appearance  of  being  stunted ; 
•ad  I  think  also  SUten-down,  S. 

PUTTIE-RONAMUS,  *.  A  dirty,  sooty- 
looking  woman,  Shetl.] 

SUWEN,  3  pL  r.    Attend,  wait  on. 

With  solas  thei  semble,  the  praddest  in  palle^ 
fimA  tmwen  to  the  soveralne,  within  schaghes  schene. 

Sir  Cfatoan  and  Sir  GeU.,  i.  8. 

Yt.  nup-rt,  to  follow,  3  p.  pi.  sutvent. 

SWA,  Sway,  conj.  adv.  So.  V.  Sa,  Sua,  Als. 


SwAGAT,  Swaoatis,  adv.     So,  in  such  wise. 

He  reskewyt  all  the  llearis. 

And  styntyt  avfogat  the  cbasisaris, 
That  nane  durst  owt  off  batall  chass. 

Barbour,  ill  5Z  MS. 

From  A.-S.  awa  so,  and  gcU  a  way. 

[SWAAK,  adj.  Too  high,  top  heavy,  heavy, 
Shetl.     Dan.  svar^  heavy.] 

[SWAAR,  s.  Darkness  ;  as,  •*  The  sicaar  o' 
the  dim,"  the  middle  of  the  nigiit,  Shetl. 
Dan.  svartf  dark,  black.] 

SWAB,  3.  The  husk  of  the  pea ;  pease  swabs, 
Dumfr.    V.  Swap,  Swaup,  Wuaup. 

This  must  be  an  old  £.  word,  as  Phillips  explains  it 
'*abean-ood."    0.  Teut.  ackabbe,  operculum. 

SWAB,  s.  •  A  loose  idle  fellow.  "  A  drucken 
swab  "  is  a  phrase  very  common,  Koxb. 

Sa.-0.  and  E.  swab,  (a  mop  for  cleaning  floors,)  used 
metaphorically ;  q.  one  who  sucks  up  liquor  like  a 
mop ;  synon.  with  Spunge,  Sand-bed,  sc. 

[To  Swab,  v.  n.    To  go  about  in  a  loose, 

idle  manner,  Banffs.] 
SWABIE,  s.    The  Great  black  and  white 

Oull,  Shetl.     Swartback  synon. 

"Lams  Marinua  (Lin.  syst.)  Sivabie,  Batogie,  Swart' 
back.  Great  black  and  white  Gull."  Edmonston's 
ZeU.,  u.  256. 

'*The  water-fowl  took  to  wing  in  eddying  and 
confused  wheel,  answering  the  echoes  with  a  thousand 
Tarying  screams,  from  the  deep  note  of  the  awabie  or 
■wartback,  to  the  querulous  cry  of  the  tirracke  and 
kitteiwake."    The  Pirate,  i.  227. 

Probably  a  fondling  sort  of  term  from  Swartback. 

SW ABBLE,  s.  A  supple  rod ;  also,  a  tall 
thin  person,  one  who  is  not  thick  in  propor- 
tion to  his  height,  Ettr.  For.,  Upp.  Clydes. 

**I  heard  Davie  o*  Craik  saying  to  his  brother, 
'Take  care  o*  that  lane  swabbU  Charlie,  and  keep  by 
his  side."*    Perils  of  Man,  ii.  243. 

To  SwABLE,  SwABBLE,  V.  a.  **To  beat 
with  a  long  stick ;"  Gl.  Sibb.,  Roxb.,  S.O. 
Swablin,  part.  pr. 

Here  some  resort  the  night  before, 
Where  sheep,  pent  up,  are  bleetin  ; 

And  herds  exert  their  muirland  lore, 
Wi'  awablin*  sticks  a'  sweatin*. 
SL  BoswdCa  Fair,  A,  ScotVa  Poems,  p.  64. 

In  Tweedd.  Swabble  is  understood  as  atrictly  aig- 
nifying  to  beat  with  a  supple  stick.  It  is  also  ezpL 
**to  beat  with  a  leathern  belt,"  Roxb. 

Swabblin',  s.    **  A  gude  swabblin\^*  a  hearty 

drubbing,  ibid. 
Swabblin'-stick.    a  cudgel,  ibid. 

Dan.  swoebe,  a  whip,  a  scourge ;  Teut.  •weepe  id. ; 
9weep<n,  flagellare ;  A.-S.  awebb-an,  verrere,  flagellare, 
Benson.  Su.-G.  awatfw-a,  molitari,  librari ;  Germ. 
•cAii:«6^i»»  id. 

SWACK,  adj.     1.  Limber,  pliant,  S. 

"S.  awact,  Le.,  supple,  flexible  ;"  Rudd.  vo.  Swik, 

Twill  mak  ye  aupple,  awack,  and  young. 

Ferguaon*a  Poema,  it  4ol 
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she  was  swift  and  mnple  like  a  rae ; 
like  an  eel,  and  calour  like  a  trout ; 
And  abe  become  a  fairly  roand  aboot. 

Rotis  HeUnort,  p.  16. 
V.  Qauch. 

2*  Clever,  active,  nimble,  S.B. 

It  aeeas  to  be  used  in  this  aenae  in  Ross's  Helenore^ 
Pint  Edit,  p.  10. 

Her  cberry  cheeks  you  might  bleed  with  a  stroe, 
Sjne  she  was  swak  an'  souple  like  a  rae. 

8*  Weak,  not  stout ;  as  a  slight  bar  of  iron, 
or  piece  of  wood,  Loth. 

This  is  merely  a  slight  obliquity  from  the  primary 
■erne.  An  object  is  said  to  be  weak,  from  tnis  idea 
bc^g  ■aggested  by  its  flexibility. 

Tent,  wmck,  weack,  lentus,  quod  facile  flectitnr,  flex- 
ilia.  As  waek  is  synon.  with  itcach,  it  seems  the  radi- 
cal term ;  A.-S.  teae,  lentus,  flnxibilis  ;  Su.-0.  Germ. 
wigt  alacer«  agilis,  Isl.  vig-ur,  id.  Isl.  atceUjia,  incuryare, 
and  Tent,  sitorib-cfi,  vibrare,  are  probably  from  this  root. 

SwACK,  »•  [1.  A  stroke  or  blow  with  an}*^- 
thing  pliant ;  also,  the  sound  made  by  it^ 
Cly&s.] 

2*   A  gnst,  a  severe  blast;   as,  a  stoack  of 
Ettr.For. 


V 


This  is  distinniished  from  a  Sob,  which  denotes  a 
lower  gnst,  or  a  blast  that  is  less  severe  than  a  Swack, 
ibid.  It  may  be  allied  to  Teut.  $tcack-fn,  vibrare,  or 
IsL  mBoek-Of  inquietus  esse,  swack,  turba,  motus.  A.-S. 
tweg-am^  signifies  iutonare,  "to  thunder,  to  make  a 
mnbling  noise ;"  Somner. 

To  SiTACK,  9.  a.  and  fi.  [1.  To  beat  with 
anything  pliant,  to  thrash,  Clydes.] 

2.  To  blow  suddenly  and  severely,  S. 

To  SwACKEN,  V.  a.  and  n.  1.  To  make 
sopple  or  pliant ;  also,  to  become  so, 
AbenL,  Meams. 

Wi*  that  her  joints  began  to  stcacken, 
Awa'  she  sconr'd  like  only  maukin. 

BeaUie*8  John  o*  Amha,  p.  28. 

[2.  To  beat  or  thrash  with  great  severity, 
Banffs.] 

Tent,  wwaek-en,  debilitare,  et  debilitari.    V.  the  tuff. 

SwACKiKO,  adj.  Clever,  active,  Dunifr. 
V.  SwACK,  ndj. 

SWACK,^.  1.  A  large  quantity,  a  collection 
(congeries),  a  share,  S.     V.  Sweo. 

— There  baith  man,  and  wife,  and  wean. 

Are  steffh*d  while  they  dow  stand  their  lane. 

For  a'  the  langboard  now  does  grane 

Wi'  nmeka  o*1sale.  The  Ilar'at  Rig,  st  187. 

2*  A  large  draught  of  liquor,  Banffs.  s}^on. 
Swamger^  Scoup^  Waucht^  Sweig, 

SwACK,  adj.    Abundant,  S. 

••Swaek,  plenty  and  good  ;'*  Gall.  Ene. 

To  SwACK,  r.  a.  To  drink  deep,  or  with 
haste ;  to  drink  greedily,  to  swill,  Ayrs. 

— Ithers  lend  an  unco  hann 

At  tModbV  owre  the  liquid  bra^-n. 

Ficken*a  Poant,  1788,  p.  15. 


**S*oaek^  to  drink  deep,  or  with  haste  ;"  Gl.  Pieken. 

E.  Sici^,  id.  .Isl.  siug-a^  aorbere ;  Su.-G.  tug-Of 
angere.  Brawn^  in  this  passage^  must  be  meant  for 
hSwm,  as  applied  to  ale. 

SwACKixo,  adj.    Of  a  large  size,  S. 

**8waeking  noui,  fat  lai^e  animals ;"  OalL  Eno. 

SWAD,  f.    A  soldier,  a  cant  term,  S. 

—True  it  is  that  ther  may  mell  you. 
Or  for  a  twad*  or  sailor  sell  you. 
In  time  o*  weir. 

raytor*«  S.  Poems,  p.  170l 
•  ••  A  soldier."  N. 

**Swatl,  or  noadkin,  a  soldier.  Cant*'  Grose's 
Class.  Diet. 

SWADGE.    V.  Swage. 
SWADRIK,  ».    Sweden. 

Swailrik.  Denmark,  and  Norraway, 
Nor  in  the  Steiddis  I  dar  nocht  ga. 
InUrL  I>roichis,  Bamnatynt  Poems,  p.  17tt. 

Sw.  SwerUx,  contr.  from  Sirea  rike,  i.e.,  the  kingdom 
of  the  Suiones.    V.  Swiar,  Ihre. 

SWAG,  f .    A  large  draught  of  any  liquid,  S. 

This  is  evidently  from  the  same  origin  with  the  E.  t. 
to  Swig,  '*to  drink  by  large  draughts."    V.  SwACK,  v. 

SWAG,  f.    1.  Motion,  Roxb.,  Gall. 

2.  Inclination  from  the  perpendicular,  S. 

3.  It  sometimes  denotes  a  leaning  to ;  as,  *'  a 
Bwag  in  politics,**  S. 

4.  A  festoon,  used  for  an  ornament  to  beds, 
&c..  Loth. ;  q.  what  hangs  loose,  as  allied 
to  Teut.  iwacky  flexilis. 

To  SwAO,  V.  n.  To  move  backwards  and  for- 
wards, ibid. 

*'  Swag,  to  swing  ;  mcagging,  swinging ; "  Gall.  Enc. 

Isl.  swak,  flnctus  lenis ;  swakar  ad,  ingniit ;  G.  Andr. 
Swaek,  turba,  motus,  swack-cL,  inquietus  esse  ;  Haldor- 
SCO.     Svg-ur,  aestus  maris,  mare  aestnans,  G.  Andr. 

To  Swagger,  v.  n.  To  stagger,  to  feel 
as  if  intoxicated,  Moray.  It  is  not  known 
in  the  sense  given  in  E. 

Teat,  swaek-en,  Tibrara ;  IsL  sweig-ia,  flectere,  cor- 
▼are. 

SwAGGiE,  f.  The  act  of  swinging,  or  the 
game  of  MerUot  in  E.,  Roxb. 

"  At  swaggie,  waggie,  or  shouggie-shou.  **  Urquhart's 
Rabelais,  B.  I.,  p.  OG. 

rSWAG AT,  acfr.    So.    V.  under  Swa.] 

To  SWAGE,  SwADGE,  V.  a.  To  quiet,  to 
still ;  to  retain. 

The  fierceling^  race  her  did  no  hetly  cadge, 
Her  stammack  cud  na  sic  raw  Tittals  sicage, 

Ross's  lidenore,  p.  5& 

Apparently  abbrcTiated  from  £.  Assuage. 

SWAGERS,  8,  pL  Men  married  to  sisters, 
Shetl. 

Moes.-G.  suaihro^  A,'S.  sweger,  Alem.  steehur,  Sn.-0. 
swoger,  swaer,  Ac.  socer,  properly  a  father  in  law. 
But  it  appears  to  haTe  been  afterwards  nsod  with 
greater  latitude. 
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lUorivt,  md  twa\f^  and  half,  Ingraif  it  here. 

£ann«Ujfne  Poems,  p.  201. 

**  FnhMy  kias,  receive  conlially/'  Lord  Hules.  It 
nay  rather  sigoify,  '*  ponder  this  bill  or  poem;  which 
I  have  written  for  your  nae;'*  So.-G.  ttva^w-a,  bL 
tweif-a,  to  be  poised  (librari) ;  also,  to  hover,  to  fluctu- 
ate.    Bat  the  first  sense  is  preferable. 

8WAIF,  SuAiF,  9.    A  kiss. 

Adew  the  fragrant  balmiA  suaif. 

And  lamp  of  ladiea  liu»tletit ! 
My  faithfnf  hairt  ncbo  Hall  it  half, 

To  byd  with  hir  it  luvia  best 

ScoU,  Chnm.  &  P.,  iU.  187. 

SWAILSH,  8.  A  part  of  a  nioantain  that 
slopes  mach,  or  any  part  oii  the  face  of  a 
hill  which  is  not  so  steep  as  the  rest,  £ttr. 
For. 


It  seems  very  donbtfnl  if  it  be  allied  toSa.-0.  ttcalff, 
IsL  mteiff-mr,  abyssas,  barathrum.  I  would  rather 
▼lew  it  as  oonip.  of  IsL  twitK  curvatura,  or  awfig-ia, 
Dan.  nm-e,  enrvare^  and  haU,  ooUum  (a  term  used  by 
itself  in  Sb  to  denote  a  defile,  or  narrow  passage  be- 
tween hills);  q.  aweighafs  or  iw^hals,  '* the. bending 
neck  of  a  mountain.'*  It  may  be  added,  that  Isl.  sioa£ 
also  swada,  is  thus  defined  by  Haldorson ;  Continui 
nms  dedivitas. 

This  seems  to  correspond  with  the  term  CorriV,  used 
in  that  part  of  the  country  that  was  under  the  dominion 
•I  the  Celta. 

SWAINE,  *.    The  country  of  Sweden. 

"  And  becans  the  souldiours  of  baith  pairties  hade 
Ba  Carder  actioun  at  hame,  the  capitanes  receanit  thair 
bands  haill,  and  sowme  of  thaime  past  in  Swame,  some 
in  Flannderis,  qnhair  they  behavit  themselues  vali- 
anntly."    Hist  James  the  Sext,  p.  237. 

This  de^gnation  of  the  country  corresponds  with 
that  given  it  by  the  Swedes  themselves.  They  call  it 
.  8wea  and  8ma,  and  an  inhabitant  Sweusk.  IsL  Suia 
9  Komgvtr,  rex  Sneciae.  In  A.-S.  the  Swedas  are 
nnerally  denominated  Sneon,  and  their  country  Sueon- 
Mud.  As  the  Swedish  territories  were  by  ancient 
writers  caOed  Suiikiod,  q.  the  people,  or  kin^om,  of 
the  Sniones ;  Ihre  supposes  that,  from  this  designation* 
the  Greeks  formed  the  name  of  Setfthia. 

SWAIP,  adj.    Slanting,  Ettr.  For. 

Ld.  SMCtp-o,  involvere^  fu^/>-<i»  aubito  se  vertere. 
Hub  word*  however,  seenu  of  the  same  family  with 
SwiPB,  v.t  q.  T. 

SWAIPELT,  *.  A  piece  of  wood  like  the 
head  of  a  crosier  put  loosely  round  the  fet- 
lock joint  of  the  foreleg  of  a  horse,  when 
turned  out  to  graze«  in  order  to  impede  his 
progress,  Roxb. 

Pte'hape  from  Swipe,  v.,  to  strike  in  a  semicircular 
■lode  ;  unless  wo  could  view  it  q.  tway-peft,  what  gives 
apett  or  blow  from  its  swittging  motion. 

SWAISH,  SwESH,  adj.    A  term  applied  to 

the  face,  implying  fullness,  with  tlte  idea 

of  suavity  and  benignity,  South  of  S. 

This,  at  first  view,  from  its  including  the  idea  of 
fullness,  might  seem  to  be  the  same  with  Sicaah,  q.  v. 
But,  from  what  is  considered  as  the  predominant  iuea, 
I  imagine  that  it  should  be  traced  to  A.-S.  atcaes,  aicta, 
**  auavis,  blandus,  comis ;  pleasing,  sweet,  delectable. 


alluring,  oonrteoos,''  (Somncr);  ttrafalke,  blande^ 
beni|^ ;  •Hnetmea,  benignitas,  Lye  ;  Alem.  snaz,  auaaU^ 
dolcis,  snavis. 

SWAITS,  #.    New  ale  or  wort,  S.  sioats. 

Now  drink  tbay  milk  and  gtraits  \n  steid  of  aill. 
And  glaid  to  get  p«is  breid  and  wuttir  cailL 

LauuHl  L.  Scoi..  F.  6.  b. 

She  ne*er  oae  in  a  lavin  fause, 

Nor  kept  aov'd  tip  within  her  waws. 
But  reaming  «tra/#. 

Itamsa/s  Poems,  I  229. 
A.-&  swore  ale,  beer. 

To  SWAK,  SwAKE,  V.  a.     1.  To  throw,  to 
cast  with  force.     [Another  form  of  Swap."] 

The  entrellis  eik  fer  in  the  flade^  brake 
In  your  renerence  I  sail  tiyng  and  steake. 

Doug,  VirgU,  135,  80. 

Neair  la  twifllie  quhidderaad  the  staiie  flaw, 
SnoakkU  from  the  ingyne  vnto  the  wall. 

Ibid,  446,  47. 

2.  To  strike,  S. 

Prob.,  allied  to  Teut.  swacl-en,  vibrare ;  a^  persons 
are  wont  to  poise,  and  sometimes  to  brandish,  a  missilo 
weapon,  before  it  is  thrown. 

Teut.  «icJdL*  denotes  a  lash,  to  which  sense  2  agrees, 
from  swiek-en,  synon.  with  svack-en,  vibrare ;  Su.-Q. 
9H>eg,  which  haa  the  same  signitication,  is  deduced  from 
laL 


SwAK,  SwAKE,  8.     1.  A  throw,  Rudd. 

2.  A  stroke ;  properly  a  hasty  and  smart  blow. 

nat  nsn  hahl  fast  his  awyn  swerd 
In-Ul  his  neve,  and  w  v  thrawand 
He  presBit  hym,  noucnt  agayne  stamland 
That  he  was  preuit  to  the  erd. 
And  wyth  a  stroke  thare  of  his  swenl 
Qhrow]  the  sterap  lethir  and  the  bute 
line  ply  or  four,  a-bove  the  fate 
He  stndk  the  Lyndesay  to  the  bane. 

n'jfntown,  ix.  14.  S&. 

*'  Blow  with  a  sodden  turn ;  Isl.  sueig-r,  bend,  curve." 
6L  Wynt. 

3.  A  violent  dash,  as  that  of  waves. 

Hie  as  ane  hlD  the  jaw  of  the  watter  brak, 
And  in  ane  hepe  come  on  them  with  a  siccJi 

Doug.  VirgU,  16,  25. 

4.  Metaph.  a  little  while. 

He  had  slummerit  hot  an  swak, 

Qnhen  the  fvrst  silence  of  the  qayet  n  vcht 
His  mvddell  cours  and  cyrkyl  run  had  rycht, 
PMOKyag  f<^  of  the  fyrst  nlepe  awaik. 

Doug,  VirgU,  25S.  Sa 

"So  Scot,  we  say,  PU  be  with  you  with  a  rap,  and 
with  a  dap  (more,  commonly  in  a  rap,  Ac]  and  Scot. 
Bor.  in  a  weavimg :  and  so  our  author  uses  frequently 
the  word  throw  f  Rudd. 

To  SwAK  atray,  v.  n.    To  decay,  to  consume, 
to  waste. 

Ya  delil  san  tak  him  be  the  bak, 

And  m  him  cry,  Allace  f 
Than  sail  he  swak  away  with  lak. 

Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  182,  st  2. 

Lord  Hailes  thinks  that  there  is  an  "allusion  to 
the  oscillatory  motion,  remarkable  when  great  loads 
are  carried  on  men's  shoulders. "  But  as  the  person  is 
described  as  in  the  hands  of  Deid  or  Death,  the  lang- 
uage docs  not  seem  expressive  of  motion,  but  to  decay. 
Dan.  swackk-er,  to  waste ;  Teut.  sxcack-en.  Germ. 
schwach-em^  to  become  weak,  to  fail;  Teut.  iioack, 
feeble,  languid,  enervated. 
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SWAK,  a.  Wallace,  vii.  1043,  Edit.  Perth. 
V.  Snuk. 

SWALD,  Swale,  part.  pa.  Swelled ;  fat, 
plumpy  S. 

'*It  is  a  warld'i  pity  to  see  how  theso  rings  are 
pinching  the  pair  creature's  sieald  fingers."  The 
rtivate,  i.  178. 

To  feding  and  to  dant  tbare  sleyk  swal^a  tedis, 
Thay  ban  it,  qahil  thay  leuit  here  on  lyffe, 

Doug,  VirgU,  187,  54. 
It  is  also  used  by  Chaucer. 

To  SWALL,  SwALLT,  V.  a.  To  devour,  to 
twallow. 

8am  swallia  soan,  sum  twallis  duik, 
And  I  stand  fastand  in  a  nuik, 
Qufail  the  effec  of  all  thsy  fang  thame. 

Dunbar,  Maiiland  Poems,  p.  104. 

"The  deuil  our  ennymve— gangis  about  lyk  ane 
rampinff  lyon  seikand  quhoin  he  may  deuoir  and 
tira/Zy.*'    Abp.  Hamiltoun's  Catcchisme,  Fol.  159,  a. 

Su.-0.  sufoeifj-a,  A.-S.  ttoelg-an,  Teut.  Bwetgh-en,  id. 

•  SWALLOW,  s.  Ill  Te viotd.,  this  harmless 
and  almost  domestic  bird  is  reckoned  un- 
eanniey  and  supposed  to  have  a  drop  o*  the 
de^iPa  bluid.  It  is  also  believed  that  if 
young  swallows  be  deprived  of  their  eyes, 
they  will  soon  have  them  restored,  for  "  the 
de'il  is  kind  to  his  ain,"  Teviotd. 

SWALMEy  s.     A  tumor,  an  excrescence. 

I  sail  the  Tenom  avoyd  with  ane  vent  large  ; 
And  me  sssnage  of  that  swaltM,  that  suellit  was  greit 

Dunbar,  Maiiland  Poenu,  p.  50. 

A.-S.  steam,  Teut.  stcamtne.  Germ,  schtoam,  tuber, 
fungus ;  Moes-O.  stoamms,  spongia. 

SWAM,  8.  A  large  quantity ;  as  **  a  swam  o* 
claise,^  a  great  assortment  of  clothes.  Up. 
Clydes. 

Corr.  perhaps  from  Teut  somiw!,  L.B.  sauma,  onus, 
■iroina, 

[SWAM,  8.  A  swoon  or  faint,  Shetl.  Dan. 
svag,  feeble.] 

[SW AMBLE,  *.  Disagreement;  a  wordy 
quarrel,  Shetl.] 

SWAMP,  adj.  1.  Thin,  not  gross,  slender,  S. 

2.  Not  swelled,  S.  Lincolns.  svnon.  clung. 
Swamp  is  opposed  to  hoven.  )^he  belly  is 
said  to  be  sicamp^  after  long  fasting. 

*'  An  animal  is  said  to  be  sicamped,  when  it  seems 
dung,  or  cHnket,  or  thin  in  the  belly  ;"  Gall.  Enc. 
Swamp,  slender.  Gl.  Picken.     [Swank,  Ayrs.] 

SwAMPiE,  adj.     A  tall  thin  fellow,  Dumfr. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Su.-G.  swang-tr,  Isl.  sufang-r, 
hungry ;  esuriens,  qui  vacua  ilia  habct,  Ihre.  Sictingd, 
fames. 

•SWAMPED,  »ar^  adj.  Metaph.,  imprisoned; 
a  gypsy  word,  S.  A. 


SWANDER,  SwAUNDEB,  9.  An  apoplectic 
giddiness,  which  seizes  one  on  any  sudden 
emergency  or  surprise,  Fife. 

To  SWAKDER,  SWAUNDER,   V.  It.      1.  To   fall 

into  a  wavering  or  insensible  state,  ibid. 
2.  To  want  resolution  or  determination,  ibid. 

Su.-G.  swind-Of  sicinn-a,  anciently  foersicaend-a^ 
deticere,  tabescero,  eranescere  ;  whence  forrMvamUr^ 
tabcscit;  A.-S.  swind-an,  tabesccre  ;  Germ.  t^chweAnern^ 
diminuero,  facere  ut  deticiat,  whtctHd'tn,  to  pine,  to 
languish,  E.  swoon  is  obviously  from  a  common  origin. 
Goth,  man,  denoting  defect,  is  vicwetl  as  the  root. 

SWANE,  SwAYN,  8.  1.  A  young  man,  as  E. 
swain. 

2.  A  man  of  inferior  rank,  [a  peasant.] 

Swe^geouris  and  skuryvagis,  swankys  and  sKvnjfS, 

Geuis  na  cure  to  cun  craft. 

Doug.  Virgil,  238.  q.  23. 

A.-S.  swan,'0.  Dstn.  IsL  stcein,  Su.-G.  sicen,  Jnvenis  ; 
servus. 

SWANGE,  8.    Prob.,  the  groin. 

The  swerd  swapped  on  his  steange,  and  on  the  mayle  Alik. 

Sir  Oawin  and  Sir  OaL,  U.  22. 

Perhaps  the  groin  ;  Su.-G.  steange,  ilia.  V.  Ihre  vo. 
Swanger:  or  some  part  of  the  armour  that  moved  round ; 
Germ,  schwang,  motus  rotantis,  Su.  -G.  swaeug-a,  motitare. 

SWANK,  adj.  1.  Thin,  slender.  It  par- 
ticularly  denotes  one  who  is  thin  in  the  belly, 
as  opposed  to  a  corpulent  person,  S. 

2.  It  often  conveys  the  idea  of  limber,  pliant, 
agile,  S. 

In  this  sense  Fergusson  speaks  of  fallows, 

Mair  hardy,  sonple,  steeve,  an'  swank, 
Than  ever  stood  on  Tammy's  shank. 

Poems,  it  78. 

"  Steeve  and  steank,  firm  and  agile."    Gl.  Morison's 
Poems.     Hence, 
It  ia  improperly  expL  ** stately,  jolly,"  GL  Bums. 

Thou  anoe  was  i'  the  foremost  rank, 
A  filly  buirdly,  steeve  and  steank. 

Bums,niUi: 

Dan.  swang,  lean,  meagre,  thin ;  also,  huncry.  V. 
Swamp.  Genu,  schtoank,  agilis,  mobili:*,  ^uou  dicitur 
de  gracili  et  macilento,  quia  caeteris  alacnus  movetur, 
Wachter ;  from  steeng-en,  to  move  quickly,  whence 
schteank-en,  motitare.  The  wonls  of  this  form  may  be 
all  traced  to  Swack.  This  seems  to  suggest  the  most 
natural  etymon  of  Stcankg,  s.  q.  v. 

Swank,  Swanky,  *.  A  clever  or  active 
young  fellow,  S. 

His  cousin  was  a  bierly  steank^ 
A  derf  young  man,  hecht  Rob.~ 
Christinas  Baling,  Skinner's  Misc.  Poet,  p.,  128. 

Doug,  uses  the  term.     V.  Swane. 

Like  bumbecs  bizzing  frae  a  bike. 
Whan  birds  their  riggings  tirr ; 

The  swankies  lap  thro  uiirc  and  syke, 
Wow  as  their  heads  did  birr ! 

Skinnei^s  Miscellaneous  Poetrtf,  p.  123. 

A.  Bor.  **  Swanky,  a  strapping  young  countrj'-man;** 
Gl.  Brockett. 
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Swanking,  part.  adj.  Supple,  active,  South 
of  S. 

"I  liTtd  on  hit  land  when  I  was  a  iwanking  voung 
ehiald,  and  oonld  hae  blaun  the  tnimpet  wi*  ony  oody, 
lor  I  had  wind  eneuah  th^."    Bride  of  Lammermoor, 

Swanky,  adj.    1.  [Lean,  lank,  hungry.] 

Bwdr  svapit,  Bwankg  tnrm,  kepar  ay  for  awata. 

thadar^  Jtver^rten,  U.  54,  it  II. 

It  may  signify  emptv,  hnngry ;  as  Kennedy  is  com- 
pared to  a  sow  stiU  seeking  to  catch  wort.  v.  Swamp 
and  SwAVK. 

2.  Swanky  is  applied  to  a  person  who  is  tall, 
but  not  filled  up ;  lank,  Fife. 

SWANKYN,par^.  pa.    [Swelled,  hoved  up.] 

—The  halkit  hoglyn 
Snelly  inattia  Mwankvn. 
*  CoUbeUu  Svw,  P.  I  ▼.  161 

Bead  miattU  foT4n(UtU,  q.  **  keenly  labouring  at  new 
ale."  V.  Swats.  Stoankya  may  be  from  A. -S.  neaenc- 
on*  laborare,  exercere.  IsL  mMtad'Tt  howerer,  sig- 
aille«»   ««fiUed  like  a  swine." 

To  SWANKLE,  v.  n.  A  term  used  to  ex- 
press the  sound  emitted  from  a  yessel,  when 
the  liquid  which  it  contains  is  shaken, 
Shetl. ;  apparently  synon.  with  S.  Clunk. 

Tent,  twamekel-eni  nature,  TaciUare ;  a  f requentatire 
from  9wandt*enf  vibrare,  qaatere ;  flactnare.  Sa.-0. 
9Wtutg,  motos,  swaeng-n^  vibrare^ 

To  SWAP,  V.  a.    To  exchange,  S. 

prhis  term  occurs  in  O.  £.  in  various  dialects.  V. 
HalliweU*s  Diet.]  Dryden  uaea  swop,  id.  The  learned 
mod  ingenioas  Callander,  in  hia  Md.  notes  on  Ihre,  views 
it  as  aUied  toSu.-0.  omtwep,  ambages,  a  term  alao  used 
in  Germ.,  traduced  from  A. -3.  ymb-swape,  id.  turnings 
and  compassings,  Somner ;  from  ym^tvipan,  circumire ; 
as  deootii^  the  circumvention  often  usied  in  bartering 
oommodities. 

There  is  a  passaffe  in  Orkneyin^  Saga,  ap.  Johns. 
Antiq.  Celto-Scano.,  which,  as  it  refers  to  a  very 
mocient  custom  among  those  who  wished  to  cement 
their  friendship,  a  custom  which  still  prevails  when 
friends  are  about  to  part  for  a  long  time,  seems  alao  to 
point  oat  the  origin  of  this  word.  Their  OUla-KrUtr 
oc  KaU  skiptuz  gio/um  vid  ai  MkUnadi,  oe  het  huor  oth* 
rum  jtiuM  vimaitH  Jullkominne  huar  aem  fumli  theirra 
haeri  aamam.  Gilchrist  and  Kali  twaupii  gifts  when 
they  were  aboat  to  separate  (al»iO  from  each  other, 
motually  promising  entire  friendship  wheresoever  they 
■hoold  uterwards  meet  together.  *  P.  253. 

Instead  of  IsL  aXr/^-a,  m  Su.-G.  it  is  tkifi-a,  (mu- 
tarsj.  E.  Mi/l  is  more  immediately  allied.  But  it  is 
Bot  improbable,  that  this  is  alao  the  origin  of  swap, 

"  I  wad  be  content  to  swap  the  garment  for  the  value 
in  feathers,  or  sea  otters*  skins,  or  any  kind  of  peltrie." 
The  Pirate,  i.  218. 

Swap,  #•    A  barter,  an  exchange,  S. 

"  For  the  pouther,  I  e'en  changetl  it  with  the  skip- 
kers  o'  Dutch  luggers  and  French  vessels,  for  gin  and 
brandy, — a  gude  swap  too,  between  what  cheereth  the 
iool  of  man  and  that  which  dingeth  it  clean  out  of  the 
body."    Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ii.  294. 

To  SWAP,  V.  a.  1.  To  draw,  with  the  prep. 
out. 

And  thai  that  held  on  horss  in  by 


Swappjfi  owt  awerdya  aturdyly. 

BarSo 


ur,  iL  863,  Ua 


[2.  To  roll  tightly  round,  to  gird  ;  as,  ^^  Noo 
Mwap  the  string  hard,  an'  the  splice  '11  haud," 
Clydes.,  Banffs.] 

3.  To  throw  with  violence. 

In  ky  he  gert  draw  the  cleket, 
And  amertly  swappyt  out  a  »tane. 

Barbour^  zvU.  675,  MS. 

Schir  Philip  of  his  desynes 
Ourcome :  and  peraawit  he  wea 
Tane,  and  led  suagat  with  twa  : 
The  tane  he  swapuj/t  soue  him  fra. 
And  ayue  the  tothyr  in  gret  by ; 
And  drew  the  auera  deliuerly. 

Ibid.,  zviil  186,  MS. 

4.  To  strike. 

Thia  man  went  doun,  and  sodanlye  he  aaw, 
Aa  to  his  aycht,  dede  had  him  swapoyt  anell ; 
Syn  aaid  to  thaim.  He  haa  payit  at  he  aw. 

WaUace,  U.  249,  V3, 

The  term  in  this  sense,  occurs  in  Palsgrave.  "I 
swappe,  I  atryke  ;  Je  frappe.  He  swapped  mo  on  the 
shoulder  with  hia  hande. '    B.  iii.  F.  3iSl,  a. 

Tout,  sweep-en,  flagellare. 

Tent  swipa,  [sveipa,  svipa],  raptare ;  swerda  swipan, 
ibratia  glaaiorum,  i.e.,  the  swapping  out  of  swords; 
Landnamab.,  p.  409. 

Swap,  9.    A  sudden  stroke. 

With  a  swap  of  a  awerde  that  awathel  him  awykea. 

Sir  Oawan  and  Sir  Oal,  iL  16. 

Wap  is  the  modem  term,  q.  v. 

This  term  is  still  used  as  denoting  a  slap,  Ettr.  For., 
Rozb. 

**  Whan  a  thins  comes  on  ye  that  gato,  that's  a 
dadd. — ^Then  a  pailc,  that's  a  swapp,  or  a  skelp  like." 
Brownie  of  Bodabeck,  i.  135. 

"  Pell-mell,  swap  for  stoap,  was  a'  that  they  oountit 
on."    Perils  of  man,  ii.  243. 

[Swap-Thak,  s.  Thin  boards  of  wood  firmly 
fastened  over  a  thatched  roof,  as  a  girding 
for  the  thatch. 

**  Item,  to  the  sawaris,  for  swap-thah  sawing  to  the 
samyn  hous  [i.e.,  the  werh  hous  in  Edinburgh  Castle], 
zzxs."    Accto.  L.  H.  Treas.,  i.  310,  Dickson.] 

SWAP,  SwAUP,  9.  1.  The  cast,  mould,  or 
lineaments  of  the  countenance ;  as,  the 
Mwaup  of  kU  faee^  the  general  cast  of  his 
face,  S. 

**  She  is  a  weel-farr'd  settin  lass  your  dochter,  very 
like  her  mither,  but  yet  a  great  sioap  o*  auld  uncle 
Binky."    Saxon  and  Gael,  i.  163. 

Isl.  swlp-r,  vultus,  swipad-r,  vultu  similis ;  Haldor- 
son. 

Isl.  swip-ur^  umbra  alicujus  rei  vel  imago  apparens ; 
Verel. 

2.  The  husk,  [shell  or  pod]  of  the  pea,  while 
in  a  flat  state,  before  the  pease  are  formed, 
S. ;  [syn.  shaup^ 

3.  Applied  to  peas  in  the  pod,  while  in  an 
immature  state,  S. 

[4.  SwappiSf  withered  grass  or  herbage ;  mere 
husks.J 

Brayis  hair,  raif  rochu  like  to  fall. 

Qahairon  na  gers  nor  herbis  wer  visibilly 
Bot  swappis  brint  with  bla.ntis  boriall. 

Palics  qfHoHOWf  L  Z 
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To  Swap,  Swaup,  r.  «.  1.  [To  form,  set,  or 
shape];  applied  to  peas  and  other  leguminous 
herbs,  when  they  begin  to  send  forth  pods, 
S. 

— "  Sow  it  with  pease,  which,  begiDniDg  to  twap,  or 
to  havo  pods,  plow  down,  and  cover  ander  the  fur ; 
and  let  it  ly  in  this  condition  all  winter."  llaxweU's 
SeL  Trans.,  p.  13.    V.  SiiAur. 

2.  Metaph.  applied  to  young  growing  animals 
of  every  description,  S. 

SwAPiT,  adj.  [Formed,  inclined :  by  nature 
or  instinct.]  Sweir^svoapU^  lazy-moulded, 
[i.e^  born-lazy  ;  syn.  deid^aweir^ 

"    Sweir  swa/iU^  swanky  swyne,  kepar  ay  for  swats. 

[SWAPPIS.    V.  Swap,  s.  i.]' 

S  W APP  YT,  paH.  pa.  Rolled  or  huddled  to- 
gether. 

In  thair  brawnys  aone  slaid  the  slcuthfoll  skip, 
Throoch  full  gluttre  in'swarfT^iAi/ioyl  lik  swyn. 

WaUaee^  nL  849,  M& 

IsL  9weip^,  SiL-O.  noep-a,  involvere. 

SWAR,  s.     A  snare. 

Wallaog,  he  said,  be  forthwart  in  tbfs  caos^ 
In  sic  a  twar  we  coath  nocht  get  Wallace, 
Tak  bym  or  sla  ;  I  promess  the  be  my  lyff, 
That  King  Edwart  sail  mak  the  Erll  of  l\(L 

Wallace,  u.  878,  IB. 

Be  be  entrit,  hys  bed  was  in  the  swar, 
Tytt  to  tbe  hawk  hangyt  to  ded  rycht  thar. 

JbkL  riL  211,  Ma 

Ye  wald  ws  blynd,  sen  Scottis  ar  so  nyss ; 
Syn  pleasand  wordis  off  yow  and  ladyts  fayr. 
As  ouba  suld  dryff  tbe  byrdis  till  a  atoar. 
With  the  small  pype,  for  it  most  frescbe  will  calL 

ibid,  Tiii.  1419,  MSL 

Li  tbe  last  two  places  erroneoosly  snar,  Edit.  Pbrth; 
in  older  Edit  mart, 

A.-S.  tjprahon,  to^Iay  snares,  and  aurwa,  a  snare^  are 
•Tidently  allied.  But  the  term,  used  by  the  Minstrel, 
IS  more  immediately  connected  with  Moes.-G.  swer-an^ 
insidiari ;  So  Utrodlanai  sicor  imma ;  Herodias  laid 
anarea  for  him,  Mark  vi.  19.  The  word  in  tbe  A.-S. 
▼eraion  is  »yrwiU, 

[SWAR,  pret.    Swore,  Barbour,  i.  165.] 

SWARCH,  SwAROii,  (gutt.),  9.  .  A  rabble- 
ment,  a  tumultuous  assembly,  S.  B. 

A  straryA  o*  gladsome  neiboor  fock. 

That  glomin  did  foigather 
About  the.  town,  to  sport,  an*  joke. 

An'  rant  wl'  ane  anitber,  fta 

Tamu*$  Ptema,  p.  88. 

**Swarffh,  a  convention  of  individuals ; "  Ol.  ibid. 
O.  Tent,  noareke,  awercke,  nubes,  perhaps  like  B. 
doud,  as  signifying  a  crowd,  a  multitude. 
It  would  seem  tiiat  Swarrach  (q.  v.)  is  allied. 

SWARE,  Swire,  Swyre,  *.     1.  The  neck. 

The  formest,  clepit  Diop4 
la  ferme  wedlock  I  sail  couione  to  the 
For  thi  reward,  that  lilly  qubite  of  aware 
With  the  for  to  remans  for  enermsre. 

Doug.  VirgU,  15^  2L 
With  Thomlyn  Wstt  Wallace  hym  selfT  has  met, 
A  fellonn  strak  sadly  apon  bim  set, 
Throcbt  hcde  and  awjfr  all  throuch  the  cost  him  claiS. 

WaUae€,  ix.  18S4,  M  & 


Swere^  Oower,  and  Kyng  of  Tare ;  sioyre,  Chaucer 
id. 

2.  A  hollow  or  declination  of  a  mountain-  or 
hiU|  near  the  summit,  corr.  tquair^  S. 

The  soft  south  of  the  awyre,  and  sound  of  the  strtmes,— — 
Micht  oonfort  any  creature  of  tbe  kyn  of  Adam. 

JhtHboTf  Maitland  Poema,  p  M. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  rendera  it  MIL     But  this  does  not 
ozpress  the  sense. 

This  folkis  ar  in  likyng  at  thaie  willis, 
Thisfland  inhabitis  vale,  moot,  and  awyre. 

Doug.  Virga,2S9,Z^ 

Lo,  tbare  the  rais  rynnyng  swift  as  fyre, 
Drsnin  from  the  hichtis  brekis  out  of  tbe  awjfre. 

Ibid.  106, 11. 


The  prince  Enee  with  al  his  men 


Has  enterit  w,  and  passit  throw  the  glen. 
And  ouer  the  atoj/re  schawis  vp  at  bin  hand  ; 
Eschape  the  derne  wod,  and  wyn  the  euin  land. 

Ibid.  598.  M. 
Jmgum,  Vlig. 

Hence  the  designation,  the  Beid-aquair  Haid. 

At  the  Reid>Sqnair  the  Tryst  was  set. 
— — •  But  yit,  for  all  his  cracking  cronse. 
He  rewd  the  Bald  of  the  Reid-aqnyre. 

Evergreen,  U.  224.  228. 

Godscroft  writes  Red  Swire,  Hist.  Done.,  p.  339. 

"Sir  John  Forrester  warden  of  the  rlnglish  side, 
and  Sir  John  Carmichael  of  the  Scottish,  meeting 
at  a  place  called  the  Red  Siqpre  for  redressing  soma 
wrongs  that  had  been  committed,  it  fell  out  that  a  Bill 
(so  they  used  to  speak)  was  filed  upon  an  Englishman, 
for  which  Carmichael,  according  to  tbe  law  of  the 
borders,  required  him  to  be  delivered  till  satisfaction 
was  made."    Spots  wood,  p.  274. 

3.  It  is  usedy  in  a  looser  sense,  to  signify  the 
most  level  spot  between  two  hills,  Lotii.  ^^  a 
steep  pass  between  two  mountains/'  01. 
Sibb. 

In  winter  wedderis  baith  in  wind  and  rane, 
Sum  tyme  with  seiknes  sa  ourset  with  pane. 
He  raid  throw  montanes,  many  mose  and  myre. 
In  frost  and  snaw,  <^uhen  all  the  folkis  ar  fane 
With  double  bonattis  for  to  hap  thair  brane. 
Then  wes  he  worsland  our  ane  wondie  awyre. 

Sege  Bdinb.  CaaUl,  Poema  Sixteenth  Cent.,  p.  299. 

1.0.,  wrestling  through  a  windy  defile  among  monn* 


A.-S.  aweor,  originally  denotes  a  pillar ;  henoe^ 
according  to  Lve,  transferred  to  the  neck.  IsL  mcjprp 
however,  simply  signifies  the  neck.  Our  term,  in  its 
■eoondarf  senses,  is  confined  to  the  South  of  S. 

To  SWARF,  SwARTH,  V.  n.     1.  To  faint,  to 
swoon,  S.  swarthy  Ang. 

Al  pale  and  bludeles  aicarjia  scho  rycht  there. 
And  in  the  deith  closis  hir  cauld  ene. 

Doug.  VirgU,  S94,  51. 

She  grew  tabetless,  and  atoar/t  therewith. 

Itoaa*a  Helenare,  p.  25w 

2.  To  abate,  to  become  languid ;  applied  to 
inanimate  objects. 

Mony  abade  the  ebbing  of  the  sand, 
Quhill  tbe  atoar/fard  wallis  abak  d yd  draw. 

Doug,  Virga,  825,  45. 
Becuraus  languentia  pelagi,  Virg. 

Bndd.   Tery  naturally  supposes  that  it  should  be 
read  atearfand  tcaUia,  i.e.,  failing,  retiring  wares. 
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8.  As  a  V.  a^  to  stupify.  Gall. 

"The  scene  diunfoander^d  the  wretch,  and  »iear/*d 
him  ao  that  he  coald  not  ntter  a  word."  Oall.  Enc, 
pu  S2S. 

Plrob.  frcrni  Belg.  ^tcerv-^  errare,  ▼agari,  whence  E. 
iwerwe.  Our  v.  oiay  have  the  lame  respect  to  nwerv-en, 
as  doiTd  to  dwaiU-tn,  errare ;  denoting  stupor  of  mind. 
Perhaps  the  original  idea  is  retained  in  Su.  -G.-Mwoer/w-a^ 
tOfnan,  in  gynm  agitari  ;  as  a  person*  when  seized 
with  a  swoon,  often  feels  a  kind  of  vertigo.  Seren. 
derivM  the  Sw.  term  from  Moes.-0.  htirh-an,  ire, 
ptaeterire,  transire. 

SwARFFy  SwERP,  s.     1.  Stupor,  insensibility. 

Off  ayle  and  wjme  jneuch  chotiyne  haiff  thai : 
As  bestir  folk  tuk  off  thaim  selff  no  keip. 
In  thair  orawnyt  sons  slaid  the  KleutbfuII  sleip, 
niraach  full  f^uttre  in  #icar^  swappytlik  svyn, 
Thar  chyftayne  than  waa  gret  BacLiu  off  wyu. 

IVaUace,  viL  3i9,  US. 

S.  A  fatntiiig-fit,  a  swoon  ;  swart/ij  Ang. 

Hie  Swtrf,  and  the  Sveiting,  with  Sonnding  to  svelt 
Monigomene,  WatwtCt  CM,,  iii.  14. 

V.  PlTK. 

Bnt,  Gentlemen,  I  crave  your  pardon, 
A  meerfot  love  my  heart  is  huil  on. 

Cldand^9  Poemi^  p.  83L 
v.  thev. 

— "  I  can  ten  you  this,  Sirs,  since  my  trouble  be- 
gsn,  many  a  fainting-fit  has  come  over  my  heart ;  but 
BO  sooner  began  a  ^learf  or  a  dwam  to  go  over  mv 
heart,  Imt  he  answered  me  with  strength  in  my  souL 
Mieh.  Brace's  Lectures,  p.  68. 

8*  Faintnessy  dejection  of  spirit. 

"Word  came  in  the  morning  that  a  siter/e  had  over- 
fMia  the  iordis  hairtes,"  &c.  Belhaven  MS.,  Hist  Ja. 
Vl,  FoL  42. 

SWARFEy  f.    The  surface. 

**  Wee  may  not  settle  vpon  the  swar/e  of  the  hearty 
hat  the  heart  must  be^  pricked  with  many  interroca- 
tioiM»  it  must  be  lanced  deipely.'^  Bollocke  on  Uie 
"^     '       p.  501. 


[SWARFISH,  *.  The  spotted  blenny,  Shetl. 
Dan.  swartJiskJ] 

SWARGH,  $.      V.  SwARCH,  SWAROH. 

[SWARRA,  9.  1.  Thick  soft  worsted  for 
nnderclothing,  Shetl. 

2.  A  knitted  woollen  under-jacket,  ibid.] 

8WARRACH,  Swarrio,  9.  A  large  un- 
•eeroly  heap,  Ang.,  Shetl.  It  often  implies 
the  idesL  of  disorder.     V.  Swarch. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Su.-G.  twaer,  gravis. 

[To  SwARRACH»  Swarrich,  r.  n.  To  crowd 
closely  and  in  confusion;  part.  fr,9warrichin^ 
used  also  as  a  ».] 

[SWART,  SwARTER,  adj.  Black,  Shetl. 
Dan.  and  Sw.  9vart.'\ 

SwARTATEEy  tnterj.  Black  time,  an  ill  hour, 
Shell.  Also  cxpl.  ^  expressing  contempt 
or  surprise.** 

Vtom  Sa.-G.  Isl.  swart,  black,  and  iid,  time;   or 
perchance  q.  iwart  to  ye,  **  Uack  be  your  fate  T 


SwARTBACK,  9.    The  Great  Black  and  White 
Gull.,  Orkn. 

"The  Great  Black  and  White  Gull,  {lartu  mariuus, 
lin.  Syst.)  our  black-backed  titeic,  or  as  it  is  sometimes 
called  tfwartbacl',  is  the  largcHt  of  tlie  gull  kind  in  our 
seas.'*    Barry's  Orkney,  d.  304. 

Norv.  stcartbag,  id.     v.  Penn.  Zool.,  p.  528. 

SwARTRTTTER,  *.      [Lit.,  bluck-liorscman]  ; 
one  belonging  to  the  German  cavalry. 

"  He  changeit  his  apparell,  becaus  he  wald  be  vn- 
knawin  of  sic  as  met  him  :  and  put  on  ane  lose  cloke, 
sic  as  the  StcaririfUers  weir,  and  sa  yeid  fordwart 
throw  the  watcbe  to  execut  his  intendit  traiterous 
fact."  Buchanan's  Detect,  B.  ii.  6.  Penulam  laxior- 
em,  qualis  Germauorum  equitia  est,  superinduit.  Lat. 
copy. 

Swerit  ruytera,  according  to  Kilian,  are,  milites  nigri, 
formerly  in  lower  Germany.  "Their  camicnts,"  ho 
save,  "as  well  as  their  spears,  were  black.  They 
called  themselves  devils,  to  iuf  une  terror  into  the  minds 
of  those  against  whom  they  were  sent ;  and  to  many 
indeed,  according  to  their  name,  they  brought  destruc- 
tion,  till  at  len^h  they  were  waited  by  frequent  wars." 

This  term  is  illustrated  by  what  Fynes  Moryson  has 
said. 

*'  At  this  day  the  horsemen  of  Germany  are  vulgarly 
called  SchtcartZ'Reytem,  that  is  blacke  horsemen,  not 
onely  because  they  weare  blacke  ai>|>arrelU  hut  also  for 
that  most  of  them  haue  blacke  horses,  and  make  their 
hands  and  faces  blacke  by  dressing  them  and  by  blacking 
their  bootes,  wherein  they  are  curious ;  or  ebe  because 
cnstome  hath  made  blacknesse  an  ornament  to  thcni ; 
or  else  because  they  thiiike  this  colour  to  make  them 
most  terrible  to  their  enemies."  Itinerary,  Part  III. 
B.  iv.  c.  3,  p.  197. 

Kilian  refers  to  And.  Altham  and  B.  Rhenanus,  as 
his  authorities.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  wonl  is 
formed  from  Tent,  strerl,  black,  and  rutfter,  a  horse- 


SWARTH,  *.     Sward,  Ettr.  For. 

The  groans  are  heard  on  the  mountain  sicarth, 
Ttvn  is  blood  in  heaven  and  Uood  on  earth. 

Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  I  292. 

SWARTH,  V.  and  9.    V.  Swarf,  v.  and  «. 

SWARTH,  9.  In  9\carth  o\  in  exchange  for, 
Rox. 

Frob.  a  corr.  of  A.-S.  wearth,  Su.-0.  vaerd,  &c. 
worth,  price,  vslue,  with  the  sibilation  prefixetl. 

To  SWARVE,  r.  w.     To  incline  to  one  side, 

**  I  had  the  ill  luck  to  hit  his  jaud  o'  a  beast  on  the 
nose  with  my  hat,  and  scaur  the  creature,  and  she 
ncarvtd  aside,  and  the  king  that  sits  na  mickle  better 
than  a  draff-poke  on  the  saddle,  was  like  to  have  got- 
ten a  clean  coup."    Nigel,  i.  74. 

••By  the  grace  of  Mercy  the  horse  sicarvtd  round, 
and  I  fell  aff  at  the  tae  si^  as  the  ball  whistled  by  at 
the  tither."    Bride  of  Lammemioor,  ii.  24S. 

Tent,  stoerv-en,  deerrare,  divagari  ;  fluctuare. 

SWARYN,  9.    V.  Sr^-EWAKM. 

SWASH,  9.  [1.  A  severe  blow,  dash,  or 
fall,  Clydes.,  Banfifs. 

2.  The  noise  made  by  it,  ibid.]  "  The  noise 
which  one  makes  falling  upon  theground;'' 
Rudd.  TO.  Squat, 
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It  M  «Md  to  denote .  the  noise  made  by  a  aalmon, 
he  leapt  at  the  fly. 

Forthwith  amain  he  plaoffen  on  his  prey, 
Wl'  eacer  swash  ;  the  locky  moment  watch, 
An'  In  nis  gills  engoige  the  barbetl  death. 

DavidsosCs  Seasons,  p.  81,  32L 

TIm  el  ▼.  Swash  is  explained,  "  to  make  a  great 
kKkter  Of  noiao.** 

K.  sqwUf  need  as  signifying  a  sadden  fall,  has  been 
dednoed  from  Ital.  quatt-are,  ehiatt-are,  acquaftttre, 
11  dcsidere.      Seren.    mentions  Sn.-G.  stjiiarlt-a, 
lidsm   excrementum  ejaculare,    as   the   probable 


[3.  A  blast  of  wind ;  a  dasli  of  water  or  of  a 
wave ;  also,  the  noise  made  by  it,  Clydes.] 

[To  Swash,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  boat  severely ; 
to  clash  violently,  ibid.;  part.  pr.  BwasJiin^ 
used  also  as  a  « ;  a  severe  beating,  ibid.] 

To  SWASH,  V.  n.    1.  To  swell,  to  be  turgid. 

— "  Wbob  IB  a  word,  in  hi^ht  of  stomacke,  ruffling 
4  McoaAiNff,  did  tread  vpon  God's  turtles,  accounting 
then  the  most  Tile  ofi-scourings  of  the  earth/'  Z. 
BoTd*s  Last  Battell,  p.  673. 

It  ia  probable  that  this  is  the  same  r^  which  occurs 
m  Shakspeare,  when  he  speaks  of  the  affectation  of 


We*n  hare  a  swashing  and  a  martial  ontside. 
As  many  other  mannish  cowanls  have, 
UmI  do  ovtface  it  with  their  semblances. 

As  You  Like  it, 

Sv.-0.  fmi«M  denotes  the  swelling  of  language,  a 
bombast  style ;  also,  to  walk  loftily  :  whence  it  is 
probable,  that  it  was  formerly  used  literally  to  signify 
may  tiiii^  swollen  or  inflatctL 

[2.    To  walk  with  a  haughty,  boastful  air, 
Banffs. 

3.  To' boast,  to  bounce,  ibid.] 

Swash,  ».     [1.  Ostentation,  display,  Clydes. 

2.  A  vapouring  dandy,  Banffs.] 

8.  A  person  of  a  broad  make,  or  of  a  corpu- 
lent habit,  S. 

*' '  And  so  these  are  the  eyes  of  the  world  !  '—pretty 
cyea  tbey  are,  to  be  snre,  to  driTe  a  man  out  of  nis  ain 
I     The  tane  a  pair  silly  spendthrift,  the  t*ithcr 
t  gormandizing  swash,  ana  the  third — but  how 
the  world  to  have  but  three  eyes  ? — can  you  no 
oot  a  fourth  ?  "    loheriUnce,  i  200. 

4.  A  lai^  quantity  viewed  collectively ;  as, 
a  9wash  ofnller^  a  large  sum  of  money,  S. 

It  ia  often  applied  to  meat  or  drink,  Berwicks. 

SiTASH,  Swash Y,  adj,     [1.  Gaudy,  showy, 
ostentatious,  Banffs.] 

2.  Of  a  broad  make  ;  or,  of  a  full  habit,  S.  B. 
'•»qnat,"GL  Shirr. 

8.  It  is  also  rendered  fuddled^  ibid.  *•  swollen 
with  drink,''  Gl.  Kams. 

Fon  closs  we  usM  to  drink  and  rant. 
Until  we  baith  did  glow'r  and  gaunt, — 
Right  tfcasA  I  true. 

Ramsa^s  Poems,  L  218. 

[Swasher,  «.    A  tall,  dashing,  ostentatious 

Ejrson ;    anything    large    and    attractive, 
lydes.,  Banffs.] 

VOU  IV. 


SWASH,  8,  [A  drum ;  swaskery  swanlunan^ 
a  drummer.]  **  lie  convenand  the  wache- 
men  be  the  sound  of  his  swash  throw  the 
towne ; "  Aberd.  Reg.,  V.  24.    V.  Swescii. 

[SWAT,  s.     Sweat,  Barbour,  xi.  613.] 

SWATCH,  8.  1.  A  pattern,  generally  of 
cloth,  S.  Swache^  A.  Bor,  "a  tally,  that 
whicii  is  fixed  to  cloth  sent  to  dye,  of  which 
the  owner  keeps  the  other  part ;"  Ray. 

**A  Sioatch  (from  mciUh);  a  pattern,  or  piece  for  m 
sample."    Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Observ.,  p.  161. 

Sir  W.  Scott  remarks  : 

*'Tbe  original  use  identifies  sicatch  with  pcUch, 
Thus  Tusser : 

One  spreadeth  those  bands,  so  in  onler  to  lie, 
As  barly  (in  swatches)  nuy  fill  it  thereby.'* 

This  idea  seems  to  acquire  probability  from  the 
previous  use  of  the  word  Dallops. 

Of  barly  the  longest,  and  greenest  ye  find,* 
Leave  standing  by  dollops,  til  time  ye  do  bind. 

rive  Hundred  Points,  p.  90. 

For  dallops,  according  to  Kersey,  is  "  a  word  used 
in  some  places  for  patches,  or  corners  of  grass,  or 
weeds  amidst  the  com.'*  But  as  1  have  met  with 
swatch  in  no  other  E.  work,  I  hesitate  whether  this  be 
not  an  erratum  for  swathes, 

2.  A  specimen  of  whatever  kind,  S. 

"This  is  but  a  short  sioatch  of  the  unprecedented 
force,  violence,  and  heav^  oppresision  of  Ministers,  in 
their  ministerial  and  judicative  capacity.'*  Wodrow, 
i  41. 

**"  Mr.  William  Carstares  put  in  her  [Queen  Mary's] 
hand  one  of  that  compendious  treatise  of  Mr.  William 
Outhr>''s,  The  Trlai  of  a  Saving  Interest  in  Christ. 
Sometime  thereafter  he  enquired  how  she  pleased  the 
little  swatch  of  Scots  Presbyterian  writings?  She 
said,  she  admired  it,  and  should  never  part  iirith  it 
while  she  lived."  Wllker's  Remarkable  Passages,  p. 
88. 

3.  Metaph.  a  mark.  An  ill  swatch  of  Aim,  a 
bad  mark  of  one's  character,  S. 

[To  SWATCH,  r.  a.  1.  To  equal ;  to  select, 
supply,  or  make,  anything  exactly  to 
pattern ;  as,  to  sicatch  worsted^  to  select  or 
supply  worsted  of  a  given  shade  and 
quality,  S. 

2.  To  tak  the  swatch  o*,  to  take  the  measure 
of,  hence,  to  estimate ;  to  work  so  as  to 
equal,  hence,  to  mar  or  to  defeat  one*s 
plan,  Clydes.;  in  Banffs.  this  phrase  means 
the  strongest  negation,  61.  Banffs.] 

SWATHEL,  9.     A  strong  man. 

With  a  swap  of  a  swenle  that  sioathel  him  swykes. 

air  Oawan  and  Sir  Oal,,  ii.  16L 

A.-S.    swkhlie,   ingens,   vehemens ;    swith,    potens, 
fortis. 

SWATS,  s.  pL     1.  New  ale,  S.    V.  S waits. 

2.  The  thin  part  of  sowens  or  flummery,  Shetl. 
Isl.  swade^  lubrices. 

M  3 
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To  SWATTER,  Squatter,  v.  n.  I.  To 
move  quickly  in  any  fluid  substance;  gener- 
ally including  the  idea  of  an  undulatory 
motion,  as  that  of  an  eel  in  the  water,  S. 

Hie  waUr  itaok,  the  field  was  odious,  y\^ 

Qahafar  dngonU,  lessertis,  askis,  edderis  wMtterit.       v> 

Police  ^f  HoMur,  L  2S. 

Some  by  their  IkU  wen  fixed  on  their  spears. 
Some  twatring  in  the  floud  the  streame  down  bears. 

MuH*9  Threnodies  p.  IIZ 

Hrdb  with  mon j  piteoas  pew 
EllcriUie  in  the  aur  thay  flew, 
8a  Uqg  as  thay  had  strenth  to  flee ; 
Syne  ewaUerit  donn  into  the  see. 

L^aa/»  n'arkie,  1692,  p.  41. 

Brnna  writea  equaiter,  Ayrs. 

Awa  ye  amuUUi^d  lilce  a  drake. 
On  whistling  wingsw 

Worke,  iiL  72L 

2.  To  move  quickly  in  an  awkward  manner ; 
used  improperly. 

I  shall  remove,  I  yon  assure, 
Th<K  I  were  nere  so  weak  and  poor, 
And  seek  my  meat  throw  Curry  moor,  \  (/  O 

'  As  Cut  as  I  can  tmUter,  ^  ^ 

Walton's  CM.,l  4:^. 

3.  Expl.  as  signifying,  in  Galloway,  **  to  swim 
close  together  in  the  water  like  young 
ducks;"  Mactaggart. 

"  To  SwaUer,  to  spill  or  throw  about  water,  aa 
ffoese  and  dncka  do^  in  drinking  and  feeding ; "  Yorka. 
Marahaa 

Tent.  mottdder'tHj  profnndere,  turbare  aquas,  flue- 
tnare.  Perhapa  Sa.'0.  eguaeU-a,  liouida  effnndere, 
and  oqwaeUr-a^  apargere,  disaipare,  naTa  a  common 
origin. 

Swatter,  #.  A  large  collection,  especially 
of  small  objects ;  as,  a  swatter  of  bairns^,  a 
a  great  number  of  children,  Loth.,  Ayrs. 

Tlila  may  aHode  to  the  nneoual  motion  of  a  crowd, 
and  thna  be  allied  to  the  v.  ^Lilian  expl.  Teut.  awad- 
der-'fH  aaalao  aignifying;  atrepere. 

[To  Swattle,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  swallow 
greedily ;  implying  also  the  gurgling  sound 
made  in  so  doing,  Clydes.] 

Swattle,  ».  1.  The  act  of  swallowing  with 
avidity,  Stirlings. 

[2.  Thin  soup,  or  any  liquid  of  which  one  can 
swallow  a  considerable  quantity,  Shetl., 
Clydes.    V.  Swittle.] 

To  SWATTLE,  v.  a.  To  beat  soundly  with 
a  stick  or  wand,  Aberd. ;  Swaddle^  £.  to 
beat,  to  cudgel. 

SwATTLiNy  8.    A  drubbing,  ibid. 

Ph>b.  thia  ia  a  very  ancient  word.  For  it  may  be 
a  dtmin.  from^  lal.  «ira<la,  cutem  laedere  ;  ewada,  vul- 
Bnacolum  cntia  laesae ;  ttcotdn-sar^  id.  Or  we  may 
trace  it  to  lal.  awida^  which  Haldorson  renders  by 
Firamea,  armonim  qnoddam  genus,  a  sort  of  partisan 
or  halbert;  but  Vereliua,  by  Ciava,  a  club;  adding 
8w.  Unhba  and  twedia  aa  aynonymea. 


SWATTROCII,  *.  "Strong  soup,  excel- 
lent food  ;  *"  Gall.  Enc. 

Corr.  pcrhapa  from  Gael.  suthbriUi,  decoction  ;  suih^ 
juice  ;  U.  B.  wdd,  id. ;  nctrcich,  dregs. 

SWAUGER,  (g  hard.)  A  largo  draught, 
Banffs.;  synon.  Scoupj  Sicacl\  IVaucht;  S. 
and  E.  Swiff. 

— ^Than  we  took  a  atcau^er 
0*  whiskie  we  had  smugghns  brewn, 
Ontwittins  o*  the  gaucer. 

Tajfior*§  S.  Poems,  p.  14S. 

Isl.  aiug^  Sn.-0.  sug-Of  augere,  E.  to  swig, 

[SWAUGER,  $.  and  t;.  Stagger,  Banffs. 
V.  Swagger.] 

SWAUKIN,  par^  Hesitating.  V.  Hauk- 
IN  and  SwAUKiN. 

To  SWAUL,  r.  n.  To  increase  in  bulk,  to 
swell.  Gall.  Swall  is  the  common  pron.  of 
S. 

At  my  ain  iogle  than  my  spawls  I  cud  beek, 
Whan  that  swauVd  the  wridy  snaw. 

Song,  OaU,  EneyeL,  p.  411. 

The  wun  it  will  shift,  and  the  deep  it  will  steaid. 
The  ihem  it  will  flee,  and  the  broyliment  will  brawl. 

Ibid.  p.  212. 

SwAUL,  f .     •*  A  large  swell ;  ^  ibid. 

Swaultie,  8.  **  A  fat  animal ; "  ibid.;  q. 
one  that  is  swollen. 

To  SWAUNDER,  v.  n.  To  become  giddy, 
&C.,  Fife.     V.  Swander,  v.  and  8. 

To  SWAUP,  r.  a.  Applied  to  a  mother  or 
nurse,  who  puts  a  spoonful  of  meat  first 
into  her  own  mouth,  in  order  to  cool,  soften, 
and  bring  it  to  the  point  of  the  spoon,  be- 
fore she  gives  it  to  her  child,  S. 

To  SWAVER,  r.  n.  To  walk  feebly,  as  one 
who  is  fatigued,  S.B.  **  walked  weai'ily,"  Gl. 
Ross. 

By  the  help  of  an  auld  standin*  stane, 

To  which  she  aid  her  weary  body  lean, 

She  wins  to  foot,  and  swavering  makes  to  gang. 

Jtoa^s  UeUnore,  First  Ed.,  p.  20 

[SwAYER,  8.  A  stagger,  Banffs.;  synon. 
flot^.] 

Tent,  sweyv-en,  vagari,  TaciUare,  fluctuare,  nutare  ; 
sweffver,  Tagua. 

To  SWAW,  r.  a.  1.  To  produce  waves,  to 
rufBe  the  surface  of  water. 

2.  To  cause  a  motion  in  the  water ;  applied 
to  that  produced  by  the  swift  motion  of 
fishes,  ib. 

SwAW,  8.     1.  A  wave,  S. 

2.  The  slight  undulation  in  water,  caused  by 
a  fish  swimming  near  the  surface ;  also, 
that  caused  by  any  body  thrown  in  the 
water,  ibid.  Aiker^  denotes  a  feebler  un- 
dulation. 
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SwAWiN  ©•  the  Water.  The  rolling  of  a  body  of 
water  under  the  impression  of  the  wind, 
ibid. 

Teat.  tiMyv^n,  Tagare,  fluctaare ;  Germ,  ichtoelf-en, 
id. ;  Dan.  swaev-e,  to  wave,  to  move.  Isl.  $vi/a,  ferri, 
moveri;  Sa.-0.  twaefuha^  motitari,  fluctuare.  An 
ancient  term  still  used  in  Isl.  and  Su.-Q.  in  relation  to 
the  water ;  as  in  the  'Isl.  phrase,  iI*i/m  ivei/iuffr,  navia 
anchorae  allicatae,  et  ventis  impulsao  circumactio ; 
neift  navis  velis  et  remis  concitatae  remora ;  Verel. 

To  SVVAY,  SwEY,  V.  u.  (pron.  awey).  1.  To 
incline  to  one  side,  S. 

— Thlr  towriii  thou  seis  doun  fall  aiifl  sicajf, 
And  stane  fra  stane  doun  bat,  and  reik  v1>rVs(^ 

Douff,  Virgil,  69,  la. 

Growing  com,  or  grass,  is  said  to  be  stvaued,  when 
windwaved,  S. 

*'  For  the  heart,  pleasing  that  device,  in  so  far 
iwayeih  to  it. "    Guthrie's  Trial,  p.  116. 

Allied  to  Isl.  meeig'ia,  Sn.  -G.  twig-a,  inclinare,  flectere. 

2.  To  move  backwards  and  forwards  on  a  scat 
or  pillow,  suspended  by  a  rope  fastened  at 
both  ends  to  the  branch  of  a  tree,  or  any 
similar  support,  S.  swey^  A.Bor.  id.  sicingy  E. 

A.  Bor.  **  Streigh,  to  play  at  see-saw,  or  titter- totter." 
Grose.  *'  To  Swaif  (pron.  noey),  to  ride  upon  a  plank 
or  pole,  moving  on  a  fulcrum,  as  children  are  wont." 
Yorks.,  MarshalL 

Swat,  9,  1.  A  moveable  instrument  of  iron, 
of  a  rectangular  form,  fastened  to  one  of  the 

J'ambs  of  a  chimney,  on   which  pots  and 
:ettles  are  suspended  over  the  fire.     [£. 
craneJ] 

2.  A  swing,  or  rone  fastened  for  the  purpose 

of  swinging.     V.  the  v. 

In  the  swey^wfaw,  in  a  state  of  hesitation  or  uncer- 
tainty. Loth.  Synon.  In  the  JVey-baukst  q.  moving 
backwards  and  forwards. 

ISW AY,  adv.    So,  Barbour,  iv.  571.  V.Swa.] 

To  SWAYL,  V.  a.  To  swaddle,  S.  B.  ficeal^ 
S.    V.  Swill. 

A.'S.  twaelhil,  ncethil,  fascia,  from  $\et*l-an,  vincire. 

SWAYWEYIS,  adv.    Likewise ;  Acts  Ja.  I. 

To  SWEAL,  SwEEL,  V.  a.  and  n.  1.  To 
whirl,  to  turn  round  with  rapidity,  S.; 
synon.  SioirL 

2.  To  swaddle,  [swathe,  wind  round],  S.  V. 
Swill. 

[3.  To  rinse  a  pail  or  tub;  also,  to  rinse 
clothes  after  they  have  been  washed, 
Clydes.] 

SwiLVL,  SwEEL,  «.  1.  The  act  of  tuniing 
round  with  rapidity;  often  applied  to  the 
quick  motion  of  a  nsh  with  its  tail,  ibid. 

[2.  The  act  of  swathing  or  swaddling ;  also, 
as  much  cloth  as  will  go  round  onc*s  body, 
&c.,  Clvdes. 


3.  The  act  of  rinsing  a  vessel,  a  piece  of 
cloth,  &c.,  ibid.] 

Isl.  svef/i-a,  M:itare ;  circumagere,  gyrare ;  aa» 
weijla  merJi,  gladinm  rotare,  q.  **tosw«tl  a  sword.** 
8tre\/[a,  agitatio,  gyratio ;  Haldorson. 

To  SWEAL,  V.  a.  and  n.  To  melt  away 
hastily ;  also,  to  carry  a  candle  so  carelessly 
as  to*  make  it  blaze  away;  as,  "Yc're 
awealin*  a*  the  candle,*'  S. 

*'  Dinna  let  the  candle  stceat,**  Tales  of  my  Land- 
lord, 1st  Series,  t.  IM. 

*'  Sieeal ;  to  waste  away,  as  a  candle  blown  upon  by 
the  wind  ; "  Yorks.,  Marsliall. 

Swall  or  SwaU  is' the  E.  orthography  of  this  old  word. 
V.  Todd. 

To  SWEAP,  V.  a.    To  scourge,  S.     Rudd. 
vo.  Swipper. 
IsL  MOBipa,  a  scourge. 

SwEAP,  9.     A  stroke  or  blow,  Banffs. 

This  mast  be  merely  a  variety  of  Swipe,  q.  v. 

SWECII,  9.  [A  drum.]  "  Passing  throw 
the  toun  with  ane  9wech;^  Aberd.  Reg. 
V.  25.     [V.  SwESCH.] 

SWECHAN  (gutt.),  part.  pr.  Sounding; 
applied  to  the  noise  made  by  water,  while 
the  V.  Sough  is  used  of  the  wind,  Lanai*ks. 

The  cowdlan  bells  on  the  weelan  flade 

Are  the  ship»  whilk  we  sail  in  ; 
Alike  Bcartfree  on  -the  pule  are  we, 

And  in  the  wxehan  lin. 

Marmaidai  of  Clyde,  Edin,  Mag.,  May  182a 

A.-S.  mtfeg-an,  sonare. 

SwEGHVNOE,  9.  A  rushing  sound,  as  that  of 
water  falling  over  a  precipice  :  or  a  hollow 
whistling  sound,  as  that  made  by  the  wind. 
South  of  S. 

SWECHT,  *.  1.  The  force  of  a  body  in 
motion. 

Bot  th^s  ilk  Latyue,  knawand  thare  malysq, 
Resystis  vninotiyt  an  ane  rotk  of  the  seis, 
Quham  with  grete  bnite  of  wattir  smyte  we  se, 
Hyiuself  susteoU  by  his  huge  wecht. 
Fra  wallifl  fcl  in  al  thare  bir  and  gteecht, 
Jawpynz  aboat  his  skyrtis  with  niony  ane  bray. 

Doug.  Virgil,  22S;  77, 
Mole,  tenet,  Virg. 

For  as  tbay  ran  abak,  and  can  thame  schapo 
For  till  withdraw  towart  the  tothir  side,— 
Than  with  thare  awechtis,  as  thay  rele  and  lepe. 
The  bimand  towns  doun  rollis  with  ane  rusche. 

Ibid,,  296,  83. 
Pondua,  Virg. 

2.  A  multitude,  a  great  number  or  quantity, 
Berwicks.;  synon.  Swack,  Sice^j  q.  v. 

Rudd.  renders  this  "burden,  weight,  force, "viewing 
it  as  probably  nothing  else  but  the  E.  teeigkt,  with  a 
prefixed.  But  it  is  more  probably  allied  to  Su.-O. 
swigt-a,  vacillarc,  ut  solent  loco  cessura ;  from  Isl. 
§toeia-ia,  incurvare.  Thus  sicecht  is  a  a,  from  the  same 
origin  with  away,  awey,  to  incline  to  a  side. 
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SWEDGE,  8.  An  irou  chisel  with  a  bevelled 
edge,  used  for  making  the  groove  round 
the  shoe  of  a  horse,  Roxh. 

lil.  noeig-ia^  flectere,  carvare,  iweigia,  carvatura, 
flectio.  This  Haldonoii  eipl.  by  Dan.  $w^ning,  a 
ehamferinjc,  a  alope  or  aloping. 

To  SwEDOE,  r.  a.  To  make  a  groove  in  a 
horse-shoe  for  receinng  the  nails,  Roxb. 
This  IS  done  by  such  a  chisel  as  that  above 
described. 

To  SWEE,  SwEY,  V.  a.  and  ii.  1.  To  incline 
or  swing  to  one  side ;  to  cause  to  incline  so, 

"Bairns,  awee  that  bouking  o'  daes  aff  the  fire  ; 
jell  bom't  i*  the  boiling. "     Perils  of  Man,  i.  60.     V. 

SWAT,  SWST,  V. 

2.  To  move  backwards  and  forwards,  as  a  tree, 
from  the  action  of  the  wind ;  to  swing,  or 
cause  anything  to  swing  so,  S. 

*' '  Why  didn't  yoa  hinder  these  boys  from  noeein' 
the  gate  off  its  hioges ? '  'Me  hinder  boys  from 
iweem*  gates,  Mr.  Gawfiaw  1 ' "    Marriage,  u.  99. 

8.  To  be  irresolute,  S.    V.  Sway,  Swet. 

To  SwEE  a/i  V.  a.  To  give  a  slanting  direc- 
tion, as  to  a  stroke,  S«  A. 

'*  Instead  of  swtem*  aff  my  downcome  wi'  his  sword, 
ha  held  up  his  sword-arm  to  save  his  head.'*  Brownie 
of  Bodsbeck,  i.  42. 

SwEE,  #•    1.  An  inclination  to  one  side,  S. 

'*Ye  ken,  the  wind  veiy  often  taks  a  twee  awav 
itMind  to  the  east  i'  the  night-time,  whan  the  wather^s 

fade  i'  the  harst  months.^     Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  i. 
39. 
IsL  tveigki,  cnrvatara,  flectio. 

S«  Used  in  a  moral  sense,  as  transferred  to 
the  mind,  S. 

'Tm  nae  fear't  for  ony  imprudence,  lassie  ;  and  Fm 
aae  fewr't  you  do  anght  that's  wrang ;  but  its  your 
mind  that  Fm  sad  for ;  theyll  gie't  a  wrang  $tcee,  thae 
ehapa."    Hogg's  Winter  Tales,  i.  253. 

8.  A  chimney  crane,  for  suspending  a  pot 
over  the  fire,  S.    V.  Sway,  s.  also  Kirn- 

SWEE. 

4.  A  line  of  grass  cut  down  by  the  mower, 
S.,  SwcUhf  E. 

SwEE-SwAY,  adj.  In  a  state  of  suspense  or 
hesitation,  halting  between  two  opinions, 
W.  Loth. 

Allied  to  E.  See-saw,  a  term  expressive  of  motion 
from  one  side  to  another. 

SwEY,  *.    V.  Sway. 

To  SWEE,  r.  a.  and  n.  1 .  To  smart  with  pain, 
Orkn.;  synon.  Gellj  Sow^  S. 

2.  To  singe,  ibid. 

Dan.  «trij-e,  to  smart,  wwif,  a  smart;  Isl.  tvid-ct, 
8a.-0.  swid-a,  dolere,  angi.    Isl.  wida  signifies  both  to 


singe  and  to  smart,  in  Dan.  the  o.  having  both  senses, 
has  the  same  form.  A. -8.  se-onf  effervescere,  evidently 
claims  affinity.  S.  Sqw,  pronounced  Soo,  is  undoubtedly 
the  same  with  Swee, 

Some  have  traced  S.  Scomler,  commonly  pron. 
Scouther,  to  Isl.  amda^  Su.-G.  «u*fda.  The  Orkn.  term 
retains  the  more  simple  form  of  Dan.  §wi-e, 

[SwEED,  adj.  Singed ;  as,  a  svoeed  head^  i.e«, 
of  a  sheep,  ibid.] 

[SWEEIN,  adj.  Singeing ;  smarting  with  pain, 
ibid.] 

[To  SWEEG,  V.  n.  To  drift  slowly,  to  loose 
ground,  to  settle  to  leeward,  Shetl.  Dan. 
9v%gte^  id.] 

[SwEEOiN,  *.  Applied  to  any  liquid  oozing 
from  a  cask  or  tub,  ibid.] 

SWEEK,  *.  The  art  of  doing  any  thing 
properly.  When  one  cannot  accomplish 
what  he  attempts,  it  is  said,  lie  has  nae  the 
9week  (ft^  S.  B. 

It  is  probably  the  same  with  Su.-G.  iwik,  iwtk,  dolus, 
insidiae.    V.  Swak,  and  Swik,  s. 

To  SWEEL,  SwEAL,  v.a.  andn.   V.Sweal. 

SwEELER,  $.  A  bandage,  that  which  siceeh 
or  windis  round,  Kinross.    V.  Swill,  v. 

To  SWEEL,  V.  a.  To  swallow  or  drink  copi- 
ously, S.    Swill^  E. 

I  never  money  sooner  got — 

Then  to  get  clear 
Of  it,  I  sweeCd  it  down  my  throat 

In  ale  or  beer. 

Dominie  Deposed,  p.  26. 

Canld  whiskv-puoch,  and  ale,  nut-brown, 

Hegart  nertMwe/, 
Till,  dizzy,  a'  the  warld  ran  round. 

As  in  a  reel.         Mayn^e  Siller  Oun,  p.  64. 

A.-S.  npUg-an^  swi/lg-an,  twelg-an,  to  swallow,  to 
swiU.  Dr.  iohns.  views  the  corresponding  £.  v.  as  the 
same  with  Sicill,  to  wash,  to  drench.  But  according  to 
A.-i>.  lexicons,  they  seem  to  claim  distinct  origins. 

[SwEEL,  8.  A  large  draught,  a  large  quantity 
of  any  liquid,  Clydes.] 

[SWEEM,  8.  A  state  of  great  wetness; 
iufeemin^  drenched,  Banffs.] 

[SWEEP,  8.  The  piece  of  rope  by  which  the 
sinking-stone  is  tied  to  a  herring-net, 
Banffs.] 

[SwEEP-STANE,  8.  Tlio  stouc  used  for  sinking 
a  herring  net,  ibid.] 

SWEEPIE,  8.    A  chimney  sweeper,  Aberd. 

SWEER,  SwEERT,  adj.    Slow.    V.  Sweir. 

ToSWEESII,r.a.  To  beat,  S.  V.  Squishe. 

SWEET-MILK  CHEESE.  Cheese  made  of 
milk  without  the  cream  being  skimmed  off, 
Dunlop  cheese,  S. 
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^•Stffeet-milk  cheese,  i.e.,  cheese  made  of  the  whole 
milk  witlioat  abstracting  the  cream,  is  not  made  for 
Mde  in  this  county;  but  only  for  priTate  family  use." 
Agr.  Surv.  Perths.,  p.  83. 

SwEET-MiLKERy  9.  The  day  on  which, 
in  a  farm  house,  cheese  is  made ;  Gall.  Enc, 
p.  443. 

SWEETIES,  *.  pi.  The  term  vulgarly  used 
for  sweetmeats  or  c<mfectionSy  S. 

**8weeiyiif  sweetmeats,  confectionary.  **  Sir  J.  Sin- 
clair's Observ.,  p.  151. 

—Snofr-boxes,  a  word-knots,  canes,  and  washes, 
And  tweeties  to  bestow  on  lasses. 

.     iZainsay's  Foems,  iL  647. 

Sweetie-bun,  Sweetie-scon,  Sweetie- 
LAIF,  8,  A  cake  baked  with  sweetmeats, 
or  with  raisins,  S. 

— ^The  bride's  tweetie  bun,  and  good  liquor, 
Wi*  sawtin  and  jeeriu' gaed  down. 

Jamieson'M  Papul.  Ball,,  I  296. 

Sweetie-Man,  «.  A  confectioner;  a  man 
who  sells  confections,  or  sweet-meats  at  a 
fair,  S. 

"The  8toeety-men,  or  confoctioners,  take  up  their 
station  here,  and  reap  a  rich  harvest.'*  Agr.  Surv. 
Kincard.,  p.  406. 

Sweetie-Wife,  «.  A  female  who  sells  sweet- 
meats, S. 

"A  long  rank  of  nteetff'Wiets  and  their  stands, 
ooTered  with  the  wonted  dainties  of  the  occasion,  oc- 
cupied the  sunny-side  of  the  High -street.'*  The  Pro- 
Tost,  p.  136. 

The  noeety-w\fe  awaits  with  apron'd  hands. 
And  broad  before,  an  empty  pouch  expands. 

VUlaye  Fair,  Blackw.  Mag,  Jan.  1S21,  p.  423. 

SWEG,  SwEio,  Swig,  a.     1.  A  quantity,  a 

considerable  number,  Loth. 

Franc,  uneig,  pecus,  grex  ;  Alem.  tulga^  armentum ; 
Germ,  •chweigen,  praedia  pecuaria. 

2.   A  large  draught  of  liquor,  S.     This  is 
merely  E.  Swig. 

SWEIG,   SwEEO,  *.    A   very  bad  candle, 
Boxb.  Synon.  Water-wader^  q.  v. 

Penominated  perhaps  from  its  limber  form ;  Isl. 
tweig-r,  a  twis,  tweig-ia,  to  bend.  If  from  the  faint. 
ness  of  the  lisnt  it  gives,  allied  perhaps  to  I>an.,  Su.-G- 
twag,  weak,  feeble,  faint. 

SWEHj,  $.     1.  A  swivel,  or  ring  containing 

one ;  also  Sowle^  S.  A.  and  O. ;  s^'non.  Suie^ 

S.  B.     [Isl.  sveijla.'] 

**  She  went  in  to  the  miller's  house,  and  asked  for 
the  ticeil  of  a  tether.— John  Smith,— as  he  rode  by  the 
nadll  of  Kachean,  asked  if  his  wife  had  been  there  seek* 
ins  a  moeil,  **  History  of  the  horrid  and  unnatural  mur- 
ders, by  J.  Smith,  Edin.  1727,  p.  4.    V.  Sulk. 

2.   Any    thing,  that  has   a  circular  motion. 
Gall.  Enc. 


To  SwEiLL,  V.  fi.    To  move  in  a  circular  way. 
Gall. 

The  dark  brown  tap,  o*  some  big  hill . 
He  oenteis,  then  around  will  «irei7/. 

QaU,  Eneyd,,  p.  899. 

SWEIR,  SWERE,   SWEER,  SWEAR,  adj.      1. 

Lazy,  indolent,  S. 

Mony  tvoeir  bombard  belly-huddroun, 
Mony  slute  daw,  and  slepy  duddroun. 
Him  senrit  ay  with  sounyie. 

2>tt«Aar,  Bannatjfne  PoevM,  p  29. 

Lord  Bailee  says  ;  "In  modern  language,  the  conse- 
quence only  is  used ;  for  wrrir  means  unwilling  ;** 
Kote,  p.  237.  But  I  know  not  how  the  learned  writer 
could  assert  this,  as  the  word  is  still  commonly  used 
in  the  sense  of  lazy. 

Not  9tf>trt,  bot  in  bis  dedis  diligent,      TT 
PalynurtLs  forth  of  his  couche  vpsprent. 

Ikmg.  Virga,^,2&, 

Qnhsrfor  bene  nobillis  to  fallow  prowes  sirere  f 

Ibid.,  ProL  854, 8. 

Hence  the  name  given  to  a  lazy  girl,  Ketty  Sweeroek^ 
•B  in  the  S.  Prov.  ; 

Ketty  Swecrock  free  whare  j)lie  ttate. 
Cries,  Reik  me  this,  and  reik  me  that. 

Kavuay's  &  Prov.,  p.  48. 

"  Work  for  nought  makes  fowk  dead  gtcear  /*  Ibid. 

p.  79. 

This  term  is,  I  think,  most  generally  in  the  west  of 

S.  pron.  Stceert. 

A.-S.  straer,  ttctre,  piger,  deses.  S%cer  thegn,  piger 
servus,  Matt.,  zxv.  26.  But  the  primary  sense  of  the 
A.-S.  term  is,  heavy  ;  corresponding  to  Su.-G.  nraer, 
AlenL  ftrvar,  gravis. 

2.  Keluctant,  unwilling,  S.  V.  sense  1.  To 
do  a  thing  with  sweir  tnY/,  to  do  it 
reluctantly. 

Yet  tweer  were  they  to  rake  their  een. 


Sic  dizzy  heads  had  they. 

it 


'Miuay*9  Poemt,  i.  271. 

Unyoke  thee,  man,  an*  binna  noear 
To  ding  a  hole  in  ill-hain'd  sear  1 
0  thick  that  eUd,  wi*  wyly  fit. 
Is  wearing  nearer  bit  bv  bit  I 

Ferguuon'9  Poems,  ii.  I06u 

3.  In  the  western  counties,  it  is  often  used 
in  the  sense  of  niggardly ;  as  denoting  one 
who  is  unwilling  to  part  with  any  thing 
that  18  his  property.     Hence, 

Dead-sweir,  adj.    E.xtremely  lazy,  S. 

"Deferred  hopes  need  not  to  make  mo  dead-steier 
(as  we  use  to  say)."    Rutherford's  Lett.,  F.  i.  ep.  199. 

SwEiR-DRAUCiiTS,  3.  pi.  The  same  with 
Sweir^tree.  The  amusement  is  conducted 
in  Tweeddnle  by  the  persons  grasping  each 
others*  hands,  without  using  a  stick. 

SwEiR-DRAWN,  part.  pa.     To  be  Sweer-draunny 

to  hesitate  or  be  reluctant  about  any  thing, 

Soxb. 

Perhaps  originally  the  part  pr.',  q.  Sweir-drawm  ^ 
like  Dreteh  o'  drawin, 

SwEiR-JiXNY,  SwEiR-KiTTY,  s.  An  instru- 
ment for  winding  yam,  S. 


«=T  ,        .    .  ^ 
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^80  called  from  its  aflTonling  ao  easier  mode  of  work- 
mg  tban  had  formerly  been  known ;  from  Btreir, 
■■«  '*'y»  •  contemptuooa  term  for  a  woman.  There 
■  ^inhMy  an  aUnsion  to  the  nickname  given,  in  the 
&  Phyr.9  to  a  laxy  girl.    V.  Swsin,  sense  1. 

SwBiB  man's  lade,  Sweir  max's  lift.  The 
nndue  load,  taken  on  by  a  lazy  person,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  travel,  S. 
More  than  he  can  accomplish,  S. 

SwBiRNBS,  9.    Laziness,  S. 

Chms  Sweimet,  at  the  secound  bidding, 
Cbos  Ivk  a  sow  out  of  a  mid«ling ; 
Foil  slepj  wes  his  gnmyie. 

IhMbar,  Bannaiyru  Poems,  pi  29l 

**  Pride   and   tweemest   take  meikle   uphadding;" 
Fei)gqaon'a  a  Prov.,  p.  27. 

Ab  in  the  out  Ylls,  and  Argyle, 

Unthrifty  notirnta,  falset,  pouertie  and  stryfe, 

FM  PoUcie  in  danger  of  his  life. 

Lvn(Uay'$  WarkiM,  1592,  pc  25S. 
— "In  this  cais  it  aoald  be  diligontlie  eschewit,  that 
it  be  not  rerifyit  that  is  said  inane  oommoun  proverb, 
Tk.»  *He  that  for  «w«ariie«and  cauld  wald  not  work  in 
winter,  sail  thairfoir  beg  in  the  sommer  time,  and  yit 
Bathing  sail  be  gerin  nnto  him.'*'    Balfour's  Pract,  p. 


SwEiRTA,  SwEiRTiE,  #.  Lazincss,  sloth, 
Aberd.;  formed  like  Party e^  Davita^  &c. 

Bow  gat  ye  pith  your  bitter  spleen  to  break, 
I  manrel  much  that  moeerta  lute  ye  speak. 

IF.  Beaitie*9  TaUa^  p.  49. 

SwKlB-TREE,  *.  1.  A  species  of  diversion. 
Two  persons,  seated  on  the  ground,  having 
a  stick  between  them,  each  lays  hold  of  it 
with  both  hands,  and  tries  who  shall  first 
draw  the  other  up.  This  stick  is  called  the 
nmr^ree,  Fife,  q.  lazy  tree. 

T.  tlymon.  of  Dauttt,  at^j. 

And  nane  o'  them  can  ither  beat, 
At  putting-stane  and  doure  nceartree. 

OalL  EnejfcL,  pi  412. 

2.  The  stick  ased  in  the  amusement  of  draw- 
ing the  Sweirireej  South  of  S. 

3.  A  Sweir  KUtyy  q«  v.  Teviotd. 

SWEIRNE,  part.  pa.     Sworn,  Aberd.  Reg. 

SWEIS,  8.  pi.  Apparently  cranes,  or  instru- 
ments of  this  description. 

''Item,  fyre  aweU  of  tyromer."     Inventories,  A. 
1568^  p.  I7OL     V.  SwBT  and  Swee. 

SWELGHIE,  *.  A  seal.  Brand,  p.  143.  V. 
Selch. 

SWELCIIIE,  f.     A   whirlpool,   Orkn.     V. 

SWELTH,  8. 

SWELL,  8.    A  bog,  S.  B.    V.  Swelth. 
To  SWELT,  SwELLY,  V.  a.     To  swallow, 
[to  suck  in  greedily],  S. 

Bot  rather  I  desyre  baith  core  and  sprete 
Of  me  that  the  erth  siotUy  law  adoun. 

Doug,  Virffii,lW,9, 

A.-S.    noeig-iMf  Tent,    tweftjh'tn,   Sa.-0.   8wael-ja, 

V,  SWALL. 


SwELTii,  €ulj.    Gluttonous,  voracious. 

Thou  swelth  deuourare  of  tyme  ▼nrecouerabill, 
O  lust  infemale,  fumes  inextinguibilL 

Doug.  VirgU,  ProL  08,  6. 

SsotkfHh  and  swylgth  occur  as  the  3  p.  sing.  pres. 
A.-S.  V.  devorat,  q.  that  which  swaltowttK 

SwELTii,  8.     A  gulf,  a  whirlpool. 

F^  swelth  of  Silla  ami  dirk  Caribdis  bandis, 
I  mene  from  hell  sauf  al  go  not  to  UTaik. 

Doug.  Virgil,  ProL  66,  51. 

Quhat  proflitit  me  certis  that  soukand  san<l, 
Or  yit  scylla  the  stoelth  is  ay  routand. 

Ibid.  216,  34. 

Swdehie  is  still  used  in  this  sense,  Orkn. 

"On  the  north  side  of  this  isle  is  a  part  of  Pight- 
land- Firth,  call'd  the  Swelchie  of  Stroma, — very  danger- 
ons  to  seamen."    Wallace's  Orkney,  p.  5. 

"  Did  we  credit  the  tales  of  former  times,  wells  and 
swdchies,  gulphs  and  whirlpools,  are  constantly  sur- 
ronndin^  this  island,  like  so  many  gaping  monsters, 
more  hideously  formidable  tlian  even  Scylla  or 
Chary Ixlis."    llarry's  Orkney,  p.  44. 

Swell,  in  modem  S.B.,  is  usea  in  a  sense  very  nearly 
allied,  as  synon.  with  bog. 

— **He  knows  the  place  called  the  Wagcle,  between 
which  and  the  water  [river]  there  was  abog  or  swell 
that  besata  would  have  laired  in.'*  State,  Leslie  of 
Powi^  A.  1805,  p.  74. 

Sn.'0.  Swalg,  which*  like  Teut.  stcelgh,  primarily 
signifies  the  throat,  (guttur,  fauces),  is  used,  in  a 
■eoondary  sense,  for  an  abyss  or  gulf. 

To  SWELT,  v.n.     1.  To  die. 

At  Jerusalem  trowj't  he 

Oravyn  in  the  Burcb  to  be  ; 

The  quhethyr  at  Burch  in  to  the  Sand 

He  swell  rycht  in  his  awn  laniL 

Barbour,  iv.  Sll,  MS. 

A.-S.  sweall-an,  swell-an,  Moca-Q.  swill-an,  mori  ; 
Sn.-G.  swaelt-a,  to  perish  by  hunger.  Callander,  MS. 
Note  in  va,  mentions  "  Scot,  to  await,  to  die."  I  have 
not  heard  the  word  used  in  this  sense.  * 

2.  To  feel  somethiug  like  suffocation,  especially 
in  consequence  of  heat,  S.,  nearly  allied  to 
E.  8weUer. 

Het,  het  was  the  day  ;— 

With  faut  and  heat,  I  just  was  like  to  swell. 
And  in  a  very  blob  of  sweat  to  melt. 

Ross*s  JlelsHore,  p.  87. 

•'Swell,  suffocated,  choketl  to  death,"  GL  Shirr. 

O.Flandr.  swelt-en,  dciicere,  languescere,  fatiscere. 

This  ought  to  be  made  a  distinct  v.  from  the  pro- 
ceding  ;  and  deduced  from  Isl.  swael-a,  swaelt,  sufTo- 
care.    Swatla,  as  a  noiin,  is  rendered,  fnmus  vehemens 
et  acer.    This  seems  to  be  the  origin  of  E.  Swelter  , 
nearW  allied  in  signification  to  the  S.  verb. 

**  To  swell,  deficere,  to  sownd  ;"  Northumb.  Ray. 

[SwELTiN-CoD,  8.  A  very  poor  cod-fish, 
ShctL] 

[SWELTII,  8.  and  adj.      V.  under  Swelt.] 

SWENGEOUR,  8.    V.  Sweynoeour. 
SWENYNG,  8.    Dreaming.    V.  Sweuin. 

SWERD,  8.    A  sword.    V.  Suerd. 

SWERF,  8.  A  fainting  fit,  a  swoon.  V 
Swarf. 
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SWERTHBAK,   s.    Tiic  grcnt  Black  and 
White  Gull.    [Y.  Swartback.] 

TIm  Goull  was  a  garnftar, 
The  Swaihbak  a  acellamr.  . 

Houlate,l  14. 

This  in  Orkn.  is  atill  called  Swartbacl;  q.  v.  Thus 
it  appean  that  it  formerly  hail  the  aame  name  in  S. 
vnma  this  should  be  the  Lesser  Guillemot ;  Isl. 
twarlbak'Mr;  denominated  from  the  blackness  of  its 
bftck.    V:  Pennant's  Zool.,  p.  520. 

SWESCH,  SwAScn,  ».    [A  dnim.] 

"▲II  the  Gild  brether  sail  convene,  and  corai>eir 
after  they  heare  the  striak  of  the  atceAh."  Stat.  Gild, 
c  14. 

Ane  thoasand  hakbuttiA  gar  schute  al  at  anin 
With  wmuehCf  talbomis,  and  trumpettH  awfullie. 

LytuUay,  Sq,  Mddrttm,  1.  1178. 

(Dr.  Jamieson  rendered  this  term  as  meanine  a  trum- 
pet ;  but  that  it  means-  a  drum  is  evident  from  the 
extracts  themselves.  And  Dr.  Laing,  in  his  note  on 
the  passage  from  Lyndaay,  alludes  to  this  mistake  of 
Jamieson,  and  corrects  it.  Besides,  in  the  book  of  Bou 
Accord,  edited  by  Dr.  Joseph  Robertson,  several  ex- 
tnets  from  the  Council  Register  of  Aberdeen  are  given, 
m  which  the  terms  mcfth  and  ^ictuhmctn  occur,  and  are 
rendered  b^  cfrMm  and  drummfr;  and  in  Knox's  His- 
tonr,  vol.  ii.,  p.  496,  we  are  told — "the  sicash^  tabron, 
and  drams,  were  stricken  or  beaten."  And  that  the 
twt9ck  or  neoMch  was  a  kind  of  drum  is  put  l>eyond 
doubt  by  the  following  extracts  from  the  Register  of 
the  Cknongate  : — "Item  the  tent  October,  1576,  gevin 
for  an  ftea^ehe  to  our  moustiris,  iiij  li ; "  and,  "  Item 
lor  twa  stickis  to  the  mtesche,  vj  d. 

For  etym.  ke.    V.  under  Swatch,] 

SWESCHER,     SUESCIIER,      [Sw'ESCHMAN,]     8. 

[A  drnmmer.] 

"Tbecommoun  AMfseArr;'*  Abcrd.  Re^.  Cent  16. 
"Comnioan  tabemar  and  iftceacher  ;'*  ibid. 
[*' Andrew    Inglis,    gweschman,    the  soum    of    five 
piUMls.'*    Aherd.  Council  Reg.,  vol.  xliv.,  p.  653.] 

SWEUIN,    SWEVINO,    SWEVYNYNO,    SWEX- 

TNO9  8,  .  A  dream,  the  act  of  dreaming. 

The  figare  fled  as  Hcht  wynd  or  the  sonne  benie, 
Or  Buust  likly  ane  wauerand  aweuin  or  dreme. 

Doug,  Virga,  65, 15. 

<~SiUB  tyms  in  our  swevtng  we  tak  kepe. 

Ibid.  446,  II.. 

I  slaid  <m  ane  twevjpiyng,  slomerand  ane  lite. 

Ibid.  ProL  238,  a.  8. 

A  twenyng  swvth  did  me  assaile 
Of  sonis  of  Sathan  is  sei<i 

Dunbar,  Banitatyne  Puetns,  p.  19. 

The  latter  is  merely  a  contr.  O.E.  stccven,  A.-S. 
wmtf-tfi^  id.  from  stM^/*-ian,  to  sleep  ;  Dan.  gov-er,  id. 
whence  sorea,  sleep ;  Isl.  suefn,  id.  trom  sof-a,  dormire. 

That  Sweuin  has  also  been  formerly  used  as  a  v., 
appears  from  its  part,  ttcegning. 

Than  come  Dame  Drem^-ng,  all  clad  in  black  sabill. 
With  neegnxng  Nymphis,  in  cullouris  variabilL 

Dim.  ffouour,  Oude  Fame,  kc.  p.  I. 

SWEY,  8,     A  long  crow  for  raising  stones, 
.  Ang.  OS  punch  denotes  a  smaller  one. 

Ph>bably  from  Isl.  ttreig'ia,  inclinare,  q.  to  move 
the  stones  from  their  place.    V.  Swat,  r. 

[SWEYN,  8.    A  projier  name,  Shctl.] 

SWEYNGEOUR,  Swyngeour,  Swinger, 
f •     E.xpL   ^*  a  fellowy  a   scoundrel ;    8tceir 


8\c{ngeouri$^  lozy  fellows.    A  variety  of  iiriii- 

kery  a  labourer,  as  in  O.  E.,  Chaucer.**     GL 

Lj'nds. 

In  ShetL  this  word  is  expl.  "  a  rogue." 
'*  Wherefore  shines  the  sunne,  but  that  thou  niightest 
walke  ?  The  sunne  is  not  giucn  thee  to  slecms :  he  is 
but  a  Bicingfr,  but  a  lubbar,  that  will  lye  itile  in  the 
day  light,  and  the  sonne  shall  witnes  against  hiui  in 
that  day ;  much  more  that  heauenljr  light,  that  sunne 
of  righteousnessc  shines  he  for  nothing?"  RoUock  od 
Coloss.,  p.  20. 

SweyngeoHris,  and  skuryvagis,  swanky s  and  iwanjrff, 

Geuis  na  cure  to  can  craft 

Doug.  VirgU,  Prol.  238,  b.  23. 

Ane  swyngeour  cofle,  amangiH  the  wyvin. 
In  land-wart  UwelliH  with  subteill  menis, 
Exponand  thanie  auM  sanctiii  lyvis. 
And  sanis  tbanie  with  deid  meunis  banis. 

Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  170. 

Lord  Hailcs  renders  this  **a  rascally  wencher.** 
Were  this  the  sense,  it  might  be  allied  to  Dan. 
swangr-er^  gigoerc,  which  is  probablv  from  svrange, 
ilia.  Rudd.  expl.  it  "scoundrel,  rascal  ;'*  but  gives  no 
probable  etymon.  Lye  renders  it  desidiosus,  iners, 
piger  ;  Add.  Jun.  Etym.  This  sense  is  more  probable ; 
A.-8. /Rcvnt/.  xtronf/,  lazy,  «iron<7oni^«,  torpf>r.  In  Edin. 
Review,  Oct.  1803,  it  is  observed,  however,  that  the 
term  "means  only  a  strong  man,  or  as  the  vulgar 
still  say,  a  swingeing  fellow,  from  Moes.-G.  sjicintheins, 
potentia,  or  sicinth,  validus,  robustus,  as  in  Ulph., 
Gatuyida  mcinthein,  fecit  potentiam.*'    P.  20G. 

[SWEYNT,  8.  A  quick,  active  movement, 
ShetL] 

SWICK,  adj.     Clear  of  any  thing,  Banffs. 

Perhaps  allied  to  Su.-G.  mtig-a,  loco  cedere,  IsL 
»weig-ia,  flectere ;  like  S.  Jouk. 

[SwiCK,  8.  Good  opinion,  approbation ;  art, 
ability,  Banffs.     Same  vrith  Sweek,  q.  v.] 

To  SWICK,  r.  a.  1.  To  deceive,  to  illude, 
Fife.     2.  To  blame,  to  censure,  Ang. 

A.-S.  siric-aN,  decipere ;  also,  offendere.     V.  the  «. 

SwiCK,  SwYK,  8.     1.  Fraud,  deceit,  S.B. 

Bot  he  gat  that  Archebyschapryk 
Noacht  wyth  lawtd  bot  wytht«tcyil*. 

WynUwn,  vii  8.  88. 

Su.-G.  stril',  ane.  swiet,  Dan.  mrig,  id. 

2.  A  trick,  of  whatever  kind ;  as,  ^'  He  played 
them  a  atrici,"  Fife. 

3.  Blame,  fault,  criminality.  /  had  nae 
8wick  ot^  I  had  no  blameableness  in  the 
matter,  S.  B. 

A.-S.  swica,  sicic,  oflensa,  ofiendiculum. 

4.  A  deceiver,  Fife. 

A.-S.  stcice,  surica,  proditor,  deceptor,  seductor. 

SwicKY,  adj.     1.  Guileful,  deceitful,  Ang. 

2.  Tricky,  roguish;  applied  to  one  who  is 
given  to  innocent  sport,  Ang.     V.  SwiK. 

To  SWIDDER,  V.  a.  and  n.  1.  To  cause  to 
be  in  doubt,  to  subject  to  apprehension, 
to  shake  one's  resolution. 
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Than  ob  the  wall  &iie  garritoar-T  conniilder, 
Hwhtmaiwl  limde  that  did  thair  hartis  swidder  ; 
"  Oat  OB  an  fabheid  the  mother  of  euerte  vice, 
"  Awaj  inj,  and  biraand  cooetice." 

Police  ^fitommr^  HL  65, 
V. »  «. 

8.  To  doQbi,  to  IicsitatCy  pron.  noithery  S* 

then't  MM  time  to  tmtUUr  *hovLt  the  thing. 

Ro8^9  ffelettore,  p.  99. 

Ikte  Cmt  fhte  thej  went  to^idder, 
BhI  oft  ahe  fell,  the  gate  was  sluUer  ; 
Tit  where  to  take  her  he  did  9wUi(Ur, 
Whila  at  the  last  he  wonld. 

WaU(m's  CM2L,  L  41. 

Mrhair  bepui  to  rise  on  end, 
Mf  kaees  amat  fast  on  ane  anither, 


Mj  flesh  crap  doser  to  my  skin, 
And  e'ea  mj  heart  began  to  swither, 

Dufa  Poewu,  p.  116. 

What  gan  je  striiker  t    Via  hand  my  whisht. 

DtMrttd  Daughter. 

8a.-0.  maarfm^  motitari  ;  fluctuaro.  Stoaeftea  meUan 
hopp  ^dk/ntttan,  inter  spem  et  metum  fluctuare  ;  qa. 
to  tmUker  betwixt  hope  and /richi. 

Qorm.  ^weh-€m,  to  flit  or  float  with  little  motion,  to 
hoT«r ;  the  word  ia  need  by  Luther,  Gen.  i.  2.  "  The 
Spirit  of  Ood  m'^ved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.*'  He 
mbjoina;  "S^Atofad-fJi,  or  Schioaed-en,  ia  thought  by 
Adabuig  to  be  from  tbe  aame  root" 

Piob.  allied  to  A. -8.  swaeiher,  which  of  the  two, 
eontc  finom  aiea  kwaeiheK  But  aa  it  occurs  in  the 
Fslieo  of  Hooonr,  perhaps  it  may  rather  be  allied  to 
Ckna.  eeAMtfer-n,  concntere,  concutx.  For  Doug,  evi- 
dently naea  it  to  denote  a  mental  ooncuasion.  The 
Qerm.  v.  is  a  frequent,  from  achutt-en,  Teut.  achudd-en, 
id.  SiL-O.  ahM-tL  Hence  E.  ahudder.  "  Swither  ia 
mxgL  treasUin^"  OL  Moriaon's  Poems. 

Swidder,  Swiddebino,  Switheb,  s.   Doubt, 
liesitation. 


that  ye,  withontten  awUher^ 
To  visit  me  are  come  down  hither. 
Be  hhrth,  and  let  ns  drink  together, 
For  aMmniqg  will  not  mack  it. 

IFa^SMi's  Cbtt,  i  W. 

— I  think  me  mair  than  blist 
To  ind  sle  bmoos  four 
Besyde  me,  to  gyde  me, — 
OonnidderiBg  the  swiddering 
To  fsnd  me  first  into. 

Cherrie  and  Sloe,  st  72. 

Bsith  wit  and  wHl  in  her  together  strave, 
And  siheli  in  amither  how  she  shall  behave. 

Jtosf  *s  HeUnore,  p.  25. 

'  While  atanding  in  a  awUher  at  the  comer  of  the 
iOckwdl,  a  cart  came  np  from  the  bridge,  driven  by 
atripling."    R.  Gilhaize,  iii.  187. 

1  was  in  a  awiiher, 

Tween  this  ane  and  tither. 

Jamieaon'a  PopuL  Ball,,  U.  335. 

Stridden,  Aberd.  id. 

An*  as  we're  eoosins,  there's  nae  scouth 
To  be  in  obt  awiddera  / 

I  only  seek  what  is  my  due 

Poama  in  the  Buchan  Dialed,  pc  4. 

SWIFF,  ».  1.  Rotatory  motion,  or  the 
sound  produced  bj  it ;  as,  t/ie  smff  of  a 
rnilt^  Loth. 

2.  Any  quick  motion,  producing  a  whiffing 
sound ;  as,  A  past  bt^  me  tcC  a  swiff^  Fife. 
V.  Swift. 


3.  A  sound  of  this  descriptioir,  ibid.     Synon. 
Souchf  9, 
laL  aietf-aai,  Sa.-G.  aux^fw-a,  circumagere,  motitari. 

Swiff  of  SUep,  «.  A  disturbed  sleep,  ibid. 
y*  SouF,  V.  and  «.    Isl.  atoaef-a^  sopire. 

To  Swiff,  v.  n.  A  term  used  to  denote  the 
hollow  melancholy  sound  made  by  the 
wind,  Roxb.,  Berwicks.     Synon.  Soitchj  v. 

To  Swiff  asleep^  v,  n.  A  phrase  used  to 
denote  that  short  interval  of  sleep  enjoyed 
by  those  who  are  restless  from  latigue  or 
disease.  South  of  S.     Hence, 

To  Swiff  aira,  r.  n.  To  faint,  to  swoon, 
S.  A.  « 

**  Whan  ahe  had  read  it,  I  thought  she  was  gann  to 
awiffatoa*,  for  she  turned  as  white  in  the  giUs  aa  a 
haddock  that*s  new  taen  out  o'  a  cod's  mou."  St. 
Johnatoon,  iL  201.    Swi^,  id.,  Ettr.  For. 

SWIFT,  «.  A  reeling  machine  used  by 
weavers,  S. 

Isl.  amif,  volva,  instnimentum  quo  ab'quid  circum- 
lotatur,  ansa  rotatilia,  verticillum.     V.  Swiff. 

[To  Swift,  t;.  a.  To  reef,  to  reduce ;  as, 
aiuift  the  saily  Shetl.] 

To  SWIG,  r.  n.  1.  To  wag,  to  move  from  side 
to  side,  to  walk  with  a  rocking  sort  of 
motion,  S.  B.      "  To  turn  suddenly,"  S.  A. 

He  through  the  glen  gaed  canty  awiggiu. 
As  trim's  a  bead. 

Tarraa*a  Poema,  p.  141. 

[2.  To  walk  or  work  with  energy,  Banffs.] 

laL  aweig'ia,  flectere;  Sa.-G.  aichj-a,  loco  cedere. 
Ihre  seems  to  view  this  and  toatfj-a,  to  have  an  incon- 
atant  motion,  K.  to  H^ag,  as  oricinaJly  the  same ;  and 
the  idea  has  every  appearance  of  being  well  founded. 

Swio,  *.  1.  The  act  of  turning  suddenly.  V. 
OL  Compl.  vo.  Suak, 

[2.  Art,  manner ;  skill,  ability,  Clydcs., 
Banffs.     V.  Sweek.] 

To  SWIK,  V.  a,  **To  soften,  assuage, 
allay ;"  Rudd.  Sibb. ;  to  deceive. 

And  sum  tynie  wald  scho  Ascaneus  the  page, 
Caucht  in  the  fygnre  of  bis  faderis  vmagie. 
And  in  hir  bosum  brace,  gyf  scho  tnarby 
The  luf  vntellibyl  niycht  smk  or  satify. 

Doug.  VirgU,  102,  38. 

Swik  here  undoubtedly  si^ifies  to  deceive,  used 
metaph.,  from  A. -8.  atcie-an,  id.  in  its  primary  sense. 
For  it  is  the  v.  corresponding  to  falltre  m  the  onginaL 

SwiKFUL,  adj.    Deceitful,  Wyntown. 
SwiKFULLY,  adv.     Deceitfully. 

Bot  a  fals  traytoure  cald  Godwyne 
This  Ethelrede  betraysyd  syne, 
And  hym  martherysyd  aioykftdly. 

Wyntoum,  vi  15.  85. 

SWIL,  s.  The  swivel  of  a  tedder,  Shetl. 
V.  SuLE  and  SwEiL. 
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SWILK,  SuiLK,  adj.    Such. 

With  §w3k  woTdl^  tlud  maid  thair  mayn.     ■ 

Barbour^  zx.  277,  MS. 

*'  Ilk  mmna  ms  wil  nocht  nay — sttill:  maner  of  clcttia 
throu  oUigacionia  4c.  iq  the  mono  that  iiow.ryuis, 
that  thai  aal  pay  it  in  the  money  at  rynnis  fra  that 
day  furth.**    AcU  Ja.  II.,  A.  1541,  Ed.  1814,  p.  41. 

A.-S.  mcUc,  9W}flc^  talis.  S.  aic,  <££,  is  evidenUv  corr. 
from  this,  as  the  A.-S.  word  is  coutr.  from  Mocs-G. 
«ica/eiit,  id.  from«ira,  so,  and  kik,  like,  (similis). 

To  S\\^LL,  r.  a.   To  swaddle,  S.  aiceaU  BxcayL 

How  that  gaist  had  been  ^tten,  to  ^nesa  they  liegan  ; 
Well  smttd  in  a  swins  skin  and  8mcir*d  o're  with  suit. 

MonUfonierie,  WaUotCt  Coll.,  iiL  13. 

Attonr,  I  hae  a  ribbon  twa  ell  lang, 
As  broad's  my  loof,  and  nae  a  thrum  o*t  wrang. 
Gin  it  hae  niony  marrows,  I*m  beguil'd, 
.Twas  never  out  of  faold  syn  she  was  sicayrd. 

Rms's  ilelatore,  p.  114b 
IsL  MuxlU,  strictos. 

SWILL,  #.  Prob.y  a  duty,  for  which  money 
was  taken. 

"Tbre  sh.  for  Sftx  huikts  in  hervest,  xiiij  d.  for  ilk 
twiH  of  viij  paltre.*'    Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  IG. 

This  term  relates  perhaps  to  a  cuity  for  which  money 
was  taken  in  exchange.    The  cain  due  for  each  plough- 

Site  might  be  eight  fowls.  A.-S.  mil  denotes  a  plough, 
ence,  O.  E.  '*  Stcoliiiff  or  Safing  of  land,  as  much  as 
one  plough  can  till  in  a  year  ;'*  Kersey.  L.  B.  tncollytifja, 
mouhnga,  tuUttga,  id.     V.  Spelman. 

SWINE.  The  ttcine*s  gane  througJCt^  a  pro- 
verbial phrase  used,  in  relation  to  marriage, 
when  something  untoward  has  taken  place 
which  breaks  it  off,  S. 

"  'The  9wine'§  gpne  throash  it;'  spoken  when  an 
intended  marriage  is  gone  back  ;  out  of  a  superstitious 
conceit  that,  if  a  swine  come  between  a  man  and  his 
mistress,  they  will  never  be  married."  S.  Prov.,  p. 
390,  Kelly. 

*'You  should  sift  James's  tender  passion; — and  if 
it's  within  the  com^iass  o'  a  possibility,  get  the  strin 
driven  throttgh't,  or  it  may  work  us  a'  muckle  dule. 
The  EnUil,  ii.  285. 

The  idea  was  carried  so  far,  that  when  a  swine 
followed  a  marriage-party,  it  was  reckoned  an  indubi- 
table presage  that  the  connexion  would  be  unfortunate. 

Grose  mentions  the  same  superstition  as  prevalent 
in  R  with  still  greater  latitude  of  application.  **  If 
going  on  a  journey  on  business,  a  sow  cross  the  road, 
yon  will  probably  meet  with  a  disappointment,  if  not 
a  bodily  accident,  before  you  return  home.  To  avert 
this  Tou  must  endeavour  to  prevent  her  crossing  you ; 
and  if  Uiat  cannot  be  done,  you  must  ride  round  on 
fresh  ground.  If  the  sow  is  attended  with  her  litter 
of  pigs,  it  is  lucky,  and  denotes  a  successful  journey." 
Popular  Superstit.,  p.  45.    Suppl.  to  Prov.  Gloss. 

The  reason  why  this  inter\ncDtion  of  this  animal  has 
been  supposed  so  unlucky,  and  particularly  as  to  mar- 
riage, is  nowhere  assigned  ;  but  it  might  originate  from 
the  generally  received  idea  that  it  is  an  unclean  animal. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  among  ancient  nations  the 
swine  was  sacrificed  at  the  celebration  of  nuptials  ; 
particularly  by  the  Etrurians,  the  early  Latins,  and  the 
Greeks  in  Italy.  Instead  of  its  being  said  of  an 
intended  nutrriage  that  '*the  swine  had  gone  through 
it,"  when  it  failed  after  all  the  necessary  prci>aratione 
had  been  made,  and  among  others  the  act  of  sacrificing 
a  h<%  the  disappointed  bridegroom  is  represented  as 
thus  expressing  his  losses ; 

Periit  qnidem  sui,  et  talentum,  et  uuptiae. 
VOL.  IV. 


stnne 
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"I  have  lost  my  swine,  my  money,  and  my  nup- 
tub."    Pierii  Hieioglv^h.  Lib.  9.  fof.  60,  b. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  general,  however,  that  most 
of  the  quadrupeds,  and  binis  of  evil  omen,  are  such  as 
were  pronounced  unclean  by  the  Mosaic  law.  Besides 
the  swine,  the  hare  was  deemed  unlucky,  particularly 
if  it  crossed  a  traveller's  road ;  and  among  birds,  the 
kite,  the  raven,  the  owl,  the  heron,  the  bat,  &c.  were 
accounteil  prognosticators  of  evil.  Compare  l«v.  xi. 
6  7.  14.  19.  with  Brand's  Popul.  Antiq.  li.,  510.  51&- 

5;i7. 
SwiNE-ARNOT,  8,      Thc   samo  with  Sicinet 
Mo8SCort9f  Banffs. 

**  Swhu-amot  is  clown's  allheal,  Stachys  palustris." 
Surv.  Banflb.  App.  p.  38. 

SwiNE-FiSii,  #.     The  wolf-fish,  Orkn. 

"The  Wolf-fish,  {anarhkha»  Ittpus,  Lin.  Syst.) 
here  the  swine-^sh,  an  ngly  animal,  is  often  found  in 
our  seas."    Barry's  Orkn.,  p.  294. 

SwineVArnuts.  Tall  Oat-grass  with  tuber- 
ous roots ;  Aveua  elatior,  Linn.  S. 

S^vine's-Mosscorts.  Clown's  all-heal,  an 
herby  S.  Stachys  palustris,  Linn.  The 
Sw.  name  is  Sicinknt/lf  from  «irtn,  swine, 
and  kni/l^  knoely  a  bump,  a  knob. 

[Swine's-Murricks.  Same  with  Sidneys- 
ArnutSf  Shetl.] 

Swixe's-saim,  8.    Hog's  lard,  S.^ 

Seam  signifies  lard,  E. 

SWING,  8.     A  stroke,  a  blow;   Barbour. 

A.-S.  id. 

[SWINGE,  8.  A  heavy,  swinging  gait,  Banffs. 
used  also  as  an  adv. 

To  SwixoE,  V.  n.  To  walk  with  a  heavy, 
swinging  gait,  ibid.] 

To  SWINGLE  lint.  To  separate  flax  from 
the  pith  or  stalk  on  which  it  grows  by  beating 
it,  b.  pron.  8ungle.  A.  Bor.  to  8mnglej  to 
rough-dress  flax ;  Gl.  Grose.   [V.  Scutchl] 

While  hemp  and  lint  grow  tap  to  lift. 

And  maids  and  matrons  mingle, 
May  social  glee  set  dunts  adrift, 

When  lint  they  list  to  swingle. 

A.  Scott's  PoemSf  p.  18. 

The  poem,  whence  this  example  is  given,  which 
possesses  a  considerable  degree  of  humour,  is  entituled 
The  Swingling  qfthe  Lint. 

A.-S.  tofing  "  flagellum,  a  whip  or  scourge.  Item, 
scutula;  a  swingle-stafib  or  bat  to  beat  flax.*'  Swingle, 
in  pL  swingla,  *' verbera,  strokes,  stripes,  lashes. 
Item,  flagella,  scutulae ;  swingcUs,  flailes,  staves  or 
bats  to  beat  flax,  or  thresh  corn."  Sonuier. 

SwiNGLE-TREE,  8,  The  stock  over  which 
flax  is  scutched,  Dumf r. ;  synon.  SicingUfig- 
8tock, 

SwiNOLB-WAND,  8.  The  instrument  with 
which  flax  is  8mngled^  S.  B. 

N3 
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SwiKOLER,  s.  The  instrumciU  used  for  beat- 
ing flax,  Dumfr. 

SwiNOLiNO^AKD»  9.  A  wooden  lath  or 
sword  for  dressing  flax,  Roxb. ;  synon.  with 
SwingU-wand. 

SwiNOLiNO-STOCK,  #•  An  upright  board, 
about  three  feet  in  height,  morticed  into  a 
foot  or  utock^  over  which  flux  is  held  while 
it  is  beaten  by  the  swingling-hand^  ibid. 

SwiNO-LiNT|  «.  An  instrument  used  for 
breaking  flax,  Roxb. 

I  find  it  .written  twinglmd^  jperhftps  erroneoiuly. 

Thay  laid  aae  fast  nuo*  the  boanb, 

The  twinglinda  gaed  like  horsemeD's  iwords. 

Jo.  Mogg^s  Fo€wu,  p.  72. 

Tent  mvinghe,  id.  baenlns  linarioa.  * 

Teot  twiMhel-tn  het  vtas,  id.  Mollire  linum  flagello, 
oontondere  linam,  Kilian;  from  twintjh-tn,  ^a.-G. 
itwaaiff^i^  Tibrare,  qoatere,  or  A.-S.  twing-an^  flagellare, 
oaedere.- 

SWINGLE-TREES,  #.  pi.  The  moveable 
pieces  of  wood  put  before  a  plougli  or  har- 
rowy  to  which  tne  traces  are  fastened ;  pron. 
ntngle^ree^  S. 

**  8wingU-irte$,  are  crooked  pieeea  of  wood,  to  which 
tlie  horaea  traoea  are  made  uat  behind  the  horaca." 
CUv.  Yorka. 

**Sometime8  the  breaat^woddiea,  an^aometimea  the 
theeta  brak,  and  the  twingU'trees  flew  in  flindera,  as  gin 
they  had  been  aa  frengh  as  kail-caatacka.'*  Journal 
from  London,  p.  5. 

Tent.  twinghel-€n,  to  Tibrate,  to  move  backu-ards  and 
ferwarda. 

To  SWINK,  SwYNK,  V.  n.    To  labour. 

His  senrand,  or  himself  majr  nocht  be  spard. 
To  tw^nk  or  sweit,  witDonttio  meit  or  wage. 

Uenrfmme,  Bannat^ne  Poewu,  p.  12(X 

"I  avyiiibe,  I  bnaye,  I  tranavle  my  aelfe.—  I  am  bnt 
a  fole  to  9wipite  for  other  men.*'^  PaIsrt.  R  iii.  F.  381,  b. 

A.  Bor.  **Swmked,  oppreased,  vexed,  fatigued ;" 
Qi  Brockett. 

A.-S.  twine-an,  laborare,  fatigare.    O.  E.  aunnte, 

Oieat  loobies  and  long,  that  loth  were  to  twinle 
Clothed  hem  in  oopes,  to  be  knowen  from  other ; 
And  shopen  hem  herraets,  her  ease  to  have. 

P.  Plottgkwum,  Plus.  1. 

SwiNK,  «•    Labour ;  Chauc.  tteinie. 

Ever  as  thai  eom  newe. 
He  on  ogain  hem  thn ; 
Oret  twink. 

Sir  TriaCrem,  p.  97. 

[To  SWINT,  V.  n.    To  squint,  Shetl.] 

To  SWIPE,  ».  n.  1.  To  move  circularly, 
Lanarks. 

2.  To  give  a  stroke  in  a  semicircular  or  ellip- 
tical form,  as  when  one  uses  a  scythe  m 
cutting  down  grass,  S. 

laL  mtip-a,  aiipiifiea  vibnune,  to  brandiah,  to  move 
backwarda  and  forwards.  The  term  aeems  to  include 
the  idea  of  the  celerity  of  action  or  motion,  being  idso 


rendered  celerare.  Strei^hr,  has  the  sense  of  vortex, 
apparently  from  the  wliirliiig  niotioD.  Perha^  the 
word  may  be  traced  to  «(cv</',  ansa  rotatilis,  verticillus, 
iuatruoientuni  quo  aliquid  circumrotatur ;  or  to  8tof/» 
astf  Su.-G.  wxL^w-a^  circuniagi.  It  isprobablc  that 
the  E.  V.  io  Strtep,  as  including  great  amnity  of  sense, 
has  a  common  origin  both  with  Swyi>e,  S.  and  with 
theae  northern  terms.  The  S.  wonl  may,  however,  bo 
idlied  to  Isl.  ncip-a,  flagellaro,  «i(y<;>-a,  percutcre. 
ThorgUn  svtipculi  svrininnm  ;  Thorgils  puuruui  flagcUa- 
vit.  Muna  their  (Jizor  geintm  avrijta,  Gizorem  non 
percutien^  frameis  ;  Ilaldorson.  These  terms  all  seem 
primarly  to  express  the  idea  of  a  quick,  smart  stroke, 
from  svip-a,  cito  agere. 

Swipe,  Swype,  #.  1.  A  circular  motion^ 
Lanarks. 

2.  A  stroke  fetched  by  a  circular  motion^ 
ibid.|  Aberd. 

Syne  Francie  Winsy  steppit  in, 

A  sauchin  slavery  slype, 
Ran  forrat  wi'  a  furious  din. 

And  drew  a  swinging  stcype. 
ChristmoM  Ba'iHg,  Skiniur's  Misc,  Pott.,  p.  124. 

SwiPPER,  SwiPPEUT,  adj.  1.  Quick,  swifts 
nimble. 

All  thocht  lie  eildet  was,  or  step  in  age, 
AIh  fery  and  ala  awipper  as  anc  page. 

Doug.  Virgil,  173,  64. 

Bot  than  the  awypper  tuakaud  hound  assayis 
And  neris  faxt,  ay  reddy  bym  to  hynt. 

Ibid.  4S9,  29. 

A.  Bor.  '*  Swivper,  nimble,  quick  ;  Ray  ;  Brockett. 
Thia  ia  also  O.E.  "Swgpir  or  delyuir.     Angilia." 
Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  Sudden,  hasty,  tart.  One  is  said  to  speak 
tvoippert^likey  when  he  speaks  hastily,  as  if 
in  ill-humour,  S. 

In  rinning  aff  lay  my  relief  I  thought ; 
But  of  my  claise  he  took  a  twipttert  clansht. 

itoUa  HeJenort,  p.  88. 

SwiPPERTLY,  SwiPPiRLiE,  adv.     Swiftly. 

Tnmus  the  chiftane  on  the  totbtr  syde. 

Come  to  the  cietc,  or  that  ony  wist. 

Forth  fleand  stcippirlie,  as  that  him  best  list. 

Doug.  Virga,  276,  24. 

Then  twippertlg  started  up  a  carL 

JoMueaon'a  Popul.  Ball.,  L  303. 

[SWIRD-DANCE.  A  dramatic  martial 
dance  performed  by  seven  men  in  annour^ 
representing  the  seven  champions  of  Europe, 

To  SWIRK,  V.  n.  To  spring,  to  set  oflF  with 
velocity. 

Full  craftely  conjurit  scho  the  Yarrow, 
Qnhilk  did  forth  swirk  as  swift  as  ooy  arrow. 

Dunbar,  Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  4. 

Allied  perhaps  to  E.  Jerk,  or  Belg.  achrikk-en,  Uy 
■tart ;  whence  probably  the  E.  word. 

To  SWIRL,  r.  a.  and  n.  1.  To  whirl  like  a 
Yortex ;  to  cairy  off  as  by  a  whirl-wind,  S. 

—Fearfo*  winds  loud  gurl'd, 
And  mony  a  lum  dang  down,  an*  stack 
Heigh  i  the  air  up  stcirrd. 

A.  WilaoH*a  Poema,  1708,  p.  61. 
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"  The  trees — waved  and  soughed,  and  some  wither- 
ed leaves  were  swirled  round  and  round  as  if  by  the 
wind."     Marriage,  ii.  33. 

— "He  forgot,  in  harkening  to  the  cheerful  prattle 
of  the  Gamock  waters,  as  they  fnciried  among  the 
peebles  bv  the  road  side,  the  paceantries  of  that 
mere  bodily  worship  which  had  worked  on  the  ignor- 
ance of  Uie  world  to  raise  such  costly  monuments 
of  the  long-suffering  patience  of  heaven."  R.  Gilhaize, 
L  160. 

2.  To  be  seized  with  giddiness,  Ettr.  For. 

*'  Well  never  mair  scar  at  the  popUy- woolly  of  the 
whanp,  nor  swirl  at  the  gelloch  of  the  em."  Brownie 
of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  288. 

3.  Used  to  denote  the  motion  of  a  ship  in 
sailing ;  but  improperly. 

— Wha— in  a  tight  ThessaKan  bark 
To  Colchos'  harbour  twirVd. 

Poems  in  ike  Buckati  Dialeet^  p.  3. 

8a.-0.  surr-et^  swarf w-a^  lal.  swirr-a,  Belg.  swier^ 
en,  to  be  hurried  round.  Stcarfw-a  and  swirr-a  are 
originally  the  same  with  hweifw-a,  s  being  prefixed. 
Hence  hwetil-a^  to  be  carried  round,  waUa  hwirfel,  a 
whirlpool,  AC. 

SwiRLy  8.  1.  A  whirling  motion  of  a  fluid 
body,  S. 

The  swelland  swirl  rphesit  vs  to  heoin. 
Syne  with  the  wall  swak  vs  sgane  doun  euin. 
As  it  apperit,  vuder  the  sey  to  heU. 

DoHff.  Virga,  87,  24. 

2.  A  whirling  motion  of  any  kind,  as  that 
caused  by  Uie  operation  of  the  wind,  S. 

"The  leaves  are  withering  fast  on  the  trees,  but 
■hell  never  see  the  Martinmas  wind  gar  them  dance 
in  swirU  like  the  fairy  rings."    Bride  of  I^am.,  iii.  96. 

It  often  signifies  an  eddv  ;  applied  to  water,  to  wind, 
to  driving  snow,  S.    V.  the  v. 

3.  The  vestiges  left  of  a  motion  of  this  kind. 
^  Swirl — tlie  remaining  appearance  of  such 
a  motion  ;'*  Gl.  Sibb.,  S. 

4.  A  twist  or  contortion  in  the  grain  of  wood, 
S. 

5.  The  same  with  Cowlick^  a  tuft  of  hair  on 
the  head  which  brushes  up,  &c.,  Clydes. 

SwiRLiE,  adj.  1.  Full  of  twists,  contorted ; 
full  of  knots,  knaggy^  synon.  S. ;  q.  as  de- 
noting the  circumvolutions  of  wood,  the 
veins  of  v/hich  are  circular. 

He  taks  a  swirlief  auld  moss-oak. 
For  some  black,  grousome  carlin. 

Bums,  iii  186. 

2.  Entangled ;  applied  to  grass  that  lies  in 
various  positions,  so  that  it  cannot  be  easily 
cut  by  tne  scythe,  S. 

3.  Inconstant/  ever  in  a  state  of  rotation, 
Roxb. 

But  whan  the  glass  is  fillin*. 
Then,  steirljf  fortune,  frown  and  fight ; 
Their  joys  are  past  your  killin*. 

Jtmckbie's  Way-side  CeiUiger,  p.  187. 

"SwiRLlNOy  s.     Giddiness,  vertigo,  S. 


SwiRLOX,  SwiULix,  adj.     Distorted,  S.O. ; 
applied  to  the  human  body.  West  of  S. 

Auld,  swirlan,  slaethorn,  camnheugh,  crooked  wight, 
Gae  wa',  an*  ne'er  sgain  come  in  my  ><tght 

Tannahilrs  Poems,  p.  29. 

[SWISK,  $.  A  whisk,  a  small  broom,  Shetl. 
Dan.  vm£|  id.] 

SWITH,  SwYTH,  SwYiTH,  adv.  Quickly; 
ah  twyth^  as  soon. 

For  hunger  wod  he  gspis  with  throttis  thre, 
Swyik  swelliand  that  morMl  raucht  had  ache. 

Dong.  Virga,  178,  27. 

Als  swUh  as  the  Rutulianis  did  se 
The  vet  opin,  thay  ruschit  to  the  entr^. 

i»ui.  S02,92L 

Chattoer,  iuicUh. 

SwUh  is  also  used  as  a  sign  of  the  superlative,  like 
Lat  valde,  £.  very,  Sometimes  it  signifies  vehemen- 
ter ;   from  swiih,  valens,  potens,  fortis. 

*'  Scot,  we  say,  Swith  aioay,  i.e.,  be  gone  quickly," 
Rndd. 

Sibylla  cryis,  that  prophetes  diuyne, 
▲1  ye  that  bene  prophane,  away,  away, 
Swyth  outwith,  al  tna  sanctuary  hy  you,  hav. 

Duug,  Virgil,  172,  IS. 

Swyik  man  !  fling  a'  your  sleepy  springs  awa*. 

Feryussons  Poems,  iL  6. 

Swilk  frae  my  sight,  nor  lat  me  see  you  mair. 

Skirr^s^  Poems,  p.  €2, 

SwiTHNES,  8.    Swiftness,  velocity. 

"  Efter  dcith  of  Canute  succedit  his  son  Herald,  namit 
for  his  gret  swiUuies  Hairfut,  onhilk  reiosit  the  croan 
of  Ingland  twa  yeris.*'  Bellend.  Cron.  B.  xii.  c.  8.  A 
pedum  velocitate.  Booth. 

To  SWITIIER,  V.  n.  To  hesitate.  S\vitheb, 
9.  Hesitation,  confusion.  V.  Swidder,  o. 
and  #. 

To  SWITHER,  V.  n.     1.  To  swagger,  Roxb. 

2.  To  talk  or  act  as  assuming^  a  claim  of 
superior  dignity  or  merit,  as  E.  sicagger  is 
used ;  to  hector,  South  of  S. 

3.  To  exert  one's  self  to  the  utmost,  Roxb. 

To  wark  they  fell,  what  they  could  switker. 
The  lint  flew  fast  frae  ane  anither,  &c 

Swingling  of  the  Lint,  Jo.  Mogg*s  Poems,  p.  71. 

4.  As  a  r.  a.,  to  make  to  fall,  to  throw  over, 
Tweeddale. 

S WITHER,  8.  I.  A  severe  brush,  like  one  who 
is  made  to  swagger,  or  becomes  giddy  from 
his  situation,  ibid. 

0  sweet  is  Hymen,  nuptial  tether, — 
Where  loven  leal,  wi'  ane  anither. 

Stand  clear  o*  dool ; 
Nor  wi*  the  kirk  ere  risk  a  swither. 

On  cuttie  stool. 

On  Matrimony,  A.  ScotVs  Poems,  p^  43. 

2.  A  trial  of  strens^h ;  applied  to  mental  or 
lingual  exertion,  ibid. 

Then  we'll  at  crambo  hae  a  switker. 

In  hamespun  dress. 

Let  poor  folk  write  to  ane  anither. 

The  way  they  learu'd  it  frae  their  mither, 
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Or  loiM  aald  annt'i  loouaciouf  turiiA^r 
0'  wit  and  glee. 
Muickbie'B  Way-Me  CotUufer^.  184, 189. 

8.  The  act  of  throwing  down,  or  over,  ibid. 

Alliad  perhaps  A. -8.  •trtVA-ian,  praevalere,  praepoDere, 
'*  to  prevail,  to  oversway,  to  surmount;.*'  froninpiVA, 
potja,  able,  good.  Smthor,  ncUhre,  in  comparative, 
potior,  more  able.  Swithran  hand,  (q.  d.  potior  manus), 
the  n^ht  hand ;  Somner.  Teut.  twitdder-en,  however, 
ttgni£s  strepere,  to  make  a  noise. 

To  SWITHER,  V.  II.    To  whiz. 

"  With  such  an  unwonted  force  did  ho  fly  forward, 
— ^that  the  staff  which  he  carried  above  his  shoulder, 
eame  by  me  with  a  iwUhering  noiso  like  that  made  by 
a  black-cock  on  the  wing  at  full  flight."  Hogg's  Win- 
ter Tales,  i.  240. 

Perhaps  radically  the  same  with  Quhkiriir,  Quhither, 
to  whiz,  with  the  sibilation  substituted  for  the  guttural 
•oond. 

[SWITTER,  t.  A  state  of  entanglement  or 
confusion ;  work  done  in  such  a  state ;  also, 
one  who  works  so,  Banffs.] 

(To  SwiTTER,  V.  n.    To  work  in  confusion,  or 
in  a  confused  maniier,  ibid. 
Probi.»  another  form  of  SwUher.l 

[SWITTLE,  s.  Thin  liquid,  as  soup,  &C., 
Shetl.] 

[SWiy  VLE,  8.  A  strong  blast ;  as,  a  tuAovU 
o*  teind^  Shetl.] 

[To  SWIZ,  V.  n.    To  whiz,  buss,  Shetl.] 

[Swiz,  #.    A  whizzing  sound,  ibid.] 

[SWKEN,  «.  Prob,,  part  of  a  pump,  Accts. 
L.  H.  Treas.,  i.  253,  Dickson.    Du.  zuigen^ 

SWOFTLY,  adv.  Swiftly,  Aberd.  Reg. 
A.  1535,  V.  15. 

To  SWOICH,  SwouGH,  r.  n.  To  emit  a 
rushing  or  whistling  sound.    V.  SouOH,  v. 

-fSWOIR,  SwouR,  pret.      Swore,  Lyndsay, 
Sq.  Meldrum,  1.  1103.] 

[SWOMAND,  part  pr.  Swimming,  Lynd- 
say,  Exper.  and  Court.,  1.  1450.] 

SWONCH  AND,  part.  pr.  [Dashing,  sway- 
ing, heaving ;  gliding  along.] 

Tit  indoring  the  day.  to  thatdere  drew 

Bwannis  twonekana  ivXL  swyith,  sweitest  of  aware. 

ffoulaU^  L  14. 

''Swimming,'*  GL  Pink.  But  this  is  too  gene- 
laL  The  term  may  either  signify,  vibrating.  Germ. 
sasencib-rN,  motitare,  whence  $wanck'vcdfrtn,  pen* 
remiges,  Kilian ;  or  it  may  denote  the  stateli- 
of  the  motion  of  this  beautiful  fowl,  as  allied  to 


Dan.  tKiiik-er,  to  strut,  to  have  a  proud  gait. 
.  [This  term  occurs  repeatedly  in  3lorte  Arthur  and  in 
the  Troy  Book,  bat  almost  always  in  connection  with 
waves  or  with  water  in  motion.] 

SWOND,  s.     A  faint,  a  swoon ;    [awonand^ 
swooning,  Barbour,  xvii.  648.] 


*'  It  list  up  one  of  its  hellish  clang's,  and  struck  the 
mother  on  the  left  side  of  the  head  with  such  violence 
that  she  immediately  fell  into  a  aicond  for  a  coosider- 
able  time.**  Kclation  of  a  Hellish  Monster,  A.  1709, — 
Law's  Memor.,  p.  24{>,  N. 

SWOON,  8.  Com  is  said  to  be  in  tlie  8woonj 
when',  although  the  strength  of  the  seed  is 
exhausted,  the  plant  has  not  fairly  struck 
root,  S.  B.  In  this  iutermediate  sort  of 
state,  the  blade  appears  sickly  and  faded. 

A.-S.  ttoinn-an,  dcficere,  to  decay. 

SWORD-DOLLAR.  A  large  silver  coin  of 
James  VL  of  S.    V.  Ja31ES  Ryall. 

SWORDICK,  8.  The  Spotted  Blenny,  Ork- 
ney. 

"The  Spotted  Blenny  {blennitu  fptnrelltu,  Lin. 
Syst.),  which,  from  the  form  of  its  body,  has  here 
got  the  name  of  swotxlicl',  is  found  under  stones 
among  the  sea-weed,  both  at  low-water  mark  and 
above  it."    Barry's  Orkney,  p.  292. 

SWORDSLIPERS,  #.  pi.  Sword-cutlers, 
Gl.  Knox's  Hist. 

This  was  anciently  written  Sioerd  tlyper.  Thus,  in 
the  records  of  the  bai^h  of  Ayr,  "John  Wallace  ncfi-d- 
Mlyper  "  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  deacons  of  crafts, 
about  the  year  158a 

Tent,  dijp,  aerugo  forri ;  slijp^n,  acuere,  exterere 
aciem  ferri,  attererc  gladium  coti ;  sfypstcen,  cos ; 
Belff.  Biyper,  a  whetter ;  Germ,  achleif-en,  to  whet ; 
•chUif-er,  a  grinder,  &c.  Su.-G.  sUm,  acuero.  C.  B. 
fsUp-anu,  polire,  Uif-o,  acuere.  Thus  it  appears  that 
the  term  has  beengeneraUy  diffused. 

SWORL,  SwORiL,  8.  1.  A  whirling  motion, 
8w{rlf  synon. 


Bot  lo  ane  swori  of  fyre  blesis  vp  thraw, 

Uftthellamb 

Doug.  Virga,  435.  38. 


Lemsnd  towart  the  Lift  the  fiamb  be  saw. 


[2.  A  swivel,  Lyndsay,  Compl.  of  Bagsche,  1. 
203.] 

V.  Swirl,  t. 

SWOURN,  Wallace,  vi.  575.  Perth.  Ed. 
Read,  Smoryt,  as  in  MS.  i.e.,  smothered. 

Palyone  rapys  thai  cutt>'t  in  to  sowndyr, 
Boms  to  the  ground,  and  mony  tnxoryt  owndir. 

SWOW,  8.  The  dull  and  heavy  sound  pro- 
duced by  the  regurgitations  of  the  dashing 
waves  of  a  river  in  a  flood,  or  of  the  sea  in 
a  storm ;  Clydcs. 

r  the  mirk  in  a  stound,  wi'  rairin'  sound, 

Aspait  the  river  rase  ; 
An'  wi'  swash  and  ttcow,  the  angry  jow 

Cam  lashao'  doiiii  the  braes. 
Mann,  o/Clyile,  £din.  May.,  May,  1820,  p.  423,  452. 

A.-S.  $w)ey,  souus,  bohibus ;  frasor  ;  a  variation  of 
tweg,  id.  Stcoy-an,  is  also  used  U>r  stceg-an,  sonare, 
cum  sonitu  irrucre.  Sicow  is  thus  originally  the  same 
with  Souch,  q.  t.,  and  with  O.  E.  Swough,  sound,  noise, 
used  by  Chaucer. 

To  Swow,  V.  n.  To  emit  such  a  sound, 
ibid.     Edin.  Mag.  ut  8up. 
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To  SYliLAB|  V.  a.     To  divide  into  syllables, 

C.  B.  nllfb'U^  to  syUabyze,  to  form  the  elements  of 
speech. 

[SYMER,  s.    Summer.    V.  Simmer,] 

SYMION-BRODIE,  «.     Expl.  *'a  toy  for 

children  ;  a  cross  stick;''  Gall.  EncycL 

If  the  name  has  not  been  originally  that  of  a  trades- 
man who  made  inch  tovt,  the  lattur  part  of  the  word 
may  be  from  Brod,  a  board.  Teut.  simmen  signifies 
camotts  or  crooked. 

[SYMONET.      A  mistake  iit  Edin.  MS.  for 
Symon  heU  called  Simon,  Barbour,  ix.  10.] 

[SYMPILL,  adj.      Low-boru;    inoffensive. 
V.  Sim  PILL.] 

STMPTLLYy  adv.    Poorly,  meanly,  in  low  and 
straitened  circumstances. 


to  Puysa  can  he  ga 
And  leyyt  thar  fall  tgrnpyUu, 

Barhour,  I  831,  H& 

[SYN,arfr.     V.  Stne.] 

[SYND,  V.  and  $.    V.  Sind.] 

[Syndinos,  s. pL    Slops;  properly  rinsings, 
S.] 

SYND,  s.     Aspect,  appearance. 

Qahair  boon  ye  to,  my  friend,  ache  sais, 
Aatonishtly  me  think  ye  gais, 

TeU  me  qnhat  mouis  Yoar  mynd. 
Oif  ye  gang  wrang,  I  aall  ye  gyde, 
▲pearandlT  thou  wanderbt  wyde, 

1  ae  wetU  he  yonr  sgnd, 

Bunr$  PUg.,  Watson's  CotL,  VL  87. 

So.-O.  ayii,  fscies,   A.-S.    onskn^    onsyne,    Tnltns, 
aspectos. 

[SYNDIR,  Syndri,  adj.     Sundry,  various; 
separate,  Barbour,  v.  106,  ix.  441. 

Stxdrely,  adv.     Asunder^  separately,  Ibid./ 
xii.  138. 

Syxdrynes,  #.       State  of  separation.     V. 
under  Sinder.] 

SYNE,  Synde,  Syn,  ado.      1.   Afterwards, 
since,  S. 

Thai  wele  Bone  gat  of  thair  hed 
A  knaw  child,  throw  our  Lordis  grace. 
That  eftre  hys  gnd  eldfadyr  wes 
Callyt  Robert ;  and  syne  wea  king. 

Barbour,  xiiL  895,  MS. 

Ane  clene  sacrifice  and  oflerandis  made  I  sjfne. 
Into  the  fyris  yettand  aence  and  wyne. 

Doug.  VirgU,  7S.  27. 

It  occnra  in  the  same  aense  O.E. 

Rowen  drank,  as  her  list, 

And  gave  the  king :  sine  him  kist 

B.  Brunne,     V,  EUis,  Spec.,  I  llOu 

The  spirit  said.  Think  on  the  rich  man, 
Quhilk  all  tynie  in  his  litstis  ran, 
Body  and  sanll  he  loissit  than. 
Ana  sjfnde  was  buryit  into  hell, 
Aa  JesQs  Christ  hes  said  him  sell. 

Poems  Sixteenth  Cent.,  p.  25,  2S. 

Spnde  corresponds  with  Teut.  sind. 


•» 


2.  Late,  as  coiitnidistiuguished  from  sooti. 

"What  I  know  I  aliall  ever  give  yon  an  account  off 
■ooa  or  •jfiitf.*'    Baillie*s  Lett.,  i.  353. 
Le.,  eooner  or  later. 

Each  rogue,  altho'  with  Nick  he  should  combine, 
Shall  be  discovered  either  soon  or  lyn^. 

Hamilton's  Wallace,  p.  8l8b 

Notwithstanding  the  similarity  of  A.S.  sat^e,  seg- 
nis,  tanlua,  to  saene,  nimia  aegnis,  too  alow ;  this  must 
certainly  be  viewed  as  originally  the  same  with  %mt, 
prep.  For  this,  as  equivalent  to  £.  Mficf,  merely  de- 
notes the  tiuiu  that  has  elapsed  after  some  date  or  event 
referred  to.  Teut  sind.  Germ,  sint,  post,  postca. 
Wachter  gives  «iii<  ass>'non.  with  sett,  which  he  detluces 
from  A.-S.  sith-ian,  ire,  venire,  rendering  it,  tranaitus 
in  aliud  tempus.  A.  8.  «iM,  as  signifying'  time,  might 
indeed  have  this  origin  ;  Su.-G.  sen  signiSes  hoth  posi 
and  serQ.    V.  Sen. 

Onr  phrase  sen  syne  may  be  viewed  as  a  tantolo^ 
consisting  of  two  words  radically  the  same,  and,  in 
fact,  including  no  other  idea  than  what  is  conveyed  by 
sen  :  although  the  latter  prescrx'es  more  of  the  form  of 
A.-S.  mth-than,  (after  then),  beinjf  immediately  conti\ 
from  sythgn.  Or,  it  may  be  considered  as  compounded 
of  sen,  eonj.  since,  anil  the  adv.  syne,  in  the  sense  of 
then,  q.  since,  a/ter-then,  or  after  that  time.  Still, 
however,  it  is  tautologicaL 

Syne,  in  the  phrase  tang  syne,  and  au(d  lang  syne,  is 
used  as  if  it  were  as.  To  a  native  of  this  country,  it 
is  very  expressive ;  and  conveys  a  soothing  idea  to  the 
mind,  as  recalling  '*  the  memory  of  joys  that  are  past.*' 

Should  auld  acaualntance  be  foigot. 

And  days  o*  taag  syne  ? 
—Well  tak  a  cup  o*  kindness  yet, 

For  auid  lang  syne.  Bums,  Iv.  123. 

Syne,  couj.    Since,  seeing,  S. 

Bot  Lordys,  gywe  your  curtesy, 

Syne  that  I  set  my  bei»ynes 
TyX  al  yhoure  plesans  generaly. 

H'yiitoiea,  i  ProL  52. 

Barbour  oaes  sen  in  this  sense. 

SYNETEEN,  adj.    Seventeen,  S.  B. 

SYNING-GLASS,  s.     A  looking-glass  or 
mirrori  Roxb. 

Sn.-0.  jya,  in4pectio,  syn^-a,  tnspicere;  Isl.  syn^sa^ 
videre  ;  Dan.  syn-er,  id.,  sytie,  a  view,  a  sight. 

SYNLE,  adv.    Seldom,  S.B.    V.  Seindle. 

[SYNNYS,  8.  pi.    Sins,  Barbour,  xx.  180.] 

SYNOPARE,    Synopeir,     s.       Cinnabar. 
Doug.  Virgil,  400,  7. 

SYOUR,  9.    Apparently  a  scion,  a  tender 
shoot. 

"The  designation  of  the  person  performer,  is  by 
twoo  titles.  1.  That  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Juda.  2.  That 
root  or  syow  of  Dauid. — Hce  is  the  root  or  syour  of 
Danid,  by  Juda  and  Dauid  to  shew  the  true  Messiaa 
promised  of  their  seed."    Forbes  on  Revel.,  p.  21.  * 

[To  SYPE,  V.  n.     1.  To  ooze,  to  drip,  S.     V. 

SiPB.] 

2.  To  sip  or  drain  up,  to  wipe,  Clydcs.,  Shetl.J 

Stpins,  s.pl.    The  liquor  that  has  oozed  from 
an  insufficient  cask,  S. 
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[SYPER,  #.     A   cypressi  -Lyndsayi  Expcr. 
and  Court.,  1.  712.J 

SYPLEy  #•    '^  A  saucy,  big?bellied  person ;  '* 
OalK  Enc. 

Belg.  sepel-en,  signifie*  to  drop ;  Teat,  tijffel-en,  to 
whittM ;  id,  twe'^-a^  to  be  wheeled  about.  But  aa  the 
definition  includei  ideas  so  little  connected,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  form  any  probable  conjecture  as  to  the 

Sigin.    C.  B.  sypiawl  might  seem  to  correspond  with* 
e  latter   idea,  as   it   signifies    "tending  to  heap 
together,"  from  Bjfp-iaw,  acervare. 

To  SYPYRE,  SuFiR,  r.  H.    To  sigh. 

Than  softUe  did  I  suoufe  snd  deep, 
Smring,  qabils  wyring 
Hy  tender  body  to. 

BurtTs  Pilffr.,  Wattim's  ColL,  iL  81 

My  spreit  iupin  and  sichs  maist  sair. 

Bwti,  iUd.,  iL  iS. 
▼.  Rbmknt. 

F^.  soKJpir-er,  Lat.  mupir-art^  id. 

[SYR,  «.     Sire,  lord,  Barbour,  i.  283.] 

SYRE,  s.    A  title  of  honour.    V.  Schib. 

S YRE,  «•    A  sewer,  S.  tyver^  sometimes  pron. 
as  tyre. 

He  and  I  lap  o*re  many  a  Mttn. 

Waimm's 
V.  Styxb. 

SYSE,  Syss-bolle,  s.    A  duty  exacted  at 
some  harbours. 

"Tolles,  cnstomes,  syse  boUes,  pertharberie,  office  of 
water  baUliarle,*'  &c.  Acts  Cha.  I.,  Ed.  1S14,  Vol. 
V.M. 

Perhaps  from  Teut.  agsifse^  Tectigpsl ;  q.  cuMe-hoU^ 
or  *'boU  paid  as  duty."  L.  B.  »m-€i,  Hisp.  «w-a, 
tribntom. 

SYSE,«.    Six  at  dice.    V.  Stiss. 

[SYSTERNE,    s.       A    cistern,     Lyndsay, 
Exper.  and  Court.,  1.  4945.] 

[SYTE,  $.      Grief,  sorrow,  Lyndsay,  The 
Dreme,  L  333.] 


ColL,  L  IS. 


SYTH,  s.pl.    Times.    V.  Syith. 

[SYTH,  Sytheks,  Sittens,  conj.  Although, 
since,  seeing,  S.    V.  SitH.] 

[Sythyn,  adv.    Afterwards,  Barbour,  ii.  85.] 

To  SYTHE,  r.  a.  To  strain  any  liquid,  La- 
narks.  &y,  iStfe,  synon. ;  from  the  same 
origin  as  Sey,  q.  v. 

SYTHOIiL, «.    An  instrument  of  music.   V. 

CiTHOLIS. 

[SYV,  Siv,  #.    A  sieve,  8.] 

[SYVER,  s.    A  covered  drain.    V.  Siver.] 

SYVEWARM,  s.  [Errat.  for  Fyswarin^  a 
corr.  of  Fitz-Warren.] 

The  Sjftitearin  wes  t^kyn  thar. 
Bot  3a  rad  wes  Richard  of  Clar, 
That  he  fled  to  the  touth  country. 

Barbour,  zr.  75,  MS. 

"Editions  read,  'The  Swaryn,*  I  cannot  interpret 
either."  Pink.  N.  The  Edin.  Edit.,  1658,  reads  syvt- 
wmryne. 

[This  mistake  of  the  Edin.  MS.  is  corrected  by  the 
Cambridge  MS.  which  has  Jtzttaryne,  the  vulgar  pron. 
of  Fitz-Warrcn.  As  this  reading  makes  the  passage 
clear,  Dr.  Jamieson's  elaborate  note,  which  was  founded 
on  a  mistaken  interpretation,  has  been  deleted.  V. 
Prof.  Skeat's  Edit  of  Barbour,  p.  594.] 

S  YWEILL,  adj.  For  civil ;  apparently  used 
in  the  sense  of  reasonable. 

"A  «ytcfi7/mendis;"  Aberd.  Reg.,  Cent.  16. 

To  SYZZIE,  V.  a.    **  To  shake.    He  never 

gzzied  me,  he  never  shook  me ;"    Gall, 
acycl. 

Allied  perhaps  to  IsL  ^yf^'Ot  actito,  factito  ;  or  to 
Teut.  snyA-en,  mnrmurare,  Sa.-G.  stfs-a,  id.,  the  wind, 
whose  action  these  terms  respect,  being  often  the 
cause  of  shaking.  Or  shall  we  view  it  as  corr.  from 
C.  B.  y^yd'W,  ysgwjfd-w,  to  shake,  yagyt'iaw,  to  shake 
violently  t 
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TA,  art.    The,  Dumfr. ;  Te,  [West  of  S.] 

Moit  probably  this  is  merely  a  proTincial  corruption. 
It  must  be  observetl,  however,  tnat  by  Nomian- Saxon 
writers  te  is  used  as  the  article  in  all  the  cases  ;  as  te 
hng,  rex,  the  king ;  te  eorl,  comes,  the  earl,  Ac  V. 
Lye  in  to. 

TA,  adj.  One ;  used  after  the ;  [as,  the  ta — 
theta^  the  one.] 

Thusffat,  throw  dowbill  wndyrertaiidiiig. 
That  Dargane  come  till  sic  enuing. 
That  the  ta  part  diAsawyt  waai 

BaHam',  it.  808,  MS 

The*  Queue  Mr  self  fast  by  the  altare  Rtaudb,* 
Haldand  the  melder  iu  hyr  denote  handis, 

Hyr  ta  Aite  bare 

Dm^  Ttfya,  118,  15u 

[TA,  Ti,  To ;  the  sign  of  the  inf. ;  as,  ta 
gangy  to  go;  also,  as  aprep.^  as,  ''gang  ta  the 
toon'^;  and  as  an  adu.^  as,  ^*  put  to  the 
door,"  i.e.,  shut  the  door,  West  of  S., 
ShetL] 

Ta  and  F&a.  To  and  from,  on  this  and  on 
that  side. 

Bot  the  slouth  bund  maid  styntyn  thar ; 
And  waweryt  lang  tyme  ta  andfra  ; 
That  he  na  certane  gate  couth  ga. 

huhaw,  Til.  41,  na 

To  TA,  V.  a.  To  take.  The  v.  f  re(juently  oc- 
curs in  this  form,  even  when  it  is  not  used 
mttri  causa. 

His  men  he  dressyt,  thaim  agane. 
And  gert  thaim  stoutly  ta  the  playn. 

Barhoar,  xiv.  263,  MS. 

T^  Edit.  Pink.,  take.  Edit.  1020. 

— ^We  may  nocht  eschew  the  fycht, 
Bot  gif  we  fouly  ta  the  flycht 

Mi.  XT.  S50,  MS. 

▼.  also  xviii.  233. 

TAA,  8.  A  thread ;  [a  tough  fibre  or  fila- 
ment, a  fibrous  root],  ShetL;  IsL  toe,  filum; 
Dan.  tavCf  a  filament,  a  string. 

(Taaie,  ad}.    Fibrous,  full  of  fibres,  ibid.] 

PPAAND,  e. 
peat,  Shetl. 
Uende.^ 

TAANLE,  9.    V.  Tawnle. 

[To  TAAT,  Taut,  v.  a.  and  n.    To  mat,  to 

entangle,  Clydcs.,  ShetL] 

. 

[Taat,  Taut,  e.    A  mat ;  matting;  pi.  tauts, 

thick,    coarse    worsted  for  making,  rugs, 

ShetL] 
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A  brand  of  fire,  a  burning 
Sw\  tanda,  to  kindle,  Dan. 


[Taatit,  Tautit,  adj.  ALittcd;  as,  Uiatit 
hair,  S.;  also,  made  of  taate  or  tufts.  V. 
Taat,  «.] 

(TAATIE,  9.     A  potatoe,  Clydes.,  ShetL 

In  Shetland  the  pit  dug  in  the  field  to  preserve 
potatoes  from  the  frost  is  called  a  Taatie-hock  ;  and 
the  bunker  or  corner  in  a  house  whcro  the  potatoes  are 
kept  is  a  Taatk-kro.    V.  Gl.] 

To  TAAVE,  Tyaave,  v.  a.  and  n.  1.  To 
make  any  thing  tough  by  working  it  with 
the  hands,  Moi-ay,  BanfFs.  pron.  q.  Tyaave. 
V.  Taw. 

[2.  To  tease  out,  as  oakum ;  also,  to  caulk  or 
close  a  rent  by.  stuffing ;  part.  pr.  tear  in, 
ShetL] 

3.  To  touse,  to  tumble,  to  wrestle  in  sport, 
GL  Surv.  Moray  ;  as,  "  I  saw  them  tyaavifi 
and  wrestliu'  thegithcr.** 

This  sense  corresponds  with  an  idea  suggested  by  an 
acute  correspondent  in  Sbloray,  that  Tuauve  of  the 
north  is  the  same  with  O.  £.  Tew,  to  lug,  or  puU ; 
Bailey.  It  seems  to  have  still  more  affinity  to  A.  Bo^ 
**  Teave,  to  paw  and  sprawl  about  with  tlie  arms  and 
legs ; "  Grose.  The  pronunciation  of  Yorks.  must  be 
nearly,  if  not  entirely,  th«  same ;  for  ^larshall  gives 
the  term  in  this  form:  ".  To  Teeav,  to  paw  and  sprawl, 
&c.     Prov.  Yorks. 

•  In  sense  3.  it  nearly  resembles  that  of  Lincolns. 
Tavf,  as  given  by  Grose.  "Sick  people  are  said  to 
tave  with  their  hands  when  they  catch  at  any  thing, 
or  wave  with  their  hands  when  thejr  want  tlie  use  of 
reason."  This  must  ccrUinly  be  viewed  as  only  a 
variety  of  A.  Bor.  Teave.    V.  Taavis. 

4.  To  ravel,  Moray.  [Tyaven-ekate,  skate  re- 
duced to  filaments,  Sleanis.] 

This  v.,  in  its  primary  sense,  would  seem  to  claim 
affinity  with  Dan.  tave,  a  filament,  a  string ;  tawd, 
stringy  ;  q.  to  draw  out  into  strings.  Baden  renders 
tave,  stupa,  tow,  hards,  ockham. 

Tyaave,  s.  [Palaver,  bustle,  trouble],  diffi- 
culty, pinch  ;  as,  to  do  any  thing  with  a  tya- 
ave^  1  have  a  great  tyaave^  I  have  much  diffi- 
culty ;  applied  to  means  of  subsistence,  &c. 
BanfFs.,  ShetL 

Ta^vve-taes,  9.   pi.      The   name  given   to 

pit-fir,  used  in  Moray  and  the  neighbouring 

counties,  for  making  ropes,  being  split  into 

fibres  and  twisted.     Denominated  from  its 

toughness,  taes^  toes. 

The  term,  as  thus  used,  has  considerable  appearance 

of  affinity  to  Fr.  tuyan,  a  reed,  alao,  a  stalk.     Palsgr. 

expl.  tyav,  tinjav,   "the  drio  stalke  of  humlocke»  or 

burrcs ;"  B.  iii.  F.  43,  a.     Westniorel.  taas,  wood  split 

I       thin  to  make  baskets  of. 
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Taayix,  Tawin,  8.  Wrestling,  tumbling, 
Aberd.    V.  v. 

**  By  this  time  the  gntten  was  coming  in  at  the  ooaeh- 
door  galore,  an'  I  was  lyinK  taavin  an'  wainlin  under 
laeky-minny  like  a  etardie  uo^'gie  that  has  fa*en  into  a 
peat-pot.**    Journal  from  London,  p.  3.  4.  V.  Vogie. 

WestmoreL  taavin  or  teavin^  kicking  (01.),  is  perhaps 
•rixinally  the  same. 

Tent.  iOMW-en,  affitare,  subigere,  Sn.-G.  (off-tL,  to 
•trnggle^  A.-S.  iaW'tan,  to  beat  ■ 

TABBERN,  Tabern,  s.     A  kind  of  drum. 

— "  When  they  cam  nere  the  towne,  hard  the  com- 
aoQ  ben  and  talioern,  and  withal  reteirit  so  Ber^lie  as 
■an  persuyng,  while  they  lost  summe  weapins  by  the 
waye.*'    Lett.  Jo.  Wood,  SatUer's  Papers,  i.  61&    V. 

TA1.BROXI. 

Taberner,  #.  [A  drummer.]  ^^Commoun 
tabemar  and  swescher ; "  Aberd.  Keg. 

"Whissels  for  Tahemen,  the  dozen zxiiii  a.** 

Bates,  A.  1611. 

fin  1574,  the  Town  CouncU  of  Aberde<n  ordered 
John  Cowper,  their  Swesher,  to  play  on  the  Almanv 
Quiissil,  with  a  servant  playing  on  the  tabouriHt.  E. 
pqpe  and  tabour.] 

TABBET.  To  Tak  Tablet,  to  take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  having  any  advantage  that  may 
come  in  oue*s  way^  Ayrs. 

— *ail  tdk  tabbii  wi*  you  anither  time.'*  Edin.  Mag., 
Awil  1821.  p.  352. 

Fir.  iabHi-er,  to  butt  or  push  ;  to  trouble,  to  molest ; 
to&«f,  trouble,  disauiet.  Roquefort  renders  the  verb, 
Qoereller  avec  chaleur. 

TABBIT,  adi.  Tabbit  mutch,  ''a  cap  with 
comers  folded  up,**  61. 

Her  mitber  ware  a  tahbit  match. 
Her  father  was  as  honest  dyker, 

She's  a  black-eyed  wanton  witch. 
Ye  winna  shaw  me  mony  like  ner. 
IAmx^  LiUrtp,  Skinner's  Mise.  PoeL,  pc  15«L 

Fnh.  aOied  to  Isl.  tepp-a,  Su.-G.  tapp-a,  cohibere ;  q. 
** having  the  lappets  confined,**  or  **  tucked  up.'* 

TABEAN  BIRBEN.  (Trob.,  made  of  Ta- 
bian  ivory.] 

And  wha  will  kame  thy  bonny  head 

With  a  Tabean  birben  kame  f 
And  wha  will  be  my  baini*<i  father. 

Till  love  Gregory  come  hame  ? 
— Mvaell  will  luime  his  bonny  head 

With  a  Tabean  birben  kame ; 
MvseU  wiU  be  the  bairn's  father 

Till  love  Gregory  come  hame. 

UfbanCs  Scots  Songt^  B.  L  p.  IS. 

T.  also  Herd's  Coll.,  i.  149.  150. 

The  first  word  seems  to  denote  the  place  where  these 
oombs  were  made.  Fr.  Tahlan  denotes  of,  or  belonging 
to  Tabia  in  Ital^. 

Pkob.,  birben  is  a  corr.  of  tvonrbane,  the  term  used  by 
Gawin  Douglas  for  ivory  ?  If  so,  Tabean  birben  kame 
must  denote  *'an  ivory  comb  made  at  Tabia.'* 

TABELLIONy  Tabellioux,  s.  A  scri vener, 
a  notary ;  a  word  introduced  into  our  laws 
from  Lat.  tabellio,  id. 

'*  It  is  thocht  expedient — that  his  hicnes  may  mak 
BOtaria  A  tabeUionis,  qnhais  instrumentis  sal  haue  ful 
fSsith  in  all  contractis  ciuile  within  the  realme.**  ParL 
Ja.  III.,  A.  1469,  AcU  Ed.  1814,  p.  95.  Tabdliaunis, 
Edit.  1566. 


•  TABERNACLE,  *.  To  keep  up  the  taber- 
naele»     1.  To  continue   in  a  full  habit  of 

*  body,  not  to  lose  flesh ;  as,  ***  For  a'  the  sair 
warK  he  speaks  about,  he  ay  keeps  up  Uie 
tabernacled 

2.  To  use  means  for  keeping  in  full  habit,  S. 

This  is  a  common  but  low  phraseology,  which,  prob., 
has  originated  from  the  figurative  aae  of  the  word,  in 
our  version,  as  signifying  the  body,  2  Cor.  v.  1.,  *Z  Pet. 
i  13. 

[TABERNEK,  a.     V.  under  Tabberx.] 

TABETS,  Tebbits,  $.  Bodily  sensation, 
feeling.  My  fingere  lost  the  tebbxts,  Le., 
they  became  ijuite  benumbed,  so  that  I  had 
no  feeling,  S.  B.;  pron.  Taipit  or  Teppit^ 
Fife,  Loth. 

C.  B.  tifb^a,  tyb-ytjio,  are  expl.  sentio,  I  feel— 
Lhuyd ;  but  seem  properly  to  apply  to  the  mind , 
existimare,  putara,  opinari ;  Davies. 

Tabetless,  Tapetless,  Tebbitless,  adj. 
1.  Not  as  expl.  by  Shin*,  and  Sibb.,  '*  with- 
out stren^h,*'  hut  destitute  of  sensation, 
benumbed,  S.  B.     TeppUless,  Fife,  Loth. 

Hut  toll  and  heat  so  overpowr'd  her  pith, 
That  she  grew  tabetless  aud  swart  t  therewith. 

Ross**  Ueiciwre,  p.  25. 

2.  *«  Heedless,  foolish/'  Gl.  Burns,  S.  O. 

The  tapetleu  ramfeezl'd  hizzie. 

She's  saft  at  best,  and  something  lazy. 

Burnt,  iil  243. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  same  word. 

TABILLIS,  #•  pL  Boards  for  pUiying 
draughts  or  chess. 

''Item,  ane  pair  of  tabiUis  of  silvir,  ourgilt  with 
gold,  indentit  wiUi  jasp  and  cristallyne,  with  table  men 
and  chess  men  of  jasp  and  cristallyne."  Inventories, 
A.  1539,  p.  49. 

It  seems  very  doubtful,  indeed,  if  the  term  tablet 
was  ever  commonly  appUcd  to  draughts.  Phillips 
confines  it  to  dice  and  chess.  While  Genn.  ta^fel  is  a 
▼ery  ancient  word,  in  its  general  sense  corresj[)onding 
with  Lat.  tabula,  it  had  been  very  early  apphed  both 
to  dice  and  chess.  Thus  A.-S.  tae/el  siguities  a  die, 
and  also  the  game  of  chess ;  and  ta^el-mon,  a  chess 
man ;  lo^-ian,  **  to  play  at  dice  or  tables  ;"  Somner. 
Su.-0.  tafwel  also  signifies  a  die,  (Isl.  tajl,  id.)  while 
tkm/la/tvel,  changed  m>m  tkachta/wel,  denotes  a  chess- 
board ;  from  wchaek,  a  Persic  word,  signifying  a  king, 
retained  in  modem  6'Aa/i,  and  also  in  Arab.  Sh^ix; 
tae/la^  tessera  ludere,  Isl.  tejta,  id.  Thorbiorn  »at  a 
taejli;  Thorbemus  aleae  vacavit ;  Gretia,  c.  64. 

TABIN,  s.    A  sort  of  waved  silk,  E.  labbi/  ; 

Ital.  tabin-o* 

*«  Tabins  of  silke,  the  elle v.  1."      Rates,  A.  161 1 

In  Edit  1670,  Tabies  is  sulistituted,  p.  58. 

TABLE,  Tables.  1.  The  name  given  to 
the  permanent  council  held  at  Edinburgh 
for  managing  the  affairs  of  the  Covenanters 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

**  Montrose  answered,  their  warrant  was  from  the 
table  (for  so  were  their  councils  in  Edinburgh  now  call- 
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•d)  reqoiring  him  also  and  them  that  were  preaent  to 
namber  their  men,  and  have  them  armed,  and  m 
raMliness  to  assist  the  table"    Spalding,  L  105. 

"  The  marquis  procares  a  safe«condact  or  pass  from 
the  tMea  to  his  son  Ludowick  (who  then  was  at  Strath- 
boogie)  to  oome  to  him  wherever  he  was. "   Ibid.  i.  299. 

This  ooancil  had  received  its  name  from  a 
ffreen  table  at  which  the  members  sat.  Spalding  tome- 
times  designs  it  in  these  ver^r  terms. 

Another  reason  has  been  given  thus : 

••As  each  rank  consulted  by  themselves,  they  were 
called  the  Titblea,"  Bower's  Hist.  Univ.  E<lin.,  i.  184-5. 

[2.  The  table  spread  for  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Supper ;  the  Communion,  S.] 

Table-Seat,  s.  A  square  seat  in  a  church 
S. ;  apparently  so  named  from  the  table 
in  the  middle,  round  which  tliose  who  occupy 
it  are  seated. 

Tablet,  Tabillet,  «.  A  small  enclosure 
for  holding  reliqucs. 

••Targattis,  tabUltttU,  and  hinpiris  with  braislettip, 
in  the  said  Henryes  keiping."— "  Item,  ane  tablet  with 
ane  flonre  delice  of  dyamonttis  with  thrie  uther  dya- 
monttis  and  rubie.— Item,  ane  tablet  with  the  image  of 
oar  lady."    Inventories,  A.  1552,  p.  65. 

Da  Cange  gives  L.B.  tabulet-a  as  denoting  a  small 
■quare  box  for  holding  the  pix  ;  and  tabnlft-tu,  for  one 
in  which  reliques  were  kept.  He  describes  them  as 
adorned  with  precious  stones,  and  one  as  having  a 
Camakett,  apparently  a  Cameo. 

Tablet,  Tablit  a  face.  Synon.  Fast^ 
FoBxiU  q.  V.  ' 

••Toa  grit  diamantis,  ane  tabled,  k  ane  nther  to6/e< 
a  face.  And  a  qnheit  sapheir  tablit  a  face?''  Inven- 
tories, A.  1578.  p.  265. 

Vol  the  parallel  inventory,  it  is  tallie  a  face,  p.  291. 

Ce  lapidaire  89ait  fort  bien  tailler  les  diamans  en 
JaeeUeB^  en  tcMe*^  au  cadran.  Diet.  Trcv.  vo.  Tailler, 
Facette,  petite  face.  Latu8,  anfftthtn.  Les  lunettes  qui 
multiplient  les  objeta  sont  faites  de  verres  tallies  d 
faceUes.  Les  diamans  se  taillent  A  facettes,  on  en 
tables  i—Facetttr,  1.  Terme  de  Diamantaire,  tailler  k 
facette.    Scalpere  in  varia  latera. 

This  is  certainly  the  same  with  Fast^  Fassit,  q.  t. 
Fr.  faeeili,  cut  in  angles. 

TABOURS,  9.  pL  A  beating,  a  drubbing, 
Upp.  Clydes. 

The  Y.  to  Tabour  occurs  once  in  our  translation,  in 
i«gard  to  smiting  the  breast,  in  token  of  great  sorrow. 
But  I  scarcely  think  that  it  is  used,  as  in  S.,  as  signi- 
fying to  drub.     V.  TOOBER. 

TABRAGH,  ».  A  term  applied  to  animal 
food,  that  is  nearly  in  the  state  of  caiTion, 
Fife ;  perhaps  corr.  from  Cabroch,  q.  v. 

TABURNE,«.    A  tabour.    V.  Robin-hood. 

ToT  AOH,  Tatch,  v.  a.  To  arrest,  to  attach. 

As  he  thus  raid  in  gret  angyr  and  teyne, 
Off  Inglisamen  thar  folowed  him  fyfteynp 
Wicht,  wallyt  men,  that  towart  him  couth  draw. 
With  a  maser,  to  tack  hyni  to  the  law. 

Wallace,  Tii.  804,  Ma 

Tack,  Edit.  Perth ;  Uach,  Edit.  1648,  1673. 

"Those  men, —  being  challangcd  of  sacrilegious 
guiltines,  will  offer  themselves  no  otherwaycs  to 
tryall,  then,  as  if  a  cunning  and  long  covered  thicfe 


tatehed  with  innumerable  fanges,  and  having  all  hta 
houses  stuffed  with  stolen  wares,  yet  should  partly 
protest,  that  in  so  farre  as  he  had  bene  once  honest, 
and  of  aU  men  accounted  so :  hee '  ought  therefore 
to  be  reputed  so  still,  notwithstanding  of  any  thing 
found  by  him,  except  it  may  bee  cleared,  what  hour 
of  his  Ijrfe  he  did  first  begin  to  stealc,  in  what  place, 
and  from  what  persounes.^  Forbes's  Discovcrie  of  Per- 

vers  Deceit,  p.  6. 

This  is  also  O.K.  "  Taeh-ifn  or  arrestyn.  Arretto. — 
racAi/ii^  or  arrestince.  AresUcio."    Prompt,  i**"^- 

Most  probably  abbrev.  from  Fr.  attacher ;  h,  B. 
aitaeh-iart,  which,  acconling  to  Hickes,  primarily 
signifies,  to  scb-e  by  the  hands  of  lictors  or  officers. 

TACHT,  adj.  Tight,  tense,  close,  S.  B.    Sw. 

tact,  id. 
[To  TACK,  r.  a.     1.  To  take,  to  lease.      V. 

Tak. 
2.  To  hold,  fasten,  fi.\ ;  to  fi.K  by  means  of 

small  nails,  S.] 

Tack,  Tacke,  Tak,  Takk,  s.  1.  The  act 
of  taking;  particularly  used  to  denote 
violent  seizure. 

— "Certane  gentilmen— hes  vsit  to  tak  Caupis,  of 
the  quhilk  tak  thair,  and  exactioun  thairof,  our  so- 
nerane  Lord,  and  his  thre  csUtis  knew  na  perfite  nor 
resonabill  cause."  Acto  Ja.  IV,  1489,  c.  35,  Edit. 
1566.     Tacke,  Edit.  Murray,  c.  18. 

2.  The  act  of  catching  fishes;  [also,  the 
quantity  or  number^  caught] ;  as,  a  gude 
tack,  success  in  catching,  S. 

••He  [the  King]  suld  hauo  of  cuery  boate,  that 
passis  to  the  draue  and  slayis  herrinc,  an  thousand 
herring  of  ilk  tack  that  halds,  riz.,  of  the  lambm«i 
tack,  of  the  winter  tack,  and  of  the  Lentron  Utck. 
Skene,  Verb.  Sign.,  vo.  AsstMa. 

••  This  ile  hath  alsa  salt  water  laches,  to  wit,  Ijat, 
ane  little  small  loche  with  guid  take  of  hcrnngcs.— 
Then  is  Lochfync,  quherein  ther  is  a  guid  lake  of 
herringes."    Monroe's  lies,  p.  18. 

Isl.  tfk-ia,  captura,  G.  Andr. 

3.  A  slight  hold  or  fastening;  [also,  that 
which  holds  or  fastens].  It  kings  6i/  a  tack. 
It  has  a  very  slight  hold,  S.,  from  the  E.  r. 
tack. 

4.  The  lease  of  a  house  or  farm ;  also,  posses- 
sion, S. 

— «•  Suppois  the  Lordis  sell  or  annaly  that  land  or 
Undis,  the  takaris  sail  remainc  with  thair  takki^,  vnto 
the  ischie  of  thair  termis,  quhais  handis  that  euer  thay 
landis  cum  to,  for  siclyke  maill,  as  thay  tuik  thame 
for."  Acts  Ja.  II.,  1449,  c.  17,  Ed.  1566.  Tw:ke, 
Skene. 

Tacket,  Tack,  s.  A  small  broad-headcil 
nail,  S. 

» Johny  cobbles  up  his  shoe 
Wr  tocArto  large  and  lang. 

MoriS'm*B  Poems,  p.  4/. 

V.  Clamp,  *. 

The  idea  of  lamj  is  not  quite  corr6spond«nt. 
Evidently  a  dcriv.  from  E.  tack,  id.,  [Gael,  ta^aul, 
a  tack,  Breton  tack,  a  nail.] 

Whiskey-tack  ET,  *.    A  pimple,  supposed  to 
i       proceed  from  intcmpeniucc,  S. 
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[To  Tacket,  r.  a.  To  drive  tackcts  into 
boots  or  shoes ;  to  fasten  with  tackets,  S.] 

[Tacketie,  Tacketit,  adj.  Filled  with 
tacketSy  S.] 

[Tackie,  8,  The  name  of  a  game  in  which 
one  is  appointed  to  pursue  and  catch  the 
others;  generally  played  in  a  stackryard. 
The  pursuer  is  also  called  a  tackiej  BanfFs.] 

[Tackix,  «•  A  state  of  excitemcnt|  Clydes., 
Shetl.] 

Tackit.  Tongue-tackity  adj.  1.  Having 
the  tongue  fastened  by  a  small  film,  which 
must  sometimes  be  cut  in  infants,  to  enable 
them  to  suck,  S. 

2.  Tongue-tied,  either  as  signifying  silence,  or 
an  impediment  in  speech,  S.  He  was  na 
tongtU'tackit  with  them^  i.e.,  he  spoke  freely. 

[Tackne,  s.  An  old  ridiculous  person,  Shetl.] 

TACK83iAXy  ».    ] .  One  who  holds  a  lease  from 
.another,  S. 

**  An  ftnignation  by  the  tenant  without  the  landlords 
cooaent,  though  it  infers  no  forfeiture  of  the  right  of 
tack  itself  against  the  tacksman,  can  transmit  no  right 
from  him  to  the  assignee."  Erskine's  Instit.,  R  ii,  T. 
6^  a.  31. 

— **To  direct  forth  lettres  in  his  hienes  name  and 
anctoritie*  chargeins  all  Takkismen  of  the  teyndis  and 
londis  —to  eompeir  oefoir  thaim/'  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VI., 
1502,  Ed.  18K  p.  553. 

2.  In  the  Highlands,  used  in  a  peculiar  sense, 
as  denoting  a  tenant  of  a  higher  class. 

"In  this  oonntry,  when  a  man  takes  a  lease  of  a 
whole  farm,  and  pavs  L.50  sterling,  or  npwards,  of 
▼early  rent,  he  ia  Mlled  a  tacksman  ;  when  two  or  more 
join  about  a  farm,  and  each  of  them  pavs  a  sum  less 
than  L.50,  they  are  called  tenants."  P.  Lochgoil-head, 
Aigylea.  Stotist.  Aco.,.iii.  186,  N. 

**Bv  taektmen  ia  understood  such  as  lease  one  or 
more  urms ;  and  by  tenants,  such  as  rent  onl  v  an  half, 
a  fourth,  or  an  eighth  of  a  farm."  P.  S.  ICnapdale, 
Aigylea.  Sutist  Ace.,  xix.  323,  N. 

TACKLE,  t.    An  arrow,  S.B.    V.  Takyll. 

[TADE,  IT.    A  toad,  S.    V.  Taid.] 

Sheep-tade,  8.    The  sheep-louse,  the  tick, 

Oall. ;  synon.  Ked. 

"  8ketn-iade  or  sheep-tick,  an  insect  which  feeds  on 
the  blood  of  sheep  ;"  Gal).  Encycl. 

TAE,  adj.    One,  S. 

**  Ye*ll— only  hae  to  carry  the  tae  end  o*  the  hand- 
barrow  to  the  water."    Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  161. 

A.  Bor.  Tta  the  one  ;  as,  "  tta  hand,  the  one  hand, 
Korth."    Grose.    V.  Ta,  a^J. 

TAE,  8.    1.  The  toe,  S-     A.  Bor. 

2.  The  prong  of  a  fork,  leister^  &c. 

A.-S.  IsL  to,  Dan.  too,  Sn.-G.  taa,  (pron.  to),  id. 

3.  Applied  to  the  branch  of  a  drain,  Aberd. 

**  Where  several  branches  meet,  near  the  head  of  a 
principal  drain,  which  are  provincially  named  its  toes 


or  lae«,  (from  some  resemblance  to  the  letter  7*),  these 
branches  generally  enter  it  at  an  obtuse  angle."  Agr. 
Snrr.  Aberd.  p.  42. 

Isl.  toe,  stirps,  ramus  ;  al&o  expl.  by  Dan.  gren,  i.e., 
a  branch. 

[Tae'd,  Tae't,  adj.    Toed ;  pronged,  S.] 
Thrbe-Tae'd,  adj.     Having  three  prongs,  S. 

An  awfa'  scythe,  ont  owre  ae  shouther. 

Clear-dangling  hang ; 
A  three4ae*d  leister  on  the  ither 

Lay,  Urge  and  lang. 

Bui-Hs'  IVorLi,  iii.  42. 

Tae's-length,  8.  Used  to  denote  the  shortest 
distance  conceivable,  S. ;  [tae-breedth^  tae^ 
breeUij  is  also  used,  Clydcs.,  Banffs.] 

*'  Am  I  no  giinn  to  the  ploy,  then  ?* — *  And  what  for 
ahould  ye  ?  to  ilauce  a'  night,  l*se  warrant,  and  no  to 
be  fit  in  walk  your  tae^H-kwjtk  the  morn,  and  we  have 
ten  Scots  miles  afore  us?'  *'    Kedgauntlet,  L  216. 

TAE,  Ta,  Ti,  prep.  To;  written  in  this 
manner  to  express  the  prouunciatiun,  S.  O. 

"  Yell  soon  see  the  want  of  education  whan  ye  gang 
Uu  the  uncoa."    Writer's  Clerk,  i.  122. 
Tent,  te,  id. ;  ad,  a,  in. 

To  TAEX,  V.  a.  To  lay  hands  on  the  head 
of  one  who  is  caught  in  a  game.  Gall. 

"One  has  to  run  with  hands  lockeil,  and  taen  the 
others ;"  Gall.  Encycl.,  p.  349. 

Taenixo,  8.     The  act  above  described,  ibid. 

"When  schoolboys  catch  one  another  in  their 
flames,  they  lay  their  hand:s  on  the  heads  of  the  one 
[those]  caught ;  this  ceremony  is  termed  taenimj  or 
taking.*' — "After  a  runner  is  taeinl,  he  is  not  allowed 
to  run  any  more  in  that  game.'*    Ibid.  p.  443. 

This  V.  seems  to  be  merely  a  barbarism,  formed  from 

-  the  abbreviated  pret.  or  part.  pa.  of  the  v.  to  Take,  as 

being  a  term  frequently  used  in  the  sports  of  children. 

TA'EN  aboutj  pari.  pa.     V.  Tane. 

(TAET,  8.  A  small  quantity,  a  tuft.  West 
of  S.;  a  nap  or  soft  lump,  Shetl.    Y.  Tate.] 

TAFF-D YKE,  8.  **  A  fence  made  of  turf ; '' 
Gall.  Encycl. 

Ae  day  he  raniM  his  han'  in  a  fnniArt  hole. 
The  hole  was  i'  the  auld  iajf-dyke. 

Jhid,  p.  170u 

Allied  perhaps  to  C.  B.  tmcareh,  a  turf,  comp.  of 
tytv,  that  which  overspreads,  and  arch,  uppermost 
The  term  taff,  however,  may  not  nsspect  the  material 
of  which  the  dyke,  is  formed,  but  its  use  as  a  fence 
against  the  irruption  of  cattle ;  Isl.  tej-ia,  Su.-G.  toejW" 
a,  impedire. 

TAFFEREL,  adj.  1.  Thoughtless,  giddy, 
Ettr.  For. 

"  Bessy  Chisholm — Hch  !  Are  ye  therein  ?  May 
Chisbolm—w here's  your  titty?  Poor  tajfertt  ruined 
tawpiea  ?  "    Perils  of  Man,  iii.  202. 

2.  It  sometimes  signifies  ill-dressed,  ibid. 

Probably  from  Dan.  taahc,  a  fool;  or  perhaps  q. 
taivrtl,  from  S.  Taivtr,  to  wander. 

TAFFIE,  8.  Treacle  mixed  with  flour,  and 
boiled  till  it  acquire  consistency ;  a  sweet- 
meat eaten  only  on  Hallowe'en,  Dumfr. 
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"  A.  Bor.  fq^»  a  tort  of  candy  made  of  treacle  ;  ** 
01.  Brockett 

From  the  ▼iacosity  of  this  atufT,  thallwe  iiipi>o8e 
that  the  term  is  allied  to  Dan.  tave,  a  string,  a  fi lauient» 
tavedt  stringy? 

TAFFIL,  Taifle,  ».  A  table.  Now  it 
generally  denotes  one  of  a  small  sixei  S.  B. 

— "There  was  a  four-nooked  k^filhi  manner  of  an 
altar,  standinc  within  the  kirk,  having  standing  there- 
upon two  books,  at  least  resembling  clasped  books, 
called  bliml  boot*,'*  &c.    Spalding's  Tronbles,  i.  23. 

"Then  the  Earl  of  Errol  sat  down  in  a  chair, — 
at  a  foor-nooked  tajfil  set  about  the  fore  face  of  the 
narUament,  and  covered  with  green  cloth.**    Ibid.,  p. 

Germ,  tafef,  So.-G.  tq/la^  tabula  cujuscunqne  ge- 
neris ;  *kri/iajfa,  tabula  scriptoria.  Hence,  as  wouhl 
seem,  A.-S.  tae/,  a  die,  because  tables  were  used  in 
playing  at  dice;  8n.-G.  ta/wei-bonlf  a  dice-table, 
tabula  aleatoria,  la^a^  to  play  at  dice ;  ^kaf-tafivtl, 
chess. 

To  TAFFLE,  v.  a.    To  tire,  to  wear  out ; 
*     Taffled^  exhausted  with  fatigue,  Fife. 

Su.-O.  tatJi'O^  signifies  certare.  But  this  is  a  se- 
condary  use  of  the  verb  as  referring  to  playing  at  the 
tables,  or  at  dice.  Our  term  may  nave  originally  de- 
noted the  fatigue  and  lassitude  of  mind  proceetling 
from  delay  amfdisappointment ;  as  allied  to  Isl.  trfi-a, 
morari,  also  impedire. 

TAFT,  Taftan,  ».  A  messuage  or  dwelling- 
house  and  ground  for  household  uses,  S.  B. 

"He — scrapt  upo*  paper  at  the  dissolments  an' 
tanements  o'  the  taflen*^  an*  bad  pit  to  my  name." 
H.  Blyd's  Cootrsct,  p.  5. 

This  term  seems  radically  the  same  with  E.  fo/H, 
L.  B.  tdftum. 

TAFTEIS,  s.    Taffeta.    Fr.  taffetas,  id. 

*' James  Lord  Torphechin  grantit  that  he  had  ane 
mfe  of  ane  reid  bed  c«  crammase  velvet,  freinyeit  with 
gold  and  lynit  with  reid  tafteii.**  Inventories,  A.  1573, 
p.  189. 

To  TAG,  V.  a.    To  tie,  to  bind,  S. 

Fonned  perhaps  from  A.-S.  Hff-an,  vincire  (Benson,) 
or  Isl.  teij'ia,  iri/f^,  distrahere,  disteudcrc.  [Sw.  taga, 
to  grasp.    V.  Tack.] 

Tag,  Taog,  ».  1.  The  latchet  of  a  shoe ;  any 
thing  used  for  tying,  S. 

^2.  Any  thing  tied  or  attached  ;  also,  the  end, 
tip,  tail ;  as,  ^  That's  a  gude  tag^  as  the  coo 
said  o*  its  tail,"  Clydes.] 

"Gif  ony  persoun  calls  and  persewis  ane  uther  far 
improbstionn  of  ony  evident,  be  resoun  that  the  seill 
appendit  thairto  u  false  and  feinycit,  liecause  the 
•smin  is  dividit  and  brokin,  the  ane  part  fra  the  uther, 
for  altering  of  the  tag  quhairby  the  saincn  is  hungin,*' 
&c.     Balfour's  Pract,  p.  382. 

3.  Any  little  object  hanging  loosely  from  a 
larger  one;  as,  "There's  a  tag  o'  chiy  hingin' 
at  your  coat,**  S.  O.  It  is  always  applied  to 
something  disagreeable  and  dirty. 

4.  The  white  hair  on  the  point  of  the  tail  of  a 
cow  or  siotj  Moray. 


5.  A  disease  in  sheep.  Loth. 

*'A  disease,— affecting  the  tail,  has  been  denomi- 
nated Tm'J,  It  consists  of  scaljs  and  sores,  situated  on 
the  under  side  of  the  tail,  arising,  in  warm  M'cather, 
from  its  being  fouled  in  purging.'*  Essays  HighL  Soc.» 
iii.  434. 

6.  A  long  and  thin  slice  of  any  thing ;  as,  a 
tag  o/shatej  i.e.,  a  slice  of  skate  hung  up  to 
be  dried  in  the  sun,  S. 

7.  Trum|)erj',  trifling  articles. 

Thus  quhan  tliay  had  reiMit  the  niggis. 

To  rounie  tha^  wer  ius|irrit ; 
Tak  up  thair  taipiii,  and  all  thair  taggis. 
Funs  Turth  an  tliay  war  fyrit. 
Symmyf  and  I/is  Brudft',  Chron.  &  P,,l  860. 

Perhaps  it  may  denote  shreds  of  parchment  on  which 
pardons  or  indulgences  were  written.  The  language 
seems  borrowed  from  a  tailor's  boattl. 

[8.  Fagging^  troublesome  labour,  Shetl.] 

Tauoie,  f.  A  cow  which  has  the  point  of  the 
tail  white,  S.O.,  ^loray. 

Taogit,  Tagged,  part.  adj.      Applied    to 

cattle  that  have  the  lower  end  or  [loint  of 

the  tail  white.  Loth.,  Roxb.,  Moray,  Ayrs. ; 

synoa.  with  Taigit.     V.  Taigik. 

**  Tna  ky,  the  ane  thairof  blak  cut-homit,  the  vther 
broon  iatjgU,"    Aberd.  Keg.  Cent  16. 

Her  little  tail  wi*  white  was  tngtjit^ 
Which  often  she  in  kilidnesA  waggit 

Ruickbie't  Wajf-tide  t'Utager,  p.  178. 

"If  the  lower  part  of  her  tail  was  white,  she  wa» 
said  to  be  iatjgftV     Agr.  8urv.  Ayrs.,  p.  4*23. 

Tha  terms  Tag,  Toggle^  Tahjle,  and  faggii,  seem  to 
have  no  respect  to  the  distingnisliing  colour,  but  have 
originated  from  the  part  of  the  animal  thus  marked 
Le.,  the  extremity  or  point  of  the  tail;  Su.-G.  and 
Dan.  tagg,  Isl.  faggr,  cuspis,  aculens. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  indeed,  that  the  very 
word  tail  has  had  its  origin  from  one  denoting  hair. 
For  this  is  the  sense  of  ^roes.-G.  tag!.  Hence  Junius 
has  obeenretl ;  Islandis  tagl  est  cauda  equina ;  dubio 
prccul  oh  deositatem  piloruni.  Atque  adeo  ab  hoc 
ipso  tagl  (in  Moea.«G.  ]  ob  eandeui  quot^ue  causani  cauda 
AnglosajLOuibus  xlicta  est  taegl.    Goth.  GI.  p.  328. 

Taogit,  part.  pa.  [1.  Fastened;  confined^ 
imprisoned.] 

This  rick  man,  be  he  hsd  heanl  this  tail, 
Ful  sad  in  niynd  he  wox  baith  wan  and  pail. 
Ami  to  himselfe  he  said,  sickaud  Tul  satr, 
Allace  how  now  !  this  is  ane  ha.sty  fair. 
And  I  cum  thair,  my  tail  it  will  lie  tatjqtt. 
For  I  aw  red  that  my  count  be  ovir  rag^it. 

Prie»U  o/J'tUu,  S,I\  /L,IJS. 

**  Pulled,*'  Pink.  But  it  seems  to  be  the  same  term, 
which  in  E.  is  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  taekfd. 
The  phrase  certainly  sii^nifics,  "  I  shall  be  confined," 
or  ^'imprisoned."  There  may  be  an  allusion  to  a 
custom  which  still  prevails  in  fairs  or  markets.  Young 
people  sometimes  amuse  themselves  by  stitching  Uh 
gether  the  clothes  of  those  who  are  standing  close  to 
each  other ;  so  that  when  they  wish  to  go  away,  they 
find  themselves  confined.  This  they  call  tagging  their 
tatU,  Sw  B.  Hence  the  phrase  may  have  come  to  denote 
the  act  of  depriving  one  of  liberty  by  imprisonment. 
V.  Over  raogit. 

[2.  Oi>pre>ssed  with  work,  e.\haiisted,  BanfFs.j 
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To  TAG,  V.  fi.  To  wanoy  applied  to  the 
moon ;  as  ^  The  inune*8  taffgin\**  she  is  on 
the  wane,  Peeblesshire. 

This  might  aeem  to  be  m  elliptical  use  of  a  northern 
nhraae;  S«r.  Maenem  iager  i|/,  the  moon  decreases, 
nom  the  ▼.  aftag-a^  or  tag-a  af^  to  wane. 

^  TAG  AND  RAG.  This  E.  phrase  is  used 
as  denoting  the  whole  of  any  thing,  every 
bit  of  it ;  as  equivalent  to  Sioup  and  Roup^ 
Aberd. 

TAGEATIS,  8.  pi    Proh.,  cups. 

"That  Robert  of  Crechtonn  sail  restore,  content,  & 
pa^t  to  Robert  Broiss  of  Arth — tura  blankatis  price 
viij  a.,  twa  tagtaiiA^  price  of  the  peoe  x  s.,  thre  basna« 
tia,"  Ac.  Act.  Doni.  Cone,  A.  1591,  p.  195. 
.  This  seems  to  signify  cups ;  oorr.  from  Fr.  tcU' 
seUt  a  little  cop;  a  dimin.  from  frc^,  a  bowl  or  cnp. 
It  confirms  this  view,  that  they  are  conjoined  with 
boMmtiU^  or  small  basons. 

TAGGLIT,  adj.  Humssed  with  any  thing; 
iDcumberedy  drudged,  S.  B.,  most  probably 
originally  the  same  with  Taigled.  V. 
Taiole. 

TAGHAIRM,  «.  A  mode  of  divination  for- 
merly used  by  the  Highlanders. 

Last  erening-tide 
Brian  an  augar^  hath  tritMl, 
Of  that  dreail  kmd  which  most  not  be 
Unless  in  dnrnd  extremity. 
The  TaghairM  called  ;  by  which,  afar, 
Onr  sires  foresaw  the  events  of  war. 

Lady  t^tht  Lake,  p.  IM. 

''A  person  was  wrapped  up  in  the  skin  of  a  newly 
tiain  MiUock,  and  deposited  beside  a  water-fall,  or  at 
the  bottom  of  a  precipice,  or  in  some  other  strange, 
wild,  and  unusual  situation,  where  the  scenery  around 
lum  suggested  nothing  but  objects  of  horror.  In  this 
situation  he  revolved  in  his  mind  the  education  proposed, 
«nd  whatever  was  impressed  upon  him  bv  his  exaltecl 
imaipnation,  passed  for  the  inspiration  of  the  disem- 
bodied spirits,  who  haunt  their  desolate  recesses.** 
Ibid.  Note,  p.  Ixv. 
OaeL  toffhairm^  *'  a  sort  of  divination  ;**  Shaw. 
*  O'Reilly  expl.  Ir.  taghairm^  (overlooked  by  O'Brien) 
in  the  same  terms ;  adding,  '*  echo.**  The  very  design 
«f  this  heathenish  rite  was  to  invocate  the  spirits  of 
the  dead.  According  to  one  form  of  it,  the  companions 
of  the  inouirer,  whom  they  held  by  the  legs  and  arms, 
cried  ;  "Let  his  invisible  friends  ap|>ear  from  all  quar- 
ters, and  let  them  relieve  him  by  ^vin;;  an  answer  to 
our  present  demands.*'  V.  Martin's  Western  Isles, 
p.  110,  >tc. ;  also  Pennant's  Voyage  to  the  Hebrides, 
n.  360. 

TAGIIT,  Tacht,  part.  adj.  Stretched  out, 
tightened,  S. 

Ef 'ry  art'ry,  nen-e  and  sinnen. 

Were  ncrew'd  in  concert,  flat  and  sharp. 

To  whistle  like  the  Aeolian  har]N 

Ilk  tendon,  taght  like  thairro,  was  lac'd  ; 

Twa  wounds  seem'd  soaod  holes,  on  bis  breast. 

BeaUi€*»  John  o*  Amha\  p.  65. 

This  seems  properiy  the  old  part,  pa.'  of  the  ▼.  to 
TSf,  or  that  of  A.-S.  ti-att,  vincire.     V.  Tight. 

TAID,  Ted,  t.     1.  A  toad,  S.    A.-S.  tade. 

Hunger  and  thrist,  in  steeil  of  meit  and  drink, 
And  for  thair  dathing  taitlit  and  scorpionis. 

ZyNaMy>  Dreme. 


He  conjoins  toads  with  scorpions,  perhaps  because 
the  vulgar  view  the  toad  as  a  poisonous  animaL 

2.  Transferred. to  a  person,  as  expressive  of 
dislike,  aversion,  or  disgust,  S. 

Johnny  Boll  is  wooing  at  her. 

Courting  her,  but  cnnna  get  her. 
Filthy  ted  she'll  never  wed,  as  laug's  sae  mony's 
wooing  at  her. 
Lizzy  Liberty,  SkinHer't  Misc.  Poet,,  p.  129. 

7*oacf  E.  has  the  same  metaph.  use,  though  very 
frequently  applied  in  good  humour. 

3.  A  term  of  fondness  for  a  child,  both  in  the 
north  and  south  of  S. 

Taidie,  Teddie,  *.  The  diminutive  from 
Taidj  used  as  in  sense  3,  S.B. ;  Roxb. 

It  is  singular  how  much  habit  can  reconcile  the  mind 
to  the  most  absunl  metaphors  or  the  most  incongruous 
combinations  !  This  term,  from  being  originally  used 
as  expressive  of  disgust  or  contempt,  has  at  lengtli,  by 
a  strange  transitiou,  become  a  fondling  denomination. 
Thus,  8.B.,  a  handsome  chihl  is  called  a  honnie  teddie, 
or  little  toad  ;  an  amiable  one,  a  etceet  teddie  ;  a  dar- 
ling, a  dear  teddie,  Ac. 

Taid-Stule,  9.  A  mushroom,  S*  B.,  synon. 
Paddock'»tooL 

In  0.  E.  it  was  not  named  the  seat,  but  the  covering 
ofthotoatl.  ^' Mmwheron  focf||!8  Aa/<.  Boletum.  Fun- 
gus."   Prompt.  Parv.     Tade  is  expl.  Bufo  ;  ibid. 

To  TAID,  r.  a.    To  manure  land  by  the  drop- 

J^ings  from  cattle,  either  in  psisturing  or 
olding,  Fife.    V.  Tath. 

TAIDREL,  9.    A  puny  feeble  creature. 

Let  never  this  undoaght  of  ill-iloing  irk. 
Bat  ay  blyth  to  begin  all  barret  and  bail : 
Of  all  bless  let  it  be  as  bair  as  the  birk. 
That  titte>t  the  taidnl  niajptell  an  111  tail. 
Let  no  vice  in  this  warld  in  this  wanthrift  be  wanted. 
Polw,  Jk  MontgoMi.  WataonU  Coll,,  ilL  19. 

A  dimin.  from  A.-S.  tedre,  tyddre,  tener,  fragilis, 
iaibecillis. 

TAIFFINGOWN,  *.  «  Aue  pair  of  taiffin- 
govnixa  ;  ^  Abcrd.  Reg.,  Cent.  16.  It  is  also 
spelled  Taffyngownis. 

Perhaps  a  corr.  of  Tabun,  a  species  of  silk  formerly 
importeii  into  S.    V.  Tabin. 

TAIGIE,  Teaoie,  Tyoie,  ».  A  designation 
given  to  a  cow  which  has  some  white  hairs 
m  her  tail.  On  this  account  she  is  <ilso  said 
to  be  te^iV,  Fife.    V.  Taogie. 

An*  where  was  Rob  an*  Pegjry, 

For  a'  the  search  they  had, 
Bot'i*  the  byre  *»ide  Teagie, 

Like  lovin'  lass  an'  lad. 

A»  Douglas's  Poems,  p.  124. 

To  TAIGLE,  r.  a.  and  ii.  1.  To  detain,  to 
hinder,  S. 

"  ^Whatlatjr/M  yesae  lang,  Peggy, 'asked  her  mother. 
'Did  yon  no  hear  Hawky  making  a  routing  enough  to 
deave  a  body  ?  * "    Petticoat  Tales,  i.  269. 

"  Many  a  bitter  ban,  my  grandfather  said,  they  cave 
him  for  taigling  them  so  long,  when  wind  and  tide  Both 
served.*'    R.  Uilhaize.  i.  19. 
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[2.  To  take  up  oiie*8  time  or  nttentioii ;  to 
weary  or  fatigue,  Clydes.]  TaifflU  must 
signify  tircd,  wearied,  in  the  following 
passage. 

^"As  Duinh^-waasal  was  a  wee  taitjlU,  Donald 
eould,  tat  is,  might— woald— should  sond  ta  curragh." 
Warerley,  i.  246. 

8.  To  tarry,  to  delay,  to  procrastinate.    "Now, 
dinna  taigleJ* — **  I  wiuna  taigle,''  S. 

Poor  Towaer  shook  his  sides  a'  draigrd, 
An's  master  gruOg'd  that  he  had  tati/l'tk 

TannahUVM  Poana,  p.  126. 

"Do  ye  think  Mr.  Keelirin  has  nothing  inair  to  do 
than  to  wait  for  us,  while  ye'ro  talking  profanity,  and 
itugling  at  this  gait  ?"  The  Entail,  i.  185. 
•  "Tho  shearers  qnat  rather  suuer  that  nicht  nor 
usual;  an*  my  brithcr  an*  I  taiifVU  a  while  aliin\" 
£din.  Mag.  Sept  1818,  p.  loo.  ^^. , 

Allied  to  Sw.  tawjfln,  slow  of  motion,  Wideg. 
Utgdig,  lentus,  Ihre.  This  the  latter  derives  from  A.-S. 
iokUee^  lentus,  lente,  from  toh,  tenax,  lentus,  from 
Sn.-G.  Unj-a,  ducere.    The  pret.  is  totjh, 

[Taiole,  Taiolix,  8.  Hinderance,  delay; 
also,  whatever  causes  it,  Clydes.] 

Taiolesum,  adj.  What  retains  or  retards ; 
as,  "  a  taiglesum  road,**  a  road  which  is  so 
deep,  or  so  hilly,  that  one  makes  little  pro- 
gress, S. 

TAIKIN, «.    Atoken,  S.B. 

Bazteen  year  after,  he  was  at 

A  braitbel,  where  the  broth  was  fat ; 

In  ancient  times  a  taiktn  sore. 

The  bridegroom  was  na  reckon'd  poor. 

Piper  qfPeMe»,  p.  li. 

Taiknino,  «.    A  signal.    V.  Takynnyno. 

TAIKNE,  Tackne,  ».  An  old  ridiculous 
person,  Shetl. 

IsL  to«&»,  instrumenta  magica ;  or  from  Su.  -6.  toh, 
fatuas,  tok'O*^  ineptire  ;  unless  it  be  merely  Ukn^  pro- 
diginm. 

TAIL,  Tale,  t.     Account,  estimation. 

Thai  send  to  Perth  for  wyn  ande  ale. 
And  drank,  and  playid,  and  made  n.i  tale 
Of  thare  fays,  that  lay  tbame  by. 

Wyntown,  viil  26,  80. 

Of  me  altyme  thow  gave  but  l}'til  tail ; 
Na  of  me  wald  hare  daut  nor  dail. 

PritMM  o/PcUis,  S.  P,  n„L  43. 

1.0.,  "Thou  madest  little  account  of  me.*' 
Sn.-G.  tael'ia,  A.*S.  tel-an,  to  reckon  ;  to  esteem. 

•  TAIL,  #.  1.  The  tennination  of  any 
particular  portion  of  time;  as,  ^'the  tail 
o*  har'st,*'  tha  end  of  harvest,  S. 

•«  TaU  of  May,  end  of  May  ;"  GL  Shin-. 

2.  The  retinue  of  a  chieftain.  Highlands  of  S. ' 

*"Ah  !  if  you  Saxon  Duiiihd-wassal  (English  gentle- 
man) saw  but  the  chief  himself  with  his  tail  on  !'  *  With 
his  taii  on  ? '  echoeil  Edward  in  some  surprise.  '  Yes — 
that  is,  with  his  usual  followers,  when  he  visits  those 
of  the  same  rank.' "    Wavcrley,  i.  238. 

3.  He^9  gotten  his  tail  in  the  well  novoy  a 
proverbial  phrase  used  to  denote  that  one 


has  got  one*s  self  entangled  in  some  un- 
pleasant business,  affecting  either  character 
or  interest,  S. 

It  undoubtedly  refers  to  some  animal  that,  althou^ 
anxious  tu  keep  itself  dry  in  making  a  leap  after  ita 
prey,  gets  itselt  wetted. 

[4.  Jhtfe,  the  extremity  of  a  gown  or  petti- 
coat, 8.] 

Tail-Boakd,  8.  The  door  or  hint-end  of 
a  close  cart,  S. ;  [syn.  back-doorJ] 

(Tail-Net,  s.  The  herring  net  farthest  from 
the  boat,  S.] 

To  TAILE,  r.  a.  [To  agree  with,  to  cove- 
nant, to  bind  ;  hint  taile^  bind  himself.] 

Aod  a  rycht  gret  ost  gadrit  be. 
And  gert  his  ftchippis  be  the  se 
Cum,  with  grel  loysouu  of  wittailU 
For  at  that  tyme  he  walil  him  taile 
To  diatroy  wu  sa  clene  the  land. 
That  naue  said  leve  tharin  lewantL 

Bariwur,  xviiL  238,  MS. 

In  Edit.  1620,  it  is  rendered  without  regard  to  the 

MS. 

For  at  that  time  bee  thought  all  haill,  kc. 

P.  960. 

[Isl.  to/,  a  talk,  speech,  account ;  hence,  a  bargatn. 
V.  GL  Skeat*8  Barbour.] 

Taile,  Tailye,  Tailyie,  Taillie,  Tayi-- 
yhe',  *.  1.  Covenant,  agreement,  synon. 
with  conand. 

And  qiihen  this  ecnarni  thus  wes/uaid, 
Schir  Philip  io  till  Ingland  raid  ; 
And  tatild  the  King  all  haile  his  tale. 
How  be  a  xii  oioueth  all  hule 
Had  (as  it  wryttyn  wea  in  thair  taile  J, 
To  reskew  StrewiUyue  with  batailL 

Barbour,  xt  5,  MS. 

Edit  1620,  taififie. 

For  bayth  thai  ware  be  certane  taylyhM 
Oblyst  to  do  thare  that  deide,  sawf  faylybe. 

'  Wyntwm,  U.  11.  1& 

'*  Bond^  ittdenture,  so  called  because  duplicates  are 
made,  which  have  indentiugs,  Fr.  taillex,  answering  to 
each  other  ;**  Gl.  Wynt 

2.  An  entail ;  merely  a  secondar}'  sense  of  the 
term,  as  denoting  a  covenant  or  bond,  S. 

And  at  this  tailjfe  suld  lelyly 
Be  hald)'n  all  the  Lordis  swar. 
And  it  with  selys  atfemiyt  thar. 

Barbour,  zx.  135,  MS. 

This  respects  the  entail  of  the  crown  on  his  daughter 
Marjory,  and  her  heirs,  failing  his  son  David. 

This  worthy  Prince,  according  to  the  taillie 

Blade  by  King  Robert,  when  heirt  male  should  faillie,  ~ 

Into  these  lands  he  did  himself  invent. 

Muse's  Threnodie,  p.  S8w 

"Entails  were  unknown  in  Scotland  till  the  seven- 
teenth century  ;  a  deed  of  taillie  merely  regulating  the 
manner  of  succession,  and  commonly  altering  it  Irom 
heirs  general  to  heirs  male— Craig,  who  wrote  about 
the  year  I  GOO,  knew  nothing  of  entails  in  the  modem 
sense.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  that  they  be- 
gan to  be  frequent  in  ^Scotland.*'  Pinkerton*s  Hist. 
Scot.,  i.  3G7-8. 

O.  Fr.  taillier  is  used  in  this  sense,  in  an  instrument 
quoted  by  Du  Cange,  and  bearing  date  A.  1406,  to. 
Talliart. 
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To  Tailye,  Tailze,  Tailie,  v.  a.    1.  To 
bind  an  agreement  by  a  bond  or  indenture. 

For  had  the  TaHiot,  m  tn^^  wm, 
Jnstyd,  he  had  awelt;  in-to  that  plaiu 

v.v.m  •      "'*-'-. '«^».^»»- 

2.  To  entail,  S. 

"Of  King  Feivoa  orison  to  hia  nobillia,  and  how  the 
croon  of  Scotlana  was  tailifel  to  hym  and  his  succes-  ■ 
■onria."    Bellend.  Crou.  Fol.  8,  b.  Rubr. 

*'The  lands  that  were  not  taiikd,  fell  in  heritage  to 
a  siater  of  the  said  William,  viz.  the  lands  of  GaUoway." 
Pit«»ttie,  p.  1& 

L.K  iaiit-artt  in  re  feudali,  idem  est  qnod  ad  quam- 
dam  oertitudinem  ponere,  vel  ad  quoddam  certum 
baereditamentnm  limitare ;  Du  Gauge. 

TAILE,  8,  A  tax  [paid  by  an  heir  on  his 
succession] ;  Fr.  taille. 

'  — Oiffony  deya  in  this  bataille, 
Hia  ayr,  but  ward,  releff,  or  taiU, 
Oo  the  fyrst  day  sail  weld. 

Barhow,  zil.  820,  MSw 

TAIL-ILL,  #•  A  disease  of  cows,  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  tail,  cui*ed  by  letting  blood  in 
the  part  affected.  Loth. 

**  Tai/i/4  a  distemper  common  with  cows.  The  tail 
is  sometimes  cut  quite  away,  ere  a  cure  be  effected ; " 
GalL  Enc. 

Tatl-Slip,  «•  A  disease  affecting  cows, 
Lanarks. 

— "The  taU-tlip,  a  disease  which  cold  sometimes 
brinn  upon  cows, — first  appears  in  the  end  of  the  tail^ 
by  affecting  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  seeins  soft  to 
the  touch.  As  the  disease  proceeds  upwards,  every 
Joint  has  the  appearance  of  being  dislocated."  Ure's 
Hist  Rntherglen,  p.  101. 

The  last  syllable  may  have  the  same  meaning  with 
Tent,  a^p,  crena,  incisura ;  as  the  means  of  cure  is,  by 
asaking.  *'  a  deep  incision,  with  a  sharp  knife,  the  whole 
length  of  the  part  affected.  '*    Ibid. 

Tail-Wor3I,  #•  A  disease  affecting  the 
tatU  of  cattle,  S.  B. 

"  The  iaii'Worm  is  also  cured  by  cutting  off  a  few 
inches  of  the  tail,  which  bleeds  pretty  freely.**  Agr. 
Snrv.  Aberd.,  p.  401. 

TAILLES,  s.  pi.     [Prob.  pendicles.] 

— "  All  and  haill  tht-  latulcs  and  baronie  of  Glasgow 
castle  and  citie,  burght  and  rcgalitie  of  Glasgow,  with 
all  landis,  bouudis,  and  tenemcntia,  housis,  biggin^is, 
oichardis,  yairdis,  latV/M,  killes,  baines,  brewhoussis," 
&e.     AcU  Cha.  I.,  fA.  1814,  V.  507. 

This  cannot  well  admit  of  the  sense  of  taxes,  from 
Fir.  iailif.  But  the  same  Fr.  term  is  given  by  Du 
Can^  when  illustrating  its  synon.  L.  n.  tall-ia,  as 
■igmfying,  Territorium  urbis. 

TAIL-MEAL,  s.  An  inferior  species  of  meal, 
made  of  the  tails  or  points  of  the  grains. 
As  these  are  fii*st  broken  off  in  milling,  they 
are  separated  from  the  body  or  middle  part, 
which  is  always  the  best,  Ayrs. 

TAIL-RACE, «.    V.  Race. 

TAIL-TYNT.  1.  7b /?«/«  ThiY-fynf,  to  stake 
one  horse  against  another  in  a  race,  so  that 


the  losing  horse  is  lost  to  his  owner,  or  as  it 
were  lines  his  tail  by  being  behind  ;  Fife. 

2.  To  Play  Tail-tynU  to  make  a  fair  exchange, 
ibid.     To  Straik  TaiU^  synon. 

TAIL  WIND,  s.  To  S/iear  wi  a  Tailwind,  to 
reap  or  cut  the  grain,  not  straight  across  the 
ridge,  but  diagonally.  Loth.  V.  Bandwind. 
tails  of  cattle,  S.  B. 

[TAILYE,  Tailze,  v.  and  s.  V.  under 
Taile,  r.] 

To  TAILYE VE,  r.  n.  **  To  reel,  shake,  jog 
from  one  side  to  another ;"  Rudd. 

Quhen  prince  Enee  per.sat}it  by  his  race. 
How  that  the  schip  did  rok  aud  tailyerf. 
For  lak  of  sue  gu<le  sterisman  on  the  see : 
Himself  has  tlian  sone  hynt  the  ruder  in  nan«L 

D(nig.  Virgil,  157,  SO. 

(To  TAILYIE,  Tailzee,  r.  n.  To  tally,  to 
keep  account  of,  Accts.  L.  H.  Treas.,  I. 
351,  Dickson.] 

Tailyie,  Tailzie,  Tailzee,  s.  [L  A  tally  ; 
a  tale ;  the  grel  tailzie^  the  long  hundred  of 
si.\  score  ;  the  schorl  tailzie j  tlie  hundred  of 
five  score,  Accts.  L.  H.  Ti*eas.,  I.  361, 
Dickson.] 

2.  [A  cut,  a  portion.]  A  tailyie  of  beef  as 
much  as  is  cut  off  to  bo  roasted  or  boiled  at 
one  time,  S. 

His  ferin  has  this  prav  ressauit  niith. 
And  to  thare  meat  addressis  it  for  to  graith  ; 
Hynt  of  the  hydiit,  made  the  boukis  bare, 
Rent  forth  the  entrellls,  sum  into  tailueis  schare. 

Doug.  Virgil,  19,  84. 

— On  every  dish  that  cuikmen  can  divyne, 
Mnttone  and  beif  cut  out  in  tflj/ris  grit, 
Ane  Eries  fair  thus  can  they  countertttt. 

Uenrgsone,  Evergreen,  i.  149,  st.  16. 

Fr.  laill-tr,  Su.-G.  tael-ia,  Isl.  tei-tja,  to  cut. 

To  this  must  be  allied  O.  E.  **  Telw-en,  or  twytyn. 
Abesco.  Reseco."  Prompt.  Parv.  "  Tewinge,  or 
theytiuge,"  is  expL  "Scissulatus."  But  this  is 
evidently  an  errat.  for  Ttlicinge. 

[Tailzour,  8.  A  tailor,  Accts.  L.  H. 
Treas.,  I.  24,  Dickson.     O.  Fr.  tailleourJ] 

TAINCIIELL.  s.  [A  mode  of  hunting 
deer.     V.  Tinciiill?] 

'*  Syxteen  myle  northward  from  the  ile  of  Coll,  lyes 
ane  ile  callit  Kunin  ilc,  of  sixteen  myle  lang  and  six  in 
bredtbe  in  the  narrowest,  ane  furest  of  heigh  mountains, 
and  abundance  of  litle  duir  in  it,  quhilk  dcir  will  never 
be  slaino  dounwith,  but  the  iirincipal  saitts  [snares] 
man  be  in  the  hei>(ht  of  the  hill,  becatti>e  the  dcir  will 
be  callit  upwart  ay  be  the  Tainchell,  or  witluiut /^iirA^f 
they  will  pass  upwart  perforce."    Monroe's  lli-s,  p.  23. 

**  All  the  deire  of  the  west  pairt  of  that  furreat  will 
be  callit  [driven]  be  tainchess  to  that  narrow  entrcy, 
and  the  next  day  callit  west  againc,  be  tainrhem  throw 
the  said  narrow  eutrcs,  and  iutinite  dcir  itlaiue  there." 
Ibid.   p.  7. 
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^     [TViiMcAetr  is  eridently  a  corr.  of  CaiJicAe/«  :  a  eorr. 
Teiy  prevalent  among  Highlanders.] 

TAING,  Tyano,  Tang,  ».  1.  That  part  of  an 
iron  instrument  which  is  driven  into  the 
handle;  as,  *^the  taitia  o*  a  graip,*'  ^the 
taing  o*  a  fow^**  or  pitch-fork,  &c^  Aberd. ; 
Tang,  Glydes.,  id. 

2.  The  prong  of  a  fork,  &c.  ibid.   V.  Tako,  9. 

IsL  ian*/€  is  nsed  in  this  very  sense.  Dens  sea  canda 
enltri,  quo  mannbrio  inditur,  sen  jungitnr  iiitns.  O. 
Andr. 

3.  A  tongue  of  land,  Shetl. 


«« 


A  taing  is  a  narrow  piece  of  land  projecting  into 
the  sea,  and  is  always  bonlered  by  a  flat  shore.  It 
appears  to  have  been  derived  either  from  a  similarity 
to  the  law-tittffs,  or  from  having  been  actually  the  site 
of  a  drcnit-court"  Eilmonston's  Zetl.  Isl.  i.  139, 140. 
-  Norw.  Tantfe,  en  pynt  of  landet,  et  nacss ;  i.e.,  "a 
point  of  land,  a  ness  "  or  promontory ;  Hallager.  IsL 
itmffe^  isthmus,  G.  Andr.  Tanyi  an^stum,  terra  ancus- 
ta  in  maro  procnrens,  q.  Tanya,  hngvula ;  VereL  Ind. 
ToMffi  linguia,  vel  lin^'a  terrae,  in  mare  se  exserens^ 
promontoriom ;  Haldorson. 

To  TAINT,  Tayxt,  ».  a.     1.  To  convict  in 
course  of  law. 

That  achepe,  he  Kiyd,  that  he  stall  noocht 
And  thare-til  for  to  swcre  an  athe. 
He  sayd,  that  he  wald  noucht  be  lathe. 
Bot  sone  he  worthyd  re<le  for  schame. 
The  flchepe  thare  hietyd  in  hys  wame. 
8wa  wss  he  tavntvd  schamfully. 
And  at  Saynt  Serf  a«kyd  mercy^ 

W^ntowH,  V.  18.  12S2. 

"  f.  attainted,**  GL  It  properly  signifies,  convicted  ; 
corresponding  to  Fr.  joUauit,  L.B.  attmnt-ua,  atiaind-UB, 
criainis  convictns.  Attameta,  attincta,  convictio  in 
•etione  criminali,  aut  manifestns  cujnslibet  oriminis 
roatns ;  Da  Cange. 

2.  Legally  to  prove ;  applied  to  a  thing. 

'*  And  quhair  it  htiaintU  that  thay  [ruikis]  big,  and 
the  birdis  M  flowin,  and  the  nest  be  fundinin  the  treis 
at  Beltane,  the  treia  sail  be  foirfaltit  to  the  King." 
Acts  Ja.  I.  1424,  c.  21,  Ed.  1566. 

In  this  sense  Skene  uses  altainted. 

*'  And  gif  it  be  otherwaies  attaint^  {or  proven),  he 
qnha  is  csaonyied,  and  his  pledges,  salbe  amerciat  for 
his  nonoompearance."  I.  otat.  Rob.  I.  c.  6.  t.  3. 
AUayntum,  Lat. 

Taint,  «.     Proof,  conviction. 

'*  That  within  the  burrowis  throwout  the  realme  na 
liggis  nor  bandis  be  maid. — And  gif  ony  dois  in  the 
eontrare,  and  knawlege  and  taint  may  be  gottin  thairof, 
thair  gudis,  that  ar  fund  in  giltio  thairin  to  be  confiskit 
to  the  King,  and  thair  lylfis  at  the  kingis  wilL"  Acta 
Ja.  n.  1470,  c.  88,  Eilit.  15GG. 

"For  gif  the  assisors  sail  happtn  to  be  convict  as 
menswome  in  the  court,  by  ane  Taynt,  that  is,  be  pro* 
habation  of  twentie  foure  loyall  men  ; — they  sail  tine 
and  forfalt  all  thair  cattell."  Reg.  Mai.  B.  i.  c.  14.  t. 
2.3. 

**  Attaint  or  Taynt,  is  called  the  deliverance  or  pro- 
bation of  24  leil  men,  the  quhilk  may  be  called  an  great 
assise. '*    Skene,  Verb.  Si^.  vo.  AUaynt, 

This  seems  the  same  with  S.B.  tint,  commonly  nsed 
in  the  phrase  tint  nor  iryaf,  with  respect  to  any  thing 
aboat  which  there  is  no  information. 

VOU  IV. 


8ae  iiair  for  Nonr  she  was  now  in  pain  ; 
And  Colin  too,  for  he  bail  cane  to  try 
Gin  he  the  lassie  thro*  the  Dill«  might  spy ; 
But  tint  nor  trial,  she  hatl  gotten  naue, 
Of  her  that  first,  or  him  that  last  was  gane. 

Roa»*s  UeUnott,  p.  44. 

This  term  occurs  in  a  very  old  Latin  writ. 

— Asserons  quod  summa  exoedens  quinqnaginta 
soUdoi^  debet  probari  per  taynt  probationem  et  noa 
aliam.    MS.  Reg.  Burg.  AbenL  A.  1399,  Vol.  I. 

Tajfnt  probation  denotes  the  evidence  of  twenty-five 
teiimen. 

Taixtour,  Tayntour,  ».  One  who  brings 
legal  evidence  against  another  for  conviction 
of  some  crime. 

'*That  na  man  haf  out  of  the  realme  gold  bulycone 
or  silucr  vnder  the  payii  of  escheite  tharoof,  the  tane 
half  to  the  king  k  the  tothir  half  to  tlio  tayntour  k  the 
takar."  Pari.  Ja.  II.  A.  I4ol,  Acts  EiL  1814,  p.  40. 
Taintonr,  Blit.  1566.     V.  Taynt,  ». 

TAIP,  8.    A  piece  of  tapestry. 

*'  Item,  ane  meikle  taip  of  Turque.  Item,  vii  stikkia 
of  tapessarie,"  &c.     Inventories,  A.  1539,  p.  51. 

This  is  obviously  the  same  with  what  is  previously 
mentioned,  *'  four  grete  pece  of  the  tapi*  of  Turque, — 
fiftene  litle  tapis  ofTurque,*'  p.  50. 

ft,  tapU,  tapestry,  hangings. 

To  TAIRy  V.  fi.    To  cry  as  an  ass. 

"Than  the  suyne  began  to  quhryne  quhen  thai  herd 
the  asse  tairJ*    Com^d.  S.,  p.  59. 

Said  to  be  "  an  imitative  word,"  GL  But  it  ia  evi- 
dently the  same  with  Tent,  tier-en,  intentiore  voce 
danoare,  vociferari. 

TAIRDy  Terd,  «.     I.  A  term  expressive  of 

Eeat  contempt,  applied  both  to  man  and 
ast,  W.  Loth.     Expl.  a  ^*  slovenly  haah^ 
Lanarks. 

OaeL  tair,  contempt,  taireachd,  id. ;  also  low  life. 
baseness ;  tairad,  baseness,  Shaw. 

As  an  old  cow  is  called  **ane  auld  iaird,**  it  might 
perhaps  originally  signify  meagreness ;  from  Su.-0. 
taer-a,  or  A.-S.  taer^an  ;  Teut  tter-tn,  ter-en^  to  grow 
lean,  to  consume. 

2.  A  gibe,  a  taunt,  a  sarcasm ;  as,  ^  He  cast 
a  taird  V  my  teethy**  Loth.;  synon.  Sneist. 

[TAIRENSIE,  8.  A  fury;  violent  behaviour, 
Shetl.    V.TAiR,r.] 

ToTAIRGE,r.a.  To  rate  severely.  [Tciii^in, 
a  scolding,  Clydes.]     V.  Targe. 

[TAIS,  r.  a.    Takes,  Barbour,  ii.  146.] 

To  TAIS,  r.  a.  To  poise,  to  adjust ;  pret. 
ia8iL 

Ane  bustaoos  scbsft  with  that  he  grippit  has. 
And  incontrare  his  adnersaris  can  tais, 

Doug,  Kiryi/,  827,  36. 

He  taisyt  the  wvr,  and  leit  it  fley, 
And  hyt  the  fadyr  in  the  ey. 

Barbour,  y.  82S»  MS. 

Than  TumoK  smittn  full  of  fellony, 

Ane  bustuoos  lance,  with  gnindin  hede  faU  kene, 

That  lang  quhile  taist  he  in  propir  tene, 

Lete  giniat  Pallas 

Doug,  Virgil,  S34,  11. 

[0.  Fr.  tticr,  ioiser,  from  Lat.  tensns,  ontstretched.] 
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TAIS,  Tas,  TA8SEy  8.    A  bowly  or  cup,  S.  tcus. 

B«  SMrely  resnali  tli«  remanent  taiM, 
An  ovi  M  drank,  and  qaheliuit  the  gold  on  his  face. 

Doug,  VirtfU,  86,  48. 

Thk  term  oeouB  m  npaaaagc  which  oontains  * 
«mrHMM  aoooanl  of  the  minutiae  of  politeneaa  in  the 
VMgn  of  Jamea  V. 

**  At  that  tyniA  tber  vaa  no  ceremonial  renerena  nor 
■lait.  qnha  auld  paa  befor  or  behvnd,  furtht  or  in  at 
the  dor,  nor  yit  qnha  auld  hane  the  dignite  to  vasche 
ther  handia  fynt  in  the  lasime,  nor  yit  qnha  auld 
Mt  dowM  lyrat  at  the  tabil.  At  that  tyme  the  pepil 
Tnr  aa  reddy  to  drynk  vattir  in  ther  bonet,  or  in  the 
palinia  of  ther  hanaia,  aa  in  ano  glaa,  or  in  ane  f(nut  of 
atnyr."    CompL  S.  p.  226. 

OoDclodiiig  thifl,  we  toome  a  tas  of  wyne. 
Ltgend  Bp,  Si,  Androis,  Poems  Wh  CtaL  ii.  808. 

Banaay  iiaea  it  aa  aignifying  *'a  little  dram-cup," 

OL 

—Haste  ye,  gae 
And  fill  him  up  a  lata  of  naquehae. 

Poe»u,  iL  122. 
Toai  18  attll  naod  in  the  South  of  S. 
**Aim1  DOW.  Laifd,  will  ye  no  order  me  a  ttuB  o' 
bfandy?"    Gay  Mannering>  i.  38. 

1^.  ioBoe;  Arm.,  lu,  taez;  Biacay,  tasa  ;  Arab.  to«, 
Fmi^  Ttark.  taaae  ;  Alem.  ioMt^  Ital.  tazza,  Hisp.  tofa, 
ML    Heiicef 

Tassie,  #•    a  cup  or  vessel,  S.O. 

Go  fold  ma  a  cup  o'  wine. 
And  lin  it  in  a  ail? er  XomU. 

BurM,  ii.  20a 

K*a  my  Jeaa'a  health  i'  the  siUer-lipped  tassU  I 
wi*  them  a'  e*er  I  i>art  wi'  mv  husie. 

Rtmaiiu  of  NitMdale  Song,  p.  94. 

Wo  lean  froai  Fallaa  that  t<u  ia  the  Tartarian  name 
lor  a  cnpw    Traveb,  ir.  98. 

TAISCHy  «.  The  voice  of  a  person  about  to 
die,  Oael. ;  also  improperly  written  Taak^ 
q.v. 

**8oia  woaaea — aaid  to  him,  they  had  heard  two 
ioMkBt  that  ia,  two  Toicea  of  persona  about  to  die ; 
and  what  waa  remarkable,  one  of  them  waa  an  English 
IteMcA,  which  they  ntrer  heard  before."  Boawell'a 
Jowiia],  pu  150. 

To  TAISSLE,  V.  a.  [1.  To  vex,  irritate, 
Banffs.] 

S»  To  examine  irith  such  strictness  as  to 
pozxle  or  perplex  the  respondent ;  as,  ^  He 
taiitUi  mesae  w?  his  questions,  that  I  didna 


ropait 


ken  what  to  sajr,"*  S. 

A.-8.    tf-iam^    ezaaperare 


•• 


to  Texe,    to  teaae;* 


[3.  To  toss,  disorder,  BanfFs.] 

4.  Applied  to  the  action  of  the  wind  w*hen 
boisteroas ;  as,  **  I  was  sair  taUdit  wf  the 
wind,"  S. ;  [syn.  toualel] 

[5.  To  mix,  confuse,  jumble;  with  prep. 
among  or  tn,  to  handle  overmuch,  Clydes., 
Banfl^] 

Taissle,  Teazle,  «.  [1.  The  act  of  vexing 
or  teasing,  Banffs. 

5.  A  puzzle ;  the  act  of  puzzling,  S. 


3.  A  state  of  disorder ;  the  act  of  disordering, 
Banffs.] 

4.  Ovemmch  handling;  followed  by  prep. 
amamq  or  in,  Clydes.,  Banffs. 

Taitiiik  ia  alao  naea  in  the  aame  boubc. 

5.  The  effect  of  a  boisterous  wind,  when  the 
clothes  are  disordered,  and  one  is  scarcely 
able  to  keep  one's  road,  S. 

1— hailst  her  rou;;hIy,  and  lieean  to  say, 
I'd  got  a  lump  of  my  ain  deatn  thi.i  day ; 
Wi*  weet  aud  wind  Mae  tyte  into  my  t«etli, 
That  it  was  like  to  cut  mv  very  brvath. 
Gin  this  be  courting,  well  I  wat  'tu  clear, 
I  gat  na  sic  a  ieaslti  this  seven  year. 

Ro»s*8  Udawre,  p.  88. 

The  word  ia  pron.  tnl/aU, 

6.  A  severe  brush  of  any  kind,  S.  This  is 
called  a  sair  tausle ;  also  written  taasell^ 
Uu$le^  and  Uasle.     [Syn.,  tmsel^ 

'*ll  ia  aoine  comfort,  when  one  has  hail  a  itaiV  ioAneif, 
— that  it  ia  in  a  fair  lacly'a  service,  or  in  the  service  of 
a  centlcman  whilk  has  a  fair  letUly,  whilk  ia  the  same 
tluQg.*'    Heart  M.  Loth.,  iv.  34G. 

Thooi^  Conscience'  gab  we  try  to  steek, 
It  gi'es  ane  whiles  a  tnssle. 

A.  irt7j(in>  PoTfiw,  1700,  p.  88. 
Thft  idea  might  acem  borro*.ve4l  from  A.-S  taesl,  car- 
dnoa  fnlloiium,  or  fuller's  thistle,  £.  teanef,  a  kind  of 
thiatle  naed  in  raising  the  nap  uix>n  woollen  cloth ; 
froai  tees^n,  to  tease. 

Taiw/e  might  aeem  to  be  the  same  with  titssel, 
naed  in  the  aenae  of  struggle,  N.  and  S.  of  E.  (Groae 
PkOT.  GL)  adopted  by  P.  I'iudar.  But  tassel  is  syuon. 
with  S.  ToMsle,  q.  t.  which  is  still  used  as  if  quite  a 
diflRetent  word  from  taissU,  Whether  tHS«€l  be  related 
to  Genu.  iMsel-H^  tundere,  percutere,  is  doubtful. 


To  TAIST,  «.  ft.  To  grope ;  used  to  express 
the  action  of  one  groping  before  him  with 
his  spear,  while  wading  through  a  deep 
trench  filled  with  water. 


-Aimyit  weill  in  all  his  ger, 


Schot  on  the  dyik,  and  witli  his  sper 

Tuislift,  till  heht  our  woud  : 

Bot  tm  hb  throt  the  watyr  stud.         .    . 

Barbour,  Iz.  388,  Ma 

Bvidcntly  aynoB.  withBelg.  ^o^r-M.togrope,  to  handle, 
to  feel;  fjerm.  id.,  also  antast-tn-;  8u.-G.  tast-a, 
amimsi-a,  id.  ItaL  iast-are,  Fr.  toM-tr,  tat-er,  used  in 
the  aaaae  aenae,  are  clearly  of  Goth,  origin.  Wachter 
deriTca  the  Germ.  r.  from  tnsche,  Su.-G.  t€ui;te,  the  paw 
of  an  animal,  which  originally  signified  the  hand. 
Ckrm.  iaseke  atill  denotea  a  clumsy  fist.  Teut.  met  den 
Uuigaem,  praetentare  iter  manibus  aut  pcdibus  ;  Kilian. 

It  oonfirma  thia  derivation,  that  Teut.  tetne,  tat»e,  ia 
readered,  palmn  pedia  feri  animalia  ;  and  tets-en,  palm* 


Seren.  aaaigna  the  aame  oricin  to  the  £.  r.  to 
It  acema  undeniable,  indeed,  that  thia  r.,  aa 
need  in  R,  haa  been  transferred  from  one  organ  to 
another;  aa  originally  respecting  the  sense  of  touch, 
Thna  indeed  the  E.  r.  was  anciently  used. 

.  Al  they  were  vnhanli,  that  boue<I  on  horse  or  stoile 
To  tooche.or  to  taste  him.  or  taken  downe  of  rode, 
But  thys  hliwle  hacbiler  bare  him  thronghe  the  hert. 

P,  Ploughman,  Fol.  98,  a. 

n  rede  thee  let  thin  bond  nnon  it  falle, 
And  iasU  it  wel,  and  ston  thou  sbolt  it  finde. 

Chaucer,  C.  T.  1597a] 
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Taist,  #.  A  sample;  [a  entail  portion.] 
''And  send  one  iaist  of  the  wjme  to  the 
yerll  of  Sotlies  ;**  Aberd.  Rcg^  Cent.  16. 

TAISTE,  #.  The  black  Guillemot.  V.  Tyste. 

TAISTRILL,  TrsTRiLL,  a.  A  gawkish, 
dirty,  tiawkss  sort  of  woman ;  often 
applied  to  a  girl  who  from  carelessness  tears 
her  clothes,  Roxb. 

PtobaUy  from  Dan.  Uuu»f^  a  silly  man  or  woman»  a 
booby,  *  looby,  Uuuueii,  fooliah,  simple.  If  the  last 
part  of  the  word  ia  not  the  mark  of  a  diminutive,  it 
may  be  traced  to  rgU-er^  to  roam,  to  ramble  ;  q.  **  one 
who  rambles  about  in  an  idle  and  foolish  way.*' 

TadrUi  ia  understood  in  a  different  sense  in  the 
north  of  K,  being  defined  by  Grose,  '*a  cunning 
ngne;*'  Taidrrii,  hy  Marshall,  '*  a  rascal;"  Yorka. 

(TAISYT,  Tasyt,  pret.    V.  Tais.] 

TAIT,  Tyte,  adj.  "Neat,  tight,'*  Riidd. 
Warton,  Hist.  E.  P. 

In  Icsaris  and  on  leyis  titill  lam  roes 

Fall  tmi  toA  trig  locht  bletand  to  thare  dammes. 

Douff.  Virgil^  402.  24. 

▲boot  her  palpi8,'bat  fere,  an  thare  modyr, 
The  twa  twynnys  smal  men  childer  ving, 
Sportand  lU  Iffe  .gaa  do  wrabil  and  wrong. 

Ibid,  968.  L 

Frse  fnle  to  ftite  he  kest  her  to  and  frae, 
Qnbyls  vp^  qnhjb  down  ah  tail  as  ony  kiil. 

Utmr^mmi^  Everynen,  i.  152.  st  25. 

It  is  deseripliTO  of  the  cruel  sport  which  a  cat 
makes  with  a  mosse,  and  of  her  playful  motions, 
before  she  kills  it.  The  most  natural  sense  is  gay 
'  frisky,  lirely,  pUyf al ;  and  th-  idea  seems  borrowed  from 
thoyoang  of  animals;  laL  tek-r,  pullusanimalis,  hinnul- 
as ;  as,  a  yonng  fawn,  a  kid,  O.  Andr. ;  teii-ur,  juven- 
ens,  rd  eqnnlua  exvltans,  expl.  by  VereL  merry  and 
lirely  m  a  foaL 

It  seems  to  signify  nimble,  actire,  in  the  following 


8a  mony  estate,  for  eoromoun  well  aa  qahene, 
Owrs  aU  the  gait,  sa  monr  thevin  sa  tait. 
Within  this  land  was  nevir  hanl  nor  sene. 

Jhmbar^  Bannatjfne  Foenu,  p.  43. 

TAIT,  #.    A  small  portion.    V.  Tate. 

[To  Tait,  v.  a.    Topluck,  pulU  or  divide  in 
small  quantities.  West  of  S.] 

To  TAIVER,  r.  II.     1.  To  wander.     Tauren, 
Lc.,  Unvtnng.    V.  Dauren. 

This  mi|^t  be  Tiewed  as  akin  to  Isl.  toi//,  mora, 
genit.  tafgar ;  ttf-ia,  morari,  moram  facore ;  O.  Andr., 
puSdi. 

2.  To  talk   idty  and  foolishly,   S.;    synon. 
Hovotr. 

3.  To  talk  in  an  incoherent  manner,  like  one 
delirious,  S. 

Thia  may  be  merely  a  metaph.  aignification  of  the 
■ame  v.,  as  applied  to  the  mind.  In  the  same  sonso 
one  is  said  to  iroiwr,  when  incoherent  in  ideas  and  dis- 


Allied  perhaps  to  Tent,  ioover-en,  Alem.  touher-frtf 
io^ftr-fmt  lascinare,  incantare ;  which  Lye  deduces 
from  Tenl  liopo-fii,  Alem.  t€i>'On,  dob-en,  insanire, 
dolirare :  m  magical  arts  seem  to  derive  their  name. 


either  from  the  rain  raving  of  those  who  use  them,  or 
from  the  stupor  produced  in  the  ignorant.  O.  E.  tav€ 
is  also  used  in  the  senso  of  deli  rare.  V.  Jun.  Etyau 
Isl.  tofr'G,  incantare,  to/rad-r,  incautatus. 

Taiversum,  adj.     Tiresome,  fatiguing,  S. 

Taivert, part,  adj,  1.  Much  fatigued;  in  a 
state  of  lassitude,  in  consequence  of  hard 
work,  or  of  a  long  journey,  o.  Foriaicert^ 
synon.     V.  the  o. 

2.  Stupid,  confused,  senseless,  S.  O. 

'*  rwouldna  trust  the  hair  o*  a  dog  to  the  judgmont 
o'iluit' lnrer(  bodie,  Gibbie  Omit,  that  gart  me  pay 
nine  ptfunds  seven  shillings  and  saxpence  too  for  tho 
parcliment."    The  Entail,  i.  14o. 

"  Taveri,  foolish,  half-witte<l ;"  GL  Picken. 

3.  Stupified  with  intoxicating  liquor,  Ayrs. 

*' Ye  wouldna  hae  me  suroly,  Mr.  Nettle,  to. sit  till 
I'm  f avert? — I  tin*  the  wine  rinninin  my  head  already.*' 
Sir  A.  Wylie,  i.  288* 

4.  Overboiled,  Ettr.  For.,  Tweedd. 

Taivers,  «.  pL  Tatters;  as,  bailed  to 
tawer8f  Fife. 

"  They  don't  know  how  to  cook  yonder — ^they  haTo 
no  cont--they  boil  the  meat  to  tat'era,  and  mak  sauce 
o*  Uie  bmte  to  other  dishes.*'  The  Steam-Boat,  p. 
238. 

To  TAK,  V.  a.    To  take,  to  lease,  S. ;  also,  to 

give ;  as,  **  I'll  tat  you  a  blow  ;  '*  "  I'll  tat 

you  ouer  the  head  wi*  my  rung,**  S. 

Teut.  ttick-€n,  signifies  to  strike  ;  percntcre,  laedere, 
Kilian. 

[To  Tak  abootj  r.  a.  To  nurse,  take  care  of, 
gather  in,  BanfiTs.] 

[To  Tak  a/,  r.  a.    To  mock,  befool,  S.] 

To  Tak  apon^  v.  a.  To  conduct  one's  self,  to 
act  a  part. 

Wallace  so  weill  apon  him  ink  that  tide, 
Throw  the  gret  preyss  he  maid  a  way  full  wide. 

Wallaee,  t.  43,  X& 

To  Tak  back  one's  tcord.  To  recall  one's 
promise,  to  break  an  engagement,  S. 

[To  Tak  doonj  r.  a.  To  reduce,  emaciate ;  to 
humble,  make  bankrupt,  Clydes.,  Banffs.] 

To  Tak  tlie  fute^  t;.  n.  To  walk  out ;  a  term 
used  of  a  child  when  beginning  to  walk,  S. 

To  Tak  ikt  gatt^  v.  n.  To  set  off  on  a  jour- 
ney, S. 

To  Tak  tn,  r.  a.  and  n.  1 .  Applied  to  a  road, 
equivalent  to  cutting  the  road,  or  getting 
quickly  over  it,  S- 


An'  thought  that  night  to  their  trvst's  end  to  win. 

"  they  did  i 
Jlou*t  JleUnore,  First  Edit,  p.  73w 


Right  cheerfully  the  road  they  did  tak  in. 


2.  To  get  up  with,  to  overtake,  Aberd. 
In  this  sense  Sw.  tag-a  up  is  used. 
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8.  To  be  in  a  leaky  state,  to  receive  water,  S. 

H«  Utti*  hb  KlMip  takintX  loif  and  lie. 

Leg.  1^  Si.  Andrvis,  pu  807. 

It  ii  abo  Qted  actively  in  the  same  eeiue;  •% 
-That  boat  loib  m  mUr^r  & 

4.  To  meet;  as.  *<The  kirk  iais  in  at.twal 
o'clock,''  the  church  meets  at  twelve, 
Lanarks. 

To  Tak  in  about,  v.  a.  To  bring  one  into 
a  state  of  subjection,  or  under  proper  man- 
agemeut|  S* 

It  wonid  seem  to  be  borrowed  from  the  domestication 
of  an  animal  formerly  allowed  to  go  at  large,  or  from 
the  breaking  in  of  one  that  has  been  annuinageable.  It 
nav.  however,  be  borrowed  from  warfare ;  as  EL  to 
Toce  til,  and  Sw.  lata^-o,  signify  to  take  a  town. 

To  Tak  m  hand^  v.  a.    To  make  prisoner. 

This  Sch  jT  Jhone  in  till  plajrn  melle, 
Throw  aowerane  hanlimeot  that  felle. 
Weneunyt  thatm  sturdely  ilksn, 
And  Schyr  Androw  m  hand  has  teae. 

Hoftoar,  zTl  518,  H& 

To  Tak  in  one's  out  hand.  To  use  freedom 
with,  not  to  be  on  ceremony  with,  to  make 
free  with ;  applied  both  in  relation  to  per- 
sons and  things,  S. 

'*  How  win  ye  answer  for  this  mominc*s  work  ? '  He 
aaid,  'To  man  I  can  be  answerable :  and  for  God  I  wil 
Idfce  him  ill  my  OWN  hamd. '  **    Walker's  Peden,  p.  48. 

To  Tak  in  o^er^  r.  a.  Metaph.,  to  take  to 
task,  S. 

^o  Tak  in  toi^  v.  n.  To  become  intimate 
with,  to  associate  with,  Cljdes.] 

[To  Tak  kepe.  To  take  heed,  Barbour, 
xvii.  61.] 

To  Tak  o'  or  q/,  v.  n.  To  resemble ;  as,  ^  He 
disna  tak  o'  his  father^  who  was  a  gude 
worthy  man,"  S. 

To  Tak  on,  v.  a.  and  n.  1.  To  buy  on  credit, 
to  buy  to  account,  S. 

Perhaps  an  ellipsis  for,  to  take  on  tnist ;  Sw.  toga 
paacreaU, 

—"To  the  Right  H^<^«  the  Lientenant  Colonel, 
Ac.,  of  the  Earl  of  Angus's  Regiment. — The  hum- 
Ue  proposals  of  some  honest  people  in  the  western 
shirrs,  to  whom  it  is  offered  to  ialx  am  in,  and  make  up 
that  Regiment.**    Society  Contendings,  p.  394. 

2.  Applied  to  cattle  when  they  are  fatteniii^ 
well ;  as,  ^  Thai  stots  are  fast  takin  an,*'  o. 

3.  To  begin  to  get  fuddled,  S. 

4.  To  enlist  as  a  soldier. 

**The  drum  Went  through  both  Abenleens,  desiring 
alt  gentlemen  and  soldiers  that  was  willing  to  serve  in 
defence  of  our  religion, — that  they  should  come  to  the 
Jjaird  of  Drum  vouneer,  and  receive  good  pay ;  where- 
npbn  dijrers  daily  toot  en.*'    SpakUn^  ii.  165. 


To  Tak  on  /ia»u/,  v.  n.  I.  To  assume  an  air 
of  importance,  to  affect  state. 

Sam  part  off  thaim  was  in  to  Irland  borne. 
That  Makfadyan  had  exilde  fuilli  beforne  ; 
King  Edauaruis  man  he  was  snorn  of  lui^Und, 
Off  rycht  law  byrth,  suppou  he  tiik  on  hand, 

WalloM,  iv.  1S4,  MS. 

2.  To  undertake,  to  engiige  iu  any  enterprise. 

And  auhen  the  King  of  Inglond 

Saw  the  Scottis  sa  Uik  on  hand, 

Taikand  the  kml  fey  Id  opynly. 

And  apon  fate,  he  had  ferly  ; 

And  said,  "Quhut !  will  youc  Scottis  fycht  ?  " 

«•  Ya  sekyrly  I"  said  a  knycht.- 

"  It  is  the  mast  ferlyfull  sycht 

That  euyiv  I  saw,  quhen  tor  to  fycht 

The  Scottis  men  has  tane  on.  hand, 

Agayne  the  mycht  of  Inglaud, 

In  plane  hard  feild,  to  gtff  butaiL'* 

£artour,  zii.  44S.  4S5,  Ma 

[3.  To  assert,  dcclai*e,  Barbour,  ii.  20.] 

O.E.     "  Tai'if tt  on  honde,    Mauucapio."    Pr.  Parv. 

To  Tak  one*9  self  to  do  any  thing.  To 
pledge  one*s  self.  "  He  tuik  him  to  preif ,'* 
he  engaged  himself  to  prove ;  xVbeni.  Keg. 

To  Tak  ones  sell,  v.  a.  I.  To  bethink  one's 
self,  to  recollect  one's  self,  to  recollect  some- 
thing which  induces  a  change  of  conduct,  S. 
It  often  includes  the  idea  of  suddenness. 

When  hanger  now  was  slaked  a  little  wee. 
She  taka  hentell  and  aff  again  she'll  be  : 
Shamefo'  she  wa%  and  hkeigh  like  ony  hare. 
Nor  oou'd  she  think  of  sitting  langer  there  ; 
Weening  that  ane  sae  braw  and  gentle-like, 
For  naa  guecd  enda  a'as  making  sic  a  fike. 

Ros§*a  Helenore,  p.  80. 

2.  To  correct  one's  language  in  the  act  of 
uttering  it,  to  recall  what  one  has  begun  to 
say,  S. 

To  Tak  one*8  tcord  again.  To  recal  what  one 
has  said,  S. 

Though  it  roav  be  viewed  as  synon.  with  the  phrase, 
to  Tak  back  one  s  Word,  it  is  used  rather  more  gener- 
ally ;  and  does  not  necessarily  imply  breach  of  promise. 
.  It  la  often  Indicrouslv  applied  to  a  north  country,  or 
Aberdeen* B  man,  as  if  he  claimed  a  right  to  recall  hia 
promise.  If  a  native  of  the  north  of  8.  retracts  what 
ne  haa  formerly  aaid  as  to  something  trivial,  as,  for 
example,  in  eating  of  a  dish  which  he  has  at  first 
declined,  it  is  common  to  remark  iu  a  jocular  way ; 
"  You're  a  north  country  man,  you  may  tak  your  word 
again.** 

This,  however,  has  been  explained  in  a  more  fa- 
vourable way.  The  Aberdeen  s  men,  it  is  said,  were 
ao  faithful  to  their  word,  that,  before  bills  or  bonda 
were  much  known,  when  a  purchase  was  made  bv  one 
of  them,  he  gave  his  word  that  the  price  should  be 
paid  on  a  clay  fixed.  When  the  day  appointed  came, 
the  Aberdeen's  man  paid  his  money,  and  took  his  loord 
again,  i.e.,  [asked  no  receipt.] 

Sw.  tag-a  igen  sina  ord,  to  call  back  one's  words  ; 
Wideg.  The  phrase,  tag-a  $ina  ord  tilbaka,  is  used  in 
the  same  sense,  analogous  to  the  other  mode  of  ex- 
pression  in  S. 

For  some  other  senses  of  the  r.,  which  usually  occur 
in  the  form  of  the  part,  pa.,  V.  Tank. 

To  Tak  oiif.    V.  Ta'ex  oiif. 
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To  Tak  to  or  til  one.  To  apply  a  reflection  or 
censure  to  one*a  self,  even  when  it  has  no 
direct  apiilicatiou,  S. 

To  Tak  m/?,  r.  a.  1.  To  comprehend,  to  under- 
stand, to  apprehend  the  meaning  of,  S. 

"Ho's  a  clerer  lafl ;  yon  may  leant  him  ony  thing, 
lie  iak»  you  up  in  a  moment.'*—"  I  gic<l  him  several 
hinta,  but  he  coudna,  or  wondna,  tak  me  np.**—**He 
taksup  a  thing  before  ye  have  lialf  said  it.** 

*'  We  come  now  to  speak  of  some  more  clear  and 
■are  mark»  by  which  men  may  t€ite  up  their  gracious 
■Ute  and  interest  in  Christ."    Guthriu*s  Trial,  p.  103. 


"A  man  taking  up  himself  so,  cannot  but  lothe  him- 
self for  his  abominations.'*    Ibid.  p.  I8.'{. 

2.  To  raise  a  tune,  applied  especially  to  psal- 
mody; a.s,  'MIc  ttike  up  the  psahn  in  the  kirk,'' 
he  acted  as  precentor,  [or  letter-gae],  S. 
Sw.  tag-a  up  en  ptalm,  to  raise  a  psalm. 

To  Tak  up  wfy  v.  n.  To  associate  with,  to 
get  into  habits  of  intimacy,  S. 

This  is  nearly  allied  to  R  lo  Take  m/>  iriM,  expl.  by 
Johns.,  "  to  lodge,  to  dwell.*' 

To  Tak  vpone  handy  v.  n.  To  presume,  to 
dare. 

"  That  nane  of  oar  souerane  Lydvis  {fie)  liegis  sould 
tak  vnone  hand  to  schate  with  half  hag,  culuering,  or 
pistolate,  at  deir,  ra,  wylde  beistis,  or  wylde  foulis, 
mder  the  pane  of  deid,  &c.  Acts  Mary,  1551,  Ed. 
181fj>.  483. 

"That  nane — bvaris  of  sic  wynis  and  haueris  of 
taaeniis  foi;  vpone  hand  to  huird  or  hyde  ony  sic  wynis 
eoft  be  thame  in  thair  hoasis  and  priuie  placis,"  &c. 
Ibid. 

To  Tak  with,  or  irT,  r.  a.  and  n.  1.  To  allow, 
to  admit ;  as,  ^'  I  was  not  drunk ;  Til  no  tak 
wf  that,"  S. 

2.  To  own,  to  acknowledge  for  one's  own  ;  as 
"  Nabod/s  taen  tn  that  buke  yet,"  S.B. 

3.  To  brook,  to  relish,  to  be  pleased  with, 
&c.,  the  sense  depending  on  the  use  of  an 
{idv.  expressing  either  satisfaction  or  dis- 
like, conjoined  with  the  r.,  S. 

"  How  does  the  laddie  like  the  wark  ?  "  *<  Indeed 
he  had  been  a  dawtit  bairn  at  hame,  and  he  tak^  unco 
ill  wVL"—'*  He  tool*  verv  ill  wVt  at  first ;  but  he's  be. 
ginning  to  tak  better  wFt  now." 

To  Take  with  is  used  in  E.,  as  signifying  Vto 
please ; "  Johns. ;  the  thing  being  said  to  take  with 
the  person.  According  to  the  8.  idiom,  the  idea  is 
inverted. 

4.  [To  be  pleased  or  satisfied  with,  S.];  as, 
1  didiia  tak  trf  him, 

5.  To  kindle;  used  with  respect  to  fuel  of 
any  kind,  when  it  catches  fire,  S. 

"  O  what  a  sight  it  was  to  me,  the  kill  took  low,  and 
the  mill  likewise  took  wPt,  and  baith  ^ed  just  as  ye 
would  say  a  cmkle,  and  nothing  was  left  but  the  bare 
wa't  and  the  steading."    Steam-boat,  p.  347. 

6.  To  begin  to  sprout,  or  to  take  root.  It  is 
said  that  corn  has  not  tane  trt*,  when  it  has 


not  sprung  up ;  a  tree  is  said  to  be  begin- 
ning to  tak  trf,  when  it  begins  to  take  root,  S. 

7.  To  begin  to  thrive,  after  a  temporary 
decay,  S. 

The  phraseology  seems  elliptical ;  as  the  exnreasioti, 
to  Tak  tm*  the  Orund,  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  it,  S. 

8.  To  give  the  first  indication  of  having  the 
power  of  suction.  It  is  said  that  a  pump 
is  going  to  tak  wC^  when  it  is  judged  by  the 
sound,  &c.,  that  it  is  on  the  point  of  begin- 
ning to  draw  up  water,  S. 

Tak,  Take,  «.     [1.  A  lease,  &c.    V.  Tack.] 

2.  Condition  of  mind  ;  as  it  is  said  of  a  per- 
son, when  in  a  violent  passion,  **  He's  in  an 
unco  take  the  day,"  Ko.\b. ;  nearly  resem- 
bling the  use  of  £.  Taking. 

[Takak,  s,  a  taker,  capturer,  Accts.  L.  H. 
Treas.,  i.  83,  Dickson.] 

Tak-bankets,  8.  A  game  in  which  watls 
or  pledges  ai'e  de|)osited  on  both  sides, 
which  are  generally  bonnets;  and  the  gain- 
ing party  is  that  Avhich  carries  off,  one 
by  one,  all  the  wada  belonging  to  that 
opposed  to  it,  Kinross. 

Takie,  adj.  Lasting;  applied  to  victuals, 
Clydes. 

Tak-in,  Take-in,  s.     A  cheat,  a  deceiver,  S. 

His  goodness  ay  I  never  doubt, 
Ue*8  nae  take-in,  the  kill>man. 

GalL  Ene^.,  p.  296. 

Takin,  «•  A  pinch;  as,  a  takin  o'  anuff^  q. 
as  much  as  one  takes  at  once,  Aberd. 

[Takin  up,  jmrt.  pr.  Preparing ;  as,  taking 
up  fish,  preparing  them  for  curing  or  cook- 
ing, Shetl.] 

Tak-up,  Take-up,  s.  The  name  given  to 
a  tuck  in  female  dress,  Dumfr.,  Gall. 

The  form  of  the  term  is  also  inverted.     V.  Ik-tack. 

Dr.  Johns,  says  of  the  E.  v.  to  7*ake  in,  as  signifying 
to  cheat,  that  it  is  *'  a  low  vulgar  phrase.*'  But  it  is  a 
Dan.  idiom,  and  probably  very  ancient.  Tage  ind,  to 
inveigle,  to  draw  in,  to  cfoccive ;  generally  as  implying 
the  use  of  fair  words. 

TAKET,  8.     A  small  flat-headed  nail,  S. 

"Cork  takett  of  yron,  the  thousand  xl  s.**  Rates, 
A.  1611.    V.  Tacket. 

TAKIN,  Taken,  «.  A  token,  a  mark,  a  sign, 
S.  pron.  taikin. 

Aman^  the  Oreki^  mydlit  than  went  we, 
Not  with  our  awiu  takin  or  deite. 

Doug.  VirgU,  2S,  SO. 

To  the  tnair  meen  taikin,  a  phrase  commonly  used, 
S.  K,  when  one  wishes  to  eive  a  special  mark  of  anv 
thing  that  is  described.  JJeen  may  be  the  same  with 
A.-S.  maene,  Alem.  meen,  Su.-G.  men,  common,  public ; 
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IK  to  give  an  obvious  mark,  or  one  that  may  be 
obeervMl  by  all. 

Moee.-G.  laikns,  A.-S.  iaen,  Isl.  taku,  ieika^  Sa.-0. 
lelM,  Belg.  iegcken.  Germ.  zeichH,  id. 

To  Takin,  v.  a.    To  mark,  to  distinguish. 

"  And  quhair  thair  is  mi  goldsmvthtis,  bot  ane  in  a 
lowne,  be  aall  achaw  that  wark  tatiuHk  with  hie  awin 
mark  to  the  officiaria  of  the  towne.*'  Acta  Ja.  II., 
1457,0.73.  Edit.  1506. 

ThoQ  takinnit  bos  aa  woarthely 

With  aigne  tropb«al  the  feild 

Doug.  r«f7i7,  S76,  2a 

Moes.-G.  taikm-jan^  A.-S.  taec-ati,  oetendere,  mon- 
.•trare;  Sa.-O.  <dbi-a,  A.-S.  tacn-icM,  lal.  telkn-a, 
dgnare,  notare. 

A.*S.  taee-an,  whence  E.  itaeh,  haa  been  deduced 
from  Sw.  te,  IbL  li-a,  monatrare.  Stiemh.  derivea 
it  from  Moea.'G.  ataug4an,  oatendere,  comp.  of  a<, 
ad,  and  awjo,  oculna,  q.  to  exhibit  any  thing  to  the  eye, 

Takinnar,  Takynnar,  8.    A  portent,  a  per- 
son or  thing  that  portends  or  prognosticates. 

The  dreidfull  portis  kaII  be  schet  but  faill 
Of  Janna  tempill,  the  takyimar  of  battell. 

Doug,  VirgH,  22,  7. 

Thay  delfand  fond  the  takynnar  of  Cartage, 
Ane  mekill  hors  held  that  was,  I  wene. 

ihid,,  28,  49. 

TaktknynOi  Taikning,  9.    [Sign^  signal.] 

On  Tnrnherys  annke  he  may 
Hak  a  fyr,  on  a  certana  day. 
That  mak  takynnyng  till  wa,  that  we 
Bfay  thar  arywa  in  sawftc. 

Barbour,  iv.  658,  Ha 

"  Taihnmgt,  are  given  to  forewarn  people  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy.'*    Diet  Feud.  Law. 

TAKYLL,  Tackle,  *.    An  arrow. 

Quhirrand  amertly  ftirth  flew  the  taJtyU  tyte. 

Doug,  Virga,2IOO,20, 

Ane  haiatie  hensour,  callit  Harie, 

Qnha  waa  an  archer  heynd. 
Tilt  up  ane  ttuJde  withonten  tary. 

Ckr,  Kirk,  at.  10.     Chnm.  &P.,  ii  882L 

Takii,  Chaucer,  iaele,  Gower,  id.  Rudd.  derivea 
this  from  C.  B.  tacel,  aagitta.  Bullet  mentiona  Celt, 
taeefa,  omer,  taeelau,  ornemena.  From  taeel  cotnoB 
O.  Fr.  taele,  a  abaft  or  bolt,  the  feathers  of  which  are 
Bot  waxed,  bnt  glued  on.  From  the  same  aoorce  is 
iakiiiUi  Dong,  the  tackling  of  a  ahip. 

Chancer  naea  the  word  m  the  aame  aenae. 

Wei  coude  he  drease  hia  teUtel  yemanly. 

ProL,  V.  108^ 

TALBART,  Talbert,  Tavart,  «.    A  loose 
upper  garment,  without  sleeves. 

Clcd  in  hia  nnria  talbari  glad  and  gay, 
Romulua  aall  the  pepill  ressaoe  and  weild. 

Doug,  Virgil,  21,  28. 

Vnltke  the  kukkow  to  the  philomene  ; 
'  Thaire  tavartiM  are  not  bothe  maid  of  aray. 

Kins^s  Quair,  m.  S7. 

Chanc.  talard,  Fr.  tabarre,  Ital.  tabarro,  C.B.  tabar, 
Ir.  tavairt,  chlamya,  a  long  coat,  a  robe,  Teut  tabbaerd, 
pennla. 

TALBRONE,  Talberone,  *.     A  kind  of 
drum. 


••• 


That  nane  of  our  Sonerane  Ladyis  liegia— cleith 
tiiame  aelBa  with  wappinnia,  or  mak  sound  of  trumpet 


or  talberone,  or  vae  culueringia,'*  8:c.      Acta  Mary, 
1663,  o.  19,  Edit.  1566. 
O.  £.  taburn,  id.,  Minot,  p.  45. 

Thai  aailed  furth  in  the  Swin, 

In  a  somers  tyde, 
With  trompe;*  and  tabunu, 

And  mekill  other  pride. 
Fr.  tabourin,  a  amall  drum. 

[TALD,  part.  pa.     Told,  counted,  S.] 

*  TALE,  8.  Account,  estimation.  UT  his 
tale^  \V{  your  tale,  &c.,  arc  nearly  synon. 
with  E.  Forsooth^  and  are  always  meant  to 
intimate  derision,  contempt,  or  some  degree 
of  disbelief ;  as,  **  He's  gaun  to  tak  a  big 
fann,  tri*  /iw  fafe."  **Puir  silly  tawpie,  she's 
gaun  to  get  a  grj'te  laird,  irt*  her  tale^  &c. 
V.  Tail. 

It  reacmbica  another  contemptuoua  phrase,  "Set 
him,  her,  or  you  up  I "  The  resolution  of  the  exprea- 
aion  apparently  ia,  **acoonling  to  hia  tale,**  or  **  ac- 
count of  the  matter."  A.-S.  with  ia  aonietimea  uaed  in 
the  aame  aense.  With  gecynde,  Secundum  naturam, 
according  to  nature. 

Tale-piet,  8.  A  term  much  used  by  child- 
ren, to  denote  a  tell-tale,  a  talebearer,  S. 

*'  If  I  had  not  held  you  aa  ao  old  an  acquaintance, 
this  ahould  have  gone  to  my  lady'a  eara,  though  I 
ahonld  have  been  called  pick-thank  and  tale-pyei  for 
my  wtina.'*    The  Abbot,  i.  139,  140.    • 

'*  rfever  mind  me,  air — I  am  no  tale-pyet ;  but  there 
are  mair  een  in  the  world  than  mine.'      Antiq.,  i.  82. 

"  It*a  a  wonder  to  me —that  the  Laird  maka  a  fool 
o'  bimaeU  believing  a'  the  claahea  that  gowka  carry 
through  the  country. — I*U  lay  my  Inga,— that,  be- 
fore  a  week  gang  ower,  I'll  find  out  what  thia  tcUepyei 
ia.*'    Petticoat  Talea,  i.  237. 

"  Teylpeyat,  or  Tefpif,  a  telltale ;  (perhapa  aa  the 
pie  or  magpie)  one  who  divulges  aecreta ;  apoken  chiefly 
of  children  ;"  Yorka.,  Marahall. 

Perhapa  from  the  aimilarity  of  a  tattler  to  the  mag- 
pie, S.  piet,  that  ia  alwaya  chattering;  aa  for  the  aame 
reaaon  thia  bird  receivea  from  the  Romana  the  name  of 
garrulus. 

Talesman,  *.  The  person  who  gives  any 
piece  of  news,  S. 

Well,  man,  your  father's  dead.  Aunt,  gar  me  trow, 
Reply*d  the  squire,  wha  tanid  sic  news  to  you  ? 
Baith  tale  and  taUt-man  I  to  you  sail  tell. 

Jloa8*s  Hdtnore,  p.  34. 

When  one  doubta,  or  aeema  to  doubt,  as  to  the  truth 
of  any  atorv,  it  ia  common  to  aay,  *'  Til  gie  ye  baith 
tale  and  taiumam,**  S. 

TALENT,  8.     Desire,  inclination,  purpose. 

Quhen  thai  war  houne,  to  saile,  thai  went, 
The  wynd  m'as  wele  to  thair  tal^it : 
Thai  raysyt  saile,  and  furth  thai  far. 

Barbour,  iiL  694,  Ma 

First  prynce  5(assicus  cunimys  wyth  his  rout, — 
Ane  tnousand  stout  men  of  hye  talent 
Under  him  letting,  for  the  hatal  boun. 

Doug.  Virgil,  319,  54. 

0.  Fr.  talent,  Hisp.  ItaL  talent-o,  L.  B.  talent-urn, 
animi  decretum,  voluntas,  deaiderium,  cupiditaa. 
Hence  Fr.  entalant-i,  qui  aliquid  agere  cupit.  To  this 
ia  op|}Osed  maltalrnt,  mala  voluntaa.  V.  Du  Cange. 
O.  £.  taUnt,  lust,  Palagraue. 
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TALEKy  «.  State,  condition.  In  better  taler^ 
in  better  condition,  S.  B. 

It  is  pron.  Talor  and  Tolor  in  Fife.  Any  thing  is 
•aid  to  oe  in  f/uiU  iahr,  when  in  a  proper  state  for  the 

Sorpose  in  view ;  wa  water  when  heated  to  a  snlfictent 
erne  for  washing,  kc 

O.  Fr.  taUHer,  state,  condition.  Ettji^e  d  haMt  taiUkr  ; 
labre;  Roquefort. 

TALLIATION,  8.  Adjustment  of  one  thing 
to  another,  a  tally. 

— '*  Your  ellwand  would  hae  been  a  jimp  measure  to 
the  sanvendie  o'  his  books  and  Latin  taliiaiioHA."  The 
Kntail,  i.  273. 

L.B.  taflkUio,  niensurarum  adaequatio;  Du  Cange. 

TALLIE  AFACE.  Cut  in  angles ;  applied 
to  precious  stones.     V.  Tablit  a  face. 

TALLIWAP,  e.    A  stroke  or  blow,  Pcrths. 

First  Donald  king  o*  Scots  the  root  o'  a'.— 
Then  Dugald  gritle^ed  general  o*  the  north  ; 
Wha  gave  the  Spaniards  such  a  talliwap. 

Douald  omU  rlora,  p.  61. 

The  last  part  of  the  word  seems  to  be  S.  trap,  a  smart 
blow.  Dan.  talie  signifies  a  small  rope,  or  the  tackles 
of  a  ship. 

TALLOUN,  Talla,  ».    Tallow. 

**Ka  talioun  sould  be  had  furth  of  the  realme, 
for  the  eschewing  of  dcrth  of  the  samin."  Acta  Ja. 
V.  1540,  e.  105.,  Edit.  1566. 

To  Tallon,  r.  o.  To  cover  with  tallow  or 
pitch,  or  with  a  mixture  of  both  ;  to  caulk. 

Now  fletis  the  meikle  hulk  with  tallomt  keile. 

Doug,  Virga,  113,  4S. 

The  talUnud  burdis  kest  ane  plkky  low. 

/M.  876,  SSL 

Taixom'-Leaf,  *.  •*  That  leaf  of  fat  Avhich 
envelopes  the  inwards  of  animals,''  the  caul 
or  omentum.  Gall. 

Apparently  from  its  resemblance  of  a  Uaf  in  its 
ffbioas  formation. 

**  When  an  ox  or  a  sheep  has  a  gttde  talfoto-feaf,  it  is 
considered  to  haveyVr^  wee),  and  to  be  deep  on  the  rib.*' 
GalLEnc. 

(Tallow't,  Tallowyt,  part.  adj.  Smeared 
with  tallow,  S.] 

TALTIE,  «•  A  wig,  Aug.,  most  probably  a 
cant  term. 

It  may,  however,  be  q.  a  covering  for  the  head ;  lal. 
ImM,  Dan.  telt,  a  tent. 

[TAM,  9.    Thomas,  Clydes.;  dimin.  Tam3IIe.] 

Tam-O'-Tae-End,  *.  A  ludicrous  desig- 
nation for  the  largest  kind  of  pudding.  Gall. 

"  7VimV*toe-€ncf,  the  prince  of  the  pudding  tribe. 
II  hath  but  one  open  end,  hence  the  name  Tam  of  the 
one  end  ;'*  Gall.  Luc 

Tam-Taigle,  «.  A  rope  by  which  the  hin- 
der leg  of  a  horse  or  cow  is  tied  to  the  fore 
leg,  to  prevent  straying,  Upp.  Clydcs.  V. 
Taiole. 


^^^  •  

[Tam-Tuam.     Fast  and  loose,  Banffs.] 

Tam-Trot,  #.  A  cunt  term  for  what  is  com- 
monly called  London-caudt/^  Roxb. 

Tammie-Ciieekie,  9.  The  Puffin,  Alca  arc- 
tica,  Linn.,  Mearns;  supiK>sed  to  be  thus 
named  from  its  broad  bill. 

Tammie  Harper.  The  crab  called  Can- 
cer aranetis,  Linn.  Newhaven.  This  seems 
the  same  with  that  mentifmed  by  Sir  R. 
Sibbaid.  Cancer  varius  Gesncri,  the  liar' 
per  Crab.    Fife,  p.  132. 

Tammie-Norie,  9.  I.  The  Puffin,  Alca  arc- 
tica,  Linn.,  Orkn.,  Bass.      V.  NoRlE  and 

TOMMT  NODDIK. 

2.  The  Razor-bill,  Alca  torda,  Linn.,  Mearns. 

TAMMACIILESS,  m/;.  1.  xVpplied'to  a 
child  that  does  not  eat  with  appetite,  Fife. 

2.  Tasteless,  insipid,  ibid. 

This  seems  to  be  merely  q.  tlamochfeM ;  tiamoch 
being  the  Tulgar  pronunciation  of  Stomarh,  S. 

TAMMElST,;>r«r^  r.  Aijparently  an  eriat. 
for  rammeiatj  as  rent  is  for  tent. 

8ik  a  niirthleM  mnsick  thir  min.strels  ditl  make. 
While  ky  cast  csprela  behind  with  their  he«U, 
Little  rviit  to  their  tynie  the  town  let  them  take, 
But  ay  ittinmeui  reilwood,  and  raveril  in  their  reeK 

Siantffomerit,  IVatsoHU  CotL^  iiL  22. 

Le.,  went  about  ravening.     V.  Rammis. 

To  TAMMIL,  V.  n.  1.  To  scatter  from  care- 
lessness. Loth. 

2.  To  scatter  or  strew  from  design  ;  as  money 
amongst  a  crowd,  as  candidates  often  do  at 
an  election,  Roxb. 

TAMMOCK,  TOM3IACK,  e.    A  hillock,  OalL 

Meanwhile  twa  benU  upo*  the  sunny  brae 
Foi;^thering,  straught  down  on  tammockt  clap 
Their  nether  ends,  and  talk  their  uncos  o'er. 

Davidson**  SeaatnUf  p.  6l 

•*  Tommack9,  little  hillocks  ;**  GalL  £nc.  Perhaps 
from  Gael,  tomag,  a  tuft ;  Ir.  torn,  a  small  heap,  torn 
teangam,  an  ant-hill,  toman,  a  hillock,  toMitac/i,a  mound. 
CB.  iom  and  tomen,  id.  ;  tomairg,  having  a  heap. 

(TAMTA  LL  AN.  To  ding  Tamtalluti,  to  sur- 
pass all  bounds,  Banffs.  Prob.  a  corr.  of 
Tantallax.] 

TAM-TARY,  Tamtarkie.      (The  state  of 

being  hindered  or  kept  hanging  on.]     .**  To 

hold  one  in  tam-4aryy  to  ve.\  or  disquiet  hiiUy** 

S.  Rudd.  vo.  Tary. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  might  be  originally 
a  military  term,  signifying  that  men  were  still  kept,  as 
we  now  say,  on  the  alert  ;  from  Fr.  tanUimre,  mot 
imaginee  pour  representer  un  certain  son  de  trompette. 
Tubae  9onu9  qukfam.    Diet.  Trev. 
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TAMTEEN,  «.      A   coit.  pronunciation  of 
Tontine^  as  Iloitle  of  IIoieL 


••' 


Thev  BiAno  hae  %  hottle  ;— bat  they  shall  seo  that 
Lockie  Uoda  can  hottle. on  as  lang  as  the  best  of  them 
^-ay,  though  they  had  made  a  TanUeen  of  it.**  St. 
Bonao,  L  Z2. 

TANDLE,  #.    A  bonefire,  S.  O. 

•  

Tbae  farda  o'  silk,  brought  owre  the  seas, — 
Had  loar  dochten  at  a  candle, 
They'd  mak  a  been  an'  rowsan  tandle. 

PiekaC9  Poemi,  1788,  p.  82. 
V.  Tawkul 

TANE,  Tayne.     One,  when  the  precedes. 

And  thay  war  clepit,  the  tane  Catillus, 
The  iolkir  Coras,  Strang  and  curagiua. 

Doug,  VirffU,  232, 18. 

The  tajftu  of  thaini  apon  the  held  be  gaifT, 
The  rottsty  blaid  to  tne  schulderis  him  claiff. 

Wallace,  ii.  403,  Bia 
reon,  O.  E.,  id« 

"£ither  he  schal  hate  the  toon  and  love  the  tother." 
Wklif,  Matt.  vi. 

This  word  is  not  onl^  used  as  a  t.,  but  often  in  our 
old  Acts  as  a  proper  adiective. 

—"And  a  nothir  of  the  date  of  the  xij  day  of 
August— of  the  iane  half  of  the  samyne  landis  of 
Nethiraannak.**  Act.  Dom.  Cone,  A.  1489,  p.  133. 
It  occurs  twice  in  the  same  Act. 

**  The  one  of  two.  Tane  is  a  rapid  pronunciation  of 
iaame  ;"  GL  Wynt.  Rudd.  views  the  wonl  as  formed 
from  ane  with  t  prefixed,  as  the  Fr.  put  t  before  i7, 
when  the  foregniug  v.  terminates  in  a  vowel.  But  the 
telle,  the  tother,  seem  to  have  been  ori^nnall^  iJiat  ane, 
thai  other,    A  similar  form  at  least  existed  in  O.  E. 

Heo  nomen  here  conseil,  &  the  folk  of  this  lond  radde. 
That  heo  bi  twene  this  lond  k  Scotlond  schulde  a  wal  rere. 
Strong  and  heyg  on  eche  a vde,  ther  no  water  nere, 
Fh>m  that  o«  se  to  that  other,  that  were  hem  bi  twene. 


V.Ta. 


R,  Ohuc,  p.  98. 


Ta^vehalf.    One  half. 

— **AIs  thre  lettrez,— ane  of  the  tak  of  the  landia 
of  Kennay  the  tanehaf,  as  Curatour  to  the  said  Gelis, 
•ad  the  tother  haff^  be  ressone  of  the  said  Elizabeth 
povcionare,  ladiis  of  Kennay,"  Ac.  Act.  Dom.  Conc.» 
A.  1492;  p.  292. 

TANE,  part.  pa.     Taken,  S. 

Bot  qnhen  she  saw  how  Priamns  has  tane 
His  amour  so,  as  thoncht  he  had  bene  ying : 
Qnhat  foliche  thocbt,  my  wretch  it  spous  and  Kinge, 
Honb  the  now  sic  wappynnis  for  to  weild  ? 
—Quod  sche.  Doug,  Virgil,  66,  24. 

Take  about.  IVeel  ta'en  ahout^  kindly  received 
and  hospitably  entertained,  made  welcome 
and  well  cared  for,  Ang. 

Keist  he  persuades  to  gang  with  him  all  night. 
Where  I  sud  be  loeU  to  en  about  and  risht. 

Bo9a*M  HeUnore,  p.  88. 

8w.  taga  Tail  emoi,  to  receive  kindly,  to  give  a  good 
reception. 

Tanb-awa,  #•    1.  A  decayed  child,  S. 

The  name  seems  to  have  been  formed  from  the  vulgar 
belief,  that  the  fairies  used  formerly  to  carry  off,  or 
take  awag,  healthy  children,  and  leave  poor  puny 
creatures  in  their  room.     V.  Fare-folkis. 

The  Romans  had  an  idea  somewhat  similar,  with 
respect  to  certain  birds  of  night,  particularly  screech- 
«wls;   but»  according  to  Ovid,  it  was  doubtful  whe- 


Umj  were  really  birds,  or  merely  assumed  this 
the  power  of  witchcraft. 

ef  their  cradles  \tahtn  they  steal  away, 
defeiiceleM  inoocents  th«tr  prey. — 
true  hinU  they  were,  or  had  that  form 
ie  old  ugljr  witches  potent  charm.  — 

Fasti,  B.  vL  Meuaeg*e  Tratul,,  p.  803. 

befieved,  however,  that  theno  birds  sucked  tho 
of  tiw  infants  whom  they  carried  off. 


2.  A  diild  that  exhibits  such  unnatural  symp- 
toms^ as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  it  has  been 
sabstHoted  by  the  fairies,  in  tlic  room  of  tlie 
motlier^s  birth,  S. 

Im  the  aae  of  the  term  there  is  an  evident  metonymy ; 
fur  ii  is  applied  to  the  suUttituto  of  the  genuine  child 
•appeecd  to  have  been  taken  aicatf, 

**  Bfcally,  gudenian,  I  begin  to  hae  a  notion  that  he*a 
m  aald  Ei^th  Freet,  the  midwife,  anco  said  to  mc,  a 
teVonna  ;  and  I  would  lie  nano  surprised,  that  whoever 
Uvea  to  tee  him  dee,  will  find  in  tiio  bed  a  bcnwccd  or 
a  wiadlestrae,  instead  o'  a  Christian  corpse.  **  The  En- 
tail ii.  M. 

Tins  in  E.  is  called  a  Ckangttiag,  It  is  sincular,  that 
there  shoaM  be  the  same  double  use  of  the  K.  term  as 
of  that  oaed  in  S.,  the  cluUl  carried  away  being  some- 
tiwis  termeii  ehangeling.  V.  a  satisfactory  pit)of  of 
this  ia  Arehtleacon  Nare*s  Glossary,  in  vo. 

This  terM  may  be  more  fully  illu^itrated  by  an  ex- 
tract from  a  very  ingenious  and  entertaining  distser- 
tataoo  OA  this  subject ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
creed  of  superstition,  as  to  elvish  power,  was  carried 
■till  farther  than  has  been  alreaily  nieutioued. 

"The  moat  formidable  attribute  of  tlie  elves,  was 
their  pnetaoe  of  carrying  away,  and  exchanging  chil- 
drea ;  aad  that  of  atcaling  human  souls  from  their 
bodies.  'A  persuaaion  prevails  among  the  iunorant,* 
■ays  tibe  aathor  <^  a  MS.  history  of  Moray,  *  that,  in  a 
nnMOTptirn  disease,  the  fairies  steal  away  the  soul,  and 
pot  tlw  aoal  of  a  fairy  in  the  room  of  it.  This  belief 
prevafla  chieAy  along  tho  eastern  coast  of  Scotland, 
whert  a  practico,  apparently  of  druidical  origin,  is  used 
to  avcti  tho  danger.  In  the  increase  of  the  March 
iBOOo,  withea  of  oak  and  ivy  are  cut,  and  twisted  into 
wreaths  or  circles,  which  they  preserve  till  next  March. 
After  tint  period,  when  persons  are  consumptive,  or 
childmi  hectic,  they  causo  them  to  pass  thrice  throush 
thcae  drdca.  In  other  cases  the  cure  was  more  rough, 
and  at  least  aa  dangerouH  as  the  disease,  aa  will  apx>ear 
froai  the  foObwing  extract. 

**ncra  ii  ooo  thing  renuurkable  in  the  parish  of 
Saddio  <m  lavemess-shire),  which  I  think  proper  to 
There  is  a  small  hill  N.  W.  from  the  church, 
called  Thenly  Uill,  or  Hill  of  Therdic,  as 
it ;  OB  the  top  of  which  there  is  a  wvll, 
which  I  had  the  curiosity  to  view,  because  of  tho 
sevtnJ  reports  concerning  it.  Wlien  children  happen 
to  he  aidi,  aad  languish  long  in  their  malady,  so  that 
they  [are]  almost  turned  skeletons,  the  common  people 
iai^liaa  thqr  are  taken  away,  (at  least  the  substance), 
Inr  spirit^  called  fairies,  and  the  shadow  left  with 
theai ;  ao  at  a  particular  season  in  summer,  they  Icavo 
all  audi^  themselves  watching  at  a  distance^ 
thia  wfll,  and  this  they  imagine  will  either  end  or 
.;  they  say  many  more  do  recover  than  do 
s's  MSS.  Minstrehiy  Border,  ii.  230, 


231. 


to  hava 
in  tho 


of  cure  in  Orkney  is,  if  possible,  atrll  more 
A  declining  child,  who  is  thence  supposed 
bjected  to  elvish  influence,  is  hung  up 
for  some  time,  over  the  fire,  by  the 
ia  supposed  to  drive  away  the  Jairg  part 
from  it.  This  idea  strongly  resembles  that  mentioned 
above,  in  the  quotation  from  the  MS.  History  of  Moray  ; 
he  viewed  as  another  relique  of  heatheniah 
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worship,  particularly  of  that  of  Moloch,  or  Saturn,  tb« 
Thor  of  tne  northern  nations.  There  were,  it  would 
•eem,  two  ways  in  which  the  worahippers  of  Moloch 
made  their  children  to  pass  through  the  fire  to  him. 
One  was,  by  actually  consuming  them,  which,  they  be- 
lieved, would  ensure  the  preservation  of  all  the  rest  of 
their  children,  and  their  own  nros[)erity  during  life. 
Their  other  methwl  was,  to  make  tlic  person  pass  be- 
tween two  fires,  for  a  sicn  of  consecration.  The  person 
who  thus  dedicated  his  son,  delivere«l  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  priests,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  fires. 
They  gave  liacK  the  son  into  the  hands  of  the  father ; 
who  oiiuself,  having  thus  obtained  permission  of  the 
priests,  was  to  leaif  his  son  through  the  flamen.  Mai- 
monidea  de  Idolatr.  V.  Aiiisworth  on  Lev.,  xviii.  21. 
'  We  may  observe  the  striking  simiUrity  between  this 
and  a  dmidical  rite,  mentioned  vo.  Reltane,  according 
to  which  there  was  a  consecration  by  fire. 

If  the  fairies  carried  oflT  a  child,  leaving  one  of  their 
own  imps  in  its  place,  tradition  says  that  tney  anxiously 
waited  to  see  if  the  bcrcavetl  mother  wonM  suckle  their 
elvish  broo«l.  If  she  did,  her  own  wm  iri'ecoverably 
Inst  to  her.  If  she  treated  it  with  scorn,  reFusing  to 
do  the  duty  of  a  mother,  they  were  forced  to  restore 
her  own  child. 

Roes  has  particularizetl  some  of  the  rites,  used  at 
child  •birth,  as  preventives  of  this  calamity. 

Then  the  first  hipiien  to  the  green  was  Aung, 
Ami  unko*  wonU  thereat  batth  said  an*  Hitng. 
A  burning  coal  with  the  hett  tangs  wan  ta'en  ' 
Frse  out  the  ingle  luiil.t,  well  brunt,  an'  clean  ; 
And  thro'  the  corsy-belly  letten  fa', 
Fw  fear  the  wean  Abould  lie  ta'en  aim. 

Jlelenore,  First  Edit.,  p.  6. 

Pennant  mentions  the  same  superstition  as  prevalent 
in  Perthshire. 

"  The  notion  of  second-sight,"  he  says,  "  still  pre- 
vails in  a  few  places  :  as  does  the  belief  of  Fairies  ;  and 
children  are  watched  till  the  christening  is  over,  lest 
they  should  be  stole,  or  changeil."  Tour  in  S.  1769,  p. 
116. 

*'  But  the  power  of  the  fairies  was  not  confined  to 
nnchristeneil  children  alone ;  it  was  sup^iosed  frequently 
to  extend  to  fnll  grown  persons,  es|)ccially  such  as,  in 
an  unlucky  hour,  were  devoted  to  tlTe  devil  by  the 
•xecration  of  parents,  and  of  masters ;  or  those  who 
were  found  asleep  under  a  rock,  or  on  a  green  hill,  be- 
longing to  the  fairies,  after  sunset ;  or  finally,  to  those 
who  unwarily  joinetl  tlieir  orgies."  Minstrelsy  ub.  sup. 
p.  233. 

It  is  singular,  that  the  Rabbinical  writers  give  an 
account  of  the  danger  to  be  feared  from  a  she-devil, 
which*  has  considerable  resemblance.  She.  however, 
does  not  exchange,  but  actually  destroys,  children. 

"  This  Shee-Divel  they  call  by  the  name  of  Lifith, 
It  Is  taken  from  the  Night,  for  so  the  word  sigiiifieth 
first.  And  it  will  bee  somthing  to  you  when  you 
remember  your  self  of  that  ordiruirie  superstition  of 
the  old  wives,  who  dare  not  intrust  a  childe  in  a  cra- 
dle by  it  self  alone  without  a  c«in<ne.  You  must  not 
think  those  people  knoH  what  they  do,  and  yet  you 
may  perceive  their  sillic  waie;*  to  derive  from  an  ori- 
ginal much  liettcr,  and  more  considerable  then  can  bee 
guessed  at  from  their  prone  and  uninstructed  waie  of 
performance."    Grcgorie*s  Episcopus  Pueromra.  p.  97. 

He  ascrilies  the  superstitious  idea  to  a  misinterpre- 
tation of  Job  i.  15,  And  the  Sabfam*  /rff  uiton  thnn, 
kc,  which  is  explained  in  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase, 
LUUh  the  Queen  of  Smaryad  came,  &c.  This  Lilitb,  in 
the  Gloss.  Talmud.,  is  said  to  be  **a  kinde  of  shee- 
divel  which  kiUed  children.*'  To  defend  pregnant 
women  from  the  power  of  this  adversary,  they  observe 
certain  enchantments  with  great  solemnity. 

"When  the  great  belli'd  woman's  time  is  com,  the 
father  of  the  faniilie,  or  fur  want  of  him,  soin  hotie  man 
or  other  (for  this  is  reqhired  too)  is  dtsired  to  com  to 
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the  room  where  the  w<iman  is  to  lie  in  ;  and  then  and 
there  hee  is  to  draw  a  circle  on  the  several  walls  of 
that  place,  and  up«>ii  the  doors,  lioth  within  and  with- 
out, and  moreover  also  about  the  bed,  ke.  And  he  is 
to  iniicribe  these  words,  Adam,  ChtuHth,  Chut4,  LilUk, 
— And  S(i  the  child  is  thought  to  bee  sufficiently  de- 
fended."   Ibid.,  p.  97,  98. 

The  riiliculous  superstition,  which  has  crept  in  from 
the  corruption  of  Christianity,  that  children  are  pecu- 
liarly expCMcd  to  danger  from  evil  spirits,- before  beine 
baptised,  would  almost  seem  to  have  been  iMirrowea 
from  that  of  the  Jews,  with  respect  to  LUUh  ;  who, 
acconliiig  to  their  traditions,  is  made  to  say,  '*  I  have 
power  over  the  male  children  from  the  day  they  are 
[torn  until  the  eight  day,"  i.c.,  the  time  of  their  cir- 
cumcision.    Stehlin's  Trailitions,  i.  111. 

It  may  he  added,  that,  as  Grcgorie  mentions  it  as 
the  su|M:rstitious  idea  in  Em^land,  that,  if  a  child  be 
left  alone  in  a  cnulle,  a  candle  should  bo  lighted  in 
the  room  ;  the  snpcrstition  which  prevails  with  some  i» 
S.,  is  not  less  absurtl.  They  use  the  Bible  as  a  charm, 
by  laying  it  in  the  hea«l  of  the  cradle,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  infant  from  the  power  of  evil  spirits  and 
•  witches. 

In  England,  the  term  Changefing  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  with  our  Tane-atoa. 

There  in  the  stocks  of  trjes,  white  fates  doe  dwell, 
And  span-Ion^  elves,  that  dance  about  a  pool  1 
With  each  a  little  changeling  in  their  amies ! 

Ben  Jonson'B  Sad  Shepherd. 

Tane  doun.  I.  Emaciated  or  enfeebled  in 
consequence  of  disease ;  as,  ^  He's  sair  tane 
doun  wi'  that  host/'  S. 

2.  Reduced  in  tempoml  circumstances,  S.B. 

[3.  Snubbed,  himibled,  degraded,  Clydes.] 

Tane  ouU  Weel  lane  out^  receiving  much 
attention,  S.  This  must  be  viewed  as 
primarily  denoting  the  attention  paid  to  one 
in  the  way  of  frequent  invitations. 

[Tane  irf  one.  Pleased,  satisfied,  Clydes. 
For  other  meaniiigs  V.  Tak  in".] 

TANG,  adj.  Straight,  tight ;  Pang^  s>Tion., 
Ettr.  For. ;  to  be  tracecl  perhaps  to  Dan. 
twiingeny  constrained,  pressed,  the  part,  pa. 
of  twing^y  to  press ;  or  rather  to  ticang, 
constraint,  coaction,  a  pressing. 

TANG,  8.  1.  The  prong  of  a  fork,  &c.  V. 
Taino. 

A.  Bor.  '*  Tang,  a  pike.  Tang  also  signiGes  a  sting. 
North."    Grose. 

2.  A  piece  of  iron  used  for  fencing  any  thing 
else,  S.A. 

This  seems  to  be  fonncd  from  teing-ia,  constringere  ; 
whence  tehgd,  copnlatio.  aflinitas,  teingsl,  ligamcnta, 
tengiwj,  junctura,  compages;  Vcrel.,  Haldorson. 

[Tang  IS,  *.  pi.    V.  Tangs.] 

Tangit,  part.  jta.  Fenced  with  iron,  having 
a  rim  of  iron. 

"Item,  sex  pair  of  brasin  calmes  [moulds]  tanyii 
with  ime,  serving  for  battcrtis,  moyanis,  falconis,  and 
cutthrotis."    Inventor.,  A.  1566,  p.  169.     V.  Ta.nos. 
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Takos,  Taxqls,  t.pL    Tongs,  S. 

The  wyflr.  tbat  be  had  in  lib  iDoya, 

lliat  with  the  tamft  vmiI  bin  hk  achynab, 

I  wald  scho  drooat  var  in  a  dain. 

He  b  no  dog ;  he  b  a'  lam. 

Dunbar  uptm  Jmmtt  Dmg^  Jiaitiamd  Poeau,  p.  92. 

*'  YoQ  fand  that  whar  the  HighUndman  fand  the 

Thb  b  given  hj  Kellv  in  ao  R.  form,  and  expl. 
.Ihku:  "AHighlandmaa  oeing  challengMl  fomteabn^ 
a  uur  of  ton^  aaid  he  found  tbeni ;  and  being  aakeu 
wliere  ?  He  aaid.  Hard  Vj  tke  finsaide.  Spoken  when 
hoya  have  picked  np  aowi  ihing,  and  pretend  they 

TtUmfft,  or  TjfangM^  am  the  term  u  pron.  in  Aberd., 
b  often  vaed  aa  if  itvere  a  nonn  singular;  as,  **a 
tafNjjF^"  Le.,  a  pair  of  tongik  Thb  has  evidently  been 
the  ancient  idiom. 

— "Twa  axia»  a  wowmill»  a  borell  price  xl  d.,  r 
kiikis,  a  tangis  price  zl  d."  Act.  Dom.  GDnc,  A.  1489, 
pu  132.    V.  Tanos. 

^  A.-S.  taug,  IsL  iammg^  Bel^  taMgke,  forceps.   Junius 
▼Mwa  Goth,  ieing-ia^  oolligere,  as  the  root. 

TANG,  .f.  A  name  given  to  the  larger  fuci 
in  seneraly  particnlarly  to  the  F.  digitatas 
ana  sacchariuus,  Ork.  ShetL 

— "The  sea-oak«  (i'Wna  vcsicniosns,  Lin.)  which  we 
deoominate  black  iamg^  and  which  pows  next  to  the 
loniier,  nearly  ai  the  lowosi  Mkr  P.  Shapinsay, 
Statbt.  Aec.^  xvii.  233L 

'*Tbo  common  sea  weed,  here  called  ttwg,  b  pretty 
CBBerally  and  snooessfnlly  used  as  a  manure  for  the 
hods."    P.  Deltini^  ZetL  SUtbL  Ace.,  i.  390. 

8b. -6.  iang,  IsL  ihamg,  id.  Shall  we  view  these 
words  as  allied  to  IsL  iemg-ia,  jnngere  ? 

[Tano-Bow,  9.  The  ronnd  hollow  growth 
on  tang^  Shetl.] 

Tano-Fish,  9.  A  name  given  to  the  seal, 
ShetL 

*'Phoca  Vitnlina,  (lin.  Syst)  Sfitie,  Seal,  Common 
SeaL—Scals  are  seen  in  coiisidefable  numbers  near  all 
the  flat  shores  on  the  coast  of  Zetland,  and  are  vulgar- 
ly known  by  the  name  of  tmmg-JitkJ*  Edmonstone*s 
2stL.  ii.  292. 

**  Nearer  the  bland,  there  were  many  of  the  smaller 
seals,  or  Tang-fUh^  ao  named  from  bemg  supposed  to 
live  among  the  Ttmg,  or  larger  fuci  that  grow  near  the 
shon."    Hibbert's  ShetL  Id.,  pw  580. 

Tanoie,  «•     A  sea-smrity  which,  according 

to  the  popular  belief  in  Orkney,  sometimes 

assumes  the  appearance  of  a  small  horse,  at 

other  times  that  of  x\\\  old  man. 

The  name  w  supposed  to  originate  from  Tang^  sea- 
weed. The  description  seems  nearly  to  correspond  to 
that  of  Ktlvle^  ^.  v. 

Tangie,  I  am  mformed,  b  the  tame  with  the  Sea- 
Trow,  Thb  imaginary  being  b  supposed  to  have  his 
origin  from  the  luminous  appearance  of  the  tangle, 
when  it  b  tossed  by  the  sea. 

[TakckSparrow,  $.  The  rock  or  shore 
pipit,  ShetL] 

Tako-Whaup,  *.  The  whimbrel,  Orkn. 
Scolopax  phoeopusy  Linn. 

TANOHAL,  9.      A  bag,  a   satchel.      V. 
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TANGLE,  9.     An  icicle,  S. 

IsL  dinguli,  an  icicle ;  whence  dingf-a,  to  bang  and 
move  as  a  loose  icicle ;  pemlere  et  motari  veluti  pen- 
dulae  stiriae  ;  G.  Andr.  vo.  iMHchokull.     B.  to  dangle^ 

"  Stiria,  a  tangle  of  yce.**    Wcdderb.  Vocab.,  p.  34. 

TANGLE,  9.  1.  The  same  with  Tang.  Tliis 
name  is  also  given  to  the  stem  or  stalk  of 
the  larger /aci,  S. 

"The  Alga  Marino,  or  Bfa-Tangfe,  as  some  call  it, 
Sea'  Wart,  is  a  roil  aliuut  four,  six.  uight  or  ten  feet 
long;  having  at  the  end  a  blailc,  coinmtnily  slit  into 
seven  or  eight  pieces,  and  altout  a  foot  aud  half  in 
length.  It  grows  on  stone,  the  blade  ia  eat  by  tlie 
vulgar  natives/*    Martinis  \yeatcni  lalands,  p.  149. 

This  seems  formed  from  tftaungull,  the  pi.  of  Isl. 
thaung,  alga. 

2.  Used  metaph.  to  denote  a  person,  who  al- 
though tall,  is  lank,  S.B. 

We'll  behad  a  wee, 

She's  but  a  tangle,  tho'  Hhot  out  she  be. 

Rim's  UeUnore,  \\  21. 

Isl.  tfugla,  skeleton,  2.  animal  macie  con  feet  um. 
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2ViN/f/«— applied    contemptuously    to    any     long 
dangling  person  or  thing  ; "  Gl.  Antiq. 

Tangle,  adj.  I.  Tall  and  feeble,  not  well 
knit  in  the  joints  ;  as,  *'  a  lung  tanqle  lad,'* 
Fife,  Ettr.  For. 

2.  Applied  to  one  when  relaxed  in  conse- 
quence of  fatigue,  or  when  so  much 
wearied  as  scarce! v  to  be  able  to  stand  up, 
Ettr.  For. 

Tanglexess,  *.  Indecision,  fluctuation,  or 
pliability  of  opinion  ;  from  the  loo.seness  of 
tangUf  (a  sea  weed.) 

Donald's  the  callan  that  brooks  nae  tangleuesa  ; 
Whig^iug,  and  prigging,  and  a'  newfanglenesM, 
They  maun  be  gane  ;  he  wiuna  be  baukit,  man. 

Jacobite  Relics,  L  102. 

Tangle-wise,  adj.  Long  and  slender,  Clydes. 

(TANGS,  Tanois,  9.  pi.  Tongs.  V.  under 
Tang.] 

[TANKER,  9.  Applied  to  anything  very 
large  and  ugly,  Banfifs.] 

TANMERACK,  «.   .  A  bird,  Perths.    [Prob. 

an  errat.,  or  a  corr.  of  Tarmecan  for  Ftar^ 

migan^ 

'*  Here  also  is  the  Tanmerach^  a  fowl  of  the  size  of  a 
dove,  which  always  inhabits  the  tops  of  the  highest 
mountains.**    Trans.  Antiq.  Soc.  8cotl.,  ii.  70. 

TANNE,  Tanny,  adj.    Tawney. 

"Item,  ane  pe^  of  tanne  satene  of  remanea.*'  In- 
rentories,  A.  4516;  p.  25. 

*'  Item,  aue  paire  of  tanng  velvett  cuttit  out  on  va- 
riant taffatiis."    Ibid.  p.  44. 

Taxnie8,  *.  pL  [Prob.  cloth  or  furs  of  a 
tawny  or  reddish  brown  colour.] 
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*'  That  Jamei  Dury  sail  restore— to  David  Quhithed 
barges  of  Edinburgh, — thre  mantillis  of  bauU.^-thre 
cuBchingis  prico  xlij  s.,  j^  hemp  price  ▼  U.  viij  s.,'  half 

ane  hundreth  tauniet  price  ij ,"  kc*     Act.  Dom. 

Cooc.»  A.  1491,  p.  109. 

ria  Accts.  L.  If.  Treas.  Tamny  or  Tannee  is  refieat- 
•dlv  mentioned  as  a  kind  of  cloth.  Thus,  A.D.  i497» 
in  Vol.  I.  p.  343,  '*  Item,  ...  for  iij  elne  and 
ane  half  of  Rowane  iannee  to  the  Duches  of  York,  to 
be  hir  ane  see  goune,*'  &c.  But  from  the  number  of 
tannie$  given  in  the  extract  above,  we  may  conclude 
that  furs  are  meant.] 

TANNER,  s.  1.  That  part  of  a  frame  of  wood, 

which  is  fitted  for  going  into  a  moi*ticc,  S. ; 

[E.  tenon.'] 

8n.>0.  /an,  tanor,  a  tendon  ;  q.  that  which  binds  or 
nnites.  Isl.  ihinnor,  lignum  cni  arcus  incurvatus 
insertus  est,  et  quod  eum  tensum  retinet  et  sustinet ; 
Verel.  « 

2.    Tannersj  pi.      The  small  roots   of   trees, 

Loth.;  synon.  tapoun$. 

In  this  sense  it  seems  more  nearly  allied  to  Isl. 
tamnari,  assulae  ;  laths,  chips,  splinters ;  or  /«i/t,  Sw. 
Uen^  surcnltts ;  Moes.'0.  tains,  virga,  virgula ;  Belg. 
jHen-en,  vimina. 

TANNERIE,  s.    A  tan-work,  S.    Fr.  id. 

[To  TANT,  r.  n.     To  sicken  from  eating  dis- 
'    agreeable  food,  Shetl.;  perhaps  a  corr.  .of 
S./a9i^,  to  faint.] 

TANTERLICK,  s.      A  severe  stroke,  Fife. 
It  is  also  used  in  Avrs. 

This  term  is  probably  allied  to  E.  Tenter.  Hence 
the  R  phrase,  to  set  one  upon  the  tenters,  Tanterlick 
may  denote  a  rough  stroke,  such  as  that  which  is  given 
to  cloth  when  it  is  extended  on  the  /«ii/er-hooks.  In  a 
similar  sense,  one  in  a  state  of  painful  anxiety  is  said 
to  be  pttt  upon,  or  to  came  through,  the  heckle-pins,  S. 

TANTONIE  BELL.     Prob.  St.  Anthony's 
bell. 

He  had  to  sell  the  Tantonit  belt. 
And  pardons  therein  was. 

Spec  Oodlff  Sangs,  p.  6. 

"St.  Anthony's  bell,  hung  about  the  necks  of 
animals,"  Lord  Hailes. 

Fr.  tantan,  *'  the  boU  that  hangs  about  the  neck  of 
a  cow,**  Ac,  Cotgr.  It  seems  very  doubtful,  however, 
if  this  has  any  relation  to  St.  Anthony.  It  seems 
rather  from  Fr.  tinton-er,  tintouin-er,  to  resound ; 
whence  perhaps  tingfang,  a  term  often  used  by  children 
to  denote  the  sound  made  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell. 
The  origin  is  Lat.  tinfinn^,-are,  to  ring;  whence 
tintinnabulum,  a  little  bell.  C.  B.  tant,  the  chord  of  a 
musical  instrument. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  term  refers  to  St. 
Anthony.  For  Tanton  Fair  signifies  "  St.  Anthony's 
Fair." 

Archdeacon  Nares  has  given  a  curious  proof  of  a 
similar  elision,  in  pointing  out  the  origin  of  tlie  £.  adj. 
Tbtm/ry.  This,  he  says,  is  a  vulgar  corruption  of  St. 
Audrey,  or  St.  Ethclreda.  It  imulies  that  the  things 
denominated  Catnfry,  '*had  been  bought  at  the  fair  of 
St  Audry,  where  gay  toys  of  all  sorts  were  sold." 
This  fair  Was  held  in  the  isle  of  Ely. 

TANTRUMS,  s.  pi.  High  airs,  statclhiess. 
In  his  tantrwtis^  on  the  high  ropes,  S. 
Cant  E. 


— I  thought  where  your  tantrums  wad  end. 

Jamieson*s  Poput^  Ball.,  L  299. 
V.  Ho»T\. 
Fr.  tantran,  a  nick-nack  ;  Germ,  tttnd,  vanity. 

[TANYIE-MAW,  a.  A  small  species  of  the 
sea-gull,  Shetl.;  |)erliaps  tangie^mntCy  from 
its  frequenting  the  sea-shore.     V.  Tano.] 

TAP,  s.     L  The  top  of  any  thing,  S. 

The  tap  o*  ilka  tow*r  and  tree 
Like  siller  gleamTs]. 

O.  Tumbutl's  Poet  Essays^  p.  I9& 

2.  The  head,  S. 

3.  The  tuft  on  the  head  of  some  fowls,  S. 
Hence  the  phnise,  Uippit  hen. 

4.  A  top  used  by  boys  in  pla\',  S. 

The  abape  or  fashion  of  liis  head 
Was  like  a  cou  or  pynimid  ; 
Or  like  the  bottom  of  a  tap. 

CotviVs  Mock  Poem,  I  & 

5.  A  tap  o'  lint,  **Such  a  quantity  of  flax  as 
spinsters  put  upon  the  distaff  is  called  a 
Unt'tap^  Gl.  Shirr.,  S. 

6.  A  tap  o^  tow,  the  same  with  a  tap  o'  lint; 
also,  metaph.,  a  very  irritable  person,  Ayrs. 

*'  Tap  o'  Tow,  head  of  flax  ;  '*  Gall.  Enc. 

** '  Here's  a  tap  o*  tow,*  exclaimed  the  Leddy.  '  Aif 
and  awa  wi*  you  to  your  mother  at  Camrachle.* "  En- 
tail, ii.  274. 

— **  No  sooner  did  she  behold  his  face,  but,  like  a 
tap  of  tow,  she  kindled  upon  both  him  and  Kate,  and 
ordered  them  out  of  her  sight."  Aimals  of  the  Parish, 
p.  145. 

"  I  thought  him  one  of  the  blythcst  bodies  I  had  ever 
seen,  and  had  no  notion  that  he  was  such  a  tap  of  tow, 
as  in  the  sequel  he  proved  himself."  Ann.  Par.,  p. 
229. 

**  Tap  o*  tow, — a  quick-tempered  person,  like  flax, 
easily  kindled ; "  GaU.  Enc. 

Never  AJ^  one's  Tap.  [Alwaj-s  finding 
fault  with  one]  ;  as,  *^  She's  never  aj^  his 
top,**  S.;  apparently  borrowed  from  the 
mode  in  which  dunghill  fowls  carry  on 
their  broils. 

To  Be  on  one's  Tap.  1.  To  assault,  literally  ; 
especially  by  flying  at  one's  head, or  attempt- 
ing to  get  hold  of  the  hair,  S. 

2.  Metaph.  to  attack  in  the  language  of  sharp 
reprehension  or  abuse,  S. 

To  Tak  one's  Tap  in  ONe's  Lap,  and  set  aff. 
1.  To  turse  up  one's  baggage,  and  be  gone, 
Teviotd.,  Loth.;  borniwcd  from  the  practice 
of  women  accustomed  to  spin  from  a  rock, 
who  often  carried  theli*  work  with  them  to 
the  house  of  some  neighbour.  An  indi- 
vidual when  about  to  depart,  was  wont  to 
wnip  up,  in  her  apron,  the  flax  or  lint'-tap  at 
which  she  was  spinning,  together  with  her 
distaff. 
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"  And  does  your  Honour  think — thai  will  do  as  wcel 
m  I  were  to  talx  ni)r  tap  in  my  lap,  and  ilip  my  wayi 
hame  again  on  my  ain  errand  ?  *'  Heart  M.  Loth.,  ir. 
9. 

S.  [To  set  off  in  haste] ;  as,  **  She  took  her 
tap  in  her  /op,"  she  went  off  in  a  great 
hurry,  Ettr.  (or. ;  [syn.  *'  nhe  took  hirjit  in 
kir  hati^  Ayrs.] 

Tap-Coat,  «.     A  great  coat,  one  that  goes 

uppermost,  q.  on  the  top  of  others,  Dunifr. 

*'  He  waa — weel  arrayed  ;  for  he  had  twa  tap  coats 
and  a  plaid  on."    Blackw.  Mag..  Jan.  1821,  p.  40G. 

Tap-Knot,  «.  A  knot  or  bunch  of  ribbons, 
worn  as  an  ornament  in  a  woman's  cap  or 
bonnet,  S. 

And  our  bride*!  maidens  wer  na  few, 
Wi*  tap  knoU,  lag>knoto,  a*  in  blew. 

'  Muirland  IfiUie,  ff era's  Coll,  il  76. 

Tap-Pickle,  8.  1.  The  uppermost  grain 
in  a  stalk  of  oats,  S. 

Green-coated  fairies,  fl'tgin*  fain, 
Jump  the  solitary  glen. 
Or  driTe  the  ceaseless  clacking  mill, 
'  On  the  distant  soundins  hill, 
Omnding  their  tap-pickle  melder. 

Donald  and  Flora,  p.  190. 

S*  It  is  used  by  Bums  rather  in  an  indeh'cate 
sense. 

Tap,  Tail,  nor  Mane.    This  phrase  is  used 

concerning  an  unintelligible  account  of  any 

thing ;  **  I  dinna  ken  tap,  tail^  nor  mane  o't/' 

S. 

'I  He  rambled  through  the  whole  5Sth  chapter  of 
laaiah  ;  but  his  sermon  nad  neither  top,  tail,  nor  mane, 
he  had  not  one  material  sentence."  Walker's  Passa- 
fee,  p.  02. 

It  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  different 

•sternal  marks  by  which  a  man  knows  his  own  horse 

.  or  eow,  by  the  head,  mane,  and  tail.     To  some,  how- 

•rer,  it  may  seem  that  the  second  term  should  be 

written  Main,  as  denoting  the  body  or  main  part. 

Tap,  adj.    Excellent.     V.  Top. 

Tapee,  9.  1.  The  name  given  a  few  years 
ago  to  the  forepart  of  the  hair  when  put  up 
with  pins,  S. 

2.  A  small  cushion  of  hair  worn  by  old 
women*  in  what  is  called  the  open  of  the 
head,  for  keeping  up  their  hair,  Ayrs. 

1^.  tompet,  Isl.  topp-r,  crista,  rertcx  vel  crines 
capitis. 

Taper-tail,  adv.  Topsy-turvy,  South  of  S.  ; 
[syn.  tapaalterie."] 

Fowk  canna  aye  get  just  what  they  wad  hae. 
Yet  d'ye  na  think  that's  ae  great  luck  howeTer  ? 

For  war't  the  contrair  but  for  ha'f  a  day. 
The  warl  wad  a'  gang  taper-tail  thegither. 

r.  ScoU*9  Poems,  p.  SSSi 

Apparently  q.  tap,  i.e.»  top,  o*er  tail, 

Tappenie.  a  term  used  in  calling  a  hen. 
Q.1L  *" 


*'  Ye  ken  the  cry  of  the  Galloway  dames  to  their 
stray  heiis  when  the  Gypsies  light  their  fires  V  the 
woods,  '  Chuckie,  chuckie,  tup/tfunie,*  say  I  may— our 
new  come  neighbours  like  feathered  flesh  ouer  weel." 
Blackw.  Mag..  May  1830,  p.  10:}. 

Apparently  a  corr.  of  tap-hennie,  q.  tappU-hen, 

(Tappin,  s.     a  tuft,  a  crest,  S.  O.] 

[Tappit,  Tappitv,  aJj.  Crested;  as,  a  tap- 
pit-hen^  q.  v.,  S.] 

Tapsalteerie,  Tapsie-Teekie,  adv.  Topsy- 
turvy, Ayrs. 

But  gie  me  a  canny  hour  at  e«n. 
My  amis  about  my  ileario,  O  ; 
An'  warly  cares,  an'  worly  men. 
May  a  goe  tapsaltecrie,  0  ! 

Bums,  iiL  283. 
Tapsie-teerie  is  the  pron.  in  Roxb. 

Ph>b.,  the  origin  of  Topsy-turvy,  is,  as  given  by  Skiu- 
ner.  Tops  in  turvs,  %'ei  ticcs  sen  capita  in  cespite.  But 
although  tbe  term  ethelturj,  ov-tyrJ\  iicciirs  in  A.-8.  in  the 
sense  of  patriuiu  solum  ;  it  dues  uut  appear  that  either 
A.-43.  tffrf,  or  E.  turf,  bos  been  coniiuoiily  usuil  as  de- 
noting the  grou  nd  or  soii  Perhaps  tUc  latter  part  of  the 
word  is  connected  with  Tent,  dwaers.  Franc,  demh, 
A.-S.  thweor,  Isl.  thwer,  8u.-G.  ticaer,  Dan.  ttcer, 
oblique,  aury,  acruss.  Dwarsiretj,  iu  Bolg.  stiii  denotes 
a  cross  way,  Dan.  ttcertrj,  id.  Thus  the  phnise  might 
originally  be,  q.  tO}»s  twercej,  or  toiM-al-ttcerveJ,  '*  the 
heads  all  the  wnmg  way,"  turned  upside  dowu. 

TAP,  8.  To  sell  btf  Tapj  understood  as  sig- 
nifying to  sell  by  auction  or  outcry. 

"  Item,  that  na  commoun  cremaris  of  tbe  toune  wse 
to  sell  be  tap  ony  hammermans  work,  nor  reerait  it 
agane  till  wtlicr  mens  wse.*'  8eiU  of  Cans,  £din.  2 
May,  1483,  MS. 

Perhaps  it  rather  signifies  to  sell  by  retail;  Tent. 
tapp-en,  minutatim  venderc,  caupouari. 

It  occurs,  perhaps  in  a  similar  seuse,  in  the  follow- 
ing passage: 

'*\VytUlis  that  cumis  to  this  bui^h  other  be  see  or 
land,  quhilk  beis  tappit  with  the  land  mett,  pay  the 
duety  of  the  hand  bell."    Aberd.  Reg.,  V.  16. 

To  TAPE,  r.  a.  To  make  any  thing,  although 
little,  go  a  great  way,  to  use  sparingly,  S. 
svuon.  hain. 

m 

Then  let  us  grip  our  bliss  mair  sicker. 
And  tape  our  heal  and  Mpriglitly  lir^uor. 
Which  sober  tane,  roaks  wit  tbe  quicker. 
And  sense  mair  keen. 

Raoisafs  Poems,  il  37S. 

Erroneously  priute<I  tap,  which  suggests  an  idea 
almost  directly  the  reverse. 

**  Ye  sail  hae  a'  my  skill  and  knowledge  to  gar  the 
siller  gang  far — V\\  tape  it  out  weel — I  ken  how  to  gar 
the  birkies  tak  short  fees,  and  be  glad  o'  them  too." 
UeartM.  Loth,  i.  328. 

laL  eg  ttppe,  obstruo,  obturo ;  tejtt-r,  cohibitus,  shut 
up,  restrained;  tepping,  restraint;  G.  Audr,  p.  2:^8. 
Su.-0.  taepp-a,  to  shut,  to  stox>  up,  to  fill  up  blanks  in 
a  hedge ;  taepjta,  a  field  hedgecf  on  all  sides.  This 
etymon  receives  confirmation  from  the  similar  use  of 
hain,  which  oiiginally  signifies,  to  hedge  in,  to  inclose 
by  a  hedge. 

TAPEIS,  *.    Tapestry  ;  Fr.  tapis. 

—Thy  beddis  soft,  and  tajteis  fair. 
Thy  treitting,  and  gnd  cheir ; 
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Gif  I  the  treiitli  wald  now  declatr, 
I  wait  thow  hcH  no  peir. 

Maitland  Poemt,  p.  257. 

Chaacer  usea  tapiitr,  for  a  maker  of  tapeatry. 

TAPESSARie,  8.    Tapestry ;  Fr.  tapisaerie. 

**  Item,  6ve  pece  of  fyne  tapeMarle  of  the  hiatorie  of 
Tobie  fptrneat.      Inventoriea,  A.  1539,  p.  50. 

Tapettis,  8.  pi.    Tapestry. 

Amang  proode  tauettin  and  niichty  riall  apparall, 
Hir  place  ache  tuke,  as  was  the  gise  that  tyde. 

Dotig,  Virgil.  S5,  22. 
Teot.  tajMJf,  Lat.  Mfteies. 

TAPETLESS,  a^fj.      Heedless,  foolish.      V. 
ander  Tabets. 

TAPISHT,  part  pa.     In  a  lurking  state. 

The  hart,  the  bind,  the  fallow  deare, 
Are  tapistU  at  their  nsHt 

A,  Hume,  Chron.  S.  P.,  iii  888. 

Apparently  from  Fr.  iap-ir,  to  hide,  to  keep  close ; 
iapits-OHt,  hiding  one*B  aelf ;  lurking,  aquatting. 

TAPLOCH,  Tawploch,    «.      "A    giddy- 
brained  girl/'  given  as  the  same  with  7atc- 

?i>,  6:ill.  Enc.     Dan.  taabeligj  foolish.     V. 
'aupie. 

TAPONE-STAFF,  8.     The  stave,  in  a  bar- 
rely  in  which  the  bung-hole  is. 

"That  no  barrel  be  sooner  made  and  hhtcn,  but  the 
Conpera  Bim  be  set  thereon,  on  the  /a/>oii«-«toirthereof, 
in  testimony  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  tree."  Acts 
Char.  II.,  1661.  e.  33. 

It  seems  doubtful  whether  it  has  received  this  name 
from  the  cork,  or  ping  that  is  used  for  filling  the  bung- 
hole.  This  by  coopers  is  called  the  top,  S.  Perhaps 
originally  the  tapptngstqf,  i.a,  the  stave  in  which  the 
orifice  is  made  for  drawing  off  liquor. 

The  term  blotcn  refers  to  the  mode  of  trying  whether 
a  cask  be  tight.  A  little  water  is  put  into  it.  Then, 
the  head  being  fixed  on,  a  small  hole  is  bored,  by 
means  of  which  the  vessel  is  filled  with  as  much  air  as 
it  can  contain.  The  effect  is,  that,  if  there  be  the 
least  chink,  the  force  of  air  makes  the  water  bubble 
through  it. 

TAPOUN,  8.     A  ramification,  or  long  fibre 
at  the  root  of  a  plant  of  a  tree,  S.  B. 

I  have  met  with  it  in  print,  only  as  used  metaph., 
with  respect  to  Bishops. 

"  All  nere,  praised  be  God,  goes  accortling  to  our 
prayers,  if  we  would  be  quit  of  bishops  ;  about  them 
we  are  all  in  perplexity.  We  trust  Go<l  will  put  them 
down ;  but  the  aifiicuity  to  get  all  the  tapounn  of  their 
roots  pulled  up,  is  yet  insuperable  by  the  arm  of  man.*' 
BaiUie's  Lett.,  i.  241. 

Perhaps  from  Dan.  top,  a  hollow  tube ;  or  Belg. 
tapp^Hf  to  draw  out,  as  these  fibres  extend  themselves 
so  far. 

TAPPIE-TOUKIE,  8.     1.  Any  thing  raised 

ven-  high  to  a  point,  S.;  synon.  with  Tap- 

pitoofie,  Tappie-tourockj  Ayrs. 

"There  was,  as  Tibby  described  it,  a  tappie-tourie 
of  hens  in  the  middle,  a  hundred  weif>ht  of  black 
puddings  graced  one  comer,  and  an  enormous  ham 
another.**     Petticoat  Tales,  i.  337. 

2.  The  plug  of  paste  which  fills  the  opening 
in  the  top  of  a  pie,  ibid. 


**lf  I  were  in  your  place.-— 1  would  gie  hint  the 
imppif  i^itroek  o'  the  pye,  and  the  best  leg  o*  the  £at 
*-"  *•    Sir  A.  Wylie,  iii.  151. 


TAPPIE-TOUSIE,  #.    A  sort  of  play  among 
chiklreii,  S. 

In  this  s|)ort,  one  -taking  hold  of  another  by  the 
forefatck  of  his  hair,  says  to  him — 

**  Tappie  Tappie  tonaie,  will  ye  be  my  wan  ?** 

If  the  other  answers  in  the  affirmative,  the   first 
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Come  to  me  then,  come  to  me  then  ;  ** 

giviMr  htm  a  smart  pult  towanls  him  by  the  lock  which 
ho  hMds  in  his  hamf.  If  the  one,  who  is  asked,  answers 
m  the  negative,  the  other  gives  htm  a  push  backwanl, 
•aying— 

"Gae  frae  me  then,  gae  frae  nie  then." 

The  literal  meaning  of  the  terms  is  obvious.    The 

Coo  naked  is  calle<l  Tappte-toui^ltf  q.  I'.ishevelbtl 
U  from  Tap,  and  ToHMie,  q.  v.  It  may  be  observed. 
however,  that  Su.-(S.  Zap,  signifies  a  lock  or  tuft  of 
hair.     Hatriapp^  fioccus  capillorum  ;  Hire,  p.  857. 

Bot  the  tiling  that  principally  deserves  our  attention, 
is  the  meaning  of  this  l»lay.  Like  some  other  childish 
■ports,  it  evidently  riitaiiis  a  singular  vestige  of  very 
aacient  manners.  It  inilccil  represents  the  mode  in 
which  one  received  another  as  his  lioiulinAn. 

The  thride  kind  of  nativitie,  or  ImhuIa^o,  is,  qnhou 
trie  man,  to  the  end  he  may  liaue  the  nienteiuance 
of  ane  great  and  potent  man,  randers  hiniselfe  to  be  his 
bond-man,  in  his  court,  /le  the  haire  of  hU  Jon  head  ; 
and  gif  he  thereafter  withdrawes  hiniselfe,  and  flees 
away  fia  hia  niaister,  or  denycs  to  hiiu  his  nativitie : 
his  maister  may  proue  him  to  lie  his  bond>man,  be  ane 
assise,  before  the  Justice ;  challeugaud  him,  that  he, 
■ic  ane  day,  sic  ane  yeare,  conipeircd  in  his  court,  and 
there  yeilded  himselfe  to  him  to  l>e  his  slaue  and  bond- 
man. And  quhen  any  man  is  adjutl^tnl  ami  decernctl 
to  be  a  natine  or  bomUman  to  any  niaiatcr ;  the  maister 
may  ittke  khm  he  the  HOite^  and  rettuce  him  to  his  former 
slaverie.**    Qnon.  Attach.,  c.  06,  s.  7. 

Tins  form,  of  rendering  one's  self  by  the  hair  of 
the  bead,  seems  to  have  luul  a  monkish  origin.  The 
heathenish  rite  of  consecrating  the  hair,  or  shaving  tlie 
head,  was  early  adopted  among  Christians,  either  as  an 
act  of  pretended  devotion,  or  when  a  person  deilicatcil 
himaelf  to  some  particular  saint,  or  entereil  into  any 
religions  onler.  Hence  it  seems  to  have  been  adopted 
as  a  civil  token  of  servitude.  Thus  those,  who  entered 
ipto  the  nona^^tic  life,  were  said  capilUs  jiotiere,  and 
per  ra^fl4nt  tie  tradere.  In  the  fifth  century,  Clovia 
committed  himself  to  St  Gerroer  by  the  httir  0/  hh 
head ;  Vit.  S.  Gemu-r,  ap.  Cai*t)cnticr,  vo.  Oipifft. 
Thoae,  who  thus  devoted  themselvi*s,  were  called  the 
terruMtn  of  God,  or  of  any  particular  saint. 

This  then  being  usctl  as  a  symbol  of  ser\'itude,  we 
perceive  the  reason  why  it  came  to  be  viewed  as  so 
great  an  indignity  to  bo  laid  hohl  of  by  the  hair.  He, 
who  did  so,  claimed  the  (person  as  his  property. 
Therefore,  to  seise,  or  to  drag  one  by  the  hair,  cumpre^ 
MemUre,  or  trahere  per  capiifotf,  was  accounted  an  otfenco 
eqnal  to  that  of  char^'ng  another  with  falsehood,  and 
even  with  striking  him.  The  offender,  acconling  to 
the  Frisie  laws,  was  fined  in  two  shillings  ;  according 
to  those  of  Burgundy,  also  in  two  ;  but  if  both  hands 
were  employed,  in  four.  Leg.  Fris.,  ap.  Lindcnbrog  , 
Tit.  22,  s.  64.  Leg.  Burguntl.,  Tit.  5,  s.  4.  According 
to  the  laws  of  Saxony,  the  fine  amounted  to  an  hiindrm 
and  twenty  shillingA  ;  tjej^.  Sax.,  can.  1,  s.  7,  ibid. 
Some  olher  statutes  matle  it  punishable  by  death  ;  Du 
Cange,  coL  243.     V.  Husband. 

It  has  been  seen,  that  tlio  custom  of  laying  hold  of 
the  fforel<jck  most  prolmbly  originated  from  a  rite 
early  introducetl  into  tlio  Christian  Church,  of  persons 
devoting  themselves  to  God,  or  to  some  saint,  6y  tht 
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kair  ^  ikt  hewt.  It,  therefore,  teemed  worthy  of 
iaqniiy,  if  antH|uity  aflbnleU  any  veatige  to  the  harsh 
Mae  of  treating  thc«e,  in  this  sport,  who  wish  to 
retain  their  liberty.  It  was  thought  most  likely 
that  something  analo^us  might  be  found  in  the  mode 
of  manumitting  a  bondman  ainonc  the  ancient  Romans. 
We  find,  accordingly,  that  the  hrst  thing  the  master 
did,  in  granting-mannmission,  was  to  whirl  his  servant 
aiDond,  m  pjfmm  aervum  atjere.  This  custom  is  referred 
to  by  Pern  us. 

Hen  ateriles  Teri  qulbas  una  Quiritem 

Virtigo  fscit SoL  t.  76. 

-  Veiterit  kunc  dominiiH,  momento  turbinis  exit 
Marcos  Dama.  !bid,  78. 

Seneca  also  mentions  the  same  custom,  ESd.  8,  and 
QninciUian,  DecL  312.  The  reason  assigned  for  this 
gyration  is,  that  thus  the  perMn  manumitted  was 
cyraholically  declared  to  be  at  liberty  to  co  whatever 
way  he  pleased.  Besides  this,  in  the  act  oftuming  his 
■errant  round,  the  master  gave  him  a  stroke  on  the 
face  with  his  hand.  Inter  verteudum  atapa  faciem 
i^mm  perontiebat  Domiuus.  Comut.  ad  Pers.  loc. 
«ii.  ana  Isidor.  ix.  4.  The  consul  and  poet  Claudian 
•peaks  of  this  stroke  as  given  on  the  forehead. 

— Pidsata  fronts  recedit.  iv.  6.  II. 

In  the  puah  given,  in  the  childish  sport  of  our 
country,  to  him  who  refuses  to  become  the  vassal  of 
•noUier,  there  is  an  obvious  relique  of  this  Roman  rite 
in  manomiasion.    V.  Pitisc.  Lex.  vo.  Mcuaumudo, 

TAPPILOORIE,  8.  Any  thing  raised  high 
on  a  slight  or  tottering  foundation,  S. 

[Evidently  a  corr.  of  tappte  o*er,  i.e.,  a  thing  likely 
to  topple  over.] 

TAPPIN,  *.  1.  A  tuft,  as  that  on  the  crown 
of  a  bonnet,  S.O. 

Mr  father's.thrown  hb  bonnet  in  the  pot  I 
— Jfooght  o't  but  the  tappings  to  be  seen. 

FalU  qf  Cl^,  ^  lOS. 

Pkobably  a  dimin.  from  tap,  the  top. 

S.  The  ban<!h  of  feathers  on  the  head  of  a 
cock  or  hen,  Dumfr. 

3.  ExpL  «'  head,"  ibid. 

Drink  maks  the  auldest  swack  and  strappen  ; 
Gars  cars  foiget  the  ilki  that  happen— 

The  blate  look  spruce  — 
And  e*en  the  thowless  cock  their  tappin 

And  craw  fu*  crooM. 

Mayn^s  SOUr  Oun,  p.  18. 

It  aeema  to  be  transferred  to  the  head  from  the  tuft 
of  a  cock. 

TAPPIT,  Tappixt,  part.  adj.  Crested,  S. 
The  latter  perhaps  properly  belongs  to  the 
south  of  S. 

TAPPIT  HEN.  1.  A  hen  with  a  tuft  of 
feathers  on  her  head,  S. 

2.  A  cant  phmse»  denoting  a  tin  measure  con- 
taining a  quart,  so  called  from  the  knob  on 
the  lid,  as  being  supposed  to  resemble  a 
crested  hen.     V.  GI.  Sibb. 


V.  BrBBLB. 


Wc«l  she  looM  a  Uawick  gill, 

nt  hen, 
iUon*a  S,  Songs,  I  26S. 


And  leugh  to  see  a  (appit  hen. 


3.  It  has  been  expl.  as  still  of  a  larger  size. 

"Their  hostess— apjieared  with  a  huge  pewter 
measnring  pot,  containing  at  least  three  Enciish  quarts, 
familiarly  denominated  a  TappU-hen,**    Waveney.  i. 

4.  This  term  denoted  a  large  bottle  of  claret, 
holding  three  Magnums  or  Scots  pints, 
Aberd. 

TAP-ROOTED,  adj.  Deep-rooted,  having 
one  strong  stem-like  root. 

**  Clover — being  a  tap  or  deep  rooted  plant,  it  draws 
the  matest  part  of  its  nourishment  frotu  parts  of  the 
earth  far  below  the  reach  of  the  plough  or  the  horizon- 
tal roots  of  the  barley.*'    Maxwel's  8el.  Trans. ,  p.  205. 

**  The  longer  and  stronger  lx>th  be«  the  better  will 
the  grouDd  he  covered  and  rotted,  and  the  less  demand 
will  this  tajt-roUfd  plant  make  upon  that  part  of  the 
earth  where  the  honzttntal  roots  of  grain  pasture  for 
their  food."    Ibid.  211. 

Tap  seems  used  as  denoting  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
m  if  synoB.  with  Crap,  q.  ^v.  But  the  sense  is  ren- 
dered obscure,  tap-roote^l  being  j^iven  as  if  it  were  syuon. 
with  Jft'p-ruoted. 

TAP^ WARM,  *.     1.  The  first  swarm  which  • 
a  hive  of  bees  casts  off,  S. 

2.  Applied  uietaphorically  to  a  body  of  people 

leaving  their  tormcr  connexion. 

**  Mrs.  Bochan's  squad,  the  tap-awarm  of  the  Relief, 
after  traversing  Nithsdale  and  Galloway,  in  search  of 
the  New  Jerusalem,  have  returned  to  their  former 
abodes  and  occupations."    Agr.  Surv.  Ayrs.,  p.  163. 

TAPTEE,  A  State  of  eager  desire.  **  What  a 
lap-<€«  he  is  in  r  How  eager  he  is  I  Lanarks. 

IsL  ttupt'O,  digitis  pedum  aegre  insistL  Perhaps  it 
it  merely  a  corruption  of  S.  tiptoe,  q.  '*  standing  on 
iiptoe,"  in  a  state  of  eager  expectation. 

TAPSAJCAN,  9.  A  servant  who  has  the 
principal  charge,  other  servants  being  sub- 
jected to  his  orders ;  as,  '*  the  tapsman  of  a 
drove,"  Dnrofr. 

TAPTHRAWN,  adj.  Per\erse,  obstinate, 
S.  q.  having  the  tap,  i.e.,  top  or  head  dis- 
torted; or  in  allusion  to  the  hair  of  the 
head  lying  in  an  awkward  and  unnatural 
manner,  S. 

TAPTOO,  *.  1.  A  gaudy  ornament  on  the 
head,  Ayrs. 

2.   To  Put  one  into  a  Taptoo^  to  excite  one's 

wrath,  to  produce  violent  passion,  ibid. 

This,  in  sense  2.  at  least,  may  be  merely  a  corr.  of 
the  phrase  Tap  o*  Tow,  a  top  of  tow,  q.  r.  It  is,  how* 
ever,  idso  pronounced  Tqtloo,     V.  Taptee. 

TAP-TKEE,  8.  A  solid  and  rounded  piece 
of  wood,  resembling  the  shank  of  a  besom, 
put  into  the  bung-hole  of  a  masking- vat  or 
cask,  formerly  used  for  drawing  ofif  the 
liquor ;  q.  *'  that  by  whicli  tlie  tree  or  bar* 
rel  is  iapptd^^  or  from  top,  a  faucet. 
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**  Put  *  eork  or  dottle  in  the  under  end  ; — or  you 
mav  make  uae  of  a  tap-tree,  and  then  you  need  not  a 
eork.  Let  the  water  stand  four  hours  u|K>n  the  ashes  ; 
then  take  out  yonr  cork,  or  tap-tree,  and  have  a  tub 
below  t»  receive  the  lee  tliat  comes  off/*  Maxwell's 
8eL  Trans.,  p.  284. 

♦To  TAR, ».  a.  1.  To  besmear  with  tar.  This 
V.  IS  often  used  metaph.  in  the  phra.se,  "A' 
tarr*d  wi'  ae  stick/'  all  of  the  same  kidney, 
or  all  characterised  by  the  same  spirit,  &c.y 
S. 

— "If  yon  woman  ye  caM  sister  and  you  were  ae 
parent's  oaims,  I  was  thinking  ye  might  aiblius  be 
tarred  wi*  ae  stick."    St.  Johnstoun,  ii.  200. 

The  allusion  is  to  the  bit  of  wood  used  as  a  brush 
for  putting  the  tar-mark  on  sheep. 

[2.  To  tar  tin  fingers  to  do  a  things  to  have  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  doing  a  thing;  also, 
to  be  vei^'  unwilling  to  do  it;  generally 
said  regarding  wet,  dirty  work,  West  of  S., 
BanffsJ 

Tar-Buist,  8.  The  box  in  which  the  tar 
is  kept  with  which  sheep  are  marked, 
Koxb.,  Tweedd.     V.  Buist. 

To  TAR,  V.  n.  [Prob.,  to  twitch,  to  pull 
about :  to  tig  and  tar^  to  tousle,  to  pat  and 
pull  about.] 

To  tar  and  ti^,  syn  grace  to  thig, 

That  is  a  pityoas  ureis. 
Ilierfore  bewar,  halcl  the  on  far, 

8fc  chafwair  (or  to  pry.n  : 
To  ti^  and  tor,  then  get  the  war, 

It  IS  iU  mercBandyse. 

Balnecis,  EvtrgrteH,  iL  199. 

I  know  not  if  thu  word  bears  a  sense  aHied  to  Isl. 
taer-a,  donare,  sumptum  facere ;  Su.-O.  id.  alere, 
nutiire  ;  Tent,  tetr^tn,  victitari ;  epnlarL 

TARANS,  8.  pi  **E.\pL  children  who  have 
died  before  baptism  ;"  Gl.  Sibb. 

**  The  little  spectres  calletl  Taraiu,  or  the  souls  of 
unbaptised  infants,  were  often  seen  flitting  among  the 
woods  and  secret  places,  bewailing  in  soft  voices  their 
hard  fate.**    Pennant's  Tonr  in  S.,  1769,  p.  157. 

Gael.  taroM,  the  ghost  of  an  unbaptised  child,  Shaw. 

TARDIE,  Tairdib,  adj.  Peevish,  ill-humour- 
ed, sulky  and  sarcastical,  Kinross. 

We  might  view  this  as  c»riginally  the  same  with 
Tent,  taertigh,  sour,  A.-S.  teart,  id.  ;  did  not  the  tcnn 
give  some  indication  of  affinity  to  Tairi>,  a  gibe,  q.  v. 

TARETATHERS,  s.  pi.  What  is  torn  to 
shre<U  ;  as,  ^  Tarn  got  naething  for  his  fech- 
tin*,  but  his  coat  into  taretathers^  Teviotd. ; 
i.e.,  torn,  from  tear^  and  tatters. 

TARGAT,  Teroet,*.  [1.  A  pendant,  tas- 
sely  ornamental  drop.] 

"Item,^  ane  hingar  maid  lyke  ano  *M'  with  four 
dyamonttis,  and  ane  cryt  (icrle."-  -**Itcm,  aiie  richc 
targatt,  with  thre  naikit  images,  sett  all  full  of  dya- 
monttis."    Inventories,  A.  1542,  p.  63. 

Being  oonjoinetl  with  a  hingar  or  hangar,  it  might 
•eem  to  respect  the  royal  armoury,  meant  rather  for 


ornament  than  for  use.  But  afterwards  it  appears  thai 
the  fargat  was  a  sort  of  ornamental  blazon  worn  in  the 
royal  bonnet  or  hat. 

**  Item,  ane  bonnet  of  velvet  with  ane  targat  set  with 
ane  gryt  tabill  dyaniont,  teno  [ton! plain  dyamonttia in 
•ettis  of  gkdd,  zviii  settis  of  perle/^&o.  Ibiil.  p.  67,  68. 

**  Item,  aoe  tar^tt  of  ^Id  with  the  vmage  of  our 
lady,  OHtimat  to  viii  crownis  of  wecht."  Ibid.  A.  1516, 
p.  27. 

**  Item,  ane  bonnet  of  blak  velvott  with  ane  tet-gtit  ot 
the  munnadin,  hir  taill  of  dyamonttii*,'*  &c.  Ibid, 
p.  68. 

There  hang  nine  tarqat*  at  Johiiie*a  hat. 
And  ilk  ane  worth  tlireo  huudretl  pouiuL 

Johnnie  Armstrong,  MinaireUy  Border,  1.  68. 

2.  A  tatter,  a  shred,  S. 

Hale  interest  for  my  fund  can  scantly  now 

Cleed  a*  my  callantn'  backn,  and  stap  their  mon* : — ^ 

Their  dmU  in  targets  flsff  nno'  their  back^ 

Fergus»on*a  Poems,  iL  87. 
V*.  CODROCII. 

3.  Targets  of  skate,  long  slices  of  tliis  fish 
drie<l,  Ang.  synon.  tags. 

Sw.  targad;  torn  ;  Isl.  targar,  ramcnta,  chilis.  But 
the  immediate  oriipn  is  Su.-U.  targ-a^  minutis  ictibus 
disscindere,  to  split  by  a  repetition  of  lii^ht  strokes  ;  a 
freouentitive  from  taer-a,  terere.     V.  lure,  vo.  Sargn. 

Hence  applied  to  denote  a  tansel.     V.  Taroat  s.  2. 

To  Tauoat,  Taroatt,  r.  a.     To  ornament, 
to  border  with  tassels. 

"  All  things  mislyked  the  precheors ;  they  spack 
baldly  against  the  targatt ing  of  tltair  taills,  and  against 
the  nst  of  thair  vanity ;  quhilk  they  affirmed  sould 
provock  God's  vengeance,  not  only  .agamat  those  folisch 
women,  hot  against  the  hole  reidme."  Knox's  Hist, 
p.  330. 

**Bot  fie  npon  that  knave  Death,  that  will  como 
qnhidder  we  will  or  not ;  and  quhen  he  hes  laid  on  his 
areist,  the  fuull  womies  will  be  busie  with  this  flesch« 
be  it  ncvir  so  fair  and  so  tender  :  and  the  silly  saull,  I 
fear,  sail  be  so  feabill,  that  it  can  nyther  cary  with  it 
gold,  eaniisching,  targafing,  pearll,  nor  precioua 
stones.^    Ik^id.,  p.  334. 

To  TARGE,  Tairoe,  v.  a.     1.  To  beat,  to 

strike,  Perths, 

A.-S.  thrrsc-an,  '*percutere,  tundere,  flagenare  ver- 
berare ;  to  strike,  to  knock,  to  beat,  to  tliunip ;  ** 
Somner.     Teut.  derach-en,  Su.-G.  troefU:  a,  id. 

2.  To  keep  in  order,  or  under  discipline,  used 
metaph.,  8. 


"Galium  Beg — took  this  opportunity  of  discharging 
"  ligation,  Dj 
tailor  of  Slioch  nan  Ivor ;  and,  as  he  expressed  him- 


the  obligation,  oy  mounting  guanl  over  the  hereditary 


l^U  » 


self,  targfil  him  tightly  till  the  finishing  of  the  job. 
Waverley,  ii.  286. 

3.  To  rate   severely,  to  reprehend  sharply, 
Ko.xb. 

4.  To  cross-quest  ion,  to  examine  accurately. 
Loth. 


tar 

gliff. 

163. 


—  •*  Now  thinkin'  yo  might  be  hiack-Jit,  or  her  secre- 
r',  I  was  jnst  wissin'  o  a'  things  to  see  ye  a  wee 
iff,  that  I  micht  targe  ye."    Saxon  and  Gael,  i.  161, 


[f  on  the  questions  targe  them  tightly. 

Burnn,  The  inventifry,  iv.  874.] 
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Tai ROiXy  «•  Severe  examination  or  repi*eheu- 
aion  :  a.%  «« TU  gie  him  a  Unrgin^  Roxb. 

BARGES,  #•  Metaplu  used  in  the  sense  of 
protection  or  defence. 

"Totheif  Aocl  rearer  he  was  ticker  tartje^  and  by 
the  or^ntrmry  a  plain  eneiny  to  good  men.*'  Pitsoottie, 
^  43,  Edit.  1768. 

TAROED,  po!'^  odj.  Shabby  in  appearance, 
tattered.  CIvdes. 

TARICROCKE,  Taricrooke,  a.  A  pitch- 
fork, ShetL 

laL  ferrf,  porrigos,  and  krok^  nncinus,  q.  to  extend  by 
meant  of  an  instmnient  kookfd  at  the  end.  [The 
RbetL  pitchfork  to  called'  hat  the  prongs  at  right 
anglet  with  the  thaft,  and  it  oaed  for  gathering  and 
tpreading  tea-weed  at  manure.     V.  Ol.  ShetL] 

[TARLEI,  9.  A  small  weak  animal ;  a  little 
weak  or  lazy  person,  BanfFs.] 

[To  TARLE,  p.  fi.  To  be  lazy,  to  work  in  a 
lazy  or  slovenly  manner ;  also,  to  be  weak 
through  illness,  ibid.    Tarloch  is  also  used.] 

Taru>ch,  Tarlooh,  adj.  1.  Weak,  peevish; 
gmmbling,  Ayrs. 

Thete  lentet  are  given  in  GL  Sunr.  Ayrt.,  p.  683. 

2.  Slow  at  meat,  loathing,  squeamish,  S. 

3.  Stormy;  as,  ^a  tarlogh  day,"  a  rough 
stormy  day,  Linlithg. 

OaeL  dorioffkligAie,  ungovernable. 

Tarloch,  Tarlooh,  *.  1.  rAnything  small, 
weak,  or  worthless,  Ayrs.,  Banffs.];  applied 
to  a  silly,  inactive  girl,  Aberd. 

C.  B.  tarU-a  tigntfiet  a  slattern. 
2.  A  sturdy  brawling  woman,  generally  giving 
the  idea  of  a  female  tatterdemalion.     It  also 
includes  that  of  filth. 

It  it  commonly  applied  to  beggart  and  the  loweat 
people. 

I  chamt  the  yit  as  I  have  eHis, 
Be  btKe  nlickis,  heidis  and  bellis, 
Be  ermeitiii  that  io  desertis  dwelliii. 
Be  Umitoris  and  tatioeki*. 

PkUoiiu,  &  P.  B,,  ill  47. 

It  it  perhapt  tynon.  with  liroitoris,  with  which  it  is 
conjoined ;  and  may  have  some  connexion  with  Ir.  and 
Gael,  iariodhiam,  pron.  gutturally,  to  collect,  to  bring 
.  together,  to  lay  hold  on. 

TAR-LEATIIER,  #.    V.  Mid-cupplb. 

TARLIES,  s.  Lattice  of  a  window,  S. 
tirl^n9^  Fr.  treillis. 


**  Upoon  the  navement  of  the  said  gallerie  he  laid  a 
fedder  bed,  ana  npoun  the  windowes  he  affixt  blak 
daithcs,  that  his  shaddow  should  not  be  seen,  nor  his 
feit  hanl  c^nhcn  he  went  to  and  fro,  and  cuttit  ane 
small  hole  m  the  tarlifs,  auhairby  he  might  vtsie  with 
his  hagbote.**    Historic  oi  K.  James  Sext,  p.  75. 

TARN,  «.    A  mountain  lake,  S. 

Each  after  each  they  glanced  to  sight. 
As  stars  arise  upon  the  night. 


They  gleamed  on  many  a  dusky  tarn, 
Hauntetl  by  the  louely  earn. 

Laif  of  the  Loft  Muuird,  p.  05. 

**  Tarn,  a  mountain  lake  ;**  N,  ibid. 

Dr.  Johns,  has  given  this  word  as  meaning  "a 
pool.**  Grose  defines  A.  Bor.  **tarH,  a  lake  or  mere 
pool.*'    North. 

It  is  of  Gotli.  origin  ;  Isl.  ^lorM,  pi.  tiarnir,  stagnuni, 
paltts,  Sw.  tiaema  synon.  with  monut ;  Vert'l. ;  tiaurn, 
ucuB,  stagnum,  lacuna ;  G.  Andr.,  p.  238.  Sw.  tiaern, 
**  a  pool,  standing  water ;"  Wideg. 

To  TARRAGAT,  v.  a.     To   question,    S.; 
evidently  abbreviated  from  E.  Interrogate. 

[Tarkaoatin,  «.     Strirt  examination  ;    also, 
the  act  of  examining  strictly,  S.] 

TA R ran,  s.    a  peevish  ill-humoured  person, 
Roxb. ;  a  variety  of  TtJTan. 

TARRIE,*«.     "A  terrier-dog;"  GL  ricken, 

Ayrs.  Renfr. ;  probably  borrowed  from  the 

Fr.  mode  of  pronouncing  the  hitter  part  of 

the  name  of  this  species.     Chien  terrier^  q. 

terrid.     [It  is  used  also  as  an  adj.^  as,  a 

tarrie  dog^ 

As  we  hsd  naught  but  wearin*  graith. 
We  clamb  the  braes  like  tarries, 

PUlm'M  Poems,  1788,  p.  177. 

To  TARROW,  V,  n.     1.  To  delay. 

This  semple  counsale,  brudir,  tak  at  me  ; 
And  it  to  cun  perqaeir  su  iiocht  thou  tarrow, 
Bettir  but  stryfe  to  leif  alloiitt  in  Ic, 
Than  to  be  niachit  with  a  wicket  marrow. 

Henrffsone,  BtiHualyne  Poeais,  p.  122. 

The  S.  Prov.  seems  used  in  this  sense ;  "Be  still 
taking  and  tarromng  ;  take  what  you  can  cet,  though 
not  all  that  is  due ;"  Kelly,  p.  63,  i.e.,  take  what  is 
oflercMl,  and  allow  time  for  what  remains.  Also,  that, 
"lAng  tarrowing  takes  all  the  thank  away  ;"  Fergu- 
son's 3.  Prov.,  p.  23, 

2.  To  haggle,  to  hesitate  in  a  bargain. 

He  that  wes  wont  to  beir  the  liarrowis. 
Betwixt  the  boik-bous  and  the  brew-hous, 
On  twenty  fthilling  now  he  t'lnvwia. 
To  ryd  the  he  gait  by  the  plewis. 

Bannatgne  Poems,  p.  144. 

Le.,  he  hesitates  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  sum. 

Tarrow  is  still  sometimes  used  as  signifying  that  one 
murmurs  at  one's  allowance  of  foo<l,  Ac,  S. 

[An*  I  hae  seen  their  coj^gie  fou, 
That  yet  hae  tarrom't  ut  it. 

Burns,  iii  98.] 

8.  To  feel  reluctance,  [to  be  displeased;  to 
grumble.] 

But  she's  as  weak  as  rery  water  ffrown. 

And  tarrows  at  the  broust  that  sue  had  brown. 

Ross*s  Ileienore,  p.  60. 

Nane  of  us  cud  find  a  marrow, 

So  sailly  forfaim  were  we  ; 
Fonk  sutl  no  at  any  thing  tarrow. 

Whose  chance  looked  naething  to  be. 

JSouff,  Ibid.,  p.  150. 

"To  loath,  to  refuse,"  GI.  Ross.  This  is  perhaps 
more  strongly  expressed  than  the  term  admits.  Chd* 
dren  are  said  to  tarrow  <tt  their  meat,  when  they  delay 
taking  it,  especially  from  some  pettish  humour,  or  do 
it  so  slowly  that  it  would  seem  they  felt  some  degree 
of  reluctance.     It  is  rendert*d,  '*  take  net,**  GI.  Ritson. 

*'  A  tarrowing  bairn  was  never  fat  ;**  S.  Prov., 
Kelly,  p.  13. 
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"Ha  iarroufB  early  that  tarrows  on  his  kail;**  S. 
PkOT.  "The  Scots,  for  their  first  dish  have  broth 
(which  they  call  kail)  and  their  flesh-meat,  boil'd  or 
roasted,  after.  Spoken  when  men  complain  before 
they  see  the  ntmost  that  thev  will  ^t  ;'*  Kelly,  p.  133. 

Tarrie  and  iarraw  are  nsed  in  this  sense  as  synon. 

Bot  yell  repent  ye,  if  hb  love  grow  cauld ; — 

like  dawtea  wean  that  tarries  at  its  meat. 

That  for  some  feckless  whim  will  orp  and  greet  ~ 

The  dawted  bairn  thus  takes  the  pet, 

Nor  eats  tho'  hanger  crave. 

Whimpers  and  tarrtnot  at  its  meat  — 

JUanaai^i  Poems,  iL  76,  77. 

"To  refosa  what  we  love,  from  a  cross  humour  ;'* 
OL  ibid. 

The  prep,  o/ had  formerly  been  nsed  instead  of  at. 

"I  am  sure  it  is  sin  to  tarrow  of  Christ's  good 
meat"    Rutherford's  Lett,  P.  L  ep.  19. 

4.  To  complain ;  7  darena  tarrow^  I  dare  not 
complain ;  Clydes. 

5.  [To  be  sick  and  weakly] ;  applied  also  to 
springing  com  turned  sickly  ana  not  advanc- 
ing, Banffs.9  GI.  Surv.  ^foray. 

Perhaps  from  A.*S.  ^for-uiff,  aUfn-'iant  geteoT'ian, 
to  fail,  to  tarry,  to  desist  or  give  over.  Celt,  tario,  to 
tarry.  Bullet. 

♦TARRY,  adj.  1.  Of  or  belonging  to  ter, 
S. ;  as  in  E. 

2.  Applied  to  those  whose  hands  resemble  tar 
in  its  adhesive  poweri  light-fingered,  S. 

*'  The  gipsies  hae  iany  finsers,  and  ye  would  need 
an  ee  in  your  neck  to  watch  them."  Sir  A.  VVylie,  ii 
158. 

Tarrt-Breeks,  9.  "A  sailor;"  S.,  Gl.  Bums ; 
a  low  word.  It  is  frequently  nsed  in  a  pro- 
verbial phrase,  intimating  that  those  of  the 
same  profession  should  be  exempted  from 
expense  by  their  brethren. 

— Tarrjf-breekt  should  ay  go  free. 

Dominie  Depoied,  p.  43. 

TARRY-FINGERED,  Tarry-Handit,  adi. 
Dishonest,  disposed  to  carry  off  by  stealth| 
S.  from  tarry^  of  or  belonging  to  tar,  be- 
cause of  its  adhesive  quality. 

Han  sets  the  stamp ;  but  we  can  tell 
He's  aften  taury-hami^d  hiniseL 

Piekeu't  Poems,  L  65. 

"  Taurjf'haun'd,  addicted  to  pilfering  ;"  Gl.  ibid. 

TARSIE-VERSIE,  adj.  A  term  applied  to 
walking  backwards,  Roxb. 

¥r,  iergiverser,  to  flinch,  to  shrink  back. 

TARTAN,  Tartane,  s.  Woollen  cloth  or 
silk,  checkered,  or  cross-barred  with  threads 
of  yarious  colours,  S. 

Syne  schupe  thame  np,  to  lowp^owr  leiss, 

Twa  tabartis  of  the  tartane  ;  ' 
Thay  comptit  nocbt  quhat  thsir  clowtis  wes.— 

Quhan  sowit  thsim  on,  in  certain. 

Symmye  d:  his  Bnider,  Chron,  Sc.  Poetry,  L  360. 

It  would  seem,  that  the  ancient  Gauls  were  much 
attached  to  parti-coloured  garments  ;  and,  as  their 
posterity  of  the  lower  classes  still  do,  deemed  the 
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dress  honourable  in  proportion  to  tho  variety  of  colonn. 
This  apueara  from  an  old  law  mentioned  by  Ohalloran  ; 
althongn  we  must  be  allowed  to  entertain  some  doubts 
with  respect  to  the  era  affixc«l  to  it 

"  The  respect  paid  to  letters,  in  Ireland,  extended 
to  ks  professors,  who  were  beld,  in  rank  and  estimation. 
next  to  the  blood  royal ;  as  appears  bv  a  sumptnarr 
law  passed-^bont  the  year  of  the  world  3050,  which 
allows  to  OUamhs,  or  Doctors  in  different  sciences,  bat 
one  colour  less  in  their  garments  than  to  the  princes, 
frit,  six  ;  the  kniehts  and  prime  nobilitv  being  allowed 
bat  five ;  the  Seatacks,  or  keepers  of  constant  open 
hoaae  for  all  atrangers,  four ;  military  subaltema, 
three  ;  aoldiers,  two ;  and  artizans  and  plebeians,  one. 
This  enstom  of  many  coloured  garments,  we  find  to  bo 
extremely  ancient :  thus  we  read  in  Genesis,  *  Now 
Israel  loved  Joseph  more  than  all  his  children,  because 
he  was  the  son  of  his  old  age,  ami  he  made  him  a  coat 
ofmamp  colomrM.**^  Introd.  to  Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  IreL, 
p.  19,  20. 

It  would  teem,  that  the  bars  or  stripes  of  far,  hw 
which  the  parliamentary  robes  of  peers  are  still  marked* 
as  distingnishing  their  rank,  is  a  vestige  of  this  ancient 
eustom. 

The  earliest  mention  made  of  tartan,  as  far  as  I  have 
observed,  is  in  the  reign  of  James  III.  in  the  Acc^  of 
John  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  Treasurer  of  the  king,  A. 
1474. 

"Iten^  fn  Will,  of  Rend,  7  Mati,  and  deliverit  to 
Caldwell,  halve  ane  elne  of  double  tartan,  to  lyne  riding 
oollhrs  to  the  Queen,  price     -        •        -       0    8    0. 
Borthwick*s  Brit.  Antiq.,  p.  139. 

It  was  also  nsed  "  for  my  Lorde  Prince.*' 

'*  For  4  elne  and  ane  halve  of  tartane,  for  a  sparwort 
abonn  his  credill,  price  elne  10s.  -        -    2    5    0 

— "  Ane  elne  and  ane  half  of  blew  tartane,  to  lyno 
his  gowne  of  a  clath  of  gold.  •  •  •  1  10  0." 
IbicL,  p.  142,  143. 

From  its  being  called  blew,  it  appears  probable  that 
the  term  was  not  then  appropriatea  to  vanegate«l  stuffii. 

Lord  Hailes  seems  disposed  to  givo  the  use  of  tartan 
a  very  early  origin  in  our  country.  Having  quoted  the 
Acta  Sanctorum,  in  proof  that  our  cood  Queen  Margaret 
nsed  her  influence  to  get  the  inhabitants  of  S.  to  wear 
garments  cum  divereis  coforibus,  he  adds  ;  **  Hiat  parfy- 
eohured  stuff  coaloured  tartan,  which  has  been  long  a 
favourite  with  as,  was  perhaps  introduced  into  S^t- 
land  by  Margaret."    Annals,  I.  p.  37*  N.  A.  1093. 

Tartan  in  worn  both  by  men  and  women  in  the 
Highlands,  for  that  piece  of  dress  called  the  Plaid.  In 
Angus,  and  some  otncr  Lowland  counties,  where  it  it 
not  worn  bv  men,  women  of  the  lower,  and  some  even 
of  the  middle  ranks,  still  wear  a  large  veil  of  this  stuf^ 
rather  of  a  thin  texture,  as  a  coverins  for  the  head  and 
shoulders.  The  Philibeg  also,  or  Kilt,  worn  by  the 
Highlanders  instead  of  breeches,  is  generally  of  Tartan^ 

Notwithstanding  the  zeal  of  Ramsay,  in  ascribing 
the  highest  antiquity  to  the  Plaid  under  this  name,  (VT 
his  poem  entitled  Tartana,  or  the  Plaid) ;  there  is  no 
evidence  that  this  word  was  anciently  usoil  in  Scotland. 
It  is  not  GaeUc  or  Irish.  It  seems  to  have  been 
imported,  .with  the  manufacture  itself  from  France  or 
Germany.  Fr.  tiretaine  signifies  linsey-woolsey,  or  n 
kind  of  it  worn  by  the  peasants  in  Franco.  Teut. 
tiereteyn,  id.  vestis  lino  et  lana  confecta,  pannna 
linolaiicns,  vulgo  linistima,  liiiostcma,  burellum ;  Kilian. 
Bullet  mentions  Ann.  tyrtcmi  as  of  the  same  moaning 
with  Fr.  tiretaine,  which  he  calls  a  species  of  droijnet^ 
oar  druggtU  L.  B.  tiretanus  occurs  m  tho  same  sense 
in  ancient  MSS.  This,  according  to  Du  Cange,  is 
pannus  lana  filoque  textus.  He  quotes  the  Chartulary 
of  Corbilum,  or  Nantes,  as  containing  the  following 
article.  Item  ung  fardeaulx  de  Tiretaine  vers  doit  11 
sols  ob.  These  linsey-wolscy  cloths  were  most  probably 
particoloured.     But  although  this  should  not  havo 
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the  CMS*  the  vwd,  OTigiiiiai^  tigutymg  aotii  of 
4iflcrait  ■Mtfrriiifi;  wben  it  paaaod  »toaiMWicr  ooutiy, 
aigfat;  bj  ft  Bftftnnl  transitMn,  be  aaed  to  deaote  rach 
ilotbBMOOBtMiMddifferaitco/oiir«.  (k;  altboagh  th« 
■tafffiffst  and  in  SooUaad,  niMler  the  aame  of  Tartan^ 
■oght  bo  Berrir  the  Tirftame  of  tiM  oontuent ;  when 
Ibo  aotiTco  of  this  counti^  imitated  the  foceigii  ffthric* 
they  Buigfat  reckon  it  an  improvctnent  to  dieeker  tho 


doth  with  the  moet  f^tmring  coloon.     Ttretaime  iajthns 
deocribed  by  Thiemr,  Le  Frere'e "^ 


1573.  J>eU 
TiretftiM^  Pieard  dm  telom,  Coenomania,  Dm  Beimge, 
Northman.  The  jpeaBage,  I  snppooe,  shonld  hare  been 
Minted  thoa.  Ae  la  Tirtlaime^  Pieard  Dm  Ttl<m, 
Oownmania ;  Dm  Bdmye^  Northman. ;  aa  iatimatiDg 
that  thia  doth  was  called  Tirttaime  in  Picaidy,  TcImi 
in  Maine^  umI  Beittje  in  Normandy. 

GaeL  ktrmec  m  the  term  need  to  denote  what  ia 
particolonred.  What  we  call  a  twriam  vimad  ia  GaeL 
•mean.  Perhapo  0<UUa  Braceaia  wamj  have  received 
ita  designation  frcnn  the  circamstance  of  a  \  vticoloared 
drcoi  being  worn  by  ita  inhabitanta,  rather  than  from 
that  of  their  wearing  breeehea. 

TASTAVy  adj.    Of  or  belonging  to  lortoi,  S. 

0  !  to  tea  his  tartan  troiue, 

•    Bonnet  bbie,  and  Uigh-hed'd  shoes  1 

MUimm'9  &  &ii^  &  107. 

TARTAN-PURRY,  #.  *•  A  sort  of  pnddin^ 
made  of  red  colewort  chopped  small,  and 
mixed  with  oatmeal;''  61.  Shirr.  Aberd., 
p.  87.     [Tart-and-Pnrrie.] 

1  wonld  have  gi'en  my  half  ymr's.fee. 
Had  Kaggy  then  been  jesting  me. 
And  tartoa^pvrnf,  meiu  and  bree. 

Or  batt'ry  broet. 
Been  kiltiiig  np  her  petticoats 
Abo<m  ner  hose. 

Fcfie^9  DcmixU  D^fO^d^  pi  SS. 
V.  Pvutr. 

The  last  part  of  the  word  ia  evidently  Tent,  p^rrqfe^ 
wmrrtj/e^  jos  sive  eremor  pisorum;  Ft.  jnante^  up, 
jaiea^  La  pmrie  de  pau,  pease  pottage  or  the  liqnor  of 
pease.  Perhapa  the  term  tartan  ia  prefixed,  becanae 
.  Uie  ooleworto  need  are  parti-coloorea.  It  may,  how* 
over,  be  aoftened  from  Teut.  taerte-pammet  teatnm,  q. 
•oop  made  in  an  earthen  pot. 

[Tart'aMd'Pmrriet  pomdge  made  with  the  water  in 
whidi  cabbage  haa  been  bofled,*'  Gl.  Orkn.  and  Shetl.] 

A  literary  friend  has  aaggested,  that  it  may  bo  from 
Tr.  iarte  en  pmrie.  The  French  oae  the  phrase,  tarte  en 
pamme,  to  denote  a  tart  made  with  apples.  But 
whether  the  other  phrase  is  osed  for  one  made  with 
penss  poltage,  I  cannot  say. 

TARTAR,*.    _^^ 

sense  with  tartan 
cloth.' 

**  Item,  a  covering  of  variand  parpir  farfar,  browdin 
[embroidered]  with  thrissiUis  &  a  nnicome."  Inven- 
tories, A.  1488»  p.  11. 

O.  Fr.  tartahrtt  however.  Is  ezpi  Sorto  d*4tofle  de 
Tartaric  ;  Roquefort. 

To  TARTLEaf  one^  v.  n.  I.  To  view  a  per- 
son or  thing  with  hesitation  as  not  recognis- 
ing the  object  with  certainty.  Loth.  Perths. 
•"I  tartled  at  him,**  I  could  not  with 
certainty  recognise  him. 

2.  To  boggle,  as  a  horse  does.  Loth. 


Apparentlv  used  in  the  same 
zrtan,  as   denoting  chequered 


S.  To  hesitate  as  to  a  bargaiiu 

''A  toom  parse  makes  tZtartUmg  merchant  :**  Rwa* 
ny*8  S.  Prov.,  p.  17.    . 

4.  To  hesitate  from  scrupulosity;  denoting 
an  act  of  tlic  mind.  ^ 

Some  grntlcmeB,  that's  apt  to  stsrtle, 
Some  seem  two  MDtenoesi  to  tertZe, — 
Contained  in  this  ancient  deed. 

OMan^Ts  ^msis,  p^  SSw 

Perhaps  the  second  line  was  written.  Seem  «f  two 
aentences,  Ac.  ;  aa  tho  repetition  of  aoaie  mart  tho 


Tkir  Gentlemen  have  weasands  narrow. 
That  makes  them  tartif^  Ainch,  and  tanow. 
A  medicine  1  will  prescrire. 
And  paun  niy  tbrapple  it  shall  thrive. 
Send  them  a  while  to  other  nations, 
l^lience  their  vein:^  may  have  dilatations. 
When  they  return,  theyll  yon  request 
To  havs  the  lavour  of  the  TttL 

AMi,^10i. 

Formed  from  ItaL  tartagi-iare,  to  stutter,  to  stammor« 
used  oldiquoly.  The  term  may  have  been  importe<l  b^ 
•omo  of  onr  early  travellers,  who  had  seen  the  oxhibi- 
tion  of  tho  Ccmmtdie  deiCarte,  so  loug  a  favourite 
with  the  Italians,  erne  of  the  standing  charactera  of 
which  was  named  Tarfa^/Zio,  aa  representing  a  stutterer. 
V.  BaretU*a  Account  of  Italy,  L  172.  176. 

To  Tartle,  V.  a.    To  recomiise,  to  observe ; 
asy  ^^  He  never  tartled  me, '  Roxb. 

Tartle,  «.    The  act  of  hesitation  in  the  re* 
cognition  of  a  person  or  thing,  Loth. 

TARTUFFISH,  adj.  Sour,  sullen,  stubborn, 
Renfrews. 

To  TARVEAL,  v.  a.    1.  To  fatigue,  S.  B. 

The  never  a  rsg  well  be  seeking  o*t ; 

Gin  ye  anes  begin,  ye'll  tarwal't  night  and  day, 

Sae  'tis  vain  ony  mair  to  be  !ti>caking  o*t. 

tSvay,  Host's  HeUnort,  p.  184. 

2.  To  plague,  to  vex ;  GL  Sibb. 

This  seems  merely  a  corr.  of  Fr.  trataill'tr,  to  labour; 
to  vex,  to  trouble;  Ital.  travajliare.  This  Verel. 
deduces  from  Isl.  lhrael'41,  Sw.  traai-Ot  duro  labor* 
•xerceri,  p.  264.  Isl.  taag/eUe,  however,  signifies 
illachrymor,  G.  Andr.  to  lament,  bewail. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  thi^i  ia  ortKiiially  tho  samo 
with  Torfit^  o.  a.,  to  pine  away,  and  thorefuni  that  it 
should  be  traced  to  the  same  source. 

Tarveal,  adj.    Ill-natured,  fretful,  S.B. 

*'The  vile  tarveat  sleeth  o'  a  coachman  began  to 
yark  the  peer  beasts  sae,  that  you  wou*d  hae  heard  the 
aough  o*  ilka  thudd  afore  it  came  down."  Journal 
from  London,  p.  5. 

TARY,  8.    Delay. 

The  thickest  sop  or  rout  of  all  the  prtln, 
Thars  as  maist  tary  wsa,  or  he  wala  ceia. 
This  Lauans  all  to  spariiellit  and  iniiadit. 

Doug.  VirgU,  SSI,  44. 


i&ia 


'*The  cans  of  his  tary  behind."    Aberd.  Rag.  A. 
48.  V.  20. 


Tartsum,  adj.    Slow,  lingering. 

Almvchty  Juno  hauand  reuth  by  this 

Of  hir  lang  sorow.  and  taryaum,  dede,  I  wys, 

Hir  maide  Iris  from  the  heuin  hasi  send 

The  thrawand  Mul  to  loos. 

Doug.  Virga,  124,  32. 
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[TAR Y,  Taryb,  #.  and  v.    V.  under  Tar,  v.] 

To  Tart»  Tarye,  v.  a.     1.  To  distress^  to 
persecute. 

la  Twlybothy  one  il  apyiTta 
«  A  Crjstyii  nun  that  tyme  tarjfit. 

Of  tlut  spyryte  he  wes  then 
Delyreryd  thronch  that  haly  man. 

Wyniown,  t.  IS,  ISll 
S«.-0.  toyy-o,  lacenu«. 

Tart»  Tarye,  #.    Vexation,  trouble. 

For  folye  ii  to  mary, 

Tn  tyme  that  bayth  thair  ntrenth  and  natara  falls. 
And  talc  ane  wyf  to  bring  thameaelf  in  ttuye. 

Maitland  Poewu,  p^  Sll 

S.  To  impede,  to  hold  back,  to  keep  at  bay ; 
[also,  to  bear,  to  endure.] 

*'WhaB  they  law  the  febilnei  of  tharo  cod,  for  one 
iiik«  him  bo  the  heillis,  antl  daddins  his  ndd  to  the 
caleayt  left  Dagoan  without  heid  or  handia,  and  said, 
**¥j  aponn  the,  thow  youns  Sanct  Geile,  thy  father 
wald  have  taryed  four  suche.      Knox's  Hist.,  p.  96. 

TASCAL  MONEY.    The  money  formerly 

SVen  in  the  Highlands  to  those  who  should 
scover  cattle  tliat  had  been  driven  off,  and 
make  known  the  spoilers. 

"Besides  tracking  the  cows, — there  waa  another 
means  whereby  to  recoTer  them  ;  which  wa%  by  send- 
ins  persons  into  the  coantrv  suspected,  and  by  them 
eMing  a  reward,  (which  they  call  Tascal  Mohey)  to 
my  one  who  should  discover  the  cattle,  and  those  who 
■lole  them.*'    Burt's  Letters,  ii.  243. 

Perhi^  from  Gael,  taiieeatl-am,  to  Tiew,  obeerre^ 
leeonnoitre ;  Shaw. 

[ToTASE,  v.a.    V.Tais.] 

To  TASH,  V.  a.  and  n.     1.  To  soil,  to  tarnish^ 
to  injure,  S.    Fr.  tack^er^  id. 

But  now  they're  threadbare  worn, 

They're  toMked  like,  and  sair  torn. 
And  douted  sair  on  ilka  knee. 

RitmnCt  &  Simg$,  L  Sll 

S.  Often  used  to  denote  the  injury  done  to 
character  by  evil-speaking,  S. 

8.  To  upbraid,  S.6. 

4.  To  fatigue ;  as,  to  task  dogs^  to  weary  them 
out  in  hunting,  Roxb. 

To  Tash  aboutj  o.  a.    To  throw  any  thing 
carelessly  about,  so  as  to  injure  it,  Aberd. 

Tash,  Tache,  Tashin,  «.      I.  A  stain,  a 
blemish,  S.     Tache^  Chaucer,  a  blot,  Fr.  id. 

5.  A  stain  in  a  metaph.  sense ;  disgrace,  an 
affront,  S. 

''Mr.  Hog  was  one  from  whom  the  greatest  op- 
pontion  to  Prelacy  was  expected,  and  therefore  a  loM 
must  be  put  on  him  at  this  Synod."    Wodrow,  L  41. 

TASK,  «.    The  angel  or  spirit  of  any  person, 
Ross-shire. 

*'  The  ghosts  of  the  dying,  called  taak*^  are  said  to 
be  heard,  their  cry  being  a  repetition  of  the  moans  of 
Ibe  sick. — The  corps  follow  the  tract  led  by  the  tatk* 


to  the  place  of  interment  ;^  and  the  earlv  or  late  com- 
pletion of  the  prediction  is  made  to  depend  on  tke 
period  of  the  night  at  which  the  tatk  is  heard."  Statist. 
Aoc,  ill  380. 
Q«bL  to«ff,  dead  bodies,  ghosts ;  Shaw. 

• 

TASKE R,  Task AR,  «.  [A  thresher] ;  also, 
a  labourer  who  receives  his  wages  in  kind, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  work  he  per- 
forms, wno  has  a  fee  for  a  certain  task. 
Loth. 

[A.-S.  Thenean,  to  thresh ;  and  ttuker  ia  a  corr.  of 
iarsker  or  ikersker,} 

"  The  touhern  are  those  who  are  employed  in  threah- 
ing  out  the  com ;  and  they  receive  one  boll  of  every 
25,  or  the  twenty-fifth  part  for  their  labour ;  and  thin 
has  been  their  fixed  and  stated  wa^es,  as  far  back  aa 
can  be  remembered."  P.  Whittingham,  EL  Loth. 
SUtist.  Ace.,  iL  353. 

This  word  has  been  long  used  in  our  country. 

"Gif  athcr  of  the  saidis  parties  sail  happin  to  sam- 
mound  ony  sic  peraounis  alfed^it  complices,  and  speci- 
alUe  i»uir  and  miserabill  pursounis,  sic  as  plewmen. 
fischaris,  taskarU,  cottaris,  or  nther  puir  laboraria  of 
the  ground,  and  wiU  not  accuse  thame  thairefter  ;— 
the  partie— sail  refound,  content  and  pay  to  ilk  persoun 
that  beis  clengit,  his  expensis,"  &c.  A.  1535,  Balfour's 
Ptact,  p.  307. 

"He  that  ia  tanker  in  ony  man'a  barn,   ressaving 
.  profit  fra  him  thairfoir,  may  not  be  witness  in  his 
cause."    IbicL  p.  377. 

"The  reaper  orschearer  cutteth  it  doune. — Tlio 
Uuier,  or  the  foot  of  the  ox  treadeth  it  out."  Resson- 
ing  betuix  Crosraguell  and  J.  Knox,  Prol.  ii.  b. 

Andro  Hart,  has  tasker  in  his  edition  of  Bruce^  where 
thrt89cher  occurs  in  the  [Edin.]  MS. 

Then  sonid  he  come  with  his  two  men, 
Before  that  folks  sould  not  him  ken. 
He  sould  a  mantle  hane  old  and  bare. 
And  a  flaile,  as  he  a  ttuker  were. 

Bruee^  pL  99L 

But  he  has  made  nonsense  of  the  passage,  by  read* 
mg  btfore  that  folke,  Ac.  instead  of, 

Bot,  /or  that  men  suld  nocht  him  ken. 
He  sold  a  mantill  haiff,  kc — 

ami  by  putting  a  full  point  after  ken, 

[The  Camb.  MS.  has  taakar  in  this  passage  (Barboar. 
T.  318).    V.  Prof.  Skeat's  Edit.l 
"  Tcuker,  a  thresher.    Norf."    Grose. 

TASKIT,  part.  adj.  Much  fatigued  with 
hard  work»  S.;  [syn.  forjeskit.'] 

Taskit-like,  adu  Having  the  appearance 
of  being  greatly  fatigued,  S.  B. 

Right  baugh,  believe  it  as  ye  will, 
Lenks  Scotland,  taakU4ike,  an*  dull,  kc 

Tarrai'e  Poems,  pi  183. 

TASS,  Tasse,  Tassie,  s.  A  cup  or  goblet. 
V.  Tats. 

TASSEL.     Sair  TasseL    V.  Taissle. 

TASSES,  s.  vL  [An  errat.  for  Tassee^  a 
claspi  a  fibula.] 

Hon  in  the  mantel],  that  sittis  at  thi  mete. 
In  pel  pured  to  pay,  prodly  pight. 
The  tastes  were  of  topas,  that  were  thereto  right. 

Sir  Oawan  and  Sir  OaL,  ii  8. 


TAS 


[616] 


TAT 


fi 


^Capt,"  Pink.  V.  Tads.  [But  this  ia  a  mistake. 
80  who  M  bags  or  pHrtea  which  Dr.  Jamieson  sasgested. 
Tattf  ia  an  atrat.  for  Tassee,  a  clasp,  a  fibula ;  and 
Iba  line  shoold  run  thus ; — 


-     The  tejjM  was  of  topas,  that  ther  to  was  tighto. 
Teal.  iaUe^  a  buckle.    V.  Tees.] 

[To  TASTE,  V.  a.    To  test,  to  try,  Barbour, 
ix.  888.    Mid.  E.  tasten^  tasU,  id.] 

TASTER,  «.     [A  species  of  sea-fowL] 

AtIs  mariBa  Taster  dicta.    Sibb.  Scot.,  p.  22. 
It  ia  uncertain  what  bird  is  meant ;  not  the  Tfit€ 
fluvely,  because  the  author  mentions  this  a  few  linea 


Unto  Wr  hoval,  droppins  through,  the  aow, 
k'  o'  the  blast,  tne  strae  in  taU* 


TASTIE,  adj.  1.  Having  an  agreeable  relish. 
palatable,  S. 

— ^Hsber  lads  gang  out  wi'  lights, 

An'  horrid  liesten, 
Tto  gust  the  gab  of  geotler  wights 

Wi*  toit^  rvisters. 

A.  Scotfs  Poems,  1811,  p.  S. 

2.  Dbplaying  taste;  as  applied  to  dress,  &C.,  S. 

TATCH,  «•  A  fringe;  a  shoulder-knot, 
Ettr.  For.,  Tweedd. ;  Fr.  attache^  "  a  thing 
fastened  on,  or  tyed  unto,  another  tiling ;  ' 
Cotgr. 

To  TATCH,  V.  a.  To  drive  a  nail  so  far  only 
as  to  give  it  a  slight  hold,  Aberd. 

To  Tatch  tn,  V.  a.    To  fix  slightly  by  a  nail,  ib. 

To  Tatch  thegither^  v,  a.  To  join  together  in 
a  slight  manner,  by  tatching  in  a  nail,  as  car- 
penters do,  to  try  their  work,  ibid. 

Tkeaa  are  viewed  as  the  original  and  proper  senses 
of  the  r.  ;  but  it  is  sometimes  used  with  greater  lati- 


PkoK  from  Tache^  the  ancient  form  of  E.  TaeL\  a  nail 
with  a  round  head,  or  Tout  loetof,  id.  clavus  umbellatus. 

TATE,  Tait,  Teat,  Tatte,  #.     A  small 

Ertion  of  any  thing ;  as  a  tale  of  wooy  of 
i;  i.e.,  of  wool,  of  flax,  S. 


-fleas  skip  to  the  tale  of  woo. 


Wbilk  alee  Tod  Lowrie  hsds  without  his  moo. 

Ramsa^s  Poems,  ii  143. 

An*  teat  them  daily,  e'en  and  mom, 
WI*  ieats  o'  hay,  an*  rips  o'  com. 

Burns,  ilL  79. 

It  ia  applied  to  hair,  as  equivalent  to  lock,  S. 

Her  hair  in  tails  hong  down  npon  her  brow. 

Boss's  Mdenors,  p.  28b 

— Anoon  his  chin  feill  chaoos  haris  gray, 
Lian  felterit  talis,  with  biraand  ene  rede. 

Doug.  VirgU,  178,  45. 

It  is  used  by  Skene  as  denoting  a  portion,  or  part 
divided  from  another. 

*'  like  as  ane  forke  hes  twa  graines,  this  precept  hea 
ana  altematine  command  of  twa  partes. — Itaque  hoc 
praeeepltim  est  furcatum, — (|uhilk  is  divided  m  twa 
Coifi  or  parts."    De  Verb.  Sign.  vo.  Furche. 

The  following  is  given  as  a  prognostic  of  approaching 
bad  weather,  according  to  the  hereditary  creed  of  the 
peasantry,  in  Galloway. 


Right  carsfally  collects.— 

Ikwidson's  Seasons,  p.  149L 

HaMonaa  |;ivea  Isl.  taeta  as  simifying.  I.  Lanu^, 
tba  down  which  is  on  herbs ;  and  2.  Minimum  nuid, 
lyan.  with  Dao.  smaU,  a  crumb.  But  Tate,  or  Tail, 
anparisHT  aa  it  denotes  a  small  portion  of  wool,  may 
iMve  hsi  its  origin  from  the  Isl.  v.  tae,  ta,  explicare, 
wittdi  is  used  in  a  sense  nearly  connected  ;  tae-a  uU, 

to  pluck,  draw  oat,  to  tease  wool ; 
*'to   pick    wool."      Thusa    tait    might 


neiasarily  ai||Bify,  a  small  quantity  of  wool  plucked 
nPon  tlw  aaiasail,  or  drawn  out.    A.-S.  /e-0N,as  weU 


.-G.  timk-aH,  trahere,  seems  to  claim  a  common 
with  Use-a,  and  Su.-G.  ti^a,  explicare. 
Hibbu  defiaea  it  "lock  of  hair  or  wool,  commonly 
;*  deriving  it  from  A.-S.  getead,  connexua. 
Bat  the  term  does  not  necessarily  include  this 
_  s  npeara  from  the  use  of  the  epithet  feUerit 
hj  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld.  Su.-G.  taatte,  hodie  sig- 
■ifieat  pwi^  vel  quantum  fuso  simul  imponitur, 
Em  Um-isant,  portio  Lni.  Fenn.  tutti,  Ihrc.  Sw.  totl, 
ioUe,  nuuiipulns  lini  aut  lanae,  ab  IsL  toe,  8w.  to,  tod, 
ianifieiuai,  toosentum ;  Seren.  Thus  it  seems  probable, 
that  this  word  has  had  its  origin  from  the  pastoral  life 
of  our  ancestora ;  when  their  ideas  were  greatly  con- 
to  their  flocks,  and  many  of  their  terms  borrowed 
V.  Fe. 


Tatkloctk,  «.    A  small  lock  of  hair,  wool,  &c, 
matted  together,  Clydes. 

TATH,  Tafth,  Tathixo,  «•    1.  The  dung 
of  Mack  cattle,  S.  taidy  Ang. 


"Then  is  a  tradition  that  a  priest  lived  here,  who 
had  a  ri^t  to  every  seventh  acre  of  Ladif  ron,  and  to 
Iba  tmtkuHf  (doBg  as  left  on  the  ground)  every  seventh 
w^k"    P.  Monimail,  Fife,  SUtisL  Ace,  ii.  204. 

Id.  tad,  duag;  manure;  also  ta^faU,  id.  q.  the 
/faOnf  of  the  teliL 

2.  ''The  luxariant  grass  which  rises  in  tufts 
where  the  dung  of  cattle  has  been  deposited,'* 
GL  Sibb.  A  tuft  of  such  grass  is  called  a 
lotA,  S. ;  [sTD.  gosh^ 


'*A1I  graasaa^  which  are  remarkablv  rank  and 
hunriaat,  are  adled  talk,  by  the  stock  tarmem,  who 
distingaiah  two  kinds  of  it ;  water  talk,  proceeding 
frooa  azoesa  of  moisture,  and  noil  tcUh,  the  produce  of 
dn«*    Basaya  Uighl.  See.,  ui.  468. 

'*^  the  covnties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,"  says 
Jaooh^  *'  the  lords  of  manors  claimed  the  privilege  of 
having  their  tenants'  flocks  of  sheep  brought  at  night 
noa  their  own  demesne  lands,  there  to  m  folded  for 
tfca  imptoveflseBt  of  the  ground :  which  liberty  waa 
caOad  by  the  name  of  Talh.** 

To  thia  aoarce  mast  we  trace  the  A.Bor.  term, 
Tatkf  jifiiii,  ezpl.  by  the  intelligent  Mr.  Brocket, 
** short  grass  that  has  no  seed,  refuse  grass."  It  has 
BO  eonaexion  with  the  phrase  tu/lif  grass.  Grose  haa 
giTcn  Tealketa  signifying  "  the  dung  of  cattle.  North." 

Both  the  V.  and  verbalnoun  occur  in  O.E.  "  Tathun 
londe.  Sterooto.  Stercoriso. —  Talhinge  of  londe. 
Sterooriawio.    Rnderacio."    Prompt.  Par  v. 

IsL  tada  ezprenes  the  very  same  idea :  Focnum, 
laetaninis  benefieio  proveniens ;  G.  Andr.,  p.  234. 

The  tern  talk  had  been  anciently  used  in  some  parts 
of  E.  as  Snflblk,  Norfolk,  Ac.  Dominicum  hoc  pnvi- 
^ginm  /aldam  Uberam  vocant  forenses  :  Tenentium 
aervitntam,  Seelam/aldsLe  i  iteroorationem,  Iceni  Talh, 
Spfhnaw,  vol  Fsdda. 


TAT 


[W] 


TAU 


To  Tatii,  v.  a.  and  n.     1.  To  dung ;  applied 
to  black  cattle  only,  S.  taid^  Ang. 

IiL  fed-io,  stercorare ;  also,  UcUre. 

Mutwell  uses  the  term  with  greater  latitude,  as 
applicable  to  horses. 

— "The  dong  of  horses  is  not  proper  for  sandy 
groandsy  being  too  hot,  as  may  bo  obBcrvetl  from  the 
grounds  they  iathe  upon  in  summer  ;  where  in  place  of 
throwing  up  a  fresh  tender  grass,  as  it  does  on  cla^ 
croands,  it  commonly  bums  up  all  under  and  about  it. ' 
Sel.  Trans.,  p.  123. 

2.  To  manure  a  field  by  laying  cattle  on  it,  S. 

*'It  has— been  in  pasture  these  twelve  years.— It  is 
well  tathed."    Maxw.  ut  «ap.,  p.  28. 

"The  outBeld  was  kept  nve  years  in  natural  grass ; 
and,  after  being  tatheil  bv  the  farmers  cattle,  who  were 
folded  or  penned  in  it,  Juring  the  summer,  it  bore  5 
successive  crops  of  oats."  P.  Keith-HaU,  Aberd. 
Statist  Ace.,  li.  633. 

Tath-Fauld,  Tath-Faud,  b.  A  fold  in 
which  cattle  are  shut  up  during  night,  to 
manure  the  ground  with  their  dung,  S. 

Tathino,  8.  The  act  of  manuring  a  field,  by 
making  the  cattle  lie  on  it^  S. 

"  After  a  /a/Aiii(//b^  allowing  to  lie  upon  the  field  at 
night,  and  after  milking  at  noon,  two  or  three  crops  of 
oats  are  taken.**  P.  Kilchrenan,  Argyles.  Statist. 
Ace,  vi.  268. 

Tatht,  #.  The  same  with  Tatfi,  the  dung 
of  black  cattle. 

*'Th«  saidis  personis  sail  content  &  pay— for  the 
wanting  of  the  taUit  &  f nlye  of  the  said  nolt  &  scheip." 
Ael  Dom.  Cone,  A.  149^  p.  289. 

TATHIL,  9.  A  table,  Fife ;  apparently 
corr.  from  Taffil^  q.  v. 

TATHIS,  B.  pi.    Gawan  and  Gol.,  iii,  21, 

Thai  gird  on  tua  grete  horse,  on  grand  qohil  thai 

grane; 
The  trew  helmys,  and  traist,  in  tathis  thai  ta. 

As  it  corresponds  to  the  following  line, 
Thatr  speris  in  the  feild  SnJUndrx*  gart  ga  ; 
it  may  signify  splinters,  very  small  segments :   Isl. 
taet-at  lacerare,  fo<-r,  toet-r^  shreds,  tatters. 

TATSHIE,  adj.  Dressed  in  a  slovenly  man- 
ner,  Roxb.;  allied  perhaps  to  Isl.  tet-ur^  a 
torn  garment,  lacera  vestis,  and  iaet-a^ 
lacerare;  Haldorson. 

[To  TATTER,  v.  a.    To  tear,  to  rend,  S.] 

Tatter-Wallops,  b.  pi.  Tatters,  rags  in  a 
fluttering  state,  S. 

[To  Tatter-Wallop,  v.  n.  To  hang  in  rags, 
Banffs.] 

Tattrel,  9.    A  rag,  Roxb; 

The  wind  gars  a*  thy  tatirdt  wallop, 
An'  now  an*  then  thou's  ay  to  haulap, 
Wi'  tenty  care. 

A,  SootVt  Poems,  p.  106,  lOd 

A  diminutive  either  from  E.  tatter,  or  from  Isl.  tetr, 
Ooth.  totrar,  id. 


TATTY,  Taty,  Tawty,  Tattit,  Tawted, 
adj.  1.  Matted,  disordered  by  being  twisted, 
or  as  it  were  baked  together ;  a  term  often 
applied  to  the  hair,  when  it  has  been  long 
uncombed,  S. 

"The  hair  of  thaym  is  lane  and  tattle,  nothir  lik« 
the  woll  of  acheip  nor  gait,"  Bellend.  Descr.  Alb.,  c.  13. 

Nae  tawted  tyke,  the'  e'er  sae  duddie, 
B«thewadfttan*t,  asgladtoaeehim. 

Burnt,  iiL  Z. 

This  ilk  Strang  Aventj-ne, 

Walkis  on  fute,  his  body  wyniplit  m 

Ane  felloun  bustuoiw  and  grete  lyoun  skyn, 

TembU  and  much  with  lokkerand  toWybans. 

Doug,  KttyU,  232,3. 

"The  hare  of  his  berde  wca  lang  and  taty,  w*.^  *^* 
ban  of  his  hede  maid  his  face  elrago  and  wiWe. 
Bellend.  T.  Li  v.,  p.  140.     Promissa  borba.  1^. 

It  is  moat  probable  that  the  adj.  should  be  viewed 
as  formed  from  Tate,  Tait,  kc,  used  to  denote  a  lock 
of  hair,  a  small  portion  of  wool,  te.    Isl.  taeta,  lanugo. 

2.  Rough  and  shaggy,  without  conveying Jihe 
idea  of  being  matted ;  as, "  a  tatty  dog,    b- 

Perhaps  rather  alUed  to  Ul.  taaU-a,  to  tease  wooL 
V.  Seren.  vo.  Teaze. 

TAUCH  (gutt.),  «.     A  tei-m  used  to  denote 
the  threads  of  large  ropes,  Clydes. 

U.  taug,  fibra ;  funis ;  Su.-O.  toga,  trahere. 

TAUCH,     Taucht,     Taugh,     Taulch, 
Tawcht,  9.    Tallow,  S. 

— "  Friely  forgives  him— for  the  transporting—fnrth 
of  this  realme,  at  sundry  times,  tallou%  molten  to «c«, 
or  other  forbidden  goods,"  Ac.    Martme  s  Reliq.,  I>. 

Andr.,  p.  95.  . ,    ,    ,      ^    r^u        i^^ 

"  It  is  ordanit  that  na  taufch  be  had  ont  of  the  realme, 
▼nder  the  pane  of  escheit  of  it  to  the  khig.'  Acto  Ja. 
L  1424,  c.  35,  Edit  1666. 

This  is  properly  the  name  given  to  the  article  oy 
tradesmen,  before  it  is  mcltc<L  After  this  operation  it 
receives  the  name  of  tallow,  S.  «»      i    ^- 

"Resolved,  1st,  That  anciently,  when  Taugh,  or 
Rough  Fat.  was  sold  by  Tron  weight,  it  was  then  of 
very  little  value  in  proportion  to  its  worth  now.— AMy» 
That  the  standard  weight  for  scUing  the  carcases  of 
Black  Cattle  and  Sheep  by  is  Dutch ;  and  Taugh  was 
•old  by  Tron  weight,  merely  to  make  allowance  for  the 
garbage  or  refuse,  which  was  unavoidably  nuxed  witu 
It  inslaoghtering  the  cattle  and  sheep."  Edm.  Even. 
Courant,  Oct.  5,  1805.  ,     ^  »  r^  u 

It  is  written  tanch,  in  a  fooUsh  Encotf  of  Dunb. 

Everg.  ii.  60.  st.  25.  ,  ,  t^       .  «   -j 

Be^.  teUgh,  Su.-G.  Germ,  talg,  IsL  Dan.  tolk,  id. 

Tauchey,  adj.    Greasy,  clammy,  S. 
Tauchey-Faced,  adj.  Greasy-faced,  Clydes. 

TAUCHT,  pret.  v.     Gave,  delivered,  com- 
mitted. 

He  taneht  him  siluer  to  dispend. 

And  syne  goiffhim  gud  day. 

And  bad  him  pass  farth  on  nis  way. 

Barinmr,  iL  190,  US. 

Bonnok  on  this  wise,  with  his  wayne, 
Th«  pele  tnk,  and  the  men  has  slayne. 
Syne  taucht  it  till  the  Kins  in  hy, 
That  him  rewardyt  worthely. 

i»uf.,  z.  253,  US. 
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TAUDY»  TowDY, «.  A  term  used  to  denote 
a  child,  Aberd.     Tedie^  Todie^  Ang. 

Hence  taudj^  /See,  Forb.  the  fine  paid  for  having 
a'ebildin  bastardy,  and  foraToidinff  a  public  profesaioa 
of  repentance ;  in  MNne'  pIaoe«  oaUed  the  euttk'itool' 

But  yet  nor  kirk  nor  oonsterle, 
Qno'  they,  eao  ask  the  tatidjf  fee.^ 
For  tarry-bTMfci  shoald  ay  go  free. 
And  he's  the  derk. 

F€fiUif9  Dominie  Jkpos'd^  p.  4S. 

Towdf,  boweYer»  alao  signifiea,  podex ;  as  in  GI. 
Ererg. 

TAUIK,  «•    Conversation,  talk ;  Aberd.  Beg. 

TAULCH.  Tauoh,  #.  Tallow,  S,  V.Tauch. 

[TAULD,  Tald,  pret.    Told,  S.] 

TAUPIE,  Tawpi£,  s.  a  foolish  woman; 
generally  as  implying  the  idea  of  inaction 
and  slovenliness,  S.    Y.  Smeerless. 

**  Pottage,**  qaoth  Hab,  *'  ye  seiiMless  Uttopie  I 
**  Think  ye  tUs  youth's  a  adlly-gawpy  r*— 

JEasuayV  roenu,  ii  525. 

**She  formaHy  rebaked  Eppie  for  an  idle  taupie,  for 
BOtearryingthegentleman's  things  to  his  room.**    St. 

'*It'a  to  be  a  mortification  for  thae  miserable,  nnfor- 
timate  men,  that  are  married  to  taupiett  and  haverels 
that  spend  a'  their  substance  for  them."  Inheritance, 
iii.  29. 

S«.-0.  tapig^  simple,  silly»  foolish.  Germ,  iapp-en^ 
to  fumble,  tappiaeh,  clumsy. 

Perhaps  we  nare  the  woid  in  a  more  primitire  form 
in  Dan.  taabe,  a  fool,  a  sot,  a  tony,  a  simpleton ; 
whence  the  conipound  iaabegaa*,  a  roolish,  silly,  ad- 
dle-headed woman ;  WoUT.  TaeU>elig,  stolidus,  stul- 
tns ;  taaheligen^  incante,  stolide,  stulte ;  taabeUghod, 
ataltitia,  simplicitas ;  Baden. 

The  latter  part  of  Hobhy-i'Mfff  may  claim  the  same 
origin  ;  as  the  word  has  a  similar  signification. 

Taupiet,  part.  adj.   -Foolish,  S. 
Tawpt,  adj.    Foolish  and  slovenly,  S. 

**  *0b  Jean,  Jean,'  said  he,  in  what  was  meant  for  a 
whisper,  *  what  sort  of  a  niger  will  my  Lord  think  me, 
comin'  to  his  table  wi'  mv  tawpy  dochter  in  her  auld 
gown."*    Saxon  and  Gael,  i.  46. 

*'  Foor  senty  BeU  I— I  doubt— she's  our  thin-skinned 
to  thole  fimg  the  needles  and  prins  of  Miss  Mally 
TVimming's  short  temper,  and  what*s  far  waur,  the 
iawpw  taunts  of  her  pndefu'  cnstomers."  The  Entail, 
i  m,  124. 

fTo  TAUTHER,  Tauthereeze,  v.  a.  To 
abuse  by  draggi  nghither  and  thither,  Banffs.] 

[Tauther,  Tautherin,  #.  Abuse,  or  the  act 
of  abusing  as  above,  ibid.] 

TAVART,  «.  A  short  coat,  made  without 
sleeves.    V.  Taijbart. 

TAYERNRY,  «.    Expenses  in  a  tavern. 

"Some  set  caution  to  remove  from  the  town,  after 
they  had  counted  and  reckoned  for  their  tavernry.** 
Spalding,  i.  320. 

To  TAW,  Tawex,  V.  a.  and  w.  1.  To  pull,  to 
lay  hold  of,  to  tumble  about ;  Gl.  Sibb. 
To  spoil  by  frequent  handling,  Berwicks. 


—Ilka  coof  wha  yet  has  tried  it, 

Has  kKM'd  the  knots  that  sicker  tied  it, 

An'  held  it  right  : 
TheyVe  tavfcn't  sae,  till  now  they've  made  it 

An  unco  sight. 

Cocts  SimpU  Strains,  pL  89L 

2.  To  suck  greedily  and  with  continuance; 
as  a  hungry  child  at  the  breast,  Roxb. 

Allied  perhaps  to  IsL  teig-r,  a  draught,  haustus, 
amvstis, — teiff-a,  haurire ;  or  Su.-G.  ioy-<i,  O.  Teut. 
ioghent  to  draw. 

3.  To  make  tough  by  kneading ;  as.  Be  sure 
you  taw  the  leaven  weel ;  also,  to  work  like 
mortar,  either  with  the  hand  or  with  an  in- 
strument, Ang. 

Teut.  Umw-en^  depsere. 

Taw  (pron.  Tvau\o\  Tawan,  e.  1.  Difficulty, 
much  ado,  Aberd. 

2.   Hesitation,  reluctance,  ibid.      To  do  any 

thing  with  a  tawan^  to  do  it  reluctantly,  Ang. 

Hence  the  Prov.  phrase ;  "He  callit  me  sometimes 
Provost^  and  sometimes  mv  Lovd  ;  but  it  was  ay  with 
a  iavoanJ*  Perhaps  alliea  to  the  last  v.  or  Su.-0. 
toQ-a,  tol-a,  togn'O,  Isl.  Uig-ia,  Moes-G.  tiuh-an,  to 
draw ;  if  not  to  Isl.  toi{/^  mora,  ttf-ia,  morari. 

TAWBERN,  Tawburn,  s.  The  tabour  or 
tabret. 

—The  qohissil  rsnderis  soundis  sere. 

With  tympanys,  tawbemist  ye  war  wount  to  here. 

Dmig.  VirgU,  299,  41 
TawbunjfUt  MS. 
V.  Talbrone. 

TA WCIIT.  a.  Tallow.  "  Scheip  tawcht  & 
nolt  tawcht.  Tawcht  candill."  Aberd. 
Reg.,  V.  21.    V.  Tauch. 

TAWEAL,   e.      "Fatigue;    perhaps    from 
travail;**  61.  Shirr.,  also  Gl.  Sibb. 
This  word  is  prob.  an  trniL  for  Tarweal.    V.  Tab- 

YEAL,  V. 

[ToTAWEN.    V-TAW,r.] 

TAWEROIXE,  ».  A  tavern,  Aberd.  Reg., 
A.  1543,  V.  18. 

TAWIE,  adj.  Tame,  tractable ;  *«  that  allows 
itself  peaceably  to  be  handled ;  spoken  of  a 
horse  or  cow  ;"  Gl.  Burns. 

Ye  ne'er  was  donsie, 

But  hamely,  taurie,  quiet,  an'  cannie. 

Bums,  lit  141. 

—  The'  bauld  whan  at  heme, 
He  Iknd,  whan  afiel'  he  was  tawie  an'  tame. 

Pieken's  Poems,  iL  134. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Isl.  taefj-iad,  Su.-O.  taag-as,  trahi, 
iog-a,  trahere,  ducere  ;  q.  allowing  itself  to  be  led ;  or 
teg-ia,  Isl.  teu-a,  allicere,  as  being  easily  enticed  or 
prevailed  with. 

TAWIS,  Tawes,  Taws,  s.  1.  A  whip,  a 
lash.     [7atr,  the  point  of  a  whip,  S.] 

As  sum  tyme  sclentis  the  round  top  of  the  tre, 
Hit  with  the  twynit  qohip  dois  quhirle  we  se, 
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Quhani  chllder  driuls  biasr  at  ihara  pUy 
About  the  clois  and  vode  hallu  al  day  • 
Bche  smytin  with  tha  tawU  dots  nholiiDd, 
And  rynnja  about  about  in  ctrkil  round. 

Dtmg.  YtrgU,  220,  7. 

Radd.  deriTes  it  from  E.  iaw,  A.-S.  tow-iVin,  ooria 
■nbigere,  Belg.  tou^wen.  But  it  is  mora  allied  to  lal. 
taug,  tag,  vimen,  lorum,  joucoa.  It  is  eyidently  a  pi. 
•.  q.  to(/ic.  Taw  is  still  used  in  the  sio|p  for  the  pomt 
of  a  whip. 

2.  The  ferula  used  by  a  schooloiasteri  S.  tawae. 

-  -   Syne  be  content  to  <)uite  the  cause. 
And  in  thy  teeth  bring  me  the  toisief. 
With  becks  my  bidding  to  abide. 

Manigomene,  lVaUim*9  Coll,,  iiL  8. 

"Never  use  the  taw»  when  a  gloom  can  do  the 
tarn  ;**  Ramsay's  S.  Prov.,  p.  57. 

3.  Metaph.  the  instrument  of  correct ion|  of 
whatever  kind,  S. 

—Now  iU  tell'd  him  that  the  latn 
Was  handled  by  revengefu*  Ifadge. 

Rcmttt^M  PoeBis,  iL  179. 

"If  we  shall  confederate  with  these,  and  give  them 
places  of  trust  and  office  with  as,  whom  he  has  so  emi- 
nently appeared  against,  we  cannot  expect  bat  he  will 
whip  OS  with  taw*  of  oar  own  making,  since  we  will 
not  follow  his  method."    Society  Contendinua»  p.  71. 

Ir.  and  Gael.  Iiu,  a  whip^  scoaige,  .ferula ;  but  Uiera 
is  no  similar  word  in  C.  B.  Pen.  taada^  iaasian,  a 
lash  or  thong.    [A.-S.  tawkm^  to  scoaige.] 

To  Taws,  Taz,  v.  a.  "To  whip,  scourge,  be- 
labour;*' 6L  ShiiT.9  S.  B. 

TAWM,  a.  A  fit  of  rage ;  a  cross  or  sullen 
humour,  especially  as  including  the  idea, 
that  one  cannot  be  managed,  when  under 
its  influence^  S. 

Lancash.  **weii€r  tawms,  sick  fits,  water  qualms ;" 
Bobbins. 

Gael,  taam,  a  fit  of  sickness,  madness,  or  passion ; 
taamach,  snbject  to  fits;  A.  Bor.  fo  /airai,  signifies  to 
•woon ;  Grose. 

TAWNEY,  8.  The  vulgar  name  for  a  mul- 
atto, S. ;  obviously  from  the  complexion. 

TAWNLE,  Taanle,  «.  1.  A  large  fire, 
kindled  at  night  about  Midsummer,  especi- 
ally at  the  time  of  Beltein,  S.  O.  synon. 
hleizty  banefire. 

"  The  castom  of  kindling  laige  fires  or  Taanh»,  at 
Midsummer,  was  formerljr  common  in  Scotland,  as  in 
other  countries,  and  to  this  day  is  continued  all  along 
the  strath  of  Clyde.  On  some  nights  a  dosen  or  more 
of  them  majr  be  seen  at  one  view.  They  ara  mostly 
kindled  on  rising  ground,  that  they  may  oe  seen  at  a 
greater  distance."    G1.  Sibb.  vo.  TVuiwIe. 

"An  ancient  practice  still  continues  in  this  pa- 
rish and  neighbourhood,  of  kindling  a  laige  fire,  or 
tawnle  as  it  is  usually  termed,  of  wood,  upon  some 
eminence,  and  making  merry  around  it,  upon  the 
eve  of  the  Weduesdajr  of  Marymass  fair  in  Irvine. 
As  most  fair  davs  in  this  conntry  were  formerly  Popish 
holy  days,  and  their  eves  were  usually  spent  in 
religious  ceremonies  and  diveraions,  it  has  been  sup- 
nosed,  that  tatcnUs  were  first  lighted  up  by  our  catholic 
lathers,  though  some  derive  their  origin  from  the 
druidical  times."  P.  Dundonald,  Avrs.  Statist.  Ace; 
Tii622. 


"To  this  day  tlie  custom  of  making  great  fires, 
TaatUes^  or  ^/«'azeit,  about  the  beginning  of  summer,  or 
Belten  time,  as  it  is  commonly  express^,  is  continued 
all  along  the  strath  of  Clyde.  On  some  nights  a  dorcn 
or  more  of  these  fires  ma^  be  seen  at  one  view.  They 
are  mostly  kindled  on  rising  ground,  that  thcv  may  m 
seen  at  a  greater  distance.  They  are  not,  however^ 
attended  now  with  anv  superstitious  rite  ;  but  only  in 
compliance  with  an  old  custom,  the  original  meaninir 
of  which  is  not  generally  known  by  the  commonality. 
Ura's  Rutherg.,  p.  100,  N. 

2.  Used  to  denote  a  large  fire  in  general, 
Renfr. 

Now  IsKsei  start,  their  fires  to  kinle, 
An*  load  the  chimly  wi'  a  'aw/e 

0*  bleezin  coals  and  cin'ers. 

A.  WiUon't  Poems,  1790,  p.  81. 

Sa.-G.  fatnd-a,  Moes.-G.  (and-ian,  A.-S.  tend-an^ 
tpi-an,  to  kindle;  GaeL  teine,  a  fire.  It  has  been 
conjectured,  that  iaanle  might  be  merely  Beltein 
inverted,  q.  Tein-bef,  Accorcuug  to  the  systt-m  of  the 
Welsh  kingdom  of  Stratcluyd,  we  might  t-upjMae  that 
the  ancient  Britons  had  left  this  word  in  the  Weat  of 
S.  from  C.  B.  laMu^th,  incendium,  a  burning  flame. 
Lhu>d  ;  also,  rogus,  Davies.  Tanial,  to  set  on  fire, 
iauliwytJi,  a  ipxat  blaring  fire :  tan/Zi,  a  fire  glow ;  Owen. 
Ir.  ttintal  signifies  touchwood,  igniarinm.  V.  Bel- 
tein. 

TAWPY,  Tawpa,  s.  a  foolish  woman.  V- 
Taupie* 

TAWRDS,#,    The  ferula,  Aberd. 

This  might  seem  to  be  a  singular  variety  or  corr.  of 
Tawie,  Tatres,  id.  But  most  probably  it  has  a  different 
origin.  ForC.  B,  tar-o^  tar-ittr,  signifies  fcrire,  jpercut- 
ere^  Bozhom ;  to  strike,  to  bit,  tarawd,  impulsion. 

TAWSY,  9.  A  cup  or  bowl.  Siller  tawsy^ 
silver  bowl,  Evergreen,  ii.  20.    V.  Tais. 

[To  TAWT,  Tact,  r.  a.  To  dash  or  drag  to 
the  ground ;  to  abuse  by  dashing  or  drag- 
ging, Banffs.] 

[Tawt,  Taut,  $.  A  sudden  and  heavy  dash; 
also,  abuse  by  dragging  about,  ibid.] 

[Tawtit,  adj.  Dashed  or  dragged  about, 
ibid.] 

TAWTIE,  ae/y.     Shaggj-. 

He  hsd  an  fll-fanr't  tawlit  face. 

Towser,  TannahilV*  Pvems,  p.  124. 
V.  Tatty. 

TAWTIE,  Tatie,  s.  The  vulgar  name  for 
a  potatoe,  S.  ^  Tawties^  potatoes;"  Gl. 
Picken.     ^  Tatee,  a  potatoe ; "  GL  Brockett* 

"I  like  spades  better  ;  they're  handier  for  ony  kind 
o*  work,  hand  awa'  frae  mucking  a  byre  or  boiling 
iaties,"    Redmond,  iL  126. 

Tawtie-Bogle,  «•    A  scare-crow,  S. 

TAXATIVE,  adi.  Ilavinff  the  power  of  de- 
duction from  the  force  of  an  argument,  or 
plea^  as  enfeebling  it. 

**  \Vheie  it  allows  them  to  work  in  such  and  such 
work,  which  fell  not  naturally  and  properly  under  the 
subject-matter  of  their  own  occupation,  the  same  is  so 
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hr  fiom  being  taxaiive,  that  it  is  demonatrative  and  in 
their  laYoan,  and  is  -an  evident  ampliation— of  their 
Ubertya"  fto.    Fount  Deo.  SuppL,  iiu  87. 

TAXATOURi  «•  An  assessor,  one  who  ap- 
portions a  tax  according  to  the  supposed 
ability  of  individuals. 

**  That  ilk  bischop  in  ilk  denry  of  his  diodse  gar  his 
official  and'  his  dene  summonde  all  the  tenandis  and 
frtthaldaris  befor  him,  and  cheiss  iaxcUowris^ "  fte.  ParL 
Ja.  L,  A.  1424^  Acts  Ed.  1814,  p.  6. 

Lb  B.  iaxaiw,  qui  taxam  imponit  pro  unioscnjuaque 
fiMmltate ;  Du  Cange. 

TAXED-WARD,  Taxt-ward,  «.  A  forensic 
term,  denoting  the  wardship  of  a  miuor»  in 
which  a  limited  sam  is  accepted  in  lieu  of 
the  whole  casualties. 


M< 


'The  casualty  of  ward  entitled  the  superior,  dnr* 
ing'  the  heir's  minority,  to  the  whole  profits  of  the 
wiurd-fee  which  formerly  arose  to  the  deceased  vassal, 
either  from  the  natural  product  of  the  ground,  or  from 
the  rent  |>ayable  by  tenants: — But  if  the  ward  was  /ox- 
^  the  minor  retained  the  possession,  and  the  superior 
had  nothing  to  demand  but  the  yearly  taxed  duty." 
Srdc  Inst,  B.  iL  T.  5,  §  5. 

*'  That  part  of  the  lands  holdinc  black  or  simple- 
ward,  ana  part  taxed-iocurd,  the  Lords  put  eighteen 
yean  as  the  value  of  the  simple-ward,  and  twenty  for 
the  taxed,"    Fount  Dec.  Suppl.,  iv.  788. 

"  Taxt'wardt  is  when  the  superior,  instead  of  the 
mails  and  duties  due  to  him  in  ward-holding,  is  content 
to  accept  aUquid  quoi<i,'  or  annual  prestation.'*  Diet 
Fend.  Law. 

TAXT,  «•    A  taX|  an  impost. 

'*To  sett  the  said  taxi  equalie,  ^euery  man  after  hit 
•abstance  k  faculty,**  &c.    Aberd.  Reg.  V.  16. 

The  word  occurs  in  this  odd  form  very  frequently 
in  our  old  acts.  It  appears  as  early  as  the  reign  oi 
James  IV. 

*'That  lettrez  incontinent  be  writtin  to  thaim  to 


raise,  bryng  in,  and  pay  the  said  taxt  to  a  schort  day, 
fte.    Acta  Ja.  IV.,  A.  1489,  Ed.  1814,  p.  218. 

PkobaUy  formed  in  this  manner,  as  an  abbrev.  of 
teflsoZ-iO. 

TAT,  Tab,  #.    A  toe,  S. 


-In  fere 


FoUowit  Elvmus,  qnham  to  held  euer  nere, 
Diores,  qnhldderand  at  his  bak  fnte  hate. 
His  faytj  choppand  on  his  heic  all  the  gate. 

Doug.  VirgU,  188,  27. 

T^taU,  tip-toes.  Ibid.,.  305,  2. 
A.-S.  Id,  Germ,  zehe^  Belg.  teen. 

To  TAT,  V.  a.  Perhaps,  to  lead ;  A.-S.  fe-on, 
ducere. 

*'  April  1683,  at  the  Larci,  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
a  nan  at  his  plough  knocks  down  his  servant  man, 
ia^fing  his  horse.**    Law's  Memorialls,  p.  245. 

[TATNE,  part.  pa.  Taken,  Barbour,  iv.  51. 
V.  Tanb.] 

[To  TATNT,  V.  a.  To  convict  in  course  of 
law.    V.  Taint.] 

[Tatntour,  8.  One  who  brings  legal  evi- 
dence against  another  for  conviction  of 
some  crime.    Y.  under  Taixt.] 

!K>TAZ,v.a.    To  whip,  S.    V.  under  Tawis. 


TAZIE,  s.  A  romping  foolish  girl,  Roxb. 
Hailiekf  synon. 

Had  Capid  ne'er  a  dart  to  spars 

That  day,  on  you! 
Bare,  if  he  did.  ye'el  no  bo  laiy. 
For  poets  are  m  love  right  crasy, 
An'  up  Parnassus,  wi'  a  tazie. 

Yell  leg,  an'  lean. 

A,  ScotCs  Poem,  p.  181 

0sn.  taoife,  a  woman ;  taoiS'tt  to  play  the  fooL 

[TCHEIR,  TcHYRE,  s.  A  chair,  Lyndsay, 
Thrie  Estatis,  1. 1959.] 

TCHICK,  intetj,  1.  A  sound  produced  by 
the  pressure  of  the  tongue  on  the  roof  of 
the  mouth,  used  for  quickening  a  dull 
horse,  S. 

2.  An  expression  of  surprise  or  of  contempt,  S. 

— "Summing  up  the  whole  with  a  provoking  wink, 
and  such  an  intenectional  tchicL  as  men  quicken  a 
dull  horse  with,  Petit-Andre  drew  off  to  the  other 
side  of  the  path,  and  left  the  youth  to  digest  the  taunts 
he  had  treated  him  with,  as  his  proud  i^tch  stomach 
best  might."    Q.  Durward,  ii.  92. 

[To  TE,  V.  a.  To  tie,  Barbour,  xy.  282. 
A.-S.  tigan,  tigian.'] 

TEA6IE,  8.  A  name  given  to  a  cow. 
V.  Taioie. 

TEAK,«.    An  otter,  ShetL 

IsL  Su.-G.  iik,  canieula.  The  name  of  a  small  dog 
may  have  been  transferred  to  this  animal  which  so 
nearly  resembles  it. 

TEA-KITCIIEN,  #.    A  tea-urn  or  vase,  S. 

V.  KlTCHEX. 

To  TEAL,  Till,  r.  a.  To  entice,  to  wheedle, 
to  inveigle  by  flattery;  generally,  to  tealon^ 
or  to  teal  up,  Ang. 

With  Penny  may  men  wemen  till. 
Be  thai  neuer  so  strange  of  will. 

So  oft  may  it  be  wne  : 
Lang  with  him  will  thai  nognt  chide. 

Sir  Penny,  Chron.  &  P,,l  140,  st.  5. 

It  also  occurs  in  the  Old  Legend  of  King  Estmere. 

Nowe  stay  thy  harpe,  thou  proud  harper, 

Nowe  stay  thy  harpe,  I  sav  ; 
.For  an  thou  playest  as  thou  beginnest, 

Thoult  till  my  bride  away. 

Pere\f9  RdiquiM,  L  69. 

Su.-G.  tael^a,  pellicere,  decipere ;  Isl.  tael-a,  de« 
dpere,  circumTenire,  synon.  with  Sw.  beswil-a,  Verel. 
flence  taeld-ur,  deceptus,  circumventus.  Mioh  taeldr 
oe  suikinn,  id. 

Ttdle,  to  allure,  used  by  Chaucer,  is  radically  the 
same. 

With  empty  hand,  men  may  aa  haakes  tulU, 

JUves  T.  T.  4182. 

It  also  occurs  in  the  form  of  Tale. 

No  goblin,  woodgod.  Fairy,  Elfe,  or  Fiend, 
BatTre  or  other  power  that  hannts  the  groves, 
Shall  hart  my  bouy,  or  by  vain  illusion 
Draw  me  to  wander  after  iillo  fires. 
Or  voices  calling  me  in  dead  of  night. 

To  make  me  follow  and  so  tole  me  on 
Throogh  mire  and  standing  pools  to  find  my  ruin. 

Beaumoni'M  FaiU^xd  Shepkerdeu,  p.  79SL 
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It  aeems  to  bo  the  lame  word  which  B.  Branne  imm 
fai  a  neat  sense,  p.  128. 

la  ftlle  manere  cause  he  sought  the  riffht  in  skille, 
To  gUe  no  to  frauds  wild  he  nsuer  tille. 

Juoins  views  this  as  allied  to  A.-S.  betUldcn,  ased  hj 
King  Alfred,  in  rendering  the  phrase,  introdnctns  est» 
Bed.  iv.  26.  Add.  Jan.  Etym.  But  this  etymon  is 
donbifoL 

Teal,  Teil,  b,  **A  busy-body;  a  mean 
fellow  ;••  Gl.  Tarr.,  Buchan. 

-  An*  honest  heart  an*  conscience  leal 
Will  langer  sUn'  the  test« 
Than  onv  peerish  near-p;aan  teal 
Wi'  a>  his  gimers  grist 

ramu*«  PoemM,  p.  85. 

As  denotinff  a  busy-body,  it  seems  connected  with 
fti.-G.  to/fU  dolus ;  Isl.  taalj  dolus  mains,  item  fa- 
eaa,  res  fncata ;  Germ.  teU^  fraus,  fallacia,  teil-en,  fal- 
Ism    We  may  add  C.B.  ticifll,  dolus,  fraus ;  Bozhom. 

Tealer,  «•  Or,  a  iealer  on^  one  who  entices, 
Ang.  • 

[Tealy,  Teelib,  adj.  Encouraging,  enticing, 
Shetl.] 

♦  To  TEAR,  V.  n.  To  labour  stoutly,  to  work 
forriblv,  Aberd. 

Tearix*,  part,  adj.  Active,  energetic;  as, 
**  a  UarifC  worker,**  a  **  tearin*  throwgam 
fallow,**  Roxb. 

This  may  be  merely  an  obli^ne  application  of  the 
E..T.  io  Tear,  as  denoting  activity  approaching  to  tio- 
fcnoe.  Bat  perhaps  it  is  allied  to  Teut.  iier-en,  ta- 
Hialtaari,  perturbure.  G.  Andr.,  however,  expl.  IsL 
eg  terre,  ezcerto. 

TEASICK,  <•  A  consumption,  Montgomerie, 
y.  Fetk.    E.  Phthysickj  id.     Or.  ^c^u. 

TEAZ,  9.    The  prcijp  on  which  a  golf-ball  is 

; laced  when  first  struck  off;  synon.   Tee. 
leaz  is  most  probably  S.  B.,  perhaps  ori- 
ginally the  plural  of  Tee. 

"Bacalas,  Pila  clavaria,  a  goalfe-ball. — Statamcn. 
the  Teas."    Wedderb.  Vocab.,  p.  37,  38. 

To  Teaz,  t;.  a.    To  prop  a  golf-ball. 

*'Statamina  pilam  arena,  Teaz  your  ball  on  the 
tand."    Ibid. 

In  this  carious  Vocabulary,  which  contains  many 
antiquated  words,  are  some  others  scarcely  to  be  met 
with  elsewhere,  under  the  same  article,  iBacubtt^)  as 
ai^icable  to  this  game  :  Ooat,  fovea ;  Ooated,  imraissa 
in  foveam ;  Buneard-dub,  baculus  ferreus ;  Wippen, 
hacoli  filam. 

To  TEAZLE,  v.  a.    To  teaze,  to  vex,  Loth. 

TEAZLE,  a.    A  severe  brush.    V.  Taissle. 

TEBBITS,  8.  pL    Sensation.    V.  Tabbets. 

TECET,  9.  A  ticket.  «*To  siibscrif  a  tecet;'* 
Aberd.  Reg. 

TECHEMENT, «.     Instruction. 

— '*Be  the  mercyfull  providence  o£  the  Almychtie, 
— thair  wes  sumtyme  sunmittit  to  my  Ifchemmt  (albeit 
my  eraditioon  wes  small)  humane  childer  of  happy 
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ingynis,  roair  able  to  leir  than  I  wes  of  to  teche." 
Nmian  Winyet*s  Third  Tractat,  Keith's  Hist.  App.,  p. 
213,  214. 

TEDD,  adj.     Ravelled,  entangled,  S.  B. 

Sa.-Q.  iudd'O,  intricare. 

TEDDER,  Tether,  «.  A  rope  with  which  a 
horse  is  tied  at.  pasture,  E. 

I  mention  this  R.  word  merely  in  reference  to  a  com- 
mon S.  Pror.  '*  He  wants  only  a  hair  to  make  a  Iftlder 
o' ;"  applied  with  respect  to  those  who  seek  for  some 

ound  of  complaint  or  accusation,  and  fix  on  any  thing 

ftwever  trivisJ. 

"Since  that  national  defection  of  taking  that  bundle 
of  unhappy  oaths, — the  swearers  have  Mmjht  but  a  hair 
to  male  a  tether  of,  against  that  small  handful  of  non- 
swearers."    Walker's  Remark.  Passjices,  p.  65. 

Johns,  mentions  Dutch  [properly  Fris.]  tud:ler,  lal. 
tutdi,  id.  The  latter  is  probably  an  error  of  the  pretm 
for  tiudr.  In  $u.-G.  it  is  tiudcr.  Lye  gives  Ir.  t^ad,  a 
rope,  as  the  origin  ;  Ihre  adds  C.  B.  tklaw,  dida,  to 
Und,  whence,  he  says,  E.  tie,  Sorcnius  refers  alM>  to 
Sw.  iaai,  funiculus.  It  is  obvious,  that  here  the  tadi- 
eal  idea  is  that  of  tying  or  binding. 

As  we  call  the  stake  to  which  the  rope  is  tied,  the 
tether-Male,  this  exactly  corre8|K>nds  to  Su.-G.  tituler* 
MaJhe,  pains,  cui  vinculum  annectitur,  Ihre. 

To  Tedder,  Tether,  v.  a.  1.  To  bind  by  a 
stake  at  pasture,  S.  I  have  not  met  with 
anj  example  of  the  use  of  the  t;.  ia  E. 

Isl.  tiodr-a,  Su.-G.  tiudr-a,  pecus  hoc  modo  alligare. 

2.  To  be  entangled  in  an  argument. 

"Heir  Johne  Knox,  be  his  awin  sentence  agaaia 
nthoris,  is  fast  tedderit  in  the  gim."  N.  Winyet'a 
Qaestionis,  Keith's  Hist.  App.,  p.  238. 

TEDISUM,  adj.  Tedious,  S.  B.  TiiAoin^ 
Boxb. 

**'It  was  an  nnco  pleasant  show/  said  the  good 
natured  Mrs.  Blower,  *only  it  was  a  pity  it  wras  see 
tedioMSome.***    St  Ronan,  i.  238. 

A  corr.  from  R  Tedious,  but  allied  to  Teut.  tijd,  A.-S. 
tid,  tempns,  and  the  affix  sum,  as  applicable  to  what 
requires  time, 

TEE,  s.  1.  A  mark  set  up  in  playing  at 
coits,  pennyetane^  &c.|  S.  B. 

IsL  ti-a,  demoostrare,  q.  as  pointing  out  the  place ; 
Teut.  t^jgh-en,  indicare. 

2.  The  nodule  of  earth,  from  which  a  ball  is 
struck  off  at  the  hole ;  a  term  in  golfing,  S. 

Driving  their  haws  frae  whins  or  tee. 
There's  no  nae  gowfer  to  be  seen. 

Ramsay*9  Poems,  ii  205. 

V.  GoFF,  a  Poem,  p.  32. 

3.  The  mark  made  in  the  ice,  in  the  amuse- 
ment of  curling^  towards  which  the  stones 
are  pushed,  S.  Syn.  Cock^  q.  v.  This  is 
generally  a  cross  surrounded  by  a  circle. 

Clim  o'  the  Cleugh  on  seeing  thst, 

Sten'd  forth  sn'  frae  his  knee 
A  slow  shot  drew,  wi'  muckle  care, 

Which  settled  on  the  tet. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  1€7. 
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4.  To  a  fM»  to  a  tittle,  exactl/i  S. 

Winbm  M'Nish,  a  tavlor  slee— 
Vook  but  te  vizsr  wi' iiU  eie ; 

Tbe  bullet  flies 
CktB  tfcio*  Ui«  target  to  a  fee. 

And  wou  the  priie. 

Magne'g'SiUer  Oun,  pu  52. 

II  we  wiidcntaiid  it  as  given  above»  it  aeema  to  claim 
— meyjon  with  S.  Tee^  ft  mark.  Thus,  to  a  tee,  would 
«Slufy,  *'naeliing  the  mark."  V.  Tbb,  Diet.  This  ia 
the aaaae  with  A..Sor.  Tiv-a^Tee,  " jnat  the  thing."GL 
SkodceU  j  lor  he  expi  tiv  aa  aigniiying  to.      V.  ftlao 


Im  Lelh.  H  ■  alao  called  the  Tozee.  This  ia  moat 
pralMihlj  from  Teat.  toe-Me-n,  prospioere,  capeasere 
Mvm^  q.  the  object  which  the  player  ateadily 
in  hie  eye,  the  mark.  Hence  ioe-skht,  observation 
liio.  The  Belg.  orthography  retaina  a  atill  nearer 
ihlftBoe  p  toe-zie-%  to  nave  regard  to»  to  take  heed. 
This  mav  be  viewed  as  confirming  what  has  formerly 
been  aaid.  as  to  the  probability  of  our  having  borrowed 
thia  SBBM  from  the  Low  Countries.     V.  Curuko  and 


To  Tee,  v.  a,  [To  set  or  place  in  position.! 
To  tee  a  ball^  to  raise  it  a  little  on  a  nodule  of 
earth,  at  the  same  time  giving  it  the  proper 
direction,  S. 

"Thftt'a  a  Ut^d  be* ;"  Ramsay's  S.  Prov.  p.  ^. 

"'AH  that  ia  managed  for  ye  like  a  tee*a  bafl^  (my 
futher  aooiettmce  draws  his  similies  from  his  own 
ianNiiite  game  of  gqltr    Bedgauntlet,  L  302. 

[TEEi^ «.  PL  tees^  teis^  iron  holdfasts,  in  shape 
Kke  the  letter  T,  suspended  from  a  horse's 
cdlar  for  attachment  to  the  shafts  of  a 
Tehide,  or  for  connecting  the  bit  and  bridle; 
also^  the  ropes  by  which  a  sailyard  is  sus- 
pendedy  61.  Accts.  L.  H.  Treas.,  L  Dick- 

SOD.] 

[T£E,«.    The  thigh,  Shetl.] 

TEE,  advm    Too^  also.     Aberd^  Cumb. 

[Tee-kame,  8.  A  name  added  to  a  person's 
anrname,  Banffs.] 

To  TEEDLE,  v.  n.    To  sing  without  words, 

to  hum  a  tune,  Gall. 

**  TeedKmg,  singing  a  tano  without  accompanying  it 
with  the  words ;"  Gall.  Enc,  p.  444. 

Te*!i  BO  be  bidden  work  a  ton. 
At  ony  time  to  spin,  Matam. 
Bat  rock  your  weeane  in  a  scail 
-    And  ieedle  Heelan  sine,  Matam. 

Old  EdiL  qfHad  awafnu  me  Donald. 

Thia  nay  have  been  originally  the  same  with  E. 
Tweedie,  to  handle  lishtly,  applied  to  fiddlinji:.  It  is 
«nly  ft  variety  of  Deeaie,  q.  v. 

TKEDYjodj,  Peevish,  cross-humoured,  Berw. 

IsH  Uiidtr,  signifies  torvus  et  mioax  ;  G.  Andr.  But 
peihape  the  S.  term  is  formed  from  Tid,  aa  denoting  a 
goat  A  peasioii  or  ill  humour. 

[TEELIE,  adj.    Enticing.    V.  under  Teal.] 

To  TEEM,  V.  a.  and  n.  1.  To  pour  out,  S.  B., 
Ayrs. 

— Flowers  in  pleoty  crown*d  ilk  burn  that  Uems 
Its  siDer  dribble  wimplin*  thro*  the  fields. 

I'iehen'e  Poeuu,  iiL  67. 


2.  To  rain  heavilyy  Dumf  r. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however/  that  in  Ettr.  For. 
and  Tweedd.  Teem  and  rume  are  used  in  different 
senses.  To  Teem  signifies  to  pour,  to  pour  out ;  to 
Toom^  or'  Tume^  to  empty.  Teem  is  used  in  Annan- 
dale,  as  signifying!  to  empty  by  pouring.  There, 
** teeming  and  raining"  ia  a  common  expreasion.  In 
the  aame  manner  Tfem  and  Town  or  Tuam,  are  distin- 
guished. A.  Bor.  Teem,  to  pour  out  of  one  vessel  into 
another  ;  as,  **  Teem  out  the  tea,  hinny."  Team  de- 
notes what  is  empty,  as,  '*a  toam  purse," — "ft  tuam 
cart  ;'*  GL  Brockett. 

[3.  To  teem  on^  to  do  any  thing  with  great 
energy ;  also  to  beat  severely,  Banfifs.J 

[TeeMi  «.  1.  A  heavy  or  long  continued 
fall  of  rain,  Clydes. 

2.  A  teem  on,  a  severe  beatingi  Bauffs.] 

TEEMS,  8.  A  fine  sieve,  used  for  sifting  or 
dressing  flour  for  pastry,  &c.,  Roxb. 

"  Temte,  a  small  sieve ;  from  the  French  tamite, 
Ital.  tamUo.  Whence  comes  the  word  tamUe-hread ; 
Le.,  bread,  the  meal  of  which  has  been  made  fine  by 
Cnnjiii^  or  sifting  out  the  bran.  North.*'  Grose. 
'  Fr.  tomtse  denotes  a  scarce,  bolter,  or  strainer ;  fo- 
fNM^,  searced  or  boulted.  Teut.  tem$,  temat,  cribrum, 
L.B.  tamig-imm  ;  Mod.  Sax.  teemits.  Menage  deduces 
the  Fr.  word  from  Arm.  tamdee,  id. 

[TEEN,  8,  A  tune  ;  so  pron.  in  Aberd. 
BanfFs.,  &c.] 

TEEN.    Used  as  if  it  signified  evening,  S. 

Wow,  Jamie !  man,  bat  I'd  be  keen 
Wi'  canty  lads  like  you.  a  wheen, 
To  spen*  a  winter  Fursday  teen. 

PteJcen*t  Poenu,  178S,  pL  98. 

This,  however,  cannot  be  properly  viewed  as  a  word. 
For  it  ia  merely  the  abbreviation  of  at  eVn,  i.e.,  '*  in 
the  evening. "  Thua  Funday  teen  ia  merely  '  *  Thursday 
aievenJ* 

The  'teen.    This  evening,  S. 

— "  But  thinks  I,  chaps,  ye*re  aff  your  eggs  for  ance, 

f'f  ye  ettle  to  come  on  us  (he  *teen  at  unawares. "    Saint 
atrick,  i.  168. 

ToTEEN,  t?.  a.    To  provoke.    V.  Teyne. 

TEENGE,  8,  A  colic  in  horses,  S.  perhaps 
corr.  from  E.  twinge. 

TEEP,  8.    A  ram;  the  northern  pron.  of  Tup. 

TEEPIT,  part.  pa.  Stinted  in  allowances, 
Lanarks. ;  evidently  the  same  with  Tatpit. 
V.Tape. 

TEEPLE,  8.    A  slight  touch  or  stroke,  Aberd. 

To  Teeple,  v.  a.      To  touch,  or  to   strike 

lightly,  ib. 

This  may  be  a  dimin.  from  the  E.  v.  to  Tip,  id. 
Seren.  and  VVide^;.  give  Sw.  tipp-a  as  used  in  the  same 
sense,  leviter  tangere ;  "  to  tap^  to  tip,"  to  strike 
gently,  to  touch  lightly. 

TEERIBUS  AND  TEERIODIN.  The  war- 
ciy  of  the  town  of  Hawick.  This,  according 
to  tradition,  was  that  of  the  band  which 
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went  from  Hawick  to  the  battle  of  Flodden; 
and  it  is  still  shouted  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  borough,  when  they  annually  ride  the 
marches^ 

This  phnwe  ia  of  high  antiqaitr.  Prob.,  it 
has  been  retained  from  the  ace  of  the  Saxons, 
or  borrowed  from  the  Danes  of  the  neiehbonring 
districts  of  Northumberland,  who  have  mt  many 
words  on  the  border.  A.-S.  Tjpr,  Isl.  and  Dan.  Tir, 
denotes  one  of  the  deities  of  the  Goths ;  according  to 
soma,  the  son  of  Odm.  The  first  word  might  make 
tolerably  good  A.-S.  ;  Ttfr  haebbe  vt,  **May  Tyr  have 
OS  in  his  keepinff  t"  The  other  seems  to  conjoin  the 
names  of  Tyr  and  Odin^  as  supplicating  their  conjunct 
aid. 

TEES,  <.;>/.    [Fastenings,  buckles.  Y.Tee.] 

The  Ue»  of  the  sadle  down  ^eed. 
Or  else  he  had  bom  down  hu  steed. 

Sir  Effeir,  p.  4d. 

It  seems  nncertain,  whether  this  be  the  same  with 
teU,  DovM,  strings,  cords ;  or  allied  to  Teut.  latse,  a 
baekle.    The  former  is  more  probable. 

TEES.  This  is  mentioned  among  a  list  of 
articles  used  in  incantation. 

^Palme  crocis,  and  knottis  of  strease. 
The  paring  of  a  preistis  aiild  lees. 
Legend Bp,  Si,  Androis,  Poems  \^th  Cent,  p.  SI 8. 

Peihaps  for  taett  toes,  ie.,  the  naiU  or  corns  on  his 
toes.;  as  Mrease  for  $traes,  straws. 

TEESIE,  «.    A  gust  of  passion,  Fife. 

[TEESIT,  8.  Tlie  line  first  shot  from  a 
herring  boat ;  also,  the  man  whose  line  is 
first  shot,  Banffs.] 

[TEET,  a.  The  smallest  sound  or  word, 
ibid.] 

To  TEET,  V.  n.  To  peer,  to  peep  out.  V. 
Tetb. 

TebTi  «.     A  stolen  glance,  S. ;  Keek  synon. 

"I  saw  Eppie  stealin'  a  leei  at  him,  an'  tryin'  to  hod 
the  blink  that  bruindit  in  her  e'e.*'    Campbell,  L  331. 

Tebt-bo,  $•  Bo-peep,  S.  61.  Shirr,  synon. 
Ketk-bo,    y.  under  Tete. 


♦  TEETH,  $.    The  fragment  of  a  rainbow  ap- 

Bsaring  on  the  horizon ;  when  seen  in  the 
orth  or  East,  viewed  as  indicating  bad 


weather,  Banffs.,  Aberd. 

This  is  abo  denominated  an  angry  ttetK 
It  is  supposed  that  this  is  merely  £.  tooth  provincially 
pronounced.  Isl.  Ut-r,  however,  denotes  any  thing 
rery  small,  a  remnant,  that  which  is  rent ;  and  taet-a 
signifies  dilanire,  lacerare.  It  trkj  be  added,  that  be- 
cause of  its  broken  appearance  it  is  elsewhere  called  a 
Stump, 

To  Teeth,  Teethe,  v.  a.  and  n.  [1.  To 
face,  to  venture,  S. ;  to  teeth  out,  to  venture 
out  of  doors,  Banffs.] 

2.  To  teeth  with  limejXo  build  a  wall,  cither  dry 
or  with  clay  in  the  inside,  using  a  little  lime 
between  the  layers  of  stones  towards  tlic 
outside,  S.  q.  to  indent. 


"The  fences  are  partly  stone  walls  teethed  with  lime, 
partly  ditches  witn  thorn  hedges  on  the  top."  P. 
Caniock,  Fife,  Statist.  Ace,  xi.  482. 

3*  To  teethe  upon^  to  make  an  impression 
upon,  Aberd. ;  most  probably  from  the  use 
of  the  teeth  in  fastening  on  food. 

[Teethin'-Bannock,  «.  An  oatmeal  cake 
specially  made  for  a  child  beginning  to 
teeth,  Banffs.j 

Teeth  RIFE,    adj.       Palatable,'  Teviotdale. 

Moufrachty  synon.  Angus  ;  TooOieomej  E. 

Compounded  like  S.  Salerife,  Waukrlfe,  &c.,  but 
rather  improperly,  because  rife  denotes  frequency  or 
abundance^  A.-S.  ryf,  frequens. 

Teethy,  Teethie,  adj.  Crabbed,  ill-natured, 

S.  A.  Bor.     A  teethy  answer^  a  tart  reply. 

The  term  convevs  the  same  idea  as  when  it  is  said 
that  a  man  shews  his  teeth, 

TEETICK,  e.    The  Tit-lark,  Shetl. 

••  Alanda  Pratensis,  (Lin.  syst)  Teetiek,  Titlark.— 
This  bird  builds  its  nest  in  holes  and  shelves  of  rocks.* 
Edmonstone's  Zetl.,  ii.  236. 

Teut.  niite  and  tijtlen  denote  any  small  bird ;  Isl. 
fita,  fringifla  montana. 

TEETLE,  s.  The  old  mode  of  pronouncing 
the  E.  word  Title^  S.,  i.e.,  right. 

"I  hae  brought  the  teetlee  o'  the  property  in  my 
pouch."    The  EnUil,  1.  145. 

[TEEVERIE,*.    Theft,  Shetl.] 
TEEVOO,  8.    A  male  flirt.  Gall.  Enc. 
TEEWHOAP,  8.    The  Lapwing,  Orkn. 

"The  Teewhoap,  {trinffa  vanellust  Lin.  Syst.)  which, 
from  the  sound  it  utters,  has  the  name  of  the  tetwhoap 
here,  comes  early  in  the  spring."  Rarry's  Orkney,  p. 
907.    V.  Feeweip  and  Tuquheit. 

TEHEE,  8.    A  loud  laugh.    He  got  up  \eiih 

a  tehee^  S. 

It  is  frequently  used  as  an  interj.,  eipressive  of  loud 
laughter. 

Te  kee,  quoth  Jennie,  teet,  I  see  yon. 

Watmm'sColLtUlir. 

Tarn  got  the  wyte,  and  I  g«e  the  tehee. 

Ho$e*9  Uelenore,  p.  (Mb 

Either  from  tha  sound  ;  or  allied  to  Su.-0.  Ai-a,  In- 
dere,  IsL  riders 

Ti'he  is  used  as  a  v.  in  O.  E. 

"And  the  wenches  they  do  see  geere  and  ti-he  at 
him — well,  should  they  doe  so  much  to  me,  lid  for* 
sweare  them  all."    Ben  Jonson's  Works,  i.  13. 

To  Tehee,  v.  ii.    To  laugh  in  a  suppressed 

way,  Ayrs.     Syuoii.  to  Tigher, 

"The  goaf  was  tee-heeing,  the  fool  was  at  his  mcr^ 
riment;"  Gall.  Enc. 

The  mingled  scene  was  weel  worth  teeing ; 
Big  banefires  here— there,  boys  te-heeing. 

Mavne*9  SUler  Oun,  p.  96. 

"Tee.Aeem^--Giggling,"Gl.  ibid. 
Tehee,  as  a  t.,  is  used  in  like  manner  to  denote  a 
suppressed  laugh,  Ayrs. 
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[TEICIIEOUR,  8.  A  teacher,  instructor, 
Lyndsay.    Tlirie  Estaitis,  L  3889.] 

Teichembnt,  8.  Instmctioii,  Aberd.  Reg. 
Y.Techement.  - 

To  TEICHEK,  Ticher,  (mtt.)  1.  To  distil 
almost  imperceptibly.  When  the  skin  is 
slightly  cut,  it  is  said  to  teicher  and  bluid^ 
when  the  quantity  of  blood  effused  is  scarcely 
suflScient  to  form  a  drop,  South  of  S. 

S.  Used  to  express  the  appearance  of  a  fretted 
sore,  Roxb. 

O.T.  tijgh'tn,  indicare. — Hcnee^ 

TeicheR)  8,    A  very  small  drop. 


At  everjr  psrlis  pojmt  and  eornes  eroppia 

" "     "  ill  droppis. 
And  on  the  halMom  herHb,  dene  but  weuis, 


The  teieh/tris  etude,  m  lemaiid  beriall  dit>i 


lika  erietall  knoppis  or  small  siluer  bedis. 

Dtmff.  rirffU,  ProL  449,  30. 

"Drops  of  dew,  f.  a  Fr.  tacker,  to  spot ;  tacheture,  a 
•pot^  speckle  or  mark."    Rodd. 

It  seems  rather  to  ai^ify  dots,  small  spots;  in 
which  sense  S.  tkktr  is  still  used,  a  dimin.  from  Tiek, 
id.  q.  T. 

TEIDSOME,  adj.    Tedious.    V.  Tedisum. 
TEIOHT,;>aW./Ki.    Fatigued,  Lanarks. 

IsL  Ify-ta,  signifies  distendere ;  ai  tegia  raeduna,  to 
lengthen  or  draw  oat  a  diaeonrse  so  as  to  make  it 


TEIL,  «.    A  busy-body,  a  mean  fellow,  S.  B. 

Evidently  from  the  same  aooice  with  TttU^  Till,  to 
wheedle.    V.  Tkal,  «. 

To  TEIL,  V.  a.    To  cultivate  the  soil,  S.,  to 
till,  E. 

'*  We — be  the  tennor  hereof  grantis  and  gevis  license 
to  thame  and  thair  saccessors  to  ryfe  ont  breke  and 
frti  yeirlie  ane  thousand  acres  cvf  thair  common  landia 
of  oarsaid  bnt^gh."  Chart.  Ja.  V.  to  the  Burgh  of 
Selkirk,  ap.  Minstrelsv  Border,  i.  264. 

As  Mr.  Tooko  has  derived  Uie  E.  v.  from  A.-S.  tiU 
inn,  to  raise,  to  lift  np ;  observing,  that  *'  to  ^7/  the 
iponnd  is,  to  raise  it,  to  tarn  it  np,**  (Divers.  Purley, 
IL  09.)  one  might  snppose  that  this  derivation  wen 
greatly  confirmed  by  the  synon.  expresiiions,  ry/e  out 
and  hreke,  hero  used.  Bat  onfortunately,  thero  is  no 
evidence  that  the  A.*S.  v.  was  ever  used  in  this  sense. 
It  signifies  to  preparo,  to  procaro ;  to  labour,  to  cul- 
tivate ;  to  toil ;  to  compute,  to  assign.  V.  Lye  and 
Somner.  Inl.  till-a  indeed  signifies  to  lift  up  ;  attoU- 
ere,  leviter,  ^gian.  But  I  do  not  find  that  it  is  ever 
vsed  to  denote  the  cultivation  of  the  soiL  Nor  docs 
Teat,  till-tn,  toUere,  admit  of  this  sense. 

TEINI>,  Teynd,  Tend,  #•    1.  Tithe,  S.;  pi. 
Umdi8» 

«— '*That  the  ministeris  and  reidaris  aucht  and  suld 
pay  no  teynd  for  thair  gleibis  snd  kirklandis,"  Ac. 
Acts  Ja.  VL,  1621,  Ed.  1814,  p.  612. 

**  That  na  man  let  thaim  to  sett  thair  landis,  and 
temdit,  vnder  the  pane  that  may  follow  be  spiritual 
law  or  temporall.'*    AcU  Ja.  1. 1424,  c  1,  Edit.  1566. 

Frs  the  Kyrk  the  tendit  then 

He  reft  wyth  mycht,  and  gawe  his  men. 

Wyniowti,  iv.  1  17. 


Moe8.-Q.  iaihund,-  the  tenth  part,  (whence  iaihuu' 
domdai,  tithes),  Su.-G.  iiende,  anc.  tiund,  Bclg.  teind, 
id.  Hence  IsL  Uund-a,  Sw.  tind-a,  tiend-a,  Belg.  iiend- 
tm,  decimare. 

2.  The  tenth  time. 

For  ony  trety  may  tyd  I  tell  th£  the  teynd, 
I  will  ooght  turn  myn  entent,  for  all  this  world  brerd. 

Oawan  and  Ool,,  iv.  7. 

Perhaps,  "I  tell  thee  for  the  tenthiimo;"  or,  *'I 
tell  thee  the  entjuirer ;"  A. -8.  teond,  a  demandant; 
also,  an  accuser. 

To  Teind,  Teynd,  v.  a.    To  tithe,  S. 

The  hirdis  teinditlBM  the  corne. 

Spec,  Oodly  Sangt,  p.  19. 

y.  also  AeU  Ja.  VL,  1579,  c.  73. 

**  That  all  personis  havand  title  or  takkis  to  ony 
teynd^*haves,  &c.  sail  pass  or  send  and  cans  teytid  the 
saidis  coirnis  ay,  as  the  same  ia  rady,  within  aucht 
dayis  efter  the  shering  thairof."  Acts  Ja.  VI.,  1579, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  139. 

Teindfree,T£YNDFRI£,  adj.  E.Kemptedfroin 
paying  tithes,  S. 

**  Act  declairing  sammes  Grasse,  gevin  to  the  Minis- 
teris for  thair  glebis,  to  be  teynd/rie"  Acts  Ja.  VI., 
1621,  Edit.  1814,  p.  612,  Tit. 

Teikd-Master,  8.   One  who  has  a  legal  right 

to  lift  tithes. 

"  Temd-nuuterg,  aro  these  who  have  right  to  Teinda.** 
Diet.  Fend.  Law. 

Teikd-Sheaf,  «.  A  sheafy  payable  as  tithe,  S. 

— **  Temd-^havUf  and  utheris  teindis,  fnitis,  rontis, 
proventis,"  &c.  Sed*.  Counc  A.  1562-3.    V.  Telihmzs, 

Teind- Wheat,  «•  Wheat  received  as  tithe,  S. 

"  Item,  money  of  teinds,  241  /.  6«..8e/.  Teind-wheat, 
11.  b.  Bear,  14  c.  6,  b.  Meal,  25  c.  5,  b."  List  of 
Bishoprieks,  Keith's  Hist.  App.,  p.  181. 

— **  The  teind'iiheaves  and  vicarage  thairof  demittit  in 
favours  of  the  said  Thomas  Fraaer  of  Strechin."  Acta 
Cha.  L,  Ed.  1814,  vol.  V.,  .153. 

To  TEIND,  Tykde,  Tine,  v.  a.  To  kindle, 
S. 

*'Candle-lffniN</,  candle-lighting;  Westmorel.  To 
teem  and  doubt  the  cantUe,  to  light  and  put  out  the 
candle ;"  GI.  Grose. 

*'  Ne  me  teendiih  not  a  lanterne,  and  puttith  it  nndir 
a  bosbeL*'    WicUf,  Matt.  v. 

A.-S.  tend-an^  tyn-an,  Moes.-G.  tand-jan,  inland-Jan, 
So.-G.  taend-a,  Isl.  tendr-a,  acceiidere.  Wachter 
traces  the  Goth,  terms  to  Celt  tan,  fire,  Gael,  ttyn,  Ir. 
tinning  :  and  undoubtedly  the  affinity  is  very  obvious. 
He  observes,  that  to  the  same  family  belong  tunder, 
tinder,  IsL  tin,  tinna,  a  flint,  tUtdr-a,  to  emit  sparks 
tinn-a,  to  shine  forth,  tungl,  a  star,  the  moon.  Germ. 
tammem  hamn,  the  pine,  q.  a  tree  which  easily  catches 
firo;  and  A.-S.  tendrr,  tyndrr,  Isl.  tundur,  E.  tinder, 
q.  something  that  kindles  easily.     V.  Belteix. 

Teind,  Tynd,  Tine,  «.  1.  A  spark  of  fire, 
S.B. 

2.  A  spark  at  the  side  of  the  wick  of  a  candle, 
synon.  spender^  waster.  Ther^8  a  teind  at 
the  candU;  i.e..  It  is  about  to  run  down, 
8.  B.    V.  the  V. 

O.E.  teend,  id. 
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TEIR,  adj.    Tiresome,  fatiguingi  S. 

It  war  Uir  for  to  tal  treuly  in  tail 

To  ony  wy  in  thi«  warld  woarthy,  I  wise. 

With  revaiing  and  revay,  all  the  oulke  hale. 

Qawam  and  OoL,  W.  27. 

SiL-G.  taeT'O,  oonsumere ;  A.-S.  Uor4an,  Ur'itin^  to 
fire.    V.  TsRi. 

Teirfull,  adj.     Fatiguing. 

As  thai  walkit  be  the  iiy«le  of  aoe  fur  well, 
Throu  the  schynyng  of  the  son  ane  ciet«  thai  se. 
With  torris.  and  turatia,  ieir/ttii  to  teU, 
Bigly  batollit  about  with  wallis  sa  he. 

Oawan  ami  CM,^  L  4. 

TEIS,  a.  pi.  Ropes,  by  which  the  yards  of  a 
ship  hang. 

Than  all  samyn,  wyth  handya  feit  and  kneis 
Did  heb  thare  sale,  and  cro^t  donn  thare  teis, 

Domg,  VirgU.  166, 11 

From  the  same  origin  with  E.  lir. 

— "  Defalkand  to  the  said  Lanrence  in  tho  payment 
of  tho  said  soume  alss-mekle  as  the  eftir  fallis  of  the 
lets  of  the  schip,  cdlit  the  Katrine,  is  prufit  of  avale." 
Act  Andit.,  A.  1488,  p.  Ua 

TEIST,  H.     A  handful,  Abcrd. 

Prob.  allied  tn  Su.-6.  fasf<<i,  attrectare,  apprehcndere, 
q.  as  much  as  one  can  grasp  or  lay  hold  or  ?  VVachter 
obaerves  that  Germ.  ttt9e,  anciently  signiKed  the  palm 
of  the  hand.  Belg.  tati^  a  gripe,  a  catch,  tatt-tUt  to 
handle,  aan  Uui-fH,  to  take  hold  of  a  thing ;  SeweL 

[To  TELDE,  V.  a.  To  build,  erect;  pret. 
ieldetf  set  up;  P^rt.  pa.  ieUede^  roofed, 
covered  in.    N.  Tyld.J 

[Tfxde,  b,  a  mansion^  habitation.  V. 
Tyld.] 

To  TELE,  t;.  a.    To  cultivate,  E.  to  till. 

([Qnhen  seid  wantis  than  men  of  teUng  tyris ; 
Than  com  is  ane,  findis  it  waist  lyaml : 
Yokis  his  pleach  ;  tdU  at  his  awin  hand. 

MaUUmd  Pcems,  p.  815.* 

Teleland,  8.  Arable  land ;  q.  that  which 
has  been  tilled. 

— "  And  fra  thenee  merkand  nor- west  our  a  moss  to 
the  nerrast  t^Mand  of  Ardgrane,'*  &c.  Merches  of  Bp. 
Brynnes,  1437,  Chart  Aherd.  F.  14,  M*FarL  MSS. 

Telisman,  8.    A  husbandman,  a  farmer. 

— ^'Ordanis  letteria  to  be  direct  to  her  Hienessea 
officiaris — chargeing  thame  to— command— all  and  sin- 
drie  parochinaris,  takkiamen,  telUmtn,  fewaris,  renta- 
laria,  poasessouris,  and  utheria  intromettouris  with 
qnhatsamevir  teind-schavis,  Ac. — that  nane  of  thame 
tak  upoun  hand  to  anawer,  intend  or  obey  to  ony 
beneficit  men,  thair  chalmerlania,— to  the  uplifting  of 
thesaid8frutis,'*Ac.  Sed<.  Counc  A.  1561-2.  Keith's 
Hist.  App.,  p.  170. 

They  are  aistinguished  from  those  that  are  merely 
leasees,  and  also  from  feaars.  From  A.-S.  tiUa,  '*amn* 
eola,  colonus,  a  husbandman,  a  tiller  of  the  ground  ;" 
from  tilian,  iiiiff-an,  tilig-ean,  elaborare  terram,  arare. 
Tnsser  uses  Tilman  for  an  huabandman.  V.  Johns. 
TyUeman,  Huloeti  Abcedar. 

[*To  TELLy  r.  a.  To  s|)cak ;  tell  on,  speak 
out,  Lyndsay,  Thrie  Estaitis,  1.  2158.] 

Tellin\  9.  [Advice,  instniction,  repix)of.] 
To  Tak  Tellin\     1.  To  need  to  be  frequent- 


ly  reminded  of  what  ought  to  be  done  ;  as, 
^  She'd  a  clever  servant  in  a  house,  but  she 
iaks  tellin;*  S. 

2.  To  listen  to  advice,  admonition,  or  warn- 
ing ;  a.s,  **  He  wadiia  tak  telling  ho  would 
not- be  advised*  S.  A. 

Tellin\  adj.  Well  or  cood  for,  beneficial 
to ;  as,  ^  It  was  tellitC  nim  that  he  did  as 
ye  did ;"  ^  It  had  been  muckle  tellifC  ye 
that  ye  had  bidden  at  hamc ;"  i.e.,  it  was, 
or  it  had  been,  to  his  or  your  advantage, 
&€.,  S. 

*'  Raymondsholm  ia  blithe  aneuch  for  me,  and  it 
wctd  hae  been  Ullmtj  aome  that  are  now  aafe  f rae  skaith 
gin  it  had  never  been  blither."    Corspatrick,  ii.  8. 

[Thia  idiom  represents  the  impers.  form  of  the  v. 
teH  with  the  meaning  to  take  effect,  to  produce  the 
desired  or  the  best  result ;  as  in  the  remark  reganling 
a  piece  of  good  writing,  **  Every  line  teiis,**  It  teoula 
be  teiiin  him,  {f,  etc.,  eta,  i.e.,  it  would  produce  the 
best  reault  for  him,  if,  etc.,  etc.]  A.-S.  tfah,  iaelOf 
and  Ula  signify,  bene,  recto,  probe.  Taela  dun^ 
benefacere  ;  *'to  do  good  unto,  to  benefit:**  tenia 
beoft,  bene  esse ;  tenia  mictlfaec,  bene  longum  tempus ; 
teht  miele  hand/ulle,  a  good,  great,  or  large  hand- 
full,"  Somner.  This  term  is  also  used  as  a  «.  the 
sense  of  LaL  bonum.  V.  Benson.  It  may  indeed  be 
viewed  as  an  adj.  in  the  following  phrase ;  *'  They 
shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and  heom  bith  teala^  and 
they  shall  recover,"  or  "be  well;*'  Mar.  16.  18. 
Hence,  untecda  male,  aa  in  Joh.  18.  23. 

TELLYEVIE,  s. 
humour. 


A  violent  or   perverse 


Scho  will  sail  aU  the  winter  nicht. 
And  nevir  tak  a  tellifevie, 

Semple,  Evergreen,  1.  67. 

Apparently  the  same  with  S.  tirririe,  (|.  v.  or  perhaps 
from  Fr.  talu  er,  to  slope,  to  take  an  oblique  direction. 

TELYIE,  8.  A  piece  of  butcher  meat.  V, 
Tailyie. 

[TEMBA,  8.  The  moment,  exact  time ;  to 
be  upon  temba^  to  be  on  the  alert,  Shetl. 
Dan.  and  Sw.  tempOy  movement.] 

To  TEME,  r.  a.    To  empty.    V.  Teym. 

TEMED,  pret.     Enticed,  wiled. 

For  drede  thai  wald  him  slo, 
He  tented  him  to  the  king. 

.Sfir  Triatrem,  pL  29,  st  4a 

**  Perhaps  from  Sax.  Temed,  or  Oetemetl.  Mansoe* 
factus,  dnmitus.     Tamed."    Gl. 

Mr.  Scott  is  certainly  right.  The  idea  ia,  to  en- 
tice forward.  For  tlie  Goth,  wonla,  allied  to  EL 
tame,  imply  not  only  the  use  of  force,  'but  occasion- 
ally of  gentle  and  persuasive  means.  IsL  Itm-ia,  aa- 
Buefaccre. 

TEMEKARITE,  Te31ERaritie,  s.  Rash- 
ness  in  judgment. 

"Gif  it  be  fundin  that  the  first  assise  acqwite  the 
trespassour  be  tememrite, — so  niony  as  bcis  conuict  of 
that  temerarite  to  be  punist  eftir  the  forme  of  the  auld 
law  contenit  in  the  buk  of  Regiam  Maiestatem.**  Acta 
Ja.  III.,  1475,  Ed.  1814,  p.  112.  Ttmerartiie,  Ed.  1566. 
From  Ft.  tamerairt^  rash. 
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TEMMINOyt.    A  kind  of  woollen  doth.    V. 

TlMMINO. 

TEMP£R-PIN»  s.  1.  The  wooden  i>tn  used 
for  tempering  or  regalating  the  motion  of  a 
spinning  wheel,  S. 

My  splnDing-wbMl  ii  anld  an4  stifle- 
To  keep  the  temper  pin  in  tiff, 
EmpiOTt  ftf t  mjr  huid,  Sb. 

kUmm'i  S,  8om§9^  i.  178l 

[2*  Applied  to  one's  temper  or  disposition ;  as, 
**  Sne's  lost  her  Umper^pin^  she  has  fallen 
into  a  sulky  or  angry  mood|  Clydes.,  Banffs.] 

[TEMPERALL,  s.  A  temporal ;  ^  a  coate- 
armoar,''  Cotgr.     O.  Fr.  temparaUe. 

And  syne  hing  np  aboTe  my  sepnUiire — ■ 

My  bftuer.  basnet,  with  mv  tempfroUf 
As  bene  tne  one  of  feistis'  nineralL 

LyntUay^  Sq.  UeUnm,  L  1788.] 

T£MPLAR1E«  s.  A  foundation  originally 
belon^ng  to  the  Knights  Templare;  also 
called  7Vmp&  Lande^  S. 

"  Hit  hienes  can  nocht  understand  quhat  eonrss  to 

loUow  oat  aoent  the  premisses— witliout  his  Maiestie 

*^  ~    the  sichtof  the  rentaiUis  of  ail  bischoiprikis. 


abbacies,  priorijs,  provestries,  personases,  Ticarages, 
altenM%  chaipumnes,  iemplaries,  and  vtneris  benefices, 
and  of  all  masondewis  and  hospitallis  witbin  this 
rsalme— and  of  all  infeftmentis — anent  qnhatsnmeuir 
kirUandis,  tempUland'u^"  &c.  Acto  Ja.  VI.,  1S02,  Ed. 
1814,  p.  664. 

TENANT-STED,  a<f;.  Occupied  by  a  tenant. 

"Kerse  being  broken,  the  rest  of  the  roams  were 
Hing  waste,  and  this  was  only  ttnamt-ated ;  and  as 
Kerse  btnuelf  was  peisonally  liable,  so  most  bis  tenant 
be."    Foant.  Deo.  SuopL,  iv.  793. 

The  latter  part  of  tne  word  may  bo  traced  eitber  to 
A-S.  Jfed,  locus,  or  to  Teat,  ttaed-tn,  in  statu  oolkteare. 

TENCHES,  Tenchis,  e.  pL     Taunts,  ip- 
proaches;  8*Jlgtifig, 

The  rial  stile,  clepit  Heroicall, 

Ftall  of  woorschip  and  nobilnes  oner  all. 

Said  be  compilit.  but  tenchis  or  vode  wourde, 

Kepand  honest  wise  sportui,  quhare  eoer  thay  booxde. 

All  loos  langage  and  uchtnea  lattand  be  ; 

Ofaseroand  bewtie,  sentence,  and  granite. 

Douff.  Virgil,  PkoL  271,  8L 

*'  Fr.  tenc-tr^  tane-er,  tanM-tr,  to  chide,  scold,  taant ; 
iammm,  a  cbidinff,  scolding,  brawling  with;"  Rndd. 
TeaeeresM;  gramoling,  Rom.  de  la  Rme. 

ToNce  and  teuce  are  also  nsed  in  O.  Fr.  in  the  sense 
of  quertiU^  debai.  Diet.  Trev.  Taneon  was  applied  also 
to  a  species  of  Terse,  in  which  poets  seem  to  have  ear- 
ned on  a  sort  of  scolding-match. 

••The  evidences  of  the  poetical  talent,  which  had 
lutherto  oocnrred  in  France,  consisted  of  romances, 
tales  and  loye*songs,  t^nsonn,  or  pleas  in  verse,  and 
«JnPfRfe«,  or  the  overflowings  of  a  satirical  hnmoar." 
Godwin's  Life  of  Chaacer,  i.  351. 

He  here  speaks  of  the  period  preceding  the  age  of 
Loris,  who  wrote  the  Roman  de  la  Rose. 
*  Tfiwsn.  Vienx  terme  de  Poesie  Franfoise^  qai  s'est 
dit  de  certains  ouvrages  des  Trouveres  oa  Troubadonrs 
— ^Ils  contenoient  des  dispntes  d^amoars,  levqaelles 
•toient  jvg|^  par  des  Seigneurs  et  Dames  qui  s'assem- 
bloient  a  rierrefeu  et  a  Romans,  dont  les  resolutions 
•'i^pelloient  Amet§  (T  Amoure.  On  truuve  encore  de 
klis  Tenaotu  dans  lea  vieux  Poctes  Provenceaoz. 
Diet.  Trev. 


The  Fr.  fmsoa  mo^t  probably  first  toggested  to  onr 
poets  that  singular  species  of  writing  to  which  they 
nave  given  the  designation  of  Flyting;-  as.  The  Fly  ting 
^Dtuibar  and  Kennedy,  Evergreen,  ii.  47.  The  Flut- 
ing iff  Polwari  and  Montgwnery,  Watson's  Coll.,  lii. 
It  even  descended  so  far  as  to  assume  the  title  of  The 
Stmtar  and  Tailyior^s  Flyting,  Evergreen,  i.  100,  st.  1. 
V.  also  ConienU  of  the  Vol. 

Fr.  leasoN  had  its  origin  from  LR.  inteniio,  a  oon- 
Irovtfsy.    V.  Imtbht. 

TEND,  adj.    The  tenth. 

^The  tend  of  this  Gregors 

The  Mcand,  ouhsm  of  yhe  herd  befor. 
The  nvnd  of  tnM  curst  Emperowre 
Leo,  tnat  lywyd  in  fals  erroure, 
Oure  the  Scottis  the  Kyng  Ewan, 
Wyth  the  Peychtia,  regnvd  than, 
In-tU  the  kynryk^of  Scotland. 

Wyntown,  vL  1.  8. 
V.  TUXD. 

To  TEND,  9.  o.  and  n.    To  aim  at;  to  iiiteud, 
S.    V.  Tent. 

"Hia  Gioce  tendie  on  na  sort,  to  moue  or  do  ony 
thin^  hot  that  ho  may  justlie  be  the  auise  of  the  thro 
EsUtis."    Acts  James  V.  1635,  e.  38,  Edit.  1566. 

"  Ane  flrrete  pairt  of  thame,  thaire  folkis  and  frenn- 
die,  tendhtg  to  convov  his  grace  to  Edinburgh, — Waltir 
Scott  of  Branzhame  knycnt,  with  ane  greite  multitude 
-  of  brokin  mene,  lychtit  in  his  hienes  gaite,  arayit  in 
forme  of  batale,  tending  to  haue  put  handis  in  his  per» 
Sonne,"  Ac.     Acts  Ja.  V.,  1526,  Ed.  1814,  p.  312. 

"My  lordis  of  oonsale,  this  is  the  answere  that  I 
Archibalde  erle  of  Angnss  makis  to  the  quenis  grace. 
In  the  first,  qnhar  scho  desiris  snrtie  ot  nie  of  oode- 
lie  hanne.  My  lordis,  I  traist  it  is  nocht  vnknawin 
to  aU  your  L  that  I  neuir  as  yit  did  hire  givce  ony 
hanne  in  hire  persoune  nor  neuer  tendis  to  do."  Acts 
Ja.  v.,  1523,  Ed.  1814,  p.  293. 

— "Quhilk  infeftment  we  tend,  GodMrilling,  at  our 
next  parliament  to  renew."    Ibid.,  1592,  p.  620. 

It  nuur,  however,  be  onderstood  as  signifying  "at- 
tempt;    from  Fr.  tendre,  "to  indeavour,  goe  about, 
labour  to  get  or  come  by  ;"  Cotgr. 
*   Fr.  temeTrt,  id. 

TENDALE  KNYFF.     Some  kind  of  knife. 

— "Twa  beltis,  a  trndale  knyf,  a  horss  came  [comb], 
k  bymyng  ime,"  Ac.     Act.  Dom.  Cone,  A.  1492;  p. 


Probablv  a  local  designation.  Shall  we  suppose  that 
knives,  celebrated  for  their  temper,  had  been  formerly 
made  somewhere  in  the  cfa/«  or  valley  of  Tyne  in  Eng- 
land  t  It  might,  however,  be  the  maker's  name,  like 
Jodtteieg. 

TENDER,  adj.    I.  Delicate,  weakly,  ailing, 
S. 

"Mr.  Henderson  is  much  feiuff rrr  than  he  wont.** 
Baillie's  Lstt,  iL  139. 

**  As,  Pope  iras  a  tender  man. — By  delicate,  the  Scots 
meaifyickiy,  and  the  English  beaut^ul  or  pieattitig.  These 
senses  of  the  wnrds,  tender  and  delicate,  the  Scots  seem 
to  have  taken  from  the  French,  who  make  use  of  delicai 
in  the  same  sense  aafoihle,  weak  or  feeble  ;  and  tendre 
for  doudlet,  unable  to  bear  any  hardship."  Sir.  J. 
Sinclair's  Observ.,  p.  108,  109. 

"The  haill  other  bishops,  except  the* archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  who  was  old  and  tender.  Keeping  his  bed,  and 
Mr.  John  Abemethy,  bishop  of  Caithness,  and  the 
bishop  of  Dunkcld,  who  had  disclaimed  e|)iacopacy, — 
were  forced  to  flee  into  England  for  their  safety  and 
protectifm."    Spalding,  L  iS). 

"Ft,  tewdrtf  "  nice,  nesh,  pulin^^  delicate  i "  Cotgr. 
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2.   Circumspect,  avoiding  all  appearance  of 
evil,  S. ;  having  a  scrupulous  mind,  S. 

**  I  never  was  a  separatist,  nor  for  quarrelling  with 
tatder  soals  about  mint,  cummin,  or  other  the  lesser 
Heart  M.  Loth.,  ii.  178. 


8.  Dear,  beloved. 

^**  His  hienes  has  dioers  ^mez  writtin  &  maid  sap- 
plieacionn  both  to  our  haly  fiutcr  ft  his  predeoessonna 
for  the  promocioun  of  his  tendir  clerk  ft  consalour  mais- 
ter  Alex.  Inglis,  dene  ft  elect  of  the  bischoprik  of  Dun- 
held  to  the  biscbopric  of  the  samyn,"  &c.  Acts  Ja. 
m..  148S.  Ed.  1814,  p.  171.  .     , 

Fr.  tendre  is  often  used  to  denote  warmth  of  friend- 
ship.   As  a  «.  it  signifies  love,  a  ttudeniesa  for  one. 

4.  Nearly  related. 

**The  king  of  Ingland,  thinkand  he  had  no  man  so 
nb  or  tender  to  him  as  the  king  of  Scotland  his  sister 
■MM,  ftc,  tbairfoir  he  desired  effectuouslie  to  speak 
with  the  king  of  Scotland."    Piti«cottie*s  Chron.,  p.  381. 

This  seems  an  ellipsis  for  Tender  of  Blade,  q.  t. 

TisNDiR  OF  Blude.    Nearly  related,  standing 
in  near  consanguinity. 

*•  In  the  mene  tyme  echo  prayis  bir  said  guid  Sister 
'  to  ooiisitler  how  mo  leratlie  nir  Majestie  hes  usit  hir 
self  in  a  cais  quhairin  for  mony  respectis  scho  bail  guid 
oeeasionn  to  naif  medlit  mair  ernestlic,  that  is  in  the 
cais  of  hir  modir  in  law  the  Lady  Margaret  Countcs  of 
Lennox,  being  alswa  sa  tendir  of  blude  to  hir  Majestie, 
qnhome  beine  inducit  be  hir  exempill,  scho  doit  maist 
emcstlie  and  effectuouslie  reqneist  hir  guid  Sister  to 
lelief  furth  of  captivitie,  as  alswa  to  restoir  hir  to  hir 
landis,  poasessionis,  libertie  and  forroar  favour.  *'  Anaw. 
Q.  Mary  to  Mr.  Thomworth,  Keith*s  Hist.  App.  p.  103. 

"Lodovick,  Duke  of  Lennox— came  to  Scotland  af- 
ter the  death  of  his  father,— being,  then  of  the  age  of 
Byne  yeirs ;  whom  king  James  receaved  glaidlie  and 
honofablie,  as  one  who  was  so  tender  of  kinred  and 
hloodtohim."  Gordon's  Hist.  Earls  of  Sutherl.,  p.  123. 

An  oblique  sense,  founded  on  the  use  of  Fr.  tendre, 
■8  denoting  that  tenderness  of  affection  which  subsists 
between  friends,  and  ought  to  bo  extended  to  those 
ooonected  by  Mood. 

To  Tender,  r.  a.    To  make  delicate,  Roxb. 

'*Tbe  quah'tyof  the  food  in  the  autumnal  <^uarter 
has  a  more  immediate  influence  in  tenderinff  their  con- 
stitution, than  at  any  other  period."  Ess.  Mighl.  Soc.. 
ill  407. 

Tenderly,  adj.     Having  the  wami  regard 
of  kindred. 

^Knawing  the  proximitie  of  blude  standand  betuix 

TB,  our  said  Sone,  and  our  derrest  brother  James  Erie 

of  Murray ; — And  haiiand  experience  of  the  naturall 

-  iJrectionn  and  tenderhj  Infe  he  hes  in  all  tymes  borne," 

fte.    Acts  Ja.  VI.,  1567,  £d.  1814,  p.  13. 

Tenderness,  «.      Scrupulosity   in   religious 
matters,  S. 

'^Mysell  am  not  clear  to  trinquet  and  traffic  wi' 
ooarts  o'  justice,  as  they  are  now  constituted  ;  I  have 
a  temderneM  and  scruple  in  my  mind  anent  them.'* 
Heart  M.  Loth.,  ii.  166. 

TENE,  TEYNE,  s.     1.  Anger,  rage,  S. 

And  qnben  the  King  his  folk  has  sene 

Bcgyn  to  faile,  for  propyr  tene, 

Hys  assen  jhe  gan  he  cry, 

And  in  the  stour  sa  bardyly 

fle  luschyt,  that  all  the  semble  schuk. 

Barbour,  it  877,  MS. 


Now  sail  thou  ile,  and  with  that  word  iu  tene. 
The  auld  trymblyng  towart  the  altare  be  drew. 
That  in  the  hate  blude  of  hia  sou  ached  new 

Foiinderit 

Dtmg.  VirgU,  57,  fL 

2.  Sorrow,  vexation,  S. 

**  Cess,  men,**  he  said,  "  this  is  a  butlass  psyne  ; 
**  We  can  nocht  now  chewyss  hir  lyff  agayne." 
Wness  a  wonl  he  mycht  bryng  out  for  teyne; 
The  bailfull  ters  byrst  braithly  fra  hys  eyne. 

IFa/Zocf ,  TL  208,  US. 

Thus  it  is  used  by  R.  Brunne,  p.  37. 

That  was  all  forwondred,  for  his  dede  com  ten£. 
It  occurs  so  late  as  the  time  of  Shakspearc.    Thus  in 
his  ^chard  IIL 

Eighty  odd  years  of  sorrow  have  I  seen. 

And  each  hour's  joy  wreck'd  with  a  week  of  teen. 

A.-S.  teon^  teona,  injuria,  irritatio.  Tene  is  used  bj 
Chancer  and  4>ower  in  the  sense  of  gri^, 

Tene,  Teyxe,  adj.     Mad  with  rage;  tten^ 
angry,  A.  Bor. 

Towart  the  baixl  he  bowned  a^  he  war  teyne. 

Wallace,  it  835,  US. 

Than  woz  I  tene,  that  I  take  to  sic  ane  truflfaris  tent. 

Doug,  Virgil,  ProL  239.  b.  S3. 

To  Tene,  Teyne,  Teen,  v.  a.    To  vex,  to 

fret,  to  irritate. 

"The  Kingis  Grace,  James  the  Fift,  being  on  ane 
certane  time  accompanyit  with  ane — creit  menye  of 
Bischoppis,  Abbottis,  ft  Prelatis  standing  about,  he 

auicklie  and  prettilie  innentit  ane  prettie  trik  to  teyne 
tienj.'*    H.  Charteris'  Pref.  to  Lyndsay's  Warkia,  A. 
ii.  6u 

The  holy  headband  seems  not  to  attyre 
The  head  of  him  who  in  hisi  furious  }Te, 
Preferrs  the  pain  of  those,  that  ha%'e  him  teend. 
Before  the  health  and  safety  of  one  freend. 

Hudson's  Judith,  p.  34. 

*'  Fair  gentle  camuer/'  than  said  scho, 
**  All  is  to  eme  him  that  I  do.*' 

Dunbar,  Maitland  Poems,  p.  114. 

This  9.  occurs  in  O.  E.  "  Ten-yn,  wroth^'u,  or  ert- 
yn.  Irrito."  Prompt.  Parr.  The  «.  is  thus  given ; 
'*  Tene  or  disese,  Angustia.'* 

A.-S.  teon-an,  Belg.  teti-en,  teen-en,  tan-en,  irritaie^ 
Gr.  rtuf^vBat,  id. 

Tenefull,  Teynfull,  adj.    Wrathful. 

Com  tey»\fuU  tyrannis  trimling  with  your  trayne. 
Adhortatioun  to  all  Estates,  Lyndsa/s  Warkis,  1592. 

Tene-Waryit,  part  adj.  **  Oppressed 
with  affliction ;"  Gl.  Sibb.     V.  Tevne,  s. 

TENEMENT,  s.  I.  A  house  ;  often  denot- 
iug  a  building  which  includes  several 
separate  dwellings;  as  a  tenement  of  houses^ 
S.     L.B.  tenement-umy  Rudd. 

**  Anent  the — accioune  movit  betuix  Johne  Bully — 
on  the  ta  part  &  Isaliell  Bully — on  the  tothcr  part  for 
brckin  vp  of  durris  k  lokis  of  a  tenntment  lyand  in 
Leithe  wynde,  &,  for  wrangwiss  occupacioun  of  the  aaid 
tennement,  &  occupiit  be  the  said  Isabell  on  the  behalf 
of  hir  dochtir,"  &c.    Act.  Dom.  Cone,  A.  1470,  p.  42. 

2.  A  building  which  includes  several  separate 
dwellings ;  as,  a  tenement  of  houses^  S. 

It  seems  to  be  used  in  this  sense  in  the  following 
passage,  where  mention  is  made  of  males  and  tennandi* 
va  the  plural. 
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A^  2"^i?^*2?.""i?*'^t"'*<.  •  '*"*^  *  eeHemeni  Hand  in 
ttM  bargh  ^' Kd«n^J»rgh-ie  It  to  be  docidit,  determit, 
*finiJy  eodit  be  thelialo  body  of  the  parliament. - 

M79^  ^  before."    Act  Dom.  Cone,  A. 

--"W  he  aril  put  hia  said  sone  in  the  fee  of  the 
rwMoent  of  •jf  Uie  taid  Und  k  tennement,  bath  bak 
iMid  ft  foreland. **    Ibid.  A.  1491,  p.  200. 

TENENDAS.  **That  clause  of  a  charter* 
which  expresses  what  way  and  manner  the 
lands  are  to  be  holden  of  the  superior:'' 
Diet.  Fend.  Law.  ^ 


TEN-HOURS, 
Hours. 


*.      Ten    o'clock,   S.      V. 


1 

Ten-hours-bite,  *.    *^  a  shght  feed  to  the 
o  !J^^**''®  in  the  yoke  in  the  forenoon," . 
S.  O.  Gl.  Bums ;  [also  called  ten-^houra,'] 

TENNANDRIE,  Tenantry,  b.  1.  The  te- 
nant»  on  an  estate,  or  those  who  pay  rent, 
▼iewed  collectively,  S. 

^••Oor  eooerane  lord  hca-geWn  to  Schir  Robert 
J*""®?"*— »he  warde  and  manage  of  the  Erie  of 
Caesalis,  the  eomponitiounia  of  the  tenandriia  of  AnimBS  ** 
Ac    AcU  Ja.  V:,  1628,  Ed.  1814.  p.  328. 

2.  The  possessions  held  by  tenants. 

•j'' Adnocatjoime  and  donatioune  of  kirkis,  tenentis, 
temdn^  purticnlia,  pendicalis,  annexie,  connexis,  and 
l^nentia  tharof.**    Acta  Ja.  V.,  1540,  Ed.  1814,  p. 

Da  Canffe  givet  the  term,  occnring  in  the  phrase 
CamtemoMdnia  et  libere  tenentibns.  (SUt  Rob.  III.  c. 

I  ^)f»  Tenamiriu%  in  the  moninative.  I  rather 
■iippoaed  that  ituTenaudna  ;  ae  the  word  appears  in 
a  Charter  of  WObam  Justice  General  of  JEncland. 
^oted  by  Skene,  Verb.  Sign.,  where  it  signifies  a 

^  Da  Canf^  also  thinks  that  TtnanctnU  should  be  read 
ustead  of  Tf jmaelriM.  from  Fr.  itnancitr,  tenens.  But 
he  has  himself  given  another  L.R  term  which  it  far 
mors  nearly  resembles.  This  is  Tenmtiarius,  which 
he  explains  as  synon.  with  Tenem^ntariua ;  idem  qui 
tenens.  manceps,  feudatarius.  Were  not  the  word  of 
iMt.  ongin,  the  termination  might  be  viewed  as  having 
tibe  same  sense,  and  as  radicaDy  the  same,  with  Bie, 
Jig,  q.  ▼•  ' 

[TENOR,  *.    The  cross  bar  between  the  leers 
of  a  chair,  Shetl.]  ^ 

To  TENT,  V.  a.    To  stretch  out,  to  extend. 

Tfte  army  al  thay  mycht  se  at  ane  sycht, 
Wyth  toDtis  tentU  strekand  to  the  plane! 

Ikmg,  Virgii,  264,  50. 
Ft.  Umd-rt,  te  extend  ;  Lat.  tend-ere,  to  pitch  a  tent. 

TENT,  *.     Care,  notice,  attention.     1 .  To  tak 
tent,  to  take  care,  to  be  attentive,  S. 

——-The  I^rd  off  Douglas  alsna, 

^??L.*'*i'',"'*°P*'»  8«d  UHt  said  to. 
f^hm  off  thaim  hsd  of  help  myster. 
And  help  with  thaim  that  with  bvm  wer. 

Batiimr,  xi.  451,  Ma 
Dawnus  son  Tumns,  in  the  nynte  ink  tent, 
Segeis  new  Troye.  Eneas  the  absent. 

Ikniff,  VirgU ;  Contentes,  12.  45. 
Th9  pf,  is  aonietimet  used. 


The  prince  Eneas  on  this  wyse  allane 
The  fattis  of  godilis,  ami  rasis  mony  ane 
Reheraing  schew,  and  sundry  strange  ventis. 
The  Quene  and  all  the  Tyrianis  takand  tentis, 

•     Douff,  VirgU,  92,  44. 
The  phrase  corresponds  to  Fr.  /aire  attention. 
••  A  story  is  told  of  an  English  Lady,  who  consulted 
a  physician  from  Scotland,  and  being  desired  by  him 
U  tak  tent,  understood  that  tent  tiT//i«,was  prescribed 
her,  which  she  took  accordingly.     It  is  not  said  what 
was  the  consequence  of  the  mistaken  preM:ription ;  but  as 
that  species  of  wine  is  far  from  being  a  speciHc  for  every 
disorder,  this  is  a  phrase,  which,  by  the  faculty  at  least 
ought  to  be  carefully  avoided."  Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Observ.. 
p.  19.  • 

[During  the  prevalence  of  influenza  in  a  certain  dis- 
trict of  England,  the  local  Doctor,  a  Scotchman, 
directed  his  patients  "just  to  tak  broch  an'  tent,**  and 
the  prescription  proved  highly  satisfactory.] 

2.  To  tak  tent  to^  to  take  care  of,  to  exercise 
concern  about  a  person  or  thing,  S. 

To  say  the  salmes  fast  she  bigan. 
And  tobe  no  tetit  unto  no  man. 

Ytoaine,  ver,  890.  R.  M.  R, 
Remane  I  here,  I  am  hot  perischit, 
For  thair  is  few  to  me  that  takui  tent, 
fliat  garris  me  ga  sa  raggit,  renin,  and  rent 

LyndUay'9  Warkia,  1592,  p.  254. 
R.  Brunne  uses  a  similar  phrase,  p.  220. 

I  rede  thou  gyue  gode  Unt,  &  chastise  tbam  sone. 
For  tham  ye  may  be  schent,  for  vengeance  is 
granted  bone. 

This  phrase  occurs  in  B.  Jonson's  Sad  Shepherd,  aa 
belonging  to  the  North  of  E. 

See,  yee  tak  tent  to  thb,  and  ken  your  mother. 

3.  To  tak  tent  of^  to  beware  of,  to  be  on  one's 
guard  against,  S. 

I  redd  yon,  good  folks,  tak  tent  of  me. 

Herd^M  CoUeetion,  IL  29. 

To  Tent,  v.  n.     To  attend,  to  observe  atten- 
tively, generally  with  the  prep  to. 

Spynagros  than  spekis ;  said,  Lordingis  in  le, 
I  rede  you  tent  treuly  to  my  teching. 

Oawan  and  Ool.,  iL  8. 


It  is  sometimes  used  without  the  prep. 

These  lurdanes  came  just  in  my  sight. 
As  1  was  tenting  Cbloe. 

Ramsay's  Works,  I  119. 
Abbrer.  from  Fr.  attend-re,  or  Lat.  attend-ere. 

Tent^  how  the  Caledonians,  lang  supine. 
Begin,  mair  wise,  to  open  baith  their  een. 

Ramsaj^s  Poems,  L  60. 
Palscrave  gives  this  phrase ;    "I  tente  to  my  busy 
nesse.  I  take  hede  to  the  thinges  I  have  in  hande ; " 
B.  iii.  F.  388,  a. 

To  Tent,  v.  a.     1.  To  observe,  to  remark,  S. 

The  neighbours  a*  tent  this  as  well  as  I. 

Ramsay's  Poems,  iL  7& 
Think  ye,  are  we  less  West  than  they, 
Wha  scarcely  tent  ns  in  their  way. 
As  hardly  worth  their  while  ? 

Bums,  ill.  157. 

2.  To  regard,  to  put  a  value  on,  S. 

And  nane  her  smiles  will  tent, 
Soon  as  her  face  looks  suIcL 

Ramsay's  Poems,  IL  78. 
A.  Bor.  to  tent,  i.e.,  to  tend,  or  look  to ;  Ray. 
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8.  To  watch  over,  to  take  particular  care  of, 
S. ;  to  Tend,  E. 

To  Norr  he  wm  aye  a  tenty  beeld  ; 

Wad  help  her  ap,  whau  she  wad  chance  to. fa'; — 

And  he  as  tenty  to  hear  off  all  harms, 

As  ever  hen  npo*  the  midden  head 

Wad  Uni  her  chuckins  frae  the  greeily  gIai<L 

Rom's  iieleHore,  p.  IS,  li. 

It  is  oaed,  aa  r.  ».,  to  denote  the  care  of  a  flock. 

When  thev  were  aUe  now  to  herd  the  ewes, — 
They  yee*a  together  thro'  the  heights  and  hows  ; 
Whileouis  they  ienUJ,  and  sometimes  they  ulay'd. 

Ibid  p.  14. 

Tent,  adj.    1.  Watchful,  attentive,  Galloway. 

Weel  kilted,  frae  a  breckan  buss 

Up  started  Ro^iy  Dougan, 
As  teui  as  if  she  had  been  a  puss, 

An'  Uk  yaal  chiel  a  grewhnn*. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  90. 

2.  Intent,  keen,  Galloway. 

Up  cam  Tarn  Tell  an'  Sator  Sam, 

lligh  cap'ring  frae  the  veiiual, 
Aa  tetU  upo*  the  aftergame, 

Aa  hounds  looa'd  frae  a  kenneL 

Ibid,  p.  77. 

Textie,  Tenty,  adj.  1.  Attentive,  S.  Fr. 
aUenti/. 

Be  wyse,  and  teutis,  in  thr  governing. 

iiaitland  Poans,  p.  276. 

2.  Cautious,  careful,  S. 

To  Nory  he  was  aye  a  tenty  beeld,  &c. 

Itoss's  EeleHore,  p.  18, 11 
V.  Text,  r.  a. 

— ^Triumphant  our  the  ground. 
They  bore  him  ientg, 

Mayme's  SilUrOun,  p.  53. 

Hen  the  a((/.  aeems  to  be  nsccl  adverbially. 

Tentily,  adv.     Carefully,  S. 

.    Back  with  the  haleseme  girss  in  haste  she  hy*d, 
And  ientUjf  nnto  the  sair  apply'd. 

Boss*s  EeUnore,  p.  15, 10. 

[Tenticely,  adv.  Attentively,  Barbour,  i. 
613,  Herd's  Edit.] 

Tentless,  adj.     Inattentive,  heedless,  S. 

Ill  wander  on.  with  tentless  hetny 
How  never-halting  moments  speed. 
Till  fate  shall  snap  the  brittle  thread. 

Bums,  iiL  87. 

*  TENT,  s.  A  square  pulpit  of  wood,  erected 
in  the  fields,  and  supported  by  four  posts, 
which  rest  on  the  ground,  rising  three  or 
four  feet  from  it ;  with  a  trap  leading  up 
to  the  door,  and  a  projection  in  front,  which 
is  meant  to  protect  the  speaker  from  the 
sun  and  rain,  as  well  as  to  serve  for  a  sound- 
ing-board, S. 

Ttnt'prtaching  haa  been  lone  in  use  in  S.,  occasionally 
at  least  from  the  ye.ar  1630.  V.  Livingston's  Life,  4to, 
1727,  p.  9.  It  may  have  been  used  in  an  earlier  age  ; 
but  it  Dccame  castomary,  in  consequence  of  the  miuti- 
tiide%  who  aaaenibled  from  diifcrent  and  often  remote 
places,  to  attend  the  diapensation  of  the  Supper,  all  of 
whom  it  waa  iniposaiblc  toacconimodate  within  doors.  A 
still  more  severe  necessity  confirmed  the  practice ;  when, 
during  the  tyranny  of  Charles  II.   and  his   brother 
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James,  the  ehurches  were  shut  againat  all  who  woalcl 
not  comply  with  epi8co[Kicy,  or  make  such  couceasiona 
sa  atnieared  to  them  to  mvolve  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  ung's  supremacy  in  all  matters  ecclesiastical,  aa 
well  sa  dviL 

We  need  scarcely  wonder,  then,  that  Scottish 
Prssbvteriaas,  especially  those  residing  in  the  country, 
should  still  feel  some  degree  of  partiality  to  tent- 
preaching.  The  practice  is  now,  indeed,  almost  en- 
tirely disused  about  cities  and  towns ;  bnt  it  is  still 
retained  in'  many  country  parishes,  on  the  Lord's  day 
at  leaatk  where  no  church  would  suffice  to  accommodate 
all  who  attend  divine  service. 

That  such  meetings  hsve  been  by  many  abused, 
especially  since  the  morals  of  our  country  ha%'e  become 
mare  relaxed,  cannot  well  be  doubted.  But  the  poem 
in  which  the  term  is  used — 

(But,  Hark !  the  tent  has  chang'd  its  voice,  &c. 

Bunts,  iiL  83L) 

ia  by  BO  means  to  be  viewed  as  a  just  picture  of  the 
deportaMBt  of  the  great  Ijody  of  uie  Scots  on  such 
occssions.  Great  sa  is  the  force  of  genius  it  dis- 
plays, it  must  be  evident  that  the  chief  design  of  the 
writor  was  to  hold  up  all  auch  meetings  to  ridicule  : 
and,  perhaps,  it  may  do  justly  affirmed,  that  this  and 
some  other  poems,  written  in  a  similar  spirit  by  the 
same  infatuated  author,  have  done  as  mucli  to  releane 
the  minda  of  many  of  his  countrymen,  of  the  lower 
classes  eqiccially,  from  all  the  tics  of  religion,  as  any 
thing  that  ever  proceeded  from  the  unhallowed  pen  of 
Tom  Paine.  He  evidently  coniiues  all  the  attendants 
at  the  Holfg  Fair  to  three  classes ;  the  votaries  of  /*nm, 
of  SsmersOiUm^  and  of  Hypoa-istj,  He  avows  himself 
as  belonging  to  the  first ;  as  attending  on  the  va»t 
solemn  ordinance  of  our  holy  religion  for  no  other  pur- 
pose but  sport.  The  rest  of  the  assembly  consisteu,  in 
Lis  charitaUe  judgment,  solely  of  those  who,  if  not  m- 
nnthypocriies,  were  under  the  dominion  of  gross  Sititer^ 
siitiom.  Can  we  believe  that  the  same  man  penned 
this,  and  the  beautiful  poem  entitled.  The  Cottars 
SaimrdajfXigkir 

TEPATE,  t.  Some  pieces  of  dress  ancientk 
worn  by  men ;  obviously  the  same  with  E. 
Ttppet. 

".And  ahna  the  said  William  sale  restor  to  the 
[said]  Rob*  his  belt,  his  knvf,  his  hate,  [i.e.,  hat],  and 
his  tepate,  that  he  spulyit  fra  him,  as  was  clcrly  previt 
before  the  aaid  lordis.'*  Act  Dom.  Cone,  A.  l4iS,  p. 
16. 

The  person  spoken  of  might  be  a  religions  man ; 
as  a  long  scsjf  worn  by  Doctors  of  Divmity,  and  the 
chapLiins  of  noblemen,  over  their  gowns,  was  called  a 
iipjtet.  V.  Phillips.  In  L.  B.  this  was  denominated 
£pUogiitm,  also  Tipett-Hm.  Hence,  in  the  Council  of 
London,  A.  1342,  it  is  mentionetl  as  one  of  the  abuses 
in  the  tlreas  of  the  clergy ;  Ac  caputii  cum  ti^teffis  mirae 
longitudinis.  Dn  Cange  views  this  as  the  same  with 
Fr.  toMpfiet,  apex,  qui  capitio  imininet.  As,  however, 
the  capntium  denoted  not  only  a  largo  cap  or  hood,  but 
a  sort  of  cloak,  this  idea  is  doubtful  In  some 
instances  the  tippet  was  worn  on  the  head,  even  by 
laymen.    Thus  Qiaucer  describes  his  Reve ; 

On  holy  dayes  befome  hire  wold  he  eo 
With  his  iijxi  ybounde  about  his  hed. 

Jieve's  Tale,  v.  SSKSl. 

Lye  defines  the  A.-S.  word  in  a  very  indefinite  man- 
ner ;  taep/trtt  vestimentum  superius  quoddain.  AeUric 
renders  Sipfii,  by  the  A.-S.  phrase  an  heatf  hrttk 
tatp/>et,  p.  60.  Shall  we  suppose  that  the  term  was 
borrowca  from  tn/tetit,  taiicstry,  as  being  a  piece  of 
ornamental  dress,  and  perhaps  originally  sewed  ? 

Fraunccs  expl.  O.  E.  Tyjtet^  by  Oripipiuni.  Prompt. 
Parv.    Du  Cange  renders  the  latter  £|>omis,><longa 
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Imcia,  Tel  eanda  eapatii.  It  would  aecm  to  have  been 
a  hood,  with  a  tort  of  akirt  haosing  over  the  nbouldera, 
pointed  at  the  top,  aiid  taaaellea  aomewhat  like  afool'fl 
eap. 

TEPPIT,  9.    Feeling,  sensation,  Fife. 

Tbppitless,  adj»  1.  Insensible,  benumbed 
so  that  no  impression  can  be  made,  ibid. 

S.  Applied  to  the  mind;  as,  '^The  laddie's 
gane  teppttlsM ;"  J^th*     V.  Tabets. 

TER,  *.  Tar.  O.E.  «<  Tire.  Pisar^ra. 
Colofonia — Tertyn  with  terr,  Colofoniso, 
Pisaigro."    Prompt.  Parv. 

And  pyk,  and  <er,  als  haiff  thai  tane ; 
And  lynt,  and  herdU,  and  hrynstane. 

Barbour,  zvlL  611.  MS. 

Tent,  terre,  Su.-O.  tiaera,  A.-S.  tare,  id.  The  origin, 
aoooiding  to  Sercu.,  in  Sw.  iofrt,  lyre,  taedii;  lignum 
pinnne,  ex  quo  hoc  Uqnamen  coqnitur. 

TEKCE,  9.  ^  A  liferent  competent  by  law 
to  widows  who  have  not  accepted  of  a  special 
provision,  of  the  Uiird  of  the  heritable  sub- 

Sets  in  which  their  husbands  died  infef t." 
rskine's  Instit..  B.  2.  Tit.  9.  s.  44.     Lat. 
Uri'ia^  Fr.  tiert. 
The  widow  ia  hence  atyled  the  tercer,  ibid. 

Tbbcisr,  TiERcnsR,  «.  A  widow  who  is  legally 
entitled  to  the  third  part  of  her  deceased 
hiisband*s  property ;  a  term  still  commonly 
used  in  oar  courts  of  law,  S. 

**  The  Sehiraf  of  the  achire — aucht  and  aonld  divide 
eqnallie  the  tierce  of  the  aaidia  laiidia  fra  the  twa  part 
thairof ;  that  ia  to  aay.  ane  rig  to  the  Lady  tiercer,  and 
twa  riggia  to  the  anperionr,  or  hia  donatour,"  &c. 
Balfonr'a  Fracticka,  p.  108. 

TERCIAN,  *.  A  cask.  "  Twa  wyne  terci- 
ofitf,  price  viij  nJ*  Aberd.  Seg.,  V.  16. 
V.  Tbrtum. 

TEEE. 

Rcbamea  of  our  sleuth  and  cowardise, 
Seand  thir  gcntilis  and  thir  paganis  auld 
Cnaew  virtue,  and  eschew  enery  vice. 
And  for  sa  scnorte  renowne  warren  so  bald,  , 
To  anstena  were  and  panis  ten  vntald. 

Dtmff,  VtrgU,  Pro!.  858,  8. 

"'To  bear,  vndeigo,  todi^t,**  Rudd.  Sibb.  viewa 
it  aa  the  aame  with  deir,  injury.  Perhapa  it  may  be 
viewed  aa  an  adj.,  allied  to^  or  the  aame  with  2Vi>, 
q.  V. 

It  may  be  obaerved,  that  lal.  tor  denotea  difficulty 
IB  accoDipliahing  anything.  Toi^/bera,  a  difficult  way ; 
torkaeud^  hard  to  be  known. 

It  ia  not  improbable  that  tert  may  denote  expence ; 
thoa  fere  mdmd  would  aignify,  nnapeakable  expence. 

Tent,  teer,  aamptua. 

TERE,  adj.    Tender,  delicate. 

In  deacribio|^  the  dreaaea  of  the  courtiera  of  Venua, 
the  poet  mentiona — 

Batine  figures  champit  with  flooris  and  bewis, 
Damisflnere  tore  pyle,  qubairon  thair  lyis 
Peirle,  Orphany  quhilk  euerie  suit  renewis. 

Police  (/  Uotuntr,  L  48. 

Thia  aeema  to  mean  the  tender  or  delicate  pile  of 
flowered  daonak  ;  Teut.  fere,  tener,  delicatua. 


[TEKEPOILE,  Tkkpoile,  atfj.    Apnlied  to 

velvet  of  a  su|)enor  quality ;  prob.  the  kind 

known  as  velvet  upon  velvet,  in  which  the 

pattern  was  formed  by  pile  upon  pile. 

*'Item,  the  zx**  da  Januar  [1488],  v  ehic  k  a  half  of 
terepoUe  veluua,  for  a  half  lan^  gowne  to  the  King, 
price  of  the  elno  iij  li.  xa.,  &c.  Accta.  L.  U.  Treaa., 
I.  IH."*,  Dickiwn.] 

A  blazon.     V.  Taroat. 
Teal's,  Barbour,  ili.  348.] 
A  lattice  or  grate,  S.     V. 


TEKGAT.  *. 
(TERIS,  s.  pL 
TEULISS,  I. 

•     TlRLESS. 


Terlyst,     TlRLLYST,    part.  pa. 
laticed. 


Grated| 


A  fell  lyoiin  the  King  han  cert  lie  brocht 
Within  a  boiraoe,  for  gret  iianu  that  lie  wroebt, 
Terlytt  in  ym,  na  mar  power  hiui  gaiff ; 
Off  wodneaa  be  eicedyt  all  the  Iain. 

IPo/toce/zL  197,  MS. 
Ferlyd,  Edit.  Perth. 

'T}ie  full  nione  wytb  tieamea  Vrycbt, 

lu  Chrow  the  HrUeat  wyndo  adiane  uy  nycht 

Doug,  VirgU,7%Zl, 

Fr.  trei((i^  a  grated  frame;  treift'^r,  to  grate  or 
lattice,  to  compaaa  or  hold  in  with  croaa  bara  or  latticed 
framea;  Cotgr. 

TERMAGANT,  *.      Tlie    Ptannigan,   Gl. 
.  Sibb. 

TERMIN.  « It  will  last  termtn  life,"  it  will 
last  for  ever,  Loth. ;  O.  Fr.  termine,  terme, 
temps. 

TERNE.  Ternei>,  adj.  Fierce,  wrathful, 
clioleric. 

Thocb  ye  be  kene,  and  inconstant,  ami  cruel  in  mynd  ; 
Thoch  ye  aa  tygaria  be  feriM,  be  trvtabil  in  luif. 

/hm&ir,  Uaitland  Poems,  p.  54. 

"The  moderator,  a  moat  grave  and  wiae  man,  yet 

naturally  bomewhat  temed,  took  me  up  a  little  accurate- 

.    ly,  ahewing  I  might  draw  the  question  ao  atrait  ua  I 

pleaaed,  yet  he  had  not  atated  it  ao."    Baaiie*8  Lett., 

L  134. 

Beljg.  toomiff,  wrathful,  toorn,  anger,  Su.-O./oerforn-o, 
to  irritate. 

TERNYTE',  Tarntv,  *.    Corr.  of  Trinity. 

TU  the  Feat  of  the  TergjiU 
Hagrawntyd  thame  trewyd  for  to  be. 

Wyntoum,  viL  8.  99. 

^  Hence  th  s  corr.  TanUp  Market,  Ang.  the  name  atill 

E'ven  to  a  fair  held  at  Brechin,  at  the  time  whtn  thia 
aat  waa  celebrated  during  Popery.     [Thia  corr.  pre- 
vaila  in  £.  of  Pertha.,  Forfar,  Mearua  &  Abcrd.] 

[TERREM,  9.  A  long  small  gut  of  the 
sheep,  with  which  the  posh  is  strung :  bands 
for  a  spinning  wheel  are  made  from  it.  Shell.; 
S.  thairnij  IdL  Uioermr. 

TERRETOR,  9.    Territoiy,  Aberd.  Reg. 

[TERRIE,  9.  Pl  kind  of  loft  or  shelf  in  the 
roof  of  a  house.  Shell.] 

TERSAILL,  t.  The  third  part  of  a  pipe,  a 
tierce.  "  Ter9aiU  of  wyne  ;**  Aberd.  Reg., 
Cent.  16.    Fr.  iercHre^  id. 
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TERSE,  8.    A  debate,  a  dispute,  S.B. 

To  Terse,  v.  n.    To  debate,  to  contend,  S.B. 

Allied  perlutps  to  Teat  tori-tn,  iroU-en,  irritarB, 
inttigare,  provocara  verbu  ferocibua. 

TERSEL,  8.    Pi\)b^  husband. 

Fool  FlirdoD,  WtiHOckcd  TVrifl  of  a  Tntle, 
TI17  meiter  mlsmaile  hath  kMtsily  lackf  tl. 

MmUgnnene,  Waisun**  tUL,  iii.  6w 

It  may  perhapa  aignify  brood,  aa  a  deriv.  from  A.-S. 
teon.  Tent,  tears,  membram  ririle. 

It  has  been  auggeatod  that  aa  the  male  of  a  falcon  ia 
called  a  Tersel,  Urtel  t/a,  iade  may  bo  q.  the  hoaband 
of  a  toad. 

TERTIAM,  8.  A  cask  containin^r  the  third 
part  of  a  butt  or  pipe  of  wine ;  E.  terce. 

"Twa  vyne  ferfiamif."  Aberd.  Reg.,  A.  I53S,  V.  16. 

The  tenn  might  seem  borrowed  from  the  use  of  it  in 
our  old  Lat.  inatitates.  Non  habenC  menaunia,  vidcli- 
eti,  qnartam,  pintam,  tertiamg  ic  Iter.  Camerar.  c 
10,  i  5. 

[^  Tertian,  «.  A  student  of  third  session,  S. 
Lat.  tertianu8^  fer/tiM,  the  third.] 

To  TERTLE,  v.  a.  To  take  notice  of ;  as, 
**  He  never  tertUd  me,"  he  took  no  notice  of 
me,  Roxb.    V.  Tartle. 

TESLETTIS,  «.  pL  Armour  for  covering 
the  tliighs. 

"That  eaerie  erle  be  armit  and  famiat  with  coralet 
of  pmif,  heid  peaces,  Tanbracea,  tfsleftut,  and  anc 
Spanische  pik."    Acta  Ja.  VL,  1508.  Ed.  1814,  p.  169. 

**Taeet  or  Tcuse*,  an  armoor  for  the  thighs;'* 
Phillips.  The  Coraeltt,  Groee  informa  ns,  when  said 
to  be  "fomished  or  complete,  incladed  the  head -piece 
and*gorgett,  the  back  and  breast,  with  skirts  of  iron 
called  t€U$es  or  ttu^eU  coTerin^  the  thighs,  as  may  be 
■ecn  in  the  figures  representinff  the  exercise  of  the 
pike. — TVum/^,  or  skirts,  hooketi  <m  to  the  frunt  of  the 
cniraaa,  were — used  by  the  infantry."  Ancient  Ar- 
mour, p.  251.  253. 

TeiUi  may  be  Tiewed  aa  either  a  diminutive  from 
loat,  or  as  an  error  for  UsmL  Fr.  Tassetes  de  Corcelet, 
partie  d'une  armure  depuia  la  ceinture  jusqu'  anx  gen- 
onx;  Roquefort  GL  Rom.  TVuMfle,  *'the  skirt  of  a 
^rment,  and  the  iatue  of  an  armour,  in  which  sense  it 
IS  commonally  used  pluraUy ; "  Cotgr. 

TESMENT,  8.  1.  A  latter  will,  S.B.;  corn 
from  Te8tamenL  To  tnai  one's  teament  in 
a  raipj  (i.e.,  a  rope,)  to  be  hanged. 

To  think  to  lead  luy  life  wi*  sic  an  ape, 
I'd  rather  mak  my  Utmetit  in  a  raip. 

hott't  Uflenore,  p.  86. 

2.  The  thing  bequeathed,  a  legacy,  Aberd. 
[To  Trsment,  r.  a.     To  leave  by  will,  BanflFs.] 
To  TEST,  r.  a.     To  put  to  trial,  Ayrs. 

**  I  do  not  think  that  honeat  folks  in  a  far  off  coun- 
try pariah  should — meddle  with  the  things  that  per- 
tain  to  government,  the  more  especially,  as  it  is  well 
known,  that  there  is  as  much  lalschoml  as  truth  in 
newspapers,  and  they  have  not  the  means  of  tentimj  the 
statements.'*    Blackw.  Mag.,  Sept.  1820,  p.  591. 

TESTAMENT,'*.   Apparently  another  name 
.    for  the  S.  coin  called  a  Testoon. 


"Grantia  eommissioun  to  the  said  eounsell  or  the 
roaist  part  of  thame  to  tak  ordour  how  the  xxx,  xx» 
and  z  a.  poceis,  with  the  leMamtHtU,  be  lialdin  within 
the  realme,  and  not  tranaportit  furtii  thairoffi**  Acta 
Ja.  VI.,  1578,  Ed.  1814,  p.  108. 

TESTANE,  8.     Apparently  the  same  with 
Te8toonf  q.  v. 

**  Ordania  the  Inglia  testane  to  bane  cours  heireftir 
within  ti^is  realme  vpoun  the  pryce  of  viij  s."  Acta 
Ja.  VL,  1592,  Ed.  1814,  p.  527. 

**  Ane  ttaUmt  worth  v  an."    Aberd.  Reg.,  Cent.  16. 

TESTEFIE,  8.     A  testimony. 

"That  betuix  and  the  said  day— they  may  ather  be 
thame  selffis  or  vtheris — produce  sic  ttaiefeU  of  thair 
antiquiteis  as  may  informe  the  saidis  commtssionaris.'* 
Acta  Ja.  VI.,  1600,  Ed.  1814,  p.  246. 

Testific.vte,  8.    1.  A  certificate  of  character 

in   writing,   in    consequence  of    which   a 

person  has  liberty  to  pass  from  one  place  to 

another. 

"The  aaid  commissioners  are  hereby  ordained  to 
deliver  to  every  auch  person  a  teUlJieate  ; — which  tea- 
tlficaie  is  to  serve  as  a  freepass  to  all  who  have  the 
same,"  ftc.     Crookshank*s  Hist,  it  236. 

2.  The  attestation  given  by  a  Kirk-Session, 
of  the  moral  character  of  a  church-member, 
when  about  to  leave  the  district,  S.  This 
is  also  called  a  Teatimonialj  which  is  the 
term  used  in  the  Acts  of  the  Church. 

TESTIT,  part.  adj.    Testamentary,  given  bv 

will. 

— "  He  allegeit  it  wea  testit  gudis,  &  he  intromettit 
thiirwith  as  executour."  Act.  Dom.  Cone,  A.  1491, 
p.  208. 

TESTOON,  Testone,  *.  A  Scottish  silver 
coin,  varying  in  value. 

**  There  is  no  mention  of  these  coins  in  the  Scot- 
tish statutes  before  the  beginning  of  James  VI. *a 
time,  which  the  French  and  English  caU  testotma 
for  their  having  the  king's  head  stamped  on  them; 
but  Nicolson  is  of  opinion  that  their  name  was  com- 
mon enough  in  the  time  of  oueen  Mary,  mother  of 
JameM  VI.  Certainly  Fr.  Blancius  expressly  calls 
some  of  the  coins  of  Francis  II.  of  France,  anil  Mary 
of  Scotland,  hia  wife,  tesioons.  Their  value  in  England 
was  always  the  same  as  shillings,  but  among  the  Scots, 
at  first  they  were  five  shillinj^s,  and  then  raided  to  a 
hiffher  value.*'    lutrod.  to  Anderson's  Diplom.,  p.  131. 

The  silver  coin,  weighing  abont  92  grains  Troy,  with 
Mary's  Head,  15G2,  is  generally  denominated  her  teMoon, 
V.  Uardonnel's  Nnmism.,  p.  99.  O.  Fr.  U«le,  a  head. 
TestoH.  Vapitatua  nummun.  On  les  appelliot  teatOM  i 
cause  de  la  tete  du  Roi,  qui  y  etoit  representee.  Diet. 
Trev. 

The  term  had  been  so  common  as  to  give  birth  to  a 
Proverb. 

*'  Yon  will  never  make  a  Mark  of  your  Ttsian  bv 
that  bargain." — **The  bargain  ia  so  bad  tliat  you  will 
not  gain  bv  it."    Kelly,  p.  3&4. 

It  would  appear  that  Kelly  here  gives  the  vulgar 
pronunciation,  as  authonse<l  by  ancient  use.  V.  Tcm- 
TAXK.  Ho  explains  7V«f an  *' a  groat."  This  Prov.  re- 
sembles another;  "You'll  never  mak  your  Plack  a 
Bawbee  by  that,"  S. 
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TESTOR,  a.    The  cover  of  a  bed»  E.  Tester. 

"Whmv's  the— bedi  of  atate,  twiltn^  pwuls  and  im- 
Urt,  napery  aod  broidered  work  ?  **  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor,  it.  208. 

O.  Fr.  tedkre,  any  kind  of  head^piece,  from  tetie, 
wnr  UU,  the  head.  L.  B.  tesUr-imrn^  iegtr^mm,  and 
Udnr-Ot  lecti  anpemam  tegmen  ;  Da  CSaafge. 

To  TETE,  Teet,  r.  a.  1.  To  send  forth  as  if 
by  stealth ;  to  cause  to  peep  out. 

TIm  rois  knoppis,  (eland  forth  (barehcde 
Oan  chyd,  ana  kyth  tharo  Temale  Upois  red. 

JMmg.  Virpt^YnA,  401.  ISL 

2.  As  a  9.  fi.,  to  peep  out,  to  look  in  a  sly  or 
piying  way ;  often  as  implying  the  idea  that 
this  is  done  clandestinely,  S.  pron.  Uet; 
synon.  Ink, 

"They  aay  Scot.    He  i$  Ueting  atU  ai  tke  window, 
*ie.»  he  ateua  a  glance  or  haaty  Tiew  through  the 
window;"  Rodd. 

But  T  can  ieei,  an'  hitch  ahoet. 
And  melt  them  en  thev  wit. 

FotMM  in  the  Bmekam  Dialeti,  p.  86w 

Tooie  a  need  in  the  aame  aenae  by  Patten. 

— '*  I  harde  the  Erll  hymaelf  aay,  that  he  neuer  aent 
the  aame  to  mj  Lordea  Urace,  bat  Geoq^e  Donglaa  in 
hia  name  :  and  thia  bv  him  deuiaed,  not  ao  apecially 
for  ony  challenge  aake,  aa  for  that  the  BMaaeneer 
ahoald  mayntein  by  month  hia  talke  to  my  Lordea 
Grace,  whyle  hia  eye  wear  rolling  to  tbote  &  prie  vpon 
tibe  aUite  of  oar  campe,  &.  whvther  we  wear  pakkynge 
or  no  (aa  indeede  the  fellowe  had  a  veiy  leood  connten- 
ance  to  make  a  apie. )  *'     Somenet*8  Expedicion,  pu  53. 

Toten  ia  uaed  by  a  rery  old  E.  writer,  aa  aignifying 
toapy. 

Whow  myght  thon  in  thy  brothen  eighe  a  hara  mote  loken. 
And  in  thyn  owen  eighe  nought  a  heme  toitn  t 

Ptra  PUmghwumet  Cnde,  R  i^  h. 

O.  E.  "TeleAyfhye  place  of  lokynge.  GonapiciUam.'* 
The  aame  term  also  denoted  a  theatre.  "  ToiehjflL 
Bpecnla.  Ampheteatmm.    Teatrnm.**    Prompt.  Parr. 

*'  Towiynge  kooie  to  loke  out  at  in  a  waBe  or  wyn- 
dowe.    Conapictliam.    Scopelon."    Hnloet. 

Sa.-G.  iU^a^  inapicere.  Ihre  explaina  thia  word 
almost  in  the  aame  terma  with  Radd.  Per  tran- 
■ennam  Telnti  Tidere,  nd  aolent  cnrioci  ant  post 
tegmina  latentea.  This  idea  of  "larking  benind 
a  covert, "  Tery  freqaeotly  entera  into  the  aenae  in 
which  we  oae  onr  SL  term.  There  had  nndonbtedly 
been  a  cognate  word  in  O.E.^  aa  Skinner  renders  toUik, 
looketh;  anppoaing  that  it  ia  allied  to  Lat.  tneHtrp 
fni-liM.    Ihre  adopta  the  idea  aa  to  UU^i,    Hence, 

Tebt-bo,  «•    1.  Bo-peep,  S. 

Bat  ahe  mann  e'on  be  glad  to  look. 
An'  pUy  kei-bo  free  nook  to  nook. 

Ferguuan's  Poemt,  iL  IISL 

2.  Used  metaph.  to  denote  inconstancy,  or 
infidelity. 

By  ieei'-ho  ftiend.^,  an'  nae  a  few, 
Fys  rongh  been  gaidit 

Moruon's  Pioeau,  p^  OS. 

TETH,  «.    Temper,  disposition.    lU-teeUCd, 
ill-hnmoored,  ha>'ing  a  bad  temper,  Fife. 

Allied  perhaps  to.  A.-S.  tyhi,  matmctio^  Ming,  dis- 
ciplina*  or  lal.  tidt  indeclin.  Mkrtr  tiU  um;  haic  rei 
atades;  VereL 


(To  TETIIEK,  Tedder,  r.  a.  To  unite, 
marry;  as,  tethered  to  a  taiopxe^  Clydes.; 
alsOy  to  fasten,  to  moor,  Abera. 

Wi*  atry  face  he  ey*d 
The  Trojan  shore,  an'  a*  the  barks, 

That  teddef'd  fast  did  ly 
Alang  the  coast. — 

Ajax'»  Speech,  Poems  in  Buck,  Died.] 

[Tbtiier,  Tedder,  s.  Bounds,  means,  re- 
sources ;  as, ''  He's  at  the  end  o*  his  tether ^ 
his  means  are  exhausted;  also,  whatever 
binds,  limits,  or  restricts,  S.     V.  Teddek.] 

[Tether-Chack,  *.  Tlie  pin  of  iron  or  wood 
affixed  to  a  tether,  and  by  which  it  is 
secured  to  the  ground,  Banffs. ;  syn.  tether^ 
stake.'] 

TETHERFACED,  adj\  Having  an  ill- 
natured  aspect,  S. 

Allied  perhaps  to  lal.  teit-a,  rostrnm  bclninnm ; 
whence  tetUtr,  tbrvaa  et  minax. 

Tettie,  adj.  Having  a  bad  temper; 
Soxb. ;  the  same  with  Titti/j  q.  v. 

TETUZ,  8.  I.  "Anything  tender;"  Gall. 
Enc. 

2.  **  A  delicate  person  ;**  ibid. 

Allied  perhaps  to  lal.  leif-r,  pullua  animalis ;  tita, 
res  tenera,  tenerrima,  whence  iituleg-r,  tener.  Shall 
we  add  tcteta,  minim  am  qaid? 

TEUCH,  Teugh,  Tewcii,  adj.  1.  Tough, 
not  easily  broken,  S.  Tewh^  Yorka. 

Amiddis  ane  rank  tre  lurkis  a  golden  bench. 
With  aureate  leoia,  and  flexibil  twistis  teuch. 

Dtmg.  Virgil,  167,  42. 

A.-S.  toh,  id.  from  Moe8.-0.  tioh-an,  ducere,  vel  per- 
trahi ;  q.  any  thing  that  may  be  drawn  out  or  extended. 

2.  Tedious,  lengthened  out,  not  soon  coming 
to  a  close. 

It  occara  in  an  old  adage  ; 

The  Spring  e'enninga  are  lang  and  teuch. 

3.  Not  frank  or  easy,  dry  as  to  manner,  stiff 
in  conversation,  S. 

Abont  me  freindis  anew  I  gatt, 
Rycht  bljthlie  on  me  thay  leuch ; 
But  now  they  mak  it  wondir  teuch. 

BanncUgne  Poems,  p.  185. 

In  thia  aenae  tough  ia  used  by  Palsgrave.  '*I  mcdte 
it  tough,  I  make  it  coye,  as  maydcns  do,  or  persona 
that  be  strange  if  they  be  asked  a  questyon  :  B.  iii. 
F.  292,  a. 

4.  Pertinacious.  A  teuch  debate,  one  in  which 
the  disputants,  on  both  sides,  adhere  obstin- 
ately to  their  arguments,  S. 

Baillie  uses  tough  in  this  sense. 
*'  Here  arose  the  toughest  dispute  we  had  in  all  the 
Assembly."    Letters,  i.  93. 

A  teuch  battle,  one  keenly  contested,  S. 

At  Loncarty  they  fought  fu'  teuch. 

A,  Douglas's  Poems,  p.  12. 
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III.  9fiQtr,  svnon.  with  A.-S.  foA,  denotes  a  man  who 
it  tenacious  of  his  purpose.  Their  voro  seiger  a  ait  mat; 
awssam  saam  tenaciter  clefendcbant ;  01.  Tryggv.  S., 
p.  i  140. 

5.  To  mate  any  thing  teuchy  to  do  it  reluctantly. 

Sehir,  say  for  thi  self,  tliow  aeis  thow  art  schent. 
It  may  nocht  mend  tne  ane  myte  to  roak  it  na  tfu*fh. 

Oawan  and  Ool,,  ir,  6. 

TEUCH,  *.  A  draught,  a  pull  of  any  liquor,  S. 

This  word  is  entirely  Gothic.  Su.-G.  iog,  notat  hau8> 
tnin,  potantium  ductum.     [Syn.  waucht.     V  Teuo,  r.] 

JJhraek  Hi  then  dryck  i  en  tog,  Uno  haustn  potnm  il- 
ium hausit ;  i.e.,  S.,  "He  drank  out  that  dnuk  at  ae 
teudk."    Hist.  Alex.  Ma|;n.,  ap.  Ihre. 

This' learned  writer  K>ves  it  as  derived  from  tog-a, 
trahere,  duccre,  as  K  Jrautjht  from  draw.  Ihre  adds ; 
Koe  etiam  toga  jtaa  nsurpamus  de  impigre  bilientibus. 
Belg.  tiug  ;  ioge,  id.  Kifian  gives  ti^ghe,  tevghe,  haus- 
taa»  as  synon.  with  dronck, 

IsL  ieig-a.  Eg  teig,  haurio,  hanstnm  sumo  ;  teh'T, 
haostns.  Ir.  and  Gael,  dcoch,  a  draught,  a  pull  of 
drink,  would  soem  to  have  had  a  common  source. 

TEUCHIT  (gutt.),  *.    Tlie  lapwing,  S. 

The  timid  teuchit  slouch'd  it^  crest, 
And  cuddled  closer  to  iU  nest : 
The  watchfu'  male  flafTd  i'  the  gale, 
Wi'  eerie  screech  and  plaintive  wail ; 
Now  sosr*d  aloft,  now  HcuflTd  the  ground. 
And  wheel'd  in  mony  an  antic  round. 

John  0*  Amha*,  Montrose,  1818,  p.  63w 

'*TeMfei,  a  Upwing,  North."  Tufit,  id.  Grose. 
Here,  the  suttural  sound  has  been  changed  into  the 
labial,  like  E.  Laugh.  Perhaps  E.  Tincit,  (Ainsworth,) 
Ttnolif,  a  lapwing  (Kersey),  la  a  corr.  of  Teuchii, 

TEUCHiT-STOior,  8.  The  gale,  in  the  reckon- 
ing of  the  vul^r,  conjoined  with  the  arrival 
of  the  Green  Flover,  S.    V.  Tuquheit. 

To  Hunt  the  Teuchit.  To  be  engaged  in 
any    frivoloos    and    fruitless    pursuit;    a 

Jroverbial  phrase,  S.  B. ;  equivalent  to 
untiiig  the  Gowk,  It  probably  alludes  to 
the  artful  means  employed  by  the  lapwing, 
for  misleading  those  who  seek  for  her  nest 
in  order  to  carry  off  her  young. 

TIs  strange  what  makes  kirk-fouks  to  stupit, — 
Far  better  for  them  hunt  the  teuchit. 
Or  teach  their  schools. 

Forbe^a  Dominie  Depot^d,  p.  41. 

TEUD,  8.  A  tooth,  Fife.  Teudle,  the  tooth 
of  a  rake  or  harrow,  ibid. 

OaeL  deud,  "a  set  of  teeth,  a  jaw,"  hat  tome 
resemblance. 

To  Teudle,  v.  a.  To  insert  teeth.  To  teudle 
a  heuky  to  renovate  the  teeth  of  a  reaping- 
hook,  ibid. 

[Teudless,  adj.     Toothless,  ibid.] 

TEUG,  Tug,  «.  A  rope.  It  is  particularly 
applied  to  a  halter,  Loth. ;  [syn.  towJ] 

8a.-0.  iog,  a  rope,  Itl.  tog,  taug,  id.  from  tog-a,  du- 
oere. 

O.  Andr.  defines  Taug^  fibra,  lorum,  viinen,  nervulns, 
Juncus;  a  teige,  distendo,  tendo,  distraho.  This 
exactly  corresponds  with  the  sense  given  under  Tco. 


[To  Teuo,  v.  a.    To  pull,  draw,  tug,  Clydes  J 

[Teuos,  8.  pL  1.  The  thighs  of  a  pair  of 
breeches,  Shetl. 

2.  Trousers ;  also,  clothes,  Clydes.     E.  tog8^ 

TEUK,  TuiK,  Took,  s.  A  bye-taste.  That 
meal  hae  a  teuk^  it  has  a  disagreeable  taste  ; 
as,  '^This  maun  be  sea-borne  meal;  it  has  a 
vile  muisty  teuL**  When  meal  is  made  from 
corn  that  has  been  heated  in  the  stack,  the 

Esculiar  taste  is  denominated  the  het  tuik  ; 
anarks.,  Loth.,  Koxb. 

AUied. perhaps  to  Teut.  tuck,  a  touch,  from  tuck-em^ 
tangire ;  as  it  is  said  in  E.  of  meat  which  is  in  a  alight 
degree  tainted,  that  it  is  touchetl  a  little. 

TEUKIN,  adj.  !•  Quarrelsome,  trouble- 
some, S.  B. 

2.  Variable ;  applied  to  the  wind  when  still 
shifting,  anci  seeming  to  blow  from  more 
points  than  one  at  a  time,  South  of  S. 


Bel^.  tuk,  "sly,  cunning,  fraudulent." 
Alhed  perhaps  to  Teut.  tuck,  fraus,  fallacia,  insidiae, 
machinatio ;  IiL  tulk-a,  pellicere. 

(To  TEUT-MEUT,  r.  n.  To  whisper,  to 
speak  in  a  muttering  or  suppressed  manner; 
to  talk  confidentially,  Banfifs.] 

[Teut-Meut,  *.  A  low,  suppressed,  or 
muttered  talk ;  a  confidential  story,  ibid.] 

[Teut-Meut,  adv.  In  a  confidential  or 
suppressed  manner^  ibid.] 

To  TEVVEL,  V.  a.  To  confuse,  to  put  into 
a  disorderly  state,  Dumfr. 

Both  this  and  the  r.  Tuffle,  are  used  in  Dumfr. ; 
tect^l,  however,  it  is  laid,  in  a  stronger  tense  tlian 
tuffle.  I  am  inclined,  notwithstanding,  to  view  them 
as  radically  the  tame.     V.  Tuffle. 

To  TEW,  r.  a.     1.  To  fatigue,  to  overpower. 

iSatr  tew*d^  much  fatigued.     It  is  often  used 

in  regard  to  sickness;  as  signifying  that 

one  is  much  toaeed^  or,  as  vulgarly  expressed, 

toetity  by  it,  Dumfr. ;  Foryawd  synon. 

Mactaggart  gives  Tut  as  well  as  Tued,  in  this  sense. 
But  he  views  the  latter  as  more  forcible  than  the 
former.     '*  Tut,  fatigued ;  Tued,  fatigued  out." 

2.  To  overdo,  to  make  tough.  Meat  is  said 
to  be  teioedy  when  roasted  with  so  slow  a  fire 
that  it  becomes  tough,  S.  O.  V,  Taave 
and  Taw,  v.  1. 

It  would  seem  that  *'fo  Tew,  to  work  as  mortar, 
Yorkt.,"  (Marshall),  is  to  bo  viewed  as  the  tame. 

To  Tew,  v.n.  1.  To  be  eagerly  employed 
about  any  thing,  S. 

2.  To  toil,  to  work  constantly,  Ettr.  For.; 
to  struggle,  to  strive,  Dumfr.  '•  To  Tew^ 
to    work    hard ;     also    to    taizc    [teaze]. 
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North.'*  Grose.     Mawliall  expl.  Tew,  **to 

?^tate  and  fatigue  by  violent  exercise;** 
orks. 

8*  Grain  is  said  to  tewj  when  it  becomes  damp, 
and  acquires  a  bad  taste,  S.  B. 

8a.-Q.  tatf,  odor,  ta^-a,  guntare ;  Isl.  thf-ur,  odor, 
^emmque  ingratua,  iMf-Of  Morari,  item,  foetere.  Arm. 
ftl/'-o,  Ia9-a,  guatare.    . 

Tew,  wtL  of  the   v.  to   Ttave^  expl.  "  to 
amble.** 

lie  plnmiilt  I'  the  wutUi 

0wre*8  lugs  that  night 
He  ffv,  an*  peghin  iitytert  bamc, 
WeU  ■oopl't  wi*  the  peel. 

Tarrai*9  Poems,  p.  99. 

It  aceiM  to  denote  hia  awkward  motion  in  atruggling 
to  got  out  of  the  pool.  Allied  perhapa  to  lal.  teitj-ia, 
•ztendere^  protendere,  Verel.  ;  distraho,  diatendo,  in 
looflnm  latamque  eitemlo ;  tettf-r,  niaua  laboria,  O. 
Andr.  Tew  aeema  to  belong  to  the  v.  of  which  Taavin 
m  Um  part  pr.,  expl.  "wreatling,  tumbling."     V. 


Tew,^  #.  1.  [Struggle,  difficulty,  hardship.] 
This  term  is  always  conjoined  with  an  adj.; 
as,  Bttir  tew9^  great  difficulties.  Border.  It 
exactly  corresponds  with  the  phrase  used  in 
the  north  of  E.  **  Save  tuea,  great  difficulty 
in  accomplishing  any  thing;**  Gl.  Brockett. 

Ur.  Brockett  givea  A.  Bor.  *'  Tue,  to  labour  Ions 
and  patiently,  to  fatigue  by  repeated  or  continued 
ezmrtiim;''  adding  that  Fr.  tuer,  ^*  originally  to  kill,'* 
k  "need  alao  for,  to  fatigue  or  wearv.  II  m^  lue,  he 
weariea  himaelf ;  or,  in  North  country  language,  he  tuet 
lumadf.     Tmimg  on,  toiling  away ;"  Gl. 

TueTf  MM  the  Fathcra  de  Trevoux  remark,  ia  indeed 
need  hyperbolieally  for  Lahore  vel  negotlU  obrui ;  and 
tbia  deduction  ia  reiy  ingenioua.  But  it  is  not  probable 
that  thia  figurative  itenae  of  the  word  could  be  diflfuaed 
even  among  the  vulgar  in  Britain.  A  Teutonic  aource 
bad  prerioualy  occurred  tome,  which  I  am  atill  inclined 
to  prafer.  Teat  touw-en,  premcrc,  preaaare,  agitare, 
•nbigere ;  Kilian.  Thia  v.  in  Alem.  aaaumea  the  varioua 
forma  of  diMnv-cn,  domare,  daoh-en,  tfuio-an,  and  heihuw' 
•n,  premere,  aupprimere.  It  acems  doubtful,  indecil, 
whether  we  ahould  not  trace  Tew  to  A.-S.  ieog-an, 
feo-%  to  tug;  trahere.  It  ia  used  with  the  prep, 
•n,  in  reference  to  the  leading  forward  of  an  army, 
where  our  phraae  might  often  he  applied  with  consider- 
ftUe  propnetr.  Teog-an,  or  Teo-n  on,  ducere  exer- 
dtum  in.  Teak  on,  duxlt  copiaa.  Ttoh  ia  alao  need 
attbe^rel. 

2.  A  bad  taste,  especially  that  occasioned  by 
dampness,  S.  B. 

8.  Iron  hardened  with  a  piece  of  cast  iron. 
V.  Lew  [Tew]arne  bore. 

TEWEL,  8.  1.  A  tool  of  any  kind.  This  is 
the  pronunciation  of  Shotl.,  and,  indeed,  of 
the  North  of  S.  in  general. 

S.  Sometimes  applied  to  a  ship,  Shetl. 

3.  FLtewellUftooU;  applied  to  military  furni- 
ture. 

The  teiod  of  his  tewdlU  to  tell  war  full  teir. 

Mtauif  CoUptar,  B,  iiy.  U 


[To  TE Y,  V.  a.    To  tie,  Barbour,  xv.  282.] 

To  TEYM,  Teme,  v.  a.     To  empty ;  teem^ 
S.  B.    V.  Teem. 

MoDv  off  horn  to  the  ground  doun  thai  cast, 
Saidfya  thai  temn  off  boras,  hot  niaistris  thar. 

Waliaee,  vui.  213,  MS. 

Ulan  Tonng  men  walit,  hesy  here  and  thare. 
And  eik  preLstis  of  Hercules  altare. 
The  roistit  bullia  fleftche  set  by  and  by. 
The  bakin  brede  of  baakettia  temif»  in  hye. 

Douff,  Virgil,  247,  5. 

[TEYND,  adj.  and  8.    Tenth.     V.  Teind.] 

Teyndfrie,  adj.    E.\empt  from  tithes.     V. 
nnder  Teind.] 

jTEYNE,  8.  and  v.    V.  Tene.] 

[Tetnfuli-,  ac/;.  Wrathful.  V.  under  Tene.] 

TIIA,  Thae,  That,  They,  pron.      These, 
those ;  all  pron.  in  the  same  manner. 

And  the  fyrst  buke  of  tha 
Ball  trete  fra  the  begynnyng 

Of  the  warlde. 

Wjfntovm,  I  2.  e. 

8a  tJka  sam  folk  he  send  to  the  depfard, 

Gert  set  the  ground  with  scliarp  spykis  off  burd. 

WtUlace,  X.  41,  Ma 

And  were  not  his  expert  mait  Sibylla 
Tancht  him  thay  war  bot  vode  gaistis  all  tha. 
But  ony  borlyis,  as  waunderand  wrachis  waist. 
He  had  apoun  thame  ruschit  ia  grete  haist 

Doug,  VirgU,  178,  2S. 

Qnhat  hard  mischance  filit  so  thy  iilesand  fat*e  ? 
Or  qnhy  se  I  thay  fell  woundU  ?  allace ! 

Ihid,  48.  30. 


-In  theif  dayis  war  ma  illusioona 


Be  Denillin  werkis  and  coninratiouns, 

lliaa  now  thare  bene,  sa  can  clerkis  deterroe. 

For  bUasit  be  God,  the  faith  is  now  mare  ferme. 

ihid.  6,  54. 
A.-S.  tkaege,  illi. 

A.-S.  tume  thaege,  quidam  illorum.  It  muat  be 
ackuowledj^,  however,  that  it  more  nearly  approachea 
the  form  of  lal.  thaa,  the  accusative  plural  of  theyr, 
ilU.  Thia  beara  a  atriking  resemblance  to  Um,  oaed  by 
our  ancient  writera. 

It  ia  aingular  that  aa  we  have  in  8.  two  peculiar 
terma  which  are  often  used  in  the  aamo  acnsc,  thir  and 
thai,  the  firat  correaponda  to  the  lal.  nominative  pi. 
ikejfr,  and  the  aecond  to  the  accuaative. 

It  ia  observed,  vo.  Thir,  that  thir  and  thai  are 
generally  opposed,  like  theM  and  thone.  Indeed,  in 
colloquial  discourao  thir  dcnotca  the  neart'st  objecta,  aa 
equivalent  to  E.  these  ;  and  thai,  objecta  more  diatant, 
correapooding  with  E.  those. 

THACK,*.    Thatch.    V.  Thak. 
TuACKER,  8.    A  thatchcr,  S. 

The  tkacker  said  to  his  man. 

Let  oa  raise  this  ladder,  if  we  can. 

Ramsai^s  &  Prov.,  p.  68. 

"  In  the  dry  weather,  after  the  aecd-timc  hire  two- 
three  thaclxrt  to  mend  the  thack  on  the  roofs  of  auch 
of  the  cottars'  houaca  aa  atand  in  need  of  mending." 
Blackw.  Mag.  Oct.  1820,  p.  14. 

O.  E.  id.  '•  Thacker,  couureur  de  chaume  ;*'  Palagr. 
B.  iii.  F.  id,  b.  Frauncea  givea  it  in  the  form  of 
••  Tkalsiar.    Sarcitector.**    Prompt.  Parv. 

Thack-oate,  *.     The  sloping  ed^e  of  the 
gable-tops  of  a  house,  when  tne   thatch 
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covers  them ;  in  contradistinction  from  the 
Wi$id'^tew8  that  are  raised  higher  than  the 
thatch,  Roxb. 

Thackless,  adj.  1.  Unroofed,  withoat 
thatch,  S, 

Some  last  maiiii  gM  wi'  a  kilted  siirk. 
Some  priest  bmou  preach  in  a  thackitu  kirk. 

JUwuiiHB  ^fNithtdalc  Song,  p.  28i. 

2.  Metaph.  uncovered,  without  a  hat. 

Want  minds  them  on  a  thaeklest  scaup, 
Wi'  a  their  pouches  hare. 

Tarrai*»  Poems,  p.  17. 

"Clothing,  necessaries;**  01.  Bums.  But  this  is 
only  the  idea  saggifsted.  The  phrase  itaeU  liaa  a  more 
general  sense. 

Thack-Stone,  «•  Stone  fit  for  covering  houses. 
Ja.  VI.  P.  23,  c  26.    V.  Skaillie. 

THAPJS,  9.  pL  The  benches  of  a  boat,  on 
which  the  rowers  sit,  S. 

Belg.  d^fteHt  id.  IsL  thopie,  traba  sea  sedile  in  navi ; 
G.  Andr.,  p.  266.     TAotto,  transtrae ;  VereL 

THAI,  Thay,  pron.    1.  PI.  of  *€  or  she. 

Tkai  stnflit  helm ys  in  hy, 
Bieist  plait,  and  him  r . 
Thag  renkb  maid  ready 
All  geir  that  myght  gane. 

OawanandOol,,iil  7. 

[2.  Those ;  as,  of  thai  thre  tnen^  Barbour,  vii. 

212  ;  this  is  a  dative  form  still  common.] 

Johns,  gives  A.-S.  Ms  as  the  origin  of  E.  tAey.  But 
At  ia  the  A.-S.  word.  Thia  seems  from  ihaege,  like  the 
pron.  thOf  t&ajf. 

[Thaim-Selwyn,  j>n>ti«  Themselves,  Barbour, 
i.  502.] 

THAIN,  adj.  Not  sufficiently  roasted  or 
boiled,  S.    V.  Thane. 

THAINS,  *./>/.    V.Rayen. 

THAIK,  Thar,  v.  impers.  Used  as  expressive 
of  necessity;  generally  with  the  negative 
affixed ;  as,  ^^  Ye  thair  n*  fash,''  you  need 
not  put  yourself  to  the  trouble,  Dumfr. 

Obviously  from  the  same  origin  with  Tharf^  q.  v.  the 
f  being  thrown  off  for  softening  the  sound. 

THAIR.     Used  in  composition  like  E.  there. 

nkere,  in  oomp.  (S.  ikair^  lAar, )  seems  to  be  originally 
thegenit,  dat.  and  abl.  of  the  A.-S.  article,  t/uxere, 
there,  correstioading  to  Gr.  np,  rrim,  rif.  V.  Hickes. 
Oramm.  A. -8.,  p.  7.  According  to  this  idea,  Lye  ezpl. 
A.-S.  Thaer-to,  ad  eom,  earn,  id.  ;  Praeter  eum,  earn, 
id.  :  Tkaer-a^er,  post  hoc,  haec,  vel  ea,  postea : 
7*Aaer-o/,  de  vel  ex  eo,  ea,  iis  ;  Thaer-innef  in  eo,  ea, 
iia.  1  am  much  inclined  to  think  that  A. -8.  thaei\  ibi, 
in  that  place,  was  originally  the  genit.  or  abl.  of  the 
article  ;  as  Lat.  iliie,  and  Uiic  have  been  formed  from 
iUe,  ide. 

Thairanent,  Thairattour,  adv.  Concern- 
ing, concerning  that. 

'*  Being  cairfnll  that  the  samye  be  cleired  to  the 
leidgeSi  and  thay  be  put  in  ane  oertaintie  thairaneni 


^the  saids  Ix>rdis  finds  and  declaris,"  &c.  Acta 

Sederunt,  '21Hh  January  1650. 

**And  ffif  he  dois  ony  thing  ihairattoHr,  furthwith 
to  arreist  his  personn  &  send  him  to  the  kingis  ward.** 
P&rL  Ja.  II..  A.  1547,  Acts  Ed.  1814,  c.  25. 

Than  spak  the  King,  your  conclusion  is  quaint. 
And  ikairaiiomr  ye  mak  to  us  a  plaint 

iVietto  Palis,  iLF.JL,l  14. 

Thairbefor,  Tharbefor,  adv.  Before  that 
time. 

He  had  in  Fraunoe  bene  ihar  be/or 
With  hys  modyr,  dame  YsabelL 

Barbour,  xlx.  260,  Ma 

Thairben,  Tiiere-ben%  adv.  In  an  imier 
apartment  of  a  house  ;  as  ihairbut  respects 
an  outer  apartment,  S. 

"For  the  removing  of  that  impediment  of  proceeding 
in  the  Utter^house  (that  the  procurator  is  ttiair  ben)  it 
is  appointit  be  tho  saidia  Lordis  that  tliair  sal  be 
fiftem  advocatis  nominat ;  quha  sail  be  appointit  for 
the  Inner  house.**    Acts  Sederunt,  11th  January,  16(M. 

*'  Hout  I;^  quoth  she,  "  ye  may  well  ken, 
Tia  ill  brought  but  that's  no  there  ben.** 

Ramsay's  Poems,  ii  525. 

One  might  almost  suppose  that  Ramsay  had  bor- 
lowed  this  from  Rolan'l. 

— I  wot  right  well  yee  ken. 

For  to  bring  but  it<i  ill  that's  not  therein, 

&aven  Sages  ;  To  the  Reader^ 

Sometimes  tht'hen.  Bare  the-ben,  having  little  pro- 
vision in  the  inner  part  of  the  house,  or  spenee. 

Sair  are  we  nidder'd,  that  is  what  ye  ken. 
And  but  for  her,  we  had  beeu  bare  the-ben, 

Ri*ss*s  iieUnore,  p.  51. 

The  huU  is  used  in  the  same  way. 

In  caice  the  judge  will  not  (wrmit. 
That  you  come  ben,  byde  still  the  butt. 

P.  Jiang's  Truth's  Travels,  Pennecuits 
Poems,  1715,  p.  106u 

Tent,  daer-binnen,  intro,  intua.  Belg.  daar-bugten^ 
without  that  place,  Sewel. 

It  is  used  in  auotlier  expressive  proverb,  S. 

"  He  is  well  boden  there  benn. 
VTho  will  neither  borrow  nor  lend;" 

Letui,  pron.  q.  len\  S. 

*'  A  man  must  be  well  furnished  indeed,  who  needs 
not  borrow,  and  will  not  lend.*'    Kelly,  p.  150. 

Thairby,  Thare-by,  adv.  1.  Thereabout, 
used  with  respect  to  place. 

Ane,  on  the  wall  that  lay, 

Besid  him  till  his  fere  gan  say, 

**  Thia  man  thinkis  to  mak  gud  cher,** 

(And  nemyt  ane  husband  t/uirbg  ner.) 

Barbour,  z.  887. 

2.  Thereabout,  as  to  time,  S. 

A  thousand  and  thre  hundyr  yere 
Nynty  and  five  or  thare^g  nere, 
Robert  the  Keth,  a  mychtv  man 
Be  lynage,  ami  api^erand  tiian 

For  to  be  a  Lord  of  uiycht, 

In  Fermartine  at  Fivy 
Assegit  his  awnt,  a  gud  lady. 

Wyntown^  ix.  10.  2. 

"Upon  Tuesday  the   18th  of   August  or   thereby 

gmeral  Lesly  raised  his  army  frae  Chelsea  wood  beside 
unse,  and  passed  over  the  Tweed  that  aamen  day.** 
Spalding,  i  253. 

3.  Used  also  with  respect  to  number  or  quality, 
S. 
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"  Friday  the  fmirt  of  Maii,  the  ducke  and  his  boq 
CUttde  come  to  this  toon,  to  the  number  of  ano  hun- 
dred hora,  and  threeaoore  haconebiitteris  or  therby,  and 
tyghted  at  the  caatell  gate.*'  BanDatyne*B  Joanial, 
pw  144. 

"That  the  said  Thomas  Roreeoiuie  of  Banlarroch  hes 
eommittit  and  done  treasaonne — ^in  his  fals,  audatious, 
and  vninst  forgoing  adnlteratiai^  and  cunyeing  of  our 
■ODerane  lordts  money,  to  the  forme  of  half  mark  and 
fourtic  penny  pecia,  to  the  aowroe  of  twa  thou;sand 
markia  or  tkain»fe  ;  and  that  in  the  place  of  Lochma- 
harie  [Lochmabane]  within  the  schirefdome  of  Wig- 
toon."    AcU  Ja^  VI.,  1581,  £d.  1814,  p.  206. 

4,  As  respcctiug  size  or  quantity,  S. 

*'  He — ^gat  a  piece  of  fine  lint  of  half  a  fatldome,  or 
iharthy^  fra  ane  of  the  suddartia.'*  Anderson's  Coll., 
ii.  170. 

Belg.  daetheyt  ad  hoc^  ad  haec^  penes,  prope.  Skin- 
ner, TO.  7%tre^ 

Thair-doun,  Ther  doun,  ado.    Downwards, 
in  that  place  below,  S. 

And  throw  the  wall  he  maid,  with  his  botkia 

A  lytil  hole  richt  prevelie  maid  he. 

That  all  theyr  deid  tkair-dmui  he  mycht  weill  se. 

Jhmbar,  MmitUmd  Poenu,  p.  71. 

Hie  sorerain  Lord,  let  neir  this  sinful  sot 
Do  schame  f^ae  name  nntoyoiir  nation ; 

Let  neir  again  sic  an  be  calkl  a  Soot; 
A  rotten  crok,  loose  of  the  dok  ikcr  doun. 

MtHMedjf,  Evtrgrten,  ML  72. 

Thair-east,  There  east,  adj.    In  the  east ; 
also,  towards  the  east,  S. 

**  Clydesdale  waa  somewhat  suspected  in  their  affec- 
tion to  the  cause,  especially  the  Marquisscs  of  Hamilton 
and  Douglasses  appearing  against  us ;  wherefore  the 
Tables  there  toH  thought  they  should  not  conjoin,  but 
dtrided  them  in  fonr.*^  Baillie's  Lett.,  i.  164. 

Thairfra,  Therefrae,   adv.      From   that 
place,  therefrom,  S. 

*'  Thir  lordis— -assemblit  at  Edinburgh,  and  thairfra 
went  with  the  kingia  grace  to  Mcggat  land."  Pits- 
eottiels  Cron.,  p.  S41. 

'*Upon  Friday  the  26th  of  Augnst  [1638]  some 
friends  lifted  the  marquis'  coruee  upon  a  litter  frae  the 
efaapel  of  Strathbogpie  to  the  kirk  of  Belly,  and  upon 
the  mom  at  night  is  likewise  carrie<l  therefrae  to  his 
own  lodging  in  Elsin,— and  upon  the  30th  of  August 
his  corps  were  lifted  therefrae^  baring  above  the  coffin 
a  rich  mortcloth  of  black  velvet,  whereon  was  wrought 
two  white  crosses."    Spaldin^^  L  53. 

Thairfurth,  adv.    In  the  open  air,  S. 

He  imnyst  theiffis,  reners  k  othir  criminabyll  per- 
•onis  with  sic  senerite  and  justice,  that  the  bestiall  & 

fadis  lay  thalr/urth  but  ony  tmbilL"    Bellend.  Cron., 
6L  17,  b.    Sub  dio  asservabantor ;  Boeth. 

Thairin,  TiiEREiXj  adv.    At  home,  within 
doors,  S. 


Chisholm— Heh !    Are  ye  therein  t*    Perils 
of  Man,  ui.  202. 

Thairintill,  Thereintill,  adv.    Therein. 

'*  AU  bands  and  actis  of  cantion  to  be  taen  and  res- 
sawed  in  snspensioones  heirefter,  shall  bear  this  clause 
insert  thairuUiO."  Act  Sederunt,  29th  January,  1630. 
V.  Intil. 


•< 


The  earl,  seeing  he — could  not  get  tbem  overcome 
and  subdued  without  an  lieutenantry — which  the  king 
graciously  granted  to  him  for  some  years,  and  to  sit, 
cognosce,  and  decern  upon  some  capital  {loints  alleuarly, 
specially  set  down  theireintilL**    Spalding,  i.  5. 

TiiAiROUR,  Thar  our,  adv.     On  the  other 
side,  in  relation  to  a  river. 

Bathe  honts  and  men  into  the  wattir  fell. 
Tlie  hortly  Seottis,  that  wald  na  langar  duell. 
Set  on  the  laiff  with  strakis  sad  and  .tar  : 
Off  thoim  thar  our,  as  than  sowcrit  thai  war. 

Wallace,  riL  1187,  MS. 

Thereover,  Edit.  1648. 

Tilvirowt,  Tiiauoct,  adv.    Without,  as  de- 
noting e.\clusiou  from  a  place,  S. 

The  yett  he  wor,  quhill  cummin  was  all  the  rout. 
Of  Inglys  and  Scottis,  he  held  na  man  tharoul. 

WaUace,  iv.  433,  MS. 

Is  this  fair  Lady  Cliestety  ? 

I  thhdc  it  war  a  grit  pitie  ^ 

That  ye  soold  be  thairowt, 

Lyndtay,  S»  P.  IL,  iL  51. 

To  lie  thairoHt ;  to  lie  in  the  open  air  during  ni£[ht,  S. 
Tent,  daer-ut,  ia  naed  in  a  different  sense,  signifying 
ex  eo,  inde,  thence. 

Thairtill,  Tuertyll,  adv.    Thereto. 

Nor  mysknaw  not  the  condiciouns  of  vs 
Latyne  pepyll  and  folkis  of  Saturnus, 
Vnconstrenyt,  not  be  law  bound  tltertuU, 

Doug.  Virgil,  212,  21. 

Tharethrow,  adv.    By  that  means,  thence. 

"And  tharethrow  we  ar  gritumlie  and  enomdic 
hurt."    Acts  Ja.  V.,  1540,  £d.  1814,  p.  358.    V.  Ex- 

ORMUE. 

Teut.  daer-denr,  iliac,  illinc;  istinc,  is  formed  in-  the 
same  manner. 

Thair  up,  adv.     Out  of  bed. 

"  I  haue  walkit  laiter  thair  up  then  I  wald  haue  done, 
gif  it  had  not  bene  to  draw  sum  thing  out  of  him,  quhiik 
this  beirer  will  schaw  yow,  quhiik  is  the  fairest  com- 
moditie,  that  can  be  offcrit  to  excuse  your  afFairis.'* 
Lett.  Buchanan,  Detect  Q.  ^lary,  H.,  3.  b.  Jay  veilM 
plua  tard  la  haut  que  je  n'eusse  fait,  ftc,  Fr.  copy. 

THAIRM,  Therm,  Thaiux,  s.     1.  Used  in 
relation  to  the  belly  or  gut  of  man,  S. 

"  He  that  has  a  wide  therm,  had  never  a  long  arm." 
S.  Ptov.  "Gluttonous  people  will  not  be  liberal  of 
their  meat."    Kelly,  p.  137. 

*'A  wide  thairm  has  seldom  a  long  ann,"  Loth. 
This  is  obviously  the  primary  and  literal  sense  of  the 
word. 

2.  Intestines  twisted,  like  E.  Tharm^  especially 
catgut,  S. 

Oh,  had  M'Lanchlan  Mainn-iDspiring  sage.     . 

Burns,  voU  ill  69. 

E.  tharm  seems  to  be  restricted  to  the  intestines  as 
in  a  prepared  state.  "  Intestines  twisted  for  several 
uses ;    Johns. 

The  O.  £.  word  has  been  used  both  for  the  entrails 
in  their  natural  atate,  and  when  prepared  as  a  dish. 
*'  Tharmt.    Somen.     Viacns."    Prompt.  Parv. 

We  learn  from  Skinner,  that  in  Ltncolns.  the  term 
denotes  the  intestines  as  cleansed  for  being  stuffed  with 
pudding,  Ac.  In  S.  it  is  chiefly  used  in  its  primitive 
sense. 
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[Abooa  them  a*  ye  tak  Toar  pluoe 
pBioch,  tripe,  or  tiairm, 

^«r«,  VoL  UL  217.] 

A.-S.  ihearm,  intestinnm,  "an  entraUl,  or  inward 

Kri,  either  of  man  or  any  living  thing,  a  gut,  a 
well ;"  Somner.  Alem.  and  Isl.  tharm^  Su.-O.  tarm. 
Tent,  darm,  id.  G.  Andr.  gives  it  in  pi.  tharmar. 
This  is  expL  by  Haldorson  of  the  amall  guts ;  Intestina 
tennia,  ilia. 

Thair3I-Band,  8.  A  string  or  cord  of  catgut 
for  turning  a  spinning-wheel,  S. 

THAK,  #.  1.  Thatch ;  the  covering  of  a  roof 
when  made  of  straw,  rushes,  heath,  &c. 
Thackf  S.  Yorks. 

Sum  grathis  first  the  thak  and  rufe  of  tre. 
And  sum  about  deluis  the  fousy  depe. 

Doug.  VirgU,  26, 17. 

Thaeh  cmd  rape,  the  covering  of  a  stack,  S. 

—The  stacks  get  on  their  winter>hap. 
And  (hack  and  rape  secure  the  toil-worn  cra^ 

•  Bums,  liL  51. 

In  ihadt  an*  rape,  in  order,  as  denoting  what  is  com- 
pletely  secured  or  perfectly  well  regulated. 

— "  If  it's  your  honour,  we'll  a'  m  as  richt  and  ti£[ht 
M  thad:  and  rape  can  make  us."  Quy  2^uuinering,  lii. 
202. 

"He  kens  weel  eneugh  wha  feeds  him  and  deeds 
him,  and  keeps  a*  tight  thack  and  rape  when  his  coble 
is  lowing  awr  in  the  Firth,  poor  fallow."  Antiq.,  xi. 
881. 

"  7%nci:  and  rape,  commonly  used  in  allusion  to  the 
stacks  in  the  bam>yard,  after  they  are  thatched-in  for 
the  winter ;  so  that  under  thaeh  atid  rape  means  snug 
and  comfortable ;"  OL  Antiq. 

2.  The  roof  or  covering  of  a  house,  whatever 
be  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made. 

"Johns  Betoune  of  Creich — protcstit  that  sen  he 
has  the  kepingof  thepalice  of  Falkland,  and  thesamyn 
is  rivin,  the  ihcd:  therof  is  brokin,  and  will  tak  gret 
■kaitk  without  it  be  hastelie  remedit,  therefore  to 
eauss  the  faltis  be  mendit,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  V.,  1525, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  296. 

This  cannot  be  understood  of  thatch  in  the  common 
sense.  The  covering  must  have  been  stone,  or  slate,  if 
not  lead. 

It  is  indeed  expressly  used  to  denote  a  roof  of  slate. 
"The  sklaiU  that  haddis  owt  na  rane."  Aberd.  Reg. 
Cent  16. 

To  Thak,  Thack,  r.  a.    To  thatch,  S.  O.  E. 
id.     **  I  thacke  a  house."    Palsgraue. 

Out  rf  aw  thack  and  raip,  a  proverbial  phrase,  ap- 
plied to  one  who  acts  quite  in  a  disorderly  way ;  q. 
resemblinff  thatch  so  loosed  by  the  wind,  that  the  rope 
has  DO  hold  of  it. 

S.  thacy  theac,  Isl.  thak,  Su.-G.  tak,  Alcm.  theki, 
GemL  dach,  Lat.  tect-ttm,  a  roof  or  covering  for  a  house. 
V.  Trkik,  v. 

O.E.  id.  "  Th€ik.  Tegmen.  Saroitectum.'*  Prompt. 
Parv.  **7%ieke  of  a  house,  [Fr.]  chaume;**  Palsgr. 
B.  iii.  F.  69,  b. 

Thak-Burd,  8.    The  thatch-board,  the  roof. 

Fvr  all  cler 

Bone  throw  the  tJiak  burd  gan  spper. 

Bartour,  iv.  126,  Ma 

THAN,  adv.    Then,  at  that  time,  S. 

Than  gaddrvt  he  rycht  hastily 
Thaim  that  lie  mowcht  of  his  roenye. 

Barbour,  xri  870,  MS. 

YOU  IV. 
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Bot  than  the  tnimpettis  wervly  blsstis  aboundis, 
Wyth  terribyl  brag  of  bnuin  bludy  •oundls. 

Douff,  YirgU,  291,  64. 

Be  ihan,  by  that  time ;  Or  than,  before  that  time. 
V,  Bb  Than. 

The  8.  word  retains  the  orthography  of  the  ven- 
erable Bishop  of  the  Moeso-Goths ;  than,  turn,  tune. 
Than  and  haita  im;  "  Then  1  will  profess  unto  them. 
Hatt.  vii.  23. 

THAN,  Or  than,  conj.   Else,  elsewhere,  S.  B. 

This  seems  an  oblique  use  of  the  same  word  as 
signifying  tunc;  turn,  then;  as,  "Come  hanie  sune, 
or  than  I'll  be  angry  ;*'  Le.,  If  you  do  not  return 
soon,  my  displeasure  will  be  the  consequence. 

THANE,  Thayne,  «.  A  title  of  honour,  used 
among  the  ancient  Scots,  which  seems  gradu- 
ally to  have  declined  in  its  signification. 

Quhen  Makbeth,  Fynlayk  thus  wes  slane. 
Of  Fyfe  Mskduff  that  t^me  the  Thane 
For  his  trawallle  and  his  bownt6 
At  Malcolme  as  Kyng  askyd  tbire  thre. 

Wpntoum,  vi  19.  2L 

And  thai  wemen  than  thowcht  he 

Thre  werd  systrys  mast  Ij-k  to  be. 

The  f}Tst  ho  hanl  soy  gangand  by, 

*•  Lo,  yhondyr  the  Thayne  of  Crwmbawchty." 

The  tothir  woman  sayd  agayne, 

"  Of  Morave  yhondjie  I  se  the  Thatnu." 

Ibid,  IS.  93. 

Although  it  occurs  in  our  history  before  the  reign 
of  Malcolm  Canmoro,  it  has  been  supposed  that  it  was 
introduced  by  this  prince,  for  his  attachment  to  A.-S. 
nuinners,  as  he  had  been  educated  in  the  Knglish  court ; 
Notes  to  Sibb.  Fife,  p.  224.  But  it  is  more  probable, 
that  it  was  borrowed  from  the  A.-S.  in  an  earlier  reign, 
as  in  this  it  seems  to  have  ^en  place  to  the  title  of 
Earl;  Lord  Hailes'  Annals,  i.  27. 

This,  as  taking  place  of  Munnor,  appears  to  have 
been  the  highest  title  of  honour  known  in  S.,  before 
the  reign  of  }^IalcoIm  Canmore.  Afterwards,  that  of  . 
Eturl  was  probably  reckoned  more  honourable,  as  hav- 
ing obtained  a  more  determinate  sense  in  England  after 
the  Norman  conquest.  For,  according  to  Spelman, 
(vo.  Eorla)  Erie  seems  rather  to  have  denoted  a  Duke 
than  a  Count. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  there  were  Earls  in  S. 
even  before  the  time  of  Malcolm  II.  Dalyeirs  Frag- 
ments, Desultory  Reflections,  p.  37.  Torfaeus  says; 
Fuit  ^uidam  Comes  in  Scotia  Melbrigdius,  Hist.  Or- 
ead, circ.  A.  860.  Lib.  i.  c.  4.  AcconUng  to  Sturlson, 
"Earl  Sigurd  killed  Melbrigd,  called  Tonn,  a  Scot- 
tish Earl.  Sigurdr  larl  drap  Melhrigda  Tonn,  larL 
SkoUikan ;  Heimskringla,  V.  i.  99.  Torfaeus  also 
mentions  Dungad  Comes  Catenesiae,  A.  875.  He  is 
called  Dunrjadr  iarh  a/  Kataneae  ;  Orkney inga  S.,  p. 
4.  Wo  also  read  of  Erp,  the  son  of  Meldun,  a  certain 
Earl  from  Scotland  ;  Melduni  cujusdam  comitis  h 
Scotia,  about  870,  Hist.  Oread.  Lib.  i.  c.  5,  of  Earls 
Hund  and  Melsnat,  the  kinsi;ian  of  Malcolm,  who 
afterwards  came  to  the  throne,  A.  993.  Ibid.  c.  10. 
And  Mr.  Dalyell  also  refers  to  Adils  and  Hring,  A. 
985,  who  both  receive  the  name  of  larl ;  Egill,  Skxdla- 
grim  S.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  thev  resided  in 
Scotland.  They  are  called  two  brothers  who  presided 
over  Brttlandi,  the  land  of  the  Britons  ;  and  are  said 
to  have  been,  gkatigiltdir  undir  AdaUtem  konung,  tri- 
butaries to  AtheUtan  King  of  England.  .V .  Johnstone, 
Antiq.  Celto-Scand.,  p.  33,  comp.  with  pp.  41,  42. 
Mention  is  made,  in  Niala  Saga,  of  an  Earl  Melkolf, 
i.e.,  Malcolm,  who  seems  to  have  resided  on  the 
Border,  in  a  place  called  Whitsburg,  near  Berwick. 
V.  Johnstone,  p.  142. 

In  the  same  work   Makbeth  Comes,    952,  is  also 
mentioned  ;  and  Finleikus  Comes  Scotonim,  985.    OL 
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TrmuMonS.  It  U  added,  thai,  *' if  we  vJght  credit 
Tonactta, — Malcolm  Mackenneth  waa  in  ase  to  create 
Earia  ;**  and  that  "  there  ia  an  earlier  accomit  4>f  the 
creation  of  an  Earl ;"  for  Skiili,  tlie  brother  of  Liot, 
haTing  gone  into  Scotland,  waa  there  dignified  with 
the  name  of  Earl  hy  Hie  Soottiah  king.  V.  01.  Tryg- 
gnaaonS.    Johnatone,  p.  118. 

Mr.  Dalyell  has  justly  obeenred,  that  "great  lati- 
tade  moat  be  given  to  tne  imperfect  accounts  Torfaeua 
and  the  writers  of  the  Saeaa  might  obtain."  When 
they  use  the  term,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  it  ia 
meant  to  express  the  dignity  of  Thane;  aa  the  latter 
designation,  although  of  Gotuic  origin,  docs  not  appear 
to  MYe  been  used,  among  the  Scandinavians,  as  so 
honourable  a  term,  or  in  so  definite  a  sense. 

It  is  probable,  that  some  were  created,  by  our  kinss, 
earls  in  Caithness,  before  th«  term  was  more  generally 
naed.  As  this  country  had  been  long  in  the  possession 
of  the  Norwesians,  and  governed  by  those  who  had 
been  honoured  with  this  title  by  the  kings  of  Norway, 
their  successors  in  ^wer,  who  adhered  to  the  Scottish 
crown,  might  view  it  as  more  honourable  than  Thane, 

It  aeema  evident  that  thia  name,  as  used  in  the  in* 
ctancta  referred  to,  was  not  merely  honorary,  but  de- 
■oriptive  of  office.  For  no  sooner  was  Skuli,  above 
mentioned,  made  an  Earl,  than  he  raiaed  forces  in 
Caithness,  and  led  them  into  the  islands ;  Antiq.  Celto- 
Seand.,  p.  118.  The  same  thing  was  done  by  Moddan, 
after  he  had  been  made  an  Earl  by  a  Scottish  king, 
called  Karl  by  the  Korweeian  writers ;  Orkneyinga, 
8.,  p.  31.  Whether  such  a  King  ever  existed  or  not,  ia 
not  material  These  passages  shew,  that  they  under- 
•tood  the  title  as  conferring  at  least  territorial 
authority. 

It  ia  probable  that  Thane  waa  at  first  synon.  with 
Lat.  Comta^  aa  expressive  of  an  honour  arising  from 
cffice.  He,  who  enjoyed  this  title,  seems  to  have  pre- 
aided  in  a  county,  and'sometimes  in  a  province.  Mac- 
duff, aa  Thane  of  Fj/e^  must  have  had  an  extensive 
Jurisdiction. 

It  may  also  be  supposed,  that  he  had  a  partial  com- 
mand in  the  army,  at  least  of  the  forces  in  his  own 
district.  Spelman  accordingly  observes,  that  Thane^ 
among  the  ancient  Scota,  is  equivalent  to  To9ch  ;  and 
OacL  Toihkh  signifies  the  General,  or  Leader  of  the 
Tan.  Thia  interpretation,  aa  Dr.  Macpherson  observes, 
ia  confirmed  by  the  name  of  a  considerable  family  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,— the  clan  of  M'lntosh,  who 
lay,  that  they  derive  their  pedigree  from  the  illustrious 
lucduff,  once  Thane^  ana  afterwarda  Earl  of  Fife. 
Maoduff  in  consideration  of  his  services  to  Malcolm 
Camnore,  obtained  a  grant,  which  gave  him  and  his 
heirs  a  right  of  leading  the  van  of  the  royal  army  on 
•very  important  occasion.  The  chieftain  of  the  clan, 
that  is  descended  from  tliis  great  Earl,  ia  stilcd  Mac  in 
Toekkh^  that  ia  to  aay,  «*the  Son  of  the  OeneraL" 
Crit.Disa.13. 

The  Thantf  according  to  Boece,  collected  the  king's 
ICTcnues ;  Fol  20,  a.  rordun,  speaking  of  an  ^  bihane, 
laya  that,  *' under  the  king,  he  waa  the  auperior  of 
tboac  who  were  bound  to  give  an  annual  account  of 
tiieir  farms  and  rents  due  to  the  king.  For,**  he  adds, 
*'thc  Abthane  had  to  reckon  the  royal  revenuea,  aa 
diacharging  the  office  of  a  Steward  or  Chamberlain." 
lib.  IT.  c.  43. 

Thane,  according  to  Mr.  Pinkerton,  ia  equivalent 
to  Murtnor;  (Enquiry*  ii.  193)  which  aeema  to  have 
been  Uie  highest  title  anciently  given  to  a  subject. 
T6  this,  we  imagine,  the  A.-S.  term  aucceeded.  It 
ia  worthy  of  observation,  that  Thane  and  Afai'r,  in  their 
primary  aense,  conveyed  the  same  idea ;  both  aigni- 
ijing  a  itrvanL 

Aa  TAane  succeeded  to  Jfatr  in  its  compoaite  form 
(JTMnnor),  it  ia  hence  probable,  that  there  haa  been 
■ome  foundation  for  the  assertion  of  Buchanan  and 
other  writers,  that  the  nane  not  only  administered 


Justice,  but  collected  the  King's  revenues  in  a  county 
or  district.  For  GaeL  maor  is  also  expl.  stewcurd,  V. 
Mair. 

It  haa  been  aupposed,  that  the  Thane  "did  not 
tnnamit  his  honours  to  his  posterity ;"  Notes  Sibb. 
Fife,  p.  225.  This  is  not  (^uite  consistent  with  what 
is  aaiu,  in  tlie  pacre  immetl lately  preceding,  that  the 
extract  from  the  Book  of  Paisley  represents  Macduff 
asking  the  privileges  referred  to,  for  himself  and  his 
Boocessora,  Thanes  of  F\ft.  This  extract  evidently 
anpposes  indeed,  that,  in  this  family  at  least,  the 
iKMKmr  waa  hereditary.  Petit  a  rege  Malcolmo, 
primum,  quod  ipso  et  successores,  Thani  de  Fjff,  regem 
tempore  sui  coronationis  in  sede  regia  locaret.  Ap. 
Sibb.  Fife,  p.  212. 

From  aonie  ancient  charters,  it  appears  that  than- 
ogee  were  hereditary.  In  one  granted  by  David  II., 
it  ia  said  ;  "Although  we  have  infeoffcil  Walter  de 
Lesly,  Knight,  in  the  Thamige  of  Abirkyrdore,  in 
the  sheriffdom  of  Banff,  and  in  the  Thanayes  of  Kyn- 
canlyn ;  nevertheless,  because  perchance  the  heirs 
of  the  Thanes  who  anciently  held  the  said  Thanatjes 
m  few  farm,  may  be  able  to  recover  the  said  Than* 
mfftSf  to  be  held  as  their  predecessors  held  them ;  we 
have  granted,  that  if  the  said  heirs,  or  any  one  of 
them,  should  recover  the  said  Thanages,  or  any  one 
of  them,  our  said  cousin  and  his  heirs  shall  have  the 
aerviccs  Of  tlie  said  heirs  or  heir  of  the  said  Thanes 
or  Thane,  and  the  few  farms  anciently  due  from  the 
ioreaaid  Thanages"  Robertaon's  Index  of.  Charters, 
p.  87,  No.  220.  V.  alao  p.  96,  No.  315 ;  p.  121,  No. 
72;  p.  133,  N.  13. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  title  of  Earl  of  Fife,  which 
mmeeeded  to  that  of  Thane  of  Hfe,  and  which  seems  to 
have  included  all  the  honours  connected  with  the 
latter,  was  given  by  David  Bruce  to  Sir  Thomas  Bisct, 
and  his  heirs  male  by  Isabella  de  Fyf;  whom  failing, 
the  whole  earldom  was  to  return  to  the  King  and  his 
heirs.    Ibid.  p.  74.  No.  62. 

Sometimes  this  honour  was  conferred  only  for  life. 
Thus,  the  moiety  of  the  Thanage  of  Fermartine,  in  the 
ahiie  of  Aberdeen,  ia  given  by  David  Bruce  to  the  Elarl 
of  Sutherland,  and  hia  male  heirs,  "which  had  formerly 
been  given  to  him  only  during  the  term  of  his  life. ' 
Ibid.  p.  81,  No.  157. 

The  last  Thane  said  to  be  mentioned  ia  William 
Thame  of  Caldor;  Cart.  Morav.  foL  98.  V.  Hailea* 
Annals,  i  27,  N. 

It  perhaps  deserves  notice,  that  all  the  thanedoms 
apectfaed,  in  the  Index  of  Charters,  are  to  the  north  of 
Forth,  and  seem  to  have  been  situated  within  the  limits 
of  the  Pictish  kingdom,  in  the  counties  of  Cromarty, 
Banll^  Aberdeen,  Kincardine,  Forfar,  Fife,  and  in  the 
lower  parts  of  Perthshire.  Shall  we  view  this  aa  proof, 
that  the  designation  never  extended  to  that  part  of  the 
ooantnr  which  was  inhabited  by  the  Celts  ? 

Ahiiane  haa  been  conaidered  as  a  title  expressive  of 
stall  hicher  dignity,  and  explained  as  equivalent  to  that 
of  High  Steward  of  Scotland  ;  Buchanan,  Hist.  vii.  19. 
This  title,  it  haa  been  conjectured,  has  found  a  place 
in  oar  history,  merely  in  consequence  of  a  mistake  of 
Fordnn,  who  perhaps  unwilling  to  admit  that  an 
Abbot  iras  married,  or  misled  by  the  contractions 
common  in  MSS.,  has  substituted  Abthane  of  Dull,  for 
Ahbai  of  Dunkeldtpu  V.  Pink.  Enquiry,  ii.  193. 
Notes  of  Wynt.  ii  467.  But  Mr.  Pinkerton  seems  to 
go  too  far,  when  he  says ;  **  Who  ever  heard  of  an  Ah* 
thane?"  The  modest  remark  made  by  Mr.  Macpherson 
snpjdies  an  answer  to  this  query.  "The  nature  and 
antiquity  of  this  office  ia  unknown  to  me ;  but  that 
there  was  such  an  office,  and  tliat  it  remained  for  ages 
after  this  time,  is  unquestionable.  David  II.  eranted 
to  Donald  Macnayrc  tne  lands  of  Easter  Fossacne  with 
the  Ahihanrie  of  Dull  in  Perthshire.  [Roll,  D.  2.  K, 
22,  in  MS,  Marl,  4609.]  The  BaiUeric  of  AUhane  of 
Dull,  and  the  lands  of  the  Abthane  of  Kinghom,  occur 
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in  other  granta  in  the  same  MS.  in  Roll  D.  2.  /*."  V. 
Robertson's  Index,  p.  4G,  No.  46.  50. 

Ifr.  Pinkerton  seems  inclined  to  think,  that  AUhane 
is  q.  Abboi-Tkane,  a  title  given  to  a  Thane  who  was 
also  an  Abbot,  and  corresponding  to  Abbas  Cornea  expl. 
bv  Da  Cange,  as  denoting  a  laio  count  of  whom  an 
abbey  was  given  in  eommendam.  But,  whatever  be 
the  origin  of  the  particle  prefixed,  it  seems  to  have 
lignified^  an  inferior  dignity. 

This  idea  is  confirmed  by  finding  the  abthanrie 
of  Monifeith,  certainly  a  small  territory,  perhaps  not 
extending  so  far  as  the  modem  oarish  of  this  name  in 
Angus,  mentioned  in  the  Chartulary  of  Aberbrothick. 

— Michael  de  Monifuth  Dompnns  Abbathauie  ejus- 
dem,  Salntem  etemam  in  Dna  Noverit  nniversitas 
Testra,  me  et  heredes  meos  teueri,  et  tenore  presencinm 
finniterobligari,  Dno  Abbati  de  Abbr.  qui  pro  tempore 
fnerit,  et  ejusdem  loci  Conventai,  in  sex  sofidos  et  octo 
denarios  bonorum  leealium  sterliugorum,  pro  tofto  et 
crofto  que  ab  eis  ad  feodefirmam  toneo  in  territorio 

fredicte  Abbatkanie  de  Monifoth  solvendis  cisdem,  &c. 
'oL  11,  b. 

The  title  of  Thane,  as  has  been  formerly  observ- 
ed, seems  gradually  to  have  sunk  in  its  meaning. 
It  may  not  perhaps  be  viewed  as  a  sufficient  proof 
of  this,  that,  according  to  our  old  laws,  the  Cto  of  an 
Earl's  son  was  equal  to  that  of  a  Thane  ;  Res.  &Iaj. 
Lib.  ir.,  c.  36,  s.  2.  In  the  Statutes  of  Alexander  II., 
however,  the  Thane  is  ranked,  not  only  as  inferior  to 
a  Baron,  but  apnarently  as  on  a  level  with  a  Knight. 

"Touching  all  others  qnha  remaines  from  the  hoist, 
that  is,  of  lands  perteiniug  to  Bischops,  Abbats,  Karlcs, 
Barones,  Knicbts,  Thanes,  quha  halds  of  the  King : 
the  king  allanerlie  sail  haue  the  vnlaw  : — Bot  the  king 
tall  bane  onlie  the  ane  halfe  thereof :  and  the  Thane, 
er  Knichi,  ane  other  half."    SUt.  Alex.  II.,  c.  15,  s.  2. 

It  affords  further  evidence  of  this,  that,  whereas,  in 
the  more  earlv  periods  of  our  history,  a  Thanedmn 
■eems  to  have  necn  as  extensive  as  a  sheriffdom,  in  the 
reigu  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  of  his  son  David,  we  find 
several  Thanedonu  within  one  county ;  as  the  Thane" 
dom  of  Aberbothnot,  of  Cowie,  of  Aberlachwich,  of 
Morphie,  of  Duris,  of  Xewdoskis,  &c.,  in  the  sheriffdom 
of  Kmcardine.  V.  Robertson's  Index  of  Charters,  p. 
17,  No.  65,  56,  p.  18,  No.  59,  p.  23,  No.  4,  p.  32,  Na 
14,  p.  33,  No.  37. 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  some  of  the  more  ancient 
Thaneaoms  were  as  extensive  as  what  are  now  called 
counties,  including  all  the  extent  of  jurisdiction  origin- 
ally  siven  to  Comitea  or  Earls.  This  is  evident,  not 
only  from  the  Thanedom  of  Fife,  but  from  that  ascrib- 
ed to  Macbeth.  He,  as  has  been  seen,  is  called  by 
Wyntown,  Thayne  of  CrumbaiccJdtj,  i.o.,  Cromarty. 
Now,  this  was  a  sheriffdom  as  early  at  least  as  the 
reign  of  Robert  Bruce.  Robertson's  Index,  p.  2,  No. 
60.  In  this  reign  also,  the  Thandome  of  Alith  (Alyth) 
gave  designation  to  a  sheriffdom.     Ibid.  p.  4,  No.  38. 

In  some  instances,  the  term  Thandome  is  used  as 
■ynon.  with  Barony,  Thus,  the  *'  baronies  of  Kincar- 
din,  and  Aberluthnok,  and  Fettcrcardin,  vie.  Kincar- 
din,  (Ibid.  p.  63,  No.  53.)  are  called  ^*t\it  tluinedome  of 
Kincardine,  Abcrcouthnot,  [in  both  places  for  Aber- 
luthnot]  Fetherkern;"  Ibid.  p.  65,  No.  15,  Chart. 
David  II.  At  first  view  it  mi^ht  seem  that  the  thant- 
dome,  as  mentioned  in  the  singular,  included  these 
three  baronies.  But  we  find  the  phroftc,  thanagiorum 
de  Kincardyn,  Abirlonthnot,  et  Fethirkern,  in  vie  de 
Kincardyn ;  Ibid.  p.  89,  No.  242. 

According  to  the  A.-S.  laws,  as  Cowel  has  remarked 
after  Spelman,  some,  distingiiished  by  this  title,  were 
called  Thani  Majorea  and  Thani  Reijis ;  while  those 
who  served  under  them,  as  they  did  under  the  King, 
were  denominated  Thani  minores,  or  the  lesser  Thanes, 
The  term,  as  used  in  the  laws  of  Alex.  II.,  seems  near- 
ly to  correspond  to  the  latter. 

In  its  original  use,  indeed,  in  other  languages,  it 


quite  indefinite.  A.-S.  theijen^  thegn,  in  its 
primary  sense,  denotes  a  servant.  Thus  theowne 
othihe  frifje  signifies  a  slave  as  distinguished  from  a 
freeman;  Le^.  Inae,  c.  11.  Hence  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  military  servant ;  and,  from  the  dignity 
attached  to  an  important  trust  in  war,  it  seems  at 
length  to  have  been  used  to  signify  a  grandee,  one 
who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  oeing  near  the  per- 
son of  the  King,  or  of  representing  him  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  authonty.  The  person,  who  was  thus  dis- 
tinguished, was  designed  eynin^jes  thegen ;  Thanus 
reffius,  satrapa,  optimas,  dvnasta,  baro.  One  of  an 
interior  rank  was  called  tnedmera  thegen,  mediocris  Tel 
inferior  Thanus  ;  "a  T/tane  or  nobleman  of  a  lower 
degree,  as  that  at  this  day  of  a  Baronet ;"  Somner. 
Wormld'theffen  signified  a  secular  Thane  ;  maesse'thegen^ 
a  spiritual  Thane  or  priest. 

Germ,  degen  has  a  similar  variety  of  significations  ; 
servus ;  civis,  et  quilibet  subditus ;  dominus,  sed 
snperiori  domino  (Principi  vel  l*cgi)  obnoxius  ;  miles, 
ab  infimaad  snpremam  coiulitionem ;  vir  fortis ;  sensus 
a  milite  ad  omnes  strenuos  traductus.  Franc,  thegn 
signified  not  only  a  common  soldier,  but  a  generaL  V. 
Wachter. 

Dan.  degn,  diagn,  now  written  tagn,  was  used  nearly 
with  the  same  latitude  as  the  Germ,  word  Worm. 
Monnm.  Dan.  p.  264—267.  Schiltcr  seems  to  give  the 
original  sense.  For  he  observes,  that  Alem.  thegan 
properly  signifies  a  man ;  hence  theganliche,  viriliter, 
manfully.  '*  By  and  by,"  he  says,  "  it  came  to  be  used 
to  denote  the  peculiar  state  of  those  sul>ject  to  the 
power  of  others,  as  soldiers,  and  servants.^  He  derives 
it  from  diuh-en,  progredi,  proficere,  crcscere,  prodesse ; 
va  Diuhtn,  p.  230. 

In  the  celebrated  Death-Song  of  Reener  Lodbrog,  t. 
23,  this  phrase  occurs  ;  Hrotkve  ei  degn/yrir  dtgne  ; 
Man  yields  not  to  man ;  literally  thane — to  thane 
Spelman,  although  he  explains  thegan,  vir  fortis,  men- 
tions lesse  thegen  as  used  in  the  Laws  of  Canute,  MS., 
in  the  sense  of,  mediocris  homo.  OL  Wormios  seems 
to  think  that  the  office  of  Decanus,  (mentioned  by 
Yegetius,  Lib.  2.  c.  13.)  who  presided  over  ten  soldiers, 
mieht  originate  from  this  Gothic  term. 

It  appears  that  Alem.  thegan  denoted  a  servant, 
prior  to  its  use  as  signifying  a  grandee.  For  an  epithet 
was  prefixed  to  determine  its  signification.  Hence 
edilthegan,  literally,  a  noble  servant.  It  is  evident, 
indeed,  that  thegan  was  anciently  synon.  with  skalk, 
knab,  and  knecht;  all  signifying  a  servant.  Hence 
Lindenbrog,  vo.  Adelacalc,  expl.  this  term  asequivxdent 
to  Germ,  edelknab  ;  addinc,  that  they  were  formerly 
denominated  edildegin,  Aedelknecht  was  used  in  a 
similar  sense  in  Denmark.  Monum.  ubi  sup.  In  Isl., 
thegn  is  equivalent  to  LonL  Th iaegn  oc  th rael,  dominus 
et  servus ;  Verel.  To  the  same  source  Danmman,  a 
Su.-G.  title  of  honour  has  been  traced.  V.  Ihre  in  vo. 
But  this  is  doubtful;  as  thaegn  in  that  language 
corresponds  to  A.-S.  thegn, 

['*  A.-S.  thegen,  thegn,  often  tfi^n,  (by  contraction)  a 
thane ;  Grein,  1i.  57S.  The-  lit.  sense  is  '  mature  '  or 
grown  up ;  and  the  etymology  is  from  thigcn,  pp.  of 
thihan,  to  grow  up,  be  strong,  avail,  a  verb  which  is 
commoner  in  the  by-form  thfdn,  with  pp.  thogen,^ 
Prof.  Skcat's  Etym.  Diet.,  p.  634.] 

It  may  also  deserve  attention,  that  the  oldest  Francic 
or  Theotisc  writers  give  the  word  under  consideration, 
not  only  the  same  si^ificatiou,  but  nearly  the  same 
form  as  in  A.-S.  Otfnd,  who  wrote  in  tlie  ninth  cen- 
tury, in  various  instances  uses  thegan  for  famulus,  or 
miles. 

As  it  has  been  already  remarked,  that  it  was  applied 
to  a  military  servant,  perhaps  in  this  sense  it  primarily 
denoted  those  who  sustained  this  character  without 
any  distinction.  For  in  the  A.-S.  version  we  find  it 
used  for  soldiers  in  general ;  even  tliose  who  were  sub- 
ject to  a  centurion.    le  eom  man  under  anweaide  gesett. 
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"  I  am  a  man  nnder 
me ;"  Matt,  8,  9.  In 
the  ^nillel  paiiiago,  Luke,  7>  8,  the  term  is  eempan, 
wnora^  whence  S.  kemuer,  one  who  striTes  with 
In  Or.  the  wora  ia  the  lame  in  both  places, 
If. 
rviewaOaeL  Tanaidet  "lord,  dynast, governor," 
aa  enuvalent  to  Thane,  Dr.  Macpherson  indeed 
aapreaenda,  that  it  ia  an  ancient  Gael,  word,  signifying 
**  foe  second  person  or  second  thing. "  In  prool  of  this 
he  obeerres^  that  '*  before  the  conqneat  of  Ireland  by 
Hewy  the  second,  the  title  of  TaniM  became  obsolete.*' 
Mi.  Diss.  1^  It  appears,  however,  that  it  continued 
•obe  need  so  Ute  as  the  ^ear  1594.  V.  Ware's  Antia., 
pw  71.  Vwom  the  similarity  of  the  terms,  and  from  the 
■amenesa  of  signification,  it  is  far  more  probable,  that 
Tamid  waa  formed  from  Thane,  or  waa  imported  into 
Ireland  by  the  Belgae.  In  contirmation  of  thi8,it  may 
be  observed,  that  there  ia  no  evidence  of  the  existence 
ef  any  Celtic  root,  from  which  Tanitt  can  reasonably 
be  deduced.  Kev.  Mr.  Todd,  has  thrown  out  the 
■aase  idei^  in  bis  Olnstrations  of  Spenser,  vol.  viii.  308. 

THANBD03I,  Thatndom,  Tuanage,  9.    The 
extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Thane. 

Sens  sflyra  that  in  hya  yhowthad 

Of  tbyr  Tkajfndomjft  he  Thayne  wes  made. 

ffyntcmw,  vL  18.  28. 

** — ^Hngonia  de  Kom,  of  the  Thanoffe  of  Glendouachy 
in  BBnkfe;~^*'Hngonia  Barclay,  of  the  Thaniage  of 
Balhelvie.'*  Robertson's  Index  of  Charters,  p.  2,  No. 
45u48L    Y.Thaxe. 

THANE^  «.    Apparently,  a  fane. 

— — FeOl  torretis  men  micht  find. 
And  foUia  ikanU  waiiand  with  the  wind. 

Police  0/ Honour,  UL  18. 

Tins  inteimtatioa  is  confirmed  by  the  use  of  the 
obviously  in  the  same  sense. 

^Botb  thoe  isles  had  battalines,   and   buttrages 

■nd  about  theniy  with  cross  thanes  of  iron  on  the  top 
ef  eneb  of  tbcm."    Orem's  Chanonry  Aberd.,  p.  82L 

Cn§§  ikaue  ia  also  used  aa  a  composite  word. 

**T1m  two  lesser  steeples  have  both  crosa-thanea  of 
iron  upon  their  tops.**    Ibid.  p.  60. 

libK  len-n,  or  leii>ia,  denotes  the  extremtfy  of  the 
garland,  or  ribbona  of  di£ferent  colours,  which  hang 
oown  frasn  a  crown  ^>r  chaplet.    V.  Du  Cange. 


THANE,  Thain,  adj.  1.  Not  sufficiently 
roasted  or  boiled,  rare ;  a  term  applied  to 
meaty  S. 

•«Tbe  meal  is  thain ;  raw,  littie  done.''  Sir  J. 
Sinelair'a  Observ.,  p.  109. 

8.  Moist,  applied  to  meal,  Ac.,  when  in  a 
damp  state,  Lanarks.,  Loth.  '^  I  dinna  like 
tkam  meal  ;**  i.e.,  made  of  oats  that  have 
not  been  much  dried  on  the  kiln. 

A.  Bor.  tkome^  ihonjf;  mea  sententia,  q.  '*fAat0n/ 
daaap^  moist ; "  Ray.  The  words  aro  also  common  in 
fimiolna  Y.  Skinner.  Grose  gives  the  extract  so  in- 
cofinetly  as  to  be  nnintelligible. 

A.-S.  CAon,  moist,  humid ;  ss  meat  of  thia  descrip- 
moro  of  the  natnral  juices;  thaen-ian,  to 


*  THANKFUL,  adj.    1.  Used  in  the  sense 
of  thankworthy,  praiseworthy. 

— **  His  grace  thiukis  that  he  will  nocht  be  vnra- 
mombrand  and  vngrate  for  the  gude  and  thanU'uU  ser- 
naco  4one  to  him  be  his  saidis  erlis,  lordis,  baronis, 


and  liegis  of  aU  degreis,"  &c.     Acts  Ja.  V.,  1540,  Ed. 
1814,  p.  363. 

A.-S.  fAanc;/tf/f  not  only  signifies  gratiarum  plenua, 
but  gratus,  apparently  in  the  same  sense  aa  hero,  as 
denoting  what  is  acceptable. 

8.  Denoting  what  ought  to  be  sustained  as 

sufficient  and  legal. 

— **  Aught  dayes  after  the  comploit  schering  of  ilk 
aort  of  comis  being  owtrun,  that  it  sal  be  lesome  to 
the  awners,  at  the  saidis  aucht  dayca  end,  to  mak  ro- 
quisitioun  vpoun  vther  aucht  dayes,  to  mak  thame 
UmnifuU  teynding  at  the  expyrinc  of  the  saidis  last 
ancbt  da^es, — that  it  salbe  laucbfuil  to  the  awners  of 
the  saidis  cornea  to  teynd  and  stak  the  same  thame 
aelfEa."    Acta  Ja.  VL,  1612,  Ed.  1814,  p.  472. 

[THAR,  Tharf,  Tuarth,  r.  impers.  It 
needs,  it  is  necessary,  Barbour  viii.  257,  xii. 
300.    V.  TnuRT. 

In  Jamieson's  edit.,  misprinted  char  in  both  placea.] 

Who  wil  lesinges  layt, 

Tharf  him  no  fertUer  go ; 
Falsly  canatow  favt, 

That  ever  worth  the  wo. 

Sir  Tritirem,  p.  175. 

"  To  dare. — ^He  will  not  dare  {be  able)  to  go  far  ;" 
QL  Triat.  It  aeems  rather  to  signify,  to  need,  to  have 
occaaiony  to  find  it  necessary.  A.-S.  Viearf-nn,  carcre, 
indigere,  opus  habere ;  Moe9.-0.  tharf-an,  thatirb-an, 
neeease  habere,  Alem.  tharf -an,  tharb-en,  Isl.  thutf-a, 
[tkarfiurl,  Su.-0.  tarfw-a,  id. 

For'ol — thatirf,  necessum  erat ;  it  waa  necessary  ; 
Lodbrokar  Quida,  at.  14.  The  word  occurs  in  the 
■UBM  sense  in  Alem.    If  it  tharf,  non  opus  est ;  Otfrid. 

Me  tharth  haue  nane  nov  of  myue  erand, 
For  me  think  thow  will  be  thair  efter  as  thow  tellia. 

RaufCoUyear,  C.  j.  b. 

Tkar  ia  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Chaucer. 

Have  thou  ynough,  thee  thar  not  plainen  thee. 

Wifqf  Bathe,  Prol,  v.  5918. 

Mt  thofth,  it  behovea  me.  Tharth  aeema  to  be 
ioltened  from  thear/t,  3.  pers.  sing.  pros,  indio. 

[THARE,TnER.    V.  Thair.] 

•  THAT,  i?ron.  Often  improperly  used  in- 
stead of  This,  S. 

**  He  and  hia  army  saw  a  vision  in  the  heavens,  with 
Iftnf  motto  upon  it,  *In  Christ  ye  shall  overcome.*" 
Walkcf'a  Peden,  p.  84. 

THAT,  adv.  or  conj.  1.  So,  to  such  a  de- 
gree; as,  **  Is  he  that  frail  that  he  canna 
risef  Is  he  ao  frail  that  he  cannot  get 
out  of  bed?  S. 

2.  Often  used  nearly  in  the  same  sense  with 
E.  t»ery,  but  understood  as  rather  weaker. 

Ye  think  mv  muse  nae  theU  ill-fanrd, 
Seil  o'  your  face  f 

8kinner*a  Mite.  Poetrjf,  p.  109. 

"Evan  Dhu  Maccombich — declared  his  intention  to 
asi  off  immediately  in  pursuit  of  the  cattle,  which  he 
pnmoanoed  to  be  'no  that  far  off; — they  have  broken 
the  bone,'  he  observed,  'but  have  had  no  time  to  suck 
the  marrow.' "    Waverley,  i.  236.    V.  Curxy. 

It  almost  invariably  has  the  negative  preceding ;  as, 
'*Nae  thai  ill,**  not  very  bad.  **Nae  that  wcet,*'  not 
▼eiT  wet.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  it  answers  ex- 
actly to  Lat  Ita;  as,  "Nae  that  mony."    Non  ita 

*"  Gq,     It  would  seem  to  have  onginated  aa  a 
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oompumtive  mode  of  afieaking,  and  m  expressive  of  a 
reply  to  something  previously  asserted,  or  to  a  c|nestion 
proposed ;  as  if  it  were  equivalent  to  the  ^article  So, 
q.  ••Not  so  bad  as  yon  seem  to  think."  •'Not  to  wet 
•a  it  was  last  night.*' 

8.  It  sometimes  serves,  like  ¥L  So  or  Such^ 
although  not  so  mtensively,  to  return  the 
sense  of  a  word  or  sentence  going'  before  ; 
as,  **He  was  ance  a  thief,  and  he'll  aye  be 
thai^*"  S. 

TH AUT,  8.  A  sob,  Gl.  Ross;  perhaps  rather 
a  beat ;  synon.  with  Thud, 

This  is  the  orthography  of  the  First  Edit,  of  Hele- 
nore,  pt  17.    V.  Tuour,  «. 

THEATS,  a.pl.    Ropes  or  traces.    V.  The- 

TIS. 

THE.  Used  instead  of  To;  as  theday,  thenight, 
the  year^  to-day,  to-night,  this  year,  S. 

"  Ye  maon  ken  I  was  at  the  shirra's  the  day  ;  for— I 
gang  about  a'  gates  like  the  troubled  spirit."  Anti- 
quary, ii.  128i. 

An'  some,  that  wsdna  like  it  said, 
Hath  got  their  noddles  knappit 
Right  ssirM««^A<. 

Tamuf»  PooM,  pw  66. 

I  winna  be  nanied  the  year, 
Suppose  I  were  courted  by  twenty. 

Song,  Patios  Wedding. 

The  Scottish  idiom  is,  in  this  instance,  formed  in  a 
different  manner  from  that  of  the  English.  To,  al- 
though the  idea  is  the  same  in  to-day,  continued  from 
A.-S.  fo  daeg,  is  undoubtedly  the  ^rcp.  in  the  sense  of 
Lat.  ad,  q.  on  this  day,  or  during  its  lapse.  The  may 
bo  Tiew^  as  the  Norm.  Sax.  rektive,  which  is  used  in 
the  same  form  in  all  the  cases.  It  seems  here  to  have 
the  nse  of  a  demonstrative,  as  equi%'alent  to  thi*.  The 
day,  accordingly,  resembles  Lat.  hodie,  q.  hoc  die,  on, 
or  during  this  oay. 

[The  ia  more  probably  A.-S.  th/,  instrumental  and 
aUatiTe  case  of  tne  def.  article.] 

THE,  Thee,  They,  *.    Thigh. 

As  he  glaid  by,  ankwart  he  couth  hym  ta. 
The  end  aisoa  in  sondyr  gart  he  ga. 

W^laee,  m.  176,  M^ 

He  lappit  me  tui  by  baith  the  <A«y«. 

'^  Doug.  YirgO,  88,  64. 

A.-S.  Ikeo,  theok,  tkegh,  Belff.  die,  id.  The  original 
idea  seems  retained  in  Isl.  thio,  which  denotes  the 
thickest  part  of  ^  flesh  of  any  animal.  Densissima 
et  crississima  camis  pars  in  quovis  corpore  vel  animali. 
Inde  tkio,  foemur ;  Verel. 

The-pess,  #.    Thigh-piece,  or  armour  for  the 
thigh. 

Throoch  out  the  stoor  to  Wallace  sone  he  socht ; 
On  the  thepeu  a  felloun  strak  hym  gailT, 
Kerwit  the  pUit  with  his  scharp  groandyn  glaiff. 

Wallace,  viiL  266,  Ma 

Randerodiifsaji/,  Edit.  1648,  1673,  &c. 

To  THE,  Thee,  r.  «.    To  thrive,  to  prosper. 

The  eldest  than  began  the  grace,  and  said. 
And  blissit  the  breid  with  Benedtcitie, 
With  Domtmnt  AwuHt  sa  mot  I  the, 

Prie$U  ofPeUit,  &  P.  R.,  I  L 

Lst's  drink,  and  rant,  and  merry  make. 
And  he  that  spares  ne'er  mote  he  thee. 

ROmnCa  S.  &mgt,  ii.  182. 


But  wearie  fa'  the  fairy  wicht 

That's  tane  my  bairn  tno  me  ; 
I  need  nae  wis»  that  he  war  dead. 
But  may  he  never  thee  ! 
Mary  o'  Craignethan,  Kdin.  Mag.  June  1819,  p.  527. 

Fhmnces  mves  both  the  v.  and  the  «.  '*  The-ue  or 
Thryuen.  Vigec—TAee/awi.  Vigencia."  Prompt. 
Parv. 

A.-S.  the-an,  proficere,  vigere,  to  thrive.  Theah 
kwa  theo  on  ealium  ictliuw  ;  Quamvis  quia  poUeat 
omnibus  divitiis;  Boeth.  c.  19.  ap.  Lye.  Moes.-G. 
theik-etn,  Alem.  thi-en,  Su.-G.  ty-a,  lal.  iya-a.  Germ. 
deik-en,  Belg.  dij-en,  dyden,  id.  However  diflfurent 
in  form,  this  v.  noenis  to  acknowledge  a  comu^on  origin 
with  Dow,  2.  U»  thrive,  q.v. 
This  V.  is  frequently  used  by  Chaucer. 

So  the  ik,  quod  he,  ful  wel  ooude  1  him  quite. 
With  blering  of  a  proud  milleres  eye. 

Reere^e  Prof.  ver.  3862. 

He  also  nses  (hedome  for  thriving,  success. 
What  ?  evil  thedome  on  his  monkes  snoute. 

.    Shipmatt*a  T.  13335. 

"  Theah,  or  Theeh;  in  latter  English  T'A*'^.— To  thrive, 
or  to  prosper ;  and  so  is  also  Bttheed,  and  Bethitd,  for 
having  prospered.**    Verstegan's  Restitut.,  p.  259. 

[THECK,  «.  Heather  brouglit  to  the  farm- 
yard as  litter  for  cattle,  Shetl.  Goth,  thaky 
Sw.  foi,  Dan.  ta^hke,  thatch,  a  covering.] 

THEDEy  9.    1.  A  nation,  a  people. 

— Te  are  thre  in  this  thede  thrivand  oft  in  throng ; 
War  al  your  strenthis  in  ane. 
In  his  grippis  and  ye  gane. 
He  wakl  ourcum  you  uk  ane. 

Qatean  and  OoL  ii.  SL 

i.e.,  "  Ye  are  three  persons,  belonging  to  this  nation, 
often  prosperous  in  the  heat  of  battle." 

A.-S.  theod,  sens,  pNDpulus. 

It  seems  used  in  this  sense  by  R.  Brunne  : — 

Tille  Adelwolf  gaf  he  Westex,  hede  of  alle  the  thede, 
Loidschip  ouer  all  the  londen  bituex  Douer  k  Tuede. 

p.  18. 

2.  A  region,  a  province. 

Sea  hail  our  doughty  elderis  has  bene  endurand, 

Thrivandly  in  this  thede,  unchargit  m  thriL 

If  I  for  obesiance,  or  hoist,  to  bondage  me  bynde, 

I  war  wourthy  to  be 

Bingit  heigh  on  ane  tre, 

That  ilk  creature  might  se 

To  waif  with  the  wynd. 

OawoH  and  OoL,  U.  lOl 

It  might  bear  this  sense  in  the  passage  quoted,  sense 
1.     In  the  same  poem  i.  14  instead  of — 

All  the  wyis  in  welth  he  weildis  in  weid 
Sail  hslely  be  at  your  will,  all  that  is  his  ; 

it  ought  to  be,  according  to  Edit.  1508 — 

weildis  in  theid — 
Le.,  '*all  the  wealthy  wights  which  he  rules  in  the 
nation  or  province.** 
inie  same  idea  is  thus  expressed  in  the  following 


Of  all  the  wyis,  and  welth,  I  weild  in  this  tteid. 
i.eL,  place;  A.-S.  etede,  locus,  folcstede,  poouli  statio. 
Perhaps  in  tcelth,  in  the  first  passage,  should  be  read, 
and  welth,  as  here.     Thus  persons  are  distinguished 
from  property. 

With  alle  thing  Y  say. 
That  pende  to  marchandis, 

In  lede  ; 
Thai  ferden  of  this  wise, 
IntU  Yrlond  thede. 

Sir  Tristem,  p.  85. 


THS 


[642] 


THE 


Thk,  miiqiiotad  in  OL  as  p.  96,  is  viewed  aa  "  ap» 
jiareiitlj  a oootnctioii  for  tketinede"    Bat  it  certainty 

S*  ;nifiea  Irtiamd  eotuUfy.      Thejf  gtde  would    be  an 
vioos  tautokwy,  being  anticiuated  hy/erdtHp  fared* 
Id.  S0.-O.  Uuod^  tkimi,  th^d^  thktud,  thioi,  popnlas; 
Moe&^.  iJdmda,  Alem.  ikioi,  thioia,  thiade,  pL  (hied  ; 
Oerm.  deal,  Ir.  Unilk^  id. 

Hence  Junioa  and  Ibre  derive  the  L.  B.  term,  diaeta, 

diet»  need  b^  tbe  Germ,  to  denote  a  public  convention ; 

althongfa  this  may  perhaps  be  from  dies,  the  day  fixed 

.  for  meeting.    Hence  also  Theoii^  gentiles ;  the  name 

S'ven  by  the  Franks  or  Alemans  to  all  the  people  of 
leir  nation ;  A.-S.  ffetkeode,  vernacular  language ; 
Frane.  btthMot-eH,  Belg.  UdHyd-eH,  to  interpret,  IsL 
lAyi-ea,  loexpbun. 

A.-S.  lAeoa  signifies  not  only  gens,  but  provincia. 
ScUt'Staxna  tkeod^  Orientaliom  oaxonum  provincia; 
Mjprena  theodf  Mereiomm  provincia. 

3.  It  seems  ta  be  used  in  the  sense  of  spccieS| 
kind. 

Fiflsae  yere  be  can  hem  fede, 

Sir  Behaad  tbe  trewe ; 
He  tansht  him  icb  alede,  • 

Of  fen  maner  of  glewe  : 
And  everich  leaving  theae, 

Old  UwBs  and  newe  ; 
On  bontmc  oft  he  vede, 

To  swkbe  alawe  be  drewe. 

airTriMUm,  pu  22. 

Plaifingthede  appeais  to  signify  '*kind/'  or  "manner 
of  play,"  i.e.,  gunsu    Y.  Trkw. 

THEEDLE,  «.  Tlie  name,  in  the  county  of 
Kinross,  for  the  stick  with  which  porridge 
is  stirred;  also  called  the  Parritch-stlck^ 
Sjnon.  Hheivilf  and  S.  O.  Spurtle. 

I  know  not  whether  we  riiould  view  this  as  corr. 
from  the  more  genersl  name  Theivil ;  or  as  allied  to 
IsL  tk^-a^  li^nefaeio  congelata :  as  the  desicn  of  the 
eonstant  stirrins  is  to  prevent  the  meal  from  becoming 
knotted,  or  to  oraak  the  knots  that  may  have  been 
formed.  « 

ToTHEEK,v.a.    To  thatch,  S.  Gl.Picken. 

A.  Bor.  '•  Theak,  to  thatch.**  Grose.  "  Tkaei,  Theak, 
thatch,  both  as  verb  and  tnbetantive  ;'*  Brockett. 
7%iaier,  a  thatcher,  Yorks.,  MarshalL    Y.  TmiK. 

Theeker,  «.    A  thatcher,  ibid. 

THEEKiKOyt.  «  Thatch ;  thatching,'' S.  OL 
Ant. 

THEETy  «.  A'rope  or  trace  bjr  which  a  horse 
draws,  S. 

He  sHs  Urn  down  npo'  the  bink, 
An*  plaits  a  iktel,  or  mends  a  mink. 
Ho  sair  an  after  use. 

IT.  Beattie*s  TaUt,  p.  81. 
Y.  Thktis. 

THE-FURTH»  iulv.  Oat  of  doors,  abroad, 
St  as  forth  iL  is  nscd. 

Bnt  yesterday  I  saw, 
Kse  farrer  gsne,  gsng  by  here  lasses  twa. 
That  had  gsne  wQl,  and  been  tkefurih  aU  night 

Bo$s*»  Mdenore,  p.  94. 

THEGITHER,  adv.    Corr.  of  together,  S. 

Says  Lindy,  We  mann  mairv  now  ere  lang  ; 
Fonk  will  speak  o's,  aad  fash  as  wi*  the  kirk, 
Oin  we  beseen  IfceyuA^r  in  the  mirk. 

Boi^s  HiUnort^  p.  19. 


A*  tkegkker,  altogether  :— 

—What  this  warld  is  a'  thegUher, 
If  bereft  o*  honest  fame. 

MaauU'M  Poetical  Workt,  i.  88.  ■ 

TH£I,<Hm;.    Though. 

M sike  scheld  yeld,  nnhold, 

Tkei  he  were  king  with  croun, 
Tkn  handred  pounde  of  gold, 
Ich  yer  oat  of  toan. 

.Sir  Trittrem,  p.  52,  st  86L 
Y.  Allthocht. 

To  THEIK,  TiiEEK,  Thek,  r.  a.  1.  To  cover, 
to  give  a  roof,  of  whatever  kind ;  applied 
to  a  housOi  a  stack  of  corn,  &c.,  S. ;  [j)ret. 
tlicaiL] 

Of  the  Covskyrk  the  ilys  twa. 

Wyth  lede  the  sooth  yle  thekydtlsoh. 

Wyntown,  ix.  S.  124. 

"He  IkeattU  the  kirk  with  leid.*'  BcUend.  Cron. 
B.  zii.,  e.  le. 

*'Peel  tho  ki^  and  tkiel  [ihiek]  the  onire,"  S.  Prov. 
"Eng.  Bob  Peter  and  pay  Paul ; "  Kelly,  p.  276. 

2.  To  cover  with  straw,  rushes,  &c.|  to  thatch, 
S. 

A.-S.  tkeee-am,  Alem.  ihek-en,  Isl.  ihaeek^a,  Su.-0. 
taick-a^  tecto  mnoire,  teg-tre.  The  latter  has  been 
viewed  as  a  eognate  term. 

THEIVIL,  Thivel,  *.  A  stick  for  stirring 
a  pot ;  as,  in  making^porridge,  broth,  &c., 
S.  B.  thivel;  Ayrs.    Fife,  A.  Bor.  tlieil. 

Bat  then  ril  nevermind  when  the 

Goodman  to  laboar  cries  ; 
The  ikivel  on  the  pottage  pan 

Sball  strike  my  ooor  to  rise. 

Smg,  Bou^t  HeUnore,  p.  181 

Hie  eovbies  acraigh't,  the  owlets  scream'd ; 
A  gonstv  cawdron  boil'd  an'  feam'd. 
In  which  the  beldames,  eident,  threw 
Ingredients  hideous  to  the  view  ? 
Kx  ay*s  they  stcer'd  them  wi*  a  thivel. 
They  mnsunelt  *'  Crowdy  for  the  deviL" 

BeatUe't  John  o*  Amha,  pw  85. 

Orose  and  Marshall  mention  thaavle,  a  pot-stick. 
Korw.  tuU^  tgi,  the  staff  with  which  butter  is  churned ; 
Hallager.  It  is  not  improbable  that  TheicU  and  EL 
Dibble  are  ndieally  the  same;  especially  as  A. Bor. 
thivel  is  not  only  rendered,  "  a  stick  to  stir  a  pot," 
bnt  "  also  a  dibble,  a  setting-stick."  Qrose.  Nothing 
satisfactory  has  been  offered,  however,  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  term  Dibble.  V.  Todd's  Johns.  Skinner  refers 
to  Tout,  dipfef,  pnnctum.  But  1  can  find  no  vestige  of 
•nch  a  wora.  Mr.  Brockett  gives  the  etvmon  which  I 
bad  OMijeetarally  offered;  X-S.  tht/fef,  "a  stem  or 
stalk. "    **  Fratezy  stripe ;  a  shrubb  ;"  Somner. 

Theivil-ili.,  #.  A  pain  in  the  side,  S. 
Theivil-shoif  Ang. 

It  most  probably  received  its  name,  from  the  idea 
that  it  is  owing  to  the  stomach  being  overcharged  with 
that  food  which  is  prepared  by  means  of  the  theiviL  I 
have  heard  a  supposition,  that  it  is  thus  denominated, 
because  confined  to  a  particular  spot,  as  if  one  had 
received  a  strokf  on  it  by  a  theivU,  or  some  similar 
instrument. 

A.  Bor.  IftOfe,  thivel,  a  stick  to  stir  a  pot;  Ray. 
A.-S.  lAjc/U^  a  shrab?  q.  a  slender  piece  of  wood. 

THEME,  TiiA3iE»  8.  1.  A  serf,  a  bond- 
seirant  or  slave  bom  on,  and  attached  to, 
the  soil. 


THE 


[MS] 


THE 


The  Kjng  than  of  hb  oowuMle 

Made  this  delyverans  ihare  fynale  ; 

ThatErldwme  to  be  deli  in  twa 

Partis,  and  the  tane  of  tha 

Wyth  the  7A«my»  amvgn jd  lie 

Til  Walter  Stwart :  the  lave  to  be 

Blade  aU  nid  in  all  profyt ; 

Schyre  Willame  Gomyn  til  hawe  that  qwyt 

WgHiown,  Til.  la  440,  MSL 

2.  The  right,  granted  to  a  baron,  of  holding 
servants,  in  such  a  state  of  bondage,  that  he 
might  sell  them,  their  children  and  goods. 

"  Theme — ia  power  to  haae  seniandee  and  alaues, 
qnhilk  ar  callea  natiri,  bondi,  villani,  and  all  Baronea 
infeft  with  Theme,  hes  the  same  power.  For  vnto 
them  all  their  bondmen,  their  bamcs,  gudcs,  and  ceare 
properly  perteinis,'  awa  that  they  may  dispone  there- 
upon  at  their  pleasure."    Skene,  Verb.  Sign,  in  vo. 

A.  -S.  team,  offspring.  Proinde,  apud  forenses.  Sequela, 
Le.,  familia  nativorum  bondomm  et  Villanorum  maneiro 
pertinentium :  necnon  jus  habendi  iatam  sequelam, 
nbieunque  inventi  fuerunt  in  Anglla,  For  the  term 
baa  been  borrowed  from  the  E.  law ;  as  it  has  been 
•doDted,  into  this,  from  the  A.-S.  Ttam  ia  the  word 
uaea  in  a  charter  of  Edw.  the  Confessor,  and  in  the 
Sax.  Chronicle ;  Tott  and  Team.    V.  Lye,  vo.  Toll 

Perhaps  we  ahould  nthcr  dedaco  it  from  IsL  thi-a^ 
in  aervitutem  redacere ;  whence  thlon,  servus. 

Thia  is  sometimes  written  Thane,    V.  Vert. 

[THEMSELLS,  Tuemsell,  Them-sel- 
WYNE,  prOn.  Themselves,  Barbour,  xiii. 
234.] 

THEN,  eon;.    Than,  S. 

THEN-A-DAYS,  adv.  In  former  times,  S. 
B. ;  like  E.  Nowadays, 

Bot  then  was  then,  my  lad,  and  now  is  now, 
'Boat  then-a-dayt,  we  d  seldom  me:  with  cross. 
Nor  kent  the  ill  of  conters,  or  of  loss. 

Roti^M  EeUnare,  p.  92. 

THE  NOW,  r  THE  NOW.  Just  now,  at  pre- 
sent, S. 

*'  Ton  look  down  the  now,  and  I  see  you  donbt  what 
Fm  saying."    Reg.  Dalton,  iii.  21Z 

"  Though  we  are  a'  very  conthj  the  now,  naebody 
oan  tell  how  long  it  will  last"    Petticoat  Tales,  L  267. 

'*  Ton  needna  lift  the  tiller,  or  say  ony  thing  about 
it,  'canse  Charlotte  doesna  need  her  part  V  the  now,  an 
Ooorce  is  bat  thonghtless,  an'  oondna  guide  hia  very 
weeL       Olenfeigns,  iii  251. 

Now  is  here  used  as  if  it  were  a  noun.     The  idiom 

naembles  that  of  Or.  avb  to  rvr,  Luke,  i.  48,  which  is 

retained  in  Moe8.-0.yrain  himma  nu;  both  signifving, 

•  as  rendered  by  Junius,  ab  hoc  tempore  ;  himma  being 

the  accusative  of  the  pronoun  aiguilying  this. 

[THE  QUHETIUR,  eonj.  However,  and 
yet,  nevertheless,  Barbour,  i.  332.] 

THEREAWAY,  Tiiereawa,  adv.  1.  About 
that  quarter,  thereabout ;  Out  o*  thereaway, 
from  about  that  quarter,  S.  Synon.  Thair- 
by.  The  term  is  used  indefinitely,  when  it 
is  not  meant  to  specify  the  particular  spot. 

**  The  throe  miles  diminished  into  '  like  a  mUe  and  a 
bittock ;'  then  extended  themselves  into  '  four  miles  or 
there  awa,*"    Ouy  Mannering,  i.  6. 

•<  D'ye  think  we  dinna  kea  the  road  to  England  as 


weel  as  our  fathers  before  na  T     All  evil  comes  out  o* 
thereaway.'*    Talea  of  my  Landlord,  i.  154. 

2.  That  way,  to  that  purpose. 

'  **  It  is  the  way  that  Ood  had  contrived  for  savinic  of 
annere  by  Jesus  Christ, — as  he  hath  held  forth  in  the 
ordinances,  confirming  the  same  by  many  mighty 
worka  in  scripture  tending  there  atcnv.'^-^uthries 
Trial,  p.  210. 

3.  As  far  as  that,  to  that  distance;  often 
There^and-^iwayf  Aberd. 

There-bex,  adv.    In  the  inner  apartment. 
V.  Tuairbex. 

Therefrae,  acfv.  Therefrom.  V.Tiiairfra. 

TuEREix,  adv.    Within  doors.    V.  Tuairin. 

Thereout,  oJv.  Without,  a-field.  V.Tiiair- 
o^vt. 

THERM,  TllARME,  8.      V.  THAIR5I. 

^^  » 

THERNA,  TiiURTNA.    Modes  of  expression, 

equivalent  to  **  need  not,"  or  •*  should  not;** 

as,  ^*  You  t/iurttta  stop,"  you   should  not 

stay,  Dunif. 

The  proper  sense  is  that  first  given,  "  need  not,**  or 
*'  have  no  occasion  ;  '*  and  it  claims  the  same  origin 
with  ITiar/,  used  in  Sir  Tristrem,  from  A.-S.  thearf-an, 
carere,  incUgere,  or  rather  from  the  aame  r.  in  the  form 
d'thurf-CM,  id.  Ife  k  ne  thur/e  her  feccan,  Neaue  e^ 
non  opus  habcam  hie  haurire ;  Jon.  4.  15.  This  la 
the  same  phraae,  only  inverted,  thurflna  being  used 
for  A.-S.  ne  thur/e;  or  as  it  would  be  in  the  second 
person,  ne  thurfl.  For  thia  form  appears  under  Thturf" 
an,  to  which  Thema  is  more  immediately  allied.  Ne 
ihearft  thu,  or  Thu  ne  thearft ;  Non  necesse  babes  to. 
Caedm.    V.  Tharf  and  Tuabtil 

THESAURE,  Thessaure,  *.    A  treasure ; 
Lat.  tliesaur^us. 

"  All  hurdis  and  theMurie  that  ar  hid  under  the 
^eird,  or  abone  the  yeird,  quhairof  the  lord  and  awner 
IS  not  knawin,  the  samin  aucht  and  sould  pertene  to 
the  King  as  eschote."    Balfour's  Pract.,  p.  533. 

"  That  thairfore  the  Justis  clerkis  in  taking  of  all 
inditmentis,  specialy  within  the  schirefdoum  of  Louthi- 
ane,  Fiff,  and  utheris  placis  quhare  the  King  haid 
maist  recidence,  of  the  stolaris,  ooncelaris,  of  the  said 
gold  or  thesMure,  or  arte  or  parte  tharof,"  kc.  Inven- 
toriea,  A.  14m,  p.  17. 

"The  jewels,  diamonds,   and  haill  thesaure  of  S. 

Oeils  is  given  to  the  Dean  of  Guild  to  bo  furth  coming 

.     when  caficd  fur.*'    Acts  of  Guildry,  Edin.  1555,  p.  13. 

Thesaurare,  8.    Treasurer ;  the  term  invari- 
ably used  in  our  old  statutes  and  writings. 

'*  The  Thesaurare  takand  allowance  in  his  comptia 
of  ony  ordinare  perteniug  to  the  King,  or  his  Officiaris 
■ould  be  oompeilit  to  pay  sa  mekle  as  he  hes  tane 
allowance  of."    1532,  Balfour's  Practicks,  p.  135. 

O.  Fr.  theeaurier,  id.  Bot  thia  word,  like  many 
others  in  our  old  laws,  may  bo  immediately  from  L.  & 
thesaurar'ius. 

Thesaurarie,  8.    Treasury. 

I' And  to  be  senators,  kc  to  decyd  all  and  quhatsum* 
euir  suspensionis  of  his  hiencs  propirtic,  thetaurarie, 
or  collectorie,  rasit  or  to  bo  rasit  be  quhatsumouir  per- 
sounorpersonis."  AcU  Ja.  VI.,  1593,  Ed.  1814,  p. 
27. 
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THESELV,  pron.   Itself.    V.  Self,  Selff. 

THESTREENy  #•  Yestcmighty  Lanarks.; 
either  a  provincial  corr.  of  Yesireen^  id.,  or 
q.  Ae  yeMtrten. 

**  It  was  in  a  canld  IiUma  luurai  d*y,  at  dayligann,  I 
bomI  H  wmI,  aa  weel  aa  I  mind  lAettivfii."  .  Edin. 
Mag.,  Deo.  1811^  p.  503. 

THETIS,  TiiETES,  «.  pL  !•  The  ropes  or 
traees,  by  means  of  which  horses  draw  in  a 
carriage,  plough  or  harrow,  S. 

Thm  bodris  of  Ratnlianis  here  and  thare 
Thtif  did  penaiM,  and  by  the  ooUt  alquhare 
The  earth  stand  with  Ijmoans  bendit  strek, 
The  men  liggin^  tha  hamea  about  tUare  nek, 
Or  than  aniangui  the  qahelis  and  the  thttU^ 
AU  aamyn  lay  than  armour,  wyne,  and  metisw 

Doug.  VirgU,  287,  7. 

[2.  The  term  is  often  usccf  metaph.,  in  the 
sense  of  liking,  rogard,  inclination  for,  or 
sympathy  n^ith,  implying  the  idea  of  bein^ 
vawn  to  a  thing ;  as,  ^  I  hae  nae  thete  o 
that/*  I  don't  like  that,  I  have  not  a  ^)od 
opinion  of  it,  Clydes.,  Perths.] 

8.  (hu  oftheU^  is  a  phrase  applied  to  one  who 
is  msted,  as  to  any  art  or  science,  from 
want  of  practice,  Aberd. 

4.  [OutofUieUiy  out  of  order,  roason  or  bounds.] 
One  is  said  to  be  quite  out  ofthetesy  when  one's 
conduct  or  language  is  quite  disorderly,  like 
that  of  a  horse  that  has  broke  loose  from 
its  harness,  S. 

*'Hene6  tiie  ordinary  expresaicm  in  Scotland,  Te  art 
Mrf  nftkMif  Le.,  ya  are  extravagant  or  in  the  wrong ;" 
Sndd. 

**Bfr.  H.  EL  that  worthy  good  man,  who  had  hia 
•WB  akave  of  the  anfferings  of  that  time  both  in  prison 
and  otherwiae,  yet  had  his  feet  ao  far  out  of  the  Sieais, 
and  aa  far  from  taking  part  with  Mr.  CargiU  and  him 
[Hr.  Biehard  Cameron]  in  the  indispensable  duty  of 
that  day,  that  he  studied  a  sermon  to  preach  agamst 
him.**    Walker's  Remark.  Pasai^ges,  p.  48. 

It  ^(peMns  from  Sibb.  that  in  some  places,  perhaps 
&  A.,  tais  is  oorr.  pron.  FeetJt, 

IsL  tMaU-rf  a  thread,  cord,  or  small  rope.  The  term 
is-alao  naed  for  a  narration,  q.  the  thread  or  connexion 
of  a  disooane.  This  has  some  analog  to  the  metaph. 
■ease  mentioned  above.     Pars  histonae,  narratio ;  pro- 

E'b  filam  vel  funis  tenuior,  ex  quo  funis  craasior  con- 
tor;  OL  Kriatnia. 

THEVIS-XEK,  Theuis-Nek,  t.  An  imita- 
tive  term,  formed  to  express  the  cry  of  the 
lapwing. 

The  tn(|ahelt,  and  the  gakkit  gook,— 
Rwischit  berth  to  the  bard,  and  ruggit  his  hare  ; 
Gsllit  him  thris  thevU  nek,  to  tbrawin  a  widdie. 

BoulaU,  a  P.  Repr.,  ill  181. 

Here  the  term  is  used  aa  an  MMirooNe,  in  reference 
lotheiiedtofa/Ai^/l 

**  The  tnechitis  cryit  theuU  itek,  qnhen  tlie  pUttU 
dattrit."    Compl.  S.,  pt  60. 

Thia  ia  mispnnted  TAeusnel,  GL  CompL 

THEW,  *.     Custom,  manner,  quality. 

Wajhame  Wjrschard  of  Saynct  Aadrewyi 
Byichape,  wertus,  and  ofgud  tAew^t, 


Wvii,  honest,  and  awenand, 
Til  God  and  men  in  all  plenand 

Deyd, 

WftUonm,  vil.  10.  202L 

O  Troiane  prynce,  I  lawly  the  bcReik, 

Be  thyne  awne  vertuis,  and  thy  thewU  meik. 

Doug,  ViryU,  839,  28. 

A.-S.  theaw,  moa,  modus.  Hence  (says  Lye)  A.  Bor. 
iheu^d,  docilis;  towanlly,  Grose.  Seren.  gives  Sw. 
thooielse  in  the  sense  of  (quality,  which  seenui  to  ac- 
knowledge the  same  origin.  A.-S.  theaw,  moa,  and 
theow,  servus,  can  scarcely  be  viewed  as  radically 
different ;  especially  as  the  word,  sicnifying  a  servant, 
is  sometimes  written  theaw.  Both,  I  8Ui»i>cct,  must  be 
traced  to  Isl.  thia,  thlaa,  humiliare,  duritcr  tractare, 
subigere :  as  a  servant  is  one  brought  into  a  state  of 
subjection;  and  what  are  manners,  but  the  habits 
learned  in  consequence  of  instruction,  restraint,  and 
chastisement  ?  It  is  highly  probable,  indeed,  that  the 
terra  tftede,  as  primarily  signifying  a  nation,  A.-S. 
theod  is  from  the  same  source,  q.  a  iKxly  of  men  brought 
into  a  state  of  subjection.  It  may  be  viewc<l  as  a 
proof  of  this,  that  the  v,  theod-an,  formed  from  theod, 
signifies  to  servo.  le  him  geornlicor  theodde  ;  Eco  iliis 
tmpensius  servire  curavi ;  Bed.  516,  9,  and  Trieoden 
denotes  a  king,  q.  one  who  subjects  others,  or  causes 
them  to  serve.  Isl.  Uiiod,  populus ;  Qod  thiod,  bonus 
populus,  i.e.,  cives  et  fidcles  subditi.  Thiad'Ur,  scr- 
vitute  oppressus,  thyda,  mansuetudo,  obscquium; 
Verel. 

Thewit,  part,  pa.      Disciplined,  regulated. 
Weill  theicii^  having  a  proper  deportment. 

Thair  was  na  wicht  that  gat  a  sicht  eschewit, 

War  ho  never  sa  constant,  or  weill  thewit, 

Na  he  was  woandit,  and  him  hir  seruant  grantis. 

Palace  of  Hmiour,  L  3& 

The  term  seems  to  denote  that  self-command  which 
a  kniffht,  or  one  regularly  bred  to  arms,  ought  to  have 
over  himself.  One  of  uie  senses  of  A.-S.  theaw  is, 
institutum.    V.  the  s, 

Thewles,  Tho^vless,  Thieveless,  adj,    1. 
Unprofitable,  bootless. 

Lat  v»  in  ryot  leif,  in  sport  and  gam. 

In  Venus  coart,  sen  born  thareto  I  am. 

My  tyme  wel  sail  I  spend  :  wenys  thou  not  so  ? 

Bot  all  your  solace  sail  returne  in  gram, 

Sic  Ihewies  loatls  in  bittir  pane  and  wo. 

Doug,  VirgU,  Prol.  9«,  24. 

TkowUs  seems  formerly  to  have  been  used  nearly  in 
the  sense  of  mod.  dissipated,  or  profligate. 

He  wes  thotnles,  and  had  in  wown 
By  hys  wyf  oft-syis  to  ly 
Othir  syndry  women  by. 

Wyntown,  viiL  21 166. 

Welle  waxyn  wp  that  tyme  he  wes. 
And  thowles  than,  for  bis  vowthhea 
To  that  nature  wald  hym  lecle  : 
Justynge,  dawnsyng,  and  plavnge 
He  Ittwyd  welle,  for  he  wes  yhyng. 

Ilnd,  8&  291. 

2.  Inactive,  remiss,  S.  pron.  tJiotcless, 

How  worthless  is  a  poor  and  haughty  drone, 
Wha  thowless  stands  a  lazy  looker-on  ! 

Raitisay*s  Works,  L  55. 

— Fortune  ay  favours  the  active  and  )>au1(l. 
But  ruins  the  wooer  that's  thowless  and  cauld. 

Herd^s  CoU„  iL  lU 

From  A.-S.  theow,  a  servant,  or  theow-ian,  to  server 
and  the  privative  particle  les,  less  ;  q.  what  doea  no 
service. 

Sibb.  justly  gives  thieveless  as  synon.  A  thievtlesa 
eaxuse,  one  that  is  not  satisfactory,  q.  does  not  serve 
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the  parpose.    He  came  on  a  thitvelena  erraml^  8. ; 
"  He  pretended  to  have  business  about  whick  he  waa 
not  in  earnest.** 

8.  «  Cold,  forbidding  ;••  S.'Gl.  Sibb. 

It  chane'd  his  new-come  neebor  took  his  ee. 
And  e'en  a  Tex*d  and  angrv  heart  had  he  t 
Wi'  thievelou  sneer  to  see  bis  modish  mien, 
He  down  the  water  gies  him  this  guideen. 

Bums,  HI  $L 

••  TkievtleM,  eold,  dry,  spited  ;'*  OL  Shirr. 
To  hoi  thkveUss  to  one,  to  give  one  a  cold  reception, 
S.O. 

4.  Hence  transferred  to  a  cold,  bleak  day. 

1^8  a  thieveless  morning^  is  a  phrase  used  in 

this  sense  by  old  people,  Reiif rews. 

ThieveleM  is  applied  to  weather  in  a  tort  of  inter- 
mediate or  uncertain  state.  Thus,  a  (furctlesa  day  is 
one  that  has  no  decided  character,  neither  properly 
good  nor  bad. 

5.  Insipid,  as  applied  to  mind;   destitute  of 
taste;  feeble,  S. 

A  sanl  with  sic  a  thowleas  flame. 
Is  sure  a  siUy  sot  ane. 

Ramaa/s  IVorks,  I  118. 

For  ihowleu  age,  wi*  wrinklet  brow,— 
Ifoe  need  the  aid  I  gae  to  you. 

When  Strang  an'  young. 

Itev.  J,  NieoVa  Poems,  I  47. 

6.  Shy,  reserved,  Renf rews. 

It  is  used  indeed  to  denote  frigidity  or  insipidity  of 
manner,  but  evidently  as  including  the  primary  idea  ; 
being  applied  to  one  who  appears  unfit  for  action,  S.   • 

THEWTILL,  Thewittel,  s.   A  large  knife, 
or  one  that  may  serve  as  a  dagger. 


Ane  Erscbe  mantill  it  war  thi  kvnd  to  wer, 

Wallace,  I  218,  Ma 


A  Scotts  thewtUl  wodyr  thai 


E.  and  S.  whittle,  a  knife  ;  A.-S.  htcUel ;  Chauc.  and 
A.  Bor.  thwUe,  cultello  resecare,  A.-S.  thwU-an,  thiceot' 
an,  id. 

THEYRS,  *.  pi.  ''  Tiers  or  yard-arms  of  a 
vessel ;"  Gl.  Compl. 

"Ane  and  al,  heisan,  heisan.     Now  mak  fast  the 
theyrs.^    Compl.  S.,  p.  63. 
I  find  no  such  word  as  tlera.    Kersey  has  tie$. 

THIBACK,  8.    Denoting  a  stroke  or  blow,  S. 

lal.  thiappa  is  oxpl.  conculcare  ;  also,  comprimere. 

•  THICK,  adj.  1.  Intimate,  familiar,  S.,  also 
cant  E.  Grose's  Class.  Diet.  Great  or  gritj 
thrang,  sjTion.    V.  Pack. 

Nae  twa  were  ever  seen  mair  thick. 

Than  brawnv  and  the  bill ; 
An'  when  she  nameward  took  her  way, 
He  saw  her  o*er  the  hill. 

Daridson's  Seasons,  p.  49. 
[Nae  doubt  but  they  were  fain  o*  ither, 
An'  unco  pack  an'  thick  thegither. 

Bm-ns,  \o\.  iiu  &.] 

2.    With  the  prep,  ouer  or  over  preceding, 

used  to  denote  criminal  intimacy  between 

persons  of  different  sexes,  ower  Oiicky  S.; 

synon.  Ouer  thrang. 

"  She  had  fa'en  a  wee  oicer  thich  wi*  a  cousin  o*  her 
ain  that  her  father  had  some  ill-wiU  to  ;  and  sae  it  was 
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that  after  she  had  been  married  to  ^ir  Richard  jimp 
foar  months, — ^ye'U  no  hinder  her  gioing  them  a  pre- 
■ent  o*  a  bonny  knave  bairn."    Anti4|uary,  ii.,  242. 

3.  Used  in  relation  to  consanguinity,  S. 

**  Ye  ken  hia  was  sib  to  mine  by  the  father's  side, 
and  blood's  thicker  than  water  ony  day.**    Entail,  L  12. 

This  is  a  proverbial  {phrase,  intimating  that  a  man 
feels  more  affection  to  his  own  kindred,  than  to  those 
.to  whom  he  is  nowise  relateiL 

4.  Thick  and  f/itn.  .  To  follow  one  through 
thick  and  tliin^  to  adhere  to  one  in  all 
hazards,  S. 

"Auld  Dongal — had  followed  Sir  Robert  through 

Kde  and  ill,  ^ck  and  thin,  pool  and  stream,"  &c. 
dganntlet,  i.22S. 

To  Mak  Thick  trf,  to  ingratiate  one's  self 
with,  Clydes. 

[THIDDIR,  adv.    Thither,  Barbour,  i.  592.] 

[Thiddirwart, Thiddir WARD,  adv.  Thither- 
wards, thither,  Barbour,  i.  411.] 

THIEF,  *.  Often  used,  when  there  is  no 
charge  of .  cUshonesty,  with  a  vituperative 
adj.,  exactly  in  the  sense  of  £.  ffu88y  ;  as, 
<*  She's  an  ill-faur'd  thiefy''  S. 

Thief-like,  adj.  1.  Having  the  appear- 
ance of  a  blackguard ;  affording  grounds  of 
an  unfavourable  impression  as  to  actual  con- 
duct or  design  ;  **  If  ye  binna  thief,  binna 
thief-like,''  S.  Prov. 

2.  Plain,  hard-looking,  ugly»  S.    . 

3.  Unbecoming,  not  handsome ;  applied  to 
dress ;  as,  •*  That's  a  thief-like  mutch  ye've 
on,^  S. 

In  the  comparative  there  is,  for  the  sake  of  the 
sound,  a  constant  anomaly,  of  which  I  do  not  recollect 
any  other  instance.  It  occurs  in  two  proverbial 
phrases  very  commonly  used ;  *'  The  thitfrr-like  the 
better  soldier."  "The  aulder  the  thie/er-like ;"  or, 
*'  Ye're  like  the  swine,  the  aulder  ye  grow,  ye're  ay  the 
tkie/er-like,"  S. 

Thiftbute,  *.     "The  crime  of  taking  money 

or  goods  from  a  thief  to  shelter  him  from 

justice ;"  Bell's  Law  Diet. 

"Gif  this  oomplenar,  efter  that  ho  haue  attachit 
thia  thief,  or  deliuerit  him, — wald  concord  with  the 
■aid  thief  and  tak  thiftbute,  and  put  him  fra  the  law,  in 
that  caico  he  sail  vnderly  the  law,  and  be  accusit 
thairfoir  as  principall  thief  or  reuar.*'  Acts  Ja.  V.» 
1515,  Ed.  1814,  p.  282.     V.  Bote. 

Thiftdome,  Thieftd03IE,  *.  The  com- 
mission of  theft,  an  act  of  stealing. 

**That  nonther  lord  of  regalitie,  schiref,  barrone,  na 
▼thers  sell  ony  theif,  or  fyne  with  him  of  thi/ldomr 
done,  na  to  be  done,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  I.,  15.%,  c.  154, 
Ed.  1566.  Tkiejldome,  Skene  and  Ghndook.  In  Eil. 
1814,  thtft ;  perhans  by  oversight  of  some  transcril>cr, 
who  had  supposea,  from  the  wonl  done  immediately 
following,  that  dome  in  thijh.lome  was  by  mistake  for 
done,  and  therefore  nnnecessary. 
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A.-S.  ikitfthf  thi^/tht,  furium,  and  dom,  statute  con- 
ditio. 

Thifteous,  adj.    Dishonesty  thievish. 

J—'*  To  pruceid  and  mtninter  instioe  rpon  all  the 
■aidis  atniig  and  idill  be^cgaris,  vagaboundis,  thovii 
and  ■omaria,  or  thair  rMottaris  and  pairUkaris  in  tbatr 
ih^/Uoiu  and  wicked  deidU."  Acts  Ja.  VL,  1593,  Ed. 
1814,  p.  43. 

Thiftously,  adv.     By  theft.     **  Thiftously 
ttoune  &  taiie/'  &c.    Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1538. 

THIEVELESS,  adj.    V.  Thewles. 

To  THIG,  Thioo,  r.  a.     1.  To  ask,  to  beg. 

Hb  fyrst  noryns,  of  the  Nowtoun  of  A^r, 

Till  him  acho  come,  quhilk  wom  fall  will  of  reiU, 

And  ikjfggvt  leUT  awar  with  him  to  fayr. 

WaUace,  iL  259,  Ma 

Grate  goddU  mot  the  Grekla  recompcDs, 
Oif  I  may  thig  ane  uengeanoe  bat  offens. 

Doug.  Virgil,  182,  37. 

To  tar  and  ti^,  syne  grace  to  tkig, 
lliat  is  a  pttyons  preis. 

Evergreen,  ii.  199. 
V.  Tab,  r. 

*'8o  we  perceive  that  England  never  forgot  their 
old  qoanrela  upon  small  or  no  regard,  when  they  saw 
an  apparent  aavantage  to  have  been  masters ;  and,  by 
the  contrary,  they  were  fain  to  ihitjg  and  cry  for  pi-ace 
and  good-will  of  Scottish-men,  when  there  was  unity 
and  concofd  amongst  the  nobles  living  under  subjection 
and  obedience  of  a  manly  Prince.**     Pitscottie,  p.  56. 

Alem.  tkig-en,  dieh-en,  petere;  thigi,  digi,  dlrhi, 
precea.  Octe  tkigUi,  they  prayed  God.  V .  Schilter  vo. 
Didke.    Su.-0.  tigg-a,  petere. 

2.  To  go  about,  receiving  supply,  not  in  the 

way  of  common  mendicants,  out  rather  as 

giving  others  an  opportunity  of  manifesting 

their  liberality,  S. 

"  It  ia  used  properly  for  a  more  civil  way  of  seeking 
•upply,  usual  enough  in  the  Highlands  and  North  of 
Scotland,  where  new  married  persons  have  no  great 
•tock,  or  others  low  in  their  fortune,  brins  carts  and 
horses  with  them  to  the  houses  of  their  re&tions,  and 
fooeive  from  them  com,  meal,  wool,  or  what  else  they 
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get;**  Rudd. 
Better  a  ihk 


thigging  mother  than  a  riding  father," 
8.  Prov.  Kelly,  p.  66.  He  expl.  it  by  another; 
**  Better  the  mother  with  the  poke,  than  the  father 
with  the  aaek  ;"  observing  that  *'  both  these  si^ify, 
that  the  mother,  though  in  a  low  condition,  will  be 
more  kindly  to,  and  more  careful  of,  orphans,  than 
the  father  can  be,  though  in  a  better." 

He  that  borrows  and  bigs. 
Makes  feasti  and  thigt. 
Drinks  and  is  not  drv  ; 
TiMse  three  are  not  thnny. 

FerguMaon'M  S.  Prop,,  p.  18. 

The  Isther  buys,  the  son  bi^. 

The  grandchild  sells,  and  bis  son  thiggs, 

"  A  proverb  much  used  in  Lowthian,  where  estates 
stay  not  long  in  one  family ;  but  hardly  heard  of  in 
the  rest  of  the  nation."    Kelly,  p.  312. 

Had  Kelly  lived  a  little  later,  he  would  have  seen 
BO  reason  for  the  restriction  of  the  proverb  to  Lothian. 

The  same  account  is  given  by  an  English  writer,  al- 
Ihooffh  rather  in  plainer  terms. 

"  At  a  young  Highlander's  first  setting  up  for  him- 
•dl^  if  he  be  otany  consideration,  he  goes  about  among 
hie  near  relations  and  friends,  and  from  one  he  bees  a 
oow,  from  another  a  sheep ;  a  third  gives  him  seed  to 


iow  his  land,  and  so  on,  tOl  he  has*  procured  for  him- 
■elf  a  tolerable  stock  for  a  beginner.  This  they  call 
Thigging."    Burt*s  Letters,  ii.  209. 

It  seems  uncertain,  whether  this,  or  the  preceding, 
be  the  primary  sense.  Although  the  Alem.  v.  signifies 
to  ask,  A.-8.  thirg-an,  thlcg-ean,  Ihig-ian,  is  rendered 
accipere,  sumere,  sc.  cibum ;  having  properly  a  relation 
to  food.  Isl.  thtigg-ia  very  nearly  approaches,  the 
common  sense  of  the  term  in  S.  Gratis  accipere,  dono 
auferre ;  from  than,  id.  Hence  G.  Andr.  derives 
thaeh-a,  q.  thagk-a,  to  thank  :  and  the  derivation  is 
oertainly  natural ;  for  that  only,  which  is  received  as 
a  gift,  can  properly  be  matter  of  thankfulness. 

8.  To  beg,  to  act  the   part  of  a  common 

mendicant,  S. 

It  is  probably  in  this  sense  that  the^term  is  used  by 
Henrysone. 

For  Goddis  aw,  how  ilar  thow  tak  on  hand, 
And  thow  in  heme  and  b>Te  so  bene  and  big. 
To  put  him  fra  his  tak,  and  gar  him  thig  t 

Jkinnalgne  Poems,  p.  120. 

This  ia  the  most  common  sense  of  the  Su.*G.  v.  tigg-a, 

Ktere,  proprie  usurpatur  do  mendicantium  precibus ; 
re.    V.  the  t. 

4.  To  borrow ;  used  improperly. 

Some  other  chiel  mav  daftly  sing, — 
And  blaw  ye  up  with  wiudy  fancies, 
That  he  has  thtgU  frae  romaucea. 

Bamsag's  PoeuiS,  L  144. 

Thigoar,  TiiiGGERy  TniosTERy  8.  1.  One 
who  draws  on  others  for  subsistence  in  a 
genteel  sort  of  way,  S. 

*'  Tklggtn — are  those  who  beg  in  a  genteel  way  ; 
who  have  their  houses  they  call  at  in  certain  seasons 
and  ffet  com,  and  other  little  thiiies  ;'*  Gall.  Enc. 

**Thig8ttr$  are  a  sort  of  gentle  beggars.'*  Diet. 
Feud.  Law. 

2.  A  beggar,  a  common  mendicant. 

**The  King  hes  statute — that  na  Thiggarin  be  tholit 
to  beg,  nouther  to  burgh  nor  to  landwart,  bctuix  xiiii 
and  LXX  yeiris,  hot  thay  bo  sene  be  the  counsall  of  the 
townis  or  of  the  land,  that  thay  may  not  win  thair 
leuing  vther  wayis.  And  thay  that  sal  be  tholit  to 
htf^  sail  haue  a  certane  takin  on  thanic,  to  landwart 
of  the  Schiref,  and  in  the  burrowis  thay  sail  haue  takin 
of  the  Alderman  or  of  the  Baillies."  Acts  Ja.  L,  1424, 
c.  27.  Edit.  1566. 

Sq.-G.  teggare,  id. 

Thigoing.  8.  1.  The  act  of  collectings  as 
described,  S. 

The  term  had  been  used  in  this  sense  also  in  O.  E. 
'*  TJUggitige  or  begging.    Mendicacio."    Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  The  quantity  of  grain,  &c.  collected  in  this 
manner,  Perths. 

THIOSTElty  9.     Same  with  ThiggaVj  q.  v. 

THI6IIT,  adj.  Close,  so  as  not  to  admit 
water,  Orkn. 

Either  as  allied  to  Isl.  thycl,  in  neut.  thycht,  crassus, 
or  thiett-a,  densari  ;  or  as  the  same  with  E.  Tight. 

THILSE,  ado.     Else,  othenvise,  Buchan. 

It  is  used  in  Tarras's  Poems,  p.  58,  but  misprinted 
thise.    This  seems  a  oontr.  for  the  eUe. 

TIIIMBEK,  adj.  Given  as  not  understood 
by  Kitson. 
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— Iliera  I  tpy*d  a  wee  wee  man, 

And  ho  wu  the  least  that  ere  1  saw. 

His  less  were  scarce  a  shathniont's  length, 

And  thick  and  thimber  was  his  thighs ; 

Between  his  brows  there  wa^  a  span, 

And  between  his  shoulders  there  was  three. 

RitmnCs  3.  Sung^,  11  139. 

It  nenui  to  tiniify  gross,  heavy,  cumbrous,  or 
perhapa  swollen;  Isl.  thunffber,  gravis,  portata  mo- 
Mstns,  from  thttngi,  onus,  and  ber-a,  ferre,  portare; 
q.  what  is  difficult  to  carry.  Tftamb-a,  inflare  ;  thember 
mpp,  turgescit,  inflatur. 

THINAREy  *,    [Prob.,  advocate,  intercessor.] 

—  Swete  Vsonde  thinart^ 
Thou  preye  the  king  for  me. 

Sir  Triatrem,  p.  119. 

Probably,  an  intercessor,  A.-S.  ihingarf,  id.  from 
tking-km^  to  intercede,  to  manage  one  s  thinff,  cause 
or  oasiness;  or  to  do  so  in  a  thinff,  Le.,  a  court  or 
oonTentioB.    T.  Thing. 

THINE,  TiiYNE,  adv.    Thence ;  often  with 
/rOf  from,  prefixed. 

For /rs  £A|rM«  wp  wes  grewonser 
To  climb  wp,  ^e  be  neth  befer. 

Barbour,  z.  636,  MS. 

Le.,  by  far  more  troublesome  or  difficult. 

— "And  fra  ikyne  vp  Bamegleyis  to  the  Righeidis, 
and  fra  thynt  donn  Irving  burne  to  Ask,"  &c.  Acts 
Ja.  VL,  1609.  Ed.  1814,  p.  445. 

A.-S.  tkamim,  inde,  ilhnc;  or  perhaps  from  Su.-G. 
Ucn,  this,  with  the  prep,  prefixed. 

Thine-furth,  adv.    Thenceforward. 

And  til  Camnokys  Kyrk  broucht  he 
This  Schyr  Dowgald  to  mak  fewti 
To  the  wardane :  and  Gallway 
Fhi  thine-fUrth  held  the  Scottis  fay. 

IVjtnioten,  TiiL  42,  174. 

A.-S.  AauQufurih,  dehicepe,  deinde,  de  caetero. 

THING,  #.     1.  Affairs  of  state. 

And  gyff  it  hapynt  Robert  the  King 
To  pass  to  Goa,  quhill  thai  war  ying. 
Hie  gade  Erie  off  MurreflT,  Thomas, 
And  the  Lord  slsoa  off  Dowglas, 
Sold  haff  thaim  into  gonemyng, 
Quhill  thai  had  wyt  to  ster  thair  Mi'n^, 
And  than  the  Loraschip  suld  thai  ta. 

Barbour,  xz.  142,  Ha 

Not  ring,  or  reifftie,  as  in  Edit.  Pink,  and  others. 
Sier  ikar  Uumg  is,  manage  their  affairs  of  state. 

2«  A  meeting,  or  conventiony  concerning  public 
affairs,  ShetL 

Chanslar,  schaw  fnrth  quhat  ye  desyr  off  me. 
Hie  Chanslar,  said,  Tl^e  most  causs  of  this  Oiing, 
To  TOocnr  pcess  I  am  send  fra  our  King, 
Witn  the  gret  seill,  and  woice  off  hys  parliament, 
Qnhat  I  bynd  her  our  bamage  sail  consent. 

WaUace,  vi.  904,  MS. 
Not  nnderstanding  thhig  in  this  sense,  Editors  have 
reckoned  itneceasary  to  sulwtitute  another  word  for 
eatUB,  Le.,  caum  ;  as  in  Edit.  1648  ; 

The  chancellar  said,  The  mi»tpart  of  this  thing, 
To  procure  peace,  I  am  sent  from  the  King. 

IsL  iking,  Su.-G.  ting,  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  called 
for  consultation  concerning  public  affairs  :  also  used  for 
the  forum,  the  place  of  meeting  or  judgment.  Hence 
TkingvoU-r,  the  plain  of  convention,  (which  has  been 
▼iewed  as  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Dingtcall  in  the 
oonnty  of  Ross) ;  Thingstod,  the  place  of  meeting ; 
Adhing,  an  universal  convention. 

There  is  a  parish  of  this  name  in  Shetland,  the  signi- 
ficatwn  of  which  confirms  the  etymon  gi? en  of  Dingwall. 
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Tin^wott — is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  a  email 
island,  u  a  water  called  the  Loch  of  TingwaU,  and 
joine^l  to  the  nearest  shore  by  the  remains  of  a  stone 
wall.  In  this  bland,  the  courts  of  law  are  said  to  have 
been  anciently  held,  and  to  this  day  it  is  called  tkt 
Law^Taiug."  Stat.  Ace.  xxi.  274.  It  is  more  properly 
written  Law4ing  ;  Neili*s  Tour,  p.  89. 

The  etymon  given  of  Tingwall,  Stat.  Ace.  ubi  sao. 
rather  opposes  the  preceding  account.  For  it  is  saia, 
that  **  Taing,  in  the  language  of  that  country,  siguiBea 
a  point  of  land  stretching  out  into  the  water." 
.  Brand  gives  the  fullest  account  of  this  court,  and  al- 
so the  most  natural  etymon  of  the  name  of  the  parish. 

"  It  was  in  this  pariah,  in  a  small  holm,  within  a 
lake  nigh  to  this  church,  where  the  principal  Feud,  or 
todge  uf  the  country,  need  to  sit  and  give  judgment^ 
hence  the  holm  to  this  day  is  called  the  LauhTimg 
(from  which  probably  tbe  parish  of  Tingwal  had  its 
name.)  We  go  into  this  holm  by  stopping  stones, 
where  three  or  four  great  stones  are  to  bo  seen,  upon 
whiek  the  judge,  cleric,  and  other  officers  of  the  court 
did  sit.  All  the  country  concerned  to  l)e  there  stood 
at  some  distance  from  the  holm  on  the  side  of  the  loch , 
and  when  any  of  their  causes  was  to  be  judged  or 
detenaine^  or  the  judge  found  it  necessary  that  any 
person  should  compear  oeforo  him,  he  was  called  upon 
oy  the  officer,  and  went  in  by  these  stepping  stones, 
who  when  heard  returned  the  same  way  he  came.** 
Deacr.  of  Zetland,  p.  121,  122. 

In  the  Orkney  Islands,  the  Law-ting,  or  the 
"Supreme  Court,  in  which  business  of  the  utmost 
importance  was  transacted,"  continued  till  tbe  time  of 
Um  Commonwealth.     V.  fiarrv's  Orkney,  p.  217. 

It  is  thought  that  Ting,  as  dunoting  a  convention,  ta 
derived  from  Su.-G.  ting-a,  to  speak,  Alem.  ding-au  ; 
becaose  they  anciently  mot  in  their  public  assemblica 
lor  CNnftrenct,  and  in  this  manner  settled  their  business. 
This  etymon  is  supported  by  analogy.  Moes.-G. 
molAlt  signifies  forum,  from  mathl-ian,  to  speak.  In 
the  Laws  of  the  Lombards,  tbe  place  of  public  meeting 
is  called  the  Mall,  from  Goth,  mal,  discourse.  Among 
the  ancient  Germ.  Sprache  also  denoted  such  a  conven- 
tion ;  from  aprack^ai,  to  converse  ;  as  Fr.  Parlemeni  is 
from  pari-tr,  to  speak.     V.  Ting,  Ihre.  • 

•  THING,  *.  1.  As  conjoined  with  Ain^ 
applied  to  a  person ;  denoting  property  or 
exclusive  interest  in  the.  object  referred  to, 
as  well  as  tender  affection,  S. 

An  thou  wer't  my  ain  tkina, 

I  would  lue  thee,  I  would  Ine  thee  ; 
An  thou  wert  my  ain  thing, 
How  dearly  would  I  lue  thee. 

ServTM  ColL,  I  17. 
V.  Ani. 

2.  With  the  preceding,  it  denotes  approbation; 
as,  **  Aye,  that's  the  thing:**  but  with  the 
negative  particle  it  denotes  disapprobation ; 
as,  "  That's  no  the  thing  ;"  "  I  doubt  he's  wo 
the  thing^  I  fear  he  is  not  what  he  pretends 
to  be,  S. 

3.  The  thing  is  often  put  before  the  relative, 
instead  of  that  or  those  \  as,  '^Send  nte  mair 
bukes;  Fve  read  the  thing  that  I  hac," 
Aberd. 

[4.  Thing  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  affair, 
state  of  affairs ;  result,  conclusion ;  as,  ^  A 
bonnie  thing,  that  I  man  pav  for't  a'.  Na, 
na!"  Clydcs.] 
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Things,  pL  1.  Ht^s  nae  great,  or  ffrt^te  things^ 
a  phrase  often  iise<I  concerning  a  person,  as 
intimating  that  one  has  no  favourable 
opinion  of  his  character,  when  it  is  not 
meant  to  specify  particulars,  S. 

"  I  ■Qtpeet  be't  jmt  a  feather  out  of  the  tame  bird. 
His  £»tber  was  nae  great  Ahign,  aod  his  mother  ia  bat 
a  Tain  ignorant  woman.**   .Writer's  Clerk.  \L  125. 

2.  Applied  also  to  things^  as  intimating  that 
they  are  not  much  to  be  accounteil  of,  S. ; 
synon.  with  the  phrase,  Naething  to  mak  a 
$ang  o\ 

"'My  hotpitality;'  aaid  the  farmer,  'is  nae  gryte 
things  in  itseli ;  and  it  was  gi'en  without  ony  thought 
o*  a  retam,  just  as  nae  doot  you  wad  hae  done  to  mo 
in  the  same  tacking."*    Modem  Athena,  p.  110. 

This  phrase,  as  nsed  in  senae  1,  is  exactly  analogoas 
lo  the  low  £.  phrase.  No  great  shales.  The  word 
thing  is  indeed  used  in  E.  of  persona  in  contempt.  But 
I  cannot  account  for  the  anomaly  of  the  nae  of  the  pi., 
vnless  it  should  be  supposed  that  the  expreaaiou  ia 
elliptical,  as  equivalent  to  that,  **  No  great  things  can 
be  expected  from  him.** 

•  To  THINK,  V.  n.  "  To  wonder  ;  used  only 
in  the  end  of  a  clause;  **  as,  ^^ Fat's  that,  I 
think,''  S.  B. 

As  thus  used,  it  expresses  merely  hesitation,  or  pon* 
deringin  one'a  mind;  anakgoua  to  the  use  of  A.  -S.  tkine-an 
coQcipere,  conaultare;  thene'an,  ratiocinari,  considerare. 
it  is  used  to  denote  reasoning,  Luke,  5.  22.  Htraet 
thence  ye  an  eownan  hearUnn,  aa  in  our  veraion,  *'  What 
reason  ye  in  your  hearta  ! " 

To  Think  .  Lano.  To  become  weary,  to 
feel  ennui,  S. 

But  gin  Te  like  to  ware  the  time,  then  ye 
How  a*  the  matter  atood,  shall  vively  see  ; 
^Twill  maybe  keq»  ua  baith  frae  thinking  lang, 

ItossU  Beltnori,  p.  69. 

To  Think  Shame.  To  feel  abashed,  to 
have  a  sense  of  shame,  S.  This  idiom 
seems  pretty  ancient. 

Bot  ane  thioK  haoe  I  hecht  sickerhr. 
That  nana  sal  cam  aboat  hir.  Sir,  Dot  I. 
The  Timoe  is  bot  yong,  and  MiMX(t]«  thame^ 
.  And  ia  full  laith  to  cam  in  ane  ill  name. 

FrissU  ^PeUis,  S.  P.  Mepr.,  I  22, 

She  peroeived  that  I  thought  shame; 
She  asked  not  what  was  my  name. 

Sir  Sgir,  t.  904. 

Or,  need  thia  day  think  shame  compar'd 

Wi*  ailld  lang  syne  t 

Ret.  J.  NieoPs  Poems,  1.  58. 

fThia  phraae  ia  often  tntenaified  in  meaning ;  aa,  to 
think  hiaiek  shame,  to  think  muclle  black  shame,  to  think 
htaek  humin*  shame,  dydea.] 

THIR,  pron.  vl.  These,  S.  rtwr,  Cumb. 
Picken  has  therefore  justly  remarked  that 
thir  is  "  used  only  when  objects  are  near/ 

Be  thir  qnheyne,  that  sa  worthily 
Wane  sik  a  lung,  and  sa  mychty. 
Ye  may  weUl  be  ensampill  se, 
That  na  man  sold  dtsparyt  he. 

Barbour,  Ul  249,  MS. 
ia.,  '•theaefew." 
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And  all  the  Lordis  that  thar  war 
To  thir  twa  wardanys  athls  swar. 

Jbid,  zx.  146,  Ma 

— Thir  hertis  in  herdis  coud  hove. 

HoulaU,  L  8. 

lal.  thegr,  illi,  thaer  illao.  V.  Runolf.  Ion.  lal. 
Vocab.  The  learned  Hickea  haa  demonatrated,  that 
theae  might  be  rendered  not  leas  properly  by  Lat.  hi, 
£.  these. 

Sibb.  observes,  that  in  aome  cases  there  aeema  no 
correspondent  English  word ;  aa,  *'  TAir  shillings  (which 
I  hold  concealeil  in  my  hand)  arc  better  than  thejte  upon 
the  table.'*  A  Scotttman  would  say,  "than  thai.** 
For  thir  and  tf^ai  are  generally  opposed,  liko  these  and 
those;  although  they  aeem  properly  to  have  both  tho 
aame  meaning. 

To  THIRL,  TniRLE,  Thyrl,  v.  a.  and  n.     1. 
To  perforate,  to  bore,  to  drill,  S. 

Besides  your  taige,  in  battle  keen 

But  little  danger  tholes, 
While  mine  Mi'  monv  a  thudd  is  clowr'd. 

An'  thirVd  sair  wi  holes. 

Poems  in  t/te  Buchan  Dialect,  p.  12. 

2.  To  pierce,  to  penetrate. 

Bot  yhit  the  lele  Scottls  men, 

That  in  that  feld  ware  feychtand  then, 

To>gvddyr  stwd  sa  fermly 

Strykand  before  thanie  manlykly, 

9wa  that  nane  thare  thjfrl  thame  mycht. 

^  IVgatown,  viiL  15.  81. 

The  bnstuous  strake  throw  al  the  armour  thn&ng, 
That  styntit  na  thing  at  the  fyne  hawbrek, 
Quhil  thorow  the  coist  thir  Hit  the  dedely  prik. 

Doug,  VirgU,  Z^i,  73. 
Thryis  the  holkit  croggis  herd  we  yell, 
Qnhare  as  the  swelth  and  the  rokJus  thirllit. 

Ibid.,  87,  28. 

3.  To  pierce,  to  wound,  metaph. 

^— —  My  thirlit  heart  dois  bleid. 

My  pafnis  dois  exoeid. 

Tuow  langour  of  my  sweit,  so  thirlit  is  my  spreit 

Bannatyne  Poems,  pi  203. 

Lord  Hailea  expl.  this,  "  bound,  engaged  ;"  misled 
bv  Uie  common  nae  of  the  word,  S.  aa  denoting  the 
oblijg[ation  of  a  tenant  to  bring  his  grain  to  a  certain 
mill.    v.  TuiRL,  V.  4. 

4.  To  thrill,  to  cause  to  vibrate,  S. 

There  was  ae  sang,  amang  the  rest, 
It  thirVd  the  heart-strings  thro'  the  breast. 

A'  to  the  Ufe. 

Bwms,  lit  286. 

5.  To  pass  with  a  tingling  sensation,  S.  dirle^ 
and  dinle^  synon. 

And  then  he  speaks  with  sic  a  taking  art. 

His  words  they  thirle  like  muiiic  thro'  my  heart. 

Ranisay*s  Poems,  it  79. 

Thro'  ilka  limb  and  lith  the  terror  thirVd, 
At  every  time  the  dowie  monster  skirlM. 

Rosa*s  Hdenore,  p.  24. 

A.-S.  thirl-ian,  perforare  ;  whence  E.  thrill  sjid  drill, 
BvL.JQ.  trill-a.  Tent  trill-en,  drillen,  id. 

Thirl-Hole,  $.     The  hole  into  which  the 
coulter  of  a  plough  is  inserted,  Lanarks. 

Thirling,  part.  adj.    Piercingly  cold,  S.  B. 
To  THIRL,  V.  a.    To  furl. 

"Tak  in  your  top  aalia,  and  thirl  them."  Compl. 
S«,  p.  64. 
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Thi«  at  fint  view  might  teem  a  corr.  of  the  £.  word. 
Bat  it  ii  rather  allied  to  Teat  driii-en,  trUi-en,  gyrare, 
rotare,  volvere,  oongloinerare. 

To  THIRL,  THiRLLy  V.  a.    1.  To  enslave,  to 
thrall. 

"  Te  aal  nocht  alanerly  be  iniorit  be  eail  ▼ordii,  bot 
ab  ye  mJ  be  Tiolently  strykkjn  in  your  bodeis,  quhar- 
for  vo  sal  lyf  in  mair  thirlage  nor  brutal  bestis, 
qahifkis  ar  thirlU  of  nature."    CSmpl.  S.,  p.  144. 

"  Thav  niicht  onthir  tkhrll  the  Scottis  to  maist  Tile 
■eruytude,  or  ellii  expell  thaym  (gyf  thay  plesit)  out 
of  iUbioun."    Bellend.  Cron.,  Fol.  76,  a. 

Thus  four  times  (hirid  and  overharld. 
You're  the  great  refuse  of  all  the  waruL 

Rob.  UrMAnma,  to  Henry  IV.,  Wais(m*$  Coll.,  ii.  & 
From  A.-S.  Isl.  ikrael,  Sa.-O.  traef,  a  bondservant. 
According  to  the  ingenious  Editor  of  Spec.  Eng. 
-  Poetry,  i.  20,  the  name  of  a  slave  is  from  liirl-ian,  to 
bore.  He  accordingly  quotes  that  passage  concerning 
a  servant,  Exoil.  xxi.'O,  from  the  A.-S.  version  ;  *•*  Ue 
Ihall  also  bring  him  to  the  door,"  or  '*  to  the  door- 
post," and  think  his  eart  mid  anum  aele,  "and  bore 
Lis  car  through  with  an  awl :"  adding  that  this  custom 
was  "retained  by  oar  forefathers,  and  executed  on 
their  slaves  at  the  church  door." 

If  this  custom  can  be  authenticated,  it  must  greatly 
confirm  the  etymon  given.  Yet  one  difficulty  would 
■till  remain ;  that,  although  IsL  tkrael,  thraefa,  Dan. 
trael,  and  Su.-O.  traell,  signify  a  bondservant,  there  is 
DO  similar  term  in  these  languages,  signifying  to  bore, 
ozcept  Su.-G.  drilt-a. 

Ihre,  with  less  probability,  derives  Su.-O.  trael,  a 
bondservant,  from  A. -S.  thre-an,  to  corrcct,.to  chasten; 
observing,  that  the  term  properly  denotes  a  slave  that 
is  wont  to  be  beaten,  or  tnat  wretohed  race  of  men  who 
seem  bom  for  stripes.  Su.-G.  annoda^f  also  significil  a 
■lave ;  with  this  diflerenoe^  however,  according  to  the 
■ame  learned  writer,  that  it  strictly  denoted  one  who 
bad  been  made  captive  in  war,  or  otherwise  subjected, 
whereas  trael  was  the  designation  of  one  bom  a  slave. 

2,  To  bind  or  subject  to ;  as  when  a  person 
lays  himself,  or  is  laid,  under  a  necessity  of 
acting  in  any  particular  way,  or  when  a 
thin^  is  bound  by  some  fixeci  law.  S.  Fll 
no  thirl  myself ^  or  be  thirledj  to  ony  trades^ 
man ;  i.e.,  I  will  not  confine  my  custom  to 
him»  as  if  I  were  bound  to  do  it. 

"  All  thingis  (quhilkis  ar  oomprehendit  within  the 
■peir  of  the  mone)  ar  sa  thirlU  to  aeith  and  alteration, 
tnat  thai  ar  othir  consumit  afore  us,  or  ellis  we  afore 
thame."    Bellend.  Descr.  Alb.,  c  1. 

*'Na  Mailman,  or  Fermour,  may  thirle  his  Lord  of 
his  frie  tenement."    Baron  Courto,  c.  48. 

8*  To  bindy  by  the  tenns  of  a  lease,  or  other- 
wise, to  grind  at  a  certain  mill,  S. 

"Thirlaffe  is  constituted  by  writing,  either  directly 
or  indirectly.  It  mav  be  constituted  directly,  first, 
by  the  proprietor  thirung  his  tenants  to  his  own  mill 
by  an  act  or  regulation  of  his  own  court"  Erskine's 
Instit.,  B.  ii.,  Tit.  9,  s.  21. 

Thirl,  e.  The  term  used  to  denote  those 
lands,  the  tenants  of  which  are  bound  to 
bring  all  their  grain  to  a  certain  mill,  S. ; 
properly,  the  jurisdiction  attached  to  a  mill. 

"That  the  building  a  mill  within  his  thirle  could  be 
interpreted  to  be  done  with  no  other  design  but  in 
aemmationem  vicini.**    Fountainhall,  i.  276. 


"The  astricted  lands  are  called  the  thirl,  or  the 
mclen.**    Erskine's  Instit,  U.  ii.,  Tit  9,  s.  20.     V. 

SUCKBN. 

Thirlaqe,  9.      1.    Thraldom,  in  a  general 
sense. 

This  mysfortoun  is  niyoe  of  suld  thirllage. 
As  therto  detbund  in  my  wrechit  age. 

Doug.   Virgil,  9M,^ 

2.  Servitude  to  a  particular  mill,  S. 

"That  servitude  by  which  lands  are  astricted  or 
thirled  to  a  particular  mill,  to  which  the  possessors 
must  carry  tne  grain  of  the  growth  of  the  astricted 
lands  to  be  grinded,  for  the  payment  of  such  duties  as 
are  either  expresse<l  or  implied  in  the  constitution  of 
the  right"    £rskine,  ubi  sup.  s.  18. 

3.  Used  in  regard  to  the  mortgaging  of  pro- 
perty or  rents. 

"The  said  vmqnhile  Eril  of  Mar— not  only  spendit  * 
and  debursit  all  and  quhatsumeuir  rentis,  rowmes,  8c 
vtheris  profittis  micht  be  brocht  in  pertening  to  hia 
Maiestie,  other  in  propertie  or  casualtie,  besydis  tho 
thirlage  of  his  awin  levmg,  &  the  rentis  of  his  proper 
dependance  for  the  advancement  of  our  soueraao 
Lordis  seruice  ;  but  alsua  oftvmes  baith  day  and  nicht 
exponit  his  awin  body  and  ly fi",'*  &c.  Acte  Ja.  VI., 
1578,  Ed.  1814,  p.  100. 

THIIU.DOME,  s.    Thraldom. 

Ns  he,  that  ay  bass  levyt  f^. 
Hay  nocht  knew  weill  the  propyit^ 
The  angyr,  na  the  wrechyt  doine, 
That  is  cowplyt  to  foule  thtfrldome. 

Barbour,  L  296,  MSu 
Tlirtldome,  ibid.  v.  265. 

Thi RLE-it ULTER,  «.      The  duty  to  be  paid 
by  thirlage  for  grinding. 

"His  Maiestie— dissol vis  fra  the  Croon — the  said 
burgh  of  Abirdene,  with  all  and  sindric  thair  landis, 
forrestis,  woddis,  watteris,  salniond  fischeingis  vpouii 
Dee  and  Done,  milnes,  thirle  muUeris,  castellis,  medow- 
is,  hillis,  linkes,  heavines,  poirtis,  blokhous,  bulwark- 
is,  anchorages,  small  customes.  Bell  Customcs,  Trone 
wechtis,"  &c.     Acts  Ja.  VL,  1617,  Ed.  1814,  p.  579. 

This  corresponds  with  the  legal  Lat  phrase  cum 
attrictis  multuna.     V.  Ersk.  Inst,  fi.  ii.,  Tit.  9,  §  22. 

TfflRLESTANE-GKASS,  s.    Saxifrage. 

"Saxifraga,  thirUstone  grass."    Wedderb.  Voc.,  p. 
18. 
The  Sw.'name  corresponds  ;  sten-braecta, 

[THISTLE-COCK,  *.    The  common  bunt- 
ing, [Emberiza  miliaria)^  Shetl.] 

[THIVEL,  TuEEViL,  *.      A  porridge-stick. 
S.;  synon.  spurtle.     V.  Theivil.] 

THO,  adv.     Then,  at  that  time. 

Ane  wattry  clond  blak  and  dirk  but  dout, 
Gan  ouer  thore  bedis  tho  api)ere  fill  richt 

£>oug.  VirgU,  127.  S5. 

This  word  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  same  sense 
in  Chaucer  and  Gower.  It  is  also  used  by  Langlsnd, 
in  the  following  pasitage,  which  contains  some  genuine 
strokes  of  poetry. 

Contummatum  est,  quod  Christe,   and  coinseth  for  to 

swonne, 
Pitiously  and  pale  as  a  prisoner  doth  that  dieth  ; 
The  Lonl  of  life  k  of  light  tho  laied  his  eies  togither ; 
The  day  for  dread  withdrew,  k  darck  became  the  snnoe ; 


^nn 
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The  wall  wagged  and  clefle,  k  all  the  world  qiiaued  ; 
Dead  men  for  that  dioe  canio  out  of  depe  grauen, 
And  tolde  why  that  tempest  so  longe  time  endared. 
'*  For  a  bitter  battel,**  the  dead  body  sahle, 
'*  life  k  deth  in  this  darl^nes,  here  one  fonloth  the  other  : 
**  8hal  no  wight  wit  witterly,  who  shal  bane  molstrye 
"  Er  Sonday  about  annne  rising  ;'*  k  sanke  with  that  to 
thearth.  P,  Pioughman,  Fol.  97,  b. 

Quaurik,  quaketb,  A.-S.  eioaM-an.     A^.   Isl.  iha, 
8a.-0.  Dan.  da,  turn,  tunc. 
Bxmore  Mo,  "  fclien,  at  tliat  time  ;  "  Grose. 

THO,  pron.  pi    These. 

Defend  I  iruld  be  one  of  tho, 

Quhilk  of  their  feid  and  malice  never  ho. 

Palice  t^Honowr^  U.  25. 

A  <fatchpole  came  forth,  k  cragged  both  the  legges. 
And  the  armes  after,  of  either  of  tho  theues. 

P.  Ptoughman,  FoL  98,  a. 

Moes.-0.  tho,  nom.  and  ace.  pL  of  the  article.  In 
A.-S.  it  ia^^Aa.  Tho,  however,  seema  aynon.  with 
Thai,  q.  t. 

[THOCH-BANE,  9.     V.  THOuoHT.B.iNE.] 

THOCHT,  Thought,  conj.     Though,  al- 
though. 

The  Inglissmen,  thoeht  thar  chyftayn  was  slayne, 
Banldly  thai  baid,  as  men  melcill  off  mayn. 

IVaUaee,  iiL<191,  MS. 
He  wes  blyth  of  that  tithing. 


And  for  dispyte  bad  druw  and  hing 
AU  the  prisoneris,  thoucht  tliai  war  ma. 

Barb(mr,  it  456,  Ma 
As  oat  of  mynd  myne  armour  on  I  thrast, 
Thoucht  be  na  lesoun  pcrsaue  I  niycht  but  fale, 
Quliat  than  the  force  of  armes  could  auale. 

Doug.  rirga,i9,d&. 

V.  Allthocht. 

THOCHT,  *.     1.  A  very  little  of  any  thing, 
Tweedd.;  synon. /Te/i/ii/t ;  [diinin.  ^AocA^t^.] 
2.  A  moment.    Y.  Thought. 

THOCHTY,  adj.     1.  Thoughtful. 

—  He  past  a^pon  a  day 
In-til  huntyng  hym  til  play 
Wytht  honest  curt  and  cnmpany 
Of  hya  gamyn  aU  thochty, 

WytUoum,  W.  10. 14. 

2.  Given  to  reflection,  attentive,  S. 

**  Philip  conaiders  my  uncle  aa  particularly  under  my 
diArge,  aa  Fanny  ia  two  ycara  vounger  than  I  am,  and 
not  ao  thoughty,  aa  Philip  aaya.^'  Petticoat  Talea,  ii., 
110. 

THOF,  eonj.    Although,  Loth . 


1%0/to  the  weet  my  ripen'd  aitsi  had  fawn, 

carena  by." 
Fergu9aon*$  Poems,  ii.  0. 


Or  shake-winds  owr  my  rigs  wi*  pith  had  blawn. 
To  this  I  cou'd  hae  said,  **  I  carena  by." 


V.  Allthocht. 

THOILL,  Toll,  *.  One  of  the  ancient  privi- 
leges  of  barons,  usually '  mentioned  in 
charters. 

*' Barons  hauand  liberties,  with  sock,  sak,  theme, 
^dU,  infang-theif,  and  out-fang-theif,  may  doe  justice 
in  their  court,  vpon  ane  man,  taken  within  their 
Iredome,  aaised  with  manifest  thift."  Quon.  Attach, 
c  lOa  a.  1.  Toa  and  thame,  Reg.  Maj.  B.  i.  c.  4.  s. 
2. 

According  to  Skene,  it  is  an  immunity  from  payment 
of  cuatom  in  buying. 


*'He  quha  is  infeft  with  Toll,  is  customo  free,  and 

payis  na  customo. ^AU  Earles,  fiarroncs,  Knichts, 

vassalles,  life-renters,  Free-halders,  and  al  quha  hes 
landes  nomine  eleemosgnaf,  suld  be  quite  and  free  fra 
payment  of  7W/  and  custom  within  burgh ;  in  bying 
meate  and  claith,  and  vther  neceasair  thmgs  to  their 
awin  proper  Tse.  But  gif  onv  of  them  be  commonn 
merchancies,  they  suld  i>aye  thoU  and  custonic ;  albeit 
they  haue  ala  great  libertie  as  Barronnes.*'  De  Verb. 
Sign.  yo.  Toll. 

In  this  sense  it  was  also  used  in  E.  V.  Cowel, 
va  Toll.  But  Spelnmn  defines  it  to  be  "the  liber- 
ty of  buyinff  or  selling  on  one's  own  lands."  It 
occurs  indeed  in  both  senses  iu  tho  A.-S.  laws;  al- 
though most  frequently  in  the  latter.  V.  Lye,  vo. 
Toll,     L.  B.  tholonium,  telomnm. 

To  TUOLE,  TiioiLi^  v.  a.  and  n.    1.  To  bear, 
to  undergo,  to  suffer,  S.     A.  Bor.  Cliauc. 

— ^The  Kin^,  and  his  cunipany, 
That  war  ii  c.  na  ma, 
Fra  thai  had  send  thar  h(irs.s  thaim  fra, 
Wandrvt  emang  the  hey  montanys, 
Quhar  he,  and  hia,  oft  tholut  panys. 

Barbour,  ill  872,  MS. 

How  that  Helenns  declaris  till  Enee 
Qnhat  dangeris  he  suld  thole  on  land  and  so. 

Doug,  Virga,  79,  62. 

A.-S.  thol'ian,  Moes.-0.  thul-an,  Alem.  thol-en,  IsL 
ikol-a,  Su.-G.  tol-a.  Germ.  Belg.  dald-fHy  pati,  ferro. 

Ihre  thinks  that  the  ancient  Latins  hail  used  tol'O  or 
iul-o,  in  the  same  sense.  This  he  infers  from  the  use 
of  luli,  the  pret.  of  fir-o,  which  is  employed  to  express 
the  bearing  of  hardships  ;  and  also  from  toler-o,  which 
he  considers  as  derivc<t  from  tol-o,  in  the  same  manner 
as  gener'O,  from  the  obsolete  gen-o.  He  also  refers  to 
Or.  roX-ow,  suffero,  perpetior,  kc,  raX-aop,  miser. 

2.  To  bear  with,  not  to  oppose. 

"  Quha  brekis  this  command? — Thai  that  tholis  nocht 
thair  father  and  mother,  suppose  thai  do  thame  iniuris 
and  be  cummersum.'*  Abp.  Hamiltouu^s  Catechisme, 
1552,  FoL  46,  h. 

3.  To  bear  patiently,  to  endure;  to  be  patient 
under  suffering,  S. 

Son  of  the  goddes,  lat  ts  follow  that  way 
Bakwart  or  fordwart  quhiddir  our  fatisi  driue : 
Qnhat  enir  betid,  this  is  na  bute  to  striue  : 
Al  chance  of  fortoun  tholand  oncrcummin  is. 

Doug.  VirgU,  151,  34. 

*' Happy  is  the  man  that  tholVt  trubil,  for  quhen  he 
is  preuit  k  knawin,  he  sail  rcsaif  the  cronne  of  lyfe, 
quiiilk  God  hais  promissit  till  thame  that  luffis  him." 
Abp.  Hamiltoun  s  Catcchismc,  1552,  Fol.  27,  a. 

**You  must  [maun]  thole,  or  flit  many  [mony]  a 
hole,"  S.  ProF.  **  You  must  bear  the  inconvenienciea 
of  the  state  or  condition  in  which  you  are,  or  change, 
and  perhaps  for  the  worse.**    Kelly,  p.  381. 

A.-S.  thol'ian,  Mocs.-G.  thul-an,  tolerare.  A.-S.  Stca 
lange  ic  eow  tholige  ?  Moes.-G.  Und  quha  thuldu  iiwigf 
How  lonff  shall  I  suffer,  or  exercise  patience  with,  you  T 
Mar.  ix.  19.  Su.-G.  lo^a,  patienter  ferro.  Moes.-G. 
ihuldaina,  A.-S.  tholemodnesse,  Isl.  thol,  patientia, 
Su.-G.  tolig,  patiens. 

4.  To  restrain  one's  self,  to  exercise  self-com- 
mand ;  as  a  r.  n» 

Had  Bruce  pa^t  by  but  baid  to  Sanct  Jhonstoun, 
Be  haill  a-ssent  he  had  ressawyt  the  croun  ; 
On  Cumyn  syn  he  mycht  haiffdone  the  law. 
He  couth  nocht  thoill  fra  tym  that  he  him  saw. 

Wallace,  x.  1162,  MS. 

5.  To  tolerate,  in  relation  to  one  accounted  a 
heretic. 


THO 
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*'For  if  I  thoiU  him,  I  will  bo  acciiait  for  all  thame 
tliat  he  eorrnptii  and'infectis  in  Heresie.**  Memorand. 
Archbishop  of  St.  Androis,  Knox's  Hist.,  p.  lUS. 

SiL-O.  ioi-a,  to  toltrate,  Seren. 

6.  To  exempt  from  military  execution,  on  cer- 
tain terms. 

The  Kin^  gert  men  of  gret  nobUy 
Rvd  in  tililnglaDd  for  to  prey  ; 
That  broacht  owt  gret  pleutv  of  fe : 
And  sum  contreis  tholjft  he. 
For  wittoill,  that  in  gret  foysoun 
He  gert  bring  smertly  to  the  toun. 

Barbour,  zriL  228, 1I£L 

And  with  some  conntriex  irewet  tooke  he. 

Edit  1020. 

7.  To  permit,  to  allow,  S. 

Yeit  glaid  wes  he  that  he  had  chapyt  swa, 
Bot  for  his  men  gret  niurnj'nff  can  be  ma ; 
Flayt  by  him  self  to  the  Mukar  off  bufTe, 
Quay  he  »ufferyi  he  said  sic  ])aynys  nruflC 
He  wyst  nocht  weill  giff  it  wes  Goddis  will, 
Rycht  or  wrang  his  fortonn  to  fulfill : 
Hade  he  i^lesd  Go^l,  he  trowit  it  mvcht  nocht  be, 
He  suld  him  thoUl  in  sic  perplexity 

Wallace,  v.  2S4,  lia 

ThoUl  is  evidently  used  as  svnon.  with  itufftr,  t.  230^ 
as  denoting  permission.    V.  also  viii.  43. 

Faint>hearted  wights,  wha  dully  stood  afar, 
THoUing  your  reason  great  attempt*  to  mar. — 

Jtamta^M  Poems,  i.  82S. 

8.  To  wait ;  to  expect. 

This  seems  to  be  the  sense  in  the  following  p»sage : 
"We  suld  nocht  prescrine  to  God  any  special  tyme 
to  heir  our  prayer,  bot  paciently  commit  all  to  God 
bailb  the  maner  of  our  helping  and  the  tyme,  according 
as  the  Prophet  commandis  in  the  P«alme,  sayand : 
Esqpecta  Dominum,  viriliter  age,  comfortetur  cor  tnnm, 
et  sustine  Dominum.  Wait  ajion  our  Lord,  do  all  thi 
deidis  stoutly,  lat  thi  hart  be  of  gud  comfort,  and  thole 
our  Lord  to  wyrk  all  thingis  to  his  pleisure.'*  Abp. 
Hamiltoun'a  Catechisme,  1552,  Fol.  46,  b. 

Thole  a  wee,  wait  a  little;  A.  Bor.  Thole  a  while; 
eorresDonding  to  Su.*G.  tola  tiden,  tempus  expectare. 
The  iaea  pla^ly  ia,  "Exercise  patience  for  a  short 
tune.**    Su.-G.  gi/wa  eig  tol,  to  be  patient  of  delay. 

9.  [To  undergo,  to  be  subjected  to] ;  as.  To 
tkoU  the  law^  to  be  subjected  to  a  legal  trial* 

"It  is — forbidden,  that  ony  man,  that  is  officiar  of 
ony  conntrie,  or  onv  man,  that  indictis  ane  vther  for 
ony  actioun,  be  on  nys  assyse,  that  sail  thole  the  law, 
▼nder  the  pane  of  ten  pund  to  the  king.*'  Acts  Ja.  L 
1424.  c.  56,  Edit.  1566. 

Sometimes  it  is  called  tholing  an  asaue. 

*'  The  Lordis,  that  was  in  the  summondis  of  forfal- 
trie,->war — thair  to  thoalt  an  asayze,  according  to 
thair  ditUy."     PitscoUie's  Cron.,  p.  235.    V.  Boa, 


10.  To  reouire,  to  stand  in  need  of ;  as,  He 
toad  thole  a  mends^  he  would  require  to  be 
reformed,  or  require  a  change  to  the  better, 
S. 

This  v.,  with  the  addition  of  certiin  prepositions 
used  rather  adverbially,  signifies  to  admit  of  the  state 
which  the  preposition  expresses,  as  in  the  following 


To  Thole  off.     1.  To  admit  of  a  part  being 
taken  off,  to  bear  the  ademption  of,'  Abero. 


2.  To  account  onc*s  self  sufficiently  wann, 
without  some  particular  part  of  dress,  ibid. 

To  Thole  on.  To  admit  of  any  thing  being 
put  on  or  laid  on,  ibid. 

To  Thole  to.     1.  To  admit  the  addition  of,  ib. 
2.  To  admit  of  the  door,  &c.,  being  shut,  ib. 
Tholance,  «.     Sufferance,  toleration. 

"  And  supposs  the  siiid  Abbot  and  Convent  dois  ws 
favor  ill  the  sasyin^;  of  the  said  anwellis  bathe  aide  and 
now,  of  thar  gracious  tholance.  and  prestance,  I,  niy 
ayrs,  -executors,  and  a&tignais,  oblisis  us,  as  said  ia, 
nevir  to  mak  question  nor  impediment  to  tho  payment 
of  the  said  anwellis  that  ar  by  runnyn,  na  yit  of  yeris 
or  tennis  that  ar  for  to  cum,  *  &c.  Chart.  Aberbrotb. 
F.  68,  (Macfarl.)  A.  1470. 

Freelance  is  evidently  the  Fr.  term,  signifying  noble- 
ness, worthiness ;  Cotgr. 

— **  Charging  him  to  talc  ane  inquisicioun — how  the 
said  twa  acris  of  land  has  bine  broukit  &  possedit  thir 
fyfty  yeris  by  gane,  &  be  quham,  &  gif  the  said  chape- 
lane,  or  his  predeccssouris  occupijt  the  said  acris  in 
ony  tyme,  and  qnethir  as  malans  [rent-payers],  or 
tholance,  or  propirte  to  the  chapellanery."  Act.  Dom. 
Cone.  A.  1479,  p.  39. 

— "Hed  ony  richt  to  the  said  tak  bot  allanerly  off 
tholance,*^    Brechine  Keg.,  FoL  92. 

Tholeable,  adj.  Tolerable,  what  may  be 
suffered,  S. ;  tholesuMi^  Fife. 

THOL3IUDE,  THOIL5ICDE,  adj.    Patient. 

In  vane  that  name  thou  beris,  I  dare  say, 
Gif  thou  sa  thoilmude  sufferis  lede  away 
Sa  grete  ane  price  but  derene  or  batell. 

Doug,  nVyiY,  110.35. 

"Scot.  Bor.  say  thoftmoodg,  i.e.,  patient,*'  Rudd. 
A.-S.  thole-mod,  tholmotl,  tholmoda,  patieus  animi. 
Tliis  term  is  also  used  in  Berwicks.  and  Roxb. 

[Tholyt,  pret.  Errat.  for  Treicyt^  treated^ 
made  terms,  Barbour,  xvii.  228,  £din.  MS.J 

THOLE-PIN, ».     The  thowl  in  a  boat,  Ayrs. 

"  The  boatmen  rattled  their  oars  between  the  tholt* 
pine.**    Spaewife,  i.  183.    V.  Tuowel.' 

THOLNIE,  •.    Toll,  duty. 

— "With  all — multurs,  frie  ports  or  barberies, 
tholmes  and  vthers,  *'&e.  AcU  Cha.  L,  Ed.  1814,  VoL 
v..  97. 

O.  Fr.  tolin,  the  duty  payable  for  the  riuht  of  ex- 
posing goods  to  sale;  L.  B.  tholne-um,  id.,  Lat.  fe/oa-^ 
turn,  the  place  of  receiving  custom. 

THOMICOM  THRAMUNUD.  A  gift  to 
ecclesiastical  persons,  apparently  at  the 
celebration  of  funerals. 

Habeuut  et  qnartam  partem  obvcncionum  qui  in 
oommuni  confenintur  KiMcis — ab  hiis  qui  ibidem 
sepultoram  etigerint,  et  partem  que  eos  contingit  de 
oommuni  elemosina  quo  dicitur  Sauchbarian,  et  partem 
one  eos  contingit  dc  beneficio  quod  dicitur  Thomirom 
thramunnd,  liwre  et  quiete,  juxta  quod  ah  auttc^uis 
temporibus  retro  usque  ad  hoc  tempora  habucnnt. 
Cartular.  Aberdon.,  Fol.  5.     (Macfarlane,  p.  13.) 

In  the  copy  of  the  Register  of  St.  Andrews,  it  is 
Thomaeom  tharmund,  p.  439. 
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THON,  jnvn*  detnonttr.     Yonder^  Loth,  yon^ 
S.  the  accus.  of  the  article,  A.-S. 

** '  Hooa  f*  repeated  the  driver ;  'c«  ye  thon  a  hooet? 
Am/fa  gMle  Olenfeni  cattle.'  "    Marriage,  i.  18. 
U  ii  abo  need,  S.  B. 

Leak  down  tbe  gate,  what  aqQabble's  th&», 
Thai  ca's  tbe  thrang's  attention  f 

Tantu^B  PoemMp  pi  96L 

flUs  ia  generaUy  viewed  aa  a  provincial  corr.  of 
7<M«  Yomi,  Bat  notwithstanding  the  limilarity  of 
ypKcation,  they  have  not  the  slighteat  affinity; 
Tm  being  from  A.-S.  geond.  With  thon.  Contra  id. 
Hen  it  haa  aimply  Uie  force  of  thai  ;  and  ia  uaed 
aa  if  a  proooun.  In  another  instance  it  appeara 
■arely  aa  the  article ;  and  even  without  that  force 
•C  daiiioaatration  with  which  it  ia  used  in  S.  With  ihtme 
mM^  Jnzta  pateam.  Gen.  29.  2.  }VUh  thone  munt  ; 
Jsxtainoatem,  Numb.  20. 22.  The  royal  translator  of 
Bade  teems  to  use  it  more  emphatically  than  in  any 
otfcer  iiittanee  I  have  met  with,  Ic  Beda  aende  grtdan 
tboaa  k^tidan  Cuninge ;  Ego  Beda  salutem  mitto 
daleetiMimo  Regi.  Praef.  ad  Hist.  Eocles. 

Moea^-G.  thana,  id.  or  from  Svl.-G.  then,  anciently 
ille,  iate. 


««. 


THOBy  ••    ''Durance,  confinement.     Swed. 
t*or,  career;''  OL  Sibb. 

THORLE,  r.    The  fly  of  a  spinning-rock. 
Boxb. ;  synon.  with  Whorle. 

U.  tkhitt,  mdieula  capitata  veraatilis,  Haldorson  * 
AjfriBf  Sw.  toretif  verticillnm  quo  lacticinia  a^tantur  ; 
"'    ^    Hallager  gives  Norw.  torei  as  denoting  "the 
wherewith  butter  is  churned  ;*'  vo.  TulL    A.-S. 
bacillos  quo  agitatur  coagolum.  Lye  ;  thwyrU, 
'a  dlnnM-BtafTe :   also,  a  flaile^  a  aconrge-stick,  a 
awii^all  f  Somner. 

Thorle-pippin,  «.    A  species  of  apple^  in 
fmn  resembling  a  whorUf  ibid. 

THORNY-BACK,  *.      The  Thomback,   a 
skate  with  recnrved  spines,  Frith  of  Forth. 

*«JUBa  c/avolo.  Thomback  ;  Thorny-hack.*'  Keill'a 
List  of  Fiskea,  p.  2S. 

THOROUGH.     To  be  thorough,  to  be  sane, 
or  aoand  in  mind,  Teviotd. 

AipaieBtly  an  ellipais  for  "  thoroughly  in  his  mind." 

THOROW-GO-NIMBLE,  *.  An  old  term 
for  the  diarrhoea,  S.    A.  Bor.  id.,  Brockett. 

THORROWS,  *.  pL     [Crosses,  troubles.] 

Oret  sorrows  and  thorrowt 
ni  eompanie  procaris : 
Forese  than,  with  me  than. 
This  trouble  that  indnris. 

Burd,  WaiMmi'8  Coil,  a  49. 

Apparently  troubles,  q.  throws,  from  A.-S.  threow-ian, 
pati ;  the  word  being  lengthened  for  the  sake  of  the 

To  THORTER,  v.  a.      1.    To  oppose,  to 
thwart,  S* 

— *' Their  willingness  to  anppresse  the  growth  of 
Hicae  enormities  hath  been  ever  ihortered  and  impeded 
by  too  maav  advocations  of  these  mattera  granteii  by 
yon,  wbereby  they  were  discharged  of  all  further  pro- 
ceeding." Letter  Ja.  VL  Calderwood,  p.  681.  V. 
Thoktovb,  a4i. 


2.  To  cross  the  furrow  in  ploughing.  South  of  S. 

8.  To  harrow  the  ridges  in  a  field  across  the 
direction  of  the  ridges,  Clydes.  V.  To 
EmdUokg. 

4.  To  00  backwards  and  forwards  on  any  thing, 
in  the  way  of  doing  one*s  work  completely ; 
as  in  sewing,  when  a  person  sews  a  piece  of 
cloth  first  one  way,  then  another,  S.;  q.  to 
go  aAwart^  or  transversely. 

5.  Metaph.  applied  to  an  ar^ment.  He 
Aoriourd  it  tceelj  he  sifted  it  thoroughly,  he 
tried  it  backwards  and  forwards,  Aug. 

To  Thorter-throw,  v.  a.  To  pass  an  object 
backwards  and  forwards,  Roxb. 

Thobter,  prep.    Across,  athwart,  S. 

— "Whilkia  haill  landis — ar  limitat — as  followea  ; 

To  wit^  beginnand  at  the  watter  of  Tarresa to 

Bowanebame  and  thorter  Ingreis  yeattis  to  the  fute  of 
Magawod/'&c.    Acts  Ja.  \L,  1G09,  Ed.  1814.  p.  443. 

Thorter-ill,  Thwarter-ill,  8.  A  kind  of 
palsy  to  which  sheep  are  subject,  Tweedd. 

**  3d»  Palsy,  called  trembling  or  thorter  ill,  to  which 
ttMiae  fed  on  certain  lands  are  peculiarly  subject."  P. 
lintoB,  Tweedd.  Statist.  Ace.,  i.  138. 

*'  Trtmhtimg,  Thwarttr,  or  Leaping  ilL  Theso  three 
appellations,  of  which  the  last  is  most  common  in 
Annaadale,  and  the  first  in  Selkirkshire  and  to  the 
aaatward,  are  now  used  as  synonymous." 

"The  animal--continues  Ictipmg  frequently  during 
tte  day,  and  the  neck  is  frequently  stiff,  and  turned  to 

■e  side."    Prize  Essays  Hi^'hl.  Soc.  S.,  iii.  385,  390. 

The  disease  seema  to  receive  its  name  from  this  dia- 
I  of  the  Heck. 


Thorter-knot,  <.    Expl.  *'  the  knarry  end 
of  a  branch,"  Moray. 

**  If—yon  were  to  look  through  an  elf-bore  in  wood, 
where  a  thorier-knot-^hzLB  been  taken  out, — you  may 
■aa  the  elf-ball, "  &o.    Northern  Antiq.,  p.  404. 

Thorter-ower,  prep.    Across ;  a  pleonastic 
term,  Roxb. 

Thortour,  Thuortour,  adj.    Cross,  trans- 
verse, laid  across. 

A  deuch  thar  was,  quharofT  a  strenth  thai  maid 
With  thMortour  treis,  baoldlv  thar  abaid. 

Wallace,  iv.  540.  Ma 

It  ii  the  aame  term  that  is  used  in  Berksh.  *'  A 
tkmri  ever  fellow :  a  cross-grained  or  ill-tempered 
fellow  ;"  Grose. 

Thortour,  e.    Opposition,  resistance,  S. 

*'  The  Romania  hes  experience  aboue  ingync  of  man 
in  chcvalry.  Sa  agill  of  thair  bodyis,  tluit  thav  may 
dant  all  lAortoiira^  difficill  gatis.  Swift  of  rynk.  and 
nddy  to  eneiy  kynd  of  jeopard^.**  Bellcnd.  Cron. 
FoLS7.a. 

*'Tbe  third  thorture  and  debate  he  had  was  with  the 
Ihoteat,  bailyes  and  Councell  of  the  town  about  their 
BBiniatefy.**    Mr.  James  MeUvilPs  MS.  Mem.,  p.  85. 

Thortron,  txdj.    Having  a  transverse  direc^ 
tibn. 
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Tkartron  burnla  in  monthi*  We 

Ball  itop  na  held  roumo,  tlioch  ttiav  tw. 

*^  Jta(/lmr'«  Praet.,  p.  4». 

V.  BOED.  ,        . 

I  know  not  whether  the  unuaual  termination  la 
formed  from  Bun,  t.,  q.  running  erofts. 

SiL-O.  iufni  Of/wer,  tranaverse;  from  firfrt,  aav. 
ftfoer,  tranavcrae.  and  o*/»rer,  over,  aoftened  mto  our, 
a.  Dan.  twertover,  tranaveraely.  A.-S.  thte6or,  thwtjr, 
thwrn-,  Belg.  rfiror*,  dwert,  lal.  <tc«r,  tranaveraua,  op- 
poaitaa,  E.  thmari. 

Thortyrland,    *.     Land  lying    across  or 
beyond  a  given  place. 

«•  To  remoif,  red,  &  flit  out  of  the  aaid  inland /Aor- 
fyrfawl,  yard,  &  forentree."    Abenl.  Reg.  A.  1535,  V. 

Thia  aeems  to  be  a  denomination  of  land  lying 
ticrou,  in  relation  perhaps  to  the  house  attached  to  it. 

Tk&rtir  kauM  is  a  phrase  which  occurs  in  the  same 
Tolnme,  apparently  used  in  a  similar  sense. 

[THOUCH,  Thought,  conj.  Thougli,  al- 
thongh,  Barbour,  iii.  201,  j.  264.] 

[THOUCHT,  pret.  ITt/m  thoucht,  it  seemed 
to  him,  it  struck  him,  Barbour  iv.  618.  V. 
Thocht.] 

THOUGHT,  Thouohty,  «.  1.  In  a  thought, 
in  a  moment,  as  respecting  time,  S. 

"Gie  me  a  Aoughl  of  time  to  it,  I  can  do  aa  gude 
a  day'a  darg  aa  ever  I  did  in  my  life."    Monaatery,  i. 

"  Tlie  hird,  wha  was  at  the  byre  a  thougMe  afore 
ua.  cam  rinnan  hack,  cryan'  that  a  Ung  white  woman 
wonldna  let  her  in."    Edin.  Mag.  Dec.  1818,  p.  503. 

2.  At  a  little  distance,  in  respect  of  place,  S.B. 

Upon  his  bow  he  leanVl  his  milk  white  hand, 
A  Donny  boy  a  thoughty  aff  did  stand. 

'      '  Ro9a'9  ffeUnortt  p.  68. 

8.  A  small  quantity  of  any  thing,  Aug., 
Aberd. 

4.  In  some  degree,  somewhat,  S. 

"I— leaolved  to  travel  by  land,  though  it  waa  a 
AoHffht  more  expensive."    The  Steam-Boat.  p.  153.^ 

••Ye  needna  say  mickle  to  ane  whose  heart  is  e  en 
the  sailer  that  ahe  has  been  a  thought  to  blame.  *    St. 

TkiKhUe,  id.  Aberd.  ;  aa,  "  Ye're  a  thochtit  wrang ; 
a  tkodUU  better ;  o  thachtU  bigger,'*  &c. 

5.  A  wee  thoughty  in  a  small  degree,  S. 

•'Whiat.  whiat,  man !— Ducholly  ia  a  ttee  thought 
thin-skinned    in    matters    of    military    preceesion. 
Toamay,  p.  13. 

THOUGHT-BANE,  Thocut-Bane,  s.  The 
merrythought  of  a  fowl,  Aberd. ;  evidently 
an  abbreviation  of  the  E.  name.     V.  Bril. 

THOUM,  Thowme,  s.     The  thumb  ;  pron. 

q.  thoonij  S. 

••Anent  the  haling  [healing]  of  his  Motcm«,"  &c. 
Aberd.  Reg.  V.  25. 

[To  Thoum,  v.  a.  To  feel  with  the  thumb ; 
also,  to  mark  with  the  thumb,  as  in  holdmg 
a  book,  S.] 

▼OL.  IV. 


Thoum-kape,  ».    A  sort  of  rope  made  by 
twisting  straw  on  the  thtanb^  S. 

nay  wha  canna  make  a  thovm-rape 

O  thretty  thraws  and  three. 
Is  aa  wortb  thar  oiett  [meat],  I  wot, 

Nor  yet  their  penny  fee. 
-    '  AuXd  Say,  OaU,  Em, 

Thoum-stoul,  THU3I-STOULE,  «.    A  cover- 
ing for  the  thumb.    V.  Thuji-steil. 
Thoum-syme,  *.     '''An  instrument  for  twist- 


ing  ropes;"  given  as  synon.  with   Thraie- 
erook;  Gall.Encyc. 

The  last  syllable  is  probably  allied  to  Isl.  Btceim^, 
dieumire,  circumferri,  $ictim,  leyis  motio,  or  #»««, 
Tertico:  q.  "the  instrument  which,  m  the  operation 
of  tinsfcing,  ia  whirled  round  by  tlie  Uiumb, 

To  THOUT,  V.  n.    To  sob,  S.B.    Gl.  Shirr. 

TWa  aeems  radically  the  same  with  Thud,  q.v.    V. 
also  Thaut. 
Thout,  *.     A  sob,  S.  B, 

Judge  gin  her  heart  was  sair  ; 

Out  at  her  mou'  It  just  was  like  to  bout 

IntU  her  Up.  at  ilka  ither  fj^.  ^^^^  ^  ^ 

fTHOW,  adv.  When,  Barbour,  xi.  31  (rub- 
ric),Camb.MS.    A.-S.  «Aa,  when.] 

To  THOW,  r.  a.  To  address  in  the  singular 
number,  as  a  token  of  contempt. 

Thii  ».  is  used  by  Shakspearc  in  the  ««;«  «^»~;  \ 
toke  notice  of  it,  therefore,  merely  to  observe  that  it 
had  been  early  used  in  S.  ^ 

Walbee  ausuer'd.  said,  "  Thow  art  in  the  wrang.  ^ 

"^Siham  MoiTM  thow,  Scot?  in  faith  thow  serwis  a  bUw. 

TOl  him  he  ran.  and  out  a  suerd  can^J^^^^  ^  ^^  ^8. 

Dewit.  Ed.  Perth ;  evidently  an  error  of  the  t^- 
■criber  for  thoicis.    The  sense  is  preserved  in  Ed.  1W». 

Whom  thouit  thou,  Scot? 

Corresponds  to  Fr.  tutog-er. 

To  THOW,  v.n.    1.  To  thaw,  S. 
2.  Used  actively ;  to  remove  the  rigour  pro- 
duced by  cold,  S. 

I— heekt  him  brawly  at  mj  inrfe,  ^ 

DSghted  his  face,  hi,  ^andie^ j]^^^;  ^^^^  ^  ^^ 

Steeve.  in  his  plaid,  ilk  haiin  he  rows. 

An*,  wi  his  breath,  the  cranreuch  thovs  ; 

™  auce  ilk  dinnlin  finger  glo^^.^  ^^^  ^  ^ 

Thow,  Thowe,  *.    Thaw,  S. 

*    When  thowes  dissolve  the  snawy  hoord. 

Then  Water-kelpics  haunt  the  foord. 

By  your  direction.  ,.■  -• 

'  '  Bums,  ill.  73. 

••  Nothing  contributes  more  than  a  course  of  change- 

able  weathJr  from  one  extreme  ^<\Jf''^^^^',^^Zn^ 
.heep ;  and  nothing  is  more  difficult  to  guard  agamst, 
which  haa  given  rise  to  the  proverb, 

Mony  a  frost,  mony  a  thow, 

8«»  mat,  m<»y  .  r,>j^^}i,^^  soc..  liL  47S. 

notee  U  the  ancient  form  of  the  word  i.  E. 
«  TAowr  of  roowe  or  other  lyke.  Rwolatio.  Liq««- 
fM^o.  DegeUtio.-7Ao»^«  or  mcHyn  as  raowe  w 
frSt    Be«Sait.    Solttit.    Degelaf    Prompt.  Parv. 
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Tflow-IIOLEy  «.  •*  A  name  for  the  South  f 
as,  ^the  wind  generally  blows  out  of  this 
quarter  "  in  the  time  of  a  thaw,  Oall.  Enc. 

TIm  BMnnaidi  qui  ought  thole, 
Bot  frwt  oat  of  the  ikow-hole. 

A  mU  Siifentitunm  Say.    lUd. 

Smobe  Thow.  This  term  is  applied  to  a 
heavy  snow,  accompanied  with  a  strong 
wind,  which,  as  it  were,  threatens  to  amore^ 
smother,  or  suffocate  one,  Ang. 

THOWEL,  Thole,  *.  The  nitch  or  hollow 
ia  which  the  oar  »f  a  boat  acts,  Loth. ;  [syn. 
rolloet,  £.  rowhekJ] 

Tkowi  ia  K  and  denotes  a  piece  of  wood  by  which 
the  oar  is  kept  ateadY  in  rowing.    V.  Johns. 

SiL-O.  iuli,  aartitii,  id.  IsL  ThoU-r^  arboris  species ; 
also palna,  a atake.    [V. Tholefin. ] 

THO^VXESS,a/j.    Inactive.    V.Thewles. 

Thowlesxes,  Thowltsnes,  ».  Inactivity, 
or  evil  habits;  literally,  unfitness  for  service. 

HjB  dochteris  he  kend  to  wewe  and  spjn. 
As  pars  wemen  tharo  met  to  wjn, 
That  thai  suld  noacht  for  ydilnes 
FaU  in-tU  iwyl  tkawigmeM. 

Wpntoum,  tI.  8.  74. 

Thia  w  printed  tkotntetmes,  Barbour,  L  333,  ezpl. 
thonghtleaKnesa,  GL    Bat  the  word  in  MS.  is  thowlesnes. 


to  Panrss  can  he  ga. 
And  lerjrt  thar  fall  aympyUy, 
And  <|ahethir  he  glaid  was  and  joly  ; 
And  til  swylk  thoteiettut  he  yeid. 
As  the  coarss  sskis  off  yowtheid  I 
T.  Thkwus. 

THOWRROURIS,  *.  pi.    Wallace,  iii.  103, 

most  probably,  by  mistake  of  some  copyist, 

for  slorrawris. 

The  worth!  Scottis  maid  thar  no  soiomyng, 

— Send  twa  thowrmnrit  to  wesy  weyll  the  playne. 

THR  A,  Thro,  adj.     1.  f^ger,  earnest. 

Bohand  was  full  Am. 
Of  Tristrem  f or  to  frauL 

air  Tritirgm^  p.  87,  st  56L 

His  ftendis  moryd  the  Kjrng  of  Frawns 
For  this  Willame  to  mak  icHtawns 
And  ihra  prsj-ere  to  the  Psspe, 
This  WUUme  that  he  wald  mak  Byschape 
Of  Sayaet  Andrewis  se  wscaad. 

Wyntown,  TiL  88,  235. 

Le.,  eager  to  aak  of  him. 

Lo  here  the  boondis,  lo  here  Hesperia, 
Quhilk  thoa  to  seik  m  werefare  was  sa  thru, 

'  Doug.  Virgil,  422,  la 

8«  Brave,  courageous ;  like  E.  keen. 

WaDace  with  htm  had  foortv  archarys  thra. 
The  layff  was  speria,  fall  nobill  in  a  neid, 
On  thair  enemya  thai  bykkir  with  gad  speid. 

WaUac€,  iz.  844,  Ma 

Thus  the  hatayl  it  higan, 

Witeth  wele  it  was  so, 
Bitoene  the  Donk  Morgan, 

And  Roolaod  that  was  ikro. 

Sir  Trittrtm,  p.  11,  st.  4.- 

3.  Obstinate,  pertinacious. 

Bot  thair  mycht  na  consaill  awaile. 
He  wald  algat  hav  bataile. 


And  qaheu  ttiai  saw  he  wes  sa  (Am 
To  fycht,  thai  said,  **  Ye  ma  well  ga 
To  fycht  with  youe  great  company. 
Bot  we  acquyt  ws  wtrely 
That  naoe  of  ws  will  Htand  to  fycht'* 

Barbour,  zvUL  71,  MS. 

Thia  may  also  be  the  sense  of  the  term  in  the  follow- 
ing passage : — 

Like  as  twa  bostuous  bullis  by  sod  by.— 
Quhen  thay  asHcmbill  in  austerae  batall  thra. 
With  front  to  front  and  horn  for  home  attauis 
Buackaud  togidiUr  with  crones  and  fereful  granis.— 

IMmg,  Virgil,  437,  47. 

4.  Opposite,  reluctant,  averse. 

Anone  the  catall,  (^uhilk  fauourit  langere 
The  heist  oaercumin  as  thare  chief  and  here. 
Now  th&me  subdcwia  vndir  his  wurde  in  bye, 
Quhillc  has  the  ouerhaud,  wyunyng  and  mai^ttery, 
And  of  fre  wil,  ai  thocht  thare  myndis  be  thra, 

Assentis  him  til  obey 

Doug.  VirgU,  454,  % 

Isl.  thra,  pertinacia,  thraa-r,  thra,  thratt,  pertinax, 
assiduua;  Stt.-G.  trcut,  id.  tra,  aese  alicai  opponere, 
reaistere. 

Thra,  8.     1.  Eagerness,  keeimess. 

Oar  men  on  him  thrang  forward  in  to  thra, 
Maid  throach  his  ost  feiU  sloppu  to  the  fro.    • 

Wallaee,  viil  237,  MS. 

2.  Debate,  contention. 

So  thochtis  thretis  in  thra  our  breistis  oaerthort, 

(  and  blythnes  gan  boist 

Doug,  Virgil,  'OS,  a.  23. 


Baleful  besynes  bayth  blis  and  blythnes  gan  boist 

~     f,  Vit  " 


v.  tho  a^. 

Thba,  Thr^vw,  Thraly,  ado.     Eagerly. 

The  heme  bounit  to  the  buigh,  with  ane  blith  cheir, 
Fand  the  yettis  nnclosit,  and  thrang  in  full  thrck. 

Oawan  and  QU.,  L  6. 

Le.,  pressed  in  full  eagerly. 

^The  batoUis  so  brvm,  bratUIy  and  blicht, 

Were  jonit  thralu  in  torang,  mony  thowsand. 

Houlale,  ii.  14. 

Thay  pingil  thralg  quha  mycht  formest  be, 
Wy&  doure  myndis,  vnto  the  wallis  bye. 

Doug,  Virgil,  431,  34. 

Throw  seema  uaed  in  the  aame  aense,  if  it  be  not  the 
adj. 

Bot  lo  ane  sworl  of  fyre  blesis  to  thraw  ; 
Lemand  towart  the  lift  the  flamb  he  saw. 

ibid,  435,  sa 

THKAE,  adj.  Backward,  reluctant  to  do 
any  thing,  Pertlis.     V.  Tura. 

THRAE,  prep.  From,  Twccdd.  This  must 
undoubtedly  be  viewed  as  a  local  corruption 
of  S.  Frae,  id. 

THR AFF,  adj.     Thraff  drink,  E.  of  Fife. 

TIIRAFTLY,  adv.  In  a  chiding  or  surly 
manner. 

**The  ambassadours  past  out  of  Scotland,  in  this 
manner  as  I,have  shewn  you,  to  London  to  Kin^  Hary, 
where  they  were  but  thraftl^  received  of  the  King  and 
council  of  England  at  that  time."    Pitscottie,  p.  171. 

A.-S.  thraf-ian,  increpare,  thrafuwj,  increpatio^  "a 
chiding,  reproving,  or  blaming ;  '*  Somner. 

The  A.-S.  V.  seems  to  have  the  same  origin  with 
Thra,  q.  v. 
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TIIRAIF,  Thrave,  Thkeave,  «.  1.  Twenty- 
four  sheaves  of  corn,  including  two  aiooka^ 
or  shocks,  S.  A.  Bor.  Qlouc. 

"A  farmer  wbo  rented  00,  80.  or  100  acres,  was 
■ometimes  under  the  necessity  of  buying  meal  for  his 
family  in  the  summer  season  :  Nor  will  this  M)pear 
wondlerful,  when  it  is  considered  that  15  bolls  of  k)ear 
have  of  late  years  l)oen  produced  on  the  same  field, 
where  50  thrmve  [i.  e.  thravcsl  (1200  sheaves)  formerly 
grew,  which  the  owner  said  *  he  would  give  for  50  bear 
bannocks  (barley  cakes).*"  P.  Caputh,  Perth.  SUtist. 
Ace.,  ix.  449,  N. 

'*  The  produce  of  this  farm,  which  in  the  year  1780 
was  only  900  threaves,  amounted  to  2700  thrcarfu  in 
the  year  1790."  P.  Turriff,  Aberd.  SUtist.  Ace,  xvii. 

406.  ,     ,    .  . 

**  Anent  the  wrangwiss  spcliatioun  of  a  stak  of  aitis, 

extending  to  ii  c  and  thre  score  of  thravis  of  fothir 

i fodder],  as  was  allegcit; — thelordisauditorisdecrctis," 
tc.     Act.  Audit,  A.  1478,  p.  00. 

— **The  saidis  Cristiane— sail  content  k  paye  to  the 
said  Johnne  xxiij  b.  of  aitis,  k  xl  Ihraf  of  fothir,  or 
ellis  the  avale  of  thaim.*'  Ibid. 
It  is  sometimes  written  Thrifve. 
**l  have  thrashed  a  few  thrierfs  in  the  minister's 
bam,  prime  oats  they  were,  for  the  glebe  had  been 
■even  years  in  lea."     Lights  and  Shadows,  p.  214. 

2.  A  multitude,  a  cousiderable  number,  S. 

Unwourthv  I,  aniang  the  laif, 
Ane  kirk  aoi.H  craif,  and  nane  can  have  ; 
Sum  with  ane  /Amf/pl:iyiH  passage  plane, 
Qnhilk  to  considder  is  ane  pane. 

Dunbar^  Maitiand  Poems,  p.  117. 

In  came  visitants  a  threave. 

To  entertain  them  she  man  leave 

Her  looking-glftM. 

Rawuay't  Poems,  ii.  463. 

Sa.-0.  trafice,  a  heap  of  any  kind,  acervns  scgetum, 
lignomm  aliarumque  renim.  In  one  part  of  Sw.  it  has 
precisely  the  sense  of  our  thrave,  SmoIan>do-Goth. 
tn  trafwt  saeui^  strues  segetum  vUjinii  quaiour,  fascibus 
constans  ;  Scren.  IsL  tra/we,  a  heap  of  com  cut  down. 
C.  B.  tre/a,  drefa,  id.  L.  B.  trata,  traca  hhili, 
acervua  frunienti.  Ihre  has  remarked  on  this  word, 
that,  among  the  ancient  Goths  strata  was  used  to  de- 
note that  heap  of  spoils,  or  trophy,  which  was  erected 
in  honour  of  a  deceased  warrior. 

Threaver,  8.  One  wlio  in  harvest  is  paid 
according  to  the  number  of  t/ireaves  he  cuts 
down,  R.B. 

"While  a  reaper  cuts,  in  the  usual  .hasty  manner 
of  a  feed  shearer,  at  the  rate  of  nine  threaves  a-day, 
a  threaver  will,  with  less  labour  to  himself,  cut  ten 
threaves  in  the  same  time.'*  Agr.  Surv.  Kincard.,  p. 
264. 

Thre  A  VINO,  «.  The  mode  of  payment  men- 
tioned above,  S.B. 

"  Threaving,  This  consists  in  payinc  each  reaper 
individually  according  to  his  daily  work,  ascertained 
by  the  number  of  threatfA,  of  two  stooks  each,  and 
everv  stook  twelve  sheaves,  and  each  sheaf  at  the  band 
to  fill  a  fork  ten  inches  wide  between  the  prongs.  The 
price  commonly  given  is  four-pence  thethreave.*'  Ibid. 

To  THRAIN,  V.  n. 

This  may  have  been  formed  from  the  part.  pr.  threa- 
gende,  or  the  gerund  tfireagenne  of  A.-S.  thretvjan, 
threan,  corripcre,  reprehendcre ;  or  may  be  immediately 
allied  to  Su.-G.  traeijen,  assiduus,  pertinax,  from  trae, 
desiderium,  Isl.  thra,  pertinacia,  i  thra,  obstinate. 


To  TIIKAIP,  V.  n.  [1.  To  assert,  asseverate; 
to  reiterate,  S.     V.  Tiirepe. 

2.  To  strive,  contend ;  hence,  to  succeed,  to 
profit  by,  Clydcs^  Loth.] 

The  smith  swoir  be  rude  and  rsip, 
Intill  a  gallowis  mot  I  gaip, 
Oif  I  ten  dayis  wan  pennies  thre. 
For  with  that  craft  I  can  nocht  thraip. 

Dunbar,  Bannatyae  Poems,  p.  33. 

[Thraip-kxot,  *.  An  assertion  without 
foundation,  to  bring  out  the  truth  of  what 
one  suspects,  or  to  prevent  the  doing  of  a 
thing  one  dreads  will  be  done,  BanfFs.] 

To  THRALL,  Thrill,  v.  a.     1.  To  enslave. 

2.  To  subject  to  any  sort  of  ser\'itude;  applied 
to  heritable  property ;  an  old  forensic  tenu. 

**That  the  said  Robert  sail  nocht  revoke  nor  again 
call  the  said  procuratour  quhil  it  be  vsit  &  hafe  effect ; 
nor  in  the  niene  tyme  quhil  it  be  vsit  sail  be  na  maner 
of  way  thrili  tha  landis,  hot  deliuer  thaim  fre  as  said 
is."    Act  Dom.  Cone,  A.  1480,  p.  70. 

It  ia  obviously  the  same  with  the  v.  to  Thirl. 

Thrall,  adj.  Enslaved,  completely  subjected 
to.  This  word  has  been  hitroduced  as  an 
O.  E.  word  by  Mr.  Todd.  It  was  also  used 
in  S. 

"  Persauing  alsua  the  Qnene  sa  thrall,  and  swa  blindlie 
affeetionat  to  the  private  appetyte  of  that  tyrane,"  4a 
Anderson's  CoU.,  li.  2*22. 

To  THRAM,  V.  n.  To  thrive,  Aberd.  Moray, 
Gl.  Ross. 

SSae,  wliile  we  honest  means  pursue. 

Well  mat  thou  thram.  for  sin  thou's  been  so  free, 

I  for  a  whyllie  yet  sal  lat  thee  be. 

Ross's  Helemre,  p.  21. 

We  yet  may  chance  to  thram : 
Nor  ferly,  tho'  sparely 
The  blessings  now  are  gi*en. 

Shirr^s'  Poems,  p.  3«0. 

Isl.  thrc-ast,  invalescere,  incrementum  capere; 
throan,  throlte,  incrementum  ac  vires  viriles. 

To  THRAMLE,  Thra^imle  g/,  v.  a.  To 
wind,  Buchan. 

Fu'  fast  she's  ca*d  the  rim  about. 
An'  thramTt  afwi'  awfu*  rowt ; 
For  friendship  gae  her  oil. 

Tartars  Poems,  p.  112. 

••  Thrammrt,  winded,  reeled  ; "  Gl.  ibid.     Here  the 
term  ia  used  figuratively.    Can  this  have  any  affinity 
to  the  E.  V.  to  Thrum,  to  twist  j  or  IsL  thranm,  the 
'  extremity  of  any  thing? 

THRAMMEL,  $.  Meal  and  TlirammeU  pro- 
perly a  little  meal  put  into  the  mouth  of  a 
sack,  at  a  miln,  havin^^  a  small  quantity  of 
water  or  ale  jK)ui*ed  in,  and  stirred  about. 
At  times  it  is  made  up  in  the  form  of  a 
bannock,  and  roasted  in  the  ashes,  Banffs. 

In  haf  an  hour  he'se  get  his  mess— 
O*  meal  an'  thrammel, 

Taylo/s  S.  Poems,  p.  25. 

Apparently  a  compound  wonl,  from  Su.-G.  Isl.  thra, 
desiderium,  also  used  to  denote  a  failure  of  strength, 
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Mid  mM,  meal  itself,  or  maul,  a  meal ;  q.  a  portion 
taken  for  latiafying  the  present  cravings  of  nature,  by 
one  whOfe  being  irom  home,  has  not  had  a  regular  diet. 

• 

THKAMMEL,  s.  The  rope  which  forms 
part  of  an  oi^s  bindings  fastened  at  one  end 
to  the  bakief  or  stake,  at  the  other  to  the 
«€&,  or  yoke,  which  goes  round  the  neck, 
having  a  swivel  at  the  end  which  joins  the 
teh ;  M earnsy  Aberd.,  Bauffs.,  Moray. 

Eridently  of  Goth,  origin.     Isl.  thrimill  signifies  a 

THRANG,  pret  and  part.  pa.  Pressed.  V. 
Thbino. 

To  THRANG,  v.  a.  and  n.  1.  To  throng,  to 
crowd,  to  rush  in  a  crowd,  S. 

The  hnrly-hurly  thrangs,  ding-dang, 
Wi»  foek  o'  ilka  station. 

Tarras's  PoemSf  p.  98^ 

Am  they're  thus  cracking,  a'  the  house  thrangs  out^ 
Gonping  and  gazing  at  this  new  come  rout 

lUtt*$  StUnore,  First  Edit,  p.  91 

A.  Bor.  "  Thrang,  v.  to  press,  to  thnisti  to  squeese : " 
OL  Brockett 

8w.  traantt-a,  to  crowd,  A.-S.  .thring-an,  to  press, 
from  Moes.-6.  threih-an,  id. 

2.  To  crowd  towards  a  place;  as,  They  are 
thrangin  to  the  kirk;  they  are  going  to 
church  in  crowds,  S. 

Thrano,  adj.  1.  Crowded,  S.  Sir  J.  Sin- 
ckir^s  Observ.,  p.  109. 

Belg.  gedrang,  id.  IsL  thranng-uTf  Sn.-G.  traang, 
arettts,  angnstus. 

2.  Intimate,  familiar,  S.  thick^  grit^  synon. 

Fa'  tyr'd  he  seem'd,  yet  back  wt'  me  wou*d  gang. 
Syne  hams  we  scour'd  fa'  cheery  and  fu'  thrang, 

Moruon'M  Poems,  p.  1S6. 

**Tkeg  art  verg  throng,  for  iniimaie  together,  is  a 
▼cry  eommon   Scotticism.'*     Sir   J.    Stnolair's    Ob- 

r.,  p.  100.      y.  OiLL-WHSEP. 


8.  Busy,  busily  employed ;  sometimes  applied 
to  the  objects  engaged ;  as,  *'  We're  thrang 
wi*  wark; — we're  thrang  shearing;  t/irang 
washing ; — thrang  e'en  now  wi*  the  hairst," 
S. 

"  Av  thrang,  little  thing  doine,  soling  the  minister's 
hose,  S.  Prov. ;  apparently  spoken  of  those  who  are 
hosy  in  doing  little. 

IIm  prep,  at  is  sometimes  used. 

As  they  were  at  this  dibber-derrv  thrang. 
And  Bydby  still  complaining  of  her  «Tang, 
Jean,  who  bad  seen  her  coming  o'er  the  moor, 
Bupposing't  Nory,  slips  in  at  the  door. 

Rosses  Uetenore,  p.  81. 

A.  Bor.  **  Thrang,  a.  much  engaged,  busily  em- 
ployed;** GL  Brockett. 

4.  Applied  to  the  time  or  season  of  busy 
engagement,  S. 

*'  This  is  the  first  da^r  that  you  are  to  take  the  place 
of  yoor  worthy  mother  in  attending  to  the  public  It 
will  be  hard  for  you  to  fill  her  place,  esocciall^  on  sic 
a  thrang  day  as  tnis.*'    Tales  of  my  Lanalord,  li.  69. 


I 


5.  Transferred  to  the  engagement,  or  work 
itself,  S. 

The  £.  form  is  sometimes  given  to  the  term,  while 
the  S.  sense  is  retained. 

**  The  general  calling  of  Chrisitianity  is  a  very  throng 
task,  wherein  a  man  needs  never  want  an  opportunity 
of  doing  service  to  God."  Uutcheson  on  Jonn  xii.  1, 
p.  160. 

Thrang,  «••    1.  A  throng,  a  crowd,  S. 

Wi'  some  surprise  the  Squire  behads  the  thrang, 
An'  Bpeen  gin  a'  did  to  ae  house  belang. 

Moss's  HeUnors,  Yini  Ed.,  p.  92,  03. 

With  great  hamstram  they  thrimled  thro'  the  thrang. 

Ibid,  p  86. 

A.  Bor.  "  Thrang,  t.  a  crowd,  a  throng ;  pure 
Saxon  s"  Ql.  Brockett. 

2.  Constant  employment,  S.;  pressure  of  busi- 
ness, S. 

"Ye  canna  get  leave  to  thrive  for  thrang;**  Bamsay's 
8.  Prov.,  p.  81. 

3.  Straits,  a  state  of  luirdship  or  oppression. 

The  nobill  men,  that  ar  off  Scottis  kind, 
Thar  petous  dede  ye  kepe  in  to  your  mynd. 
And  ws  rawenge,  quhen  we  ar  set  in  thrang, 

Wallace,  vU.  237,  MS. 

Editors,  not  understanding  the  sense,  have  chanced 
the  word  to  throng.  It  is  A.-S.  thrang,  turba,  or  Isl. 
thraeng,  angusta,  used  metaph.  Su.-G.  traang'tnaal, 
necessitas. 

4.  Intimacy,  S.  B. 

It  sets  them  well  into  our  thranq  to  spy  : 
They'd  better  whisht,  reed  I  sua  raise  a  fry. 

Ros^s  Helenorc,  p.  18. 

5.  Bustle,  confusion,  S.  B. 

Bydby— they  call  her,  bargains  tough  and  sair, 
Toat  Lindy  there  sud  by  his  promise  bide. — 
And  now  your  honour's  heard  what  makes  the  thrang. 

Ibid,  p.  101. 

Thrang,  pret.    Rushed. 

Thurlgill  thrang  till  a  club. 
So  ferss  he  flaw  in  a  dub. 

ColheOrie  Sow,  F.  1.  v.  219. 

A.-S.  thrang,  irruit,  from  thring-ian,  irrucre ;  Isl. 
threng-ia,  urgere  ;  Dan.  traeng-er,  id. 

Thrangerie,  s.    a  bustle,  Ayrs. 

*'  Itll  be  a  grand  ploy  to  my  mother — for  ye  ken  she 
has  such  a  heart  for  a  thrangerie  butt  and  ben,  that, 
rather  than  want  wark,  she'll  mak  a  baby  of  the 
beetle,  and  dance  till't."    The  Entail,  ii..  29. 

Thranoity,  s.    The  state  of  being  throng, 
Fife. 

THRAPPLE,  8.     The  windpipe ;  [also,  the 
throat],  S. 

"  Thrappie,  the  windpipe  of  any  animal. — They  still 
retain  it  in  the  Scottish  dialect ;  we  say  rather /Aro^//e  /* 
Johns.  Diet.    V.  Tiikopill. 

To    TuRAPPLE,    V.   a.      1.  To    throttle    or 
strangle,  S.    Thropple^  A.  Bor.    V.  Throp- 

PILL. 

An'  lusty  thuds  were  dealt  about. 
An'  some  were  maistly  thrappTt 
Wi'  grips,  that  night. 

Cock*s  Simple  Strains,  p.  13d. 
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"Wo'm  do  hoo  a  lamb^loot  od  a'  the  Canlaide  o' 
DniiSGore,  if  we  thrapitU  tlio  gudeman  o'  the  flock.** 
Blackw.  Mag.,  May  1020.  p.  150. 

To  Thrapple  upj  V.  a.    To  devour  in  eatingi 
•  to  gobble  up,  Aug. 

8.  To  entangle  with  cords,  Berwicks. 

Perhaps  it  has  been  originally  ap]^lied  to  an  animal 
eaptured  by  throwing  ropes  about  its  neck  or  throat 
V.  the  V.  Tbrapplk. 

THRASH,  s.    A  rush,  Loth.,  Ayrs. 

Whiiss,  whan  I  gade  owre  the  bum, 

"Yont  the  green,  an'  thro'  the  thrashts^ 
I  has  hiin  an  heard  her  sing, 
-   An*  to  hear*how  glib  nhe  gashes. 

PkkeH*t  PoeiM,  1788,  p.  16S. 
V.  Tbbvsh. 

To  THRATCn,  r.  n.  To  gasp  convulsively, 
as  one  does  in  the  agonies  of  death,  S.  B. ; 
to  drauchty  synon. 

GroeDin  in  mortal  agony. 
Their  steeds  were  thratihin  near. 

Jamiemm'B  PoyuL  BaU,,  I  245. 

If  I  bat  grip  yon  by  the  colhir, 
111  gar  you  gspe,  and  glonr.  and  gollar, 
An'  thratch  an^  thraw  lor  want  o*  breath — 
As  iqoeeze  o*  that  vail  be  your  death.     . 

BeaUi/9  John  o*  Arnha',  p.  28. 

IsL  ihrfyte,  certo,  fatigo,  laboro ;  thrante,  labor ; 
8b. -G.  troi,  fatigatus,  trott-a,  fatigare. 

laL  tkriol4:a,  defectns,  Verel. ;  thruskOf  mailer  la- 
bcfiosa,  apparently,  a  woman  in  labour,  from  thrutk-a, 
■Irapere,  thrust,  strepitus.  Or  Thratch  may  have 
origmaled  by  means  of  a  slight  transposition  from  A.>S. 
ikraed'an^  torqnere ;  whicn  is  perhaps  a  freqnenta- 
lire  from  threag-en,  thre-an,  or  thraw-an,  also  sig- 
stfyiag  torqnere.  From  thraett-an  is  formed  thraett* 
tonnentum. 


Thbatch,  '9.      The  oppressed   and    violent 
respiration  of  one  in  the  last  agonies,  S.  B. 

Dtad-iraeh  occnrs  in  this  sense,  evidently  an  errat. 
lor  dead'thratch, 

"That  same  deceitfull  illusion — having,  b^  slow 
d^grses,  mounted  to  so  monstrous  an  heiciit,  is  now, 
Mayne,  near  the  dead-traeh^  to  the  Devil  a  great  die- 
pleasitre."    Forbes's  Eubnlus,  ^.  107. 

THRAVE,  *.      Twenty-four  sheaves.     V. 
Tdraif. 

[To  Thrave,  Thraver.    V.  under  Thraif.] 

To  THRAW,  V.  a.    To  cast^  to  throw. 

With  how  grete  thud  in  .the  mell^, 

Ads  lance  towartis  his  aduenarut  thrawis  he. 

Doug,  Virgil,  Z7l,  28. 
A.-S.  thrauHin,  jacere.     . 

Thraw,  «.     [A  throw;  i.e.,]  a  short  space 
of  time,  a  httle  while,  a  trice. 

Throw  help  thareof  he  chasis  the  wyndis  awa. 
And  trubly  doudis  diuidis  in  ane  thraw. 

Doug.  Virgil,  \Q%,^L 
O.E.  Arow,  Rom.  Cuenr  de  Lyon.     By  ihrowes,  by 


Bg  ihrowts  ecbe  of  them  it  hadde. 

Qowcf*  Vonf.  Am.  FoL  10. 

**TkrwDt  or  lytyll  whyle.     Momentum.  MomliL' 
Ptampt.  Parr. 


'  A.-S.  ihrah,  Isl.  thrauge,  cursus,  dccursus  temporis* 
tempos  continuum  i  from  Mocs.-0.  thrag-jan,  currere. 
The  A.'S.  term  is  nsed  indefinitelv.  Sumt  thrage,  ia 
quoddam  tempus ;  lange  thrage,  in  longum  tempus.  It 
seems  to  have  been  originally  used  bv  our  writers,  in  a 
similar  manner ;  the  duration  being  determined  by  the 
epithet. 

For  it  is  best 

Thy  wery  ene  thou  priuelv  withdrew 

From  laugsum  labour,  anil  slepe  ane  liUe  thraw. 

Doug.  VirgU,  156,  44. 

[Thrawino,  *.  Throwing,  Barbour,  xiii.  156, 
Camb.  MS.] 

To  THRAW,  V.  a.  and  n.  1.  To  wreath,  to 
twist,  S. 

*'  Thraw  the  wand,  while  it's  green  ;'*  Fergason's  S. 
ProT.,  p.  30. 
Throw  is  used  in  the  same  sense.    V.  Titupp. 

2.  To  wrench,  to  sprain,  S.  V.  Gl.  Shirr. 
rve  Arawnmy  kutey  Tve  sprained  my  ankle. 

3.  To  distort,  to  wrest. 

"Sum  factius,  and  curious  men  techeis  the  scripture 
to  be  iuge,  quha  vnder  the  pretence  of  the  auancenient 
and  libertie  of  the  Euangell,  lies  euir  socht  the  libertio 
of  thare  flesche,  furthsctting  of  thare  errouris,  auance- 
ment  of  thare  awin  glore,  curiosite  and  opiuioun,  wrest- 
and  and  thrawing  the  scripture,  contrare  the  godlie 
menynge  of  the  samyn,  to  be  the  scheild  and  buklare 
to  thair  lustes,  and  heresiis."  Kennedy,  Commendatar 
of  Crosraguel,  p.  6. 

4.  To  twist  from  agony,  Aug. 

— Ill  gar  you  gape,  and  glowr,  and  gollar, 
An*  thratch  air  thraw  for  want  o'  breath,  kc 

John  o*  AnUui\  p.  28. 

V.  TURATCU,  V. 

5.  To  cast,  to  warp,  S. 

6.  To  oppose,  to  resist.  V.  Thrawin.  To 
carry  any  measure  by  a  strong  hand,  S. 

"The  Lordis  perceavinc  that,  come  ynto  hir  with 
di8»imuIatcountenance,  with  reueren  tand  faire  siicachcs, 
and  said,  that  thair  intcutiouns  were  nawayes  to 
thraw  hir ;  and  thairfoir  inimediatelye  waUl  rci>one  hir 
with  freedome  to  hir  awin  palace  of  Halyrtulhous,  to 
doe  as  shoe  list."    Historie  James  Sext,  p.  21. 

7.  To  t/iraw  the  niou^f  literally,  to  distoi-t  the 
face;  metaph.  to  express  dissatisfaction, 
Koxb. 

"  Ye  shonldna  repine,  gooilman,  Ye're  something  ill 
for  thrawing  your  mou*  at  Providence  now  and  then.** 
Blackw.  Mag.,  Mar.  1823,  p.  312. 

8.  To  thraw  outj  to  extort,  to  obtain  by  vio- 
lence. 

• 

"  When  hee  hath  thrawne  all  these  good  tumea  out 
of  them,  whereof  they^liaue  noo  wite,  because  they  doe 
it  for  ane  vthcr  end,  hee  maketh  ilkauc  of  them  to  be 
hangmen  to  vtber."    Brace's  Eleven  Serm.,  K.  I.  b. 

A.-S.  thraw'ian,  torqnere/  thrtag-an,  thre-ati,  tor- 
qnere, vexare. 

9.  To  tliraw  unth^  to  contend,  to  be  in  bad 
humour  with. 

*'  He  caused  the  duke  to  thraw  with  him,  till  he  gave 
over  certain  benefices  to  give  uuto  his  friends." 
Pitscottie,  p.  194,  Ed.  176S. 
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Thraw,  #.     [1.  A  twisty  wrench,  sprain ;  also^ 
the  act  of  twisting,  S.] 

8.  A  pang,  an  agony.      The  dede  thrawiM^  the 
agonies  of  death,  S. 

Doan  dnsehit  the  beist  dede  on  the  land  can  Ij, 
BpfenUnd  ead  flychterand  in  the  dede  thrawis^ 

Doug,  Vii^l,  148,  6L 

UL  Mm,  aegriUido ;  Suw-G.  tra*'(ff,  dolor,  moestiiui; 
A»4L  ikrta,  poena,  inflictio  ;.Mreoir-aii,  agonizare. 

8.  Anger,  ill  humouri  S. 

Laaees  were  kim'd  frae  lug  to  lug, 
NorMem'dtotekitill. 

Wi*  thraw  that  day. 
^  JL  OaUaway*§  Poems,  p.  98. 

Hits  is  eTidently  the  same  with  Tura,  />,  q.  r. 

When  anVt  Lucky  Nature  divided  her  gear, 
She  gied  to  her  bairns  braw  lainlships  to  rear ; 
But  unto  Miss  Scotia,  just  out  of  a  throw, 
fllMgaTe  a  bleak  wiklerness,  barren  and  raw. 

Train^t  Mountain  Mu$e,  p.  US. 

4.    One  turn  of  the  hand  in  twisting  any 
thing,  S. 

— "Thretty  Mitifctt  and  three  "  are,  iu  a  traditionary 
tbylbni,  repreeented  as  necessary  for  making  a  stiaw- 
iop«.    V.  Thoum-kape. 

Thraw  tn  the  htlly.     Belly-aclic,  gnpes. 

"Tormen  alvi,  a  ihraw  in  the  helOe."  Wedder. 
Voeabi,  p.  19. 

Thrawart,  Thraward,  adj.     1.  Froward, 
penrerse. 

This  Eneas,  wyth  hydduous  barganyng. 
In  Itale  tkrawitrt  pepill  sail  down  thnng. 

Doug.  VirgU,  21, 10. 
Syne  said  he,  Son,  thou  irkit  ar  all  gatis 
By  the  contrarius  thrawart  Troiane  latis. 

/MdL78,88L 
**  Be  not  «atra^;eoua,  nor  thratoard  vpon  the  woman, 
bnt  teach  Ber  with  meekenea."    H.  Balnauea'a  Conf. 
Faith,  p.  230. 

8.  Backward,  reluctant,  S. 

"The  owners  and  workmen  were  rery  thrawart  to 
do  any  service  either  for  themselves  or  us."  Bai]Ue*s 
Lett,  i.209. 

THRXVTABTfprep.    Athwart,  across. 

The  schippis  steuyn  thrawart  hir  went  can  wryith. 
And  tuimt  hir  braid  syde  to  the  wallU  swyth. 

^     ,.  ^  ^Jw'J.  yiryil,  16, 23. 

V.  preceding  word. 

Thrawart-like,  adj..    Having  the  appear- 
ance of  crossness ;  or  of  great  reluctance,  S. 

But  ugly  as  she  was  there  was  no  cure. 
But  I  maun  kiss  her,  cause  I  was  the  wooer. 
~Bat  I  assure  yon  I  look'd  wondrous  blate  ; 
And  very  thrawart4ike  I  yeed  in  by. 

Jloie't  Hdenore,  p.  86. 

Thrawartxes,  Thrawardnesse,  *.     Per- 
verseness,  S. 

"Bot  insted  of  thankfull  hartis  and  gude  obedience, 
hir  Hienes  clemency  is  comounly  abusit  and  recom- 
pansit  with  thrawartMs  and  ininratitudc."    Procl.  Q. 
i   Maiy,  1567.  Keith'a  Hist.  p.  397. 

Remoue  from  mee  t^ratrardnesse, 
Als  well  in  mynde,  as  into  deid. 

Poetne  qfthe  SixttetUh  Century i  p.  70. 


Thraw-Cruk,  8,  An  instrument  for  t>visting 
ropes  of  straw,  hair,  &c.,  S. 

Ane  thraw-cruk  to  twyne  ane  tether. 

Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  160,  st  9. 

KaaMd  from  its  hooked  form.  Sn.-O.  Irot,  qilic- 
tpad  aduncnm  vei  incurvum  est ;  Bolg.  irook,  Fr* 
cr0e,  E.  crook,  C.B.  crwcca,  curvus.  Thraw,  to  twist. 
V.  the  V. 

TiiRA wen-Days,  e.  A  "  name  for  a  petted 
child  ;  sometimes  anld  thrawen-dayca^  Gall. 
£iie. ;  transferred  perhaps  to  the  child  itself 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  occa- 
sionally actuated  by  a  i>erver.so  humour  for 
a  whole  day,  whence  it  might  be  said; 
**  This  is  ane  o'  his  thrawn  dayaJ* 

Thrawix,  Tiirawn,  part.  adj.  Distorted, 
having  the  appearance  of  ill-humour ;  ap- 
plied to  the  countenance^  S.  thraiein. 

Alecto  hir  thrawin  vissage  did  away, 
All  furious  membris  laid  apart  and  array. 

iouff.  Virgil,  221,  82L 

2.  Cross-grained,  of  a  perverse  temper,  S.  Y. 
Thraw,  v. 

**  111  be  as  thrawH^s  yon,  thongh  yon  were  as  thrawn's 
the  woody."  Donald  and  Flora,  p.  13.  This  is  a 
proverbial  phrase,  S. 

"  In  his  ear  rung  the  merry  notes  which  she  sang,  as 
be  strode  away  in  offended  dignity,  and  half  thought 
that  the  thrawn  lassie  wished  to  wyle  him  back  again." 
Tounay,  p.  278. 

3.  Expressive  of  anger  or  ill-humour,  S. 

'*A  thrawin  question  should  have  a  thrawart  an- 
swer ;•*  Ramsay's  S.  Prov.,  p.  16. 
laL  thra,  Sa.-G.  traegen,  pervicax,  obstinatus. 

Thrawix  -  MowiT*  Thra^\'N  -  Mou't,  adj. 
Twisted  in  the  mouth. 

"Ane  moyane  of  fonte  thravrin  mowit,  without 
annes*  maid  be  Hanis  Cochrane,"  Ac.  Inventories,  A. 
1578,  p,  249. 

Thrawikness,  *.    Per\'erseness,  obstinacy,  S- 

[Thrawn,  adj.     Same  with  Thrawin^  q.  v.] 

Thrawk-Gabbit,  adj.  Peevish,  ill-tempered, 
Roxb.;  from  the  addition  of  Gab  to  Thrawn*^ 
q.  expressing  ill  humour  by  the  distortion 
of  the  mouth. 

Thrawn-Muooent,  adj.  Having  a  perverse 
disposition,  Ang.    V.  Ill-3iuogent. 

Thrawyxlye,  adv.  In  a  manner  expressive 
of  ill-humour. 

With  bludy  ene  rolling  ful  thrawynhje. 
Oft  and  rycht  schreintly  wold  she  clepe  and  cryve. 

Dwig.  TirgU,  220,  49. 

THRAW,  8.    Prob^  favour,  good  graces. 

The  Kyn^  hym  self  Latinns,  the  great  here, 
Quhispens  and  inusis,  and  is  in  nianere  fere, 
Quham  he  Mil  cheis,  or  call  ^-nto  hys  thraw 
To  be  his  doachteris  spous,  and  son  in  law. 

Doug,  VirgU,  4S5,  la 
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Ph>bAbly  favour,  good  graces,  Su.-Q.  traut  anc.  Mm, 
deaiderium.  Juiia  htm  fick  tica  n^yckin  tkraa ;  Jutta 
Untf>  deaiderio  (aororem  videiidi)  tcncbatur.  Chmn. 
Rhythm,  p.  36  ap.  Ihre.    Su.-0.  laL  tret,  deaiderare. 

THRAW,«/».  Eagerly;  or  a  J/.,  eager.  V. 
Thra,  adv. 

To  THRAW  up,  V.  n.  To  grow  up  hastily, 
to  make  rapid  increase  in  stature ;  especially 
applied  to  young  people,  Loth. 

Thia  mnat  have  been  originally  the  aame  with  ltd. 
lAro-a,  creacere  facio,  augeo,  and  t1iro-a«f,  inert  mentum 
■amo ;  whence  ihroiin  and  ifiroitf.,  incrcmentum  ao 
Tirea  virilea.  G.  Andr.,  p.  268.  Thra/nj-a,  diu 
Tigeo ;  ibid.,  p.  267.  Su.-6.  ir^ip-as,  and  K.  thrive, 
certainly  belong  to  the  anmc  family. 

THRAWIN,  Thilvwyxlye.  V.  under 
Thraw. 

THRAW-MOUSE,  *.  The  shrew-mouse, 
Sorex  araneus,  Linn.,  Mearns. 

It  ia  thus  denominated  q.  "distorting  mouae,"  from 
the  belief  of  ita  having  the  power  to  thraw  or  distort 
animala  by  mnuin^  over  tuem.  "Hence,"  aays  an 
intelligent  oorreapondent,  "  the  Engli;ih  have  called  it 
ihrewmotite,  and  the  Danes  akoumunz,  from  the  aame 
belief." 

Skinner  deducea  the  name  from  Tent,  beachrey-en, 
faacinare,  "  because  those  who  are  bitten  by  thia  little 
animal,  are  affected  with  such  violent  symptoms  as 
would  indicate  the  influence  of  witchcraft."  Phillips, 
or  Kersey,  carries  the  matter  still  farther,  obser\ung 
that  the  ahrewmouse  is  "very  mischievous  to  cattel ; 
for  "  going  over  a  beast's  back  "it  "  will  make  it  lame 
in  the  chine.**  Theae  three  writers,  as  well  as  Junius 
and  Lye,  af;ree  in  tracing;  the  E.  designation  for  a 
Tixen  to  thia  venomous  ammal. 

THRAWS-SPANG,  •.  A  rod  of  iron 
attached  by  the  one  end  to  the  beam  of  the 
plough,  immediately  before  the  insertion  of 
the  Iiandle,  and  Kaving  the  other  end 
fastened  to  that  part  of  the  plough  which 
descends  perpendicularly  downwards  to  the 
Tnerkie-pin^  Orkn.  The  use  of  the  thratos^ 
spang  is  to  prevent  the  plough  from  being 
straightened  by  the  draught. 

THREAD  O*  BLUE,  A  phrase  applied  to 
any  thing  in  writing  or  conversation  that 
is  smuttVi  Gall.  Enc. ;  q.  a  thread  not  cor- 
responding in  colour  with  the  rest  of  the 
web.  [In  some  districts  blue  thread  is  a 
cant  name  for  whisky.] 

THREAVING,  and  TIIREAVER.  V. 
under  TiiRAiF,  $. 

THREEFAULD,  adj.    Tlirecfold,  S. 

Thick  and  Tiikeefauld.  A  phrase  applied 
when  a  number  of  objects  follow  each  other 
in  close  succession ;  as,  ^*Ills  .come  thick  and 
three-fauld  on  him,"  misfoi*tunes  bcfal  him 
iu  close  succession,  S. 


"  Saints,  after  Iouk  sparing,  may  expect  their  triala 
will  come  thick  and  threefold  upon  them,  and  that  their 
being  laid  under  one  trial  will  not  be  a  abetter  to  hide 
them  froui  another.'*    Hutcheson  on  John,  10.  4, 

Three-Girr'd,  adj.  Surrounded  with  three 
hoops,  S. 

I  wadna  gie  my  thrte-ffirr'd  cap 
For  e*er  a  miene  on  Bogie. 

JtHrns,  Ovmek*»  Rdique$^  p.  247. 
V.  GiRR. 

Threb-Neukit,  adj.  Triangular,  as  Foiir- 
neukit  signifies  square,  S. 

Threeslwi,  TiiRESUMy  adj.  Three  together, 
three  in  conjunction,  S.  t/ireesum.  \.  Sum, 
term. 

Three-Taed,  adj.  **Having  three  prongs,'* 
S.,  Gl.  Burns.    V.  Tab. 

TIIREEP,  8.  and  v.    V.  Threfe. 

THREEPLE,  adj.  Triple,  Aberd.  This 
must  be  a  corr.  either  of  the  E.  word,  or  of 
A.-S.  t/irie/eald,  triplex. 

THREEPTREE,  *.  The  large  beam  which 
b  immediately  connected  with  the  plougli, 
Clydes. 

IsL  threp,  abacus,  abaeasua;  thrt^-a^  oontrectare, 
tangcre. 

THREFT,  adj.    Reluctant ;  perverse.  Loth. 

From  A.-S.  thrqf-ian,  increpare,  to  cbide,  to  reprove. 

V.   TUKArTLY. 

Thia  ia  probably  the  aame  with  A.-Bor.  tharf. 
**  Thar/and  Threa,  unwilling,"  Grose.  Thrta  must  be 
viewed  as  merely  a  variety  of  our  7"hra,  sense  3,  ob- 
stinate. 

THREISHIN,  8.  Expl.  «  courting.**  S.B. 
But  this  must  be  the  same  with  Treeshin, 
q.  V. 

TIIRELL  MULTURE.  Multure  due  at  a 
miln  by  thirlage.     Y.  Thrill,  adj. 

TIIRENE,  8.  A  traditionary  and  vulgar 
adage  or  assertion,  often  implying  the  idea 
of  superstition,  Perths. ;  synon.  with  Rane^ 
Tronie^  and  nearly  so  with  /Vet/. 

IsL  drun-r  signifies  rumor,  fama.  Prob.,  Thrtnt  ia 
a  proverbial  corruption  of  Bane,  if  not  of  Tronie,  q.  v. 

To  THREPE,  Tiireip,  r.  w.  L  To  aver  with 
pertinacity.  It  properly  denotes  continued 
assertion,  in  reply  to  denial,  S.  A.  Bor. 
threap. 

— Sum  wald  swear,  that  I  the  text  hatie  waryit,  • 
Or  that  1  haue  this  volanio  quite  niyscaryit, 
Or  threpe  planelie,  I  come  ueuer  nere  hand  it. 

Doug.  Vi,yU,  Fret  12.  21 

It  ia  also  used  actively,  S. 

Wald  God  I  had  thare  eris  to  pull, 

Misknawis  the  crede.  ami  threpis  vthir  forwaris. 

ibid.  Ptol.  06,  25. 

A.-S.  threap-ian,  redargnere. 
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*'I  tkrepe  m  mater  Tpon  one,  I  beare  one  in  hende 
that  he  nath  doone  or  eaid  a  thina  a  mysse. — ^This 
Itrme  is — Carre  northern.  He  wold  threpe  vpon  me 
that  I  haue  his  penne."  Palsgr.  R  iii.  F.  389,  a.  Dr. 
Johns,  mentions  Tknap  as  "a  eountry  word." 

8.  To  contend,  to  qnarrcl. 

Na  thaok  me  not  oair  sirlie  for  dreid  that  we  threip. 

itai^  CoUyear,  A.  i\f .  s. 

8.  To  urge  with  pertinacity.  South  of  S. 

'*Bnt  the  poor  simple  hatm  htmsel,  that  had  nae 
mair  knowleage  of  the  wickedness  of  human  nature 
than  a  calf  has  of  a  flesher'a  gully,  he  threapU  to  see 
the  anld  hardened  blood-shedder,  and  trysteu  wi*  him 
to  meet  wi*  some  of  the  gang — the  neist  day/'  &o.  St. 
Eonan,  ii.  20. 

Threpe,  Threap,  «.    A  vehement  or  per- 
tinacious affirmation.  S. 

Say  thai  noeht,  I  haae  myne  honestc  de^id, 
And  at  my  self  to  schut  ane  bat  has  maid  f 
Nane  vthir  thing  in  ihrepe  here  wrocht  haue  I, 
Bot  fenyete  fablls  of  ydolatry, 
With  sie  myscheif  as  sncht  necbt  named  be. 

Doug.  Virffil,  481,  SS. 

"Boat  onie  threap  when  he  and  I  fell  oat, 
That  was  the  road  that  he  wa^  for,  no  doubt.    • 

Jtou'a  Helenore,  p.  34. 

To  Keep  one's  Threep,  to  continue  pertin- 
aciously in  any  assertion  or  course,  S. 

''I  would  hardly,'*  said  the  Marquis,  "consent  to 
yoor  throwing  awav  your  birthright  in  this  manner, 
were  I  not  perfectly  confident,  that  Lady  Ashton — 
will,  as  Scotchmen  say,  keep  her  thrtep ;  and  that  her 
husband  dares  not  contradict  her."  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor,  iL  323. 

2.  Expl.  •^contest.'* 

'* Between  thirteen  and  thrice  three  the  thrtep  shall 
he  ended." 

**  Before  1322;  when  the  infant  king  shall  have  com- 
pleated  his  10th  year,  the  victorious  regent  shall  sub- 
ane  the  English  [Saxons],  and  then  the  contest  [threepl 
between  the  two  nations  shall  cease.**  Lord  Hailes' 
Remarks  on  the  Hist,  of  Scot.,  p.  104. 

3.  Applied  to  traditionary  superstition,  Roxb., 
Dumfr. 

''But  they  stick  to  it,  that  they'll  be  streekit,  and 
hae  an  aula  wife  when  they're  dying  to  rhyme  ower 
prayers,  and  ballants,  and  charms,  as  they  ca'  them, 
father  than-  they'U  luie  a  minister  to  come  and  pray  wi* 
them — ^that's  an  avirl  thrtep  o*  theirs."  Guy  Slanner- 
ing,  111.  110. 

"  An  auld  thrtep,  a  superstition  obstinately  persisted 
lnofold;*'GLAntiq. 

prilRESUM,  adj.    V.  Threesum.] 
THRESWALD,  s.    Threshold. 

The  to  the  dnr  threnoald  cummin  ar  thny. 

Ihug,  Virgilf  164,  7. 

Thresh  WART,  Thresh  wort,  *.    The  name 
given  to  the  threshold,  Fife. 

The  thrt»h¥xirt  is  distinniisheil  from  the  dort-stane, 
the  former  denoting  the  tut  or  piece  of  wood,  above  the 
dart'Uane^  in  old  houses,  on  wfiich  the  door  shut,  as  it 
was  also  meant  for  throwing  off  tlio  rain. 

A.-S.  threscwald,  threxwaUl ;  trom  threse-an,  teriro, 
and  wald,  lignum,  i.e.,  the  wood  which  one  strikes  with 
one's  feet  at  entering  or  going  out  of  a  house.  Su.-0. 
.  irooakei^  Dan.  taenbelf  IsL  thnakuUd^ur,  id. 


Ihre  derives  the  term,  in  the  various  forms  which 
it  has  assumed,  from  Su.-G.  trod-a,  to  tread,  and  tyll, 
the  timber  or  stone  at  the  foot  of  the  door,  E.  till, 

THRETE,  u     1.  A  thi-oiig,  a  crowd. 

Thus  Raid  ache,  and  with  sic  serabland  as  micht  be, 
Him  towart  hir  has  brocht  but  ony  threte. 
And  set  the  auld  donn  in  the  haly  sttUa. 

Doug.  Virgil,  06,  87. 

2.  In  t/tretUf  in  pairs,  in  couples. 

-Enee, 


King  MurranUA,  of  ancc«itry  mayst  hie, 


Furth  of  his  <  Arte  has  Miiiitttn  qwyte  away. 
And  bet  him  iloun  vnto  tlie  enl  wyndflaucht, 
Wyth  ane  grct  rouk  and  quhirland  ittane  ouer  raucht ; 
lliat  this  Murmnus,  the  renin  and  the  thccis, 
Quharewith  his  stedis  yolckit  war  in  thretis, 
vnder  the  nnhellH  has  do  weltit  doun. 

Doug.  Virga,  429,  85. 

**  Rather  perhaps  the  same  with  thetes,   traces ;" 
Sibb.  ■  But  tucre  is  no  good  reason  for  this  conjecture. 

3.  In  t/iretey  in  haste,  eagerly. 

Sum  vthir  perordonr  caldronis  gan  vpset. 
And  skatterit  endlancis  the  grene  the  colis  bet, 
Ynder  the  spctis  aw^akkis  the  roste  in  threte. 

Doug.  Virgil,  130,  46. 

The  rynnyng  hound  dois  hyin  assale  in  threte, 
Baith  with  swift  rais,  and  with  his  questis  grete. 

IHd.  439,  24. 

A.-S.  threat,  catcrva,  coctus,  chorus ;  oii  threate,  in 
eboro ;  thrtatmaelum,  catervatim.  In  sense  3»  how- 
ever, as  signifying  eagerly,  it  may  be  allied  to  Isl. 
thraeta,  threyte,  contendo,  certo,  laboro;  or  throa, 
thrntt,  assiduns,  pervicax. 

To  Threte,  v.  w.    To  crowd,  to  press. 

So  thochtis  thretit  in  thra  our  breistis  ouerthort, 
Baleful  besynes  bayth  blli  and  bly thnes  gan  hobt 

Doug.  Virgil,  Pnl  238,  a.  23. 

A.-S.  thrtat-an,  uigere,  an^ariare.  This  is  the  pri- 
mary sense  of  the  v.  mm  which  £.  threaten  is  derived. 

THRETTENE,   adj.    Thirteen,   Wyntown, 
S.  thretteen, 
A.-S.  thrtottyne,  Isl.  threttan,  id. 

Archad  and  Honoryus 

Tuk  til  thame  the  Senyhowry 

Of  the  Empyr  halyly 

And  threttene  yhere  thai  held  that  state. 

IVgntoicn,  V.  zL  363. 

Thretteixt,  adj.    Thirteenth. 

"The  Thretteint  chapitre.'*  Kennedy's  Compend. 
Tractiue,  p.  74. 

THRETTY,  adj.    Thirty,  S. 

Assemblyd  then. 

Thai  war  welle  threUg  thowsand  men. 

H'gntown,  ix.  7.  87. 

A.-S.  thnttig,  Isl.  thriath,  Sw.  trettio. 

Thretty  Pennies.  A  denomination  of 
money,  formerly  very  common  in  S.,  now 
nearly  obsolete. 

Yon  want  a  pingle — lassie,  weel  and  gude — 
Tis  thretty  penniea. — 

ViUage  Fair,  Blacho.  Mag.,  Jan.  1821,  p.  429. 

*'  Twopence  halfpenny  British,"  N. 

THREW,  preL  V.     Struck. 

That  staff  he  ha<l,  hewy  and  forcyt  new, 
With  it  Wallace  wpon  the  hede  him  threte. 

WaUace,  iv.  252,  &IS. 
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The  nearest  afljuity  I  have  obeerved  is  in  Sn.-Q. 
tor/io-a,  to  strike  (icere,  verberare  ;  Ihra)'^The  term 
is  changed  to  drao.  Edit.  1648. 

THRID,  adj.    Third,  S. 


Off  thar  oOwpe  the  tkrid  had  thai. 


The  thrid  with  faU  gret  hj  with  thU 
Rycht  till  the  bra  srd  he  yeid. 
And  stert  be  hynd  nym  on  hys  sted. 

Aifiotcr,  iiL  102. 126,^Ma 

A.-S.  ihridda,  Isl.  thridk,  id.  Hence,  in  the  Edda, 
Odin  is  called  Thridi,  as  b<'ing  third  in  rank  among 
the  deities  of  the  ancient  Goths.     V.  O.  Andr. 

Thrid,  s.    The  third  part,  S. 

'*The  said  Vnifra  has  resone  to  the  thrid,  ordanis 
that  the  schiref-  deliuer  the  said  Vnifra  &  hia  ten- 
nandis  ane  evinly  thrid  tharof.**  Act  Dom.  Conc.»  A. 
1478^.  32. 

"  The  Kin^  may  set  in  tak  to  quhome  he  pleiais,  the 
teindis,  landis,  maillis,  fermis,  and  dewteis  of  Uindis 
assumit  in  the  thriddU  of  benefices,  swa  lang  as  the 
samin  remains  with  hia  Hienca  be  rcsaoun  of  assump- 
tion."   Balfour's  Pract,  p.  143. 

Thrid  and  Tein.  **A  method  of  letting 
arable  ground  for  the  third  and  tenths  or 
two-fifths  of  the  produce;**  Roxb.«  Gl. 
Sibb. 

TVJn  is  a  coir,  of  Teind^  a  tithe. 

To  Thrid,  v.  a.    To  divide  into  three  parts. 

"And  quhen  the  wardane  rydis,  or  ony  vther 
chiftane,  and  with  him  greit  fellowschip  or  small,  that 
nane  gang  away  with  na  manor  of  gudo  quhill  it  b« 
thridJui,  and  partit  befoir  the  chiftane,  as  vse  and 
cnstume  is  of  the  Merchis  ynder  the  pane  of  trcaoun, 
and  to  be  hangit  and  drawin,  and  hia  gudis  eacheit." 
Acta  James  II.  1445,  c  57,  Edit  1566,  c.  52,  Murray. 

THRIEST.  *.     Constraint. 

**  He  will  not  mye  an  inch  of  his  Will,  for  a  span  of 
his  Thritgt;*^  S.  Prov.;  "spoken  of  wilful  and  obstinate 
people,  who  will  not  comply  with  your  most  advan- 
tageous proposals,  if  contrary  to  their  perverse 
humours.^    Kelly,  p.  150,  151. 

It  properly  signifies  that  a  little  that  goes  with  one's 
own  inclination,  seems  preferable  to  a  great  deal,  or 
what  is  in  itself  far  better,  if  forced  on  one.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  same  with  Thrid,  q.v. 

THKIEVE,  *.  Twentj-four  sheaves  of  com. 
V.  Thraip. 

THRIFE,  9.    Prosperity ;  like  E.  ThrifL 

*'It  hes  pleisit  his  maist  excellent  Maiestie,  ac- 
knawledgein^  the  vnspeikable  favour, — bot  hardlie 
expected  coniunctioun  of  twa  aa  ancient  and  lang  dia- 
cordent  kingdomea,  maiat  emeatlie  to  deayre  ane  esta- 
blischit  continuance  of  the  samyn,  that,  they  may 
be  sa  inseparablie  conjonit,  as  all  eftir  cumming  ages 
suld  find  the  sweitnes  of  the  thr%fe,  peace,  wealth, 
and  felicitie,  quhilk  by  the  perfyte  accomplcischment 
thairuf,  may  continew  to  the  worldia  end.  *  Acts  Ja. 
VI.  1604.  Ed.  1814,  p.  263. 

Isl.  thrlf,  1.  bona  fortuna,  felicitas;  2.  diligentia 
domestics ;  3.  bonus  corporis  habitus ;  Haldorson. 

[To  THRILL,  V.  a.    V.  Thirl,  Thrall.] 

Thrill,  Threll,  adj.  Astricted.  Thrill 
tnulttTy  the  fee  for  grinding  at  a  certain 
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mill,  which  tenants  are  bound  to  pay  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  thirlage. 

''The   actiouD— movit  be   Master  Robert  Haroyl- 

tone  provest  of  Bothvcle,  and  the  chaplanys  of  tne 

■amyn,  agains  Alex^  Balye  twiching  the  thrill  muHer 

of  tne  landis  of  Camfyne  k  Camcbro,*'  &c.     Act. 

'  Audit.,  A.  1471,  p.  21. 

— "And  for  the  wrangis  w«haldin  of  the  thr^l  mut- 
turt  ft  sukkin  awing  to  the  aaid  Alexandria  mylne  of 
the  oorncz,"  &o.    Act.  Audit,  A.  14S8,  p.  124. 

Thril,  Threll,  Thryll,  *.  A  slave,  Ei. 
thrall. 

And  he  that  thrifll  is  has  nocht  hia  ; 
All  that  he  hasa  enbandownyt  ia 
Till  hia  lord,  quhateuir  he  be. 

Barbour,  L  248,  Ha 

Syne  for  to  defend  Ihe  cite, 

Bath  aerwandia  and  threUit  mad  he  fre. 

find.  UL  220,  Ua 

V.  Thedk,  sense  2. 

A..S.  Isl.  thmel,  Su.-0.  id.    IsL  thradltltg-ur,  of  or 

belonging  to  a  slave. 

Thrillaoe*  Thrildome,  *.  Bondage,  servi- 
tude. 

Eduaard  gayf  hym  hist  fadria  heretage, 
Bot  he  thocht  ay  till  hald  hym  in  thrilUnje. 

Wallace,  L  1S6,  MSL 

[Thrildome  occurs  in  Barbour,  zii.  281,  Camb.  MS. ; 
the  Edin.  MS.  has  thrtldmM,\ 

[TIIRILLIT,  pret.  Pierced  through,  charged 
through,  Barbour,  xvi.  430,  Camb.  MS. 

A.-S.  thirlian,  to  pierce  through.    V.  Thibl.] 

THRILWALL,  s.  The  name  by  which  the 
wall,  between  Scotland  and  England,  erect- 
ed by  Severus,  was  called  in  the  time  of 
Wyntown. 

A  wall  thare-eftyT'ordanyt  thai 

For  to  be  made  betwene  Scotland 

And  thame,  awa  that  it  raycht  wytbstaud 

Thaie  fays,  that  thame  swa  skaythit  had  ; 

And  of  comon  cost  thai  maid  ; 

And  vhit  men  callya  it  Thrilwtll. 

'  W^Htawn,  V.  la  679. 

Foidun  gives  it  the  same  name.  Scotichr.  Lib.  ii. 
c.  7.  He  elsewhere  calls  it  ThirlUwall,  observing  that 
it  was  thus  denominated  on  account  of  the  gaps  made 
in  it,  here  and  there,  by  the  Scots  and  Picts.  that  they 
might  have  free  issue  and  entry.  Latino  Murue  per- 
/oratus.  Ibid.  Lib.  iii.  c  10. 

To  THRIMLE,  Thrijible,  Thrumble,  v.  a. 
L  To  press,  to  squeeze. 

I  saw  mv  wife,  qnhem  erufelinga  amid  hia  cafe 

Twa  botfies  of  our  sort  he  take  and  ratfe. 

And  intil  his  hiddaous  hand  thame  thrimblit  and  wraog, 

And  on  the  atania  out  thar  bami^  dang. 

Douff,  Virgil,  d»,^ 

V.  r.  n. 
2.  To  handle,  Galloway,  Dumfr.,  Ettr.  For. 

An*  taylors,  fain  the  gear  to  thrimmU 

Of  coward  ooofs. 
Hade  powder  measures  of  their  thimblcft 

To  aca*d  their  loofs. 

Da9idtoH*t  Seasons,  p.  86. 

To  TunniLE,  Tiirimmel,  Thrumhle,  r.  n. 
1.  To  press  into,  or  through,  with  difficulty 
and  eagerness,  S.,  applied  both  to  a  crowd 
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collectively,  and  to  an  individual  pressing 
into  a  crowd,  S.  B. 

For  qnlien  the  fein  Aehil  penewit  nre, 
Chmiand  aflnvit  TVoUnU  bcra  and  than,   ' 
llie  grate  routii  to  tlie  wallis  thrimimnd. 
To  fora  his  face  half  dede  for  fera  trimlaiid. — 

Ikmg,  Virga,  IW.  11 

Ptoter,  who  was  erer  maist  sodden,  sayis :  **  Thoa 
art  iknimbled  and  throated  be  the  moltitode,  and  yet 
thou  apeeris  qnha  hes  twitched  thee."  Bruoe's  Serm. 
8acr.  J.,  5.  a. 

8*  To  wrestle,  to  fumble,  S.  B.     01.  Shirr. 

This  acems  the  meaning  of  ihrimbU  as  oaed  by 
Adamion. 

Ulan  on  the  plain  we  caprel'd  wonder  fast  :— 
With  kind  embracements  did  we  tbantt  and  thrimbUf 
(For  in  these  days  I  was  ezoeeding  nimble.) 

IfMtita  Tkrtnodk,  pi  2S. 

laL  tg  tkrume,  certo,  'pngno  ;  O.  Andr. 
A.  Bor.  "tkrimplet  to  fumble  ;"  Grose. 

To  THRIMP,  r.  a.    To  press.    V.Thrump. 

To  THRING,  t;.  a.  To  press,  to  thrust; 
Chancer,  fXrt/i^^yjpart.  pa.  ihrung. 

The  rumonr  is^  doan  Ihruna  Tnder  this  mont 
Enoeladus  body  with  thunoer  lyis  half  bront 

Domg.  Virgii,  87,  82. 
•  V.  DOUXTHBIKO. 

I  sawe  also,  that  qnhere  sum  were  slnngin. 
Be  qnhiriyng  of  the  qahele,  Toto  the  ground. 

Full  sudaynly  scho  hata  rp  pthrunyiu. 
And  set  theme  on  agane  fml  sauf  and  sound. 

King'a  Qmir,  v.  14 

•*  Thrown  op  ; "  N.  Tytler.  But  it  strictly  signifies, 
thmstnp. 

**So  it  waa  in  the  beginning  heere  among  ts  after 
the  reformAtion,  when  papistrie  was  put  away ;  it 
was  a  wonder  to  see  how  men  and  wenien  did  tkring 
in,  and  were  elad  to  indnre  great  labour,  and  suffer 
afflictions  for  tne  Religion."  RoUock  on  1  Thes.,  p.  30. 

A.-S.  ihring-an,  orsere,  premere,  IsL  ikrtuig-ia, 
8tt.-0.  iratiig-a,  Belg.  aring'tn,  id.  from  $u.-G.  iraeng, 
■trait,  narrow.  Ihre  riews  Moes.-G.  thraih-an,  arctare, 
premere,  aa  proclaiming  the  antiquity  of  tho  word. 
Hence  ikraii-ands  vig*,  narrow  way,  Matt.,  vii.  14. 
The  V.  Dring,  q.  t.  is  evidently  from  the  aame  fountain. 

To  Thring,  V.  ft.  To  press  on,  or  forward ; 
pret.  Arang^ 

Thai — war  thringand,  in  gret  foysoun, 
Ryeht  to  the  yat  a  fyr  to  ma. 

Baritmr,  zrU.  768,  Ua 

An  folMs  enniroun  did  to  the  coistis  thring, 

Ikmg,  Virga,  181,  2. 

The  heme  bounit  to  the  borch,  with  ane  blith  cheir, 
Faad  the  yettts  unclosit,  and  thraug  in  fell  thra. 

Oawam  trnd  Ooi.,  L  S. 

THRINTES,  8.  A  sheep  of  three  years  old, 
Lanarks. ;  q.  three  irinters,    V.  Tiirunter. 

THRISSEL-COCK, ».  The  MIsseUhrush  or 
Shrite,  Turdus  viscivoras,  Gesner;  the 
Throstle-cock  of  the  North  of  England. 

*'3erinua  Gesneri.  An  qui  nostratibus  Thriud' 
€oei  dicitur  f*    8ibb.  Prodr.  P.  II.  Lib.  3,  p.  18. 

This  is  the  laigest  species  of  thrush ;  and  the  one 
whose  song  is  first  heard,  generally  in  the  beginning  of 
February. 

THRISSILL,  Thrisle,  *.  The  thistle,  an 
herb,  S. 


Cnrsit  and  barren  the  eirth  Milbe 
Qubair  euir  thow  gois,  till  that  thow  die  : 
But  lanbonr  it  sallbeir  na  come, 
Bot  tkriua,  nettUl,  brair,  and  thome. 

Lyndaafa  WarkU,  1692,  p.  Sa 

Tliocht  thoa  hes  slane  the  hetienlie  flour  of  France, 
Quhilk  impit  was  into  the  Thriuill  keiie, 
Qnhsirin  all  Scotland  saw  thair  hoill  plesonce  ; — 
Thocht  mte  be  pnllit  from  the  leuis  grene, 
The  smell  of  it  sail  in  den^ite  of  th6, 
Keip  ay  twa  realmis  in  peice  and  amltie. 

Ibid,  p. 


**  May  yee  gather  grapos  of  thomes,  or  fi^es  of 
ihritiea  f  no,  no,  it  is  contrary  thare  nature."  H.  Bal- 
nanes's  Couf.  Faith,  p.  132. 

This  is  the  national  Badge  in  the  arms  of  S. 

Then  call  it  scho  all  floym  that  grew  on  feild, 
Discryving  all  their  fussiouns  and  effeirs  ; 
Upon  the  awful  tkria^iU  scho  beheld. 
And  saw  him  keipit  with  a  busche  of  speiris  : 
Considering  him  so  able  for  the  weirU, 
A  radius  crown  of  rubies  scho  him  gaif. 
And  said.  In  feild  go  furtb,  and  fend  the  laif. 
Ihmbaa'a  TkitUe  and  Roa^,  Bannatjfne  Poems,  p.  5. 

It  ia  not  easy  to  determine  the  particular  species  of 
tkiaile  which  should  be  viewed  aa  the  Scottish  emblem.  - 
Most  probably  it  is  the  Sjttar  ikistlr,  carduua  lanceo- 
latus  Linn.,  which  is  a  wide-spreading  elegant  plant, 
▼cry  common  in  Scotland,  and  which  acconls  well  with 
Buchanan's  celebrated  inscription.  Nemo  me  impune 
lacesset,— The  Milk  thistle,  or  Our  Lady's  thistle,  Car- 
duua Marianna,  has  been  preferred  by  some.  It  grows 
on  the  bonks  of  Stirling  Castle,  and  about  Fort 
William ;  but  Lightfoot,  in  hia  Flora,  denies  that  it  is 
iDdigenotts  to  Scotland,  never  beinc  found  but  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  cultivation.  Besides,  the  finely  va- 
riegated leaves  of  the  Milk  thistle  would  not  probably 
have  escaped  the  piaises  of  Dunliar  and  others. 

This  seems  to  be  the  Scots  thiaile  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Garnet  who,  when  describing  the  castle  of  Dumbarton 
says-  •**  The  true  Scosch  thiaile,  a  rare  plant,  having 
its  light  green  leaves  variegate<l  with  white,  grows  in 
considerable  quantity  about  the  bottom  of  the  ruck, 
and  aparingly  even  on  tho  very  top."  Tour  through 
the  Highlauds,  &&,  voL  i.,  p.  14.  Others  dve  the  pre- 
ference to  the  lofty  Cotton  thistle,  Onopornon  Acanthi- 
urn,  which  grows  on  calcareous  soils,  by  our  sea-shores, 
to  the  height  of  10  or  12  feet.  But  it  is  destitute  of 
the  formidable  spines  of  the  two  former. 

This  name,  with  the  r,  d«>ea  not  Seem  to  occur  in 
anj  other  ilisdect.  It  may,  however,  be  supposed  that 
this  was  its  ancient  form  among  the  Goths,  as  the  lin- 
net»  which  Lat.  is  called  carduelis  from  carduua,  be- 
cansa  it  feeds  among  thistles,  is  in  Isl.  denominated 
tkoair,     V.  O.  Andr. 

THEISSL Y,  adj.  Testy,  cmbbed,  S.  B. ;  or 
IsL  treisk-Vf  difBcilis^  obstiuatuS|  treyaleykcy 
pertinacia. 

This  at  first  view  might  seem  a  metaph.  term  formed 
from  ikriaatil,  a  thistle,  to  which  our  national  mcitto, 
referred  to  above,  is  certainly  applicable.  But  perhaps 
it  is  rather  allied  to  Germ,  venlriesalich,  fretful^  un- 
civil, rude,  &e.,  or  A.-S.  thrialUce,  buld,  daring. 

THRIST,*.    Thirst.     7&  Thrist,  tr.  n.    To 

thirst,  S. 

"Lang  process  of  time  vincussis  thame  be  hungir 
and  thriat.^    BeUend.  T.  Liv.,  p.  431. 

Hunger  snd  Ihriai  in  steed  of  meit  and  drink. — 

Lindaa}f*a  Drtme, 
V.  Taid,  «; 

Chaucer  uses  thruM  in  the  same  sense. 
"Who  shall  then  yeve  me  a  contrarious  drinke  to 
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•lamich  the  thmrt  of  my  blisfull  bittcrues  ?  "    Test,  of 
LoTe»  p.  483»  Urry. 

Thsister,  «.     One  who  thirsts  for. 

"The  enrle  Douglas  wold  not  obey  commaad,— be 
leeaoan  the  king  was  but — ane  bloedie  murtherar  of 
hit  awin  blood,— ane  fals  vogodlie  ihriUer  of  innocent 
blood/'  &b.    Pitscottie's  Cron.,  p.  109. 

Thristiness,  9.    Thh*st,  S. 
Thristt,  adj.    Thirsty,  S* 

Too  nft  my  thristy  throat  to  cool, 
I  went  to  Tbit  the  punch  bowl. 
Which  makes  me  now  wear  reddish  wool 
Instead  of  black. 

Dominie  Depotfd,  p.  4fli. 

•1A.  Bor.  thrustg,  thirsty,  a  word  used  by  Chaucer ; " 
01.  Brockett 
It  occurs  in  the  following  passage : — 

My  soul  for  anguis  is  nowe  ful  thruslyf 
I  iaint,  I  faint  right  sore,  for  hevines. 

LamenL  Af  .  Mat/ddleiite,  v.  706: 

To  THRIST,  V.  a.     I.  To  thrust. 

There  haris  al  war  towkit  rp  on  there  cronn. 
That  bayth  with  how  and  helme  was  thristit  doun. 

Doug.  Virga.  146,  la. 

2.  To  oppress,  to  vex. 

Bot  I  mU  schaw  the,  sen  sic  thochtis  the  thristit. 
And  here  declare  of  destonyU  the  secrete. 

Doug.  Ftr^,  31,  6. 

It  waa  also  used  in  K 

Thei  schoued,  thel  thrift,  ihei  stode  o  strut. 

R.  Brunne,  App.  to  Pr^.  ezeir. 

lal.  thrijai-a,  thrionta,  trudere,  premore. 

Tbrist,  *.     1.  Difficulty,  pressure. 

Withdiawe  the  from  na  perrellis,  nor  hard  thrial, 

Bot  euir  enforce  mare  stmnglie  to  resist 

JiAue  dangcris,  than  fortoun  suffens  th^. 

^^  •  Doug.  Virgil,  1«6,  8. 

8.  A  pushy  Roxb. 

3.  The  action  of  the  jaws  in  squeezing  the 
juice  from  a  quid  of  tobacco,  ibid. 

—What  pleasure's  found. 
Whiles  as  thou  dries  the  tither  thrist. 

And  wamble  round. 
Addr.  to  Tobacco,  A.  ScotVs  Poems,  1811,  p.  101. 

[Thristino,  8.    Thrusting,  Barbour,  xiii.  156, 
Camb.  MS.] 

To  TIIRI6T,  V.  n.     To  spin  ;  often,  to  thriat 
a  thready  S..  B. 

A.-S.  throeei-an,  to  wreathe,  to  twist. 

To  THRIST,  V.  a.     To  trust,  to  give  on  credit. 

*'Browster8,  Fleshers,  and  Baikers,  sail  lenne  {and 
tkriat)  to  their  neichboure  aill,  flesh,  and  bread,  aa 
lang  as  they  buy  tra  them.     And  gxf  they  pay  not, 
they  are  not  halden  to  lenne  {or  thrist)  any  mair." 
Burrow  Lawes,  c.  130. 

From  the  same  origin  with  E.  trust.     Su.-G.  tro,  id. 

jTHRISTILL,*.   A  throstle.   V.Thrissel- 

COCK.] 

jTHRISYLL,*.    A  thistle.    V.  Thrissiix.] 

(THRIVVER,  *.     One  who  cuts  grain  with 
a  sickle,  Bauffs.] 


TRRO,  adj.    Eager,  &c,    V.  Thua. 

THROCII,  Thuouciie,  Thruch,  (gutt.)  ». 
1.  A  sheet  of  paper. 

*' At  this  time  Darid  Beaton  Cardinal  of  Scotland, 
standing  in  presence  of  the  King,  seeing  him  begin  to 
fail  of  his  strength  and  natural  speech,  held  a  throck 
of  paper  to  his  Grace,  and  caused  him  to  suliscribe  the 
■ame;  wherein  the  said  Cardinal  wrote  what  pleased 
him  for  his  own  particular  well,  thinking  to  have  au- 
thority and  preherainence  in  the  government  of  tho 
country."    Pitscottie,  p.  177.  .^  .   „  ,  ..    • 

••  We  command  you  to  mak  an  act,— that  all  lettena 
[issued  from  the  Signet]  that  conteinis  mair  nor  ane 
throuche  of  paper,  that  everie  battering,  and  end  of  the 
throuche,  sail  subscrivit  l>e  him ;"  i.e.,  by  the  keeper 
of  the  Signet.    Act  Sederunt,  2lst  December,  1590. 

Either  from  A.-S.  throe,  a  table,  because  of  its  flat 
form ;  or  Dan.  trgkk-er,  to  print,  whence  trykpavur. 
printing  paper.  A  throuche  might  originally  signify  aa 
much  paper  as  was  laid  in  the  i^ress  at  once,  to  receive 
the  impression  ;  Belg.  drucke,  impressio,  character. 

2.  Used  metaph.  for  a  small  literary  work; 
as  we  now  sav,  a.  sheet. 

To  quhome  suld  l-my  nirall  veirse  direct, 
Bot  unto  him  that  can  thame  w«ill  correct, 
Befoir  quhome  suld  this  matter  f^a  to  licht. 
Bot  to  ane  faithfoll  godly  christm  Knicht, 
To  quhome  can  I  this  lytill  throuch  propyne. 
But  unto  ane  of  excellent  ingvne  ?  ^    «  .. 

-Lament,  Ladg  Scotland,  Dedte. 

THROCH-AND-THROUGH,  adv.  Com- 
pletely  through,  Aberd.  This  is  the  pron. 
of  the  phrase  as  still  retained,  S.  B.  V. 
Through,  prep. 

To  THROCK,  r.  a.    To  throng,  Tweedd. 
Throck,  *.    A  crowd,  a  throng,  ibid. 

IsL  ihrok-a,  nrgere ;  Mrol%  uniio,\>.  Andr.  It  idso 
appears  in  the  form  of  <ArycZr-ia,  (premere),  Dan.  trgkk-t^ 

id. 

THROLL,  *.    A  hole,  a  gap.     O.  E.  tliurL 

And  sik  forgane  the  broken  brow  of  the  mont 
Ane  horribill  cane  with  brsde  and  large  front. 
Thare  may  be  sene  ane  throU,  or  aynding  stede. 
Of  terribill  Pluto  fa<ler  of  hel  and  dede, 
Ane  rifth  or  swelth  so  grislie  for  to  se  ; 

To  Achsron  reuin  doun. 

Doug.  VirgU,  227,  41. 

"Properly,  a  hole  made  by  drilling  or  boring  ;**  01. 
Sibb.    A.-S.  thgrel,  foramen. 

THROPILL,  *.  1.  The  windpipe,  the 
throttle,  S.  thrapple^  q.  v. 

And  hyt  the  fonnast  in  the  hals. 

Till  thropill  and  wesand  yeid  in  iL 
And  he  doun  till  the  enl  gan  ga. 

Barbour,  viL  684,  M& 

2.  Used  improperly  for  the  throat,  S.  V.  Sir 
J.  Sinclair's  Observ.,  p.  129. 

A..S.  throt-boll,  id.  from  throt,  the  throat,  and  boUa, 
a  bowl  or  vessel,  q.  the  throat-bowl. 

Johns,  mentions  thrapitle  in  his  Dictionary  ;  but  he 
gives  it  as  a  S.  word.  Both  it  and  E.  throttle  are  from 
the  same  origin.  While  the  E.  lay  the  emphasis  on 
the  t  in  throt,  we  convert  the  t  and  b  into  pp.  ThroppU 
is  used  Yorks.  in  the'same  sense  ;  Ray. 
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THROOK,  «•  An  instrument  for  twining 
ropes ;  synon.  with  ThrauMn^  and  Wyfc, 
ChdL 

*«l%rooC;  the  wyie,  the  ihraw-crook,  the  twitter;*' 
Gun.  Kic,  p.  446. 

¥nm  Il-S.  tkreag-an,  torquere ;  or  IiL  tkr^k-a, 
tkrmg-Ot  premere,  urgere,  ihroh,  ihruffan,  vis,  ooactie. 

THROOSH,  pret.  of  the  v.  to  Thresh,  Ettr. 
For.;  pron.  q.  thruuh,  (Gr.  v.) 

To  THROSTLE,  v.  n.   Prob,.  to  warble,  pipe, 

Thoa  hot-fae'd  sail  f  who  cheen  the  drooping  warid, 
And  gun  the  huntlins  throstle,  by  the  powV, 
Look  leashing  free  thy  skv— and  with  thy  heat 
Tamper  the  tcatter'd  doiuls,  and  souder  all 
Into  the  perfect  year.— 

Davidton'M  SeaaonM,  p.  8: 

MeMing  doabtfuL  If  it  eignify  to  warble,  it  may  be 
fran  IsL  tkruA-a,  strepere  ;  C.  B.  trw«t,  noiae,  trwBtjfU^ 
what  makea  a  din  or  mnrmar ;  if  to  thrive,  we  might 
trace  it  to  laL  throtk-ai^  maturescere, 

THROUGH,  *.  [Errat.  for  Throuth,  as  in 
MS. ;  evidently  for  Trouth,  trath.] 

Men  aaid  he  chesyt  had 

A  Bpyryt,  that  him  ansuer  made. 
Off  toingis  that  he  wald  inqncr. 


Bot  he  ralyt,  for  owtvn  wer, 
That  gaiff  ihromck  till  that  creatur. 
For  ferndys  ar  off  sic  natnr, 
That  thai  to  mankind  has  inwy. 

Bar6ottr,  iv.  223,  HSL 

Ib  Edit  1620,  the  word  iraUl  is  used. 

piiis  is  a  mis-reading  of  the  Edin.  MS.,  which  has 
lArMrtA^ — a  mistake,  or  a  corr.  of  the  scribe  fur  U-outh, 
The  Camb.  MS.  has  trtuth,] 

THROUGH,  Throch,  (gutt.),  prep,  and  adv. 
Through,  S.  TJirouch  and  throuch^  S.  thor- 
oughly, fully. 

— How  grislie  and  how  grete  I  rou  sane, 
Lnkis  Polyphcmas  yymmand  his  beistis  rouch, 
Aad  all  there  pappis  melkis  ihrcudi  and  ihroueh. 

Ikmg,  VirgU,  90,  L 

Throvch,  Thruch,  adj.  Active,  expedi- 
tious ;  as,  a  thfouch  wife^  an  active  woman, 
S.  B.  from  the  p^^ep. 

To  Thkouch,  Through,  (gutt.),  v.  a.  1. 
To  cany  through. 

**  Ib  our  Assembly,  thanks  to  God,  we  have  throughed 
■oi  only  our  presbyteries,  but  also  our  synods  provin- 
cial and  national "  Baillie's  Lett ,  ii.  63.  Throughing, 
i  53. 

8.  To  pierce  through,  to  penetrate. 

**  Declares,  that  both  catts  were  dead  in  my  appre- 
heneion,  and  was  throught  with  my  durk,  yet  not  one 
dn»p  of  blood  came  from  them.  '*    Law*8  Mem.  Pref.  ciL 

To  Through,  Through,  v.  »i.  To  go  on,  liter- 
ally ;  To  mal  to  through^  to  make  good,  S. 

Now  hand  ye  there,  for  ye  have  said  enongh. 
And  muckle  mair  than  ye  can  mak  to  through. 

Bums,  UL  68. 
Tkromgk  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adj. 

"They  were  through  and  satisfied  in  their  own 
j«d||inents  for  the  truth,— and  rather  confirmed  farther 
therinto,  nor  onv  wayes  moved  to  the  contrary,  for 
ought  that  had  been  snoken."  Mr.  James  MeUvill's 
MS.  Mem.,  p.  334,  q.  thorvughiy  §ati^ed. 


Through-art,  Through-art,  *.  Used  per- 
haps as  equivalent  to  Baal,  a  small  aperture. 

— **  We*ll  etrike  through  a  through-art,  an  it  were 
hot  to  see  a  seek  [sick]  beast"  H.  BIyd's  Contract 
V.  Shrio. 

It  may  perhaps  have  originally  signifivd  a  loophole ; 
from  the  v.  to  Airt,  to  take  aim,  q.  an  aperture  or  place 
■track  through  for  airting. 

Through-ban*,  Through-band,  Through- 
ban*,  8.  A  stone  wliich  goes  the  whole 
breadth  of  a  wall,  Galloway. 

*'It  is  essential  to  the  durability  of  a  dyke,  that 
each  individual  stone  be  laid  on  a  proper  bed,  that  the 
stones  frequently  overlap  one  another,  to  break,  as  they 
term  it,  but  more  properly  to  bind  and  connect  the 

Sints  along  the  two  rous  forming  the  double ;  and 
cewise,  that  die  two  sides  will  be  well  bound  together 
by  long  stones  laid  across,  termed  through-bands." 
Agr.  Surv.  Gallowav,  p.  88. 

"It  is  a  much  better  plan,  where  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  stones  are  large,  to  build  snecks  of 
■ingle  dyke,  at  intervals  of  three  yards,  or  else  to  in- 
crease the  nomber  of  through-bands  in  every  part  of  the 
donble  dyke."    Ibid.,  p.  85. 

**  Throuj^-hands,  the  long  stones  which  bind  dykes  ;*' 
GaU.£nc. 

Throuch-bearin*,  Through-bearin*,  8.  1. 
A  livelihood,  the  means  of  sustenance,  S. 

[2.  Means  of  extricating  from  a  diflScuIty,  or, 
of  doing  some  difficult  work,  Banffs.] 

[Through-the-Bows,  «.  A  strict  examin- 
ation ;  also,  a  severe  scolding,  Banffs.] 

• 

Throughb-fair,  aJj.  Of  or  belonging  to  a 
thoroughfare. 

— "  To  mak  prisonis,  stokkis,  and  imes,  nocht  onlie 
at  the  hvid  bnrgh,  bot  also  at  the  principall  throachs 
fair  townis  and  paroche  kirkis,"  &c.     Acts  Ja.  VL, 
150^  Ed.  1814,  p.  57& 

Through-gaan,  Througa'in,  Throwgaun, 
part,  adj.  1.  Active,  pushing,  S. ;  q. 
*^  going  through  ^  any  business. 

**She  seems  to  be  a  plump  and  jocose  little  woman ; 
l^egt  bWthe,  and  throwgaun  for  her  years."  Blackw. 
Mag.,  Dec.  1820,  p.  265. 

**  Betty  Lanahaw — was  an  active  through-going  wo- 
man, and  wonderfu'  nsefu'  to  many  of  the  cotters' 
wives  at  their  lying-in.'*    Ann.  of  the  Par.,  p.  30. 

A  Mroae-^MM  man  is  one  whom  slight  obstacles  will 
not  impede. 

**  It  IS  said  that  one  who  reflects  little,  but  dashes 
awav,  is  a  Jhrough-gaun  person  ; "  Gall.  Enc.  But 
while  it  denotes  promptitude  and  steadiness,  in  o|>cra- 
tion,  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  idea  of  precipi- 
tation. 

2.  Prodigal,  wasting  property,  Clydes. 

A.-S.  thurh-gan,  ire  per,  permeare ;  used  in  a  metaph. 


Through-Gaan,  Through-Gaun,  e.    1.  [A 
severe  examination,  Banffs.] 

2.  A  severe  philippic,  entering  into  all  the 
minutiae  of  one's  conduct,  S. 
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— "Thofoik  that  were  again  him,  gae  ^J™  "«.*° 
awfu*  ihrough'fjaHn  about  his  riiinin  awa,  and  about  a^ 
the  ill  he  had  ever  dune  or  wwd  for  a*  the  forepart  o 
his  life,  that  Patie  says,  he  looked  mair  like  ane  dead 
than  living."    Rob  Roy,  ii.  16. 

Througii-Gako,    Thuowgang,   *.      1.    A 
thoroughfare,  a  passage,  S. 

By  tbeanhilk  slop  the  place  within  app«rl>«, 
Tne  wyde  walliit  woz  patent  all  in  fens 
Of  Priam  us  and  ancient  Kinffis  of  Troy, 
Secret  ihrowgawjis  ar  schawin  wont  to  be  kov. 

Doug,  Kirsr»*»  W,  11. 

— "  Hes  wrangously  occupytnne  ihrowgany  k  entres 
of  ane  yett."    Abcnl.  Reg..  A.  1538.  V.  16.  * 

••  Ane  throtcgane  of  ane  gait,"  i.e.,  of  a  road.    Ibid., 

Cent.  16. 

It  18  eometimes  used  as  an  a<(;. 

A  throtrgoMg  close  is  aa  open  passage,  by  which  one 
may  go  from  one  street  to  another,  as  opposed  to"  a 
blind  alley,  S.  *. 

Belg.  doorgang,  a  passai^e. 

[2.  Lal)our,diflSculty;  energ}VBanfFs.,Clydes.] 

Through-Gaxoixo,  part.  adj.  Active, 
havinf^  a  great  deal  of  action ;  a  term  used 
by  jockies,  S. 

••  Ye're  a  gentleman,  sir ;  and  should  ken  a  ^orse's 
points  :  ye  see  that  througk-ganginQ  thinir  that  Balma- 
Vhapple^a  on ;  I  selled  her  till  him."  Waverley,  u. 
!M6. 

[Tiirouoii-IIan\     TiiROuon-IlAN's,     adv. 

Under,  consideration,  or  under  e.\amination, 

Clvdes.] 
Throuoh-Ither,  Through  Other,  Throw 

Ituer,  adv.    Confusedly,  promiscuously,  S. 

throHther.     [Also  used  as  an  adj.,  implying 

rash,  reckless,  rattling ;  as,  "  She's  a  wild, 

Hinmithtf  lassie,**  Clydes.] 

"The  King,  being  some  part  dejected  in  so  great  a 
variance,  gathered  an  army  of  all  kind  of  people  through 
oiher,  without  any  order,  and  sent  them  forth  to  »«press 
the  proudness  of  the  commons."    Pitscottie,  p.  28. 
For  Nory's  heart  began  to  cool  full  fast, 
Whan  she  faod  things  had  taken  sic  a  cast, 
And  soe  throw  ithtr  warpl'd  were,  that  she 
Beican  to  dread  atweesh  them  what  might  be. 
•  IU>st*s  Hetenore,  p.  86. 

jTHROUOH-lTHERyESS,  s.      Want  of  plan, 
confusion,  Banffs.,  Clydes.] 

Throuchlie,  adv.     Thoroughly. 

—••And  for  sindrie  vthcris  sene  and  profEtable 
canssis.  digestlie  considerit,  throuchjie  advvsit  and 
ooncludit  be  his  Maiestie,— have  thairfoir  ratefeit,  Ac. 
Acts  Ja.  VI.,  1606,  Ed.  1814,  p.  312. 

[Throuch-out,  Throu-out,  prep,  and  adv. 
Throughout,  Barjbour,  xi.  392.] 

Throuohpit,  8.  Activity,  expedition  in  doing 
any  thing.  Throughpit  of  wark,  S.  B.  pron. 
thraicpity  from  through  and  put. 

[Throuoh-pittin*,  Tiirow-pittin',  adj. 
Energetic,  clever,  Clydes.] 


Through-Pittin',  *.     I.  A  bare  sustenance, 

S.;  as  much  as  puts  one  through. 
2.  A  rough  handling,  Upp.  Clydes. 
Throuoh^toxe,  8.     1.  A  stone  which  goes 

through    a     wall,    S.  O.      Through-hand, 

synon* 

••I  have  built  about  thirty-rood  of  stone-dike  five 
feet  high,  with  two  rows  of  through  ttones,  connecting 
Smnder-Miirs  garden  wall  with  the  fence  alx>nt  the 
Fir  Belt."     UghU  and  Shadows,  p.  215. 

[2.  A  flat  tombstone.    V.  Thrucii-stake.] 

Throu'ther,  adj.  1.  Confused  in  regard  to 
mind  or  manner ;  as,  "  He's  but  a  throwther 
kind  o'  chiel,"  S.  ^ 

2.  Used  as  denoting  that  confusion  which 
flows  from  distemper,  S. 

Weel,  the'  he  was  so  hMy  throu;ther,  ^ 

Since  than  he  neV  leuk'cf  o'er  ^^^l^^^^  j.  ej. 

Through  the  Needle  Ee.  The  name 
of  a  game  among  young  people,  in  winch 
two  of  them  form  an  arch  with  both 
their  hands,  having  the  fingers  interlaced. 
The  rest,  who  holdeach  other  by  the  skirts, 
following  in  a  line,  attempt  to  pass  under 
the  arch.  The  first,  who  is  called  the  king, 
is  sometimes  laid  hold  of  by  those  who 
form  the  arch,  each  letting  fall  one  of  his 
arms  like  a  portcullis  fur  inclosing  the 
passenger.  But  more  generally  the  king  is 
suffered  to  pass,  the  attempt  being  reserved 
for  the  last,  who,  if  seized,  is  called  the 
prisoner.  As  soon  as  he  is  made  captive, 
he  takes  the  place  of  one  of  those  who  form- 
ed the  arch,  and  who  af teiwards  stands  by 
his  side.  The  play  is  continued  till  they 
are  all  taken  in  succession ;  South  of  S. 

It  is  differently  played  in  Mearns,  Aberd.,  ^^^'^ 
other  counties ;  aiconling  to  the  account  which  has 
been  kindly  funiished  by  an  intel  igent  friend. 

A  numlir  of  boys  sUnd  with  joined  ^f^^ 
semicircle,  and  the  boy  at  one  end  of  the  link  •«W«w^ 
the  boy  at  the  other  iud,  calling  him  by  his  name  m 
the  following  rhyme  :— 

A.— B.— if  ye  w««*  "»»*»•»    , 
I  wad  feed  you  wi*  claret  wine. 
Claret  wine  is  ginie  and  tine  ; 
Through  the  needle-ee,  boys. 

The  boy  to  whom  this  is  addressed  makes  room 
between  himself  and  his  next  ncighliour ;  •».^«>«y  f**** 
and  extend  their  arms,  to  allow  the  oppwitc  boy  to 
run  through  the  opening,  followed  by  all  Hie  other 
boys  still  linked  to  each  other.  If  in  running  through, 
the  link  should  be  broken,  the  two  boys  who  are  the 
cause,  suffer  some  punishment 

••Often,  in  the  blithe  summer  nights,  when  other 
weans  were  leaping  wi' gladness  at  nroi/iy/i-Me-iW^jW^^^ 
«,-!  yearned  to  steal  some  holy  AblK>fs  jf  urw,  to  Imy 
mysel'  a  wee  singing  sister  or  a  brother.  bpaeuite, 
L  128. 
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It  tetms  to  have  an  obrious  relation  to  the  oonse- 
qneiioe  of  euccetsful  warfare,  when  captives  were  made 
to  pan  under  the  yoke. 

Their  baoldest  thongbU  a  haak'riog  swither 

To  ttan*  or  rin. 
Tin  tkelEM-a  shot    they're  aff,  a'  throwther^ 

T6  save  their  skin. 

B^mt,  iiL  28. 

Colonel  Monro  ^vcs  this  phraseology^  in  a  kind  of 
English  form,  patting  the  second  term  in  the  plund. 
— >**  The  enemy  stonning  the  wallcs,  the  defenders  for 
want  of  powder,  threw  sand  in  their  enemies  eyes, 
knockinc  them  downe  with  the  batts  of  muskets, 
having  oeene  divers  times  pell-mel  through  others,*' 
Monro's  Ezped.,  p.  11. 

To  THROW,  V.  a.  To  twist ;  to  wrench, 
the  same  with    Thraw^  q.  v. 

THROWE,  Throu,  prep.  1 .  By ;  not  mere- 
ly signifying  ^  by  means  of,**  as  sometimes 
in  £.  but  (lenoting  a  personal  agenty  one 
acting  officially. 

'*  That  ilk  aolderman  and  bailyeis  of  burrowys  caU 
hefor  thame  the  burgessis,  and  ger  cheis»  lele  and  trewe 
men  in  maner  as  is  i>efor  saide,  takande  with  thame 
the  eiuate  of  the  towne  chargit  be  the  gret  aithe  throwe 
the  bischope.'*    Acts  Ja.  L,  A.  1424,  £d.  1814,  p.  5. 

2.  By  authority  of. 

"It  is  decretyt  Mro«  the  haill  parliament,  &  for- 
bodyn  be  onre  souerane  lorde  the  kmc;,  that  ony  ligis 
[leagues]  or  bandis  be  maid  amangis  his  liegis  in  the 
lealme."    ParL  Ja.  I.,  1425,  Acts  Ed.  1814,  p.  7. 

THRUCH-STANE,  Throuoh^tone,  b.    A 
flat  grave-stone.  Loth.  Ayrs. 

Tkrok  of  don  occurs  in  the  same  sense,  O.E. 

Aylwait  hihte  thiike  abbot ; 
As  me  wolde  him  nymen  ap. 
Ant  leggen  in  a  tkrih  of  ston. 
He  foonden  him  both  fleys  ant  bon 
Al  so  hoi,  ant  al  so  sound, 
Ase  he  was  leyd  f^rtt  io  ground. 

OkroNw  Sn^  RiUon't  E.  M.  R.,  ii.  801. 

Satchels  nses  the  term. 

My  guid-sir  Satchels,  I  heard  him  declare. 

nwre  wss  nine  lairds  of  Bnocleu^h  buried  there 

Bat  now  with  rubbish  and  earth  it's  filled  up  so  high. 

That  no  man  can  the  throuyh-^ioHe*  see ; 

But  nine  tmnb-tionm  he  saw  with  both  his  eyne. 

Hi$L  Name  of  Scot,,  pi  41. 

*'At  Edinbnrffh,  the  3rd  day  of  December,  1701 ; 
the  same  day  the  council  being  informed,  that  the 
ihrougk  ttone  of  the  deceast  George  Buchanan  lyes  sunk 
under  the  ground  of  the  Grey-mars ;  therefore,  they 
appoint  the  chamberlain  to  raise  the  same,  and  clear 
the  inscription  thereupon,  so  as  the  same  may  be 
legible.**    Chalmers*  Life  of  Kuddiman,  p.  349. 

A.-S.  thruh^  thurkt  thurrue^  sarcopha^s,  a  grave,  a 
coffin.  Isl.  <Aro,  id.  Sidann  var  hoygutn  ny  Mein  thro, 
oc  Ugdr  i  litami  Tnguara  ;  Postea  novus  loculus  saxeus 
Iscttts  est,  cui  inditum  est  corpus  mortui  Ynguars ;  S. 
"Syne  was  hewn  a  new  staiic-M  rue  A,  and  Ynguars 
licame  was  laid  in  it."  Ynguars  Sag.,  p.  45.  Ihre,  vo. 
Trog. 

SU/rthro,  a  silver  chest  in  which  the  reliques  of 
If  artyrs  were  kept ;  Verel.  In  an  old  Alem.  Gloss, 
quoted  bv  Wachter,  a  sarcophaj^ue  is  denominated 
^ininer  Jruho,  which  approaches  nearly  to  our  thrueh* 
ttan^..  Wachter  derives  it  from  Germ,  trieg-en,  to  cover 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving.  He  expl.  truhe,  recep- 
taculnm  clausum,  sive  area  sit,  sive  loculus. 


L.  B.  true-a,  denotes  a  coffin.  Sepulchrum — fabn- 
cavit ; — similiter  IVucam  etiam,  in  qua  sepeliri  debuit, 
earn  vestibus  funeratibus  ibidem  impositis.  Eberhard. 
A.  1290,  ap.  Du  Cange. 

It  has  been  suppMcd,  but  apparently  without  suf- 
ficient ground,  that  our  term  has  some  affinity  with 
A.-S  MvrA,  through,  and  with  durf,  door.  Ihre  con- 
jectures, that  there  has  been  an  ancient  Celtic  or  Scy- 
thic  word,  denoting  any  thing  hollow  or  perforata; 
and  that  not  only  Su.-G.  trog,  a  trough,  but  A. -8.  thruh^ 
sarcophagus,  is  allied  to  it. 

The  word  thrurh  may  have  been  originally  used  to 
signify  a  grave  or  coffin  promiscuously  ;  especially  as 
in  former  ages,  in  this  country,  a  crave  was  properly 
composed  of  four  stones  set  on  end.  The  cover,  laid 
on  tnese,  seems  to  have  been  called  the  thrurh'ttane* 
Perhaps  the  form  of  a  grarf,  or  of  such  a  coffin,  gave 
rise  to  the  name ;  from  its  resemblance  to  a  trough. 
The  hold  of  a  ship  may  in  like  manner  have  been  de- 
nominated a  thurroeL;  from  its  hollow  form.  This  term 
is  used  by  Chaucer. 

Thurrok  19  rendered  by  Tyrwhitt,  "the  hold  of  a 
ship.**  But  he  seems  to  liave  misapprehended  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  For  Fraunccs  says  :  '*  Thur- 
roib  of  a  shyp.  Sentina.**  Prompt.  Parv.  NowinOrt. 
Vocab.,  of  Sentina  it  is  said,  Kst  locus  fetid  us  in  naui, 
cui  fluunt  aque  :  and  the  term  is  expl.  by  Cooper,  "  A 
sinke  ;  jakes  ;  the  pompe  of  a  ship.  * 

The  correspondent  terra  to  Thruch^ntane  in  O.  E.  is 
"  Throtce  or  Aroic-stone  of  a  buryyng.  Sarchofagus.*' 
Pktmipt.  Parv.  A.  Bor.  *'  Thrt{f'8ione,  a  tomb 
stone ;"  Gl.  Brockett.  This  is  evidently  the  same 
wonl,  with  the  substitution  of  the  labial  for  the 
ancient  guttural  sound. 

To  THRUM,  r.  n.    To  pur  as  a  cat,  Lan- 
arks. ;  A.  Bor.,  id.  Grose. 
Sw.  dramm-a^  mutum  sonum  edere;  Seren. 

[Thrum,  a.  Close  and  loving  intercourse; 
as,  ^  The  twa  hae  an  unco  thrum  tliegithcr,'' 
CIjdes.9  Banffs. 

Like  friendly  cats  rubbing  and  purring  with  each 
other.] 

TH  RUMMER, «.  A  contemptible  musician, 
Lanarks. ;  an  itinerant  minstrel,  Roxb. 

From  the  E.  v.  Io  Thrum,  which  seems  formed  from 
A.-S.  thearm,  intestinum ;  the  strings  of  various  in- 
struments  being  made  of  tharm,  or  the  gut  of  animals. 

•(THRUM,  #.  1.  A  tangled  mass;  applied 
to  thread,  yarn,  &c.,  Clydes.,  Banffs. 

2.  An  untidy  piece  of  dress ;  also  applied  to 
an  article  of  dress  put  aside  carelessly,  ibid. 

3.  A  senseless  foolish  whim ;  a  fit  of  ill- 
humour;  synon.  taum^  Clydes. 

Isl.  thHiin,  Dut.  drtum^  a  thrum.] 

[To  Thrum,  r.  a.  and  n.  1.  To  tangle,  warp, 
also,  to  fold  or  put  aside  carelessly,  ibid. 

2.  To  act  on  a  foolish  whim ;  to  become  sulky 
or  ill-humoured ;  as,  "  Ye  jist  thrum  an* 
thraw  a'  day,**  ibid. 

3.  To  search  for  anything  in  a  careless  or 
confused  manner,  ibid. 
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4.  To  trifle  with  a  thing,  to  handle  it  over- 
much ;  also,  to  twirl  the  fingers  in  a  shy, 
awkward  inannery  Banffs.] 

[To  TiiRUMMiL,  V.  II.  To  handle  overmuch  ; 
to  fumble,  Banffs.     V.  Turimle.] 

[Thrummy,  8.  A  short  thread,  an  end, 
Perth.,  Aberd.] 

Thrummy-Tail'd,  adj,  A  contemptuous 
epithet  applied  to  women  who  wear  fringed 
gowns  or  petticoats,  Ang.     From  £.  Thrum, 

Since  Lammas  I*m  now  eaing  thirty  an*  twa. 
An'  never  a  dad  sark  bad  I  yet  greyt  or  sma* ; 
An*  what  war  am'  I,  Vm  as  warm  an'  tA  bra* 
Aa  thrummy-laWd  Meg  that's  a  spinner  o'L 

RoMa'a  Rode  awi  Wen  PiekU  Tew, 

To  THRUMP,  V.  a.  1.  To  press,  Upp. 
Clydes. ;  also  pron.  Thrvnp, 

2.  To  press,  as  in  a  crowd ;  a^  '*  I  was 
thmmptt  up,"  ibid. 

8.  To  push  ;  especially  applied  to  school-boys, 
when  they  push  all  before  them  from  the 
one  end  of  a  form  tu  another,  ibid.,  Roxb. 

The  term  in  Upp.  Clydes.,  is  diatingniahed  from  the 
▼.  to  Chirt,  which  implies  that  the  pressure  is  from 
each  end  of  the  form  towarda  the  midale  of  it. 

Thrump,  «.  The  act  of  pushing  in  this  man- 
ner, ib. 

Teat,  (/rttmm-eii,  Flandr.  dromm-tn,  premere,  pres* 
.  lare,  protndere ;  A.  'S.  ihrym,  mnltitndo,  tnrba. 

THRUNLAND,  part.  pr.     «  Rolling,  turn- 

bling  about ;  q.  trundling,**     01.  Sibb. 

Thair  wes  not  ane  of  thame  that  day 
Wald  do  ane  ntheris  biddin. 

rbr  la\r  thn 
Thrunlana  in  a 
Offdraf. 

PdiiM  to  ike  Pla^,  tt  li, 

A. -8.  tryndgledf  orbiculatas. 

THRUNTER,  a.    A  ewe  in  her  fourth  year, 

Roxb. ;  synon.  Frwiter^  q.  v. 

A.-S.  thri-wtnierf  thry-wintrr,  trinna,  triennia,  "of 
three  yeares  old  ;**  Somner.  An  thri-wlntrt  hrythyr, 
triennis  vituU ;  thri-inntre  ramm,  trieunia  aries,  Lye. 

To  TIIRUS,  Thrusch,  t^.  n.  1.  To  fall,  or 
come  down,  with  a  rushing  or  crashing  nobe. 

Adam  Wallace,  the  avr  off  Ricardtoan, 
Straik  ane  Bewmound,  a  sqiiier  of  renoun, 
On  the  pyssan,  with  his  hand  bomyst  bar. 
The  ihrusandt  blaid  his  halsa  in  sonder  scbar. 

WaUace,  uL  190,  MS. 

Sand  shoald  perhaps  be  brantl, 

2.  To  cleave  with  a  crashing  noise,  used  ac- 
tively. 

Awkwart  the  bak  than  Wallace  can  him  ta, 
With  his  (^ud  suerd  that  was  off  bamyst  steill ; 
His  body  m  twa  it  thrusch yt  eutrilkdeilL 

WaUaee,  xi.  2S2,  Ma 

This  is  merely  an  oblique  sense.  In  GL  Perth.  Edit. 
it  is  rendered  bunmhed.    The  Editor  has  been  probably 


Thairby  lay  thre  and  threttie  snm 
midding 


misled  by  the  boldness  of  some  former  Editor,  who  has 
inserted  this  word  in  the  text. 

The  birHiahi  blade  his  halse  in  sunder  share. 
IsL  thrusk-a^  strepero ;  G.  Andr.,  p.  26S.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  is  radically 
the  same  with  Moes.-0.  driH8-an,  cadere  ;  draus-jan, 
ex  alto  deorsum  praecipitare :  whence  cfmua,  a  fall, 
ruin ;  Teut.  drnyM-h-eM,  strepcre,  inipetere,  stridere, 
fremere ;  and  druyttch^  impetus,  8tre|>itus.  Junius  has 
observed,  that  Bclg.  ge-dfut/»ch,  signifies  a  great  noise, 
or  more  properly,  a  prodigious  craali  of  any  great  mass 
suddenly  broken  ancl  falling  ;  Immaiiis  fragor  magnae 
alicujus  molis  ex  improvise  disruptac  ac  procidentis. 
Gl.  Goth.  The  Goth,  word,  however  varied  in  different 
dialects,  has  primarily  siguiiied  the  act  of  rushing  or 
falling,  and  hence  been  secondarily  used  to  denote  the 
noise  produced  by  a  fall  or  disruption.  Ihre  views 
Moes.-%l.  drius-a,  as  having  the  same  origin  with  Su.-G. 
ru»-a,  to  rush  ;  d  being  prefixed. 

THRUSCHIT,  part.  pa.     Thrust,  forcibly 
pressed. 

'*  And  thaireftir  the  dtponar  pat  his  left  hand  oner 
his  majesteis  leaft  schuldcr,  auci  pullit  vp  the  brod  of 
the  windo,  quhair\-nto  the  said  Mr.  Alexander  had 
thruachlt  his  majesteis  heid  and  schulderis.'*  Acts  Ja. 
VI.,  IGOO,  Ya\,  1814,  p.  206. 

Isl.  thnfst-a,  trudere. 

THRUSH,  TiiRUSii-BUSH,   *.      The  rush; 
Loth,  thrash. 


-Lately  in  the  Borders 


When)  there  was  noasht  but  theifl  and  murders. 

Rapine,  cheating,  and  resetting. 

Slight  of  baud  fortuns  getting. 

Their  designation  as  ye  ken 

Was  all  along,  the  takintj  men. 

Now  rebels  prevails  more  with  wonls 

Then  Drawgoons  does  with  guns  and  swords, 

So  that  their  bare  preaching  now 

Makes  tlie  Utruah-bush  keen  the  cow, 

Better  then  Scots  or  English  kings 

Could  do  by  kilting  them  with  strings. 

Cleland't  Poems,  p.  80. 

THRY,  adj.     1.    Cross,  perverse,  S.B. 

Among  ill  hands  yonrsell  as  well  as  I 

It  seems  has  fallen,  our  fortune's  been  bat  thrg. 

Boss's  Jleleuore,  p.  48. 

2.  Reluctant,  S.B. 

She  now  was  mair  nar  fain. 

That  kind  gueed  luck  had  latten  him  till  his  ain. 
Afore  mishap  had  forc'd  him  to  comply 
Unto  a  matcn  to  which  he  was  sae  thty. 

/&UI.P.98. 

This  seems  radically  the  same  with  Toiu,  q.v. 

[To  THRYFT,  v.  n.     V.  under  Tiiuife.] 
To  TIIRYFT,  V.  n.    To  thrive,  Dunbar. 

Isl.  thrtf-Oit,  Su.-G.  thriftc-eLs,  id. 

Thuyft,  *.    Prosperity. 

Wythin  this  place,  in  a1  plesour  and  thryft 
Are  hale  the  pis^auce  quhilkis  in  vmi  battell 
Slane  in  defence  of  thare  kynd  cuntre  fell. 

Douff,  Virgit,  188, 15. 

IsL  thr\f,  nutritio,  Su.-G.  trt/nad,  vigor.    V.  the  r. 

To  TURYLL,  r.  a.     To  enslave,  to  enthrall. 

"  Quhat  othir  thyng  deayre  thay,  liot  to  sit  down  in 
our  landis,  castellis,  and  townis,  and  outliir  to  thrvlt 
ws  to  maiat  schanicfull  scniitudc,  or  ell  is,  to  banis  the 
maiat  nobyll  and  vailyeaut  men  amang  ws  ?"  Bcllend. 
Cron.  FoJ.  24.  b. 
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Tbivii  equiralent  to  ihirL  For  a  little  downward. 
Hit  laid; 

"Behald  the  Oallis  yuur  nychtboaria,  qukilkis  (as 
MM  as  thay  war  vincuat  be  R«»inanis)  war  ikirlU  to 
perpetnall  Mmytude."    V.  Thirl  and  Thrall. 

[Thhtldome^  Thryllaoe,    9.     y.  under 
Thrill.] 

THRYNFALD,  nrf/.     Threefold. 

T»  BM  he  gair  ane  thik  clowtit  habirihone, 
Aae  tkty^fald  hawbrek  waa  all  gold  begone. 

A.-8.  lAryiKN,  laL  ihrenver,  trinna;  from  Moea.-0. 
Urim^  three. 

[To  Thryno,  V.  a.    V.  Thrino.] 
THRYST,  «.    An  engagement,  Gall. 


•<  I 


TkrjfMf  a  promise  to  do  any  thing,  a  kind  of  tow  ; 
ioieta  thrffsl,  to  make  a  promise  to  perform  something 
at  a  certain  place  and  time ;  '*  GalL  Enc,  p.  447. 

This  must  be  traced  to  TkrUi,  t*.,  to  trust;  or  viewed 
as  merely  a  prorincial  variety  of  7Vy«^. 

THUA,  adj.    Two ;  Aberd.  Reg. 

THUDy  9.  1.  The  forcible  impression  made 
bj  a  tempestuous  wind ;  as  including  the 
idea  of  the  loud,  but  intermitting,  noise 
caused  by  it,  S. 

Small  birdia  flokand  throw  thik  ronnja  thrang 
In  ehirmynge,  and  with  cbepiog  changit  thare  sang, 
Sekand  hidiia  and  himys  thame  to  hyde 
frtk  ferefnll  thuddis  of  the  tempestuua  tyde. 

Doug,  rirga,  201,  21 
Tgde^  Le.f  season. 

Ahoat  the  trie  ruts  thir  twa  ran  ; 
Yit  all  in  vaine,  na  thing  thay  wan, 

Bot  did  thole  monv  thud  : 
For  canld  thay  wer  diacomfeist  dene. 

Hie  schowis  wer  sa  aeueir. 

BureTa  FUffr-»  WaUmC*  Ceil,  \L  22. 

Thus  it  IS  commonly  said.  The  wind  comet  in  thuds^ 
when  it  comes  in  gusts ;  and  eapeciaUy  when  it  strikes 
«ii  any  body  that  conveys  the  sound,  as  a  door,  ftc,  S. 

It  sometimes  implies  the  idea  of  that  velocity  of 
motion  which  distinguishes  a  stormy  wind. 

Refers  thame  all  fnrth  boltis  with  ane  bend 
Niana  ane  ter  wav,  atert  mare  spedelr 
Than  thud  of  weddir,  or  thundir  in  the  sky. 

Doug.  Virgo,  188,  21. 

Quanta  turbine,  Virg. 

2.  Impetus^  resembling  that  of  a  tempestuous 
wind. 

Beleif  me  as  expert,  how  stout  and  wicht 
He  ia  outhir  in  oattall  place  or  feild. 
And  how  atemlie  he  raises  vp  his  ncheild. 
Or  with  how  grete  thud  in  the  melle 
Ane  lanoe  towartia  his  aduersaris  thrawts  he. 

Doug.  Virgil,  VII,  V. 

Quo  twrhine,  Virg. 

3.  Transferred  to  anv  loud  noise,  as  that  of 
thunder,  cannons,  &c. 

Nenir  aa  awiftlie  qnhidderand  the  stane  flaw, 
Swakkit  from  the  ingyne  vnto  the  wall. 
Nor  ftilderis  dynt  that  causis  touri?  fall. 
With  sic  ane  mmyll  come  bratland  on  .<a  fast, 
Lyk  the  bUk  thud  of  awfuU  thanderis  blast 

Doug.  Virgil,  448,  5a 


Renew  vonr  roaring  ra^  and  eagre  ire, 
Inftam'd  with  fearful  tnuiidring  thudt  of  fire. 

Polwart,  WalmH'M  ColL,  iiL  23. 

Hir  voice  aa  rank,  with  reuthful  reir  againe, 
Mo«t  Ivik  the  thundring  thudt  of  caiioun  diu, 
Aflrayit  me. —  Sfaitland  Poema,  p.  248. 

A.  Bor.  "  Thud,  the  noiao  of  a  fall,  a  stroke  causing 
a  blnnt  and  hollow  sound  ;'*  01.  Brockett. 

4.  A  stroke,  causing  a  blunt  and  hollow  sound ; 
as  rusembling  tliat  made  by  the  wind,  S. 

FVoni  Jupiter  the  wylde  fyrc  down  sche  flaiig 
Purth  of  tbe  doudiit,  diistroU  thare  iichyppU  all, 
Onerqnhelniit  tbe  siev  witli  niony  wynuy  wall, 
Aiax  petn»it  gzisuaiul  and  i'urtU  tfamand  smoke 
8che  with  ane  thud  stikkit  on  ane  scharpe  rok. 

Doug,  Virgil,  14, 29. 

V.  ROTIIER. 

Sometimes  it  merely  signifies  a  blow  with  the  fist, 
S.B. 

Nor  can  she  please  him  in  his  barlle  mood  ; 
He  cocks  his  hand,  and  gi*s  his  wife  a  thud, 

Aforisou*9  Poevu,  p.  151. 

An'  lusty  thuds  were  dealt  about, 
An*  some  were  maiiitly  thrappl't 
Wi'  grips  that  ui^^bt 

Coek*s  Simple  Slraint,  p.  198. 

5.  Used  in  a  moral  sense,  as  denoting  the 
violent  assaults  of  temptation. 

**  Brcthem,  all  this  worltle  is  full  of  tcntations  :  the 
dinell  blowes,  and  all  his  impes  are  euer  blowing  and 
raiaing  a  atorme :  it  is  a  stormie  world,  and  ail  the 
lAurfa  light  on  the  sillie  creature."  RoUock  on  1  Thes., 
p.  121. 

IsL  thyt-r,  fremitus  venti  proruentis,  exactly  corre- 
sponds with  sense  L     V.  Haldorson. 

It  is  surprising  that  Rudd.  should  view  this  word  as 
formed  from  the  sound.  We  have  seen  that  Doug. 
uses  it  as  giving  the  sense  of  Lat.  turbo.  Now,  A.  -S. 
thoden  conveys  this  very  idea  :  "  Turbo,  noise,  din,  a 
whirlwind  ;**  Somner.  This  must  certainly  be  traced 
to  IsL  thtft,  thaut,  ad  thiot-a,  cum  sonitn  transvolo ; 
thyt-r,  sonitus ;  6.  Andr.,  p.  26(S.  Germ,  dud-fn,  aonare, 
seems  radically  tbe  same.    Ir.  dud,  a  noise  in  the  car. 

To  Thud,  v.  n.     1.  To  rush  with  a  hollow 
sound,  S. 

The  blastis  wyth  thare  bustuons  soune, 

Fra  mont  Edone  in  Trace  cumniys  thuddaud  doun 
On  the  depe  sey  Egeane  fast  at  hand, 
Chaissand  the  flude  and  wallis  to  atbir  land. 

Doug.  Virgil,  422,  20. 

V^  RuiiDT. 

Qohats  thundering,  with  wondering, 

I  hard  no  throw  tbe  air, 
Throw  clttos  so  he  thuds  so. 

And  flew  I  wist  not  quhair. 

Cherrie  and  Slat,  at  17. 

2.  To  move  with  velocity ;  a  mctaph.  borrowed 
from  the  wind,  S. 

*'  Scot,  we  also  use  it  as  a  verb ;  as,  lie  thudded 
away,  i.e.,  went  away  very  swiftly  ;**  Rudd.     V.  the  «. 

To  Thud,  v.  a.    1.  To  beat,  to  strike,  S. 

**rU  thud  you,  i.e.,  I'U  beat  you  ;"  Rudd. 
2.  To  drive  with  impetuosity^  S. 

Boreas  nae  mair  thuds 

Hail,  anew,  and  sleet,  frae  blackenM  clouds. 

Jtamsay*s  Poems,  iL  418. 

To  THUD,  t;.  a.     To  wheedle,  to  flatter, 
Loth. 

Corr.  perhaps  from  C,  B.  hud-o,  to  wheedle.       ^ 
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Thud,  «.  The  act  of  wheedling  or  fiatteringi 
ib. 

THULMARD|  «.  A  polecat;  in  some 
places  thumarty  S.     V.  I  o^vmarte. 

"By  the  way  his  dog  oatched  tk  thulmard,—Vrhen 
they  wero  all  at  prayer,  the  evil  spirit  beat  them  with 
the  dead  thulmard^  and  threw  it  before  them."  Rela- 
tion of  an  Apparition,  &o.  Law's  Memor.  App.,  p.  274. 

•  THUMB,  9. 

From  the  variety  of  proverbial  phrases  in  which  the 
Hhnnb  is  introduced,  it  appears  to  liave  been  accounted 
by  our  ancestors  a  ver]^  important  memljcr.  It  is 
spoken  of,  indeed,  as  if  it  had  been  the  chief  instru- 
ment of  operation,  or  at  least  the  special  symbol  of 
power. 

Hence,  of  any  thing  supposed  to  be  a  vain  attempt, 
it  is  said.  Ye  needna  Flash  your  Thoum,  S. 

In  the  same  sense  another  proverbial  sayinc  is  used, 
in  relation  to  any  thins  viewed  as  not  attamable  by 
the  person  who  is  addressed;  ThaVs  ahoon  your 
Thoum,  S. 

Then  Lindy  to  stand  up  began  to  tr^  ; 
But,  by  your  favour,  that's  aboon  his  thumb. 
For  he  fell  arsslina  back  upon  Um  bum. 

moss's  HeUnore,  p.  4S. 

Rule  of  Thumb,  Rule  of  Tuoum.  To  do 
a  thing  hy  Rule  of  Thoum^  to  do  it  nearly  in 
the  way  of  guesswork,  or  at  hap-hazard,  S. 

"No  rule  so  good  as  Rule  of  Thumb,  if  it  hit,**  S. 
Prov. ;  "  spoken  when  a  thing  falls  out  to  be  right, 
which  we  aid  at  a  venture.** .  Kelly,  p.  257. 

The  allusion  seems  to  be  to  the  measurement  of  cloth 
by  the  thumb,  when  one  has  no  regular  measure  at 
hand,  or  is  too  indolent  to  seek  for  it.     V.  Rol£-o*er- 

THOUM. 

To  Clap  or  Put  the  Thoum  on  any  thing. 
To  conceal  it  carefully;  as,  Clap  your  thoum 
on  thatf  keep  it  secret ;  I  mention  that  to 
yon  in  confidence,  S. 

*'  To  bend  or  bow  down  the  tkumhes,  when  wee  give 
assent  unto  a  thing,  or  doe  favour  any  person,  is  so 
Qsnall,  that  it  is  grown  into  a  proverbial!  speech,  to  bid 
a  man  put  cfotrii  nis  thumbe  in  token  of  approbation." 
Pliny's  Nat  Hist,  a  zxviii.,  c.  2. 

To  Leave  one  to  Whistle  on  one^e  Thumb. 
To  leave  one  in  a  state  of  complete  disap- 

E ointment,  to  give  one  the  slip,  so  that  he 
as  got  nothing  to  do  as  to  what  his  mind 
is  principally  engaged  about,  S. 

"If  youll  be  guided  by  me,  1*11  carry  you  to  a  wee 
bit  comer  in  the  Plea8ance,~and  sac  we'll  leave  Mr. 
Sbarpitlaw  to  whistie  on  his  thumb.''  Heart  M.  Loth., 
ii.  130.    V.  Thoum. 

To  Thumb,  Thoum,  r.  a.  To  prepare  any 
thing  by  applying  the  thumbs  to  it ;  a  vulgar 
mode  of  making  a  thing  cleauj  S. 

——Honest  Jean  brings  forward,  in  a  clap. 
The  green. horn  catties  rattling  in  her  lap  ; 
And  frae  them  wyVd  the  sleekest  that  was  there. 
And  thumb'd  it  round,  and  gave  it  to  the  Squire. 

Koss's  UeUnore,  p.  116. 

Thubibikixs,  e.pL  An  instrument  of  tor- 
ture, applied  as  a  screw  to  the  thumbs,  S. 

VOL.  IV. 


''A  respectable  gentleman  in  the  town,  »  rela- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Principal  Carstairs,  has  in  his 
possession  the  identical  thuiabilins,  with  which  the 
Principal  was  severely  tortured. — The  story  of  the 
lAMiii6il:eiis  is,  that  Carstairs  asked,  and  obtained  them 
in  a  present  from  his  tormentors.  'I  have  heard. 
Principal,'  said  King  William  te  him  the  first  time  he 
waitea  on  his  Majesty,  '  that  you  were  tortured  with 
something  they  call  thumbikins  ;  Pray  what  sort  of 
instrument  of  torture  is  it  f  *  I  will  shew  it  yon,'  re- 
plied Carstairs,  *  the  next  time  1  have  the  honour  to 
wait  on  your  Majesty.'  The  Principal  was  as  good  as 
his  worcf.  *  I  must  try  them,'  said  the  King ;  *  I  must 
put  in  my  thumbs  here, — now.  Principal,  turn  the 
screw.' — 'O  not  so  gently — another  turn — another — 
Stop  I  stop  !  no  more — another  turn,  I'm  afraid,  wouM 
make  mo  confess  any  thing."  P.  Greenock,  Statia:. 
Ace.  V.  583. 

This  mode  of  torture  was  practised  on  the  persecated 
Presbyterians,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  Whether 
the  mfrciful  rulers  of  that  period  borrowed  the  idea 
from  the  Spaniards,  I  cannot  say.  But  it  has  been 
generally  asserted,  that  part  of  the  cargo  of  the  /itrf/i- 
dbte  Armada,  was  a  largo  assortment  of  thumbillnf, 
which  it  was  meant  should  be  employed  as  powerful 
arguments  for  convincing  the  htrttk*, 

*'  Spence  is  again  tortured,  and  his  thuuiln  crushed 
with  thumbikins.  It  is  a  new  invention  used  among 
the  Coliers  when  transgressors ;  and  discovered  by 
General  Dalziell  and  Drunimoud,  they  having  seen 
them  used  in  Muscovy."    Fountainh.,  i.  300. 

[THU3IBLE,  THUM3IIL,  *.      A  tluuible,  S.] 

Thumbles,  8.  pL  Round-leaved  Bell- 
flowers,  S.  Campanula  rotundifolia,  Linn. 
V.  Witch-Bells. 

[So  called  from  the  likeness  of  the  flowers  to  the 
thimbles.] 

THU3IB-LICKIX0,  «.  An  ancient  mode  of 
confirming  a  bargain,  S. 

"  Another  symbol  was  anciently  used  in  proof  th.it 
a  sale  was  perfected,  which  continues  to  this  dav  in 
bargains  of  lesser  importance  amonj^  the  lower  rank  of 
people,  the  parties  lickiuj^  and  joining  of  thumbs  :  and 
decrees  are  yet  extant  in  our  records,  prior  to  the 
institution  of  the  college  of  justice,  sustaining  sales 
upon  summonses  of  Ihunib-licKing,  upon  this  medium. 
That  the  parties  had  licked  thumbs  at  finishing  the 
bamin."    Erskine's  Inst.  B.  iii.  T.  3,  s.  5. 

The  same  form  is  retained  among  the  vulgar  in  the 
Highlands  ;  an  imprecation  auainst  the  defaulter  being 
generally  added  to  the  symbol. 

— "In  a  bargain  between  two  Highlanders,  each  of 
them  wets  the  ball  of  his  thumb  with  his  month,  and 
then  joining  them  together,  it  is  esteemed  a  very  bind- 
ing a^t."    Burt*s  Lctten,  ii.  2*22. 

That  trait  of  ancient  manners  in  the  Hebrides, 
mentioned  by  Martin,  claims  a  common  origin. 

** Their  antient  leases  of  friendship,**  he  says, 
"were  ratify*d  by  drinking  a  drop  of  each  others 
blood,  which  was  commonly  drawn  out  of  the  little 
finger.  This  was  religiously  observM  as  a  sacred  boml, 
and  if  any  person  after  such  an  alliance  hap|)cn*(l  to 
violate  the  same,  he  was  from  that  time  reputed  un- 
worthy of  all  honest  men's  conversation."  Martin's 
West.  Isl.,  p.  109. 

There  is  evidently  an  allusion  to  this  mode  of  enter 
ing  into  engagements,  in  the  S.  Song. — 

There's  my  thitmb,  TU  ne'er  beguile  thee. 

Jtamsay^s  Warkis,  ii.  Stfl 

This  custom,  although  it  now  appears  ridiculous  and 
childish,  bears  indubitable  marks  of  great  antiouit};. 
We  learn  from  Tacitus,  that  it  existed  among  the  Iberi- 
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a  peodb  who  inhabiteil  the  ooantry  now  calkd 
0«or|D*.  His  langaage  aceoii  also  to  apply  to  their 
■MgMoors  the  Armenians.  "It  was  customary,**  he 
■aya. "with  these  kings,  in  concluding  a  peace,  or 
ainkini'  an  alliance,  to  join  their  right  hands,  and  bind 
iMr  iKirmftf  tocether,  and  draw  them  hard  with  a 
raanm^  knot.  Immediately  when  the  blood  bad  dif* 
faaad  itself  to  the  extremities,  it  was  let  out  by  a 
t^ght  prick,  ami  mutnally  licl'ed  by  the  contracting 
parties.  Their  covenant  was  henceforth  deem ed  sacred, 
m  beinff  ratified  by  each  other's  blood."  V.  Tacit. 
Aaa.  lib.  zii.    Anc.  Univ.  Hist.,  ix.  5IG. 

Hence  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  interpreter*, 
that  Adooibesek  might  excuse  his  cruelty,  in  cutting 
olT  the  thumbs  of  threescore  kings,  by  pretending  that 
ha  thus  panisbed  their  treachery  in  breakins  the  cove- 
■aat  that  had  been  confirmed  by  this  symbiS.  Y.  Pol. 
SyDops.  in  Jad.  i  7- 

Thw  custom  might  be  introduced  into  our  countnr  by 
the  Goths,  as  the  Iberi  appear  to  have  been  a  Scythian 
■alioB.    Abc.  Univ.  Hist.,  vi.  57,  x.  138. 

That  the  Goths  were  not  strangers  to  it,  appears  by 
the  definition  which  Ihre  gives  of  Su.-G.  7*oi>p. 
Fonnula  digito  micantium,  et  veteri  ntore  poltice  polUei 
tfpposka,  ooDsensum  indicantium.  Hence,  it  would 
■oem  Germ,  dappe  is  used  as  an  invitation  to  strike  a 
bai)gsin.  Wacnter  thinks  that  it  may  be  viewed  as  the 
imperat.  of  dupp^n,  percntere.  Ihre  also  mentions 
Wr»  t^pp-tr^  oonvenire,  oblatas  oonditiones  acccptare. 

This  ensAom  existed  even  among  the  later  Goths ;  with 
this  difierence  only,  that,  in  entering  into  their  covenant, 
they  dr«w  the  blood  from  the  pums  <^  their  hands. 
Ymr  tkeita  tidam  bundU  /(julmaelum  their  rokmlu  tier 
UoA  i  lofum,  (S.  /irr«j),  oe  tjengu  under  Jardarmeu,  &c. 
Fomatum  deinde  hoc  fedus  sanguinis  e  volis  eductione, 
•I  MHido  sub  cespitibits,  (V.  de  hoc  ritu  Amgrimi 
Jonas  Crjfmogaea,  p.  101.  scq.)  addtto  jurcjurando, 
face,  «t  oni  sniperstes  esaet,  occisi  sodaUs  mortem  vindi- 
cavei.  Uistoria  Thocstani  Wik,  S.  c.  21,  ap.  Ihre  vo. 
Ihttrrhroder,  p.  627. 

It  seems  that  some  such  custom  prevailed  among  the 
Buvundians.  For  a  noble  lord,  of  this  country,  A. 
1242,  gave  investiture  to  a  Prior  per  pollieem  dexlram. 
Hm  same  custom  was  observed  in  Dauphin^.  V.  Du 
Cbage,  vc».  ImveMitHra,  coL  1531. 

It  would  appear  that  there  had  been  a  similar  custom 
Mnong  the  innabitants  of  the  Netherlands.  I  cannot, 
at  leasts  otherwise  form  any  idea  of  the  reference  of  an 
andcnt  Tout,  phrase  mentioned  by  Kilian ;  Boeseu  het 
dunmhem,  Basiare  pollieem  alterius. 

The  custom  is  well  known  on  the  continent  of  India ; 
and,  although  there  is  no  certainty  of  its  use  among  the 
Hindoos,  a  gentleman,  long^  resident  in  that  conn- 
trr,  states  that  he  has  often  observed  the  Moors, 
wnen  concluding  a  bar^^in,  do  it  in  the  very  same 
manner  as  the  vulgar  m  Scotland,  by  licking  their 
thumbs. 

Something  of  a  similar  kind  prevailed  amonc  the 
Bnmans  According  to  Pierius,  the  hand  being 
•tretched  out,  the  thumb,  bent  downward,  was  held  by 
them  a  s^bol  ni  the  confirmation  of  peace.  He 
quotes  Qmntilian  as  his  authority.  Ait,  Qui  gestus  in 
•tatuis  padficatorum  esse  solet,  oui  inclinato  in 
hnmerum  dextrum  capite,  brachio  ao  aure  praetenso, 
manum  inJUxo  pollice  extendit.  Hieroglyphic.  Lib. 
xzxvi  Tit  Pacl/catio;  FoL  2G0.  V.  also  Flin.  HUt 
Nat.  Lib.,  zxviii.  c.  2. 

Lat.  poine-eri,  to  promise,  to  engage,  has  been  viewed 
as  comp.  of  per  and  liceor,  for  pelTiC'eri ;  as  properly 
signifying,  to  offer  and  promise  a  price  for  merchandize. 
But  it  ii  not  improbable,  that  the  r.  had  been  formed 
.  from  jm/Itx,  -irif,  the  thumb.  This  member  being  used 
among  the  Romans,  in  latter  times,  as  a  symbol  of  the 
ratification  of  peace,  it  may  be  conjectured,  that,  in  an 
•arlier  period,  they  had  some  custom  more  analogous  to 
that  of  the  Iberians,  which  gave  rise  to  the  term  used 


to  denote  a  promise  or  engagement,  although  the 
onnnal  rcaion  of  the  dcsigiuition  was  afterwards  lost. 
Wachter  throws  out  the  same  idea.  Having 
derived  Germ,  tmtayen,  to  promise,  from  zu,  copulative, 
to  say,  because  promises,  according  to 
ners,  were  made  by  pledging  the  hand  ;  he 
Forte  ctiam  Latinis  a  pressione  pollicis  dicitur 
P^Oktri.  IVolegom.  Sect.  v.  vo.  Zu,- 
The  shedding  of  blood,  in  entering  into  coveoants, 
t,  in  various  modes,  been  practised  among  many 
Lncian  gives  an  account  of  the  custom  of  the 
the  same  people  with  the  Goths,  in  this 
'*Tbe  happy  chosen  friends  enter  into  a 
oath  and  covenant,  that  they  will  live  with, 
if  occasicm  calls  for,  die  for  each  other  :  and  tlius 
it  is  performed  ;  each  cuts  his  JtiKjer,  and  drops  the 
blood  into  a  bowl ;  they  then  dip  the  points  of  their 
•words  in  the  blood,  and  both  drink  together  of  it, 
after  which  nothing  can  dissolve  the  bantl ;"  Toxaris. 
V.  also  Herodot.  Melpom.,  iv.  70.  Broticr  (in  his 
Notes  ou  Tacit,  ubi  sup.)  refers  to  Herodot.  Thai.,  iii. 
St  in  proof  of  tlie  existence  of  a  simiLir  custom  among 
the  Araljs.  He  seems  disposed  to  trace  these  obaerv- 
anoes^  amon^  the  heathen,  to  the  very  ancient  tmd 
divinely  instituted  rite  of  confinning  covenants  by 
sacriiirf.  For  he  quotes  Gen.  xv.  3,  and  Kzek.  xxxiv. 
18^  ohBervin&  that  the  Scripture  exhibits  a  siniihir 
use  of  blooo,  although  one  more  connistent  with 
hnwsnity. 

rslerred  to  by  Broticr,  in  Thalia,  is  the 


**  These  are  the  ceremonies  which  the  Arabians  oh- 
they  make  alliances,  of  which  no  people  in 
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the  world  are  more  tenacious.  On  these  occasions 
some  one  connected  with  both  parties  stands  betwixt 
tbcm,  and  with  a  sharp  atone  opens  a  vein  of  the  hand, 
the  middle  finger,  of  those  who  are  about  to  con- 
t.  He  then  takes  a  piece  of  the  vest  of  each  per- 
and  dips  it  in  their  blood,  with  wliicli  he  stains 
si  stones  purposely  placed  in  the  midst  of  the 

ihly,  invoking  durii^  the  process  Bacchus  and 

Urania.  When  this  is  mushed,  he  who  solicits  tho 
eompact  to  be  made,  pledges  his  friends  for  tho  sincer- 
itT  of  the  engagements  to  the  straucer  or  citizen,  or 
wnoover  it  may  happen  to  be ;  and  allof  them  conceive 
an  indisnensablo  necessity  of  performing  what  they 
promise.      Thalia,  c.  8. 

It  dees  not  appear  certain  whether  Herodotus  speaks 
of  the  Lydians,  or  of  tho  Modes,  in  the  following  pas- 


**  The  ecvemony  of  confirming  alh'ances  is  the  same  in 
this  nation  as  in  Greece,  with  this  addition,  that  both 
parties  wound  themselves  in  the  arm,  and  mutually 
&ek  the  blood."    CUo,  c.  74. 

This  custom  has  reached  even  as  far  as  the  kingdom 
of  Staas.  **U  the  Siamese  wish  to  vow  an  eternal 
friendshnx  they  make  an  incision  in  some  jmrt  of  the 
body,  till  the  Uood  appears,  which  they  aftcn^'ards 
.  redptoeally  drink.  In  this  mamier  the  ancient  Scy* 
thians  and  Babylonians  ratified  alliances  ;  and  almost 
all  the  modcni  nations  of  the  East  ob8cr\'e  the  same 
custosB."  Civil  and  Natural  History  of  Siam.  V. 
BekM's  Herodotus,  i.  79,  N. 

Thumb-stil»  THU3I-STEIL,  «.     ^  A  covcriug 
for  the  thumby  as,  the  finger  of  a  glove ; 
Boxb^  GI.  Sibb.;  T/ioum-stuley  id.  Lanarks. 

In  E.  Mvm&ffa/  denotes  '*  a  sheath  of  leather  to  put 
on  the  thnmbu"  The  change  of  the  vowel,  in  different 
ooonties^  creates  a  difficulty  as  to  the  etymon.  But  it 
is  most  probably  from  A.-S.  Mad,  Su.-G.  ataefle,  locus. 
Tout,  sfcf/f,  locus  tutus;  q.  a  place  or  station  for  a 
thumb  or  finger.  Sieel  is  tho  pron.  of  Angus  as  well  as 
of  the  South  of  S. 
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THUMMERT,  9.  A  tenn  to  denote  a  {lerson 
of  a  singular  and  awkward  appenrance, 
Ayrs. 

— "  There  never  wee  surely  %  droller  like  thummeri 
o*  ft  creature  eeen  enterinff  a  bicgit  land.*'  Sir  A. 
WyUe,  i.  74. 

A  provincial  corruption  of  S.  Fowmatit^  a  polecat. 

[THUMP,  «.    A  large  piece  or  portion.] 

Thumper,  «.      1.  A  large  individual  of  any 

species ;  as  a  thumper  of  a  trout,  S. 
The  term  teems  to  receive  this  application  from  the 
foroibleness  of  motion  manifested. 

2.  Any  thing  large,  S.  Of  a  gross  and 
obvious  falsehood  it  is  often  said,  '^That  is 
a  thumper  !  ^ 

Thumpin*,  adj.      1.   Large,   in    a   general 

sense,  S. 

'*One  wished  them  thumpin  luck  and  fat  weans." 
Edin.  Month.  Mag.,  June  1817,  p.  241. 

Now  thumpau  lock,  an*  skill  befa'  ye, 
My  bard,  see  I*&e  mak  free  to  ca'  ye. 

Ficken*s  Poenu,  1788,  p.  9& 

2.  Large,  as  including  the  idea  of  stoutness, 
S. 

"  Thumping,  creat,  huge.  A  (humping  6oy,  a  lai^ 
child,  Exm.  and  different  counties  ; "  Grose.  It  is 
used  in  the  same  manner  in  S.  Mr.  Brockett  gives  the 
word  as  bearing  this  sense,  A.  Bor. 

THUNDERBOIiT,  *.  1 .  The  name  given  by 
the  vulgar  to  a  stone  hatchet,  apparently 
used  before  the  introduction  of  iron,  such 
as  is  otherwise  called  a  stone  celt^  S.|  Orkn., 
Shctl.  This  instrument  is  often  made  of  a 
species  of  serpent  stone. 

**  Trian^lar  polished  stones  of  green  porphyry,  of 
diherent  sizes,  nave  been  found  repeatealy  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  I  have  seen  them  itom  ten  to 
xourteen  inches  long,  and  from  four  to  seven  inches 
lMt)ad:  Xhc  people  call  them  thunderbolts,— They  tin 

Klished,  and  taper  to  a  point.*'     Edmonston's  Zetl. 
.,  i.  120-1. 

"  On  a  shelf  were  disposed,  in  great  order,  several  of 
those  curious  stone  axes,  formed  o?  green  granite,  which 
are  often  found  in  these  islands,  where  they  are  called 
ihwulerbolU  by  the  common  people,  who  usually  pre- 
serve them  as  a  charm  of  security  against  the  effects  of 
Ughtning.**    The  Pirate,  iii.  4. 

[2.  The  belemnite,  a  dart-sha|>ed  fossil,  which 
formed  the  internal  shell  of  a  kind  of  Sepia^ 
or  cuttle-fish,  that  abounded  in  the  secon- 
dary formations. 

"  I  was  told — where  curiously 'shapcd  stones,  some- 
what like  the  heads  of  boarding  pikes,  were  occasionally 
found  ;  and  that,  in  his  fatucr's  days,  the  country 
people  called  them  thunffcrffofts.** 

Hugh  JUUlcr'n  Old  Bed  Sandstone.] 

THUNNER,  8.  The  vulvar  pronunciation 
of  thunder^  S.     Thunner^  id.     A.  Bor. 

[Thunner  an*  Lichtenin.  Lung-wort; 
Pulmonaria  officinalis,  Linn.,  Banffs.] 


Thunner-Speal,  *.  "A  thin  board  with 
a  string  in  the  end ;  when  whirled  round  in 
the  air,  it  causes  a  thundering  sound;** 
Gall.  Enc. 

Thunnerin,  adj.  An  epithet  applied  to 
drought.  A  thunnerin  drouthj  a  strong 
drought,  S.  B.,  apparently  expressing  that 
which  is  viewed  as  the  effect  of  fire  in  tho 
air,  or  lightning. 

THUORT,  Thuortour.    V.  Thortour. 

THURCIL  fa  misreading  of  TThurth  in 
Edin.  MS.  which  is  evidently  an  error  for 
Thurtf  need,  q.  v.] 

Bot  his  hart,  that  wes  stout  and  hey, 
CouMillyt  hym  allane  to  bid, 
And  kepe  thaim  at  the  furd  syd  ; 
And  defend  weill  the  wpcummyng ; 
Sen  be  wen  wamyat  oflT  amiyng. 
That  he  thar  arowys  thurch  nocbt  dreiJ. 

Barbour,  xL  121, 1I& 

[Regarding  the  various  readings,  ftc,  T.  Prof. 
Skeat^  Edit.,  p.  133.] 

THURST,  pret.  [Might,  could :  but  prob.  a 
mistake  for  Thurft^  need.] 

For  scho  wes  sjme  the  hest  lady. 
And  the  fayrest,  that  men  thnrst  se. 

Barbour,  zz.  107,  H9L 

This  seems  to  signify  could,  as  allied  to  Su.-O. 
troeM-a,  valere,  posse. 

Ban  troeste  ey  mera  ther  foenraer/wa, 

Chron.  Rhythm.,  ap.  Ibre. 

i.e.,  there  he  could  accomplish  no  other  thing.    The  9. 
primarily  signifies  to  dare. 

THURST,  Thurt,  r.  impers.  Needed ;  as, 
**  Ye  thurstn^^  Ye  needed  not^  Dumfr. 

This  is  a  pret.  formed  from  Tharf,  or  perhaps  that 
of  A.-S.  thcar/'ian,  to  need.  V.  Tharf.  In  the  same 
sense  might  the  term  be  rendered  as  used  hy  Barbour. 
V.  under  last  word. 

[TnuRTii.  An  errat.  for  Tliurt  in  Edin.  MS. 
of  Barbour,  which  Dr.  Jainieson  printed 
Thurchf  q.  v.] 

TIIUS-GATE,  Thus-Gatis,  adv.  In  this 
manner. 

The  jufltyng  thus-gate  endyt  is. 

And  atbyr  part  went  hame  wyth  pris. 

Wgntown,  viiL,  S6l  I. 
V.  Gat. 

TIIWANKIX',  part.  adj.  A  term  applied  to 
clouds  wliich  mix  together  in  thick  and 
gloomy  succession,  Ayrs. 

Isl.  thwing-a,  Alem.  thiclng-an^  Su.-G.  twing^a,  co- 
gere ;  Isl.  ihwlngan,  Dan.  tioang,  coaction,  coercion, 
pressing.  Thtctinl'in*  assumes  a  frequentative  form. 
Thus  ihwatd'in-cluds  are,  "  clouds  continuing  to  press 
on  each  other.'* 

TUWARTER-ILL.    V.  Thorter-ill. 
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THWAYNG,  #.    A  thong,  S.  wluing. 

A  rone  skyne  ink  be  tbare^>f  syne  - 
And  schayie  a  (kwojfng  all  at  uyaere. 

WyiUown^  Yia  82.  61. 

A.-S.  thtcanff,  laL  ikwemg,  id. 

To  THWRICKEN,  y.  n.  To  choke  from 
the  inilueace  of  thick  smouldering  smokej 
Teviotd. 

••  Whirkened,  choaked,  strangled;  North."  Grose. 
Raj  givee  the  aame  eense. 

The  root  ■eeins  to  be  laL  ^tierl',  Jugulum,  the  throat, 
whence  kifrk'Sa^  aaffocare. 

[THWS,  adv.    Thus,  Barbour,  ii.  508.] 

[THYN,  adv.    Thinly,  ibid.,  iv.  685.] 

[THYNE,  adv.  Thence,  Lyndi^ay,  Exper. 
and  Court.,  1.  1770.] 

[ToTHYNK,t7.a.  To  purpose, Barbour,!.  33.] 

[To  THYRL,  V.  a.  To  pierce.  V.  Thirl, 
Thrill.] 

[THYRLDOME,  #.  Thraldom,  Barbour,  i. 
236.    V.  under  Thirl.] 

To  TIAWE,  i;.  n.  Expl.  •*  to  amble  f  Gl. 
Tarr. 

When  the  cattle  tiawe^  an*  bUnter 

To  the  loch  for  drink  at  noon  ; 
l^ttie  keen,  a  neebor's  ooUie, 
Throogh  a  mosa  cam  rinoin  hame,  &c 

Tarrtu^s  Foant,  p.  68. 
V.  Tew,  pret. 

TIBBE,  Tibbie,  corruptions  of  the  name 
Isabel,  S. 

Tibbie  Fowler  o'  the  f^en.— OU  Song, 

**  Tibbe,  the  familiar  name  of  Isabel ;  and  so  in  O. 
English  :**  GL  Lynda. 

TIBBET,  s.  One  length  of  hair,  in  a  fishing- 
line,  twisted,  a  link,  Fife ;  synon.  Snood. 
V.  Tippet. 

TIBRIC,  Tibrick,  $.  A  name  given  to  the 
young  of  the  Coal-fish,  Orkn. 

"These  boats  sometimes  go  to  sea,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fishing  ood,  oooths,  and  tibrica^  which  are 
the  small  or  young  oooths.— The  time  of  fishing  the 
joung  oooths  or  tibrick*  begins  about  the  middle  of 
Aueust"    P.  Westray,  SUtist.  Ace.  xvi.  261. 

Were  it  not  that  tnere  are  no  Gael,  words  found  in 
Orkn.,  this  might  seem  a  corr.  of  Dowbreck^  q.  ▼.,  a 
name  given  to  the  sparling  or  smelt. 

TICHEL,  TiCHiL,  (gutt.),  8.  1.  A  number, 
Ettr.  For. 

"There  was  a  iiehei  o'  wallydraede  tup  hof^gs  rin- 
ning  after  her,  an  plaguing  her,  till  1  was  just  grieved 
for  the  poor  beast.^'    Penis  of  Man,  i.  246. 

It  is  always  used  as  a  term  of  contempt,  applied  to 
a  low  trooD  of  followers. 

*'  I  would  be  right  wae  to  see  my  queen  turned  into 
A— doe,  or  a  hare,  or  a  she-fox,  and  a  tichel  o'  tikes  set 
after  her  to  tear  her  >'  to  tareleathers.'*  Ibid.  iii.  407. 

Perhaps  q.  a  line  or  series  ;  Isl.  tigili,  funiculus.  As, 
however,  it  respects  followers,  it  may  be  allied  to  Gael. 
taoghal^  a  frequenting,  or  ttagkaiach^  a  family. 


2.  It  appears  to  be  the  same  word  which  is 
used  to  denote  any  article  kept  secretly, 
Upp.  Clydes. 

In  the  second  sense,  it  would  seem  more  nearly  alli- 
ed to  Su.-G.  tia-a,  Isl.  theg-ia,  tacere,  silere,  ihoegiei, 
tacitumus.  We  could  not  trace  this  to  a  Colt,  origin, 
without  supposing  a  considerable  change.  C.B.  dirgel 
signifies  secret,  a  secret  place  ;  Ir.  Gael,  eoighill,  id. 

TICHER,  *.  A  small  fiery  pimple,  Gall. 
Enc.    V.  Ticker. 

To  TICHER  (gutt.),  V.  n.  To  laugh  clan- 
destinely, Ayrs. 

It  misht  be  supposed  that  this  were  allied  to  Su.-0. 
tig-a,  silere,  as  the  person  wishes  to  avoid  making  any 
noise  with  his  mouth ;  or  C.  B.  tech-u,  to  lurk,  to  lie 
hidden,  tediwr,  a  scnlker. 

[To  TICHER,   V.  n.      To   ooze    out.      V. 

TlGUBR.] 

To  TICHLE  (gutt.),  v.n.  1.  To  join  hands; 
a  term*  used  in  various  games  of  children,  in 
which  every  one  takes  hold  of  the  hand  of 
his  neighbouri  when  their  object  is,  either 
to  form  a  circle,  or  to  extend  like  a  chain, 
Fife. 

2.  It  is  applied  to  any  thing  that  is  attached 
to  another,  whether  from  design  or  by 
accident,  ibid. 

IsL  tigUl,  funiculus. 

To  TIGHT,  V.  a.  To  make  close,  S. ;  [also, 
to  stretch,  to  tighten,  Clydes.] 

"The  said  barrells  to  be  well  tichted  and  double 
girthed  before  the  transporting  thairof  to  forrane 
nations.*'    Acts  Cha.  II.,  Ed.  1814,  VII.  230. 

Belg.  dichi,  Su.-G.  taet,  tight. 

[To  TiCHT  UP,  V.  a.  To  put  in  order ;  syn. 
to  red  upf  Clydes.,  Banffs.] 

Tight,  pret.    Tied.    V.  Tight. 

[Tight,  adj.  Well-formed,  neat,  ibid.  V. 
Tight.] 

TICK,  s.  Upon  tickf  in  a  state  of  activity, 
Aberd. 

Whether  this  phrase  be  a  corrupt  deviation  from  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  £.,  or  connected  with  Tick, 
as  denoting  the  chicking  of  a  watch,  or  any  similar 
motion ;  or  borrowed  from  Fr.  au  tiquei,  in  a  state  of 
extremity,  in  which  one  often  strains  every  nerve ; — I 
cannot  presume  to  determine. 

[TICK,  8.  A  game,  allied  to  bun*y,  Aberd. 
E.  tag."] 

TICK,  Ticker,  e.  1.  A  dot  of  any  kind. 
The  tick  above  an  /,  the  dot  above  the  letter 
/,  S. 

Teut.  tick,  punctns. 

2.  A  very  small  spot  on  the  skin,  S.  B. 

Hence  perhaps  freckles  are  called  /ernie-tickles,  q. 
tickers,  as  resembling  the  dots  on  the  herb  called  a 
/em.    V,  Teichkr. 
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To  TICK,  V.  «.    To  click,  as  a  watch,  S. 

Belg.  iikk^en^  ah  ten  uurwerh,  id. 

An'  when  she  hminl  the  Dead-watdi  tick. 

She  raving  wild  did  say, 
'*  I  am  thy  murderer,  my  chOd, 

I  lee  thee,  come  away. " 

Train'M  FodUal  Revenet,  p.  94. 

Tick,  «.    Beat,  as  of  a  watch ;  thus,  "  Foo 
.  (liow]  mony  ticks  does  a  watch  gie  in  a 
minute  f     S.  B.  Belg.  ge-tik^  clicking. 

Ticking,  a.    Clicking.    "  Ticking,  the  noise 
of  a  watch ;"  S.,  Gall.  Enc. 

•  TICKET,  8.    A  pat,  a  slight  stroke  with  the 
hand,  or  with  any  instrument,  S. 


Belff.  tik,  a  pat,  a  touch ;  tUtk-fm^  to  pat,  to  touch 
ightly  ;  Moea-G.  tek-an,  to  touch. 
Thia  term  ia  frequently  naed  to  denote  a  amart 


aUghtly  ;  Moea-G.  tek-OH,  to  touch. 

Thia  term  ia 
atroke.    Hence, 

To  Get  one^s  Tickets.  ^1.  To  he  subjected 
to  a  scolding  match,  Fife. 

2.  To  get  a  drubbing,  ibid. 

♦  To  TICKLE,  V.  a.     To  puzzle,  to  gravel, 

Aberd. 

No  other  etymon  appeara  in  the  E.  Dictionary  than 
Lat.  tUill-are.  Aa  all  the  other  northern  dialecta,  aa 
well  aa  the  A.-S.  exhibit  the  word  in  the  aame  form 
with  S.  Kittle,  it  aeema  more  natural  to  view  the  E.  v, 
aa  a  tranaposition.  Skinner  haa  remarked  that  KUtU 
ia  retainea  in  Lincolna.    V.  Krtlb,  v. 

*  Tickler,  «.    Anything  puzzling,  ibid. 

TiCKLY,  adj.     Puzzling,  difficult,  ibid. 

TICKLES,  8.pL  Spectacles;  Banffs.;  ap- 
parently a  mere  abbreviation. 

TICKLE-TAILS, «.    V.  Needle-e'e. 

[TICKSIE,  8.  A  quarrel,  a  dispute,  Shetl. 
V.  Tick.] 

[TICK-TACK-TO,  8.  A  game  played  by 
children  on  a  slate,  with  a  piece  of  slate- 
pencil,  S.] 

TID,  8.    1.  Proper  time,  season,  S. 

2.  The  condition  which  any  soil  is  in  for  the 
purpose  of  agriculture;  as,  "The  grund's 
no  in  tid,**  Loth. 

3.  Metaph.  as  denoting  humour,  whether  in  a 

good  or  in  a  bad  sense,  S.    Thus  it  is  used, 

Vrnjust  in  the  tidj  &c. 

"  Tid,  inclination ;  the  inspiration  [of  genina,  I  aup- 
poae],  of  small  duration ;"  Gall.  EncycL 

What  pleasure  matrimony  hrings 
To  counterbalanco  a'  its  stinga. 
To  par  for  a'  their  plaids  and  gowns, — 
To  nide  their  fauts  and  keep  their  tid. 
And,  whan  they're  ill,  to  ca'  them  gnde. 

JL  Qallawaft  Poems,  p.  U. 

— True  it  is  that  they  may  meU  you, — 
Or  tak  thetidKH*  outridit  fell  you. 

Tajfhr'M  S.  PoemSt  p.  170L 


It  ia  alao  applied  to  brute  animala. 

Tak  tent  case  Cnimniy  tak  her  wonted  tid. 
And  ca'  the  laiglen's  treasure  on  the  ground. 

Fergusmm^M'Poemt,  iL  6S. 

A.-S.  Su.-0.  tid,  time,  acaaon.    V.  Tytb,  atlv. 

TiD,  Tyd,  V.  impers;  Happened.  Cliauc.  id. 
E.  betid. 

Peranentnre  of  Priamus  wald  ^e  spero 
How  tilt  the  chance,  his  fate  gif  ye  list  here. 

Doug,  VirffU,  60,  o. 

For  ony  trety  may  «i^,  I  tell  the  the  teynd. 
I  will  noght  turn  myn  entent,  for  all  thw  warld  brenL, 
^  OawoH  and  GoL,  iv.  7. 

A.-S.  tid-an,  Su.-G.  tida,  contingere. 

Theae  verbs  are  undoubtedly  formed  from  ttd,  tem- 
pua,  aa  primarily  denoting  the  time  when  any  thing 
takes  place. 

To  TiD,  V.  a.  To  time,  to  choose  the  proper 
season.  The  aitaeed  haa  been  tceill  tiddit; 
The  proper  season  for  sowing  oats  has  been 
taken,  S.     V.  the  8. 

To  Tak  the  Tid.  To  be  seized  with  a  per- 
verse or  unfiovemable  humour,  S.  B. 

TiD-AND-QuiD.  A  term  used  by  old  farmers 
to  denote  a  farm  in  a  state  of  thriving  rota- 
tion, Fife ;  as,  *'  He  has  tid-and-^idj  and 
f  u'  bien.** 

It  would  appear  that  this  phraseology  ia  very  ancient. 

Su.-G.  tid  denotes,  not  only  time,  season,  but  is  also 
applied  to  the  increase  of  the  field  ;  Stcaar  tid,  difficibs 
annona  ;  Ihre.  Quid  may  refer  to  the  incrcaae  of  the 
atall,  or  to  the  thriving  of  cattle  on  a  farm ;  fponi  Isl. 
kvid-r,  quid-r,  venter,  also  uterus;  Su.-G.  qued,  A.-S. 
cmth,  id.  Thus  one  might  be  said  to  "have  tid-and- 
quid,"  who  was  in  a  thriving  way  both  as  to  grain  and 
cattle. 

TiDDiE,  adj.  1.  Cross  in  temper.  Loth., 
Tweedd. 

2.  Applied  to  land,  which  is  of  such  a  quality 
that  it  b  difficult  to  catch  the  proper  season 
for  ploughing,  ibid. 

[riDDER.    The  other,  Shetl.] 

[TIDIE,  adj.  Neat,  clean,  well-dressed.  V. 
Tydy.] 

Tidily,  adv.    Neatly,  trimly,  S. 

Tidiness,  e.  Neatness,  especially  in  the 
mode  of  dressing,  S. 

TIE,  8.    A  trick,  a  deception,  Fife. 

Probably  allieil  tolal.  teg-ia,  teig-ia,  lactare,  allicere; 
■ynon.  Dan.  lokk-e,  to  entice,  to  decoy,  to  draw  in.  V. 
Haldoraon  and  Wolff.  Vcrclius  gives  the  same  word 
in  tihuB  form  of  tey^a. 

To  Tie  on^e  hair  without  a  Whang.  To 
deceive  one ;  a  cant  phrase,  Fife. 

(To  TIEL,  V.  n.    To  sail  fast,  Shetl.] 

TIEND-FREE,  adj.  Exempted  from  the 
payment  of  tithes,  S. 
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[To  TIEPER,  V.  a.  and  n.  To  toper  to  a 
point,  Shetl.] 

[TiEPERT,  TiEPERiT,  adj.    Tapered,  ibid] 

To  TIFF,  TnrF,  r.  a.  To  reject  anything 
from  the  lips,  Aberd. ;  perhaps  originally 
the  same  with  E.  7t/f,  v^  a  low  word  signi- 
fying, '^  to  be  in  a  pet/' 

The  teiiM  given  might  suffgest  Sa.-0.  ioefw-a,  ImL 
Uf'^%  retardare,  impedire.     Kt  eee  7*i^,  t.  3^  below. 

TIFT,  «•  1.  Condition,  plight,  humour,  S.  <«/, 
synon.  In  tift^  in  proper  capacity  for  doing 
any  thing. 

"  The  eoldien  owned  that  the  country  men  behaved 
themselves  with  the  utmost  bravery,  and  very  few  of 
them  who  engaged,  escaped,  being  overpowered  bv 
numbers,  and  the  King's  horse  being  in  good  lift, 
Wodrow's  Hist,  ii.  140. 

To  ting  or  dance,  Fm  now  in  proper  t^ : 
My  bin,  0  Bess,  has  got  an  nnco  lift 

Skirr^^PoemM^  pi  84. 

*' A  poet's  muse  is  in  tifl  when  she  sings  weU ;  com 
alM  is  m  fi/l  when  it  is  dry,  viz.,  inli/2  to  £e<Ml."   QalL 


*'  7S/r,  to  be  in  good  order ;"  OL  Westmorel. 
IsL  Uf-a,  tHf-a^  praeceps  ire ;  G.  Andr.,  p.  237,  23S. 
.   Hence  it  might  be  used  to  denote  eagerness  to  engage 
in  any  business. 

S.  [Time,  period];  used  as  expressive  of 
tediousness ;  at  least  of  considerable  dura- 
tion.    A  lang  Hft^  a  long  discourse,  S. 

IsL  <c^iff,  Sn.-0.  torfw-Ki,  to  delay,  morari,  moram 
iMere.    Hence  U^,  mora ;  lang  tof^  a  long  delay. 

3.  The  act  of  quarrelling,  Loth,  tiff^  E. 

4.  It  sometimes  signifies  the  act  of  struggling 
^  in  a  wanton  or  dallying  way.  Loth,  synon. 

with  tousling. 

5.  Used  to  denote  the  action  of  the  wind. 

Four  and  twenty  siller  bells 

Were  a'  tjred  tUl  his  mane, 
And  at  ae  i\ft  of  the  norland  wind. 

They  tinkled  ane  by  ane. 

RUkmC*  a.  Shng$,  VL  19a 

The  phrase,  a  lift  qf  wiiid,  is  properly  used  only  in 
relation  to  wind  when  it  stirs,  or  uf  ts  up  in  the  air, 
dust,  straw,  Ac. 

To  TiFT,  V.  a.     1.  To  put  in  order,  S.  B. 

The  fidler  i^/ied  ilka  string. 

Iforuon's  Poems^  p.  25. 

[2.  To  beat,  like  a  pulse,  Shetl. ;  it/tin^  beating 
like  the  pulse,  ibid. 

8.  To  hinder,  delay,  struggle  against,  Clydes. 

4.  To  scold,  to  rate,  ibid.] 

TiFTER,  8.  [1.  A  time  of  stormy  weather  ; 
also,  exposure  to  it,  BanfiTs. 

2.  A  fit  of  bad  temper,  a  quarrel,  ibid.] 

8.  A  Quandary ;  as,  *^  He's  in  an  unco  ti/ter 
the  oay,'*  Iloxb. 


Formed  perhaps  from  T\ft,  sense  5,  as  denoting  the 
action  of  the  wind. 

•  TlFTT,  adu  [1.  Moody,  changeable,  given 
to  fits  of  ill-temper,  Clydes.] 

2.  Quarrelsome,  [ill-natured,  S]. 

Then  ap  spake  ane,  a  maid  forlorn, 

Wi'  sonnle  tongue  and  ii/ty; 
It  kythed  oy  her  runkl'd  horn. 

Her  years  had  number*d  Rflj. 

A.  SeotfM  Poems,  p.  10. 

A.  Bor.  ^'iiftg,  Ul-natnred,  petulant ;"  OL  Brockett. 

To  TIFT,  r.  a.    To  quaff. 

Well  fed  were  they  ;  nor  wanted  to  propine 
Among  their  friends ;  but  ti/ted  canty  wine. 

ffamOion't  iVaUaee,  p.  89. 

Apparently  allied  to  £.  tif,  drink,  or  a  draught. 

To  TIG,  V.  n.  1.  To  touch  lightly,  to  dally. 
Young  people  are  said  to  be  tigging^  when 
sporting  with  gentle  touches,  or  patting 
each  other.  It  properly  applies  to  those  of 
different  sexes,  b. 

Farewell  with  chestetie. 

Free  wenchis  fall  a  chucking, 
Tbair  follow  things  thre, 
To  gar  them  gae  a  gnckinjj^ ; 
Imbracing,  tigging,  plucking. 

S^,  Everffrten,  I  126, 126u 
V.  Tak. 

2.  To  give  a  stroke  to  another,  and  then  run 
away;  a  term  used  in  a  game  of  children. 
He,  who  has  received  the  stroke,  is  said  to 
be  tiggit  till  he  gives  it  to  another,  S. 

[3.  To  work  in  a  careless  or  trifling  manner; 
as,  **  Ye're  jist  ttggin  at  it,"  Clydes.] 

[4.  To  take  a  sudden  whim ;  to  go  off  in  a 
petl;  applied  to  cattle,  when,  in  consequence 
of  being  stung  by  the  gad-fly,  they  run 
off  hither  ana  thither,  S. ;  [synon.,  to  tak 
the  bizz.l 

5.  [To  tig  to",]  to  trifle  with,  to  treat  in  a 
scornful  and  contemptuous  manner ;  [also, 
to  make  love  to,  to  have  intercourse  with 
either  friendly  or  criminal,  Clydes.,  Banffs.] 

— **  Complain,  and  tell  him  how  the  world  handleth 
ns,  and  how  our  King's  business  goeth,  that  he  may 
get  up,  and  lend  them  a  blow,  who  are  tigging  and 
Christ  and  his  spouse."     Buthenoid's 


playing  with  Chris 
Lett.,  P.  iiL  ep.  35. 


— ^Weel  kend  he,  it  was  nae  joke 
To  tig  wi'  fiends  that  Tomit  smoke. 

BeaUi^s  John  o*  Amha\  p.  41. 

This  may  either  be  allied  to  Moes.-G.  tek-an,  to 
touch,  Bclg.  tikk-en,  to  pat ;  or  Isl.  tev-a,  tfg-ia,  teig- 
•0,  lactare,  allicere,  as  denoting  the  allnremcnts  em- 
ployed in  thia  way.  Teyging,  allectio,  illeccbra.  V. 
Tttb,  «. 

To  TiOMATEEZE,  V.  a.  To  pull  One  about, 
Upp.  Clydes. ;  apparently  from  S.  TiV/,  and 
E.  Tease^  connected  by  the  conjunctive 
particle  ma. 
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To  Tio-Tao,  v.  n.     1.  To  trifle,  to  be  busy 
while  doing  nothing  of  importance. 

'*The  King  cftme  on  Sunclav  last  to  Basing-house, 
with  purpose  to  break  up  Waller's  ouarters,  and  then 
to  enter  Kent ;  but,  as  we  hear,  Waller  is  recruited 
from  Kent,  with  horse  and  foot,  and  minds  to  stand  to 
it.  They  may  tig  tag  on  this  way  this  tweWe-month." 
BaiUie's  Lett.,  I  404. 

2.  To  be  tedious  in.  making  a   bargain,    to 

haggle,  Fife. ;  iiggle-taggU  is  also  used. 

Probably  from  K  ticUadt,  a  game  at  tables;  q. 
movin;;  backwards  and  forwards  to  little  purpose. 

[To  Tio-TiR,  r.  n.  To  make  sport  by  teasing, 
Clydes.] 

To  Tig-tow,  r.  «.  1.  **  To  touch  and  go,  to 
be  off  and  on,"  S.,  Gall.  Enc. 

2.  '*  To  Tig-tow  wt  a  Lass^  to  seem  inclined 
to  marry  her,  yet  to  hang  off,"  S.,  ibid. 

Formed  perhaps  from  ^/j^andSu.^G.  toefw^a,  morari; 
as  denoting  procrastination  in  the  way  of  dallying. 

Tig,  Teyo,  b.  1.  A  twitch,  a  tap,  a  slight 
stroke,  S. 

"It's  baimly  to  mak  sic  a  wark  for  a  bit  tig  on  the 
haffet."    Sir  A.  WyUe,  i.  36. 

"Andrew  was  compeUcd  to  submit,  only  muttering 
between  his  teeth,  '  Ower  niony  maisters — ower  mony 
maisters,  as  the  paddock  said  to  the  harrow,  when 
every  tooth  gae  her  a  tig,*''    Rob  Roy,  ii.  308. 

** '  Many  masters  I'  quoth  the  paddock  to  the  harrow, 
when  every  tin  [tooth]  gave  her  a  tig"*  S.  Prov. 
"Spoken  by  those  whom  persons,  inferior  to  their 
Diasters,  presume  to  reprove,  command,  or  correct." 
Kelly,  p.  243.     "  ♦  A  Uttle  blow,"  K 

2.  Sometimes  used  to  denote  a  touch  of  a 
rougher  description,  amounting  to  a  stroke, 
80  as  to  cause  a  wound,  S. 

3.  A  game  among  children,  in  which  one 
strikes  another  and  runs  off.  He  who  is 
touched  becomes  pursuer  in  his  turn,  till  he 
can  tig  or  touch  another,  on  whom  his  office 
devolves,  Fife,  Loth.,  Ettr.  For. 

A.  Bor.  "  Tigt — a  play  among  children  on  separating 
for  the  night,  in  which  every  one  endeavours  to  get  the 
last  touch ;  called  also.  Last  bat"    Gl.  Brock. 

O.  E.  *'Tek,  or  lytill  touch,  tactus,"  (Prompt  Parv.) 
has  had  a  common  origin. 

4.  The  stroke  itself.  He  who,  in  the  game, 
communicates  the  stroke,  says  to  the  per- 
son to  whom  he  has  given  it.  Ye  bear  my 
tig,  Fife. 

5.  The  person  who  receives  it.  Loth. 

This  game  in  S.  is  the  same  with  Touchlast  in  E. 
^  Among  the  players,  the  lot,  by  means  of  the  repeti- 
tion of  a  rhyme,  falls  on  the  person  who  is  touched 
with  the  finger  of  the  repeater  at  the  last  word  of  the 
rhyme.  The  individual  thus  touched  is  called  7*1.7. 
He  runs  about,  endeavouring  to  touch  another.  The 
moment  this  person  is  touched,  he  or  she  becomes  Tig, 
and  communicates  it  to  a  third,  and  so  on.  The  trans- 
-  muting  touch  is  often  given  so  quietly,  that  it  is 


immediately  transferred  to  another,  who,  not  knowing 
that  Tig  is  near  him,  is  unconscious  of  his  risk. 

6.  A  pet,  a  fit  of  sullen  humour.  To  tak  the 
tigy  to  be  pettish,  S.  dorte,  synon. 

What  tig  then  takes  the  fates  that  thev  can  thole 
Thrawart  to  fix  me  i'  this  dreary  hole  f 

Fergus8tttt*»  Poem*,  ii.  78. 

TiOOY,  adj.  Petty,  prone  to  pettishness,  S. 
Dorty  more  properly  expresses  that  ill  hum- 
our which  is  manifestea  by  giving  a  saucy 
answer. 

Tig  me  if  you  can.     The  name  of  a  game 

of  childi-en,  S.  A. ;  the  same  with  Tig. 

"  It  would  pterhaps  be  equally  vain  to  expect  that 
ladies  should  give  up  the  luxurious  waltz, — to  join  in 
tlie  merry  ring  at  llirough  the  needle-ee, — or  Tig  me  if 
you  can.      BUckw.  Mag.  Aug.  1821,  p.  38. 

[Tio-Tao,  adv.    In  suspense,  Shetl.] 

Tio-TAOOIN,  8.  The  act  of  hagglin  ;  as.  We 
had  an  awfn*  tig-taggin  about  itj  be/ore  we 
eoud  tnak  our  bargain^  Fife. 

Tig-Tow,  «.  1.  The  name  given  to  the 
game  of   Tig,  in  Aug. 

2.  To  play  at  tig-tow,  to  pat  backwards  and 
forwarcfs,  to  dally,  S.  It  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  V. 

[To  TIG,  Tioo,  V.  a.  To  beg,  to  importune, 
Shetl.     V.  Thio.] 

[TioOAR,  *.  A  beggar,  mendicant,  ibid.  V. 
Thiooar.] 

TIGER-TARRAN,  *.  A  waspish  child,  Te- 
viotd.     V.  TiRRAN. 

To  TIGHER,  V.  n.  To  laugh  in  a  suppressed 
way,  to  titter,  Ayrs. ;  synon.  Kigher. 

To  TIGHEK,  r.  n.  To  ooze  out ;  applied  to 
blood  and  other  liquids;  Berw.  V. 
Teicher. 

TIGHT,  Tight,  part.  pa.  and  pret.    1 .  Tied. 

The  tasses  were  of  topas,  that  were  thereto  tight. 

•    Sir  Oawan  and  Sir  Oal,,  iL  9L 

2.  Prepared,  girt  for  action. 

Nott  will  I  rekkin  the  renkis  of  the  round  tabill. 
That  has  traistly  thame  tight  to  goveme  that  gait 

Cfawau  antl  Ool,,  iiL  8. 

For  tUM,  id.    V.  Tische. 

Qu.  bound  up,  from  A.-S.  tyg-an,  to  bind.  And 
here  perhaps  we  see  the  true  origin  of  £.  tight,  as  sig> 
nifying  neat,  generally  traced  to  Teut.  dicht,  solidus. 
It  seems  merely,  c^.  tied  close,  well  knit.  The  term, 
however,  as  used  m  sense  2,  may  be  immediately  allied 
to  Isl.  ty-ia,  armo,  instruo ;  tg,  arma,  utensilia ;  tyad-r^ 
armatus. 

[To  TIGMATEEZE,  v.  a.  V.  under  Tio,  t;.] 

TIKE,  Tyke,  Tyk,  *.  1.  A  dog,  a  cur; 
properly,  one  of  a  larger  and  common  breed. 


k 
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as  a  mastiff,  a  shepherd's    dog,^  &c^  S. 
A.Bor. 

^nocki  Im  dow  not  to  leid  a  ijflL 

Pmmbarf  BannaijfM  Poems,  p.  83. 

Te  Moabits,  wHh  homes  twa  fnll  hie, 
OatwAnl  like  sheipe,  iree  beir  the  beistes  marfce, 
lawAid  like  tjfkei,  ye  oyte,  but  cannot  barke. 

PoeMM  SixietiUk.  Century,  p.  97. 

[2.  The  G<Hninon  otteri  Shetl.] 

3.  ^A  selfish  snarling  fellow  ;**  61.  Sarv. 
Morajr.  Thus  it  is  said  of  a  stubborn-man^ 
H/8  a  dour  tyke ;  [and  of  a  coarse,  untidy 
man,  He*8  a  tooaie  tyke^  Clydes. 

**  Tike  is  ftoplied  in  contempt  to  a  person  ; "  Gl. 

Lynda.     A.  Bor.  tike,   **  an  odd  or  queer  fellow ; " 

Grose  ;  '*  a  blunt  or  Tulgar  fellow  ;  '*  Brockett. 

So.-G.  tak,  IsL  tyk,  a  little  bitch ;  Alem.  zoA,  Germ. 

*  SHcfe,  id. ;  the  I  in  other  languages,  being  softened  into 

SIB  tiM German  dialects. 

Ttob-Hunory,  adj.    ^Ravenous  as  a  dog,  S. 

Ttk^Tultib,  s.  Literally,  a  dog*s  quarrel ; 
metaph.  applied  to  any  coarse  scolding 
match ;  S.  synon.  Collyahangie. 

TiKB-TTRiTy  adj.  Dog-ioeary,  tired  like  a 
dog  after  coursing  or  running,  S. 

Qahan  greitis  the  wean,  the  nnrne  In  Tain, 
TImxE  tike4yrU,  tries  to  sleip. 

MinMtrtUy  Border,  iiL  SS3. 

It  is  the  same  word,  I  suspect,  that  Rudd.  writes 
Off-^ffrtf  rendering  it,  to  vex  or  disquiet,  to.  Tary;  nn- 
lass  this  be  ^  to  tire  with  tigging,  or  childish  sportive- 


Jibe  mam  idiom  is  found  in  Sw.  troett  \$om  en  hund, 
dog-weary ;  Seren.  to.  Dog. 

TIL,  Till,  prep.    1.  To,  S.  A.  Bor. 

Now  God  gvff  grace  that  I  maj  swa 
IVet  it,  and  bryng  it  till  endyng, 
That  I  say  nought  hot  sothfast  thing. 

Barbuur,  L  85,  MS. 

TUU  m  often  used  by  R.  Brunne  for  to. 

Thfu  were  chanons  of  clergie. 
That  knew  wele  of  Astronomie, 
Tb  knowethe  ttemes  ther  wittes  leid, 
.   k  tSle  Arthuxe  oft  tynies  seid, 
lliat  what  thing  that  he  was  aboate, 
Hesnld  spede  withonten  doute. 

V.  TiOe,  Gless."R.  Gloua 

lloes..a.  A.-S.  Isl.  tU,  Su..O.  tUl,  id. 

S.  Withy  in  addition  to. 

The  Empryce  than,  owre  story  sayis, 
Cbae  In  Incbmd  in  tha  dayis, 
la  that  land  to  m  be  dwue, 
And  to  be  mad  Rrng  hyr  swne 
Henry^  the  qwhilk  ovrre  Kyng  Dawy, 
And  tU  hym  Lordis  rychi  mony, 
Kead  hyme  nerrast  ayre  to  be 
Than  of  all  that  reawU. 

Wynt4wn,iyill^  230. 

3*  From,  improperly. 

Swa  ta  Saynt  Margret  eftyre  syne, 
As  III  Makolme  in  ewyn  Ivne, 
All  <mr  kyngis  of  Scotland 
Wars  in-til  snccessyowne  discendand. 

Wyntoum,  tL  19.  ISO. 


4.  As  a  mark  of  the  infinitive,  [or  gerund],  in- 
stead of  (0.  It  is  more  generally  used  by  our 
old  writers,  before  a  vowel  or  the  aspirate  ; 
although  this  nile  is  by  no  means  strictly 
observed. 

For  ioy  thay  pingil  than  for  till  renew 
Thare  bankettia  with  al  obseniauce  dew. 

Doug,  VirgU,  210,  8. 

Mr.  Macpherson  has  observed,  that  it  is  used  by 
Ulphilas,  as  a  prefix  to  the  infinitive,  Luke,  vi  7. 
"  where  Junius  is  quite  at  a  loss  for  a  meaning  to  it." 
OL  Wynt.  Ei  btgeteina  da  til  wrohjan  ina ;  Ut 
invenirent  undo  accusarent  eum.  Du  til  is  a  redun- 
dant phraseology,  resembling  for  till ;  du,  as  well  as 
m,  signifying  to. 

Til,  Till,  eo?ij.  That,  so  that,  to  such  a 
degree  that,  Buchan. 

Leitch  wi*s  fit  gae  'im  sic  a  kick, 
Till  they  a'  thought  him  slain. 

That  very  day. 

Skinne/e  Chrutnuu  BaHng,  at  IS. 

Isl.  til  theu  is  expL,  ideo. 

Til,  Till,  adv.   While,  during  the  time  that. 

Thai  wald  nocht  fecht  till  that  he  wes 
liand  in  till  his  seknesL 

Barbour,  iz.  106,  Ma 

This  line  is  omitted  in  Edit.  Pink. 

As  quhill  S.  is  used  for  till  E.,  till,  vice  vena,  occurs 
In  the  sense  of  while. 

The  A.-S.  «.  tille  signifies  rest,  as  if  it  were  svnon. 
with  hwile,  id.  whence  E.  while,  which  is  evidently 
from  IsL  Su.-G.  hicil-a,  quiescere.  Thus,  it  would 
appear  that  the  change  of  tiU  for  quhill  is  not  acciden- 
tal, or  merely  arbitrary. 

TiLFOiR,  adv.  Before.  "A  yeir  til/oir  he 
deceissit ;  **  Aberd.  Reg.,  Cent.  16.  Su.-G. 
till/oereney  prius  ;  Ihre,  vo.  Till. 

[TILER, «.    A  door-keeper,  &c.  V.Tyler.] 

TILE-STONE,  s.  An  anomalous  term,  which 
must  formerly  have  been  used  in  S.  for  a 
tile  or  brick. 

**  Later,  a  tUe-stone,  or  brick.'*  Wedderb.  Vocab., 
p.2L 

It  has,  however,  been  imported  from  the  continent. 
Tent,  teghel-ateen,  tichel-sUen,  Germ.  ziegheUeteyn,  tegula, 
later ;  Sw.  tegelsten,  brick  ;  Widcg. 

[TILFIR,  8.  The  loose  flooring  of  a  boat, 
Shetl.,  Sw.  tiljay  a  covering  of  boards,  and 
/arjoy  a  boat.] 

To  TILL,  V.  a.    To  entice.    V.  Teal. 

TILL,  8.    A  cold  unproductive  clay,  S. 

"The  soil  of  the  upper  grounds,  in  general,  is  a  very 
strong  heavy  clay,  lying  upon  a  stratum  of  a  dense 
argillaceous  substance,  generally  of  a  great  depth ; 
which,  under  all  its  different  appearances,  is  called 
till  in  this  country."  P.  Dalaerf,  Lanorks.  Statist. 
Aec.,  ii.  372. 

*'  The  bottom  is  a  very  bad  sort  of  clay,  commonly 
called  by  the  farmers  hero  mortar  or  tUL"  P.  Kil- 
spindie,  Perths.  Statist.  Ace.,  iv.  203. 

'*  We  find  in  digging,  or  sinking,  that  after  the  clay 
is  past,  which  keeps  no  course,  all  metals,  as  stone  and 
tilUs,  (which  are  seems  [seams]  of  black  stone,  and  par- 
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ticipat  mucli  of  the  nature  of  coal),  ly  one  aliove 
another,  and  keep  a  regular  oourae."  Siuclair's  Misc. 
Obe.  Hvdrost.,  p.  2G0. 

"Inaurated  clays  abound  in  both  parishes.  The 
most  plentiful  is  the  Schistus  or  77//.— Schi^itus  and 
Ti// are  words  indiscriminately  used  to  denote  the  same 
arsillaceous,  hard,  fossile  substance.  The  word  Till  is, 
inaeed,  sometimes  vulgarly  used  to  denote  a  stiff  clay, 
although  in  a  soft  state."  Ure*s  Uist.  Ruthcrglcn,  p. 
252. 

"  JHU  is  a  provincial  word,  of  which  the  meaning  is 
not  always  perfectly  definite.  It  is  soinetimc:!  used  to 
express  a  sort  of  hard  impenetrable  day,  mixed  with 
fragments  of  stone  or  eravel.  ThiM,  huwevcr,  is  only 
one  species  of  it,  for  tue  name  is  applied  likewise  to 
subsoils  of  an  absorbent  nature,  which,  if  exposed  by 
eulture  to  the  sun  and  atmosphere  would  turn  into  ex- 
cellent dry  loams.  It  is  often  used  to  denote  a  reten- 
tive aubsoil,  abounding  with  iron  ore.  .  In  general  it 
may  be  taken  for  any  subsoil,  consisting  of  a  mixture 
of  day  and  sand  or  stones,  devoid  of  th*^  vegetable 
matter  which  gives  a  soil  the  friability  and  openness 
requisite  for  vegetation.**    Agr.  Sury.,  (Jalloway,  p.  12. 

Till-BanD)  *.     The  name  giving  to  Pud- 
ding-stone or  Conglomerate,  S. 

"Blotta. — Breccia  arenacea,  Cronst.  Scottish  tiU- 
band."    Headrick's  View  of  Arran,  p.  245. 

TiLLiE,  Tilly,  adj.    Of  or  belonging  to  till,  S. 

"In  various  parta  of  the  northern  districts,  remote 
from  the  benefit  of  sea-ware,  large  pits  were  dug  up  of 
a  tilfjf  substance,  to  give  firmness  and  consistency  to  a 
loose  mossy  soil."    Agr.  Surv.,  Invern.,  p.  112. 

[TiLLiE,  8.     A  wet,  clay  soil,  ShetL] 

Tillie-Clay,  *.  1.  **  Cold  clay,  unproduc- 
tive soil,"  S^  Gall  Enc. 

2.  Used  metaph.  as  expressive  of  coldness  of 
heart. 

*'  The  heart  that  never  felt  love,  is  said  to  be  a  piece 
ot  taUe-ctajf."    Ibid. 

To  TILLER,  r.fi.  A  term  applied  to  grasses 
when  they  give  out  a  number  of  stems  or 
suckers  from  the  same  root,  S.  A.,  Stirl. ; 
synon.  Stool. 

"Clover-nlanta,  when  they  have  room  to  grow,  tiller 
or  stool,  and  employ  more  ground  than  those  of  com." 
Maxwell's  Sel.  Trans.,  p.  24. 

— "Clover  is  not  so  much  fed  by  the  atmosphere 
when  kept  down  by  cattle,  and  short,  as  when  allowed 
to  tiller  or  stool,  and  grow  to  ito  full  height.'*    Ibid., 

^2u. 

"  When  the  plants  are  thin,  they  keep  tillering  (or 
■ending  forth  new  shoots),  when  they  should  be  shot 
into  seed."    Agr.  Sur%'.,  StirL,  p.  40.3,  404. 

**  TVUr,  to  send  out  shoots,  as  wheat.  Durham  ; " 
Gl.  Brockett. 

O.  E.  iiUar,  iUler,  **  a  small  tree  left  to  grow  till  it 
be  fellable,"  (Phillips),  is  most  probably  allied.  Fr. 
taller,  thaler,  are  applied  to  corn  when  it  buds  ;  "Com 
to  bnd,  shoot  out  their  tops,"  &c. 

Tiller,  s.  "The  rising  blade  of  growing 
com  shooting  out  several  stems  from  one 
seed ; "  GI.  burv.  Moray. 

The  term  seems  very  ancient,  and  is  apparently  of 
Goth,  extract.  For  the  Isl.  v.  tylU,  tilMr-a,  has  a  sense 
nearly  akin ;  signifying,  to  raise  up  and  to  fix  lightly  ; 
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attollo  et  leviter  figo.     Hence  tilldr,  levis  stractura  ; 
G.  Andr.,  p.  2S9, 

Its  affinity  is  more  evident  to  A.-S.  telg,  ramus,  sar- 
cuius,  frottdea ;  **a  bough,  a  shoot,  a  twig,  a  branch  ;" 
Somner :  Sax.  telgke,  telgher,  ramus,  ramale,  frons, 
froudes ;  Kilian  :  Su.-G.  taeluing,  surculus,  anciently 
taeliHff, 

[TILT^HE WYN,  part.  pa.  To-heum,  liewn 
about,  severely  cut  or  hacked,  Barbour, 
XX.  367.] 

TILLIE-LICK,  «.    A  gibe,  Gall. 

*'  THlie'liek4,  taunts  and  sneers  ; "  GalL  Enc. 

It  wtmld  appear  that  there  has  been  in  sonic  coun- 
ty or  other,  an  instrument,  used  in  former  times,  cal- 
led a  tillie,  and  tliat  the  temi  had  originally  denoted  a 
stroke  with  this.  Fr.  tilfe,  signifies  **  the  rind,  or  pil- 
ling of  bempk*'  &c.,  and  tiilier,  the  linden  tree.  Tuuie, 
however,  denotes  a  knife,  Shetl.  It  seems  to  have 
signified  a  churn-staff,  8.     y.  Tullie. 

TiLLiE-LiCKiT,  8.  I.  An  unexpected  stroke, 
Fife;  the  same  with  the  preceding  word, 
only  used  figuratively. 

2.  An  unexpected  misfortune,  ibid. 

TILLIESOUL, «.  A  place  at  some  distance 
from  a  gentleman's  mansion-house,  whither 
the  8er\'ants  and  horses  of  his  guests  are 
sent,  when  he  does  not  choose  to  entertain 
the  former  at  his  own  expense.  The  per- 
son employed  is  often  an  old  servant  of  the 
family,  who  is  allowed  to  sell  corn,  hay,  &c., 
for  his  own  sustenance,  and  for  the  accom- 
modation of  visitors.  Loth. 

'*If  the  were  to  be  joining  company  wi'  Mr.  Peter, 
he  wonld  be  shewing  her  ta  grieve*s  house,  and  ta  new 
ailieMow,  and  ta  ganiener*s  house, — and  a  score  of  other 
booses  she  canna  just  pe  minding.'*    Macrimmon,  iv. 

From  fovs  let  taonh,  q.  the  place  whither  all  tht 
drumkanU  resort;  or,  from  Gael.  tuloch'Sabhal ;  the 
latter  part  of  which  compound  is  pronounced  soul  or 
§atcal,  and  signifies  a  bam.  As  tuloch  denotes  a  hil- 
oek,  recording  to  this  etymon,  the  signification  is, 
««the  hillock  bam,"  or  "the  bam  on  the  hillock." 

It  may  perhaps  have  bet>n  formed,  in  allusion  to  sol- 
diers gettmgdry  billets,  as  they  are  called,  i.e.,  money 
to  pay  for  lodging  elsewhere,  from  Fr.  tillet,  a  ticket 
ana  sow/cf,  soldiers  entertainment  or  pay. 

TILLING,  8.     [Erat.  for  TT/tw//,  the  titlark, 
Alauda praten8i8.  V.  Edmonstone*s  Gloss.] 

"The  binia  are — plover  pages.  tUliugs,  linnets, 
thrushes,  hill  sparrows,"  &c.  P.  Rcay,  Caithn.  SU- 
tist  Ace.,  vii.  574. 

TILLIT,  pret.  v.    Prob.,  coaxed,  enticed. 

*  Qohat  sold  a  Scot  do  with  sa  fayr  a  knyff  V 
"  8a  said  the  Pre^t  that  last  jangfyt  thi  wyft 
'*  That  woman  lang  has  tifUt  him  so  fayr, 
«« Qabill  that  his  child  worthit  to  be  thine  ayr." 

Wallace,  rl  149,  M& 

This  is  part  of  the  dialogue  between  Wallace  and  an 
Englishman,  who,  according  to  the  story,  was  employed 
to  provoke  Wallace  to  some  act  that  might  seem  to 
warrant  an  attack  on  him  and  his  handful  of  friends  at 
Lanark. 

TUIU  most  probably  signifies,  coaxed,  enticed ;  IsL 
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tael'ia,  [leUicens ;  the  sam  •  witii   Teal,  q.  v.  7HUU,  is 
absttrdly  changed  io  caUtd^  Edit.  1648. 

ULLOWIE,  «.  1.  A  cry  addressed  to 
honnds,  urging  them  on  to  the  chace, 
CUickmann.;  evidently  a  corr.  of  the  £. 
huntsman's  cheer,  Tallihoo. 

2.  Used  of  one  who  has  dealt  too  freely  with 
intoxicating  liquor;  as,  ^*He  has  gotten 
his  tillowU^  ibid. ;  q.  *'  he  has  got  as  much 
as  urges  him  on.** 

[TILLT.  To  it,  along  with  it,  in  addition, 
S.] 

TILLY-PAN,  8.  A  skillet,  Moray.  Gael. 
iealla  denotes  the  hearth ;  perhaps  q.  a  pan 
to  be  always  at  the.  side  of  the  fire. 

TILT,  9.  TErat.  for  Tint\  account,  tidings 
of,  S.B.    v.  Taint. 

Great  searcli  was  mada  for  her  baith  far  and  near, 
Bat  HU  W3ft  trial  of  har  cud  we  hear. 

Rm9*8  Heienore,  p.  120. 

Inatead  ot-^Ot  nor  irial^it  is  tint,  &c.  iu  Firat  Edit 
of  Roaa's  Helenore,  p.  122»  [and  44.] 

TSnl  is  rotained  in  the  second  Edit.  A.  1778,  p. 
142;.  which  waa  corrected  by  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Beattie.  Thia  might  seem  to  render  it  probable  that 
iUt  had  been  an  error  of  the  press.  But  tiU  appears  in 
Olosa.  affixed  to  the  third  Edit,  of  Helenore,  expL 
"aeoonntof,  tidings ;"  also  in  Gl.  Shirr,  with  the  same 
oxplaoatiou. 

rl9  firat  and  aeoond  editions  of  Helenore^  which  were 

Cioliahed  in  Roaa'a  lifetime,  and  in  the  gloasarv  which 
annexed  to  the  aeoond,  aa  well  as  in  an  earlier  part 
of  the  poem,  the  word  is  titU,  The  third  edition  is  of 
i  BO  authority,  and  Shirrefs  merely  copied  what  he  found 
there.  There  ia  no  evidence,  that  Dr.  Beattie  corrected 
the  second  edition.  Of  the  first  he  wrote  : — *'  the 
whole  is  incorrectly  printed,"  and  yet,  in  the  second, 
not  a  few  typograpliical  errors  are  repeated,  and  others 
introdaced.] 

TILT,  Tilth,  a.  Plight,  condition,  good  or 
bad,  like  Tt/i ;  as,  [«'  To  be  on  the  tilt!* 
to  be  in  a  high-minded  state,  Shetl.] ; 
^  The  land's  in  sae  bad  a  HlUi^  that  we  can- 
na  saw  the  daj ;"  Roxb. 

This  teems  to  be  merely  a  secondary  sense  of  A.-S. 
and  £.  tiUh,  as  aignifyinx  the  state  of  tillage.  Teut. 
leeA,  however,  denotea  the  proper  season  when  herrings 
and  other  fishes  make  their  appearance,  Kilian ;  per- 
haps  from  ieel-en,  iei-fn,  gignere,  generare,  producere, 
which  thia  learned  writer  views  as  the  same  v.  with 
that  signifying  to  cultivate  the  ground. 

TILT  tip,  pret.    Snatched. 

Ane  haistie  heiMoar,  callit  Harie, — 
TiU  vp  ane  tackle  withouften  tary. 

Chr.  Kirk,  si  10. 

This  is  the  reading  giving  by  Callander,  and  in  Sibb. 
Chron.  S.P.  But  in  Pink.  Sel.  Ball.,  iL  20,  it  is  tj/tt. 
It  seems  most  probable  that  this  ia  the  true  readine,  as 
we  have  manjr  examples  of  the  use  of  the  v.  to  Tyte 
precisely  in  this  sense  ;  but,  aa  far  as  I  have  observed, 
not  one  of  TUt  having  the  aame  aignificatiou.  Could 
we  view  TiU  aa  the  genuine  reading,  the  term  might 
be  traced  to  Fris.  tUi'tn,  levare,  tollere ;  Isl.  tiU-a,  (pret. 
^yftf),  attoUere. 


TIMBER  MARE,  [The  Wooden  J/or.sel  an 
instrument  of  punishment  formerly  used  in 
the  army. 

*'  He  causes  put  up  betwixt  the  crosses  a  timhtr  mare, 
whereon  runagate  knaves  and  ninagate  soldiem  should 
ride.  Uncouth  to  see  such  discipline  in  Abenleen,  and 
painful  for  the  trespasser  to  sufter."  Spalding,  i.  227. 
V.  Tbein  mare. 

TIME,  «.  The  act  of  once  harrowing  a  field, 
Berw. ;  Ttiif,  synon.  Clydes. 
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The  harrowiogs  are  givon  partly  across  the 
ridges,  and  partly  endlong,  and  are  more  or  leas  nu* 
m^rous,  according  to  circumstances  ;  never  lesa  than 
a  full  double  time  between  each  successive  plouub- 
ing.  The  oompletest  harrowing  is  called  a  double 
double  time  ;  in  wliich  the  harrow  goes  four  times  suc- 
cessively over  the  same  range  ;  either  all  endlong,  or 
all  across,  or  half  each  way."  Agr.  Surv.  Berw.,  p. 
19a. 

TIME  ABOUT,  adc.  Alternately,  S.  Sir 
J.  Sinclair's  Observ.,  p.  50.  It  is  used  in 
the  vulgar  Prov.  Ixmeaboufa  fair  play. 

**  Vices  sunt  altemationes,  course  or  Vane  about.** 
Dcspaut.  Gram.,  D.  2,  b. 

**That — divers  of  his  friends  should  come  in  com- 
petent  number,  time  about,  and  attend  him  upon  their 
own  expences.**    Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  102. 

TIMEOUS,  adj.    Timely  ;  as,  *'  See  that  ye 

keep  timeous  hours ; "  i.e.,  that  ye  be  not  too 

late,S. 

This  adj.  is  formed  iu  an  anomalous  way,  having  a 
Fr.  or  Lat.  termination  affixed  to  a  Goth.  nouu. 
Timous  ia  O.  £.,  but  now  obsolete. 

TiMEOUSL Y,  adv.  In  due  time,  S.,  Gl.  Crooksh. 

It  occurs  in  our  version  of  the  Psalms. 

Mine  eyes  did  timeously  prevent 
The  watches  of  the  night. 

Pm.,  cxiz.  148. 
It  is  here  used  in  an  improper  sense  ;  for  it  must  bo 
understood  as  signifying  early,  or  as  E.  timely. 

[TIMMEIiE,  8.    A  thimble. 

"  A  thing  of  cold  with  a  top  like  a  timmele"  Accts. 
L.  H.  Treas.  I.J 

TIMMER,  *.  1.  Timber,  wood,  S.  V.  sense  2. 

Sw.  timner,  id. 

2.  A  certain  quantity  of  skins,  denominated 
from  the  mode  in  which  they  are  packed. 

"Ane  Timmer  of  akinnes  :  That  is,  swa  monie  aa  is 
inctused  within  twa  broddes  of  Timmer,  quhilk  com- 
mounlie  conteinis  fourtie  skinnes :  In  the  quhilk  man- 
ner, merchandes  vsis  to  bring  hamc  niartrick,  sable 
and  vther  coastlic  skinnes  and  furringcs."  Skene, 
Verb.  Sign.  vo.  Timbria. 

The  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  Fr.  Un  timbre 
demartrejt,  "a  certain  quantity,  or  number,  of  martinis 
skins;'*  Cotgr.  Su.-G. /mi mer,  ccrtus  numerus  pel- 
lium  pretiosarum,  40  alii  tradunt,  alii  50 ;  Ihrc. 

TiMMER,  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  wood ;  as, 
'*  a  timmer  cap,"  a  wooden  bowl ;  "  a  <iwi* 
mer  trencher/'  a  wooden  plate,  S. 
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To  TiMMER,  V.  a.  To  bcat»  to  chastise; 
properly  with  a  stick;  as,  "I  trow,  he  <ww- 
merd  him  weol,^  S.  O^  Aberd. 

Timmer-Breeks,  8.  pL  A  cant  term  for 
A  cofliny  Roxb. 

But  now  yo*ra  sold,  an  downa  draa 

The  wark  an'  freiki. 
Baa  yell  be  foroed  on  to  try 

Yonr  timmer  hretka, 

Jk  Hoffift  PtfeiM,  p.  50l 

TiMMERix,  $.  '*  A  beating  with  a  stick  ;  ^ 
Gall.  Enc. 

T1MMERTUNED9  adj.  Having  a  harsh  voice, 
one  that  is  by  no  means  musical,  S. ;  f n>m 
timmer^  timber,  q.  having  as  little  music  as 
a  piece  of  wood. 

It  haa  been  remarked,  that  thia  wonl  S.  A.  does  not 
ao  properly  denote  a  harah  untaneable  voice  as  the  want 
of  a  musical  ear  ;  being  applied  to  one  who  is  unable 
to  sing  in  melody. 

To  TIMMER  up,  v.  a.  A  term  that  admits 
of  great  variety  of  application ;  but  signi- 
fying, in  general,  to  do  strenuously,  and 
successfully,  any  work  that  re<[uires  con- 
tinued exertion  and  employment,  Aberd. 

To  timmer  up  the  baw,  to  play  briskly  at  ball ;  to 
timmer  np  the  jUtU,  to  ply  the  flail ;  to  timmer  up  the 
Jloor  with  a  dishclout,  to  clean  it  thoroughly  by  hard 
rubbing ;  to  timmer  up  the  leason^  to  be  busily  engaged 
in  cettrag  one's  lesson,  also^  to  say  it  accurately  and 
reaaily.  O  !  an  he  timmer*  up  the  Latin  !  How  expo* 
ditioualy  he  uses  the  Latin  language !  or,  What  a  deal 
of  Latin  he  employs  I 

And  who  in  singing  oou'd  excel 
Fam'd  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Donkel'  I 
He  timmera  up,  tho'  it  be  lang. 
In  gnid  braid  Scots,  a*  Viigil's  sang. 

IF.  imgrtatCt  PoeBia,  p.  67. 

The  original  sense  of  the  term  is  to  be  found  in  IsL 
timbr-a,  aedificare,  extmere ;  A.S.  timbr-ioH,  id.,  also, 
to  instruct.  Moes.-G.  timhr-jam^  occurs  only  in  the 
simple  sense ;  as  well  as  TeuL  timrner-tn,  and  Dan. 
toemr-tr. 

TIMMING,  Temmino,  *.  A  kind  of  woollen 
cloth  resembling  what  is  called  durante  but 
very  coarse  and  thin,  S. 

^^Timming,  camblet  for  women's  gowns,  when  in 
colours,  are  respectively  sold  at  3s.  and  &.  lOd.  the 
yard."    P.  Barne,  Forfars.  SUtisL  Ace.,  it.  242. 

This  seems  to  be  the  same  with  Taminy,  Johns. 
Tammie^  Pennant. 

"There  is  no  inconsiderable'manufacture,  at  Durham, 
of  shalloons,  tammiet,  stripes  and  callimancoes."  Tour 
in  S.,  1769,  p.  36. 

This  is  certainly  from  O.  Fr.  fstenOnf ,  Mod.  Fr.  eta- 
mine,  id.,  Teut.  etayme,  staminenm  textum,  Kilian; 
Ital.  Hamegna,  Hisp.  tttamena  ;  all  from  Lat.  tttnmen. 

This  etymon  is  confirmed  by  the  mode  in  which 
Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  translates  Fr.  estamet, 

**  The  men  were  apparelled  after  their  fashion.  Their 
stockings  were  of  tamine  or  of  cloth-serge,  of  white, 
black,  scarlet,  or  some  other  ingrained  colour."  Babel- 
ais,  B.  I.,  p.  245,  246. 

[TIMOTHY,  *.  Haste,  bustle,  agitation; 
also,  anger,  Banffs.] 


TIMOUUSUM,  TiMERSOME,  ddj.     Timor- 
ous,  S. 

'*  My  constrience — is  something  of  a  timeraome  nature, 
cannot  abide  angry  folks,  and  can  never  speak  aboTo 
her  breath,  when  thera  is  aught  of  a  fray  going  for- 
want."    The  Pirate,  ii.  116. 

A.  B.  '*  Tim^rtiome,  TimmerMme,  fearful,  timor^ 
ous  ;  **  OL  Brockett. 

TIMPAN,  Tympany,  «.  The  middle  part  of 
the  front  of  a  house,  raised  above  the  level 
of  the  rest  of  the  wall,  resembling  a  giible, 
for  carrying  up  a  vent,  and  giving  a  sort  of 
attic  apartment  in  the  roof,  S.  B.  This  is 
also  called  a  Tympany  gavel j  Moray. 
Fr.  tjpnpan,  the  gable  end  of  a  houso ;  Cotgr, 

TIMTY",  8,     A  mode  of  labouring  the  ground 
in  the  island  of  Lewis. 

*'The  natives  ara  very  industrious,  and  undergo 
a  great  fatigue  by  digging  the  ground  withjB|)ades,  and 
in  most  places  they  turn  the  ground  so  digged  upside 
down,  and  cover  it  with  sea-ware  ;  and  in  this  manner 
there  are  about  500  people  employ'd  daily  for  some 
months.  This  mttde  of  labounug  is  by  them  caU*d 
Timty  ;  and  certainly  produces  a  greater  increase*  than 
digfi^ng  or  plowing  otherwise."  Martin's  West.  lal.,  p.  3. 

The  term  and  practice  are  still  retained. 

**  There  is  a  (general  mode  of  turning  the  ground, 
called  timidh,  or  making  lazybeds,  at  which  two  per- 
sons are  employed  on  each  side  of  the  ridge  ;  of  these 
two  are  cutting,  and  two  are  lifting  the  clods.*'  Stat. 
Ace.  P.  Stornoway,  xix.  p.  248. 

This  mode  seems  to  correspond  with  what  is  in  S. 
called  trenching.  Perhaps  or  Norwegian  origin ;  as 
merely  denominated  from  the  soil  itself :  Isl.  Norw. 
Stt.*0.  tomt,  signifying  the  area  around  a  house,  also  a 
place  of  pasture.     Toft  is  synon. 

It  may,  however,  be  aUie«l  to  Gael,  teannmeadh,  a 
cutting,  dividing. 

TINy  «•     Loss.       • 

Tristrem  and  Qanhardin, 

Treuthe  plighten  thay. 
In  wining,  and  in  tin, 

Trswe  to  ben  ay. 

Sir  Trittrem,  p.  ITS. 

Le.t  gaining  or  losing.    V.  Tinhe,  p. 
TIN,  8.    A  jug  of  tinned  iron^  S. 

TiNNiE,  8.  The  small  jug  or  porringer,  of 
this  description,  used  by  children,  S. 

[TIN,  adj.  Thin,  not  thick,  Shetl.  A.-S. 
t/iinnej  id.] 

[To  TIN,  V.  a.  To  pick  the  bones  out  of  the 
boiled  heads  of  fish,  and  collect  the  fleshy 
parts,  Shetl.     Goth,  tina,  to  collect.] 

TINCHILL,  TINCIIE^«.  1.  "A  circle  of 
sportsmen,  who,  by  surrounding  a  ^reat 
space,  and  gradually  narrowing,  brought 
immense  quantities  of  deer  together,  which 
usually  made  desperate  efforts  to  break 
through,**  S. 

We'll  <)uell  the  savage  mountaioeer. 
As  their  Tinchel  cows  the  game. 

Zotfy  o/th€  Lake,  p.  S67. 
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"  These  aeiiTe  aMistaDU  spread  thruogh  tbe  ooan- 
try  far  and  near,  fomiins  a  circle,  technicAHy  called 
tbe  iimch^ff  which,  gradually  closing,  drove  the  deer  in 
herds  together  towards  the  git* n  where  the  chiefs  and 
priDeiiMdaportsnien  lay  in  wait  for  them."  WaTerley, 

2.  A  soare,  gin,  or  trap. 

"After  this»  there  followed  nothing  bat  slaughter 
in  this  realm,  every  party  ilk  one  lying  in  wait  for 
another,  as  thev  baa  been  setting  (inchUls  for  the 
■Uraghterof  wild  beasts."  Pitscottie,  p.  22. 
'  The  term  may  be  of  Gael,  origin  ;  iimehloilt  circuit, 
€omf»ass,  timehiofi'am,  to  surround,  to  environ.  These 
terms  occur  in  the  same  sense  in  Irish. 

[TIND A,  *•    Fleecy,  wet  snow,  Shetl.] 
TINDIIy  8,     On  tinde,  in  a  collected  state. 

He  tiffht  the  ma  we  on  tituU, 
Ana  eke  the  gargiloun. 

Sir  THstrem,  p.  82,  at  4<L 

i.e..  He  tied  its  parts  together,  in  the  way  of  col- 
lecting the  grease  of  the  deer,  and  all  its  appurtenances. 
laL  fia-a,  colligere,  tjfiU^  coUectum ;  Verell 

TINDLING,  s.     **  Ane  new  sark  of  tindling,*' 
Aberd.  Reg.,  A.  1565. 

Gan  this  be  an  error  for  HiMf/in^/  V.  Kbvdiluvo. 
Or  shall  we  view  the  term  as  referring  to  the  fineness, 
q.  A.-S.  fyn  datl,  literally,  '*  the  tenth  part.** 

To  TINE,  Tyne,  v.  a.      1.  To  lose;  tynty 
pret.  and  part.  pa. 

Thas  Wallace  wist :  Had  he  beyne  left  allayne. 
And  he  war  faiss,  to  eneniyss  he  wald  ^  ; 
OjS  he  war  trew,  the  Sothroun  wald  him  sla. 
Mycht  he  do  ocht  hot  iuue  him  as  it  was  1 

WaUaee,  v.  121,  Ma 

He  left  the  tonne,  sud  held  his  way  ; 
And  syne  wes  put  to  sik  ajumy. 
Throw  the  power  off  that  cit4. 
That  his  lyS  and  hia  land  tunt  he. 

Baf^wur,  iii.  248,  H& 

It  ooenrs  in  the  same  sense  in  O.EL 


-That  can  I  reprene, 


And  nreuen  it  by  Peter,  and  by  Paole  bothe. 
That  Den  baptised  be  saued,  be  he  ryche  or  pore. 
That  is  m  extranis,  quod  Scripture,  among  Saraoens  k 

Jewes ; 
They  mow  be  sanyd  so.  and  that  is  our  beleue. 
That  an  vnchristen  in  that  case  may  christen  an  heathen. 
And  for  his  lely  beleue,  whan  he  the  lyfe  (yneth, 
Hane  the  heritage  of  heanen,  as  am  man  christen. 

P,  PUmgkmoM,  FoL  60,  b. 

Ldiff  hdeme^  i.e.,  true  faith,  leal  belief,  S. 

2.  To  forfeit ;  used  as  a  forensic  term. 

—"And  pi  he  slay  is,  he  sail  die  thairfoir,  and  lyiie 
•U  his  gndis  as  escheit  to  the  King."  Acts  Ja.  I., 
1426^  e.  lOa,  Edit.  1566. 

**And  at  the  thrid  tyme  gif  he  bo  conuict  of  sic 
tretpaa  he  sail  iyne  his  lyfe  or  than  by  it. — And  eif  ony 
dois  the  oontrare  he  sail  tyne  ane  hundreth  S.  for  the 
▼bUw  befoir  the  Justice."    Ibid.,  1424,  a  12. 

3.  To  lose  a  cause  in  a  court  of  justice ;  to 
receive  a  decision  contrniy  to  one's  claim,  S. 

4.  To  kill  or  destroy. 

In-to  the  innys  lang  or  day. 
Qnhare  that  the  Erie  of  Athole  lay, 
A  feU  fyre  hym  to  colys  brynt. 
Thus  snddanJy  wai  that  lord  there  fyaf. 
And  wyth  hym  mony  ma. 

irynloieN,  viL  9.  606. 


"And  seeing  bee  only  is  terrible,  because  he  is 
onely  Lord  of  boily  and  soule,  oncly  bee  hath  power 
to  saue  and  tyne  ;  And  seeing  it  is  so,  let  vs  fearo  and 
retyre  our  selfis  to  him,  who  is  able  to  presorue  it  keep 
baith  bocly  and  soule.'*  Bruce's  £leveu  8crm.,  1591. 
8icn.  R.  4.  a. 

He  seems  to  refer  to  James  iv.  12.  **  There  is  one 
lawgiver,  who  is  able  to  save,  and  to  destroy. '*  '*  Leeae 
and  delyuere  ;**  Wiclif,  ibid. 

5.  To  Tyne  Hearty  to  lose  courage  or  spirit,  or 
inclination  to  an}'  business. 

^'They  hoped  no  guid  in  his  hand,  and  thairfoir 
thay  tint  heartii,  and  had  no  will  to  raise  the  fire  in 
Ingland.*'    Pitscottie's  Cron.,  p.  403. 

6.  To  Tyne  the  Heartls  of  others,  to  lose  their 
affections,  S. 

"The  king  was  abused,  and  tint  all  the  heariU  of 
hia  nobilitie,  to  qnhom  he  gave  no  credit.**    Ibid. 

7.  To  tyne  the  saddle j  to  loose  all ;  a  proverbial 
phrase,  S.  ^ 

*'  Ton  must  not  look  to  expences,  when  presently  we 
are  either  to  win  the  horse  or  tyne  Uie  9adtUe,  '*    Baillie's 

Lett,  i.  397. 

This  term  has  no  affinity  to  any  A.  -S.  v.  Isl.  tyii-a< 
perdere,  eg  tyne,  perdo,  tynde,  [lenlidi.  The  same  Isl.  v, 
signifies,  to  separate  chaff  from  grain.  Legumiua  pur- 
gare,  ab  aliis  rejectaueis  soparare ;  G.  Andr.  This 
may  have  been  its  primary  sense.  The  chaff  being 
thrown  down  or  lost,  tbe  term  may  have  been  at  Icngtii 
used  to  denote  the  loss  of  any  thing  in  what  way 
soever.  Sw.  tyn-a,  tyn-a  a/,  aftyn-ii,  to  languish,  to 
dwindle  away.  Thi^  sense  corresponds  to  the  nent. 
signification  of  the  Isl.  v.,  perdi,  interire.  Hence  tion, 
jactura,  perditio ;  Verel.  To  this  corresponds  Tin,  «. 
q.  T. 

To  Tine,  v.  «.  To  be  lost,  to  perish  in  what- 
ever way. 

"Gif  ony  ship  tine  be  storm  of  wether,  or  the  gudis 
and  geir  being  thairin,  the  mast  failyie,  or  onv  uther 
thing,  throw  uther  mischance  in  the  voyag;e,  the  mer- 
chandis  are  not  haldin  to  pay  ony  thing  thairof."  Ship 
Lawis,  Balfour's  Pract.,  p.  62.T 

"  Siclike,  quhen  the  ship  is  tint,  the  shipmen  mav 
not  sell  the  taikill  of  hir  without  licence  or  command- 
ment of  the — awners."    Ibid. 

He  wald  haue  eitin  with  the  swvne. 

His  hungrie  stommok  to  fulfill ; 
Bot  thocht  he  suld  for  hunger  tyne, 

Yit  nane  wald  gif  him  leif  thairtilL 
FoHome  Sone,  Poems  Sixteenth  Cent,,  p.  34. 

It  also  occurs  in  this  sense  in  that  fine  old  song,  Tah 
your  auld  Cloak  about  you — 

My  Cromie  ii  a  useful  cow. 

And  she  \a  come  of  a  good  kin* ; 
Aft  has  she  wet  the  bairns*  mou. 

And  I  am  laith  that  she  should  tyne. 

BenTt  ColL,  U.  102. 

Mr.  Nares,  in  his  valuable  Glossary,  has  shewn  that 
Spenser  uses  this  word  as  signifying,  "to  perish,  to 
die." 

V.  the  etymon  of  the  v.  a. 

Tine  Heart,  Tyne  a'.  A  proverbial  phrase, 
urging  the  necessity  of  not  suffering  the 
spirits  to  sink,  when  one  meets  with  difR- 
culties,  S. 

But  Nory  keeps  up  better  heart,  and  says, 
We  manna  weary  at  thir  rugged  braes ; 
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Tjfne  hearty  tyne  a\  we'll  tven  Uk  sio  bedd 
Am  thir  tiocouthy  heather-hills  can  yield. 

Rost't  lieUnore^  pc  74. 

TiirE)f AN,  $,  An  appellation  given  to  one  of 
the  Lords  of  Douglas  whose  christian  name 
was  Archibald. 

Lord  Hailes,  after  Fordun,  says  that  this  was  that 
Archibald  who  was  killed  at  Hntidon.  He  was  the 
first  of  this  name.  Qodscroft  ascribes  the  designation 
to  AxchibaM  the  third  of  the  name,  who  was  Duke  of 
Tumne  in  France.  He  also  assigns  a  far  more  satis- 
fying reason  for  the  appellation,  than  that  adopted 
by  Lord  Hailes,  who  says ;  **  He  wa8  commonly  called 
Ttneman,  implying,  as  may  bo  coiijectnrod,  iintf  or 
dender  little  man,"    Ann.  ii.  2(H). 

According  to  Godscroft,  "this  Archbald  is  hee  who 
waa  called  Tineman,  for  his  unfortunate  and  hard 
snccesse  he  had,  in  that  he  tint  (or  lost)  almost  all  his 
meoi  and  all  the  battels  that  he  fought.  This  nick- 
name, or  oognomination,  the  old  manuscript  (of  Sir 
Kichard  Metellan  of  Lithington)  givcth  to  Archbald 
•lain  at  Halidoun  hill,  and  calleth  this,  Archbahl  one 
eye  for  distinction,  because  of  the  loose  of  his  eye  in  a 
Mttell  against  Percie.  But  tliat  surname  of  Tytt^man, 
cannot  bee  given  so  conveniently  to  the  fonner  Arch- 
bald  who  lost  onlyoue  field,  and  himself  in  it ;  whereas 
this  man  ever  lost  his  men,  himself  escaping  often." 
Hist.  H.  Douglas,  p.  115. 

^  Besides  its  being  a  mere  conjecture  that  he  was  a 
little  man,  the  word  tiny,  I  sus[)ect,  was  never  so  much 
in  nse  in  S.  as  to  he  the  foundation  of  a  nick-name. 

The  historical  fact  cannot  perhaps  be  easily  de- 
termineil ;  and  it  is  not  of  great  importance.  But 
the  'first  Archibald  might  be  thus  denominated,  al- 
though he  lost  but  one  battle,  because  it  was  a  very 
fatal  one  to  the  Scots ;  and  especitilly  as  Douglaa 
■eems  to  have  been  blamed  by  the  bulk  of  his  coun- 
iiymen  afterwards,  for  engaging  with  Edw.  II.  in 
the  circumstances  in  whicn  his  army  was  placed. 
Hence  Lesley ;  Intellezisset  Archibaldum  I>ouglaa- 
inm  gubematorem,  furore  quodam,  tanquam  Ertn- 
m,  percitum,  praelio  ad  Halidonum  mouticulum  com- 
misso,  militibus  fusis  fugatisque,  cecidisse,  &c.  Hist. 
Dbw  vii.  p.  238. 

TiKEB,  Tynar,  *.    A  loser. 

"It  is  statute  and  ordanit,  that  gif  ony  persoun 
persewis  ane  vthir  within  burgh,  that  the  tynar  of  the 
casse,  pay  the  winnaris  ezpensis. "  Acts  Ja.  V.,  1540, 
c.  01.  Edit  1586.     Tiner,  Skene's  Edit. 

TiNSALL,  Tynsaill,  Tynsell,  «.  1.  Loss, 
in  whatever  sense,  S.B.     V.  under  Tyne. 

For  oflsyss  throw  a  word  mav  rvss 
Discomford,  and  tynsaill  with  all. 
And  throu  a  word,  sis  weill  may  fall, 
Comfonl  may  rys«,  and  hardyment 
Hay  ger  men  do  thair  entent 

Barbour,  xL  488,  M& 

A  wykyd  word  may  wmswhil  mak 
Full  gret  tynsel,  as  it  dyd  heie. 

IVyntaum,  viU.  Sa  83. 

It  is  retained  in  the  Buchan  Dialect.     V.  Allpulw. 

It  occurs  in  a  very  useful  S.  Prov.  **  He  that's  far 
from  his  aeer,  is  near  his  tinsel," — "A  man  may  soon 
be  wrongM  when  his  back  is  turn'd.'*  Kelly,  p.  132, 
133. 

It  is  need  by  R.  Brunne — 

Lost  he  hsd  his  men  ilk  one. 
Conseile  couth  he  tak  at  none, 
^ow  he  niyght  his  brother  help. 
Of  tynselle  myht  he  mak  his  gelp. 

V.  Gl.  R.  Glouc.  vo.  Boskes. 


2.  Forfeiture ;  used  as  a  forensic  term. 

"That  na  man  hane  out  of  the  realmo  gold  nor 
ailuer,  hot  he  pay  XL.d.  of  ilk  pund  of  cnstunio  to  the 
king,  vnder  the  pane  of  tinsall  of  all  gold  and  silucr 
that  beis  fundin  with  him,  and  x.  pund  to  the  King 
for  the  vnhkw."    Acts  Ja.  L,  1424,  c  16,  Edit.  15G6. 

To  TiNSALL,  TiNSELL,  V.  a.  To  injure ; 
synon.  with  skaith  ;  formed  from  the  «. 

'*Gif  he  does  otherwise,  the  partie  that  is  essonyied 
will  be  tinsnfletL**    Baron  Courts,  c.  40,  s.  2. 

*'And  gif  sic  essonyie  without  liorgh,  be  maile 
against  the  soyte  of  the  partie  mutand  in  court,  he 
that  swa  is  essonyicd  may  bo  tinselled  and  skaithed. " 
Ibid.  c.  54,  s.  3. 

TIN-EGIN,  s.  Forced  fire,  West.  IsL  V. 
Neid-eyre. 

[TIXG,  *.  1.  A  tongue  of  land  jutting  into 
the  sea,  Shetl. 

2.  An  affi.x  in  names  of  many  districts  in 
Shcthuid.] 

[TING,  *.  Thing ;  a  corn  of  the  E.  term, 
Shetl.] 

To  TING,  r.  a.  and  n.    To  ring. 

In  sne  dreme  she  fel, 

And  by  sperannce  herds  quherc  sIik  did  lie 
Cupide  the  King  tingand  a  silvir  hcl. 
Quoich  men  micht  here  fro  hevin  into  heU 

Henrysone's  Test.  Creseide,  Chron.  SL  P.,  i.  161. 

Hence  ting-tang,  a  reduplicative  term  used  among 
children,  to  denote  the  sound  made  by  a  bell.  Teut. 
tinghe-tangh-en,  tintinare. 

To  TiNK,  r.  a.      To  rivet,  as  including  the 

idea  of  the  noise  made  in  the  act  of  rivett^ 

ing ;  a  Gipsy  word,  Roxb. 

The  E.  V.  to  Tink,  as  denoting  a  sharp  sound,  ia 
most  probably  the  origin,  derived  from  C.  B.  tinC'ian, 
to  tinkle. 

To  Tinkle  on,  v.  n.  [1.  To  ring  chimes 
about ;  hence  to  praise  one  immoderately, 
Loth.] 

2.  To  trifle  about ;  [to  work  in  a  lazy,  trifling 
manner ;  as,  ^'  Hit  it,  man :  ye're  jist 
tinkiin'  on'C  Clydes.] 

**If  that  man  now  go  to  tinkle  on  bishops,  and 
delinquents,  and  such  foolish  toys,  it  seems  he  is  mad." 
Baillie*s  Lett.,  ii.  208. 

Tinkle-Sweetie,  s.  A  cant  name  for- 
merly given  in  Edinburgh  to  the  bell  rung 
at  eight  o'clock,  p.m.,  as  that  which  was 
rung  at  two  o'clock  was  called  the  Kail^belL 

Both  these  terms  are  well  remembered  b^  some  yet 
alive.  The  aught-hours  bell  was  thus  denominated,  be- 
cause the  tiound  of  it  was  so  stcfet  to  the  ears  of  appreu- 
tices  and  shopmen,  as  they  were  then  at  liberty  to  shut 
in  for  the  nignt. . 

[*  Tinkler,  $.  A  loud,  scolding  woman, 
Ayrs. 

Prob.  so  called  from  her  likeness  to  the  lood,  bold, 
randy  tinkler's-wife.] 
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[Tinkler,  adj.    Loud,  scolding,  blustering,- 
ibid. 

For  VaMj  Burke,  like  ony  Turk, 

Nae  mercy  had  at  a*,  man  ; 
Ab*  Charlie  Fox  tlirewb^  his  box, 

Ab*  lowa'd  hht  tinkler  }tLW,  man. 

r.  When  Guilford  Good,  &c.,  s.  5.] 


[Tinkler's  Curse.  The  term  is  applied  to 
anything  that  is  worthless ;  as,  ^*  It's  no 
worth  a  tinklers  eurse^  Banffs.]        - 

Tinkler's  Tippence.  Expl.  *«  useless  cash," 
Oall.  EncjrcL ;  money  to  be  spent,  as  a  tinker 
wastes  hisy  in  the  ehange-house^ 

TINNEL,  8.    Water  mark. 

"Gif  007  tymbrell,  utherwavia  callit  ane  littil 
qnhaill,  or  ony  other  fiach,  ia  funa  within  the  seamark, 
roinuieDi  the  land— of  ane  Baron  or  uther  freholder, 
the  qnhilk  fiach  may  be  drawin  ontwith  the  ttfnnel  of 
the  aea  to  the  land,  with  sax  oxin  yokkit  in  ane  wane, 
the  aamin  soiild  pertene  to  the  Baron  or  frehalder.*' 
Balfonr'a  PracL,  11.  555. 

L.  Bw  **7HMHei-uu — ^The  sea-marke,  vtherwaies  in 
Eogliah,  tyde-moothe ;  that  is,  the  farrest  parte  quhair 
the  tea  tyde  llowia.  Littua  qno  scilicet  mix  us  hyber- 
BOS  DariB  iDBximns  excurrit,  noc  est  quautumcunque 
mare  Aliquo  plos  exttnditur  in  hyme  vel  aestate,  tan- 
torn  cat  fittos  ejus..    Ol.  Instit."     Skene,  Verb.  Sign. 

It  may  haTe  been  formed  from  A.^S.  tyne,  a  hed^e, 
B fence;  or  Sn.-G.  iaen-iftf  to  extend  ;  q.  that  which 
forms  a  fence  to  the  sea,  or  the  utmost  extent  of  its 
fluctaation. 

[TINSALL,  «.  and  r.    V.  under  Tine.] 
[TINT,  pret.  and  part.  pa.    Lost.    V.  Tine. 

* 

TiU  firil  ae  caper,  syoe  anither. 
Tarn  tint  his  reason  a'  thegither. 

Burnt,  Tarn  o*  Skanter.] 

TINT  NOR  TMAL.    V.  Taint. 

TINTOE,  9.  The  pin  used  in  turning  the 
cloth-beam  of  a  loom,  Paisley,  Edinburgh. 

[TINWALD  COURT.  **  This  word,  yet  re- 
tained in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  signifies 
ValU  Negotii^  and  is  applied  to  those  arti- 
ficial mounds,  which  were  in  ancient  times 
assigned  to  the  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
for  holding  their  Comitia.**     Sir  W.  Scott.] 

[TIORDIN,  B.  Thunder,  Shetl.  Dan.  tor- 
detif  Svt.  thardonj  id.] 

TIP,  B.     A  ram,  Galloway,  Clydes. 

Oft  as,  anaBg  the  bush^  bimy  braes 
Young  Colin  plodded  wi'  his  strayed  tiju, 
Hr'd  cast  a  look  npo*  the  lonely  cot 
Wi*  wUhni'  een.— 

J)avieUon*t  Seaatnu,  p.  99. 

She  was  nae  get  o*  moorland  Up*, 
Wi*  Uwted  ket»  an'  hairy  hips. 

Burnt,  itL  82. 

A.  Bor.  '*  Ttapt  tup,  a  ram.    North.**    Grose.    He 
bIso  gives  it  in  the  fonn  of  Tip,    V.  Tur. 


To  Tip,  v.  n.    To  take  the  ram. 

'*  Tip  when  you  will,  you  sIiaU  lamb  with  the  leave ;' 
[I.  faof,  i.e.,  rest.]  S.  Prov.  Kelly,  p.  306.    V.  Lamb,  v. 

It  is  also  used  actively. 

"The  lamb  where  it's  tipped,  and  the  ewe  where 
she's  dipped;"  S.  Prov.,  '*a  proverbial  rule  about 
tvthes ;  signifying  that  the  lamb  shall  pay  tythes  in 
the  place  where  Uie  ewe  was  when  shti  took  the  ram, 
but  the  old  sheep  where  they  were  shorn.*'  Kelly,  p. 
307. 

S.  it  is  tup.  Johns.  expL  this  v.  "to  but  like  a 
nun."  But  in  O.E.  it  had  the  same  sense  aa  in  S. 
Henoe  Phillips  renders  it,  to  cover  the  ewe. 

[•TIP,  *.  1.  The  best ;  applied  to  persons 
and  things  as  a  mark  of  excellence  ;  iis,  the 
tip  o*  the  family,  t/ie  tip  o*  the  market,  the 
tip  o*  the  ball,  i.e.,  the  belle  of  the  ball, 
GIvdes.,  Banffs. 

2.  An  equal,  a  match;  the  thing  required,  ibid. 

3.  A  nick,  a  notch ;  also,  a  dram  of  ardent 
spirits,  Shetl. 

4.  That  which  fi.\es,  settles,  or  silences ;  as, 
that's  the  tip  for  him,  Clydes. 

Evidently  a  metaph.  use  of  E.  tip,  the  topmost  point.] 

To  Tip,  v.  a.  [1.  To  excel,  exceed,  overcome, 
Clydes. 

It  seems  to  bo  merely  a  metaph.  use  of  E.  tip,  as 
signifying  to  strike  slightly. 

2.  To  equal,  to  match,  ibid.,  Banffs. 

3.  To  kick,  as  when  playing  at  football,  Shetl.] 

4.  Used  to  signify  the  effect  of  an  expression, 
action,  or  event,  which  disappoints  or  nettles 
one.  TTiat  tips  him  ;  It  silences  or  mortifies 
him,  S. 

[Tipper,  b.  A  belle,  a  beau,  a  grand  person, 
Banffs.] 

Tippy,  adj.  Dressed  in  the  highest  fashion, 
modish,  Reuf  r. 

A.  Bor.   ** Tippy,  smart,  fine.      Tippy  Bob;"  61. 
Brock. 

Tippy,  b.  The  ton;  as,  at  the  tap  of  the 
tippy^  at  the  top  of  the  fashion,  Reuf  r. 

Most  probably  from  E.  tip,  the  top,  the  extremity. 

[TIPP,  *.  and  v.    V.  Tip.] 

To  TIPPANIZE,  V.  n.  To  act  the  toper, 
properly  in  drinking  tmall  beer^  S. 

"  Your  tippantzing,  scant  o'  grace," 

Quoth  »ie,  *'gan  me  gang  duddv  ; 
"  Our  niboor  Pate  sin  break  of  dav's 

*'  Been  thumping  at  his  studdy. 

Rawuaj^t  Poems,  L  277. 

"  Scant  o*  grace,"  seems  to  be  an  appellation.    V. 

TWOPKSXT. 

To  TIPPER,  r.  n.  To  walk  on  tiptoe,  or  in 
an  unsteady  way,  to  totter ;  as,  to  tipper  up 
a  hillf  Su.-0.  tipp-a^  leviter  tangere. 

This  undoubtedly  gives  the  origin  of  Tippertit  q.  to 
tipper,  or  walk  unsteadily,  on  the  t<u  or  toe. 
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To  Tippkr-Taiper,  r.  n.   To  totter,  Lanarks. 

[TiPPERiN,  adj.  Taking  short  uncertain  steps, 
tottering,  slipping  on  tiptoe,  S.] 

TiPPKRTiN,  8.  A  bit  of  card  with  a  small 
piece  of  stick  passed  through  it ;  resembling 
a  te  totum^  Loth.  Hence  the  phrase,  to  hup 
Uke  a  tippertin, 

TiPPERTY,  adj.  1.  Unstable.  An  object 
is  said  to  be  tipperty^  or  to  stand  tipperty- 
likey  when  it  is  ready  to  fall,  S.  B. 

2.  To  gang  iipperty-like^  to  walk  in  a  flighty, 
ridiculous  sort  of  way,  S.  B. 

8.  Applied  to  a  youn^g  woman,  who  walks 
very  stiffly,  precisely,  or  with  a  mincing 
gait,  Fife. 

Q.  to  walk  on  tip-U^ ;  u  allied  to  E.  tip,  top  or 
end,  Su.-O.  Dan.  t»pp,  Isl.  typpe,  cacanicn. 

♦  TIPPET,  *.  I.  One  length  of  twisted  hair 
or  gut  in  a  fishing-line,  S.  2\bb€ty  Fife, 
Meams ;  synon.  jSi<,  Upp.  Clydes. 

G.  B.  I(p,  a  bit,  a  small  fragment ;  or  Teut.  tip,  apex. 

2.  A  handful  of  straw  bound  together  at  one 
end ;  used  in  thatching,  Aberd.,  Clydes. 

This,  however,  may  be  allied  to  Fris.  tepp-fn,  car- 
pere,  Tellere,  as  hnngflMched  from  the  stack. 

8.  Si  Johnatotie's  Tippet^  a  halter.  V.  Rib- 
band. 

[Tippet-Stane,  8.  A  circular  stone  with  a 
hook  in  the  centi-e,  used  in  twisting  tippets.] 

[TIPPY,  *.  and  adj.    V.  under  Tip.] 

To  TIPTOO,  V.  n.  To  be  in  a  violent 
passion,  Ayrs.;  perhaps  q.  set  on  tiptoe. 
but  see  Taptoo. 

To  TiRL,  TiRLE,  r.  «.  1.  To  quiver,  vibrate, 
thrill;  hence,  to  change,  to  veer  about; 
applied  to  the  wind.  Loth. 

Allied  perhaps  to  IsL  (AtW-a,  circumagere ;  thyrl-a, 
turbine  versari  siibit&. 

2.  To  touch  the  chords  of  an  instrument,  so 
as  to  produce  tremulous  vibrations  of  sound. 

Coonge  to  give,  was  mightily  then  blown 

Saint  JohnstoM^t  Buntiun,  since,  most  famous  known 

By  all  musicians,  when  they  sweetly  sing 

With  heavenly  voice,  and  well  concording  string, 

0  how  they  bend  their  bocks  and  finffers  tirle. 

Mute's  Threnodie,  p.  183. 

Evidently  the  same  with  E.  trilf,  which  Johns,  de- 
rives from  lUl.  trillo,  a  qnavcr.  But  this,  I  appre- 
hend, is  itself  derived  from  Su.-G.  drill-a,  vocem  mter 
eanendum  crispare  ;  trali-a,  cantillare. 

[8.  To  tirl  at  the  piny  to  twirl  the  handle  of 
the  latch.] 


Probably  the  same  with  E,  T^rirt,  "to  turn  round; 
to  move  by  a  quick  rotation."  This  idea  has  been  sug- 
gested  by  the  notice  in  01.  Antiq.  *>  Ttrlwg  at  the 
2oor-|M»,  twirlini?  the  handle  of  the  latch.  . 

It  aeema  need  in  a  similar  sense  m  the  ».,!»«";. 
Sweet  WiUiam's  Ghost.  Ramsay's  Tea  Table  Miscell- 
any. 

Then  came  a  gho«t  to  Margaret's  door, 
With  many  a  grievous  groan. 
And  ay  he  tined  at  the  pin. 

In  E.  Diet,  this  is  derived  from  Whirl.  But  cerUmly 
without  any  proper  reason,  Screnius,  m  vo.,  gives 
different  terms  that  seem  to  have  a  ■«P«"?^^  *^*f;°Vy 
affinity ;  Isl.  Myr/-fl,  turbine  vcrsan  subit^ ;  thynU, 
Sw.  toreff.  verticillum,  quo  lacticinia  agitantur. 

To  TiRL,  TiRLE,  r.  a.  [1.  To  twirl;  to  cause 
to  rotate  rapidly,  or  to  turn  over  fre- 
quently, S.] 

2.  [To  strip  off,  to  toss  away]  ;  to  uncover  ; 
as,  to  tirl  a  house,  Gl.  Shirr.  Aberd. 

It  seens  property  to  include  the  idea  of  velocity  of 
motion,  as  having  been  originally  used  to  denote  the 
effect  of  the  wind. 

. Whyles  on  the  atrong-wlng'd  tempest  flym. 

Tiding  the  kirtDi.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

Mr.  Chalmen  is  therefore  mUtaken  when  he  men- 
tions it  as  one  of  Sibbald's  esfregious  intcrpoUitions, 
" Xt  he  gives  tirl  for  tirr.'^    Works  Sir  D.  tyndsay. 

iii.  215.  .    ^  If 

Tirl  is  naed  in  the  aame  senae  in  Galloway. 

Whan  the  wind  blaw.-!  loud  and  tirls  our  rtrae. 
An*  a*  our  houae-siJes  are  dreeping  wi  ram, 

An*  Oka  bum  rows  frae  the  bank  to  the  brae, 
I  weep  for  our  Habbie  wha  rows  I'  the  mam. 
I  weep  lor  jj^^;^  ^y  SUhalaie  Sang,  p.  33. 

3.  To  pluck  off  lightly  and  expeditiously ;  ap- 
pliea  to  dress. 

And  syne  this  fule  thay  thankit  of  al. 
That  caused  sik  concord  amang  them  laL 
And  o/his  coate  thay  tirlit  be  the  croun. 
And  on  htm  kest  ane  ayde  chirkly  g»un. 

This  is  dassed  by  Sibb.,  as  if  it  were  the  same  with 
Tirr,  or  a  dimin.  from  it.  But  perhaps  it  is  from  a 
oom^on  fountain  with  E.  twirl ;  Isl.  thgH-a,  turbine 
versari  snbito.  G.  Andr.  This  imlecd  expresses  the 
■ense  in  which  the  term  is  still  frequently  used,  as 
denoting  the  effect  of  an  impetuous  wind. 

4.  To  strip,  applied  to  property,  S. 

Nane  gathers  gear  witbouten  care  ;— 

Suppose  then  they  should  tide  ye  bare 

And  gar  ye  fike ;!; 

E'en  lesm  to  thole. — 

Ramaagt  Poems,  i.  300. 

[5.  To  cause  to  vibrate,  to  thrill ;  as,  "  He 

tirled  the  strings,-  Clydes.] 
6.  To  trill,  S. 

I  hope  it*8  nae  a  sin 

Sometimes  to  tid  a  merry  pin 

As  weel's  we*re  able. 
Whan  fowks  are  in  a  merry  bin 

For  sang  or  fable. 

Skiniwi'e  Afisc,  Poet,  p.  IW. 

Tirl,  Tirlb,  ».     [1.  A  vibration,  the  act  of 

vibrating,  S. 
2.  A  twirl,  a  toss  round  or  over  and  over ;  the 

act  of  rotating,  S.] 
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8.  A  substitute  for  the  trundle  of  a  mill,  Slict- 
laud. 

•"  A  round  piece  of  wood,  about  4  feet  in  length, 
•ad  6tted  with  12  email  boeirds,  in  the  lanie  manner 
aa  the  extremity  of  the  exterior  wheel  of  an  ordinary 
*  mill,  with  a  strong  iron  spindle  fixed  to  its  upper  enu, 
■applies  the  place  of  a  wheel  in  these  mills. «  The  iron 
apindle,  passing  through  the  under  millstone,  is  fixed 
in  the  upper.  A  pivot  in  the  under  end  of  the  tirl 
(the  piece  of  wood  above  mentioned)  runs  in  a  hollowed 
iron  plate. — ^The  iiri  occupies  the  same  situation  under 
this  mill,  as  the  trundles  in  the  inner  part  of  an  onli- 
nary  mill;  and  it  performs  the  same  oflSce.  The 
diameter  of  the  tirl  is  always  ec|ual  to  that  of  the  mill- 
atone."    P.  Unat,  ShctL  SUtist.  Ace.  v.  193. 

This  is  undoubtedly  allied  to  Su.-O.  trUl-Of  rotari, 
to  trundle,  Dan.  triUJ-er. 

i»  A  smart  tap  or  stroke,  S.  either  as  allied  to 
the  V.  TiRLE,  or  denominated  from  its  pro- 
ducing a  thrilling  sensation.     V.  Dirle. 

5.  A  touch,  in  the  way  of  intermeddling  with 
any  thing. 

Her  nain-sen  shook  her  naked  breeches, 
For  she  was  tyred  with  his  speeches  ; 
She  would  far  vsther  bad  a  lirr/e 
Of  an  Aqoavitae  barrel. 

-    CMmuTM  Poenu,  p.  82. 

6.  A  gentle  breeze,  S.  synon.  a  pirr  of  wind. 

King  Aeol,  grant  a  tydie  fiW, 

But  Doast  the  blasts  that  loudly  whirL 

RamM/s  Poevu,  iL  201. 

7.  A  dance. 


The  Toung  swankies  on  the  green. 
Took  TOnod  a  merry  iirU. 

Ramtttj^s  Poems,  L  262. 

TiRUE,  TiRLY,  «.  [1.  Applied  to  a  wanng 
or  ornamental  line  in  scroll-work  or  carving; 
also,  to  the  ornament  itself.  Tirlytoirly  is 
also  used,  S.] 

2.  Applied  to  a  winding  in  a  footpath.  *'  Tir^ 
fitft,  little  circular  stoppages  in  pathways 
which  turn  round  ;**  Gall.  Enc. 

TiRLiNO  OF  THE  Moss.  The  act  of  paring 
off  the  superficial  part  of  the  soil  which  lies 
above  peats,  S. 

'*The  beat  peat — ^ia  commonly  not  above  14  or  18 
inches,  or  the  length  of  a  peat,  m  deepness,  after  re- 
BMving  the  surface  soil  with  the  roots  of  the  heath, 
or  liiiK»  growinff  on  it,  called  the  tirling  of  the  moM." 
Agr.  Sunr.  PeeUes.    V.  Pennecuik,  p.  71»  N. 

TiRLY-ToY,  *.  Apparently  synon.  with 
Jirljf'Wtrfyf  a  toy  or  trifle,  Aberd. 

What  can  ye  be  Uiat  eou*d  employ 

Your  pen  in  sic  a  tirljf'tt»y, 

Ftae  hyne  awa'  ss  far's  Portsoy.— 

Skintuf^t  Mite,  Poet,  ^  183. 

TiRLYWIRLY,  TlRLIEAVIRLIEy  8.  1.  A  whir- 
ligig, s. 

Tirly  mitiff,  used  as  an  ai^llative,  Evergreen,  ii. 
90,  seems  originally  the  same. 

**  Kerijf-merly,  a  fanciful  or  useless  thing, "  (Gl.  West- 
morel.)  is  probably  a  corr.  of  tiiis.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a 
term  of  similar  formation. 


2.  A  figure  or  ornament  of  any  kind  on  stone, 
wood,  stockings,  S. 

It  is  used  to  denote  docks  in  stockings. 

Red,  bine,  an'  green,  an'  likvwise  pearl, 

I  hae  to  fit  the  little  ^irl ; 

Wi'  mony  a  booy  tirl^-wirl 

Abpnt  the  queets. 

Fvrbes*»  Shop  Bill,  JounuU,  p.- 13. 

It  was  in  and  through  the  window-broads, 

And  a*  the  tirlie-wirlUs  o'd. 
The  sweetest  VXm  that  ever  I  got, 

Was  free  my  Dainty  Davie. 

Dainty  Davie,  Henft  Coll,,  ii.  215. 

It  would  seem  comp.  of  two  synon.  terms,  Su.-G. 
trill-a,  and  hworl^a,  rotare,  q.  something  that  is  whirled, 

TiRLYWIRLY,  TiRLiE-wiRLiE,  adj.  Intricate ; 
or  as  conjoining  the  ideas  of  intricacy  and 
trivial  ornament,  S. 

"  The  air*s  free  eneuch, — the  monks  took  care  o*  that, 
— ^they  hae  contrived  oueer  tirlie-icirlie  holes,  that  sang 
out  to  the  open  air,  anu  keep  the  stair  as  caller's  a  kaif 
blaid."    Antiquary,  iL  148. 

**  TirUe-wirOe  holes,  intricate  holes ;"  OL  Antiq. 

TIRLES,  «.  pL    Some  kind  of  disease. 

The  Teasick,  and  Tooth^ik,  the  Titts  &  the  Titles, 

MoHtgomerie,  Watson's  Coll,,  iii  11 
V.  Feyk. 

Fr.  tark  signifies  a  wood  worm  ;  but  there  seems  no 
affinity. 

TIRLESS,  TiULASS,  Tirues,  #.  1.  A  kttice, 
grate,  or  rail.  It  is  now  generally  applied 
to  that  used  for  defending  a  window,  S. 

"  At  the  back  of  the  throne  were  two  ruoms  on  the 
two  sides.  In  the  one,  Duke  de  Vanden,  Duke  de 
Valler,  and  other  French  nobles,  sat ;  in  the  other,  the 
King,  Queen,  Princes,  Mary,  the  Prince  Elector,  and 
some  court  ladies.  The  tirlifs  that  ma^le  them  to  be 
secret,  the  King  brake  down  with  his  own  hands ;  so 
they  sat  in  the  eyes  of  all ;  but  little  more  regarj^cd 
than  if  they  had  been  absent ;  for  the  Lords  sat  aU 
coTered."    Baillie's  Lett,  i.  259. 

2.  A  wicket,  a  small  gate,  S.  B. 

*'  That  at  or  near  the  westmost  pole, — there  is  a  tir^ 
fass,  at  which  a  aingle  person  may  enter ;  and  he  re- 
collects no  other  opening  on  any  part  of  said  planted 
inclosures  at  the  north."  State,  Fraser  of  Fraserfield, 
p.  194. 

This  term  had  been  formerly  used  to  denote  a 
wattled  grate. 

*'  Gratis  ferrea,  eratis  Timinea,  a  Tirlies,"  Despaut. 
Gram.  D.  i. 

TiRLESs-TETT,  8.    A  tumstile,  S. 

Fr.  treilhs,  "a  grate  set  thick  with  cross  bars  of 
wood."    Cotgr.  Tent,  traelie, 

TiRLLEST,  part.  adj.  Having  grates,  latticed, 
trellisedy  S.    V.  Terlyst. 

TIRMA,  8.  The  sea-pie,  a  bird ;  hocmatopus 
ostralegus,  Linn. 

*'The  Tirma,  or  Sea-Pie,  by  the  inhabitants  called 
TriUchan,  comes  in  May,  goes  away  in  August."  Mar- 
tin's St.  Kilda,  p.  35. 

To  TIRR,  TiRUE,  V.  a.     1.  To  tear. 

Or  in  quhst  land  lyis  thou  manglit  end  schent, 
Thy  fare  body  and  membris  turrut  and  rent 

Douf^  Virga,  924,  27. 
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It  may  be  Tiewed  as  synoo.  with  iml,  larfrum  being 
tbe  ooly  term  used  by  Virg. 

—Ant  quae  nunc  aitiu  avobaqae  membra, 
Ek  Amiu  taeerum  tellua  babet  t-- — 

Aen.,  iz.  491. 


ia  a  possibility,  however,  that  Doug,  alludes 

to  the  preceding  complaint  of  the  naother  ctf  Euryalus, 
that  she  was  not  at  hand  to  dress  hia  dead  body. 
Veske  tegens.-" 

Radd.and  8ibb.  derive  it  from  Fr.  Ur-er,  to  dn\w. 

Bat  if  the  sense  given  above  be  just,  (and  it  receives 
eonfirmation  from  another  passage  to  be  quoted  just 
now,)  it  directs  us  to  A.-S.  iyr-am^  iyruhan,  to  tear,  as 
the  origin  of  our  tirr» 

2.  To  uncover  in  a  forcible  way,  S.,  q.  to  tear 
off. 

Vato  him  syne  Eneas  grain  has. 
That  bv  his  vertw  wan  the  secund  place, 
Ane  haDirgeoun  of  birni^t  mailyeis  t>ricbt,— 
QahQk  he  sum  time,  with  his  Strang  handis  two, 
Tiruii  and  rent  of  bald  Deuoleo. 

Dtmg,  YirgU,  136,  22. 

Thir  venerable  Tir^ns,  whom  the  warld  call  witches. 
In  the  time  of  tbetr  triumph,  firr'cf  me  the  tade. 

Montgmturie,  %ratMn*t  ColL,  iiL  17. 

"Scot,  to  Or  one  to  the  skim,  i.e.,  strip  him  naked  ; " 
Rndd. 

Both  these  examples  evidently  suggest  the  idea  of 
force.  Hence,  a  house  is  often  said  to  be  tirrtd  by  a 
strong  wind. 

*'  'Diey  tirred  skipper  Walker  oat  of  his  cloaths,  and 
clad  him  in  rags.**    Spalding*a  Trouble,  ii.  I70l 

3.  To  unroofy  S. 

'*He  tirrtd  the  haill  toofaUs  of  the  office-houses, — 
and  carried  roof  and  slates  away,  wherewith  he  roofed 
a  long  school.**    Spalding,  ntaup.,  p.  2G. 

**  To  Ur  a  housf,  to  take  off  the  slates,  tiles,  &c.  of  a 
house;**  Rndd. 

4.  Metaph.  to  strip  one  of  his  property,  S. 

The  term  ia  used  in  a  veiy  emphatic  S.  Prov.  applied 
to  a  selfish  greedy  person  :  **  He  caresna  quha  be 
tin^d.  gin  he  be  theikit.*' 

8ae  Fortune,  iirr  me  steek  by  stcek, 
And  hair  by  hair. 

Morimm't  Poems,  p,  99. 

"They  follow*d  hastily,  beinff  under  cloud  and 
silence  of  night,  lap  about  the  house,  and  tried  to 
tirr  it."    Spalding,  i.  30. 

5.  To  pare  off  the  sward  hy  means  of  a  spade. 
Persons  are  said  to  ftrr  the  groundy  before 
casting  peats;  as  tliey  first  clear  off  the 
surface  that  covers  the  moss.  To  tirr  and 
burnj  to  cast  turfs  on  bad  ground,  and  burn 
them  that  their  ashes  may  serve  for 
manure,  S. 

**Terrnaoe. — ^The  name  is  evidently  a  corruption  of 
Terrae  nnvis  ;  but  whether  given  it  by  the  Romans,  or 
since  they  left  the  country,  is  uncertain.  To  this 
place  a  superstitious  regant  is  attached  by  the  vulgar. 
Tradition  asserts,  that  some  time  aj;o  a  man  attempting 
•  to  cast  divots  {tur/ti)  on  the  side  of  it,  no  S'toner  opened 
the  ground  with  the  spade,  than  the  fonn  of  an  old 
man,  supposed  to  have  been  the  spirit  of  the  mountain, 
made  its  appearance  from  the  opening,  and  with  an 
angry  countenance  and  tone  of  voice,  asked  the 
countryman  why  he  was  tlrrmg  (uncovering)  his  house 
over  hia  head  ?  On  saying  this,  the  apparition 
instantly  disappeared. — None  has  since  ventured  to 
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disturb  the  re^iose  of  the  imaginary  spirit.**  P. 
Dunning,  Perths.  Statist.  Ace.,  six.  442. 

The  term  is  also  used  with  respect  to  quarries. 

**  These  quarries  require  very  little  tirring.  In  some 
places  the  rock  has  no  covering  of  earth."  P.  St. 
Andrews,  Fife,  SUtUt.  Ace.,  xiii.  201.     Ibid.  xi.  483. 

6.  To  undress,  to  pull  off  one's  clothes,  S.  B. 
The  phrase  uboA  by  Rudd.  properly  belongs  to  this 

sense.  .  . 

It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  this  is  the  true  origin  of 
turf,  a  term  that  has  puzzled  etjrmologists.  As  ttfrfiM 
used  in  the  same  sense  in  A.-S.  it  would  appenr  to  be 
derived  from  tyrw-an,  to  tear  ;  the  surface  licing  thus 
lent  from  the  soil  This  etymon  is  not  niaterialW 
different  from  that  of  Seren.,  who  derives  Isl.  tor/,  id. 
from  what  he  designs  aMr/r/(ii«if.  Goth,  tor/a,  eflbdere  ; 
according  to  Wachter,  (vo.  Torf,)  the  most  ancient 
huiguage  of  Iceland. 

To  Tirr  the  Kirk,  to  Theek  the  Quire. 
To  act  pi-eposterously,  to  pull  down  with  the 
one  hand  in  order  to  rebuild  with  the  other. 

<•  These  who  conform'd  to  the  Romish  rites,— as 

the  proverb  has  it,  ^irr'cf  the  Kirk,  to  theek  the  QMtre  ; 
and  cunningly  got  these  on  their  side,  to  be  placed  in 
the  room  of  the  Culdees,  who  died  and  kecp*d  the 
pUces  vacant,  till  such  time  as  they  got,  from  England 
and  elsewhere,  some  of  their  own  sentiments,  to  reim- 
phMe.**    Sibb.  Fife,  p.  193. 

But  hef«  the  Pruv.  is  not  applied  with  propriety ; 
because  the  party  referred  to  obtained  their  end,  which 
wa^  the  subversion  of  the  Culdees. 

To  TIRR,  V.  n.  To  snarl,  to  speak  ill- 
naturedly,  S. 

Teut.  terghen,  irritarc,  lacesaere,  exacerbare ;  Mod. 

Sax.  terr-en,  id.  •        •     »*- 

•We  have  the  term  in  the  very  same  form  in  Dan. 
Hrr-er,  irritare.  instigare,  (Baden) ;  properly  denoting 
the  act  of  setting  on  a  dog,  as  S.  Ur-vpirring  sigmfies 
tlie  growling  of  this  animal. 

Tirr,  acf/.  Crabbed,  quarrelsome,  in  bad 
humour,  S.     V.  the  r. 

Isl.  tirrln^  difficilis,  austcrus;  Haldorson. 

[Tirr,  *.  A  crabbed,  ill-natured,  quan-elsome 
child,  S.] 

TiRRACKE,  TiRROOK,  9.  The  Tarrock,  Larus 
tridactylus,  Linn.,  Shetl. 

**The  waterfowl  took  to  wing,— answering  tlie echoes 
with  a  thousand  varying  screams,  from  the  deep  note 
of  the  swabio  or  swartback,  to  the  querulous  cry  of  the 
tirrctcke,  and  kittiewake."    The  Pirate,  i.  227. 

[TiRRAX,  TiRRiE,  adj.  Cross,  ill-natured, 
enraged,  Shetl.  A.-S.  tyran^  to  tear,  to 
irritate.] 

TiRRAX,  #.    A  person  with  a  perverse  humour, 

with  whom  it  is  hardly  possible  to  livp,  S. 

It  does  not  accord  with  the  politcsso  of  the  French, 
that  this  term,  in  its  secondary  scusj,  should  be  re- 
strictetl  to  the  female  sex.  O.  Fr.  Itjraine,  tymnne, 
femme  nidchante,  qui  adt  comme  uu  tyren,  qui  abuse 
de  son  autorit6  ;  Roquefort. 

[Tiukan-Spueet,  9.  A  cross-drained,  ill- 
naturod  person  or  child,  Shctl.J 
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TiRRiVEEy  «•  A  fit  of  passion,  S^  or  the 
extravagant  mode  of  displaying  it,  as  bv 
prancing,  stamping,  &c* 

**Atlenffth  the  faught  began  in  eameti, — ^whata 
Ivrivee  and  atramash  I  We  bad  twa  Highland  regi- 
mants ;  tome  o'  the  sogers  in  them  being  sbot^  the  rest 
fat  mad  on  the  instant — they  saw  Uooff.**  QalL  Ene., 
p.  420. 

"It's  a  great  pity  of  Eviin  Dhn,  who  was  a  very 
weel-meaning  good-natured  man  to  bo  a  Hiebuidnian  ; 
and  indeed  so  was  the  Laird  o*  Glennaqnoich  too^  for 
that  matter,  when  he  wasna  in  ane  o'  his  turiwees." 
WaTerley,  iiL  330. 

"An'  ye  tak  thoe  wuntlins  and  tirkmea  this  way. 
woll  baa  tae  get  the  road  postet  tae  hand  ye  mp.** 
Saint  Patrick,  ii.  267. 

*'  Tirrivees,  tantrums ;"  GI.  Antiq. 

The  Bxmore  t.  to  Urvee  is  perhapa  allied;  "to 
struggle  and  tumble  to  get  free  ;   Grose. 

Tbis  has  much  appearance  of  being  of  fV.  origin  ; 
perhaps  from  tir-er,  to  draw ;  also,  to  dart  forth  ;  and 
«(^  lively,  as  denoting  the  lively  action  of  one  animated 
l^rage. 

TiBWiRR,  TiRWiRRiN,  adj.  Orowling;  a 
term  applied  to  one  who  is  habitually  chid- 
ing or  quarrelling.     Am  tirwirr  as  a  eat^  S. 

This  might  seem  oomp.  of  two  synon.  verbs,  as  more 
forcibly  expressing  the  iiabit  referred  to ;  Tent.  fei^A- 
tm,  (V.  Tirr,  v.)  and  toerr-tn,  to  contend,  or  rather  LL 
verr^a,  to  bark. 

The  Dutch  nse  a  term  of  similar  combination,  karre' 
'  «arr-eii,  to  jarr,  to  wrangle,  to  stinabble,  fte.  Sewel ; 
probably  fmrn  harre,  herre,  a  hinge,  and  warr-cn,  to 
entangle,  to  disturb,  q.  to  grate  on  the  hinges. 

[To  TIRSE,  V.  a.  To  tug,  to  pull  with  a 
jerky  Shetl.] 

[TiRSE,  «•    A  sudden  jerk  or  pull,  ibid. 

Fh>bably  allied  to  A.-S.  tyran,  to  tear.] 

TISCHE,  Tysche,  Tyschey,  Tusche',  «.  A 
girdle,  a  belt, 

Ane  riche  ty»du  or  belt  hynt  he  ffyne. 

The  peodentis  wrocht  of  bymist  gold  maist  fyne. 

Dwg.  Virgil,  288,  68. 

And  qnhar  hir  pap  was  for  the  speie  cut  away. 
Of  goul  thairon  was  belt  ane  riche  liacAey. 

iMdL,28^25i 

Holland  and  Dunbar  use  taachi  in  the  same  sense. 

Syne  scbyre  schapin  to  schaw,  mony  schene  schefld 
With  tuikeiM  of  tuest  silk  ticht  to  the  tre. 

^oMiole,  iL  8b  Ua 

And  of  ane  burde  of  sflk,  richt  costlie  grein, 
Hir  tuwehi  was,  with  stlTer  weil  besensu 

Maitland  Potmt^  p  70L 

V.  BUKDB. 

Rndd.  derives  it  from  Fr.  fiMti,  *'a  wide  sort  of 
ribbon,  a  ffirth  or  fillet,  or  tiasUt  participle  of  tittre,  to 
weave."  Ihre  views  onr  term  as  aulied  to  Su.-G.  taabi^ 
A]«n.  IsL  /asm,  Belg.  tasache,  tfMche,  a  bag  or  scrip ; 
observing,  that  S.  tesche  denotes  such  a  girdle  as  the 
ancients  used  to  fix  their  purses  to.  Hence  ItaL  tascha 
marsupium,  intaac-are,  to  hide. 

TISEDAY,  Tysday,  Tyisday,  s.  Tuesday, 
the  name  given  to  the  third  day  of  the 
week|  S 

"  Yit  befoir  the  nizt  day  at  12  Hours  (quhilk  was 
Tjfiiday  the  13th  of  Junii)  the  number  passit  thre 


thousand  men,  quhilk  be  Go<lis  Providence  came  unto 
the  Lordis."     Knox's  Hist.,  p.  141. 

The  bridal*dsy  was  set 
On  Tisidatf  for  to  be : 
Then  hey  play  up  the  rinawa'  bride, 

For  she  has  ta  en  the  gie. 
And  when  they  came  to  KeUo  town 

They  gart  the  clap  sao  thro*. 
—Saw  ye  a  lass  wi*  a  nood  and  a  mantle, 
Was  maried  on  Tiseday  'teen  7 

AuHaioay  Bride,  UertTa  CoiL,  IL  87,  88. 

This  name  has  been  generally  derivetl  from  Tui-^o, 

one  of  the  deities  of  the  Saxons,  to  whom  it  has  been 

supposed  that  this  day  was  consecrated.      In  A.-S.  it 

is  written  Titoesdaeg,   Dan.   Tvjzdag,    Thtj^tdag,   Isl. 

Amgriin  views  this  as  Ti/ratlag^ur,  softened  into 
TtffadoQur;  deriving  the  term  from  Tyr,  one  of  the 
deities  of  the  Goths,  to  whom  great  power  over  battle 
was  ascribed.  V.  Bartholin,  de  Causis  Contempt. 
Mort.,  p.  350,  351.  According  to  O.  Andr.  it  is  from- 
Tyr,  Mercury  or  Mars ;  in  the  oblique  cases,  Tu, 

Womiius  traces  the  name  to  Dim,  or  Thiaa,  the  wife 
of  Thor;  who  was  supposed  to  preside  over  justice. 
From  her,  he  thinks,  the  third  day  of  the  week  was  in 
Dan.  denominated  Thijadag.  In  honour  of  this  goddess, 
sacred  rites  were  annually  performed  with  great  pomd 
and  solemnity  at  Upsal  in  Sweden.  These  were  called 
TiyMting, 

This  learned  writer  having  mentioned  Tniaco,  Lat. 
TevUts  or  TeutcUes,  who  was  worshipped  as  a  male 
divinity,  obsei^'ea  that  Tqs  did  not  correspond  to  tho 
Teutaies^  but  to  the  I/esua,  of  Latin  writers.  He  adds, 
that,  according  to  Vossius,  de  IdoloL  Lib.  2,  c.  33, 
T  was  often  prefixed  to  //.  Monument.  Dan.  Lib.  1. 
e.  4.  Fatt.  Dan.  Lib.  I.  c.  15. 

TISSLE,  #.  "  A  Struggle ;  same  with  DUsle  ^ 
Gall.  Enc. ;  merely  a  variety  of  Taissle, 
q.  V. 

[TIT,  Tyt,  ado.  Soon ;  ah  tit^  as  soon  as 
possible,  very  soon,  Barbour,  iv.  289, 
Skeafs  Ed.     V.  Tite.] 

(TIT,  Tite,  pret.  Pulled,  snatched,  Bar- 
bour, T.  603.    V.  Tyte.] 

Tit,  *.    A  snatch.    V.  Tyte,  «. 

TrrriSH,  [Titsam,  Tittv],  adj.  Captious, 
testy,  ill-humoured,  S. ;  [titsam  is  tho  form 
in  Shetl.] 

Titty,  adj.  1.  The  wind  is  said  to  be  tittu^ 
when  forcible,  or  coming  in  gusts,  S.  B. 
from  tii^  a  stroke.     V.  Tyte,  v.  and  s. 

2.  Captious,  testy,  Renfr. 

In  tbe  latter  sense  it  nearly  resembles  A.  Bor. 

'*  Teety  or  TecUhy,  fretful,  fractious ;  as  children 
when  cutting  their  teeth  ;"  Grose.  From  the  illustra- 
tion given,  it  would  seem  that  this  humorous  writer 
TiewM  it  as  having  some  connection  with  the  teeth, 
Mr.  Brockctt  refers  to  E.  Techy,  with  which  Tiitif 
seems  to  have  no  connexion,  rcrhaps  in  both  the 
senses  given  above,  it  may  be  traced  to  the  same  origin 
with  Tyte,  ouickly.  Vercl.  gives  Isl.  titt,  not  only  in 
the  sense  of  Froiiiptum,  butalsoas  sigiiifving,  Frequens, 
quod  saepo  fit ;  baing  tlie  neuter  of  Tid't. 

Titupp,  s.    a  trigger. 

**  In  tho  middes  of  this  hons  was  ane  ^magc  of  bran 
maid  in  the  similitude  of  Kenneth  with  ane  goldis 
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apill  in  his  htokd,  with  sic  in^yne,  that  als  sone  as  ony 
nan  maid  him  to  throw  this  apill  out  of  tlie  hand  of 
the  ymage,  the  wryin^  of  the  samyu  drew  all  the 
tUuppU  of  the  crosbowis  vp  at  anis,  k  schot  at  hym 
that  threw  the  apill."    Bellend.  Cron.,  B.  xi.,  c.  10. 

From  tU,  tgie^  a  pull,  a  slight  stroke,  conjciined  with 
the  prep,  up;  as  denoting  the  motion  of  the  trigger 
upwards. 

TIT.     A  tit,  agog. 

"  An  men,  I  know,  ar  not  alike  disposed,  and  yit  all 
men  wer  never  mair  a  tU,"  Bruce's  Klcven  Scrm.,  P. 
2,  a. 

Perhaps  allied  to  Tid,  «.  q.  ▼.,  q.  in  the  humour  of 
any  thing. 

TIT  FOR  TAT.     Exact  retaliation,  a  fair 
equivalent,  S. 

"  I  lang'd  ance  for  some  jewels  costly, 
"  And  staw  them  frae  a  sneaking  milter, 
"  Wha  was  a  wicked  clieating  scjueeser, 
"  And  much  had  me  and  others  wrang^d." 

The  father  savs,  *'  I  own  my  son, 
"  To  roh  or  pilfor  is  ih  done  ; 
**  But  I  can  eith  forgive.the  faut, 
"  Since  it  is  only  tt'ijbr  tat." 

Tii/br  Tdt,  Ramsatf*$  Poems,  it  513,  614. 

This  phrase  is  retained  in  the  Intercourse  of  children, 
in  the  following  adage,  uttered  when  one  returns  a 
•troke  received  from  another,  "  TU  for  tal*t  fair  play 
in  glide  cottar  fechtin',**  Loth. 

This  phrase,  though  overlooked  by  Johns.,  Bailey, 
&C.,  is  given  by  Grose  in  his  Class.  Diet  as  signify- 
ing "an  equivalent."  It  is,  however,  generaUy,  if 
not  always,  used  aa  denoting  retribution  of  evil. 
Though  now  classed  among  cant  terms,  it  most  pro- 
bably has  a  more  ancient  origin  than  the  most  of 
these.  Serenius  renders  the  phrase,  "  to  give  one  tit 
for  tat,**  gifura  enom  tUt  foer  tatt.  1  see  no  vestige  of 
it,  however,  in  any  other  Lexicon.  Might  we  not  view 
tit /or  tat  as  formed  from  S.  fiV,  a  slight  stroke?  Thus 
the  reduplicative  phrase  will  merely  sienify  one  tap  or 
■troke  for  another ;  and  it  will  resemble,  not  onl^  in 
form,  but  in  meaning  and  origin,  the  very  ancient 
expression  LU/or  Lai,  q.  r. 

it  may  be  a  contraposition  of  the  Teut.  or  Goth,  pro- 
nouns aignifving  this  and  that,  with  the  slight  change 
of  a  letter  of  the  same  or^n.  Thus,  Belg.  ait  vaor  dai 
would  literally  signify,  this  for  that.     There  is  a  Sw. 

Shrase  which  has  some  analogy  :  Tofj  detta  och  gi/me 
et ;  Take  this,  and  give  me  that;  Wideg.  vo.  Dtt, 

TITBORE  TATBORE.    The  play  of  Bo- 
peep. 

--*'When,  thervpon  we  have  stablished  against  al 
their  cavillations,  they  leape  now  back,  &  of  new  again 
intended  accusation  against  our  doctrine,  what  is  this 
else,  but  (as  children,  in  their  sporting,  childishly 
practise  and  more  childishly  speak)  to  play  tlthore  tat- 
pore  with  vs  ?"  Forbcs's  Discoverie  of  Pervers  Deceit, 
p.  4. 

The  first  syllable  tit  is  obviously  the  same  with  teet, 
in  the  common  name  of  this  sport,  Teft-bo.  But  bore, 
if  not  a  corruption,  must  have  a  different  origin  from 
bo,  which  may  be  viewed  as  the  same  with  the  E. 
interi.  meant  to  produce  terror,  S.  bu  ;  q.  *'  the  game 
in  which  one  peeps  out  to  fright  another."  Shall  we 
view  bore  as  signifying  a  small  opening,  q.  **  peeping 
through  a  bore  r* 

In  Abenleenshire,  the  county  in  which  Bp.  Forbes 
resided,  the  phrase  7'iibo  talho  is  still  used  by  some 
old  people,  wno  had  been  accustomed  in  their  youth 
thus  to  denominate  the  play  of  Bo-peep. 


TITE,  Tit,  Tyte,  Tyt,  adv.    Soon,  quickly. 

He  callit  hU  manchaU  tUl  Umtyt. 

BaihovLr,  iL  4,  Ma 

All  Mamyn  soundit  the  dedely  bowts  string, 
Quliirrand  Nmertly  furth  flaw  the  takyll  tyt^, 
Qwite  throw  the  nede  tbe  Remulus  did  mnyte. 

Doug,  KiVyif,  800,  2a 

AU  tyte,  as  soon,  as  tyte,  id.  S. 

At  thie  ilk  coist  ar  we  arriuit  als  tyte. 
And  in  the  port  enterit,  lo,  we  s« 
Flokkis  and  herdis  of  oxen  and  of  fee. 

Doyg.  VirgU,  75,  Z 

Hue  ttU  delati.    Virg. 

Tite,futt  tite,  and  o/s  tile,  are  used  by  R.  Brunne. 

He  thonht  Kyng  Philip  inonh  was  disconflte. 
Whan  he  &  alle  nis  trip  for  noaht  fled  so  tite, 

P.  208. 

The  bisshop  to  him  said,  &  told  to  him  full  tite, 
Tliat  the  Norreis  purueied,  to  do  him  a  despite. 

The  monkes  alle  were  schent,  suspended  tham  ala  tite. 

P.  209. 

Heame  improperly  views  this  as  the  same  with  tite, 
cIo8e,tight.  He  indeed  renders  aU  tite,  ah^  (vel  as) 
tightly.    V.  Gl. 

As  tite,  anon,  shortly,  as  soon,  id.  Lancash. ;  tide, 
■oon,  A.  Bor. 

Rudd.  derives  it  from  A.-S.  tid,  tempua.  Macpher- 
son,  more  properly,  from  Isl.  titt,  ready.  This  seems 
formed  from  tid-r,  titt,  Su.-G.  //</,  frequeiis,  diumans ; 
the  origin  of  which  is  evidently  tijd,  tempus.  Su.-G. 
tid,  although  primarily  signifying  time,  is  used  in  the 
sense  of,  quickly.  Komma  i  tid,  not  to  delay.  Isl. 
Foro  their  t  bttrt  som  t^daz  ;  They  departed  as  quickly 
as  possible  ;  Heims  Kringl.  1.  p.  261. 

TiTLY,  adv.     Quickly,  speedily. 

Artow  comcn  fitly 
Fram  Mark  kinsman. 

Sir  Tristrmr  P-  ^ 
V.  Tyte,  adv, 

TiTTAR,  Tyttar,  adv.     Rather ;  sooner. 

Nele  the  Bniys  come,  and  the  Queyn, 

And  othir  ladv'is  fayr,  and  farand, 
nkane  for  laffofTthsir  husband.- 


Thai  chcsyt  tyttar  with  thaim  to  ta 
Angyr,  and  payn  ;  na  be  thaim  fra. 

*'  *^  Barbour,  il  618,  MS. 

And  nane  may  betreyss  /y//ar  than  he 
That  man  in  trowis  leawti^. 

Ibid.  V.  625,  MSi 

Was  worth  the  wicht  sould  set  his'appityte. 

To  reid  sic  rolls  of  reprol>ation  ; 

But  tiitar  mak  plain  proclamation. 
To  gather  all  sic  lybills  bisselie, 

And  in  the  fyre  mak  thair  location. 

Stewart,  Evergreen,  L  237. 

Tita  rather,  is  a  phrase  still  used  by  old  people, 
Ettr.  For.     It  is  evidently  pleonastic.     V.  Ttte,  adv. 

Isl.  tidfin,  compar.  from  tid-r  ;  freqnentior.  Tider, 
titter,  sooner,  A.  Bor. 

TITGANDIS.    V.  Titiiixo. 

TITIIER,  adj.    The  other,  used  after  the,  S. 
V.  ToTiiiu. 

TITIl Y,  adj.  Apparently  the  same  with  Ttdtf, 
plump,  thriving.     V.  'Tydy. 

TITHING,  TiTiiAND,  *.    Tidings. 

How  now,  Panthtts,  qnhat  ty thing  do  ye  bring  ? 

uoug.  Yirgd,  |9,  61 
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TIm  trtw  TMotti  hM  Une  with  the  iUhandU, 

ttouUUe,  L  11. 

ThM  is  the  roading  of  the  MS.  where  tUgandU  ocoun 
|p  pruiUrd  copy  ;  the  imucriber  having  mistaken  h  of 
IIm  old  form  for  g. 

Belg.  t^mg,  Isl.  <MffiMf€,  id. 

TITING,  B.    The  Tit-lark,  Orkii. 

''ThoTSt-Urk.— Alanda  Pratensis,  Lin.  Sys.— Ore. 
nu^."    Low's  Faun.  Oread.,  p.  67. 

To  TITLE,  V.  n.     To  prate  idly,  S.  tUtle,  the 
same  with  the  E.  v.  tUlU^taiile. 

"Oihenrise  I  should  have  at  tb**  .earnest  desire  of 
ike  Hoase  of  Gaise,  my  old  and  great  acquaintances, 
wkile  I  was  residing  at  the  court  of  France,  titled  in 
the  Queen's  ear,  that  her  rebellious  subjects,  who  had 
at  their  own  hands,  without  her  authority,  changed 
tkeir  reb'gion,  should  have  been  exemularily  puuiahetl 
as  rebeb  and  trayters.'*  Melvirs  Mem.  Author's 
Address  to  his  Son. 

Under  £.  taUle^  Seren.  refers  to  Sw.  iadl-a,  repre- 
kendere  ;  IsL  thteait-a,  nngari.  Perhaps  Su.  -G.  ticet' 
•/an,  donblo-tongned,  from  tict,  iwaa,  two,  and  to/ia,  to 
teD,  mair  be  a  oo^pate  term ;  as  tattlers  are  generally 
falsa  to  Doth  parties. 

TiTLAB,  TlTTILLAE,  ••     A  tattler. 

ITm  tiiiiUaris  so  in  his  eir  can  roan. 
Hie  innocent  msy  get  no  awdtence. 

Swnr^sane,  Bannatjftu  Poemt,  p.  136. 
▼.  tkev. 


TTTLENE,  Titling,  9.  The  hedge-sparrow, 
a  small  bird  which  commonly  attends  the 
eackoo^  S.    Curruca  Eliotae,  Gcsn. 

"GBrruca,  the<iX/M<7."    Wedderb.  Vocab.,  p.  16. 
'  ntliaga.    Tiding  or    JHosa-cheeper^    An   Currucae 
ipccicaf    Sibbi  Soot,  p.  22. 

**Tlie  iiiUne  follouit  the  goilk,  ande  gart  hyr  sing 
gak  nk.**    CompL  8.,  p.  60. 

WkcB  two  persons  are  so  intimate  that  the  one 
ohee^nioasly  follows  the  other,  it  is  said,  *'  They  are 
aa  gnt  as  the  gowk  and  the  tUlene  ;"  or  the  names  of 
tiiese  birds  are  ludicrously  imposed  on  them. 

UL  tftiing-r,  id.  j^ssercufus,  G.  Andr.  Isl.  fyfa, 
godttjfia,  cnrraca^  avis,  in  cujus  nido  cuculus  ova  sua 
depooere  ereditur,  quaeque  lUius  pullos  dein  alit  et 
•daeat;  Ibre.  This  learned  etymologist  deduces  the 
■ame  from  Gr.  nrtfcvw,  nutrio,  nrBit,  nutrix.  Tent. 
fy<e^  kowever,  not  only  signifies  a  chicken,  but  any  very 
nuJI  bifd ;  avis  qnaelibet  minutior ;  Kilian. 

[To  TITTER,  V.  n.  To  shiver,  to  tremble  ; 
part.  pr.  tittering  shivering  from  the  effects 
<tf  cold,  ShetL] 

TTTTIE,    TiTTT,    9.     The    diminutive   of 

He  had  a  wee  iHty  that  loo'd  na  me. 
Because  I  wss  twice  ss  bonny  ss  she. 

.    RiiBun*i  S.  Songi,  L  129. 

Tittie-Billie,  9.  An  equal,  a  match; 
as,  **  Tarn's  a  great  thief,  but  Will's  tittie- 
Mlie  wi*  him,**  a  vulgar  tenn,  Roxb. ;  from 
TUiie^  sister,  and  Billie  equal,  or  perhaps  q. 
*•  They  are  Itttie  and  Biltie^  i.c.,  sister  and 
brother,  having  the  strongest  marks  of  re- 
semblance. 


TITTS,  9.  pi.  Supposed  to  be  a  disease  of 
cows,  affecting  their  dugs. 

The  Tcasick,  the  Tooth-sik,  the  TUU  k  the  Tirles. 

liontgowntrie. 

V.  FlYK. 

[Tbe  disease  affects  horses  also,  causing  their  legs  to 
be  spasmodically  contracted  or  tittU  up,  A  herds.] 
A. -8.  tUi,  Teut.  titte,  uber,  mamma,  mammilla. 

[TITTY,  adj.    Captious.    V.  under  Tit.] 

TITULAR,  9.  The  name  given  to  a  person 
who,  although  a  laic,  had  a  donation  of 
church  lands  at  or  after  the  Reformation. 

— *'  Declaifes  the  saids  Titalarn  to  be  free  and  liberat 
of  tbe  ministers  stii>eud  pro  rata,"  &c.  Acts  Cha.  I., 
Ed.  1814.  voL  V.  2U0. 

"  THrntan  of  Erection,  are  those  who,  after  Popery 
were  destroyed ,  got  a  right  to  the  parsonage  tciuds, 
which  bad  fallen  to  monasteries,  because  of  several 
narishcs  that  had  been  mortified  to  them."    Diet.  Feud. 

Tiie  person,  invested  with  this  pro^rty,  was  thua 
designed  as  having  a  legal  title  to  the  tithes. 

[TITUPP,  9.     A  trigger.    V.  under  Tit.] 

[TIYLACII,  9.  1.  A  thick  cake  of  coarse 
meal ;  properly,  the  last  of  the  baking,  an 
odd  or  extra  one,  Shctl. 

2.  The  tail  of  an  animal,  ibid. 

Sw.  tiil/dliig,  accidental,  extra.] 

[To  TIZE,  V.  a.    To  entice,  ShetL] 

To  TIZZLE,  V.  a.  To  stir  up  or  turn  over ; 
as,  **  to  tizzle  hay,*'  Fife. 

Perhaps  q.  Teazle,  from  the  E.  v.  to  Teaxe. 

TO,  adv.    1.  Too. 

Thai  war  all  out  to  fele  to  fycht 

With  few  folk,  off  a  symple  land. 

Bot  quhar  God  help ya  uuhst  may  withstaod  f 

Barhour,  xL  201,  M& 

Le.,  Too  many.    A.-S.  to,  nimis. 

2.  ''When  preceding  a  verb,  part,  or  adj., 
quite,  entirely,  very.'*    GL  Wynt. 

Thai  land  thare  mawmentb,  mare  and  myn, 
To  frnachyd  and  to  brokyu  all. 
And  Gsstyn  downs  in  pecis  smalL 

IVjffUoum,  TiL  10.  71. 

Hers  war  we  lint  to  fruschit  and  hard  beset. 
With  dartis  and  with  stani:i  all  to  bet 

Doug,  VirgU,  62,  41. 

To  hH^  Le.,  much  hurt,  overpowered.  Obruimnr, 
VinE.     A.-8.  le  becU-an,  dihicerare. 

lliia  fonn  occurs  in  (>.  £. 

"  Too  monithes  after  the  batel  of  Poy ter,  the  cite  of 
Badle  a!  to  shaken  and  rent  with  an  yerth  quake." 
Leiand's  CollecUn.,  i.  iMiS. 

Mr.  Macphersou  refers  to  Wachter,  who  in  his 
Pfolesom.  Sect.  ▼.  observes  that  Germ,  zu  is  used  as  an 
adverb^  denoting  excess,  also  intension.  The  former 
quotes  as  examples,  A.-S.  to-qtryian  (I.  to-cir^Min)  to 
snake  in  pieces ;  to-broktn,  quite  broken ;  to-/aegen, 
very  glad.  He  also  refers  to  Tyrwhitt  in  vo.,  who 
observes  that  "to,  in  composition  with  verbs,  is 
generally  augmentative." 

But  w>th  these  learned  writers  seem  mistaken,  in 
viewing  lo,  as  if  it  occurred  only  in  one  sense.  It  is 
indeed  augmentative,  as  in  to-/aegen,  perlaetus  ;  and  in 
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thU  sense  maybe  traced  to  A. -8.  to,  iiisuper.  But  it  is 
very  often  disjunctive,  having  the  force  of  Lat.  din. 
Thus,  io^traeeaM  is  rendered  by  Lye,  disrumpere, 
fo-cwysaii,  not  only,  qnatere,  but  disainare  ;  to-beatam, 
diUcerare,  diverberare,  Uhbmedan,  dilatare,  to-dijian, 
diffindere,  Ac.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  in 
some  of  these  compounds,  it  is  chiefly  augmentative  or 
intensive  ;■  the  v.  in  its  simple  state  conveying  the 
•    idea ;  as  in  to4>raeeam  and  Uy-cli/ian, 

3.  Shut,  close ;  pron.  fu.  as  Or.  v.  77i«  dore 
is  tOy  S.  The  door  is  shut,  [i.e.,  put  to  the 
door-post.] 

Belg.  foe,  id.  De  dumr  U  toe.  In  Belg.  toe  is  used 
as  an  adj.  Germ,  sir,  id.  Significat  clausum,  sicut  auf 
apertum.  Hino  vulgo  dicimns,  Die  Ihur  tnt  xu,  janua 
euiusa  est ;  item  zmMha,  ziimachen  claudere,  clausum 
facere.    Wachter,  Prol^m.  Sect  v.  vo.  Zu, 

TOy  prep.  Used  in  the  sense  of  down^  S. 
**  Ganging  to  of  the  sun,^  his  going  down. 

"  All  snmmoundis  soold  be  execute  in  the  time  of 
day  licht,  efter  the  sone  rysing.  and  bcfoir  the  Hanging 
to  of  the  samin ;  for  all  summoundis  execute  in  the  time 
of  nicht,  efter  the  setting  of  the  sone,  is  of  nane  avail, 
sif  ony  alledgis  and  opponis  the  samin.**  Balfour's 
Pract.,  p.  903. 

Gawin  Douglas  uses  went  to  in  the  same  sense. 

Be  this  the  son  went  to,  and  we  forwrocht 
Left  desolate,  the  wyndis  calmlt  eik. 

Douff.  rirg.,  S7,Zl. 

TO-AIRN  (o  pron.  as  Gr.  v.),  s.  A  piece  of 
iron,  with  a  perforation  so  wide  as  to  admit 
the  pipe  of  the  smith's  bellows,  built  into 
the  wall  of  his  forge,  to  present  the  pipe 
from  being  consumed  by  the  fire,  Ko.\b. 

Tent,  toe  signifies  clansus.  Shall  we  suppose  that  it 
has  this  designation,  becanse  it  encloses  or  shuts  in  the 
mouth  of  the  pipe  ? 

TOALIE,  TOLIE,  «,     A  small  round  bannock 
or  cake  of  any  kind  of  bread,  Upp.  Clydes. ; 
Todie^  synon.  Ro.xb. 
C.B.  twl,  that  which  is  rounded  and  smooth. 

jTOAM,  9.  and  v.    V.  Tome.] 

[To  TOB,  ToBE,  V.  a.  and  n.  1.  To  chide, 
to  carp  at,  Shetl. 

2.  To  be  talkative,  to  prose,  ibid.J 

(ToBiN,  part.  adj.    Prosing,  talkative,  making 
silly  speeches,  ibid. 
Ban.  taabe^  a  fool,  m  simpleton.] 

TOCHER,  TOUCIIQUHARE,  TOCIIER-GOOD, 

••    The  dowry  which  a  wife  brings  to  her 
husband  by  marriage,  S.     Toicgher^  Cumb. 

The  term  is  at  times  so  obscured  by  the  awkwardness 
of  the  construction,  that  it  might  at  first  view  seem  to 
denote  the  dowry  settled  by  a  husband  on  his  wife. 

*'  Our  soncrane  Lord— coniirmis  the  twa  acc^uittan- 
ceis — to  the  toun  of  Abintene  vpoun  the  payment  of 
aucht  thousand  pundis  quhilk  was  deliuerit  to  tham  of 
the  tocher ol  hisniaiestein  derrest  spous  the  quenis  grace, 
and  quhilk  thai  had  for  anuuell  and  proffcit. "  Acta  Ja. 
VI.,  1597,  Ed.  1814,  p.  149. 

In  an  act  immediately  following,  in  regard  to 
Perth,   it  is  called   **Aw  maiesteis  tocher  i*"  as  if  it 


hail  been  given  by  him  to  the  queen.  In  like  man* 
ner,  in  p.  87»  o.  80,  wo  read  of  "  that  part  of  his  hienes 
ioeier,"  aaMNUiting  to  **  the  soumu  of  tuentie  thou«aud 
pundis^  qakilk  wes  deponit  and  put  in  "  thu  handi«  of 
''  the  piovott,  dte.  of  the  burgh  of  I>undie.** 

There  appears,  however,  to  be  no  gooil  resson  to 
doubt  that  this  refers  to  the  portion  which  he  had  re- 
received,  from  the  crown  of  Denmark,  with  the  queen. 
This  ho  bail  lent  to  the  boroughs  of  Aberdeen.  Perth, 
and  Dnndee,  as  being  places  of  considerable  tra<le,  that 
he  might  receive  annual  interest  on  the  capital. 

"Peace  wes  robfirat  with  the  Danys  in  this  sort. 
Kiiw  Chiulis  dottchtir  salbe  geoin  in  manage  to  Rel- 
iant And  Rolland  with  all  the  Danis  sail  reasaue  tlie 
(^istin  fiuth,  and  in  the  name  of  toMchquhare  sail  hane 
al  thai  laadia  qohitkis  wer  uamtt  afore  Newstha." 
Bellett«l.  Cron.,  B.  x.,  c.  22. 

"The  first  was  marrictl  upon  Sir  William  Crighton, 
heir  to  the  said  Lord  Crighton  foresaid,  and  got  with 
her  the  land  of  Freudraught  in  tocher."  Pitsoottie, 
p.  2S. 

*'  King  James  IIL  being  of  the  age  of  twenty  years, 
taketh  to  wife  Margaret  the  King  of  Norroway's 
daughter,  (otherwise  the  King  of  Denmark,)  and  got 
with  her,  in  tocher-good,  the  lauds  of  Orkney  and 
Shetland,  with  all  right  and  title  of  right  to  thero, 

Krtaiuiog  to  the  King  of  Norroway  at  that  time." 
id.,  PL  72. 

Sibb.,  after  Skinner,  derives  it  from  A.-S.  tiuc-an, 
ktaee-oa,  tndere,  assignare.  But  it  is  a  Celt.  term. 
Ir.  forAar,  a  dowry;  perhaps  originally  from  Lat. 
aoMir-iwR,  mL 

To  Tocher,  v.  a.    To  give  one  a  dowry,  S. 

"He  married  her  to  his  brother  John  Earl  of  Athole, 
the  Black  Knight  of  Lorn's  pon,  and  tocher^d  her  with 
the  lonlship  of  Balveny."    Pitscottie,  p.  5G. 

ToCHEKLESS,  aifj.    Having  no  portion,  S. 

Wha  bids  the  maist,  is  sure  to  win  the  prize  ; 
.  While  she  that's  tochtrleu,  neglected  lies. 

Shirr^i*  Poems,  p.  7d. 

"AsBaitMiof  Bradwardioe,  I  might  have  thought 
it  my  duty  to  insist  upon  certain  compli.-uices  respect- 
ing name  and  bearings,  quhilk  now,  as  a  landlesi  lain!, 
wp  a  torheriem  daughter,  no  one  can  blame  me  for  de> 
partiqg  from."    Waverley,  iii.  289. 

[TOCIIT, «.    Thought,  Shell.] 

To  TO-CUM,  V.  n.     1.  To  approach. 

In  sic  like  wims  Tunius  was  to  eumyntj  ; 
And  quhen  that  Pallaa  saw  him  cum  so  nere. 
He  mydit  arsik  to  him  ane  casting  siiena. 

Dow/,  Virgii,  83S,  8. 
A.-S.  to-nraMM.  advcnire. 


2.  In  old  writings  it  is  often  used  with  re- 
spect to  the  receipt  of  letters,  in  the  same 
sense  with  cotne  to  in  modern  language. 

**  To  al  thaim  to  quhais  knaulace  thir  present  lettret 
sal  to  cnmt  William  Char  trie  Lord  of  Caugnor  Gretyn>( 
in  God.**  kc     Regist.  Scon.,  p.  87.    MacfarLin's  MSS. 

Tocmi,  To-cuMAiYXo,  #.  1.  Access,  ap- 
proach. 

Batth  here  ami  there  Tttmus  the  greuit  sire 
Went  on  hor^bsk,  sersanfl  about  the  wall 
Enery  deni  way  and  secrete  passsge  al, 
Gif  ony  entrv  or  to^um  esuy 
He  mycht  for  till  assale  the  city  by. 

Doug.  Virgil,  275. 19. 

And  kt  vs  fonnest  baist  vs  to  the  se. 
And  there  recoiinter  our  fais,  or  tbay  land. 
Quhilk  as  thay  fyn»t  set  fute  vpon  the  sand 
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With  alyd  to  cummjfmff,  halfdmlt  in  aflray, 
Or  tbay  than  fiitestepma  ferme,  and  talc  array, 

ibuL  825,  27. 

8.  Meeting,  encoanter. 

And  forth  thay  itreiln  thare  Um^  sporu  on  for. 
Drew  in  thare  amiM  wyth  achaftis  chargeit  wele  far, 
Tasit  vp  dartis,  UldUui,  and  lleand  ilanU, 
To  eonntar  the  ftnt  lodun,  for  the  nanis. 

Doug.  Virgil,  885,  Sa 

A.-S.  fo-cjfme,  ndvenftna,  aocessus,  an  arriving,  ap- 
proachinff;  Somner.  BeLor.  ioe-konMe,  id.  In  like 
manner  sw.  iilirade,  literally,  a  tceadtng  to ;  tUgcutg, 
ftfoingto. 

TOD,  [Tod-Lowrie],  s.    The  fox,  &•  * 

''Item,  of  ilk  dakar  of  Otter  akinnis  and  Tod  akinn- 
ii  tL  d."    Acts  Ja.  L,  1434,  c.  H  Eilit  1566. 

Bam  in  aae  lamh-akin  is  a  Tod. 

/hrater,  Bannal^ne  Pccau,  p.  41. 

**  Amang  thame  are  mony  martrikis,  lioYers,  qahit- 
redis,  and  ioddtB."    BeHend.  Descr.  Albion,  c  8. 

— ^ThoQ  may  reid  in  his  halie  Evangell ; 
**  Birds  hes  their  nests,  and  tods  hes  their  den, 
•     **  Bot  Christ  Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  men, 

"  In  all  thii  warld  hes  nocht  ane  penny  braid, 
**  Qahaiion  he  may  repois  hb  heavenlie  head." 

Lgndtay,  S.  P.  Jt.,  iL  249. 

The  fox  ia  vnlgaily  known  by  no  other  name  throngh- 
imt  S.  Yet  I  find  no  term  that  has  the  least  resem- 
blance to  it,  except  Isl.  too,  lovr,  Tulpcs,  O.  Andr. 
iqfa,  VereL 

This  crafty  animal  is  often  called  Tod  Lowrit,  and 
timply  Lounie^  q.  r. 

Tliia  word  seems  to  bave  been  formerly  ased  in  the 
North  of  K  For  3en  Johnson,  in  his  Sad  Shfpherd, 
which  contains  many  North-Uoontry  words,  introduces 
Tod^  hmrtt. 

Or  strew  Tods  haires,  or  with  their  tailes  doe  sweepe 
The  dewy  grasse,  to  d'off  the  aimpler  sheepe. 

This  refers  to  some  ancient  pastoral  customs,  used 
for  frightening  sheep  from  breaking  through  inclosuros. 
They  either  strewed  some  of  the  Fox's  hair  on  the 
fdace,  or  brushed  it  with  bis  tail ;  believing  that  the 
scent  of  this  dreaded  animal  would  act  as  a  safeguard. 
The  term  occurs  in  another  place.    • 

Thou  our  fields  dost  still  secure. 
And  keep'st  our  foontalnes  sweet  and  pure, 
Driv'st  hence  the  Wolfe,  the  Tode,  the  Brock, 
Or  other  vermine  from  the  llock. 

Masques,  iL  124. 

Bui  we  can  scarcely  view  it  as  much  known  ;  for  I 
hare  not  observed  that  it  is  used  by  any  other  £.  writ- 
er. Perhaps  Johnson,  in  hunting  for  north  country 
words,  might,  without  sufficient  proof,  adopt  this  as 
belonging  to  the  north  of  £.  It  does  not  appear  in 
any  provincial  Glossary.  It  must  be  recollccteo,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  of  Scottish  extraction. 

As  Tod  in  E.  signifies  a  bosh,  Mr.  Chalmers  has  re- 
marked, that  *'  the  fox  is  so  called,  probably  from  his 
bushy  tail ; "  GI.  Lynds.  Bat  before  this  seem  pro- 
bable, it  would  be  necessary  to  prove  that  the  meaning 
of  the  term,  as  signifying  a  bush,  was  not  only  known 
in  8.,  but  known  previously  to  its  application  to  the 
fox.  It  does  not  appear,  indeed,  that  it  ever  bore  this 
sense  in  S. 

Tod's  Birds.     An  evil  bitx>dy  a  pen^erse 
yoang generation;  sometimes^  Tod's Bairiis. 

**  Suspect  ever  your  affectiouns,  what  ever  entise- 
ment  thay  haue  to  cloake  the  self  with  :  suspect  ever 
the  motioon  of  them,  for  the  Devill  is  in  them  :— Swa 
they  wald  ever  be  handled  as  TwCit  birds  ;  for  they  ar 
aye  the  war  of  oucr  great  libertie."  Bruce's  Eleven 
Serm.,  1591,  Sign.  Y.  8^  a. 


**  Argyll— pat  some  4  or  500  on  Kintyro  shore,  to 
watch  on  Antrim's  designs ;  the  rest  on  the  head  of 
Lorn,  to  bold  the  islanders  and  those  todn  birds  of 
Lochaber  in  some  awe."    Baillie*s  Lett.,  i.  159. 

••The  ToJta  Baims  are  ill  to  Ume,"  S.  Prov., 
'*  apply'd  to  them  who  are  descended  of  an  ill  parent- 
age, or  cnrs'd  with  a  bad  education.  Such  are  hard  to 
be  made  good  or  virtuous."    Kelly,  y.  329. 

**  You  breed  of  the  Tod^s  Bairns,  if  one  be  good,  all 
are  good*"  S.  Plov.,  "spoken  of  a  bad  family,  where 
there  are  [is]  none  to  mend  another."    Ibid.,  p.  361. 

In  like  manner,  those  called  **  the  quhelpis  of  the 
wolfia,"  Acts  Ja.  L,  c.  115,  EcUt.  1566,  are,  in  the 
title,  denominated  wo(fbirdis. 

Birds,  as  applied  to  quadrupetla,  may  be  merely 
a  tropiod  use  of  the  term,  as  denoting;  the  young 
of  a  fowl;  especially  as  baims  is  used  in  a  similar 
manner.  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  however,  that 
IsL  6,yn2  has  the  sense  of  nativitas,  genus,  familia; 
Verel. 

Tod-hole,  ••  A  hole  in  which  the  fox  hides 
himself,  S. 

*'  nk  hMtf,  and  den,  and  todhote  round  about,  seemed 
to  be  fa'  o*  plovers."    Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  i  49. 

Tod  and  Lambs.  A  pane  played  on  a  perfor- 
ated board,  with  wooden  pinS|  S. 

This  game  is  materially  the  same  with  the  E.  one  called 
Ito  and  Oeese^  described  by  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pas- 
times, p.  237,  238. 

Some  force,  t*  incla>e  the  Tod,  the  wooden  Lavib  on  ; 
Some  shake  the  pelting  dice  upon  the  broad  backgammon. 

Anster  Tair,  C.  ii.  at.  71. 

ToD-LiKE,  adj.  Resembling  the  fox;  as 
expressing  the  idea  of  the  use  of  crafty 
means  for  effecting  the  hurt  of  others,  S. 

— "Considering  he's  a  gipsy,  I'm  far  wrang  if  he 
isna  an  honest  man,  gin  we  make  a  proper  allowance 
for  his  tod-tike  inclination  to  other  folk's  cocks  and 
hens ;  but  that's  bred  in  him  by  nature."  Sir  A. 
Wylie,  ii.  144. 

Wss  worth  that  todMhe  clan  excise. 
That  jenk  wi'  cunnin  crafty  guiM ; 
The  tae  wilb'spot  they  male  their  prize, 
llie  tither's  maut. 

ramzs's  Poems,  p.  134. 

TOD-PULTIS.     Errat.  for  tod-peltia^  fox-skins. 

"Item,  ane  coit  of  blak  taffitcis,  lynit  with  tod 
vultis,  and  harit  with  martrik  sabill,  with  ane  vane  of 
Disk  velvet.  **    Inventories,  A.  1539,  p.  37. 

This  is  probably  an  error  of  the  writer  for  tod  peltis, 
Le.,  fox  skins.    £.  pelt.  Tent  pels.  Germ,  peltz,  &c.  id. 

Tod's  Tails,  «.  pi.  Alpine  chib-moss,  an 
herb,  S.  Lycopodium  clavatuni,  Linn.  It 
seems  to  receive  its  name,  S.  from  its  sup^ 
posed  resemblance  to  the  tail  of  a  fox. 

**I  ascended  an  eminence,  matted  knee  deep  with 
brown  heaUier,  amongst  which  that  singular  and 
beautiful  creeping  ornament  of  the  moorlands,  called 
by  the  peasantry  tod  tails,  wound  its  green  branches 
like  plants  of  vegetable  coral."  Blackw.  Mag.  June 
1820,  p.  278. 

Tod's-turn,  9.  A  base  trick,  manifesting 
the  low  cunning  of  a  fox ;  a  term  still  used 
in  some  parts  of  the  north  of  S. 

"This  win  be  very  odd,  for  a  Scots  Parliament  to 
do  this,  or  Scotsmen  to  play  their  own  country  sic  a 
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TocTf  turn,  Fy,  fy  t  whare's  the  bankl  imd  bra  ■pirits 
of  oar  forefathers,  wha  wad  as  soon  a  shoot  [shot]  their 
heed  in  the  fire,  as  pit  too  their  hand  to  onuy  sic 
discreditable  bargain,  by  whilk  well  get  baith  skaith 
and  scorn. "  Lett,  from  a  Country  Fanner  to  his  Laird, 
a  Member  of  Parliament,  p.  2.  (A.  1706.) 

Toi>-TOUZiNO,  9.  **Tlie  Scottish  method  of 
hunting  the  fox»  by  shouting,  bustling, 
guarding,  halloaing,**  &c.     Gall.  Encycl. 

Tod-track,  «.  **  The  traces  of  the  fo.\  s  feet 
in  snow. — By  the  marks  of  his  feet,  he 
seems  to  have  but  two;  for — he  sets  his 
hind  feet  e.\actly  in  the  tracks  of  the  fore 
ones  ;**  Gall.  Enc. 

ToD-TVKE,  «.  A  mongrel  between  a  fox  and 
a  dog,  S. 

*'  Tod'iyktMt  dogs  half  foxes,  half  common  dogs. — 
They  are  said  to  £  excellent  hnnlers  ;"  Gall.  Enc. 

TOD,  «•     Bush.     Icy  tody  ivy-bush. 

"I  will  carry  ye  to  a  mair  convenient  place,  where 
I  hae  sat  mony  a  time  to  hear  the  howlit  crying  ont  of 
the  try  iod."    Antiqnary,  ii.  147. 

This  is  an  O.K.  word,  now  obsolete  :  and  I  mention 
it  merely  to  point  out  what  seems  to  be  the  root, 
although  overlooked  by  English  lexicographers ; — IsL 
Ma,  ramnscolus ;  Haldorson. 

TOD,  ToDiE,  ToDDiE,  9.  A  small  round 
cake  of  any  kind  of  bread,  given  to  children 
to  keep  them  in  good  humour,  Koxb. 

Teut.  tote,  Itbura  oomutum.  Isl.  toddi,  integrum 
frustum,  portio,  ttimus,  or  rather  Isl.  taata,  placenta 
infantum ;  Haldorson. 

Toddle,  ••  A  small  cake  or  <£ofi,  Upp. 
Clydes. ;  a  dimin.  from  7bJ,  id. 

TODOIE,  9.  A  round  flat  cake,  of  a  small 
size,  Berwicks. ;  apparently  from  Tod,  id. 

C.B.  tai$  and  tfitten,  however,  signify  a  cake;  and 
foes,  dough,  paste  of  bread. 

To  TODDLE,  Todle,  v.  n.  1.  To  walk  with 
short  steps,  in  a  tottering  way,  as  children 
do^  or  those  who  are  in  some  degree  in- 
toxicated, S. 

Than  out  thar  come  the  Modiwart, 

Ane  heist  throw  nature  blind, 
Quho  fast  the  eirth  culd  scraip  and  icart. 
Rest  and  refuge  to  find  : 
Quhilea  dociling  and  tcdling, 
Vpon  fowr  prettie  feit 

Burets  PUgr.  Waiton't  Cotf.,  ii  22. 

^  Todie  and  Dodh  are  undoubtedly  synon.     Doddle  is 

given  by  Seren.  as  an  obsolete  £.  word  corresptindinff 

.  to  Lat.  vacillare.     Our  term  seems  also  eauivalent,  and 

allied  to  diddle,  a  r.  used  b^  Quarles,  altnough  I  have 

not  met  with  it  in  any  Dictionary. 

And  when  his  forward  streiigtii  began  to  bloome. 
To  see  him  diddle  up  and  tloune  the  roome  ! 
O,  who  would  thinke,  so  sweet  a  Kibe  as  this, 
Should  ere  be  alaine  by  a  false-hearted  kisse  t 

Divine  Fancies,  Lib.  i.  4. 

The  vera  wee  things,  lodlin,  rin 
Wi'  stocks  out  owre  their  shouther. 

Bums,  iii.  127. 


2.  To  purl,  to  move  with  a  gentle  noise,  S. 

CovL*d^todlina  bums,  that  smoothly  play 

O'er  gowden  be<l. 
Compare  wi'  Birks  of  ludermaif  1 

FtrguMSon*s  Poems,  U.  25. 

3«  It  denotes  the  murmuring  noise  caused  by 
meat  boiling  gently  in  a  pot,  Fife;  more 
generally  toUUy  S. 

A  junt  o'  beef,  baith  fat  and  fresh. 
Aft  in  your  pat  be  todlin  I 

A.  DomgloM's  Poems,  p.  87. 

IsL  dudd-a,  segnipes  esse  ;  Su.-G.  tuH-a,  minutia 
gressibus  ire,  ut  solent  decrepiti  aut  infantes ;  Ihre. 
IsL  tolt-a,  id.  Scren.  exjiL  doddle  by  iuUa.  Exm. 
totle,  a  slow,  lazv  person,  totling,  slow,  idle,  E.  Mty, 
shaking;  unsteady,  seem  allied.  The  latter  is  derived 
by  Dr.  Johns,  from  totter,  which  has  more  the  appear- 
ance of  being  a  derivative  than  the  other. 

Toddle,  ••  A  designation  given  to  a  child, 
or  to  a  neat  person  of  a  small  si/.e,  Ang. 

Toddler,  9.  One  wHe  moves  with  short 
steps,  S.    V.  HoDLE,  r. 

TODLICH  (gutt.),  9.  A  child  beginning  to 
walk,  Fi&. 

TO-DRAW,  9.  A  resource,  a  refuge,  some- 
thing to  stand  one  in  stead,  to  \vhich  one 
can  draio  in  danger  or  difficulty,  Teviotd. 

Teut.  toe-dragh-en,  is  adferre  ;  and  Dan.  tildraggende, 
attractive.  But  I  observe  no  term  nearly  alliei'i.  The 
same  analogy  occurs,  however,  in  the  formation  of 
Teut.  toe-vlucht.  Germ,  zujluht,  Su.-G.  tiljlykt,  rcfugium, 
a  person  or  place  to  which  one  niay^y  ;  B«Ig.  toe-loop^ 
Germ.  »r/oto^  a  resort,  that  to  which  one  may  run. 

TO-FALL,  Too-FALL, ».  The  close.  To-fall 
o'  ilit  day^  the  evening,  S.  Toofal  of  the 
nighty  Id. 

He  shot  them  up,  he  shot  them  down. 

The  deer  but  and  the  rae  ; 
And  he  has  8cour*d  the  zude  green  wood 

Till  <9-/a//  o'  the  day. 

Jamieson's  PopuL  Bali.,  L  197. 

But  e*er  the  too/al  of  the  night. 
He  lay  a  corps  on  the  Braen  of  Yarrow. 

Jtilsuu's  S.  Simgs,  L  15& 

Mr.  Lambe  views  this  image  as  drawn  from  a  sns- 

rided  canopy,  so-  let  fall  as  to  cover  what  is  bebw. 
GL 

ToFALL,  TOOFALL,  9.  A  building  annexed 
to  the  wall  of  a  larger  one.  It  now  properly 
denotes  one  whose  roof  rests  on  the  wall 
of  the  principal  building,  S. 

Of  the  Corskyrk  the  il)*s  twa, 

Wyth  ledu  the  south  yie  thekyd  alsua. 

The  north  ile,  and  the  qwere. 

The  to/aUis  twa  war  made  but  were. 

W^ntoHfH,  ix.  e.  128. 

"The  too/alls  were  not  thceked,  because  they  might 
not  be  overtaken  this  season."  Spaldiug*s  Troublea, 
1130. 

*'  He  tirred  the  hail  toofalU  of  the  oflfice-houscs,  such 
as  bake-house,  brew-house,  byres,  stables,  yea  and  of 
some  toe/all  chambers  also,  and  carric<I  roof  and  slates 
away,  wherewith  he  roofed  a  song  school,  and  slated 
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the  nine  within  BomArd  Inne^*  clnee,  where  never 
■oog  echool  wn  before. "  8palding,  ii.  26,  27.  In  the 
■econd  instance  here»  it  is  used  as  «n  atlj. 

O.  B.  '*  Tofal,  shedde.  Appendiciam.  Appendix. 
Teges."  Prompt  Parv.,  A.  Bor.  ••  Toofai,  Two/ail,  or 
TeefaUf  a  small  buildioff  adjoining  to,  and  with  the 
loof  resting  on  the  wall  of  a  larger  one ;— of  ten  pro- 
nonnced  Tonfa;**  01.  Brockett.  This  is  apparently 
the  same  with  the  sound  given  to  the  term  in  S.  Tu-fa, 
Tent.  ioe»vaU'€nf  adjungi,  adjungere. 

TOFORE,  prep.    Before. 

And  Tther  quhiUs  wslde  scho  raik  on  raw. 
Or  pes  to/oT€  the  sltaris  with  fat  olfeimodk. 

Doug,  VirgU,  101.  42L 
A.-S.  io'/inr^  ante,  coram. 

ToFORE,  adv.    Before. 

with  thirr  wourclts  the  sprets  of  Dido  QuenSy 
The  qahllk  iq/bre  in  luf  was  kendillit  greno. 
Now  all  in  fyre  the  llambe  of  luf  farth  blesis. 

Doug.  VirgU,  101,  23. 

jTo  FRUrCHT,  To-Frcsciiit,  To-Frus- 
OHYTy  part  pa.  Broken  to  pieces,  dashed 
IQ  pieces ;  crushed,  bruised  severely,  Bar- 
bour, ii.  350,  viii.  303,  xiii.  146,  x.x.'^385. 

This  is  a  hybrid  word,  being  componndetl  of  A. -3. 
id,  in  twain,  and  Fr.  froLner,  to  da»h.] 

^TOFT,  9.  A  bed  for  plants,  Caithn.;  whence, 

Plant-toft,  «.  A  bed  for  rearing  joung 
coleworts  or  cabbages,  ibid. 

*'They  make  these  nnrseries  or  plant-io/U  of  small 
extent,  that  the  dykes  mi^ht  shelter  the  young  plants 
from  the  severity  of  the  winter."  Agr.  Snrr.  Guthn., 
p.  lift. 

IsL  piant-a,  plantare,  and  fo/t,  area. 

L.Bb  to/i'Um  has  certainly  been  formed  from 
8n.-0.  ioji,  also  topi,  area,  properly  that  appro- 
priated  to  building.  Isl.  iopt,  also  written  Ic/,  iompi, 
iomHa,  is  thus  expL  by  Verelius;  Fundi  pars  aedi- 
6ciis  oceupati ;  scala  meusoria  est,  omnis  partitionia 
agri  per  totum  solum  pago  subjectum.  /roNn  mar- 
bSuhi  topter  til  gartha ;  Dcscripeit  areas  aedibus ; 
Heims  Kring.,  T.  I.  p.  432.  Dan.  tqft,  tomt,  kuuMonU, 
"the  premises  of  a  house,  a  yard  ;"  Wolff.  Norw. 
to/t^^  Uuft^  "the  place  where  houses  stand.**  Ihre 
derives  the  word  from  taepp-a,  elaudere,  qnum  aedi- 
fidis  fere  cingi  solet. 

This  term,  however,  is  also  used  to  denote  a  place 
of  pasture  near  a  village.  Xotat  quoque  locum  pas- 
euum  juxta  villam,  quam  a  reliqnis  possessor  divisam 
habent.  Kafftotnt,  locus  ubi  pascuntur  vituli ;  Ihre. 
Dan.  tofte,  agar  villae  subjacens,  contiguu^ ;  Baden. 

Haldorson,  I  observe,  views  iomt  as  the  most  ancient 
form  of  the  word.  For  he  refers  to  tom-r,  vacuus,  (3. 
tume^ )  as  its  origin.  He  indeed  defines  toft,  area  domus 
vacua. 


[TOO,  s.     A  person  whom  one  ralues,  or 
likes,  Shetl.] 

[TO-OA,  pret.     Fled,   departed    in   haste; 

also,  dispersed,  Barbour,  viii.  351,  ix.  263 ; 

misprinted  to  ga. 

This  is  a  peculiar  form  of  the  past  tense  of  Oa,  to 
go,  which  is  still  used  in  the  West  of  S.;  as  in,  *'It 
was  a'  by  gin  hega  hame."] 

To-Oano,  9.   •* Encounter,  meeting,  access;** 
Ol.  Sibb.,  vo.  To-aum. 


To-Oaux,  8.  A  drubbing;  as,  "Til  gi'e 
you  a  gude  to^gaun  ;**  Lanarks. 

This  seems  originally  the  same  with  To-gang', 
Apparently  from  Oae,  to  go,  with  the  prep.  To, 
Oae-to,  syuon. 

(TOOEDDER,  Tooidder,  adv.  Together, 
Aberds.] 

TOOERSUM,  adj.  Tedious,  tiresome; 
pron.  Tzhogersum;  Mearns. 

C.B.  tog-i,  signifies  to  elongate,  to  extend  ;  tatrg, 
that  which  is  lengthened  out ;  Ir.  and  Gael.  Itdnteacli, 
weary,  tired,  appears  to  have  had  a  common  origin. 
Tent,  togher  is  everriculuni,  a  drag-net,  from  togh'tn, 
trahere,  q.  what  is  drawn  out,  like  Isl.  tauy^  Su.>G. 
tog,  funis,  from  a  similar  source.  The  termination 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  term  is  of  Goth,  origin. 

[TO-IIEWEN,  To-HEwyx,;?aW.;>a.  Hewn 
in  many  places,  Barbour,  xx.  367  ;  hewn  in 
pieces,  xvii.  755.] 

TOHILE,  Wyntown,  vi.  15, 13. 

Gret  possessyownys  that  tynt  qwj-te 
Be  mysdoaris,  that  bad  delyt 
Pylgrynys  to  tak,  and  tohile. 
Or  ony  lele  men  wald  despoyle. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  read  as  two  words  to  kite,  q.  to 
imprison;  A.-S.  hel-an,  Su.-G.  kel-n,  occultare;  A. 
Bor.  to  hele,  to  hyll,  to  conceal. 

(Dr.  Laiug's  Ed.  has  [tuijfe],  to  harass,  to  abuse  ;  but 
in  the  Gloss,  the  editor  suggests  that  it  may  be  an 
errat.  for  to  lull.] 

jTOIG,  9.  A  small  straw  basket  for  holding 
meal,  Shetl.] 

TOIGIIAL,  (gutt.)  8.     A  parcel,  a  budget, 
Iugg«age;     any     troublesome     appendage, 
Dumbai-tons. ;  Tanghaly  id.  Perths. 
Gael,  tiagh,  tioch,  tiochog,  a  bag,  a  wallet,  a  satchel. 

[TOILZIT.  Reading  in  Edin.  JIS.  for 
TuUettj  harassed,  abused,  Barbour,  iv.  152.] 

To  TOIR,  V.  a.    To  beat,  S.  toor. 

Tystphone  the  wrekare  of  misdedis 

With  quhip  in  hand  al  reddy  ftisi  hir  spedis 

All  to  assaie,  to  skarge,  toir  and  bete. 

Doug.  VirgU,  1S4,  22. 
Sn.-G.  tor/w'tt,  verberare. 

TOIT,  8.  A  fit,  whether  of  illness,  or  of  bad 
humour;  the  same  with  Toutt.  V.  Eyndino. 

*  TOKEN,  8.  A  ticket  of  admission  to  the 
sacrament  of  the  Supper. 

The  first  instance,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  of  the 
use  of  such  tokens,  was  at  the  Genend  Assembly  at 
Glasgow,  1638. 

'*The  church  gates  were  strictly  guanlcd  bv  the 
town,  none  had  entrance  but  he  who  had  a  tolrn  of 
lead,  declaring  that  he  was  a  covenanter."  Spalding's 
Troubles,  i.  89. 

"The  minister  of  the  parish  examines  the  people 
as  to  their  fitness,  and  to  those  of  whom  ho  approves 
gives  little  pieces  of  tin,  stamped  with  the  name  of 
the  |>arish,  as  tokens,  which  they  must  produce  before 
receiving  it.  This  is  a  species  of  priestly  power 
and  sometimes  may  be  abuseti."  Boswell's  Journal,  p. 
108,  N.,  Ed.  1807. 
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This  acconnt  is  not  quite  accurate.  Acoonling  to  the 
rules  of  the  church,  these  tokens  are,  or  at  least  ou^ht 
to  be,  ffiven  by  the  minister  in  public.  In  dispensing 
them,  ne  does  not  .act  individually,  but  as  Moderator 
of  the  AsMion,  the  members  of  which  are  ^norallv 
prceent.  It  is,  indeed,  properly  a  judicial  act  in  which 
the  Session  is  concerned.  Although,  as  a  matter  of 
expediency,  those  who  apply  for  admission  to  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Supper  are  commonly  examined  by 
the  Minister  in  private ;  if  any  one  should  think  him- 
self unjustly  rejected  on  the  cround  of  ignorance,  he 
might  claim  it  as  his  right  to  bo  examined  in  presence 
of  the  Session,  and  to  be  received  or  rejected~according 
to  the  state  of  the  votes.  Nor  does  the  receiving  of  a 
ioteu  merely  respect  religious  knowledge.  It  no  less 
regards  the  moral  character  of  the  candidate,  in  judging 
of  which  all  the  elders  of  the  church  are  viewed  as  on 
a  level ;  whatever  preference  be  given  to  the  Pastor  in 
the  trial  as  to  knowledge. 

TOKIE,  9,    An  old  woman's  Iicacl-cIi*c4Sy  re- 
sembling a  monk's  cowl,  S.  B. 

Fr.  ioque,  "  a  fashion  of  bonnet,  or  cap,  (somewhat 
like  our  old  courtiers  velvet  cap),  wome  ordinarily  by 
■choller%  and  some  old  men  ; "  Uoter.  Tocoit^,  coiffed. 
Span,  toca,  Ital.  iocafhr,  a  woman  s  night  nead-dress. 

It  most  nearly  resembles  Fr.  toquff,  a  little  tooue  ;  a 
maid-servant*s  cap.  Tolie  might  seem  to  be  of  Gothic 
origin,  as  Dan.  tohke  is  a  cap  or  bonnet.  Couamibias, 
however,  in  his  Tesoro  Leng.  Castellan.,  says  that  Span. 
toco,  a  coif,  is  by  some  derived  from  Arab,  toque,  id., 
as  the  Moors  had  this  as  a  piece  of  dress.  We  may 
add  C.  B.  toe,  a  hat,  cap,  or  bonnet. 

TOKIE,  s.      A  fondling  tenn  applied  to  a 
childy  S.  B.    Germ,  tocke^  a  baby,  a  puppet. 

TOLBUTHE,  Tollbooth,  9.    A  prison  or 
jail,  S. 

This  term  is  mentioned  by  Johns,  on  the  authority 
of  Ainaworth.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  have  ever 
been  properly  received  as  an  E.  woni  in  this  significa- 
tion. Phillips,  indeed  views  this  as  a  sense  peculiar  to 
•   Scotland. 

*'  Toll-booth"  he  says,  *'  a  custom-house,  or  place 
where  toll  is  paid  :  also  the  name  of  the  chief  prison 
of  Edenborough  in  Scotland." 

Skinner  expl.  it  solely  in  the  former  sense. 

It,  therefore,  seems  most  prol>abIe,  that  in  S.  it  ori« 

E'  lally  denoted  the  place  of^  custom  ;  and  that  it  may 
ve  been  transferred,  in  its  application,  to  a  place  of 
confinement,  in  consequence  ot  those  who  refused  to 
pay  custom,  or  who  were  chargeable  with  some  breach 
of  the  law  in  boving  or  selling,  being  confined  in  the 
booth,  in  which  those  who  received  toll  or  custom  were 
stationed,  till  reparation  was  made.  Hence  it  might, 
by  a  slight  transition,  be  used  to  denote  a  place  appro- 
prialed  for  the  confinement  of  transgressors  of  whatever 
description. 

Whether  this  conjecture  be  well-fonndcd  or  not,  we 
certainly  know  that  the  place  thus  designed  was  early 
employed  as  the  scat  of  the  highest  courts  of  the  nation. 
The  tilbooih  was  even  the  place  of  the  meetings  of  Par- 
liament. 

"The  Consale  Generale  haldyn  at  Strivilyn  in  the 
tolbuthe  of  that  ilk,"  &c.      Acts  James  II.,  vol.  ii.,  32. 

The  present  *'  tolbooth  "  of  Edinburgh  **  was  built 
by  the  citizens  A.  D.  1561,  and  destined  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  parliament  and  courts  of  justice,  and 
lor  the  confinement  of  debtors  and  malefactors. — Since 
A.  D«  1640,  this  building  has  been  used  solely  for  a 
jail."    Arnofs  Hist  Ediii.,  p.  207. 

It  mi^ht  appear  that,  so  early  as  the  j^ear  1503,  the 
parliament  had  a  place  of  meeting  distinct  from  the 
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tollbooth.  For  in  an  act  passed  that  year  **  for  pune* 
isement  of  thame  that  trublis  the  Parliament,  Sessionn, 
and  vther  Jugemontis,"  we  find  that  "  his  hienes  par* 
liament  hous  is  distinguished  from  "the  inner  Ud- 
bmUhJ"  where  "the  lordis  of  Sessioun  "  are  said  to  "sit 
for  the  administratioun  of  iustice." 

In  the  acts  of  Parliament  which  were  written  in 
Latin,  this  is  denominated  Pretorium,  the  judgment- 
hall.    V.  Acts,  Ed.  1814,  vol.  ii.  p.  79.  87.  &c. 

Isl.  tollbud,  Dan.  toldhixl,  telonium. 

TOLDOUR,  ToLDOiR,  9.    A  kind  of  cloth 
wrought  with  threads  of  gold. 

"  Item,  ane  pair  of  hois  of  bUk  velvett,  cuttit  out 
with  toldour,  with  ane  small  trais  of  gold.*'  Inven- 
tories, A.  1539.  p.  43. 

"  Item,  ane  pair  of  hois  of  crammesy  velvett,  fren- 
yeit  with  silvir  cuttit  out  on  toldoir,**    Ibid.,  p.  44. 

This  is  evidently  the  same  with  Tweild  doir.  V. 
TwEAL  and  Twoldbrr. 

Qu.  toile  Wor,  fruin  Fr.  totle,  cloth,  linen  cloth,  and 
(for,  of  gold.  This  micht  seem  to  be  improperly  sub- 
stituted for  drap  d'or.  But  toile  is  used  to  denote  clot 
of  various  kinds.  Toil*^  d*or,  ou  d*argent,  est  un  es- 
toufie  dont  les  fils  sont  d'or  ou  d'argent.  Diet.  Trev. 
The  origin  is  Lat  tela,  a  wed.  Ti^ilere,  and  Ttceild 
doir,  however  much  disguised,  seem  to  be  merely  the 
same  term,  \'itiated  by  the  ignorance  of  the  writer, 
who  has  substituted  we  and  too  to  give  the  sound  of 
the  diphthong  oi. 

TOLIE,  9.  A  small  round  cake  of  any  kind 
of  bread.    V.  Toalie. 

•TOLL,  9.  A  turnpike,  S.  V.  Sir  J.  Sin- 
clair's Observ.,  p.  130. 

[The  term  toll  is  used  also  to  represent  the  tax  levied 
at  the  turnpike.] 

ToLL-BARy  9.  A  turnpike,  S.,  A.  Bor.; 
evidently  from  the  bar  or  bar9  employed  for 
preventing  passage  without  payment  of  the 
toll  imposed. 

[ToLLiE^  9.    The  person  who  levies  tolls.] 

TOLLIE,  9.     Excrement,  Fife. 

Isl.  tuli,  stripes  obtusus ;  or  C.B.  tol,  that  which  se- 
parates, tolch,  a  coagulated  mass ?  Or  rather  tail,  fimus, 
stercus,  taiUo,  stercorare,  Davies  ;  Armor,  and  Com. 
teil,  merda ;  dung,  dirt. 

TOLLING,  TowLiXG,  9.  The  name  given 
to  that  sound  which  is  emitted  by  bees  before 
they  swarm,  Upp.  Clydes. 

"Most  observers  also  affirm,  that  in  the  evening 
before  swarming  an  uncommon  humming  or  buzzing  is 
heard  in  the  hive,  and  a  distinct  sound  from  the  quern, 
called  tolling  or  calling.  Mr.  Hunter  compares  it  to  a 
note  of  a  piano  forte ;  and  other  authors  to  different 
tones."    Ldin.  Eucycl.  vo.  Bee,  p.  414. 

*'  If  you  listen,  especially  wnen  they  have  done 
working,  you  will  hear  one  of  them  making  now  and 
then  a  very  distinguishable  sound  from  the  rest,  which 
he  begins  to  do  abodt  forty-eight  hours  before  swarm- 
ing, with  this  difference,  that  the  first  twenty-four 
hours  the  sound  is  much  weaker,  and  the  intervals 
betwixt  the  sounds  are  greater  than  in  the  other  day, 
— when  the  noise  is  louder,  and  much  more  frfqoeot. 
— This  sound,  commonly  called  Towling,  proceeds,  I 
suppose,  from  the  young  king,  giving  signal  to  his  com- 
pany to  make  ready  for  a  march,"  &c.  MaxwelFi 
bee-master,  p.  4G. 

Mr.  lionner  compares  the  note  to  Peep,  peep,  sound- 
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•d  nuiidly  throo  or  four  tinicM,  ami  then  intcniiitted 
for  a  LtUe. 

Eilho^  from  the  E.  r.  to  Toll^  or  from  Sw.  tuU-a, 
ooocrv,  a  word  meotioned  by  SereiL  as  allied  to  ToU, 

TOLLONESELLAR,  8.  A  dealer  in  tal- 
low,  anciently  written  Tallone^  Aberd.  Reg. 

TOLLr-ROADy  a.    A  turnpike  road,  S. 

TOLMONTH,  Tolmond,  s.  A  year,  twelve 
months,  S. ;  Towniont^  Ayrs.,  q.v. 

— '*  And  that  thai  exerce  thair  laid  office  frome  the 
day  of  thair  electioun  to  that  day  iolmonth  aHaneriie." 
Acta  Ja.  Vt  1587»  ISd.  1814,  p.  451. 

"This  tyme  ioimond  or  thairby.**  Aberd.  Beg. 
Cnt.16. 

TO-LOOI^  ToLuiK,  s.  A  prospect,  matter 
of  expectation ;  as,  a  puir  tolook^  an  ill  pro- 
spect as  to  the  future,  S. 

'*  Bol  heirof  had  oar  proud  and  vane  Quene  noples- 
owv  and  especially  after  that  her  husband  was  oeid ; 
for  (thoeht  ache)  the /o-Zutl' of  England  sail  allure  mony 
wowers  to  me.**    Knox's  Hist.,  p.  277. 

**  Bodwdl— had  the  Queen  of  England  by  her  Am- 
bassador mdinar— to  be  his  Commer,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Bmee^  my  Uncle,  and  me,  being  mot  1  orator  of  that 
Aasembly,  invited  now  and  then  to  good  obeer ;  hav- 
ing somo  great  porpose  and  to-locJk  in  hand ;  bat  he 
was  never  Incki^  nor  honest  to  God  nor  man.**  Mr. 
Ja.  MelvUl's  MS.  Mem.,  p.  196. 

A.-8.  to-lDT-Mii,  adspicere. 

TOLOR,  #.     SUte,  condition.     V,  Taler. 

To  TOLTER,  v.  n.  To  move  unequally,  to 
totter. 

So  ioUer  qohilnm  did  sche  it  to  wreyet 
Tbsrs  was  hot  clymbe  and  rycht  downward  hye. 
And  sun  were  eke  that  falling  sore, 
There  for  to  clymbe  thair  corage  was  no  mors. 

King^i  Quair^  C.  v.  ISL 

PtriM|»  there  is  an  inversion,  for,  *'so  did  she  at 
timea  writhe  herself  to  make  it  totter." 
8«.-Q.  imk-a,  vacillare ;  Lat.  tolutar-U,  ambling. 

TOLTER,  ToLTiR,  adj.  Unstable,  in  a  state 
of  vacillation. 

For  soths  it  is,  that,  on  her  MUr  quhele. 
Emj  wight  eleventh  in  bis  stage, 
~ '  Ikilyng  feting  oft  qahen  bir  lest  rede, 
np,  sum  doon,  is  non  estate  nor  age 
i  more,  the  prynce  than  the  page. 

King's  Quair,  L  9. 

Before  his  face  ane  apill  hang  also, 
VIsst  at  hu  mouth,  apon  a  taltir  threde, 
Qohen  he  gapit,  it  rokkit  to  and  fro, 
And  fled  as  it  rcfosit  hym  to  fede. 

This  is  part  of  the  description  given  of  Tantalus,  in 
theTractie  of  Orpheus  kyng,  Edinburgh,  150S.  V.  the  v. 

To-LUCK,  s.  Boot,  what  is  given  above  bar- 
gain, S.  mends,  synon.  I  got  a  penny  to  the 
Uhluek. 


us  haa  originated  from  the  vulgar  idea  of  giving 
hich  to  a  bargam ;  like  Luck-penny,  q.  v. 

TOME,  Tom,  Toum,  s.  1.  A  line  for  a  fishing- 
rod,  inclnding  the  whole  length,  S.O.  Cumb. 
A  snocxf  denotes  only  one  length  of  the  hair, 
from  knot  to  knot. 

It  18  ttsod  in  the  same  sense  in  ShetL 


**That  the  raucelmcu— see — all  lines  and  torn*  made 
of  hone-hair,  and  keep  account  thereof."  Acta  of 
ShetL  Sarvey,  App.  p.  3. 

"He  attached  a  cork  to  each  small  cord,  or  tome,  as 
it  is  called,  to  which  the  hook  is  Hxcd,  about  six  inches 
from  the  hook,"  &c.    Edmoustoiie's  Zetl.  Isl.,  i.  362. 

"He— clock  it  out  a  hantle  o'  geds  and  perches  wi' 
his  tmnu^    Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  i.  15S. 

■  We  most  undoubtedly  view  A.  Bor.  *'  Tavmi,  Tam^ 
a  fishing  line,"  as  originally  the  same.  It  would  seem 
to  be  applied  to  one  made  of  twine :  *' A  laug  twine 
^"^  ^  Gl.  Brockett.  Sibbald  haa  given  Towm  as 
with  Tow,  a  rope ;  GL 


2.  A  long  thread  of  any  nmy  glutinous  sub- 
stance; as  rosin  half-melted,  sealing-wax, 
Ac.    Clydes. 

The  origin  is  undoubtedly  Isl.  For  taum  signifies, 
1.  Habena ;  2.  Funis  piscatonus.  The  first  sense 
oorresponds  with  that  -ox  Tcut.  toom,  habcua  ;  the  sc- 
eood  with  that  of  Norw.  tomme,  a  line,  a  rope. 

To  Tomb,  Tou3I,  i?.  a.  To  draw  out  any 
Tiscous  substance  into  a  line,  Roxb. ;  pron. 
q.  Tocm. 

To  Tome,  or  Toum  out,  r.  n.    To  be  drawn 

ont  into  a  line,  to  issue  in  long  threads,  like 

any  glutinous  substance;  as,  ^'It  cam  towmir! 

ovf,**  Clydes.,  Roxb.    To  king  tcncnM  down, 

to  hang  in  the  manner  of  saliva  from  the 

lips,  ibid. ;  q.  to  hang  down  as  a  hair-line. 

8a.-G.  looii-a  may  seem  originally  the  same,  na- 
nifyiag  to  be  drawn  out ;  extendi.  Usurpatnr  oe 
fuuba  aliisve,  quae  tensa  protlucuntur ;  Ihre.  Hence 
payba  toegm,  to  oe  ductile.  He  derives  it  from  Isl. 
teig-ia,  extendere,  proteudcre  ;  although  perhaps  it  is 
immediately  from  Su.-0.  tog-a,  to  draw. 

TOME,  s.  Used,  nerhaps,  for  Book ;  L.6. 
iomus,  libellus,  codex.  Fr.  tome,  part  of  a 
book  in  one  volume.  ^ 

For  lyke  crymes,  the  tyran  Claudius 
Losit  his  Btait,  and  gst  deid  for  his  dome. 
To  speik  of  Nero  now,  I  have  na  tome. 

Poems  Sixteenth  CenL,  p.  274. 

TOMERALL,  s.  "A  horse  two  years  old ; 
a  young  eout  or  staig ;''  Gall.  Enc. 

TweuM  is  the  dative  of  Mocs.-G.  twa,  duo,  as  twam, 
the  dative  and  accusative  of  the  same  term  in  A.-S.  ; 
and  Moea.-U.  ger,  A.-S.  gear,  annus.  Thus  the  first 
part  of  the  word  might  seem  to  be  q.  Strain  geara,  two 
yean.  Bnt  it  may  be  merely  a  oorr.  of  Tomminaul, 
q.T. 

TOMMACK,  s.    A  hillock.    V.  Tajimock. 

TOMMINAUL,  s.  An  animal  of  the  ox 
kind  that  is  a  year  old,  A}ts. 

Evidently  oorr.  from  7*oirmo7i/,.a  year  or  ^^a/  months, 
and  Anid,  old.     V.  Ktterun,  and  Tomeeall. 

TOMMY  NODDIE,  Tom-Noddy.  The 
Pnffin,  a  bird,  S.  Orkn.  The  7am  Norte 
of  the  Bass. 


•« 


Puffin,  ToM-Xoddy,"    P.  Luss,  Dunbart.  Statist. 
Ace.  xvii.  251. 

"The  Puffin  (alca  arctica,  Liu.  S>'st.),  the  coulter- 
neb^  or  iommtg  moddit  of  this  place,  is  seen  very  often 
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OD  oor  rocks  ;  it  builds  in  holes  under  ground,  and  lays 
but  one  egg.**    Barry's  Orkney,  p.  305. 

Tom-Nwldw,  S.O.  P.  Lass,  Dunbart.  Statist  Aca, 
xvii.  261.    V.  NoEiB. 

[TO-MORN,  adv.  To-morrow,  Barbour,  i. 
124.] 

TOMSHEE,  8.  A  term  introduced  from 
OaeLy  signifjingy  in  that  language,  a  fairy- 
hillock. 

"  In  the  coarse  of  the  morning  she — gathered  a  four- 
leaved  clover  from  one  of  those  gently  swelling  and 
verdant  mounds  called  in  the  language  of  the  country 
Tomshee,  or  the  'hillock  of  fairies.'  A  four-leaved 
clover  is  called  in  the  Highlands  'the  shamrock  of 
powers  or  virtues.'  The  finder — is  esteemed  very 
lucky,*'    Clan-Albin,  ii.  240,  241. 

TO-NAMEy  8.  A  name  added,  for  the  sake 
of  distinction,  to  one's  surname ;  or  used 
instead  of  it.- 

Thay  thetfs  that  Kteillis  and  tarsis  hams, 
nk  ane  of  them  has  ane  tthnatM  ; 
WUloftheLawis, 
Hab  of.  the  Schawls  : 
Tb  mak  hair  wawis, 
Thay  thinks  na  schame» 
Alaitland  of  LelhiHgtim,  ap.  Scott's  Minstrelsy,  L  In- 

tood.  ouiL 


"Owing  to  the  marchmen  being  divided  into  large 
clans,  bearing  the  same  simamc,  individuals  were 
usually  distinguished  by  some  epithet,  derived  from 
their  place  of  residence,  personal  qualities,  or  descent. 
Thus,  every  distinguished  moss-trooper  had,  what  is 
here  called  a  to-name  or  nom  de  guerre,  in  addition  to 
hit  family  name."    Ibid.  N. 

TONE,  ;><ir/. /HI.  Taken. 

Quhairfore  I  ooaasall  every  man»  that  he 
With  lufe  nocht  in  the  feindis  net  be  iatie, 

Ihinbar,  Bannaiyne  Poems,  p.  92. 

•  TONGUE,  *.  1 .  On  one's  tongue,  by  heart, 
S.  B.;  [when  one  is  on  the  point  of  utter- 
ing, Clydes.    V.  Toxoue-Roots.] 

i.  To  gie  aff  the  Unigue,  to  deliver  a  message, 
or  render  an  account,  from  recollection,  or 
verbally,  as  contradistinguished  from  writ- 
ing; as,  "Did  you  give  it  in  writing t" 
•*  Na,  I  gi*cd  it  aff  my  tongue^*  S. 

Tonoue-Ferdt,  Oil].  Loquacious,  glib 
of  the  tongue,  Ang. 

Su.-Q.  tung,  lingua,  and  faerdig^  jparatns.  Many 
words  of  the  same- formation  occur  in  Su.-G.  ;  as^pait. 
ferdig,  meek,  peaceable,  raeti/erdigt  hogferdig,  &o. 
Ihre  thinks,  that  all  the  words,  which  have  this  ter- 
mination, acknowledge  A.-S.  ferhth,  mens,  animu%  as 
their  origin.  If  this  be  the  case  a^  to  some  of  them, 
others  seem  more  nearly  allieil  to  Tcut.  vaerdiyh,  ex- 
peditus,  promtns,  agilis.     V.  Laett,  Ihre. 

[ToNOABLAA,  «.  Incessant  speaking,  Shetl.; 
a  corr.  of  tongue-gabble,'] 

Tong-Grast,  8.  Acknowledgement,  confes- 
sion.    "  His  awin  tong  grant ;  "  Aberd.  Reg. 

Tonoue-Raik,  8.    Elocution,  S.  V.  Raik. 


Tongue-Roots,  «.  pL  It  was  juist  at  my 
Umgue'TOOts,  a  phrase  commonly  used  as  in- 
timating either  that  a  person  was  just  about 
to  catch  a  term  that  had  caused  jsome  degree 
of  hesitation,  or  that  he  was  on  the  point  of 
uttering  an  idea  in  which  he  has  been  an- 
ticipated by  another,  S.   [ 'ftp  oftiietongne^  E.] 

To  Tonoub-Tack,  r.  a.  To  prevent  from 
freedom  of  speech. 

"  It  has  been  the  trick  of  all  the  enemies  to  cain  their 
woeful  purposes,  and  very  fatal  to,  and  hath  tongue' 
tacked  many  a  valiant  hero  for  Christ  in  our  day." 
Society  Contendings,  p.  218. 

Tongue-Tacked,  part.  pa.  1.  Tongue-tied ; 
applied  to  tliose  who  have  an  impediment  in 
speech,  in  consequence  of  the  membrane, 
which  attaches  the  tongue  to  the  under 
part  of  the  mouth,,  coming  too  far  forward, 
S«;  pron.  tongne-tackit. 

2.  Applied  to  a  person  that  is  accustomed  to 
speak  a  good  deal,  who  becomes  suddenly  or 
unusually  silent ;  as,  **  What  ails  ye  the 
night,  man  ?  Ye  look  as  gif  ye  were  tongue^ 
tackUT  S. 

3.  Mealy-mouthed;  not  speaking  the  truth 
with  becoming  boldness,  S. 

"Queen  Mary— ^ve  him  [John  Knox]  that  sharp 
challenge,  which  would  strike  our  mean-spirited  tongue' 
iaekxd  ministers  dumb,  for  his  giving  publick  faithful 
warning  of  the  danser  of  the  church  and  nation,  thro' 
her  marrying  the  Dauphine  of  France."  Walker*8 
Remark.  Passages,  p.  60. 

."  Mr.  Shields  much  Umented  his  silence  before  that 
•BvmUy,  and  coming  so  far  short  of  his  former  re- 
solutions, that  if  ever  he  saw  such  an  occasion  he 
should  not  he  tongue-tacked,**    Ibid.  p.  78. 

TONGUET,  adj.  1.  Applied  to  one  who  is  qua- 
lified to  defend  his  cause  with  the  tongue^  S. 

2.  Loquacious,  glib-tongued ;  rather  used  in 
a  bad  sense,  S. 

Sooner  at  Yule-day  shall  the  birk  be  drest. 
Or  birds  in  sapless  busses  big  their  nest. 
Before  a  tonquey  woman's  noisy  plea 
Shoa'd  ever  be  a  cause  to  danton  me. 

FergusaoH*a  Poems,  P.  iL  S. 

This  ia  undoubtedly  a  very  old  word.  For  Teut. 
toughigh  has  precisely  the  same  sense ;  linguax,  Kilian. 

TONNE,  adj.  Apparently,  made  of  tin. 
**  Ane  tonne  flakoune,^  i.e.,  flagon ;  Aberd. 
Reg.,  V.  2G. 

TONNOCHED,  part.  pa.  Covered  Ti-ith  a 
plaid,  Perths. 

The  auld  mare  nichers  for  her  filly, 

Wi*  a  mtthcr's  tender  care. — 
'*  Os'  them  hame.  poor  tonnocKed  Willy, 

For  I  see  they'll  eat  nae  niair." 

Donald  and  Flora,  p.  186. 

Properly  a  Gael.  word.  Tonnag,  a  wrapper  round 
the  shottlaers. 
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TONNY,  adj.  '•Ane  tonny  qaot^*  perhaps  a 
tawnev-cofoored  coat ;  Aberd.  Reg^  Cent. 
16. 

To  TOOBEK,  V.  a.    To  beat,  to  strike,  S.  O. 

tahour^  E.  and  Loth. 

Fr.  UAwLT'tr^  to  atrike  or  Immp  on  the  poaterion,  q. 
M  on  a  dram ;  from  tabomr,  %  dram. 

ToOB£Ry  ••    A  quarrel,  S.  O. 

TOOBERIN,  9.  A  beating,  a  drubbing;  as, 
**  I  gae  him  a  gude  iooberin^  S.  O.  V. 
Taboub. 

TOOFAL,  B.      Toofal  of  the  night,  nightfall, 

S.     V.  TO-FALL. 

[TOOO,  8.  A  small  hillock  with  a  tuft  of 
grass,  Shetl. ;  a  dimin.  from  Dan.  iuty  a 
hillock.] 

TOOK,  «.  A  particular  and  disagreeable 
taste  or  flavour.    V.  Teuk. 

TOOLYE,  9.  A  broil.  To  Toolye,  r.  n. 
To  quarrel.     V.  Tuiltie. 

TOOM,  adj.    Empty.    V.  Tume. 

[ToOM,  9.  A  place  into  which  rubbish  is 
emptied.] 

[To  ToOM,  V.  a.  To  empty,  to  pour  out, 
Clydes.] 

Toom-skink'd,  adj.      Hungry.       Y.  under 

TtME. 

jTOOM,  9.  The  thumb,  Shetl. ;  Sw.  turn, 
Dan.  tcmme,  an  inch,  the  breadth  of  a 
thumb ;  hence,  Sw.  iumme,  thumb.] 

prOONMALL,  TooNWALL,  #.  A  plot  of 
ground  in  front  of  a  cottar  village,  which  is 
always  kept  in  grass,  Shetl.] 

[TooNMiLLS,  9.  The  grass-land  near  houses 
or  farms,  ibid. 

U.  tun,  hoDMhold  plot,  and  Dan.  maal^  a  boundary.] 

TOOP,  9.  A  Ttip,  a  ram;  but  pron.  like  6r. 
».,  S. 

01  may  thoa  D«'er  foiigather  ap 
Wi'  ony  blaatit,  moorlaDd  toopt 

Bunu,  iii.  79. 

[TOOPIE,  9.  A  knob  or  standing  up  point, 
Shetl. ;  Fr.  toupee,  id.] 

TooriKiN,  TooriCK,  9.  1.  A  pinnacle,  a 
summit,  Aberd. 

^ — **  Being  as  aridently  driven  of  the  devil,  npon  the 
kighett  Topkks  of  the  dangerous  perishing  rocks  of 
atheism,  as  ever  the  Gadarene  swine  were."  Walker's 
Peden,  p.  4. 

Toiiclts  here  may  have  the  same  sense  with  that  of 
theE.  J. 


2.  A  narrow  pile  raised  to  such  a  height  us  to 
be  in  danger  of  falling,  ibid. 

3.  Used  also  for  a  dome,  cupola,  turret,  or 
steeple ;  perhaps  by  a  loose  application  of 
the  term  as  used  in  sense  1,  ibid. 

C.  B.  toaiawg^  having  a  top  or  crest.  Bnt  perhapa 
rather  a'aimin.  from  Tent,  top^  Isl.  toppe^  cacumen, 
formed  by  the  addition  of  kin,    V.  Kin,  «. 

[To  ToopiKix,  V.  a.  To  build  or  place  high, 
but  implying  want  of  stability,  BaufFs.] 

TOOR,«.    Aturf,  S.B.     V.Tures. 

[TOOK,  adj.     Tedious,  wearisome,  difficult, 
Ayrs.,  syn.  door,  of  which  this  may  be  a 
corr. 
IsL  tor,  difficnlty  in  accomplishing.    V.  Teir,  Tekjc.] 

TOORRIN,  paH.  pr.  "  Hay  is  said  to  be 
toorrin^  when  it  rises  on  the  rake  in  raking;" 
Gall.  Encycl. 

Either  as  E.  towering;  or  allied  to  O.  Fr.  tur€e, 
levte,  Roquefort ;  or  perhaps  rather  from  Gael.  tooV' 
am,  C.  B.  ticr-iaWf  to  neap,  to  pile,  to  raise  up. 

TOOSH,  9.  A  woman's  bed-gown ;  synon. 
Shorl-^wn;  an  abbreviation  of  Curtoush, 
q.  V. 

£ir  ae  dntsget  coat  is  baith  scrimpy  an*  worn, 
*  your  aula  kloc  tooth  is  baith  dirty  an'  torn. 

Janet  Hamilton.} 

[To  TOOSIIT,  V.  a.  1.  To  toss  or  dash 
about  in  a  hurried  or  careless  manner, 
BaniFs. 

2.  To  roll  up,  or  to  put  past,  in  a  careless 
manner,  ibid. 

Prob.  a  corr.  of  £.  toiB,  or  of  S.  tosh,  q.  v.] 

[TOOSHT,  9.    1.  A  heavy  dash,  ibid. 

2.  An  untidy  bundle  of  rags,  straw,  etc.;  also, 
applied  to  females  of  dirty,  untidy  habits, 
ibid.] 

To  TOOT,  Tout,  v.  a.  1.  To  blow  or  sound 
a  horn,  S. 

**Sir  William  Hamilton  of  Preston, — and  the  other 
heritors  of  Preatonpans  parish,  are  convened  for  the 
riot  mentioned  $upra, — for  suffering  Brown  then  preach- 
ing and  praying  to  be  affronted  by  boys,  who-  touted 
horns,*'  &c.     Fonntainhall's  Decis.,  i.  182. 

0  kdy,  I  heard  a  wee  horn  toot, 
And  it  blew  wonder  clear. 

Jamieton'a  Poput,  Ball.,  i.  I72L- 

2.  To  sound  loudly,  to  spread  as  a  report. 
"It  was  iooiU  throw  a*  the  kintry;" — 
*'The  kintra  claiks  war  tootit  far  and 
wide;"  Fife. 

Su.-O.  tut-a,  Isl.  taut-a,  Dan.  tud-tr^  A.-S.  thul-an, 
theot-an,  thht-an,  ululare;  Germ,  dud-en,  sonare. 
8u.-U.  tuta  i  horn,  to  blow  a  horn,  Belg.  toet-tn.  Tent. 
tuyt-en,  id.  tnyte,  a  horn ;  Germ,  dwl-horn,  a  sounding 
horn.     It  seems  to  be  the  same  Belg.  v.,  which  also 
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ngnifict  to  buzz :  iuyiUtg  der  ooren^  a  buzzing  in  the 


Ihre  obeervet,  that  lal.  iaui-a  is  almost  always  used 
to^  denote  the  sound  made  with  bonis,  although  it 

Srimarily  respects  the  howling  of  wild  beasts.     Glaus 
ludbeck  refers  to  Chald.  iU,  which  signifies  both  a 
horn,  and  the  sound  made  by  ik 

To  Toot,  v.  n.  1.  To  cry  as  if  one  were 
sounding  a  horn ;  to  crj  by  prolonging  the 
voice,  S. 

*'  How  they  did  carouse  it,  and  pluck  (as  we  say) 
at  the  kid's  leather :  and  flagons  to  trot,  and  they  in 
ioole.  Draw,  give  [page]  some  wine  here  reach  hither." 
Urquhart's  Rabelais,  B.  ii.  pi  143. 

Tne  term  used  in  the  ongina)  is  comer,  to  wind  a 
horn. 

2.  To  make  a  plaintive  noise,  as  when  a  cliild 
cries  loud  and  mournfullj,  S. 

Isl.  tauif  murmur^  snsurms;  tmit-*i^  murmurare; 
Haldorson. 

Toot,  Tout,  s.  The  blast  of  a  horn  or  trum- 
pet, S. 

The  rattling  drum  and  trumpet's  tout 
Delight  young  swaukies  that  sie  stout. 

Hanuag's  Poems,  ii.  369. 

**  A  new  tout  in  an  old  horn ;"  Ferguson's  S.  Prov., 

**  Blr.  Shields  sometimes  said  in  publivk,  that  '  the 
toui  of  a  horn  over  the  Croes  of  Edinburgh  blew  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Minister!  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
Und  out  of  their  pulpits.**'  Walker's  Remark.  Pas- 
sages, p.  173. 

TooTiN*  Horn,  Touting  Horn,  ».  A  horn 
for  blowing,  S. 

"Every  individual  was  accoutred  with- a  large  club, 
and,  if  possible,  a  touting  kom  (the  horn  of  an  ox  per- 
forated at  the  small  end),  by  blowing  on  which  tney 
made  a  loud,  and  not  altogether  a  discordant  sound. 
Rev.  J.  Nicol's  Poems,  i.  2;  Note. 

The  onlv  E.  writer,  as  far  as  I  know,  who  seems  to 
use  this  phrase,  is  Howell.  **That  wiseacre  deserves 
of  all  other  to  wear  a  touting  Morn.**  Lett.  B.  i.  7. 
In  relation  to  this  passage.  Dr.  Johns,  says  of  the  r., 
*'  It  was  used  in  a  contemptuous  sense,  which  I  do  nf»t 
finlly  understand.'*  The  truth  is,  the  acute  lexico- 
grapher did  not  understand  it  at  all,  else  he  would 
never  have  given  it  as  the  same  r.  with  Toot,  to  pry, 
to  peep.  It  is  pretty  evident  that  Howell  himself  did 
not  understand  it.  For  he  writes  toting,  (although  it 
is  changed  to  tooting  by  Mr.  Todd),  which  might  seem 
to  be  formed  from  Teut.  tote,  comu,  cxtremitas  instar 
oomu ;  and,from  the  connexion,  Uowell  seems  evidently 
to  have  understood  the  phrase  as  denoting  a  horn  of  a 
rery  different  description.  For,  in  the  passage  quoted 
he  not  only  speaks  of  wearing  it,  but  passes  this  sen- 
tence on  '*a  poor  shallow-brained  puppy,  who  upon 
an^  cause  of  disaffection,  would  have  men  to  have  a 
pnvilege  to  change  their  wives,  or  to  repudiate  them ;" 
mtroducinc^  the  passage  with  this  remark,  that  such 
an  one  *'  deserves  to  m  hitui'd  at  rather  than  confuted. " 
He  afternards  subjoins ;  "Whereas  in  other  common- 
wealths men  use  to  urear  inritibfe  home,  it  would  be  a 
wholesome  constitution,  that  they  who  upon  too  much 
Jealousy  and  restraint, — impel  their  wives  to  change, 
4c.  should  wear  plain  riMble  kornj*,  that  passengers  may 
beware  of  them  as  they  go  alon^^  and  give  warning  to 
others— Comu/m<  ft//e,  Cawto."  P.  4£>5,456.  He  does 
Bot  seem  to  hsve  had  anv  idea  that  this  was  a  horn 
which  the  wearer  was  to  Moir. 


[To  Tootle,  Tooter,  v.  n.      1.  To  tattle, 
gossip,  Perths.,  Banffs.,  Ayrs. 

2.  To  mutter,  to  speak  to  one's  self,  Kinross.] 

[Tootle,  Tooter,  s.    Silly  gossip ;  a  person 
given  to  gossiping,  BaniFs.] 

[TooTLiN,  TooTEKiN,  adj.      Given  to  idle 
gossip,  ibid.] 

TooT-MooT,    s.       A    muttering.     Tliis    is 
the  pron.  of  TuUmute^  Aberd. 

To  TOOT,  V.  a.     To  drink  copiously ;  Toot 
it  upy  Drink  it  off.     V.  Tout,  v^ 

[Toot,  Tootie.    V.  under  Tout.] 

To  TQOT,  r.  n.     To  e.\press  dissatisfaction 
or  contempt. 

This  v.,  as  well  as  the  E.  interj.  tut,  seem  formed 
from  the  sound. 

Toot,  [Toots],   interj.    Expressive  of  con- 
tempt, S. ;  the  same  with  £•  Tut. 

To  TOOT,  V.  a.      To  toss.     [V.  Tout.] 

On  the  maroin,  opposite  to  this  word.  Sir  W.  Scott 
remarks  :  '*  Tout  is  used  in  slang, — to  obaen'e  or  look 
out  — 'Young  Jenny  the  (ile-frow  I  touted.* " 

He  cannot,  however,  view  this  as  having  any  con- 
nexion with  the  V. ,  signifying  to  toss ;  but  undoubtedly 
oousiders  it  as  quite  a  distinct  word.  It  is  oricinally 
the  same  with  Teet,  to  peer ;  and  in  fact,  though  now 
confined  to  cant  langua^,  is  a  good  old  K,  word,  as 
appears  from  the  quotations  vo.  Tete,  r. 

[TOOTH, «.    V.  Teeth.] 

Toothfu',  9.  To  tat  a  tooth/u\  to  take  a 
moderate  quantity  of  strong  liquor,  S. 

Whan  night,  owre  yirth,  begins  to  fo', 
Auld  my.hair'd  carles,  fu'  wUUii, 

To  tak  tneir  toothfu*  gaung  awa 

Hev.  J.  NicoCa  Poema,  L  39. 

Tooth-Bife,  adj.  Agreeable  to  the  taste, 
palatable,  that  of  which  one  can  eat  a  con- 
siderable quantity,  Ro.\b. 

A.-S.  tooth,  dens,  and  r^e,  frequens ;  q.  what  one 
wishes  to  employ  his  teeth  about  frequently. 

*  T00THS03IE,  adj.  Not  merely  pleasing 
to  the  taste,  as  in  E.,  but  easily  chewed, 
Fife. 

TOOT-NET,  s.  A  larf^e  fishing-net  anchored, 
Ang.  A  man  stands  in  a  coble^  or  small 
fishing-boat;  and,  when  he  sees  the  fi:»h 
enter  the  net,  calls  the  fishers  to  haul  it. 
He  is  designed  the  TootsmaUf  pron.  tuts^ 
man.  This  net  is  used  only,  it  is  supposed, 
in  the  sea,  or  in  rivei*s  where  the  tide  flows. 

**The  fishing-tackle  formerly  employed  was  of 
various  kinds.  Sometimes  it  consisted  of  a  common 
moveable  net  or  siene ;  sometimes  of  a  toot^net,  much 
lafver  and  stronger  than  the  former,  extending  to  an 
indefinite  length  from  the  beach  into  the  water,  and 
secured  at  its  extremity  by  an  anchor."     Case  in  the 
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Hooae  of  Lords,  A.  1805.     Charics  Qnf  of  Cane, 
BMpoDdent. 

ToiB  word  18  evidently  of  Belg.  origin.  For  tootdtel 
k  dcfinecl,  *'»  certain  square  net ;"  SeireL  Perhape  as 
this  species  of  net  projects  so  far,  the  term  is  allied  to 
Tout.  tUe^  rostrum. 

ToTOOTTLE,  v.  n.  1.  To  mutter,  to  speak 
to  one's  self,  Kinross;  a  diinin.  either  irom 
Toot^  v^  to  express  dtssatisfactiony  or  from 
the  Isl.  iaut-^i^    murmurare.      [V.  under 

Toot.] 

[8.  To  gossip;  also,  to  go  about  in  a  silly 
manner,  6an£Fs.] 

TOP,  Tap,  adj.   Very  good,  capital,  excellent ; 
.     as,  "That's  tap  yili;'  excellent  ale,  S. ;  q. 
what  is  at  the  top  of  all,  S.  A.     Hence, 

Topper,  «.  Any  thing  excellent  in  its  kind; 
as,  "That's  a  topper^'  ibid, 

A.  Bor.  Top,  good,  excellent.  **  Topper,  any  thini; 
•operior, — a  clever,  or  extraordinary  person;  hnt 
|{enerally  in  an  ironical  sense."    GL  Brocket! 

To  TOP,  Tope,  v.  a.     1.  To  tap,  to  bioach. 

— "Fonr  pnndis— of  ilk  tune  of  wyne  to  be  toppii, 
▼ODtit.  and  sauld  in  smnUis  within  the  said  hnrgL" 
Acts  Ja.  VI.,  1621,  EcL  1814,  p,  669. 

2.  Also  used  in  a  laxer  sense,  as  equivalent  to 
treating  bulk. 

**  For  the  spilling  of  the  merkat  in  hying  of  wittail 
in  gryt,  k  topping  toarof  befor  non&  — Eying  &  topping 
of  wax,  hempt  &  tar  in  gryt.**  Aberd.  Beg..  A.  1538^ 
V.  16. 

— "  TVpe  nor  regrait  ony  wyttalL"    Ibid. 

'*Attd  als,  to  tope  &  retail  all  commodities  whatso- 
evir."    Acts  Cha.  II.,  viii.  63. 

I  have  some  doubt^  however,  whether  it  should  not 
bo  read  a^tpiftg,  in  the  sense  of  selling. 

Tliis  is  against  the  analogy  of  the  kindred  t<msucs  ; 
Belg.  tapptn,  Sa.  -G.  tapp-a,  id.  tappe,  sttpamen.  ntace^ 

ToFSTEB,  TOPSTAR,  8.    A  tapster. 

"Fonr  pnndis — of  ilk  tune  of  wyne,  kc  to  be  vplifti  t 
be  thame — fra  the  ventineris,  topUerit,  and  selleris 
ihairof  in  all  tvme  coming. "    Acts,  nbi  sap. 

"Ordants  the  excise — to  be  collected— from  the 
brewers,  toptdar$^  and  vintners  respective."  Acts 
Cha.  XL,  viu.  63. 

To  ToPT,  V.  a.    To  tap,  to  broach. 

''Ordanis  the  excise  of  the  ale,  beer,  and  wines,  to 
-    bo  coOected — according  to  the  quantity  made  use  of, 
iaptfui,  or  sold  by  them."     AcU  Cha.  L,  Ed.  1814,  vi. 
163. 

TOP  ANNUELL.  A  certain  annuity  paid 
from  lands  or  houses. 

In  the  Acts  of  Mar.  29,  May,  1551,  c  10^  three  kinds 
of  amtuells  are  mentioned,  which  Skene  doobtfuUy 
•xpL  in  the  following  manner : — 

"Oromnd  anmnell  is  esteemed  to  be  qnhen  the  ground 
or  propertie  of  onie  lande  bigged  or  vnbigged,  is  dis- 
poned and  annalied  for  ane  annuell  to  be  payed  to  the 
nnnalier  thereof,  or  to  ane  vther  person,  sik  as  ony 
Chaiplaine  or  Priest.  Top  annuell,  in  ane  oertaine 
dewtie,  given  and  disponed  forth  of  ony  bigged  tene- 
■sent,  or  land,  of  the  qnhilk  tenement  the  propertie 


remains  with  the  disponer,  k  ho  is  only  oblished  to 

C^ye  the  said  annaell.  Few  annuell  is  ather  when  the 
w  maill,  or  dewtie  is  disponed  as  ane  yeirlic  annuel : 
orquhen  the  land,  or  tenement  is  sette  in  few-fermo 
heretablie,  for  aue  certaino  annuel  to  be  payed  nomine 
ftmiijirmae"    De  Verb.  Sign  vo.  Annuell, 

In  Acts,  Edit.  1566,  tope,  is  the  orthography  ;  Tope 
OMHueHaris,  Fol.  149,  b.  ;  tojtpe,  ^kcne. 

Erskine  has  observed,  that  **  the  very  meaning  of 
these  wonis.  Sir  John  Skene,  not  above  forty  years 
after  the  statute  was  enacted^rof eases  himself  utterly 
ignorant  of."    Instit  B.  ii.,  T.  3,  §  52. 

'*  The  dice  being  there  of  tenements  within  burgh, 
the  /eu-annufU,"  acconling  to  Stair,  '*  is  that  which  is 
due  by  the  reiUlendo  of  the  property  of  the  ground 
before  the  house  was  built ;  tfrouna-annual  is  a  distinct 
several  annualreut,  constitute  upon  the  grouud,  l>efore 
the  house  was  built ;  and  the  /o/>-annualrent  is  out  of 
the  house."    Instit.  B.  ii.,  T.  5,  §  7. 

It  is  possible,  that  the  term  top  may  be  equivalent  to 
eki^  or  principal,  as  it  is  often  used,  in  this  sense,  S., 
as  if  it  were  an  adj.  These  annuitants  may  be  thus 
denominated,  because  the  annuity  alone  is  disponed  to 
them,  whereas  the  property  remains  with  the  dltponer. 
It  may  have  some  reference  to  L.  B.  fendum  capitate, 
¥t,fe/  en  chef;  the  person,  giving  the  annuity,  still 
retaining  his  ri^ht  to  the  lands ;  only  with  the  burden 
of  paving  a  certain  sum  annually,  in  consequence  of  his 
act  of  disposition. 

[Tor-CASTBLLiSy  5.  pL  Small  castles  made 
in  the  main-top  of  a  war-ship^  Barbour, 
xvii.  713.] 

ToPFAWy  8.  Soil  that  \\vi'&  fallen  in,  or  sunk 
from  the  eurface^  Fife. 

TOPIKELLIS,  ».  pL  "The  lines  for  "haling 
the  top-sails;"  GL  Compl. 

**  Than  the  master  cryit.  Top  your  topinellia,  hail  on 
yonr  top  sail  scheitis."    Compl.  of  S.,  p.  63. 

ToPMAN,  8.     A  ship  or  vessel  with  tops. 

**  From  this  letter  it  also  appears  that,  at  this  time, 
the  embassador  observed  at  Leith  only  nine  or  ten 
smaU  topmen,  (ships  with  tops,)  and  some  halingara 
and  crayers  ;  and  none  were  rigged  for  sea,  except  one 
smaU  topman  of  about  sixty  tons."  Pink.  Hist  Scot., 
ii.84,X. 

Top  Our  Taill,  adv.    Topsyturvy. 

The  pryd  of  princis,  withowttyn  fafll, 
Oams  all  the  warld  rin  top  ottr  tailL 

LjfndMjf,  S,P.R.,  a  97. 

Top,  Tail,  nor  Maxe.    V.  under  Tap. 
To  TOPE,  V.  a.    To  oppose. 

**  The  King  nominated  one  day,  in  face  of  parliament, 
the  Earl  of  Morton  ;  while  Argyle^o/)f«tbis  nomination, 
as  of  a  man  unmeet,  because  of  irresponaibleness  to  the 
law  for  his  debts."    Baillie's  Lett.,  i.  329. 

Perhaps  the  8.  phrase  is  allied,  to  be  on  one's  tap,  to 
aasanlt  him,  either  with  hands,  or  with  the  tongue. 

We  6nd  a  similar  phrase  used  by  Durham.  "And 
the  nations  were  angry  :  The  worla  was  in  tops  with 
Christ's  church,  having  hatred  against  his  people." 
Exposition  of  the  Reve&tion,  c.  xi.  18. 

TO-PUT,  part.  pa.    Affixed ;  put  to. 

— **  The  sealls  of  the  forsaid  lord  the  Govemonr,  and 
of  the  forsaid  Earll  of  Mar  hes  cusin,  to  thirioden- 
tnres  intcrchangablie  are  tomtt."  Indent,  of  Mnrdac 
D.  of  Albany,  kc    Pink.  Hist.  Scot,  i.  455. 
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To-Put,  (pron.  7ie-j>t7),a.  I.  Any  thing  un- 
necessarily or  incongruously  superadded, 
Aberd. 

2.  Very  often  used  to  denote  any  fictitious 
addition  to  a  true  narrative,  ibid. 

To-PuTTER,  s.  One  that  holds  another  to 
worky  S.  It  is  used  in  the  Pi-overb ;  ^  111 
workers  ar^  aye  gude  tty-putters,** 

TOQUE,  s.  Fonnerly  used  to  denote  the 
cushion  worn  on  the  forepart  of  the  head, 
over  which  the  hair  of  a  female  was  combed, 
Perths.,  Ang. 

The  term  is  pat  in  the  month  of  a  Scotsman,  but 
eridently  in  a  different  sense  ;  although,  from  the 
manner  m  which  a  turban  is  rollcil,  not  very  distant. 

"  Bot  I  think  it  touches  our  honour,  that  Tristan 
and  his  people  pretend  to  confound  our  Scottish  bon- 
nets  witb  these  pilfering  vagabonds*  tof]ues  and  tur- 
bands,  as  they  call  them,"  said  Lindsay.  Q.  Dur- 
wlrd,  i.  166.    V.  Tokxb. 

TOR  (of  a  chair),  s.  Perhaps  the  round,  or 
the  semicircular  arm  of  a  chair  of  state. 


••< 


Things  thus  put  in  ordtiur  the  Queue  cam  forth, 
and  with  no  little  worldly  pom(M)  wua  placed  in  the 
ehair.  having  twa  faythfuU  supposts,  toe  Maister  of 
llaiwell  upon  tho  one  Tor^  and  Secretare  Ijethiiigton 
mpoun  the  vther  Tor  of  the  chsir,  quhnreupuun  they 
waytit  diligently,  all  the  tyme  of  that  accusatioun, 
sametyme  the  one  occupying  hir  ear,  sumtyme  the 
vther."  Knox's  Hist.,  p.  340. 
Fr.  tovr,  Teut.  ioer,  circulus. 

TORE  (of  a  saddle),  s.     The  pommel,  the 
forepart  of  which  is  somewhat  elevated,  S. 

A  horse  he  never  doth  bestride 
Without  a  pistol  at  each  side  : 
And  without  other  two  before. 
One  at  either  saddle  tort. 

CotviTs  Itock  Poem,  L  41. 
A.-S.  tor,  a  tower,  an  eminence. 

'*  I  did  also  ase  to  carry  one  [a  port^faile]  of  a  4* 
form,  with  good  tyers  to  it  in  a  carpet  bag  (such  as 
they  use  in  rrance)  tyed  to  the  tore  of  my  saddle,  so 
that  if  it  was  my  fortune  to  meet  with  any  thine  by 
the  way  worth  the  gathering,  I  could  easily  take  it 
and  preserve  it  without  bcinff  in  danger  to  loss  my 
companie."    Sir  A.  Balfour's  Letters,  p.  33. 

To  TORE,  r.  a.    To  tear. 

like  so  as  qahare  Jonis  big  foule  the  erne, 
With  her  stranff  tallouuA,  and  hir  punsis  sterne, 
Lkhtand  had  cTaucht  the  litil  hyna  calf  ying, 
Toring  the  skyo,  end  made  the  blood  out  spring. 

Doug.  VirgU,  405,  40. 

Rudd.  is  inclined  to  view  tliis  as  the  same  with  toir. 
Bat  this  seems  formed  from  A.-S.  toer-an,  rumpere. 

TORETT,  or  TORRETT,   CLAITIL    A 
muffler. 

**An9  torttt  elaith  of  holane  claith  sowit  with  gold 
and  blew  silk.— Twa  iorrctt  claHhia  of  hollane  claith, 
&c — Ane  torrett  of  Turkic  claith  wrr>cht  with  divers 
enllouris  of  silk,  and  freinyeit  with  gold  and  crammosie 
•ilk."     Inventories,  A.  1578,  p.  235. 

Fr.  iourft  de  net,  a  muffler ;  Cotgr.  Phillips  expl. 
muffler  as  denoting  a  piece  of  cloth  for  tying  nnder  tne 
ohiB.    But  the  torrtt  was  meant  to  cover  the  nose. 


It  is  thus  defined  in  Diet.  Trei'.     Tovret,  vieux  mot 

2ni  siguiHoit  une  e8]>eco  de  marque  [masque  ?]  on 
'omemont  qua  le  datt>es  du  condition  portoicut  autre* 
fois,  qui  ne  leur  cachuit  que  lo  uez.  Aussi  i'app«l-loit- 
on  tourtt  de  nez,  Bwccula  mnl'uhris^  rel  epi^^ominm. 
On  voit  dans  le  fiihliothcque  du  Hoi  plusicurs  roprc- 
sentations  de  fetes  &  de  carousels,  oil  les  damrs  soiit 
peintea  avec  des  tourtte  de  nez.  Le  mot,  aussi  bien 
que  la  chose  sont  hors  d*nsage. 

TORFEIR,  ToRFER,  a.    Hardship,  difficulty. 

Than  said  be  loud  npone  loft,  *'  Lonl,  will  ye  lyth, 
**  Ye  sal  DADe  tor/eir  betyde,  I  tak  uiK>ne  baud, 
"  Na  mytliking  have  in  hart,  uor  have  ye  na  dout.** 

Oawan  and  OoL,  lit  IS. 

It  occurs  MS.  Libr.  Ruyal  College  of  Physicians, 
marked  H.  iii.  12,  8uppi»sod  to  be  of  the  age  of  Rob. 
Bruce,  or  prior  to  it. 

In  thair  speling  fill  wele  thai  spedde  ; 
Thoh  that  thai  uel  siiedd  aU  I  8aie, 
Ful  manie  a  tor/ir  suflerid  thaie  ; 
Na  lefte  thai  for  na  grame  of  man 
Bot  weraude  on  the  wrang  thai  wan. 

This  would  seem  merely  Isl.  tor/atr-a,  iter  difiicile 
at  impeditum,  Verel.,  p.  2a7,  from  Tor,  a  particle  in 
compttsition  denoting  aifficulty  and  trouble  in  accom- 
plishing any  thing,  and  fatr-a,  to  go. 

O.  Fr.  tor/aire  has  a  resemblance  ;  signifying  to  err, 
to  wander ;  tor/ait,  violence,  outrage. 

To  TORFEL,  Touchel,  v.  m.  1.  "  To  pine 
away,  to  die ; "  Gl.  Sibb.  Torfit^  to  decline 
in  healthy  A.  Bor.,  Roxb. 

*'  At  the  same  time  it  was  reportit,  that  there  was 
to  be  seen  every  mominc  at  two  o'clock,  a  naked 
woman  tot/elling  on  the  Alemoor  loch,  wi*  her  hands 
tied  behina  her  back,  and  a  heavy  stone  at  her  neck.** 
Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  149. 

2.  It  is  also  e.\pl.  to  relapse  into  disease, 
Roxb. 

3.  Metaph.  to  draw  back  from  a  desip;n  or 
purpose,  ibid. 

"I  fleechyt  Eleesabett  noore  [never]  to  lat  nsfor- 
fetl  in  the  warctyme  of  owir  raik. "    Wint.  £v.  Tales 
ii.  41. 

Sibb.  derives  it  from  Isl.  thvrk-a,  Su.-G.  tork-a,  sic- 
care,  arescere,  abstergcre,  Isl.  thorr,  arid  us,  siccus. 
Perhaps  it  may  signify,  to  be  in  a  state  of  difficulty  or 
trouble  ;  Isl.  tor/tUdt,  torrellde,  difficilis,  arduus ;  ap- 
parently from  tor,  as  in  Tor/eir,  and  vtlld,  efficio, 
valeo,  potis  sum. 

TORIXE,  ToRFEL,  s.  The  state  of  being  un- 
well, a  declining  state  of  health,  Roxb. 

Isl.    tor-a,    misere    vitam    trahere ;    from    tor,  an 


inseparable  particle  denotins  difficulty,  and  occurring 
in  a  variety  of  compound  morHs,  as  tor-JtntjiHH, 
acquiflitu  diincilis,  tor-Jaerur,  viarum  difficultates,  tor- 


rtk,  danmum,  amissio,  &c. 


[TORIE,  9.  Th*»  crub  of  Daddy-long-legs, 
rripula  oleracea,  Linn.),  a  dipterous  insect, 
Banffs.] 

[To  ToRiE,  r.  fi.  To  be  eaten  by  the  7bn>, 
q.  v.,  ibid.] 

[ToRiE- Eaten,  adj.  Eaten  by  the  Torie^ 
ibid.] 
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To  TORK,  Torque,  v.  a.  To  torture,  or 
give  pain,  by  the  continued  infliction  of 
punctures,  pinching,  nipping,  or  scratching, 
Itoxb*  Fn  tonpt^er^  Lat.  torqu'^ret  to 
writhe. 

To  TORN,  V.  a.    To  tuni. 

TIm  cftttle  eik  beheld  thar  raik  on  raw,— 
Bavth  iqaeU  and  low  in  tbajr  ilk  plentuous  gatis, 
Qttbilk  sum  tyme  hecht  Caryne  fare  and  large, 
Qahara  the  houAia  war  like  ane  Urned  barge. 

Dtmg.  VirgU,  254,  42L 

fToRN,  «•     A  turn ;  quyt  thaim  torn^  requite 
them  a  turn,  repay  them.] 

And  the  King  that  angry  wes, 

For  be  bis  men  saw  fle  him  fra. 

Said  then,  '*  Lordin^s,  sen  it  is  swa 
**  That  Tre  rynnys  a<;am  ws  her, 
**  God  is  we  pass- off  thar  dannger, 
**  Till  Ood  ws  send  eftsonys  grace ; 
"  And  yeyt  may  fall,  giff  thai  will  chace, 
"  ^J^  MoiM  torn  bat  sum  dele  we  salL 

Barbour,  \L  438,  MS. 

[Dr.  Junieson  suggested  that  torn  but  might  be 
•qnivalent  to  ium  about,  a  meaning  which  the  passage 
osrtainljr  does  not  bear  oat] 

TORNE,  9.    A  tower. 

*'  Their  leaders  desirous  to  gaioe  farther  honour  and 
repQtatiod,  pnrsaed  the  enemy  so  hard,  till  they  had 
bnteo  them  oat  of  a  tome  they  had  fled  unto." 
Monxu'a  Exped.  P.  IL,  p.  80. 

Teal  torn,  tome,  the  same  with  torre,  turns  ;  Germ. 
AirrN,  Mod.  Sax.  thorn,  id.  Isl.  hertnrn,  turres,  castel- 
la,  VereL  ;  q.  "the  towers  of  the  army.*'    C.  B.  twr. 


TORNEI,  B.  A  turn,  an  action  done  to  one, 
whether  faTourable  or  injurious. 

And  in  remembrance  of  this  ill  torne, 
Tliay  can  his  templis  woan»chip  and  adome. 

Doug.  VirgU,  480, 18. 

TORPrr,  B.    Turpentine,  Upp.  Clydes. 

Perhaps  retained  from  0.  B.  turpani,  id. 

TORRIE, «.  A  term  applied  to  peas  roasted 
in  the  sheaf,  Fife;  apparently  from  Lat. 
iorreoj  q.  what  is  scorched. 

TORRIE,  Tort,  a.  An  insect  that  breeds  in 
dung,  and  consumes  grain,  Banffs.     [V. 

TORIE.] 

''It  [ploofffaing  lands  when  dry  which  have  been 
lathed]  also  fosters  that  destructive  animal  called  the 
loff  /  for  that  insect,  whether  it  be  generated  from  the 
«orrapted  dung,  or  be  produced  by  the  indisposition  of 
the  aoily  or  whatever  be  their  origin,  experience 
teaeheth  that  drought  infallibly  preserveth  them  and 
noarisheth  them."  App.  Agr.  Surv.,  Banff's.,  p.  47. 
Praetioe  of  Farmers  in  Buchan,  Edin.  1735,  p.  29. 

Hie  Tone-worm  is  expl.  **the  hairy  caterpillar," 
Meams ;  the  grub-worm,  Aberd. 

Fria,  Belg.  torre,  vermis  et  scarabaeus,  scarabaeut 
pilularius,  cantharus. 

To  ToRRiE-EAT,  V.  n.    The  same  with  being 

Torry^aten^  q.  v. 

"If  it  [the  soil]  be  inclined  to  torry-etU,  it  should  be 
tamed  over  as  soon  as  the  plough  can  possibly  enter 
the  moold  after  frosty  weather."     Surv.  Banffs.,  ibid. 


ToRUY- Eaten,     adj.       Torry-eaten     land^ 
poor  moorish  soil,  when  exhausted  by  croj)- 

Eing,  and  appearing  puffed,  and  very  bare, 
aving  only  scattered  tufts  of  sheep's  fes- 
cue, S.  B* 

A  literary  correspondent,  who,  I  should  be  in- 
dined  to  thmk,  has  a  warm  heart  to  the  whigs,  con- 
tends that  this  word  has  had  its  origin  from  the  re- 
collection of  the  desolatio«;  ravages  of  the  Tories,  who 
eai  up  every  ooe*s  substance,  or  destroyed  what  tbey 
ooold  nc>t  cfevour.  **  Hence,'*  he  adds,  **  a  place  in  the 
atmost  extremity  of  want,  or  a  piece  of  ground  unfit 
to  support  animal  life,  is  said  to  do  torrie-eateit,  as  the 
strongest  term  by  which  human  misery  can  be  ex- 


TORRIS.      rProb.    tedious,    devious.      V. 
Teib,  Tor.] 

The  king  faHs  with  his  folk,  our  firihis  and  fellis, — 
Wlthootia  beilding  of  blis,  of  bcm,  or  of  bjre  : 
Bot  torrtM,  and  tene  wais,  teirfull  quha  tellis. 

Oawan  and  Oot,,  i.  S* 

(Prob.  6ol  ia  an  errat.  for  by,  which  would  suit  the 
context.  Dr.  Jamieson  suggests  the  following,  which 
ia  not  satisfactory.] 

Does  this  mean  tower»  (Teut.  torre,  turns)  and 
moamfal  ways  ?  Or  ahall  we  view  tene  as  an  error  for 
IfMe,  q.  empty  walls  ? 

TORT,  part.  pa.    Tortured,  distorted. 

Now  sal  he  perische,  and  now  sail  he  de  ; 
And  sdied  his  gentyle  blnde  so  pacient. 
In  greuous  panys,  be  TVoianIs  tort  and  rent 

Doug.  Ft  ryt/,  340,  Si. 
Lat  toff-M. 

fToRTis,  B.  pi.    Wrongs,  cruelties.] 
ToRTOR,  s.    A  tormentor,  Lat. 

'*  The  Lord  keep  va  from  angering  this  Spirit ;  if 
thoa  anver  him,  he  will  anger  thee,  and  wil  draw  him- 
■elf  aside  in  such  sort  that  th^u  wilt  not  know  thoa 
bast  him  ;  and  in  the  meantime  he  will  waken  tbe 
oooaeience  of  sin,  and  make  it  accuse  thee,  and  as  a 
tortor  within  thee  to  torment  thee,  as  if  thou  wert  in 
heU."    Bollock  on  1  Thes.,  p.  305. 

•  TORY,  8.  A  term  expressive  of  the 
greatest  indignation  or  contempt ;  often 
applied  to  a  cnild;  as,  **  Ye  vile  little  tory/' 

Avrs. 

• 

It  is  used,  especially  in  the  higher  parts  of  Kyle,  by 
those  who  have  not  the  remotest  idea  of  its  proper 
meaning,  nor  have  ever  supposed  that  it  must  have 
been  transmitted  from  their  ancestors,  many  of  whom 
suffenid  most  severely  from  the  Tories,  during  Chtirlea 
II. 's  reign,  especially  when  the  western  counties  were 
pat  under  the  tuition  of  the  Highland  Host. 

TORYT,  Wallace,  vii.  1240,  Perth  Edit. 
Leg.  taryt^  as  in  MS.  i.e,  tarried. 

TOSCH,  ToscHE,  Tosh,  adj.  1.  Neat,  trim, 
S. ;  applied  to  trees,  &c.,  as  referring  to  the 
use  of  the  shears  or  pruning  knife,  o. 


as  quhilom  the  roekil  tosche  fir  trs 
On  Erimanthus  the  mont  of  Archade, 
Or  in  tbe  wod  of  Ida  with  ane  sound, 
Vp  by  tbe  rutis  rent,  ruscbis  to  the  ground. . 

Doug.  Virgil,  142,  46. 
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Afl  cava  pmut  is  the  phrase  in  Virg.,  and  the  rcuuling 
in  MS.,  aceonling  to  Riuld.,  coathr ;  it  seems  very 
donbtful  what  bad  been  the  word,  as  written  by  Doug. 
Boo9e  would  have  been  most  natural. 

I  gang  ay  fon  elean  and  fon  toahf 
As  a'  the  neighboon  can  tell. 

RiUon*s  S.  Sotifft,  L  99. 

An  ingenions  Kteranr  correspondent  snggests 
that  the  word  in  IXrag.  Virgil  must  certainly  be  reail 
eo^che,  c  and  i  being  written  so  much  alike  in  ancient 
MSS.  Coiteke^  be  says,  or  conk,  is  used  in  the  stewar- 
try  of  Kirkcudbright  in  the  sense  of  '*  hollow."  Thus, 
to  lay  a  piece  of  wood  eosh  on  the  ground  in  order  to 
its  being  broken,  is  to  place  it  in  such  a  way  that  there 
may  be  a  hollow  place  under  that  part  of  it  at  which 
it  ia  meant  to  give  the  stroke.  He  traces  the  term  to 
Ir.  Gael,  eauuadb,  "  hollow,  full  of  holes  or  pits,  euas, 
a  cave,"  Lhnyd ;  "  hollow  of  a  tree,"  Shaw. 

"The  hedges  will  do — I  clipped  them  wi*  my  ain 
hand  last  back-end  ;  — and,  nae  donbt,  they  make  the 
avenue  look  a  bantle  ioJiker,"    M.  Lindsay,  p.  271. 

2.  This  word  is  expl.  as  signifying  •*  happy ;" 
OalK  Enc. 

Perhaps  aQied  to  Belg.  dot,  array,  dofit-en,  to  clothe  ; 
transferred,  from  neatness  in  clothing,  to  a  trim 
appearance  in  whatever  respect. 

[Tosh,  s,  A  comely  person  of  small  stature, 
the  term  is  also  applied  to  animals^  Banffs.] 

ToSHLY,  adv.    Neatly,  S. 

The  lines  that  ye  sent  own  the  lawn. — 
Oin  glosmin  hours  nek*t  Eben's  haan, 
Row^t  iaddy  up,  and  frankit 

PiekcH's  Poenu,  1788,  p.  176w 

TosHOCHy    #•       ^  A     comfortable    looking 

yoang  persoHi  from  Tosh^  happy ;"  Ibid. 

Perhaps  rather  an  oblique  use  of  Ir.  and  Gael. 
ioUeaeh,  a  chief,  a  leader. 

TOSCIIEODERACHE,  s.  Tlie  deputy  of 
a  JUair  of  fee ;  also,  the  name  given  to  the 
office  itselfi  in  our  old  laws.  V.  Mair» 
Mairs. 

TOSIEI,  adj.  1.  Tipsy,  intoxicated  in  some 
degree,  b.  synon.  ret. 

— She's  got  her  Jimrie  cosic. 

Of  wdl  muU'd  sack,  till  she  be  tone. 

Jiesioii's  Poemt,  p.  55u 

"  The  Kagistrates  there  came  into  prison,  and  said, 
Thia  dav  yon  are  all  to  die,  and  if  any  of  you  will 
nndertaae  to  be  executioner  to  the  rest,  he  shall  have 
his  life — Cornelius  [Anderson]  said,  if  the  re^t  would 
forgive  him,  he  would  do  it.  They  answered.  If  he  did 
it,  they  would  wish  him  repentance  and  forgiveness. 
The  Magistrates  gave  him  arink,  and  keept  him  tozy 
until  the  murder  was  over."  Walker's  Remark.  Pas- 
sages, p.  133. 

Wha,  whan  he^  taen  bin  prorer  tift. 
Was  ever  kent-to  want  the  sift 
0*s  gab  f  What  pair  man,  wnan  he*s  tozy. 
But  spends  as  he  ware  bein  and  cozy  ? 

PoemM,  English,  Scotch,  and  Laiin,  p.  05. 

2.  Intoxicating,  S. 

A  good  true  Scot,  who  kept  a  stabling  there, — 
Frae  bet  he  saw  them,  came  within  a  blink. 
And  brought  :hem  wealth  of  meat  and  totie  drink. 

BamOton's  Wallace,  p.  41. 
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Mod.  Sax.  tloeitf,  giddy ;  IsL  rftf«,  drunken.  8u.-0. 
d«9  is  used  in  relation  to  those  who  are  addicted  to 
tippling.  IsL  ioe-a,  to  babble,  to  talk  idly ;  iott, 
babbling. 

TOSIE,ToziE,  adj.  Warm  and  snug,  Clydes. ; 
[syn«  eosieJ] 

TosiLiE,ToziLiE,a^i;.  Warmly andsnugly,  ib. 

TosiNESS,  ToziNESS,  *.  Warmth  and  snug- 
ness,  ibid. 

I  know  not  if  this  bo  allied  to  Gael,  teoth-am,  teot- 
kaieh-am,  to  warm  ;  teothughadh,  excandcscence ;  or 
if  we  should  trace  it  to  Tout,  dottt-en,  munire  vestibna 
suffultis,  vestire  duplicibus,  from  dos,  vestis  pellicea,  d 
and  I  being  frequently  interchanged. 

TOSOT,  s.  An  instrument  of  torture, 
antiently  used  in  S. 

'*Lord  Royston  observes,  'Anciently  I  find  other 
torturing  instruments  are  -used,  as  piimiewinks  or 
pilliwinks,  and  caspitaws  or  caspicaws,  in  the  blaster 
of  Orkney's  case,  24th  June,  159(5 ;  and  tosots,  August 
1632.'  But  what  these  instruments  were  I  know  not, 
unless  they  are  other  names  for  the  boots  and  thum- 
mikins.**    Maclaurin's  Crim.  Cases,  Intr.  xxxviL 

As  the  ThummiLunt  were  for  screwing  the  thumbs,  I 
rather  think  that  the  Toeot  had  been  an  instrument  of 
torture  for  the  toes  ;  perhaps  from  Su.>G.  taa,  pron. 
to,  IsL  ia,  the  toe,  and  sut,  dolor ;  q.  the  pain  or  anguish 
of  the  toe. 

TOSS9  9.     1.  A  health  pVoposed,  a  toast^  S.A. 

2.  A  celebrated  beauty,  one  often  given  as  a 
toast,  ibid. 

An'  a*  forbye  my  bonnie  sell. 
The  toes  o'  a'  Lochmaben. 

OldSimg. 

To  TOST,  Toast,  v.  a.  1.  To  teaze,  to  vex, 
Clydes. 

C.B.  tott'i,  to  cause  violent  pain,  to  rack,  to  torture. 

2.  Equivalent  to  the  E.  v.  to  Toss, 

TOSTIT,  ToSTED,  part.  pa.  1.  Tossed,  used 
metaph.  in  regard  to  difficulties  and  opposi- 
tion. 

"If  thou  bast  hope  of  ^lorie,  assure  thee,  an*hundreth 
■tayes  shall  be  casten  m  the  wav,  and  thou  shalt  be 
beatten  and  tosted  here  and  there."  Bollock  on  2  Thea., 
p.  138. . 

2.  A  term  vulgarly  used,  as  signifying  that 
one  is  oppressed  with  severe  affliction,  S.  B. 

[TO-STONAY,  ».  a.  To  astound  thoroughly, 
Barbonr,  xviii.  547,  Skeat's  Edit. 

Mia- written  til-Honay,  in  Camb.  MS.,  while  Edin. 
MS.  has  atonay,\ 

TOT,  9.    A  fondling  name  given  to  a  child,  S. 

Wow,  Jenny  !  can  there  greater  pleasure  he, 
.     Than  see  sic  wee  tote  toolying  at  your  knee  ; 
When  a*  they  ettle  at,  their  greatest  wish, 
Is  to  be  made  of,  and  obtain  a  kiss  ? 

OcKtle  Shep.  Ramsay's  Worts,  ii.  81. 

0  waes  me  !  for  our  blooming  tots  / 

A,  Douglfi^s  Poems,  p.  8L 
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Perhapft  oontr.  from  Uitm^  a  term  often  applied  to  a 
child,  from  ita  diroinntive  sise,  in  allusion  to  the  7V- 
totitm  used  bv  chiklrBn  $  or  from  S.  toi,  to  totter,  in 
aUiuion  to  the  motion  of  children.    V.  Toytb.     It 


f,  however,  be  an  ancient  term,  allied  to  Isl.  Mta, 
leviter  BQgere,  applied  to  infants;  Q.  Andr.,  p.  241, 
•vidently  akin  to  Teat,  lole,  mamilla. 

To  TOT,  Tot  about,  v.  n.  1.  To  move  with 
short  steps,  as  a  child  does,  S. 

2.  To  move  feebly  and  in  a  tottering  sort  of 
waj,  S. ;  ToyU  synon.  Ayrs.     Hence, 

To  ToTTiE,  V.  ft.  To  move  with  short  steps, 
Fife;  synon.  Todk,  Toddle. 

To  ToTTLE,  V.  n.  To  walk  with  short  steps ; 
the  same  with  Todle^  Ayrs. 

— "  Their  baima,  when  they  begin  to  t<Mh  aboat  the 
iKnut,  we'll  need  to  tie  belu  to  their  backs  to  hear 
whar  they  ^ang."    Sir  A.  Wylie,  iii.  287. 

The  origm  seems  the  same  with  that  of  TodU. 

TOT,  8.  The  whole  of  any  number  of  objects ; 
with  haill  or  whole  prefixed;  a  redundant 
phrase,  merely  signifying  the  whole  without 
any  exception,  S. 

"  Sorrow  a  gardner  in  the  whole  tot  here  ever  heard 
of  nek  a  thing.'*    Blackw.  Bfag..  Jan.  1821,  p.  369. 

*'*Bat  will  she  let  ipe  go  halffer?*  *  Ye  need  na  mis- 
doabt  that ;  na,  an  ye  fleech  her  wcel,  I  would  na  be 
■arprised  if  she  woold  gie  you  the  whole  toL^**  The 
Entail,  i  216. 

More  commonly,  thehailitot.  O.  Fr.  tot,  femin-.  tote  ; 
Tomif  Lai  tot-MM ;  Boqnel  ;  [tot  ht  is  the  form  in 
aydee.] 

A.  Bur.  "  Tote,  the  whole.  7%e  whole  tote,  a  common 
pleonasoL     Lat.  totusf*  GL  Brocket! 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  view  as  a  cognate  phrase, 
**to  do  work  by  the  tut,  or  tote,  to  undertake  it  oy  the 
great,"  A.Bor.  (Orose) ;  i.e.,  in  wholesale. 

To  TOTCH,  V.  a.  1.  To  toss  about,  Upp. 
Clydes. 

2.  To  rock  a  cradle,  Nithsdale. 

I  cTMshed  wsel  kimmer's  loof  wi*  howdying  fee. 
Or  a  cradle  had  nev*er  a  been  totched  for  me. 

Remaima  o/NUhmlaU  Song,  p.  61. 

*'  Totchmg  is  the  act  of  rocking  the  cradle  gently  with 
the  foot,"  N.  ibid. 
Teut  toeis-^n,  tangere,  attrectare. 

To  ToTCHy  V.  n.    To  move  with  short  steps 

and  somewhat  quickly;  as,  *'a  totchvC  poney/' 

Boxb. 

This,  and  Tci,  TottU,  and  Todle,  as  they  agree  in 
rignification,  seem  all  to  claim  a  common  root. 

TOTOH,  ••    A  sudden  jerk,  Fife,  Roxb. 

To  TOTH,  TOATH,  V.  a.  To  manure  land 
by  means  of  what  is  called  a  toth-fold^ 
BaniFs. 

"  Every  one  knows  the  necessity  of  surrounding  the 
field  with  a  dyke  which  he  designs  to  toth. — Let  the 
fold  he  sufficiently  tot/Cd,  and  not  allowed  to  shoot  up 
in  long  grass."    Sunr.  Banfls.  App.,  p.  44,  45. 


ToTiiy  8.    Tlie  manure  made   in  this   way, 
Banffs. 

"The  immediate  hazard  of  the  toth  very  much 
depends  upon  the  situation  of  the  field."    Ibia.  p.  48. 

This  is  only  provinciallv  different  from  Toth,  q.  ▼. 

Id.  at  bera  tad  d  voeU,  pratum  stercorare ;  tada, 
foennm  prati  stercorati ;  tada-r,  stercoratus ;  toedu-faU, 
copia  gramittis  cnlti;  Haldorson.  Tad-a,  stercorare 
affram  ;  VereL  Ind.  I  observe  no  similar  word  in  any 
of  the  cognate  languages. 

ToTii-roLD,  ToTU-FAULD,  «•  An  inclosure 
for  the  purpose  of  manuring  land,  BanfFs 
Moray. 

*' A  totk'fiM  is  a  field  inclosed  with  a  dyke,  to  keep 
in  the  cattle  in  the  night  time,  and  fur  some  hours  at 
mid-day,  who,  during  their  confinement,  dung  the 
field."    8ttrv.  Banlfs.  App.,  p.  44. 

This  is  sometimes  called  Toalhe^-fauid, 

TOTHIU,  ToTHYR,  adj\  1.  The  other,  S. 
pron.  tither» 

The  totkir  twa  fled  to  thar  aors  agayne. 

WaUaee,  i.  416,  Ua 

The  tane  the  tothire  wald  have  wndwne. 

Wyntowtt,  vU.  8.  76. 

Tother  is  used  in  the  same  sense  O.E. 

QmeupiMeemtim  eamis  men  calletl  the  elder  niayde. 
And  OMietis  of  eyes  called  was  the  toUur. 

P.  Ploughman,  Fol.  54,  a. 

His  sooaes  thai  ae  wald,  the  ton  no  the  tother, 

R,  Brunne,  p.  90. 

2.  The  second. 

For-thi  haUia  derkis  be  thare  sawe, 
That  cnstwBM  is  the  totkir  Uwei 

Wyntoum,  viii.  4.  256. 

We  still  say,  Caatom'a  a  aecond  nature,  Prov.  S. 

Bot  fra  the  stok  down  ewynl  vkly 
Diaoendand  persownys  Ijmealy 
In  the  totkir,  or  the  thryd  gre, 
Nswu,  or  Pronevw  sold  be. 

WynioHm,  vUi.  8.  llff. 

Tother  oocnra  in  the  same  sense,  R.  Brunne,  p.  169. 
At  none  the  totker  day  the!  saah  fer  in  the  ae 
A  grete  bnaae  k  gay,  f ulle  hie  of  saile  was  he. 

3.  Sometimc^s  used  indefinitely,  in  the  sense 
of  another,  or  posterior. 

The  Kvng  apon  the  tothyr  day 
Oan  till  US  priw^  menye  say,  ftc. 

BaHiouT,  iv.  518,  MS. 

VThe  toihir,  i.e.,  thet  othir,  the  other.  Tothir  occurs 
only  when  the  precedes.  Thet,  that,  from  A.-S.  that, 
the  neut.  of  the  def.  article.] 

[To  TOTHIR,  Tother,  v.  a.  To  handle 
roughly;  to  dash»  to  drti^;  to  throw  into 
disorder,  Banffs. ;  part,  totherxn  is  used  also 
as  a  «.] 

[ToTHiE,  Tother,  «.  Rough  handling,  a 
disordering,  ibid.] 

TOTTLE,  adj.   Warm,  snug,  Perths. ;  synon. 
Co8ie. 
OaeL  leolA-om,  t/eoikakk-am,  to  warm. 

TOmS,  8. 

Na  dentie  geir  this  Doctor  eeikis  ; 
Of  toUis  m^set  hia  rydio^  breikis. 
Legend  Bp.  SL  Androis,  Poems  Stxteentk  Cent ,  p.  327. 
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Perhaps  q.  tait^i,  t^  denoting  the  refase  or  coarsest 
locks  of  wool ;  Su.-O.  totte,  a  handfal  of  flax  or  wool. 

To  TOTTLE,  v.n.  1.  A  term  used  to  de- 
note  the  noise  made  by  any  substance,  when 
boiling  gently,  S. ;  [syn.  hotter.'] 

In  sommer  time  a  piece  fat  beef  to  toUle^ — 
Some  pocket-money ;  these  can  please  my  min<l. 

A.  NicoTs  Poems,  1789,  p.  100. 

It  is  used,  perhaps  improperly,  as  a  v:  a. 

Fmprimis,  then,  a  haggu  fat, 
Weel  ioittd  in  a  seething;  pat, 
Wi'  spice  an'  ingans  weel  ca*d  thro', 
Had  nelp'd  to  gust  the  stirTah*8  mow. 

Ferffusson's  Poems,  iL  78L 
V.  TODLE,  «. 

[2.  To  boil,  to  simmer,  Perths.] 

Te's'get  a  cock  well  (otled  V  the  pot, 
And  yell  come  hame  again  een,  to. 

HetyFs  CoU.,  ii.  182. 

3.  To  purl,  applied  to  a  stream,  Nithsd. 

'Side  the  sang  o'  the  birds  whare  some  bam  toUles  owre, 
111  wander  awa  there  an'  big  a  wee  bit  bower. 

Remains  Nithadalt  Song,  p.  186. 

V.  ToDLB,  which  is  also  used  in  this  sense. 

[To  TOTTLE,  r.  n.     V.  under  Tot,  r.] 
TOTUM,  8.     1.  The  game  of  Te-totnm,  S. 
2.  A  term  of  endearment  for  a  child,  S. 

Twa-three  todlin  weans  they  hae. 

The  pride  o'  a*  Stra'bogie ; 
Whene  er  the  Mums  erjf  for  meat, 

She  cnr»es  ay  his  eogie. 

Song,  vauld  Kail  in  Aberdeen, 

•  To  TOUCH,  r.  a.     1.  Applied  to  an  act  of 

Parliament,  whenit  received  the  royal  assent. 

"  This  act  was  not  touched  ;  and  so  the  Lords 
thoaght  theyt!oald  not  sapply  the  royal  assent,  nor 
make  it  an  act."    Fount.  Dec.  SnppL,  iv.  179. 

2.  To  hurt,  to  injure,  S. 

To  Touch  tip,  v.  a.    To  animadvert  upon,  S. 

[TouCHiE,  8.  A  small  quantity,  a  short 
space,  S.] 

TOUCHBELL,  8.    An  ean\'ipr,  S.A. ;  evi- 

dentlv  the  same  with  A.  Bor.  Ttcitch-belL  id. 

•■  ' 

It  is  ako  pron  Coch-heH,  q.  r.,  which,  I  suspect,  is 
a  corruption.  It  might  seem,  in  the  form  of  Toueh-heli, 
to  be  compounded  of  Teut.  toets-tn,  tancere,  and  hal, 
malum,  A.*S.  hael,  miseria  ;  q.  the  animal  whose  touch 
is  baleful.  This  is  very  uncertain,  however,  as  it  is 
also  pron.  Touch'Spale.  If  we  might  view  this  as  the 
genume  form,  it  might  be  traced  to  Teut.  toets-tn,  and 
tpette,  acicula,  spina,  a  thorn,  a  prickle,  a  sting ;  q. 
what  stings  by  its  touch, 

TOUCIIET  (gutt.),  $.    A  lapwing,  S. 

••  Upiipa,  a  touchet"  Wedderl>uni*s  Vocab.  V. 
Teuchit  and  Tuquueit. 

TOUCH-SPALE,   *.    The    earwig,  Boxb., 

Loth.      V.  ToUCHBELL. 

To  TOUK,  Tuck,  v.  a.    To  beat. 

"  Aberdeen  carefully  caused  tuch  drums  through  the 

•  town,  charging  all  men  to  be  in  readiness  with  their 
best  arms,**  &c.     Spalding's  Troubles,  ii.  106.  | 


To  TouK,  Tuck,  v.  n.  To  emit  a  sound,  in 
consequence  of  being  beaten. 

The  armies  met,  the  trumpet  sounds. 
The  dandring  drums  alload  did  touk. 

Battle  Harlaw,  Evergreen,  L  S5l 

"  Trumpets  sound,  and  drums  tuek"  Spaldin^s 
Troubles,  i.  167.    V.  the  «. 

TouK,  8.     I.  A  stroke,  a  blow. 

Hercules  it  smytis  with  ane  mychty  touk, 
Aponn  the  richt  half  for  to  mak  it  jonk. 

Doug,  ri>^,249,23. 

2.  Touk  ofdrnm^  beat  of  drum,  S.  61.  Sibb. 
"  The  first  touk  rfthe  drum.**    Aberd.  Reg. 

3.  A  hasty  pull,  a  tug,  S. 

"  Soot,  the  word  is  used  for  a  touch,  putt  ;  as,  lo  tokt 
a  touk  of  any  thing,  i.e.,  have  a  touch  of  it  ;**  Rudd. 

A.-S.  teog-an,  trahere.  Teut.  tucken,  synon.  But  it 
signifies  to  touch ;  also,  to  strike.  We  may  add 
Moe8.-0.  tiug-a,  Su.-G.  tog-a,  trahere.  It  may  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  A.-S.  ticirc-an,  vellicare,  precisely 
expresses  the  idea  conveyed  by  our  term. 

TOUK,  «.     An  embankment  to  hinder  the 

water  from  washing  away  the  soil,  Boxb.; 

synon.  Hutch. 

Formed  perhaps  from  the  £.  ▼.  to  Tuck,  "  to  gather 
into  a  narrow  compass." 

TOUM,  8.     1.  A  fishing-line.    V.  Tome. 
2.  The  gossamer,  Roxb. 

In  Fr.  the  gossamer  is  called  filandres,  q.  small  or 
thin  threads. 

TouMS,  adj.  Ropy,  glutinous,  Roxb.  V. 
Tome,  t;. 

TOUN,  Towx,  8.  1.  This  term  is  used  in 
S.,  not  merely  as  signifying  a  city  or  large 
assemblage  of  houses,  but  also  as  denoting 
a  farmer's  steading,  or  a  collection  of  dwell- 
ing-houses, however  small. 

"  I've  look'd  every  where  ;  he's  no  about  the  town;*' 
Le.,  He's  not  about  the  place  or  premises,  S. 

"  Imprimis,  Taken  out  of  Auchingool  (quhairof  the 
said  Duncan  Smith  was  tacksman)  be  Lochaber  men, 
ten  cows  valued  to  133  lb.  6s  8d.   . 

**  Item,  be  them  out  of  that  toun  30  sheep  and  goats 
estimate  to  40  lb."     Depred.  Argyle,  p.  42. 

A.-S.  tun  properly  aenotes  a  fence  or  inclosurc. 
Hence  it  is  transferred  to  a  field  or  farm ;  praedium, 
fundus,  ager,  possessio.  AVaA  tham  tune  the  Jaeob 
sealde  Jot<cpf ;  "Near  to  the  parcel  of  ground  that 
Jacob  gave  to  Joseph ; "  John  4.  5.  Hence  used  to 
aignify  a  village.  The  root  seems  to  be  tjfn-an,  claa- 
dere.  Su.-G.  tuna,  both  by  itself,  and  in  composition, 
denotes  an  inclose<l  place.  The  term  CivitaM,  as  applied 
by  Tacitus  to  the  fint  British  cities,  does  not  seem  to 
have  conveyed  a  much  higher  idea  than  our  S.  Toun, 

2.  Often  applied  to  a  single  dwelling-house,  S. 

— "Waverley  learned  from  this  colloquy,  that  in 
Scotland  a  single  house  was  called  a  totrn. '  Waver- 
ley.  i.  124. 

This  closely  corresponds  with  what  is  given  by  Som- 
ner  as  the  secondary  sense  of  A. -8.  tun,  Teut.  firyjt  / 
Domus,  habitaoulum ;  a  house,  a  dwelling  place. 
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Toun-Oate,  8.    A  Btreeti  South  of  S. 

— "Beyond  which  appear  the  itraggled  faoases  of 
th«  TilUffe,  bailt  iu  the  old  Scottish  stylo,  many  of 
thorn  with  their  gablc'-enda,  hacks,  or  comers,  tnmed 
to  the  street  or  ioun-gaie,**  £din.  Month.  Mag.,  May, 
1S17»  p.  155. 

Toun-Raw,  «.     Used  to  denote  the  privileges 

of  a  Township.     To  Thraw  one's  self  out  o' 

a  /oun-ratTy  to  forfeit  the  privileges  enjoyed 

in  a  small  coinrauuity,  Roxb.;  q«  a  row  of 

booses. 

Toun'&-BairN|  s.  a  native  of  the  same 
loton,  city  or  village,  S. 

See,  too,  enarm*d  wi'  sword  and  s])ear, 
M'Ohee,  our  aio  touH's  haim,  draws  near. 

Mmyn^M  SUUt  Ouh,  p.  82. 

Township,  s. 

**A  tounuhip  is  a  farm  occupied  hy-  two  or  more 
fumers,  in  common,  or  in  separate  lots^  who  reside  in 
a  straggling  hamlet,  or  Tillage.**  Agr.  Sorv.  Forfars., 
p.  661. 

TOUNDER,  «.    Tinder. 

Than  Tp  to  Bfars  In  hy  we  haistit  rn, 
Woonder  hote,  and  dryar  than  the  timndtr. 
His  face  flammand,  as  fyrs  richt  furions  ; 
His  host  and  fara^  mair  aufnll  than  the  thander. 
Maid  all  the  heam  most  like  to  schaik  in  snnder. 

Lpntbag't  Warkis,  1592,  p.  238. 

Alcm.  tundertt  IsL  tunthtrt^  id.  The  term  seema 
derived  from  iinthra,  Moes.-G.  tand-ja»,  A.-S.  tend-an^ 
to  kindle  ;  whence  also  Ttind^  a  spark,  q.  v. 

[TOUNG,  9.    The  tongue,  Barbour,  xvii.  ?•] 

[TOUNIT,  #.  The  manufacturing  of  wool, 
Shetl.  Isl.  lo,  wool,  and  knyta^  to  knit  or 
weave.] 

TOUP,  M.    A  foolish  fellow,  Meams. 

Dan.  tadhe^  a  fool,  a  simpleton.  V.  Taufie,  which 
Mat  hare  had  a  common  origin. 

To  TOUR,  V.  fi.  [To  speed,  haste;  synon. 
•eoiir.] 

— Come  hack  whene'er  ye  please  : 
Afore  yon  aye  your  welcome  ye  sail  flnd. 
And  blame  yoonell,  in  case  ye  come  l>«hiDd. 
Ise  see  to  that,  I  says,  and  aff  I  soonn. 
Blessing  my  locky  stars,  and  hame  I  toun, 

Jtots's  HeUnortt  p.  89. 
pnr.  Umr^  aa  excaraion.] 

Br  TouB,  adv.    Alternately,  by  turns. 

•"  Te  have  heard  before  how  the  earl  of  Antrim  waa 
tnaeherously  taken  by  Monro  in  Ireland.  He  was 
■traitly  warded,  or  kept  hp  iotir,  or  night  and  day  by 
ya  captains."    Spalding,  li.  119. 

TOUKE,  «•  Turn,  course,  in  regular  suc- 
cession, S.    Fr.  tour^  id. 

"H  anv  of  these  whose  fours  fallis  to  be  present 
■halbe  abeent-^the  saidis  quorums — shall  enjoy ne 
Nche  payuis — as  they  shxdl  find  the  saidis  persones — 
todemente.'*    AcU  Cha.  I.,  £d.  1814,  V.  311. 

TOUR,  TooR,  «.    A  turf,  S.  B. 


O I  is  my  com  a'  shoni,  he  said. 

Or  is  my  tttort  a'  won  ; 
Or  mj  laor  lichter*d  sin  the  streen, 

O*  a  docnter  or  a  son? 


Old&mg. 


TOURKIN-CALF,  Tourkin-Lamd,  *.  A 
calf  or  lumb  that  wears  a  skin  which  is  not 
its  own.  A  (ourkiti'lamb  is  one  taken  from 
its  dam^  and  mven  to  another  ewe  that  has 
lost  her  own  by  death.  In  this  case  the 
sheplierd  takes  the  skin  of  the  dead  lamb^ 
aucl  puts  it  on  the  back  of  the  one  that  is 
to  suck  the  ewe  wliich  has  lost  her  Iamb ; 
and  thus  deceives  her  so  that  she  allows  the 
stranger  to  suck.  This  is  communicated  to 
me  as  from  the  North  of  S. 

Hence  it  is  said  the  name  of  Tourkin  BUhopa.  The 
word  in  this  form  might  plausibly  be  traced  to  Isl. 
torkend'r,  notu  difficilis,  item  deformatus,  (Haldorson) ; 
as  applied  to  an  auimal  **so  disguised  as  not  to  be 
easily  known ;  '*  from  tor,  an  inseparable  particle 
denoting  difficulty,  and  kend-r,  known.  Toriennast, 
difficulter  aeuosci.  The  Icelanders  use  it  in  a  sense 
nearly  ailieu.  /fan  ha/de  torkfni  tik  i  klaedabunade; 
Vestem  mutavcrat,  ne  C'^gnoscerctur ;  Verel.  Ind. 
This  evidently  regards  the  same  persona  denominated 
Tnlehane  Biskops,  But  which  of  these  is  the  ancient 
and  proper  pronunciation,  I  cannot  pretend  to  deter- 
mine. 

As  the  A.  Bor.  v.  Toorean  signifies  "  to  wonder,  or 
muse  on  what  one  means  to  do,"  (Kay,  Grose,)  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  traduced  trom  the  Isl.  v. 

To  TOUSE,  Touss,  v.  a.  1.  To  disorder, 
to  dishevel ;  particularly  used  in  relation  to 
the  hair,  S.    This  sense  occurs  in'  O.  E. 

2.  To  handle  roughly,  S. 

TousiE,  TowziE,  adj.  1.  Disordered,  dis- 
hevelled ;  as,  a  tousie  heady  one  tliat  has  not 
been  combed,  S.    Touslie  is  sometimes  used. 

"A  fine  fleece  and  a  full?  It's  as  coarse  as  the 
heather  cowe,  ye  gook — e'en  like  yere  ain  towaie 
hassock  o'  hair,  that  bas  nae  been  kamed  since  Kate 
Kimmer  kamed  it  with  the  three  footed  stool,  and  the 
muckle  pot  clips."    Black w.  Mag.,  May,  1S20,  p.  199. 

2.  Rough,  shaggy,  S. 

His  bresat  was  white,  his  UnosU  bsck 
Weel  clad  wi'  coat  o'  glossy  blsck. 

Bunu,  tti.a 
V.  TousUL 

To  Tousle,  v.  a.  1.  To  put  into  disorder,  to 
dishevel ;  often,  to  rumple,  S. 

Frae  Gudame's  mouth  suld-warld  tales  they  hear, — 
0*  gaists  that  win  in  glen  and  kirk-yard  drear, 
Whiik  iouzUs  a'  their  tap,  and  gars  them  shak  wi  fear. 

Fergusion't  Poems,  ii.  67. 

With  warwolfes  and  wild  cats  thy  weird  be  to  wander, 
Dragleit  through  dirty  dubs  and  dykes, 
Tousttd  and  tuggled  with  town  tykes. 

Polwari,  n'aUon*s  ColL,  iii.  16. 

Tuuel  is  used  for  stragule,  N.  and  S.  of  E.  Grose, 
Prov.  GL     This  term  is  adopted  by  P.  Pindar. 

Thus  Envy,  the  vile  Hag,  attacks  my  rhymes. 
Swearing  they  shall  not  peep  on  distant  times ; 
But  violent  indeed  shall  be  the  ttusel. 

Ro^al  Towr,  Proem. 

It  teems  doubtful,  if  this  has  been  formed  from  E. 
tOH9e,  expl.  "to  pull,  to  tear,  to  haul,  to  drag ;"  Johns. 
Germ,  tusel-n,  signifies  to  beat  But  the  i5.  term  bas 
more  analosy  to  isl.  tusk-a,  luctari,  tutk,  lucta  lenis  et 
jooosa,  G.  Andr.,  p.  243,  as  it  is  most  generally  used  to 
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•xpTBM  the  disorder  of  one's  dress  in  conseqacuce  of 
pUyful  or  wanton  struggling.  It  may  be  a  dimin. 
ntNn  the  Isl.  v.,  aa  the  adj.  ia  most  oomnionly  uaed, 
wantiog  the  /.    V.  Taisrlk. 

To  Tousle  out^  r.  a.    1.  To  turn  out  in  a 
confused  way,  S.  A. 

^'Tbev — touxled  out  niony  a  leather  poke-fall  o' 
pi^rB,''^&c.    Antiqnary,  i.  201. 

"  Touzled-out,  ransacked  ;"  Gl.  Autiq. 

Tousle,  Touzle,  «.    Rongh  dalliance,  S. 

For  tho'  I  be  baitb  biyth  and  canty, 
1  ne'er  get  a  touzle  at  a*. 

it  OaUowa^s  Pocma,  p.  214. 

TOUST,  9.     Prob.,  a  small  tax  on  ships  for 
towage. 

'*  My  said  lord  archiebischop  of  Sanctandrois  salbe 
hiiiidin  and  obleiat,  to  grant,  pas  and  expeid,  to  the 
pnmest,  baillies,  coansale,  and  communitie  of  the  said 
detie  of  Sanctandrois  ane  coutirmatioun  of  the  bail! 
infeftmentis,  ricbtis,  enidentis,  wrifctis,  and  secarities 
maid  be  his  lordscbip  [or  his]  prctlicessouris,  bischoppis 
or  archiebischoppis  of  SaBCtandroi.%  to  tharae  and  their 
pfedicesaouris  inhabitants  of  the  said  ciftie ; — with  the 
priailege  of  the  schoir,  port  and  heavin  of  the  said  cietie 
[Sanctandrois],  ancorrage,  small  toust,  quhairin  thay 
and  thair  predicessottris  is  and  hes  bene  in  vse  or  poa- 
atisiionn. — And  siklyke  the  saidis  proueat  &c.  salbe  ob- 
leisi  to  pay  to  the  said  archiebischop  and  his  8accea< 
■onris,— for  the  priuilege  of  the  schore,  ancoragia  and 
[UmMtM]  twentye  schilungis  money.'*  Acts  Ja.  VI., 
1612,  vol  IV.  616,  517. 

Una  cum  parvia  et  minntis  customis,  ankeragiis,  et 
&  TWal  addictum  portnm,  lie  heavin  et  herberie  per- 
tinen.    Cart.  Ja.  VI.  to  St.  Andrews,  1620. 

Tbia  word  probably  denoted  a  small  tax  levied  by  the 
eity  on  every  vessel  that  changed  its  position,  or  that 
in  doing  so  was  toicerl  by  boats  l^longing  to  the  harbour. 
It  is  probably  cormptcd  from  Towage,  a  term  of  the  £. 
law,  signifying,  '*the  rowing  or  drawing  of  a  ahip  or 
barKO  uong  the  water  by  another  ship  or  boat  fastened 
to  her ; "  Jacob.  Fr.  ioUaige,  id.  L.  B.  iowagium,  a 
term  that  appears  in  the  laws  of  £.  as  early  as  the  year 
1286. 

Roquefort  gives  O.  Fr.  touagf^  as  denoting  the 
ehange  made  in  the  position  of  a  vessel  at  aea,  or  lying 
in  a  road.  Changemeut  de  place  d*un  navire  qni, 
itant  dans  an  mauvais  endroit  de  pela<;e  on  de  rade, 
va  dans  nn  meillear,  c*e8t-4-dire,  que  lorsqu'un  vaia- 
Muu  est  sur  un  bord  on  rivage  incf»mmode,  il  va  dans 
vn  autre  endroit. 

Somner  dedaces  L.B.  towag-ium,  &c.,  from  A.-S. 
fe-on,  ducere,  trahere,  "  to  tow,  to  tngge  ;'*  vo.  TVon. 

TOUSTIE,  adj.    Irascible,  testy.  Loth. 

Tent,  twudigh,  contentiosus,  litigiosus ;  Sa.-G. 
fHM-a,  incitare;  Isl.  thunstug-r,  austerus,  trux  ;  thioH-r, 
•nateritaa. 

To  TOUT,  r.  a.    To  sound  a  horn.    V.ToOT. 

To  TOUT,  Toot,  v.  n.    To  drink  copiously, 
to  take  large  draughts,  S.  pron,  tooL 

Theyll  ban  fa'  sair  the  time 

That  e'er  they  toutit  aff  the  bora. 
Which  wanible.n  thro'  their  w«ym 
Wi  pain  that  day. 

Feryus9on*»  Poewu,  iL  52. 

For  now  our  gentles  gabbs  are  grown  sac  nice, 
At  thee  they  tool,  an  never  spear  my  price. 

Ibui,  p.  74. 


An*  monm  wl*  me,  ve  tipjilin  louns, 
That  tout  the  cap  wV  cantie  roun's,  he, 

Tamu's  Poenu,  p.  149L 

Lang  winter  nights  we  than  ooud  tout 

It  swack  an'  sicker.  Ibid.  p.  13IL 

To  Tout  ajfj  v,  a.  To  empty  the  vessel 
from  which  one  drinks,  to  arink  its  whole 
contents,  S. 

To  Tout  a<,  v.  a.  To  continue  to  drink  co- 
piously, S. 

To  Tout  out^  v.  a.  The  same  with  to  Tout 
aff^  S.;  also  to  Tout  up  out. 

^To  mak  him  play  the  tinicker. 

They  airdltU  cap; 
He  Isngh  and  toutit  up  the  liquor 

Out  ilka  drap. 

U,  TutnbuiVt  Poet.  Essat/s,  p.  199. 

I  find  that  Teut.  tutfte  is  rendered  by  Kilian,  obba, 
amphora,  cymea,  as  denoting  a  drinking  vessel. 
Hence  perhaps  the  transition,  according  to  the  sense 
of  the  8.  terms  bearing  this  form,  to  the  act  of  using  it 
liberally.  It  may  be  added,  that  Ualdorsoii  gives  Isl. 
tott-a,  as  signifying  sugcre,  vel  evacuare,  and  as  ayuon. 
with  Dan.  mlloinme,  utlUugge;  q.  to  empty  or  toom  out, 
to  suck  out. 

To  TouTLE,  Tootle,  r.  «.  To  tipple ;  as, 
a  tootlin  bodff,  one  who  is  addicted  to 
tippling.  Loth. 

ToOTTiE,  8.  A  drunkard ;  often  pleonastic- 
ally,  •*  a  druckeii  tootie**  S. 

Tout,  «.    1.  A  copious  draught,  S. 

2.  A  drinking  match,  S.B.  Gl.  Shirr. 

To  TOUT,  TowT,  V.  a.  1.  To  toss,  to  put 
in  disorder,  S. 

To  spill  the  bed  it  war  a  pene, 
Qaod  he,  the  laird  wald  not  be  fane 
To  find  it  towtU  and  ourtred. 

CAftnt.  &  P.,  iiL  20L 

2^  Metaph.  to  throw  into  disorder  by  quibbling 
or  litigation. 


•< 


They  came  in  a  loving  &  well  willing  manner  to 
enquire,  but  we  perceive  the  purpose  ia  but  to  canvass 
and  tout  our  m«ttera  here  a  while,  that  hereafter  men 
of  litle  skill  and  less  conscience  may  decern  into  them 
as  they  please,"  &c  Mr.  Jamea  Melvill's  Msi.  Mem., 
p.  298. 

3.  To  teaze,  to  ve.x,  S. 

This  might  seem  allied  to  IsL  taatt-a,  to  tease  (wool I, 
Seren.  vo.  7>ase  /  or  8u.-G.  tugt-a^  to  chastise  :  But 
V.  the* 

To  Tout,  Towt,  v.n.     1.  To  be  seized  with 
a  sudden  fit  of  sickness,  Clydes. 

2.  To  be  seized  with  a  fit  of  ill  humour,  ibid. 

Tout,  «.     1.  A  fit  of  illness ;  an  ailment  of  a 
transient  kind,  S. 

'*  'I  hope  it*8  no  the  gout  or  the  rheumatism.' — 'It*8 
neither  the  tane  nor  tho  tither,  but  just — a  bit  tout 
that'a  no  worth  the  talkin  o\"*    Entail,  ii.  11,  12. 

Ir.  tochd  signifies  a  Ht  or  trance.  But  our  term  greatly 
rcaemblcs  the  use  of  Belg.  tocht,  Coyf,wind,  air ;  also^ 
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aa  ezpeditioD,  a  ▼oyago.  De  togt  van  de  deur,  the 
wind  iliAi  eomes  into  the  door.  Zh  had  ten  zwaart 
fi0f.  She  had  a  aore  bout ;  SeweL  It  is  often  said,  of 
wIm>  haa  been  pretty  severely  ill»  He  had  a  «ajr 
& 


2.  A  transient  displeasure,  a  fit  of  ill  hamour, 
Ang.  Loth.  It  seems  to  be  the  same  whiclr 
was  anciently  written  toit^  toyt^  expl. 
<*freak,-Gl.  Eyerg. 


Wert  be  ay  lae,  be  then  wad  ay  be  kind : 
Bat  then  aaitber  tout  may  chan^  his  mimL 

Shirr^t^  Poems,  p.  42. 

"I  aye  tailed  the  gudeman  ye  meant  weel  to  him  ; 
bot  be  takea  the  iout  at  every  bit  lippening  word.'* 
Bride  of  Laainiermoor,  L  312. 

TOUTIB,  TOUTTIB,  adj,  1.  Throwing  into 
disorder;  as,  a  touttie  toifidj  a  boisterous  wind 
that  tosses  one  who  is  exposed  to  it,  S» 

Thia  ia  mncb  the  same  with  Belg.  iogtiff,  windy. 

2.  One  whose  temper  is  very  irritable,  who  is 
easily  put  in  disorder,  S. 

PeiluuM  A.  Bor.  Totey,  bad-tempered,  (a  Mey  bodtf, 
OL  Broekett)  ia  originally  the  same. 

3.  Subject  to  frequent  ailments,  S. 

^  It  BMky  be  observed  that  Belg.  togt,  which  in  sing. 
aigttifies  air,  wind,  in  pi.  {to(fi-ef^  denotes  the  passions. 
JByae  iogUm  hedwinffen,  to  refrain  one'a  passions ;  q.  to 
dwang  ana's  foato,  S. 

-To  TouTLE,  V.  a.  To  put  clothes  in  dis- 
order, especially  applied  to  woollen  clothes, 
Berwicks. 

To  TOUTHER,  v.  a.  To  put  into  disorder, 
Ettr.  For^  Tweedd.;  synon.  Tousle. 

TOUTHKRIE,  adj.  Disordered,  confused; 
slovenly,  ibid* 

TenL  Umter-tn,  motitare,  jactare,  pnltare ;  Sa.-6. 
tadd-u,  eonvolveie,  intricare,  Mo<L  Sax.  iilder-n^  id. 

[TO-VAUERAND,  parf.vr.  Wanderinrr  in 
different  directions,  Barbour,  vii.  302, 331, 
Skeat's  Ed.] 

To  TOVE,  v.n.  1.  To  talk  familiarly, prolixly, 
and  cheerfully,  S.  To  tove  and  cracky  to 
carry  on  a  free  conversation  with  great  glee, 
without  regard  to  the  lapse  of  time ;  often 
applied  to  one  whose  animal  spirits  are 
elevated  by  strong  drink. 

Thia  baa  every  appearance  of  being  the  same  with 
the  old  Norw.  v.  ioev-e,  expl.  by  Dana  vaa$,  nludder, 
wbieb  botb  aignify  to  prattle,  to  chatter,  to  bo  talka- 
tive ;  ioev^  incoherent  talk.  To  tarry,  to  delay,  is 
given  aa  the  secondary  sense  of  toev-e  ;  Hallager.  Thia 
corresponds  with  Sa.-0.  to^w^a,  morare. 

[2.  To  swdl,  to  rise  in  a  mass ;  as,  ^^  The  heat 
toted  it  till  it  burst,"  Clydes.] 

Z.  To  give  forth  a  strong  smoke,  [or  smell], 
when  burning.  Thus  a  thing  is  said  to  ^*  tove 
and  reek,**  Soxb. 


"The  reek  gangs  tooin  up  the  lum,"  i.e.,  it  aseenda 
in  a  cloae  compact  body,  Ettr.  For. 

— ^The  luntaiD  cutty  loving  prime, 

And  suishiu-box, 
O  bow  they  heave  the  saul  sublime, 

In  mirth  and  jokes  I 

A,  ScoU*9  Poems,  p.  35. 

ToviB,  adj.  1.  Tipsy;  a  low  term,  synon. 
with  Tone^  q.  v.  perhaps,  q.  loquacious,  in 
consequence  of  drinking. 

'*  Tc»rftf,— blowzie-looking,  with  drinking  warm 
drink  ;**  Gall.  Euc. 

2.  Babbling,  talking  in  a  silly  and  incoherent 
manner,  Clydes. 

3.  Comfortable,  warm ;  as,  *'  a  tovie  fire,** 
Ettr.  For.,  Fife,  Loth. 

^'TorM*,  the  same  with  Tozie,  warm  and  comfortable ;" 
Gall.  Enc. 

The  term,  as  thus  used,  may  be  allied  to  Tcut.  tofv-en, 
ezeipere  bland6,  commode  curare  hospitem. 

[ToviN,  adj.     Swelling,  braicging,  Clydes.] 

To  ToviZE,  V.  a.  To  flatter,  to  use  cajoling 
language,  Ayrs. 

*'  I  am  doons  sweir  to  let  my  pen  fa'  without  touizhig 
voo  a  wee  for  the  auld  farrant  letter  whilk  ye  sent  me." 
fedin.Mag.  April  1821,  p.  352 ;  corrected  from  the  MS. 
letter. 

TOW,  8.  1.  A  rope  of  any  kind;  as,  the  bell' 
iowj  the  rope  for  ringing  a  bell;  the  tows 
of  a  ship,  the  cables,  S. 

His  towes,  I  find,  hes  bene  so  fyne, 
F<Hr  all  the  stormes  hes  bene  scnsyne, 
His  ischip  come  never  on  the  schaUle, 
Bnt  stack  still  on  the  ancker  halde. 
Legend  Bp.  Si,  Androis,  Poems  Sixteenth  Cent,  p.  314. 

"The  anchor^ow  abideth  fast  within  the  vaiL" 
Bntberford'a  Lett.  Ep.  15. 

S0.-O.  tog^  Isl.  tog^  tang,  Belg.  tomtf,  restis,  funis. 
Sw.  emkartogt  a  cable.  Ihre  derives  tog  from  tog-a, 
ducere,  as  appearing  properly  to  denote  the  ropes  by 
which  nets,  and  things  of  the  same  kind,  are  drawn. 

L.B.  tngg-ae,  ropes  or  harness,  or  traces  for  drawing. 
Cowel,  in  like  manner,  deduces  this  from  A.-S.  gelog^ 
am,  to  tug,  or  pull,  or  draw. 

Sibb.  mentions  towin  as  used  in  the  same  sense  with 
t€m ;  Sw.  ioem,  habena. 

2.  A  halter,  S. 

And  wha^o  yields  alive,  this  tow  portends. 
Streight  must  he  hiug,  where  did  our  dearest  friends 

Who  suffered  for  the  truth. 

UvLtes  l^renodie,  p.  134. 

"  Some  of  us  would  have  rejoiced  more  than  in  great 
snms,  to  have  seen  these  bishops  sent  legally  down  the 
Bow,  Uiat  they  might  have  found  the  weight  of  their 
tails  in  a  toup,  to  dry  their  hose-soles,  that  they  might 
know  what  han^^in^  was  ;  they  having  been  the — main 
instigators  to  all  the  mischiefs,  cruelties,  and  blood- 
ahed  of  that  time,"  &c.     Walker^s  Bemark.  Passages, 

p.  73. 

Down  the  Bow,  refers  to  the  steep  winding  street 
through  which  those,  who  were  going  to  execution, 
bad  to  pass,  on  their  wav  from  the  Tolbooth  to  the 
Grassanarket  of  Edinburgh. 

[3.  Tows,  fishing-lines ;  also,  the  halliards  of 
a  boat,  Shetl.j 
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TowAR,  «•   A  n>pe-maker,  Aberd.  Reg.  V.  28. 

[TOWEX,  pari.  pr.      Towing,   Accts.  L.  H. 
Treaa.L  248,  Dickson.] 

•TOW,  #.      1.  Hemp  in  a  prepared  state,  S. 

2.  That  which  especially  occupies  onc*s  atten- 

tion,  S.;  as,  7b  IIcLe  other   Tow  on  ones 

Roek^  to  have  business  quite  of  another 

kind,  S. 

*'  I  have  other  tow  on  my  roke  [rock]  ;**  S.  Prov. 
Kelly,  !».  182L  He  gives  it  iw  equivaleut  to  the  E. 
Pro7.  **!  have  other  fiah  to  fry.'*  It  properly  de- 
notes some  business  of  far  greater  importance  to  the 
individual  than  that  which  is  mentioned,  as  giving 
ooeasion  for  the  reply. 

*'I  saw  sone  they  were  owor  mony  men  for  the 

-drove;   and  from  the  questions  they  pat  to  me,  I 

jadeed  they  had  other  tow  on  their  rock."    Rob  Ruy, 

To  TOW,  V.  n.     1.  To  give  way,  to  fail,  to 

Grish,  S.B.  It  is  used  with  respect  to 
th  persons  and  things.  In  the  fonner 
acceptation,  it  denotes  death.  [Syn.  doiv]» 
Perhaps  from  Alem.  doua-en^  Su.-G.  doj  to 
die. 

[2.  To  thaw,  Shetl.;  tow^  a  thaw,  ibid.     Sw. 
tda^  to,  id.j 

[Tow-LowsiNO,  8.    A  thaw,  ibid.] 

TO  WALL  KOSS.     [Meaning  uncertain.] 

"Ane  t^waU  ro«t  of  aik  worcht  vss."  Aberd  Reg., 
A.  154l»  V.  17. 

Something  made  of  oak  is  evidently  meant.  Had 
we  any  proof  that  Sn.-O.  .and  Germ.  ro8,  Isl.  Aro/?, 
e^nns,  hiad  ever  found  its  way  into  our  country,  we 
might  view  this  as  meant  for  a  sort  of  screen  for  drying 
linens,  q.  a  tmtel-korae  ;  although  the  term  is  now  con- 
fined to  ao  implement  for  brushing  clothes. 

[TOWAET,/>rq[>.    Towards,  Barbour,  i.  83.] 

TOWDY,  «.    The  breech  or  buttocks,  Upp. 
Clydes.,  Perths.     Gl.  Evergr. 

This,  it  would  seem,  is  radically  the  same  with  O.El 
toute^  Qsed  by  Chaucer. 

And  he  was  redy  with  his  yren  bote. 
And  Nicholas  amid  the  ers  he  nmote — 
The  bote  cnlter  breuneti  so  his  toute. 
That' for  the  smerte  he  wened  for  to  die. 

MUUr'n  Tale,  v.  8810. 

— And  Nicholas  ie  scalded  In  the  toute. 

Ibid,  V.  8851. 

This  term  occurs  in  the  Evergr.  in  what  I  suspect  is 
rather  an  indelicate  sense ;  and  may  perhaps  be  allied 
to  Qael.  Ir.  fe<A,  feminine,  female. 

To  TO  WEN,  TowiN,  v.  a.  1.  To  beat,  to 
mau],  to  subdue  by  severe  means,  Loth. 

Ye  tmtin'd  him  tightly ;  I  commend  ye  for't ; 
His  bleeding  snout  gse  me  nao  little  sport 

Ram8ay*8  Poena,  it  151. 

2.  To  tame,  especially  by  beating,  sometimes 
pron.  q.  Toion  ;  as,  to  toicin^  or  towrij  an  un- 
ruly horse,  Loth.,  Berwicks.  | 


3.  To  tire,  to  weary  out,  Fife. 

It  may  be  allied  to  Su.-G.  toetj-a,  to  draw  with  s 
rope ;  or  to  Isl.  Mion-a,  laborarc.  It  is  in  favour  of 
the  latter  etymon,  that  toten  properly  respects  taming 
by  means  of  hard  work. 

It  may,  however,  be  formed  from  Teut.  fotur-fii, 
premere,  pressare,  agitare,  subtgerc;  Kilian.  Or  from 
the  same  verb,  as  primarily  signifying  to  taw  leather. 
The  v.,  in  Relg.  is  also  rentferefl  '*  to  bang,  to  /aw  one's 
hide,  to  belabour  ono*s  bones  :*'  Sewcl.  This  seems 
most  nearly  to  express  the  sense  of  the  phrase  quoted 
from  the  Gentle  Shepherd. 

Townin',  8.  A  drubbing,  Ayrs. ;  generally 
used  in  relation  to  an  animal  that  is  restive 
or  refra6tory. 

TO  WERICK,  TowRicKiE,  s.  A  summit,  or 
any  thing  elevated,  especially  if  on  an 
eminence,  Koxb. ;  a  diminutive  from  E. 
Tower, 

TOWK,  8.  1.  E.\pl.  **a  bustle,  a  set-to.  I 
had  an  unco  Toick  wV  a  deiPs  bairn  f  Gall. 
Enc. 

2.  "  A  take  up  in  ladies*  clothing  ;'*  ibid.,  i.e., 
a  tuckf  a  sort  of  fold. 

In  the  first  sense,  perhaps  the  same  m-ith  E.  Tug, 
Sn.-G.  loci'-o,  tog-a,  A.-S.  tcog-an,  trahero ;  q.  a  severe 
pull.    V.  TouK 

TO  WLIE,  *.  «  A  toU-keeper,"  Gall.  Enc. ; 
a  cant  term  formed  from  E.  7b//,  Su.-G. 
tull,  id. 

TOWLIXG,  *.  The  term  used  to  express 
the  signal  given,  in  a  hive,  for  some  time 
before  the  bees  swann.    Y.  Tolling. 

[TOWME,  *.     A  tomb,  Barbour,  xx.  293.] 

TO  WMONT,  TOW3ION,  Tomoxd,  s.  A  year; 
corr.  of  twelve-month^  used  in  the  same  sense, 
S. 

An'  jrouDg  weel  fiU'd  an'  daft  are, 
Wha  wiuna  be  sae  crous  an'  bauld 
For  a  lang  trnmnont  after. 

Jtev.  J,  SteoTa  Poemt,  I  27. 

Till  this  time  tomond  I'se  indent, 
Our  daiths  of  dirt  will  ra'r. 

Jtamsay*8  Poeuu,  i.  2$0l 

ToiCTRon,  Jauieson's  Popul.  Ball.;  i.  295. 

TowMONDALL,  TowMONTELL,  *.    A  yearling 
cow,  Ayrs. ;  from  Towmondj  twelve  montlis^ 
.    and  auldy  old,  pron.  atdly  S.O. 

This  term  is  also  applied  to  colts,  Lanarlu. 

"The colts,  when  a  year  old,  are  callctl  TomontaUy  a 

Sovincial  contraction    for  twetve-month-old.**     Ure's 
ist.  Rutherglen,  p.  51. 

TOWNIT,  TouNiT,  *.  The  manufacturing 
of  wool,  Shetl.     [V.  TowEN,  r.] 

Isl.  too,  lanificium  evercere,  or  to,  lana,  and  knyt-a^ 
nectere ;  q.  *'  to  knit  wool." 

TO>VNNYS,/>/.  Tuns,  large  casks  or  bar- 
rels. 

Syne  off  he  townnya  the  faeids  out  stralc ; 
A  foule  melle  than  gan  he  nuik. 

Barbour,  v.  403,  MSu 
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[TOWNYS,  8.  pL  Towns,  Barbour,  xi.  138. 
V.  TouN.] 

[TOWRIS,  8.  pi.  Towers,  Barbour,  is.  451.] 

[TOW-ROW,  #.  A  disturbance,  an  uproar, 
Shetl.] 

TOWT,  #.    A  fit  of  illness,  &c,    V.  Tout. 

TOWTHER,  9.    A  tussling,  Perths. 

Mfaidtllis, 

Whether  yoa  want  a  towiAer,  or  a  kiss, 
Youll  Uk  the  nest  I  offer— 

Domaltl  and  Florae  p.  49. 

V.  ToUTHEJt,  9, 

TOXIE,  ToxY,  adj.    Tipsy,  Ayrs.,  Perths. 

*'  I  remember — decent  Udies  coming  home  with  red 
faces,  toxjf  and  cosh  from  a  poaaet-masking.*'  Annals 
of  the  Parish,  p.  41. 

ToxiFiED,  part  pa.  Rendered  tipsy,  intoxi- 
cated, S. 

These  terms  are  hoth  low ;  from  L.B.  toxte-um^  re- 
nenam,  toxic-are,  veneno  inficere. 

TOY,  8.  A  head  dress  either  of  linen  or 
woollen,  that  hangs  down  over  the  shoulders. 
worn  by  old  women  of  the  lower  classes,  S. 

"The  tenants  wires  wore  fojfsof  linen  of  the  coarsest 
kind  upon  their  heads,  when  the^  went  to  church, 
furs,  or  markets.  At  home  in  their  own  houses,  they 
wore  ioift  of  coarse  plaiding."  P.  Tongland,  Kirkcadb. 
SUtist.  Ace.,  iz.  325. 

I  wad  na  been  snrprisM  to  spy, 

Ycm  on  an  aiild  wife^  flainen  toy. 

Ainw,iii.28a 
V.  Mutch. 

Belg.  iooff-en,  to  tire,  to  adorn ;  whence  tooisel, 
a  tire,  an  ornament ;  iooUier^  a  tire-woman.  This  - 
fMkion,  doubtless,  when  iatiodnced,  was  reckoned 
highly  ornamental.  From  its  formidable  appearance, 
it  may  be  supposed  that  it  was  at  first  used  in  full 
drtM, 

Dan.  to^,  *' stuff;"  naUofw^  "a  night  or  white  and 
plain  head^hess  ;*'  hoved  too,  "ahead-dress,"  Wolff. 

(TOYM,  8.  Leisure,  Barbour,  V.  642.  Isl. 
idm^  emptiness,  leisure ;  Dan.  fom,  empty  ; 
S.  toom.j 

TOYT,  8.  ToyU  of  Tay^  the  name  given  to 
the  fresh  water  mussels  found  in  Tay. 

Now  let  us  go,  the  pretions  pearles  a  fishing, 
Th*  occasion  serveth  well,  wnile  here  we  stay. 
To  catch  these  muscles,  you  call  toyU  of  Tay. 

Muae*»  ThrtHodie,  p.  91. 

Perhaps  from  Teut.  icie^  twyi,  comu,  eztremitas  in- 
•tar  comu^  Kilian.  [The  Toyt  is  the  Alasmodon 
margaritiferum.] 

To  TOYTE,  V.  n.  To  totter  like  old  age,  S. 
also  tot. 

We*Te  worn  to  crazr  years  thegither, 
Well  toyU  about  wt'  ane  anitber. 

Bums,  liL  14fi. 
V.  TODLB. 

TOZEE,  Tos-iE,  8.  The  mark  at  which  the 
atones  are  aimed  in  the  amusement  of  Curl^ 
infff  Loth.    It  is  also  the  Cock^  and  the  Tee. 


This  term  has  been  most  probably  imported  from  the 
Low  Countries.    Tcut.  toitUn,  Belg.  tont-en,  to  look 
,  to,  to  regard ;  q.  something  to  fix  the  eye  on,  as  an  aim 
'  or  mark. 

TOZIE,  adj.    1.  Tipsy. 

2.  Warm  and  snug.    Y.  Tosi£. 

[To  TRAA,  V.  a.  and  w.  To  twist,  wring, 
wreath,  Shetl.;  evidently  the  local  prou.  of 
thrauff  q.  v.] 

[Traa,  8.  Twist,  act  of  twisting ;  obliquity, 
perversity,  ibid.] 

[Tbaaward,  Trawart,  ad).  Awkward, 
contrary,  froward,  ibid.] 

*  TRACED,  adj.    Laced.     A  traced  hat  is  a 
hat  bound  with  gold  lace,  S. 
Perhaps,  from  Fr.  treM-er,  to  weave,  to  twist. 

To  TRACHLE,  Trauciile,  v.  a.  1.  To 
draggle,  to  trail;  to  abuse  from  careless- 
ness or  .slovenliness,  S. 

"That  night  the  Lainl — suffered  the  souldiers  to 
come  a  land  and  ly  all  together  to  the  number  of 
thirteen  score,  for  the  most  part  young  beardless  men, 
silly,  trauchled,  and  hungered."  Mr.  James  MelvilFs 
MS.  Mem.,  p.  186.  This  resects  some  of  the  soldiers 
who  sailed  on  Iioard  the  Spanish  Armada,  1587. 

It  seems  doubtful,  whether  it  be  allied  to  Belg. 
treyl-tn,  trahere^  whence  £.  trail;  or  fonncd  from 
Teut.  iraegh'fn,  pigrescere,  tardesccre ;  Aiem.  drefjel- 
en,  per  incuriam  aliquid  perdere. 

2.  To  disheveL 


"  Hvr  hajrr,  of  the  cullour  of  fyne  «>ld,  Tas  feltrit 
k  traehlii  out  of  ordou^  hingand  ouer  oyr  schuldirs.*' 
CompL  S.,  p.  106. 

3.  To  drudge ;  to  overtoil ;  [to  burden,  over- 
fatigue.] Vm  trachlit  tcith  eair  warkj  S. 
I  am  overfatigucd  with  hard  labour. 

In  this  sense  it  would  seem  allied  to  Sw.  traal-a, 
duro  labore  exerceri.     V.  Tarveal. 

Quo'  they,  we're  traehletl  uiico  sair. 
We've  f(ane  twall  mile  o*  yerd  and  mair. 
The  gait  was  ill,  our  feet  war  bare. 

The  Farmer"*  Ua\  st  86. 

4.  A  person  is  said  to  trauchle  com  or  grass, 
when  he  injures  it  by  treading  on  it,  S. 

To  Trachle,  v.  n.  To  drag  one's  self  onwards, 
when  fatigued,  or  through  a  long  road,  S. 

"  Aweel,  we've  haen  a  fine  straik ; — I*m  a  wee 
forjeskit  though,  wi'  trachlin*  sae  lang."  Tennant's 
Card.  Beaton,  p.  171. 

Trachle,  «.  1.  A  fatiguing  exertion,  especially 

in  the  way  of  walking,  S. 

"  Weel  I  wat  an'  I*m  gay  ^ap  after  my  walk ;  its 
e'en  a  lang  trachle  frae  the  Kirk  Wynd  in  Anster,  to 
the  Cftstle  Wynd  in  St.  Andrews."  Tennant's  Card. 
Beaton,  p.  174. 

[2.  A  burden,  drag;  whatever  causes  ex- 
haustion or  overfatigue,  S.] 
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[Trachlie,  adj,     1.  Always  drudging,  dirty, 
and  slovenly^  Clydcs. 

8.  Fatiguing,  exhausting,  ibid.] 

[To  TRACK,   V.  a.     To  train  an  animal, 
Banffs.;  part.  pa.  trackit^  trained.] 

Track,  «.  Feature,  lineament,  S.  Belg. 
trekj  id.  from  trekt'en^  to  delineate. 

It  ii  eYident  that  this  v.  has  boon  formed  from  drag-a, 
to  draw.  For  what  ia  deUnealion,  but  drawing  in  a 
metaph.  aenae  ?.  Hence  Draught  is  used  as  synon.  with 
Traac, 

[Trackin*,  s.  Training,  the  act  of  training, 
Banffs.] 

Track-Boat,  s.  1.  A  boat  used  on  a 
canal,  S. 

*'  I  sailed  on  the  canal  in  the  tradtboai  to  Falkirk." 
The  Steam-Boat,  p.  38. 

Belg.  trek'tehuyi,  id.  from  (rthk-en,  to  draw,  because 
it  b  dCawn  by  a  horse. 

2.  A  boat  employed  in  fishing,  for  dragging 
another. 

"Also  thair  iralhoats,  boats,  crears,  shippes  more  or 
lease — sail  not  be  arrested,**  &c.  Acts  una.  I.,  Ed. 
1814,  ▼.  243. 

Track-Pot,  Track,  #.  A  tea-pot,  S.,  i.e.,  a 
pot  for  masking;  from  Belg.  trekk-eiij  to 
draw.  De  thee  tcordt  getrekken^  the  tea  is 
infused. 

In  some  parts  of  the  west  of  S.,  it  seems  to  be  called 
truck-pot, 

"I  heard  them,  like  guilty  creatures,  whisperinff 
and  ^thering  up  the  irack-pots  and  trenchers,  ana 
eowenng  away  home.**    Annals  of  the  Parisli,  p.  27. 

[Tracker,  Tracter,  «.  A  small  funnel  used 
for  filling  casks  or  bottles,  Banffs.] 

Tractiue,  s.    a  treatise. 

This  is  the  title  of  Mr.  Quintine  Kennedy's  (Com- 
mendatar  of  the  Abbey  of  Croaraguell)  work. 

"Ane  compcndius  TVacfiutfconformetotheScripturis 
of  almychtie  God,  ressoun,  and  authoritie,  declaring 
the  nerrest,  and  only  way,  to  establische  the  conscience 
of  ane  christiane  man  in  all  materia  (quhilks  ar  in  de- 
bate) concerning  faith  and  religioun  ; "  A.  1558. 

Fr.  traieti^  id. 

TRAD,  8.  Tracky  course  in  travelling  or 
sailing. 

The  Kyng  bym-selfin-to  that  nubyle 
Wytht  hya  nawyn,  that  sawfyu  was,. 
Wychtly  wan  owt  of  the  presse, 
And  tnk  the  se  hamwart  the  way, 
Thare  irad  haldand  til  Orknay. 
Thare  than  tak  land  Ilaco  that  Kyng. 

WynUnm,  viL  10.  212. 

Mr.  Macpherson  refers  to  C.K  (rated,  A.-S.  trode^ 
O.Dan.   Isf.    tradk.      The  latter  is  expl.    by  Vcrel. 
Vestigiorum  mnltiplicata  imprcssio.     Isl.  trorda,  pro- 
's terra,  quod  teratur  et  calcetnr,  G.  Andr.,  p.  241. 
a  beaten  path ;  from  trod-a,  to  tread.    To  this 


prie  terra,  quod  teratur  et  calcetnr,  G.  Andr.,  p.  241. 
a.   a  beaten  path ;  from  trod-a,  to  tread.    To 
Camb.  trod,  a  footpath,  evidently  corresponds. 


TRADES,  s.  vl.  The  name  given  to 
the  different  oodles  of  craftsmen  belonging 
to  a  borough,  S. 


VOL.  IV. 


Ae  simmer's  morning,  wi'  the  son 

The  SeT'n  TixuUt 
Forgathered — 

Forth  came  oar  TVtuUf.  some  ora  saring 
.  To  wear  that  day. 

Uayn€*9  Sitler  Oun,  p.  9, 14. 

"The  craftsmen  are  here,  as  in  other  Scotch 
boroughs  calleil  Trades,**    Ibid.  Notes,  p.  106. 

Tradesman,  s.  A  name  restricted  to  a 
handicraftsman;  all  who  keep  shops  be- 
ing, according  to  the  constitution  of 
boroughs,  called  Merchants,  S.  In  E.  a 
tradesman  is  defined  <^  a  shopkeeper,** 
Johns. 

TRAE,  adj.     "  Stubborn ;  a  boy  who  is  trae 

to  learuy  is  stiff  to  learn,**  &c.      Gall.  Enc. 

This  odd  explanation  rather  diffuses  obscurity  on 
the  term.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  the  same  with  our 
old  TAm,  obstinate,  pertinacious,  q.v. 

[TR  AFF,  s.  Oakum,  the  untwisted  fibres  of 
a  rope,  Shetl.] 

TRAFEQUE,  Traffe'ck,  «.  Intercourse, 
familiarity,  S.;  a  limited  sense,  borrowed 
from  the  more  general  use  of  Fr.  trafique^ 
as  denoting  mercantile  intercourse. 

[To  Trafeque,  r. «.  To  hold  familiar  inter- 
course, Banffs.] 

TR  AG,  8.  Trash,  any  thing  useless  •  or 
worthless,  Buclian,  Shetl. ;  [a  person  of 
mean  character,  Banffs.] 

Genera  trag,  an'  bumin'  brannie. 
Gang  slowly  owre  wi'  Lawlan'  Sannie. 

Tarrat's  Poems,  p.  134. 

Compared  to  Ton,  wbat'ft  peevish  trag. 
Or  beans  wi*  cleadfu*  tnggin  f 

Jhid.  p.  i8L 
Su.-6.  traeck,  sordes,  atercus. 

Traoet,  Trigget,  8,  A  trick,  a  deceit,  S. 
trigetf  Rudd. 

Thou  sweltfa  deooarare  of  tyme  vnreconeTabill,— 
Of  thy  trtigetia  quhat  touug  may  tell  the  tribyll  ? 

J)oug.  VirgU,  PioL  W,  la 

Rudd.  derives  it  from  Fr.  trigaut,  *'a  man  that  by 
tricks  or  slights  makes  a  business  hard  to  be  decided. 
Sibb.  Tiews  it  as  a  corr.  of  tragedy, 

O.  E.  "  Tregettgngt,  Joculatus.  Pancracinm.  Trt- 
getoure,    Joculator.     Mimus."    Prompt.  Parv. 

One  might  almost  view,  as  a  kindred  term  to  TVo* 
get,  O.  E.  "  Trehget,  or  sly  instrument  to  take  beestys 
and  fowlys.    Tendula."    Ibid.    Fr.  trehuchet,  id.' 

To  TRAIK,  Traicii,  t;.  «.  1.  To  go  idly 
from  place  to  place,  S. 

Hence  trakit,  sore  fatigued ;  perhapa  implying  that 
one  is  also  draggled. 

In  winter  now  for  partith  thou  art  trakit. 

DuHbar,  Evergreen,  ii  M,  st.  9. 
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TraitU'iike  expresses  the  a^peannce  that  om  makea, 
when  dr»ggled  and  fatigued,  in  conaeqoence  of  ranging 
about. 

8.  To  wander  so  as  to  lose  one's  self ;  chiefly 
applied  to  the  young  of  poultry,  Dumfn 
Hence  the  proverbial  phrase,  **  He's  nane 
o'  the  birds  that  ^ratXy'  he  can  take  good 
care  of  himself. 

[3.  To  walk  with  difficulty^  to  work  in  a  care- 
less manner^  Glydes.,  Banffs.] 

4.  To  be  in  a  declining  state  of  health. 

It  is  said  of  one,  who  is  very  durable  ;  **  He's  the 
mar  that  winna  traik  ;  "  Ramsay's  S.  Pro  v.,  p.  33.  If 
I  mistake  not,  this  Prov.  is  also  applied  to  one,  who  is 
cf  so  little  use  to  society,  that  his  death  would  not  be 
le^tted  ;  as  it  is  generally  supposed  that  persons  of 
this  description  survive  others  whose  lives  are  far 
more  valuable. 

'*  The  English  bodies  could  not  endure  to  be  prison- 
ad  in  ships. — Had  we  in  time  foreseen  to  have  fortified 
Inchkeitb  and  Inchcolm,  as  we  did  thereafter  Inch- 
fsrvie,  they  could  not  have  lain  in  oar  frith  one  month  ; 
jst^  notwithstanding  of  all  the  comfort,  the  air,  and 
water  of  these  isles  could  furnish  them,  many  of  them 
died ;  and  when  they  went  home,  the  most  part  of  all 
who  remained  iraiked  pitifully.**  BaiUie's  Lett.,  i. 
166. 

This  might  seem  allied  to  Sn.-Q.  tral-a,  cum  diffi- 
ooltate  progredi ;  Ira,  viribus  defici.  But  it  is  most 
Mobable,  that  the  v.  has  been  formed  from  the  «.,  the 
idea  being  transferred  from  sheep  to  meu. 

Bel^.  treek-en,  vertreck-en,  to  travel,  to  engage  in  an 
expedition.  Sw.  traek-a,  niti,  cum  molestia  incedere  ; 
Sereo.  va  Tfoee,  The  adj.  mi^ht  seem  allied  to  Sw. 
tratd^  dirt,  filth ;  traeck-a,  to  dirty  one's  self. 

To  Traik  after^  v.  a.  To  follow  in  a  lounging 
or  dangling  way,  S. 

"There  isna  a  huzzy  now  on  this  side  of  thirty  that 
js  can  bring  within  your  doors,  but  there  will  bechiels, 
writer-lads,  prentice-lads,  and  what  not, —  com- 
ing traiking  tifter  them  for  their  destruction,  and  dis- 
crediting ane's  honest  house  into  the  bargain."  Heart 
H.  Loth.,  u.  294. 

*'  7*raikiHgt  lounging,  dangling ;"  GL  Antiq. 

TR AIKy  Traich,  s.  1.  A  plague,  a  mischief, 
a  disaster,  applied  both  to  things  and 
persons. 

— Suddainlie  ane  cruel  pest  and  traik. 
So  that  comes  and  frutu  gois  to  wraiic. 
Throw  the  oomipit  are,  and  coun  of  heuin, 
Ane  dedelie  jere,  fer  wers  than  I  can  neuii^ 
•  FeU  in  oar  membris  with  sic  infectioun, 
Wss  na  remede,  cure,  nor  correctioun. 

Doug,  Vir^a,  72,  & 

Bot  al  this  time  I  bid  na  mare,  I  wys, 
Saif  that  this  wensche,  this  vengeabil  pest  or  tmik. 
Be  bet  doon  dede  by  my  wound  and  achsrp  strailc. 

no,  893,  49. 

It  is  sometimes  used,  in  profane  language,  like 
meikU  Sorrow,  apparently  as  a  designation  for  the 
davil. 

The  meikle  Trake  come  o*er  their  snouts.  - 

A.  NicoTs  Poans,  17S9,  p.  22. 

ftom  the  same  origin  with  Tray,  q.  v. 

[2.  Loss,  misfortune,  disaster;  weariness, 
fatigue,  Clydes].  "  He  that  has  nae  gear 
will  hae  nae  traik^  Teviotd. 


3.  Used  to  denote  the  flesh  of  sheep  that  have 
died  of  disease  or  by  accident,  S. 

" The  poor,  sullen,  sulky,  sluggish  Twoeddale  shop* 
herd,  fed  with  his  dog  upon  traik  (sheep  that  have  died 
of  some  fliseaso),  constantly  in  Tiew  of  the  same  dreary 
inanimate  objects,  debarred  from  the  pleasures  of  sight, 
and  destitute  of  those  from  sound,  owing  to  the  want 
of  sutQcient  exercise,  is  deprived  even  of  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  sleep  itself."    Notes  to  Pen.  Tweedd.,  p.  95. 

4.  The  worst  part  of  a  flock  of  sheep.  Loth. 

Traik,  Traicuie,  adj.  Weak,  in  a  declining 
state;  as,  "lie's  very  traiky^  Roxb.  V, 
Traik,  v.,  2. 

TRAIL,  «.  A  term  of  reproach  for  a  dirty 
woman ;  as,  "  Ye  wile  trail^  you  nasty 
hussy,  A  herd. ;  from  the  E.  word,  or  Tout. 
treyi-^n^  traherc. 

[Trailachix,  Trailociiix,  adj.  Slovenly, 
dirty,  always  drudging,  Clydes.] 

Tr^viler,  s.  In  fly-fishing,  the  hook  at  the 
end  of  the  line,  S.  That  above  it  is  called 
the  Bobber^  Dumf  r.  babber^  because  it  ought 
to  bob  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Trailie,  Trailoch,  $.  1.  ''One  who  traih 
about  in  shabby  clothes ;"  Oall.  Enc. 

[2.  One  who  is  always  wandering  idly  about, 
or  gossiping,  Clydes.] 

[Trailin-slade,  8.    A  crawling  insect.] 

Trailsyde,  adj.  So  long  as  to  trail  on  the 
ground. 

In  Tobbis  lang  also  or  trailsydt  goune 
With  thame  he  ionsd  oratouiis  in  fere. 
V.  Stdk.  Ikmg.  Virgil,  466,  9. 

TRAIL  YE,  Trelye,  s.  Cloth  woven  in  some 
checkered  form  resembling  lattices. 

**  Item,  ane  doublet  of  blak  sating  trailye  geitit  and 
buttonit  with  the  self."    Inventories,  A.  1542,  p.  02. 

The  article  immeiUately  following  regards  "blak 
chakerii  silk."  Teut.  tretelie^  clathriM,  a  lattice,  trot" 
fteniryV,  cancellatim  ;  Kilian. 

Trailyeit,  adj.    Latticed. 

"  Item,  ane  goun  of  cramasy  velvott,  upon  velvott 
droppit  with  gold,  and  lynit  with  trailyett  tweldore, 
fumist  with  nomis  of  gold."  Act.  Uom.  Cone,  A. 
149^  p.  79.    V.  TactLE. 

To  TRAIN,  Trayn,  v.  a.    To  draw,  to  entice. 

The  Lord  Dooglss  towart  thaim  raid  ; 
A  gowns  on  his  arniur  he  haid  ; 
And  trawen^t  sllwayis  wp  aga}!!, 
Thaim  ner  his  batailus  for  to  Irayn, 
Tt,  train-er,  to  draw.  Barbour,  zix.  854,  MS. 

[Trayn,  *.    Plot,  train,  Barbour,  vi.  397.] 

Train,  s.     1.  A  rope  used  for  drawing^  Orkn. 

from  Fr.  train-er. 

**The  harrows  are  drawn  side-ways,  by  a  trctin  or 
■ide  rope,  (like  that  used  in  a  plough),  fastened  at  each 
end."    P.  St.  Andrews,  Orkn.  SUtist.  Ace,  xx.  2G0. 

[2.  Train,  i.e.,  enticement  into  an  ambush, 
Barbour,  xix.  360. 
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8«  A  small  quantity  of  gunpowder  moistened 
and  kneaded  into  a  pjTamid  to  serve  as 
priming  for  a  toy  gun.] 

TRAIS  or  GOLD.    Gold  lace. 

"  Item,  ane  nycht  gowne  of  gray  dAnimea,  with  ane 
waiting  traia  of  cold»  lynit  with  martrikis  sabill,  famiat 
with  buttonis  of^Id.*'    Inventories,  A.  1529,  |>.  32. 

'*  Item*  ane  eoit  [coat]  of  qnhite  satyne,  cuttit  oat 
on  eliUth  of  gold,  with  ane  inudi  waiting  traU  of  gold, 
^it  with  qahite  taffiteis."  Ibid.  p.  35.  V.  Traced^ 
and  Tkess. 

[To  TRAISHUR,  r.  n.  To  go  about  in  an 
idly,  slovenly  manner,  Banffs.] 

[Traishub,  8.  A  big,  stupid  person ;  a  big 
ugly  animal,  ibid.] 

To  TRAISSLE,  v.  a.  To  tread  down.  To 
TVaissU  Cortij  to  make  small  roads  tlirough 
growing  com,  to  trample  it  down ;  to 
iVaisale  Gerse,  &c.  Ettr.  For.,  Roxb. 

— *'  Aye  sin'  syne  the  hogg-feiice  o*  the  Quave  Brae 
has  been  harried  an*  iraitselted  till  its  little  better  nor 
a  drift  road.**    Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  i.  141. 

Fr.  iressaiU'ir,  to  leap  over;  or  trass-er,  to  make 


ToTRAIST,TBEST,TREiST,t;.a..  1.  To  trust. 

So  that  the  ferd  buke  of  Eoeadoan, 
Twiching  the  laf  and  dede  of  Dido  qiiene. 
The  tua  part  of  fays  volame  doth  contene, 
That  in  (he  text  of  Virgill,  traistis  me. 
The  tuelf  part  skars  contenis,  as  ye  may  se. 

I>oug.  Virga,  ProL  e.  la 

!.«.,  believe  me,*  in  the  imperat. 

Thocht  tfaow  be  rreit  like  Gowmakmome, 
Traui  weiU  I  aud  yow  meit  the  mome. 

Lyndaay,  S.  P,  It,l  158. 

Onde  maister,  I  wald  speir  at  yon  ane  thing, 
Qiihar  irttt  ye  sail  I  find  yone  new  maid  lAng  ? 

Ihid.  ii  158. 

"Qohar  for  I  treUl  that  his  diuine  iuatice  vil 
permit  sum  vthir  strajrnge  natioue  to  be  mercylea 
Doreansto  them,  andetil  extinct  that  fals  seid  ande 
that  incredule  generatione  furtht  of.  rememoranoe." 
Com]^  S.,  p.  41. 

2.  V.  n.    To  pledge  faith,  by  entering  into  a 
truce. 

Syne  thai  traisi  in  the  fetid,  throw  trety  of  trew ; 
I^it  np  thair  brandh  sa  braid,  burly  and  bair. 

Oatean  and  OoL,  hr.  10. 

lal.  treitt-a,  Sq.-G.  traest-a,  Germ,  irost-en,  confidere. 

As  the  Isl.  and  Su.*G.  verbs  signify  both  to  dare, 
and* to  trust,  Ihre  has  accordingly  obscr>'ed,  that  the 
▼arions  Northern  verbs,  signifying  to  trust,  seem  all  to 
oonapirein  Su.-G.  toeroB,  audere;  and  ihvXjag  toen,  and 
jag  trattier,  equally  mean,  /  dare.  It  is  singular,  he 
adds,  that  the  same  metathesis,  which  is  observable  in 
the  letters  here,  may  be  traced  to  a  very  early  period. 
The  Greeks  promiscuously  use  Bapcot  (from  $app-^tw) 
and  Spaffot,  audacia  ;  Bapawa  and  Oapatrwia,  andacem 
reddo.  He  also  refers  to  Mocs^G.  thm/ftl-Jdn,  to  tru!»t, 
aa  bearing  an  obvious  analogy  to  daur-an,  to  dare, 
whence  ffa-dauni-an,  he  durst,  audebat.  V.  Traist, 
atfi- 

Traist,  Trest,  «.     1.  Trust,  faith,  assurance. 

Oif  onthir  wit  or  fame 

Or  iraisi  may  be  geuin  to  Delenus  the  prophete, 


Or  gif  with  rtni&  Phebus  innpiris  his  nprete. 

This  ane  thinge,  son  of  the  goddes,  I  the  teiche,  kc 

Doug,  Yirgd,  82,  S7. 

"God  tnmit  the  hazard  of  fortoune,  and  tuko 
vengeance  on  Xerxes  ^t  pryde,  quhilk  suld  be  ane 
gryt  exempil  til  al  pnncis,  that  thai  gyf  nocht  thero 
fruf  in  ane  particular  pouer  of  multiplie  of  men,  hot 
Habere  to  set  there  irttO,  in  Qod.'*    Compl.  8.,  p.  123w 

2.  An  appointed  meeting. 

Syn  to  the  traiti  that  thaim  was  set 

Thai  sued  thaim,  with  thair  eampany. 

Bttfiottr,  viL  290,  H& 
V.  Trtsit. 
laL  trawtt-r,  Sn.-G.  trottt,  fidncia. 

TRAiSTy  Traisty,  adj.    1.  Trusty,  faithful. 

Til  Erie  Maloolme  he  went  vpon  a  day, 
The  Lennox  haile  be  bad  still  in  his  hand  ; 
Till  King  Edaoanl  be  had  nocht  than  maid  band. 
That  land  is  strait,  and  niaisterfull  to  wyn  ; 
Gad  men  of  armyss  that  tyme  was  it  within. 
The  lord  was  traist,  the  men  sek}T  and  trew  ; 
With  walk  power  thai  durst  him  nocht  persew. 

WaUace,  iv.  101,  »t& 

—We  him  gaif  ansuere  not  traist  vnouch, 
Astonyst  with  the  word  abak  he  drench. 

Doi^.  YirgU,  51,  44. 

Be  al  Eneas  destaneis  I  swere,  * 

His  traist jf  fayth,  or  rycht  hand  into  wera 

Sa  vailyeant  at  vnbet  and  defence. 

Ihid.  213,  S7. 

Treisi  is  oaed  by  R.  Brunne,  p.  175. 

Yoor  willc  is  euer  so  code,  k  your  trenth  so  f rvuf. 
Your  donhtynesse  of  blode  the  Sarazins  sail  freist. 
laL  trauMt'Tf  fidua,  fidelis,  Stt.-G.  troest.  Germ,  froif, 
id. 

2.  Confident. 

Thai  tuk  to  oonsaQI  that  thai  wald 

Thair  wayia  tovart  Coigneris  hald ; 

And  berbery  in  the  cite  ta. 

And  than  in  gret  by  thai  haf  don  sua ; 

And  raid  be  nycht  to  the  cite. 

Thai  fand  thair  of  wittaill  grete  plent4 ; 

And  maid  thaim  rycht  mery  cher. 

For  all  traist  in  the  tonn  thai  wer.  * 

Barbour,  ziv.  466,  USl 

Germ,  treisi,  triest,  Stt.-G.  troest,  audax,  intrepidna. 

3.  Secure,  safe. 

— And  gert  dyk  thaim  sa  stalwartly. 
That  qnhill  thaim  lilcyt  thar  to  ly. 
Thai  suld  for  owt  the  traistsr  be. 

Bartour,  zviL  273,  USb 
Airer,  Edit.  162a 

Traisti3»  8,  pL  A  roll  of  the  accusations 
brought  against  those  who,  in  former  timeSi 
were  to  be  legally  tried. 

**It  is  thocht  expedient, — that  in  tyme  tocum,  qnhoi 
the  Crownar  resaims  his  portcwis  A  traistis,  that  thair 
be  ony  parsounis  contentit  in  the  samin,  that  m-ill  dis- 
obey  him,  that  he  dar  not,  nor  is  not  of  powar  to 
arrcist,  in  that  caise  the  Crownar  sail  pass  to  the  Lord 
A  Barrono  of  the  Barronie,  quhair  that  persoun  or  per* 
■onnis  dwellis  and  inhabitis."  Acta  Ja.  III.,  1487»  c 
119,  Ell.  1566. 

**  TraiHtii—aimitxea  ane  roll  or  catalogue,  conteinand 
the  particular  dittay,  taken  vp  vpon  malcfactonres, 

Zuhifk  with  the  portuous  is  delivered  bo  the  justice 
lerke  to  the  Crowner,  to  the  effect  the  persons,  quhais 
names  ar  conteincd  in  the  portuous,  may  be  attached 
^conformo  to  the  dittay,  conteincd  in  the  tral^ttis.    For 
*  like  as  the  portuous  oomprchcnds  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons inditea ;  swa .  the  traistis  conteinis  the  kindea  of 
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^ttftjr,  ^ren  rp  Tpon  them  :  quhilk  is  bwa  cftllcd,  be- 
MOd  it  It  oommitcd  to  the  iraisi,  faith  and  credit  of  the 
dariies  and  erowner,  qaha  gif  they  be  tntMtie,  &  faithful!. 
Mild  Bocht  revemle,  deleete,  change,  or  alter  the  aamin. 
Jam.  8.  par.  0.  e.  28."    Skene,  Verb.  Sign,  in  vo. 

TraI8TLY»  adv.    ConfideiitIy»  securely. 


Oa  wt.  and  wenge  sam  ofrthe  dispyte, 
And  that  may  we  haiff  done  alss  tite ; 
For  thai  ly  irautlv,  bnt  dreding 
Off  wt,  or  off  oar  her  commyog. 

Barbour,  t.  81,  US. 

TRAIST,  8.  The  frame  of  a  table.  V. 
Tbest. 

TRAlTiS,  8.  pL    Draughts,  lines,  or  streaks. 

"Item,  ane  claith  of  estate  of  fresit  claith  of  gold, 
and  iraitis  of  Tiolet  rilk,  partit  equalie  wjth  violet  Tel^ 
irol,-  fttmiait  with  thre  pandis,  and  the  taill  the  nukia 
onhr  feeinyeit.**    Inventories,  A.  1561,  p.  133. 

This  teems  to  signify  streaks  or  lines,  trom  Fr.  traici^ 
trakf  a  draught,  line,  or  streak.  For  in  the  next 
article  the  term  drauchtU  is  used  assynoa. — **Drauchtit 
of  violett  tilk  partit  eqnalie  with  violett  velvot." 

[TRAK£D»  parL  pa.  Drawn,  infused,  Shetl.] 

[TlUKlX,  part.pr,  Trakin  the  taifj  drawing 
or  inf  osing  tea,  ibid,     V.  Track-pot.] 

TRAJOT,/>arl.  pa.  1.  Sore  fatigued.  V. 
Traik. 

S.  Wasted,  brought  into  a  declining  state  by 
being  overdriven,  starved,  or  exposed  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  S. 

— "Be  the  tempestaons  stormis  of  the  winteris  past, 
the  hail  gndit  wer  la  irakii,  smorit  and  deid,  that  the 
pffioea  of  the  fletche  ar  risin  to  sic  extreme  derth,  that 
&ie  like  bet  not  bene  sene  within  this  realme."  Sed*. 
Oooc  A.  1582,  Keith's  Hist  App.,  p.  98. 

TRAM,  8.  1.  The  shaft  of  a  cart,  or  carriage 
of  anj  kind,  S. 

I  wald  scho  war,  bayth  ayde  and  bak, 
Weill  batterit  with  a  barrow  tram. 

Dmnbar,  Maiiiand  Poems,  p.  98. 

Nor  is  the  nsig  the  worse  to  draw 
A  wte  while  in  the  trams. 

Skirr^t  Poems,  p.  860. 

8ii.-G.  traam,  that  part  of  a  pretty  long  tree,  which 
ii  cut  into  different  portions,  that  it  may  m  more  con- 
vtnieotly  inserted  in  aplough ;  Ihre.  Grerm.  tram,  a 
tioe,  alao^  a  beam.  Hence  the  forensic  term  tram- 
reeki,  the  liberty  of  inserting  a  roof  into  a  wall  belong- 
ing to  a  neighboar.     Moes.-0.  thrams,  a  tree. 

8.  A  beam  or  bar. 

*'  By  orden  the  hangman  brake  his  sword  between 
the  crosaet  of  Aberdeen,  and  betwixt  the  gallowt  trams 
ttanding  there."    Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  290. 

3.  Used  metaph.,  in  a  ludicrous  sense  for  leg 
or  limb;  as,  lang  tranuj  long  limbs,  o. 
fApplied  also  to  a  person  with  long  ungainly 
legs,  Clydes.] 

[Tramsach,  8.  Applied  to  a  person,  or 
animal  that  is  long-legged,  lean,  and  un- 
comely, Banffs.] 


TRAMALT  NET.     Corr.  from  E.  trammel. 

Into  thoir  Uamalt  net,  thav  fiingit  ane  flsche, 
11  air  nor  ane  quhale,  worthy  of  niemorie  : 
Of  qohom  thay  hatt«  had  mony  dainty  disehe. 
Be  qohome  thay  ar  exalttt  to  greit  glorie, 
That  mamelloiu  monstour  calTit  Purgatorie. 

Lyndsa^s  Warkis,  1592,  p.  IStt. 

TRAMORT,  8.    A  corpse,  a  dead  body. 

Thair  wes  with  falm  an  ugly  sort. 
And  mony  stinkand  fowir/7Yi;/u>r^ 

Dunbar,  Bannatjfne  Poem*,  p.  29. 
y.  alao  p.  94. 

The  last  part  of  the  word  is  undoubtedly  from  Fr. 
utori,  dead,  or  Germ,  mord,  death.  Su.-0.  tra  signifiea 
to  eonsame,  to  rot,  tabetcere ;  q.  a  dead  body  in  a 
•tate  of  consumption. 

To  TRAMP,  V.  a.     1.  To  trample,  to  tread 
with  force,  S. 

fiehald,  how  your  awin  brethren  now  laitly 
In  Datchland,  Ingland,  Denmark  and  Norroway, 
Ar  trampU  doun  with  thair  hypocrisie. 
And  as  the  anaw  ar  moltin  dene  away. 

Lindsay's  Warkis,  1592,  p.  75. 

Sw.  trampa  pa,  conculcare.  Belg.  tramp-en,  pedi- 
bos  proculcare ;  Moc8.-G.  anatramp,  they  pressed  upon 
him,  Luke^  v.  1. 

'*  Tramp  on  a  snail,  and  she'll  shoot  out  her  horns  ;'* 
Ferguson's  S.  Prov.,  p.  30,  a  proverb  founded  on  the 
Tulgar  idea,  that  the  telesoopical  eyes  of  the  snails  are 


2.  To  tread,  in  reference  to  walking,  S. 

Frae  this  the  human  race  may  learn 
Reflection's  honey'd  drops  to  earn  : 


Whether  they  tramp  life  s  thorny  way. 
Or  thro'  the  sunny  vineyard  stroy. 

Fergusson's  Poems,  IL  82L 

3.  To  cleanse  clothes  by  treading  on  them  in 
water,  S.    V.  To  Tkamp  claisc. 

To  Tramp,  t;.  n.    1.  To  tread  with  a  heavy 
step,  S. 

8a.-G.  iramp-a,  cum  pedum  aliqua  supplosione  ince- 


2.  To  walk ;  as  opposed  to  any  other  mode  of 
travelling;  a  low  sense,  S. 

I*ve  trampit  monv  a  weary  fit, 
And  mony  a  tumble  did  I  get. 
Sin  I  set  out  frae  hame,  jo. 

JamiesotCs  Popul^  BalL  ii.  287. 

To  Tramp  Claise.     To  wash   clothes  by 
treading  them  in  a  tub,  S. 

"And  that  fl;reat  glowrin  new  toun  there, — whar  I 
used  to  ait  an'  luck  at  bonny  green  parks,  and  see  the 
cooa  milket,  and  the  bits  o' bairnys  rowin  an'  tumlin, 
an'  the  lasses  trampm  i' their  tubs."    Marria^,  ii.  125. 

The  operation  is  thus  described  by  an  English  writer, 
although  he  substitutes  another  term  for  that  generally 
used:— 

**1  ahall  take  notice  of  one  thing  more,  which  ia 
eommonly  to  be  seen  by  the  sides  of  the  river,  (and 
not  only  here,  but  in  all  the  parts  of  Scotland  where  I 
have  been)  that  is,  women  with  their  coats  tucked  up, 
stamping,  in  tubs,  upon  linen  by  way  of  washing ;  and 
this  not  only  in  summer,  but  in  the  hanlest  frosty  wea- 
ther, when  their  legs  and  feet  are  almost  literally  as  red 
as  Mood  with  the  cold ;  and  often  two  of  these  wenches 
siamp  in  one  tol\  supporting  themselves  by  their  arms 
thrown  over  each  others  shoulders."  Burt's  Letters, 
L58. 
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An  owlier  £.  writer  gives  ao  Accoant  of  the  same  in- 
delicate cnstom  in  still  stronger  language. 

"  Here  also  yon  may  observe  a  Ur^e  and  spacious 
bridge,  that  diivctly  Mtds  into  the  country  of  Gallo- 
way, where  thrice  in  a  week  you  shall  rarelv  fail  to  see 
their  maid-maakins  dance  corauto's  in  tubs.  So  on 
every  Sunday  some  as  seldom  miss  to  make  their  ap^ 
pearance  on  the  stool  of  repentance.  ** 

From  the  repl^  in  this  dialogue,  it  appears  that  the 
writer  viewed  this  practice  as  having  a  natural  con- 
nexion with  the  Stool  of  Repentauce. 

'*Th.  Then  it  seems  by  your  relation  they  keep 
time  with  their  Comers  [Cummers],  that  hazard  their 
reputation  lor  a  country  custom.*' Franck's  Nor- 
thern Memoirs,  p.  76. 

Sir  John  Carr  uses  the  proper  term. 

"  In  my  way  from  Hopetoun-house  to  Linlithgow  I 
saw  the  process  of  irampmg,  that  is,  of  washing.  The 
washerwoman  first  soaps  the  linen,  and  next  puts  it  in 
a  tub  of  cold  water ;  she  then  kilU  her  coats,  that  is, 
raises  her  petticoats  above  her  knees,  and  dances 
round  the  tub  wiUi  her  face  outwards,  until  she 
presses  out  the  dirt  with  her  feet ;  she  then  rinses  the 
finen  in  the  river  or  stream,  and  dries  it  on  the  grass. 
If  the  tub  is  large,  and  the  work  much,  two  women 
will  dance  round,  hand  in  hand,  laughing  and  singing 
all  the  time."    Caledonian  Sketches,  p.  226,  227. 

To  Tramp  an  one*s  Taes.  Afetapli.,  to  take 
undue  advantage  of  one,  Abercl. 

Tramp,  «.  1.  The  act  of  striking  the  foot 
suddenly  downwards,  S. 

2.  The  tread,  properly  including  the  idea  of 
weight,  as  the  trampling  of  horses^  S. 

"Then  came  the  iramp  of  horse,  and  you  cried 
*Rin,  rin,'  and  I  had  nae  mair  thought  o'  the  book." 
Antiquary,  ii.  294. 

8.  The  act  of  walking,  an  excursion,  a  pedes- 
trian expedition,  S. 

"  An'  whan  does  this  bumin'-match  besin  ? — We've 
haen  a  lang  tramp  frae  Dunfarmlin,  for  Uie  very  pur- 
pose."   Tennant's  Card.  Beaton,  p.  120. 

If  haply  knowledge,  on  a  rantlom  tramp. 
Had  sbor'd  them  with  a  glimmer  of  hi.s  lamp, — 
Plain,  duU  Simplicity  steut  kindly  in  to  aid  them. 

Bunu,  iiL  5& 

4.  A  plate  of  iron  worn  by  ditchers  below  the 

centre  of  the  foot,  for  working  on  their 

spades;  q.  for  receiving  the  force  of  the 

iramp  in  digging,  Roxb.^  Abcrd. 
Isl.  tramp,  concnkatio. 

Tramp-ColLi,  8.  A  number  of  colh  or  cocks 
of  hay  put  into  one,  and  tramped  hard,  in 
order  tnat  the  hay  may  be  farther  dried, 
Aberd. 

As  some  ricks  are  made  in  a  more  compact  form  by 
tramping,  S.A.,  it  is  common  to  say,  in  forming  the 
ricks,  "  Tramp  the  coil  weeL" 

TRA3IPER,  «.  A  foot-traveller;  used  in  a 
contemptuous  way,  q.  a  vagrant,  S. 

"D'ye  think  his  honour  has  nacthing  else  to  do 
than  to  speak  wi*  ilka  idle  tramper  that  comes  about 
the  town,  and  him  in  his  bed  yet,  honest  man?" 
Heart  M.  Loth.,  iii.  13. 

A.  Bor.  '*  Tramptr9,  strollers,  whether  beggars  or 
pedlars  ;**  Oroee. 


Tramp-Pick,  m.  An  ii-un  instrument  similar 
to  a  very  narrow  spade,  witli  a  footstep,  used 
for  turning  up  very  hard  soils,  Meams. 

'*  Among  the  lesser  implements  may  be  mentioned 
the  tramft-pick, — ^This  is  a  kind  of  lever,  of  iron,  about 
lour  feet  long,  and  an  inch  square  in  thickness,  taper- 
ing away  at  the  lower  eud,  and  having  a  small  degree 
of  curvature  there,  similar  to  the  prong  of  a  dung  fork. 
It  is  fitted  with  a  footstep,  about  eighteen  inches  from 
the  lower  end,  on  which  the  workman  presses  with  his 
foot,  when  he  is  pushing  it  into  the  ground,  or  into  the 
hard  gravel.*'    Agr.  Surv.  Kincard.,  p.  238. 

TRAMPILFEVST,  adj.  Untoward,  unman- 
ageable,  Ro.\b. 

The  same  word,  it  would  seem,  assumes  so  many 
forms,  tliat  there  can  be  nothing  like  certainty  as  to 
its  component  principles.  For  it  appears,  as  AmiUffeytlt 
and  Wimpitfiy«t ;  and  tlie  adj.  GumpU-fohUfd  is  expL 
as  exactly  synon.  with  TrampHfeysi, 

[TRAMSICKS,  8.pL  Bagged  clothes,  Shctl. 
Sw.  irassifff  ragged,  tattered.] 

[TRAMYS,  Trammys,  s.  pi.    V.  Tranys.] 

TRANCE,  Transe,  «.  1.  A  passage  within 
a  house,  S. 

**A  passage  from  a  stair  case."    Sir  J.  Sinclair's 
Obsenr.f  p.  169.    lie  derives  it  from  Lat,  transity*, 
'Perhaps  it  is  rather  immediately  from  the  v,  tnuuur,  to 
pass. 

2.  A  close,  or  passage  without  a  house. 

"Now  at  the  taking  of  our  town's  men,  the  lord 
Gordon  [who]  was  in  the  Old-toun,  caused  draw  out 
his  horse  out  of  the  stables  into  the  traHse,  and  beheld 
all.**    Spalding,  ii.  156. 

**  Of  old  all  the  classes  had  one  common  entrie  to 
their  private  schools,  first  ascending  from  the  trunx  of 
the  old  gate  by  an  strait  scale  of  atone  to  the  lower 
gallery,  and  froni  thence  to  the  higher  by  an  timber 
scale,"  Ac.    (.Yaufurd's  Hist.  Univ.  Edin.,  p.  151. 

3.  A  close  or  passage  from  one  alley  to  another. 

— "All  and  haill  the  lands—Iyaud  in  the  burgh  of 
Edinhursh,  ni>on  the  south-side  of  the  high  street 
thereof,  betwixt  the  Trana  of  the  Vennel  called  Hair's 
Gloss,  and  the  Trans  of  the  Vencel  called  Borthwick's 
Ciuss/*    A.  1545,  Blue  Blanket,  p.  36. 

4.  Also  used  metaph. 

"If  death — were  any  other  thing  but  a  friendly 

•    dissolution,  and  a  change,  not  a  destruction  of  life,  it 

would  seem  a  hard  voyage  to  go  through  such  a  sad  and 

dark  trance, — as  is  the  wages  of  sin."    Rutherford's 

Lett.  P.  ii.  ep.  47. 

Trance-Door,  Transe-Door,  s.  The  door 
between  the  outer  door  and  the  kitchen, 
S.O. 

"  The  other  part  of  the  huilding  was  occupied  by  the 
cattle,  which  generally  entered  by  the  same  door  with 
the  family  ;  the  one  turning  to  the  one  hand,  by  the 
trana-door  to  the  kitchen,  and  through  it  to  the  spence, 
and  the  other  turning  the  contrary  way  by  the  heck" 
cfoorto the  byre  orstable.**  Agr.  Surv.  Ayrs.,  p.  1 14, 1 15. 

[TRANE,  s.  A  crane,  a  machine  for  lifting 
heavy  weights  ;  pi.  tranys^  q.  v.  Barbour, 
xvii.  245,  MS.     Isl.  trani^  Sw.  tranaJ] 
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[TRANEy  Tkaine,  «.  I.  A  plot,  stratiigenii 
lit.  a  train,  Barbour,  viii.  440. 

2.  Something  attached  to  a  hawk-lure  to 
entice  a  hawk,  Accts.  L.  II.  Treas.,  i.  29 1, 
Dickson.] 

To  Tranont,  Trawoynt,  Tr.inownt, 
Trakent,  Trawynt,  v.  n.  1.  To  march 
suddenly  in  a  clandestine  manner ;  often,  to 
steal  a  march  under  night. 

It  disoomfortyt  thaia  aUoA, 

That  the  King,  with  hjn  mengne,  was 

All  armyt  to  defend  that  place, 

That  thai  wend,  throw  thar  tratumtiHg^ 

Till  haiff  wonjrn,  for  owtyn  fechtiog. 

BwrhoHT,  TiL  SOS,  Ma 

King  Robert,  that  had  witterjng  then 
That  he  lay  thar  with  meldll  mycht, 
Tramonntii  swa  on  him  a  nycht, 
That  be  the  mom  that  it  wes  day, 
Cammyn  in  a  plane  feld  war  thai, 
FH  Biland  bot  a  litill  spooe. 

Ihid.  xTiii  860,  MS. 

As  he  relevit  was,  so  wes  he  ever  than, 
(XT  a  wycht  him  allane,  wirthy  and  wicht, 
Circlit  with  Sarazenis  mony  a  sad  man. 
That  tramoyHtit  with  a  trtuM  aponn  that  trew  Knycht. 

HmtUU,  il  16,  MS. 
In  printed  copy,  Irturynf  jf. 

It  teems  most  probable  that  Travent  or  Trawyni  is 
theoiisinal  term,  as  it  corresponds  with  O.E.  **^TrowcuU' 

SI.  Tnitannizo  ;*'  also  with  *'  Trowande.  Trntannus. 
iscolus;"  and  **  Tnwamtlrife,  Tnitannia.  Trutan- 
Btiatia"  Prompt.  Parr.  This  barbarous  verb  Truman* 
auoisin  Ort  Vocab.  ezpl.,  Vicia  ret  mores  trutannorum 
ducere  ;  Trutannu*,  "  quasi  trudens  annos.  Anglice  a 
trowande;'*  i.e.,  n  tmanL  Thna  it  had  convey^  the 
idea  of  a  loitering  course. 

Bpb  Hall  nses  the  v.  fe  Traumi  or  TraiU,  **  to  traffic 
in  an  itinerary  manner,  like  a  pedlar.**  61.  Nares.  I 
think  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  this,  at  least, 
ii  the  same  with  O.E.  TnMsajif. 

8.  To  march  qnicklj,  without  including  the 
idea  of  stratagem  or  secrecy. 

The  senr  sone  rain,  the  bauld  Loran  was  dede. 
SchiT  Oarrat  Heroun  truHOHtii'to  that  ttede. 
And  aU  the  host  asaemblit  him  about 

WaUaee^  ir.  672,  MS. 

8.  To  return,  to  turn  back. 

Thir  Udyis  feUtit  according  thair  esUit, 
Uprais  at  last,  commandaM  till  iranoynL 
Rttrnt  was  blawn  londe,  Ac 

FaUee  of  Bimour,  a  02.  ' 

Wallace  tranayntj/l  on  the  secnad  day, 
Fra  York  thai  pauyt  rycht  in  a  gud  arar ; 
North-west  thai  past  in  battaill  buskyt  boun, 
Hiar  lageyng  tuk  besyd  Northallyrton. 

WaUaoe,  tUL  667,  MS. 

Than  Wallace  said.  We  will  pass  ner  Scotland, 
Or  O'ht  be  seld  ;  ami  tharfor  mak  ws  boun  : 
Agayn  we  will  besid  Korthallyrtoun, 
Qnhar  King  Ednnanl  f}TKt  battaill  hecht  to  msL — 
Apon  the  mom,  the  ost«  but  mar  awyss, 
Tranouniyt  north  apon  a  gndlye  wyss. 

AiVf.  TiiL  1560,  Ma 

It  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  as  denoting  a  retrograde 
march.  Ibid.  ii.  52.  MS.  tranayntyt, 

Mr.  Macpherson  says ;  **  Travent  or  tranvini  in  B. 
Harry — seeins  a  different  word."  But  there  appears 
to  be  no  ground  for  thia  idea.  The  passages  he 
refers  to^  are  these  quoted  above.    Gould  we  suppose 


iraveni,  or  trawynt,  the  original  orthography,  the  term 
would  in  form  much  resemble  Teut.  troutoani-en,  otoisi 
▼agari  ;  Fr.  (mand-er,  to  beg,  to  play  the  rogue ;  from 
Tent.  troHwani,  Germ,  dnibani,  satelles,  stipator,  a 
retainer.  But  what  affinity  would  there  be  in  signifi- 
cation, unless  we  suppose  that  the  reference  were  to 
the  eUtndedine  arts  practised  by  such  wanderers  ?  It 
•eema  rather  connected  with  Fr.  traint,  a  snare,  an 
ambush  ;  especially  from  their  being  conjoined  in  the 
passage  quoted  from  the  Houlate. 

[Tranontixo,  Tranontyne],  Tranowin- 
TYNy  9,  A  stratagem  of  war,  [a  wile  ;  also, 
a  forced  march  in  order  to  surprise  an 
enemy.] 

We  ar  the  fox :  and  thai  the  fyscher. 

That  atekis  forouth  ws  the  way. 

Thai  wene  we  mav  na  get  away, 

Bot  rycht  quhur  tnai  ly.— 

^>ur  layis  for  this  small  tranowintyn 

Wenys  weill  we  sail  prid  as  swa. 

That  we  planely  on  hand  sail  ta 

To  gift  thaim  opynly  battaill : 

Bot  at  this  tyme  thair  thoucht  sail  failL 

Barbowr^  zix.  694,  MSL 

[He  thoucht,  with  his  chewalry, 
TO  cum  apon  him  sodanly  ;— 
— And  swsgate,  with  sic  tranontin^, 
He  thoucht  he  sold  supprisji  the  kmg. 

Ibui.,  Til  508.] 

Til  Anand  in  a  tranovmtvng 

Thai  come  on  thame  in  the  dawyng. 

Wyntoum,  riii.  26,  857. 

To  TRANE,  Tr^vnt,  v.  n.  To  go  from  home, 
to  travel. 

Remane  ye,  or  trane  ye, 
On  fee  so  far  of  schore  ? 

BurtFt  PUgr.,  WaUotC*  ColL,  il  52L 

Sn.-0.  trtn-a,  incedere,  gressua  facere;  irani,  in- 
Cessna ;  O.  Tent.  Irant,  gressus,  gradus ;  trani-en,  gradi 
lent^. 

[TRANG,  *.    A  crowd,  throng,  Shetl.] 

[Trano,  adj.     Busy,  crowded,  ibid. 
Dan.  trctnge^  Sw.  trdnga,  to  crowd.] 

TRANGAM,  #.    A  trinket,  a  toy. 

"'Hey-day,  what,  have  you  taken  the  chain  and 
medal  off  from  my  bonnet  V  *  And  meet  time  it  was, 
when  yon  usber,  vinegar-faced  rogue  that  he  is,  began 
to  enquire  what  popish  trangam  you  were  wearing  V  " 
The  Abbot»  u.  101. 

TRANKLE, «.  A  small  rick  of  hay,  Annan- 
dale  ;  perhaps  a  corr.  of  Tramp-coll^  q.  v. 

[TRANONT,  Tranent,  v.  n.  V.  under 
Trane.] 

TRANSE, «.    A  passage.    V.  Trance. 

Transino,  adj.  Passing  across  a  house, 
from  wall  to  wall. 

"  That  all  middle  or  transing  walls,  whoroin  there 
are  no  chimneys,  shall  be  at  least  ten  inches  thick." 
Spottiswood's  MS.  Diet 

Lat.  irarU'trtt  to  pass  through. 

To  TRANSE,  v. «.    To  determine,  to  resolve. 

Perplexit  and  rexit 
Betwixt  honp  and  dispair. 
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hihyla  tranting,  qahyli  pausing 
low  till  eschew  the  snair. 

Burat  PUgr,,  WatatnCs  CM,,  iL  48. 

Le.,  Now  resolving,  then  hesitating. 

*  Fr.  iraneh'tr,  decider,  parler  franchement,  onr  aveo 
aatorit^.  iUicOt  praecM/iue  decemere,  tUUuert ;  Diet, 
^^y.  Fr.  iratue,  denotes  extreme  fear.  But  the  for- 
mer sense  seems  preferable,  as  retaining  the  contrast, 
which  occurs  in  the  preceding  lines. 

[TRANSLACIONE,  *.  Clianging  a  place 
of  meeting,   Accts.   L.   H.  Treas.,  i.  52, 

Dickson.] 

To  TRANSMEW,  v.  a.  "  To  transmute  or 
change.     Fr.  transmu-er  ;**  GI.  Sibb. 

To  TRANSMOGRIFY,  TRAKS3iuGRiFT,t?.a. 
To  transform,  to  transmute;  a  ludicrous 
and  low  word,  S. 

See  social  life  and  glee  sit  down. 

All  joyous  and  unthinking;     # 
Till  onite  tranmnuffr{f/d,  they're  grown, 

DeDanchery  and  dnnklng. 

Bunu,  ill  115. 

Transmoorification,  s.    Transmutation,  S. 

'*To  be  snre, — since  my  time  and  your  worthy 
lather's  time,  it  has  underg(me  a  great  tranamogr^fi^ 
oUtoM.*'    The  Entail,  ii.  233. 

A.  Bor.  *'  Trarumogrf/iedf  transformed,  metamor- 
phoaed  ; "  Gl.  Brockett. 

•  To  TRANSPORT,  v.  a.  To  translate  a 
minister  from  one  charge  to  another,  S. 

"Actual  ministers,  when  irangparted,  are  not  to  be 
Iryed  again,  as  was  done  at  their  entry  to  the  minis- 
try."    Stewart's  Collect.  &  i.  Tit.  2.  §  11. 

Transportation,  s.  The  act  of  translating 
a  minister,  S. 

"That  in  all  Transportations  in  time  coming,  previous 
enquiry  be  made  if  there  be  a  legal  stijiena  and  a 
decreet  therefore,  in  the  Parish  craving  the  Transpor- 
tation,*'   Act  5,  Ass.  1702. 

TRANSS,  «•  Supposed  to  be  a  species  of 
dance  anciently  in  use. 

He  ^layit  sa  schill,  and  iiang  sa  sweit, 
Qnhil  Towsie  tuik  ane  transs. 

Chr,  Kirk,  st.  & 

Callander  views  it  as  what  the  Scots  call,  "reel,  a 
fratn,  Belg.  trein.*'  But  the  passage  may  have  been 
misunderstood.  Quhitt  does  not  signify  irAiV^,  during, 
but  till.  Mi^ht  it  signify,  '*  He  continued  his  exquisite 
melody,  till  it  cast  Towsie  into  a  trance  T 

TRANSUMPT,  s.  A  copy,  a  transcript; 
an  old  forensic  term. 

— «*That  the  said  Andro  sail  broik  A  joise  the  said 
tak  of  the  saidis  landis  for  all  the  dais  of  his  life,  efter 
the  forme  of  a  transumpt  be  ane  actentik  instrument," 
&c.    Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1480,  p.  52.      • 

L.B.  trans§ufnt'um,  copie,  Du  Can^'C.  Exhibucrint 
tranuumptum  revocationis  impetrationis  prae  dictae. 
Chart.  A .  1399.  Transaumere,  trantauniptart,  transcrib- 
ers.    Fr.  trautumpt,  ••  the  copie  of  a  record ;"  Cotgr. 

[To  TRANTLE,  Truntli^:,  r.  n.  1.  To  roll, 
roll  along,  Clydes.;  E.  Trwidle.  V. 
Tryntle. 


2.  Applied  to  the  sound  made  by  the  move- 
ment, ibid.] 

Trantle,  ».  [1.  A  trundle ;  the  sound  made 
by  the  movementi  ibid.] 

2.  The  rut  made  by  a  cart  wheel,  when  it  is 
deep.  This  is  denominated  the  tranile  of  the 
wheels  Ang.     [V.  Truntle.] 

TRANTLES,  Tritle-Traxtles,  Tiujrr. 
LINS,  s*  pL  1.  Trifling  or  superstitious 
ceremonies. 


-These  I  shall 


Call  acts  ihaVu  preter  Scriptural. 
And  soch  are  baptizing  of  oelU, 
Hallowing  altars,  kirks  and  celU  ; — 
For  to  impose  gray  ^wns,  or  mantles. 
Or  ony  such  base  tntU  trantlea. 

CUlamCM  PoanM,  p.  88. 

2.  Moveables  of  little  value,  petty  articles  of 
furniture ;  sometimes,  accoutrements ;  S. 

I  came  fiercelinss  in, 
And  wi'  my  trantlins,  made  a  clattering  din. 

Rost't  lidtHOTt,  p.  37. 

3.  Toys  used  by  children,  S.  Loth,  trantles. 

There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  these  are  only 
secondary  senses  of  a  term  originally  used  to  denote  one 
of  the  Popish  services.  This  contemptuous  application 
might  be  introduced  after  the  Reformation,  from  a 
couTiction  of  the  unprofitable  and  trivial  nature  of  the 
employment.  It  is  printed  trttntaU,  Evergreen,  iL  8. 
St.  12,  and  expl.  in  the  Gl.  by  nlg-nayt,  a  8.  word 
nearly  allied  in  sense  to  trantlea,  as  now  understood. 
V.  Itusntaus.  Patter,  pattering,  pitter-patter,  &,c., 
have  had  a  similar  origin. 

Trantle-uole,  8,  A  place  into  which  odd 
or  broken  things  are  thrown,  Gall. 

'*  About  a  farm-house — there  are  generally  Met  or 
holes, — where  broken  horse  ahoon,  Ac,  are  thrown; 
these  are  termed  trantle-holes"  GaU.  Encyc.  V. 
Trantles. 

TRAP,  8.  A  sort  of  ladder,  a  moveable  flight 
of  wooden  steps,  S.  Sw.  trappa^  Teut.  trap^ 
gradns. 

To  TRAP,  v.a.  1.  To  correct  in  saj-ing  a  les- 
son at  school,  so  as  to  have  a  right  to  take 
the  place  of  him  who  is  thus  corrected ;  a 
8chool-boy*s  tenu,  S. 

"  Trapp,  to  trip,  to  catch  another  reading  wrong;** 
GalLEna 

2.  In  play,  to  catch,  to  lay  hold  of ;  as,  7  trap 
yotij  S. 

8.  When  one  finds  anything,  if  there  be  others 
presenty  he  cries  out,  /  trap^  or  /  trapse  thi8j 
by  which  he  meaus  to  exclude  the  rest  from 
any  share  of  what  is  found,  Loth. ;  synon. 
Chapj  Chapse. 
Fr.  attrap-er,  to  catch,  to  apprehend. 

TRAP-CREEL,  «.  A  basket  used  for  catch- 
ing lobsters,  &c.,  Fife. 

"A  considerable  quantity  of  lobsters  and  crabs,  or 
partons,  (and  sometimes  a  few  cray  or  craw  fish)  are 
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token  with  t'rap^reeU  let  down  into  the  eea  upon  the 
locks  near  the  shore.     Stat.  Ace.  P.  Wemyss,  ztL  616. 
O.  Teat,  irappe^  mnscipala,  decipola. 

[TRAPPIT,  part.  pa.  Furnished  with  trap- 
pings, eqaippcd  ;  armed ;  generally  applied 
to  horsesy  Barbour,  xiv.  289.] 

Trappouris,  Trapouris,  8.  pi  Trap- 
pings ;  phaleraef  ornamenta  equestria. 

Syne  cammit  snm,  and  in  the  fyre  dots  fling — 
wyflylUs  and  all  thare  stedis  trapponris  fare. 

Dofiig,  Virgil,  m,il. 

Rndd.  derives  this  from  Fr.  draperle,—fnm  drap, 

'  doth.    AlthoQ^h  these  terms  are  radically  the  same ; 

this  is  more  nearly  allied  to  L.B.  irappaiura,  omatos  h 

irapo  seu  panno,  amplum  equi  stratum  nndiqne  de- 

flaens.    Da  Cange.r    Y.  Trappys. 

Trappys,  «./>t  Trappings.  [TVopptn,  tape, 
Meams.] 

Offsallroan  hew  hetniz  vallow  and  rede 
Was  bit  ryche  mantil,  of  qoham  the  forbreist  lappyt, 
Ratlynff  of  brycht  gold  wyre  wyth  gyltyn  trappy*  ; 
Of  cordis  fyne  was  buklyt  wyth  ane  knot 

Doug.  Virga,  89S,  la 
L.R  trap'Va,  Hisp.  froj^o,  cloth. 

TRASy  8.    The  trace  or  track,  as  of  game. 

The  kyng  blew  rechas. 

And  followed  fast  on  the  tnu. 

Sir  OauMM  and  Sir  Oat.,  I  5. 

Tt,  tractt  i^  TroBiCM,  the  footing  of  a  deer. 

To  TRASH,  V.  a.  To  maltreat,  to  dash,  to 
jade,  to  abuse ;  as,  **  He  trashed  that  horse 
terribly,'*  by  over-heating  or  over-riding 
him,  Ettr.  For.,  Roxb. ;  synon.  Dash. 

[Goth,  tkrisian^  Isl.  threskja,  A.-S.  thinian,  Dan. 
terdbe,  Sw.  trCsIxf,  all  from  the  Tent,  base  thiiuk,  to 
boat.  The  S.  term  is  applied  both  to  beating,  thrash- 
ing abusing,  and  to  the  beating  or  dashing  of  heavy 
nun.    V.  nnder  Thrash,  in  Skeat's  Etym.  Diet.] 

Trash  p*  weet.  A  heavy  fall  of  rain,  Sel- 
kirks.;  synon.  Slash.     Hence, 

Trashib,  adj.  Abounding  with  rain;  as, 
trashie  weather^ihid. ;  synon.  blashie  weather. 

TRASHTRIE,  e.    Trash,  Ayrs. 

An*  tho*  the  sentry  first  are  stechin, 

Yet  er'n  the  ha*  folk  fill  their  pechan 

Wi*  laace,  ragoots,  and  liklike  trashtrie,  ftc. 

Bumg,  Hi.  4. 

[Sw.  <ni«a,  rag,  tatter ;  iratig,  ragged,  tattered.] 

TRAST,  Trest,  e.    A  beam. 


-Wallace  gert  wrychtis  call. 


Hewyt  trastis,  wndid  the  passage  oJL 

8a  the  sam  folk  he  send  to  tlie  depfard, 

Gert  set  the  ground  with  scharp  spykisoff  bard. 

Wallau,  z.  40,  M& 

In  Perth  Edit,  it  is— 

ff€  wiih  cnn/U  nndid 

In  eommon  editions — 

And  with  era/U  men,  Ac. 

Him  selff  wndyr  he  ordand  thar  with  all, 
Bownd  on  the  irest  in  a  creddill  to  sit. 
To  lonis  the  pyne  qnhen  Wallace  leit  him  witt. 

WaUaee,  Tii.  1158,  M& 


Hamilton  retains  this  term. 

Caus'd  saw  the  boards  imnie<liately  in  two, 

By  the  mid  treti,  that  none  might  over  goe. 

Wailaee,  p.  168. 

But  in  MS.  it  is  clearly  hewyi  traatha,  i.e.,  caused 
beams  to  be  hewed ;  from  Fr.  traHef^  which  seems  to 
haTe  been  anciently  written  trcnUett,  thus  defined.  Diet. 
Trev.  Terme  de  charpenterie,  qui  so  dit  de  gross  pieces 
de  hois  de  trois  toises  de  long,  et  de  10  pouces  de  grot, 
poshes  an  dessus  do  la  chaise,  d*un  moulin  k  vent,  ea 
qui  portent  sa  cage.     Tiffna  majore. 

[To  TRAST,  r.  a.  To  trust,  Barbour,  vii. 
179;  pret.  and  part.  pa.  trastit^  trusted. 
Ibid.,  V.  530,  Accts.  L.  H.  Treas^  i.  GU 
V.  Traist.] 

[Trast,  adj.  Trusty,  confident,  secure,  Bar- 
bour, ix.  381 ;  trastarj  more  secure,  ibid, 
xvii.  273. 

IsL  trauUr,  tmsty.] 

[Trast,  *.    Trjst»  Barbour,  xvii.  36.] 

[Trastlt,  adv.  Trustfully,  ibid.  iv.  327 ; 
confidently,  v.  81 ;  securely,  vii.  300.] 

[Trastltar,  adv.  With  more  confidence, 
ibid,  xviii.  36.] 

TRAT,  Tr^vttes,  b.  An  old  woman ;  a  term 
generally  used  in  contempt,  S.     Chaucer, 

traUt  E.  trot. 

Out  on  the,  auld  trat^  agit  wyffe  or  dame, 
Eschames  ne  time  in  roust  of  syn  to  ly  f 

Doug,  VirgU,  ProL  06, 28. 

Thus  said  Dido,  and  the  tothir  with  that 
Hyit  on  furth  with  slaw  pase  lik  ane  trot, 

iind,  122.  89. 

Alecto  hir  trawin  Tissofle  did  away. 
All  furius  memhris  laid  apart  and  array. 
And  hir  in  schape  transfomivt  of  ane  trot, 
Hir  forreti  .skonfc  with  runkillis  and  monv  rat ; 
And  with  ane  valle  ouer  sprede  hir  lyart  hare, 
Ane  hrancbe  of  olioe  thareto  knittis  yare  : 
Of  Jnnots  tempil  semyt  scbo  to  be 
The  Nun  and  IraiUt,  clepit  Calybe. 

Ibid,  221.  S9. 

The  etymon  giren  by  Rudd.,  in  his  Addenda,  haa 
great  probability.  *'Goth.  drotta,  domina.  Tent. 
truhtin,  dominua,  whence  Dr.  Hickes  derivea  the  ItaL 
dmda,  amaaia,  concubina.'* 

It  muflt  be  obeerved,  however,  that  in  siniification 
H  ia  more  clearly  connected  with  some  otner  terms 
proceeding  from  the  same  stock  ;  Isl.  draettur  ;  Su.-O. 
drott,  a  servant ;  whence  kirkiadrott,  oeconomus  templi, 
eorrespondinff  to  kirkiuwaer-janiie,  which  seems  nearly 
the  same  with  Church-warden,  E.  There  is  an  obvioua 
analogy  between  this  designation,  and  that  given  by 
Dong,  to  Calybe,  whom  he  calls  **  the  nun  and  trattes 
of  Junoia  tempil." 

Some  have  viewed  the  term  as  xdlied  to  Germ. 
druite,  a  witch  ;  saga,  mulier  fatidica  ;  trot,  a  woman, 
an  old  woman,  a  witch.  Wachter  thinks  that  the  latter 
was  a  designation  originally  given  to  any  woman,  after- 
wards restricted  to  those  that  were  decrepit  with  age ; 
and  hence  transferred  to  m-itches,  because  the  vulgar 
generally  imputed  the  crime  of  witchcraft  to  old 
women.  Keysler,  having  made  the  same  observation, 
in  reference  to  E.  troi,  derives  it  from  Drut,  a  female 
Druid.     Antiq.  Septent.,  p.  503,  504. 

The  word  waltrot  occurs  in  P.  Ploughman,  althoush 
overlooked  both  by  Skinner  and  Junius;  and  mignt 
be  viewed  as  favouring  the  latter  etymon. 
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^''Fitiiwks  k  Propheta  haac  preclied  here  often, 
IWt  mao  shall  man  sane  through  a  womana  he)pe. 
And  that  was  tynt  through  tree,  tree  shall  it  wynne ; 
And  that  dethe  dovne  brought,  deth  shall  relieue.** 
MWI  thou  teUest."  quwl  Truth,  "is  but  a  tole  of  waitrei; 
**  For  Adam  and  Eue,  Abraham  and  other 
"  I^triarkea  and  Ptophetes  yet  in  payne  Ugen,**  &c. 

Fol.  99.  a. 

•  

laL  Vaia,  Voiua,  is  the  name  of  a  certain  Sibyl,  says 
O.  Andr.,  whence  Voluapa,  Sibyllinum  vaticininm. 
Thos  waltr^t  may  signify,  an  old  woman's  fable. 

Aecording  to  some  writers,  Isl.  troda^  denotes  a 
wwnn,  in  general ;  foemina,  Gl.  Gunnlaiig.  vo.  Lhu- 
frodln,  G.  Andr.,  however,  says  that  the^  err  who 
▼isw  this  term,  when  standing  singly,  as  signifying  a 
wonum  ;  p.  241,  242. 

To  TRATTIL,  Tratle,  v.  n.     1.  To  prattle; 
to  tattle. 

The  Kyng  thus  answeryd  to  thaira  then. 
**  Thare  modris  has  tynt  thame,  and  noucnt  L 
The  lawe,  and  tnUelus  all  foly." 

W^rUown,  m  10.  S6a 

Bat  wUt  thir  folkis  that  nthir  demis, 
How  that  thair  sawis  to  nthir  semis, 
Thair  Ticions  wordis  and  vanitie, 
Thair  trailing  tungia  that  all  furth  temis, 
Sam  wald  lat  thair  deming  be. 

Dutibttr,  BannaCyne  Poena,  p.  63L 

Thair  honestie  sa  jnstifie  thai  wald, 

^s  sold]  thame  schame  till  lie  that  war  so  bald ; 

And  gar  thi  grace  sa  ken  the  veritie. 

That  thow  suld  than  for  honest  men  thame  hald : 

And  traUane  tonngs  have  [na  mair]  leif  to  lie.   . 

Maitland  Poems,  p.  344. 

"A  tame  purse  maksa  traUling  merchant,"  S.  Pro^. 
latained  in  Loth. 

Of  the  same  meaninff  with  that,  "A  toom  pnne 
■uJiea  a  bleat  merchant,  Le.,  basliful.  *'  A  man  will 
have  little  confidence  to  buy,  when  he  wants  money  to 
pay  for  it,"  Kelly,  p.  21.  Therefore  he  trattUe  or  talks 
madi  in  making  a  bargain,  or  in  cheapening  oomuKxli- 


8.  To  repeat  in  a  rapid  and  careless  manner ; 
nearly  synon.  with  patter. 

And  with  greit  blis  bury  we  sal  your  banis, 
8iae  TkentaUis  twenty  traUU  al  at  ania. 

Lyndsay'%  WarkU,  1592,  p.  2061 

Allied  perhaps  to  Sn.-0.  traet-a,  detrectare. 
The  idea  of  Mr.  Pinkerton,  that  the  term,  as  osed 
Maitl.  P.,  signifies  to  asperse  is  highly  probable.  Jonins 
refers  to  C.  B.  trytUar,  to  prattle. 

liiiteU  iraUeii,  pshaw,  expressive  of  contempt ;  tutie^ 
ittUtt  synoD. 

DiL    Better  bring  hirto  the  leichis  heir. 
FU.    TrUteU  trattell  /  tche  ma  not  steir. 

Lindsay,  A  P.  JL,  iL  88. 

Trattils,  8.  pi.    Prattles,  idle  talk. 

"  The  Earl  of  Donglas,  hearing  this,  gare  over^soon 
eredit  to  the  wicked  uilse  reports  of  an  idle  lown,  that 
had  DO  other  shift  to  oonqueas  his  livine  with,  except 
▼ain  trattiU,  to  sow  disconl  among  noblemen."  Pkt- 
seottie's  Hist,  p.  36.    V.  the  v. 

Tratlab,  «•    A  prattler,  a  tattler. 

— A  tnUlar,  a  tinklar.  — 

Colkelbie  Sow,  F.  L  ▼.  88. 

[TRATOUR,  *•  A  traitor,  Barbour,  iv.  19 : 
iraiaurjf^  treachery,  ibid.  iv.  22.] 

[TR AUAL AND,  part.  pr.  Toiling,  wander- 
inf^  vi.  380 ;  traualit^  part,  pa.,  toiled,  har- 
assed, vii.  298,  376. 

VOU  IV. 


To  TRAUCIILE,  v.  a.  and  n.    V.  Trachle. 
[TRAUTH,  *.    Truth,  Banifs.] 

[Trauth-likr,  adj.  Having  the  appearance 
oi  truth,  ibid.] 

[To  TRAVAICK,  t^.  n.  To  trudge  or  travel 
along,  Shetl. ;  syn.  stravaiff^  q.  v.] 

•  TRAVELLER,  s.     A  beggar,  Ettr.  For. 

TRAVERSE,  [Traves],  s.  1 .  A  retired  seat 
in  a  chapel,  having  a  kind  of  screen.  V. 
Treviss. 

"  James  ^regnlarly  attended  his  chapel  erery  fore- 
noon in  hfs  traverse,  (retired  seat  with  lattice.)  and 
Margaret  was  as  formal."    Pink.  Hiat  Scot.,  ii.  83,  N. 

[2.  A  canopy  with  curtains,  or  cloth  of  estate, 
Accts.  L.  H.  Trcas.,  i.  270,  Dickson.] 

[Traverse,  Trayers,  s.  Vexation,  crosses, 
Lyndsay,  Papyngo,  1. 402.] 

Trayesse,  8.    V.  Treviss. 

To  Travish,  Travisch,    v.    n.      To   sail 

backwards  and  forwards;   corr.  from  Fr. 

traver8*€r. 

''The  French  schii»— pulled  Tp  hir  saillis,  and 
iravuelud  Tp  and  donn  the  Firth.*'  Pitacottie*s  Cron., 
p.  208.     Travished,  Ed.  1728. 

To  Travisei,  17.  o.  [To  cross,  thwart.]  **  To 
carry  after  a  trailing  manner,**  Gall.  Enc. ; 
from  Fr.  travers-er^  to  thwart,  or  7Wcm5, 
«.,  q.  V. 

(To  TRAWAILL,  Trawale,  Traweill, 
Trawell,  v.  a.  and  n.  1.  To  travel, 
journey,  Barbour,  i.  325. 

2.  To  endeavour,  work  hard,  ibid.,  iv.  147,  i. 
97. 

3.  To  harass,  trouble,  oppress,  ibid.,  vi.  602.] 

[Trawaill,  Trawell,  Travelling,  *.  1. 
Travel,  journey,  ibid.,  iv.  48. 

2.  Labour,  toil,  ibid.,  iv.  664,  vi.  23. 

3.  Trouble,  hardship,  ibid.,  i.  23.] 

TRA  WART,  adj.  Perverse.  V.  Thrawart. 

Sic  eloquence  as  they  in  Earxry  use, 

ityte. 
UHbar,  Evergreen,  ii.  58. 


In  sic  is  set  thy  trawart  appityte. 

2>i 


(To  TRAWERSE,  r.  a.  and  n.  To  cross, 
thwart ;  to  cross  over,  zig-zag ;  to  go,  to 
traverse,  Barbour,  Skeat's  Ed.  Gl.] 

TRAWYNTIT.    V.  Tranont. 

TRAY,  8.    Trouble,  vexation,  loss. 

—He  tuk  purpos  for  to  rid 
With  a  gcet  oet  in  Scotland ; 

F4       . 
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For  to  wcnff  blm  with  stalwart  band, 
Off  Iray,  or  trawaUl.  and  of  tenc. 
That  dooe  tharin  till  him  had  bene. 

Barbour,  xviii.  2391  M& 

They  wirk  him  mekie  trny  and  tene. 

-  Bannaijftu  Poema,  p.  154,  at.  7. 

!»e,  O.E.  id.  rendered  by  Heame  trjfol,  bnt  no  tot 
praperly. 

Waa  nener  prince,  I  wene.  that  I  writen  of  fond. 
More  had  ireie  k  tene,  than  he  had  for  hia  lond. 
In  Bcothmd  k  in  Wales,  in  Oaaconie  alsou 

JL  Brunne,  pu  28& 

A.-SL  irtff,  iregf,  rexatio,  oontnmelia,  damnum; 
Ireffkm,  rexare.  So. -6.  traeg-a,  id.  traege,  Alem.  tregef 
dolor.    III.  traeg-a,  Ingere. 

[TKAY,  adj.     Stiff,  stubborn,  Orkn.] 
[Trat-Sitten,  adj.    Lazy,  stupified,  Orkn.] 

TRA YT,  s.    Bread  of  trayty  a  superior  kind 
of  bread  made  of  fine  wheat. 

*'Tbey  make  not  all  kindes  of  bread,  as  law  reouyres  ; 
that  is  ana  fa^e,  aymmell,  wastell,  pure  cleane  breade, 
— and  bread  of  trayi,^  Chalm.  Air,  e.  9.  a.  4.  Panem 
do  traflt  Lat. 

*'In  tJie  Stat  5.  Hen.  3.  Bread  of  treete  seems  to  be 
liiAt  bread  which  was  made  of  fine  wheat.'*  CoweL 
He  derirea  it  from  Lat.  trUicum,  wheat. 

Fanis  de  Trejft  dnos  wastellos  ponderabit,  et  panis 
do  omne  blade  ponderabit  ii  coket  Fleta,  Lib.  2,  c. 
9. 

TRAZILEYS,  «.  pi.    The  props  of  vines. 

Forth  of  f^esehe  borgeonns  the  wyne  ^pta  ying, 
Endland  the  tratiUys  dyd  on  twistia  hing. 

Doug.  Virga,  iXiO,  60, 

¥r.  traUity  a  latticed  frame  !or  supporting  yines ; 
Rttdd.  This  may  be  viewed  as  the  origin,  if  the  s 
■boold,  as  I  snsDect,  be  read  y.  If  otherwise,  perhaps 
father  from  L.  ^  treMell-iis,  fulcrum  mensae,  but  used 
in  a  general  sense  for  a  prop. 

THE,  Tree,  s.  1.  Wood,  timber,  Aberd.  Reg. 
This  is  the  old  orthography. 

The  tothir  end  he  ordand  for  to  be. 
How  it  anld  atand  on  thre  rowans  off  (re. 

Wallop,  viL  1156,  Ed.  1820. 

S.  A  barrel,  S. 

«<  Gif  ony  llsche,  salmound,  hering,  or  keling,  beia 
fbond  in  sic  borrellis  vnmarkit,  the  samin  to  be  escheit, 
and  siclyke  the  tnme  (reh;  that  ane  half  to  our  Souer- 
nne  Lord,  and  the  Yther  to  the  touue."  Acts  Ja.  V., 
16401 «.  90.  Edit.  1566. 

Lei,  empty  barrels. 

"Thir  great  barrelles  ar  called  Hambuig  trtes.** 
Skene,  Verb.  Sign.  to.  StrplaUh. 

''That  no  barrel  be  sooner  made,— but  the  Coupers 
bim  be  set  thereon, — in  testimony  of  the  sufficiency  of 
the  free.'*    Acts  Cha  XL,  1661,  c.  33. 

This  is  a  Su.-G.  idiom.  Trae  denotes  a  barrel  used 
as  a  dry  measure.  Accipitur  pro  roensura  aridorum. 
Hinc  habemus  tpUtrat,  dolium  ex  asaulis  confectum  ad 
continenda  arida ;  Ihre. 

la  the  passage  first  quoted,  it  in  like  manner  denotes 
a  burrel  used  for  a  dry  measure.  But  it  also  aignifies 
a  measure  of  liquids.  A  barrel  for  containing  ale  is 
Tnlearly  called  a  /ree  ;  as,  a  ttn  gallon  tree,  a  twenty 
gdUom  trte,  S. 

A.-S.  aescen,  a  pail,  and  lal.  ask-r,  a  measure  of 
liquids,  seems  likewise  to  derive  their  names  from 
A.-S.  oesr,  Isl.  aak-r,  the  ash-tree,  as  having  been  ori- 
gipnally  made  of  this  wood. 


Tree  and  Trantel.  A  piece  of  wood 
that  goes  behind  a  horse's  tail,  for  keeping 
back  the  iuuh  or  8odsy  used  instead  of  a 
saddle.  This  is  fastened  by  a  cord  on  each 
side,  and  used  instead  of  a  crupper ;  but 
reaching  farther  down,  to  prevent  the  horse 
from  being  tickled  under  the  tail ;  Perths. 

Tbeb-Clout,  8.  A  piece  of  wood  for- 
merly used  instead  of  leather  for  the  heels 

of  shoes,  Teviotdale. 
Tent,  frrr,  arbor,  and  kloot,  kloUe,  massa. 

Treecix>ut9  adj.  Having  wooden  heels, 
Roxb. 

A  pair  o*  hose  an'  (reeeloui  ahoon 
Waa  a*  my  kirk  an'  market  dress  ; 
An'  I  was  thooght  a  gay  trig  lass. 

Jo.  Hogg*a  Poems,  y,  102 

TSn  [near  the  elose  of  last  century],  the  heels  of 
■lioeo  were,  in  the  South  of  S.,  made  of  birch- 
wood.  The  heel  thus  put  upon  them  was  called 
the  doitUf  and  required  to  oe  frequently  replaced ;  and 
this  operation  the  wearers  themselves  performed.  For 
this  purpose,  a  supply  of  birch  was  always  kept  in 
their  nooses.    These  were  denominated  tree-clout  ahoofu 

Treiic,  Trene,  adj.  Wooden,  treein^  S.  as 
a  trtdn  kg^  a  wooden  leg. 

To  this  enill,  Constantino  his  preposterous  zeale  to 
indew  the  chnrch  with  riches  and  pom{>e  much  helped. 
As  the  voice  (then  vttered,  if  their  stories  say  true)  did 
verifie.  Uodk  oeminatum  est  virus  in  eccltsia.  The 
oomnion  saying  is  well  known :  Eeelesia  peperit  diuituu^ 
i:  fUia  deuorauit  tnatrem.  And  that  of  "Golden 
Bishops  and  trten  Chalices,  and  Golden  Chalices  and 
treem  Bishops. "    Bp.  Forbes  on  the  Revelation,  p.  61. 

"Thay  spnlyeit  tne  eucariat  out  of  the  cais  of  siluer, 
ovhair  it  Mog,  k  kest  it  in  ane  trein  kist."  BcUend. 
Oran.,  &  ziv.,  e.  15.    In  ligneam  pyxidem  ;  Booth. 

Ane  frcM  tmncheoor,  ane  lamehome  apone. 

Bannatgne  Poans,  p.  100. 

Loid  Hailes  renders  this  apotf^  ,*  but  [he  gives  no  ex- 
planatioo].     It  evidently  means  a  wooden  plate. 

A.-S.  treowen,  arboreus,  li^eui,  from  treo,  arbor. 
This  word  was  used  by  E.  writers,  so  late  as  the  time 
dCboiden. 

"  Sir  Thomas  Rokesby  being  controlled  for  first  suf- 
fering himaelfe  to  be  serued  in  trefne  cuppcs,  answered ; 
These  homely  cups  and  dishes  pay  truely  for  that  they 
oontaine  :  I  had  rather  drinke  out  of  treene,  and  pay 
gM  and  siluer,  than  drink  out  of  gold  and  siluer,  and 
Make  wooden  payment.**    Remains,  p.  354.    Hence, 

Trein  &L\re.  A  barbarous  instrument  of 
punishment,  formerly  used  in  the  army ;  E. 
the  wooden  horse. 


<• 


*He  eansed  big  up  a  trein  mare  at  the  cross  for 
punishing  the  trespassing  soldiers  according  to  the  dis- 
dnline  M  war.'*  Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  243.  It  is 
eailed  a  timlier  mare,  ibid.,  p.  227.  V.  Grose's  Milit. 
Hist.,  u.  106. 

TreinpiiisS)  s.  pL    Perhaps,  wooden  traces. 

**In  the  gnnhous — Item,  ane  pair  of  treinphisa.^ 
Inventories,  A.  1566,  p.  168. 

From  the  connexion,  this  must  have  been  something 
used  in  the  management  of  artillery.  The  first  svUable 
seems  to  be  merely  S.  Trein,  of  wood,  joined  with 
Fkemt,  q.  V.  "wooden  traces.** 
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To  TREADIjE,  v.  n.  To  go  frecjuently  and 
with  difficulty,  Fife ;  the  idea  being  perhaps 
borrowed  from  the  treadle  of  a  loom. 

TREAD-WIDDIE,  s.  The  same  with  Trod- 
widdie^  q.  v. 

TREBy  s.    A  sort  of  rampart,  Orkn. 

"  Chrhack — a  longitudinal  heap  of  earth,  thrown  np, 
— ragsestin^  the  idea  of  its  hcinc  originally  meant  as  a 
line  M  division  between  the  lands  of  different  proprie- 
tors.    It  i>  also  called  Treb."    V.  Gorback. 

8a.-Q.  trafvt,  a  heap  of  any  kind,  as  of  wood,  &a, 
and  tra/tha,  to  heap  up,  are  the  only  terms  that  seem 
to  have  any  affinity. 

TREBUSCHET,  «.    A  balance. 

"It  is  a  hard  thins  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Lord  ;  before  whom  aU  nations  are  but  as  the  drop  of 
a  bucket,  or  as  the  dust  of  a  trebuachet."  Forbes  on 
the  Revelation,  p.  183. 

Fr.  trebuehet,  *'a  pit-fall  for  birds ;  also,  a  paire  of 

S»ld  weights ;"  Cotgr.  Trebuchei,  trutina  momentana; 
ilian,  App.  Peregrin.  Diet.  Fraunces  defines  O.  £. 
*'  Tr^get,  sly  instrument  to  take  beestys  and  fowlys. 
Tendttla."    Prompt.  Parv. 

TRECK,  interj.  Considered  as  an  expletive 
equivalent  to  Troths  Lanarks. 

It  seems,  however,  to  be  merely  the  abbreviation  of 
Quhai  Sak,  q.  v.,  which  assumes  a  variety  of  forms  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.    V.  Raik,  Rak,  s. 

TRECK-POT,  t.     A  tea-pot,  S.  O.;  else- 

where  Track^-pot^  q.  v. 

**  'Tell  the  lass  to  bring  ben  the  treeJs-poi* — which  she 
accordingly  did ;  and  as  soon  as  the  treek-pot,  alias 
tea-pot  was  on  the  board,  she  opened  her  trenches." 
The  Entail,  ii  271. 

To  TREDy  V.  a.  To  track,  to  follow  the 
footsteps  of  an  animal. 

"That  the  auld  actis  maid  tueching  murebume  be 
ratifiit,  and  ordanis — the  panis  contenit  thairin  to  be 
execute  aganis  thame  that  treddU  hairis  in  the  snaw,** 
i.e.,  "tracks  hares  in  snow.'*  Acts  Ja.  VL,  1567, 
App.,  Ed.  1814,  p.  41. 

OU.-Q.  tmed-a  i  ens/olapor,  vestigiis  alicujus  insistere. 

Tred,  b.    The  act  of  tracking. 

"The  aatd  Schir  Walter  [Scott  of  Branxholme] 
resauit  ane  opjiin  and  manifest  iniurie,  to  the  dishon- 
nour  of  his  maiestie  his  souerane  ;— -quhilk  dishonnour 
and  wrang  can  not  iustlie  be  excuseit  be  pretcns  of  the 
said  Williames  stopping  of  the  following  of  ane  lauch- 
full  tred,  seing  the  said  forme  of  following  wes  nawaycs 
lauchfuU.**    Acts  Ja.  VI.,  1596,  Ed.  1814,  p.  100. 

A. -8.  treddf  passus,  gressus ;  Teut.  treae,  gressus, 
vestigium. 

TREDWALLE,  s.  A  christian  name  for- 
merly  in  use,  S.;  Aberd.  Reg.,  Y.  16,  p.  654. 

This  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  Scandinavian 
name,  though  I  have  not  observed  one  exactly  like  it. 

TREDWIDDIE,  $.  The  same  with  Trod- 
vfiddie,  q.  v.,  Aberd. 

[TREE,  adj.    Three,  Shetl.] 

[TREE,  ».    Wood,  &c.    V.  Tre.] 

[TREED,  8.    Thread,  Shetl.] 


[TREEIN,  Trein,  adj.    V"  under  Tre.] 

To  TREESII  loith  one,  to  entreat  one  in  a  kind 
and  flattering  way,  Buchan. 

The  origin  is  quite  uncertain.  C.  B.  truth,  signifies 
flattery,  and  trutk-iaw,  to  fawn,  to  wheedle.  The  only 
Qoth.  word  that  seems  to  have  any  affinity  is  IsL 
tkrut'O,  oogere,  urgere. 

[TREEsn],  Treeshin,  8.  [Enticement,  ca- 
jolery, BanfFs.;  coaxing],  courting,  Buchan. 

My  pipe  bein'  in  elegiac  till. 
It  needs  nae  tree$hin, 

Tarrafs  Poems,  p.  9. 

[In  Banffs.,  Treesh,  Treesh  !  is  used  as  a  call  for  an 
oz,  oow,  or  bull.    v.  Gl.] 

[To  TREETLE,  v.  m.  1.  To  fall  in  drops  or 
in  a  gentle  stream,  Baufifs. 

2.  To  treetle  at^  to  work  at  anything  in  a  lazy 
or  unskilful  manner,  ibid.] 

[Treetle,  Treetlin,  e.  1.  A  very  small 
quantity  of  any  liquid,  ibid. 

2.  The  noise  made  by  the  dropping  of  a 
liquid,  or  by  the  running  oi  a  slender 
stream,  ibid. 

3.  A  lazy  or  unskilful  worker ;  also,  the  act 
of  working  in  a  lazy  or  slovenly  manner, 
ibid. 

4.  Used  also  as  an  adv^j  in  drops,  ibid.] 
TREEVOLIE,  *.    A  scolding,  Ayrs. 

O.  Fr.  tribol-er,  tribaul'tr,  troubler,  vezer^  ir&omU, 
msltrait^;  Roquefort 

[TREFOLD,  M.  Trefoil  (menifant/iee  trifoU 
tieito),  Shetl.] 

TREGALLION,  «.  1.  Collection,  assort- 
ment. Tlie  haill  treaallion^  the  whole  with- 
out  exception,  Dumfr. 

If  we  might  suppose  that  this  term  had  been  ori^n- 
ally  used  to  denote  a  measure  of  liquids,  we  might  view 
it  as  sllied  to  Isl.  trygiU,  parva  trua,  from  trvg,  tnM, 
linter. 

Tragvllion  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  Ayrs. 

2.  A  company,  used  in  contempt  of  such  as 
are  not  accounted  respectable,  Renf r. ;  also 
pron.  TreguUion. 

The  second  sense  of  this  word  clearly  shows  that  it 
has  belonged  to  the  old  Stratclyde  kingdom.  For,  to 
this  day,  C.  B.  trigolion  signifies  inliabitants,  trigawl, 
tarrying,  triglf,  a  dwelling-place,  trigvn  and  trigvan, 
id.,  whence  trigvanawl,  belonging  to  a  dwelling-place. 
Owen  refers  to  trig,  a  stay,  a  fix^  state,  as  the  origin. 
He  expl.  trig-aw,  to  stay,  to  tarry ;  trig-o,  manere, 
morari,  habitare,  Boxhom.  Com.  tre-giUlon  is  expL, 
'*  the  dwelling  in  the  groves  ;  *'  Pryce.  In  the  same 
language  trtg-o  is  to  dwell ;  Lhuyd.  He  also  gives  Ir. 
€uirigh'im  as  used  in  the  same  sense.  Oreilly  writes  it 
aitrtahh'aim ;  Gael.  id. 

TREILIE,    adj.      Cross  -  barred,    lattiosd, 

chequered,  applied  to  cloth ;  Fr.  treilU^  id. 

«<0f  trtUie  buccharem  v  elle."    Chahn.  3Iary,  i.  207. 
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Trelte,  «•     Latticed  or  checkered  cloth. 

''That  Jamas  Da aall— pay  to  Daaid  Quhite- 

had— five  stikkis  of  treijfe  of  sindry  hewis."  Act.  Dom. 
CcMic.»  A.  1490,  p.  158.    V.  Trailtut. 

To  TREISSLE,  v.  a.  To  abuse  by  treading, 
Loth,  apparently  a  frequentative  from  the 
E.  V. 

To  TREIT,  Trete,  v.  a.    To  intreat. 

Otitis  f^  smu  ma  oa  man  treii  ; 
In  0BTiQg  aoald  Diflcntioun  be. 

J>unbar,  Banna^ne  Poems,  p.  48. 

Gkyiit  Adaman,  the  haly  roan. 
Gome  til  hyme  thare.  ind  fermly 
Had  spyrytnale  band  of  campany. 
And  treli^  hym  to  cum  in  Fyfe, 
The  tyme  to  dryre  onre  of  bys  lyfe. 

irynicwn,  t.  12L  1168. 

O.Fr.  trakt-er,  id.  Lat.  tract-are, 

Tbetter^  s.  a  messenger  for  treating  of 
peace. 

Schyr  Alexfnder  off  Aisbile,  that  saw 
The  King  destroy  wp  dene  and  law 
His  land ;  send  tre^Uria  to  the  King 
And  oome  his  man  but  mar  dnelline. 

Barbtmr,  z.  126,  Ma 
V.thov. 

TREITUHEOURE,  s.  A  traitor;  Fr. 
trieheur. 

Bora  treiteheaun  crynis  the  cnnye,  and  kepis  come  stakkis. 

Doug.  VirgU,  I^L  238,  b.  64. 

TREIK,  adj.  Diseased,  dying,  lingering,  South 
and  West  of  S.     V.  Tbaik,  v.  and  «. 

TRELL YEIS,  Trelyeis,  «.  pL  Currycombs. 

Thair  lokkerand  manis  and  thair  creistis  hie, 
Dressis  with  trdgeu  and  kamis  honestly. 

Doug.  Virgil,  409,  28. 
Wr.  HriOe^  Lat  airigU-U. 

TRELYE,  ».    V.  Trailyb. 
TREMBLES,  $.  pi    The  palsy  in  sheep,  S. 

''Oris  in  pascuis  montosia  morbo  obnoxia  est,  hac- 
fenuu  insanaoili,  oolonis  admodnm  damnosa,  the  Trent' 
hle§t  dicto.     Paralysis  faciem  gerit."     I^.  Wadker's 
on  Nat.  Hist.,  p.  525. 


Tbemblino  Exies,  or  Aixies.     The  ague. 
Loth.     Trembling  Fevers^  Ang. 

"^Yo  may  gang  down  yonraell,  and  look  into  onr 
kitchen — the  cookmaid  in  the  trembling  exits — the  good 
▼iTen  lying  a*  about,"  Jbc.  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  i. 
282. 

Psob.  from  Fr.  aceeM.  Cotgr.  indeed  expL  Accez  de 
/Avrtf  as  signifying,  "a  fit  of  an  ague." 

Treiiblixo-Ill.       a     disease     of    sheep, 
Selkirks. 

**  Trembling,  Thwartor,  or  Leaping  IH  These 
three  appellationa,  of  which  the  last  is  most  common 
h&  Annandale,  and  the  first  in  Selkirkshire  and  to  the 
•est ward,  are  now  used  as  synonymous."  Essays 
Highl.  Soc.,  lit.  385. 

[TREMSKIT,  odL     Hi-arranged,  slovenly, 
ShetL] 


TRENCHMAN,  s.     1.  "  Expl.  train-bearer ; 

rather  perhaps  carver ;  from  Fr.  trench-er^ 

scindere;  or  interpreter,  Fr.  trucheman;** 

GI.  Sibb. 

That  this  word  was  understood  in  the  latter  sense, 
appears  to  be  probable  from  what  follows. 

S.  An  interpreter. 

"Intorprei^  an  interpreter  or  Trenchman"  Oes- 
pant.  Oram.,  B.  10^  b. 

This  may  be  an  erratum  for  Trucheman,  used  by 
O.  £.  writers  in  the  same  sense ;  or  a  corr.  from  the 
Fr.  word  whieh  has  the  same  form  with  the  E.  one  ? 

TRENE,  adj.    Wooden.    V.  Trein. 

TRENKETS,  t.  pi    Iron  heels  put  on  shoes, 

Stirlings. 

Can  this  have  any  connection  with  GacL  triochan,  a 
ahoe?  Or,  as  wooden  heels  were  formerly  in  use,  shall 
we  yiew  it  as  originally  used  in  this  sense,  and  as  hav- 
ing  tiie  same  signification  with  Tree-clout,  q.  Trein- 
e&A,  from  TVeiae,  Trene^  wooden? 

TRENS.\ND, />arf./>r.     Cutting. 

The  trensand  blaid  to  persyt  euerv  deill| 
Ihron  plaitt  and  staff,  mycht  nocht  agarn  it  stand. 

WaUaoe,  iv.  (162,  Ma 
Tt,  tremdmni^  id. 

TRENTAL,  s.  Properly  a  service  of  thirty 
masses,  which  were  usually  celebrated  upon 
as  many  different  days,  for  the  dead. 

Thay  tyrit  God  with  tryfillis  tnme  trentalia. 
And  daifit  him  with  [thair]  daylie  dargeis  ; 
With  owklie  Abitis,  to  augment  thair  rentalis, 
Mantand  mort-mninlingis,  mizt  with  monye  leis. 

Suiit^  Bannatyne  Poenu,  p.  107. 

It  has  been  observed,  (vo.  Trantlee,)  that  this  term 
was  most  probably  used  in  a  contemptuous  sense  after 
the  Reformation,  to  denote  any  thing  mean  and  trifling. 
In  this  passage^  it  seems  rather  to  admit  this  general 
■ignificatitm.  Eren  long  before  the  Reformation,  it 
appears  to  have  been  decuuing  in  ite  acceptation. 

And  so  lene  leUye  Lordes,  forbode  els 

That  pardon  and  penaunce,  k  pravers  done  sane 

Scales  that  hane  sinned  seuen  sythea  deadly : 

And  to  trust  to  theae  trentals^  truely  me  thinketh. 

Is  not  so  siker  for  the  soale,  as  to  do  welL 

Therefore  I  rede  you  reakes,  that  rich  be  on  this  earth, 

Apon  truste  of  your  treasure,  trientales  to  haue. 

Be  ye  neuer  the  bolder  to  breake  the  ten  hestes. 

P,  Ploughman,  FoL  89.  a. 

The  term  is  also  used  bjjr  Chaucer.  V.  Ty rwhitt.  Fr. 
treniel,  id.  from  trente,  thirty. 

TRES-ACE,  s.  A  game  in  which  generally 
six  are  engaged ;  one  taking  a  station  be- 
fore,  two  about  twelve  yards  behind  him, 
three  twelve  yards  behind  these  two.  One 
is  the  catch-pole.  Never  more  can  remain 
at  any  post  than  three ;  the  supernumerary 
one  must  always  shift  and  seek  a  new  sta- 
tion. If  the  catchpole  can  get  in  before 
the  person  who  changes  his  station,  he  has 
the  right  to  take  his  place,  and  the  other 
becomes  pursuer.  The  design  of  the  game 
which  is  played  in  the  fields,  and  often  by 
those  on  the  haryest-field|  is  for  putting 
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them  in  heat  when  the  weather  is  cold, 
Fife. 

TKESS,  Tres,  8.    A  welt  or  binding. 

'*  Item,  ane  cott  of  Yariand  taflatie,  with  ane  small 
waiting  trea  of  gold,  lynit  with  reid  bukrem."  Inven- 
^  tones,  A.  1542,  p.  82. 

''Item,  ane  aonblett  of  quhitc  velrett,  with  ane 
■mall  irts$  of  silvcir."    Ibid.  A.  1539,  p.  42. 

The  same  with  TVvtw,  q.  v.,  whence  onr  Yulgar 
phrase  gold'traced,     Fr.   fr&ise,  cordon  plat,  fait  de 

Elnaieura  brins  dc  ill,  de  soie,  ou  d'antres  filet  entre- 
ic<&  en  forme  de  uatte  ;  Diet.  Trer. 

TRESS,  8.    A  frame  of  wood,  S.    V.  Trest. 
TREST,  adj.    Trusty,  faithful. 

*'  We  LaTiug  trew  and  perfite  knawlege  of  the  goid 
and  thaiikfoll  service  done  to  our  derrest  moder  of 
most  noble  memore,  and  to  ws,  be  onr  umquhile  cous- 
Ing  Johnne  lord  Erskin,  and  now  sen  his  deceis  be  our 
trtd  oottsing  Johnne  now  erie  of  Mar,"  &c.  Inven- 
tories,  A.  1560,  p.  177.    V.  Traist. 

To  Trest,  to  trust.  Trest,  faith.  V.  Traist. 

TREST,  Traist,  Trist,  #.  1.  A  beam.  V. 
Trast. 

2.  The  frame  of  a  table,  S.  fr^M,  E.  tre8tle. 

The  golden  iruti*  nhynand  standis  ooerthorte, 
Vnder  rich  tabillis  £cht  for  maniory. 

Doug,  Virgil,  185,  84. 

Of  sardanifl,  of  jasp,  and  smarsgdane, 
TraisU,  formis,  and  benkis,  war  polebt  plane. 

PmUee  •/  Honour,  iU.  70. 

3.  A  tripod. 

Before  thare  ene  war  set,  that  all  beheild. 

The  gilt  trtsiis,  and  the  crene  tre. 

The  uoiere  crounis  for  toe  price  and  gre. 

Doug.  Virga,  131,  9. 

4.  The  frames  for  supporting  artillery. 

**  And  ilk  man  hanand  fourtie  pond  land,  sail  haue 
ane  ouluering,  with  calmca,  leid,  and  pouder,  ganand 
thairto,  with  treMia  to  be  at  all  tymes  reddy,  for  schnt- 
ing  of  the  saidis  hagbnttis."  AcU  Ja.  V.,  1540,  c.  73. 
Ed.  1566.     Treantfs,  Skene. 

Fr.  tresteau,  fulcrum  mensae. 

TRESTARIO,  8.  The  name  given,  in  the 
isle  of  Lewis,  to  a  kind  of  ardent  spirits 
distilled  from  grain. 

"Their  plenty  of  com  was  such,  as  disposed  the 
Batires  to  brew  several  sorts  of  liqnora,  as  common 
Vtquebaugh,  another  called  Trndarig,  i.e.,  Aqua-vittx, 
three  times  distill'd,  which  is  strong  and  hot ;  a  third 
kind  is  four  times  distiird,  and  this  by  the  natives  is 
called  Uequehaugh'haul,  Le.,  Utquthawjh,  which  at 
first  afiects  all  the  members  of  the  bndy.  Two  spoon- 
fnb  of  this  last  liquor  ia  a  sufficienl  dose  ;  and  if  any 
man  exceed  this,  it  would  presently  stop  his  breath, 
and  endancer  his  life.  The  Trestarig una  Usquebaugh- 
haul,  are  both  made  of  oats."  Martin's  Western 
Islands  of  S.,  p.  3. 

From  Ir.  Gael,  irtiae,  force,  strength,  and  tfora, 
three,  thrice  ;  or  the  last  part  of  the  word  may  be  from 
Gael,  tanruiiig,  distillation,  from  larruing-am,  to  draw, 
to  distil,  q.  the  strong  distillation.  Ir.  tarrudh,  also 
•ignifies  drawing ;  Obrien. 


TRET,  adj.     Long  and  well  proportioned. 

heyd 
His  lyppys  round,  his  noyss  wai  anuar  and  tnL 


Braid  brsyst  andhejrch,  with  sturdy  crag  and  gret, 

an  aquar  and  tret, 
Walltue,  ix.  1925.  MS. 


Fr.  traici,  traii,  drawn  out,  lengthened.  From  the 
same  origin  is  the  O.  adj.  traictif,  traicti*,  tmitU,  Irriiia. 
Nez  traict\f,  a  pretty  long  nuse,  traictljuea  main*,  long 
and  slender  hamls  ;  Cotgr.  The  very  phrase  used  in 
Wallace  occurs  in  Kom.  de  la  Rose. 

Les  yieux  rians,  le  nez  ireitia. 
Qui  n'  est  trop  grand  ne  trap  petit 

Hence  it  is  adopted  by  Chaucer. 

Hire  nose  trttis  ;  hir  eyen  grey  as  glas. 

ProL  Cant  T.  v.  152.     Mso  Rom.  Rose,  v.  1016.  1216, 

To  TRETE,  Tret,  v.  a.  [I.  To  treat,  handle, 
manage,  Barbour,  i.  35. 

2.  To  make  a  treaty,  to  assure  bv  treaty, 
Ibid.  iv.  172,  177.]* 

3.  To  intreat.     V.  Treit. 
Tretabyl,  adj.     Tractable,  pliable. 

For  al  ttiar  weping  m^cht  him  not  anis  stere. 
Nor  of  thare  worries  hkis  him  to  here, 
Thoch  he  of  nature  was  tretabjd,  and  oourtes. 

Doug.  Virgil,  115, 1& 

Rndd.  renders  it  "easy  to  be  intreated."  But  this 
does  not  so  properly  she«r  the  souse  of  the  term  used 
by  Virg.,  which  is  tractabUis. 

Tretie,  Tretis,  «.     1.  A  treatise. 

"Hero  beginnis  ane  litil  tretie  intitulit  the  goMgn 
targe,  compilit  be  Maister  Wilyam  Dunbar."  Title  of 
this  Poem,  Edin.  1508.    Fr.  traiU, 

[2.  A  treatv,  proposals  of  treaty,  Barbour,  z. 
125,  xi.  3,5.] 

3*  Intreaty. 

With  tretie  fair,  at  lasL  scho  gart  her  ryse. 

Uenrysone,  Evergreen,  L  152. 

[TRETING,  8.  Treating,  negotiations,  Bar- 
bour, ly.  8.] 

TREUTH,  *.  Truth;  treuiftht,  Brechine 
Reg.,  Fol.  92;  [jjaj  f ret/^/i,  belieyed,  Barbouri 
iv.  223.] 

Treules,  Trowless,  adj.  Faithless,  truth- 
less, false ;  61.  Sibb. 

Truex,  8.    Truce. 

"  Anent  the  pece  &  treux  that  is  now  takin  betuix 
our  soueran  lorcf— and  Richarde  king  of  Ingland,"  &c. 
Acts  Ja.  III.,  1485,  Ed.  1814,  p.  150. 

This  resembles  the  plural  of  the  Fr.  noun.    V.  TxKW. 

TREVAILLIE,  ».  [Lit.,  a  work,  a  to-do; 
hence,  applied  to  anything  unusual.] 

"  Ye'll  maybe  no  ken,  freen,  whar  ony  o*  thae  run- 
nigates  has  denied  upo'  the  hill  here  ?  gin  ye  could  aiit 
me  tae  ane  o*  them,  we  wad  let  you  see  a  hue/reco/fie." 
St.  Patrick,  i.  162. 

[Prob.  from  Fr.  travail,  work,  worry,  Ital.  tracaglio,'\ 

TREVALLYIE,  8.  A  train  or  retinue,  im- 
plying the  idea  of  its  meanness  ;  Clydes. 

TRE VISS,  Trevesse,  Travesse,  8.  1.  Any 
thing  laid  across  by  way  of  bar ;  as,  a  treviss 
in  a  stable,  the  partition  between  two 
stalls,  S. 
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S.  A  hone's  sUlI,  Ettn  For. 

frooi  Ft.  fvBWiiy 


Ptobapt  unmediatdy  from  Vr,  tmven^  cnm,  wkal  it 
bid  menm»    In  this  aenaa  irttwen  is  vaed  in  O.  & 

''To  Biakfl  Taleiioes  io  the  trartn  ia  the  Q.  eham- 
hn,  which  was  made  of  some  of  thother  peeoe  of  Ixiiii 
jBida.  and  to  enbige  it. — For  a  trawrne  in  the  Q. 
^amhra. ..sboat  xii  or  ziii  jvda.**  Sadler*8  Ttiftn,  ii. 
611.  512. 

8*  A  counter  or  desk  in  a  shop,  S.B. 

Jj,  K  travaeha^  travapta,  ItaL  travatOt  Vr.  iravaiaom^ 
trewee,  intertignium ;  '*»  floor  or  frame  of  beaau^  alao^ 
naini^beam;''  Cotgr. 

4.  Hangings,  a  cartain ;  corresponding  to  E. 

Bfcht  ooer  thwert  the  chamber  vas  there  drawa 
A  ireve$M  thin  and  qahite,  all  of  plesanoa. 

Kimfs  Quair,  iii.  a 

And  leis  thoa  nov  yone  moltltiida  oa  rawe^ 
fttanding  behpid  yone  travette  of  deljte. 

iMdL  ia  17. 

[To  Tretiss,  V.  a.    To  fit  up  into  stalls,  S.] 
ToTREW,v.a.  To  trust,  believe.  V.Trow. 
Tb£W,  8.    Of  tea  in  pi.  treuns^  a  truce. 

The  trew  on  his  half  gni  he  stand 
Apon  the  marchis  atabilly, 
And  gert  men  kep  thatm  lelely. 

£aTbour,  xix.  SM,  Bia 

Than  yoor  curst  king  desrr jt  oiT  ws  a  irew, 
Qahnk  maid  Scothmd  full  rathly  for  to  rew. 

WaUaee^  viiL  1858,  M& 

The  PSrsye  said.  Of  onr  frvierif  he  will  nana ; 
Ana  awftill  chyftane  trewly  he  is  ane. 

/Mi.,  iiL  267,  MS. 

O.  F^.  [iruwef  triuwe^  iriuve,  trive;  whence  Mod. 
IV.  Mweti\;  ItaL  trtve»;  from  Moes.-G.  triffguo,  A.-S. 
irtowa,  ireowe,  fides  data,  promissum,  pactaoi,  foedus ; 
Alem.  fmua.  Germ,  true,  Sn.-G.  tn>;  Ii  B.  ireug-a^ 
Hisp.  tregu-as  ;  all  from  the  idea  ot/aUh  being  pledged 
ia  n  trace.    Y.  Trow,  v, 

Tbewane,  adj.    [Held  as  true,  proverbial.] 

**Bot  it  is  no  roenrell,  for  he  nnderatnde  that  he  is  n 
Priest's  gett,  and  tharefore  we  aould  not  wonder,  albeit 
ihnt  the  aald  Trewane  Yers  be  trew,  Patrem  aequUur 
mMproUt."    Knox's  Hist,  p.  262.     TVoacane,  MS.  L 

This  is  perhape  the  same  with  S.  Tronie,  q.  t. 

Dan.  Irocjuie  not  only  signifies  believing,  as  beinethe 
Bsri.  pr.  of  the  t.  Tro-tr  to  tmst,  bat  is  also  rendered 
laithf al.  Thus  the  adage  referred  to  might  be  called 
trtwam€  in  resard  to  the  credit  generally  given  to  it ; 
8w.  trogen^  ia. 

Tbewthelie,  adv.    Truly. 

''And  for  the  mare  sickemea  aithir  of  the  aadis 
partits  hss  sabscriuit  this  write  with  thare  avne  handis. 

Ere,  day,  &  place  abouue  writt'in,  leilie  or  trewihelie, 
t  fraud  or  gile."    Act.  Dom.  Cone,  A.  1493,  p.  313. 

Tbbwyd,  part.  pa.    Protected  by  a  truce. 

TU  the  Fest  of  the  Tern  jt« 

He  grawntyd  thame  trewwd  for  to  be. 

HVntowa,  vlL  &  100. 

[Trewys,  9.    A  trucoi  Barbour,  xv.  102.   V. 
Trew.] 

TKEWAGE,  Trewbut,  t.    Tribute. 


This  Emperoare  Scyr  Tn^uke 
Tok  the  trewage  of  Brsttane. 


Far  friendis  thaim  taald,  was  bound  wndir  tmoage^ 
That  Fenweik  was  for  Perseys  caryage. 

^atfact,  UL  CI,  Ha 

The  term  ia  common  in  O.  K  s— 

Bot  Athebtan  the  msiatrie  wan,  and  did  tham  merda  eris^ 
4  all  Northwales  he  set  to  Irtuage  hie. 

JR.  Anmiis,  pc  S8L 

In  thair  thrillage  he  wald  no  Unsar  be, 
IWwfticf  bsfor  till  Ingland  payit  he. 

fFatfact,  vL  771.  Ha 

O.  Vr.  iruagf,  treuage,  a  toll,  costooi,  tasc,  or  impoai* 
tion,  Cotgr. ;  from  treUf  id.  L.  B.  imaguamt  tributnm. 
V.  Da  Gaoge^  to.  Truiafiizare. 

TREWS,  «.  pi.    Trouse,  trousers,  S. 

Ir.  irm$9  Gasl.  friaMos^  Fr.  trovtse. 

O  to  see  his  tartan  f mof. 

Bonnet  bine  and  high-neeled  shoes, 
Philabeg  aboon  his  knee  ! 

That's  the  lad  that  1*U  eanff  wi*. 

Lewie  Oordon,  JacobiU  Rdiet,  it  81. 

"And  I  cannot  tell  yon  how  they  aorted ;  bat  they 
agreed  ao  well  that  Donald  was  invited  to  dance  at  the 
wedding  in  hia  Highland  fmrs,  and  they  said  there 
never  was  sae  meikie  silver  clinked  in  his  purse  cither 
before  or  since."    Wavericy,  i.  280. 

"  He  wore  the  irewe,  or  close  trowsers,  made  of  tar- 
tan, checket  scarlet  and  white."    Ibul.  p.  283. 

Trewsman,  8.  A  denomination  for  a  High- 
landman,  or  perhaps  for  an  IsUsmaUj  from 
the  fashion  of  his  dress,  S. 

*'  We  have  a  wheen  canny  f  mesmai  here  that  wad- 
na  let  us  want  if  there  was  a  homed  beast  atween  this 
and  Perth."    Leg.  Montrose,  p.  217. 

[TREYN,«(;.    Wooden.    V.  Tre,  Trein.] 
•  TRIAL,  Tryell,  8.    1.  Proof,  S. 

*'  But  this  news  tamed  to  nothing,  for  there  was  ao 
trial  found  that  their  matters  were  trae."  Spalding's 
Th>nbles  i  300. 

''Schortlie^  or  evir  James  Stewart  had  tryeU  that 
onie  man  vnbesett  his  gaitt,  ane  com  panic  of  armed 
men  reached  round  abont  him,  and  slew  him  craellie  a 
little  from  Kirkpatrick."    Pitacottie's  Chron.,  p.  66. 

— '*They  were  all  auddenly  blown  up  with  toe  roof 
in  the  air, — and  never  bone  nor  lyre  aeen  of  them 
asain,  nor  ever  triai  got  how  thia  atately  house  was  so 
blown  np."    Spalding,  L  258. 

2.  Trouble,  affliction,  S. 

TRIAPONE,  8.  [Prob.,  Triphane,  a  grayish 
green  mineral.] 

Thair  I  saw  sindrv  stains  beset, 
The  Gamed  and  tne  Agat  quhite. 
With  mon6  mo  ouhilk  1  foryet : 
Beside  thir  twa  aid  hing  alone, 
The  Tureas  and  the  Triapone, 

Buret,  IVatson's  CM.,  IL  11. 

TRIARIS,  8.  pi  Soldiers  in  the  Roman 
army  who  were  always  placed  in  the  rear. 

"Seand  the  inemyia  aett  emistlie  to  win  the  tontis, 
he  ischit  on  thare  ncht  hand  with  ane  feirs  company 
of  trtarU.*'    BoUend.  T.  Liv.,  p.  338.     TriariU,  Lai. 

TRIBLE,  8.    Trouble. 

*'  Sa  I  hoip— nocht  to  be  sa  feble,  and  floit,  for  na 
trMt  of  tyme,  nor  tyrannic  of  man,  that  I  bo  a  tern- 
perizar  in  Godis  cause  contrar  my  conscience."    N. 
Winvet*s  Questionis,  Keith's  Hist.  App.,  p.  224 ;  Le., 
WyiUawn,  v.  6L  I4&       |       tronble  during  life. 
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Vr.  Mb&u$i,  ''trouble,  reution,  moleatotioii  <«nold 
woid) ;"  Cotgr.    Lat.  tribui-art,  to  afflict. 

Tkibulit,  part  pa.    Troubled. 

*«Tli«r  is  bot  mne  fayth  of  ChmtU  deirbeloTit  tpou 
Ua  haly  kirk,— the  quhilk  suppose  be  tribulU^  sail 
aocht  decay  alutcrlie,  con  forme  to  our  SalWouris  pro- 
mitt,  all  the  dayis  of  this  warlde.  **    N.  Winyet,  ubi  sup. 

TRICKY,  adj.  I.  Knavishly  artful,  addicted 
to  mean  trich^  S.     Trickiah^  £. 

"How  troublesome  mutt  it  be  to  a  minister  to  be 
obUged  to  write  out  receipts  for  four  pennies,  and  with 
a  lippie  measure  in  his  hand, — paid  m  kind  from  the 
■nidi  trkky  heritors,  who  are  imposing  upon  him  grain 
ol  the  worst  quality.**    Agr.  Snnr.  Stirl.,  p.  401. 

A.  Bor.  *'  Trkhy,  artfiU,  cunning ;  full  of  tricks  ;" 
OL  Brockett 

S.  It  is  often  used  in  a  more  favourable  sense, 
as  denoting  one  tbat  is  somewhat  mis- 
chievously playful  or  waggish,  without  in- 
cluding any  idea  of  dishonesty;  as,  **OI 
he's  a  tricky  laddie,  that ;  *'  S. 

Trickiue,  adv.    Knavishly,  S. 

Trickiness,  8.    Knavery,  S. 

TRIE,  8.  A  stick.  ^  To  hawe  strickin  him 
with  ane  trU ;  ^  Aberd.  Reg. 

TRIG,  adj.  Neat,  trim,  S. ;  [to  trig  up,  to 
make  neat  or  trim,  Clydes.] 

The  beitt  sail  be  full  tvd j,  trig,  and  wicht. 
With  hede  equale  to  his  moder  on  hicht 

Doug,  Virga,  800, 18. 
In  leinris  and  on  leyis  litill  lammes 
Foil  tait  and  irig  locht  bletand  to  theire  dammcs. 

Md.  4(0,  S3L 
"The  same  with  £.  irki^  up;**  Rndd. 

IViff  her  house^  and  oh  !  to  busk  aye 
Ilk  sveet  baim  was  a'  her  pride  I 

MaeneiWM  Poems,  L  ii 
Can  this  be  the  Sx-Q.  adj.  trygg,  Isl.  traeggia,  safe, 
Qsed  in  an  oblique  sense  ?  It  is  applied  to  a  honse  or 
habitation, -as  conveying  the  idea  of  the  preparation 
necessary  to  ^ve  security.  Et  trynt  atalU,  a  safe  place. 
Or  ahall  we  view  it  as  ulied  to  Su.-O.  dratgt,  dress, 
trim? 

Triooin,  8.   Apparently,  decking  out,'Buchan. 

Oompar'd  wi'  tou,  what*s  peevish  trsg. 
Or  beans  wi'  cleadfa'  trtggin  t 

Tarrant  Foemt,  pc  4& 

Trioly,  adv.     Neatly,  trimly,  S. 

0  busk  yir  locks  trigty^  an*  kilt  up  yir  costies. 
An'  d(ry  up  that  tearie,  and  s ynd  yir  face  clean. 

llnd.  p.  121 

Trioness,  8.  Neatness,  the  state  of  being 
trim,  S* 

— "The  lassies,  who  had  been  at  Nanse  Banks's 
school,  were  always  well  spoken  of — for  the  trignttt 
of  their  houses,  when  they  were  afterwards  married." 
Annals  of  the  Parish,  p.  29. 

To  TRIGLE,  Trioil,  v.  w.    To  trickle. 

And  swete  down  triglU  in  stremes  oner  al  quhare. 

Doug.  Virgil,  134. 1& 

Be  al  thir  tens  trigiiland  ouer  my  face, — 
And  be  our  spousage  begynnyng,  I  the  beseik. 

Ihid.  110,  86L 


Seren.  derives  the  E.  v.  from  IsL  treit,  a  fniuiel^ 
infondibnlum.  Adhering  to  the  same  line  of  dedaction, 
I  would  prefer  Isl.  irtgill,  alveolus ;  for  tears,  trickling 
down,  form  as  it  were  a  small  trough  or  ffnirow  in  the 
cheek,  or  fall  as  water  in  a  narrow  channeL 

•  To  TRIM,  V.  a.  To  drub,  to  beat  soundly, 
S.,  the  £.  V.  used  mctaph.,  in  the  s.ime 
manner  as  dre88.  This  is  also  used  A.  Bor. 
**  7Wm,  to  chastise,  to  beat  soundly ;  TU 
trim  your  jacket  ;**  Gl.  Brockett. 

TRIMMER,  8.  A  disrespectful  designation 
for  a  woman,  nearly  synon.  with  E«  Vixen. 

"Eh!  man,  Edie,  but  she  was  a  trimmer^ — it  wad 
hae  ta*en  a  skelly  man  to  hae  squared  wi'  her. — But 
ahe's  in  -her  grave,  and  we  ma^  loose  oar  tongaea  a 
bit  fan  we  meet  a  friend."    Antiqunry,  iii.  337. 

Trimmie,  8.  1.  A  disrespectful  term  ap- 
plied to  a  female,  S.R. 

2.  A  name  for  the  devil,  Stratlunore. 

This  term  has  been  deduced  from  Belg.  drommelt 
devil,  fiend.  Isl.  tramen,  larva  vel  cacodaeroon,  (G. 
Andr.,  p.  241,)  has  more  resemblance.     Bot  they  are 

Erhapo  from  the  same  root.      V.  Ihre,  vo.  Tro^  p. 
0,931. 

TRIM-TRAM.  A  reduplicative  term,  ap- 
parently  expressive  of  ridicule  bordering  on 
contempt. 

'*  Trim-tram,  like  master  like  man,**  S.  Prov.,  Kelly, 

L8M.    He  illustrates  it  by  "  Eo|^  Hacknay  mistra, 
:kny  maid.  '* 

It  may  have  been  originally  meant  as  a  play  on  the 
EL  word  Trim,  sprucely  dressed. 

To  TRINCII,  Trinsh,  v.  a.  1.  To  cut,  to 
hack,  with  to  prefixed. 

Fr.  irtnch-er,  id. 

Enee  hymself  sne  yow  was  blak  of  fleoe 
Brytuit  with  his  swerd  in  sacrifice  fnl  hie 
Vnto  the  moder  of  the  furies  thre, 
And  hir  grete  sister,  and  to  Proserpyne 

Ane  yeld  kow  all  trinchit. 

Doug.  Ftiyil,  171.  58. 

2.  To  cut  off,  to  kill. 

And  eik  yone  same  Ascaneus  mycht  I  nocht 
Hane  trynchU  with  ane  sweni,  and  maid  ane  msu 
To  his  foder  thereof  to  eit  at  deis  F 

Doug.  Virgii,  121, 1& 

To  TRINDLE,  Trixnle,  r.  a.    To  trundle, 
S. ;  a  variety  of  TrititU. 

TRINES,  8.  pi.    Drinking  matches. 

For  baudrie  and  bordeltng  luckleu  he  mixed : 
Trist,  Irines  and  drunkoe^,  the  Dyvour  defam'd. 

PUwart,  Watson'a  CbU.,m.ti. 
Pr.  trinque,  drinking. 

TRING,  8.     A  series,  things  in  succession ; 

as,   **  a  tring  of  wild  geese,*'   **  a  tring  of 

stories,**  &c.,  Berwicks. 

Probably  oorr.  from  Tryne,  a  train,  q.  ▼.;  if  not  al- 
lied to  A.^.  tring-an,  tangere. 

TRINK,  Trenk,  8.      1.   Apparentlr  synon. 
with  £.  Trench^  Caithn.     Ital.  trincea^  id. 
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— "The  upper  end  fixed  by  a  wooden  nin  to  the  top 
of  the  ooaple,  and  the  lower  end  in  an  oblong  trink  in 
the  earth  or  fioor,"  &c.  Agr.  Sunr.  Caithn.,  p.  200. 
V.  KnD-FYKB. 

S.  A  small  coarse  or  passage  for  water,  a  drain, 
Aberd. 

3.  The  water  running  in  such  a  drain,  ibid. 

^  To  TRINKET,  v.  n.    To  lie  in  an  indirect 
•   way. 

''I  have  heard  some  hadibran — the  examining  of 
witneaset  npon-  their  a^,  their  bein^  married  or  not, 
kc — notwitnstanding  that  the  same  is  necessary  to  be 
inserted  ;  for — if  the  witness  be  found  lying  and  Iriri' 
&<M0  in  thir,  it  vilefies  and  derogates  much  from  the 
wet|^tand  faith  of  hia  testimony."  Fountainh.  Dec. 
Sural.,  iii.  67. 

The  T.  in  E.  is  expl.  as  signifying  *' to  give  trinkets," 
although  thn  does  not  even  express  the  sense  in  which 
it  b  used  in  that  language  ;  as  it  evidently  sup;gests  the 
idea  of  such  an  intercourse  between  persons  of  opposite 
puiies  or  interests,  as  gives  reason  to  suspect  that  there 
la  juggling  or  collusion  between  them. 

TRINKETING, ».  Clandestine  correspond- 
ence with  an  opposite  party. 

"It  was  the  Independents  study  to  cast  all  the 
odium  of  trinketing  with  Oxford  on  Hollis,  while 
Saville  refuses  to  decyphcr  the  letter."— Baillie's  Lett., 
u.  145. 

"  The  Kii^,  aU  his  life,  has  loved  trinketing  naturally, 
and  is  thought  to  be  much  in  that  action  now  with  all 
parties,  for  the  imminent  hazard  of  all."    Ibid.  p.  245. 

To  TRINKLE,  Trynkle.  v.  n.  To  trickle,  S. 

Oner  al  his  body  forth  yet  the  swete  thik, 
Lyke  to  the  trynUand  blak  stemes  of  pile. 

Jkmg.  Virgil,  807,  89. 
y.  TaiOLX. 

To  TRINKLE,  v.  n.    To  tingle,  to  thrill. 

"The  main  chance  is  in  the  north,  for  which  our 
hearts  are  hinUing,"    Baillie's  Lett.,  L  445. 
This  aeems  synon.  with  Prinkle,  q.  v. 

TRINNEL,  s.    Cairs  guts,  Upp.  Clydes. 

TRINSCHELL,  #.  -^Tua  pund  trinschell, 
price  of  the  wnce  vi  sh.**  Aberd.  Reg., 
Cent.  16. 

Unless  this  be  tome  modification  of  the  name  of 
Treaelef  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  it. 

To  TRINTLE,  Trinle,  v.  a.  To  trundle  or 
roll,  S. 

A.'S.  irtmdel,  iryndfi,  globus;  Fr.  trondtl-er.  The 
origin  is  Sa.-0.  trimd,  rotnndus  ;  as  rolling  is  properly 
ascribed  to  what  is  of  a  rovmd  form.  . 

TRIP,  «•     A  flock,  a  considerable  number. 


•Lo,  we  se 


Flokkis  and  herdis  of  oxin  and  of  fee. 
Fat  and  t^dy,  nksnd  ouer  aU  quhara. 
And  tripjpiM  eik  of  gait  but  ony  kepare. 

Doug.  VirgU^  75,  6. 

Then  came  a  trip  of  myce  ont  of  tbair  nest, 
Biekt  tait  and  trig,  ell  dansand  in  a  gyss. 
And  owre  the  Lyon  lanstt  twyss  or  thryss. 

Htnrytone,  Evergreen,  i.  189. 

Trip,  O.E.  denotes  a  troop  or  host. 

Me  thonht  kyng  Philip  inouh  was  disconfite. 
Whan  he  k  alle  his  tnp  for  nouht  fled  so  tits. 

JL  Brunne,  p.  20S. 


*'  In  Norfolk,  a  trip  oj  »hffp,  is  a  few  sheep ;  [A. 
Bor.  a  small  fliick  ;]  Jul.  Barnes  has  a  Tryppe  ofgeU, 
lor  a  flock  of  goaU."    Riuld. 

Sibbh,  mentions  A.-S.  trtp^  grex,  troop.  But  trepas^ 
for  it  is  found  only  in  pi.,  seems  to  be  used  to  signify 
•B  army;  "  A<nes,  the  front  of  an  army,  battell-aray, 
troops  p*  Somner.  He  adds, — ^grex,  collectio,  turba. 
8o.-U.  dri/i,  grex ;  Isl.  thyrpa,  caterva.  The  origin  of 
drift  is  dirj^M,  agere,  pcUcre. 

"The  river  was  low  and  fordable,  and  trintled  hia 
waters  with  a  siWery  sheen  in  the  stilbicss  of  the  beauti- 
ful night"    R.  Gilhaize,  i.  129.  . 

The  O.  E.  T.  is  "  Trnidl-tjn.  Trocleo.  Volvo." 
Prompt  Panr. 

TRIP-TROUT,*.  A  game  in  which  a 
common  ball  is  used  instead  of  the  cork  and 
feathers  in  shuttle-cock,  Kinross,  Perths. 

Apparently  a  cant  term,  from  the  idea  of  stopping  a 
froul  IB  ita  run. 

TRIST,  oe^'.     Sad,  melancholy. 

Tbare  bene  also  full  sorrowfall  and  triat, 
Thay  quhilkis  thare  dochteris  chalmeris  violate. 

Ihug.   Virgil,  186,  29, 
Fr.  tritte,  LU.  fml-M. 

TRIST,  Tbiste,  Tryist,  Tryst,  *.  1.  An 
i^pointment  to  meet,  S. 

He  herd  that  of  Ingland 

TIm  Kyng  wan  northwartis  than  cimiand. 
Am  to  the  New.casteIIe,  or  Darame, 
m  Bswttbowrch,  or  Norame. 
Thars  he  thowcht  for  til  hawe  mete. 
As  trv$t  niycht  thare-of  hawe  bene  sete  ; 
For  thai  twa  Kyngin  bwndyn  wes 
To-gjddyr  in  gret  tendyrncs. 
WgmioMm,  viL  9.  490.    V.  also  viL  9.  179.  viL  10.  131. 

T0  set  trgtl  is  still  used  in  the  same  sense.  To  keep 
trgM,  to  fnlffl  an  engagement  to  meet ;  the  phrase  op- 
Doaad  to  tins  ts»  to  break  tryst,  formerly  to  crack  tryeL 

**  John  Forbes  of  Lesly  broke  tryst,  having  appointed 
to  have  tattled  the  same."    Spalding's  Troubles,  iL  64. 

2.  An  i^pointed  meeting,  S. 

On  the  Marche  a  day  of  Trew  wes  set. 

Schir  Davy  Lord  than  de  Lymlesay 
Wss  at  that  TrisU  that  Uke  day. 

Wyntaian,  iz.  18.  3.— 18. 

Markets  are  in  various  instances  denominated  Trysts  ; 
becaoae  those,  who  design  to  sell  or  buy,  have  agreed 
to  meet  at  a  certain  time  and  place. 

This  designation  has  considerable  antiquity.  It 
oceuis  in  the  old  Ballad,  entitled  Thomas  the  Rhymer. 

"  My  tongue  is  mine  sin.'*  true  Thomas  said, 

"  A  gndelie  gift  ye  wald  gie  to  me  I 
**  I  neither  dought  to  buy  nor  sell, 

'*  At  fair  or  tryst  where  I  may  be.  ** 

Minstrelsy  Border,  ii.  273. 

*' Under  the  article  of  Commerce,  we  must  not  omit 
the  three  great  markets  for  blark  cattle,  called  Trysts, 
whicJi  are  yearly  held  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Falkirk, 
in  the  months  of  August,  September,  and  October." 
Nimmo'a  Stirlingshire,  p.  45C. 

"  Trysi  is  a  Scotch  word  for  an  appointed- meeting." 
Statist.  Ace  ziz.  83,  K. 

In  Nithsdale  and  Galloway,  the  word  denotes  a 
meeting  among  the  peasantry. 

Hm  Lord's  Marie  has  kepp*d  her  locks 

Up  wi*  a  gowden  kame. 
An'  she  has  put  on  her  uet-silk  hose, 

An'  awa  to  the  tryste  has  gane. 

Remains  of  Nithsdale  Song,  p.  OL 

"Tins  old  soBg  is  founded  on  a  traditional  story  of 
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a  daagfater  of  the  Lord  Maxwell,  of  Nithsclale,  acoom- 
pMiyinc,  in  dinguise,  a  peaaant  to  a  ruatio  dancing 
tfinU.'^  Ibid.  p.  3. 

ThoM  who  attended  these  meetings  were  called  the 
tfy9ter9.    Ibid.  Introd.  xxi. 

The  word  TVmC,  Tryiti,  is  also  used  for  a  market. 
A.  Bor.  "  A  fair  for  black  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  &c. 
Long  Framlington  irUl,  Felton  trtfft,**  QL  Brockets 
This  word  has  most  probably  been  either  borrowed 
from  S.,  in  consequence  of  ucquent  intercourse  be- 
tween those  who  lived  near  the  Border  ;  or  left  by  the 
Scots,  while  Cumberland  constituted  an  appanage  of 
the  crown.     — 

3.  The  appointed  time  of  meeting. 

He  trystyt  hyr  quheu  he  wald  cum  agayne, 
On  the  thrid  day.— 
At  the  set  triM  he  entrit  in  the  toun, 
Wittand  no  thing  of  all  this  faiss  tresoun. 

Wallace,  iv.  709.  731,  MS. 

We  sail  begin  at  aevin  hoaris  of  the  day : 

So  ye  keip  tryiMt,  forsuith  we  sail  nocht  f«Iyi«. 

LyndMif,  &  P.  A,  iL  0. 

"The  salmons  also  in  their  season  retume  to  the 
place  where  they  were  snawued :  They  like  skilled 
arithmeticians  number  well  the  dayes  of  their  absence, 
and  for  no  rubs  in  their  way  will  they  be  moved  to 
eracU  their  tryti."*  Z.  Boyd's  Laat  BatteU,  p.  1256* 
1257. 

4.  The  place  appointed,  a  rendezvous. 

— ^Thai  approch  to  the  Psiie  in  hi.<«  presence, 
At  the  foirsaid  triste  quhar  the  tretc  tellift. 

HaitlaU,  i.  24. 

"By  thir  letters  came  to  the  King's  Majesty,  he 
knew  well  that  his  navy  had  not  passed  the  rieht  way  ; 
and  shortly  hereafter  got  wit  that  they  wero  mnded  at 
the  town  of  Air ;  which  displeased  the  King  very  great- 
ly ;  for  he  believed  surely  that  they  had  been  in  France 
at  the  farthest  trysi."    Pitscottie,  p.  110. 

Traist,  q.  v.,  is  also  used  for  an  appointed  meeting. 
The  wonl  evidently  has  its  orimn  from  the  trust,  or 
confidence,  which  the  parties  who  enter  into  such  an 
engagement,  repose  in  each  other.    V.  Traist,  r. 

5.  A  journey  undertaken   by  more  i>ersons 
than  one,  who  are  to  tiiivcl  in  company. 

,  The  termination  of  such  a  journey  is  called 
the  TryntB  end^  S.B. 

And  gin  we  reach  na  our  tn/st*s  end  ere  night ; 

— Gin  ye  gae  fiirrer,  I  sail  gie  to  vou 

This  brand-new  pouch  of  sattin  double  blue. 

Ross*s  Hdenort,  p.  71. 

I  think  well  gang  and  speir 
Says  Bydby,  gin  we  our  try^Vs  end  be  near. 

Ibid,  p.  7& 

Denominated  moat  probably  from  the  engagement 
to  travel  to  a  certain  place  in  company. 

6.  A  concurrence  of  circumstances  or  events. 

"Indeed  men  cannot  consider  the  same  without 
acknowledging  a  divine  hand  and  something  above 
ordinary  means  and  causes,  where  all  did  thus  meet 
toother  in  a  solemn  tryM  to  accomplish  that  people's 
rum."    Fleming's  Fulfilling  Script.,  p.  14S. 

In  a  sense  very  much  akin  to  the  fourth,  trUt,  triste, 
is  used  in  0.  E.,  as  denoting  **  a  post  or  station  in 
hunting." 

Ye  shall  be  net  at  such  a  trist. 

That  hart  and  hind  shall  come  to  yonr  fist. 

Lydgate't  Siiuire  of  Law  Degree, 

V.  Ellis's  Spec.  E.  P.,  i.  336. 

He  asked  for  his  archere. 

Walter  Tirelle  wxn  haten,  mainter  of  that  mister. 
To  triste  was  he  scttc,  for  to  waite  the  chance. 
With  a  honlc  thci  mettc,  a  hcrto  therof  gan  lance. 

vol.  IV. 


Walter  was  mU,  he  wend  haf  iwhoten  the  herta. 
The  kyng  stoile  ouer  nehl,  the  stroke  he  lauht  so  smerte. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  M. 

Heame  renders  it,  *'mcta,  mark,  direction."  The 
•ame  writer  uses  it  to  denote  a  station  in  battle. 

The  Inglis  at  ther  triste  bifor  tham  bare  all  doun, 
A(  R.  als  him  liste  the  way  had  redy  roun. 

/WilLp.179. 

It  is  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Chancer,  Troilns,  ii. 
1534.  V.  Trista,  TriMra,  Dn  Cange;  Trista  and 
Tristis,  CoweL  The  latter  expl.  TrUtU  as  an  immuni^ 
from  attending  on  the  Lord  of  a  Forest,  when  he  is 
disposed  to  chase.  But,  according  to  the  quotation, 
the  immunity  is  from  the  Tristar,  as  denoting  this  at* 
tendance.     Et  sint  quieti—iie — Tristis,  &c. 

Tristres,  «.  pL  The  stations  allotted  to  differ- 
ent persons  in  hunting. 

And  Arthur,  with  his  Erfe^,  earnestly  rides. 

To  teche  horn  to  her  tristres,  the  trouthe  for  to  teO. 

To  her  tri»tres  he  hem  taught,  ho  the  trouth  trowes, 

Eche  lord,  withouten  lete. 

To  an  oke  he  hem  s«;tte  ; 

With  bow,  and  with  barselette. 

Under  the  bowes. 

iStr  Gaycan  and  Sir  Oa!.,  I  91 

V.  Tryst,  #. 
To  TRIST,  V  «•     To  squeeze,  Shetl. 

It  seems  the  same  with  Thrisi,  to  thrust,  kc,  q.  ▼. 
from  Isl.  thrijst-a,  premere. 

TRIST,  8.     [Sadness,  affliction.] 

Swa,  on  ane  day,  the  dayis  watch  is  tua 
Come  [in  ;]  and  said  thai  saw  ane  lelloun  mist. 
"  Ya,"  said  Wisdome,  "  I  wist  it  wald  be  sa  : 
"  That  is  ane  rang  befoir.aiw)  hevie  trixt  / 
"  That  is  perell  to  cum,  qnhaeir  it  wist 
"  For.  on  sum  syde,  thair  saU  us  folk  assailL" 

King  Hart,  ii.  48. 

The  phrase  has  evidently  been  proverbial  Trid 
mi(;ht  signify  sadness,  from  Fr.  trinte,  sad ;  or^  trial, 
affliction.  The  v,  iry*t  is  used  in  this  sense,  or  in  one 
equivalent-  He  is  sort  trt/sted  ;  He  has  met  with  a 
heavy  trial.  The  sense  of  the  r.,  however,  seems 
oblique ;  and  if  the  s.  ever  admitted  of  this  signification, 
it  is  now  obsolete. 

Tristsu3I,  adj,     [Very  sad,  doleful.] 

I  wat  it  wald  mak  on^  haill  hairt  sair. 
For  to  renolue  my  trtstsum.  tragtdie. 
Testau*eni  K.  Henry,  Poems  Sixteenth  Cent.,  p.  259. 

TRISTENE,  8.  The  act  of  giving  on  credit 
or  trust. 

— ^To  my  returning  bak, 
Ye  wald  doe  Weill  gif  ye  wald  thrist  me. 
— Ye  salhe  payit ;  tak  ye  no  thought ; 
Your  tristene  sail  not  ht  for  nought 
At  our  nixt  meiting.  — 
Leg,  lip.  St.  Androis,  Poems  Sixteenth  Cent.,  p.  841 

To  TRIVLE,  Trivvil,  r.  n.  To  grope,  to 
feel  one's  wav  in  darkness,  Shetl. 

A  diminutive  from  Su.-G.  trefic-a,  Isl.  thri^jf-a,  also 
tr\f-a,  manibtts  tentare. 

TROAP,  *.  (pron.  as  E.  loan).  A  game 
played  by  two  persons,  with  bandies,  or 
sticks  hooked  at  the  end,  and  a  bit  of  wood 
called  a  nacket.  At  each  end  of  the  ground 
occupied,  a  line  is  drawn.  He  who  strikes 
off  the  nachet  from  the  one  line,  tries  to 
drive  it  as  near  the  other  as  possible.     The 
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object  of  his  antagc^nisty  who  stands  between 
him  and  the  goal,  is  to  throw  back  with  his 
hand  the  nackei  to  the  line  from  which  the 
other  has  struck  it.  If  he  does  this,  he 
takes  the  place  of  the  other.  If  not,  the 
distance  is  measured  between  the  striking 
point  and  the  nackei  with  one  of  the  sticks 
used  in  striking ;  and  for  eveiy  length  of 
the  stick  one  is  counted  against  the  caster. 
It  is  indeed  a  trial  of  strength  between  the 
one  who  strikes  and  the  other  who  throws, 
to  see  whether  the  latter  can  throw,  as  far 
as  the  other  can  strike,  the  nacket.  This 
game  is  still  played  by  boys  in  Angus. 

Tht  name  must  hare  beoa  originallv  the  aame  with 
&  Trap,  although  in  this  came  a  ball  is  uaed  instead 
€#  a  nodbel,  and  it  is  struck  off  as  in  cricket.  Skin- 
Bsr  derives  traj^  from  Teal  inf-tin,  tp  strike  ;  Casau- 
bon  from  Gr.  roawa. ;  referring  perhaps  to  r/icrw  verto, 
beeaose  the  ball  it  tmrmeU  back.  In  E.  it  is  also  called 
Cat  and  Trap  ;  Ft,  auriimei  ;  Sw.  Ui9*-iek.  V.  Serea. 
TO.  Trap, 

[To  TROCK,  r.  a.  To  exchange,  to  traf&c, 
Clydes.,  Banffs.    V.  Tboke.] 

Tbookbs,  «.  One  'who  exchanges  goods, 
a  few  trader,  Ettr.  For.    V.  Troooeks. 

TROD,  9.    Tread,  footstep^  S.  B. 

This  is  the  worst  o'  a'  mbbapSy 
lis  wsr  thaa  death's  feU  irwL 

Tarru^M  Poemt,  p.  59. 

A.-S.  irod,  Testigium,  gradns.  passns^  "a  path,  a 
siep^  a  footstep.**    2kNnner. 

To  Trod,  v.  a.  To  trace,  to  follow  by  the 
footstep  or  track.  Thus  one  is  said  to 
<«  litxf  a  ihief  f  S.  B. 

To  Tboddle,  Trodlb,  v.  m.  1»  To  walk 
with  short  steps,  as  a  little  child  does,  Ang. 
foctte,  synon. 

Majr  heaven  allow  me  length  of  dayis  to  tee 
Their  bairns  irodUmg  round  and  nmad  my  knee  ! 

MoriaatC*  Foewu,  p.  209. 

—The  young  thingi  indlin  rin. 

2.  To  purl,  to  glide  gently,  S.  B. 

Aince  by  a  trodlim  bmnie's  side, 
-  Whare  diryital  waters  smoothly  glide, 
I  mosing  mt  a  while. 

The  trodlin  baraie  i*  the  glen 
Glides  csanie  o*er  its  jwebles  sns*. 

Tmmu*M  Pmm»,  p.  82.  821 


Germ,  troit^m,  tutle  et  pigra  inoedere;  Sa.-0. 
Irott-a,  minutis  passibns  ire,  nt  solent  infantes.  The 
origin  seems  to  Im  Iraad-a^  trod-a,  calcare ;  although 
Ihre  derives  it  from  tramt^  inoessos. 

To  Trodob,  V.  ft.    To  tmdge,  S. 

TRODWIDDIE,  s.  1.  The  chain  that 
fastens  the  harrow  to  what  arc  called  the 
Swingle-trees^  S.B.     V.  Riowiddie. 

**Item,  2  pots,  I  spade.  1  grape,  one  iron  trodwoJMe, 
1  Rmnd  heckle,  ane  smoothing  iron,  and  3  shearing 
hooks.**    Depred.  on  the  Claa  Campbell,  p.  96w 


As  this  bar  of  wood  is  immjiiiately  joined  to  the 
harrow,  and  lies  nearer  the  groaiid,  the  nam^j  may  b^s 
from  Isl.  tnyla,  terra,  O.  Andr.  p.  241,  and  vijd-er, 
▼imen,  q.  thef^fOMnfi^ieifAjf,  or  that  which  tonches  the 
earth.     For  it  had  been  origtn:Uly  formed  of  twisted 

To  TROa,  V.  a.    To  truck,  Dumfr. 

Troo,  ».  **  Old  clothesf  Gall.  Eiic. ;  [troggin^ 
pedlar^s  wares,  Buriis/I  Fr.  troqu-ePj  to 
truck,  to  barter.     V.  Trokb,  v.  and  s. 

Tbooobr,  8.     1.  One  who  trucks,  Dumfr. 

"  Trogjert,  psraons  who  gather  old  clothes  ;"  ibid. 

2.  A  name  given  to  one  species  of  Irish  vag- 
rants, Wigton. 

*'The  peoi>le  are  groatly  opproAsci  by  inundations 
of  pjor  va  frants  from  IrelaniL — ^Thoy  may  bo  divided 
into  two  classes.  The  first  are  those  whoio  only  object 
is  to  beg  their  breaiL  The  second  are  those  called 
trogtjers,  who  carry  on  a  species  of  traffic,  unknown,  I 
am  persnided  in  most  places.  They  bring  linen  from 
Ireland,  which  they  barter  for  the  oM  woollen  clothes 
of  Scotland,  and  these  thev  prefer  to  gohl  or  silver. 
Bending  under  burdens  of  these  clothes,  they  return  to 
their  own  kingdom.**    P.  Inch,  Statist.  Ace.  iii.  139. 

This  is  merely  q.  irobert,  from  the  v,    Trokk,  q.v. 

TROGS,  ado»  A  vulgar  oath,  Lanurks., 
Dumfr.;  the  same  with  Tiiuas,  q.  v. 

TROGUE,  s.     A  young  horse,  Upp.  Clydes. 

Isl.  droeg,  eqoa  vilissima  etfaeta,  Ilaldorson. 

TROILTTA,  s.  A  fairy,  Shetl.;  a  dimin. 
from  Tkoll,  q.  ▼• 

[TROISS,  «.  A  truss,  whicli  keeps  the 
centre  of  the  yard  to  the  mast.    Y.  Tkoss.] 

TROISTRY,  8.  The  entrails  of  a  beast,  offals, 
S.B. 

IsL  frot,  trash,  Sw.  trattjfy,  trumpery ;  Seren.  Gaol. 
imrtugeur,  giblets. 

[TROJAN*,  8.  A  name  applied  to  a  psr^on 
of  uncommon  size,  strength,  daring,  or  en- 
durance, Glydes.,  ShetL] 

To  TROKE,  V.  a.  and  n.  1.  To  bargain,  ex- 
change, barter,  S.  truck^  E. 

How  con'd  you  (rote  the  mavis*  note 
For  *'  penny  pies  all  piping  hot  ?** 

r'ergutton'9  Poetns,  IL  34. 
Fr.  iroqu-eTt  to  exchange. 

2.  To  do  business  in  a  mean  way,  or  on  a 
small  scale,  S. 

*'  She'll  not  loose  the  letters  that  come  to  her  by  the 
Kini^'s  post,  and  she  must  go  on  trokbvj  wi*  the  old 
carrier,  as  if  there  was  no  p  ist-hoase  in  the  neigh  tx>ur- 
hood."    St.  Bonan,  iii.  119.    V.  Troo,  p. 

3.  To  be  busy  about  little,  in  whatever  way,  S. 

Troki::,  Trock,  Troque,  8.     1.  Exchange, 
barter,  S. 
Fr.  <r0c,  id. 
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eth  Feb.  1050.  V.  also  Act  24th  Jnlv,  170a  In  the 
Index  to  these  Acts  it  is  rendered  Pitloru, 

*«In  Edinburgh  the  Pillory  is  called  the  Trome/* 
Rndd. 

lliere  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  the  extension  of  this 
■nme  to  the  Pillory,  save  that,  as  this  stood  in  a  public 
place,  those  subjected  to  the  punishment  referred  tob 
were  exhibited  here. 

To  Trone,  v.  a.  To  subject  to  the  disgrace- 
ful punishment  of  the  pillory. 

I  sail  degrad  the  gracle5»  of  thy  greis, 
Scald  thee  for  skom,  and  scor  thee  af  thy  snie. 
Oar  round  thy  held,  traasform  thee  a^i  a  fule. 
And  with  treason  gar  trone  thee  on  the  treia. 

KenMdjf,  Evergreen,  ii  68,  sL  19. 

Or  as  in  Edin.  Edit  1508,  1,  2,  and  4. 

ScaiU  thee  for  skom,  and  ac/tert  thee  af  thy  tetde^ 
And  jyne  with  treason  irone  thee  to  the  treis. 
V.  the  «. 

^bONABE,  8.  The  person  who  had  the  charge 
of  the  Trone ;  L.B.  tronar-ius. 

"  The  oleriL  of  the  oocquet,  sail  oontroU  beath  the 
•ostiimarB,  and  the  TronarU,"  Stat.  Da  v.  II.,  c.  39, 
■.  4. 

Tbone-^men,  s.  The  name  given  to  those  who 
carry  off  the  soot  sweeped  from  chimneys, 
because  they  had  their  station  at  the  Trotie^ 
Edinburgh.   . 

Tkome  Weight.  The  standard  weight  used  at 
the  Trone,  S. 

'*That  weight  called  of  old  the  Trone  weight  to  be 
■natterlie  aMlished  and  discharged,  and  never  here- 
after to  be  received  nor  used."  Act  19th  Feb.  1618, 
Mnmy,  p.  411. 

TEONE,  8.    A  throne,  Fr.  id. 

Togidder  he  thare  with  mony  thousand  can  hy, 
And  enin  amydwart  in  his  trotie  grete, 
For  him  arrayit,  takin  has  his  sete. 

Dauff.  VirgU,  187,  25. 

Hardyng  nsea  this  term. 

Bdyn^was  kyng,  and  sat  in  royal  trone, 

Cron,  FoL  28,  a. 

TRONIE,  8.  1.  Any  metrical  saw,  or  jargon, 
used  by  children,  S.B.  Ran€f  Rati  rhymes 
synon.  q.  v. 

2*  A  long  story,  Strathmore. 

S.  Trifling  conversation ;  evidently  an  oblique 
sense  of  the  term  as  signifying  a  tedious 
story,  ibid* 

4.  A  darling,  ibid. 

In  the  latter  sense,  it  seems  to  have  considerable 
affinity  to  the  ancient  Su.-G.  term  already  mentioned, 
as  it  occurs  in  the  following  adage ;  Troen  maen  aer 

EUe  baettre ;  A  trusty  friend  is  better  than  gold ; 
re,  vo.  Tro,  to  trust.  Tout,  trowant  has  a  similar 
aense ;  satelles,  lateranus ;  a  retainer,  a  dependant.  It 
can  scarcely  be  supposed,  that,  as  used  in  the  first  and 
second  senses,  it  is  a  corr.  of  Ir.  dratioy,  rhyme,  metre. 
This,  I  suspect,  is  the  same  with  Trewatie,  q.  v.  a 
term  used  by  Knox  ;  allied  perhaps  to  O.  Su.  -G.  troen, 
aow  irogen^  true,  trusty;  oecause  such  rhymos,  al- 
though now  in  general  justly  viewed  as  expressing  the 


language  of  ignorance  or  supers ti tit  m,  were  considered 
by  our  ancestors,  as  contaming  adages  worthy  of  im- 
fdicit  confidence.    Tent,  trowewt,  bona  fide, 

TRONNIE,  8.    « A  boy  who  plays  the  tru- 

ant ;"  Gall.  Enc. 

Fr.  imtmfletiu,  "a  young  rascall;*'  Cotgr.  Truan, 
(as  well  as  truaml,)  was  formerly  used  as  the  «.  in  Fr. ; 
truand^r,  to  play  the  rogue,  also  to  beg  about  the 
country ;  Tent.  /roMuvi'i/.eii,  otios^  vagari ;  from 
froMiMM^,  satelles,  metaph.  vagabundus  et  paraaitus. 

To  Troo  the  School    To  play  the  truant, 
Aberd. 

Tbooie,  8,    A  truant,  ibid. 
TROOD,  «.     Prob.,  wood  for  fences. 

"  Patrick  Earl  of  Orkney,  in  a  disposition  of  the 
lands  of  Sand  to  Jerome  Umphray,  narrates—that  he 

had  evicted  6  merks  from in  Culls wiek  for  steal- 

ing  bolts  from  his  lortlship*s  trood,  probably  some  piece 
of  wreck  which  had  been  drawn  into  CuUswick.'  P. 
Aithsting,  Shetl.  Statist  Ace.,  vii.  584. 

It  seems  to  signify  wood  employed  for  fences.  Su.  -G. 
frwf-r,  lignum,  quod  materiam  praobet  saepibus  con- 
stmendis.  Timber  ok  trodhor,  materiam  aedium  et 
■epimentoruin  ;  Leg.  Qst-Goth.  a  28,  ap.  Ihre,  in  va 

TROOKER,  8. .  An  appellation  of  contempt 
and  reproach  for  a  woman,  Shetl. ;  obvi- 
ously the  same  with  S.   Truckler^  Trucker. 

To  TROOTLE,  r.  n.  To  walk  with  short 
steps  at  a  quick  pace,  Ayrs.     V.  Trutle. 

[TROPELLIS,;}  Troplys,  e.  pi.  Troops, 
[small  companies]. 

For  all  the  Scottismen  that  thar  war, 
Qnhen  thai  saw  thaim  eschew  the  fycht. 
Dang  on  thaim  with  all  thair  mycht. 
That  thai  scalyt  thaim  in  tt'oplys  ser ; 
And  till  discomfitur  war  ner. 

BaHtour,  xiiL  275.  Ha 

Tent,  troppd,  globus,  congeries ;  which  seems  derived 
from  troppe,  nex,  oollectio.  [O.  Fr.  iroptl,  dimin.  of 
trope,  a  troop,  j 

To  TROSS,  Troos,  v.  a.  1.  To  pack  up, 
to  truss,  S. 

2.  To  pack  off,  to  set  out,  S.  B.  also  tur8j  tru88^ 
S.A. 

Thus  tru9  is  used  by  Minot. 

Ye  men  of  Saint  Omen, 

Trus  ye  this  tide, 
And  ptittes  out  yowre  p>anliowneS 

With  youre  mekill  pride. 

PoeiM,  p.  60. 

Fr.  trou99-€r,  to  truss  ;  C.B.  triosa,  Isl.  truts,  sarcina, 
fasciculus. 

[Tross,  Troos,  e.  A  tuck  or  hem  on  a 
gown,  Shell.] 

Trossis,  s.  pi.  **  The  small  round  blocks 
in  which  the  lines  of  a  ship  run ;"  Gl.  Compl. 
E.  Tru88. 

^  *'  Than  the  master  cryit,  and  bald  rcnye  ane  bonet, 
vire  the  troMU,  nou  heise."    Compl.  S.,  p.  63. 
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To  TROT,  r.  a.  To  draw  a  man  out  iu  con- 
Tenation,  especially  by  the  appearance  of 
being  entertained  or  of  admiration^  so  as  to 
make  him  expose  himself  to  ridicule.  Both 
the  term  and  practice  are  well  known  iu 
Glasgow. 

.  "I  haTa  alreadv  met  with  well-brecl  gentlemen  in 
Glugow,  who  neither  iroi  nor  are  troUed"  Peter's 
Lettera,  iii.  247. 

Trottee,  b.  One  who  shows  off,  like  a  horse 
in  a  market|  so  as  to  be  held  up  to  ridicule,  ib. 


u 


I  had  the  ffood  sense  to  perceive  the  danger  of  the 
practice, — andliope  never  to  fill  the  roll  either  of  7Vt»<- 
ter  or  Trpilee.**    Ibid.  p.  240. 

Trotter,  s.  One  who  shews  off  another  in 
this  manner,  ibid.     V.  preceding  word. 

[Trottie.  To  be  on  trotiief  to  be  in  bad 
humour,  Banffs.J 

^  TROT,  9.  1.  Schaik  a  trot^  seems  to  have 
been  an  old  phrase  for,  Take  a  dance. 

"  In  the  fyrst  thai  dBXkcxt—Schalk  a  trot. "    Compl.  S. 

2.  Used,  perhaps  in  a  ludicrous  way,  for  an 
expedition  by  horsemen,  synon.  raid, 

'*  The  Covenanters,  hearing  of  this  troU  of  Turriff, 
and  that  they  were  come  to  Aberdeen,  began  to  hide 
their  goods, '^&&    Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  152. 

Tent,  iroi,  eursus,  gressus,  succusaatio. 

[TROT,  M.    The  throat,  ShctL] 

Trotcosie,  8.  A  piece  of  woollen  cloth, 
which  covers  the  back  part  of  the  neck  and 
shoulders,  with  straps  across  the  crown  of 
the  head,  buttoned  from  the  chin  down- 
wards on  the  breast;  for  defence  against 
the  weather,  S. 

It  seems  to  be  ^ropcrlj  throateosie,  because  it  keeps 
the  throat  warm,     v .  Cosie. 

"The  upper  part  of  his  form — was  shrouded  in  a 
large  great-coat,  oelted  over  his  under  habiliments,  and 
erested  uith  a  huge  cowl  of  the  same  stuff,  which,  when 
dnwn  over  the  head  and  hat,  completely  overshadow* 
ed  both,  and  being  buttoned  beneath  the  chin,  was 
called  a  ^ro(-co«y.*'    Waverley,  ii.  112. 

**  To  see  how  a  trot-cosetf  and  a  Joseph  can  disguise 
a  man-  -that  I  suldna  ken  my  aiUd  feal  friend  the 
deacon."    Rob  Roy,  iii.  31. 

TROTH-PLIGHT,  a.  The  act  of  pledging 
faith  between  lovers,  by  means  of  a  symbol. 

*'  The  dispute — ended  by  the  lovers  going  through 
ao  emblematic  ceremony  of  their  troth-mhjht,  of  which 
the  vulgar  still  preserve  some  traces.  They  broke  be- 
twixt tht:m  the  thin  broad  piece  of  gold  which  Alice 
had  refused  to  receive  from  Kavenswood."  Bride  of 
Lammermoor,  ii.  130. 

Troihnlifjht  is  used  b^  Shakspoare  as  an  adj.  in  the 
sense  of  betrothed,  affianced.  It  occurs  also  as  a  r. 
"  TnmihitHi-yn.    Affido."    Prompt.  Parv. 

•  TKOUBLE,  #.  A  name  given  by  miners  to 
a  sudden  break  iu  the  stratum  of  coal,  S. ; 
called  also  Dt/ke  and  Gae. 


"  That  alteration  of  course  was  not  caused  by  anr 
gae^  or  tronble,  which  sometimes  have  their  effect.  * 
*'  Oae§t  and  Dyke*, — being  the  occasion  of  so  much 
tntible,  in  the  working  of  coal, — ^tho  coal-hewers  call 
them  ordinarily  by  that  name  trouble/*  Sinclair's  Misc. 
Obe.  Hydrost.,  p.  267.  276. 

**  The  strata  are  frequently  deranged  by  troubles  or 
dykes."    Ure*s  Hist  Rutherglen,  p.  287. 

•  TROUGH,  Trouciie,  e.  The  same  with 
TVow,  q.  V. 

"The  view  we  had  from  these  heights,  of  the  whole 
▼alley,  or  strath,  or  trouyh  of  the  Clyde  upwards,  is  by 
far  the  richest  thine  I  have  yet  seen  north  of  the  Tweed.  * 
Peter's  Letters,  lit.  299. 

TROUK,  #.  A  slight  but  teasing  complaint ; 
as,  "  a  troui  o*  the  cauld,**  Mearus :  synon. 
Brash^  Tout. 

Fr.  iruc  is  a  blow  or  t!iwack.  But  it  may  be  rather 
from  A.-d.  iruc4aH,  deficere,  languero.  Cneotva  trU' 
ckUkf  Oenoa  deficiunt.  Gael,  truatyfte  is  rendered, 
*' misery,  woe;"  Sbaw.  Ir.  iruaijh,  **Iean,  poor, 
mesgre,  dismal,"  OReUly;  C.B.  irweh,  "broken, 
maimed,**  Owen. 

TROUSH,  interj.  A  call  or  cry  directed  to 
cattle ;  as,  "  Troush,  hawkie/'  Mearns. 

It  is  singular,  that,  in  the  terms  expressing  a  call  to 
cattle,  there  should  be  so  great  a  resemblance,  where 
the  people  nsing  them  were  so  remote  from  each  other. 
V.  Vtkv,  and  Prutcuie. 

To  TROUSS,  V.  a.  To  tuck  up,  to  shorten ; 
as,  **to  troiiss  a  petticoat,'*  to  turu  up  a  fold 
of  the  petticoat,  and  fasten  it  by  sewing 
or  pinning  it  to  the  garment  immediately 
above,  S.;  hence,  frouss^  a  tuck,  pron.  trooee. 

This  must  be  viewed  as  originally  the  same  with  the 
R  V.  to  Tru9S,  from  Fr.  irottM-er,  *'  to  tucke,  bind  or 
girt  in  ;**  Cotgr.  Perhaps  we  may  add  Teut.  irouen^ 
Mocingere,  oolligere. 

TROVE,  *.    A  turf,  Aberd.  foor,  Ang. 

"These  lands — have  for  centuries  been  wasted  by 
the  prsctice  of  cutting  op  the  sward  into  turf,  for  the 
different  purposes  of  mixmg  it  with  the  stable  and  byre 
dung,  (muck-fail;)  of  building  the  walls  of  houses, 
when  it  is  called  fail ;  of  rooting  houses,  when  the 
sward  is  pared  thin,  and  for  fuel,  which  they  call 
irorf$.**  P.  Alford,  Aberd.  Statist.  Ace.,  xv.  456,  457. 

Su.-G.  IsL  tor/,  iroa  arvi  glcba  ad  alcndum  focum 
enita ;  ab  antiquiss.  Goth,  tor/a,  effodere  ;  Scren. 

Einar,  Earl  of  Orkney,  about  tlie  year  912,  is  much 
celebrated  by  the  Northern  Scalds,  because  he  taught 
the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  the  use  of  turf.  Hence 
he  was  ever  after  honoured  with  the  name  of  Toi/- 
JSnan    V.  Barry^s  Orkney,  p.  112. 

TROW,  *.  [1.  A  tivugh  ;  as,  a  stcine^M  trow^ 
Clydes.] 

2.  The  wooden  spout  by  which  water  is  carried 
to  a  mill-wheel,  S.,  in  some  places  in  pi.  t/ie 
troure.    It  is  also  called  a  ehoL 

Su.-6.  Belg.  troij,  R.  trough ^  Don.  iron,  Isl.  thro, 
Junius  views  C.B.  trychu,  truucare,  as  the  root,  whence 
trurh,  trvch,  incisia  ;  because  troughs  were  anciently 
trees  hollowed  out. 
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3.  Th€  irato  of  Hie  water^  the  lower  ground 
through  which  a  river  runs  ;  as,  the  trow  of 
Clydif  Upp*  Lanarks.  Also  the  trough  of 
Clyde,  Middle  Ward. 

Hftldoraon  renders  lal,  irog,  alyeos,  which  denotes 
both  the  bed  of  a  river,  vA  a  eoadnit  pipe.  The 
Arvw  of  a  river  thus  seeme  to  be  merely  the  trowjh  by 
means  of  which  the  water  is  conveyed.  C.B.  trwch^  a 
oot  intob  an  incision  ;  troeh^  cut,  broken. 

To  TROW,  Trew,  v.  a.    1.  To  believe,  S. 

Ond  Robert  Boyd,  that  worth!  was  and  wicbt, 
Wald  nocht  thaim  trew,  qnhill  he  him  saw  with  sycht 

WaUace,  U.  436,  Ma 

Hm  prep,  in  is  sometimes  added. 

Ye  gort  08  ircw  in  stock  and  stone, 
That  they  wald  help  mony  one. 

Spec,  Oodlg  Sangs,  p.  25. 

m  kiss  your  bonny  moa\ 
ni  gar  yonr  mither  true 
That  I'll  marry  thee. 

Hey  Tulie  Tutie ;  Old  Song, 

S.  To  trust  to,  orjconfide  in. 

Now  I  penawe,he  that  will  trew 
Wm  Al  It  sail  him  sum  tyme  rew.- 

Barbour,  tt.  826,  MS. 

The  prep,  to  is  sometimes  added. 

And  grffthat  ve  will  trmo  to  me. 
Te  sail  ger  mak  tharoff  king. 
And  I  sail  be  in  your  helping. 

/fannfour,  i.  490,  Ma 

8.  To  make  believe;  often  in  s|X)rt,  S.  as, 

Tm  only  trowing  you  ;  [hegart  me  trow^ 

Moes.-0.  traw-an^  IsL  tru-a,  S11.-O.  tro^  fidere, 
eredere ;  Tro  eiu  ord,  fidem  habere  alien  jus  dicUs ;  To 
trow  ane*8  word,  S. 

Trowabil,  adj.    Credible. 

'*  It  is  ala  nocht  trowahil,  that  sic  exenipil  snld  be 
iatrodacit  be  aoe  patriciane.  "^  Bellend.  T.  Li  v.,  p.  334. 

To  TROW,  V.  a.  and  11.  1.  To  put  any  thing 
into  a  rotatory  motion,  to  cau^e  to  roll ;  as, 
^to  trow  a  half-penny,**  to  make  it  spin 
round  on  the  table,  Lanarks.,  Ettr.  For* 

8.  To  roll  over;  as,  to  trow  down  a  hill^  to 
descend  a  hill,  as  citildrcn  often  do,  by 
rolling  or  whirling,  Upp.  Lanarks.,  Bcrwicks. 

[8.  To  turn  over  a  liquid  continuously  with  a 
spoon ;  as  in  cooling  liquid  food,  BanfiFs. 

4.  To  coddle,  to  nurse  daintily,  ibid.] 

The  same  with  E.  T'rou/,  Troll;  or  from  C.B.  tro,  cir- 
eomvolntion,  trotl,  a  cylinder,  trotllog,  round,  trot,  to 
tarn,  (Lat.  tm-are,  volvere.  gyrare),  troeUi,  to  put  in  a 
whirling  motion;  Su.-0.  triil-a,  rotari,  ut  solet  globus 
per  Iocs  declivia ;  Ihre. 

[Trow,  «.  1.  A  continued  tossing  up  of  a 
liquid  by  means  of  a  spoon,  or  any  small 
vessel,  ibid. 

2.  Dainty  nursing,  ibid.;  trowin  is  also  used.] 

TBOW,  Trowe,  Troll,  Drow,  *.  1.  A 
name  given   to  the   devil,   Orkn.,   Shetl. 


Hence  this  imprecation  is  uscd,.7rom  tak 
youl 

m 

2.  In  pi.  it  denotes  an  inferior  order  of 
demons. 

The  demooolos^  of  these  islands,  acconling  to  its 
more  saoilem  form,  is  said  to  include  three  ortlers  of 

S'rits ;  tke  Fairief,  the  Trow,  and  the  TrotCM.  While 
I  Fairies  are  uniformly  represented  as  social,  cli  cr- 
fal,  and  beaevolent  beings  ;  the  Trown  are  describcil  as 
gloomy  and  malignant,  ever  prone  to  injure  men.  Of 
these  thitu  are  two  classes,  which  receive  their  tii-itin- 
gajtbtag  deaominationa  from  the  places  of  their  rvsid« 

Hiij>trows,  «.  pL  Spirits  supposed  to  in- 
Iiabit  the  kills  or  the  mountainous  part  of 
the  Oriincy  Islands. 

Tlw  aapentitioaa,  in  some  places,  endeavour  to  bribe 
by  leaving  an  ofTering  of  fooil  for  them  every 
niglit ;  beinc  pcrsuadetl  that,  otherwi^^e,  they  would 
destroy  tlw  umily  before  morning.  It  is  beliovetl,  that 
tlwy  atall  frequently  apoear  in  wild  ami  sequestered 
aeenes  ;  having  a  haggara  and  malignant  aspect.  One 
of  the  attributes  of  the  Fairies,  in  Scotland,  is  in  Ork- 


appropriated  to  the  TroiCH  :  it  being  an  article*  of 
the  vwigBr  creed,  that  thev  often  carry  off  chiltlrcn. 

Tlw  Brommie*,  althoogh,  as  appears  from  Brand, 
fonmily  wen  known  in  Orkney,  seem  to  be  now  al- 
most candy  forgotten.  I  strongly  suspect,  however, 
from  what  has  been  mentioned  above,  that  they  are 
■ow  eoaimimleil  with  the  WU-TrowA  ;  especially  from 
the  description  given  of  their  appearance,  and  from  the 
offerings  made  to  them.  V.  the  extract  from  Brand, 
▼o.  Bmrscu. 

Sba-trowes,  «. />/.  Certain  inhabitants  of 
the  sea,  viewed  by  the  vulgar  as  niali<rnant 
spirits. 


It  is  believed  in  Orkney,  by  those  livinj;  on  the  coast, 
thai  the  Trows  do  much  mjury  to  fishermen  ;  and 
partiailariy,  that  they  destroy  the  fishini^-grounds. 

Braad*  speaking  of  '*  those  sea- monsters,  the  J/rf  r- 
mns  ami  MeermakU,  which  have  not  only  been  seen, 
but  approhemled  and  kept  for  sometime,"  adds  ; 

**llwy  tell  ns  that  several  such  creatures  ilo  ap|K;ar 
to  lisheia  at  sea.  particularly  such  as  they  call  .Vra- 
Trowes,  great  rolling  creatures,  tumbling  in  the  waters, 
whidi,  if  tbey  come  among  their  nets,  thev  break  thini, 
and  soowtimes  take  them  away  with  them  ;  if  the 
fishers  see  them  before  they  come  m'ar,  they  endeavour 
to  keep  them  off  with  their  oars  or  long  staves  ;  and  if 
they  can  beat  them  therewith,  they  will  endeavour  to 
do  it :  Tlw  fishers  both  in  Orkney  and  Zctlantl  are 
affraid  wlwn  they  see  them,  which  panick  fear  of  thoii-^s 
makes  them  think  and  sometimes  say,  that  it  is  the 
Devil  in  thr  shape  of  such  creatures,  whether  it  be  ao 
or  M»t  as  they  apprehend,  /  cannot  determiue,**  Dcscr. 
ofZetbiid.p.  115. 

The  good  man  had  no  occasion  for  so  much  mo<lesty. 
They  wcroa  very  odd  sort  of  evil  spirits,  tiiat  could  be 
beat  off  by  poles!  He  had  often  himself  seen  such 
tmrnhiimg  aboiit  in  the  Firth  of  Furth. 

With  ie«pect  to  the  origin  of  this  name,  it 
is  BBcrcly  the  corrupt  pronunciation  of  the  old 
word  Trott,  This  term  was  used  by  the  ancient 
Scandinavians  to  denote  a  s{>ectre,  and  particularly 
applied  toa  sort  of  incarnate  goblins,  of  moii8tix>U9  size, 
«ma  correspowlcnt  strenj^h,  who  were  ven*  de<)tructive  » 
of  msnkiml  They  lived  in  solitudes,  mux  clefts  of  the 
rocks;  and  were  believetl  to  feed  on  human  Ueith. 
They  were  also  denominated  BtrgrtMir,  i.e.,  giants  of 
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the  mountains.  Hence  the  fables  of  the  Orkneys  con- 
cerning the  Hiti'Trows, 

From  their  •opcrior  skill  in  magical  arts,  in  Su.-O. 
macio  in  general  came  to  be  dcnominate<l  trotL  For 
such  was  the  power  of  incantation  ascribed  to  tliero, 
that  they  oould  make  men  assume  the  likeness  of  sa- 
tyrs, wild  beasts,  &c.  Troli-a,  and  Isl.  tryU-a,  signify 
incantare,  magicis  artibus  uti;Su.-G.  troUtlom,  vene* 
ficinm,  and  tratl-kona,  venerea.  E.  trul/,  a  prostitute, 
is  by  Ihre  traced  to  Su.*0.  (roll;  and  with  pretty  good 
reasfm,  as  it  is  her  business  to  entice  men*  by  her 
fascinations. 

That  Trow,  as  still  used  in  Orkney,  is  the  same  with 
Trolly  is  unquestionable  froni  tlio  account  given  by 
Cunrad,  commonly  called  the  Celt,  in  his  Hotlfftorici, 
as  qnote<l  by  Amgrim  Jonas,  Sf^ecimen  hfandiof,  p. 
118.     Speaking  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  he  says  : 

Orcada:*  has  memorant,  factaA  e  nomine  Graeco, 

Atque  has  perjuris,  exiltum  esse,  Dits. 
Accola  mutato,  quos  dicit  nomine  Drollos. 

Some  have  supposed  that  this  is  an  error  for  Trollos, 
The  word,  however,  is  originally  the  same.  For  Dan. 
drol  signifies  a  demou^  ana  Teut.  drol  is  expl.  trulhts, 
drollus  :  Vulgo  dicitur  daemonum  genus  quod  in  omni 
laborem  genere  so  vidvtur  exercere,  cum  tamen  nihil 
agat :  alio  nomine  kahouttr  mann^kfn,  Trolus,  Cim- 
brica  lingua  Gothicac  affiuis,  cacoclaemon  ruber  dicitur. 
Adr.  Jun.  This  designation  assimilates  him  to  the 
Brownie  of  our  own  country.  This  •seems  originally 
the  same  with  Isl.  draug,  It'mur  (G.  Andr.  and  Vercl./ 
Hence  Oilin  was  denominated  Drouija  Drottin,  Icmurum 
■ive  tunmlorum  dominus,  as  presiding  over  the  depart- 
ed: Keysler.  Antiq.  Septentr.,  p.  13G. 

But  from  the  following  passage  we  have  a  somewhat 
different  account : — 

— "Swertha,  in  despair,  had  recourse  to  the  good 
offices  of  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  with  whom  she  ha«l  ac- 
quired some  favour  by  her  knowledge  in  old  Norwe- 
gian ballads,  and  dismal  tales  concerning  the  Trotca 
or  DrowB,  (the  dwarfs  of  the  Scalds),  with  whom  su- 
perstitious eld  had  peopled  many  a  lonely  cavern 
and  brown  dale  in  Dunro8sness,  as  in  every  other  dis- 
trict of  Zetland."    The  Pirate,  i.  2a 

The  learned  author  has  no  doubt  that  the  Trotrs  or 
Drows  are  originally  the  same  with  the  Duenjar  of  the 
northern  nations.  V.  vo.  Drows.  The  one  name, 
however,  is  evidently  not  borrowed  from  the  other ; 
and,  as  the  Duerffar  or  Dwarfs  were  conHned  to  the 
earth,  whereas  one  species  of  the  Trow»  belonged  to 
the  sea,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Trow  was  a  more, 
generic  name,  and  that  it  might  include  the  Dutrgar 
under  it. 

In  the  IsL  version  of  the  Bible,  the  word  used 
in  both  places  where  the  term  aaft/r  occurs  in  ours, 
is  Draugar,  Isa.  13.  21  ;  34.  14  ;  with  this  difference, 
that  in  the  latter  passage  Troll  also  occurs.  Ami  thar 
munn  til  tmrnans  hlaupa  Draugar  og  nkrym^lf  og  tltt 
Troll  mun  tharodru  moeta  ;  litrrally,  '*  And  there  vhall 
the  Dwarf  antl  the  S))ectrc  run  together,  and  one  Troll 
shall  meet  another. "  This  proves  that  the  terms  Drnntj^ 
ur  and  Trol^  however  loosely  tht-y  might  at  times  be 
used,  are  radicallv  different,  and  have  been  thus  viewed 
by  that  people  who  still  retain  the  purest  specimen  of 
the  ancient  language  of  Scandinavia. 

Dr.  £tImonstone  views  Trows  ak  synon.  with  Fairies, 

'*  The  fairies  or  trown  have  still  a  '  local  habitation 
and  a  name.'  They  occupy  small  stony  hillocks  or 
knows,  and  whenever  they  make  an  excursion  abroad, 
are  seen,  mountetl  on  bulrushes,  riding  in  the  air. — 
They  are  said  to  be  very  mischievous,  not  only  shoot- 
ini^  cattle  with  thoir  arrows,  but  even  carrying  human 
(  bemgM  with  them  to  the  hillsi.  Child-bed  women  are 
sometimes  taken  to  nurse  a  prince ;  and  although  the 
appearance  of  the  body  rcntain  at  home,  yet  the  im- 
material part  is  removed,"  &c.     Zetl.  ii.  75,  76. 


Dr.  Hibbert  justly  views  the  name  of  Fairiea  as  a 
mianomer,  when  given  to  the  Trown. 

*'Tbe  subterraneous  Trows  of  Shetland,*'  he  says, 
"  hare,  in  more  recent  times,  had  the  improper  name 

given  them  of  Fairies,  which  is  of  com|>aratively  mo- 
em  introduction  into  Europe."  Shetl.  Isl.,  p.  446. 
'*The  TVoar*  of  Shetland,  who  inhabit  the  interior 
of  nHsks,  are  the  same  race  of  beings  whom  the  natives 
of  Feroe  describe  as  Foildtnskemand,  or  undei^ruund 
men;  in  the  Islandic  Kilda,  they  appear  under  the 
name  of  Duergar,  or  dwarfs."    Ibid.  p.  445. 

Two  centuries  ago,  the  word  continued  to  be  written, 
and  perhaps  spoken  in  Shetland,  after  the  Norwegian 
mode.  In  a  dittay  agaiust  Catherine  Jonesdochter 
and  others  for  witchcraft,  &c.  tried  in  the  Sheriff  C>ourt 
of  Shetland,  Oct.  2,  1616,  one  of  the  points  is  thus  set 
forth  : — "  Item  mair,  the  said  Catherine  for  airt  &  pairt 
of  witchcnift  and  sorcerie,  in  banting  and  seeing  the 
Troltis  ryse  out  of  the  kyrk  yeard  of  Hildiswick  k 
Holy  cross  kirk  of  Kshenes  ;  and  that  she  saw  thame 
on  the  hill  callit  Grcinfaill,  at  iiiony  sindrie  tymes ; 
and  that  they  come  to  ony  hous  quhair  thair  wes  feast- 
ing or  great  mirrines,  and  speciallie  at  Yule.** — Found 
guilty,  on  her  own  confession,  and  sentenced  to  be 
"taken  by  the  lockman  to  the  place  of  execution,  ahone 
Birrie,  used  &  wont,  wirryet  at  an  stake  while  she  be 
dead,  &  tbairef ter  to  be  burnt  in  ashes. "  Sheriff-Court 
Book  of  Shetland. 

Catharine  was  accused,  and  also  confest  that  "she 
conversed,  lay,  and  kept  com{:any  and  society  with  the 
Devil,  whom  she  called  the  Bowman  of  Hildiswick, 
and  K'shenes,  for  more  than  40  yean,  and  every  year 
sensyne,  and  specially  at  Halloweven  aiul  holy  cross 
day  :  mad  that  the  last  time  he  lay  with  her,  he  gave 
her  an  merk  on  the  privie  members,  and  left  with  her 
ane  sey  nwtte  and  ane  cleik,  whairby  she  sould  be 
hable  to  do  any  thing  she  desyrit,'*  &c. 

To  Tiiow,  c.  a.     [To  imprecate],  to  curse. 

Messyiigeris  than  sic  tithingis  brocht  thoim  till. 
And  tald  Persye,  that  Wallace  Icffimd  wsr. 
Off  hb  eschaip  fra  thar  pre»iOune  in  Ayr. 
Thsi  trowit  r)'cht  weill,  oe  passit  wan  that  steid. 
For  Lon^stell  snd  his  twa  men  was  deid. 
He  trowU  the  chance  that  Wallace  so  was  past 
In  ilka  part  thai  war  gretly  agast, 
Throw  prophesye  that  thai  had  herd  befor. 

WalUce,  ill  25,  M& 

In  Edit.  I&I8,  it  is  thus  altered. 

They  trowd  it  well,  that  Wallace  past  that  stead. 
For  Long-castle  and  his  two  men  were  dead  : 
Thsy  varied  the  chance  that  Wallace  so  was  past. 

It  would  seem,  that  some  early  editor,  while  he 
retainetl  the  first  trowit,  as  obviously  signifying  6e/i>raf, 
changed  the  second  to  waried,  as  being  better  under- 
stood in  his  time. 

7*roir  tak  tfon,  is  an  imprecation  still  used  in  Orkney. 
It  is  said  that  in  Norse  trow  signifies  Deril,  laL 
irameM,  larva  vel  cacodaemon ;  tliraen,  dialwlus ; 
draugr,  lemur.  Su.-G.  tro  is  used  in  profane  swearing 
or  imprecation.  Tro  wig,  tro  bort  mig,  dispercam; 
tro  dig,  male  jpereas.  Ihre  conjectures  that  tage  may 
be  understood, — ut  sit,  Dialx>lus  me  auferat.  Gloss. 
p.  OoO,  951.  Germ,  traun  is  used  in  a  similar  sense. 
V.  Wachter. 

[To  Tkow,  v.  n.     To  la!»()ur  under  a  slight 
illness;  to  clwiiie«  BaulTs.] 

Trow  IE,  aJj.     Sickly,  Orkii. 

As  in  our  own  country,  unknown  diseases  were  often 
in  former  ages  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  witchcraft, 
shsU  we  view  this  as  signifying,  "under  the  malign 
influence  of  the  Trow,  or  daemon?'*  V.  Tftow, 
Trows,  «. 
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TKOWIE  GLOVES.  [Gloves  of  tho  Sea- 
Trows] ;  a  name  given  to  sponges,  Gaithn. 

"  SpoDoet  are  found  npon  ilie  shore  in  great  plcntv, 
shapeu  lik«  a  man*s  haml,  and  called  by  the  |)eo|ile 
J^riwie  Oioves,**  P..  Danroasnesa^  Statist  Ace.  vit. 
896.  q.  Makf'believe  glove*,  because  an  ignorant  per- 
■on  might  view  them  as  such.    V.  Tbow,  v. 

To  TROWy  V.  a.  To  season  a  cask,  by  rin- 
sing it  with  a  little  wort,  before  it  be  used ; 
a  term  common  with  brewers ;  also,  to  trow 
the  brew^looms^  Ang. 

A.-S.  ge'treoW'ian^  in  a  moral  sense,  signifies  par- 
|psra ;  Germ,  trauen,  to  administer  the  sacerdotal  bfoss- 
mg.  We  say,  to  9ig»-  or  syml  a  ycsscI,  when  it  is 
cleansed  by  a  little  water  being  passed  through  it ;  in 
allusion  to  the  supposed  purification  of  a  person  or 
thing,  in  consequence  of  making  the  ttign  of  thu  cross. 
TVoiff  perhaps  may  have  a  similar  origin  ;  especially  as 
Brewers  retain  a  considerable  portion  of  superstition. 
V.  BuRir. 

TRO  WAN,  Trowen,  #.  A  mason's  trowel, 
S. ;  apparently  corr.  from  the  E.  word.  Y. 
Trone. 

TROWENTYN,  Barbour,  xix.  696.  Leg. 
tranouwintyn.     V*  Tranont. 

To  TROWL,  o.  n.  Used  in  a  different  sense 
from  E.  troll  \  as  in  trowling^  a  line,  with  a 
number  of  hooks  on  it,  extending  from  one 
side  of  a  stream  to  the  other,  and  fixed  to 
a  rod  on  each  side,  is  drawn  gently  up- 
wards, S. 

THOWNSOWR,*.  A  trencher.  **Adow- 
sonefdozen]!  of  trownsowris  ;  ^  Aberd.  lieg. 
V.  Trunscueour. 

TROWS,  B.pL  The  term  used  in  Roxb.  and 
other  southern  shires,  to  denote  two  pieces 
of  wood,  each  formed  like  the  half  or  sec- 
tion of  an  ellipsis,  fenced  with  upright 
boards,  so  as  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
water.  These  two  are  conjoined  by  means 
of  iron  books,  or  a  cross-board ;  tlie  broad 
part  of  the  one  being  placed  towards  that 
of  the  other.  An  interstice  is  left  between 
the  two  sections,  so  that  the  water  is  seen 
distinctly  through  it.  This  sort  of  vessel, 
resembling  two  short  flat-bottomed  yawls 
placed  stern  to  stern,  is  used  in  what  is  call- 
ed burning  the  water^  or  night-fishing  on 
'  rivers  for  salmon.  Through  the  interstice, 
by  means  of  the  lights,  the  fishers  can  see, 
and  more  certainly  strike  their  prey. 

In  Isl.  trog  signifies  linter,  a  small  boat,  from  its 
xesemUance  to  a  trough.  A.  -S.  tnnj,  troge,  alveus,  a 
trough  ;  alsoy  **  linter.  a  cock-boat,  a  wherry  or  scul- 
ler ;  Kilian,  troch  ;**  Somner. 

TROWS,  s.pl.    A  sluice.  V.  Mill-tuowse. 

This  does  not  properly  denote  the  cloo$e  or  aluive  it- 
self»  but  the  troughs  which  conduct  the  water  to  the 
mill-wheel. 


TROWTII,  t.     1.  Truth,  Wyntown. 
2.  Belief. 

Syne  thai  herd,  that  Mskbeth  aye 
In  fantown  fretis  had  gret  fay. 
And  trowth  had  in  swylk  fantaiy, 
Be  that  he  trowyd  stedfastly, 
Nevyre  dyacumfyt  for  to  be, 
Qwhill  wyth  hys  eyne  he  »uld  se 
The  wotle  browcht  of  BrynitaDe; 
To  the  hill  of  DwuMynane. 

Wjfntm^n,  vl  18.  863. 

TROYT,  *.  An  inactive  person,  S.B.  gene- 
rally conjoined  with  the  epithet  nasty  ;  as, 
a  nasty  troyty  one  who  is  both  dirty  and 
indolent. 

Allied  perliaps  to  Su.-<x.  tryt-a,  to  cease,  convey- 
ing the  idea  of  one  who  becomes  weary  of  work; 
or  ratlier,  as   the  v.   abo  signifies,  inique  ferre,   pi- 

Sere,   taedere,   whence  thryt^   contumacy,   neglect  of 
nty.       Troett,   fesaus,    lasaus,   is  a  kindred   term  ; 
iroeit  o/arbete,  fewua  labore ;  and  troeit-a,  fatigare. 

TROYT,  Troyciii;  8.     Prob.,  a  trougli. 

''Ane  troy^  ane  baik  breid,  iiij  reid  tnincheris." 
Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1543,  V.  18.  *'Ane  trogdU  &  tua 
aiking  bnynlis."    Ibid.  A.  15.'io,  V.  15. 

The  only  idea  I  can  form  of  this  woni,  is  that  it  is 
meant  for  irocftt,  perhaps  a  trough. 

To  TROYTTLE,  r.  n.  To  tattle,  to  gossip, 
Siietl. ;  merely  a  variety  of  Trattil,  q.  v. 

•  TROY  WEIGHT,  Troys  weight.  A  cer- 
tain kind  of  weight,  used  both  in  S.and  in  E. 

'*That  there  shall  be  onely  one  just  weight  through 
all  the  parts  of  this  kingilcine,  which  shall  univerjialue 
serve  all  his  Majesties  lieges,  by  tho  which  (and  no 
other)  they  shall  buy  and  sell — in  all  tyme  hereafter : 
to  wit,  the  French  Trogs  Stone  wcigiit,  contcining 
sexteine  Trog^  Pounds  in  the  iStone,  and  sexteino  Trogs 
Unces  in  the  Pound,  and  the  lesser  weights  and  mea- 
sures to  be  made  in  proportion  confornie  thereto." 
Act  Ja.  VI.,  19  Feb.,  1618.  Murray,  p.  441. 

This  is  ordered  to  be  used  instead  of  **  that  weight 
caUed  of  old  the  Trone  \feigfur 

llie  phrase,  accordin;(  to  Keith,  is  written  in  an  act  of 
the  Privy  Council,  A.  1565.  Troce  IVeicht.     V.  Rkmcid. 

Somner,  and  Du  Cange,  both  suppose  that  Trog  is  a 
corr.  of  Trone,  V.  l>u  Cuigt?,  vo.  Trona.  Cowel  as- 
serts tliat  "  Trone  weight  plainly  appears  to  bo  the  same 
with  what  we  now  call  Trog  totight,  vo.  WeighU.  Yet, 
under  Pondua  Begis,  bo  says  that  "  it  seems  easy  ta 
infer  that  what  we  call  Trog  Wtighi  was  this  Pondus 
RegU,  or  le  Bog  JVeight, 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  they  were  quite  diffe- 
rent. For,  by  the  Act  of  James,  quoted  above,  it  is 
ortlered  that  the  ono  be  used,  and  the  other  is  dis- 
charged. 

Troy  Weight  in  £.,  according  to  Spelman,  consisted 
of  twelve  ounces  in  the  pound.  This  is  tho  standard 
still  used  in  S.  for  wciehing  gold,  silver,  jewels,  oom, 
bread,  and  liquors.  V.  Mutton's  Arithiu.,  p.  15.  It 
ia  simply  denominated  Trog  Weight.  What  is  called 
ScofaTroyt  in  our  times,  is  the  sAme  with  Dutch  weight ; 
and  said  aI:»o  to  correspond  to  Trone  weight,  only  the 
pound  varviug  in  ditferent  places,  and  for  different 
purposes,  from  20  to  28  ounces. 

In  the  reign  of  James  VI.   Troy  tUffered  from  Tront 
'  weight,  the  latter  exceeding  the  former  three  pounds 
and  a  half  in  the  stone.     For  Skene  nays  : 

"  Ilk  Troiii  stane  contcinis  scxtccne  (tound  Trois, 
And  ilk  pound  weicht  thcirof,  conteinis  sexteene  ounce 
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TVoit.— The  wool,  qnhea  it  is  bocht  be  iiiercluui<ti,  ie 
bocht  be  the  Trone  itMie,  quhilk  conteinit  commonly 
jdz.  poand  and  ane  halfe  Trois."  De  Verb.  Siga,  vo. 
SentaUh. 

Am  thie  weight  ia  called,  in  the  Act,  Frtmeh  Troy,  it 
■hows  that  oar  rulera  in  that  age  viewed  it  aa  originally 
borrowed  from  the  French,  and  that  it  had  received  its 
name  from  ita  being  used  in  Troiea,  the  capital  city  of 
Champagne.  For  we  learn  from  Diet.  Trev.,  that 
almoat  evexy  city  had  its  own  peculiar  weights. 

TKUBLANCE,  s.    Disturbance. 

*'Oonwickit  for  the  trubUsutee  of  him  in  wordis,  eal- 
land  him  kolf-caryll  one  the  oppin  gait."  Aberd.  Reg. 
Cent.  16. 

TIlUBLYy  adj.    Dark,  lowering,  troubled^ 
maddy;  drumly^  synon.    Fr.  trouble. 

Throw  help  thareof  he  chasis  the  wyndit  awa. 
And  trvbljf  doudis  dioidis  in  ane  thraw. 

Any.  K«ryii;i06,2t 

[To  TRUCK,  V.  a.    To  trample,  crush,  Shetl. 
Dan.] 

[Trock,  «•    Trash,  refuse,  ibid.] 

[TRUCE,  9.     The  surface  of  pasture  land 
peeled  off  for  the  purpose  of  making  com- 
post, ShetL 
Pkobu,  a  oocr.  of  ficf/-tdt] 

TRUCKER,  Truckar,  «.    V.  Truxier. 

TRUCK-POT,  *.  A  tea-pot.  V.  Track- 
pot. 

TRUDDER,  «..     Lumber,  trumpery,  Aberd. 

Id.  trmU  ia  expl.  fasicnlus ;  IsL  trod-r,  and  Sa.-0. 
frod^  the  stakea  or  wood  with  which  hedges  are  con- 
stnicted. 

TRUDGE  BAK.    Prob.,  hump-back. 

A  trudge  hak  that  cairfiil  cative  bore  ; 
And  dukit  was  his  Isythlie  limmis  bsTth. 

K.  Bart,  iL  61 

IVom  the  rest  of  this  description,  aa  well  as  from  the 
name  of  the  person,  Deerepitus,  it  is  clear  that  the 
poet  meant  to  say  that  he  waa  hnmp-backed.  The 
phrase  is  still  used  in  this  sense,  S.6w 

It  may  be  from  Lat.  turg-ere,  to  swelL  Bat  I  would 
prefer  So.  -O.  truing  id.  Isl.  thrutn'C,  id.  IhroUf  a  tumor. 

TRUDOET,  V.  I  dread  trudget  of  yon;  I 
suspect  that  you  will  do  some  mischief,  or 
play  me  some  trick ;  Loth. 

Perhaps  allied  to  .Alem.  trug,  fraad,  irug-tn,  to 
deceive  ;  as,  being  the  same  with  O.E.  irtgei,  deceit « 
treachery,  Minot's  Poems,  p.  31. 

For  all  thaire  irtgei  and  tbaire  gile. 

TRUDGET,  9.  A  sort  of  paste  used  by 
tinkers,  for  preventing  a  iiewly-soldered 
vessel  from  leaking.  It  is  m.ide  of  barley- 
meal  and  water,  Roxb. 

[To  TRUE,  Tru,  v.  a.  To  believe,  credit ; 
as,  *^  lie  gart  me  true^**  he  lc<l  me  to  believe, 
Clydes.,  Shetl.    V.  Tuow.] 
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Trub-Blue,  adj.     1.  An  epithet  fonnerly 

fiven  to  those  who  were  accounted  rigid 
^resbyterians,  and  still  occasionally  used,  S. 

Henee  the  title  of  a  pamphlet,  published  about  the 
beginning  of  last  oentary,  "  A  23ample  of  Trw^Blme 
Preebytwian  Loyalty." 

This  phraseology  seeips  to  hare  originated  dariag 
the  ctTil  vrars  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  when  the 
opposite  partiea  were  distinguished  by  badgea  of  dif- 
ferent coluura. 

*' — Few,  or  none  of  this  army  wanted  a  Hue  ribbami  ; 
but  the  lord  Gordon  and  some  others  of  the  maniuia* 
fismily  had  a  ribband,  when  they  were  dwelling  in  tlie 
town,  of  a  red  flesh  colour,  which  they  wore  in  their 
hats,  and  caUed  it  the  Rogal  Ribhand^  aa  a  sign  of  their 
lore  and  loyalty  to  the  king.  In  despite  and  de- 
rision thereof  this  blue  ribband  waa  worn,  and  called 
the  Co9eHtuUer9  BSbband  by  the  haill  soldiers  of  the 
army."    Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  123.     V.  also  p.  160. 

-.••The  haill  house  dogs,  messens,  and  whelpa 
within  Aberdeen  killed  upon  the  streets,  so  that 
neither  hound,  messen  or  other  dog  was  left  alive  that 
they  could  see  ;  the  reason  waa  this,  when  the  first 
army  oame  here,  ilk  captane  and  soldier  had  a  btue 
ribbami  about  hia  oraig,  m  despite  and  derision  where- 
of, when  they  removM  from  Aberdeen,  some  women 
of  Aberdeen  (as  was  alleged)  knit  blue  ribbamU  aboat 
their  messens  craigs,  whereat  thir  soldiers  took  offence, 
and  killed  aU  their  dogs  for  this  very  cause.**  Spald- 
ing. L  IGQ. 

**  Blue  was  the  faTOurite  colour  of  the  covenanters ; 
hence,  the  vulgar  phrase  of  a  trite  blue  whig.**  Min- 
strslsy  Border^  iii.  224. 

2.  Metaph^  a  person  of  integrity  and  steadi* 
ness. 

M  jy^  ^f^  ^ju  never  stain,"  S.  Prov.  **  A  man  of 
fixed  prineiplea,  and  firm  resolutions,  will  not  be  easily 
iuduced  to  ao  an  ill,  or  mean  thing."    Kelly,  p.  303. 

Tkuelins,  Trulins,  adv.  Truly,  Loth., 
Dumfr.,  Aug.  Though  properly  an  adv., 
it  is  usckI  as  if  it  were  an  «• 

**  Mv  iruliHee,  gin  they  had  to  hurkle  down  on  a 
heap  o  haver  straw, — ^gin  thev  wad  eang  to  bed  wi*  sic 
a  waufwamefou,**  Ac  BlacKw.  Mag.,  Nov.  1820,  p. 
154.    V.  the  termination  Lixos. 

Tbue-Love,  9.  One  whose  love  is  pledged 
to  another,  S. 

I  leant  my  beck  unto  an  aik, 

1  theaght  it  was  a  trusty  tree  ; 
But  first  it  bow'd,  and  syne  it  brak. 

And  sas  did  my  true-love  to  me. 

Song  :  Wala,  wda,  up  the  teaJt 

It  baa  been  ingeniously  supposed  that  the  origin  of 
this  term  is  Dan.  trohvet,  from  fro,  troth  or  faith,  and 
l»e-€,  to  promise,  to  encase.  ^'This  seems,"  it  has 
been  said,  "  the  origin  of  Uie  term,  true^love^  in  many 
of  our  old  ditties.**  This  idea  is  supported  by- the  re- 
mark that  "the  lady's  true-love  is  resllv  her/o/tf-Zorf;** 
whence  some  editors  have  taken  the  liberty  of  altering 
it  accordingly.    V.  Northern  Aiitiq.,  p.  383. 

Trulie,  adj.  True,  not  fictitious.  A  tralk 
etoriff  S.B.     Su.-G.  trolig^  credibilis. 

Truly.     Anomalously  used  as  a  9.  expressive 

of  surprise^  or  a  kind  of  oath ;  My  trufyj  or 

By  my  truly^  S. 

**Bg.mg  truly,  I  have  a  mind  to  settle  some  good 
revenue  or  pension  upon  her  out  of  the  readiest  increase 
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•f  Hbm  lands  of  my   Salmiaoiuimoii.**     Utqahui't 
111.  e.  18. 


TBUFF»«.    Corr.  of  E.  lur/,  S. 

Ltig  BAj  lus  tntfbk  gowsnt  g»y  be  diwt  t 

T.Tbots. 

Ite  frost  amy  bite,  the  bail  may  nip, 
Tb«  rain  may  fteep  lu  to  tb«  skin  ; 

Bot  that  aaeath  the  aold  green  iryiii*t 
Tbe  WMt  o'  weather  never  fln*. 

QaU.  JSnc^,  pi  406. 

TBUFF,  9.    A  trick,  a  deceit. 

No  bid  I  not  into  my  sUle  for  tb  v 
To  apeke  of  truMs,  nor  nane  harlottry. 

Ihyg/  rirgU,  ProL  272,  4. 

ItnL  Cn(/a,  id.  truf-are,  to  cheat,  to  deceive,  truJUrt, 
a  daecivier.  In  IV.  the  sense  is  limited  to  thai  deoep* 
Hon  that  is  incladed  in  mockery.  Trt^fe,  a  gibe,  tn^fer, 
to  ■Mck,  trvf-tmr,  a  mocker.    Hence,  perhi^a. 

To  Teuff,  o.  a.    To  steal,  OL  Shirr. 

deek  a'  ye  can  by  hook  or  crook, 
Byp  Oka  pooch  frae  noak  to  nook  ; 
Be  sore  to  tntf  his  pocket-book,  fcc. 

RBUMa/M  Poems,  L  299. 

AOied  perhaps  to  Flandr.  trMf-tM,  decipere,  fallen^ 
impooete,  L.  B.  tn^-are,  innf-art,  id.  O.  IV.  trnf-er, 
to  amck,  is  most  probably  from  the  same  fountain. 
Us  original  idea  may  have  been  that  oonvoyod  by 
Alen.  fr^-«n,  Su.-0.  tref'^  IsL  irt/w^a,  apprehendere, 

Tbuftctbe,  «.    A  deceiver. 

Than  woz  I  tene,  that  I  take  to  sic  ane  irufuris  tent 

Dauff.  VirgU,  ^tJi  2S9,  b..23L 

TRUOS,  «.  A  mode  of  profane  swearing, 
used  among  the  valgar,  S.B. 

It  is  i^eneralljr  Tiewed  as  a  oormption  of  troiky  to 
wUeh  It  is  oqnivalent.  But  it  seems  rather  derived 
bom  Jioes.-G.  irigmta,  Sn.-0.  trigg,  faithful,  trig- 
fva,  a  covenant  It  is  an  affecting  proof  of  the 
psrtinadtT  of  men  in  immoral  customs,  that  some 
•f  the  oallis  used  in  this  country  seem  to  retain  evi- 
dent marks  of  the  highest  antiquity.  Thus  Ootkt, 
a  comsBon  profanation  of  the  name  of  Ood,  S.B.  is  evi- 
dently lloes.-0.  Oi)Ukat  the  ver^  tenn  used  to  denote 
the  Supreme  Bein^  when  Ulphilas  wrote^  doriiu;  the 
vrigB  of  Constantine  the  Oreat^  that  is,  nearly  fifteen 
hundred  yean  ago.  V.  Miehselis' Introd.  Lsct  sect.  68. 

[TRUISH,«.    V.  Trews.] 

TBUEIER,  Trucker,  «•  1.  A  contemptuous 
term,  always  implying  that  the  per- 
■OD,  to  whom  it  is  given,  has  done  some- 
thing that  b  offensive,  S. 

Despiteful  spider,  poor  of  sprite, 
Beguis  with  oabbling  me  to  blame ; 
Oowk,  wvte  me  not  to  gar  thee  greit ; 
Thy  tratuing,  Tmkitr,  I  shall  tame. 

PoLteart,  WaimmU  ColL,  iiL  2. 

S.  Often  applied  to  a  female  in  contempt,  as 
equivalent  to  ''  worthless  hnssy,"  S. 

3.  A  waggish  or  tricky  person,  Roxb. 

The  term  seems  to  convey  the  idea  of  deceit.  O. 
Germ,  trugh,  guile,  Teut.  tlroghcuer,  a  deceiver,  bed- 
ne^-trt  id.  Perhaps  merely  a  cuiitemptuous  use  of 
Fr.  tnqpieur,  one  who  barters  or  trucks  ;  as  persons  of 
thn  descfiption  have  not  generally  been  supposed 
verthy  of  implicit  confidence. 


[TRULIE,  Truly.    V.  under  True.] 
TRULIS,  9.  pi.    Some  kind  of  game. 

So  mony  lords,  so  mony  naturall  fulis. 

That  bettir  aocortUs  to  play  thanie  at  the  trulis. 

Nor  seis  the  dulis  that  commons  dois  sostene. 

Dunbar,  BanHoigne  Poems,  p^  42L 

Lord  Hailes  thinks  that  this  may  mean  some  game 
which  resembles  a  spindle,  from  Fr.  irouil,  id.  "I  am 
informed,"  he  adds  "that  truU  means  some  childish 
game,  of  the  nature  of  cappy-hole.*'    Note,  p.  251. 

Qerm.  tori  signiBcs  the  game  of  top.  The  term, 
however,  seems  rather  to  denote  some  trundlins  sort 
of  game,  perhaps  resembling  the  bowls ;  as  probably 
allied  to  Su.-G.  triU-a,  rotari,  ut  solet  globus  ;  Ihro. 

[TRULLA,  Trolla,  Troll,  adj.  Haunted 
or  affected  by  trows^  Shcti.] 

[Trullascud,  9,  A  witch-like  woman,  ibid. 
jytLH^trold^  an  elf,  and  9kudt^  shot.] 

[Trullla,  adj.  Sickly;  same  with  troune^ 
q.v.] 

TRULLION»  «•  A  sort  of  crupper,  Mearns ; 
the  same  with  Tronach^  (j.  y.  Isl.  travaUj  im- 
pedimentum  ? 

TRULLION,  Trull,  9.  A  foolish  person, 
a  silly  creature,  Ayrs.    Y.  Troll. 

TRUM,  «.  Apparently,  drum.  "  To  play 
ypoune  the  trum  nychtly,  to  convene  the 
waich  at  ewin,^  &c.    Aberd.  Reg.,  Cent.  16. 

Germ.  Dan.  tromme,  Su.-O.  trumma,  IsL  trumba, 
tympanum. 

TRUM,  ».    A  thread.    V.  Thrum. 

There  will  I  wear  out  life's  frail  trum. 
Just  clotchiog  canny  on  my  bum. 

UaU.  Ene.,  p.  253. 

To  TRUMP,  V.  n.  1.  To  trumpet  forth,  to 
sound  abroad ;  with  the  prep.  up. 

Therefore  trump  up,  blew  furth  thine  elo<iuence. 

ifoug,  VirgU,  376,  14. 

We  hare  the  same  phraseology  in  the  Battallye  of 
Agynhourte. 


They  tromped  up  full  meryly, 
The  grete  batteil  to      ~ 

Ap.  IVateon'e  Uiet  E.  />. ,  il  8S. 


gederes  ged. 


Tent,  tremp-tn,  canere  tuba. 

2.  To  ^^  break  wind  backwards.** 

In  pnblyk  placis  fra  that  day 
Scho  wee  behynd  than  trumpand  ay  : 
8a  wee  scho  schamyd  in  ilksted, 
Qnhil  in  this  warhi  hyr  lyf  scho  led. 

WjfHtown,  vi.  2.  98. 

3.  To  fling  as  a  horse,  to  kick,  Shetl. 

IsL  iramp-a,  oonculcare,  tramp-r,  equus  succusator. 

4.  To  march,  to  trudge,  S. 

With  that  thai  war  weill  ner  the  King  : 
And  he  left  his  amoneftting. 
And  gert  trump  to  the  assemble 

Barbour,  vill  2d3,  MS. 

And  than,  but  langer  delaying. 
Thai  sert  trump  till  the  a-sMnibl^. 
On  atnir  sid  men  mycht  than  se 
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Mony  m  wycht  man,  and  woithi, 
Bedy  to  do  cbewalry. 

Ibid.  Mil  491,  MS. 

Etoeu  all  bia  oist  and  hale  anuye 
Haa  mit  tntmpin  to  the  toun  in  bve. 

Doug,  rifyil,  379,  8. 

8a.-G.  laL  tramps,  calcare ;  Germ,  ^nimp-m,  currere. 
Hardyng,  however,  naea  the  v.  with  the  prep,  ttp  in 
a  different  aenae. 

The  Erie  then  of  Northamberland  throughout 
Rayeed  np  the  land,  and  when  he  came  it  nere. 
Tie  kyng  irumped  up,  and  went  away  full  clere. 

CroH.  Fol.  222.  a. 


It  teems  to  aignify,  tntaaed  ap  bia  gooda. 

5.  To  deceive ;  usted  actively. 

Than  eaU  we  all  be  at  our  wiU. 
And  thai  sail  let  thaim  trumpyt  til, 
FVa  that  wy  t  weill  we  be  away. 

Bafhour,  xiz.  712,  US. 

That  fala  man,  by  dissaitfull  wonlis  fare, 
With  wanhope  trumpet  the  wofull  luflare. 

Doug.  Virgii,U,Z. 

Tr,  lrraif»-cr.  Teat.  tromj^-eH,  id.    The  E.  v.  trump 

3p  seema  to  have  a  common  origin,  q.  to  fabricate  by 
eceiTing  others.  Aa  Sw.  trumn/t-a^  id.  haa  the  same 
ortho|{raphy  with  trumpha^  to  play  it  at  cards,  trumfth 
the  Tictoriooa  card,  (Seren.) ;  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  Terfaa*  si^ifying  to  deceive,  have  originally  a 
reference  to  this  amusement,  which  has  been  so  common 
ef  deeeption.^ 


Trump,  Tbu3ipe,  ».  1.  A  JewVhaq).  Fr. 
trampe^  Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Observ.,  p.  159. 

"like  a  aow  playing  on  a  trump;**  S.  Prov., 
'*  >po|^en  when  people  do  a  thing  ungracefully. "  Kelly, 
p.  232.    V.  CoRXKPiPX. 

2.  A  trifle^  a  thing  of  little  value. 

Tea  teyndia  ar  aae  trumpe,  hot  gif  he  tak  may 
Ana  kmrik  of  parisch  kyrkU  cuplit  with  commendis. 

Doug.  Virgil,  Prol.  239,  a  10. 

3.  In  pL  goods. 

Now,  haly  fader,  thi  maieste  inclyne. 
Grant  that  our  nany  thys  fyre  may  eschape, 
And  from  diatnictionn  delyuer  and  out  scrape 
The  sobir  trumpit,  and  meyne  graith  of  Troyani». 

Doug.  Virgil,  150,  55. 

4.  Tk$  tongue  of  the  trumpj  the  principal  per- 
son, or  that  object  on  which  there  is  most 
dependence,  S. 

— "  Though  he  be  termed  m  v  lord,  and  so  forth,  all 
the  world  knows  that  you  are  the  tongue  of  the  tramp.*' 
Ifooaatery,  iii.  145,  146. 

"He  is  the  tongue  of  the  trump  to  the  whole  aquad 
of  them.'*    Redgauntlet,  ii.  225. 

This  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  elastic  part  of  the 
instrument  which  causes  •  the  sound.  In  the  same 
•ense  Dan.  tunge  signifies  the  reed  of  a  hautbov. 

"From  Belg.  tromp,  a  rattle  for  little  children; 
tromp-em,  to  rattle,  or  play  with  a  rattle ;"  Rudd. 

[Trumpie,  9.  The  Skiia-guII ;  so  called  on 
account  of  its  cry,  Orkii.] 

TnuMPOSiEy  adj.     1.  Guileful,  Ayrs. 

2.  Cross-t^mpercdy  of  a  perverse  spirit,  Renfr. 

Trumpour,  Tru31peu,  8.    1.  A  deceiver. 

llony  proud  trumptmr  with  him  trinpit. 

Dunbar,  Bannatgne  I'oems,  p.  27. 


Lord  Hailee  renders  this  raUleseuU  ;  from  the  idea 
that  framp  signifies  rattle,  Belg.  But  Dunbar  evidently 
uses  the  term  elsewhere,  in  a  moral  sense,  as  oppoeed 
to  gud  men,  and  oonjoined  with  9chreuru. 

Snm*gevu  gud  men  for  thair  gud  kewis. 
Sum  g«vi§  to  trutnpouritj.  and  to  auhrewia. 

Bannaigne  Poems,  p.  60L 

I  am  not  for  a  trumpet  tane. 

CkerrU  and  Sloe,  st  86. 

Et  nnlli  insidiat  quondam  aimulata  paravL 

Ut.Par. 

Tyrwhitt  thinka  that  the  word  means  tnimpetors ; 
Cant.  Tales,  Note,  v.  2673. 
Fr.  trompeur,  id. 

2.  Sometimes  used  as  a  contemptuous  term, 
without  any  defiuite  meaning. 

&0W  dunt  thow,  trumper,  be  sa  bald. 
To  tant  or  tell,  that  he  was  auld  I 

PhilotttS,  S,  P.  Jt.,  ill.  21. 

TRUMPH.  To  play  trumph  about,  to  be  on 
a  footing  with,  to  perfonn  actions  equally 
valorous,  S.B. 

Achilles  plaged  na*  trumph  oboul 
Wi'  him,  he  says  ;  but  judge  ye. 

Poema  in  the  Buehan  Dialect,  pu  29. 

Trumph,  S.,  has  the  same  meaning  with  trump,  R, 
as  denoting  the  principal  card. 

TRUMPLEFEYST,  *.  A  qualm  or  fit  of 
sickness,  Upp.  Lanarks.,  Ayrs. 

TRUNCHER  SPEIR.  A  pointless  spear,  a 
spear  having  part  of  it  lopped  off. 

¥^th  twa  blunt  truncher  spein  i^quair. 

It  was  thair  interprise, 
To  fiteht  with  baith  thair  faces  liatr. 

For  lure,  as  is  the  gyse. 

Scott,  Evergreen,  U.  178. 

The  same  with  E.  truncheon,  Fr.  tronchet,  fronton  ; 
from  tronc4r,  to  cut  ofl^  to  break  into  two  pieces. 

[Trunaioune,  a  truncheon,  occurs  iu  Barbour,  xvL 
129.] 

[TRUNIE,  «.  The  snout  of  a  swiue,  Shetl. 
Dan.  ttyne, 

TRUNSCHEOUR,  *.  A  plate,  a  trencher, 
S. 

Syne  brade  trunseheourit  did  thay  fill  and  charge. 
With  wilde  scrabbis  and  vthir  frutis  large. — 
Ne  spare  thav  not  at  lant,  for  laik  of  uiete, 
Thare  fatale  foure  nukit  trunschwaris  for  til  ete. 

Doug.  Virgil,  208,  43,  52. 

Fr.  trencheoir,  quadra  mensaria ;  from  trench-er,  to 
cut,  as  on  these  meat  is  cut. 

To  TRUNTLE,  r.  a.  and  n.  To  trundle,  to 
roll  along,  S. 

Whan  jre  felt  in  the  anawy  floo<l, 
I  trutttrt  frae  aboon  you. 

J.  IVaton'a  Poans,  1790,  p.  «1. 

TRUPHANE, ». 

A  tyrant,  a  tormentour, 
A  truphane,  and  a  tratlonr. 

Colkelbie  Sow,  F.  1.  ▼.  78. 

[TR0SII,  part.  pa.  Thrashed  ;  from  r.  trtfh^ 
Shetl.] 
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[TRtfSHKA,  Trutska,  9.      Stubbornness, 

fits  of  sulks ;  also,' pride,  ShetL 
[Trushkit,  adj.    Stubborn,  sulky,  ibid.] 

[To  TRUSS,  tr.  n.  To  break,  crumble ;  to 
eat  in  a  slovenly  manner,  ohetL;  hence 
iruMMf  crumbs,  fragments,  ibid.] 

TRUSTFUL,  orf^;    Trustworthy. 


w 


'If  the  wliol*  mipplicanta  had  been  so  tnu^l  in  a 
matter  ao  great  and  nniveraal, — their  Lordships  could 
aot  bnt  hare  engaged  liTes,  fortunes,  and  honour,  for 
a  good  saccess  to  follow  their  advioe.*'  Baillie's  Lett., 
i42. 

TRUSTRE.  Butter,  S.  B.;  as,  in  Ross- 
shire.    I  see  no  term  that  has  any  similarity. 

TRUTHFU*,  adj.  Honest,  sincere,  possess- 
ing integrity.  South  of  S. 

«  **  Fm  a  pQir  man — ^bnt  I'm  an  auld  man  too,  and 
what  my  povertj  takes  awa-  frae  the  weight  o'  my 
oonnseL  grey  hairs  and  a  trui/^u*  heart  should  add  to 
H  twenty  timesL**    Antiquary,  ii.  132. 

To  TRUTLE,  tr.  n.  To  be  slow  in  motion  ; 
applied  by  nurses  to  children  beginning  to 
walk,  Dumfr.,  TVatiUf  Ayrs. 

Tliia  is  viewed  aa  synon.  with  Jhruttle.  It  seems. 
Indeed,  to  he  also  merely  a  variety  of  Troddle, 

[To  TRUTTLE,  V.  11.  Same  with  troyUk, 
q.  T.  ShetL] 

TRVCOUR,  #.    A  deceiver. 

^A  dowUe  toongit  counsalour, 

Atrimpoorftrunponr?]  a  trveour. 

OolhMU  Sow,  T.Uw,  75. 

[TRWMP,  Tbwmpit.    V.  Trump.] 

TRY,  t.  Means  of  finding  any  thing  that  has 
been  lost,  S.  B.    /  could  get  nae  trt/  oU. 

•  To  TRY,  V.  a.  1.  To  vex,  to  grieve,  to 
tniuble,  S. 

S.  To  afflict,  to  harass,  S. 

na  V.  is  thus  used  in  a  aort  of  oblique  way,  in 
eooseqoence  of  its  primarily  signifying,  **  to  put  to  the 
test."  Thus  men  are  saicl  to  be  irM  with  affliction, 
becfanse  God  proves  them  by  means  of  it. 

8.  To  prove  legally,  to  convict. 

'*Qnhasoeairsalbe  tryii  to  bauecontravenit  the  same 
fmr  the  first  fault  salbe  adiugeit  in  the  aowme  of  ten 
puidia  mooie,"  Ac  Acts  Ja.  VI.,  1594,  £d.  1814, 
pw70. 

This  peeuliar  signification  approaches  more  nearly, 
than  any  of  the  senses  of  the  £.  v.,  to  Fr.  iri-er,  to 
select,  to  cull  out  from  among  others :  for  selection 
denotes  the  result  of  ezneriraent  or  triaL  It  would 
appear,  indeed,  that  in  0.  Fr.  it  had  been  used  as  in 
8.  For  Roquefort  renders  TriS,  attest^  certifi^ ; 
Oluas.  Langue  Romane. 

Tbtinq,  part.  adj.     1.  Distressful,  S. 

S.  Han),  severe;  as,  '^ These  are  trying 
times,''  S. 


TRYFFIS,  8.  p. ».  V.  n.    Prospers,  thrives. 

— ^Thair  he  monjr  wytfis. 
Throw  haboundance  of  specli  that  nevir  tryjfit, 

CoUcObU  Sow,  V.  643. 

8a. -G.  fri^-oi,  valere,  bene  esse  ;  Dan.  triver,  id. 

[To  TRYMBILL,  v.  n.     To  tremble,  Bar- 
boar,  ii.  295.] 

TRYME,a^j.    Trim,  fr^. 

Then  gif  you  knew  hU  duble  tackis, 
AnongM  the  countrie  men  he  mackis, 
Weith  feinyeit  aeillis  and  anticleatix, 
And  tventie  vthcr  iryme  conceatis,  iJcc 
Leg.  Bp,  SL  AndroU,  Poems  Sixteenth  CenL,  p.  824. 

This  is  merely  E.  trim,  disguised  by  the  orthography  ; 
Le.,  niee  eonceits. 

TRYNE, «.    Art,  stratagem. 

Of  AgsrsBs  what  toung  can  tell  the  (rvne. 
With  hurklit  hude  ouer  a  weill  noorisht  necke  t 

a^  Qodljf  SangSf  pu  2. 
Lord  Hailes  renders  this    "train,  retinue.'*     But 
Cinayn^,  frryne,  is  used  by  Wyntown  as  train  by  E. 
writers,  for  stratagem  ;  Fr.  traine^  id. 

**  The  Iryne  of  merchandis ; "  Aberd.  Reg.,  Cent.  16. 

TRTNi;  «.    Train,  retinue. 

Foryettinff  all  the  BnrgU  /ryii€. 
Without  descriptioun  of  thair  caoe  ; 
Not  speiking  of  the  riche  propine, 
Quhilk  thay  did  glue  vnto  hir  Grace. 

Bwrd,  Watson,  U.  13. 

"  That  hir  hienes  derrest  bnither  Robert  commen- 
datare  of  the  abbay  of  Halyrudehousa  hes  sustenit  sic 
■umpteous  ehaiges  and  expenssis,  besyd  his  labouritf, 
panis  ft  travell,  in  awaitting  vpoun  hir  hienes  seruice 
m  tymes  bvpast,  that  he  is  nocht  abill  to  continew 
langar  in  his  fonner  tryne  &  honorabiU  convoye." 
AcU  Maiy,  1567,  Ed.  1814,  p.  552. 

Tent,  trtjfw,  eomitatus. 

TRYPAL,  Trypall,  *.     Expl.  *«ill.made 
fellow,"  Ol.  Skinn.,  Aberd. 

But  a  bag  trjfpeUl  there  was  snap, 

Gsm'*&n  him  wi'  a  bend, 
Gart  him,  ere  ever  he  wist,  cry  dap 

Upon  his  nether  end. 
Cknstmms  Ba'ing,  Shinnet's  dfise.  Poet,  p.  126. 

Fr.  tripaU't,  "a  quantity  of  tripes,  or  guts  ;"  Cotfipr. 
fkora  fr^,  the  paunch.  Some  misht  prefer  trepefu, 
*'a  poor  tattered,  a  base,  bare,  and  oegj^arly  wretch  ;** 
ibid.'  Bnt  the  oonjoined  epithet  shews  that  dispro- 
portionate length  is  especially  included  in  that  awk- 
wardness of  rorm  here  ezpresse<I.  Besides,  a  tall 
meaffre  person  is  denominated  "  a  lang  tripe  o'  a  fal- 
low," S.  The  term  seems  exactly  to  correspond  with 
Lat.' • 


[TRYPLIT,  part.  pa.     Trebled,  Barbour, 
xviii.  80.] 

TRYP  VELVOT.      An  inferior   kind  of 
velvet. 

"Item,  twa  bnrdclaithis  of  blak  tryp  vetvot  figurit, 
with  twa  cnsscheonis  of  the  same."  Inventories,  A. 
1661,  p.  I55i 

Fr.  tripe,  or  trq>e  de  velours,  etoffe  de  laine  qu'on 
manufactnra,  et  qu*on  coupe  comme  le  velours.  TVx- 
turn  vtliomam.  Diet.  Trev.  •'  Valure,  Irish  tufftaffata, 
fustian  an  apes,"  according  to  Cotgr. 

TRYSING,  t. 

*'  For  it  is  the  enstome  of  Scotland,  that  if  the  mean- 
eat  gentienian,  that  has  his  kynsman  or  neir  friend 
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mnrthered,  enter  in  trjfmma  with  the  committerit 
friendie,  the  offeris  ar  maid  be  the  oommitteris  of  the 
deed.  Quhilkis  ar  deliberatlie  resoluit  vpone  be  him, 
his  kjn  and  freiudis."  Belh.  MS.  Mem.  Ja.  VI.  Fo.  34. 
This  word,  which  obvioosly  tuggceta  the  idea  of 
entering  into  terms  for  accommodation,  is  moat  probably 
a  reliqne  of  A.-S.  <ryir«-MiM,  6dem  dare,  foedos  inire ; 
from  trhw,  treotee,  fides,  fides  data,  or  Mow,  fidus, 
fidelis;  whence  iryw-ian,  jitstificare,  purgare;  and, 
idthongh  perhaps  through  the  medium  of  the  Fr. 
hingnage,  £.  /mce,  in  S.  trewU,  the  pi.  of  Trew,  q.y. 
I  need  scarcely  mentidh  «or  Tr|f^d  as  clearly  belonging 
to  the  same  stock. 

TRYSS,  adv.    Thrice.  Aberf.  Reg.,  V.  16. 

[TRYST,  Tryste,  #.  Appointment  to  meet, 
S.    For  other  meanings  Y  •  under  Tbist.] 

To  Tbtst,  v.  a.  1.  To  engage  a  person  to 
meet  one  at  a  given  time  and  place,  S. 

"  He — then  trytleH  Mr.  Williamson  at  London,  who 
met  the  same  man  in  a  coach,  near  liOndon  bridge,  and 
who  called  on  him  by  his  name."  Fountamhall's 
Decisions,  t.  15.    V.  the  s.  sense  3. 

The  V.  to  Tiyii  is  evidently  from  the  same  fountain 
with  E.  Trutit  as  'implying  the  idea  of  mutual  con- 
fidence.    Isl.  treyd-a,  confidere. 

2.  To  meet  with ;  used  in  relation  to  a  divine 
ordination. 

"The  plot  hath  laid  Leith  and  Edinburgh  desolate. 
^That  this  should  hare  irvsUd  the  enemy  at  that 
time  and  place,  when  we  had  most  to  do  with  Leith 
and  Edinburgh,  is  cWdenUy  God's  hand."  Baillie's 
Lett.,ii.  151. 

'*  It  is  found  that  the  most  eminent  and  honourable 
service  of  the  church,  doth  usually  try«t  her  in  a  low 
and  suffering  condition,  when  there  hath  been  but 
little  strength,  many  outward  disadvantages."  Flem- 
ing's Fulfilling  Epistle,  p.  iv. 

3.  To  bespeak :  as,  *^  I  trystii  my  furniture 
to  be  hame  '*  on  such  a  dav,  S. 

4.  It  occurs  in  a  singular  sense,  as  denoting 
such  accuracy  in  motion  as  to  make  every 
step,  in  a  difficult  road,  correspond  with 
the  one  that  has  preceded  it. 

Sir  A.  Balfour  applies  it  to  the  well  reflate*!  motion 
of  those  who  bear  travellers  down  the  Alpme  declivities. 

"They  ao  at  the  rate  of  an  ordinary  horse  trot,  as 
they  go  wDl  trUi  the  stones  to  step  upon,  which  lye 
confusedly  here  and  there,  as  exactly  as  if  they  were 
a  paire  of  stairs,  and  yet  they  will  not  fall  once  in  500 
times,  and  if  they  should  it  would  be  a  fall  without 
any  great  perilL"    Letters,  p.  254. 

To  Tbyst,  V.  n.  1.  To  agree  to  meet  at  any 
particular  time  or  place,  S. 

"  In  our  treaty,  we  prefaced  with  a  declaration  in 
writ,  that  our  trtfMng  there  [in  London]  was  no  sub- 
mission  to  the  English  Parliament."  Kaillie's  Lett., 
L22L 

The  prep,  with  is  often  added,  S. 

"The  particulars  are, — the  writing,  dictating,  and 
contrivinff  a  letter  directed  to  the  perfidious  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  trysting  with  him  and  nis  officers  at  the 
Lady  Hume's  lodgingn,  tending  to  the  ruin  of  the  late 
King,  and  these  kingdoms."    Wodrow's  UUt.,  L  85. 

2.  To  enter  into  mutual  eucrarrcnients. 

"  There  followed  great  outcrv  aesinst  him  ;  friends 
met  and  trusted;  at  last  it  resolved  in  this,  the  crcdi« 


tors  compelled  the  cautioners  to  pay  them  oompletolv 
to  the  hazard  of  the  sum  of  their  estates,"  Ibc  Spal- 
ding, i.  37. 

This  suggests  quite  a  different  idea  from  **trytiimg 
to  meet ;"  and  marks  engagements  entered  into  after 
they  had  met. 

"They  raised  an  army  and  came  to  Inverory, 
whilk  he  could  not  resist, — and  was  forced  to  tryii 
and  give  hia  band,  no  doubt  to  their  contentment." 
Ibid.  p.  143. 

"Argyle  accepted  the  gentlemen,  and  without 
Athole's  knowledge  sent  them  to  the  Tables,  syne 
trpnU  and  causes  Athole  swear  and  subscribe  as  he 
pleased.    This  was  not  fair  play."    Spa'ding,  L  220. 

3.  To  concur  with ;  used  metaph.  as  to  cir- 
cumstances or  events. 

"  What  a  marvellous  concurrence  of  providence,  and 
convincing  appearances  of  a  divine  hand  was  in  this 
judgment,  the  besiegin|^  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans, 
iry»(ed  wUh  the  very  time  of  the  passover,  whilst  ao 
sreat  a  confluence  of  the  people  from  all  narts  of  the 
Und  were  there  on  that  account,  that  both  sword 
and  famine  might  contribute  their  help  to  destroy." 
Fleming's  Fulfilling,  p.  148. 

4.  Used,  in  a  passive  sense,  in  relation  to  one*s 
meeting  with  adverse  dispensations,  S. 

"It  is  a  dark  time  now  with  the  church  of  Christ, 
which  we  see  every  where  almost  suffering  and  afflicted, 
whilst  the  whole  earth  besides  seemeth  to  be  at  esse, 
christians  also  even  beyond  others,  iti  their  private  lot* 
tryMfd  with  very  sharp  triala."  Fleming's  Fulfilling 
Epist.,  p.  iv. 

— "The  proud  and  insolent,  who  do  most  hunt  after 
outward  glory,  are  usually  trytted  with  some  humblins 
abasing  stroke ;  he  poureth  contempt  on  princes,  ana 
such  who  will  not  nonour  God  shall  not  enjoT  that 
honour  they  seek  from  men."  Ibid.  p.  113.  V.  fol- 
lowing word. 

To  Bide  Trtste.  To  keep  an  euCT^ment  to 
meet  with  another ;  including  the  idea  that 
one  Vfoiia  the  fulfilment  of  it  at  the  time 
fixed,  S. 

••  *  You  walk  Ute,  sir.'  said  I.—*  I  hide  tryate,'  was 

the  reply,  *and  so  I  think  do  you,  Mr.  Osbaldistone."* 
Rob  Roy,  ii.  165. 

(To  Break  Tryst,  Crack  Tryst.   To  break 

an  engagement. 

"  John  Forbes  of  Lesly  hrole  tryst,  having  appointed 
to  have  settled  the  same."  Spaldmg's  Trouoles,  ii  54. 

[To  Keep  Tryst.  To  fulfil  an  engagement, 
to  meet,  S.] 

[To  Set  Tryst.  To  make  an  engagement  to 
meet,  S.] 

Tryster,  ».  A  person  who  convenes  others, 
as  those  of  opposite  parties,  fi.xing  the  time 
and  place  of  meeting.     . 

"  Mr.  Blair  and  he  [Mr.  Durham]  deal  with  Mr. 
Wood  to  bo  content  with  conference  at  Edinburgh. 
— We  had  drawn  up  an  overture,  as  we  thought,  very 
favourable,  as  far  as  we  could  go,  acoording  to  the 
Assembly's  late  overture  for  union,  and  by  the  hands 
of  the  trytterst  Mr.  Blair  and  Mr.  Durham,  sent  in  to 
their  meeting.  Also  the  tn/Mttr*  had  given  us  lioth 
their  overtures  to  be  thought  upon."  Baillie*s  Lett., 
ii.  387. 
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Trtbtino,  t.     An  engagement  to  meet,  as 
unplying  a  mutual  pTeuge  of  safety. 

*'Tbc  BAUter  of  Forbes,  in  the  north,  slew  the  laird 
of  Heldnim,  vnder  trydmg.**  Fitaeottie'i  Cron.,  p.  31 1. 
Under  trg$i.  Edit.  1728»  P.  131. 

**  The  earl  Monachal  did  nothing  but  by  advice  of 
the  eonunitteo  of  ettatea,  who  directed  him  and  the 
oomniitteea  both  of  Angne  and  Meama,  to  hold  the 
■arqnia  under  trytHmg^  while  they  should  raise  up 
lorees  to  go  upon  him.      Spalding;  li.  167. 

Tbtbtino-placE|  i.     1.  The  place  of  meeting 
previously  appointed,  S. 

At  our  tryiUnq-fUbu^  for  a  certain  space, 

I  must  wander  to  and  fro  ; 
Bnt  I  bad  not  had  power  to  come  to  thy  bower, 

Had'st  thou  not  conjured  me  sa 

MwatrtUg  Border,  il  344. 

2.  Used  metaph.  to  denote  a  centre  of  uuiou, 
or  medium  of  fellowship. 

''"Ooosider,  that  Christ  Jesus,  Godman,  is  not  only 
a  fit  trjftiing'plaee  for  God  and  men  to  meet  into  [in]« 
sad  a  fit  spokesman-  to  treat  between  the  parties  now  at 
▼ariaace ; — but  we  nnay  say  also,  he  is  immediate  bride* 
gRMMD.**    Guthrie's  Trial,  p.  221. 

TBTST-STANEy  »,    A  stone  anciently  erected 
for  marking  out  a  rendezvous,  S. 

"Hm  trjfit'Uanet  are  commonly  on  high  ground. 
They  are  placed  perpendicularly  in  rows,  not  unfre- 
qnently  in  a  circular  direction.  It  is  saidi,  as  also  the 
name  imports,  tEat,  in  times  of  hostilities,  they  marked 
the  fdaoes  of  resort  for  the  borderers,  when  they  were 
•awmbling  for  any  expedition  of  importance."  P.  Mor- 
batUe,  S^t.  Ace.,  ztL  512. 

[TRYST,  Tbyste,  «.     Affliction,    S.     V. 
Triste.] 

TUACE,  #.     A  small  hillock,  Orkn. 

Apparently  from  the  samo  origin  with  Tuva  in 
Tuwa-Keuihie ;  a  diminutive  from  Su.-G.  ttufioa,  tuber, 
or  Dan.  ttte,  "  a  UtUe  hiU  or  mole-hill.'* 

TU AY,  adj.    Two.    V.  Twa. 

TUCHT,  TuoHT,  (gutt.),  «.     Vigour,  Ettr. 
For. 

TuGHTLESS,  adj.    Pithless,  wanting  strength, 
nerveless,  inactive,  ibid.,  Upp.  Clydes. 

This  word  may  have  been  formed  by  the  chance  of 
a  letter  of  the  same  organ,  from  Tent  deughd,  A.-S. 
dmgmikf  Tirtua,  ralor,  potentia. 

TUCK,  i.     A  jettie  on  the  side  of  a  river, 
S.  O.  pron.  took. 

"That  while  he  possessed  the  farm,  he  erected  about 
tan  imek$  upon  the  Snodgrass  side  of  the  water  of  Gar- 
nock,  in  oraer  to  prevent  the  water  from  encroaching 
on  the  holms ;  which  tucks  were  made  by  driving  stobs 
from  the  edge  of  the  bank  into  the  river,  and  filling 
the  same  up  betwixt  the  stobs  with  brushwood  ana 
stonea ;  that  the  stobs  were  generally  drove  seven  or 
eight  feet  into  the  ground  and  channel  of  the  river." 
Ptoof^  E.  of  E^linton  against  Taylor,  1807,  p.  3. 

Perhi^  from  K,  Tack,  "  to  gather  into  a  narrower 
eompass." 

TUCK,  ».     Tuck  of  drum,  beat  of  drum,  S. 

*'The  council  gave  orders,  that  after  the  nmster  is 
over  this  day,  one  company  of  the  Militia  keep  guard 


in  the  Canongate  ToUmoth,  and  another  in  the  Abbey, 
and  that  the  whole  Regiment  be  ready  to  draw  to* 

? other  upon  the  tuck  of  drum.**    Wodrow's  Hist,  p. 
1.    V.  TouK. 

[To  TUT)  (short  u),  v.  n.    To  speak  much,  to 
rave,  Shetl.     Dan.  tude,  to  howl.] 

TUE,  TuED,  paH.  adj.     Fatigued ;   killed, 
destroyed,  S.    V.  Tew,  t;.  and  «. 

TUECHING,  prep.      Concerning,  touching. 

**  In     Parliamento    apud    Edinburgh,    xxxi    Jan. 
M.D.LXXII.      Tuechimj  the  recovering  and  collecting 
.  of  the  Kingis  Majesties  jowcllis  and  movables."     In- 
ventories, p.  181.     V.  TwicuK,  V. 

To  TUEG,  V.  a.    To  tug ;  Gall.  Enc.    A.-S. 
teog-an^  Moes.-G.  tiuh-^n^  trahcre. 

TUEIT,  *.     "An  imit.ative  word,  expressing 

the  short  shrill  cry  of  a  small  bird ;  hence 

to  twitter  ;  Tout,  zittern^  Gl.  Compl. 

'*The  rede  schank  cry  it  my/ul,  mtf/uf,  and  the  oxee 
eryit  tueU.'*    CompL  8.,  p.  60. 

[TUELF,  adj.    Twelve,  Twelfth.     Barbour, 
X.  547.] 

TUFF,  Tufa,  s.     A  tuft  of  feathers  or 
ribbons. 

Hy  Lsdy,  ai  tthe  is  a  woman. 

Is  bom  a  heljwr  to  undo  man. 

For  she  invents  a  thoasand  toys. 
That  house,  and  hold,  and  all  destroys ; 
As  scsrfs,  snephroas,  tuffs,  and  rings, 
Fairdings,  factugs,  and  powderings  ; 
Bebats,  ribands,  bands,  and  ruffs, 
Lapbends,  shsgbands,  cuffs,  aud  muffs  ; 
Folding  outlays  [ourlays],  pearling  sprig^i, 
Atrys,  vardigals,  periwigs ; 
Hats,  hoods,  wires,  and  also  kells, 
Washing  balls,  and  j^erfumiug  smells : 
French  gows  cut  out,  and  double  banded. 
Jet  rings  to  make  her  pleosant-handed  : 
A  fan,  a  feather,  bracelets,  gloves. 
All  new^x>me  busks  she  denrly  loves. 
For  such  trim  bony  baby -clouts, 
Still  on  the  Laird  she  greets  nml  shouts  ; 
Which  made  the  Lainl  take  ui>  more  gear, 
Than  all  the  lands  or  rigs  could  bear. 

WaUon'9  Coll,  i.  80. 

The  term  seems  properly  to  denote  something  that 
is  involved  or  plaited. 

— "  But  above  all  she  [the  marejliad  a  horrible  tail ; 
for  it  was  little  more  or  lessc,  than  every  whit  as  great 
as  the  steeple-pillar  of  St.  Mark  beside  Langes  ;  and 
squarred  as  that  is,  with  /uj/>and  ennicroches,  or  baire- 
plaits  wrought  within  one  another,  no  otherwise  then 
as  the  bcarus  are  npon  the  earcs  of  come.'*  Urquhart*s 
Rabelais,  p.  74. 

As  here  used,  it  seems  most  nearly  allied  to  Fr.  tot{fe 
de  cheveux,  a  tuft,  or  lock  of  curled  hair ;  Cotgr. 

\Tufa,  an  appendage  to  anything,  Gl.  Shetl.] 

Fr.  touffe,  a  tuft,  applied  to  hair,  ribbons,  feathers, 
Ac.  On  faisoit  il  y  a  quel()ue-temp8,  dcs  garnitures 
d'nne  grosse  loufe  de  rubaus. — Une  toujfe  de  plumes  ; 
c*est-^-dire,  un  gros  bouqnet,  comme  celui  qu  on  met 
snr  les  capitenes.     Diet.  Trev. 

TUFFING,  ToFFix,  s.    Tow,  ockam  ;  wa  d  - 
ing. 

The  luffing  kindtUis  betuix  the  plankis  wak, 
Quharfra  ouerthrawii  the  pikky  smok  coil  blak. 

Duug,  Virgil,  190,  39. 
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Dan.  Uif  Su.*0.  tit^f,  ooActam,  ooDstipatim  «ii  ma- 
teria pilei ;  Ihre.     Fr.  tot^fu,  thick. 

To  TUFFLE,  v.  a.  To  ruffle,  to  put  any 
thing  in  disorder  by  handling  it,  or  tossing 
in  it,  S.    lyie,  A.  Bor. 

O  what  has  kMpit  ye,  Peggy  hwe. 

At  lifting  o'  the  meller? 
An'  what  has  tt^Med  yere  gowden  locks, 

Keppcd  up  wP  kame  o*  siller? 

Remaitu  qf  Niikwddle  Song,  p.  67. 

Aa  A.  Bor.  tijle  is  axpl.  "  to  tnm,  to  atiir ;— to  dis- 
order any  thing  by  tumblinff  it;**  (Grose,  Ptot.  G1.) 
there  can  be  no  doabt  that  uiia  ia  the  aame  with  the 
0..E.  word  given  by  Palsgrave.  "I  ijiftit  with  my 
fyngera  or  boaye  my  selfe  longe  aboote  a  thyng  to 
make  it  well  to  the  countentynge  of  my  mynde :  Je 
tifie.  You  bane  apente  two  howrea  to  tt/feit  about 
this  thyng.*'  B.  iii.,  F.  391,  a.  Thia,  then,  must  be 
viewed  aa  originally  the  same  with  our  TmJU. 

The  author  of  The  Plotcman't  Talt^  printed  with 
Chaucer's  worka,  speaks  of 

Tiffden  attired  in  trecherie. 
^  Vrry's  Edit,  p.  180,  v.  21S5. 

Thia  18  rendered  in  01.  trifien.  Skinner  teems  to 
view  the  term,  although  without  reason,  as  a  corruption. 

Cotgr.  ezpl.  the  Fr.  v.  t^jf-er  in  the  same  manner  aa 
Plalsgr.  expl.  the  O.  E.  one.  It  may  be  from  tw/aflt, 
twofold,^  A.'S.  twy-fyld-an,  duplicare,  to  double ;  be- 
cause things  said  to  bo  tujled,  are  generally  sndi  aa  are 
creased,  in  consequence  of  being  folded  down. 

TUG,  ».  "Raw  hide,  of  which  formerly 
plough   traces   were  made ; "   GL  Bums, 

S.O. 


Thou  was  a  noble  fittie-Ian*, 
As  e*er  in  tug  or  tow  was  drawn. 


V.  Tiua 


Mmmt,  m,  14S. 


To  TUGGLE,  Tuooiix,  Tugle,  v.  a.  and  n. 
1.  To  pull  by  repeated  jerks,  S. 

Now  we  leave  Nory  wi'  her  change  of  dress,— 
Till  we  inform  you  of  poor  Lindy's  fate. 
That  was  left  corde<l  np  at  sic  a  rate. 
TugaUng  and  struggling  how  to  get  him  free, 
He  did  great  pyne  and  meikle  sorrow  dree. 

Jlo$t*s  Udetwrt,  p.  49L 

2.  To  strive,  to  struggle. 

Thair  is  mony  tonn  man  to  tuggUl  U  full  teuch, 
Thocht  thair  brandis  be  blak  and  vnhiirely. 

Bau/Cinigtar,  C  1,  K 

[TuGGLE,  8.  A  kind  of  pin  used  for  fasten- 
ing the  ends  of  a  band  so  as  to  form  a  loop, 
Shetl.] 

[TuGOLED,  jwiW.  adj.']  1.  Tossed  backwards 
and  forwards,  handled  roughly. 

Tousled  and  iuggUd  with  town  tykes. 

T.  TOUZLK. 

2.  Fatigued  with  travelling  or  severe  labour, 
wrought  above  one's  strength,  kept  under, 
S*  B. 

Tuglit  and  travalit  thun  trew  men  can  tyre. 
Sa  wundir  wait  wes  the  way,  wit  ye  but  weoc. 

Oayyan  and  OoL,  L  8. 

This  may  be  either  from  Sa.*G.  toeg-a,  to  draw,  or 
from  £.  tug, 

TUGHT,#.    Vigour,  Ettr.  For.    V.Tucht. 


TUG-WHITIXG,  *.  A  whiting  caught  by 
a  haud-line,  Aberd* 

"  About  this  time  some  tug-whUingt  were  taken,  and 
b^  Qod*a  providence  the  fiahea  became  lai^er.*'  Spal- 
ding's Troubles,  L  39. 

TUHU,  «•  A  spiritless  person,  one  desti- 
tute of  energy  and  incapable  of  exertion, 
Fife. 

TUIGII,  «•     Saspicion,  doubt. 

A  man  at  one  for  to  serve  lordis  twayn, 

The  quhilk  be  baith  contrair  iu  opsmion  ; 

Be  trew  to  both,  without  tuigh  or  treMOn, 

It  may  be  wele  ryme.  but  it  aoordis  nought. 

Pink.  S.P.R.,  iii.  124. 

**  Touch,**  GL  Pink.  But  it  seema  to  aignify  auspi- 
cion,  from  A.>S.  ttctog-aiff  dubitare,  ttceo^  a  doubt. 
Alem.  zifrA-OM,  Su.  -G.  twfk^,  to  doubt,  twdxtn,  doubt- 
ing. Ihre  derives  the  p.  fmoi  tioaa,  because  in  doubt- 
ing the  thought  is  aa  it  were  drawn  into  two  parte. 
Hence  also  Su.-G.  fioe,  doubt. 

(TUIK,  pret.    Took.     V.  Teuk.] 

TuiK,  s.  A  spell,  a  turn;  a  bye-tEiste; 
same  with  Toiii  and  TowL    Y.  Teuk. 

TUIK,  9.  A  cook ;  as  the  word  is  corruptly 
pron.  iu  some  parts  of  Angus  and  Moray. 

TUILL,  8.  Contention.  «*Toil,  trouble,** 
Pink. 

In  Scotland  had  not  been  sic  tuiU, 
Oif  this  had  bein  the  common  rewl. 

MaiUand  Poems,  p.  221. 
Same  with  TuUge,  q.  v. 

TUILYIE,  TuLYE,  TooLYiE,  *.  1.  A  quar- 
rel, a  broil,  a  combat,  S. 

"  Chaud-melle, — ana  boat  anddaiue  tnifgle,  or  de- 


baite,  quhilk  ia  ouponeil  as  contrair  to  fore-thoucht 
fellonie.      Skene,  Verb.  Sign.  vo.  Chaud-mdU, 

Be  that  the  baigan  was  all  playit. 
The  stringis  stert  out  of  thair  nokks  ; 
Sevin*sum,  that  the  tulvt  maid» 
Lay  groflUng  in  the  stokks. 

PMiM  to  the  Plag,  st  19. 

Ye  do  abound  in  coal  and  calk  : 
And  think,  as  fools,  to  fley  all  faes 
With  targets,  Itci/ief,  and  toom  talk. 

PUwart,  WaUun*$  CM,,  iiL  9. 

2.  Tuilyie  is  used,  rather  ludicrously,  for  a 
battle,  or  skinnish. 

'*He  aatd  that  Galium  Beg,  (he  waa  a  bauld  mia- 
chievouB  callant  that,)  and  your  honour,  were  killed 
that  same  night  in  the<N«/Mf,  and  mony  mae  bra'  men.** 
Waverley,  iiiT 218. 

Sibb.  derives  Toofye  from  Tout,  tuyl,  labor.  It 
waa  probably  introduced  by  the  application  of  a 
Fr.  term  in  a  particular  sense;  aa  touili-er,  to  mix 
in  a  confused  manner,  which  might  be  applied  to  a 
crowd  in  a  tumultuous  state,  or  entering  into  a  broil. 
Teut.  tntfl-en,  however,  in  a  secondary  sense  denotes 
raG:e ;  furere,  Kilian.  Gael,  taghal,  to  contend,  to 
drive  the  ball  to  the  goal,  has  by  some  been  viewed  aa 
the  origin. 

To  Tuilyie,  Toolie,  r.  »i.      To  quarrel,  to 
squabble,  S. 
"Ane  French  word,  JlelU,  dissenaion,  strife,  de- 
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bate  s  M  wee  aay,  that  ane  hes  melled  or  tuUgied  witk 
▼kher."    Skene,  Verb.  Sign.  vo.  MeUeium. 
A  iKiyiiiff  tike  comee  limping  hame;"  S.  ProT. 
%  p.  17.  • 

Bee  whOee  tbeyfoofiftl,  whUM  they  drank. 
Till  a'  their  tense  waa  imoor^d. 

Bmrnmifu  Peeau,  L  280. 

TuiLTBOUBy  t.  One  who  is  addicted  to  fight- 
ing or  engaging  in  broils. 

**  Oil  there  be  any  injurioui  persons  of  their  neigh* 
be«f%  or  defamera  of  others,  oommon  fechtera  (<ui7jfe- 
eiiri)  or  any  other  malefiotors."  Chalm.  Air,  e.  39, 
a.  7Sw 

**Ka  man  may  be  a  procnrator,  quha  is  excommuni- 
eat»  or  a  oommon  tulyeour  or  fechter,  ane  notar-publict, 
•or  any  that  cannot  write  or  reid."    Balfour's  Pract, 

TuLTXE-MULiEy  «•    The  same  with  TtitfytV, 
S.  B. 

I  know  not  if  mmHe  should  be  traced  to  Tent,  muyf* 
ca,  to  quarrel :  Boetnun  extendere  simnltatis  aut  irae 
oaasa,  mntire^  mnssitare,  cum  indignatione  et  stoma- 
cho  ;  Kilian.    V.  Tutb-mutx. 

TuLTiESUMy  adj.    Quarrelsome,  S« 

Ttd^fientm  dop9  cum  happing  hame  ;  S.  ProT.,  ie., 
Thoee^  who  are  mdined  to  Drawls,  generally  suffer  by 


Tuil«TiE-WAP,  «.  A  childish  amusement,  in 
Teviotdale,  in  which  a  number  of  boys  take 
hold  of  each  others  hands,  and  wrap  them- 
selves round  the  one  who  is  at  the  head ; 
clasping  themselves  as  firmly  together  as 
possible,  and  every  one  pushing  till  the 
mass  fall  over. 

Ynm  TVi/yJe,  and  Wap  to  throw. 

TOKIT-TUILTIE.  A  winter  amusement  on 
the  ice,  in  which  a  number  of  boys  or 
lads  take  hold  of  each  other^s  clothes,  and 
•it  down  in  a  line  on  their  hunkers^  while 
two  or  three  lay  hold  of  the  foremost  and 
pull  them  along,  Roxb. 

Plwhaps  the  term  TuUyU  may  be  here  used,  as  that 
■port  may  haTo  been  carried  on  between  two  parties. 
ToHl  seems  to  refer  to  the  sliders  being  connected  with 
each  other. 

To  TUIVE,  TurvE  iip,  r.  n.  1.  To  swell, 
to  rise  as  dough  from  the  effect  of  leaven, 
Roxb. 

S.  In  a  sense  nearly  allied,  it  is  used  to  denote 

the  operation  of  yeast,  or  the  working  of 

ale  in  a  vat;  **It's  tuivin  up^  ibid. 

IsL  f4i(/a,  and  Dan.  tue^  signify  tuber  terrae.  C.B. 
htft  *  nse,  a  lift ;  toe/i,  to  make  dough.  Perhaps  the 
▼.  Ie  Tevf,  as  applied  to  smoke  ascending,  is  originally 
theeame. 

TUKB,  s,    A  hasty  and  rough  pull,  a  tug, 

When  thou  had  fairly  passM  the  dips, 
An*  a'  the  Uylor'M  tukes  an'  nips. 
That  day  I  cat  thee  in  my  grips 
An  try't  thee  on. 


At  BosweU's  fair  to  grace  mv  hlpe, 
Ftt'  sprush  and  fon\ 

A.  Seotet  Poems,  pu  lOS. 

[TULCH,  9.  A  big,  stout,  sulky  person, 
Bauffs.    v.  TuLSUiE.] 

TULCH  ANE,  Tulcuin,  «.  1.  A  calf  s  skin, 
in  its  rough  state,  stuffed  with  straw,  and 
set  beside  a  cow  to  make  her  give  her  milk, 

Henoe  the  phrase  Tulchane  BUhop$. 

"  Here  is  a  fair  shew  of  restoring  benefices  of  cure, 
great  and  small  to  the  Kirk  :  But  in  effect  it  waa  to 
restore  only  titles,  which  noblemen  perceived,  conld 
not  be  gi^en  conveniently  to  themselves  ;  but  they 
^pped  to  the  commodity,  in  obtaining  from  the 
titulars,  either  temporal  lands  feued  to  themselves,  or 
tithes,  or  pensions  to  their  servants  or  depeuders.  And 
therefore  the  Bishops,  admitted  according  to  this  new 
onler,  were  called  m  jest,  Tulchane  B'mhope.  A  Tul» 
chame  is  a  calfs  skin  stuffed  full  with  straw,  to  cause 
the  cow  give  milk.  The  Bishop  had  the  title,  but  my 
Lord  got  the  milk  or  oommoditie."  Calderwood^ 
Hist.,  p.  65. 

"Mr.  Patrick  Adamson,  in  a  sermon  which  he 
preached  against  the  order  of  bishops,  had  tlie  follow- 
ing obeervations,  that  there  were  three  sorts  of  bishops, 
L  The  LortVe  BUhop,  viz,  Christ's,  and  such  waa  cveiy 
paator.  IL  My  Lord  Bv^op^  that  is  a  bishop  who  is 
a  lord  who  sits  and  votes  in  parliament,  and  exerciMs 
jurisdiction  over  his  brethren.  III.  My  LortTe  BUhon, 
one,  whom  some  lord  or  nobleman  at  court  places  to  be 
reoeiver*general  of  his  rents,  and  to  give  leases  for  his 
lordship's  behoof;  but  had  neither  the  means  nor  power 
6i  a  bishop.  This  last  sort  he  calleil  a  Taiehan  Bishop,** 
Cant's  Hist  Perth,  I.  Introd.,  p.  zi. 

2.  A  ba^  or  budget^  generally  of  the  skin  of 
an  animal,  S.S. 

»'*f1ae  him  bellv-flaoght,  his  skin  wad  mak  a  gal- 
lant iukhm  for  you.      Journal  from  London,  p.  2. 

3.  The  t«rm  is  metaph.  applied  to  a  chubby, 
sometimes  to  a  dwarfish,  child,  Aug. 

It  haa  been  said  that  Tulchan  is  an  Irish  word  used 
in  the  sense  first  mentioned ;  Knox*s  Hist  Life,  xxxiii. 
Prob.  it  is  of  Gothic  origin.  Stt.-0.  iolk  signifies 
a  model  In  re  architectonica  dicitur  mo<lulu8 
vel  typus,  ad  quem  plura  facienda  exiguntur,  ut  forma 
crassitie  vel  longitudine  similia  sint ;  Ihre.  IsL  tulk-a 
signifies  to  entice ;  pellicere.  Now,  iukhan,  in  sense 
1,  oorresponds  to  both  terms.  It  is  a  resemblance  of 
the  animal,  made  as  like  to  it  as  possible :  and  it  is 
thus  made,  for  the  purpose  of  enticing  the  dam  to  give 
her  milk. 

TULIPASE,  *.    A  tulip. 

•'TnUpa,  a  iulipaee."    Wedderb.  Vocab.,  p.  18. 

TULLIE, ».    A  knife  fi.\ed  in  the  haft,  Shetl. 

Evidentiv  corrupted  from  Isl.  taehjuhni/r,  Su.-G. 
taefgkHif,  Uan.  tatlgek»{f,  cultor  sectorius,  from  the 
V.  telg^a,  taei-ja,  iaelg-er,  cultro  secare.  Literally  it 
signifies  **a  carving  knife.'*  Wolff  gives  the  Dan. 
word  in  a  more  modem  form,  explaining  taelfeknir, 
*'a  pocket  or  carving  knife,  a  sort  of  dagger."  IsL 
taelgU'knifr^  cultor  fabrilis,  [Dan.]/o//<l:niV;  HaldorHon. 
Hence  Fr.  taiU-er,  to  cut,  from  which  perhaps  E.  taiiy, 
as  applied  to  a  stick  containing  notches,  has  been  im- 
mediatoly  formed.  It  may,  however,  have  been  trans- 
mitted from- the  Belgae,  as  Belg.  UUie  signifies  iucisura. 
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[Tot-LIB-Budie,    *.      A    tool-basket    with 
different  compartments,  Slietl. 

Cbrnpomidea  of  TuUk,  and  Budk  fromT)aii.  Imddik, 
a  UtUe  box.] 

TULLISAUL,  *.    V.  TiLLiEsouL. 

TULLYAT,  s.  A  bundle ;  used  contemp- 
tously;  [7\i&»acA^  Aberd.],  J3aHyi?(,Lanarks. 

C.B.  iueUkid,  forming*  covert,  tuliad,  an  enveloping. 

TULSHIE,  s.    A  sour-looking  person,  Ayrs. 

O.Fr.  ««fc,  etourdi,  lunatiqne,  Roqnef.  GjmsI.  <«/- 
dkifiieadk,  confident,  bold,  may  have  been  the  original 
woid,  notwithstanding  the  change  m  signification. 

rrULSURE,  TuLZEOUB,  s.  A  wrestler,  a 
bully,  Lyndsay,  Comp.  of  Bagsche,  1.  27.] 

TULSURELIKE,  adj.  [Like  a  wrestler  or 
bully.] 

And  at  his  month  a  hiabbir  stodo  of  feme, 
Like  to  ane  bore  qohetting  his  tuskis  kene, 
Bycht  tMUurOike,  but  temperance  in  tone. 

B€n,r^»n^9  Test,  CreaeuU,  Chron,  S,  P,,  L  l«. 
(V.  Tultul] 

[TUMAIL,  «.  Arable  land  next  the  stead- 
ing, Orkn.;  contr.  of  toonmall.} 

TUMBLER,*.  1.  A  small  cart,lightly  formed, 
used  in  the  South-west  of  S. 

•«  Behind  them  followed  the  train  of  laden  asses,  and 
■mall  carts,  or  ImnMcw,  as  they  were  called  m  that 
country,  on  which  were  laid  the  decrepid  and  the 
helpleM,  the  aged  and  infant  nart  of  the  exiled  com- 
monity."    Guy  Mannerin|^  L  119. 

2.  One  of  the  names  of  the  Porpoise.  [Syn. 
Cre»pU.'] 

••  Delphinus  Fhocaena,  Linn.-.Brit.  ^orpesse.-- 
Soot.  Pollock.  Tumbler.  Mereswine."  Dr.  Walker's 
Essays  on  Nat.  Hist.,  p.  532. 

TUMBUS,  «.      1.    Any  thing  large,  Fife.  | 

synon.  Dolver. 
2.  Applied  to  a  big  inactive  person,  ibid. 

C.R  iwm,  a  ronnd  heap ;  tttmp,  a  round  mass ;  twrn^ 
poMt  an  epithet  for  a  fat  female  ;  Owen. 

TuHBOUS,  adj.  Large  and  slovenly ;  reverse 
of  Snod,  Fife. 

TUMDEIF,  8.  Some  kind  of  disease,  men- 
tioned by  Sir  John  Roull. 

Tumdeif  or  edroposy, 

Haisram,  oaadness,  or  musilry,  &c 

F.  OL  Campi.,  p.  380. 

The  last  syllable  is  apparentlv  allied  to  Isl.  deiff, 
kebeto,  viribus  defraudo.  Could  we  suppose  the  first 
to  be  from  Su.-O.  tumme,  pollex,  it  might  signify  want 
of  feeling  or  numbness  in  the  thumb,  or  other  joints. 

Isl.  Uimb^  eadere  praeoeps,  dey/a,  hobctndo ;  per- 
haps q.  falling  down  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 

To  TUME,  V.  a.    To  empty,  to  evacuate,  S. 

Dsn.  tomm-tr,  So.-G.  IsL  toem-a,  vacuare,  A.  Bor. 
foom  or  iume.    V.  Tetm. 

The  V,  properly  signifies  to  pour  out  as  from  a  backet, 
or  other  vesseL  As  an  adj.,  it  is  opposed  to  the  term 
/bte  or  Full, 

VOL.  IV. 


It  seems  to  have  been  originally  the  same  word  that 
occurs  in  Prompt.  Parv.,  as  siwifying  to  P>««»  » 
JSd  in  order  t6  extract  the  liquTcl,  to  Up.  "  ^-amy. 
J^m-yn.  vessell  with  drinke.  Attamina--r«j«srW 
SnSocGngeofnve-sell.    AtUminacio.     Depl«^«^^ 

F^m  the  orthography  of  the  «..  and  'jJ^^^Sf /^.^ 
betioal  arrangement,  it  would  appear  that  the  latter 

KdW  Ta^me  in  the  MS  ^\^^^;;^^Zt 
hAve  here  a  sense  given  to  it  from  tho  E.  word  ;  lor  a 
Sr^bTyiSpeclI  defilement.  Ebewhere  Fraunce. 
gives  ••rem-yn  or  maken  empty.    Euacuo. 

TumVToom,  To3IE,  adj.  1 .  Empty,  haying 
nothing  in  it,  S.  Toome,  A.  Bor.  Teem, 
Aberd. 

Bot  other  lordln,  that  war  by, 
Sard,  he  had  fillvd  fullyly 
-    His  baggis,  and  thaifris  all  twme  JJf  •  •    ^ 
^^  Wjfntoum,  vuL  ¥1,  va 

«'Aroom  purse  makes  a  blcit  (bashful)  merchant;- 
A.  Bor.  Bay!    This  is  also  used  in  S. 

Sa.-0.  tarn,  Isl.  lom-ur,  id. 

"Monro  himself  came  over  to  the  old-town,  took 
tiio  haiU  horses  there,  and  other  howes  KOing^baA 
^  the  town  with  their  ioom  cneU  from  carrymg  of 
peats."    Spalding,  i.  259.  . 

2.  Untenanted,  S. 

••  Better  a  tume  house  than  an  ill  tenant  ;"■  S.  Prov. 

It  is  used  in  the  same  sense  by  F.  Brunne. 

In  ther  way  ilk  dele  tbei  fond  voule  aU  hcthe, 

Sietoun  A  Monnt  Carmele.  the  toun  of  Naiareth, 

The  strong  castoUe  Pilryn.  that  fii^t  wonne  was, 

Ane  tok  Wcardyn.  Caloyn  &  Ka}™  .     , 

nkon  thiae  tbei  seised,  tome  alle  thei  fond.  ^  ^^ 

Heame,  not  understanding  th  term,  wf^*" JJ 
••  SuTSclosed.  cut ;-  Gl.  The  s  nse  is  iM"«t»*^ 
v/the  fi«t  vS;  quoted.  "  They  found  every  thmg 
?ti^ir  way  void  u  heath."  or  -  as  a  desert" 

3   In  a  state  of  inanition,  as  to  food.     Fm 

'very  iume;   My  stomach  is  quite  empty. 

y/re  no  tvme;  You  are  not  m  want  ot 

food,  you  cannot  be  hungry,  S.      Clung^ 

synon* 

. On  her  they  ftiish  on  a  chance. 

That  gut  and  ga*  she  keest  with  bmking  strange- 
Gin  she  was  loom  afore,  she's  toomer  now,  ^ 
Her  heart  was  like  to  loup  oot  athcj  mou^  ^  ^ 

4.  Lean,  lank.     A  lang  tume  maii,  one  who  is 
tall  and  meagre,  S. 


5.  Shadowy,  unsubstantial. 


In  this  sense,  the  phrase,  a  toom  spoon,  is  applied 
to  loose  unsubstantial  doctrine,  under  the  name  oi 

^'^e  rumbled  the  whole  day,  touched  many  thin^ 
but  I  could  gather  nothing;  he  put  a  toom  «P«>».« 
the  people's  mouth  that  could  not  feed  nor  nounsh 
them."    Walker  s  Remark.  Passages,  p.  W. 
And  were  not  his  expert  mait  Sibylla 
Tancht  him  thay  war  bot  vode  gaistis  all  tha,— 
He  bad  apoun  thame  ruRchit  in  grcte  haist, 
And  with  his  bitand  brycht  brand  all  in  vane, 
The^Mmeschaddoiasmityngtohaucslane. 

Dotig,  Virgd,  173,  30. 

6.  Vain ;  as  denoting,  the  want  of  any  proper 
cause  for  boasting. 

I4 
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■ptmlis  on  the  muU  vw, 
■akii  MM  iumt  nu«. 

Doug.  yirsfU,  ProL  288,  h.  1 

7.  Unprofitable,  what  brings  no  return,  S. 

<K(ir  bag  with  empty  brag  we  have  beea  Tain, 
Of  lopMdoBiiBion  on  the  plenteous  main. 

Btmnjfi  Poemi,  I  02. 

8«  Ineffectual,  inefficient. 

1  got  a  beguile. 

Kaething  I  got,  aeek  for  them  what  I  Ibt, 
Bat  a  looM  hale,  an'  eae  my  marlc  I  mist 

Mo§ir9  MeUnore,  First  Edit,  p.  64. 

affanatly  means  ao  unproductive  haul,   in 
•  totlMdIra 


wfefca  to  the  drawing  of  an  empty  net. 

9«  Deficient  in  mind.  .  ^.  toam  ehUld^  one 
who  has  no  nnderstaniiling ;  often  with  a 
negative  prefixed,  No  a  tame  man,  i.e.,  a 
aensible  man,  S. 

Tome,  «•  A  tume  of  ratVi,  a  sudden  and 
heftTj  fall  of  rain,  S.  B. 

TUME-HAKDIT,  odj.  Empty-banded,  in  what- 
ever respect,  S. 

^ni  tak  lat  ye  gee, 

TeVe  nae  toom-handed^  gin  your  heart  be  free. 

Rm9*9  HeUtum,  introd. 

8a.-0.  tmmkeamd,  qui  Tacuas  manus  habet,  qui  nihil 
adfert;  Dure. 

U.  iomhtmU-r,  ticuus,  qui  nihil  adfert ;  Dan.  tom- 
ftaciirfrf,M. 

TuME-H£ADiT,Too>[-HEAi>ED,a£{/.  Destitute 
of  onderstanding,  S. 

*'iSiBcAa  ia  a  word  of  iniurie,  which  aignifieth  vacuus^ 
a  man  aa  wa  say  that  hath  not  hames,  or  brain,  a  toome 
headed  ukMB.*"    Z.  Boyd'a  Bahna  of  Gilead,  p.  21. 

Tomb-«kin'd,  Toom-skin*d,  adj.  Hungry, 
Ghill.  Enc. 

TUMB-TAIL,  adj.  1.  To  Cum  back  Tiune-tail^ 
to  go  away  with  a  load,  and  return  empty, 
Boxb. ;  also^  to  return  without  gaining  one's 
object.  Loth. 

Tha  allaaioa  seams  to  ba.proparly  to  a  cart  or  wain, 
the  hindar  part  of  which  is  called  the  taiL  This,  in- 
daad,  is  aonfirmed  b^  the  S.  ProT. :  "  The  cart  diana 
loaa  ita  arrand,  when  it  cnms  na  hame  tume-taiU* 

2.  A  plough  is  said  to  gang  tume-tailt  when  it 
is  drawn  along  without  making  a  furrow,  or 
without  entering  into  the  ground.  Loth. 

Tha  idea  aaems  to  be,  that  it  takes  up  no  earth. 

TUMFIE,  g.  A  stupid  person,  male  or  female, 
S.O. ;  used  also  as  an  adj. 

**  Surely  neither  you  nor  that  unrevcrent  and  mis- 
laamt  Unnphie  your  wife — would  refuse  to  be  present 
at  the  occasion."    The  Entail,  iii.  41. 

Dao.  tomped^  doting,  foolish. 

Dan.  dHmi'fae^  '*asiUy  fellow,  a  blockhead,'*  Wolff. 
As  it  also  aignifies  a  brute,  it  seems  formed  from  dum, 
blockish,  and  foe,  cattle,  q.  stupid  as  a  brute. 

To  TUMMLE,  Tumple,  v.  a.  and  «.  To 
roll  over,  to  tumble,  S. 


To  TinuiLE  THE  WULLCAT,  ^  to  tumble  heels 
over  head,"  S.  Gl.  Picken;  apparently 
from  the  agility  of  a  wild  cat. 

TUMMOCK,  9.  A  tuft,  or  small  spot  of 
elevated  ground,  Ayrs. 

Gad.  UmMQ  signifies  a  small  bush  or  tuft,  iomach, 
fan  of  bashfs ;  from  totn,  a  bush,  a  thicket.  C.  B.  torn, 
a  mooBd ;  iwrn^  a  round  heap. 

TUMULT,  ».  The  portion  of  hind  coii- 
nected  with  a  cottar^houae^  Orkn. 

This  term  seems  allied  to  Su.-0.  tomi,  area.  Notat 
qnoqiie^  says  Ihre,  locum  pascuum  juxta  Tillam,  quam 
a  leliqais  possessor  dirisam  habct.  L.  B.  tumba,  area. 
Coiiaa  sirs  Tttmbae,  faciendae  in  rure  occasione  habita- 
tionis  donini  et  rusticorum.  The  last  syllable  may 
be  from  IsL  kolit,  terra  aspera  et  sterilis  ;  or  haUd-a^  to 

koelld-ar,  rustici. 


TUN  AG,  M.  ^  A  short  mantle,  still  worn  b}' 
old  women  in  some  parts  of  the  Uighlauds*' 
of  S. 


dressed  in  green,  a  white  tun<u/  flowed 
ah&ttlders,  which  was  fastened  by  a  gold 
— ^Tha  plaid  is  onlv  worn  in  full  dress,  but  the 
iumag  by  way  of  shawl.     In  the  distant  isles  this  piece 
of  dicas  is  caUed  OHUeiAoH,**    CUm- Albin,  L  57. 

GaaL  Caaaao;  *'a  wrapper  round  the  shoulders  of 
women  in  tha  Highlands  tike  a  shawl ;  a  ahaul,  veil ;  '* 
Shaw.  If  not  derived  from  Lat.  tunic-a,  a  waist-coat, 
a  wiappar,  Ac,  it  may  be  from  the  same  root. 

To  TUNCH,  V.  a.  To  push  or  jog  with  the 
elbow,  Fife ;  radically  the  same  with  Dunc/u 

TuNCU,  9.     A  jog  of  this  description,  ibid. 

TUNDLE-BOX,  *.  A  tiiuler-box,  Lanarks.. 
Koxb.;  by  the  gypsies  commonly  called 
**  an  anid  wife*s  necessary.^ 

Id  the  first  syllable  it  resembles  Su.-G.  iunder,  IsL 
tuntimr,  fomea,  tinder.  The  last  approaches  more  to 
C.  B.  Uuuadawi,  tending  to  tiro,  igniferous ;  tan/li,  a 
fire  glow  ;  Owes. 

TUXIE,  ati^.  Changeable  in  humour  or  tem- 
per, Ettr.  For. ;  evidently  from  £.  Tune. 

TUNNAKIL,  «.       [Prob.    a    dimin.    from 

Twnag^  q.  v.] 

**  Taa  haiU  standis  of  claith  of  cold,  that  is  to  say, 
twachGaop8,foar<iMiiaXi//w,''0Lc.  Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  16. 

[TUNNIK,  9.  and  v.  Thunder,  Shetl.  IsL 
duiiur^  id.3 

[TUNN  YS,  9.  pi.    Tuns,  Barbour,  V.  403.] 

TUP,  9.  1.  The  common  tcinn  for  a  ram,  S. 
also  used  Staffords.  and  A.  Bor. 

2.  A  foolish  fellow,  S. 

This  may  be  either  a  metaph.  use  of  the  term ;  or 
allie«l  to  Teat,  tolpt,  foolish. 

3.  It  is  sometimes  contemptuously  applied  to 
an  unpoUshed  store-farmer  who  is  supposed 
to  resemble  his  property. 
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"  'Hell  be  a  Teviotdale  tup  Ut  ane,'  said  the  chair- 
man, *tat't  for  keeping  ta  crown  o*  ta  causeway  tat 
gate — he'll  no  gang  far  or  he'll  get  somebody  to  mII  ta 
eat  wi'  him.***    Ouy  Mannering,  ii.  261. 

To  Bin  like  a  Blind  Tup-f-The-mnd.  A 
phrase  applied  to  a  youiig  woman  who  in- 
discreetly and  eagerly  seeks  the  company 
of  men,  S. 

Tup-Yield,  Tup-eild,  adj.     A  term  an- 

Elied  to  a  ewe,  that  proves  unexpectedly 
arren,  or  not  with  lamb,  Roxb. 

That  is,  she  is  barren,  notwithstanding  the  approxi- 
mation of  the  ram.    V.  Yeld,  Yeald,  &c. 

TUPPENS.  TiPPENCE,  8.    Twopence,  S. 

— '*  They  might  sell  at  tuppent,  a  groat,  &  sexpens, 
Ac. — They  might  sell — ^tho  deircst  for  a  ttpj^ens.^'  Acts 
Cha.  I.,  Ed.  1814,  V.  410. 

TUQUHEIT,  Teughit,  «.    The  lapwing,  S. 

lo  come  twa  flyrand  Falis  with  a  fond<air, 

The  iuquheit,  and  the  gukkit  gowk,  and  yede  hiddie 

giudie, 
Rwischit  bavth  to  the  Banl,  and  rug^it  his  hare ; 
Callit  him  thris  thevisaek,  to  thraw  in  a  widdie. 

Itoulate,  iii.  15. 

That  the  word  <A^Mii^it- contains  an  illusion  to  the 
cry  of  this  bird,  appears  from  the  use  of  it  elsewhere. 

"The  ttttchitU  cryit  theuis  net,  quhen  the  piettis 
dattrit."    Compl.  S.,  p.  60. 

The  name  is  prohably  meant  to  imitate  the  sound 
made  by  this  bird ;  like  Germ.  kiwU  ;  Sw.  toirijta,  E. 
peufet,  Fr;  duhnU,  and  S.  synon.  Peeweep,  peesioefp,  q.  v. 

Tuquheit  STORM.  The  name  given  to  some 
days  of  severe  weather,  which  occnr  in 
March,  about  the  time  of  the  re-appearance 
of  the  lapwing,  S. 

*'  The  green  ployer,  or  peas-weep,  arrives  here  so  very 
correctly  about  Ca^^lemas  term,  that  the  storm  which 
ffenerally  happens  at  that  season  of  the  year,  goes  by 
Its  name,  (the  Tehuchei-Stonn),**  Agr.  Surv.  Kincard., 
p.  396. 

This  orthography  expresses  the  sound  given  to  the 
word  in  that  couhty. 

This  is  by  the  peasantry  viewed  as  the  last  storm  of 
the  winter  season. 

This  term  is  understood,  Aberd.,  as  equivalent  to 
"  the  equinoctial  storm,"  as  the  tuquhcita  make  their 
appearance  about  the  time  of  the  venial  equinox. 

It  would  appcMir  that,  in  the  neiglilx)uring  county  of 
Meams,  an  earlier  date  is  assigned  to  this  storm. 

This  is  called  the  PftMicfep-sform,  South  of  S.  A 
proverbial  saying  is  connected  with  the  uhrasc,  **A 
peesi€fi]t'9iorm  makes  a  fat,*'  or  a  '*  red,  Icirkyard  ;  *' 
as  often  proving  fatal  to  old  or  to  dolicato  people. 
The  Oonk'Storm  is  not  the  same  with  this  ;  as  the  de- 
■ignation  is  never  applied  without  the  concomitant 
circumstance  of  the  apuearance  of  the  cuckoo,  which  is 
flwnerally  aliout  a  month  later  than  the  TittjuhfU-iUonn. 
Both  these  are  viewed  as  diflerent  from  the  Borrowing 
Days, 

In  Denmark  this  bird  has  a  name  which,  like  those 
already  mentioned,  sccnis  meant  to  express  the  noise 
emitted  by  it.    This  is  LitcU.     V.  Teucuit. 

TURBOT,  8,  The  name  commonly  given,  in 
our  markets,  to  halibut,  S. 

'*  The  fish  on  this  part  of  thq  const,  are  cod,  lin;;, 
skate,  mackerel,  hollybot,  here  called  titrftot."  P.  St. 
Vigeaos,  Forfars.  Stotist.  Ace,  xii.  171,  N. 


This  misnomer  is  pretty  general.  It  prcvaili  oo  the 
Firth  of  Forth. 

*'  Pleuronectes  HippoglouM,  Holibat ;  TurhU,  la 
oar  [Edinbaigh]  market  this  is  generally,  though  very 
preposterously,  named  the  turiSt;  the  proper  turbot, 
at  tne  same  time,  getting  another  name,  that  of  rawn- 
jieuk**    NeUl's  list  of  Fishes,  p.  11. 

(Turbot-Reeklins.  Strips  of  halibut  flesh 
dried  in  peat  smoke.  Shell.] 

TURCAS,  8.  The  stone  called  a  tarquois, 
Fr.  turquoise, 

"  Item,  a  flour  the  lys  of  gold.  Item,  a  ryng  with 
a  iurcas,"    Inventories,  p.  6. 

TURCIIIE,  adj.  Short  and  thick,  squat; 
Perths. 

TURCUilE,  *.    Clotted  filth. 

And  all  the  day  i^uhair  eaer  scho  go. 
Sic  liqnonr  scho  hkkis  vp  also  : 
Hie  turcumis  of  hir  taill  I  trow, 
Micht  be  ane  supper  till  ane  sow. 
Lyndaay  on  Syde  TaiUu,  Warkis,  1592,  p.  909. 

Perhaps  allied  to  Su.-G.  traeck,  sordes. 

[TURDEEVIL,  8.  The  dung  beetle,  (Seara- 
beus  8tercorariu8\  Shetl.    Sw.  tordi/cel^  id.] 

TURDION,  *.  "  A  species  of  galliard  or  gay 
dance ;  Fr.  tordion;**  Gl.  Couipl.  V.  Braul. 

TURES,  *.  pi.  Turfs,  S.  O.,  Gl.  Picken ; 
Toor8f  S.B.;  [Turven,  Shell.] 

TURIT,  Turet,  8.  [A  hi^li  horned  head- 
dress worn  by  ladies,  Gl.  L.  fl.  Treas. 
Accts.,  Dickson.] 

'*Ane  hude  and  ana  turit  of  quheit  relvot. — Ane 
hude  and  tua  tnrtUU  of  purpor  velvote."  Inventories, 
A.  1578,  p.  231. 

O.  £.  Toret  is  expl.  Turricula ;  Prompt.  Parr. 

TURKAS,  Turkes,  Turkesse,  «.  I.  Pincers, 
nippers,  S. 

Thay  wer  full  strenge  of  countonance, 
Lyk  turkas  bumand  reitl. 

Dunbar,  Bannatyne  Poeau,  p,  S9L 

Wyth  the  grypand  turkt^  oft  also 

Tlte  glouaud  luniiie  thay  tumit  to  and  fra 

Doug.  VirgiL  258,  S7. 

'*  Man's  heart  on  earth  is  like  a  teeth  in  a  jaw,  the 
dccpe  roote  it  had  the  more  paine  it  causcth,  when  it 
is  drawn  out  with  the  turktAAe,  Z,  Boyd's  Last  Battel, 
p.  534. 

"His  nailes  upon  all  his  fingers  were  riven  and 

Jmiled  off  with  an  instrument  calleil  in  Scottish  a  Tur- 
»i«,  which  in  England  we  call  a  pair  of  pincers.** 
Newes  from  Scotland,  declaring  the  danmable  life  of 
Doctor  Fian,  a  notable  sorcerer,  who  was  burned  at 
Edenbrough  in  Januarie  last  1591.  Reprinted  by  the 
Roxburghe  Club,  1816. 

2.  Metaph.  applied  to  a  griping  oppressive 
man,  Aberd.  Roquefort  gives  O.  Fr.  tor- 
quois  and  trwptaise  as  used  in  sense  first ; 
Tenaille  a  I'usagc  des  niurechaise,  i.e., 
smith's  pincers. 

Arm.  turcffHe^t,  iurken,  id.  Uiuyd.  Bullet  says  that 
the  term  is  still  used  in  this  sense  in  Frauche-Comtd 
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To  TURKEN,  v.  n.  To  harden,  to  wax 
float;  a  term  applied  to  a  young  foal, 
Olydes. 

8«.-0.  tark-a.  Germ,  toret'em^  JmL  thttrt^a,  azsiceare, 
moun,  Alem.  qf-iruekinti,  exticcatnr.  The  term 
iTeyt  the  idea  <n  hardening  by  drying. 


•  TURN,  «.  1.  A  piece  of  work,  of  whatever 
kind;  often,  a  hantTs  turn;  as,  ^' She's  a 
lazy  queyn,  she's  no  worth  her  meat,  I  can- 
na  get  her  to  do  a  han^»  turtle**  S. 

'*Thir  fMmf  settled,  the  marquis  gires  np  his  house 
in  the  Canonnte,  discharges  his  servants,  and — to  the 
king  goes  he.^    Spalding,  i.  199. 

2.  To  do  the  turn^  to  perform  any  piece  of 
work  or  business ;  also,  to  be  sufficient  for 
any  purpose ;  to  give  satbfaction,  S. 

**Tbe  oTer-Iord  sail  doe  all  the  tumis  and  affairs  per- 
inning  to  the  heirs,  and  saU  persew  all  his  pleyes  and 
aetions  for  him,"  fte.    Res.  Maj.  R  ii.  c.  41,  §  7. 

**  There  was  no  pay  to  the  waged  horsemen  and  foot- 
Ben,  wherein  stood  the  forces  tiiat  were  reposed  in  to 
do  ike  tem."    Mr.  Ja.  MeUviU's  MS.  Mem.,  p.  229. 

But  words  I  winna  langer  nsing  be. 
Nor  wiU  sie  aff-sets  do  the  turn  with  me. 

itosf's  HeleMore,  p.  S5. 

8.  On  the  turUf  applied  to  milk,  beer,  &c., 
intimatiitg  that  it  is  turning  to  a  state  of 
acidity,  &c^  S. 

4.  The  da/»  on  the  tum^  the  days  are  beginn- 
ing to  lengthen,  S.  B. 

TuBNER-AsiDEy  «•  One  who  deviates  from  a 
particular  course. 

— *'His  soul  hath  no  pleasure  in  them  that  draw 
ho/Af  but  shidl  lead  forth  such  back-drawers,  and 
terwen-ande  with  the  workers  of  iniquity.'*  Mac- 
Ward's  Contendings,  p.  89. 

TOBNORETS,  %.    A  winding  stair. 

A  eruell  portar  gat  apon  the  wall, 

Powit  out  a  pyn,  the  portcul  jr*  leit  fall 

Rychard  Wallace  the  tumgrtift  weill  has  aean  ; 
He  folowit  Cut  apon  the  portar  keyu, 
A  tour  the  wall  aede  io  the  dyk  him  drailT, 
Tid:  wp  the  port,  and  kit  in  all  the  kyff. 

WaUaee,  ix.  510,  MS. 

Vkom  Fr.  toum-er,  to  turn,  and  gre,  oontr.  from 
doffre^  pL  degree  steps. 

Turnpike,  Turnb-Peck,  Turne-Pyk,  s. 
1.  The  winding  stair  of  a  castle. 

Syne  the  colis  and  crelis  wyth-sll 
A-pon  the  tume-pyk  lete  be  fall ; 
And  ana  syne  blewe  a  horn  in  by. 
Than  in  the  castell  ras  the  cry. 

iryntoam,  viii.  88,  74. 

8L  Any  stair  of  a  spiral  form  built  without  a 
house,  and  resembling  one  of  the  towers  of 
a  castle,  S. 

**  A  tumpiie  Mair  is  the  term  used  in  Edinburgh,  and 
orer  all  Scotland,  to  denote  a  stair,  of  which  the  steps 
are  built  in  a  spiral  form,  like  a  screen  [L  screw] 
winding  round  the  same  axis,  in  op|K)sition  to  straight 
flights  of  steps,  which  are  called  ecaU  stairs,**  Arnot*s 
Httt.  Edin.,  p.  246,  N. 


'I  Thus  the  Ring  aocompanyed  only  with  the  sayde 
Maister  Alexander,-  comes  forth  of  the  chamber, 
passeth  through  the  ende  of  the  hall  (where  the  noble- 
men and  his  Migesties  servants  were  sitting  at  their 
dinner,)  up  a  tumepecke."  Account  of  Gowrie*8 
Conspiracy,  Cant*s  Hist.  Perth,  i.  19C. 

"  But  the  Earle  of  Gowrye  and  his  servants  made 
them  for  another  way  up  a  quiet  tarn*'ftfck,  which  was 
ever  condemned  before,  and  was  only  then  left  open  (as 
appeared)  for  that  purpose."    Ibid.  202,  203. 

TuRN-ScREW,  ».    A  screw-driver,  S. 

Turn-Tail,  «.  Used  as  syuon.  with  E. 
turncoat.  Perhaps  it  originally  denoted  a 
fugitive. 

**  Many  of  the  Covenanters  proved  turn-tail  throu^ 

Slain  fear,  and  came    in   most   willingly  to   him." 
palding's  Troubles,  i.  170. 

TURNER,  e.  A  copper  coin,  formerly  cur- 
rent in  S.,  in  value  two  pennies  Scots  money, 
and  equivalent  to  a  Bodle. 

"So  far  as  I  know,  the  copper  coin  of  two  pennies, 
oommonlv  called  two-peHHtf  pieces,  boddles  or  turners, 
and  also  habeee,  contaming  sixpences,  or  half  a  shilling 
Scots,  such  as  the  English  call  half -pennies,  began  to 
be  coined  after  the  Restoration,  in  the  beginning  of 
Charles  IL  's  reign. "  Introd.  to  Anderson's  Diplom.,  p. 
13a  ^ 

The  learned  writer  is  mistaken  in  giving  so  late  a 
date  to  the  Turner.  This  coin  was  struck  in  the  reign 
of  James  VI. 

— "King  Charles'  turners,  striken  by  the  earl  of 
Stirling,  by  virtue  of  the  king's  gift,  were,  by  pro- 
clamation,— cried  down  from  two  pennies  to  one  penny ; 
king  James'  turner*  to  pass  for  two  pennies,  because 
they  were  no  less  worth ;  and  the  kaird  turners  sim- 

ilicitor   discharged,   as   false    cuinzies."     Spalding's 
•roubles,  i.  197.     V.  also  p.  217. 

SiBM  Allan's  death,  nae  body  car*d 
For  anes  to  speer  how  Scotia  far'd. 
Nor  plack  nor  thristled  turner  war'd. 
To  quench  her  drouth. 
Dr.  BeaUis*e  Address,  Ross's  HeUnore. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  addition,  that  so  early  as  the 
reign  of  Edw.  III.  of  England,  black  money  wa.^  desig- 
nated by  a  similar  name.  Edwardus  III.  avum  iinita- 
tnsleges  contra  faUarios  ft  peregrinam  mouetam  tuiit, 
ottibus  speciatim  prohibita  eat  Ninra  montta,  dicta 
Turners,  in  Hibemia  percussa.  Vid.  Rymcr.  Tom. 
v..  p.  113.     Wise,  Numra.  Antiq.  Catal.,  p.  233. 

Kaird-Turners.  Counterfeit  money  issued 
by  tinkers. 

Rudd.  seems  justly  to  observe,  that  "  this  name  is 
taken  from  the  French,  who  were  used  to  call  their 
gros,  dernier  [1.  denier],  and  doubles,  Touniois,  from 
the  money  coined  with  a  great  mixture  of  brass  in  the 
eity  of  Tours.**  Ibid.  p.  So.  These  were  also  current 
in  S.,  on  account  of  the  friendship  between  the  two 
nations.  They  have  the  inscription.  Double  Tournois, 
ie.,  a  Twopenny  piece  Touruois ;  of  the  reigns  of 
Lewis  Xlll.  and  XIV.  Thus,  their  nominal  value  in 
S.  was  the  same  as  in  France.  Their  real  value 
exceeded  ours.  For  a  French  penny  was,  according  to 
Cotgr.,  vo.  Tournois,  the  /eii^Apart  of  a  penny  Sterling, 
oars  being  only  the  twelfth. 

TUURA,  *.  To  Ride  to  Itirra^  to  be  in  great 
glee,  S.  B.     V.Trot. 

How  soon  sud  Buclian  hear  the  fact. 
An*  cease  her  sorrow  ; 
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An'  minoe  again  renew  ih«  knack. 
To  ride  to  Tiura, 

'*  Tmrtff,  a  Tillage  in  Banffahireb  lunoas  for  merri- 
ment ;  hence  he  ia  aaid  to  bo  ridimg  to  Turm^  who  ia 
merry."    N.  Ibid. 

TURRIS,  Turves,  pL  Turfs,  a  species  of 
earthen  fuel,  S. ;  often  prou.  toars, 

**  With  power— to  caat  and  wind  peitis,  turrU,  few- 
all,"  fto.    Acta  Cha.  I.,  Ed.  1814,  V.  591.    V.  Turves. 

To  TURS,  TuRSS,  r.  a.  1.  To  pack  up  in  a 
bale  or  bundle,  as  £.  trutSy  Fr.  trousi^er,  id. 
from  Isl.  iruUf  fasciculus,  Bclg.  troM,  sarcina. 

2.  To  carry  off  hastily. 

Thia  joweU  ho  gert  turtt  in  till  Ingland. 

irattoee,  L  128,  M3. 

A  hundreth  achippU,  that  rather  bar  and  ayr, 
To  turss  thair  gud,  in  hawyn  was  lyand  tbar. 

/6«f/.  TiL  1067,  H& 

Fr.  irou$B*er^  alao  aignifiea  to  pluck  or  twitch  np ; 
Cotgr. 

3.  To  take  one's  self  off  quickly,  to  inarch 
with  expedition. 

Thy  slicbt  and  wylia  sal  the  not  here  awaj. 
Nor  hail  skarth  hvne  do  tur»  the  hame  fra  ts 
Vnto  thy  faderis  nous  the  fals  Annus. 

Dauff.  Ftiya,  890,  28. 

Thidder  haU  the  pepUl  of  Italia, 

And  all  the  land  eik  of  Enotria, 

Thare  doutsum  asking  tursis  for  anaoere. 

And  thare  peticiounis  gettis  assoilyet  here. 

/6irf:  807.  42. 

4.  To  tur»»  furth,  to  bring  out  what  has  been 
kept  in  store.     Turasyt  furth  ger ;  Wallace. 

To  TuRS,  TuRSE,  V.  n.  "  To  walk ;  **  GL 
Tarr.  Buchan. 

TuRS,  TuRZE,  «.  A  turs  of  heather^  as 
much  heath  as  a  horse  can  carry  on  his 
back,  S.  A. .  "  Turze^  a  truss ; "  Gall.  Enc. 

Thia  aeema  merely  a  provinciality  for  £•  TVhm,  from 
Fr.  frouMc. 

TURAABLK,  adj.     What  may  be  carried  away. 

"The  laird,  fearine  aome  trouble  to  follow,  die- 
plenishcd  the  place,  left  nothing  turwahU  within." — 
Spalding'a  Troubles,  i.  221. 

TUKSKIL,  «•      An   instrument    used    for 

cutting  peats,  Caithn. ;  tuskar^  Shctl.  q.v. 

"  When  the  peat-moas  ia  not  more  than  from  one  to 
twoifeet  deep,  the  peat  ia  cut  pcq>endicularly  b)r  a 
■pade  called  a  turskUl.  Thia  iuatrument  is  about  nine 
inchea  long,  with  a  heel  at  right  ancles  to  the  right 
tide,  two  inches  and  a  half  broad,  with  a  perpendicular 
socket,  (being  the  continuance  of  the  heel),  to  embrace 
the  woollen  handle,  about  four  feet  and  a  half  long, 
and  in  it  ia  fixed  a  foot-step  of  wood,  a  few  inchea 
above  the  termination  of  the  aocket  of  the  spade. 
The  pcat-cutter,  holding  the  handle  with  both  hands, 
with  one  push  of  the  right  foot  drives  the  siKule  into 
the  moss,  ao  as  to  cut  out  a  peat,  or  turf,  12  inchea 
long,  and  two  inches  thick."  Agr.  Surv.  Caithn.,  p. 
234. 

Apparentiv  from  Isl.  and  Su.-G.  tor/,  Dan.  toerv, 
turf,  and  skilia,  to  divide.     It  ia  aynon.  with  Tuskar^ 


Orkn.,  id.,  in  the  oompoaition  of  which  a  verb  of  the 
aame  ai^^nification,  slm'-a,  to  cut,  to  shear,  to  divide^ 
is  used  instead  of  skil-ia, 

TURTOUR,  TuRTURE,  ».    The  turtle-dove, 

Lat.  iurtur. 

■  Sodenly,  a  turture  quhite  as  calk. 

So  evioly  vpon  my  hand  gan  lycht. 
And  vnto  me  ache  tumy  t  hir,  full  rycht 

KiMg'9  Qaair,  vL  & 

TURVES,  TuRVVEN,  ».  pL     Peats,  Shetl. 

Turvven^    This  is  merely  the  Scandinavian 

pi.  retained.     Sw.  torfcen^  id. 

— **  To  pull  hedder ;  and  to  caat,  win,  and  away 
leid  peiatia,  turves,  and  fewall  thairvponn.*'  Acts 
Cha.  1,  Ed.  1814,  vol.  V.  165. 

TUSCHA,  TuscuE,  #.    A  girdle,  Dunbar. 

V.  TiSCHE. 

"The  lordia  aasignia  to  Marsret  Levenaz — to  pref 
the  avale  of  a  silken  dune  tuecha  of  siluer  grantit  be 
Johne  Wilsoune— laid  in  wed  be  the  said  ^largret  to 
the  aaid  Jonet."    Act  Dom.  Cone,  A.  1488,  p.  08. 

In  the  aame  page  mention  is  made  of  '*  a  tuseka  of 
silk  siluerit,  price  v  merkis.** 

[Fr.  (is«M,  a  broad  ribbon.] 

To  TUSH,  V.  91.    To  express  displeasure. 

**  Nay,  some  were  puffed  np,  and  tuehed  at  the  fear 
of  others,  instead  of  being  deeply  affucted,  to  see  what 
spiritual  judgments  and  plagues  we  were  thereby 
threatened  with,"  Ac.  Rutherford's  Lett.  Poster. 
pu514. 

Q.  to  command  silence,  frum  Sa.-G.f^«f,  silens,  tgd-a, 
silere,  from  tig-a,  id.    Hence,  alao  Ituh,  E.  interj. 

rrUSIIKARRUE,  f.  A  confused  struggle, 
Shetl.] 

TUSHLACH,  Cow-TUSHLAcn, ».  A  caka 
of  cow-dung,  so  dry  that  it  may  be  burned, 
Dumfr.    V.  Tussock. 

Allied  perhaps  to  GaeL  foot,  dough,  taoien-afn,  to 
knead ;  aa  cakea  of  cow-dung  are  often  kneaded  for 
being  need  by  the  poor,  iuatead  of  fuel. 

TUSK,  f .  The  tortk  of  Pennant,  S.  [Bros- 
mns  vulgaris,  Flem.] 

*'  The  fish  caUed  tusk  abounds  on  the  coast  of  Brasta; 
the  time  for  fiahing  ia  at  the  end  of  May.  Thia  fish  is 
aa  big  aa  a  ling,  ol  a  brown  and  yeUow  colour,  has  a 
broad  tail ;  it  la  better  freah  than  salted."  Martin's 
West  Islands,  p.  385. 

'*  It  is  a  fish  much  esteemed  for  its  delicacy ;  the 
meat  divides  into  fiakes  on  bcinc  builixl,  liko  that  of  a 
salmon  :  for  which  reason,  as  ScboncvehlG  tells  us,  the 
Germans  call  it  SckeUtendorweh"  Pennant's  ZooL  v. 
iit.  143.  Kd.  1769. 

**  The  torak,  often  called  the  tuJik  and  brismac,  is  the 
moat  valued  of  all  the  cod  kind,  and,  when  dried,  forms 
a  considerable  article  of  commerce ;  it  is  only  to  be 
found  in  the  north  of  Scotland."  Eaaaya  HighL  Soc, 
iii.  15. 

According  to  Pennant,  its  Sw.  name  ia  torsi*.  This, 
however,  is  rendered  cud  by  Suren.,  codling  by  Wideg. 
Our  designation  is  nearly  the  same  with  IsL  ikotk-r, 
asellus. 

To  TUSK  af,  r.  a.  To  pluck  or  pull  roughly ; 
as  when  a  horse  tears  hay  from  a  stack,  Fi/c; 
to  Rusk  at^  synon. 
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perhapt  to  E.  twiks,  O.  Frit,  tuaken,  id.,  which 
ii  Inoed  oy  Seren.  to  Stt.-Q.  tugg-a,  tygy-a^  oiAaticare. 

TUSKASy  «.  An  instrument  used  in  Orkn. 
and  Sbetl.  for  cutting  peats ;  [tusk^Bpawd^ 
Banffs.] 

*'  When  the  moor  ia  thna  flayed,  an  ancient  Scandi* 
MiTiaa  implement  of  huabandry  is  used  for  casting  the 
paata,  named  a  tutkar  ;  its  shaft  ia  rather  longer  than 
ttiat  of  a  common  spade,  whilst  to  the  bottom  of  it  ia 
afized  a  aharp  iron  plate,  styled  a  feather,  which  pro- 
Jaela  from  one  place  seven  raches,  and  from  another  a 
li«da  more  than  an  inch."    Hibbert*s  ShetL,  p.  430. 

K.  under  TincsxiL. 
» tedt,  to  cut  peats  from  aboTe,  i.e.,  the  top  of  the 
bank,  OL  Banfi.] 

[TUSSAYy  «•  A  girdle ;  a  belt  with  purse 
attached,  Accts.  L.  H.  Trcas.,  i.  74.  oame 
with  TuscHA.] 

TUSSOCK  {of  wheat),  ».  A  tuft  of  wheat 
in  a  com  field,  generally  owing  to  the 
vegetating  of  the  nest  or  granary  of  a  field- 
mouse,  Loth. ;  [tushlickf  Banffs.] 

8w.  ieait  a  lock  ;  IsL  lAiMf-r,  a  handfnl  of  reeds. 

TUTCH,  9.    A  small  boat  or  packet. 

*'ToQ  shall  lykewayse  desyn  that  the  parliament 
wald  appoynt  two  pinnaces  or  tntchei  for  oonvyeing 
diligence  betuixt  them  k  this  kingtlome."  Acu  Cha. 
L,  Ed.  1814,  VL  16. 

To  TUTE,  V.  n.  To  jut  out,  to  project ;  also 
T\tUp  #•  a  jutting  out,  a  projection,  S.B. 

SiL-O.  ttU,  rostram,  a  beak  ;  Tout,  tuyte,  id.  also,  a 
horn,  or  any  thing  wreathed.    Hence, 

TcTTB-MOWiTT,  adj.  Having  the  nether  jaw 
projected. 

How  lain  wald  I  discrrve  perf  jtt 
My  layde  with  the  mekle  hppis ! 
How  echo  is  tuU^mowitt  lyk  an  ape. 
Ihailbar  oa  ane  Blak-moir  Ledyt,  MaiOand  Poom,  p.  97. 

Mr.  PSnkerton  renders  this  thidtMpped,  deriring  it 
froas  Sa.-G.  M,  rostrum.  But  most  probably  it  is 
originally  the  same  with  Tout,  toie-muyl,  tuifte-muyl, 
broochna;  which  properly  signifies  "having  the  teeth 
and  nether  jaw  more  sticking  out  than  the  upper ;  '* 
Ainaw.  Thia  aerees  better  with  the  similitude,  liL-e  an 
mpe,  than  the  idea  of  thick  lips.  The  word  is  com  p.  of 
iMyftf,  rostrnm,  and  muyl,  os,  oris,  whence  perhaps  our 
mow,  month.  Belg.  tool,  signifies  **a  wry  mouth;** 
SeweL  V.  Mow  and  Mowband. 
^  Tui-^mattihed  occurs  in  a  similar  sense  in  R     Somner 

S'ves  it  as  svnon.  with  ffreat-lipped,  when  explaining 
.-S.  wroc,  bronchus,     it  is  slab  expl.  in  the  same 
manner  by  Seren. 

laL  tutiutf  intumescere,  ttttnan, .  tumor,  and  tut-ur, 
Inmidna,  (O.  Andr.,  p.  243),  seem  to  acknowledge 
the  same  fountain.  Perhaps  foi^a,' rostrum  beluinam, 
ibid,  p^  237.  is  the  s.  synon.  with  Teut.  iuyte, 

TUTELE,  TuTiLL,  «.  Guardianship,  tutel- 
age. 

**  At  the  qnhilk  tyme  we  our  self — wer  committit — 
to  the  last  Tmqohile  erte  of  Mar,  vpoune  sDcciall  trast 
rspoeit  in  his  pcrsone,  to  be  nourist  ana  brocht  vp 
within  our  saiil  Castcll  of  Striueling  vndir  his  tuteie 
and  gouuernnance."  Acts  Ja.  VI.,  1579,  Ed.  1814,  p. 
158. 


— "They  may  heirofter  get  promoted  sic  aa  misteria 
rather  a  iMtitl  of  vtheris,  than  to  hare  charge  above 
▼theris  whome  of  they  may  have  the  government,  and 
oonsequentlie  of  this  miserable  and  unfortunat  cuntrie.'* 
Bannatyne*s  Journal,  p.  447. 

Fir.  tmieie,  Lat.  tuUl-a, 

TUTIE.  Drunken  Tuiie,  a  name  given  to  a 
female  who  is  addicted  to  drinking.  Applied 
also  to  children  who  drink  a  great  deal. 

Now  all  ye  men,  baith  far  and  near, 

That  have  a  drunken,  iutie—0. 
Duck  Ton  Tour  wives  in  time  of  year, 

And  111  lend  you  the  pockie— O. 

Drap  o/Capie,  0,  Ilerdi  ColL,  ii.  I4X 

V.  Tout,  Toot,  to  drink  copiously. 

TUTIE  TATIE,  inteiy.  Pshaw.  Ilei/  tutti 
taitif  the  name  of  one  of  our  oldest  Scottbh 
tunes. 

V.  Toot,  v.  2,  and  Tut- mute. 

Thia,  according  to  tradition,  was  Robert  Bruce's 
march  at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  A.  1314.  The 
words  tufti  taiti,  may  h.%ve  been  meant  as  imitative  of 
the  aound  of  the  trumpet  in  giving  the  charge,  or  wliat 
Barbonr  calls  the  iutUlintj  of  a  home.  This  might  ap- 
pear  at  least  to  be  the  sense  in  which  it  waa  understood 
a  oantoxy  ago,  when  the  following  words  were  written: 

When  yon  hear  the  trumpets  sound 

TuUi  tatti  to  the  tlrum. 
Up  your  swords,  and  down  your  gun. 
And  to  the  loons  again. 

JaeohiU  Relie$,  I  lia 
In  Mr.  Thomaon'a  copy  it  is — 

When  the  pipes  begin  to  play. 

Tent,  tuyt-en,  cancre  comn,  buccinare,  gives  us  the 
origin  of  the  phrase.    V.  Toot,  v. 

My  late  worthy  friend,  the  reverend  Dr.  Douglas  of 
Galashiels^  communicated  to  mc  a  different  view  of  the 
ongm. 

** There  were  old  words,*'  he  says,  "to  thia  tune, 
amoqg  which  I  recollect  the  foUowing  : 

•<  Hel  tontes  tetes. 
Ho  toutes  tetes ; 
I  wiU  drink  your  barreli  dry, 

Out  upon  yon,  tie,  fie  ! 
The  grounds  of  the  barrels 

Are  no  for  me.'* 

"From  these  words,"  be  subjoins,  "I  have  alwaya 
considered  the  phrase  to  be  of  French  oricin,  tout  d 
tete^  or  iovtet  A  tete,  "all  is  taken  to  the  head,"  synon. 
wiUi,  "  He  bauds  weel  to  his  head  ; "  or  imperatively, 
as  a  toast,  "Lift  all  your  glasses"  or  "hands  to  your 
heada ; "  which  sense  is  confirmed  by  the  old  Jacobito 
words  given  in  Thomson's  Scottish  Airs,  voL  iii.  p.  33. 

nil,  fill  your  bumpers  high. 
Drain,  drain  your  glasses  diy : 

Out  upon  him,  fie,  fie. 

That  winna  do't  again. 

[TUTILLING,  TuTLYXO,  «.]  A  blast  or 
blowing  of  a  horn. 

And,  as  thai  war  in  sic  eflfray, 
A  tutiUing  off  his  home  hard  thai : 
And  thai,  that  hes  it  knawyn  swith 
War  of  his  cummyn  woudre  biyth. 

Barbour,  xiz.  604,  MS. 

Thia  word  is  a  diniin.  from  Toot,  and  denotes  a 
weaker  sound,  or  that  which  seems  to  be  so,  aa  being 
heard  at  a  distance. 

TUTIVILLAR,  Tuti villus,  *.  [Prob.,  a 
low,  worthless  person,  or  thing.] 
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8>  MOOT  nckettiH,  sa  mony  ketche-pillaris, 
8ie  Ulllt.  sic  onchettb,  and  sic  iutiviilant,— 
Wttkin  tail  land  was nevir  hard  nor  sene. 

IhtnAar,  Bannatyne  Poems,  pu  44. 

^A  tntivQlus,  a  tatlar, 
And  a  lanyeit  flatterar. 

ColkdhU  Sow,  F.*I.  ▼.  82. 

Loid  HailM  observes  from  Junius,  that  things  of  no 
TsliM  were  ancisntly  called  tUlviUiia,  as  the  tenn 
denoted  rotten  thnrads  which  fall  from  the  distaff,  and 
in  general  the  vilest  things  of  this  description,  which 
dieata  imposed  oii  the  simple  instead  of  valuable 
Merduaidise ;  Note,  p.  254. 

From  the  use  of  this  word,  however,  although  some- 
whnt  altered,  in  other  places,  it  is  probably  a  personal 
designation. 

In  Kennedy's  Flyting,  it  is  written  tuUviUoms, 
Eveigreen,  ii.  74,  tutitrUtu.i,  Edin.  Edit.  1508.  In  a 
Poem  in  theBann.  MS.  describing  CocMbie^a  Feast,  one 
of  the  gaesta  is  a  iuteviUus,  In  another,  ibid.,  p.  101, 
this  designation  is  given  to  an  evil  spirit. 

It  nav  bear  the  sense  of  rustic  ;  and  Ir.  tMatamhaiif 
tmaiawai,  has  precisely  this  signification  ;  from  /imi/o, 
id.  and  this  from  tucUh,  a  country.     V.  Lhuyd,  va 


TUTLAS,  «.      Perhaps,  one   who   barters. 

V.  TUTIVILLAIL 

Teat,  itiyieler,  permutator;  luytel-tn,  commutare. 
Sa.-G.  twetat-en,  signifies  to  shift  in  language,  to 
diange  in  judgment. 

TUT-MUTE,  9.  A  muttering  or  gruinbling 
between  parties,  as  at  the  beginning  of  a 
broil,  S.  D. 

A  ^fvtty  serious  broil  having  occurred  in  a  fishing 
town  in  the  county  of  Meams  in  the  North  of  S., 
among  other  witnesses,  a  good  plain  woman,  who 
resided  in  the  village,  was  calletl  to  give  evidence  ; 
and  her  testimony  namiens  to  be  the  only  one  that 
tradition  has  recorded.  Being  interrogated  by  her 
landkxd,  who  was  ex  officio  a  judge,  as  to  the  orijzin 
of  the  fray,  she  replied ;  "It  bc^an  my  loixl,  wr  a 
lai^  ttU-mute,  and  it  raise  to  a  heich  tuilyiemulie ; 
and  or  ever  your  lordship  wad  hae  kissed  jrour  ain 
•— e,  they  were  a'  i'  the  musael>middin  abone  ither.** 

Tent,  hryf-ea,  to  bun ;  IsL  tatU-a,  murmurare, 
mntire,  fan/,  mntum  murmur,  sosurratio,  G.  Andr. 
Tent,  mwyt-en,  Su.-G.  mutt-a,  to  mutter;  two  synon. 
terms  being  conjoined,  which  is  frequently  the  case  in 
■Qch  ooBip.  words.  Or  mute,  may  be-  usecf  in  the  sense 
of  qnarreL    Y.  Tdiltie-muue. 

•TUTOR,  f.  A  firuardian  appointed  for  a 
minor,  whether  by  a  testament,  or  by  a 
disposition  of  law,  S. 

"The  earl  of  Sutherland— with  his  tutor  of  Dufius 
followed,  who  came  to  the  Bog,  but  the  marquis  made 
him  eold  welcome  for  his  good-brother  the  laird  of 
Frendraoght's  cause.'*    Spalding,  i.  17. 

— '*The  lord  Yester,  and  lairu  of  Auldbar,  as  tutors 
to  the  earl  of  Errol,  with  man^  others  conveeued  at 
Tnriff  for  choosing  their  commissioners,"  &c.  Ibid., 
L  104. 

Such  a  guardian  was  invariably  designed  from  the 
name  of  his  estate  put  under  his  charge. 

"The  guardians  who  are  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  minon,  get  the  name  either  of  tutors  or  curators, 
— In  the  doctrine  of  tutor*,  the  law  of  Scotland  nearly 
resembles  the  Romaic "    Ersk.  Inst.  K  L  Tit.  6,  §  1, 2. 

TuTOUY, «.  1.  Tutorage,  that  stage  of  life 
in  which  one  is  under  tutors,  S.,  Fr.  tutrrU. 
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'Out  of  iutorff,  being  paaait.  xiiij  yens  of  age.* 
Aberd.  Reg. 

2.  Tutelage,  tender  care  exercised  about  an 
infant,  S. 

Orvte  was  the  csre  and  tuiCry  that  was  ha'en 
Bafth  night  and  day  about  the  bonny  weeane. 

itoM*s  Helenore,  p.  11 

TUYA-KEUTIIIE.  A  word  which  I  find, 
withoat  intcrpietation,  in  an  ancient  MS. 
ExpUc.  of  Norish  words  used  in  Orkn.  and 
ShetL 

Might  we  view  it  as  signifying  "a  hut  on  a  rising 
ground,"  it  might  with  propriety  be  deduced  from 
§n.-G.  tn^tea,  Isl.  thufa,  terrae  tuber,  and  koiute,  tri- 
elininm  navium,  or  rather  Norw.  koeite,  a  little  hut  for 
kindling  a  fire  in ;  Hallager. 

TWA,  TuAY,  TwAY,  adj.    Two,  S. 

Wyth  thir  ttta  mony  lordts  sere 
Held  thame  in  the  North  land, 
Quhil  this  ded  wes  in  South  wedand. 

WfntoHm,  viiL  4S,  110. 

Thus  said  sche,  and  anon  therwith  bayth  twajf 
Oan  walkin  fiirth  throw  out  the  dem  way. 

Doug.  Vvyil,  187,  & 

And  aoyand  this,  he  gan  his  templis  tuajf, 
Gouir  with  myrthus,  that  is  his  woderis  tre. 

/Md  129,  4«. 

Rndd.  says  that  tuatf  and  txajf,  are  used  nutri 
causa.  But  although  tiea  is  the  common  pron.  S., 
f asay  is  that  of  the  Southern  counties.  Ttrey  occurs 
inO.E. 

*'  No  man  may  serve  ticey  lordis."    Wiclif,  Matt.  vL 

The  schip  was  dounbom,— with  other  busses  tutjf, 

R.  Branne,  p.  159L 

Moea.-G.  two,  twai,  A.S,  two,  ticeg.  Franc  IsL 
Preoop.  tua,  Su.-G.  twaa,  anc,  toa,  Belg.  twee. 

TwA-BEAST-TREE,  8.  Tiie  nwingU-trce  in  the 
Orcadian  plough,  by.which  two  horses  draw, 
each  having  its  own  peculiar  amngU-tree 
attached  to  one  of  the  ends  of  the  fira- 
beast-tree. 

TwA-FACED,  adj.  Double,  deceitful;  often 
used  to  denote  one  who  curries  favour  with 
both  parties,  S.    [Twa-facednesSt  deceit,  S.] 

Formed  like  A.-S.  ttci-spaece,  double* tongued* 

*'  What  had  I  to  do  to  tell  tlie  rascal  ?— or  wha  wad 


has  thought  o'  him  plaving  us  sic  a  trick  ?    TwO'/aeeU 
dog  that  he  is !"    Perils  of  Man,  i.  263. 

Fowks—ca'  you  but  a  twa-fac^d  nitty, 
Wi*  a*  your  wit. 

akiK9jer*s  Misc  FoeL,  p.  187. 

y,  WATfKFOH, 

TWA-FALD,    TWA-FAAVLD,    adj.      I.     Double, 

twofold,  S. 


-Bot  a  stane. 


That  come  fra  hycht,  has  hym  oure-tane. 
And  (uM'faicld  down  it  can  hym  here, 
And  steykd  hym  on  his  awyn  SMre. 

W^own,  ViiL  37.  UL 

He  has  broke  three  ribs  in  that  ane's  side. 

But  aPiid  his  collar  bane ; 
He's  laid  him  ttcafald  ower  his  steed ; 

Bade  him  carry  the  tidiugs  hame. 

Minstrelsy  Border,  L  79. 
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S.  Used  to  denote  a  person  bowed  down  with 
age  or  infirmity,  q.  bent  together. 

-cmM  keep  ap  hit  rigg  agatnat  my  auld 
!*•  bM{fBLM  with  th«  rheamatics.*    *Me 


M  • 


auiiMb  whaTi 
imt^mM  wF 
Imi^pcd  eallM,  ye  rhenmatio  weel. — I  can  walk  as 


imt^wM  wP  therfaeiimatica!— Mv   oertie,  ye  alip- 

ii. — r 


■tnui^i  in  my  black  leather  ahoon  as  ve  can  do  in  yere 

Kk  ^ppei%  ye  cresting  kimmer.'**^    Blaekw.  Mag. 
L  ISZl,  pw  402. 
A.-8L  hft'/iaU,  Sw.  iwtftaXU^  daplejc 

TwA-HA2a>SD  Crack.  A  familiar  conversation 
between  two  persons,  that  which  is  held 


*'They  foand  Mrs.  Comyns  and  her  guest  enjoying 
a  f0is-«4ele^  or,  as  I  prefer  a  Scotch  term  to  a  !•  rench 
at  any  time  when  I  can  get  it  '  a  gude  twa-handit 
cradv  after  sapper."    The  Smugglers,  L  113. 

TwA-HAHDiT-SWEBD.  A  two*handed  sword, 
S. 

**  TeAoMle  swerde.  Spata.  Clunicnlum.**  Pr.  Panr. 

TwA-HANDiT  Wark«  Work  so  imperfectly 
done  at  firsts  that  it  must  be  performed 
again,  S. 

[TwA  HoRSB  Farm.  A  farm  that  requires 
two  horses  to  labour  it,  S.] 

TwA-HOBSE-TREE, «.  A  ncinale-tree  stretcher 
of  a  plough,  at  which  two  horses  draw,  S. 

*'  The  pkMigh  is  drawn  bv  *  strong  stretcher  com- 
nonly  eailed  a  iwo-kone'tree,      Agr.  Sunr.  Box.,  p.  60. 

TwA-LOFTED,  adj.  Having  two  stories,  Loth. 

*'FoIk  are  isr  frar  respecting  me  as  they  wad  do 
if  I  lived  ia  a  twa-U^fUd  sclatra  house."  Bride  of 
Lamasfmoor.  iL  914. 

TwA  Men.    The  Duumviri  of  Rome. 

**  For  fere  of  thir  prodigeis,  the  solemne  priestis, 
aamit  the  Twa  Men^  War  commandit  to  serche  the 
worida  of  SibiL"    BeUend.  T.  Liv.,  p.  221. 

TwA  PART,  TwAPABTE.    Two  thirds. 

*— ne  feid  Inke  of  Eneadonn 
Twining  the  hife  and  dedo  of  Dido  quene. 
The  Umpmri  of  hys  Tolnmo  doth  oontene. 

Dovg,  VirgO^  Ptet  6,  9. 

This  mode  of  expression  is  still  quite  common,  S.  & 
The  ima  fori  and  tkird,  Le.,  two  thirds,  and  the 
lemaiBiwg  one. 

*'The  Schiref  of  the  sehire — aucht  and  sonid  diTide 
•qnallie  the  tieroe  of  the  saidis  landis  fra  the  iwa  pari 
thairoC."    Balfour's  Practicks,  p.  108. 

It  is  sometimes  written  as  one  word.  "The  saidis 
peraonis  saU  content  ft  pav  to  the  said  David  Lawder 
the  soome  of  thre  li  yerely  of  ix  yeris  bipast  for  the 
malen  A  proffitis  of  the  twaparU  of  the  said  mylne." 
Act  Audit.  A.  1493.  p.  171. 

TWA-PABT  AND  THBID.  **  The  two  thirds  of 
anj  thing;"  OalL  Enc,  p.  446. 

TwA-PENNiBa,  ».!>/.  An  old  copper  coin ;  the 
third  of  an  E.  naif  penny ;  sjnon.  Bodle* 

"BodeL  a  amall  copper  coin  of  the  sixth  nart  of  a 
penny  Sterling.  They  are  called  in  Scotland  two  [r. 
Ilea]  pemmks;  and  seem  to  have  been  first  struck  in 
Queen  Maiy*s  reign,  and  were^continued  by  her  sue- 


till  the  union  A.  1707.  They  have  the  King's 
name  with  the  crown,  and  the  sceptre  with  sword 
nltire  ways  on  one  side,  and*on  the  reverse  the  thistle^ 
with  this  motto.  Nemo  me  impune  lacesset.*'  Spottis- 
woode's  Ma  Law.  Diet  vo.  BodeL 

TwASUM,  adj.    Two  in  company,  or  abreast. 
y.  Sum,  term. 

This,  although  properly  an  adj.,  is  used  as  a  «., 
denoting  a  pair,  a  couple.  It  is  pron.  ttpaeium,  Ettr. 
For. 

«•  I  think,"  said  I,  '*  that  if  ae  kail-wife  pou'd  aff  her 
neighbour's  mutch,  they  wad  hae  the  tuxuome  o*  them 
into  the  Fsrliaoient-House  o*  Lunnun.*'  Bob  Boy,  ii. 
IS. 

LsBg,  poor  things,  the  tweuome  dsndsr'd 
Doof  an*  douis  oure  the  sade. 

A.  Seote»  Poema,  1811,  p.  172. 

Tieasmn  ia  still  used  to  denote  a  dance,  in  which  two 
persons  are  encaged  ;  a  tuxuome  dance^  i.e.,  a  strath- 
spey, Perths.,  t'de. 

TwA-THBEE,  $.    A  few,  S.  q.  two  or  three. 

iontntcs  I  hate,  quo'  giming  Blaggy  Pringle, 


ling  on, 
gie  yoo.  my  opmion. 
The  Loi§  qftht  Pack,  a  Tale, 

ly  wT  ivM-three  social  frien's  convene, 
To  crack  a  while,  an'  spen'  a  ranleu  een. 

Piekm'e  Poems,  1788,  p.  21. 

It  is  also  pronounced  ficarr»e,  and  twae^rte. 

**  They  omild  do  nae  great  ill  tie  siteak  o',  baud  aff 
the  burning  o'  the  twae-ree  braw  touts."  Saint  Pat- 
rick, L  160. 

TWA-TEAB-AULD,  TWA-YEAB-ALL,  $.  A  hei- 
fer that  is  two  years  old^  S. 

The  nnoo  brute  much  dnnching  dried 
Fkae  twa-year-alU  and  atvka. 

DamdmiCe  SeoMtnt,  p  49. 

TWAL,  adj.    Twelve,  S. 

And  Alexandir  the  Conqueronre, 

That  oonqueryt  Babilonya  tour. 

And  all  this  warld  off  lenth  and  breid. 

In  fwsl  yher,  throw  his  douchty  deid, 

Wes  syns  dsstroyit  throw  pwsoone. 

In  hys  swyns  howss,  throw  gret  tressoune. 

Barbour,  I  6S2L 

Edit  PSnk. 

In  MS.,  however,  it  is  zii. 

The  suld  kirk-hammer  strak  the  bell 
Some  wee  short  hour  ayont  the  twoL 

Bums,  m.  49. 
lfoea.-0.  fwn/tft,  iwalif,  id. 

TwAii-nouBS,  s.     1.  Twelve  o'clock,  S. 

2.  A  luncheon  or  nnncheon,  S.  Sometimes 
called  eleven-hoursj  when  taken  before  noon. 

[TwALMONT,  TwALMONTH,  *.    A  year,  S.] 

TwALPENNiES,  $.pL  A  penny  sterling;  which, 
according  to  our  ancient  reckoning,  included 
twelve  pence  Scottish  currency,  o. 

"  Here  is  twed pennies,  my  man.*'  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor,  L  314. 

"  Lend  us  imaipennies  to  buy  sneeshing. **  Bedgaunt* 
let,  i.  317. 

It  ia  sometimes  written  as  one  word,  at  other  times 
As  two. 

"  Saunders,  in  addition  to  the  customary  tutal  pennies 
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OB  the  postage,  bad  a  dmn  for  his  paine."    Ayrshire 
Legatees,. p.  33i 

*'  TwalpcHniet,  ooe  penny  sterling ; "  Gl.  Antiq. 

TwAii-PENNTWORTH,  $.    What  IS  givcii  as  the 
▼alue  of  a  penny  sterling,  S. 

An'  wh  vies  Iwatpennie  vforth  o'  nappy 
CtM  make  the  bodies  unco  happy. 

TAs  Twa  Dogtf  Bums,  UL  8. 

[TWANG,  9.    A  thong,  a  shoe-tie,  ShetL] 
[TWART,  TwARTER,  TwARTOUB.  V.  Thor- 

TER.] 

To  TWASPUR,  r.  a.    To  gallop,  ShetL 

May  be  oomponndod  of  IsL  Su.-G.  twa  or  two,  dao, 


and  Bporrt,  calcar;  as  sienifving  the  application  of 
both  sjnirs  to  the  sides  of  a  horse  to  put  him  to  his 
fall  speed. 

TWAY,  arf;.    Two.    V.  Twa. 

[To  TWEDDLE,  v.  a.    V.  Tweel.] 

TWEEL,  adv.  Truly.  Tweel  no,  no  indeed, 
S.    V.  Atweel. 

To  TWEEL,  TwEAL,  Tweil,  Tweddle,  r.  a. 
To  work  cloth  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
woof  appears  to  cross  the  warp  diagonally, 
kersey-wove,  S- 

Tent.  tweeHug,  geminns,  seems  allied. 

A.-S.  ttoaede,  dnpiez ;  or  twa,  and  dael,  part. 

TwEELy  8.     1.  The  manufacture  of  cloth  that 
is  tweeled,  S. ;  [also,  the  name  of  such  cloth, 
•    Clydes.] 

Te  ssD  hse  twa  good  pocks 

That  anes  were  o'  toe  tweel. 
The  tane  to  ha*d  the  greats. 

The  ither  to  hs*d  the  meaL 

Magyiet  Tocher,  BerdTs  Coll.,  iL  78. 

"A  tait  o'  woo'  wonld  be  scarce  among  us,"  said  the 
goodwife  brightening,  "if  yon  should  nae  hae  that,  and 
as  ^ood  a  ttoeelM  ever  came  aff  a  pirn.'*  Guy  Man- 
nenng,  ii.  74,  75. 

2.  Tweel  is  sometimes  used  metaphorically,  in 
regard  to  literary  composition. 

I  guess  you  be  some  pawky  chiel. 
That's  maybe  been  at  Allan's  sknU 

Some  orra  time. 
And  seems  to  understand  the  twed 

O!  nistic  rhyme. 

Skinnet't  Miae,  Poet,  p.  18L 

TwEELiN,  Tweel,  adj.  Belonging  to  cloth 
that  is  tweeled^  S. 

TWEELIN,  TWEDDLIN,  TwEEL,  8.      Cloth  that 

is  tweeled ;  used  also  as  an  adj.,  S. 

"Ane  sark  of  small  twedlune,"  Aberd.  Reg.,  A. 
1541,  V.  17. 

TWEELIE,  TwELLiE,  *.  A  quarrel,  a  broil, 
Dumf.,  Gall. 

But  some  wi*  mair  than  powder  smell'd 
Forfaim  by  the  tweelie, — 

DavideonCi  Seasons,  p.  21. 

Merely  a  prorincialism  for  Tulyit.    V.  Tuiltie. 
VOL,  IV. 


To  TwEELiE,  9.  n.     To  contend,  Galloway. 

—For  ■OTereiffuty, 
Or  pow'r  among  tho  heru.  he  ne'er  contends. 
Nor  twedies  for  the  kingilom  of  the  losn.  * 

DavidsotCs  Sea»oms,  p.  4& 

TWEESII,  prep.  Betwixt,  S. ;  the  abbrevi- 
ation of  atwee8h  or  betweesh. 

For  tweesh  tws  hillocks,  the  poor  lambie  lies, 
And  sye  fell  forret  as  it  shoop  to  rise. 

JUtss^s  BeUnore. 
V.  Atwiesb. 

TWEILDDOIR.    V.Toldour. 

"  ItMit  Ml.  dottUett  of  taalil  doir  cluunpit.''  InTea- 
toriea,  A.  1330,  p.  42. 

TWEI.LIE,  «.      [V.  TWEELIE.] 

TWELT,  TwALT,  adj.    The  twelfth,  S. 

I  hint  ane  scripture,  and  mv  pen  furth  tuke. 
Syne  thus  began  of  Virgil  the  ttctU  buke. 

Doug.  Viry.,  p.  40i. 

[To  T WET,  Twiet,  v.  a.  To  cut  slices  from 
a  piece  of  wood,  Shetl. ;  tr/aVe,  Cljdes. 
Norse,  tveite,  id.] 

To  TWICHE,  Twitch,  v.  a.  1.  To  touch, 
S.B. 

"Thou  art  thrumblcd  and  thrusted  by  the  multitude, 
and  yet  thou  speeris  quha  hes  twkhed  thee.**  Bruoe*s 
Serm.  Sacr.,  J.  5,  a. 

2.  To  touch,  metaph. 

Caxtonn,  for  dreid  thay  suld  his  lij>pis  skaude. 
Durst  neuer  twiche  this  Tsrk  for  laike  of  knalage. 

Dovn.  Virgil,  Pret  7,  45. 

Hence  twiching,  pttp,,  touching,  concerning. 

But  twiehing  Virgyllis  honoure  and  renerence, 
Quho  ftuer  contrary,  I  mon  stand  at  defence. 

Doug,  Virgil,  Pre!  8,  6L 

To  TWIDDLE  one  out  of  a  thing.  To  cirw 
cum  vent,  to  obtain  by  cozening  means  i 
^  lie  tried  to  ttciddle  me  out  of  my  money;** 
S.     Synon.  with  E.  Diddle. 

A.-S.  iwaeddtng,  adulatio,  is  evidently  allied,  from 
twa,  duo;  q.  acting  a  double  part.  Twi-da^I-an,  diri- 
dere,  is  not  used  in  tliis  sense ;  but  Ttriddle  has  un- 
doubtedly been  formed  in  the  same  manner  from  ^irrc, 
two,  and  dael,  part.  Isl.  tuelalan  is  compounded  in  a 
similar  manner,  tromtue,  duo,  and  fa/a,  loqui,  si^iif^nng 
prevarication  ;  Accusationis  vel  dcfensiouis  vsriatio  in 
jndicio ;  VereL  Ind.  q.  S.  ttca  tales. 

To  T^^aO,  v.a.  1 .  To  pull  hastil v,  S.B.  twUch^ 
E. 

Let  mntin  billies  tioia  the  string, 

An'  for  snither  mutchkin  rins. 

Morison's  Poems,  p  78. 

2.  To  wound  the  skin  of  a  sheep  in  shearing, 
Ettr.  For. ;  perhaps  from  A.-S.  twiee-ian, 
vellcre,  to  twitch,  E. 

Both  this  and  the  E.  v.  twitch,  also,  tweag,  tweak, 
to  pinch,  are  evidently  from  A.-S.  twicc-ian,  velUcare, 
Oerm.  twiek-en,  id. 

The  form  of  the  O.E.  t.  did  not  differ  from  that  of 
the  A.-S.  <*  Twykk-yn  or  drawcn.  Tractulo."  Prompt 
Parv. 

Tw^io,  8.     A  quick  pull,  a  twitch,  S. 
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To  TWIOy  V.  a.    To  pat  cross  ropes  on  the 
thatch  of  a  house,  Ettr.  For. 

Twio-RAPE,  «.    A  rope  used  for  the  purpose, 
ibid. 

PbiIuiim  from  A.-S.  twig,  nmufl ;  m  withe»  might 
be  al  fint  employed  in  thie  way. 

To  TWILT,  V.  a.    To  quilt,  S.,  Westmorel. 

SereiL  deriTes  the  K  word  from  the  very  ancient 
bl.^ «.  htttOf  aolaeam,  culcitra ;  tapestry, — a  mattress, 
which,  as  Dr.  Johns,  defines  it,  is  "a  kindof  ^utV/  made 
tolienpon."    Tent.  kulckiiE  need  in  the  latter  sense. 


TwiLT,  9.    A  quilted  bed-cover,  S. 

"Wiiere*ii  the  wardrobe  and  the  linens? — where*s 
the  tapestries  and  the  deooremetits  ? — beds  of  state, 
hriii$,  pands  and  testors,  napery  and  broidered  work  V* 
Bride  of  Lammerrooor,  ii.  296. 

Blankets,  sheets,  and  stiypit  tykin  ;  *■ 

TtnUs  an'  oov'rins  to  your  likin*.  ~ 

Ihift  Poana,  p.  56. 

"  TwUt^  a  qnilt  or  bed-cover,  North."    Grose. 

To  TWIN,  V.  a.    To  empty,  to  throw  out. 

*'  And  that  na  persone  wesehe  in  the  said  locht,  nor 
Iwiit  thair  dosettis  or  ony  fylthynes  thairin.**  Aberd. 
K«f.,  V.  16. 

Perhaps  an  errat.  for  Twim.    V.  Tumb. 

TWIN,  TwYN,  TwYNE,  adj.      [Twain.]     In 
twyn^  in  twain,  asuuder. 

The  SothroD  als  war  sandryt  than  t»  twyn, 
Bot  thai  sgayne  to  gidder  sone  can  wrn. 

WallMe,  It.  687,  Ha 

Hys  bow  with  hors  sennonia  bendit  has  he, 
.  Thslrin  sne  takill  set  of  sonlr  toe ;  ■ 
And  tasand  Tp  his  annes  8«r  t»  twyn, 
Thos  mto  Jouy  law]  v  did  begyn 
To  make  hit  first  peucioun  and  pnyere. 

Dtmg.  Virga,  800,  2. 

A.-S.  twtgen,  twain,  from  twtij^  two.  Moes  -O.  twa 
^  has  twan»  in  the  aocua.  Sn.-0.  twatnM,  the  old  feminine 
of  fwoa. 

Tlie  phrase  occurs  in  another  passage,  which  deserres 
our  attention — 

Wallsee  send  Blayr,  in  his  priestis  weid. 
To  warn  the  west,  qnhar  freynd ys  hod  gret  dreid, 
How  thai  sold  pass,  or  to  sad  Wallace  wyn. 
For  Tnglissmen  that  held  thaim  lang  in  ttcyn. 

WaUace,  ix.  1237,  Ma 

This  might,  without  any  violence,  signify  in  doubt, 
as  A. -a  twyn  and  twton  denote  doul>t,  hesitation ;  and 
.  fwyn-on,  to  donbt.  But  it  aeema  rather  to  mean 
anmder* 

It  may,  howerer,  be  worth  while  to  observe,  that 
these  terms  are  formed  from  twa,  twrg,  two,  as  Su.-6. 
twek-a,  dabitare,  from  tteaa  ;  because,  as  Ihre  remarks, 
the  thoughts,  in  a  state  of  hesitation,  are  as  it  were 
drawn  into  two  parts.  The  same  metaphor,  he  adds, 
.  prevails  in  almost  all  languages.  Thus  mtni,  duo ;  Gr. 
•oti|^  dnbium,  2o<a|w,  &c.  nom  duo ;  as  Lat.  ambigo, 
and  dubUo,  from  ambo  and  duo  ;  Moes.-0.  tusvtr-ian, 
haesitsre,  from  twa,  in  compos.  tu9  ;  Belg.  twantel^n, 
Alem.  tiieA-oN,  id.  from  Iwte,  and  zwty. 

To  Twin,  Twttne,  r.  it.    To  part,  to  separate. 

Thre  slew  he  thar,  twa  fled  with  a'  thair  mycht 
EfLir  thar  lord,  bot  he  was  ont  of  sycht, 
Tekand  the  mure,  or  he  and  thai  couth  Iwyne, 

WaUaee,  1  420,  Ha 
Srne  eftir  thir,  all  sory  and  full  of  care, 
The  thrid  place  haldis,  and  sail  euermare. 


GiltlM  folk,  that  for  disdene,  wo,  or  fede. 

With  there  awiii  handis  wrocht  there  self  to  dede, 


And  irkit  of  the  lyfe  that  thay  war  in 
There  sueit  saulin  maile  fra  the  bofly  twun, 

Doug.  Virgil,  170,  & 

To  twyn  with,  is  now  used  in  the  same  sense,  S. 

My  daddy  is  a  canker'd  carle 
Hell  no  twin  tn*  his  gear. 

Herd'*  CoUeetum,  iL  64. 

The  V,  tuynne  occurs  in  O.E. 
We  see  all  day  in  place  thing  that  a  man  wynnes, 
It  is  toM  to  purchase,  whedir  he  it  hold  or  tuynnes. 

R,  Brunne,  p.  86. 

To  Twin,  Twyne,  r.  a.  [1.  To  deprive.} 
To  twin  one  out  of  a  thing,  to  deprive  him 
of  it-9  applied  especially  to  solicitation  or 
stratagem,  as  tlie  mean  of  success,  S.B. 

2.  To  twin  o*  or  o/,  to  part  from,  S.  B. 

Maun  ye  be  twin't  o*  that  blythe  neukie 
Whar  ye  hae  win*t  sae  lang  t 

Tarraa*»  Poemt,  p,  2a 

*  Twine,  a.    Intricate  vicissitude,  S.  B. 

And  vain  may  I  be  now,  when  all  that's  past 
By  unco  twines  has  fallen  sae  well  at  last. 

Jtou^e  lleUnore,  p.  128. 

*'  Twine,  a  turn  of  fortune  ;*'  Gl.  Ross. 

The  metaphor  seems  to  refer  to  the  fable  of  the 
thread  of  life  being  spun  by  the  Fatal  ^Sisters. 

TwiNE-SPiNNER,  9.    A  ropcmakcr,  Loth. 

Tout,  tweyn,  filnm  duplex,  filum  tortum. 

To  TwiNOLE,  V,  n.  To  twine  [or  spin] 
round,  Aberd. 

Afore*t  she  knit  a  lingle 

To  swing  the  roast ; 
They  had  nae  jack,  but  this  would  twingU 

Wi'UtUecost 

W.  Beattie'e  Tales,  p.  5. 

Perhaps  a  dimin.  from  Tent,  (weyn-en,  to  twine. 

To  TWINE,  V.  a.    To  chastise,  Aberd. 

Sn.-0.  twing-a,  Dan.  twing-er,  IsL  thwing^a,  arctare, 
oomprimere ;  coercere ;  afiligere. 

TWINTER,  9.  A  beast  that  is  two  years 
old,  S.  A.  Bor. ;  corr.  quinter. 

Fyue  twinteris  britnyt  he,  as  was  the  gyis, 
*   And  als  mony  swine,  and  tydy  qwyis. 

Loug.  Virgil,  130,  84. 

A.-S.  (wy'Winter,  duos  annos  natus.  A  cow  of  three 
years  old  was  called,  thry-winter,  trienins.     Aelfr.  Gl. 

This  term  indeed  seems  of  pretty  general  use.  Fris. 
twinter-dier,  has  the  verv  same  sense ;  Animal  binum, 
Kilian ;  Isl.  tviUnt-r,  bidens. 

TWIRK,  5.    A  twitch,  Loth. 

[To  TWIRM,  V.  n.  To  dwine,  to  wither, 
Shetl.] 

TWISCAR,  TuYSKER,  9.  An  instrument 
for  casting  peats,  Shetl. 

— "They  being  now  arrived  where  the  rude  and 
antioue  instruments  of  Zetland  agriculture  lay  scat- 
terea, — his  thoughts  were  at  once  engrossed  in  the 
deficiencies  of  the  one-stilted  ploueh,  of  the  twiscar, 
with  which  they  dig  peats,"  Ac.    The  Pirate,  i.  273. 

**The  peats  are  cut  with  an  inatrument  called  a 
twysker,  which  resembles  a  narrow  sp^vle,  having  a 
sharp  plate  of  iron  called  a  feather,  about  seven  inches 
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lona  projecting  from  the  bottom  on  its  left  band  side  j 
And  it  determines  the  foiro  and  size  of  the  peat. 
EdmoUstone*s  ZetL  Isl.,  i.  177.       ,     -«      .  - 

This  seems  to  be  the  same  with  the  Ftauchier  spade, 

V,  TU8KK&. 

To  TWISLE,  V.  a.    "  To  twist,  fold ;-  Gl. 

Picken.     V.  Twussle. 
TWIST,  TwYST,  *.    A  twig,  a  small  branch ; 

Chaucer,  id. 

The  King  then  wynkyt  a  litfll  wcy  ; 
And  fllepyt  nocht  full  eocrely  ; 
Bot  gliffnyt  op  oft  radanly. 
For  be  had  dreid  off  thai  thre  men, 
That  at  the  tothyr  fyr  war  then. 
That  thai  his  fais  war  he  wyst ; 
Tharfor  he  slepyt,  as  foule  onjiry*^. 

BoHtour,  xiL  188,  MS. 

Ane  Tthir  small  iieist  of  ane  trs  I  chesit 

For  to  brek  doun,  the  cavsls  to  unsay 

Of  thli  mat6r,  that  was  Tnknowin  alway.    • 

Doug,  Virgii,  o8,  8. 

Tent.  twU,  rami  abscissi,  ramalia ;  Kilian.  Junios 
thinks  that  this  may  be  deduced  from  /»cisf-^», 
dttplicare,  because  such  small  branches  are  generally 
intert%rined. 

To  TWITCH,  r.  a.    To  touch.    V.  Twiche. 

Twitch,  *.  In  a  twitch^  in  a  moment,  Fife ; 
referring  to  the  suddenness  with  which  a 
twitch  is  ^ven. 

'•  Twttch,  touch,  instant  of  time  ;"  Gl.  Picken. 

TWITTER.  I.  "  That  part  of  a  thread  that 
is  spun  too  small."  Yarn  is  said  to  be 
twined  to  twitters^  when  twined  too  small, 
S.  Hence,  to  twitter  yam^  to  spin  it  un- 
equally, A.  Bor.  Ray. 

Both  Ray  and  Grose  seem  to  view  this  q.  to  twitter, 
applied  to  thread,  as  the  same  with  A.  Bor.  tteitter,  to 
tromble,  which  thev  deduce  from  Tent.  tUt4>m,  tremere. 
It  may  be  suspected,  however,  that  they  are  radically 
different.  Our  w.  may  have  been  from  Teut.  ttoee,  two, 
as  denoting  that  a  thread  is  spun  so  fine  as  to  be 
divided  into  two, 

2.  Applied  to  any  thing  slender  or  feeble. 
It  is  said  of  a  lank  delicate  girl;  *' She's  a 
mere  twitter^*  S. 

•'  You  are  as  small  as  the  twitter  of  a  twin'd  rusky  ;" 
8.  Prov.    Kelly,  p.  395.    V.  Ruskt. 
Can  it  be  allied  to  A.-S.  tyddr,  fragilis,  debilis  ? 

TwiTTERY,  adj.  Slender;  properly,  spun 
very  small,  S. 

"Nor  were  the  people  of  Galloway  acquainted  with 
dyeing  »ny  other  colour  than  black,  which,  when 
mixed  with  white  wool,  was  made  into  clothing— 
(hodden  grey)  for  both  lairds  and  ladies,  and  was  far 
afore  the  twittery  wom-wabs  made  now-a-days."  Edin. 
Evin.  Cour.,  July  1,  1819. 

(To  TWMMYL,  r.  a.  To  tumble,  hurl, 
Barbour,  x.  496,  Skeat's  Edit.] 

jTWN,  *.  A  tun,  Accts.  L.  H.  Treas.  i. 
344,  Dickson.] 

TWNE,  *.  Tin  ^*  xij  truncheons  all  of  timer 
Aberd.  Reg.  V.  16. 


TWOLDERE,  e.    V.  DoiR  and  Toldocr. 


"  Item,  ane  sowne  of  purpore  velvot,  with  ane 
pasment  of  gold  &  silvir,  lynit  with  titoldere,  and 
iorniat  with  homis  of  gold."  Inventories,  A.  1539,  p. 
84. 

TWOLT,  *.  *•  A  coverlid  for  a  bed  f  OalL 
Enc.  a  \'ariety  of  Twilt,  q.  v. 

TWO-PENNY,  TiPPENY,  e.  A  weak  kind 
of  beer,  sold  at  two-pence  the  Scot«  pint, 
or  two  quarts,  S. 

"They  make  their  own  malt,  and  brew  it  into  that 
kind  of  drink  called  Two-penny,  which,  till  debased  in 
consequence  of  multiplied  taxes,  was  long  the  favourite 
liquor  of  all  ranks  of  people  in  Dundee.'*  Dundee, 
Statist.  Ace.,  viii.  250.    Hence, 

TWO-PENXY-  (or  TiPPENY-)   IIOCSE,  8.      Att 

ale-house,  S.    V.  Tipp.vxise,  v. 

To  TWUSSLE, ».  a.  Perhaps  a  dimin.  from 
Twiet^  V, 

*'  rU  twHMle  your  thrapple  in  a  jiflV,  an*  ve  think 
tae  camiliacle  me  wi  you  bluid-thristy  nngen."  Saint 
Patrick,  ii.  101.    V.  Twislk. 

TWYIS,  TwYS,  TwYST,  adv.   Twice,  Aberd. 

Reg. 
[TWYN,aJ;.    Twain.    V.  Twin.] 

TW YNR YS, «.  pL  "  Pincers,  nippers ;  from 
Itfftne,  q.  d.  twiners^  Rudd. 

Oft  with  his  richt  hand  serchis  he  in  vane. 
To  ripe  the  outgate  of  the  wound  sa  wide, 
And  for  to  seik  the  schaft  on  euery  srde. 
Wyth  his  twynryt,  and  grippand  turkes  sle. 
To  thrist  the  hede,  and  draw  farth  pKuU  he. 

Doug.  Virga,  124,  7. 

TWYS,  TwYSS,  TussAY,  e.    A  girdle  or  sash. 

"Thai— held  thair  bullis,  and  thair  siluer,  and  a 
silkyne  twiss,  and  all  vthir  graith  that  thai  had  that 
was  oncht  worth."    Addic.  Scot.  Comiklia,  p.  15. 

O.  Ft.  toisne,  ruban,  ceinture,  tissn  ;  Roquefort. 

TY'AL,  9.  Any  thing  used  for  tying  a  latchet, 
S.  B.     Isl.  ttgill,  ligula« 

To  TYAUVE,  V.  n.  This,  pronounced  as 
one  syllabic,  gives  the  pro|)er  sound  of  the 
V.  Taave.     [Tt/auvin^  laborious,  Banffs.] 

TYBER,  8. 

Yet  shal  the  riche  remayns  with  one  he  over-ronen. 
And  with  the  Rounde  Table  the  rentes  be  reved. 
Thus  shal  a  Tyber  untnie  tymber  with  tenc  ^  ,    ,  „ 

SirOawmiaHdSirOaL,l2!l 

A.-S.  tyber  signifies  a  sacrifice,  an  offering;  and 
timbr-tan,  to  build.  But  the  connection  of  these  ideas 
is  not  obvious.  The  language  is  metatdi.,  expressing 
the  consequences  of  the  death  of  King  Arthur. 

To  TYCE,  V.  n.  To  move  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously, Aberd. 

Whan  ither  ewies  lap  the  dyke. 
And  eat  the  kail  for  a*  the  tyke. 
My  ewie  never  played  the  like. 
But  <y«'rf  about  the  born- wa*.         _.  ....^ 
Skinner's  Mite.  Poet,,  p.  144,  Ed.  180«. 

"Went  slowly,  warily  about ;"  OL 
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Under  the  ▼.  #Wz^»  I  have  viewed  Uttfd,  given  by 
RitiOD,  M  an  error,  having  heard yees'c/  invariablj  naect 
Id  Uie  repetiiioii  of  this  song.  But  from  the  use  of 
t§e*d  in  tnis  Edit,  it  ii  most  probable  that  thia  is  the 
pmer  term.  It  seems  allied  to  Su.-0.  iasa-a,  to  walk 
■ofuj ;  "Tacito  grcssa  incedere,  ut  bolent  nudipedes ; 
Fenn.  foMMf-an/'  Ihre :  and  probablyto  Su.-G.  (jfti-a^ 
to  be  silent,  tif^-er,  close,  ^aiet.  Thus  tjfe*d  aboui 
■ay  signify,  "moved  in  quietness,  without  causing 
any  disturbance." 

PTYD,  Tydb,  *.  Time,  Barbour,  i.  127. 
V.  TiD.] 

[To  Ttd,  Tyde,  v.  n.  To  betide,  happea, 
Ibid.  iii.  24.] 

TYDWOLL,  $.     [Prob.  for  Tydy-woU,  clean 
or  picked  wool  J  **xltiij  stayne  of  tydwoU; 
Aberd.  Reg.,  Cent.  16. 

TYDY,  Ttdie,  adj.     1.  Neat ;  synon.  trig^  S. 

Id  this  sense  tidjf  is  used  in  E.  as  in  the  passage 
which  Johns,  quotes  from  Gay*s  Paatorals. 

WhensTar  by  yon  barley -mow  I  pass, 
Before  my  eyes  will  trip  the  tidy  lass. 

S.  Plamp,  fat,  S. 

Fyne  twinteris  britn jt  he,  as  was  the  gyis, 
And  als  mooy  swine,  and  iydji  qwyis 
Wyth  hydis  bUk.— 

Doug.  Virga,  190^  8S. 

lyify  hy  lowis,  Telia  by  thaym  rynnia. 

Aid.  ProL,  402, 85. 

^Lo,  we  ae 

Flokkia  and  herdis  of  ozin  and  of  fee. 
Fat  aad  My,  rakand  oaer  all  quhare. 

Jbid,  75,  6l 

A  iifdjf  6aJniy  a  child  that  is  plump  and  thriving;  S. 

8.  Lnck}r,  favourable. 

King  Aeol,  grant  a  tydie  tirl. 

But  boast  the  bUsts  that  rudely  whirl 

Ramta/t  PoemM^  iL  20L 

4.  Pr^nant,  Ayrs.,  Clydes. ;  as  applied  to  a 
cow.  Also  to  a  woman ;  as,  **  a  tidy  bride,** 
one  who  goes  home  to  the  bridegroom's 
boose  in  a  state  of  preguancj. 

There  is  no  proof  that  the  term  was  used  in  this  sense 
hj  our  ancestors.  It  would  seem,  however,  from  the 
following  passages,  that  it  was  applied  to  a  cow  civing 
■uOL  in  oontrsdistinction '  f rom  one  whose  milk  was 
dried  up. 

**That  the  jaid  Robert— pay— to  Dauid  Smyth, 
mhilk  wantit  the  mylk  of  thre  lithy  ky,  in  defalt  of 
tDe  said  Robert — the  soume  of  thre  11  for  costis  k 
•cathis,"  &o.    Act.  Dom.  Cone,  A.  1493,  p.  900. 

"Item,  from  Archibald  M'KcUcr  there,  fonrtie fwf le 
oones,  6  yeld  ooues,"  &c.  Depredations  on  the  Clan 
Oam^ll,  p.  18. 

*'rai  Duncan  M*Keller,  in  Cromunachan,  fvvefycfie 
oones,  fyve  yeld  cooes,  fyve  stirks,"  &c.     Ibid.,  p.  17. 

M  ^^en — ^f  rooi  the  said  Ion  Campbell,  7  iydie  cones 
with  their  calves. — Item,  from  him  sex  forrow  cones 
snd  aex  stirks,"  &c.     Ibid.,  p.  61. 

As  signifying,  either  pregnant,  or  giving  milk,  the 
■enae  corresponda  with  what  may  be  viewed  as  the 
pvimary application  of  the  term  *'in  season;"  a^  in 
«ther  case,  a  cow  is  in  a  state  adapted  to  its  principal 


The  term,  in  sense  I,  seems  most  analogous  to  IsL 
tlfd^f  obsequens,  applicabilis.    Tlie  phrase  en  lyd  kona 


is  ezpl.  by  the  Sw.  synon.  liuflig  hu»/ru,  i.e.,  a  pleasant 
housewife.  Su.-Q.  tidig,  decorus,  decens,  conveniens. 
The  second  sense  is  perhaps  immediately  borrowed 
from  Tout,  tytligh,  in  seoaon,  mature,  ripe.  Thus  a 
Tonn^  oow  is  denominated,  eene  ludighe  Koe ;  Kilian. 
To  this  corresponds  Su.-G.  tid/oeda  hiord,  grex  mature 
editus;  and  tUiig  frukt,  fructus  cito  maturescens, 
which  Ihre  derives  from  tid,  tempus.  Teut  tydigh 
also  signifies,  tempcstivus,  which  corresponds  to  the 
third  sense. 

_  It  appears  that  there  was  an  O.E.  v.  nearly  allied  in 
signification,  from  which  the  word,  in  the  second  sense 
at  least,  mav  have  been  formed.  "  TuUyn  or  thryuen, 
snpra  in  Then,**  Now  '*  Tkene  or  thryuen  '*  is  expL 
"Vigea"    Prompt.  Parv. 

TYISDAY,*.    Tuesday.     V.  Tiseday. 
TYISHT,  pret.    Enticed. 

**  Attoure,  he  tyishi  the  younff  men  of  his  ciete  to  his 
porpois,  with  his  liberalite  and  gudis."  Bellend.  T. 
liv.,  p.  83.    V.  Ttse,  v. 

[TYKE,*.    Adog,  S.    V.  Tike. 

In  Shetland  the  common  otter  is  called  a  tyke,] 

(Ttkb-auld,  adj.    Very  old,  BanfFs.] 

Ttked,  adj.  Having  the  disposition  of  a 
degenerate  dog,  currish ;  from  tike. 

For  all  her  wafal  cries  and  greeting, 
Her  loving  words  and  fair  iutreating, 

(These  follows  were  too  lykeil) 
To  her  they  would  make  nae  snpplie. 
Nor  yet  let  her  reoiaining  be 
Amang  them  but  twa  days  or  three, 

Say  to  them,  what  she  liked. 

WaUoH'9  CM.,  I  46L 

TYKE  and  TRYKE,  adv.  Higgledy-pig- 
gledy, in  an  intermingled  state,  S.  B. 

8a.-G.  iioek,  densus ;  trych-a^  augustare,  used  to  de- 
note a  crowd  of  objects  pressing  one  upon  another ;  q. 
dosely  crowded  or  pressed  together. 

TYKEN,  Ttkin,  9.  1.  The  case  which  holds 
the  feathers  of  a  bed  or  bolster,  S.  TtcJt, 
Ticken^  Ticking. 

**  Tiking  of  the  East  countrie,  the  elne— z  s."  Rates 
A..1611.  • 

He  at  the  sowinf-brod  was  bred. 
An'  wrought  guae  seige  and  tyken. 

A.  WiUon't  Poems,  1790,  p.  199. 

2.  T^ken  o'  a  bed.  Used  for  the  bed  itself, 
Teviotd. 

Ttken,  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  cloth 
denominated  Tick^  S. 

The  origin  seems  to  be  Su.-0.  tyg,  a  general  designa- 
tion for  cloth. 

To  TYLD,  V.  a.    To  cover,  S.  B. 

The  bodie  of  the  cairt  of  enr  bone. 
With  cruK>liti.s  and  mony  precious  stone 
Was  all  ottirfret,  in  dew  proportioun, — 
Tyldit  abone,  and  to  the  eirth  adoun. 
In  richest  claith  of  gold  of  purpure  bronn. 

Police  o/ Honour,  L  84. 

A  window  is  said  to  be  tylditt  when  it  is  covered  in 
the  inside  with  a  cloth  or  curtain,  Ang. 

IbL  iialld-a,  tentorium  figere,  aulaeum  extendere ; 
6.  Andr.    V.  the  a. 
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TYI.D, «.     Covert.     Undre  tyld^  under  covert. 

Thus  witb  trety  je  cut  yon  trew  undrt  tyM^ 

Aad  IkyiMl  bis  frendachip  to  f^iigi  with  fyne  faroar. 

Oowcui  and  Ool,,  U.  4. 

A.-S.  tM,  geUld,  Sa.-Q.  tiaeU,  Isl.  tiald,  Bclg.  telde^ 
Ctem.  sea,  C.  B.  tffU,  a  tent,  an  awning.  Henco  E. 
titt,  tiM  ooT«ring  of.a  bcMit,  any  corering  over  head. 

TYLD,«.    Tile. 

"He — aend  thame  in  Britane  and  othir  realmes,  to 
wyn  mettelUa,  qnenellis,  and  to  mak  tyld.**  BcUend. 
Cron.,  B.  vii,  e.  2.    Fonnandiaquo  laUribus,  Boeth. 

To  TYIiE,  V.  n.  To  TuU  a  Lodge,  to  shut 
•the  door  of  aMason-loage;  whence  the  ques- 
tion, '<Is  the  lodge  tt^Ud?'*  S. 

Ttleb,  Tiler,  «.  A  door-keeper  of  a  IVIason- 
lodge,  whose  business  it  is  to  see  that  the 
door  be  kept  close,  S. 

U.  fiff-o,  bviter  figere ;  or  til,  [also  Alem.]  finis, 
limea,  q.  "  to  fix  the  fimits."  Sw.  tki,  id.  V.  Tiael- 
da',  Ihre. 

TYMBER,TYMMER,TyMBRELL,TYMBRILL,  8. 

The  crest  of  a  heAl/t. 

Tlie  crsist  or  sehynand  tjrmber,  that  was  set 

Aho«e  Eaess  helme  and  top  on  hicht, 

Kcst  kmend  fiamhis  with  ane  ditterand  lycht 

Doug.  Virgil,  324,  45. 

Twa  noweltvie  that  day  thay  saw, 
nat  fonwth  in  ScotUnd  had  bene  nane. 
fVmiMmf  for  helmys  war  the  tane. 
nat  thaim  thoncht  thane  off  gr«t  tiewt^. 

Barbour^  ziz.  306,  MS. 

Hm  portratonr  of  armes  was  niisknaw, 
All  war  but  Orelds  tymhriUU  that  thay  saw. 

Dwg,  VirgU,  52,  4fi. 

Ttmbrit,  part.  pa.    Crested. 

His  sour  scbefld  assayis  he  also. 

And  eik  his  tymbiii  helme  with  crestis  two. 

Doug,  VirgU,  409,  32. 

IV.  ftmftne,  "  a  erest  upon  an  helmet,  corresponding 
to  the  erest  ci  the  bearer's  coat  of  arms  ;"  Pink.  Bullet 
deriTea  the  Fr.  word  from  Arm.  tymbr,  a  nukrk  ;  L.B. 
fiiiiAr-irm,  tyttdrr-wt.  Nioot,  howerer,  derives  it  from 
Oerm.  tlmumer,  and  indeed  Kilian  expl.  this,  apex  ; 
alao,  criata  galeae,  oonoa  j^Ieae.  Du  Cinge  observes, 
that  Fr.  tgtArt  anciently  signified  the  helmet  itself. 

TYM6RELL,  $.    A  small  whale. 

"Oif  ony   iymhrtU,  ntherwayis    callit    ane    b'ttil 

Shaill,  or  any  nther  fisch,  is  fund  wtthiu  the  seamark 
ranent  the  land  {in  terra)  of  ane  Baron,  or  uther 
frehalder, — the  samin  sould  perteno  to  the  Baron  or 
frchalder."    Balfour's  Pract.,  p.  5j5. 

L.  B.  ltiR6i^-iw.  *'  Dicitur  parvus  cetus,  ane  littil 
qvhaile.''    Skene,  Verb.  Sign.    [V.  Tumbler.] 

TYI^IE,  #.    The  herb  thyme,  S. 

*^  Thymus  vel  melius  thymnm,  Tyme/*  Despant. 
QnuB.,  D.  12,  a. 

TYME-TAKER,  8.  One  who  lies  in  wait 
for  the  proper  opportunity  of  effecting  his 
purpose ;  nsed  in  a  bad  sense. 

— "That  BOW  Macky,  being  a  young  gentleman  in 
his  ryting^  he  cold  not  awlvance  his  owno  fame  better 
than  by  ahcwing  himselff  to  be  ane  earnest  defender  of 
that  hioase ;  that  tgrne-iaken  wold  be  now  easaiie 
deeemed  from  true  friends."  Gordon's  Hist.  Earls  of 
Sntharl.,  p.  325. 


[TYAOIEK,   8.      Wood.       To    Tifmmer,   to 
barricade   with  wood  ;   Barbour,   iv.    164. 

V.  TiMMER.] 

Tymmer-Man,  8.     1.  A  carpenter. 

— '*  That  the  master  of  the  schip  sal  fynd  suflSciend 
•tetmane,  tymmerman^  &  schipmen  con%'enient  for  the 
.■chip."  Acts  Ja.  III.,  1466,  Ed.  1814,  p.  87,  c  4. 
Tymmermen  in  pi.,  Kd.  1566. 

Su.-0.  Teut.  tinnner-man,  faber  lignarius.  Germ, 
simmer-fiuiff,  Isl.  timbersmid,  id.,  q.  a  timber-smith. 
From  Su.-G.  A. -8.  timber;  Moes.  iimerjian,  A.-S. 
timbr-iam,  aedificare. 

8.  A  wood-monger,  a  dealer  in  wood,  Aberd. 

Ttmmer-  Weciit.  a  sort  of  tambourin. 
V.  Wecht,  sense  2. 

TYMPANE,  8.  The  instrument  called  a 
8i8trwn  bjr  Virg. ;  from  Lat.  tympan-um. 

Hie  routis  did  assembill  to  fecht  bedeoe. 
With  tytnpaHe  sound,  in  gyse  of  hir  cuutr^. 

Doug,  Virgil,  268,  63. 

[TYMPANY.GAVEL,Tympany.Window. 
V.  under  Timpan. 

To  TYND,  V.  n.  To  kindle.  Tynd,  8.  A 
spark.    V.  Teind. 

TYND,  8.   1.  The  tooth  of  a  harrow,  S.  tine,  E. 

From  lal.  tindr,  Su.-G.  iinne,  id.;  harJUnnar,  the 
teeth  of  a  harrow. 

Perhaps  O.  E.  *'  Tynde,  prykyU"  is  originally  the 
aame;  expl.  by  Caniica,  ^'Tyndyd  with  a  tynde. 
Caraicatus."    Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  Used  to  denote  the  act  of  harrowing.  A 
double  tf/ndf  or  teind,  is  harrowing  the  same 
piece  of  ground  twice  at  the  same  yoking, 
S.  B.,  q.  bringing  it  twice  under  the  teeth 
of  a  harrow. 

3.  Tyndi8,  pi.  ^  The  horns  of  a  hart,  pro- 
perly the  tines  of  the  horns  ;  ^  Rudd. 

This  hart  of  body  was  bayth  pete  and  square. 
With  Urge  hede  and  tyndis  bimist  fare. 

Doug.  VirgU,  224,  22. 

This  is  from,  tho  same  origin.  For  Su.-G.  tinne 
signifies  any  thing  sharp  like  a  tooth  ;  hence  used  to 
denote  the  notch^  battlements  of  walls,  pinnae  muror- 
om. 

[To  TYNE,  V.  a.    To  lose,  S.    V.  Tine.] 

Tynixo,  8.     1.  The  act  of  losing,  S. 
2.  The  state  of  being  lost,  S. 

Between  the  Tynino  and  the  Winnixo.  1. 
Applied  to  any  cause  or  matter,  the  issue 
of  which  turns  on  a  very  narrow  hinge,  S. 

When  thy  slee  pow  did  rule  the  roast 

Sae  canny  an  sae  cunning, 
Thy  pauky  wiles  nae  motion  lost, 

*Tween  tyning  aft  an*  toinnin 
Wi'  noise  that  day. 

Tht  Oeneral  Assembly,  Poet.  Sfuteum,  p.  374. 
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8.  Used  in  a  moral  sense ;  in  that  intermedi- 
ate state,  in  which  a  person  may  be  either 
lost,  or  by  proper  means,  l^e  saved  from  ruin, 
S. 

**  Rkluund,  a  lad  thai  was  a  promiae  of  great  ability 
in  his  yoatl^ — was  jmt  beiween  the  tuning  and  the  Mnn- 
wmg,  as  Um  aayine  ia,  when  the  play-actora — came  to 
IIm  town."    -3116  Provoet,  p.  267. 


(Tynsale,    Tynsali-,    ». 
Barbour,  y.  450.] 

TYRANE.*.    Tyrant,  S. 


Loss,    damage, 


« 


his  son  Lugtak  ane  odius  and  mischenus 
twrame/*  Bellend.  Cron.,  B.  t.  o.  I.  Fr.  tyran. 
Bcnosb  [tymansie,  to  act  th«  tyrant] 

Ttrane,  adj.    Tyrannical. 

Behald  how  God,  ay  sen  the  warld  began, 
Uea  nsid  of  iyrane  kingM  instramentis, 
To  leomgr  pepfll,  and  to  kill  mony  ane  man, 
Qohilkis  to  his  law  wer  inobedientui. 

LyndMajf'B  IVarkit,  1G92,  p.  119. 

Tyrandrt,  «.    Tyranny. 

OBiyramdrg  King  Edanard  thocht  him  gud. 

WaUaee,  ▼£  737,  Ha 

Ttranpuix^  adj.    Tyrannical. 

*'  Mony  of  thano  departit  of  the  ciete, — traisting  ay 
the  oair  distant  and  ferrare  thay  war  fra  the  cnmpany 
of  thir  ten  igram/kU  men,  to  be  the  ferrare  fra  every 
tmbill  approcheing.*^    Bellend.  T.  Liv.,  pi  259. 

Tyranlie,  ocfr.    Tyrannically.    V.  Unrest. 

TYRE,  ••  A  hat  of  tj/re,  mentioned  as  part 
of  the  dress  of  Robert  Bruce,  at  the  battle 
of  Bannockbum. 

And  on  his  bassinet  lie  ber 
Ane  hat  off  tyre  aboune  ay  quhar ;  ' 
And  tharwpon,  in  to  taknyng, 
Ane  hey  croone,  that  he  wes  king. 

Barbour,  ziL  22,  MS. 

*'Thifl  legat  ala  presentit  [to  King  William]  ane 
bonat  of  fyre^  made  in  mancr  of  diademe  of  purpoure 
hew,  to  signify  that  he  was  defendar  of  the  faith/' 
Bellend.  Cron.  B.  ziii.,  c.  8.  Galemm  parporenm; 
Booth. 
[In  MS.  this  word  is  badly  written,  bnt  may  be 

I  read  as  (7jfiv,  a  oorr.  of  Tr.  cuir,  leather,  and  the  read- 
in;;  of  the  Camb.  MS.  confirms  this  meaning.  Dr. 
Jamieaon's  second  quotation,  therefore  refers  to  quite 
another  term:  for,  tyre  there  is  equivalent  to  Tyrian 

'  eoUmTf  1.0.,  porple.  V.  Professor  Skeat's  Barbour,  p. 
582.] 

TYREMENT,  «.    Interment. 

Now  Fillas  corpis  is  tyl  Enanrler  sent,  ' 
tlSWyth  al  honour  accordyng  hys  tyrement. 
.  Douy,  ViryU,  881,  45. 

The  marginal  note,  p.  362,  determines  the  sense. 
"A  lang  narration  oontenyng  the  honour  of  Pallas 
fnnend  etUyrmenL**  It  is  merely  an  abbrev.  of  this 
term. 

(TYSDAY, ».    Tuesday.    V.  Tiseday.] 

To  TYSE,  TnsT,  TrsT,  Tyste,  v.  a.  To 
entice,  to  allure,  to  stir  up,  S.  B. 

At  hasaid  wald  he  derflie  play  at  dyse ; 
odA.oM        And  to  the  taveme  eith  he  was  to  tyse. 

PriesUPeUie,  &  P.  /£.,  i  IL 


Qnhilk  Fury  quent,  of  kynd  sa  nerrellus, 
Jano  tj/uiie  to  m\*8cheif,  sayanu  thus. 

JJouy.  Virgil,  217.  61. 

O.  R.  Jvcc:  "  I  tyee  one  by  fayre  wordes  to  my  pur* 
pose;"  Fals^rano. 

Rnidd.  denves  tyint,  as  Skinner  entice,  from  Fr.  olfu- 
.  «r,  ItaL  thz-are,  accendere,  or  A. -8.  tihl^aH,  allicere. 
Bat  perhaps  onr  term  is  rather  allied  to  Arm.  tis,  a 
tnih ;  boo  train,  bon  allure,  Bullet ;  or  oven  to  Su.*G. 
fsss-o,  ineitare,  a  term  used  to  denote  the  setting  on  of 
dc^gs. 

To  TYSTE,  V.  a.    To  tease,  to  scold,  Dumf  r. 

U.  loaf-Oy  fervide  agere  t 

TYSTE,  Taiste,  s.    The  black  GuilUmote, 
a  bird;  Orkn.;  7y«ftie,  Shetl. 

Avis  panra  praepinguis  in  Or«adibus  Tynt  dicta, 
Sibh.  Soot.,  D.  22. 

"The  BlacK  Guillemoto,  (Colymbus  gryllo,  Lin.)  or, 
as  wo  call  it,  the  tytite,  remains  with  us  all  the  year, 
and  may  be  seen  fishio^^  in  our  sounds  and  friths,  in 
tho  very  worst  weather  m  winter."  Barry's  Orkney, 
p.  305. 

"Tho  takte,  or  black  guillemote,  buihls  her  nest  in 
tho  eliib.''  P.  St.  Andrews,  Orkn.  Statist.  Ace.,  zz. 
284w 

IsL  teiata,  Norw.  teiile,  id.  Penn.  ZooL,  p.  521.     V. 


TYSTYBE,*.    A  case,  a  cover. 

He  made  a  tyetyrt  in  that  ouhyle, 
Qnhare-in  wes  dosyd  the  Wangyle, 
Platyd  onre  wyth  silvyre  brycht. 
On  tne  hey  awter  standaml  rycht. 

Wyntirtm,  vi.  10.  89. 

Mr.  Macpheraon  refers  to  Lat  teata,  a  shell.     L.  B. 
tetio'-tum  aenotes  the  covering  or  roof  of  a  bed. 

To  TYTE,  V.  a.     1.  To  pull,  to  snatch,  to 
draw  suddenly,  S.  titL     Fret,  tyt^  tyte. 

Of  hes  throte  tbai  tyt  owt  qwyte 
Hys  twig. 

Wyniovm,  vL  8b  9. 

Fra  that  kest  that  na  ma  wordis : 
Bot  swne  wes  tyte  owt  mony  swoidys, 
In-to  tho  market  of  Lanark, 
Qahare  Inglis  men,  bath  stwr  and  stark, 
Fawcht  in-til  gret  uuiltytud 
Agayae  Williiune  Walaya  gud. 

Ibid.  viii.  18.  10. 

Be  he  entrit.  hys  hed  was  in  the  swar, 
Tyti  to  the  oawk  hangyt  to  ded  rycht  thar. 

Wallace,  viL  212,  MS. 

2.  To  make  a  thing  move  by  sudden  jerks,  S. 

A.-S.  tiki-an.  Tent,  tijd-en,  trahcre.      A.-S.  tihte, 
dnzisset,  tikth,  trahit ;  Lye. 

Tytb,  Tyt,  »•     1.  A  snatch,  a  quick  pull,  S. 

Ane  a  tyt  made  at  hys  swonL 

W,    *«  Hakl  stylle  thi  hand,  and  spek  thi  worde." 

Wyntoum,  viii.  13.  27. 

This  is  nearly  the  same  with  the  account  given  of  tho 
tame  rencoontor  by  Blind  Harry. 

Ane  maid  a  scrip,  and  tyt  at  his  lang  suorde. 
**  Hakl  still  thi  hand,"  quoth  he.  "  and  stick  thi  word." 

Wallace,  vL  141,  MS. 

Hie  sskeless  man  denv'd,  syne  veed  to  look. 
And  lilting  of  the  table-claith  the  nook, 
I  gaet  a  ttt,  ami  tumbl'd  o'er  the  bree  ; 
Tain  got  the  wyts,  and  1  gae  the  tehee. 

Sos8*s  ffelenore,  p.  84. 
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2.  A  slight  stroke,  a  tup,  S.     V.  the  v. 

Tid  leemB  used  in  the  8&nic  sense. 

*'  Mony  masters,  qnotb  the  paddock,  when  ilka  tine 
of  the  harrow  took  him  a  tid;"  S.  Prov.,  Ramsay, 
p.  55.    Kelly  writes  tig, 

TYTE,  adj.     Direct,  straight,  S.  B. 

I— hailst  her  roughly,  and  began  to  say, 
I'd  got  a  lump  of  my  ain  deatU  thit  day  ; 
Wi'  weet  and  wind  ttae  tyle  into  my  teeth. 
That  it  was  like  to  cut  my  very  breath. 

Rost'a  I/elenort,  p.  88. 
8w.  tadt,  close,  thick. 

[TYTE,  Tttly,  ado.    Soon.    V.  Tite.] 
[Ttttar,  adv.     Sooner,  Barbour,  ii.  518.] 


To  TYTE,  V.  n.    To  totter,  Buchan. 

How  aft  we*ve  seen  yir  thriTin  stock 
Come  tjftin  haine. 

Tttrraa's  Pocwa,  p.  61. 

The  same  with  Toyte^  v.,  q.  ▼. 

To  Tyte  o\rj  V.  n.    To  fall  over,  Berwicb. 
[TYTHANDIS,  *.;>/.  Tidings.  V.Tmiixo.] 

TYTY,  8.  A  grandfather,  Strathmorc.  This 
probably  is  merely  a  fondling  term,  as  it  is 
undoubtedly  local.  C.  B.  taid^  a  grand- 
father. 

Cterm.  tatte,  pater.     Junius  informa  as  that  the  so- 
oient  Frisians  called  a  father  tejftt,     QL  Goth.,  p.  71. 


u. 


[UAN,  adv.     Over  all,  everywhere,  Shetl.] 

UBIT,  adj.     pron.  q.  oobit.     Dwarfish,  Ayrs. 

••  DbU,  dwarfish  ;'•  Ayra.  Gl.  Surv.,  p.  693. 

Evidently  from  the  same  source,  and  originally  the 
same  word,  with  IVobart,  or  as  pron.  Wubari,  S.B. 
V.  WoBAT,  and  Vowbet. 

[Ubitous,  adj.  Extremely  small,  useless, 
Ayrs.;  ubaadous^  Shetl.] 

UCHE,  8.     An  ouch,  or  ornament  of  gold. 

— "  Within  the  said  blak  kyst  a  chenye  with  ane 
uehe  in  it,  a  ruby,  a  dikmant  maid  like  a  creill."  In- 
ventories, p.  7. 

• 

UDAL,  adj.  A  term  applied  to  lands  held 
by  uninterrupted  succession,  without  any 
original  charter,  and  without  subjection  to 
feudal  service,  or  the  acknowledgment  of 
any  superior.  * 

''Previously  to  that  aera  [the  Reformation],  the 
lands  here,  like  those  in  the  eastern  countries,  seem  to 
have  acknowledged  no  superior,  nor  to  have  been  held 
hy  any  tennre,  but  were  called  odal  or  itdai  lands  ;  the 
coaracteristic  of  which  is,  that  they  are  subject  to  no 
feudal  service,  nor  held  of  any  superior. — The  holders 
of  these  lands,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the 
proprietors'  of  them  were,  of  all  men,  reckon^  the 
most  hononrable. .  Hence,  the  frequent  mention  that  is 
made,  not  only  in  the  celebrated  Danish  historian 
[Torfaeus],  and  in  the  noted  deduction  so  often  quoted 
iWallace's  Diploma],  but  even  in  the  elegant  Latin 
historian  of  Scotland  [Bnchanan],  of  the  Proceres 
Orcadium,  or  the  nobles  of  Orknev.  This  api)eIlation, 
however,  could  not  have  been  bestowed  on  all  the 
proprietors  of  this  description,  who  seem  to  have  been 
very  numerous,  but  was  probably  confined  principally 
to  the  earls,  their  relations  and  connexions,  who  held 
their  lands  in  this  manner."  Barry's  Orkney,  p.  219. 
This  term  has  been  viewe<l  as  synon.  with  aiiodiaf, 
— "  Thexe  wial  or  allodial  lands  are  directly  opposed 
to  fees  or  feus,  which  are  always  subject  to  a  rental  or 
fen-dutv  to  a  superior,  to  which  the  other  never  were, 
hut  only  paid  tithe,  which  ap|>ears  to  have  been 
exacted  from  almost  all  lands  whatever;  and  icat, 


which,  in  the  language  of  the  motlier  countr}%  is  said 
to  signify  tribute,  land-tax  or  cruund-aubsidy. "    Ibid. 

"  It  is  very  probable  that  all  the  lands  in  Shetland 
were  allodial  or  udal.  The  proprietor  had  no  right  to 
shew  but  uninterrupted  succession.'*  P.  Aithstio^ 
bhetl.  Statist  Ace,  vii.  584. 

**  Allodial  subjects,  or  subjects  granted  in  alodt,  sze 
opposed  to  feus.  By  these  are  nndemtood  lands  or 
goods  enjoyed  by  the  owner  independent  of  any 
superior,  or  without  any  feudal  homage."  Erskine'i 
Instit.,  B.  ii.,  T.  3,  s.  8. 

Uilal  property  has,  in  one  instance,  been  distio- 
guished  from  alloilial,  but,  as  would  seem,  improperly. 

*'  There  are  three  kinds  of  tenure  of  land  in  Scotland. 
First,  the  Feudal— ^i^econdly,  the  Alloilial,  which  in  tbo 
(German  language  signifies  /rte,  without  paying  sny 
ouit  rent,  or  having  a  superior;  and.  Thirdly,  tbe 
l/dait  being  a  right  couipleat  without  writing;  tbii 
obtains  in  Orkney  and  Zetland,  and  in  the  buil(hug»  of 
the  Four  Towns  of  the  pariah  of  Lochuiabeu.— Th« 
lands  of  Four  Towna  were  granted  by  one  of  our  kings 
to  his  household  servants,  or  garrison  of  the  castle,  and 
the  property  of  each  being  snudl,  they  were  alloveil, 
as  a  kind  of  indulgence,  to  hold  it  without  ths 
necessity  of  charter  and  sasine,  bare  possession  being  a 
BuflScient  title.  The  Tenants  pay  a  small  pent  to  the 
Viscount  of  iStorniont,  but  have  no  charter  or  sasine 
from  him.  The  property  of  these  lands  is  transferrvU 
from  one  person  to  another,  by  delivery  and  pus^Mrssion 
only  ;  but  they  must  be  entered  in  the  rental  in  Lord 
Stormont*8  rental-book,  which  is  done  without  fee  or 
reward."  P.  Lochmaben,  Dumfr.  Statist.  Ace,  riL 
239. 

The  small  rent  paid  to  Lord  Stormont  may  have 
been  equivalent  to  the  9cat  mentioned  above,  altboag}i 
afterwards  consigned  to  a  subject ;  otherwise,  these 
towns  cannot  strictly  be  viewed  as  udal  property. 

In  like  manner,  **some  of  the  udal  lands  [in 
Orkney]  pay  a  small  proportion  of  yes^y  rent  to 
the  King,  atid  to  the  kirk  ;  and  some  of  them  do  not 
pay  any  thing  to  the  one  or  to  the  other.'*  P.  Stroo- 
say,  Statist.  Ace,  xv.  393. 

^//oc/ia/ property  has  thus  heen  distinguished  from 
utlal,  on  the  ground  that  tlie  latter  implies  *'  a  right 
oompleat  f&iMoMt  writimj."  But  this  appears  to  bare 
been  merely  a  local  peculiarity  of  possessions  of  the  tfM 
kind,  forming  no  essential  ditlerence  between  them  sad 
those  called  allodial. 
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Enkiae,  when  speakinc  of  "  the  udal  right  of  the 
•tewartry  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,"  aayii:  "When 
these  Ul/indi  were  first  transferred  from  the  crown  of 
Denmark  to  that  of  Scotland,  the  right  of  their  lands 
was  held  by  natural  possession,  and  might  bo  proved 
by  witnesses,  without  any  title  in  writing  ;  which  had 
probably  been  their  law  formerly,  mhilo  they  were 
■object  to  Denmark ;  and  to  this  day,  the  lands,  tho 
proorietors  of  which  have  never  applied  to  the  sovereign, 
or  tnose  deriving  right  from  him,  for  charters,  are  en- 
joyed in  this  manner  :  but  where  the  right  of  lands  in 
tiiat  stewartry  has  once  been  constituted  by  charter 
and  seisin,  the  lands  must  from  tliat  period  l>e  govern- 
ed by  the  common  feudal  rules  ;.  except  church-lands, 
whose  valuation  is  no  higher  than  L&  Scots,  the  pro- 
prietors of  which  are  allowed,  by  1690,  c.  32,  to  enjoy 
their  property  by  the  udal  right,  without  the  necessity 
ol  renewing  their  infeftments."    Erak.  nt  sup. 

There  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  tliat  allodial  and 
mUU  are  originally  one  term.  Erskine  indeed  has  ob- 
•enred,  that  the  former  "  is  probably  derived  from  a, 
fvivatica,  and  leode,  or  leude,  a  German  vocable  used 
in  the  middle  ages  for  vassal,  or  fiddU^  (from  whence 
the  term  Uege  probably  draws  its  origin ;) — for  the 
{MTOprietor  of  allodial  suojects  is  laid  under  no  obliga- 
tioos  of  fidelity  to  a  superior.**    Instit.  ubi  sup. 

Onr  learned  countryman,  Dr.  Robertson,  has  adopted 
Wachter's  etymon.  **Al<>de"  he  says,  **  or  allodttim, 
is  compoundea  of  the  Gorman  particle  an,  and  loi,  i.e., 
land  obtained  by  lot.  Wachter,  Gloss.  Germ.  voc. 
Allodium,  p.  35.  It  appears  by  the  authorities  pro- 
dneed  by  him  and  Du  Cange,  voc.  Sors,  that  tho 
northern  nations  divided  the  lands  which  they  had 
conquered,  in  this  manner.  Foedum  is  compounded  of 
od,  possession  or  estate,  and  feo,  wages,  pay ;  intimat- 
ing that  it  was  stipendiary,  and  granted  as  a  recom- 
pence  for  service.  Wachter,  ibid.,  voc.  feodum,  p. 
441."    Hist.  Charles  V.,  Vol.  I.  Proofs,  p.  270. 

Alode  (L.  B.  alod-it,  alod-u»,  alod-ium,  afaud-ium,) 
•eema  to  be  merely  odai  or  udai  inverted.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  Wachter,  vo.  Allodium,  Loccenius  evi- 
•dently  entertained  a  similar  idea.  For  he  expl.  odhf}- 
hp/jM  signifying  an  allodial  village, — Ule  cum  allodiali, 
▼eteri  et  principal!  pago  (OcMe/Sy),  ex  communi  pagi 
nlTa  poesidebit  ligna  crenialia.  Sueciae  Leg.  Provmc, 
p.  17o.  Vercl.  also  expL  Odcd,  bona  avita»  fundi, 
attodium;  Ind.,  p.  ISl. 

Odd/,  according  to  Wormius,  "denotes  hereditary 
goods,  or  pratdia  libera,  subjected  to  no  servitude  ;  to 
whieh/euda  [S.  Jfus]  are  opposed,  as  lyin^r  under  this 
bondage.  Tliis  word,'*  he  says,  "sjgrees  with  Alloilium, 
which  denotes  an  inheritance  derived  from  ancestors, 
and  inseparable  from  the  family.  Hence  Allodarii, 
those  who  held  inheritances  of  this  kind,  and  could 
enter  into  agreements  with  respect  to  their  possessions, 
witlMHit  consulting  their  lords.  Mon.  Danic,  p.  507» 
£06. 

The  basis  of  the  term  odal,  udal,  undoubtedly  is 
Sn.-0.  od,  auc.  aud,  oed,  possession.  This  is  analoTOus 
to  the  etymon  of  Feod-um  given  by  Robertson.  It  is 
rather  surprising,  that  it  did  not  occur  to  the  learned 
writer,  that  this  etymon  ol  feodum  rendered  that  which 
he  gives  of  alode  extremely  suspicious ;  it  being  natural 
to  suppose  that  both  these  torms  would  contain  a  re- 
ference to  the  mode  of  possession. 

There  is  more  difficulty  in  detormining  the  origin  of 
the  termination.  It  has  been  supposed,  with  consider- 
able probability,  that  it  is  from  ald-ur,  actas,  anti(^ui- 
tas,  Germ,  alt,  old,  as  denoting  ancient  possession. 
Accordingly,  Su.-G.  odaljord  signifies  that  which  has 
been  long  in  possession ;  odalsmadr,  a  man  who 
poesesses^an  ancient  property  ;  odalboren,  one  who  has 
Dy  his  hurth  the  possession  of  an  ancient  property  ; 
wUbjf,  a  primitive  and  ancient  village,  i.e.,  one  built 
by  the  first  inhabitants  of  a  country,  as  distiiiguishe<l 
from  those  erected  in  later  times.     Obrien,  and  after 


him  General  Vallanny,  says,  that  "  Ir.  allod,  ancient, 
is  tho  original,  upon  which  the  Lat.  allodium,  signify- 
ing ancient  property,  hath  been  formed.'* 

verelius,  perhaps  with  greater  probability,  derives 
allodium  from  all,  omnis,  and  aude,  poascssio,  plena  et 
totalis  possessio,  q.  as  excluding  any  superior.  Ind. 
▼o.  Luta,  p.  163. 

Some  have  supposed  that  al  is  contr.  from  Su.-G. 
adel,  noble.  But  there  is  a  possibility,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  chan>;e  ot  the  vowels,  aiul  and  odal  may 
have  been  originally  the  same.  This  might  seem  to 
be  confirmed,  not  only  from  the  A.-S.  synonym  being 
somctimci)  written  octhel,  but  from  its  also  signifying. 
patria,  regio.  The  presumption,  however,  is  stUl 
stronger  from  the  Isl.  term  odalboren,  nobly  born, 
being  so  similar  to  Su.-G.  adalborin,  and  A.-S.  aethel- 
horen,  which  have  precisely  the  same  signification. 
Alem.  adaierbi  is  expl.  as  synon.  with  alodf.  Allodium 
nobile,  immune,  libcrum,  hereditas  et  posscssio  libera 
et  exeinta ;  Schilt  Gl.  vo.  Adhal,  p.  10. 

If  this  conjecture  be  well-founded,  A.-S.  aethel  ht^ 
originally  conveyed  the  idea  of  one  who  had  an  allodial 
property,  or  who  acknowledged  no  superior.  V. 
Athill. 

"From  a  comparison,'*  it  has  been  observed,  "be- 
tween the  laws  by  which  this  vdal  prt>perty  was  in- 
herited, sold,  redcemeil,  or  transmitted  from  one  per- 
son to  another,  and  some  of  the  Mosaical  institutions 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  some  have  imagined  that  the 
former  were  derived  from  the  latter  ;  and  indeed  it 
must  be  confessed  that  there  are  between  them  many 
striking  points  of  resemblance.'*  Bairy's  Orkney,  p. 
219. 

We  cannot  with  certainty,  however,  trace  it  any 
farther  back  than  to  the  irruption  of  the  barbarous 
nations  into  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
account,  which  the  elegant  historian,  formerly  quot- 
ed, gives  of  the  origin  of  allodial  property,  may  be 
viewed  as  equally  applicable  to  this.  "  Upon  settling 
in  the  countries  which  they  had  suodued,  the 
victorious  troops  divided  the  conquered  lands.  That 
portion  which  fell  to  every  soldier,  he  seizetl  as  a  re- 
com pence  due  to  his  ralour,  as  a  settlement  acquired 
by  his  own  sword.  Ho  took  possession  of  it  as  a  free- 
man in  full  property.  He  enjoyed  it  during  his  life, 
and  could  dispose  of  it  at  pleasure,  or  transmit  it  as 
an  inheritance  to  his  children.  Thus  proiicrty  in  land 
became  fixed.  It  was  at  the  same  time  allodial,  i.e., 
the  possessor  had  the  entire  right  of  property  and 
dominion ;  he  held  of  no  sovereign  or  superior  lord,  to 
whom  he  was  bound  to  do  homage,  and  perform 
.    service.**    Hist  Charles.  V.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  25G. 

This  mode  of  holding  property  seems  to  have  been 
introduced  into  the  Orkney  islands  immediately  from 
Norway,  during  their  subjection  to  that  country,  or  to 
Earls  of  Noru  vgian  extraction.  In  Norway,  it  is  stud, 
feudal  tenures  were  not  known.     V.  Barry,  p.  218. 

Different  attempte  were  made  to  wrt^^t  this  right 
from  the  inhabitante  of  the  Orkneys.  Harold  Har- 
fager,  about  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century, 
commanded  Earl  Einar  and  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Orkney  to  pajr  him  sixty  marks  of  gold.  The  land- 
holders reckoning  the  fine  too  great,  tlic  Eai  1  obtaine<l 
this  condition  for  them,  that  he  should  hiniRclf  pay  the 
whole  fine,  oc  shjtldi  hann  eignaz  tha  odol  oil  i  eyonom  ; 
omnia  in  insulis  bona  allodalia  vicis^im  obtenturus ; 
and  that  he  should  hold,  in  return,  all  tho  udal  pro- 
perty in  the  islands.*' — Long  after,  at  Jarlar  alto  odol 
oil,  "  the  Earls  possessed  all  the  udal  property  in  the 
Orkneys,  till  Sigurd  the  son  of  Lewis  restored  it  to  the 
owners.**  Heimskr.  ap.  Johnst.  Antiq.  Celto-Scand., 
p.  11. 

Harold  Harfager  had  acted  the  same  part  in  Norway, 
as  did  Einar  in  Orkney.  We  learn  accordingly,  that 
when  his  son  Hacon  succeeded  him,  it  was  reported 
that  in  all  respecto  he  was  such  a  prince  as  Harold, 
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''with  this  tiiigle  exoeptton,  thai  whereas  Harold 
greatly  oppressed  all  the  subjects,  Hacon  desired  to 
five  on  good  terms  with  them,  oc  bawl  at  gt/ii  hnendom 
odoi  Mil,  havinff  {promised  to  the  possessors  of  land  the 
restitution  of  their  allodial  rights,  of  which  Harold  had 
deprived  them.**    Ibid.  p.  62. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  although  homlom  and 
Vatmdcm  occur  in  the  original  here,  and  are  rendered  in 
the  Lat.  version,  colonic  the  terms  are  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  denoting  what  we  now  call  farmers.  For,  as 
wo  learn  from  Ihre,  6o/ir/«,  in  one  of  its  senses,  denotes 
the  possessor  of  his  own  inheritance,  as  distinguished 
from  Landho,  Bryti,  kc.  which  signify  one  who  culti- 
vates the  land  of  another,  paying  rent,  or  a  certain 
part  of  the  produce,  in  return.     V.  Husbaxd. 

Udal-man,  Udelar,  Udallbr,  s.  One 
who  holds  property  by  udal  right. 

"The  UdcU-men,  with  us  were  likewise  called 
Boihnun  or  Roythmen,  i.e..  Self-holders,  or  men 
holding  in  their  own  riglit,  by  way  of  contradistinction 
to  feudatories.**    Fea's  (grievances,  p.  105. 

''There  are  six  mleiars  in  Deemess,  persons 
whose  property,  in  some  parts  of  Orkney,  is  so 
small,  as,  if  let  to  a  tenant,  would  scarcely  draw 
above  a  tub  of  bear,  that  is,  about  a  firlot  of  yearly 
rent."    P.  St.  Andrews,  Orkn.  Statist.  Ace.,  xx.  260. 

**  They  are  occupied,  at  least  some  of  them,  bv  men 
here  called  udallers,  who  are  little  proprietors  of  land, 
that  has  ne\'er  been  held  by  the  feudal  tenure,  nor 
■ttbjected  to  either  service  or  payment  to  any  superior." 
Barry's  Orkney,  p.  28. 

The  smallness  of  the  property  of  these  landholders 
in  our  times  is  thus  accounted  for  t 

"As  these  udatlers,  divided  their  lands  amone  all 
their  children,  [the  son  got  two  merks,  and  the  dauirhter 
one ;  hence  the  sister  part^  a  common  proverb  in  Shet- 
land to  this  day),  the  possessions  soon  became  triflinc, 
and  were  swallowed  up  by  j^reat  men,  generalty 
strangers,  many  of  whom  acquired  estates  in  a  very 
short  time.'*   P.  Aithsting,  Shetl.  Statist.  Ace.,  vii.  584. 

Had  Dr.  Barry  attended  to  the  cause  of  the  gradual 
diminution  of  the  property  of  these  landholders,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  of  their  number,  he  would  have 
seen  no  reason  for  supposing,  that  the  appellation  of 
Proetres,  or  nobles,  "could  not  have  been  bestowed  on 
all  the  proprietors  of  this  description,— but  was  pro- 
bably confined* to  the  earls,  their  relations  and  con- 
nexions." 

Eagerness  for  political  influence  has  greatly  con- 
tributed to  diminish  the  numbor  of  udallfra^  as  none  of 
this  description  can  vote  for  a  mcm}>er  of  Parliament. 
This  is  to  be  viewed  as  another  reason,  why,  in  the 
present  time,  the  udal  rights  are  to  bo  found  attached 
only  to  inconsiderable  possessions.  For  as  there  are 
not  "any  persona  of  note,  any  more  than  of  extensive 
property,  to  be  found  at  present  among  that  class  of 
proprietors  ;*'  we  are  assured,  that  "all  of  that  des- 
cription have  long  a^  reliquished  their  ancient  ttdal 
rignts,  and  hold  their  lands  by  the  same  tenures  as 
those  of  the  same  rank  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom." 
Barry's  Orkney,  p.  220.     V.  Udal. 

UDDER-CLAP,  *.  A  sort  of  schirrous 
tumour  affecting  the  udder  of  ewes,  by  an 
unexpected  return  of  milk  after  being  some- 
time eildf  Teviotd. 

To  Udder-Lock,  r.  a.  To  pluck  the  wool 
from  the  uddcra  of  ewes,  to  allow  tlie  lambs 
free  access  to  the  teats,  also,  for  the  sake  of 
cleanlinessy  Roxb. 

"  All  sheep  are  udder-locked,  as  it  is  here  called,  that 
VOU  IV. 


being  thought  refreshing  and  salutary."    Note,  Agr. 
Surv.  Roxb.,  p.  15U. 

"Mr.  Ijaidlaw  is  of  opinion  that  a  small  quantity  of 
wool  [should  be]  puUctl  from  their  udders,  to  give  the 
lamb  more  easjr  access  to  the  teats ;  but  others  con- 
demn this  practice  of  udder'lockinj,  as  unnecessary  and 
dangerous.  — "  I  never  saw  one  lamb  die  for  lack  of  its 
dam  being  udder-locked,**   Essays  IlighL  Soc.,  iiL  313. 

Udder-locks,  s,  pL    The  name  given  to  the 
wool  thus  plucked,  S.A. 

"  VdtltHoctt  are  the  wool  plucked  from  the  udder.' 
Ibid.  p.  250. 

[UER,  s.     Mud,  clay,   Shetl.]      O.  Norse. 
aur^  id.] 

[UFROXGIE,  Ufkunoie,  s.     A  grotesque 
object,  a  fright,  Shctl.] 

To  UG,  r.  a.     To  feel  abhori-euee  at,  to  nau- 
seate,  S. 

The  Mttliog  drum  and  trum|iet*s  tout 
Delight  young  swankier  that  are  stout ; 
What  his  kind  frighted  mother  ugs. 
Is  music  to  the  soger's  lugn. 

Ramsa/s  Poems,  iL  9S9. 
Houge  is  synon.  O.E. 

Hardyng,  having  described  the  conduct  of  the  Abbess 
of  Coldingname,  who  is  said  to  have  cut  off  her  nose 
and  upper  lip,  to  preserve  her  from  the  unbridled  lust 
of  the  Danes  ;  ados,  that  she 

Counselled  al  her  svsters  to  do  the  same. 

To  make  their  fooes  to  houge  so  with  the  sight 
And  so  they  did,  afore  thenemie**  came, 
Echeon  their  nose  &  ouer  lipiie  ful  right 
Cut  of  anone.  which  was  an  Kougly  sight ; 
For  whithe  toe  fooes  thaliliey  and  nuunes  brent, 
For  they  them  selfe  disfigured  had  shent 

CAroN.  FoL  107.  hi 

This  passage  clearly  points  out  the  origin  of  E.  ugly, 
q.  what  causes  abhorrence. 
For  the  origin,  V.  Ogertful. 

Ugertfow,  arf;.  Nice,  squeamish.  V.OoERT- 
ruL. 

(To  UooLE,  r.  rt.      To  besmear  with  filth, 
Shetl.] 

UOSUM,  UOSOME,  OUGSUM,  UOFOW.  adj.      I. 

Frightful,  terrible,  causing  one  to  shudder 
with  horror. 

*'  Uh,  ffoodman,  ye  are  flesh  and  blude  yet  !  But  0 ! 
ye*rs  cauTd  an'  ugaome.**    Brownie  of  Bodsbock,  ii.  45. 

Ane  wsttry  cloud  blak  and  dirk  but  dont, 
Can  ouer  thare  hedis  tho  sppere  ful  richt. 
And  down  ane  tempest  sent  als  dirk  as  nicht. 
The  streme  woz  vgtwn  of  the  dym  sky. 

Doug,  Virga,  127, 87. 

The  homyt  bjrrd,  quhilk  we  clepe  the  nicht  oule. 
Within  hir  caueme  hard  I  schoute  and  youle, 
Lsithely  of  forme,  with  crukit  canincho  beik, 
Vgtum  to  here  was  hir  wyld  elriscbe  skreik. 

Ibid,  203,  S. 

8.  Horrible,  abominable,  exciting  abhorrence. 

Yhe  are  all  cummvn  of  aulde  lynage. 
Of  liordis  of  fe  and  herytage, 
That  hod  na-thyng  mare  I'v/iiim, 
Than  for  to  lyve  in-til  thryldwm. 

Wyntoicn,  viii.  16,  181 

"Notwithstanding  the  oft  and  frequent  prechinm 
in  detestatioun  of  the  greuous  and  abominabUl  aiuis 
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Hfiaff,  eztcratiounia,  and  blanphematioun,  of  the 
M  M  God,  sweirand  in  vane  be  bia  precioas  blude, 
body,  poMionn  &  woundia,  J>euill  atick,  cummer,  gor, 
roait  or^  ryfe  thame,  and  aic  vthera  ugaume  aithia  and 
•ZMfationnia  agania  the  command  of  God,  yii  the 
taauB  ia  com  m  aicane  vngodlie  vae  aroangia  the  pepill 
of  lliia  realme,  baith  of  greit  and  amall  eatatia,  that 
daylio  and  honrlie  may  be  hard  amaugia  tbame  oppin 
blaephematioun  of  Godia  name  and  maieatie,  to  the 
greit  ooiitemttoon  thairof,  and  bringing  of  the  ire  and 
vraith  of  God  vpone  the  pepill.'*  Acta  Mar.  1551,  c. 
It.  Edit.  1566.     Ougsum,  Skene*i  Edit. 

Here  the  term  ia  evidently  uaed  aa  aynon.  with 
mbomima^it,    V.  Ooebtful. 

UosuMNESy  $.    Frightfulncssy  horror. 

The  vgtumnet  and  silence  of  the  nyuht 
In  eaery  place  my  aprete  made  aare  agast 

Ikmg.  VirgU,  63,  49. 

[UGIOVOUS,  adj.   Empty,  destitute,  Shetl. 
6oih«  ogiosfa^  misfortune.] 

UHUy  Uh  Uh,  adv.      A  sound,  especially 

used  by  children,  equivalent  to  yen  or  aye^  o. 

Itaeematohave  originated  from  indolence  or  laaaitnde, 
aa  being  pronounced  without  any  exertion  to  the  lipa. 

UI,  «•    An  isthmus  or  neck  of  land,  Lewis. 

'*  Ui  waa  the  ancient  name  of  the  pariah.  There  ia 
IB  it  a  plfce  called  Ui,  which  waa  of  old  the  only  place 
of  worabip  in  the  pariah,  and  ia  aituated  on  a  narrow 
neck  of  und ;  every  auch  neck  of  land,  or  iathmna, 
whether  formed  by  creeka  of  the  a^  or  by  the  approxi- 
■atioD  of  freah-water  lakea,  ia  in  Lewia  called  C/i, 
which  in  the  Duniah  language  aignifica  any  auch  neck 
€l  land."    SUt.  Ace.  Par.  Stom.,  xiz.  p.  255. 

SiL-G.  and  Norw.  uddt  aienify  lingula  terrae  in 
mare  procnrrena.  But  rather  m>m  lal.  vog-r^  Dan.  xig^ 
anoa  maria  anguatua ;  Haldoraon. 

[UlM,  adj.    Mad,  furious,  Orkney.] 
ULE,  Ulie,  9.    Oil,  Aberd.  Reg.;  Fr.  huiU. 
ULISPIT,  yrtt.  V.    Lisped ;  MS.  tvlispiL 

And  in  apek  vlisjnt  he  aum  deill ; 
Bot  that  aat  him  rycht  wondre  weilL 

Barbour,  i.  893,  US. 
A.-&  wtitp,  dentiloquua. 

17LK»  Wlk,  8.    A  week,  Aberd.  Beg.    V. 

OULK. 

ULLIER,  Ullta,  Ulure,  «.  The  ivater 
which  runs  from  a  dunghill ;  [black  slimy 
mud,]  Shetl. 

UMAN.    The  pron.  of  woman^  Ang. 
Morely  a  oorr.  pron.  of  the  £.  word. 

UMAST,  Umest,  Umaist,  adj.  Uppermost, 
hi^est. 

Endlang  the  wode  war  wayis  twa ; 
The  Erie  in  the  unuut  lay  of  tha. 

Wyntwm,  vuL  31,  48. 

The  achafl  flew  towart  Taraus,  and  him  amate 
Apoun  hla  scbulder,  abone  the  gardyis  hie. 
That  ryaia  vmaiti  thareupon  we  se. 

Dmtg,  VirffU,  334,  5. 

Thia  term  ia  atill  in  common  nae  in  the  north  of  S., 
pron.  q.  vmiM, 

A.'Si  itStnufi,  ^femy%i^  aupremua  ;  from  f(/a,  above, 
and  me#l,  moat,  the  aign  of  toe  aupcrlative.  Moea.-0. 
id. 


Ubiast  Claith.  a  perquisite  claimed  by  the 
Vicar,  in  the  time  of  Popery,  on  occasion 
of  the  death  of  any  person. 

Item,  thb  prudent  Consall  has  concludit, 
8a  that  our  haly  Vickars  be  nocht  wraith. 
From  thia  day  I'urth  thay  aal  be  cleone  deoudit 
Baith  of  cont-preaent,  cow,  and  uiMtt  claiih, 

Lindsay,  S.  P.  JlL,  ii.  207. 

Sibb.  auppoaea  that  thia  waa  "probably  the  aheet 
which  covered  the  body."  But,  from  the  deacription 
given  of  it  by  Lyudaay  elaewhcre,  it  appeara  that  it 
waa  the  coverlet  of  the  bed.  We  alao  learn  from  the 
•aaee  paaaage,  a  curiooa  trait  of  ancient  mannera  ;  that 
it  waa  cuatomaiv  for  a  man  to  uae  hia  cloak  aa  a  cover- 
let in  bed,  and  for  a  woman  to  employ  her  petticoat  in 
the  tame  way. 

And  ala  the  Vicar,  as  I  trow, 

He  will  nocht  faill  to  tak  ane  kow  : 

And  fpmaijl  daitk  (thocbt  babis  tbame  ban). 

From  ane  pure  aelie  husbaudman  : 

Qahen  that  he  \}f\s  for  till  die. 

Uaniiig  small  iNuruis  twa  or  thrie  : 

Ami  bu  tbiie  ky,  withouttio  mo. 

The  Vicar  must  haue  one  of  tho : 

With  the  gray  cloke,  that  hajtpit  the  bed; 

Uowbeit  that  he  be  purely  cled. 

And  gif  the  wife  die  on  the  momo, 

Thoch  all  the  babis  suld  be  t'orlorue. 

The  vther  kow  he  deikts  away. 

With  hir  pure  atte  of  roj^>locU  gray : 

And  gif  within  twa  day  is  or  thrie 

The  eldest  childe  hapnis  to  die. 

Of  the  third  kow  he  will  be  sure. 

Lyndtay'i  Warkit,  1592,  p.  134, 135. 

This  most  opprcaaive  perquisite  ia  in  Su.-G.  denomin- 
ated LUtstol ;  donariuui  Sacerdoti  ob  aepulturam 
datum.  Ihre  ofi'era  different  conjecturca  aa  to  the 
origin.  But,  aa  i!)U.-G.  etoie  aigitifiea  a  garment  worn 
by  a  prieat,  likiUol  may  be  analogous  to  the  umaUi 
JaUk  aa  being  claimed  by  the  priest  for  his  own  use  ; 
^.  the  bodg-ganneni.     The  antiquity  of  the  cuatom  of 

fiving  him  alao  a  cow,  appeara  from  what  is  advanced 
y  the  same  learned  writer,  vo.  Ko,  vacca. 

[To  UMBECAST,  r.  u. 
der,  Barboar,  v.  552. 
kasiOf  to  cast.] 

To  UMBEDKAW,  v.  n.   ExpL  to  withdraw. 

And  Venua  loiat  the  bewt^  of  hir  eye, 
Fleand  eachamet  within  Cyllenius  caue, 
liars  vmbtdrew  for  all  hia  grnudin  glaue, 

Doug,  riiyi/,  l»roL  399,  11. 

Sibb.  obeervea,  after  Rudd.,  that  the  initial  particle 
Kill  or  tm  has  "  here  an  intensive  signitication,  as  in 
mnlooae,  and  in  varioua  other  inatancva."  But  um  is 
nndoubtedly  the  prep,  signifying,  about,  around, 
eorresponding  to  A.-S.  umb,  ymb,  ymbe,  Alem.  umbi^ 
Belg.  om.  Germ.  lal.  am,  Su.  -G.  wn,  um,  circa.  Ihre 
manu  the  affiuity  between  these  and  the  prep,  am  and 
€umbt  anciently  nacd  in  Lat.  and  retained  in  Amb* 
arwaitj  Amb-urbium,  Amb^irt;  and  Gr.  ofipi,  Su.-6. 
em  alao  signifiea  back. 

Umbedrtw  may,  therefore,  Im  more  properly  rendered 
tamed  about,  or  drew  back ;  aa  allied  to  Belg. 
cmdraaij'tn,  to  turn  about,  omgedraaid,  turned  about ; 
or  omdraag-tn,  to  carry  about. 


To  consider,  pon- 
Isl.  tiTii,  around, 


miBERAUCIlT,/>r^f.  ''Embarrassed,- 
rather,  smote,  pursued ;  from  the  intensive 
particle  uu  and  beraucht^  q.  d.  raucht,  i.e., 
reached  to,  or  did  overtake ;"  Budd. 
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The  fortblr  coUt  of  lUlie  hauo  we  caacht, 
Thocht  hiddiriillis  harde  fortoun  ha.H  kuibei'auchi 
The  TVoiauU,  tiid  penewit  vnfrendly. 

Doug,  Virgil,  164,  41. 

Thir  Bony  ytris  I  left  Tnprointable, 
At  Mn  the  fader  of  goddis  and  King  of  men 
With  thander  bla»t  oie  sniate,  as  that  ye  ken, 
And  with  bU  fyry  leuin  me  vmberaueht. 

IbiA,  60,  81. 

The  sense  is,  encompaased,  environed,  from  um, 
A.-S.  iriii6,  eirca,  and  raucht,  from  raec-an,  rae-an,  to 
FMcb,  to  extend,  also^  to  overtake. 

UIMBERSORROW,  adj.  1.  Hardy,  resisting 
disease,  or  the  effects  of  severe  weather. 
An  utnbersarrow  bairns  a  child  that  feels  no 
bad  effects  from  any  kind  of  exposura,  Bor- 
der. It  is  sometimes  con*,  pron.  number^ 
9om)Wm 

2.  Ragged,  of  a  surly  disposition,  Loth.;  an 
obliqne  sense. 

The  etymon  of  this  sense  is  uncertain.  But  it  may 
either  be  corr.  from  Teut.  on^be-sottjhf,  negligens  curae, 
Don  eolicitus,  Kilian  i  or  comp.  of  Su.-G.  ombaer-a, 
earere,  also,  ferre,  portare,  and  torg,  aenimna,  dolor ; 
q.  one  who  is  devoia  of  care,  or  who  bears  without  in- 
jury those  things  that  cause  it  to  others. 

3.  As  signifying  "  weakly,  delicate/'  Roxb. 

U.  umber-a,  pati. 

To  UMBESCHEW,  r.  a.    To  avoid. 

Bot  vmbutkew  this  coist  of  Italie, 

Qnhilk  nixt  vnto  our  bourdouriii  ye  se  ly, 

Bedyit  with  flowing  of  our  seist  flnde. 

Sen  .all  thay  deties,  with  wikkit  Grekis  not  gude 

Inhabit  ar. 

ikmg,  Virgil,  81,  24. 

It  is  here  used  as  equivalent  to  eArhew,  t.  37. 
Ewchew  thir  cietin  and  thir  coistia  al. 

Uilfb  has  perhaps  been  prefixed,  as  denoting  the  act 
of  avoiding  oy  taking  a  circuitous  course. 

Johnstone,  however,  in  His  Gloss.  Lodhrokar-Quida, 
Ik  52,  observes  that  Isl.  urn  is  an  expletive  particle, 
like  Genu,  ye  and  C.B.  ym. 

To  UMBESEGE,  v.  a.  To  besiege  round 
about,  to  encompass  a  city  with  anned  men. 

Was  I  not  gonemonr,  and  cheif  ledar  thare, 
The  time  qohen  that  the  Troiane  adulterare 
Umbewegit  the  ciete  of  Spartbs, 
And  the  quene  Eleoe  reft  and  brocht  awa  t 

Doug,  KtVyiY,  316,  34. 

To  UMBESET,  r.  a.  To  beset  on  every  side, 
to  surround. 

Grekis  flokkis  togidder  here  and  thare. 
And  umbetettia  cruelly  and  sare. 

Doug.  Virga,  52,  50. 
A.-S.  gmb-aaet'OH,  id.  circumdare,  circumsedere. 

To  UMBETHINK,  v.  n.  To  consider  atten- 
lively,  q.  on  all  sides,  to  view  a  matter  in 
every  possible  light,  to  revolve  in  the  mind. 

The  tratour  ay 

Had  in  his  thocht,  bath  night  aoJ  day. 
How  he  mycht  beat  brine  till  ending 
Uv«  tresonabill  wndcrtaking : 
Till  he  wmbtihinkand  him.  at  the  last, 
In  till  hia  hart  can  wndercast, 
That  the  King  had  in  custoue  ay- 


For  to  rysa  arly  ilk  dav. 

And  pass  wvill  far  fra  nU  menye. 

Barbour,  v.  561,  Ha 
UtAethinkami  in  Edit. 

Bot  he  urtnbethouchl  him  of  ane  Klycht, 
That  he  with  all  that  gret  menye 

Wald  in  wold  enbuachyt  be. 

ibid.,  avL  84,  BCa 
UnbdhoHckl  in  Edit. 

Tim  fiobbin  gives  umhethowi  as  used  in  Lancaah., 
explaining  it,  ''reflected,  remembered.'* 
A.-S.  gmbe-th^nC'OH,  gmbC'thinC'aH,  oogitare  de. 

UMBEWEROU  ND,  part.  pa.     Environed. 

And  with  your  leve  I  will  nie  spetd 

To  help  him,  for  he  has  ned  ; 

All  uuibe^ceround  with  his  fayis  is  he. 

Barbour,  xi  640, 1I& 

SercoL  derives  furiron  from  Sw.  irir-a.  omwir-a, 
torquere,  literally,  to  surround  with  gold  thread, 
from  Isl.  wvr,  fila  ex  oriehaico  :  Germ.  wirr-fH,  Sw. 
wirr-a,  implicare. 

i/mbeweroMud  seems  to  be  derived  from  A.-S.  ymhe* 
kwear/-ati,  eircumcingere,  circumdare,  circnire,  ambire; 
from  gmbe,  about,  and  hicear/-iaH,  to  turn. 

UAIBOTH,  Umbith,  adj.  A  term  applied 
to  Teind  or  tithe  of  an  alternate  description, 
Orkn.,  Shetl. 

"The  com  teind  is  divided  between  the  minister 
and  the  proprietor  of  the  crown  rents,  and  the  share 
of  the  latter  is  denominated  umbith  or  umboth  duty, 
lliia  word  is — of  Norwegian  origin,  and  is  said  to 
imply  a  going  or  changing  about ;  and  the  following  is 
the  tradition  respecting  it.  When  the  bishop  received 
the  one  half  of  the  titnes,  and  the  parson  the  other, 
the  former,  apprehensive  that,  as  the  parson  was  con- 
stantly on  the  spot,  he  might  appropriate  to  himself 
the  b^t  half  of  the  tithes,  directed  that  they  should 
change  shares  alternately,  and  what  fell  to  the  bishop 
one  year^  should  become  the  share  of  the  parson  the 
following  one."    Edmoustone's  Zetl.  IsL,  i.  164-5. 

The  etymon  here  |^ven  is  certainly  the  proper  one. 
For,  although  there  is  not  any  correspondent  term  in 
the  Norw.,  yet  Dan.  omhytt-tr,  aignifies,  **  to  change, 
to  exchange,  to  chop  or  swap  one  thing  for  another  ;'* 
Wolff.  dV.  oinbgt-a,  to  change ;  ombyte,  change, 
variation;  Wideg. 

Umiiotii,  $.  1.  Tithe  given  by  rotation  or  al- 
ternately, Orkn.,  Shetl. 

It  is  thus  defined  in  an  old  MS.  Explic.  of  Xorish 
Words ;  **  Umboth, — the  great  teind  of  either  half  of 
the  parish ;  so  called  because  evety  other  year  it  wai 
changed  with  the  Minister  for  his  half.  For  the  word 
Utn&th  signifieth  tyme  about*' 

"On  pa^  second  of  the  Rental  are  3S5  merks  of 
land,  also  in  the  Parish  of  Unst,  the  teind  of  which 
beinff  umboth,  or  free  parsonage  teind.  is — pavable  to 
LorcT  Dundas  as  the  Crown's  I^nator  of  the  Lordshio 
of  Shetland,  who  has  right  to  the  Bishop's  reserved 
teinds  and  uhurch-lands. — The  385  merks  land — pay  of 
Landmails  V2S  lisponds,  &c.,  and  of  uniltoth  or  free  com 
teind  no  less  than  111  cans  of  oil,  and  48  lisponds, 
20  5.12ths.  merks  weight  of  Butter."  MS.  Account  of 
some  lands  in  P.  of  Unst,  Shetl. 

[2.  Procuratory,  factorship,  Shetl.] 
UMBUE,  8.     Shade.     Fr.  ombre,  Lat.  umbra. 

Suich  fevnit  treuth  is  all  bot  trechorye. 
Vnder  the  rtnbix  of  ypoorinye. 

Kinfft  Quair,  iv.  11. 

**AIs  thow  may  see,  that  of  all  herysis  qnhilkis 
ovir  hes  bene,  for  the  maiste  parte  men  hes  tane  oc- 
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OMiovB  of  the'ieriptore.  Noehteles  the  fait  wea  not 
in  tbo  •eriptare,  m>t  in  tharo  awin  perverate  mynd, 
and  laik  of  guda  doctryiie :  as  in  cais,  throw  necli- 
ffoico  of  the  gardnare,  thare  entorit  diren  wylde 
Eeiatis  in  the  yarde,  and  under  the  nmbre  of  the  dvik 
thaj  make  uare  dennia  and  cavernis,  and  thairefter 
cool  oate  and  derore  and  trampe  down  the  tender 
wjne-bnuichia  ;  the  dyik  hes  nocht  the  wyte,  hot  the 
fardnare  qnhilk  m-es  ana  negligent.*'  Q.  Kennedy'a 
Conpend.  Tract  Keith's  Hist.  App.,  p.  201,  202. 

UMQUHILE,  adv.     I.  Sometimes,  at  times. 

Te  may  weill  he  enmmpUl  m, 
That  na  man  sold  dixparyt  he  : 
Na  let  his  hart  he  wenciuyt  all, 
.    For  na  myscheiffthat  euir  may  fall. 
For  nane  wale,  in  how  litill  space, 
llmt  Ood  wmquhUe  wil  send  grace. 

BaHwur,  m.  256,  MS. 

This  aeema  to  he  merely  A.  S.  hwiiom,  hwUum,  hwUon, 
aliqnando^  inrertcd ;  from  «m6,  circum,  and  hwUe^  in- 
terrallam  temporis. 

2.  Used  distributtvelvi  in  the  seiise  of  now  as 
contrasted  with  then. 

Tharfoir  men  that  wenrsTand  war, 
Sold  set  thatr  etlyng  euir  mar 
To  stand  agajne  thair  fayis  mycht, 
'    Wm^iU  with  strenth,  and  quhiU  with  slycht 

Barbour,  hi  262,  Ma,  also  t.  441. 

Ihay  Infit  nocht  with  ladry,  nor  with  lown, 
Nerwith  tmmpoors  to  travel  throw  the  town  ; 
Both  [Bot]  with  themself  aahst  thay  wald  tel  or  crak, 
VwiqukpU  sadUe,  mnquhgu  jangle  and  jak. 

FriuU  of  Peblit,  AP.i?.,  i.  8. 

It  18  once  naed  hy  R.  Brunne  in  this  sense,  as  con- 
trasted  with  iowhUe, 

Sir  Rohjrnet  the  Bros  he  dnrst  noare  abide. 
That  thei  mad  him  restus,  bot  in  more  k  wod  side. 
TofmkiU  he  mad  his  trayne,  k  did  vmwhUe  outrage. 

CAnm.  p  836. 

Beahu  ta  ezpL  by  Heame  rttts.  But  it  should  cer- 
tainW  be  reocurt,  i.e.,  rescue,  O.  Fr.  reteouMe,  id.  He 
coola  not  wait  till  his  frienda  should  bring  him  a  supply 
•   of  troops.    V.  Rescours. 

A.  -S.  hmlom  is  used  in  the  aaroe  manner.  Hwilon  an, 
kmUti  itea  ;  Knno  unua,  nunc  duo ;  Now  (or  aometime) 
one,  now  two ;  Somner. 

3.  Sometime  ago,  formerly. 

Tliair  standb  faito  the  sicht  of  Troy  an  lie, 
Wele  knawin  he  name,  hecht  Tenedos  umquhUe, 
Ifichty  of  gndis  qnhill  Priamns  ring  sa  stude : 
Now  IS  it  hot  ane  iirth  in  the  sey  flude. 

Douff,  Virgtl,  39, 19. 

The  war  T^ianis,  vrnquhile  was  Tlionji, 
Die  sehyaand  glorie  of  Phrigianis  now  is  gon. 

Doug,  rttytf,  fiO,  5. 

Skinner  mentions  A.-S.  ymhhunte  as  also  signifying, 
olim,  pridem.  But  this  word  seems  to  have  been  un- 
known to  Somner,  Benson,  and  Lye. 

That  this  is  an  inversion  oi  A.-S.  htnlom  or  hwilon, 
18  confirmed  by  the  use'  of  quhilum,  in  this  aenao  by 
Barbonr. 

For  Rome  qukilum  sa  hanl  wes  stad, 
Qahen  Hanniball  thaim  weocusyt  had. 
That  ofT  ryngis  with  rich  stanys, 
That  war  off  knychtis  fyngyris  taneys, 
He  send  thre  boUis  to  Cartage. 

Bruce,  iiL  207,  Ma 

In  Edit.  1620  and  1670,  it  is  umquhiie,  which  might 
be  the  reading  of  another  MS. 

If  any  admtional  evidence  seem  necessary,  as  to 
mmqukife  being,  in  the  sense  last  mentioned,  perfectly 
mion.  with  whilom,  it  may  bo  found  in  a  Precept  of 
Seiain,  granted  by  David  Bmce  to  Mure  of  Rowallan, 


in  which  whileom  occura  in  that  legal  phraseology  which 
more  commonly  bears  umquhiie, 

— **Rcaervand  to  us  the  wanl  and  relief  of  the  saida 
lawKa^  icaervand  also  the  frank  tenendry  to  Dame 
Jannei  Mnre,  whyleom  wife  to  Adam  Mure  Knight." 
App.  Ckomerty's  Vindic.  Rob.  III.,  p.  66. 

[UMQUHILE,  adj.    Late,  deceased,  S.] 

•  "The  King  to  the  Schiref  greating:  Command  B. 
that  instanthe  and  without  delay,  he  deliver  and  restore 
to  M.  qnha  was  wife  of  N.  her  reasonabill  dowrie  in 
sic  ane  towne ;  qnhilk  she  alledees  to  pertcine  to  her, 
be  nft  of  her  vmquhitt  husband."  Reg.  Maj.  B.,  ii.  c. 
16,a.53L 
**Thal  the  landa,  rents  and  riches,  perteining  to  his 
— "V  brother,  should  not  come  in  the  hand  of 
n,  the  Earl  of  Douglas  sent  to  t!ie  Pope  for 
^n  to  marry  his  brother's  wife,  to  wnom  a 
part  of  the  lands  fell,  through  the  decease  of  her 
mmiqmhilt  husband.**  Pitscottie,  p.  44. 
It  ia  a  singular  blunder  that  the  learned  Whitaker 
haa  fallen  into,  aomewhere  in  hia  Vindication  of  Q. 
Mary,  in  explaining  thia  term  aa  aignifying  uncle. 
Am  naed  in  this  sense,  it  is  equivalent  to,  irAo  eomt* 
hnaband  or  brother.  Belg.  wylen,  from  toyl, 
,  in  like  manner-  signifies  deceased.  Huymf^ 
Wykm  y,  N.,  le..  Wife  to  the  deceased  N.  N. 


UMWYLLESy  s.    Seluctancey  opposition. 

he  shal  wring  his  honde,  and  warry  the  wyle, 


&>  he  weld  hem,  y  wis,  agayn  myn  umia^lUs, 

Sir  Oawan  and  Sir  Oal.,  ii  7. 


Cmt.  from  A.-S.  un-willeA,  '*  cum  reluctatione,  invite  ; 
_  r.  against  his  will ;"  Somner.    Hire  unwUUa; 
Ejus  (foeai.)  lussensu,  ea  in  vita. 

UN.    A  negative  particle  in  composition.    V. 
On. 

UNABASYT,  part.  pa.      Undaunted,   not 
afraid ;  E.  unabashed. 

Bot  Opis  tho  the  nyniphc,  that  wele  thareby 
Be  th^nfald  Diane  sent  was  to  espy. 
Sat  ane  lang  space  aponn  ane  hyllys  hycht, 
And  mmbasut  dyd  behald  the  fycht 

Doug.  VirgU,  895,  42. 

Unabasitlie,  adv.  Without  fear  or  dejection. 

UmmwmisitUe  this  champion  saw  I  gang 
la  adsip  ctstame,  k  thaira  lyono  Meiioh. 

Police  of  Honour,  iiL  2& 

Vm^kamOk^  Edit  1579,  and  Doug.  Virgil,  141,  54. 

To  UNABILL,  t^.  a.    To  incapacitate. 

'*  Qnhilk  peraonea  [nominated  for  Elders  or  Deacons] 
ar  pnhbetly  proclaimed  in  the  audience  (»f  the  hailf 
kirk,  Bpoon  a  Sonday  befoir>none,  efter  sermone  ;  with 
admonitioan  to  the  kirk,  that  if  onv  man  knaw  ony 
notoriooa  cryme  or  cause,  that  myciit  unabill  ony  of 
these  pcraoBtfS  to  enter  in  sick  vocatioun,  that  they 
aooJd  notifie  the  aame  unto  the  Sessioun  the  next 
Thnraday."    Knox's  Hist.,  p.  267. 

UNAMENDABLE,  adj.      That  cannot  be 
remedied. 

**  Becanae  of^the  Independents  miserable  unamend' 
ahle  design  to  keep  all  things  from  any  conclusion,  it 
ia  like  we  shall  not  be  able  to  perfect  our  answers  for 
Baillie's  Lett,  ii.  216. 


UNAWARNISTLIE,ac/r.  Without  previous 

warning. 

"  He  wStew  how  his  fader  wes  reddy  to  invaid  thaim 
mnawanuailie,  qnhen  he  saw  occasioun  and  time." 
Bellend.  T.  Liv.,  p.  92.    V.  Ustwaknist. 
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To  UNBALL,  v.  a.    To  unpack. 

*'Yoa  must  have  a  particuUr  Hcenoo,  m  I  noUcl 
formerly,  and  then  cauio  unball  them  at  the  custom- 
bouse,  and  set  your  mark  upon  them,"  &c.  Sir  A. 
Balfour's  Letters,  p.  06.    V.  Ball,  a  bale. 

UNBAULD.    adj.       Humble,    self-abased, 
Clydes. ;  from  the  negiitive,  and  Bald^  bold. 

UNBEIST,  s.    A  monster.     V.  Onbeist. 

UNBEKENT,  part.  pa.     Unknown,  S.  B. 

Belg.  onbekend^  Gcnn.  MnbekaufU,  id. 

[To  UNBESET,  r.  a.     To  surround.      V. 
Unbesett.] 

Unbesett,  Unbesbt,  part.  pa.     1.  Blocked 
up. 

This  [Thus]  unhttet  I  am  on  euerir  side, 
And  quhat  to  doe  I  cannot  well  denyse  ; 

My  flesh  bids  flie,  my  spirit  bids  me  byd  : 
Quhen  bare  cumnus,  then  comfort  on  mee  cries. 
Poewu  tftke  SixUetith  CtHiury,  p.  ft. 

2.  Environed. 

"The  capitane  haoius  bis  hundreth  men  to  hane 
landit  at  Leith,  was  uHbesett  bo  thir  foimamit  with 
great  defence.**  UisL  James  the  Sext.,  p.  131.  For 
Umbe$eif  q.  ▼. 

UNBIDDABLE,  adj.  Unadvisable,  un- 
counselable,  S. 

[UNBIGGIT,  part.  adj.     Not  built  upon,  S.] 
UNBODIN,  adj.     Unprovided. 

"^And  at  na  pure  man,  na  vnbodin,  be  chargeit,  to 
cum  to  ony  raidis  in  Ingland.**  Acts  Ja.  II.,  1456,  c 
62,  Edit.  1566.    V.  Bodix. 

UNBODINOy  adj.  Unpropittous,  unpromis- 
ing, Dumfr. 

UNBOWSOME.  adj.     1.  Unbending,  in  a 
.  literal  sense.  South  of  S. 

"When  the  aole  of  a  shoe's  turned  uppermost,  it 
makes  aye  but  ane  unhowiome  overleather.  BrowMe 
ofBodsbeck,  ii.  202. 

2.  Stiff,  obstinate,  S.  A. 

"  Wi*  a*  your  kindness  to  me  and  mine,  ye  hae  a 
dour,  stiff,  nnbowwme  kind  o'  nature  in  ye — it  *ill 
hardly  souple  when  steepit  i*  yer  ain  e'esight'*  Ibid. 
L  2.    v.  BorsuM. 

From  A. '8.  un,  ne^tive,  and  boetninit  obediens,  flexi- 
bilis,  "tractable,  pliant,  flexible,"  Somner;  from  bvg^ 
an,  to  bend  ;  Teut.  ghe-booghwtemf  patiens,  indulgens. 
Onboogigh,  inflexibilis,  immediately  corresponds  with 
the  S.  term. 

UNCAIRDLY,  ado.  In  a  reckless  manner, 
without  tlie  exercise  of  concern  or  care. 

Dispairdly,  vneairdly, 
I  hasert  ouer  the  hilL 

BurrTg  Pilg.  WaU(m*»  CM.,  IL  45. 
i.e.,  "  I  hazarded  myself,  without  regarding  danger.'* 

UNCANNAXD,  adj.  As  denoting  one  who 
is  supposed  to  have  some  preternatural 
power.    V.  Uncanny. 

I  bade  yon  alway  hold  you  weill, 

And  namely  from  that  man  Grey  Steel : 


For  be  is  called  uneaHHatui, 
And  spoken  of  in  many  land. 

Sir  Egdr,  p.  14. 

UNCANNY,  adj.    1.  Not  safe,  dangerous,  S. 

Thns  wi*  uncnnttjf  pnnks  be  fightii ; 

An'  sae  he  did  b^uile. 
An*  twia'd  ns  o*  our  kneefest  men 

By  death  and  by  exile. 

Poema  in  Uu  Buehan  Dialtet,  pw  7. 

2.  Not  tender,  not  cautious,  harsh,  S. ;  used 
both  literally  and  metaph. 

^Whinstanes,  howklt  free  the  craigs, 
May  thole  the  prancing  feet  o*  naig9. 
Nor  erer  fear  uneannu  botches 
Frae  clonuy  earts  or  hackney-coaches. 

Ferguuon's  PoemM^  ii  99. 

3.  Incautious,  imprudent,  S. 

"  I— was,  by  this  experience  of  his  watchful  ProTi- 
dence  over  this  great  cause,  made  hopeful  he  would 
not  suffer  it  to  be  spoiled  by  the  imprudence  of  many 
uncanny  hands  which  are  about  it'  BaiUi«*s  LetL, 
i.  77. 

4.  Mischievous ;  applied  to  those  with  whom 
any  interference  is  dangerous,  S. 

"It  was  thought  meet  that  he  and  bis  should  lie 
about  Stirling, — to  make  all  without  din  march  for- 
ward, lest  his  mmeannjf  trewsmau  should  light  on  to  call 
[drivej-them  up  in  their  rear."    Baillie*8  Lett.,  i.  175. 

5.  Applied  to  one  supposed  to  possess  preter- 
natural powers  ;  no  canny^  synon.  S. 

They  tell  me,  Geonlie,  he  hail  sic  a  gift. 

That  scarce  a  stamie  blinkit  frae  the  lilt. 

But  he  woa*d  some  auld  warld  name  for't  find  ;— 

For  this  some  ca'd  him  an  uncaHny  wight ; 

The  clash  gaed  round,  "  he  had  the  siecond  night** 

FergusmnCg  i'oema,  it  8. 

"  Captain,"  said  Dinmont  in  a  half  whisper,  "I  wish 
she  binna  uncanny — ^her  wonls  dinna  sccni  to  come  in 
God's  name,  or  like  other  folks.  They  threcp  in  onr 
country  that  there  are  sic  things.'*    Guy  Mannerin|^ 

6.  Exposing  to  danger  from  preternatural 
causes,  S. 

"A  child  was  always  considered  in  imminent  danger 
until  baptised,  and  was  spoken  of  as  being  nncanny,  as 
its  presence  rendered  the  house  liable  to  the  visits  of 
these  unearthly  intruders."  £din.  Mag.  March  1819, 
p.  219. 

7.  Severe,  as  applied  to  a  fall,  or  blow,  S. 

"He's  been  aye  short  in  the  wind — since  I  rode 
whip  and  spur  to  fetch  the  Chevalier  to  redd  Mr. 
Wauverley  and  Vich  Ian  Vohr ;  and  an  uncanny  coup 
I  got  for  my  pains."    Waverley,  iii.  272. 

UNCASSABLE,  adj.  What  cannot  be  an- 
nulled  or  invalidated.  Keg.  Maj. ;  from  in 
negat.  and  casa^are^  irritum  reddere. 

UNCE,  Wnse,  8.  An  ounce.  *'  In  weycht 
of  ten  wntits  or  tharby  ;"  Aberd.  Reg.,  A. 
1563. 

UNCIIANCE,  s.   Mischance,  calann'ty,  Ayrs. 

"  I  was  thankful  to  learn,  tliat  the  end  of  my  bro- 
ther's widow  had  been  in  peace,  and  not  caused  by 
any  of  those  greTions  unchances  which  darkened  the 
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laltor  cUyi  of  to  nuny  of  tho  pious  in  that  •poch  of 
th0  great  dinplcasare."    R.  OilluMze,  iii.  153. 

Unohanot,  adj.    1.  Not  lucky,  not  fortun- 
ate, 8. 

''OiiP  ennymet  ar  to  feeht  aganit  wb,  qahomo  we 
Beoir  offendit  with  iniurii.  Throw  ^ohilk  thair  werkii 
■albe  the  more  vnehancjf  and  mair  odiooa  to  God.**  Bel- 
lond  Cron.,  B.  vL  o.  17. 

i.  Dangerous,  not  safe  to  meddle  with ;  ap- 
plied to  persons,  S. 

— *«Bat  Idonbt  ye  wad  liae  come  alT  wi'  the  ihort 
measore;  for  wo  gang-there-oat  HieUnd  hodies  are 
an  mnekaney  generation,  when  yon  speak  to  ua  of  boa- 
dage."    Bob  Roy,  it  206. 

3.  ni-fated;  applied  to  things  which  are  the 
cause  of  mistortuue,  trouble,  or  suffering,  S. 

Sae  wi'  sick  treatment,  I  am  left  my  lane. 
An'  monie  a  weary  foot  synsjme  bae  gaae. 
Bom  i*  the  yerd  wi*  that  nnehancff  coat. 
That  he  sae  sleely  said  he  had  forgoL 

RoMi^M  BdeMWt,  First  Edit,  p.  98. 

UNCLEAN  HEARTSOMENESS.    Adul- 
tery. 

''Alleged, — ^Warrandice  ia  only  incurred  by  legal 
deeds,  as  by  a  contrary  disposition  and  double  ri^^ts, 
and  iioi  by  inch  a  natural  fact  of  undfon  heaiitome- 
"    Fonnt.  De&  SuppL,  iii.  293. 


UNGLIMMABIL,  adj.     That  may  not  be 

climbed. 

.    — "The  moontania—stude  sa  hie  agania  htm,  that 
thay  apperit  unelimmabUr    BeUend.  T.  LiT.,  450. 

[UNCLISBACKS,  *.  pL  Gloves  without 
fingers,  Shetl.] 

UNCO,  [Unca,  Uncax],  adj.    1.  Unknown. 

"Naa  aafo  wading  in  unco  waters;"  Bamsay'i  8. 
f^0¥.,  p.  55. 
Thia  IB  the  primary  sense ;  A.>S.  nncuih^  id. 

i.  Not  acquainted ;  used  both  with  respect  to 
persons  and  brute  animals,  tliat  are  strange 
to  each  other,  ffes  quUe  wico;  He  feels 
himself  entirely  a  stranger,  S.  Uncouth 
is  used  by  Bcllenden  in  this  sense,  as  to 
cattle,    v.  HoMYXL. 

3.  Not  domestic.  An  unco  man,  a  stranger ; 
as  distinguished  from  one  who  is  a  member 
of  the  family,  or  familiar  in  it,  S. 

Fkas  fouks  a  fieldwsrd,  nae  ftae  foak  at  bame. 
Will  come  the  antercast  rell  hae  to  blame  ; 
Gin  ye  he  wise  beware  of  imco  men. 

Ron's  HeUnort,  p.  61. 

Shortsyn  unto  oar  glen. 
Seeking  a  hership  came  yon  uuko'  men. 
An'  our  ain  lads,  albuist  I  say't  my  sell. 
But  guided  them  right  cankarily  and  snell. 

itoss'j  HeUmore,  first  Edit,  p.  S2. 

4.  So  much  altered,  as  scarcely  to  be  recog- 
nised ;  having  the  appearance  of  change,  S. 

"The  neighbours-~expressed,  in  foelin;;  terras,  their 
of  the  sad  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the 


appearance  of  the  house,  which  they  said  was  now  aaa 
aaco,  they  would  scarcely  ken  it  for  the  same  place.'* 
Cottagers  of  Gleubumie^  p.  2G0. 

5.  Strange, unusual.  That^s  unco;  that  is  sur- 
prising, S.  corn  from  A.-S.  uncuth^  incog- 
nituSy  alieuus. 

As  she  hanf-Kleepin;;  and  hanf-waking  lay, 
An  UNCO  din  she  hears  of  fouk  and  plav  ; 
The  songh  they  maile  gar'd  her  litl  up  ner  eyn. 
And  O I  the  gathring  that  was  on  the  crecn  ! 

&ou*s  kdcnoTt,  p.  82. 

*' Aprile  1683, — strange  and  uncow  diseases  happens 
people.  In  Menteith  severall  families  taken  with  an 
nneow  disease,  like  unto  convulsion  fits,  their  face 
throwing  about  to  their  neck,  their  hands  gripping 
dose  together,**  Ac.     Law's  Memor.,  p.  246. 

6.  Strange,  as  applied  to  country ;  denoting 

that  in  which  one  has  not  been  born,  S. 

"I  waa  doomed — still  I  kept  my  purpose  in  tho  cage 
and  in  the  stock — I  was  banished—I  kept  it  in  an  unco 
land — I  was  scourged, — I  was  branded — It  lay  deeper 
than  scourge  or  red  iron  could  reach — apd  now  the 
honr  is  come.**    Guy  Mann.,  iii.  273. 

7.  Distant,  reserved  in  one's  manner  towards 
another,  S. 

Unco,  adv.  Very,  S.  "  Unco  gladj  very  or 
unusually  glad ; "  Gl.  Sibb. 

Whan  she  a  mile  or  two  had  farther  gane. 
She's  UHCO  eery  to  be  sae  her  lane. 

Jiou^B  lieUnare,  p.  60. 

Unco,  *•  1.  Any  thing  strange  or  prodigious, 
S.O. 

*'  He — lifting  his  hand  into  a  posture  of  admiration, 
criod  as  if  he  htA  seen  an  unco"    Provost,  p.  129. 

2.  A  strange  person,  a  stranger,  S.  O. 

'*We  had  advised  her,  by  course  of  post,  of  our 
coming,  and  intendment  to  lodge  with  her  as  uncoa  and 
strangers."    Annals  of  the  Parish,  p.  191. 

*'Poor  boy, — yell  soon  see  the  want  of  education 
when  ye  gang  tae  the  wnros  /**  ye  canna  expect  to  be 
a'  your  days  about  your  father's  fireside."  Writer's 
Clerk,  i.  122.     *** Meaning  among  strangers;'*  N.  ib. 

**  I  was  nae  sae  lang  aTOut  my  parents  as  what  ye 
hae  been ;  I  was  sent  to  the  unco*  when  I  was  only 
seven  years  o'  age."    Ibid.  p.  210. 

3.  In  pi.  uncoSf  news,  S.  B.,  61.  Sliirr. 

1  hear  down  at  the  Broogh  this  day  ye've  been, 
Sae  tell'a  the  uncoa  that  ye've  heard  or  seen. 

Malison's  Poans,  p.  18S. 

"  Uneuffs  and  Uacuds,  news  ; "  A.  Bor.  Grose. 

A.-S.  uiicmth  is  used  in  this  very  sense  ;  in  the  dative 
UHcutkum,  ye  /jfligcath  hig  uneuthum ;  A  stranger 
will  they  not  follow.    Joh.  10.  5. 

UNCOLiE,UNCOLiES,UycoLiKE,a(ft7.  Greatly, 

very  much;  strange  to  a  surprising  degree, 

Aberd.   The  latter  is  used,  ibid,  and  Loth. 

This  must  be  traced  to  A.-S.  uncutkUce^  inusitati, 
nsed  obliquely. 

Uncolixs,  Olio.  In  a  strange  or  odd  manner, 
Fife ;  from  UncOj  and  the  termination  Una 
denoting  quality.    V.  LiNOis. 
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[UNCOACTIT,;iaW.  adj.  Voluntary.  V. 
Vncoacted.] 

UNCOFT,ac(/.     Unbought,  S. 

**Oif  the  Albiania  had  tic  grace  that  thai  mycht  leif 
with  oonoord  aniaiig  thaim  self, — thai  mycht  nocht 
allanerlie  haif  all  necessaris  within  thaim  self  xncqftt 
hot  with  small  difficultie  mycht  dant  all  nychtboaris." 
Bellend.  Ilcacr.  Alb.,  c.  4. 

"  Ye  cancle  about  nneojt  kids ;  '*  Ramsay's  S.  Prov., 
p.  81.  Kelly  gives  it ;  "You  striYe  about  uneojfi  gait/' 
Le.,  goats,  p.  388.    V.  Corr,  v. 

''Allowand — 6ftj  d.  striuilinffis  of  imnonitioune 
pmpost]  takin  fra  him  in  Ingiand,  topader  with 
the  custemez,  fraucht,  k  vncostis  maid  be  the  said 
George  of  thesaid malt."    Act.  Audit.  A.  1488.  p.  117. 

'*Bot  ^f  the  merchand  persew  his  merchandice 
within  yeir  and  day  fra  the  said  perishing  and  tinsel, 
he  sail  recover  it,  payand  the  uneoistis  of  the  saifing  to 
thame  that  has  done  the  samin."  Sea  Lawis,  Balfour^'s 
Pnct.,  p.  633 ;  i.e.,  the  expense  of  salvage. 

Onb>ti  is  the  proper  orthography.  For  vn  is  • 
neeative ;  whereas,  on  denotes  what  is  imposed,  Le., 
laid  on  as  the  price  of  any  article.  Belg.  onlosten, 
efaaiges,  expences.  This  seems  properly  to  denote 
additional  charges,  as  in  sense  2.  of  Onkoai.  For 
Kilian  defines  oukosttn ;  Qnaecnnque  emptioni  ac<s«- 
diint  et  praeter  pretium  ab  emptore  erogantur. 

UNCOIST,  Uncost,  a.  Expense ;  the  same 
with  Oncost^  sense  1.  *' Fraucht  and 
vneoMtU  of  certane  geir;"  Abercl.  Keg.^ 
Cent.  16. 

UNGOME,  adj.    Not  come,  not  arrived. 

"He  missed  some  of  the  Strathljoggie  folk  uneom^ 
there,  whereupon  he  directed  M'Ronald  to  go  plunder 
and  bring  them  in."    Spalding,  ii.  172. 

UNCOKDUALL,  adj.    Incongruous. 

Still  in  to  MM  he  couth  nocht  lang  endnr, 
WneorduaU  it  was  till  his  natur. 

WaUaee,  ix.  429,  Ma 

Either  q.  uncordiat,  or  as  noi  according, 

UNCORNE,  *.    Wild  oata,  S.  B. 

Quhare  schame  is  loist,  thir  spredis  your  buigeons  hate, 

Oft  to  reaolae  ane  vnleful  consate, 

Ripis  your  perellus  frutis  and  meame  ; 

(K  wikkit  grane  how  sail  gude  schaif  be  scheme  ? 

Doug,  Virga,  Ptol.  03, 18. 

"  In  some  places  of  Scotland  they  say,  that  one  haih 
»omm  his  mucoth;**  Rndd.  This  is  equivalent  to  sowing 
one's  wild  cats. 

Tent,  on'kruyd  is  used  in  a  similar  wa^,  as  denoting 
nozioos  weeds ;  zizania,  lolium,  herba  inutilis ;  from 
0%  negat,  and  kruyd,  an  herb.     V.  On  and  Onbeist. 

UNCOUNSELFOW,  adj.  Unadvisable, 
S.B. 

UNCOUTH  Y,  adj.  1 .  Dreary,  causing  fear, 
S. ;  pron.  uncoudy^  S.B. 

Tyne  heart,  tyne  a' ;  we'll  even  tak  sic  becid 
▲•  thir  uneoitthjf  heather-hills  can  yield. 

ItM»*9  Betenore,  p.  74. 

2.  Under  the  influence  of  fear,  S.B.  JSery^ 
synon. 

3.  Unseemly,  Fife.    V.  Couth,  Couxny. 

Unooutiikesse,  8.  Strangeness,  want  of 
acquaintance. 


^ "  He  sj»eaketh  of  Christ's  presenting  his  church  to 
himself  m  glory  at  the  great  day,  as  if  there  were 
nothing  but  uncouthnetoe  and  distance  betwixt  him 
and  the  church  until  then.  '*  Fergusson  on  the  £phes.» 
p.  389. 

UNCREDYBLE,    adj.       Unbelieving,    in- 
credulous. 


?, 


nhy  dois  he  refutte  my  wonrdis  and  prayeris 

It         


To  lat  entyr  in  hys  dul  vucreduble  erisi  I 

Doug.  Virga,  114,  4& 

L.  B.  incredibilis,  incredulus ;  Du  Cang^.  Rudd. 
mentions  8.  ventjfabiU  as  usc<l  to  signify,  bringing  ven- 
geance or  mischief. 

To  UNCT,  V.  a.    To  anoint. 

"The  bariie  that  is  to  bo  baptizit  is  vnctH  with  haly 
oyle  apon  his  breist,  to  si^nifie  that  his  hart  is  conse- 
crate to  God,  and  that  his  myud  is  confortit  in  the 
faith  of  Christ."  Abp.  Hamiltoun's  Catechisme,  Fol. 
131,  a. 

Lat.  ftncf-tts. 


Anointing. 


I 


Ungtinq,  9. 

"Quhen  the  mating  is  complete,  thair  foUowis  ane 
catechisme,  that  is  to  s.iy,  ane  iii(|ni8itioun  of  our  faith, 
quhilk  we  aucht  to  i>aue  of  the  bliasit  Trinite."  Hamil- 
toon's  Catechisme,  Fol.  131,  a. 

UNCUNNANDLY,  adv.     Unknowingly. 

For  feir  uncunnatutig  he  cawkit, 

Quhill  all  his  peimis  war  drowod  and  drawkit 

J>HHbar,  Bani^tgne  Poems,  p.  2SL 

**  But  they  retired  cncunnandlie  to  a  place  called  the 
Staige  Myre,  quhair  mony  of  thare  hors  Liired.** 
Pitscottie's  Cron.,  p.  403—4. 

V.  CUXXAND. 

■ 

Uncunnandnes,   9.      Want  of  knowledge^ 
ignorance. 

Clerkia  for  vncunnandnes  mysknawls  ilk  wycbt. 

i)oug,  VirgU,  Prol.  238,  K  43L 

UNDALAy  adj.     Mean,  despicable,  Shetl. 

This  has  perhaps  been  borrowed  from  the  Dutch,  as 
Tent,  ondeghelick  signifies  iniprobus.  It  may,  however, 
be  from  Isl.  trait,  used  as  b.  «n  in  composition,  and 
daell,  mansuetus,  liber,  odaeli,  inutilis. 

UNDEGEST,  adj.     1.  Rash,  imprudent. 

And  into  counsalis  geuing  he  was  haUl 
Ane  man  not  muiegett,  bot  wute  and  cald. 

Doug.  Viigil,Z7i,9. 

2.  Untimely,  premature. 

Bot  had  this  haisty  dede  sa  vndegcst 
Sufferit  haue  bot  my  sone  ane  stouud  to  lest, 
Quhil  of  Kutulianis  he  had  slaoe  thousandth, — 
wele  likit  me  that  he  had  endit  syne. 

Doug,  l'irga,2M,9X 

Vndtgest  dede,  i.e.,  untimely  death.     V.  Deo  est. 

UNDEGRATE,  ajy.    Ungrateful.    V.  Un- 

ORATE. 

UNDEIP,  9.    A  shallow  place. 

And  first  Senpest  bcliynd  sone  left  has  he,  . 
Wreland  on  skellyis,  and  vndeipjtis  of  the  se. 
With  brokin  airis  lerand  to  hai^t  agane. 

Doug.  VirgU,  134,  51. 

Teut.  ondeip,  non  profundus,  on-deipte,  vaduni,  breria, 
Ckrm.  untile,  id. 
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UNDEMIT,  U^fDBHMYTy  adj.     Uucensured* 
.  OL  Sibb.    This  seems  originally  the  same 
with  the  following  word. 

UNDEMUS,  adj.,     Incalculable^  inconceiv- 
•Ue ;  undeemis't  undeemintf  S.  B. 

**8app(me  we  b«  rinoust  (qahilk  may  nocht  tacoeid 
b«ft  wmtemas  lourdir  of  vow)  thaa  tall  ye  be  ane  facyll 
pmr  to  your  ennymes,  bryngand  thaym  to  tryumj^e 
MM  koooar,  and  yoar  self  to  misire  &  seruitade.**    Bel- 
Cron.,  Fol.  6,  b. 

tdeemit,  or  undeemint  money,  a  countless  som,  S.  B. 
A.-S.  MA,  negat.  and  dem-an,  to  judge,  to  reckon. 


UNDERCOTTED,  part.  adj.     Apparently 
for  undereoated. 

**A  sligkt  way  of  bealin^  indeed,  whieb  now  is 
mmdtreoifed,  and  seems  to  be  mcurable,"  ftc  Walker's 
Ben.  Passi^^,  p.  76. 

TIm  allosion  seems  to  be  to  a  sore  which  festets  onder 
the  enperficial  scurf  brought  over  it,  from  being  healed 
too  hastily; 

UNDERFIT,  ad^.     A  term  applied  to  pedts 
cast  in  a  peculiar  mode.  Gall. 

**  Urndtrfi  peats,  peat  turf,  digged  beneath  theybof, 
BOi  IB  the  common  way  of  cutting  them  of  a  6reej^," 
Le.,  off  abreast ;  Gall.  Enc. 

UNDER-FUR  SO^V^NG.     Sowing  in    a 
shallow  furrow. 

"  If  yon  find  it  so  sandy  that  it  cannot  be  left  rongh, 
— aow  the  r^e  above  the  dung,  plow  it  down  with  an 
ebb  far  (which  is  termed  under-fur  MwinffJ^  then  sow 
the  clover  and  rye-grass,  and  harrow  them  in  gently 
^-^^  fight  harrows.*^    Max.  SeL  Traos.,  p.  34. 


UNDERGORE,  adj.  '<  In  a  state  of  leprons 
eruption  ;**  Gl.  Sibb. 

To  TTNDERL Y,  r.  a.  To  be  subjected  to,  to 
undergo,  S.  • 

Bdg>  •mderUgg-en^  to  lie  under. 

To  UNDERLOUT,  Wndyrlowt,  v.  n.  To 
stoop^  to  be  subject. 

— Tht  bargaoe  lang  standia  in  dout, 
Qaba  ssl  tie  vvctoore,  and  quha  vnderUut, 

Doug.  VirgU,  828,  8& 

8ch^  Edward  the  Ballyol  that  tyme  bade, 
la-al  Perth,  and  thare  he  made 
The  landia  Ivand  hym  abowt 
TQ  hys  Lordachype  wndurUnot, 

Wyntaum,  viiL  28.  48. 

A.-&.  MmterlMi-oH,  id.    V.  Lout. 

Unberlout,  Win>YRLOWTE,  adj.  In  a  state 
of  subjection. 

Bot  hys  thirft  he  has  said  all  owte, 
<|eham  falahad  haldis  wiuiyrlowU. 

Wyntown^  vL  18.  830L 

UNDERN,  8.  Tlie  third  hour  of  the  artifi- 
cial day,  according  to  the  ancient  reckoning, 
i.e.y  nine  o'clock  A.M. 

**  Ka  aum  duelland  ntnth  the  bnrgh  sail  by  bestis  for 
to  aU  befor  that  undern  be  mnn>ii  in  wyntyr,  ande 
mydflMMme  in  somyr;  Bot  the  propyr  fleschewaris  of 
the  tonne  sal  by  Mstis  to  theoysc  of  the  toune  al  tyme 
•I  the  day  at  hym  lykis.**    Leg.  Quat.  Burg.,  c.'66. 


Ante  ttrchm  pulsatam  in  hieme,  et  primam  in  estate. 
Lat.     Jtunnyn  seems  to  be  for  rungyn,  or  rung. 

The  passage  is  thus  ^iven  in  an  ancient  MS. 

"  Na  man  wonnand  m  the  kings  burgh  sal  by  bests 
to  sla  befor  that  vndern  be  runnyn  in  wyuter,  &  myd- 
mome  in  somer."  Bur.  Laws,  c.  66.  MS.  Adv.  Lib. 
U.  4,  nit.  fol.  v.,  138. 

What  might  have  been  necessary  for  illustrating 
this  term  hSa  been  anticipated  under  the  word  OsN- 

TRBN,  q.  T. 

UNDER  SPEAKING,  under  pretence  of 
speatinff  with. 

"  Kinffcausie  being  a  fine  gentlenuin,  scometl  to  be 
tane  wiUi  the  like  of  him,  and  underspeaking  this 
William  Forbes,  shoots  this  gentleman  dead  with  a 
pistol.'*    Spalding,  ii.  226. 

UNDERSTANDABLE,  adj.    Intelligible. 

"  This  uncouth  act,  scarce  undtrstatulahle,  bred  great 
fear  and  perturbation  among  the  king's  loyal  subjects." 
Spalding,  ii.  122. 

Undirsstandin,  pavU  pa.    Understood. 

—  "The  euidentis,  richtis,  rcssounis,  it  allegacions 
of  bath  the  partijs  beand  heide,  sene,  &  vndiratatulin, 
the  lordis  of  connsaile,  ripely  avisit,  decretis,"  &c. 
Act  Audit.,  A.  1466,  p.  5. 

UNDIGHTED,  part.  adj.    Not  dressed,  S. 

*'  Lana  rudis,  undiylUed  wooL"    Wedderb.  Vocab., 

p.  21.      V.  DiCHT,  V. 

To  UNDO,  r.  a.     1.  To  cut  off,  q.  to  loose. 

I  am  comiuandit,  ssid  scho,  end  I  man 

Vndo  this  hare  to  Pluto  cousecrate. 

And  lous  the  saul  out  of  this  mortal  state. 

Doug.  VirgU,  \2i,  49. 

2.  To  miravel. 

Bot  neAeles  Dedalus  caucht  pietfi. 

Of  the  grete  luf  of  fare  Ariadne, 

That  was  the  Kiugis  dochter,  taacht  ful  richt 

Of  this  quent  hous  for  to  vndo  the  slicht. 

How  by  ane  threde  the  subtil  weDti:»  ilkane 

Thay  michten  hald,  and  tume  that  way  agane. 

Doug.  VirgUl  168,  26. 
Amhagesqne  reaolvU  ;  Virg. 

3.  To  disclose,  to  uncover. 

At  leist  thou  knawis  this  goldin  granit  tre. 

And  with  that  word  the  braoche  schew,  and  vndid. 

That  prinely  vnder  hir  cloke  was  hid. 

Doug.  Virga,  177, 19. 

A.-S.  UH-do-en,  aperire,  solvere,  retexere,  enodare ; 
to  open,  to  loose  ;  Belg.  oiUdo-en  ;  Somner. 

Undon,  Wndon,  part.  pa.  "Explained," 
q.  d.  unlocked ;  61.  Wyut. 

Kevw  for  til  have  wndon. 

Is  nowthir  brodyr  na  syster  sone. 

WyntowH,  viiL  S.  111. 

UNDOCH,  Undocht,  UNDOUonT,  Wan- 
DOUGHT,  s.  1.  A  weak  or  puny  creature, 
one  who  is  good  for  nothing ;  applied  both 
to  body  and  mind,  S.  wandochtj  S.  B. 

**  He  had  said  before  that  Mr.  George  Graham,  the 
fldNfocA  of  Bi^ops,  had  sotten  the  biahoprick  of  Dum- 
blane,  the  excrement  of  bishopricks."  Calderwood's 
Hist.,  p.  650. 

Let  never  this  undought  of  iII>do{ng  irk 
But  ay  blyth  to  begin  sll  barret  and  bail. 

Montgomerie,  p.  19. 
v.  Taidrel. 
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And  wImb  thoa  bids  the  pauehtv  Czar  itand  yon, 
Hi«  wmmhuM  aetma  beneatn  thee  on  his  throne. 

Jtatnaaj^s  Poems,  iL  891. 

2.  Radd.  expl.  it  as  also  signifying  a  coward. 

TBrau,  whatf  will  thou  snffir  this  vndoehi. 
Thy  taw  trauell  and  lauboar  be  for  nocht  ?         . 

Loug,  VityU,  221,  42. 

It  is  donblfnl,  if  it  imply  the  idea  of  a  eowArd.  The 
Muse  tecma  to  be  ;  '*  Wilt  thou  anffer  such  a  ailly  fel- 
low as  Aeneai  to  frustrate  all  thy  former  Ubour  ?  '* 

Teatk  &m-deughd,  vitium,  dedecus ;  on-deughdig,  in- 
«tilia,  impfolms,  Kilian ;  from  on,  negative,  and  deughd, 
Tirtos,  Tmlor,  probitas,  from  deugh-en,  A.-S.  dug-an^ 
Takre,  whence  S.  cfotr. 

UNDOOMIS,  Undumous,  adj.  (Gr.  v.  )  Im- 
mense, uncountable,  what  cannot  be  reck- 
oned, Aug.,  Shetl.  **  An  undumous  sicht," 
an  immense  quantity  or  number,  Meams. 

VereliQB  gives  Isl.  vamlaeint  ar  signifying,  niinis 
leniter  et  ncgligenter  judicatum.  Daemi,  excmpla, 
documenta ;  ordaemum,  sine  exemplis,  inauditum.  V. 
UKDEacvs. 

UNDRAIKIT,  part.  adj.  Not  drenched, 
Stirlings.    V.  Drake,  Draik,  r. 

UNE,«.    Oven,  S. 

*'  Was  nocht  the  thre  bamis  eassin  in  ane  bimand 
«ii€^  becaos  thay  wald  nocht  adome  [Le.,  adore]  fals 
ydolia."    Bellend.  Cron.,  B.  xt.,  c.  4.    V.  OoN. 

UNEARTHLY,  adj.  Ghostly,  preternatural, 
S.;  v>aMarthfy,  S.B. 

But  how  shall  I  thee  ken,  Tamlane, 

Or  how  shall  I  thee  knaw, 
Amang  so  many  wuarUUy  knights. 

The  like  I  never  saw  t 

Scott's  Minsirdsy  Border,  ii.  253. 

UNEGALL,  adj.    Unequal.    Fr.  inegal. 

"  Qnhat  was  it  then  that  joynit  sa  xmegall  lufe  and 
■a  far  aganis  ressoun  ?"    Buchanan's  Detect.  C,  7.  b. 

UNEITH,  Oneith,  Uneth,  S.  Unethis, 
Uneis,  Unese,  Wness,  Ukeist,  adv. 
Hardly,  not  easily,  with  difficulty. 

Thay  walkit  furth  so  dirk  oneith  thay  wvst^ 
Qoludder  Uiay  went  amyddis  dym  Mnaddois  thare. 

Do\ig.  Virgil,  172,  8L 

^Qohiddir  was  day  er  nycht  vneth  wist  we. 

Ibid,  74>  24. 

Hir  self  sche  hid  therfore,  and  held  Aill  koy, 
Besyde  the  altare  sitting  imetAu  sens. 

/6uii  Oo.  IS. 

So  thik  In  stale  all  merrit  woz  the  rout, 

Vmeis  mvcht  onv  tume  his  hand  about. 

racM  «y«i       j  ^^^^  ^^  ^ 

The  biidis— ii»«M  has  songin  thrise. 

Wmas  a  woid  he  mycht  bryng  out  for  teyne, 
The  hailfoll  ters  bryst  braithly  fra  hys  eyne. 
^  ^  \VaUace,vL  208.  MS. 

ADace  I  qnhat  snld  he  do  I  vnexsl  he  wyst. 

^^    ^  Doug.  VirgU,  109,  83. 

R.  Bninne  uses  vnneihis  in  the  same  sense,  p.  75. 
Hors  h  hondes  thei  ete,  vnnethis  skaped  non.— 
derkes  mnethis  thei  lete,  to  kirke  o  lyue  to  go. 
A.-S.   MM-eaihe,  vix,   scarcely;    Somner.      (Tnneth, 
Chancer.    Alem.  unodo,  difficulter.     Ihre  views  Su.-G. 
mioedig,  invitns,  as  allied  to  A.-S.  un-ealhe.    V.  Eith. 
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UNERDIT,  part  adj.    Not  buried. 

VnerdU  lyis  of  new  the  dede  bodv. 
That  with  his  corpis  infekkis  al  the  nauy. 

Doug.  VirgiC  168, 

V.  Erih  9. 

UNESCHEWABIL,  adj.  Unavoidable, 
Doug. 

"Becaus  the  achott  of  gunnys,  hagbatts,  hand 
bowis,  and  vther  small  artalyerie  now  commonlie  vstt 
in  all  cuntreis  baithe  be  sey  and  lande  in  thare  weris, 
is  sa  felloane  and  vuescfiewable  to  the  pithe  and  hie 
curage  of  noble  and  vailyeand  mene; — that  eaery 
landit  man  within  this  realme  sail  haue  ane  hacbnte  of 
found,"  Ac.    Acts  Ja.  V.,  1535,  Ed.  1814,  p.  345. 

UNESS,  adv.     V.  Uneith. 

UN-EVER,  adv.    Never,  at  no  time,  Moray. 

This  resembles  the  formation  of  A.-S.  natfrt,  neaffrt, 
bv  means  of  the  negative  prefixed  to  aefre,  ever,  also 
of  Moe3.G.  niaivi,  as  well  as  of  Lat.  nunqnam,  q. 
Re-flfn^Moiii,  not  ever.    V.  Dkliueslt. 

UNFANDRUM,  adj.  Bulky,  unmanageable, 
Ang. 

UNFARRANT,  adj.  Senseless,  without 
quickness  of  apprehension,  Ettr.  For. 

'*Mnmpe — O,  man,  ^e're  an  unfarrant  beast  I—I 
never  saw  sic  an  unfeasible  creature  as  you."  Brownie 
of  Bodsbeck,  u.  260.    V.  Farand. 

UNFEIL,  adj.     1.  Uncomfortable,  Roxb. 
2.  Rough,  not  smooth,  ibid.     V.  Feil. 

UNFEIROCH,  Unfert,  Unfierdy,  On- 
FEIRIE,  adj.  Infirm,  feeble,  unweildy,  not 
fit  for  action,  S. 

For  thocht  the  violence  of  his  sare  smert 
Maid  him  unfery.  jii  his  stalwart  hert 
And  enrage  vndeicyit  was  gude  in  nede. 

Doug.  VirgU,  851,' 21. 

Bnt  leal  my  heart  beats  yet,  and  warm  ; 
Thoch  aula,  on/eirie,  and  lyart  I'm  now. 

Jamieson*s  PqpuL  Ball.,  ii.  171. 

*'  Gang  about  yonr  business,  and  dinna  plague  a  poor 
auld  unfiiroch  man."    Perils  of  Man,  iii.  212. 

On/eirie  is  the  more  common  pron.  S.  B. 

Stt.*G.  wanfoer,  imbecillis ;  DiTe,  vo.  Wan,  p.  1035. 
V.  F«aY. 

UNFEUED,  part.  adj.  Not  disposed  of  in 
feWf  S. 

"The  un/eued  and  unproductive  property  would 
also  be  exposed  to  sale  in  way  of  few."  Aoerd.  Joum., 
Jan.  20,  1819. 

UNFLEGGIT,  part.  adj.     Not  affrighted. 

Thou  canst  charm, 

UnfUggit  by  the  year's  alarm.  -* 

Fergusson*s  Poems,  iL  93. 

V.  Fleo. 

UNFORE.  "  All  in  ane  voce  baitht  fore  & 
unfore ;"  Aberd.  Reg.,  Cent.  16. 

This  might  seem  to  signify,  "for  and  against" 
There  is  a  difficulty,  however,  from  the  voice  being 
apoken  of  as  unanimous.  Un  has  evidently  the  power 
01  noi. 

UNFO  RL ATIT,  part.  adj.  1 .  Not  forsaken, 
Rudd. 
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i.  '^ Fresh,  new;**  Rudd.  In  the  passages 
refcned  to^  the  term  contains  a  reference 
to  the  act  of  racking  or  drawing  off  wine 
from  one  cask  to  another. 

fn  the  pTM  fate  hate, 


Bot  MT  prapyne 

Un/MaiiL  Bot'JAwyii  fra  tUB  to  tna. 

Jkmg.  VirgU,  Ph>L,  126,  8. 

Aad  qaha  m  lykSi  may  taisting  of  the  trn 
Ut^wrUUii  newe  from  the  bcrrv  rvn, 
Rede  Tiigfl  banldlj,  bat  mekill  offence, 
Eieept  oar  Tolgare  toangis  deffcrence. 

Ihug.  Virga,  482,  48. 

Bolg.  tpyii  vedaai'tMt  to  sack  wine,  to  draw  it  from 
one  CMk  to  aaotber. 

UNFORS ADf'D, ady.    "Undeserved;'' GL 
Robs. 


Mr  wiaag,  my  wrong,  PTtfl^  i*  my  wrang»  she  says,- 
Vinngwii/onmiM'd  andTthat  we  never  Iwught, 
Bank  Kettren  wera  they  that  did  as  the  ill. 


itOfn^  Hdtnort,  p.  29. 

PtrHapa  thia  tcnn  may  have  originally  signified, 
irremediable,  irreparable,  q.  that  for  which  no  atone- 
ment oonld  be  made ;  Teat,  oa,  negat  and  vtraoa^-^n  ; 
Sw.ybereM-o,  to  expiate. 

UNFOTHERSUM,  a</>  A  term  applied  to 
the  weather,  when  not  favourable  to  vege* 
tation,  Dumfr.;  com  from  unforthertum^ 

J.  what  does  not  further  the   crop.      V. 
'ORDEBSUM. 

UNFREy  Unfree,  adj»     1»  Discourteous. 

Thou  ileogh  his  brether  thre. 

In  tight ; 
Umn  aad  Moraan  tm  Av, 
And  MonoDt  the  noble  knight; 

air  2Vit<rm,  p.  180,  at  89. 

2.  Not  enjoying  the  liberties  of  a  burgess, 
Aberd. 

— "  The  Dean  of  Guild  with  the  burseaaea  of  gnild — 
preeently  condescended  to  lend  and  advance  1000 
poonda  sterling,  for  the  wbilk  ilk  man,  free  and  unfrtt^ 
was  soundly  taxed."    Spalding^  ii  200. 

UNFRELIE,  XJNFEEELiir,  adj.  I.  Frail, 
feeble,  S.  B. 

2.  Heavy,  unweildj,  S.  B.  unfery^  synon. 

8.  Inelegant,  not  handsome. 

«'  QohT  ia  my  fate,"  qnoth  the  fylo,  *'  fasseiat  so  foole  T 
"  My  mnne,  and  my  fetherin,  wnfrdU  but  feir." 

BouiaU,  L  6, 

ie.,  "ngly  without  a  parallel.''    From  vii,  negat.  and 
JW/jf,  q.  T. 

UNFRENDy  Unfriend,  s.    An  enemy. 

O  Lord  I  I  mak  the  rapplicatioan, 

¥^th  thyne  ut^rtimdu  lat  me  not  be  opprest. 

Lyndwy,  &  I*.  Jt,,  iL  182. 

'*It  seems  his  un/nend»  has  made  such  reformation 
of  that  his  onadTisedness,  that  in  all  hazards  he  must 
letreatit,"    Baillie'a  Lett,  i.  77. 

"  Many  in  the  house  of  Commons  are  falling  off  our 
w^riends/'  Ibid.  iL  207,  Le.,  no  longer  takmg  part 
with  our  enemies. 

Thus,  aa  Mr.  Macpherson  observes,  Lat.  inhnicus,  is 
■lightly  altered  from  tn-amiciM.  Teut.  on-vriend, 
inimicus,  parum  amicus ;  on-vrieHd'Schap,  inimicitia ; 
A.-S.  un/reondtiee,  pamm  amice,  inimice. 


Unfriendship,  s.    Enmity. 

"  Inimieitiae— toi/rif mfaAii?. "    Desp.  Oram. ,  D.  8,  b. 

UNFRUGAL,  adj.     Lavish,  given  to  ex- 


*'  He  was  not  given  to  the  cares  of  this  world,  though 
I  m^fwgal;  for  althou|[h  he  had  very  small  incomings 
by  his  charge, — he  left  his  children  in  good  condition." 
dnnlnd'a  Univ.  £din.,  p.  113. 

UNFUTE-SAIR,  adj.     At  ease,  not  foot- 
sore. 

A  tyme  qahen  echo  was  foil  and  wn/ut  tair 
8dbo  take  in  mynd  hir  sister  wpoland. 

Henryson.  TaU  of  the  Twa  ilyte, 
AachiuL  MS.,  fo.  821. 

In  Sbbald's  Edition  from  the  Bannatyne  MS.,  the 
woid  ia  corrupted  into  onfuUfare, 

Thrie  Priests  went  unto  collationn, 
Into  ane  privie  place  of  the  said  toun. 
Qahair  that  they  sat,  richt  soft  and  un/uU-aair  : 
Thay  laiflt  not  na  ruDgald  nor  repair. 

PrUsU  PeUa,  SLP.S^l  3. 

"Tliia  passage,"  Mr.  Pinkerton  says,  "seems 
conupi.*  But  there  is  no  ground  for  this  supposition. 
A.-3.  ybCa-ssre,  siffnifics  dolor  pedum,  a  pain  in  the 
foot ;  Somner.  This  phrase  with  the  negat.  particle 
prefixed,  aeema  to  be  here  used  as  an  adj,  *^  Tney  sat 
at  their  ease,  without  pain."  Although  the  reference 
immediately  is  to  pain  in  the  feet,  as  arising  from  much 
walkim^  tike  expression  is  certainly  to  bo  understood 
more  geDerally,  as  signifying  that  they  were  free  from 
anv  cause  of  disturbance  whatsoever.  The  phrase  is 
indeed  expi  a  bttle  downwards. 

Qabair  that  thay  sat,  ftiU  eaailg  and  soft. 

UNGANAND,  Ungand,  part.  adj.    Unfit, 
not  ' 


And  yonnder,  lo,  beheld  he  Troylus 
Wanung  his  armonre,  the  fey  bame  fleand. 
Far  to  encounter  Achilles  vnga»and, 

Doug.  Virga,  27,  50. 
v.  Gaxs. 

UNGANG,  Wngano,  s.   [The  outgo,  range.] 

**  And  ala  for  the  parting  of  the  said  maisteris  fysche 
thre  tymmes  on  ane  wngang,  quhar  thai  suld  be  twa 

2mniei  partift  on  ane  haill  day."  Aberd.  Reg.,  V.  16, 
1538. 
This  seems  to  denote  the  range  made  by  a  fishing- 
boat  for  one  draught  of  the  net,  or  the  act  of  landing  ; 
A.-S.  eii-^iij^,  ingressus. 

To  Ukoang,  v.  a.  [To  outgo,  surpass].  It 
ungangB  me  tair^  I  am  much  deceived,  I  am 
greatly  mistaken,  Ang. 

An'  sas  I  hsdd  it  best,  ve  bid  the  Ud 
Lay's  hand  to  heart,  an  to  the  baivain'hadd. 
For  it  ungangs  me  aair,  gin  at  the  lost 
To  gaug  together  biana  found  the  best. 

Ro$M**  ffeUnore,  First  Edit,  p.  85. 

For  /oM  maieA  misiane,  Ac,  'Edit,  Second. 

Thia  term  resembles  Teuc.  ont-gaen,  evadere,  deflec- 
tere ;  errare,  praevaricari ;  et  excedere  limites ;  Kilian. 
This  is  obviottslv  formed  from  gaen,  to  go,  with  the 
negative  prefixed.  Thepret.  is  ontging  ;  as,  Bclg.  Zyne 
tpraak  ontging  Aim  /  His  speech  failed  him  ;  SoweL 
Dan.  VNcf^aa-c^  ako  signifies  to  escape. 

UNGEIR'D,  Unoearit,  adj.  1.  ''Naked,  not 
clad,  anhamesscd/'  S.  Gl.  Shirr.  V.  Geir; 
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2.  Castrated,  Ayrs. 

Pioken  gives  it  differant  Mnaea  oonjanctljr.  "  Un* 
geared,  gelded ;  naked,  nnharneesed ;"  01. 

UNGLAID,  adj.    Sorrowful. 

Hir  rapplicatiouii  with  teris  ftil  vngtaid 

Reporus  hir  STster. 

Ihvig.  VirgU,  116,  IZ 

A.-8.  un-gladu,  tristia,  formed  like  Lat.  illadahUU, 
id. 

UNGRATE,  Undeorate,  adj.  Ungrateful, 
S.B. 

Te  Hums,  who  were  narer  jet  ungraie, 
When  joa  yonr  benefactor's  deeds  relate,  &c. 

Meit4m's  Poems,  p.  145.  Ed.  1802. 

UndtgraU  is  alao  naed,  Abdtd. ;  aa  in  the  following 
Ptov. ;  "It'a  tint  gneod  that'a  dane  [done]  to  the 
undegraie,** 

UNHALIST,  part.  pa.    Not  saluted. 

Now  hir  I  leif  vnhalMt,  as  I  ryde, 

Of  this  dangere  quhatsouer  betyde, 

Al  ignorant  and  wat  nathyng,  pure  wicht 

I}oug.  Virga,  285,  41. 
v.  Hallxs. 

UNHANTY,  Unhauntt,  adj.  1.  Incon- 
yenient,  Loth.    V.  Hantt. 

2.  **  Unwieldy,  overlarge ;  a  very  fat  person 
is  called  unhauniy^  &1.  Picken,  Renfr. 

— ^The  hiipling  pining  goat 
Swairt  baitn  his  legs  unhaunty, 
like  beams  that  day. 

A.  WiUan**  Poems,  1719,  p.  20L 
V.  Hantt. 

UNHEARTY,  Unheartsome,  adj.  1.  Un- 
comfortable; applied  to  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere ;  as,  '*  an  unhearty  day/*  a  day 
that  is  cold  and  damp,  S. 

2.  Transferred  to  bodily  feeling,  when  one  ails 
a  little;  especially  as  regarding  the  sensation 
of  cold,  S. 

3.  Melancholy,  sad. 

"  It  is  an  unhearUome  thing,  to  see  onr  father  and 
mother  agree  so  ill ;  yet  the  haatarda,  if  they  be  fed,  caio 
not"    Rutherford's  Lett.,  p.  i.  ep.  178.  . 

To  UNHEILD,  v.  a.    To  uncover. 

I  kneillit  law,  and  unheUded  my  held. 

Paliot  of  Honour,  ii.  46l 

A.-S.   ufiAe^ait,   rerelare,   unheUd,  revelatns.     V. 

HULD. 

UNHELE,  8.    Pain,  suffering. 

It  nedis  nocht  to  renew  all  my  utOieU. 

Jloulate,l20. 

Chancer,  id.  misfortune;  A.-S.  un-heU,  crux,  tor- 
mentum ;  Moes.-C  unAaiVi,  infirmitas,  invalctudo ;  tin- 
hails,  infirmuSj  invalidus,  aegrotus;  from  un,  negat  and 
hails,  sanus. 

UNHINE,  Unhyke,  adj.  1.  Extraordinary, 
unprecedented,  unparalleled,  in  a  bad  sense, 
Aberd. 


2.  Expl.  ^  immense,  excessive,**  Moray ;  also 
generally  used  in  a  bad  sense. 

Perhaps,  aa  AJ-S.  pehtmd  signifies  propi,  nigh,  from 
Mtt-gehtM,  non  propin^uus,  longinquua.  Or  ahall  we 
Yiew  it  aa  formed,  by  preBxing  the  negative,  from 
A.-S.  hiwam,  "  familiares,  persons  of  the  same  family 
or  household,"  (Somner);  q.  entire  strangers. 

UNHIT,  pari,  pa.    Not  named. 

Qaha  wald  the,  ffrete  Cato,  leif  vnhit  t 
Or  qoha  with  syfenoe  Cossas  pretermit  f 

Doug.  Virga,  195,  S&, 
V.  Hat. 

UNHONEST,  adj.    Dishonourable. 

'*  He  had  na  aicht  to  honest  nor  vnhomsi  actionia, 
bot  allanerly  to  hia  profiet."  Bellend.  Cron.  K  xiii.  c. 
12. 

Anciently,  it  would  seem,  that  of  a  barber  waa  viewed 
aa  a  very  mean  oocn^tion. 

'*  Repellit  fra  passing  up  on  aiie  assise, — all  perMmnis 
that  ar  of  vile  and  unhonest  office  or  vocatioun,  aa 
clenyar  of  dranchtis  [Qu.  sewers,  aa  in  E.,  or  entrails 
aa  in  a?]  adkaiMrq^ftainfit.**   Balfour's  Pract,  p.  379. 

2.  Dishonest,  Aberd. 

''To  have  a  special  care  that  information  be  timeonsly 
made  against  every  bishop,  with  the  sure  evidences 
thereof,  anent— the  purchasin^i  of  the  bishopricks  by 
bribes,  their  unhomesi  dealings  m  bargains,  and  abnaing 
of  their  vassala."    Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  82. 

Lat.  uiAoaesl-iM^  Br.  inhontfit. 

Unhonestie,  9.  Injustice;  dishonesty;  in- 
decorous conduct. 

'*  That  he  wald  |;ive  nacredite  to  ony  man  that  wald 
murmure  the  aaidis  Lordes,  or  ony  of  them,  be  doing 
of  wnng  and  unKimtstit,"  Acts  Ja.  VI.,  1579,  c.  92. 
Murray. 

Murmure  is  evidently  elliptical,  for  murmur  agauui, 
or  perhaps  reproach. 

UNICORNy  8.  The  denomination  of  a  gold 
coin,  struck  in  S.  in  the  reign  of  James 
m.;  and  thus  designed  as  exhibiting  a 
unicorn  supporting  a  shield  with  the  royal 
arms. 

"  Item,  in  umcomis  nyne  hundrcthe  A  four  soon." 
Inventories,  p.  1. 

This  had  bieen  the  common  designation  of  the  coin. 
For  in  Aberd.  Reg.  mention  is  niMe  of  "  ane  vnieam 
gud  A  sufficient  gold."    A.  1538,  Ac,  V.  16. 

— '*  James  111.  introduced  the  unicorn  holding  the 
shield  ;  the  largest  of  these  weighs  43  gr.,  the  half  in 
proportion.*'    Uardonners  Numiam.  Pref.,  p.  28. 

Unicorn  Fish.  The  name  given  by  our 
seamen  to  a  species  of  whale,  [the  nanvhal]. 

"  Monodon  Monoceros.  Linn. — Scot.  Unicom  Fish." 
Dr.  Walker's  Essays  on  Nat.  Hist,  p.  527. 

UNIRKIT,«/;.    Unwearied. 

And  the  EneadaDis  all  of  his  menye 
Ithaodly  and  vnirkil  luffit  haue  I. 

Doug.  Virgil,  479,  21 

UNITE,  8.  The  designation  of  a  gold  coin 
of  James  VL 

"The  piece  No.  1.  waa  first  called  the  (TnUs,  on 
account  of  the  union  of  the  two  kinffclonis  under  one 

Srincc ;  they  afterwards  obtained  tuo  appellation  of 
iaco6i»'«  and  Broad  Pieces. — Their  value  was  at  20 
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En^iah  ■hillings;  aflerwardatbey  increased  to  25, 
which  was  12  pounds  Scots.**    Cardonnel's  Numism. 
•  Scot  Tnt,  p.  31. 

[UNKALLOWED,  part.  adj.  Uncalved, 
Orkn.    Dan.  tin,  and  kalver^  to  calve.] 

UNKENSOME,  adj.    Unknowable. 

"  A  iniith  I  a  smith  t**  Dickie  he  cries,  - 

"  A  smith,  s  smith,  right  speedilie, 
To  torn  beck  the  cankers  of  our  horses  shoon  f 

For  its  unkenseme  we  wsd  be.** 

Minatrdt^  Border,  L  198. 

[UNKIBSEN,  adj.  Lit.,  not  fit  for  a 
Christian ;  applied  to  food  that  is  unfit  for 
use,  Shetl.] 

UNKNA  W|  part.  pa.    Unknown. 

We  ss  ane  strange  man,  of  forme  vntnaw, 
Ane  lenar  wycht  na  mare  pynit  I  ne  saw. 

Do^.  Virffil,  88,  2L 

Lewar  is  here  Tiewed  aa  aa  error  of  a  copyist  for 
Imar^  leaner.    V.  Knaw. 

UNLATITy  jMirf .  pa.  Undisciplined,  desti- 
tute of  proper  breeding,  so  as  to  bo  unable 
to  regulate  one's  conduct  with  propriety. 

The  uniaiil  woman  the  licht  man  will  lait 

Fofdun,  iL  878. 
Y.  liAir,  V. 

UNLAUCHFUL,  a(fj.    Unlawful. 

''Agninst  the  unlauc^ul  taking  of  profite  be  oip- 
tntnea  and  keepers  of  the  Kingia  castles."  Ja.  Yi. 
1581,  c.  I.  25.  Tit.    Murray. 

UNLAW,  Unlach,  «•  1.  Any  transgression 
of  the  law,  an  injury  or  act  of  injustice. 

'^Seren  feermes  sonld  be  obsenred; — ^the  damnace 
tad  skaith  modified  in  ane  certane  qnantitie,  the  words 
of  this  court  in  this  manor  in  the  end  of  the  narratioun, 
*Vnjn8tlie^  and  against  the  law,  with  wonch,  wrang 
tad  9Mlaw."    Quon.  Attach.  &  80. 

**Ka  exception  or  defence  sonld  be  challenged  ;  nor 
the  defender  sonld  not  be  estemed  as  not  defending  (as 
not  comperand  to  defend)  aa  lang  as  he  or  his  preloquu- 
tonr  defends  tart  and  non  reason,  that  is,  wrong  and 
mUaek  {theU  i#,  to  haue  done  na  tnitin'e,  nor  vnretuon 
mgmUu  the  Law).*'    I  Stat.  Eob.  I.  c.  16.  s.  I. 

"Aetionea  of  wrang  and  vntoir;'*  aays  Skene, 
"appearis  to  be  civill  actiones,  and  ar  opponed  to 
aetiones  criminall,  tonching  life  and  lim.**  De  Verb. 
Bian,  to.  Tort, 

This  seems  to  be  the  original  sense  of  the  term,  from 
A.-S.  mnlaga,  unlage,  qnod  contra  legem  est,  injustitia, 
inkriiitas ;  from  un,  negat.  and  lage/lAw, 

This  word  occnrs,  in  the  same  sense,  in  O.E. 

Gnf  me  dnde  him  vnlawe. 
That  to  the  hyssop  from  eroedekne  b  apcl  solds  mske. 

E.  Glouc,  pi  473. 
*' Injustice,*' 01.  Heame. 

2.  A  fine,  or  amerciament,  legally  fixed  and 
exacted  from  one  who  has  transgressed  the 
law. 

On  the  jostioe  him  ssUT  loud  can  caw ; 
*'  Let  ws  to  borch  oar  men  fra  your  fsls  law. 
At  leyffsttd  ar,  that  chapyt  fra  your  ayr. 
Deyll  nocht  thar  land,  the  uniaw  is  cor  sayr : 
Thow  had  no  rycht,  that  sail  be  on  the  seyne." 

WaUaee,  Yit  486,  M3, 

'*Qnha  aa  ener  be  conuict  of  slauchtcr  of  aalmound, 


in  tyme  forbodiii  bo  the  Law,  ho  sail  pay  XL.  S.  for  the 
miaw,'*    Acts  Ja.  I.,  1424,  c.  12.  Edit  1586. 

A  fine  seems  to  have  been  called  an  unlaw,  because 
thus  a  man  paid  or  made  satisfaction  for  his  trans- 
gression of  the  law.  In  tho  same  manner  Su.-0.  §ak, 
which  denotes  a  fault,  guilt,  is  transferred  to  the 
penalty;  mulcta,  quae  reatum  sequitur;  Ihre.  It  is 
also  called  eatoere,  from  oere,  pccunia,  q.  guiU^money. 

We  learn  from  G.  Andr.,  that,  in  tho  ancient  Code 
of  Isl.  Laws,  utlnege  and  utlegd,  occur  in  the  same  sense ; 
In  codice  Legum  antique,  mulcta. 

3.  Used  improperly,  to  denote  a  law  which 
has  no  real  authority. 

"These  cleared,  that  what  the  high  commission  had 
done  to  them  was  not  only  for  righteousness,  but  that 
their  sentences  were  evidently  null,  according  to  the 
bishop's  unlaw,*'    Bailie's  Lett.,  i.  121. 

To  Unlaw,  r.  a.    To  fine. 

"Gif  ane  Baxter,  or  ane  Browstcr  is  vnlawed  for 
bread,  for  aill,  na  man  sould  meddle,  or  intromitt 
therewith,  hot  only  tho  Provest  of  the  tovme.*' 
Burrow  Lawes,  o.  21,  s.  1. 

*'  In  the  actioun — for  the  vnlawing  of  the  said 
Alexr.  Blare  in  the  schiref  court  of  Fifl^  the  tyme  that 
he  wes  at  the  scherif  court  of  Perth,**  Ac.  Act.  Audit , 
A.  1491,  p.  184. 

UNIiEIF,  adj.     Unpleasant,  ungrateful. 

Ne,  war  not  thay,  thou  suld  uie  se  allone, 
Thus  syttand  in  the  are  all  wo  begone, 
Snstenand  thus  al  manere  of  miscneif. 
And  euery  stres  baith  leifsum  and  vnleif, 

Doug,  VirgU,  442.  4. 

Dignsi,  indigna,  Virg.    V.  Leif. 

Unlefull,  Unleifsum,  Unlesum,  adj.  Un- 
lawful, that  cannot  be  permitted,  S« 

"  Sic  playis  unltfull,  &  speciallie  Cartis,"  &o.  Aberd. 
Reg.     V.  BiLis. 

Tell  him,  os  lust  to  liffe  laogare  seik  I, 
Vnlesum  war  sic  plesoure  I  set  by. 

Doug,  Virgil,  887, 10. 
Nee  fas,  Virg.    V.  LxsuM . 

Unleifsumelye,  adv.     Unwarrantably. 

To  knaw  thalr  rewU  they  maid  na  diligence ; 
Unleifsumlye  thav  usit  propertie, 
Passing  the  boundis  of  wilfull  povertie. 

Lyndsai^e  Dreme. 
V.  Lesum.     Unlesumlie  ;  Aberd.  Beg. 

UNLEILL,  adj.    Dishonest. 

Sum  part  thair  was  of  vnUiU  laabouraris, 
Crsftismen  thair  saw  we  out  of  number. 

Lgndtag*s  Warkis,  1592,  p.  284. 
v.  Lkil. 

UNLIFE-LIKE,  adj.    Not  having  the  ap- 

pearance  of   livinff^  or  of  recovery  from 

disease,  South  of  S. 

"  I  see  the  chaps  are  living,  an'  no  that  unli/e4ike,  as 
a  body  may  say.*'^  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  iii.  75.  Q. 
not  unliie  l{fe. 

UNLUSSUM,  arfy.    Unlovely. 

And  aa  this  leid  at  the  last  liggand  me  seis, 
With  sne  lake  vnlussum  he  lent  me  sic  wourdis  : 
Quhat  berne  be  thou  in  bed  with  hede  full  of  beis  f 

Doug,  VirgU,  ProL  239,  a.  23. 

V.  LUFSOM. 

Unlueum  is  still  used,  S.  It  is  more  emphatical 
than  the  E.  adj.  Unlovely,    It  does  not  merely  imply 
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that  the  obiect  referred  to  it  not  Attractive,  but  in- 
olttdet  the  iuea  of  lomething  repulsive  or  disguiting. 

UNMENSEFU',  Unmencefu',  adj.  1.  Un- 
mannerly,  S.A. 

"CaUantSt — what's  the  meanin*  o'  a'  this  trnmcNr^u' 
nunpaging?**    Browuie  of  Bodsbeck,  i.  116. 

2.  Without  discretion  or  any  thing  like 
generosity.  '*  He  is  a  neetie  unmense/u^ 
body;  he  did  not  even  offer  me  meat  in 
his  house;"  Berwicks. 

UNMODERLY,  adj.  Unkindly ;  or  perhaps 
rather  as  an  adv. 

Thare*fore  thai,  thst  come  to  apv 
lliat  Und,  tbaim  dressyt  unmoderljf, 

Wymtown^  iL  8»  72. 

FVom  Mil,  negat.  and  A.-S.  moihwaere,  mild,  meek. 

[UNNER,  pret  and  adv.  Under.  Used  also 
as  a  prefix  ;  as,  unnerliej  to  lie  under,  S.] 

To  UNNEST,  r.  a.    To  dislodge. 

— *'The  qaeen— like  ane  other  Amasone,  by  her  own 
•sample  encourages  the  soldiers  to  bo  valorous,  and 
to  UHHut  from  that  hold  the  aacient  enemies  of  ther 
cooAtrey.**    Memorie  of  the  Somervills,  i.  222. 

UNOORAMENT,  adj.  Uncomfortable,  un- 
pleasant, Strathmorc. 

UNPAUNDED,  part.  adj.    Unpledged. 

— "Would  it  not  have  grieved  them  to  see  the 
•abjects  suffer  by  the  relying  upon  unpaunded  trust  ?^ 
BaiUie's  Lett.,  i.  42. 

UNPLEYIT,  part.  adj.  Not  subjected  to 
litigation  by  law. 

"  That  %li  the  sindri  landis — of  the  quhilkis — ^king 
James— had  in  pcccabiU  possessioune,  sal  abide  & 
lemayn  with  oure  said  souerane  lortle  that  now  is — as 
his  fadir  broukit  thaim  vndcmandit  and  uupleyii  of 
ony  man  befor  ony  juge — on  to  the  tyme  of  his  lanch- 
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age."    ParL 


>ny  juce — o 
Ja.  II. ,  A. 


1445,  Acts  Ed.  1814,  p.  33. 


V.  Pl«t,  V. 

UNPRUDENCE,  $.    Imprudence. 

*'  I  drede  that  sumthing  be  done  be  unprudenet  or 
lolie  of  my  pepill."    Bellend.  T.  Liv.,  p.  163. 

UNPURPOSE,  adj.  Awkward,  slovenly, 
inexact,  untidy,  Abcrd.;  q.  not  suited  to  the 
purpose  ostensibly  in  view. 

Umpurposelike,  adj.  Exhibiting  the  ap- 
pearance of  awkwardness,  or  of  not  being 
adapted  to  the  use  to  which  any  thing  is 
applied,  S. 

UNPUT,  part.  pa.  Not  put.  Unput  aiide^ 
not  put  out  of  the  way,  not  secreted. 

*'  The^  spoilvied  what  they  could  get  vnnut  ande  ; 
but  finding  little,  they  barbarously  brought  aown  beds, 
boards,  ambries,  ana  plenishing  within  the  house.'* 
Spalding,  i.  231. 

Vn-put-furth,  part.  pa.    Not  ejected. 

"The  tennentis,  lauboraris,  and  inhabitantis  [of] 
ony  the  said  landis  sail  rcmane  vh  putfurih  or  removit 


qnhill  the  next  tenno  of  WiUomUy  folowaud,'*  kc 
AcU  Ja.  IV.,  1491,  Ed.  1814,  p.  225. 

UxEPUT  TO  DEATH.    Not  exccutcd. 

'*Tke  said  laird  seioff  her  maiestie  in  sio  dolor  and 
beaveness,  advertised  ncr,  that  ho  had  saved  the — 
Earle  of  Huntly  VHtput  to  dtaih.*'  Marioribanks*  Ann., 
p.  16^ 

UNQUART,  8.     [Stupor,  amasement.] 

'    Than  thsir  hers  with  thair  hochis  sic  harmis  ooath  Mat, 
As  trssit  in  unqttart  quskand  thai  vtand. 

Oawan  and  OU,,  fiL  8L 

This  may  signify,  "in  sadness**  or  "dullness;"  as 
conveying  an  idea  the  reverse  of  Queri,  q.  v. 

UNRABO YTYT,  part.  pa.    Not  repulsed. 

Unrohoytyt  the  Sothroun  was  in  wer ; 
And  fast  thai  com  fell  awfoll  \u  affer. 

Wallace,  iiL  131.  IIS. 
y.  Rkbct,  tr. 

UNREABILLIT,  part.  pa.     •*  Ane  priestis 

vnreabillit  ;**  Alnjrd.  Reg.,  Cent.  16. 

The  meaning  seems  to  be,  not  legitimated,  yet  legally 
in  a  state  of  bastardy.     V.  Rehable,  Re.idill. 

UNREASON,  Unressoun,  s.    1.  Injustice, 
iniquity. 

And  that  ye  think  unresioun,  or  wrang, 
Wee  al  and  sundrie  sings  the  >smin  Ming.- 

FriuU  qfPdUU,  &  >.  R.,  L  7. 
V.  Chxssoun. 

*'  Tort,  ct  non  reason,  vn-recuon,  wrang,  and  vnlaw.** 
Skene,  Verb.  Sign.  vo.  Tart. 

This  sense  is  perha^  derived  from  Fr.  raUom^  which 
is  used  to  signify  justice.    V.  Unlaw. 

2.  Disorder. 

It  is  used  as  corresponding  to  ATiVu/ir,  in  that  title. 
The  AUoi  of  UnreaaoiL    V.  Abbot. 

UNREDE,  Unride,  adj.    Cruel,  severe. 

Her  failer  on  a  day. 

Oaf  hem  londes  wide  ; 
Fer  in  that  cnntray, 

Blarkes  were  set  biside  ; 
Bitaene  the  douke  thai  had  ben  ay. 

And  a  seaont  unride, 

Beliagog  is  unrede, 

A  stem  geannt  is  he. 

Sir  Tristftm,  p.  160,  st  38,  39. 

''Unrjffhteous,**  GI.  But  these  terms  seem  to  be 
derived  from  A.-S.  un-ge-reoti,  un-ge-ridu^  which  both 
signify  barbarous,  cruel,  rugged.  On  the  latter  Som- 
ner  says  ;  **  Hence  our  unrudjf.**  Unryde  elsewhere 
oecurs  in  the  same  sense. 

Schir  Rannald  raught  to  the  renk  ane  rout  wes  unrifde. 

Qawan  and  Oct.,  ii  25l 

It  IB  also  used  by  R.  Brunne,  p.  174. 

Fire  the  sailes  threwe. 

The  stones  were  of  Rynes,  the  noyse  dre«Ifu1Ie  k  grete. 
It  aflfraied  the  Sarazins,  as  leaen  the  fire  out  schete. 
Ilie  noyse  was  mride.  it  lasted  alle  day, 
Fro  mom  tille  euentide,  ther  of  had  many  affray. 

Heame  mistakes  the  sense,  rendering  tmnVf,  "oon- 
tianal,'*  GL  He  has  been  misled  by  tlie  worda  imme* 
diately  connected, — iV  la»ttd,  &c.,  whereas  the  phrase 
is  synon.  with  itoyKc  drtdfuUt  «£•  ^rtte.    [V.  Unrudc] 

UNREGRiVTED,   part.    adj.      Unnoticed, 
untold. 

*'  This  man  could  not  suffer  the  matter  long  to  be 
mnrtgraUd  to  the  king."    Pitscottie,  Ed.  I7G8,  p.  267. 
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VSREOVhAR,  adj.    Irregular,  Aberd.  96 
UNBEST,  #.    1.  Trouble. 

Bol  IbUI  titbingia  oft  lyiss  ia  brocbt  wi  till, 
Mane  Wallace  waa  born  in  to  tbe  weat : 
Ov  Kingia  men  be  baldia  at  gret  vmresi, 
Maitjrii  tbaim  doon,  grete  pet<^  ia  to  ae. 

Wallace,  iv.  270^  MS. 

Of  Job  I  aaw  tbe  patience  maist  degeat, 
—And  of  Antiocbua  tbe  greit  unreal^ 
How  tyianlie  be  Jewrie  all  optest 

Paliee  qf  ffonour^  iiL  82. 
His  wmi  ia  iiaad  by  Sbakeapeare. 

IV  nn  Mta  weeping  in  tbe  lowly  weat, 
Wnaeaaifig  atonna  to  come,  woe,  and  unrest 

King  Richard  II, 

S.  A  person  or  thing  that  causes  disquietude. 

'^fbr  our  Drivate  mattera  in  tbe  college,  tbia  twelTO- 
■oath  we  have  been  at  peace,  our  unreel  [Mr.  P. 
GiDespie]  being  qaieted."    Baillie*a  Lett,  p.  447. 

Teat  <m»raele,  on-ruete^  inquiet.     V.  Waxbest. 

UNBEULFULL,  adj.     Ungovernable. 

*'  Qnbair  thair  is  onv  rebelloaria  or  unreuffuU  moD 
vitbiB  eMtellia  or  fortaJicia  baldin  or  re8ott,~that  tbe 
fieateoiient  raia  tbe  enntrie,  and  pas  to  sic  honsia,  and 
amisi  tbair  peraoania."  ParL  Ja.  IL,  A.  1437,  Ed. 
1666^  fol.  26. 

[DNRICHT,  adj.  Unjust,  dishonest,  Clydes.] 

Uhsicbt,  Unbycht,  8.  Injustice,  iniquity ; 
Wallace. 

DaUs,  Haraneaaia,  Erlla,  Barrounis,  Knicbtla, 
Witb  tbay  Princea  war  poneist  panefolly, 
nutidpant  tbay  war  of  tbair  vnrichlia, 

Lyndtafe  Warku,  1692,  p.  232^ 

A.-S.  flai.Wr^  Teat  on-reeAi,  injoatitia,  injuria. 

T7NSUDE,  adj.  *'  Rude,  hideous,  horrible;" 
Biidd.  But  as  the  term  corresponds  to  <Uer 
and  eocMiw,  it  must  certainly  signify,  vile, 
impure. 

AH  the  midway  ia  wfldemea  mplane. 
Or  wibom  forreat,  and  tbe  laithlie  flade, 
Goeytoa  witb  bia  drarr  boanm  vnrude, 
flowia  ennironn  round  about  that  place; 

Ihmg.  Virgil,  167,  3&    Atn>,  Vixg. 

Fhk  tbine  atrekia  the  way  profonnd  anone, 
gape  mto  bellia  flnde  of  Acberone, 
Wnbbirfl  biame,  and  bidduoaa  aweltb  vnrude, 
Dramly  of  made,  and  akaldand  as  it  war  wode. 

Ibid,,  173,  37.    Coeno,  Viig. 
ftotb  bane  tbay  rent  tbare  entrellya  ful  vnrude. 

Ibid.,  455,  SO. 
This  term  is  still  osed  in  Ayrs.,  and  ezpl.  "Base, 
viK  diabolical;  detesUble  ;*'  as,  **unrude  Ueeries,'* 
abominable  falsehoods. 

La  O.  EL  it  occnra  in  a  moral  sense,  as  nearly  the 
aaae  with  the  modem  adi.  Worthleee. 

**  Here's  an  antbankfull  spitefuU  wretch  I  the  good 

"itlsmaB  Tonchaaft  to   make    him    hia  companion 

my  hasband  ont  him  into  a  few  rags),  and 

%  how  the  unruat  rascal  backbites  him  t"  Ben. 

JoBMm*s  Works,  i.  120. 

Fesfaips  originaUy  the  same  with  Unrede,  q.  v. 

TteL  om-ratd.  Germ,  un^rat,  sordes,  immundities. 

UNKUFE,  $.    Trouble,  toil,  vexation. 

I  Md  my  life  in  tbia  land  witb  mekle  vnrufe, 
Baitb  tyde  and  tyme  in  all  my  trauale. 

Aa^r  Coilyear,  Ay,  b. 

Genn.  umruhe,  Sn.-0.  oero.  Teat.  on''roeuu:e,  inqoies, 
■  ■.— *,!  inqniotas. 


UNKUNNYN,   part.  pa.      Not    run,    not 
expired. 

— '*The  said  Alex',  sail  obserue  &  kepe  to  the  aaid 
Danid  as  are  to  hia  fader  the  tak  of  the  aaid  landis  & 
fischingia — ^for  ao  mony  tymea  now  to  cum  aa  was 
mirunnifn  of  the  xix  yeria  tho  tyme  of  the  deceas  of 
▼mqnhile  the  aaid  George."  Act.  Audit.,  A.  1474,  p. 
87. 

UNSALL,ad;.    Wretched.    V.  Unsel. 

UNSAUCHT,  Unsauqht,  adj.    Disturbed, 
troubled,  disordered. 

Than  thai  acbupe  for  to  aasege  aegis  unsaugM, 

Oawan  and  Ool.,  IL  12. 

Thii  Corineua  ala  Out 

Ruacbit  on  hia  fa,  thus  fyre  fangit  and  vtisaueht. 
And  with  bia  left  hand  by  the  hare  him  claucht. 

Doug,  VirgU,  419,  24. 

Teat.  on-muc/U,  duras,  asper,  rudia,  is  evidently 
allied.    V.  Savcbt,  adj, 

Uksaught,  8.    Dispeace,  trouble,  inquietude, 

A.-S.  icA^aaeAf,  un-^thl,  disoordia,  inimicitia  ;  8a.-G. 
eaodb,  id.  o,  negat.  being  aaed  instead  of  A.-S.  un, 
Inmga,  strife,  contention,  although  nearly  of  the  same 
meaning,  seems  to  be  radically  different.  Ihre  derives 
it  from  an  and  eak,  strife. 

To  UNSCHET,  v.  a.    To  open,  vfischet,  pret. 
«Attf . 

Te  Musis  now,  aueit  goddessis  icbone, 
Opin  and  vntehet  your  mont  of  Hellcone. 

Doug.  Virgil,  230,  51, 
— Freacbe  Aurora,  to  mychty  Tithone  spons, — 
Unackel  tbe  wyndoia  of  nir  large  h^ 

Ibid.  899, 21 

V.  SCBSTI. 

UNSEyD,  part.  adj.    Not  tried,  S. 

'*  A'  things  are  good  uneey'd/'  Prov.  Fergaaon,  p. 
7.    V.  Sky,  v. 

UNSEL,  Uksall,  Unsillt,  adj.     1.  Un- 
happy, wretched. 

Of  Satbans  senyie  aure  sic  an  unsall  meuyie 
Within  tbia  land  waa  never  hard  nor  sene. 

Dunbar,  Evergreen,  L  106. 

It  is  unusual,  Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  45. 

This  may,  however,  signify,  unhallou:ed,  as  it  is 
«xpl.  by  Lord  Hailes.     V.  sense  2. 

Vneilly  wicbt,  bow  did  thy  mind  inuaid 
Sa  grete  wodnea  f 

Doug,  VirgU,  143,  22. 

A.-S.  un-ge-eaelg,  un'§aelig,  infelix,  infauatus.  Teat. 
oH'eaelig,  Alem.  uneafih,  id.  Ihre  views  Sa.-G.  ued, 
infelix,  pauper,  as  formed  from  o  or  u,  privative,  and 
taeU,  beatua.    lal.  ueaell,  pauper. 

2.  Naughty,  worthless. 

Little  angry  attercap,  and  auld  unsel  ape, 
Ye  grein  for  to  gape  upon  the  grey  meir. 

Jiontgamerie,  li'aUon'e  CoU.,  iii  S. 

Somner  expl.  A.-S.  un-ge-eaelig  aa  also  aisnifying 
improbua,  naughty;.  Moea.-G.  eel,  bonus,  ff»««^  malus. 
Auau  uneel,  an  evil  eye,  Matt.  vi.  33.  Alem.  ealigen 
and  unealigeH,  in  like  manner,  denote  the  righteous  and 
tbe  wicked.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  A.-S. 
eaelig,  felix,  sael,  prosperitas,  have  had  tbe  same  origin 
witb  Moes.-(l.  eel,  bonus.  For,  as  Ihre  observes, 
goodness  and  felicity  have  so  many  things  in  common. 
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thai  they  are  fitly  expreeeed  im  meet  languagee,  by 
eoonnoD  terme. 

Unsele,  UksklLi  «»      I.    Mischance,   mis- 
fortuue* 

And  eam,  tket  war  with  in  the  pele. 


War  isefaTt,  on  thair  awne  wame^ 
To  wjB  Um  hanrysi  ner  tharby. 

Bathtmrf  z.  218,  M& 

A.-S.  mi-eaefiJIy  infeUcitas*  infortanium. 
S»  A  wicked  or  worthless  person^  a  wretch. 

I  caa  tluune  call  bat  kittfe  uHtdlis, 
ThMi  takkk  sic  nuuieris  at  thair  motherifi. 
To  bid  men  keip  thair  secreit  coansailis. 
Syne  tchaw  the  same  againe  till  uthiris. 

Seoit,  BaiMuUjfne  PoetM,  p.  207. 

Tlie  King  of  Pbarie  and  his  court,  with  the  Elf  Queen, 
With  many  elllsih  Incubiia,  was  ridand  that  ni^^ht. 
There  an  lof  on  an  ape  an  Uiuel  begat 

JiotUgouurie^  WaiMon't  Coll.,  UL  12. 

The  term,  in  thia  aenae,  is  very  ancient ;  Moea.-0. 
mtueif  OTil,  wickedness.    V.  Seile. 

The  term  vmell  is  still  used  in  Dnmfreis-shire. 
Seourp  unttU  ia  a  oontemptuoua  designation  applied  to 

•  child,  by  one  who  is  in  a  bad  humour. 

The  proTincial  E.  word  Ounul  is  evidently  the  same. 
li  ia  thus  ezpL  by  Mr.  Thoresby  :  *'  A  title  u£  reproach, 
aometimee  applied  (aa  hy  Mr.  Garbut,  in  his  JDemon- 
atration  of  the  Kcaorrection  of  Christ)  to  the  Devil." 
Bay'a  Lett,  p.  3M. 

UNSELLYEABLE,  adj.    Unassailable. 

Off  Scotland  the  weir-wall,  wit  ye  but  wene. 
Our  lais  forses  to  defend,  and  unsetyeaJble  ; 
Baith  barmeking  and  bar  to  Scottis  blud  bene. 
Oar  lofes,  and  our  liking,  tiiat  lyne  honorable. 

ffoulaU,  ii  6,  M& 

UNSENSIBLE,  ad^\     Destitute  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  reason,  b. 

*'  The  poor  lad  waa  not  lo  unsenaiblf,  bat  he  knew  to 
do  hia  blading. — 'So  that  he'a  unaeMihie,  except  when 

•  notion  takes  him.'*    Discipline,  iii.  26. 

UNSETT,  «.    An  attack,  for  ouBet. 

Uooy  debatis  and  vtuellis  we  haue  done. 

Doug.  Virgil,  52.  21. 

UNSETTIXG,  part.  adj.    Not  becoming. 

"In  no  calling  vnder  the  sun,  we  should  do  any 
thing  that  is  niueiiing,  or  vnseemlie  to  this  christian 
callinff :  but  all  onr  actiones  should  be  ruled  conforme 
to  it.*^   Bollock  on  1  Thes.,  p.  183.    V.  Set,  v.  3. 

UNSIKKIKi  UxsiCKER,  adj.     1.  Not  secure, 
not  safe. 

Thair  standis  into  the  sicht  of  Troy  an  ile, — 
Ane  rsde  ennibbV  for  schip  and  ballingere. 

Doug.  VirgU,  89,  22. 

2.  Unsteady,  S. 

Dame  Life,  tho'  fiction  out  may  trick  her. 
Oh  t  flickering,  feeble,  and  unncker 
I've  found  her  stilL 

Bums,  iv.  891. 

Y.  SiKKIR. 

mUSILLY,  adj.    Unhappy.     V.  Unsel. 
UNSK AITIIED,  part.  adj.     Unhurt,  S. 

A  literary  friend  innuires  ;  '*  Is  there  any  connexion 
between  this  wonl  and  Gr.  ^<rx'n0'ris  ?  "  I  snail  answer 
his  query  in  the  language  of  Ihrc,  with  whose  judgment 
he  nnconseioualy  coincides.     In  illustrating  8u«-G. 


tkad-a,  nooere,  having  obaerved  that  Wachter  traces 
thia  wocd  to  Or.  *'a7^  damnum,  he  adds ;  Quod  veto 
aliqna  propiore  notione  nostram  vocem  attigerit  Grae* 
cismoa,  mihi  videor  condudero  posse  ex  'aaxn^*  quod 
Scholiaatee  Homeri  interpretatur  illaesum,  d/SXo^^. 

UNSNARRE,  aiy.    Blunt,  not  sharp,  S.B. 
y.  Snakre. 

To  UNSNECK,  v.  a.    To  lift  a  latch,  S. 

Tip-tae  she  tri^it  it  o'er  the  floor  ; 
She  drew  the  bar,  VHsiuek'd  the  door. 

Jamieton's  Popul,  BalL,  iL  -889. 

[UnsnickiTi  adj.      Not   fastened,    Clydes. 

Loth.] 

UNSNED,  |>ar^  pa.     Not  pruned  or  cut,  S. 
UNSONSIE,  adj.     1.  Unlucky,  S. 

Mony  a  ane  had  gotten  his  death 
By  thin  utuontie  tooly. 

BiURsay**  Poems,  L  259l 

" The  wMOMy  fish'  geta  the  unlucky  bait;"  Ramaay'a 
S.  Prov.,  p.  69. 

2.  Causing  ill  luck,  fatal ;  as  applied  to  the 

supposed  influence  of  witchcraft,  S. 

**  An  old  man,  remembered  in  Nithsdale,  had  f m  of 
such  mn$otuie  clance,  that  they  blasted  the  first  bum  of 
hia  yearly  flocks,  and  spoiled  his  dairy. — The  wise  and 
discerning  people,  instead  of  flying  in  the  face  of  the 
'  UtuoMit  LarUn,*  pay  her  tribute  in  secret  to  avert 
her  glamour.  A  goan-of  uvw  milk  waa  a  bribe  for  the 
byre  ;  new  meal,  when  the  com  waa  ground,  and  a  dish 
full  of  groata,  compounded  for  the  crops."  Remains  of 
ITithadale  Song,  p.  288,  280. 

3.  Dreary,  suggesting  the  idea  of  goblins,  S. 

*'  It  will  be  past  sun-set  after  I  get  back  free  the 
Caotain's,  and  at  these  unson^y  hours  the  glen  has  a 
baa  name — there's  something  no  that  canny  about  auld 
Janet  Qellatley.'*    Waverley,  iii.  282. 

4.  Mischievous,  S.    V.  Sonsy. 

He  lengh,  and  with  wN#ON^y  Jest, 
Cry*d,  "  Nibour,  I'm  right  b^-th  in  mind. 
That  in  good  tift  my  bow  1  find  : 
Did  not  my  arrow  fiie  right  smart  ? 
Yell  find  it  sticking  in  your  heart." 

Jtamsaj^t  Poenu,  L  146L 

'*  Untawncg  ia  nnlnckie,  er  not  fortunate ; "  Clav. 
Yorka. 

UNSOPITED,  part.  pa.     Not  stilled,  not 
entirely  quashed. 

— **  The  best  and  surest  method  to  beget  and  main- 
tain friendship  to  their  Queen  from  her  Cousin  of 
England,  after  so  late  and  as  yet  untopited  jars,  waa  to 
■oner  the  affair  of  'succession  to  ly  quiet  and  undis- 
turbed, until  such  time  as  a  mutual  amity  and  confid- 
ence had  been  created  by  kindly  offices  and  intercourse 
of  letters."    Keith'a  Hist.,  p.  1S6.    V.  Sopite. 

UNSOUND, «.     [A  pang.] 


Quhill  this  querrell  be  quyt  I  cover  never  in  quert. 
Was  never  sa  wiaound  set  to  my  heart. 

Oawan  and  OoL,  UL  2SL 

Tent,  on-ghe-sonde,  morbus ;  Kiliiin. 

UNSPERKIT,  adj.    Not  bespattered,  Ettr. 
For. 
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*'I— bqpmdb  to  keep  tklenderie  hou|M«  of  winning 
out  oi  mymm  nrelled  lank  UMperhtA  with  tchame  or 
diagnoe.'    Wint  £t.  Tales,  u.  41.    V.  Spark,  v, 

UNSPOILYIED,  paW.  pa.  Without  being 
subjected  to  spoliation. 

'*Tlie  mAniiiisof  Uuntly — resolved  suddenly  to  take 
the  hest  oourM  for  himself,  to  save  his  honour,  his 
house  mmmiijfkd,  and  his  friends  and  servants  on- 
plnndered."    SpiJding*s  TroublbSi  i.  125. 

Lat.  mmspoikU-uB.    V.  Sfulas. 

UNSPOKEN  WATER.  Water  from  under 
a  bridge,  over  which  the  living  pass  and  the 
dead  are  carried,  brought  in  the  dawn  or 
twilight  to  the  house  of  a  sick  person, 
without  the  bearer's  speaking  eitherin  going 
or  returning,  Aberd. 

The  modes  of  application  are  various.  Sometimes 
the  invalid  takes  three  draUi^hts  of  it  before  any  thing 
if  spoken ;  sometimes  it  is  thrown  over  the  house,  the 
vessel  in  which  it  was  contained  being  thrown  after  it. 
The  sapentitious  believe  this  to  be  one  of  the  most 
Pjowerf 111  charms  that  can  be  employed  for  restoring  a 
sick  person  to  health. 

The  pnrifjring  virtue  attributed  to  water,  bsr  almost 
■  mIL  nations,  is  so  weU  known  as  to  require  no  illustra- 
tion. Some  special  virtue  has  still  been  ascribed  to 
dlenoe  in  the  use  of  charms,  exorcisms,  kc.  I  recollect 
being  assured  bqrnn  intelligent  person  in  Angus,  that 
a  Popish  priest  m  that  part  of  the  country,  who  was 
•opposed  to  possess  ^^reat  power  in  curing  those  who 
were  deranged,  and  m  exorcising  demoniacs  would,  if 
called  to  see  a  patient,  on  no  account  utter  a  single 
word  Oft  his  way,  or  after  arriving  at 


the  house,  till  he 
had  hv  himself  gone  throuch  all  IS  is  appropriate  forms 
in  order  to  effect  a  cure.  Whether  this  practice  might 
be  founded  on  our  Lord's  injunction  to  the  Seventy, 
oxureesive  ol  the  diligence  he  required,  Luke  x.  4, 
"  Salute  no  man  l^tiie  wav,'*  or  borrowed  from  heathen 
snpentitioD,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  We  certainly 
know  that  the  Romans  viewed  silence  as  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  their  sacred  rites.  Hence  the  phrase  of 
Virgil; 

lUa  sQentia  sscris. 

And  the  langnsge  of  Ovid  ; 

On  tsesat  popoli  tunc,  cum  venit  auresr  pomps  :■ 
Ipsa  sseerdotes  sobBequitnrqne  suaa. 

ilflior.,  Uh.  HL  Eleg.  13. 

Jbnere  socrb^  fattrt  linffuiB,  and  pojcere  Unguam^ 
were  forms  of  speech  appropriated  to  their  sacred  rites, 
hgr  which  they  enjoined  silence,  that  the  act  of  worship 
might  not  be  disturbed  by  the  slightest  noiso  or  mur- 
mur. Hence  also  they  honoured  Haipocrates  as  the 
god  of  silence  ;  and  Numa  instituted  the  worship  of  a 
goddess  under  the  name  of  TacUa,  V.  Stuck.  Sacr. 
OentiL,  p.  12L    V.  also  To  SiNO  Dumb. 

UNSUSPECT,  pari.  adj.  Not  suspected,  or 
not  liable  to  suspicion.  **  Ane  famous  un- 
iuspeei  assiss;**  Aberd.  Reg.,  A.  1538. 

UNSWACK,  adj.    StifiF,  not  agile,  Aberd. 

My  fiBst  were  swell'd  mmist  out  of  size ; 
Tet  I  gads  o'er  nae  that  unswack, 

W.  Be«Utie$Tal€S,  p.  6L 
Y.  SWACK. 

UNTELL ABYLL,  Untellib  yll,  adj.  Un- 
speakable,  what  cannot  be  told. 

''Thair  foDowit  yit  ane  cruell  and  terrybyll  bar- 
gane  with  vtklMah^  mnrdir."    BeUend.  Cron.  FoL  44. 


—-Thy  dealr,  Lady,  is 
Renewing  of  vn/«{/y6i2^  sorrow.  I  wys. 

Doug.  VirgU,  88,  86 
Infandum,  Virg. 

The  A. -Saxons  used  untdlandlk  as  signifying  inumer- 
able ;  Chion.  Sax.  A.  1043. 

ITntellably,  adv.     Ineffably. 

The  fader  then  Euancler«  as  they  departe, 
By  the  rycht  hand  thaym  grippit  with  siui  hart, 
His  sons  embnuing,  and  ful  tentlirly 
Apoon  him  hyngis,  wepand  vtUelUMy, 

Doug.  VirgU,  282,  47. 

Untellin,  Untelling,  adj.  That  can- 
not be  told ;  chiefly  applied  to  number,  as 
denoting  what  cannot  be  counted,  Roxb. 

''There  was  first  Murray  of  Glenvath  ;  why,  it  was 
mmleUmg  what  land  that  man  possessed.'*  Blackw. 
Hag.,  Mar.  1823,  p.  315. 

(^ntrsctcd  perhaps  from  A.-S.  inUlUndlkt  inexora- 
bills,  ineffabiiis. 

UNTENDED,  part.  pa.    Not  watched  over, 
'  not  tented. 

Leave  unterUed  the  herd. 
The  flock  without  shelter,  &c 
Sir  W,  Scote9  Pibroch  of  Donald  Dku. 

llNTENTr,  adj.    Inattentive,  not  watchful,  S. 

***The  cursed  Highland  salvages,'  muttered  the 
eaptain,  half  aloud,  *what  is  to  become  of  me,  if 
Gustavus  the  namesake  of  the  invincible  Lion  of  the 
Protestant  league,  should  be  lamed  among  their  untenty 
hands  1'"    Leg.  Montr.  Tales,  3d  ser.,  iv.  23. 

UNTIIINKABILL,  adj.  Inconceivable, 
what  cannot  Le  thought. 

With  hart  it  is  vnihinkabiU, 

And  with  touogis  nnproDounciabilL 

LgndMty's  Warkis,  1692,  p.  175. 

UNTHIRLIT,  paH.  adj.    Not  astricted. 

— "They  clamit  nevir  thir  landis  sa  lang  as  Coriolos 
stade  fre  and  wUhirlU  to  Romania."    Bellend.  T.  Liv., 

pi  ao0. 

UNTHOCHT.  To  haud  one  unthocht  lang, 
to  keep  one  from  wearying.  It  seems 
equivalent  to  the  phrase  still  used,  S.  to 
kaud  one  out  of  langer. 

She's  ta'en  her  till  hir  mither*s  bovrer. 

As  fast  as  she  could  sang ; 
And  she's  ta'en  twa  o'  her  mithex's  Marys, 
To  kaud  her  unthocht  lang, 

JamiesoiC*  Popul  Ball,,  il  18L 
V.  also  p.  13a 

It  seems  to  be  merely,  without  thinking  long;  un 
being  used  as  a  negative.  Teut.  omUurhtiffh,  however, 
is  rendered,  Curae  et  timoris  ezpers ;  Kilian. 

He  ta'en  his  harp  intil  his  hand. 

He  hsrpit  and  he  sang ; 
And  ay  as  he  hsrpit  to  the  king, 

To  haud  him  unthought  lang, 
OUnkindg,  A,  Laing's  Thistle  o/ScoL,  p.  82. 

V.  To  7%ink  lang,  under  Lang,  adj, 

UNTHOLEABLE,  adj.  Intolerahle,  S.  V. 
Thole,  r. 

UNTIIRUT,  $.    Wastefulness. 

**  Many  one  blames  their  wife  for  their  own  unthrift," 
S.  Prov.  **  I  never  saw  a  Scottish  woman  who  had  not 
this  at  her  fingen'  ends."    Kelly,  p.  250. 
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Unthr\/t  is  uaed  in  K.»  but  for  an  extravacant  person. 
Johns,  thinks  it  probable  that  the  E.  v.  to  thriee  is  from 
Isl.  thro^^  to  increase.  But  it  is  more  immediately 
allied  to  thrif-az,  profieere,  bene  ralere,  and  thrif-n, 
eurare ;  whence  Mr(^  bona  fortuna,  also  diligciitia 
domestica,  onr  thr\ft.^  In  Su.-G.  the  v.  assumes  the 
form  of  triftthOM,  and  ia  naad  in  the  same  sense. 

Unthrifty,  adj.  Unfriendly,  hostile  to 
the  prosperity  of  another. 

gohat  wyld  dotage  sa  maid  vonr  hedis  raif  ? 
r  quhat  mithrftfiy  God  in  sic  foly 
Has  you  hewaiffit  here  to  Italy  ? 

DoKff.  FtVytf,  299,81 
V.  Thrttt. 

UNTIDY,  adj.  Not  neat,  not  trim ;  applied, 
not  to  the  quality  of  the  clothes,  hut 
especially  to  the  mode  of  putting  them  on,  S. 

Untidilie,  adv.     Not  neatly,  awkwardly; 

as,  ** That's  most  untidily  done;"  or,  "She 

was  very  untidily  dressed,"  S. 

Untudyljf,  nnhandnomely,  not  neatly,  O.  E.      **  I 
bungyU,  or  do  a  thyogimt^ylu^  orlyke  an  yuell  work- 
"  PaUgr.,  R  iii.  F.  78,  b. 


UNTILL,  prep.    Unto.    V.  Skair, 

UNTBIEOUS,  adj.      Untimely,  unseason- 
able, S.     V.  Tl3IEOCS. 

UNTINT,  Unttnt,  part.  pa.    Not  lost. 

The  riall  child  Aacaneus  fiill  sone, 

idftis  sere 

Turssis  with  him  of  thl  auld  Troisne  gere, 
QahOk  fra  the  storme  of  the  sey  is  left  vntynL 

Doug.  Virffil,  34,98. 
V,  Tyxe. 

UNTO.     Used  in  the  sense  of  iintill. 


*t 


For  wnto  he  prone  that  hedefendes  that  same  cans 
qobilk  S.  Stephan  did  defend,  and  tholit  deith  for,  he 
will  neuer  cans  me  to  bdene  nor  srant  that  other  his 
followara  of  Edinburigh  be  lyk  the  faithfutl  of  Hierusa- 
lem,  or  thair  calamities,  qnhilk  thsy  sustenit  throch 
his  departing,  lyk  to  the  affliction  of  the  faithfuU  of 
Hiemsalem  efter  the  death  of  Stephan."  J.  Tyrie*s 
Refutation,  Pref.  6. 

"There  is  speciall  allowance  grantit  to  the  said 
Enstachius— fra  the  tyme  that  he  sail  enter  to  the  big- 
ging  of  the  pannit  vnto  the  four  compleit  ponnis  be 
fnraeist  daylie."    Acta  Ja.  VI.,  1589.  Kd.  1814,  p.  183. 

UNTRAIST,  adj.     Unexpected. 

"That  he  mycht  be  vnfraist  snddante  the  more 
cmelte  ezerce,  he  maid  his  army  reddy  to  inuade  the 
Scottis  on  the  nixt  morrow."    Bellend.  Cron.,  Fol.  8.  a. 

Ilk  court  bin  untraist  snd  transitorie, 

Chaoging  as  oft  an  weddercock  in  wimL 

LyiuUaj^s  Warkis,  1692,  p.  198. 
V.  Traist,  adj. 

UNTRETABYLL,  adj.     "That  cannot  be 
intreatcd,  inexorable;'*  Sudd. 

Happy  war  he  knew  the  cause  of  all  thingis, 
And  settis  on  Rvde  all  drede  and  cure,  quod  he, 
Vnder  his  feit  that  tredis  and  doun  thringi.4 
Chancia  vntretabUl  of  fatis  and  destany. 

ikpug.  VirtfU,  ProL,  160,  28. 

Properly,  unmanageable,  untractable;  Lat.  iiitnucta' 
hiliB.    V.  Tretabit. 

vol.  IV. 


UNTKIG,  adj.    Not  trim,  slovenly,  S. 

**lt  was  noticed, — that  his  deeding  was  growing 
bare,  and  that  his  wife  kept  an  untriy  house.**  Annals 
of  the  Parish,  p.  160.    V.  Trio. 

UNTUOWABILL,  adj.    Incredible. 

Qahilk  till  descryue  I  am  nocht  abill, 

Quhose  number  bene  so  mtrowabi/L 

Lyndtajf't  WarkU,  1502,  p.  78. 
V.  Trow,  v. 

[UNTYNT,  pari. /HI,    V.  Untint.] 

UNVICI AT,  part.  adj.   Productive,  not  defi- 
cient. 

— '*  Resolutionn  is  takin,  that  hir  Maiestie,  and  hir 
chalmerlane  in  hir  name,  sail  have  full  and  reaU  poa- 
sessiouh  cif  the  said  lordschip  of  Dumfemiling,  and  sa 
mouy  of  the  rentis  &  fruittis  thairof  as  thar  pretientlie 
frieand  unvieiai.*'  AcU  Ja.  VI.,  1593,  Ed.  1814,  p. 
25.    V.  ViciAT. 

UN  WAR,  Unwer,  adj.  or  adv.     Unwary; 
or  unawares. 

Ane  fule  he  was,  and  witles  in  ans  thinj;, 
PersauH  not  Tumus  Rutuliane  King 
So  TiolentUe  thring  in  at  the  yet, 
Quham  he  vnwar  within  the  cietc  «chet 

Doug.  VirgU,  904. 18. 

lies  sche  v»wer  but  cans  hir  deith  purua>it, 
Hir  liat  na  thyng  hehynd  leif  Tuassayit 

JbitL  114.  23i 

A.-S.  uHwar,  ifnioaer,  unwer,  incautus.  The  Su.'G. 
seems  to  supply  us  with  the  root.  For  loar,  IsL  rar, 
cantus,  is  from  war-a,  ridere.  Thus  tear  properly  re- 
spects circumspection ;  videns,  qui  rem  quandam  ndet. 

UNWARYIT,  part.  pa.    Not  accursed. 

Than  wod  for  wo  so  was  I  quite  myscaryit. 
That  nothir  God  nor  man  I  left  vntcartftt. 

Doug.  VirgQ^  83,  3SL 
V.  Wart. 

UNWARXYST,  nart.  pa.    Not  warned,  S. 
Unwamistlu^  witnout  previous  warning. 

Thay  tho  a^semblit  to  the  fray  in  hy. 
And  flokkis  furth  rycht  fast  vnwarnistiy. 

Doug.  Virgil,  725,  IX 
Improvisi,  Virg.     V.  X^AKSts. 

[UNWAUKIT,  adj.    Not  fulled,  S.] 
UNWEEL,  adj.     1.  Ailing,  S. 

*'  Dinna  tell  me  of  your  son's  iUuess,  Mause!  Had 
he  heen  sincerely  unweel,  ye  would  hao  been  at  the 
Tower  wi'  daylight  to  get  something  that  wad  do  htm 
gnde."    Tales  of  my  landlord,  ii.  146. 

Mr.  Todd  has  adopted  Unictll  as  an  E.  word  in  this 
sense. 

2.  Sickly,  of  an  ailing  constitution,  S. 

UNWE^rilYT,  part.  adj.     Unspotted,  un- 
stained.     [Unscarred,  Barbour,  xx.  372.] 

Thou  tuke  mankynd  of  ane  vuwemmui  Maid, 
Inclosit  within  ane  Virginis  bosum  glaid. 

Doug.  VirgU,  Prol.,  8lO,  22. 

A.-S.  un'UHiemme,  uit'toaemmeti,  immaculatus,  in* 
temeratus.  Afaria  unwaemme ;  Alaria  immaculata ; 
Cod.  Exon.  ap.  Lye.     V.  Wkmelcs,  synon. 

UN WEKD,  9.    Sad  fate,  misfortune,  ruin,  S. 
Rudd. 

A.-S.  vn-teyrrf,  infortunium.    V.  Werd. 
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UNWINNABLE,  Unwynnabill,  adj.  Im- 
pregnable. 

**  Thia  eng  m  callit  the  Baa  unwynnabill  be  ingyne 
of  Biftn.**  fillend.  Deicr.  Alb.,  c.  9.  Inezpogoabile, 
Boeth. 

"There  were  some  ahota  ahot  at  the  hoaae,  and 
■ome  from  the  honae,  bat  the  asaailanta  fioding  the 
pUoe  mimnuMe,  by  iiatare  of  great  atrength,  without 
great  akaith,  left  the  place  without  niickle  loaa  on 
either  aide."    Spalding,  i.  228. 

Thia  ia  nearly  allied  to  A.-S.  ttn-iriiuia,  iuYincibilia  ; 
from  winn-an,  vincere. 

UNWINNE,  ac//.     Unpleasant. 

The  leuedi  of  heighe  kenne, 

Hia  woundLt  scnewe  sche  lete ; 
To  wile  bis  wo  unwinne. 

So  grimly  he  can  grete. 

Sir  TrUlrtm,  p.  78,  sL  11. 

A.-S.  un'Winsum,  injucundna,  inamoenua,  asper.  V. 
Wnr. 

UNWOLLFT,  part.  adj.  Without  wool,  hav- 
ing  the  wool  taken  off. 

*'  Small  wn  woUU  akynnia,  aio  aa  hoyg  [hog]  achor- 
liiigia,  acadlingia  &  futfaUl."     Aberd.  £eg.»  A.  1538, 

V.  le. 

UNWROKIN,  part.  pa.     Unrevenged. 

And  aayand  this,  hir  mouth  fast  thristis  sche 
Bonn  in  the  bed :  Vnwrokin  sail  we  de  ? 

Doug.  Virga,  123, 17. 
Innltae,  Virg. 

A.-S.  vit-wrecoB,  innltna  ;  from  ma,  negat.  and  trrec- 
mn,  olciaci,  wreog-oH,  id.     V.  Wraik,  Wroik. 

UNYEMENT,#.    Ointment. 

'*  Qnhon  Schir  Jamea  Douglaa  was  chosyn  aa  maist 
worthy  of  all  Scotland  to  paa  with  Kyng  Robertia  hart 
lo  tiie  haly  land,  he  put  it  in  ane  caia  of  gold  with  ar- 
lomitike  and  preciona  unyementU.**  Bellend.  Cron.,  B. 
ST.,  c  1.    Lat.  vngueni'UnL 

**  The  unytmtntii  &  drogareia  that  our  forbearia  uait 
mycht  not  cure  the  new  nudcdyia.'*    Ibid.  FoL  17»  b. 

UPy  adv.  I.  Denoting  the  state  of  being  open. 
^  Set  up  the  door/'  open  the  door,  S. 

So.-0.  «/»/>,  id.  Denotat  qnamvia  apertnram  :  Loia 
mp]^  doeiren^  portam  aperire  ;  Ihre.  Thia  learned 
writer  obaenrea,  that  in  thia  aenae  it  haa  no  affinity  to 
Mpp,  denoting  motion  towarda  a  higher  place,  bnt  ia 
amed  to  ojen^  oepen^  apertua,  K  oyif  it.  Germ,  amf  ia 
need  in  the  aame  acnae.  V.  To.  Some  view  lal.  op, 
the  aame  with  Gr.  im-^  foramen,  aa  the  radical  term. 

[2.  Oat  of  bed ;  risen ;  as,  ^  Tve  been  up  twa 
hours,'*  S.] 

3.  Used  to  denote  the  vacation  of  a  court,  or 
rising  of  a  meeting  of  any  kind.  The  Ses^ 
tion  is  up;  the  Court  of  Session  is  not 
meeting  at  present,  S. 

*'The  Duke  aaid — ^that  when  he  apoke,  all  men  beinf 
niKm  their  feet,  and  out  of  their  placea,  he  conceiv'd 
the  honae  had  been  wo."  Clarendon'a  Hist.  B.  4, 
p.40a 

^  Thia  ia  an  ellipeia,  aigjnifying  that  the  membera  have 
riaen  «/>,  that  the  meeting  haa  broken  up ;  or,  it  con- 
Teya  the  idea  of  openness,  aa  in  aenae  1 ;  a  court  being 
aometimea  aaid  to  aU  dotcn,  and  at  other  timea  to  be 
tndottd.    [V.  Tyle,  v.] 


[4.  Over,  ended,  completed;  implying  failure, 
loss,  adverse  decisioui  &c.;  as,  *'It's  a'  tip  wi' 
him  now,"  S.] 

5.  Often  used  as  a  s.  Upa  and  Downa^ 
changes,  vicissitudes,  alternations  of  pros- 
perity and  adversity,  S. 

*'It  waa  the  obaerve  and  aaying  of  aeveral  aoltd 
Chn'atiana,  eapecially  Mr.  John  Dick, — that  he  had 
always  had  many  up$  and  dowim  in  hia  case,  warm 
blinka  and  clouda,  but  eapecially  from  the  time  that 
he  took  the  wrong  end  of  that  plea,  in  pleading  in 
favour  of  the  Indulgence."  Waiker'a  Remark.  Fas- 
aagea,  p.  14S. 

Fve  told  you  bow  a  gospel  church 
Was  first  brought  to  our  nation. 

And  touched  at  uer  um  and  downs, 
E>n  since  her  first  foundation. 

ScoUand's  Ohry  and  Shame,  p.  2. 

Neither  up  nor  doun.  In  the  same  state, 
without  any  discernible  difference,  S. 

Up-by,  Up-bye,  adv.  1.  Applied  to  an  object 
at  some  little  distance,  to  which  one  must 
approach  by  ascending,  S. 

Up-by  the  lambie's  lying  yonder  stvth. 

Roa$'$  HeUnore,  p.  16. 

"  Frank  Kennedy  will  shew  you  the  penalties  in  the 
act,  and  ye  ken  yoursell  they  used  to  put  their  run 
gooida  into  the  aula  Place  of  Ellangowan  up  bye  there." 
Guy  Mannering. 

"  O,  woman,  we*ve  been  ta'en  up  wi'  Captain  Hec- 
tor'a  wound  vp  bye,  that  I  have  na  bad  my  fit  out  ower 
the  door  thia  fortnight."    Antiquary,  ii.  278. 

*'  Up-bye,  a  little  way  higher  on  r  Gl.  Antiq. 

2.  To  come  up  byj  to  approach,  as  giving  the 
idea  of  ascent,  or  to  come  above  others,  S. 

Up  w!.  Even  with,  quit  with ;  often  used 
when  one  threatens  retaliation ;  as,  ^'  Tse 
be  up  wi  him  for  that,"  S. 

A  metaph.  or  borrowed  aense,  from  the  hope  enter- 
tained, or  the  exertiona  made,  by  one  who  haa  fallen 
behind  in  a  journey,  to  overtake  the  person  who  haa 
got  before  him. 

UP-A-LAND,  adj.  **  At  a  distance  from  the 
sea,  in  the  country ;  rustic ;"  61.  Sibb. 
V.  Uplands. 

To  UP-BANG,  V.  a.  To  force  to  rise,  espe- 
cially by  bearing. 

By  sting  and  ling  they  did  upbany  her, 
And  bare  her  down  between  them. 

To  Duncan's  burn. 

Mare  of  CoUinyttm,  Wataon^s  Coll,,  i.  43. 

i.  e..  They  forced  her  to  get  upon  her  feet,  partly  by 
beating,  and  partly  by  raising  her  by  means  of  a  rope. 
V.  Bang  ;  also  Stixo  and  Lino. 

To  UPBIG,  ^rPBIO,  V.  a.  1.  To  build  up, 
Aberd.  Keg. 

2.  To  rebuild. 

— "Thairfoir  the  aaids  Lordis  ordania  all  paroche 
kirkis  within  this  realme  quhilkis  ar  decayitand  fallen 
downe,  to  be  reparit  and  rpbUjyU  ;  and  quhair  thai  ar 
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rvynoas  and  faltie,  to  be  mentlit."     Seel'.  Stirling^  A. 
1663,  Keith's  HUt.,  p.  426. 
Sw.  upAys^-a,  to  Imild  ap. 

8.  Filled  with  high  apprehension  of  one's 
self,  S. 

To  UPBRED,  V.  a.  To  set  in  order;  to 
upbred  burdiSf  to  set  tables  in  order  for  a 
meal. 

All  thns  thtj  move  to  the  melt :  and  the  Manchale 
Gavt  bring  waiter  to  wesche,  of  a  well  cleir : 
Tbat  wes  the  Falcone  no  fair^  frelv  but  faile 
Bad  bends  bnrdis  unbred,  with  a  dI yth  chers. 

HoulaU,  Ui.  4 
V.  B&AiD  up  the  burde. 

[UPBRING,  Upbrinoin,  s.  Education; 
training;  board  and  lodging  till  a  child 
comes  of  age ;  also,  the  cost  of  them,  S.] 

To  UP-BULLER,  v.  a.    To  boil  or  throw 

up.      V.  BULLER,  V. 

I  To  UPCAST,  V.  a.  and  w.  To  turn  over,  to 
taunt,  Clydes.,  Banffs.] 

Upcast,  «•    Taunt,  reproach,  S. 

With  blTth  v]9ease  and  merry  countenance, 
The  elder  suter  then  speinl  at  her  gent, 

Oif  that  scho  thocht  be  reson  difierance 
Betwixt  that  chalmer  and  her  rniry  ne^t. 

ffenrgtanCf  JSvetyreeu^  i.  150l 

"This  did  never  occasion  bitter  reflections,  or  was 
tlieir  upcasi  before  the  world,  that  they  trusted  God  in 
a  day  of  strait  and  were  not  helped."  Fleming'a  Fal- 
filing,  p^  29.    V.  Cast  Uf,  v. 

2.  The  state  of  being  overturned,  S.  A. 

*'  What  wT  the  ttpcafi  and  terror  that  I  sot  a  wee 
whfle  syne,  and  what  wi*  the  bit  taste  that  rbeboved 
to  take  or  the  bit  plottie  while  I  was  making  it,  my 
head  is  sair  eneagh  stressed  the  night  already."  St. 
Booan,  iii.  43. 

Upcasting,  «.  The  rising  of  clouds  above 
the  horizon,  especially  as  threatening  rain,S. 
In  this  sense  it  is  also  said^  li's  beginning  to 
cast  up,  i.e.,  The  sky  begins  to  be  overcast^  E. 

UPCOIL,  9.     A  kind  of  game  with  balls. 

And  now  in  Hay  to  madynnis  fawis. 
With  tymmer  wechtis  to  trip  in  ringis, 
And  to  play  rpcoil  with  the  bawis. 

ScoU,  Evergreen,  ii  186,  Ma 

This  seems  to  refer  to  the  ancient  customs  of  tossing 
np  different  balls  into  the  air,  and  catching  them  before 
they  reached  the  ground.  V.  Strutt*s  S[K>rts  and  Pas- 
times, p.  132. 

UPCOME,  Vpcome,  8.  [1.  Way  up ;  lit., 
up-coming,  Barbour,  vi.  167.] 

2.  Promising  appearance,  ground  of  expec- 
tation as  to  the  future ;  thc^  idea  being 
probably  borrowed  from  the  first  appearance 
of  the  braird^  or  blade  after  sowing. 

"The  Kins  on  a  time  was  discoursing  at  table  of  the 
personages  of  men,  and  by  all  mens  confession  the  pre- 
rogative was  adjudged  to  the  Earle  of  Angus.  A  cour- 
tier that  was  by  (one  Spcnse  of  Kilspiudie),  whether 


out  of  envie  to  hear  him  so  praised,  or  of  his  idle  humour 
ooely,  cast  in  a  word  of  doubtine  and  disparaging.  It 
is  tnie,  said  he,  if  all  be  good  that  is  uiKomc  ;  mean- 
ing if  his  action  and  valour  were  answerable  to  his  per- 
sonage and  body."    Hume's  Hist.  Douglas,  p.  215. 

3.  Advancement  in  stature,  bodily  growth,  S. 

**I  hae  nae  doubt  o"  his  abilities,  for  he  promises 
fair  according  to  his  vpeotne,**    Campbell,  L  27. 

A.-S.  up^fnu,  upiomjfHff,  ortus ;  a  springing  or 
ooming  op ;  Somner.    IsL  upptotnid,  proditum  esk 

To  UPDAW,  V.  n.    To  dawn. 

Thus  draif  thai  our  that  deir  nicht  with  danteiag  [and 

there] ; 
Qtthill  that  the  day  did  uinlawe. 

Dunoar,  Jtaitland  Poems,  p  6S. 

Belg:  op-dcMfj-en,  to  rise,  to  appear,  is  given  by  Sewel, 
as  a  compound  term  from  daag-en,  to  dawn.    V.  Daw,  r. 

UPDORROK,  adj.  Worn  out,  Shetl. ;  from 
Isl.  upp^  and  tJirok-^^  also,  thrug-Oy  urgere, 
premere.  7Viro£-a  is  also  expl.  Aegre  se 
continere,  sustentare ;  Ilaldorson. 

UP-DRINKING,  9.  An  entertainment 
given  to  gossips  after  the  recovery  of  a  fe- 
male from  child-bearing,  Perths.      V.  Vp- 

8ITTING. 

"At  the  feast  given  on  my  mothcr*s  recovery,  which 
inthatnart  of  the  country  was  termed  the  up-drinkiMg, 
it  was  diticussed  in  full  uivan,  whether  I  should  arrive 
at  my  di>;nity  in  the  church  or  in  the  army.**  Camp- 
bell, i.  13. 

Evidently  from  the  circumstance  of  the  mother  be- 
ing able  to  get  ttp  or  out  of  bed.  This  in  Angus  ia,  for 
the  same  reason,  called  Hiejii-  or /ooi^aU, 

[UPFESS,  V.  and  9.  Same  with  -Upbringy 
Banffs. 

UP-FUIRDAYS.  Up  before  suurise,  Roxb. 
V.  Furb-Days. 

UPGAE,  9.  An  interruption  or  break  in  a 
minenil  stratum,  which  holds  its  direction 
upwards. 

"  Some  again  making  their  rise  much  more  tlian  their 
course, — they  call  up-gaes"  Sinclair*s  Misc.  Obs. 
Hydrost.,  p.  278. 

Upoano,  9,     !•  An  ascent,  an  acclivity. 

Bot  his  horss^  that  wes  liorn  down, 
Comliryt  thaim  the  irpgang  to  ta. 

Barbour,  vL  141,  Ua 

On  the  south  halff,  qnhar  James  was, 
Is  ane  wpgang,  a  narow  pass. 

/&«.  viiL  3S,  Ma 

2.  The  act  of  ascending,  S. 

"  Maybe  we  will  win  there  the  night  yet, — though 
our  minuy  hero's  rather  drcigh  in  the  upgang.**  Heui 
M.  Loth.,  iii.  83. 

3.  A  sudden  increase  of  wind  and  sea;  gener- 
ally applied  to  the  weather,  Shetl. 

A. -9.  up-gang,  ascensus  ;  u/t-gang-ait,  aursuni  ire,  as- 
oendere. 

UPGASTANG,  *.  A  species  of  loom  an- 
ciently used  in  Orkney.     V.  Vadmell. 
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UPGESTRY,  OroESTEKY,  Opoestkib,  *. 
A  custom,  according  to  which  an  udallcr 
may  transfer  his  property,  ou  condition  of 
receiving  a  sustenance  for  life. 

**  There  wu  a  law  in  Shetland  empowering  poesesaora 
'  flf  wfa/  lands  with  the  consent  of  their  hein,  to  dispose 
of  tkeir  patrimony  to  anyiMnon  who  would  undertake 
tlMnr  support  for  life.  Whence  the  law,  by  which 
•stales  could  be  alienated  from  the  udal-bom  for  such 
a  purpose,  was  named  the  custom  of  opgfuiery." 
Hibbert'a  Shotl.  Isl.,  p.  331. 

''I  the  said  Froia  [Rasmusdochter]  and  my  husbsnd 
Iqgillbrycht  NickellMom  [r.  sone],  grantis  us  weill 
coiilent--for  our  ^lid  wili  and  over^com  of  our  said 
Boliier,  to  the  said  Wm.  and  his  airis  for  now  and 
ever,  and  that  of  optjeMrig,  be  virtue  off  ane  lawdabill 
custome  and  form  of  the  cuntrye  of  opgesterie^'*  ke. 
DMd.  A.  1602,  ibid.,  pi  312. 

Opobstbb,  €•  The  name  given  to  the 
person  received  for  permanent  support, 
according  to  this  custom^  ibid. 

^  .  *'  Such  dxsponen  were  then  reccirod  into  the  house 
flf  tlmr  maintainer  under  the  name  of  his  apgeden," 
Hibbert,  p.  311. 

"I  the  said  Freia — am  become  lawfuU  o^tgetler  to 
the  said  Wm.  to  be  sustenitt  in  meat  and  claith  all  the 
davis  of  my  lyfetyme,**  &c.    Deed  ubi  sup. 

It  woula  seem  that  g  had  1>een  pronounced  hard,  as 
tlM  wofd  IS  obviously  compounded  of  the  particle  wp 
tad  IiL  geti-ur^  gtaest-ur^  Su.-O.  ga^st,  Dan.  gUst^ 
Ite.,  liospes,  q.  one  received  as  a  guest ;  or  from  Teut. 

CrertK>  bospitium,  q.  reception  to  the  enjoyment  of 
pituity. 

To  UPGIF,  V.  a.  To  deliver  up;  an  old 
forensic  term. 

**  The  lordis — decretis — that  the  saiil  WiUiame  erie 
of  Ehile  sail  frely  vpgi/  &  restore  agane  to  the  said 
Henri  all  &  hale  the  said  landis  of  Mekle  Amage," 
Ac    Act  Audit  A.  1488,  p.  126. 

"The  said  erle  sail  frely  rpglf  the  said  landis  with 
the  pertinentis  &  chartens  tharof."  Ibid.  A.  1491, 
p.163. 

UfoiyeRi  Ypoevar,  8.  One  who  delivers 
up  to  another. 

*' And  sail  cans  the  pairties  vpgeoarU  of  the  saidis 
iBTMitonres  everie  pairue  suliscry ve  his  awin  inventar 
him  sdff  gif  he  can  wreate."     Acts  Ja.  VI.  1621,  Ed. 

18K  p.  599. 

UPOiviNOy  tf.  The  act  of  giving  and  deliver- 
ing up. 

—"They  subscribed  rolls  of  the  tenths  given  up  by 
•very  snbiscriber,  as  they  who  had  commission  to 
receive  and  see  the  npgiving  of  the  same,  but  com- 
missary Farquhar  took  up  the  payment."    Spalding,  i 


Teot  op-gev-tm,  tnulere,  8w.  upgifv-a,  to  deliver  up. 

To  UPHALD,  Uphaud,  v.  a.  1.  To  sup- 
port, to  maintain,  to  make  provision  for. 

**  We  believe  it  is  weall  knawne  till  aU  your  Wis- 
doms, how  that  we  vphald  an  altar  situate  within  the 
CoUedge  Kirk  of  St.  Giles,  in  the  honour  of  God  and 
St.  Mango  our  Patrone."  Seal  of  Cause,  A.  1505, 
Blue  Blanket,  p.  63. 

2.  To  warrant;  as».fo  uphadd  a  horse  soutidy 
to  warrant  him  free  of  defect,  S.  uphowd^ 
id.  A.  Bor. 


3.  To  furnish  horses  on  a  road  for  a  mail, 
stage,  or  diligence,  S. 

*'It*s  Jamie  Martins^ale,  that  furnishes  the  naigs 
on  eootract,  and  uphauJa  them, — and  I  am  not  entitled 
to  make  any  etop,  or  to  suffer  prejudice  by- the  like  of 
these  accidents.^    Antiquary,  i.  18. 

To  Uphaud,  v.  n.    To  afErm,  to  maintain,  S. 

*'Sae  ye  uphaud  ye  had  nae  particulars  to  say  to 
my  lord  but  about  your  aiu  matters."  Antiquary, 
iL334. 

The  E.  V.  Uphold,  is  not,  as  far  as  I  have  observed, 
used  in  this  sense.  It  is  indeed  a  mctiiph.  or  mccou- 
dary  suniie  borrowed  from  the  custom  of  plcdgiug 
one  s  self  to  support  or  maintain  an  assertion  at  the 
ezpencc  of  life  and  limb.  It  resembles  J/aiii/aiii,  q. 
iNONM  if  Here, 

Uphald,  Uphaud,  Uphadix,  «.  1.  Support, 
sustentatiou,  S.  uphadd, 

**  Yit  my  hart  fairing  to  displeis  yow,  as  meikle  in 
the  reiding  heirof,  as  I  delite  me  in  the  writing,  I  will 
mak  end,  efter  that  I  haue  kissit  vour  handis  with  als 
greit  affectiouu  as  I  pray  God  (O  tLe  only  uphald  of  my 
lufe)  to  giue  yow  lang  and  blissit  lyfe,  and  to  me  your 
good  fauour  as  the  only  Kude  that  I  desyro,  and  to  the 
qnhilk  I  pretend."  Buchanan's  Detect.  Q.  Mary,  Lett. 
LL,  3.  a. 

"llie  gentles  Uk  a  hantU  uphadin,"  U.  Blyd's 
Contract,  p.  7. 

"The  said  princesse — has — assignitto  the  said  Schir 
Alexander  to  the  upfuild  of  our  said  soueryn  lord  and 
his  sistris  in  the  forsaid  castel  to  his  said  age  iiij'" 
markis  of  the  vsuale  mone  of  Scotlande,  the  whiiki 
war  auignit  to  hir  be  the  said  thre  estatis  and  for  the 
same  cans.*'    Acta  Ja.  II.,  A.  1439,  £d.  1814.  p.  54. 

2.  The  act  of  upholding  a  building,  so  as  to 
prevent  its  falling  to  decay,  by  giving  it 
necessary  repairs ;  or  the  obligation  to  do 
so;  S.  Uphaud. 

"Quhair  the  haill  tenement  eftir  it  be  biggit  be  set 
in  few  within  the  auale  thairof  [i.e.,  onder  the  proper 
rent,]  for  the  vohald  of  the  samin,  and  beis  bnnt,  gif 
the  fewar  may  be  compellit  to  bi^  the  samin  vpone  his 
awin  ezpensis  or  not?**  Acta  Mary,  1555,  £a.  1814, 
p.  490. 

— "The  principall— regentisftc.  hes  evir  bene  in  vsa 
k  costome  to  remane  within  the  said  citye  of  the  auld 
toun  of  Aberdenc,  and  to  sit  and  bald  the  coiisistorie 
and  college  thairin — as  priuilegis,  immuniteis  and 
wpkaldu  of  the  said  citye,  and  ouhairof  it  hes  bene  in 
posaessioune,  and  thairwith  vpnaldin,  now  and  in  all 
tymes  bygane."    Acta  Ja.  VI.,  1597,  Ed.  1814,  p.  154. 

Su.-G.  i(i>^Aae//e,aIimonia;Isl.tt/>A<;//(/^,  sustentatio, 
sustentaculum,  victualia.  The  term  is  used,  S.  for 
means  of  bodily  support,  or  as  denoting  a*person  who 
supporta  another  in  this  respect. 

UPHALIE  DAY,  Vpualy  day.  The  first 
day  after  the  termination  of  the  Christmas 

hoh'davs. 

"That  lettrez  be  writtin — to  charge  thaim  to  tak 
the  said  preif  before  tbaim  the  momc  eftir  Vphaiyday," 
Ac.     Act  Audit.,  A.  1494.  p.  20G.     V.  Girth,  sense  3. 

It  is  written  OuphaUiday,  Aberd.  Keg.  *'Betuix 
this  k  OupftaUidag,  uixt  to  cum."    A.  1511,  V.  17. 

To  UPHAUE,  V.  a.  Apparently,  to  heave 
up.  **  To  uphatie  the  sent  rice  of  the  brig  ;" 
Aberd.  Keg.,  A.  1521,  V.  11. 

A.-S.  Mp»h^-€in,  up-ahec^f-an,  levare,  exaltare. 
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To  UP-IIE',  Uphib,  Ufheis,  v.  a.     To  lift 
op^  to  exalt ;  pret.  vpheit. 

Full  few  than  bene^  qoliom  heCch  aboae  the  skyU 
Tkut  anlcBt  Teitew  haa  naiiaml  vpheit. 

Doug.  Virgil,  167,  29. 

Bom,  wardly  hoooar  to  h^  hie, 
Oetia  to  thame  that  nothing  neidis. 

Jhtnbar,  Banaalgne  Poettu,  p.  48. 

Aad  aonenae  Tcrtew,  tpred  so  fer  on  brade  is, 
Sal  mak  thame  goddis,  and  thame  deify, 
And  thame  vmw  full  hie  aboue  the  sky. 

Doug.  VirgU,  477,  9L 
V.Hctl 

"From  kiak  or  Ay.  q.  d.  uphged ;'*  Rudd.  But 
A«-S.  up'keah,  mgniiiea,  aablimis ;  and  hf-an  is  naed  as 
a  V.    Dan.  aph^g-er,  Belg.  opkoog-en,  to  exalt    V .  He,  v. 

UPHEIIjD,  pari.  pa.     Carried  upwards* 

The  betttr  pait  of  me  sail  be  vpheild^ 
Aboue  the  stemis  perpetualy  to  ring. 

Doug.  VirgU,  Concl.  480,  37. 

A.-8.  upt  9iikA.kgld'anf  indinare. 

To  UPHEIS,  r.  a.    To  exalt,  S.     V.  Uphe. 
To  UPHEUE,  r.  a.    To  lift  up/ 

Hie  lailer  Eneas  aVton 

Desinui  this  sing  said  betakin  sele. 


llie  lailer  Eneas  astonrst  woz  sum  dele, 

«  snid  bet 
His  handts  baitn  rpheuii  towart  the  heuyn. 


And  thos  gan  mak  his  bone  with  myld  stevyn. 

Doug.  Virgil,  476,  S7. 

A.^  «|»-Ae/4m,  UD-ahaff-OH,  leyare,  lal.  upphef-ia, 
•acaltan,  8a. -O.  uppm/w-a,  id. 

UPHOUG,  9.    Ruin,  bankruptcy,  Shetl. 

Dan.  ophigg^r,  disaeco,  ictu  discutio,  Barlco  ;  d. 
to  Aew  up  by  the  roots.  Isl.  haug,  and  Kogg,  signify 
caades^  poena,  frum  the  ▼.  haugg'Va,  caedere ;  and 
henoe  the  phrase  Leida  til  hauggt,  ad  cacdcm  pro- 
dncero;  Verel.  Ind.,  p.  111. 

UPH YNT,/Kirl.  pa.  Snatched  up,  pluck&d  up. 

Als  sone  as  first  the  ^oddis  omnipotent 
Be  sum  signu  or  takmnis  Ivst  consent, 
The  ensenyeis  and  baneris  be  aphyrU, — 
8e  ye  al  reddy  be  than  but  delay. 

Dok 
V.  Hint. 


>ug.  VirgU,  860, 10. 


UPLANDS,  Up  of  Land,  Upon-land,  Up- 
plane,  adu  1.  Living  in  the  coun- 
try, as  distinguished  from  the  town. 

"  Ane  Barges  mav  povnd  ane  vplanth  man,  or  the 
Barges  of  ane  other  bargh,  within  or  without  the  time 
of  market,  within  or  without  the  house.**  Burrow 
Lawo^  e.  3;  s.  1.    Foria,  habitantes,  Lat. 

This  term,  as  Mr.  Pinicerton  observes,  is  equiyalent 
to  lamdwpari  frequently  used  in  our  laws,  as  opposed  to 
ooroayA. 

2.  Rustic,  unpolished. 

Tims  sang  ane  bnrd  with  voce  upplane/ 
**  All  erdly  joy  retumis  in  pane.** 

Dunbar,  Dannatyne  Poems,  p.  87. 

/oAji  Up'Om-land's  Complaini,  ia  tho  title  of  one  of 
our  old  poems.  Ibid.,  p.  il4,  borrowed  perhaps  from 
Chaucer's  Jacte  Uplande. 

A.-S.  u^y-tami^  highland,  a  hilly  country  or  region  ; 
also,  a  midland  oonntry  far  from  the  sea.  (Ip-fandisc 
wum,  montioola,  rnsticus,  one  Uuit  dwelleth  on  a  hilly 
or  moantainooa  soil,  or  far  from  the  sea  coast ;  Somucr. 
To  talran  rgreean  upptland ;  To  every  country  kirk  ; 
amm.  Sax.,  192;  »!. 


Upland  Siiooe.  A  sort  of  rulKon^  or  a  shoe 
made  of  an  undressed  bide  with  the  hair 
on  it. 

"  Pero^  peronis,  an  up-land  lAooe."  Dospaut.  Oram. , 
a8,a. 

G.  Douglas  renders  crndus  pero  of  Virgil  by  ronch 
rSUimg. 

♦  To  UPLIFT,  17.  a.  To  collect ;  applied  to 
money,  &c.,  a  juridical  tcnu,  S. 

**  His  father  the  marquis  was  at  court,  seeking  to^ 
defend  his  slieritrship4,  whilk  he  conld  not  get  donee 
and  thereforo  rotunicd  home  again,  leaving  his  son  th 
lord  Gordon  behind  him  to  iifiift  tho  prices  thereof. 
Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  20. 

"He  roturns  home  to  Aberdeen  from  Newcastle 
upon  the  4th  of  December,  and  again  begins  to  uf^ift 
the  tenths  and  twentieths  within  his  division.'*  Ibid.* 
L  272. . 

The  T.  in  £.  merely  signifies  "to  raise  aloft**  Sw. 
iip/(/il-a,  to  lift  up. 

Uplifter,  Vplifter,  8.    A  collector. 

— **The  ofBciaris  chargctt  for  the  said  taxatioun, 
vplifteri4  and  recevaris  of  the  samin,  hes  bene  in  vse  of 
allonin^  to  thame  seltis  of  greit  and  extraordiner  feis 
for  thair  seruice,  quhilk  was  ane  greit  impairing  of  the 
former  taxatiouu.*'  Acts  Ja.  VL,  1597,  Ed.  ISU,  p. 
146. 

Uplifting,  «.    Collection,  exaction. 

"There  followed  the  uplifting  of  the  tenths  and 
twentieths  through  the  oonntry,  and  also  of  their 
farms.**    Spalding,  i.  290. 

Upliftit,  part  adj.       Elated,    under  the 

influence  of  pride,  8. 

*'  I  was  sae  upliftU  I  could  hardly  sit  on  my  yaud ; 
and  I  saw  my  father  was  proud  o'  his  callaut,  as  he 
ea*ed  me, — ttiat  made  me  ten  times  waur.**  Perils  of 
Man,  ii.  229. 

[UPLINS,  adv.     Upwards,  Clydes.] 

To  UPLOIP,  V.  n.    To  ascend  with  rapidity, 
to  rise  quickly  to  an  elevated  station. 

The  Cadtper  dims,  new  deiklt  fh)m  the  crvill. 
And  ladds  uofoips  to  Lordnhips  all  thair  Utn^. 

Montgomerie,  MS.  t'hron.  S.  P.,  iil  499. 

Teat,  oploop^n,  sursum  currere,  sursnm  fern.    V. 

LO(JF,  V. 

(To  UPMAK,  V.  n.     To  build  up,  compen- 
sate ;  to  supply  where  there  is  a  deficiency,  S.] 

Upmak,  8.     1.  A  contrivance,  an  invention, 
S.B. 

2.  Composition,  S.  B. 

He  held  the  bink  side  in  an  endless  gauff, 
Wi'  catchie  glees,  some  o*  hi»  ain  up-mcd:. 
Which  a*  confess  he  had  an  unco  knack. 

Tarras's  Poeuu,  p.  &. 

3.  A  fabrication,  Aberd. 

Teut.  op-maeck-en,  construere ;  ornate  oonficere. 

UPPAL,  Uppil,*.      L  Support;  corrupted 
from  Uphidd,  Aberd, 

This  term  occurs  in  a  Prov.  common  in  that  connty, 
which  is  not  expressive  of  much  sirnstbility  ;  *'  The 
death  o*  wives,  and  the  luck  o*  sheep,  are  a  puir  man's 
upipdL* 
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S.  Chief  delighty  ruling  desire,  ibid. 

Perhapt  l^ppU^  adj.  •ho«ld  be  written  Uppal^  m 
bavioi^A  common  origin. 

Uppil,  adj.     Uppil  ahoon^  clear  over-head,  a 
phrase  applied  to  the  atmosphere,  S.  B. 

This  phrase  ii  pore  Ooth.  Sw.  uphaalU  vaender,  dry 
weather;  from  mpkaalla,  to  bear  up.  Jfaafla  up  la 
need  in  the  aame  sense  in  which  we  say,  Ii  will  kadU 
Mp,  Le.,  There  will  be  no  rain.  Del  haalUr  uppe,  {om 
rtgn).  It  holds  vp.  Jag  viU  aaa  ui,  om  dele  bura 
Matter  vppe;  I  will  go  out,  iz  it  does  but  hold  up; 
Hei 


Wideg: 

-To  Uppil,  v.  n.     To  clear  up,  South  and 
West  of  S. 

**  When  the  weather  at  any  time  has  been  wet  and 
ceases  to  be  so»  we  say  it  is  uppled"  OalL  Enc.  vo. 
Upple. 

UPPINS,  adv.      A  little  way  upwards,  as 
Dounnins.  a  little  way  downwards. 

Uppish,  aJj.     Aspiring,  ambitious,  S.  from 

S,  denoting  ascent;    like   Su.-O.  ypp-a^ 
ivare,  mi  yppig^  superbus,  vanus,  from 
upp^  sursum. 

^t  the  Earl  ef  Glencaim  was  arrived  at  Perth  be- 
fore these  three  commissioners  could  reach  it,  where 
they  found  the  multitude  much  more  uppish  than  for- 
meriy."    Keith's  Hist,  p.  88. 

Here  it  properly  signifies  that  the  multitude  were 
rising  in  their  demands,  and  more  hard  to  deal  with 
than  they  had  been  before  Gleiicairn's  arrival. 

"Besides,  she  is  getting  uppish  notions,  from  sittinff 
op  like  a  lady  from  mormng  to  night."  Cottagers  of 
GUenbnmie^  p.  37. 

[To  UPPLEUSE,  V.  a.     To  disclose,  dis- 
cover,  Shetl.] 

UP-PUT,  *.    The  power  of  secreting,  so  as 
to  prevent  discovery. 

Tho  be  can  swesr  from  side  to  side. 
And  lye.  I  think  he  csnnot  hide. 
He  hsA  been  several  times  sffronted 
By  8li«  beckspearcrs.  sod  soconnted 
An  emptie  rogue.    They  sre  not  fitt 
For  stealth,  thst  want  s  good  upjput 

CldandPt  Poems,  p.  101. 

Up-puttino,  Up-puttin,  Up-pittin,  8.    1. 
Erection. 

"They  came  all  riding  up  the  gate  to  St.  Macbar's 
kirk — to  take  dou'n  the  portraiture  of  the  blessed  Vir-  • 
^  Mary  and  our  Saviour  in  her  arms,  that  bed  stood 
since  the  up-putiiHa  thereof,  in  curious  work."    Spald- 
ing, i.  246. 

2.  Lodging;    entertainment    whether    for 
man  or  horses ;  as,  *'  gude  up-pntting^  S. 

"Is  it  not  the  most  extraordinary  thing  in  this 
world  wide,  that  you,  that  have  free  up-ptUting — bed, 
boarding,  and  washing, — ^snd  twelve  pounds  sterling  a- 
year,  just  to  look  after  thst  boy,  should  let  him  out 
.  of  ^oor  sight  for  twa  or  three  hours  f  Guy  Man- 
nenoff,  L  140. 

"  r  tell*d  ye  the  cratnr  had  gudc  np-pittin,  but  it's 
lang  sin*  ony  sne  entered  this  place  but  herseL"  St. 
Johnstonn,  &c  L  252. 

3.  A  place,  a  situation ;  as,  *^  I've  gotten  a 
gude  up^pxttin  now.^ 


"  I*m  MM  rich  yoeman  I  I*m  naething  but  a  poor 
berried,  forsaken,  reduced  auld  man  I  f  hae  nae  up- 
puUlmg  for  ought  better  than  a  flea."  Perils  of  Man, 
lii.  206. 

To  UPRAX,  V.  a.    To  stretch  upwards,  to 
erect. 

VjairmxU  him  he  has  sm^'d  the  pisoe, 
Ajs  big  ss  Athon,  the  hie  mont  in  lYsoe. 

Do^.  VirgU,  487,  2. 
y.  Rax. 

To  UPREND,  t7.  a.    To  render  or  give  up. 

Ane  kr  man  ^nsnd  ssule  I  offer  the. 
And  rictonr  eik  my  craft  and  wappinnis  fare 
Vprmdis  here  for  now  and  euermare. 

Doug.  Virgil,  144,  2. 

UPEEUIN,  pari.  pa.    Tom  up. 

Bot  eftir  that  the  third  sionn  of  treis, 
Apoon  the  iisndiA  sittaiid  on  my  kueis, 
I  iichupe  to  bane  upreuit^  with  mare  preis. 

Doug.  Virga,t8,23. 

UPKIG  UT  BUR,  *.    The  Lyeopodium  selago, 
Liinn. 

"The  mpiig^  6trr,  which  grows  in  flat  bogs,  and 
is  much  more  powerful  than  the  creeping  bur,  is  ly* 
eopodium  selago.*'    App.  Agr.  Surv^.  Caithn.,  pu  197. 

To  UPSET.  V.  a.     1.  To  set  up,  to  fix  in  a 
particular  situation. 

"  Their  chief  and  first  charge  and  study  is,  and 
should  bee,  to  advance  the  glory  of  God,  by  maintaining 
and  upsettiMg  true  preachers  of  the  word,  reforming  of 
religion,  and  snbvvrsion  of  idolatry."  Preclamation, 
A.  1539,  Keith's  Hist,  p.  111. 


2.  To  confirm ;  to  make  good. 

*' Our  sonetane  lord, — in  respect  of  the  said  mor* 
owing  gift,  sa  faithfoJlie  and  solempuitlie  promeait 
to  be  vpsftt  snd  maid  gude  decernis  and  declaris,"  &c. 
Acts  Ja.  VL,  1503,  Ed.  1814,  p.  261. 

3.  To  refund,  to  repair. 

"  Gif  ii  hiqipinis  the  ship  or  gudis  to  cum  in  on v 
danger  in  the  maister's  default,— throw  putting  forth 
of  insufficient  towis,  then  he  is  bund  and  oblist  to 
uptei  the  skaith,  ss  far  as  he  is  worth,  or  mav  be  able 
to  pay?'    Ship  Lewis,  Balfour^s  Pract,  p.  618. 

In  the  aame  sense,  I  suppose,  must*  we  understand 
the  phrase  ss  used  in  AbenL  Reg.»  **to  trpset  the 
skaicht  ;**  Cenl  16. 

There  is  a  similar  phrase  in  Sw.  Eraaetta  en  skada, 
to  repair  or  make  up  a  loss ;  er  being  equivalent  to 
Lat  re. 

4.  To  recover   from;    appUed  to    a    hurt, 
affliction,  or  calamity,  b.  trt'ii  aboouj  synon. 

Folk  ss  stont  an*  clever. 

As  ony  sbearin'  here, 
Hae  gotten  skaith  they  never 

Upsei  for  mony  year. 

A.  Douglases  Poems,  p.  123. 

^  There  n  such  a  great  lose  and  domago  in  this  one 
thing  we  call  deccitc  will  neuer  be  vpaet :  all  the  kiogs 
and  doctors  Tuder  heauen  will  ncner  sot  vp  thy  lose 
thou  getst  by  defection."    Rollock  on  2  Thcs.,  p.  53. 

The  idea  is  borrowed  from  setting  up  something  that 
has  fallen  or  been  overturned ;  Tcut.  opsett-en^  Sw. 
upoaet-a. 

5.  To  overset,  to  overturn;  as,  to  upset   a 
eartf  boat^  &c  by  making  the  one  side  to 
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rise  80  much  abore  the  other  as  to  lose  the 
proper  balance^  S*  abo  used  as  v.  n.  in  the 
same  sense. 

Upset,  Vpsett,  #.      1.   The  admission  of 
one  to  the  freedom  of  any  trade  in  a  burgh. 

"And  quhat  penona  that  shall  happen  to  be  ad- 
mitted frie  men  or  master  to  the  saidis  crafts,  or  oc- 
oap^jrs  any  part  of  the  same,  shall  pay  for  his  en  trie 
at  his  up^,  6ve  pounds  nsual  money  of  Sctitlaud,"  &c. 
Seal  of  Cause,  A.  1505^  Blue  Blanket,  p.  56. 

"That  thair  be  in  the  baill  toun  [l)ot  ane]  colleptionn 
and  ane  purs,  not  peculiare  to  ouy  aoe  biit  commonn 
to  all  of  the  haill  dewiteis  and  caaualiteis  callit  the 
entree^  siluer  of   prentises,   vptHtia,  oulklie  penneis. 


▼nlawis. — The  merchand  prenteis — to  pay  at  his  en  trie 
— XXX  8.  and  at  his  vtned  or  end  of  his  prentieachip 
fyve  pundis."  Acts  Ja.  VI.,  1584,  Ed.  1814,  p.  363-4. 


2.  The  money  paid  in  order  to  one's  being  ad- 
mitted into  any  trade. 

"It  is  weall  knawne, — how  that  wo  uphauld  an 
altar,  &c.,  and  has  nae  importance  to  upnauld  the 
same,  but  our  sober  oukleye  penny  and  up^U"  Ibid. 
p.  55. 

Tent.  op-9efi'em,  oonstitaere,  instituere ;  or  perhaps 
we  may  refer  to  the  v.  as  signifying  aperire,  reclu- 
dere,  as  detkoting  that  the  door  of  freedom  is  opened 
to  one  who  is  previously  bound. 

3.  Insurrection^  mutiny. 

And  in  the  caws  of  that  wpaet. 
That  wyolent  wes  than  and  gret, 
The  Byschape  of  Lyodyn  scho  gert  be 
Hey  haogyd  a-pon  gaUow  tre. 

IKya^oum,  Tiii  22,  47. 

Sa.-0.  ttppMetf  machination  O.Teut.  apaei,  insidiae. 
Mod.  Sax.  up4at€,  seditio ;  from  aattt-a^  to  lay  siuires. 
Synon.  Isl.  uppstejft,  Sw.  ^plop^  rebellio. 

Upset-price.  The  price  at  which  any  goods 
are  exposed  to  sale  by  auction,  S. 

Tent,  opseiten  eenen  prijM,  praemium  proponere. 

Upsetter,  Vpsettar,  8*    One  who  fixes,  sets 

or  sticks  up  ;  used  as  to  placards. 

''The  first  sear  &  findar  thairof  salbo  punist  in 
the  samin  maner  as  the  first  inventar,  wnttar,  tynar, 
and  vpsettar  of  the  samin,  gif  he  wcr  .apprehendit." 
Acts  Slary,  15G7,  Ed.  1814,  p.  5J2. 

Upsetting  part^  adj.  1.  Applied  to  those 
who  aim  at  higher  thin^  than  their  situa- 
tion in  life  entitles  them  to,  aping  the 
modes  of  superiors,  S. 

**  Uptetting  cutty  I  I  mind  her  fou  weel,  when  she 
dreed  penance  of  ante-nup **    St.  Ronan,  i.  34. 

''He  was  very  vogie  u-ith  the  notion  of  making  a 
speech  before  the  council,  for  he  was  an  upsetting  young 


The  Provost,  p.  358. 
'*  Up-setiing,  conceited ;  assuming  ;**  GL  Antiq. 
Teut.  op'Wtten,  erigere,  toliere. 

2.  Improperly  used  as  signifying  vehement. 

"But  the  minister's  aye  sae  vpttetting  about  ricfies  an* 
grvte  foulc ;  an'  he  had  something  sbf>ut  that,  and  Mr. 
Allan  has  never  entered  the  door  sm  syne. "  Glcnfergus, 
1340. 

3.  Upsetttng'ttke^  having  the  appearance  of 
a  spirit  of  assumption  and  self -elevation,  S. 


— '* '  I  can  tell  you  he  is  no  favourite  in  a  certain 
quarter.'  'I  dinna  wonder  at  it,  for  he's  a  proud* 
upMttiHg'lite  puppy.' "    Inheritance,  it  362. 

Upsetting,  #•     Assumption  of  right,  aspiring 
or  ambitious  conduct|  S. 

"Weel,  I  declare  if  e^r  I  hoard  the  like  of  sic 
upsetting,  I  won'er  what  business  either  you  or  him 
hae  to  consenting  or  none  consenting."  The  Entail, 
ii.  268. . 

UPSHLAAG,  s.    A  thaw.  Shetl. 

Isl.  upp,  andslagi,  huniiditas,  deliquctfcentia,  (whence 
klugu-a,  anil  slakn-ft,  moUoscere,  huiitescore),  slat-r^ 
remissus  ;  siagg,  mixta  nive  pluvia. 

UPSIDES,  ado.     Quits,  q.  on  an  equal  foot^ 

S. 

"  1*11  gee  fyfteen  nhillins  to  thee,  crnikit  carl. 
For  a  friend  to  hiin  ye  k^tlie  to  iiic ; 

Gin  ye*Il  take  me  to  the  wicht  Wallace  ; 
For  up-sidea  wi'm  I  mean  to  be.** 

Jaaueaon^i  Popvl,  Ball.,  ii.  ITOl 

UPSITTEN,  part.  pa.  Listless,  callous ;  ap- 
plied to  those  who,  regardless  both  of 
mercies  and  of  judgments,  refuse  to  make 
any  progress  in  religion,  or  to  reform  what 
is  wrong,  S. 

"When  Historian  Wodrow,  with  the  lukewarm, 
backslidden  and  ypsitten  Ministers,  he  with  his  pen, 
and  thev  with  their  tongues,  are  saying,  that  many  of 
these  Martyrs  suffered  for  their  wild  opinions;  one 
thing  they  much  insist  upon,  is.  That  they  would  Herrr 
vrayfor  the  King^  They  were  not  bid  to  do  this  alooc, 
out  to  satisfy  them  of  all  their  other  wicked  opinions ; 
and  it  was  not  salvation  to  his  soul  they  would  suffer 
them  to  pray  for,  but  preservation  to  his  bod}*,  and 
lengthning  out  of  his  days,  that  he  might  exercise 
more  tyranny."    Walker's  Remark.  Passages,  p.  142. 

Teut.  op'Sitt-tn,  insidere,  to  sit  down  upon. 

[Upsittino,  *.  A  merry-making  after  the 
baptism  of  a  child,  S.] 

To  UPSKAIL,  V.  a.    To  scatter  upwards,  S. 

And  sic  fo^'iU  tallis,  to  svetp  the  calsay  dene, 

The  dust  vpshtillis. 

JjHHbatf  BaHnatynt  Poems,  p.  44,  st  15. 

V.  Note,  p.  256.    V.  Skail,  v. 

UPSTART,  s.  A  stick  set  upon  the  top  of 
a  wall,  in  forming  the  wooden  work  of  a 
thatcli-roof ,  but  not  reaching  the  summit,  S. 

'*  Over  these  were  huns  sticks  about  the  thickness 
of  a  man's  arm,  called  caMttrs  ;  and  smaller  ones  set  on 
the  top  of  the  wall  were  termed  ujistarts,"  Agr.  Surv. 
Ayrs.,  p.  114. 

To  UPSTEXD,  r.  n.    To  spring  up. 

Cpstendit  than  the  ntalwart  ste<le  on  hicht. 
And  with  his  helb  flang  vp  in  the  arr. 

Doug.  Virgil,  35*^  50. 

Tollit  se  adrcctum  ;  Virg.     V.  Stcnd. 
Upstext,  part.  pa.     Erected, 

At  euery  sanctnarv  and  altare  vpslent. 
In  karrolling  the  lii^ty  lamli:!  went. 

Doug.  Virgil,  266,  50. 

From  Teut.   op  and    tlaH,  stabilire,    or    «/<-MN-es, 
fulcire. 
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UPSTIRRING,5.    Excitement. 

"Haereapon  all  oraatarot  in  th«ir  kinde  reiovce,— 
the  ehttrch  lastly  cloaoth  the  Mmg ;  to  shew,  that  aa 
from  them  it  ought  to  begin,  whereby  all  the  rest  may 
magnify  God  ;  so  the  ainging  of  the  rest  ihoald  acme 
the  ehnroh  for  a  new  u/miirrmg  to  inaaat  in  hit  praise." 
Forbes  on  the  Revelation,  p.  29,  90. 

To  UPSTOUR,  r.  11.  To  rise  up  in  a  dis- 
turbed state,  as  dust  in  motion,  or  the  sprajr 
of  the  sea. 


•  Yonnder  mydit  then  se 


The  hieidyi  of  hartia  wyth  there  hedis  hie 

Oner  tpynoerand  wyth  ewyft  oonra  the  plane  Tsle, 

The  hepe  of  doft  upttounrnd  at  there  tale. 

DoMg.  Virga,  106, 15. 
—All  the  My  vpdauru,  with  an  qohiilder, 
0»ierweltit  with  the  benseU  of  the  aris. 

„  „  />«V.  yirgO,  268,  81. 

V.Stoitb^v. 

UPSTRAUCnT,;>r«f.  Stretched,  q.  erected. 

Bot  sche  thftn  ah  hate  as  ^rie,— 

Alicht,  sod  to  hir  mait  the  hois  beUCticht ; 
At  his  desire  snone  on  fots  vpt(rauchi^ 
With  eqaale  armour  bodia  wonnder  licht 

V.  STBAaCRT. 

UP^UN,  s.    1.  After  sunrise. 

''The  precise  (question  was.  If  an  ejection  may  be 
•zeented  in  the  night-time,  at  least  before  snn-rising ; 
or  if  it  most  be  done  with  «p-«KA  .*— Though  the  son 
was  not  actuall^r  risen,  yet  we  know  there  is  a  dilucu- 
hm  preceding  it,  that,  for  an  hour  before  it,  irradiates 
and  gilds  the  sky.— Yet  the  plorality  found  the  ejection 
illegal,  being  before  sun-rising ;  and  therefore  ordained 
-  Mr.  William  Gordon  to  be  repossessed."  Fount.  Dec. 
Snppl.,  ir.  562. 

2.  It  was  upsmiy  the  sun  was  not  set,  Gallo- 
way. 

A  similar  phrase  ooeurs  in  IsL  Upverandi  sef,  non- 
dnm  oocidens,  snperstes  adhne  aupra  horizootem. 
Harb.  56,  Edda  Saemuncl  ;  literally  mjhheing. 

The  phraise  used  in  A.-S.  is  wtmnatL  npp-gangt ; 
Sa.-0.  •oUm  upgaanfj,  Teut  opgamck  der  aoatten.  Per- 
nape  we  ought  to  view  vp-wft  aa  an  ellipsis,  formed 
lirom  the  A.-S.  phraseolugy,  £ode  wmna  upp,  exorie* 
batur  soU  Gen.  32.  31; 

To  UPTAK,  v.a.    1.  To  undersUnd,  to  com- 
prehend,  S. 

2.  To- collect,  applied  to  money,  fines,  &c.; 
synon.  Uplift ;  to  Take  up,  K 

**  The  Lordis  of  counsal  may  tak  and  ooiistitote  ane 
Froenratour  and  Factonr  for  thame  to  raise  and  vptak 
all  onlawis  of  ony  persoun  that  tynis  thair  causis  befoir 
thame.**    Balfour's  Fract,  404. 

"John  Hepbume  was  at  that  tyafie  prior  general!'  of 
St.  Acdrois.  and  vptuik  the  profleittis  thairof."  Pits- 
eottie'a  Cron.,  p.  292. 

8.  To  make  an  inventory  or  list. 

^  •*They  order  how  commissioners  should  be  chosen  to 
nt  three  months  at  the  council  Uble  in  Edinburgh 
their  time  about ;— and  set  down  iostructions  in  writt 
about  all  thir  businesses,  whilk  bred  great  trouble 
in  upial-iHg  of  the  rental,  and  number  of  men  and 
others  above  written."  SpaUling's  Troubles,  i.  103. 
-.  8^;,  ^P-togOf  and  Dan.  optaye,  si;jnifv  to  take  up 
literally.    The  Sw.  verb  has  also  several  metaphoricid 


Uptak,  Uptakin,  Uptakixg,  8.  1.  Apprehen- 
sion, S. 

'*But  Mr  David,  for  all  your  malecontentment,  it  is 
better  tlian  you  apprehend  it :  your  errour  proceeds 
from  tho  wron^  vpiaking  of  the  question."  Bp. 
Galloway's  Dikaiologie,  p.  85. 

**Ye  maun  ken  fm  gay  £[leg  at  the  uptak;  .there 
IS  never  ony  thing  dune  wi'  hand  but  I  leam'd  gay 


was 


readily."    Tales  of  my  Landlord,  iu.  19,  20. 


*'  I  can  crack  some  wi'  you,  though  ^e're  rather  slow 
i'  the  uptake  ;  but  I  can  crack  nane  wi'  a  man  that  ca'a 
the  streamers  a  Roara  Boriawlis."  Brownie  of  Bods- 
beck,  ii.  238. 

2.  The  act  of  collecting  or  receiving,  Aberd. 
Reg. 

3.  Exaltation. 

"  The  exalting  of  the  childe,  is  the  dciection  of  the 
Dragon,  from  heauen  :  and  the  deieotion  of  the  Dragon 
is  the  vptaklwj  of  the  childe."  Forbes  on  the  Revela- 
tion, p.  103. 

UPTENIT,  pret.     Obtained,  Aberd.  Reg. 

UP-THROUGH,  adv.  1.  In  the  upper  part 
of  the  country  or  higher  district,  Clydes., 
Aberd.     V.  Dounthrouoh.. 

2.  Upwards,  so  as  to  pass  through  to  the 
other  side,  Clydes. 

Up-through,  adj.  Living  or  situated  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  country,  Aberd. 

UP-THROWIN,  $.  The  vulgar  term  for 
puking,  )S. 

Bel^.  opwerping,  which  literally  signifies  the  act  of 
throwing  up,  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  relation  to 
the  stomach. 

UPTYING,  8.    The  act  of  putting  in  bonds. 

^  — "His  captivity  is  not  absolute,  but  in  some  spe- 
ciall  considenttiou  ;  and  the  degrees  heern  mentioned 
shew,  that  then  his  rptyhnj  is  to  bee  counted,  wbeu  in 
that  consideration  heo  is  perfectly  made  fast,  as  taken, 
shut  up,  locked  on,  and  sealed."  Forbes  on  the 
Revelation,  p.  217. 

UPWARK,  8.  Apparently,  labour  in  the 
inland,  or  upland^  as  distinguished  from 
employment  m  fishing. 

^*'  Vpwark,  quhen  the  fysching  wes  done  ;"  Aberd. 
Reg,  V.  21. 

VPWELT,  pret.    Threw  up.    V.  Welt. 
UPWITH,  adv.     1.  Upwards,  S. 

"  As  meikle  upwUh^  as  meikle  downwith  ; ".  S.  Prov. 
Ferguson,  p.  2.  "  Spoken  when  a  man  has  got  a  quick 
advancement,  and  as  sudden  depression ;"  Kelly,  p. 

2.  As  a  8.J  To  the  upicith^  taking  a  direction 
upwards,  S. 
This  is  merely  Isl.  uppvid,  sursum  tonus ;  G.  Andr. 

V.  DOUNWITH,  OCTWITII. 

Upwith.  adj.    Uphill,  S. 

To  the  next  woode  twa  mvil  thai  had  to  gang, 
Off  vjtwilh  erde  ;  thai  yeid  with  all  thair  mycht, 
Gud  hope  thai  had,  for  it  was  ner  the  nycht 

n'aUace,  v.  101,  MS, 
V.  preceding  word. 
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A.-S.  np  oiht  sursum  ad  ;  ujt  oth  heqfon,  sursum  ad 
ooelain,  Bed.  478,  13.    V.  Outwitil 

UrwiTHy  «.     An  ascent,  it  rising  ground. 

**  Will  ye  BOO  how  the're  spaukin*  leii£  tho  tid«  o' 
that  greexft  ujnoUh^  an  stccan  a  braongal  o  thi-m  too  f 
Saint  Patrick,  ii  91. 

To  UrWREILE,  V.  a.     To  raise  or  lift  op 
with  considerable  exertion. 


Sum  on  thare  nek  the  grete  cornes  vjncreUU, 

in  spells. 
Doug.  Virgil,  113,  M. 


And  oner  the  furris  bcsely  tharewito  spells. 


—From  the  scharp  rolk  skairslie  with  grete  slicht 
SeigestuB  gan  vpwreiU  his  schip  euil  dicht 

i6Mi.  188,481 
V.  Wbbil. 

USE,  8.     Chance,  fortune. 

~Bot  dryve  the  thing  rycht  to  the  end, 
And  tak  the  trre  that  God  wald  send. 

Barbour,  L  818,  H& 

— ^"  Loxdingis,  sen  it  is  swa 
*'  That  vrt  r/nnys  again  w«  her, 
"  God  ia  we  pass  off  thar  daunger.** 

Ilnd.  iL  434,  M& 

For  thai  thare  ure  wald  with  him  ta, 
Oyff  that  he  eft  war  assaylyt  swa. 

Ibid.  Ti,  877,  Ma 

[O.  Fr.  ear,  heur,  "hap,  lucke,  fortune,  chance," 
Cotgr. ;  from  Lat.  augurium,  augury.] 

Bir.  Macpherson  thinks  that,  when  this  word  has  no 
addition,  it  ia  "generally  understood  ot  good  fortune,^ 
Bat  it  seems  to  be  used  quite  iudefiiiitely.  He  refers 
to  Arm.  O.Fr.  ear,  "retained  in  bonheur,  malheur, 
which  etynaologists  derive  from  Arurf,  himr,  as  if  the 
words  signified  metaphorically  good  hour,  bad  hour; 
whereas  the  meaning  is  obvious  and  simple  without 
any  metaphor.'*    01.  Wynt. 

JBur  is  used  in  the  sense  of  hazard,  Bom.  de  la  Rose. 
Tent,  ure,  vicissitudo. 

URE,  $.    •*  Practice,  toil ;"  Gl.  Pink. 

A  thrid,  O  muistres  Marie  !  make  I  pray : 
And  put  in  ure  thy  worthie  vertews  alL 
For  famous  is  your  fleing  fame ;  I  say, 
Hyd  not  so  haut  a  hairt  in  slnglth  thralL 

Maiiland  Poems,  p.  267. 

In  this  sense  it  may  be  allied  to  Teut.  ure,  cummoditaa, 
temporis  opportunitas  ;  Kilian. 

This  phrase  occurs  in  O.  E.  "  I  bring  in  vre^  by  long 
aoenstomynge  of  a  thyng  or  condycion  ;'*  Pala^rr.  B. 
iii,  F.  175,  a.  "  I  put  in  vre,  Je  mets  en  cxpenence  ; 
— It  shall  be  put  in  vre,  or  it  be  aught  louge."  Ibid. 
F.  328,  b. 

This  V.  was  anciently  used  in  its  simple  form.  "  I 
vre  one,  1  accustume  hym  to  a  thyng. — And  he  be 
<mea  vred  to  it,  he  wyll  do  well  ynougho."  Ibid.  F. 
899,  b. 

It  is  also  used  by  Hooker.  Skinner  unnaturally 
views  it  as  contr.  from  Lat.  vfura. 

Mr.  Nates  has  properly  referred  to  Norm.  Fr.  ure, 

Ksctice,  use.     Mtse  en  ure,  put  in  practice.    Kelham'a 
ct     From  Ure,  is  the  £.  v.  to  Liure. 

URE, «.  Slow  heat,  as  that  proceeding  from 
emhers;  also  e.xpl.  a  suffocating  heat, 
Tweedd. 

Fkob.,  Isl.  ur,  striae,  sen  stricturae  igniti  fcrri,  G. 
Andr. ;  scintilla,  Haldorson.  The  latter  ^i vcs  Van./utd-e, 
(whence  our  ttpttnl',)  m  synon.  ;  subjoining  tho  Isl. 
phrase,  Ureraftllujarni,  scintillat  fcrruiu  canduns. . 

In  Gael,  ur,  signifius  fire ;  and  in  Ir.,  according  to 
-  O'BeiUy,  both  tho  sun  and  Hre.  To  the  sumo  fountain 
has  been  traced  Lat.  ur-ere,  to  burn. 

VOU  IV. 


URE,  9.  1.  *'A  kind  of  coloured  haze, 
which  the  sun!>cMuns  make  in  the  summer- 
time, in  pas.sing  through;  that  moisture 
which  the  sun  exhales  from  the  land  and 
ocean  ;**  Gall.  Euc. 

2.  This  is  cxpl.  *'  a  ha/.e  in  the  air,**  Clydes. 

'*The  mune  be  this  was  shinan  clearly  abuue  a'  vre." 
Edin.  Mag.,  Sept.  1818,  p.  155. 
This  seems  to  be  its  meaning  in   the    following 

Whiles  glowring  at  the  azure  sky, 

And  luouiv  ocean's  ure. 
Which  Phoebus  makes  when  he  is  dry, 

Thrang  seeking  waters  pure. 

OalL  JSncgel.,  p.  133. 

When  tho  weather  is  very  dry,  it  is  called  drg  urt» 

The  east  was  blae,  drjf  ure  bei<prea«l  the  hills. 

Ibid. 
Perhaps  originally  the  same  with  Isl.  ur,  pluvia.  G. 
Andr. ;  ros,  pluvia,  Haldorson.  V.  OoRU.  Or  shaU 
we  trace  it  to  the  same  fountain  with  £L  hoar,  Isl.  hor, 
muoor  ?  Lye  has  given  A.-S.  urig,  as  signifying  canus, 
koary ;  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  bad 
been  an  A.-S.  <.  in  the  form  of  ar. 

URE,  #.    The  point  of  a  weapon. 

'*  And  gif  he  hurtis  or  dcfoulis  with  felonie  assail- 
yesnd  with  edge  or  vre,  he  sail  rcniaine  in  prcsoun  but 
renicid,  quhill  assyth  be  maid  to  the  partie,  and 
amendis  to  the  Kine  or  to  the  Lord,  that  it  belangis  to 
as  effeiris."    Acts  Ja.  I.,  U26,  c.  108,  Edit.  15G6. 

£iige  or  ure,  i.e.,  edge  or  point.  This  is  the  same 
with  oixi,  orde,  horde,  O.E. 

Hvs  swonl  he  drough  out  than. 
Was  scharp  of  esge,  and  ord, 

Lybaeus,  Ritwn't  EM.R.,  ii.  8L 

Horn  tok  the  maister  hcved 

That  he  him  hod  byrevetL 

And  set  to  on  Li  stierde,  • 

Ahoven  othen  orde. 

Oeste  K^ng  Horn,  Ibid.  iL  117. 

Mid  speres  ord  hue  stronge. 

ibid,  ii.  p.  I49L 

Swilk  lose  thai  wan  with  speres  korde. 
Over  al  the  world  went  the  wonle. 

Vwaine  and  Oawin,  Ibid.  I.  3. 

Stt.-G.  or,  anc.  aur,  a  weapon  ;  Isl.  aur,  an  arrow. 
Ord  is  merely  the  A.-S.  term  rendered  acies,  cuspia, 
**  the  point  of  any  thing,  the  point  or  ed^  of  a  weai)on  ;*' 
Somner.  Perhaps  they  have  some  affinity  to  Isl.  or 
acer.     Ure  seems  rafltcally  the  same  with  ngr,  q.  v. 

URE,  «•     1.  Ore ;  in  relation  to  mctuls,  S. 

In  Lyde  coutre  thou  bom  ua^f   fast  by 

The  pleiituons  sulye,  quhan.*  the  ''oMin  riuere 

Pactolus  warpis  on  ground  the  gnidin  vre  clere. 

iMfug,  Virgii,  318,  41. 

**  Doun-Creigh  was  built  with  a  strange  kynd  of 
morter,  by  one  i'anll  Macktyro.  This  I  doe  take  to  be 
a  kind  of  vre  ;  howeoevcr,  this  is  most  ccrtaine,  that 
ther  hath  not  been  seen  ane  harder  kynd  of  morter." 
Gordon's  Hist.  Eurls  of  Sutherl.,  p.  8. 

This  evidently  refers  to  a  species  of  vitrification. 

A.-S.  ora,  Bclg.  our,  oore,  id. 

2.  The  fur  or  crust  which  adheres  to  vessels, 
in  consequence  of  liquids  standing  in  them, 
S.B. 

Tliis  seems  only  an  oblique  sense  of  the  same  word. 
Hence, 

Ury,  adj.    Furred,  crusted,  S.B, 
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URES,  #•  A  denomination  of  land  in  Orkney 
and  Shetland;  [also  in  Sweden.] 

**  In  these  perithet  there  are  1618'  merks  4  ttre$  of 
lud.  An  ure  is  the  eighth  part  of  a  merk.  The 
dimensions  of  the  merk  varv  not  only  in  the  different 
parishes  of  8hetUnd»  but  m  different  towns  of  the 
•aoM  narish  ;  and  though  in  some  of  the  towns,  in  these 
vntted  parishes,  it  will  not  measure  above  half  a  Scots 
mBt%  yet  so  much  does  it  exceed  the  Scots  acre  in  others, 
that  flie  whole  of  the  arable  land  cannot  be  less  than 
1600  acrss.*'  P.  Tingwall,  Shetl.  SUtist.  Ace.  zxi. 
878. 

The  same  mode  of  denomination  is  retained  in  Swe- 
den. Apad  agrimeuBores  nostros  ofre,  oer4ig,  ei 
pemmmg,  est  oerta  portio  villae  dividendae  in  snas 
partes,— cnjus  ratio  olim  constitit  in  oensu  quern 
pendebant  agri,  Ac.     Ihre,  vo;  Otre, 

V.  MsRK.  To  what  is  said  there,  it  may  be  added 
that  A.-8.  era,  ore,  was  a  denomination  of  money, 
whether  coined,  or  reckoned  by  weight,  constituting 
an  oOAce  or  the  twelfth  part  of  a  ponnd.  As  this  term 
was  introduced  into  £.  b^  the  Danes,  it  must  have 
been  originally  the  same  with  Isl.  ovrt,  both  the  A. -3. 
and  the  IsL  word  signifying  an  ounce.  Aui%  est 
octava  pars  marcae,  tam  in  fundo^  quam  in  mobilibus ; 
VereL  p.  23.  The  mode  of  reckoning,  however,  was 
different ;  IsL  ouri  beio^  the  eighth  ^ut  of  a  pound  or 
marie  For  the  mark  in  Isl.  contains  eight  ounces. 
V.  O.  Andr.,  p.  175. 

URE,  #.    Colour,  tinge,  S.B. 

This  may  be  allied  to  Belg.  verw,  Sw.  /erg,  id. 

URE,  #.    Soil.     An  ill  ure,  a  bad  soil,  Aug. 

Ir.  OaeL  uir,  mould,  earth,  dust ;  Isl.  «r,  gravelly 
soil. 

URE,  #•  Siireaty  perspirationi  Ang.  Hence, 
wry^  clammy^  covered  with  perspiration. 

* 

URE,  8.  The  dug  or  udder  of  any  animal 
particularly  of  a  sheep  or  cow,  Roxb., 
bumfr. ;  jLure^  synon.  S. 

Dan.  ynrr,  y/tcer,  Isl.  fugr,  Jt{/r,  id.  These  seem 
ladicaUy  the  same  with  Lat.  uber, 

Ure-lock,  5*  The  name  given  to  the  locks 
of  wool  growing  round  the  udder  of  a  sheep, 
which  are  pulled  off  when  it  is  near  lambing- 
time,  to  facilitate  the  admission  of  the 
young  to  the  udder  of  the  dam,  Roxb.  V. 
IJdderlock. 

UREEN  (Gr.  •'.),  a.  A  ewe,  Shetl.  Isl.  aer, 
ovis,  agna;  Verel.  Haldorson  gives  this 
as  a  plur.  noun. 

URF,  WuRF,  s.      1.    A   stunted   ill-^wn 

E^rson,  generally  applied  to  children,  Kuxb., 
ttr.  For. ;  synon.  Or/,  Loth. 

"  What  ir  ye,  I  say,  ye  bit  useless  weazel-blawn  like 
m/  that  ye're  ?  *'    Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  i.  1 16. 

2.  A  crabbed  or  peevish  person,  but  as  im- 
plying the  idea  of  diminutive  size,  ibid. 

This  seems  to  be  corr.  from  WartcoV,  Werwoinf,  q.v., 
sense  2. 


3.  A  fairy,  Upp.  Lanarks. 

1b  aUttsion,  it  has  been  said,  to  the  ugliness  of  the 
elviab  race ;  but  more  probably  to  their  diminutive 
V.  Warf. 


URISK,  «.    The  name  given  to  a  satyr,  in 
the  Highlands  of  S. 

For  there  she  said,  did  fsvs  resort, 
And  satyrs*  hold  their  silvan  court. 
By  mooo-lieht  tread  their  mystic  maze, 
And  bUst  tne  rash  beholder's  gaze. 

Lady  qfthe  Lake,  p.  133. 

*  The  (Tri^  or  Highland  satyr. 

URISUM,  Urusum,  adj.     1.  Troublesome, 
vexatious. 

Astablit  lyggis  styl  to  sleip,  and  restis^ 
The  lytil  mydgis,  and  the  vruswn  fleis, 
Laaborius  emottis,  and  the  bissy  beis. 

Doug.  VirffU,  ProL  450,  & 

2.  *«  S.  frightful,  terrifying  ;*'  Rudd. 

This  seems  allied  to  Su.-O.  oroUg,  inqui'etus,  (the 
term  »mm  being  used  instead  of  Ug  or  like),  from  oro, 
inqnies,  comp.  of  o,  noeat  and  ro,  quies ;  like  Germ. 
vnmAif,  id.  irom  un  ana  ruhn.  This  exactly  corres- 
ponds to  the  sense;   *'the  reMlesa  flies."     v.  RoiF, 


URLUCH,  adj.  *«  Silly-lookin^,"  GI.  Ross. 
1.6.,  having  a  feeble  and  emaciated  appear- 
ance, S.  B. 

Ayont  the  pool  I  spy*d  the  lad  that  feU, 
Drookit  ana  looking  unco  urlueh  like. 

EoiM*s  Hetenore,  p.  43. 

In  the  first  edit,  of  Ross's  Helenore,  this  is  written 
Ourlaekf  p.  37. 

Droaket  and  looking  nnko  ouHaeh  like. 
It  is  pron.  q.  oorlagK    V.  Wvkf-ltkil 

Perhaps  q.  ooricUke,  as  chilled  by  cold,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  being  drenched  with  water ;  as  the  person 
referred  to  is  supposed  to  hare  been  nearly  drowned. 

I  thought  tLerein  a  lad  was  like  to  drown. 

His  feet  yeed  free  him,  end  his  head  went  down. 

y.  OORIE. 

Baik  perhaps,  it  is  rather  q.  wurl-Uke,  V.  Wroul 
and  Warwolf.  The  latter  derivation  seems  confirmed 
by  the  use  of  A.  Bor.  url,  to  look  sickly  ;  urled,  stunted 
in  growth ;  whence  urling,  a  little  dwarfish  person. 

To  URN,  V.  a.  To  pain,  to  torture.  V.  Ern, 
which  is  the  pronunciation  of  Aberd. 

Qnhst  I  hsiff  had  in  wer  befor  this  day, 
Pkesoone  and  payne  to  tliis  nycht  was  hot  play  ; 
8o  bet  I  am  with  strakis  sad  and  sar. 
The  cheyle  wattir  vmed  me  mekill  mar  ; 
Eftir  gret  blad  tbrou  heitt  in  rauld  was  brocht. 
That  off  my  lyff  almost  no  thing  I  roacbt 

IKa/^ac«,  V.  884,  Bia 

Wmed,  Perth  Edit.  In  Edit.  1648,  it  is  altered  stiU 
more  strangely ; 

The  Arill  water  then  brunt  me  meikell  more. 

The  term  is  still  used,  Ang.  To  urn  the  ee,  to  pain 
the  eye,  as  a  mote  or  a  grain  of  sand  does.  This  term 
might  have  been  originally  limited  to  what  causes  pain 
by  the  sensation  of  heat ;  as  allied  to  Isl.  orne,  calor, 
om-a,  calefacio,  orn,  focus.  V.  Verel.  to.  Ornaz,  and 
G.  Andr.  A.-S.  yrm-ed,  signifies  afflicted,  tormented. 
But  we  cannot  %'iew  this  as  the  origin  of  our  term, 
without  supposing  that  it  has  been  corrupted. 

To  URP,  V.  n.  To  become  pettish,  Aberd. 
V.  Orp,  r. 
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URUS.  The  name  given  to  the  wild  white 
bull  that  was  formerly  so  common  iu  the 
Caledooian  forest. 

Although  ibis  m  not  a  S.  word,  bnt  that  used  by 
lAt.  writera*  I  take  notice  of  it  in  order  to  remark, 
that  it  is  obviooalj  of  Gothic  formation,  and  has  been 
adopted  hf  the  Romans  in  that  form,  which,  according 
to  the  genius  of  their  language,  most  nearly  expressed 
the  original  aound.  This  is  eridently  Germ,  auerocha, 
also  ur-oekM,  '*  an  nre-ox,  a  huff,  a  wild  bull ; "  Lud- 
wig.  Aur,  or  «r,  signifies  ferns  silvestris.  Thss, 
OMrhan  is  a  wild  ooek,  vrkaUe,  a  wild  cat,  urschtpein^ 
a  wild  swine,  Ac.  Isl.  mr  and  ure  havu  the  name  mean- 
ing with  Germ.  nr-ocAs  ;  Urns,  bubalus ;  Haldorson. 

To  USCHE',  UscHE,  VscHE,  v.  n.  To  issue, 
to  go  out ;  same  with  lache. 

He  had  ane  prerie  postroun  of  bis  swin, 

That  he  micht  vaehi,  ouhen  hi  Delist,  nnknawin. 

DuiOar,  Maitland  Poems,  p.  70. 
'*  Than  aalbe  ener  ij«  redy  to  wehe  at  the  command 
of  the  ward&ne  of  the  est  marehis,**  &c.   Pari.  Ja.  IIL. 
14S1,  Ed.  1814^  PL  14a 

UsCHEs  #•    Issue,  termination. 

"That  a  proclamacionne  be  maid  at  the  vtehe  of 
this  parliament,  that  nane  of  his  lieges— be  of  anherd, 
confort,  help,  supple,  or  coramonne  with  ony  of  his 
rebellis  now  CorfaJi"  Ac    Ibid.  1489,  p.  215. 

To  UsHE,  V.  a.    To  clear. 

-  The  Lords — *'  recommends  to  the  Ordinary  in  the 
Ontter-hoose^  from  time  to  time,  upon  the  petitioners 
desyre,  to  order  the  house  to  be  usheti  and  cleared." 
Act  Sederunt^  3.  Feb.  1685.    V.  Iscbe,  v,  o. 

USE,  #•    Interest  of  money,  Roxb. 

''L.  B.  w-M  occurs  in  the  same  sense  with  wntria  ; 
Dtt  Cange.  O.  Fr.  ■•  is  rendered  usufruct ;  £h  tos  «t, 
en  tout  nsafruit ;  Boqoefort. 

•  To  USE,  V.  a.  To  frequent,  to  be  accus- 
tomed, to  resort  to. 

"That  oar  sooerane  lordis  liegis,  vsing  thai  partis 
haue  sic  fredoome  within  the  realme  of  France,  & 
boundis  of  the  samjrne,  lik  as  the  Frenchemen  has 
within  our  sooerane  lordis  realme  and  bundis."  Acts 
Ja.  ly.,  1491,  Ed.  1814,  p.  224. 

This  singular  application  of  the  term  may  have  been 
borrowed  from  that  of  Lat.  vi-or,  as  signifying  to  be 
familiar  with,  as  regarding  persons ;  or  from  the  phrase 
vtH  Mli,  to  traTol  on  a  certain  roatL 

USTE,  #.  The  host,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass 
in  the  church  of  Rome. 

"Beleoe  fermly  that  the  hail  body  of  Christ  is  in 
the  hail  vste  and  also  in  ilk  a  part  of  the  same,  belcif 
fermely  thair  ia  hot  ane  body  of  Christ  in  mony  mtis, 
that  IS  in  syndrr  and  mony  altaris."  Abp.  Hamiltoun's 
Catechisme,  FoL  147,  h. 

[To  USTE,  UsT,  V.  a.  To  heat  sweet  milk 
with  a  small  quantity  of  butter-milk,  till 
the  curd  separates  from  the  whey,  Shell.] 

UsTED,  s.  The  curd  of  butter-milk  heated 
with  sweet  milk,  ibid. 

[USTIN,  *.     Curds  made  without  rennet,  ibid. 

V.  USTE.] 
SU.-G.  ysf-o,  proo.  u§i-a,  IsL  id.  (Fenn.yiiMsf./,)  coa- 


guhire,  ifiiftng,  coa^uUtio ;  Uo  ooncretum,  a  sero  ao 
secernena  ;  oair,  Su.-Q.  and  Dan.  o«f,  Fenn.  JHuaio, 
oaseus.  V.  Ihre,  to.  0»i.  Among  the  Tartars  and 
Turks  a-oiM  denotes  milk  coagulated. 

UTASS,  Wtast.     Corn  of  Octaves. 

Than  passit  was  Wiant  off  Feniryher, 
And  past  off  Marche  off  rycbt  degestiouns. 

Il'oltoce,  vi  1,  MS. 

UTEL AUY^  Wtelauy,  «.    An  outlaw. 

Schir  Nele  Csiubell,  and  othyr  ma, 
That  I  thair  namys  can  nocht  say, 
As  wteiautfM  went  mony  day. 

Barbour,  it  498,  MS. 
A.-S.  ut'laga,  id.    Isl.  utlaeg-r,  exul,  extorris. 

[UTERAL,  adj.    Frem'd,  foreign ;  a  term 
applied  to  strangers,  ShetL] 

UTERANCE,  Utterance,  s.    I.  Extremity, 
in  any  respect,  as  of  exertion. 

With  al  tharc  force  than  at  the  vfrrancc, 
Thay  pingil  airis  vp  to  hend  and  hale. 

Doug.  Virgil^  134,  U. 

2.  Extremity,  as  respectin<^  distress,  or  im- 
plying the  idea  of  destruction. 

Doun  heting  eik  war  with  the  Ethmrianis, 
And  ye  also  fell  hodyis  of  Troianis, 
That  war  not  put  by  Oreikis  to  vUixttice, 

Doug,  Virgil,  3S1,  49. 

He  confessed  all  the  same,  saying,  "  it  was  true ; 
and  that  if  the  king's  majesty  and  this  realm  were 
once  at  a  good  peace  and  unit^,  they  would  all  be 
afraid  of  him,  where  now  both  divers  fords  and  all  the 
clergy  seem  to  be  at  utterance  with  him."  Sadler's 
Papers,  i.  p.  120.  This  is  the  language  of  the  £.  of 
Anan. 

— "  Assuring  me,  that  if  those  things  come  to  any 
tUieranee  here  among  themselves,  they  will  be  strong 
enough  for  their  adversaries,  as  he  trusteth."  IbiX 
p.  151. 

This  is  properly  written  Outrance,  q.  v.  At  ouiranet, 
in  a  state  of  the  greatest  discord. 

V.  OcTRANCE  and  Outryino. 

UTGIE,  Utoiex,  8.  Expense,  expenditure, 
S.  q.  giving  out,     Belg.  ugtgaave^  id. 

To  UTHERLOCK,  v.  a.  To  pull  the  wool 
from  a  sheep's  uddtr,  that  the  lamb  may 
get  at  the  teats,  Clydes.     V.  Udderlock. 

UTHIR,  Uther, />ro«.  Other.  Tliis  is  the 
common  orthography  of  Douglas  and  our 
old  writers.  Wyutown  uses  both  this  and 
oMtr. 

UTOLE.  [Symbol  of  infeftment.]  V. 
Penny  Utole. 

"  Resignations  are  said  to  be  made,  in  the  town  of 
A1>cnleen,  by  delivery  of  a  penny  utole  for  staff  and 
baton.  Law  Case,  K.  of  Aberdeen,  v.  Duncan,  23th 
June,  1742. 

This  phrase  might,  at  first  view,  seem  to  have  ori- 
ginated from  L.  B.  orlal-ium,  utel-eia,  utele,  used  to  de- 
note a  certain  measure  of  grain  ;  Alensura  frumeuta- 
ria ;  Du  Can^.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could 
apply  in  this  sense.  From  some  of  the  passages 
quoted  by  this  le.arned  writer,  indeed,  it  appears  that 
It  had  at  length  become  the  denomination  of  a  certain 
measure  of  land,  most  probably  from  the  quantity  of 
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grain  which  this  UimI  wonld  carry.  Thus  we  not  only 
read,  that  (Klo  ga%*c — terram  ad  ouator  Octvlias  semen- 
lis ;  bat  the  land  itself  was  uesi^od  Octolium  or 
Oeialium  terrae^  ager  capiens  scminis  Oclolium,  as  in 
onr  own  country  the  vnlgar  express  the  small  i^nanti* 
iiee  of  land  posac^sed  by  individuals  by  "a  hppie*s 
■awing,**  "a  peck's  eawing,**  Ac.     V.  Udal. 

UTOUTH,  prep.    Without.    V.  Outwith. 
[UTTERANCE,  #.    V.  Uterance.] 
UTTERIT,  Pink.  S.  P.  R.,  i.  165.    V.  Out- 

TERIT. 

UTWITH,  adv.    Beyond.    V.  Outwith. 

[UVART    (long    w)»   «^i-       Unfremiented, 
Shetl.     Dan.  uvixntf  unaccustomed.] 

[To  UVEILTER,  v.  n.     To  welter,  wallow, 
Shetl.     Dan.  vaelte  aig^  to  roll  oneself.] 


UVER,  UviR,  adj.     1.  Upper,  in  respect  of 
situation,  S. 


••• 


^The  part  that  lyis  nercst  to  NidisdaiU  is  callit 
Nethir  Galloway.  The  tothir  part  that  lyis  abone  Ore 
is  callit  Uuir  Gnlloway."  Bellcnd.  Dcscr.  Alb.,  c  6. 
Afterwards  it  is  written  Mrfr. 

A.  Bor.  Mffvtr,  npuer ;  as,  the  uyrer  Up,  0.  E.  ouer, 
id.  Hardy ng  thus  uescriboi  the  coD<luct  of  the  Abbess 
and  Nans  of  Coldin^ham,  during  tlie  inroads  of  Hun^ar 
and  Ubba,  the  Danish  invaders. 

For  dresd  of  the  tyrauotes  iL  fol  cniel, 

And  their  people  cursetl  and  f  ul  of  malice:. 

That  rauisned  nunnes,  eaer  u'here  they  hard  tel, 

In  her  chapter,  onietned  againe  their  enemies, 

Shulde  not  deflbule  the}T  dene  virpnitces  ; 

She  cnt  her  nose  off,  and  her  oner  lipite. 

To  make  her  lothe  that  she  might  from  him  sline. 

Chron,  Fol.  107,  b. 

2.  Superior  in  power.      The  uver  handy  the 
superiority,  S. 
y.  OUB,  id. 


V. 


y,  in  some  of  our  old  printed  books,  is  invari- 
ably used  for  W ;  as  in  the  Complaynt  of 
Scotland.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  sup- 
posed that  W  was  pron  Y. ;  or  that  it  was 
even  written  in  this  manner.  In  MSS.  these 
letters  are  properly  distinmiished.  Often 
indeed  W  is  written  insteaa  of  V  or  U ;  as 
in  grew^e  for  grevye^  grieves,  lewys  for  levye^ 
lives.  When  it  is  thus  used  as  a  vowel,  IMr. 
Macpherson  has  marked  it  with  two  dots,  in 

this  manner,  W ;  to  distinguish  it  from  W 
consonant.  ^ 

The  reason  why  Y  is  substituted  in  some  old 
books  for  \V,  most  probably  is,  that  as  this 
letter  is  not  used  by  the  French,  these  were 
either  printed  in  France,  or,  although  the 
product  of  the  Scottish  press,  executed 
either  by  Fr.  compositors,  or  with  Fr.  types. 
It  may  be  obsen-ed  that  in  S.  books  printed 
in  France,  even  w^here  W  is  usedi,  great 
awkwardness  appears.  The  capital  letter  is 
frequently  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the 
word.  In  other  instances,  for  want  of  the 
proper  letter,  v  is  doubled. 

The  words,  therefore^  printed  with  Y  as  the  in- 
itial letter,  will  in  general  be  found  under  W. 

[YAADLE,*.   A  pool,  Shetl.  Y.  Yaadly.] 

[YAALESS,  adj.  Handless,  awkward, 
Shetl.] 


[To  YA  AR,  V.  a.    To  guide,  direct,  Shetl.] 

[To  YAAY,  V.  a.    To  fasten  a  soft  bait  on  a 
hook  by  tying  a  thread  around  it,  Shetl.] 

[To  Yaavle,  v.  a.    To  strap  securely,  ibid. 
Isl.  taf^  involncmm,  involumen.] 

YACANCE,  8.    Yacation,  applied  to  courts, 
schools,  &C.,  S.,  Fr.     L.  B.  vacant-ia. 

"The  consistory  had  no  vacanct  at  this  Yool,  bat 
had  little  to  do."    Spalding,  i.  3.31. 

— '*The  Lordis  of  counsell  an<l  sesaionn  hes  bene  in 
Tie  in  tymcs  bygaine,  to  ryse  the  last  day  of  Juli  j,  — 
and  to  hane  vacanee  at  Yiue,  Fastingis  euin,  Pasche, 
ft  Wttsonday/*  ftc  Acts  Ja.  VI.,  1567,  Gd.  1814,  p. 
32. 

[To  YACH,  V.  a.   To  watch,  guard,  Barbour,  * 
VI.  62.] 

[Yacu.  9.    Watch,  guard,  ix.  818.] 

[YACKEL,  *.     A  reef  of  rocks,  Shetl.] 

YAD,  s.    Woad,  Aberd.  Reg. 

[YADIXG,  8.    Wading,  Barbour,  vii.  56.] 

YADMELL,  8.    A  species  of  woollen  cloth, 
manufactured  and  worn  in  the  Orkneys. 

**  The  old  men  and  women  are  just  in  the  style  of 
their  forefathers.  As  they  are  sprung  from  the  Nor- 
wegians, they  still  continue  to  wear  good  strong  black 
clothes  without  dving,  called  b^  the  ancient  Norse, 
Vadmell,  and  by  them  wrought  in  a  loom  called  £//>- 
tiagnng ;  but  now  wrought  in  the  common  manner.'* 
P.  fiirsay,  Orkn.  Statist.  Ace,  xiv.  3*26. 

IsL  vadmaai,  pannns  nisticua,  sen  vulgaris,  Burillum, 
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trilix,  a  vod  ;  O.  Andr.,  24-1.  According  to  Verel.  it  is 
comp.  of  vad,  toxtum,  aiid  mai,  meiisuratum  r«l  men- 
•armndnm.  The  Vadmani  web  in  Iceland  is  legally 
twenty-four  elI^•,  in  Denmark  only  twenty  ;  G.  Andr., 
p.  250. 

This  cloth  mn^t  be  often  at  least,  what  we  call  in  S. 
Hoeclfd,  For  it  is  also  denominated  Skalivadmal,  pan- 
nns  vilior  obliquis  filis  tcxtus  ;  Vcrel.,  n.  2*22.  Siakt 
has  the  same  meaning  with  S.  ihacfu.     V.  Sicach. 

The  name  of  this  cloth  is  not  unknown  in  some  coun- 
ties in  E.  "  Woadmel.  A  coarse  hairy  stufTuiade  of 
Iceland  Wool,  and  brought  from  thence  by  our  seamen 
to  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  **  Gruse*8  Frov.,  GL  V.  Wad- 
malt  Ihre,  vo.  WcuL 

[V AF AND,  par/. />r.  Waving.  V.Wawand.] 

VAGE,  Vaido,  #.  A  voya^,  Abcrd.  Vdege^ 
also  iFt"«^^,Aberd.  Recj.,V.  15.  V.Veadoe, 
and  ViAOE.     [Vaidg,  Shell.] 

VAGEIT,  part,  pa.     Vageit  men^  mercenary 

troops. 

"In  the  battle  was  slain  Archibald  Earl  of  Murray, 
witb  divers  other  gentlemen,  vagtit  men  and  commons." 
Pitscottie,  p.  55.    V.  Waoeour. 

Yaoer,  Vaoeoure,  8.  A  mercenary  soldier. 
V.  Waoeour. 

YAGOLEy  9.  A  place  where  meat  is  hung 
for  the  purpose  ot  being  smoked,  Shetl. 

^  Isl.  vagi,  tigillus,  pcrtica  ;  vagll,  pertica  in  qua  gal- 
linae  noctu  quiescnnt,  metonymicc  pro  toto  galfinario  ; 
Verel.  Sublica  in  strnctura  domuum ;  G.  Andr. 
Sa.-0.  leagtl  [pronounced  vagel^^  is  de6iied  W  Ihre  as 

S morally  signifying  the  perch  on  which  £)wls  sit. 
at  he  says  that,  among  the  inhabitants  of  Gothland 
and  of  Iceland,  it  denotes  "  a  beam  laid  transversely 
over  a  stove  or  chimney."  Apud  Gothlaodds  ita  ap- 
pellatur  trabs,  hypocausto  transversim  superimposita, 
quae  eadem  vocia  signidcatio  apud  lalandos. 

To  VxVIG,  Vague,  r.  «.     1.  To  wander,  to 
<  roam.     Vagit^  pret. 

*'  Quhen  Metellus  hed  vagit  Tp  and  doune  there  ane 
lane;  tyme,  and  hed  put  his  htist  and  amiye  in  ignorance, 
andhis  enemes  in  errour,  eftir  diuersc  turuand  coursis 
athourtht  the  cuntre,  he  retuniit  suddanlve  to  the  for- 
■aid  touno  of  Tribie,  and  laid  ane  sege  about  it  or  his 
enemes  var  aduertest  to  mak  defTuus.'*  ConipL  S.,  p. 
172. 

**Shc  refused  to  settle  at  Rippon,  which  he  had 
appoint<'d  for  her,  but  would  vagut  and  wander  from 
one  place  to  another,  contrary  to  his  express  com- 
mands.'*   Fount.  D«c.  Suppl.,  iv.  668.    V.  Vaic,  v. 

The  V.  is  still  used,  but  esfiecially  as  denoting  idle 
wandering,  S.  as  ttraraig  also  is. 

2*  Metaph.  applied  to  discourse. 

"The  King  should  be  judf^e,  if  a  minister  vaig  from 
his  text  in  pulpit."    Mr.  J.  Mellviirs  MS.  Mem.,  p.  3*23. 

Isl.  vag-a,  vakk-a,  vagor,  G.  Andr.  Lat.  vag-ari ; 
Moes-G.  A.-S.  wag-ian,  Su.-G.  tcagga-a,  Bclg.  waeg-en, 
flactuare. 

Yaio,  Vaiger,  «.  A  wandering  fellow,  a 
vagrant,  Meanis.    [Applied  also  to  females.] 

But  strip  ye  straight  frae  head  to  heel. 
Ye  vaig/  like  skinnin  of  an  eel. 

Bftttiie'a  John  o'  Amha\  p.  22. 

*'  An  act  against  vaigers  [strollers]  from  their  own 


ministers — is  past  the  committee  without  a  contrary 
voice."    Baillie*s  Lett.,  ii.  257.     V.  the  v. 

'*  Vaigaret,  adhautaris  of  ailhonssia,'*  &o.  Aberd. 
Reg. 

Y.\GlNO,  8,     The  habit  of  strolling  idly. 

*'That  all  the  students  in  the  several  universitita 
and  colleges  within  the  kingdom  should  be  obli^c«l  to 
wear  constantly  cowns  during  the  time  of  sitting  **t 
the  colleges ;  and  that  tho  rreents  and  masters  be 
obli<>od  to  wear  black  guwns  and  the  students  red  gowns, 
that  thereby  railing  and  vice  may  be  diAcoura^e*!." 
Act  A.  1602,  Bower*s  Elist  Univcr.  Ediu.,  i.  54. 

VAIGLE,  8.      A  peg  to  which  cattle  are 
fi.\ed  iu  the  stall,  Shetl. 

This  seems  radically  tho  same  with  Isl.  vngl,  Su.-G. 
vagel ;  as  these  northern  wonls  in  general  signify  a 
stake ;  sublica.  It  is  defined  by  Hnbhiraon  in  D^n. 
as  denoting  "  a  short  prop,  for  holding  up  something 
else."  Wideg.  render^i  vagef,  *'  the  stick  on  which' the 
cocks  and  heus  i»it  to  sleep.'* 

To  VAIK,  Vaick,  Wake,  r.  n.    To  be  vacant, 
to  be  unoccupied. 

"  So  we  nocht  daylic  be  experience,  ^rfe  ane  benefice 
vakkt  the  gret  men  of  the  realmo  wyll  liaue  it  for  tein- 
porall  reward  ?  "    Kennedy  of  (^rosraguell,  p.  79,  80. 

'*  When  all  these — ^are  provided,  it  is  thought  some 
thousands  of  churches  must  rail;  for  want  of  men." 
Baiilie*s  Utt.,  ii.  55. 

Tliare  than  vxikyd  the  Papys  se  ; 
And  chosyn  sjne  til  it  wes  be. 

fFyjiiows,  V.  12,  llSfi. 
Fr.  vaqU'tr,  Lat.  vae-an. 

To  Vaick  ow,  t?.  a.    To  attend  to,  to  be  exer- 
cised in. 

— '*Amancis  vther  quaestionis  quhilk  vas  propos<'«l 
to  8.  Paul  be  the  Corint.  this  vas  ane,  quidder  gif 
thay  quha  var  mareit,  to  vaick  on  oraisoue  and  prayer, 
suhl  lene  thair  vyfls  or  nocht?"    N.  Burue,  Pol.  76,  b. 

Lat.  vac-are;  as,  vacare  armis,  studiis,  ftcf 

To  VAIL,  Vale,  t;.  n.    To  make  obeisance, 
to  bow. 

The  qnhilk  xtude  ui*.  and  rich  [richt]  wyselie  did  raiZ 
Unto  the  King,  ana  thus  he^an  hin  tailL 

Priests  PeUis,  &  P.  «.,  L  12L 

— Before  Ciipide,  utliutf  his  capote  a  lite, 
Speris  the  cause  of  that  vocacioun. 

Ifenrt/soM's  TtsL  Crest ide,  Chron.  S.  P.,l  1«5. 

This  V.  has  perhaps  been  formed  as  primarily  de- 
noting the  obcidancc  made  by  servants,  when  they  ex> 
pected  a  miV,  or  vale,  i.e.,  a  gratuity  frr»m  visitors. 
Johns,  derives  this  from  avail,  profit,  or  Lat  vale,  fare- 
well. Perhaps  fn>m  Fr.  rcilt-er,  to  watch,  studiously 
to  attend. 

VAILYEANT.  Vailzeaxd,  adj.     1.  Valid, 
available. 

"Oursoueranc  lord — grantis  that  this  present  con* 
tract  be  als  vaihjtunt  and  sufGcicut  in  tho  sclfl'as  gif  it 
wersue  spcciale  exeinptioun  from  all  reuocattuuuis  in- 
during  his  minoritie,*'  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VI.,  15S4,  Ed. 
1814,  p.  369. 

Fr.  vaiUant,  uf  oiuch  worth. 

2.  To  tbe  avail  of. 

*'  Ordanis  Icttrez  to  bo  direct,  cbargcing  all  and  sin- 
drie  erllis,  lordis,  baroni<«,  fewaris,  and  frveh.ddan.', 
betuix  saxtie  an«l  saxtvnc  yciris,  railtjfnnt  in  3-eirIie 
rent  the  sowme  of  three  hundreth  ucrkiii, — that  thay 
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^^uldret  thauM  mUBs  to  meit  hia  maiettie  at  tha 
Vnrgh  of  DunbarUM/'  &o.  AeU  Ja.  VL,  15M,  Ed. 
1814,  p.  M. 

Yauent,  #•  The  value  of  one's  property. 
Tkair  haill  valient  J  synon.  with  the  phrase, 
••  all  that  they  are  worth.** 

^^**  The  laidia  dccruittis— may  bring  tho  danger  of 
Um  yeirlie  violent  proffeitti*  vpoan  the  per«ones  aganis 
qiihome  the  saidis  decreittit  wer  obteneil ;  and  tbairby 
■nrmoanting  often  tymet  thair  haill  vcUieiU,  gif  they  be 
pot  to  eitreme  ezecntioun,  will  gif  the  pairty  occa- 
noon  of  mche  despair,  as  may  induce  tname  to  at- 
tempt so  dangerous  remedyes,  as  may  disturb  the 
MQerall  qnietnes,  and  renew  or  begin  hotte  and  bloody 
feeder  ainongis  the  pairteia."  Acts  Ja.  VL,  1606» 
Ed.  1814»  p.  286. 

Tbia  is  completely  a  Fr.  idiom.  Vattlant^  *'  a  man's 
whole  estate,  or  worth,  all  his  substance,  meanes,  for- 
tane8;*'Cotgr. 

Vailye  Quod  Vailye.  "At  all  adyenture, 
be  the  issue  as  it  will ;  ^  Rudd. 

Syne  peidoun  me  lat  9a  fer  in  my  lycbt, 
And  I  sal  help  to  smore  your  fait,  leif  brother, 
Thns  vailjfe  qttod  vaU^e,  ilk  gude  dede  helpb  nthir. 

Doug.  Vifffa,  ProL  272, 88. 

FV.  vatUe  que  vaUie,  Lat.  valecU  quantum  valere  pottd, 
Doea  not  the  phrase,  as  used  by  Doug.,  rather  seem 
•zaotiv  analagous  to  the  Lat.,  as  signifying,  "as  far  as 
possible,  as  fiur  as  it  eon  go  ?  " 

The  sense  is  evidently  the  same,  in  the  following  pas- 


Bot  thai  wald^  apon  nskyn  wyss, 
Ische  till  assails  thaim  in  fechtiug. 
Till  cowcryt  war  the  nobill  King, 
Bot  and  otnir  wald  th&Im  ossailiye. 
Thai  wald  defend  watfyc  ouod  wailut, 

Bariour,  iz.  147,  MS. 

ie.»  ''as  Cur  as  their  power  could  avail  them.'* 
VAILLIS9  9*pl»     Apparently,  veils. 

*'They  consisted  of  'gownes,  vaskenis,  skirts, 
sieves,  dovblattis,  vamu,  vardingallis,  cloikis.'"  Chal- 
mers's Mary,  i  8J»,  N. 

[To  VAIPER.   V.   n.      To    stroll,  saunter, 
Shetl.] 

[YAIRy  adj.    Ilaving  no  appetite,  Shetl.] 

VAIRSCALL,  Vair^taw,  s.      [Prob.,  a 
ware^tallf  a  kind  of  press.] 

«*Ane  fysche  fat,  a  guill  fat,  a  vairteaU,"  Aberd. 
BeiB.,  A.  1538,  V.  16. 

''Ane  allmenr,  ane  voir  niaw.**    Ibid. 

In  another  place  it  is  wardcdL 

"Ane  warittUl^  ana  cheir  [chair]  k  a  langsadill." 
This  might  denote  a  UaU  for  wares, 

VAIRTIE,  ac^'.  Early,  Buchan.  V.  Vebtie. 

[YAISHLE,   9,      A   maid  servant,  Banffs. 
Prob.9  a  corr.  of  E.  voMsaLI 

To  VAKE,  t;.  n.     To  watch,  to  observe,  to 
study.     Lat.  vac'<ire, 

AH  day  scbo  sittb  vakand  besely, 
Aponn  the  top  of  nobillis  houses,  to  spy. 

Doug,  Virga,  106,  23. 

VALAWISH,  adj.     Profuse,  lavish,  Abcrd. 

It  has  a  striking  re«emb1ance  of  the  Fr.  phrase,  un 
vacg  va  Id^  **  one  that  is  sent  up  and  downe  on  er- 


rands ;*'  Cotgr.  From  the  last  two  wordH,  mi  /d,  might 
be  formed  mM-mA,  as  applicable  to  one  who  scatters 
kis  money,  htre  and  there,  or  who  makes  it  fly  about, 
without  serving  any  cood  purpose.  It  may,  however, 
be  oorr.  from  volage,  Ught,  giddy  ;  inconsiderate,  rash. 

VALEy  8.    1.  Avail,  weight. 

-  **  The  lordis  decretis  and  deliueriM  tbat  tho  cxcep- 
cion  proponit  one  the  behalf  of  the  lorde  Cathkert 
sffanis  the  procuraturis  of  Alex'  Erskin  &  his  spouss  is 
of  na  vaU,  &  therfure  ordanis  the  saiil  Alane  to  ausuere 
to  the  summondis."  Act.  Dom.  Audit.,  p.  Z, 
Fr.  val^ir,  to  be  worth  ;  subjunct.  vailte, 

2.  Worth,  value. 

'~  *'  And  gif  thai  oxin  be  of  mare  rale,  he  to  restore 
•gain  the  remanent,  and  the  lordis  of  counsaile  to  ger 
be  pmflt  quhat  thai  war  worth  the  tymo  thai  war 
tokin."    Act.  Audit.,  A.  1471,  p.  U. 

Valabil,  Valiabill,  adj.  Valid,  of  value ; 
available. 

**And  to  mak  his  pretendit  mariHge,  quhilk  schort- 
lie  foUowit,  the  mai^  vaiiabitt,  [Bothwell]  usit  tho 
ordour  of  divorce,  as  weill  be  the  ordinar  Cooimissaris, 
as  in  forme  and  maner  of  the  Roman  kirk.*'  Band, 
1567,  Keith's  Uist.,  p.  405. 

"  The  sam  kirk  quhilk  hes  determinat — that  hae- 
retickis  may  baptise,  hcs  determinat — that  unles  thay 

attha  ar  sua  baptize«l  be  reconciled  with  the  treu  kirk, 
^e  bapUsme,  sal  not  be  valabil  to  bring  thame  to 
saluation.*'    Niuid  Bume,  F.  116,  a. 
Fr.  vatabUt  of  forces  of  value. 

YALE,  «.    The  gunwale  of  a  vessel. 

His  wattry  bewit  bote,  haw  as  the  se, 
Towart  thame  tamis  and  addres:iiii  he, 
And  gan  approch  vnto  the  bra  in  haist : 
Syne  vUair  saulis  sxpellit  has  and  chaist 
I'urth  of  his  bate,  quhilk  sat  eodlangis  the  vale  : 
Hs  strskia  sone  ms  airis,  and  grathls  his  sale. 

Doug.  Virga,  17$,  6. 
V.  Wail. 

To  VALE,  V.  n.    To  descend. 

Ensample  (quod  ache)  tak  of  this  tofore, 
That  fro  my  quhele  be  rollit  as  a  ball. 

For  the  naturs  of  it  is  euermore 
After  an  hicht  to  ttUe,  and  geve  a  falL 

King*8  Quair,  v.  21. 

It  seems  contr.  from  Fr.  devall-er,  id. 

VALENTINE,  s.  The  name  given  to  the 
sealed  letters  sent  by  royal  authority  to 
chef  tains,  landholders,  &c.,  for  the  purpose 
of  apprehending  disorderly  persons. 

"That  the  Justice-Clerk  sail  twise  in  the  voir, — 
procure  tho  Kingis  Majesties  close  Valentines,  to  be  sent 
to  the  Maistera,  Landis-lords,  Baillies  and  Cheftains  of 
all  notable  limineni  and  thieves,  char^^ing  to  present 
them,  onther  before  his  Majesties  st  If,  or  before  the 
Justice,  and  his  deputes,  at  the  day  and  place  to  be 
appoynted,  to  underly  thelawes,  conforme  to  the  lawes 
and  generall  bande,  and  under  the  paincs  conteined  in 
the  same,  and  to  try  quhat  obedience  beis  schawin  be 
the  persoues,  quhom  unto  the  saidiv  Valentinet  sail  be 
directed."    Acts  Ja.  VI.,  1587,  c.  103. 

The  term,  as  used  in  E.,  would  seem  to  be  confined 
to  persons.  Thus  VaUntines  are  defined  by  Blount : 
"  Either  saints  chosen  for  special  patrons  for  a  year, 
according  to  the  use  of  the  Rnnianiats ;  or  men  or 
women  chosen  for  special  loving  fricn<U  by  an  ancient 
custom  upon  St.  VMentine*s  day  ;**  Glossograph. 

This  St.  Valentine  is  called  *'  priest  and  mart[yr] 
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«|  Rone  voder  CUudins ; "  Hamiltoun's  Catecbitmi^ 
KftlendAr.   That  he  was  chosen  to  preside  over  Friend-' 
eUp  le  somewhat  surprising. 

YALHOOSE,  A.  Ah  oblonrr  chest,  especially 

for  holding  grain ;  a  hutch,  a  binn. 

**  He  that  is  riehteous  air  to  anc  burges — inay,  be 
leeioen  of  airschip,  challenge  and  claim — ane  cLimnav, 
aae  chair,  ane  kist,  ane  vcilhoose, — Lat  AucAa,  Fr. 
AvcAe.**    Balfoo/s  Practicks,  p.  234. 

[VALIABILL,  adj.    V.  under  Vale.] 

VALICOT,  $.  Sark  valicot  appears  to  signify 
a  shirt  made  of  flannel  or  plaiding. 

"  She  was  seen  by  two  young  men  at  12  hours  at 
even,  (when  all  persons  are  in  their  beds)  standing 
bare-legged  and  in  hir  Bark  valicrit,  at  the  back  of  hir 
yard,  conferring  with  the  devill,  who  was  in  gray 
doatha.**  C.  K.  Sharpens  Prof,  to  Law's  MemorisJla, 
IriiL 

STidently  the  same  with  WyUcot,  q.  y. 

VALIENCIE,  *.    Strength,  hardihood. 

"Thair  tounea,  besydis  St.  Johnstoun,  ar  vn walled, 
which  is  to  be  ascrybed  to  thair — hardines,  fixing  all 
thair  saccouris  and  help  in  the  valUncie  of  thair 
bodies.''    Pitscottie's  Cron.,  Introd.,  xxiv. 

L.  Bw  vaientia,  virtus  ;  firmitas,  robur ;  Dn  Cange. 
O.  Fr.  waiance,  prix,  valeur. 

•  VAUSES,  8.  pi.     Saddlebags,  S.  wullees. 

**  The  country  people  watched  them  when  thev  were 
•Imie,  or  but  few  together,  and  sometimes  robbed  them 
of  their  horses,  sometimes  of  their  valtMa  and  luggage." 
Hume's  Hist.  Doug.,  p.  95.    V.  Wallees. 

[To  VALK,  V.  a.  To  wake,  cause  to  waken, 
Barbour,  vii.  179,  Camb.  MS.;  pret. 
valknytf  awoke,  vii.  210.] 

VALLOUS,  Vellous,  Veluous,  Velwus, 

Veltous,  s.     Velvet ;  Fr.  velovr. 

*'  Ceft  fra  Thome  of  Yare,  and  deliTcrit  to  Archibald 

'  of  EdmoDstoun  17  Decemhir,  2  elne  and  atie  half  of 

eolloM  for  a  fute  mantill  to  the  king,  price  eliie  45  s." 

AMoant  of  expenditure  forking  James  the  3d*s  persoa^ 

4e.,  A.  1474. 

VALOUR,  Valure,  s.     Value,  Skene ;  Fr. 

valeur.     Valuedom^  Strathniore. 

"QnhcQ  any  man  is  adjudged  and  decerned  to  be 
the  natiue  or  bond-man  to  any  maister ;  the  maister 
Buqr — take  frae  him  all  his  gudes  and  geir,  vntill  the 
vaJumr  of  foure  pennies."    Quon.  Attach.,  c.  56,  s.  7. 

VALTER,  9.    Water. 

''  In  baptisms  is  requyrit  valttr,  quhilk  according  to 
the  Tse  of  the  kirk  sould  be  hallouit."  Nicol  Bume's 
Dispat.,  F.  10,  a. 

[VAMM,  s.  Flavour,  odour,  Shetl.;  synon. 
gocl 

To  VAMPER,  r.  n.  To  make  an  ostentatious 
appearance^  S.A.,  perhaps  corr.  from  E. 
vapour. 

VAKDIE,  adj.     Ostentatious,  Kinross-shire. 

This  might  seem  allied  to  C.  B.  mvagoneddus,  which 
has  precisely  the  same  sense.    V..  Richards. 


Vakdie,  9.     A  vain,  vaunting,  self-conceited 

fellow,  a  braggadocio,  Fife. 
VANE>  8.     1.  A  vein,  [pi.  raiiy«,  Barbpur.] 

Be  this  the  Queue,  with  heuy  thochtis  vnsound. 
In  euery  wme  nurissis  the  grene  wound.   ..  ^  ,  . 

i>9Ny.  VtrgU,  W,  In. 

2.  A  fibre,  or  shoot. 

Welcum  the  lord  of  licht,  and  Ismpe  of  day, 
Welcam  fostcrare  of  tendir  herbis  grene, 
Welcum  quhikkynnar  of  flurist  flouris  achene, 
Welcum  support  of  euery  rutc  aud  vaue, 
Welcum  confort  of  al  kind  frute  snd  gnw»e. 

Doua.  riryif,  ProL  408,  4a 

Up  has  soke  pullit  Dictam,  the  berbe  swete, 

Of  leuis  rsnk,  rypit.-and  wounder  fare, 

Wyth  sproutis,  spraingis,  and  vauys  oiwr  ^S^^ 

This  seems  merely  a  metaph.  use  of  the  same  term. 

Vane-oroams,  8.  pL     Prob.  the  veins  of  the 
head. 

To  be  a  leicbe  he  fenyt  him  thair, 
Quhilk  mony  a  man  might  rew  evinnair ; 
For  he  left  oowthir  sick  nor  sair 
Unslane,  or  he  hyne  yeid. 
VoM-organU  he  full  clenely  carvit. 

Dvmhary  Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  19. 

Lord  Hailes  conjectures  that  this  may  denote  the 
veins  of  the  head.  But  the  learned  writer  is  undoubt- 
edly mistaken.  For  the  phrase  is  evidently  borrowed 
from  Fr.  Veinea  organiquett,  which,  according  to  Cotjjr., 
has  the  same  meaning  with  Veines  Uiaaue^  "  the  uiac 
or  flank  veines,  two  main  deacendent  branches  of  the 
hollow  vein,  a  right  and  a  left  one,  from  either  of  which 
five  others  issue.  The  right  one,"  he  says,  "  la  opened 
against  the  dropsy,  and  other  diseases  of  the  liver  ;  the 
left  one  for  the  passion  of  the  soleen.*'  There  is  no 
reason,  then,  for  supposing,  with  Lord  Hailes,  that  the 
operation,  referred  to  by  Dunbar,  was  by  means  of 
cupping  glasses.  The  carving,  or  openmg  of  the 
organic  veins,  even  without  the  use  of  these  glasses, 
seems  to  have  been  then  accounted  a  mco  and  import- 
ant operation. 

Vanit,  Vakyt,  part.  pa.    Veined,  or  waved. 

"  Item,  ane  coit  of  fresit  claith  of  silvir,  rami  with 
ane  small  inset  vane  of  gold,  lynit  with  blak  satyne.  * 
Inventories,  A.  1539,  p.  34.  ,    .,  ■ 

*'Item,  ane  hamessine  of  claith  of  simr,  vanyi 
about  with  claith  of  gold,  with  ^rete  bukkUlis  and 
■tnthiv,  all  ourgilt  with  gold."    Ibid.  p.  53. 

VANHAP,  Uanhap,  Wanhap,  *.     Misfor- 
tune, S. 

"O  quhat  vanhap^  quhat  dyabolic  temptatione, 
qohat  misire,  quhat  maledictione,  or  quhat  vengeance 
is  ihia  that  has  succumbit  your  honour,  ande  hee 
blynnit  your  cue  fra  the  pcrspectione  of  your  extreme 
muynet"    Compl.  S.,  p.  111. 

On  the  blynd  craggis  myscheuuslye 

Fsst  stikkis  scho,  choppand  hanl  quhynnis  In  hye, 
Atid  on  the  scharp  skellyiii,  to  hir  wanhap, 
Smate  with  sic  fanl,  the  airis  in  flendns  Ian. 

Doug.  Virgu,  134,  26. 

Dr.  Leyden  justly  observes  that  Isl.  van  signifies 
want,  privation,  as  Moes.-G.  wan,  A.S.  wana;  iramoJi, 
to  want.    Gi.  Compl.    V.  Wank. 

VANQUISH,  8.     A   disease  of  sheep,   S.; 
synon.  /Hne,  Pining^  DaUing. 

"  Without  this  resource,  the  young  sheep  were  at- 
tacked by  the  vanqimh,  which  consumed  them  entirely 
away."    Essays  Highl.  Soc.,  iii.  405. 
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All  UwM  namet  denote  the  same  effect  of  the 
tik  wasting  the  etrength  of  the  animal. 

"The  peealiar  di«a<l vantages  of  it  are, — the  pernici- 
mm  qnabty  of  a  species  of  grass  to  the  health  of  the 
•beep  on  2  or  3  farms  on  the  side  of  the  Dee,  infecting 
them  with  a  disease  called  the  Vanquinh,  i.e.,  it 
weakens,  wastes,  and  would  at  last  kill  them,  unless 
removed  to  another  farm  ;  but  [they]  are  no  sooner 
removed  than  they  recover  their  health,  and  gradually 
their  strength  and  fatness.  This  disease  is  of  a 
different  nature  firom  the  Boi;  for  ratten  sheep  nut 
■pon  these  farms  (I  am  told)  often  recover."  P.  Kells, 
Kirkcudbw  Statist.  Ace.,  iv.  267. 

*'In  one  or  two  farms  a  disease  also  prevails  termeil 
the  ytu^uisJL  It  arises  from  feeding  on  dry  barren 
mosi^  void  of  all  nourishment,  to  which  the  creatures 
are  so  attached,  that  they  will  not  leave  it  till  they  die 
of  smaciation.  In  this  disease  the  horus  usually  be- 
come N(L**  P.  Carsefairn,  Kirkcudb.  StatUt  Ace, 
▼iL5I8. 

In  these  quotations,  the  designation  of  this  disease  is 
•vidently  viewed  as  borrowed  from  the  £.  v.  It  may 
be  observed,  however,  that  laL  vanke  is  mentioned  by 
O.  Andr.  as  a  disease  of  sheep.  He  indeed  describes 
it  as  especially  affecting  the  brain.  M  utilatio  sanitatis, 
praesertiu  in  cerebra  Vankadr,  L.iesus  sanitate 
cerebri  ;  -ovibos  accidat ;  Lex.,  p.  247. 

To  VANT,  V.  a.    To  want. 

— *'  The  inlak  quhairof  will  breid  dirogationn  to  the 
boBoar  of  the  nsalme,  quhilk  onlie  among  all  the 
sbristiana  kingdomes  will  be  the  meane  vant  that  civill 
and  commendable  provision  of  ordinar  musick  for  re- 
creation,  and  honour  of  thair  princis. "  Acts  Ja.  VI., 
1808,  voL  iv,  298 ;  Le.,  ^*  By  this  means  want." 

VANTOSE,  «•     A  cupping  glass.     Fr.  ven- 
io§ej  icL 

"Ghsscscallcd  Vanto$e»,  the  dozen— zzx  s.*'  Bates, 
A.  1811. 

[VARDANE,  #.      A  warden,  Barbour,  iv. 
474 ;  vardanrj/f  wardenship,  viii.  362.] 

VARDINGARD,  s.    A  farthingale. 

''Adc  warduvfard  of  blak  taffetie,  the  foirskirt  of 
•atine  pssmentit  with  gold."    Invent.,  A.  1578,  p.  230. 

Wr.  vtrtUQodtt  from  Hiap.  verdugndo,  id.  As  ver- 
dmgadin^  the  Fr.  diminutive  from  this,  is  rendered  in 
Hisp.  gmardau^fanU^  it  appears  that  the  last  part  of 
tbc  word  is  from  guarda,  a  guard  or  defence.  Perhaps 
Ibc  first  part  is  from  Fr.  vertu,  Hisp.  virtud,  q.  "a 
goaid  to  virtue." 

[VARDLOKUR,  #.    A  magical  song,  Shetl.] 

[To  YAREEZy  v,  a.      To  notice,  observe, 
Shetl.] 

VARIANT, «/;.    Variable,  Fr. 

The  remanant 
Hut  meoen  weU,  and  are  not  variant^ 
For  otheris  gilt  are  suspect  of  vntreuth. 

King*s  Quair,  iv.  14. 

[VARISOUNE,  $.  A  reward,  Barbour,  562.] 

*  VARLET,  #.      Used  in  the  sense  of  trar- 
hek  or  wizard. 

— "  There  is  a  house  called  Kebister,  where  a  varltt 
or  wizard  lived,  commonly  designed  Luggie^'^  Ac. 
Brand's  ZetL,  p.  110.    V.  Knoop. 

VARLOT.  Verlot,  #.     1.  An  inferior  ser- 
vant ;  [£.  rarfel.] 


Ttie  Biitbopi  fir^t,  aitb  Prulats  and  Ab>x>ttis, 
With  tlutir  Clarks,  servant  and  Varlotiis; 
Into  aoe  hall,  was  large,  richt  hie,  and  budge, 
Tbir  Prelats  all  richte  liisteliu  couth  ludge. 

PrifHs  of  PeUU,  &P.JI.,  L  S. 

2.  It  sometimes  particularly  denotes  a  groom. 

Tbe  bissy  knapis  and  verlolis  of  his  stabil 
About  tliayni  stude,  ful  yapc  and  seruiabil. 

Dnug,  VirgU,  409,  10. 

Menage  considers  this  as  the  same  with  Fr.  fMlet^ 
originally  written  variety  These  terms  are  accordingly 
used  promiscuously  in  O.  Fr.  writings.  V.  Du  Cange. 
VaiH¥9y  Tiro,  operarius  merccnarius.  Bullet  giver 
varlett  as  an  Arm.  word  of  the  same  sense ;  denviug 
voire  from  it. 

Some,  howevt  r,  have  viewetl  varlet  as  a  dimin.  from 
8n.-G.  war,  Qemi.  tcfr,  Lat.  vir,  a  man  ;  as  it  does  not 
merelv  denote  a  servant,  but  a  striplinc. 

Rndd.  observes  that  E.  varlei  **of  oUl  was  taken  in 
a  good  sense  for  yeomen  and  yeomen  servants,  as  in  a 
repealed  SUt.  20  of  Rich.  II.  of  England."  Variety 
jeune  homme,  jeune  galant ;  Gl.  Rom.  do  la  Rose. 

[VARN,   Varnis,  Varnysoun.    V.  under 
W.] 

[To  VARRAY,  v.  a.     To  war  against,  Bar^ 
boar,  viii.  24.] 

VARSTA Y,  s.   [Prob.,  same  witli  VairschaL] 


«• 


'Ane  Mirsfay,  four  byrssin  pottis,  tua  cadrowns." 
AbenL  Reg.,  A.  1535,'V.  15. 

To  VARY,  Vairib,  r.  n.  Applied  to  one 
who  exhibits  the  first*  symptoms  of  delirium, 
as  the  effect  of  bodily  disorder ;  as,  *^  I  ob- 
serve him  vairt/in*  the  day,**  Ettr.  For. 

[To  VARY,  r.  a.    To  curse.    V.  Wary.] 

VASIS,  Vaisi3,  s.  pi. 

**  The  hingar  of  a  belt  with  vaUU  of  oris  tell  uamist 
with  gold. — A  hingar  of  a  belt  of  v<Mii  of  cristall,"  &o. 
Inventories,  A.  1578,  p.  264. 

VASKENE,  Vasquixe,  b. 

•  "Of  Doublettis,  Vastenis  and  Skirtis,  Ac  Item, 
ane  dooblctt  of  blak  velvet,  and  the  va.*l:ene  of  the 
same.  Item,  ane  uther  doublctt  of  volvot,  and  the 
skirt  of  the  same."    Inventories,  A.  15G1,  p.  132. 

"Of  chamlotheof  sylk  to  be  ano  velicotte,  and  ane 
sosoMtae,  zvii  elle  and  half."   Chalmers's  Mary,  i.  ^7. 

Ft.  vaaqnine,  "  a  kirtle  or  petticoat ;  also  a  Spanish 
vardingale  ; "  Cotgr.  As  this  ancient  kind  of  hoou  is 
denominated  Spanhh,  probably  the  term  vasquine  has 
been  fonned  from  Vaacuna,  the  Spanish  name  for  the 
people  oi  Biscay. 

VASSALAGE,  Wasselage,  a.  1.  Any 
great  achievement. 

"Ane  knycht  of  Ingland  intendyng  to  do  ane  hardy 
vasmlage  come  on  ane  swift  hors  out  of  this  castell  but 
armour.**  Bellend.  Cron.,  B.  zii.,  a  12.  Facinutp 
Booth. 

8s  weile  defendyt  he  his  men 
That  quha  sa  cnir  had  sevne  him  then 
.  Prowe  sa  wortbely  vnissdage^ 
Awl  tnm  sa  oft  sythis  the  wisage, 
He  sold  say  he  awcht  weill  to  be 
A  king  of  a  gret  rswat^ 

BaHiour,  iiL  67,  BIS. 

2.  Fortitude,  valour,  [prowess.] 

It  ie  used  by  Spalding,  in  close  coniicxion,  apparently 
both  IB  the  first  and  second  sense. 
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'  The  Mrl  of  Murrav,  being  at  Edinbuigh,— rejoiced 
mightily  at  this  tauafagt  done  by  his  men. — How  aoon 
Jamee  Qnuit  eaine  to  £dinbargh,  he  was  admired  and 

''This  Alexander  Canron  be  his  singnUr  vauaiage 
■lew  vndnr  of  thir  conspiratouris  with  aneorukit  swerd 
afore  the  King;  &  was  callit  thairfore  Skrimgeour,  that 
ie  to  say,  aae  echarp  fechter.*'  Belleud.  B.  xii.,  c.  16. 
Ob  iingnlarem  Tirtntem ;  Boeth. 

War  he  aocht  owtngeoass  hardy. 
He  had  aocht  wnabMytly 
8a  smeitly  sens  his  awantase. 
I  drede  tnst  hb  gret  fffastaiage, 
And  his  tiawaill  may  bring  till  end 
That  at  men  qpihtln  AiU  UUU  keod. 

Barbour,  tL  22,  lia 

Wr,  vuteffl^e  is  used  in  the  old  romances,  as  denoting 
Talonr ;  and,  a  valiant  or  worthy  deed  ;  Cotgr.  The 
reason  of  this  nse  of  the  term,  according  to  Rndd.,  is, 
'*  that  at  first  lands  were  given  by  superiors  to  vassals 
lor  military  senrioe,  and  tlicsc  were  best  rewarded,  who 
signalised  themselves  by  their  valour  :  the  same  way 
as  MiUt  and  Knigki  came  to  be  titles  of  honour." 

[VASSAND,  t.  Weazand,  Barbour,  vii.-584.] 

VAST,  #•  A  great  quantity  or  number ;  as, 
**  He  hits  a  vast  o*  grund; "  *•  They  keep  a 
v<ut  o*  sen^ants ; "  Aug. 

A  nmMi  o*  fowk  a'  round  about. 

Come  to  the  feast ;  they  din'd  thereout 

Piper  qf  PeebUi,  p.  li, 

[VAT,  v.pres.    I  know.    V.Wat.] 

[VATH,  #.  Danger,  peril,  Barbour,  v.  418. 
Dan.  vaade,  id.] 

[VATN,  5.  A  fresh-water  lake,  ShetL  Isl. 
valbif  id.] 

To  VAUCE,  r.  a.    To  stab,  to  kill. 

Hidder  belifSB  ssl  cum  crueU  Pirros, 

Qnhilk  vauqu  the  son  before  the  faderis  face, 

And  goRis  the  fader  at  the  alters  but  grace. 

Doug.  Virgil,  61, 1 

"I^om  ¥V./aaissr,  pierced,  run  or  thrust  through, 
Joinu  vel  contfottus  ;  vel  tk/auch-er,  to  mow,  cut  down, 
as  the  Lai  demHere  eapui  ease  ;"  Rudd. 

VAUDIE,  Wadt,  adj.    1.  Gay,  showy,  S.B., 

used  in  the  same  sense  with  £.  gaudy» 
8.  Vain,  AbenL 

Then  all  the  giglets,  young  and  gaudy, 

Bware I  might  be  vwufy— 

ForUri  Jkminie  Ikpos'd,  p.  40. 

8.  It  sometimes  denotes  any  thing  great  or 
uncommon,  Ang. 

This,  I  saTOKMe,  is  from  the  show  made,  or  the  atten- 
tion attracted,  by  an  object  of  this  description. 

4.  Cheerful,  gay,  Aberd. 

Thus  must  we  be  sad,  whilst  the  traitors  are  vaudie, 
Till  we  get  a  sight  o  our  ain  bonny  laddie. 

JaeobUe  Relie»,  iL  70. 
She  sajs  I'm  glad  'at  yeVe  toe  wadie 
'  Te  sat  see  donff  an*  dowie  a'  day 
Wi'meUiebett; 

W.  BtaiH^i  Poems,  p.  7. 
— Cummers  sled,  aiad  hurl'd  as  weel 
On  iee,  as  ony  VMfy  chieL 

Piper  ef  Peebles,  ^  7. 
VOU  IV. 


E.  geuidg  seems  the  same  with  our  vaudie,  with  thin 
difTcrence,  that  the  latter  retains  the  Gothic  form. 
Skinner  derives  the  former  from  Lat.  gaudere,  to  re- 
joice, or  Fr.  gaude,  a  yellow  flower. 

VAUENOEOUR,  a.    An  idler,  a  vagabond. 

"To  causa  idiU  men  vauengeouris  to  lauboor  for 
thair  lening,  for  the  eschewing;  of  vicis  and  idilnaa, — it 
is  thocht  expedient — that  thair  be  schippis  and  buschia 
maid  in  all  ourrowis  and  townis  within  the  realme  ;— 
and  in  ilk  burcht  of  the  rialtte  that  the  officiaris  of  the 
boroht  mak  all  the  stark  idill  men  within  thair  boandia 
to  pass  with  the  said  schippis  for  thair  wagia  ; — and 
gif  the  aaid  idill  men  refusis  to  pas  that  thay  banias 
thame  the  burgh."  AcU  Ja.  IV.,  1493,  £<U  1814^  pw 
235. 

— "To  cause  idill  men  vanengeouris  to  lanbonrfor 
thair  leuing  for  the  eschewing  of  vicis  and  idilnea,  and 
for  the  commoun  proSeit  and  vniversall  weill  of  the 
realme ;  it  is  thocnt  expedient,"  4c.  Acts  Ja.  IL. 
1493,  c.  81,  Edit  1566. 

Apparently  formed  from  L.  B.  waivium,  pecus  vanna, 
O.  £.  unufs  whence  wayv-iare,  relinquere.     V.  Waff. 

[To  VAUER,  t;.  n.  To  waver,  flutter ;  to 
wander,  go  astray,  Barbour,  vii.  Ill;  vauer- 
yng,  #.,  swerving,  vi.  5847.] 

[VAUKIE,  adj.  Proud,  well-pleased  with, 
Shetl.] 

VAUNTY,  adj.    Boastful,  S.    Fr.  vmiteux. 

Altho'  my  father  was  nse  laird, 
*Tis  dsjBn  to  be  vaunty. 


He  keepit  ay  a  good  kail-yard, 
A  ha  house  end  a  pantnr. 

J&tmmUA  i 


Songs,  L  182. 

Fr.  se  vanifr,  to  vaunt.    The  adj.  is  used  in  the  form 
civanteux. 

[VAWARD,  5.    Vanguard,  viii.  48.] 

[VAX-CAYME,  s.  Wax-comb,  honey-comb, 
Barbour,  xi.  368.] 

[VAYN,  8.    Wain,  waggon,  Barbour,  x.  164.] 

VDER,  Wder.  Often  used  in  the  sense  of 
other,  Aberd.  Reg.     Y.  Uthir. 

Vdermair,  €uIv.    Moreover,  ibid. 

VEADGE,  8.    Voyage. 

— '*  And  four  shillingis  mony  foirsaid  to  be  payit  be 
straingeris  for  ilk  veadge,'*  &c.    Acts  Cha.  L,  Ed.  1S14. 

*VEAL,  8.  Used  to  denote  a  calf.  V. 
Veil. 

VEAND,  adj.    Superannuated,  Teviotdale. 

VEEF,  adj.  Brisk,  lively,  Soxb. ;  the  same 
with  ViFE,  q.  V. 

VEEM,  8.  1.  ExpL,  "  a  close  heat  over  the 
body,  with  redness  in  the  face,  and  some 
perspiration,**  Ayrs. 

2.  ^Ina  veem,— exalted  in  spirits,**  Oall.  Enc 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  Feim,  id.,  S.  B. 
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VEESt  8.    Some  kind  of  disease. 

— The  weam-UI,  tbe  wiU-IIre,  Um  vomit,  k  tbe  vees. 

MmUgomerie^  WaisonU  ColL,  Ul  14. 
V.  FiTK. 


Teal  vaese  tignifi^  deliriom  ;  Isl.  txts,  tumnltaarins 
Impetiu  et  geatut,  from  vas^  cum  impetu  ferri.  But 
•0,  in  this  poem,  then  is  a  atnmge  mixtore  of  the 
dJteuea  of  man  and  beast»  it  majr  imther  be  corr.  from 
£.  vtoe«,  a  disease  in  horses,  in  which  there  is  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  glands  under  the  ear.  O.  EL  rtire<,  id. 
Pabgraae< 

[VEESICK,  $.     A  Ullad,  a  soDg,  Shetl. 
Dan.  vise,  id.] 

VEIL,  8.    Used  to  denote  a  calf. 

"  Ane  artickle  for  daachter  of  vtifh,  and  lambis,"  kc 
Aets  Ja.  VI.,  1567,  Ed.  1814,  p.  30. 

Our  forefathers,  as  has  been  often  remarked,  adopted 
the  Fr.  idiom,  in  speaking  of  the  smaller  animah  used 
as  bntcher-meat.  Instead  of  aheep  they  spoke  of 
muttons,  and  of  veaU  instead  of  cal?es. 

IV.  vraii,  a  calf;  from  Lat.  vUul-tts^  id. 

VEIR,  Ver,  Were,  Wair,  Vob,  *.     The 
spring. 

This  wes  in  ver,  qahen  wrnter  tid. 
With  his  blaatis  hklwTBS  to  bid. 
Was  our  drywvn :  snd  byrdis  smale. 
As  tnrtttris  and  the  nychtyngsle, 
Bcgonth  rycht  aarielly  to  syng. 

Bsfieiir,  ▼.  1,  US. 

In  that  nk  bok  he  teichis  vt  fall  rycht, 

The  wsrld  bcgoath  in  teir  baith  day  and  nycbt. 

Ikmt.  Virga,  ProL  160, 18. 

FVetcbe  vert  to  bnigionD  herbis  and  soeit  flouris, 

The  bote  somer  to  nniis  come  al  hooris. 

Ihid.,  808, 18. 
**  In  Galloway  they  yet  say  wair  ;  "  Rndd. 

.'*  It  has  looff  been  remarked  in  Orkney,  that  if  a  man 
and  a  dog  land  upon  some  of  the  islands  in  vor-time, 
Le.,  Spring,  almost  all  the  pregnant  sheep  take  to  run- 
ning, and  run  till  they  fall  down  dead.  On  inc^uiry,  I 
found  that  this  was  only  in  holms.*'    Neill's  Tour,  p.  68. 

Hie  ladical  term  seems  to  have  been  very  generally 
difiused. 

U.  vor,  Su.-G.  waar,  Lai  «fr.  Or.  eap,  Gael  earrach, 
id.  One  writer  ascribes  an  Egyptian  origin  to 
this  word.  The  Egyptians^  he  says,  naving  no  occasion 
for  anv  kind  of  manure,  because  the  land  was  suffici- 
ently fertilized  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  **it  was 
ttrdered,  that  all  the  rotten  straw,  mouldy  com,  dung, 
Jte.,  should  be  gathered  and  set  on  fire  the  first  of  Feb- 
mary. — This  day,  called  Me  lighted  wispn  and  Jires,  or, 
the  feast  of  the  purijicatiam  of  the  air,  was  proclaimed 
Vy  An  Isis  and  a  Homn. — ^The  Homa  was  called  our  or 
Mtrtm,  the  fire  or  firebrands ;  from  whence  that  season 
of  the  year  has  been  ever  since  called  oufr,  or  loer,  or 
ser,  the  Spring."    Meagher's  Popish  Mass,  p.  178.    V. 

VOR. 

[VEIRDIS,  5.  pi     Wierds,  destinies,  Bar- 
bour,  xviii.  46,  Camb.  ^IS.] 

[VELANYy  8,    Disgrace,  Barbour,  ix.  545, 
Camb.  MS.] 

[To  VELDE,  V.  a.     To  wield,  Barbour,  xi. 
97,  Camb.  MS.] 

VELE,  Veyl,  5.     A  violent  current  or  whirl- 
pool. 

*'Betniz  thir  ilis  is  oftymes  richt  dangenis  passage, 
for  the  see  be  contrarius  stremes  makis  collision,  sum 


tymes  yettand  out  the  tyd,  and  sum  tynies  swellcand 
and  soukand  it  in  agane,  with  sa  forcy  violence,  that 
Guhen  the  schippis  ar  saland  throw  thir  dangerous  rey- 
oi  oftymes  thay  ar  othir'  drownit,  or  ellis  brokin  on 
craggis.  The  gretest  vele  heirof  is  namit  Corbrek.*' 
BelTend.  Dcscr.  Alb.,  c.  13. 

This  seems  the  same  with  S.  votU^  wallie,  IsL  veU^ 
ebuUitio.    V.  Wkls. 

VELICOTTE,*.  [Perhaps,  under- waistcoat; 
synon.  tcylecoL'] 

"  Of  ohamlothe  of  sylk  to  be  ane  vtlicoite,  and  ane 
▼aaquine,  xvii  elle  and  half."    Chalmers's  Mary,  i.  207. 

0«  Fr.  ve/-tfr,  to  conceal,  and  coUt,  a  coat ;  q.  a  con- 
cealed coat? 

VELVOUS,*.    Velvet. 

Thair  gonns  [fou]  colstlie  trimlie  tralllis  ; 
Barrit  with  vefvoua  sleifT,  nek,  taillis. 
And  thair  foinkirt  of  silkis  aeir. 

MaiOand  Poow,  p.  328. 
Fr.  velour, 

"Item,  ane  bed  of  blak  velvois  fomisit  with  ruif, 
heid  pece,  thre  pandis,  thre  sub  pauilis,  and  thre  cur- 
tenis  of  blak  dames  freinyeit  with  blak  silk."  Inven- 
tories, A.  1561,  p.  124. 

Pee  here  is,  probably,  the  same  with  P^,  signifying 
doth,  as  ezpL  above,  p.  200  and  211,  Pt-Doublet. 

[VEM,  #•      Spot,  stain,  Barbour,  sv.   250, 
Camb.  MS.    A.-S.  wam^  id.] 

VENALL,  ViNEix,  8.    An  alley,  a  laue,  S. 

'*  Na  maried  women  sail  buy  wooll  in  the  wynd  for 
vinel(ia)  of  the  burgh.**    Skene,  Stat.  Gild.,  e.  30. 
Fr.  venalU,  id. 

[To  VENCUSS,  V.  a.    To  yanquish.  Bar- 
hour,  xi.  134,  Camb.  MS.] 

VENDACE,  Vendice,  8.     The  Gwiniad, 
salmo  Lavaretus,  Linn.  S. 

*'  It  is  affirmed  by  the  fishermen,  that  there  are  Bfteen 
or  sixteen  different  kinds  fit  for  the  table,  among  which 
there  is  one  that,  from  everv  information  that  can  be 
obtained,  ib  peculiar  to  that  loch  [Lochmaben],  as  it  is 
to  be  found  no  where  else  in  Britain.  It  is  called  the 
Vendise  or  Vtndace,  some  say  from  Vendois  in  France, 
as  being  brought  from  thence  by  one  of  the  Jameses, 
which  is  not  very  probable,  as  it  is  found  by  experience 
to  die  the  moment  that  it  is  touched,  and  has  been  at- 
tempted to  be  transported  to  other  lochs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, where  it  has  always  died."  P.  Lochmaben, 
Dumfr.  Statist.  Ace.,  vii.  236. 

This  sccount  is  evidently  incorrect.  For  this  \%  the 
Potcan  of  Lochloroond,  and  the  Gwiniad  of  Wales. 
Pennant,  describing  the  Otciniad,  says  : 

**  It  is  the  same  with  the  Ferra  of  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
the  Sehellu  of  Hulse  water,  the  Pollen  of  Loagh  Neaeh, 
and  the  Vangie  and  Juvangie  of  Loch  Malx>n.  The 
Scotch  have  a  tradition  that  it  was  first  introduced 
there  by  the  beauteous  queen,  their  unhappy  Marv 
Stuart ;  and  as  in  her  time  the  Scotch  court  was  much 
frenchified,  it  seems  likely  that  the  name  was  derived 
from  the  French,  vendoi«e,  a  dace,  to  which  a  slight  ob- 
server might  be  tempted  to  compare  it  from  the  white- 
ness of  its  scales.  The  British  name  Oiriniad,  or  whiting, 
was  bestowed  on  it  for  the  same  reason."   Zool.,  iii.  269. 

V.  POWAN. 

VENENOWS,   WEXENOUS,  Venesum, 
adj.    Venomous,  Lat.  v€neno9-u8. 

Hys  mynysterys,  that  made  hym  than  serwys, 
pKwaly  i>ut  in  his  chalyce 
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Wmenaut  poytowne ;  fra  that  liqwre 
Hfl  tastyd,  than  mycot  h«  nowcht  eodora. 

fKya/owN,  liL  7, 167. 

"  — God  delynrit  them  fra  the  captiaite  of  Babillon, 
ande  deatro^it  that  grite  tonne,  ande  maide  it  ane 
desert  inhabitabil  for  aeri>enB  ande  Tthir  venesum  beys* 
tu."    Cornel,  a,  p.  42.  . 

Belg.  ven^Hf  Lat.  vetuH'Um,    V.  SuM»  term, 

[VENGA,  $.  A  cat,  Shetl.  Sa.-a.  wenga, 
to  wail.] 

[VENGEABIL,  adj.  Cruel,  destructive, 
Banffs.] 

To  VENT,  V.  a.  To  sell,  to  vend.  Ventit, 
part,  pa.,  synon.  with  Sauldf  or  perhaps  as 
conveying  an  idea  somewhat  different,  that 
of  being  set  forth. 

— **0S  the  costome  and  exsyias,  of  the  aonme  of 
fonr  pundia — of  ilk  tune  of  wyne  to  be  toppit,  ventU, 
•   and  aauld  in  smallia  within  the  said  burgh. ^    Acta  Ja. 
VI.,  1621,  Ed.  1814,  p.  669. 

Vended  ta  elae where  expL  by  jo/it/.  "The  taxmen 
of  the  town — purauo  Straitou  for  what  ale  he  brewed 
and  vented  or  sold  within- the  town  of  Edinburgh,"  &c. 
Fount.  Dec  Suppl.,  ir.  726. 

To  Vent,  t;.  n.  To  emit  smoke,  well  or  ill ; 
as,  **That  lum  vents  very  ill,"  S. 

Vent,  5.  1.  Progress,  speedy  as,  "Are  ye 
comin'  ony  thing  gude  vent  the  day  1"  Are 
ye  coming  sneea  I  a  question  i-egarding  any 
piece  of  woi*k,  Koxb. 

Borrowed  perhaps  from  the  sale  of  goods ;  as  L.  B. 
vent'na  u  used  in  tnis  sense. 

2.  A  chimney,  as  being  a  place  of  egress  for 
the  smoke,  S. 

3.  JTie  verU  of  a  fowlf  the  anu8^  Dumtr. 

4.  To  tak  ventj  to  have  currency. 

— "Remittis  to  thair  consideratioun—conceming — 
the  copper  money,  how  the  aame  shall  toil*  vent  and  pas 
in  payment."    Acts  Cha.  I.,  Ed.  1814,  V.  377. 

Yentaill,  «.  The  breathing  part  of  a 
helmet ;  Fr.  ventaille^ 

He  braidit  np  bis  ventaiU, 
Thai  dosit  wes  dene. 

Oawan  and  Got,,  iU.  17. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  renders  this  "visor.**  But  this  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other. 

He  wayned  up  his  vtjfr  tro  his  tentalle. 

Sir  Oawan  and  Sir  0<U.,  iL  6. 

Waynedt  removed ;  A.-S.  toan-tdn,  demere,  auferre. 
Ne  gt  wanion  qftham  ;  Neque  vos  detrahite  de  eo. 

VENTURESUM,  adj.  Rash,  fool-hardy,  S. 
VenterBome^  61.  Cumb. 

"  He  was  a  daft  dbg/  O  an'  ho  could  have  hadden 
aff  the  smugj^lers  a  bit !  but  he  was  aye  venturesome^'* 
Guy  Maniicnng,  i.  180. 

"There's  something  no  that  canny  about  auld  Janet 

Oellatley.     The  Uird  he*ll  no  believe  thae  things,  but 

'    he^  waa  aye  owre  rash  and  venturesome — and  feared 

neither  man  nor  devil — and  sae'a  seen  o't."    Waverley, 
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VENUST,  adj.     Beautiful,  pleasant:   Lat 
venu9t"U8. 

The  Tsrj'ant  vesture  of  the  venmt  vale 
Schrowdis  the  scherand  fur,  and  enery  fale 
Oaerfrett  wyth  fulyeis,  and  fyguris  tv\  dynert. 

Dwg,  rirffil,4IOO,V. 

VER,Vbrb,*.    The  Spring.    V.  Veir. 
VER,  adj.    Worse. 

This  warld  is  ver,  sa  may  it  callit  be. 

The  want  of  wise  men  makis  fulis  sitt  on  ImikiSi 

BaUad,  printed  A,  1508,  S  P,  R.,  iiL'  134. 
V,  Wak. 

VERDOUR,  9.  Tapestry  representing  rural 
scenery. 

"Item  VIII  pece  of  renfoNrM."  Inventories,  A. 
1539,  p.  51. 

Fr.  ovivnxge  de  verdure,  "forrest  work  or  ilourist 
work,  wherein  gardens,  woods,  or  forrcsts  be  repre* 
sented,"  Cotgr. 

VERES.    V.  Verxaoe. 

[To  VERG,  V.  a.  To  soil,  defile  ;  part.  pa. 
vergitf  striped  with  dirt,  Shetl.] 

VEROE,  Verger,  a.  1.  A  belt  or  stripe  of 
planting,  Clydes. 

2.  An  orchard. 

The  greshoppers  amangis  the  venien  enappit. 

Police  qf  Itonour,  ProL  5. 

Fr.  vergier.  Arm.  verge,  id.  from  Lat.  viridariuns  a 
green  place  inclosed. 

VERGELT,  Weroelt,  s.  Ransom,  or  res- 
titution legally  made  for  the  commission  of 
a  crime. 

"The  Vergelt,  or  nmson  of  ane  thief,  throw  aU  Soot- 
land  is  thrcttie  kye ;  and  ane  voung  kow,  mihither  he 
be  ane  frie  man  or  ane  servant."    Reg.  Maj. ,  0.  iv.  c  19. 

L.  B.  weregeld'Um,  wergeld-um,  vfargiUl-a,  &c.  A.-Sw 
wergeld,  the  navmcnt  of  the  toere,  or  price  at  which  the 
life  of  every  individual  was  eatiniateo,  according  to  his 
rank ;  geld,  gild,  signifying  payment. 

The  term  were  hks  evidently  had  its  rise  from  A.-S. 
iMr,  Moes-G.  trair,  a  man;  8u.-0.  tcofr,  laL  ver,  id. 
LAt.  vir,  aeems  tO  have  had  a  Gothic  origin. 

Su.-G.  waereld,  wereld^  wergeld,  is  the  price  of  a  man 
who  has  been  kiUed,  or  the  fine  paid  for  killing  him  ; 
otherwise  denominated  Manshot,  Germ,  venjeftung, 
compensation ;  vergelt'en,  to  satisfy,  to  compensate. 
Wergyld  theof  is  a  phrase  used  in  the  Laws  ol  Ina,  c 
72,  as  denoting  a  thief  adjudged  to  pay  the  vergeH. 
This  was  also  called  Theljlbote, 

VereUos,  however,  gives  a  different  view  of  Isl.  rfr»- 
aild,  which  must  bo  radically  the  same.  He  expL  it; 
Slulcta  solvenda  secundum  acatimationem  damra  dati, 
— a  verde,  protio,  i.e.,  the  worth  or  value  of  any  thin^ 
But  he  seems  mistaken  ;  especially  as  this  opposes  the 
Su.-G.  idiom. 

The  Welsh  had  their  gwerth,  corresponding  to  vergeiL 
It  "  was  not  only  a  compensation  for  murder  or  homi« 
cide ;  but  for  all  species  of  injuries.*'  V.  Pennant's 
Tour  in  Wales,  p.  274. 

[VERIOUR,  8.    A  warrior,  Barbour,  v.  85.] 
VERLOT,*.    An  inferior  servant.    V.Var- 

LOT. 
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VERNAGE,  Wernaoe,  a. 

b  silver  «o  semtly  were  served  of  the  best, 
WHh  ventage,  in  veres,  and  cuppes  ful  cleoe. 

Sir  CfauHM  and  Sir  Oal.,  U.  la 

Wittaill  worth  scant  or  Aagost  coud  apper, 
Thioa  all  the  land,  that  fude  was  hapnyt  diar : 
Bot  Ingliss  men.  tnat  richess  want  vt  na}'ne. 
Be  caryage  brocht  thair  witUUl  full  gude  wayne, 
otafllt  noussis  with  wyn  and  gud  tpemoffe, 
Bemaynde  this  land  as  thair  awue  hcretaes. 

_  IVallaee,  iii.  17,  Ma 

Venmge,  Edit.  1768. 

Xynrhitt  thinks  that  vemage,  em  mentioned  by 
Chaaeer,  waa  probably  a  wine  of  Crete,  or  of  tbe 
atighboaring  continent.  V.  his  Note,  ver.  9681.  L.  B. 
mrmUhia^  vernae-ia,  vini  species,  vemac'ium,  Petr.  de 
^vsoentiis.  Lib.  ir.,  cap.  4,  cuius  interpret!  Vin  de 
wonuicAe  dicitur. '  Academicis  della  Crusca ;  VemaC" 
cio,  spezie  di  vino  bianeo ;  Pa  Cange.  Skinner,  tow 
r«iiaya,  views  it  q.  veronacda^  from  Verona. 
Veree,  in  first  extract^  signifies  classes.  Chaooer  oses 
^  in  the  same  sense ;  Fr.  id.  Lat  vUr-um, 


VERRAY>  adj.  Very,  Aberd.  Reff. ;  [true, 
Barb.,  u.  87.] 

Yereatment,  «.   Troth.    V.  Werratment. 

VERT,  Wert,  *.  A  term  used  £u  old  char- 
tew,  to  simifjr  a  right  to  cut  green  wood ; 
•Fr.  verdj  Lat.  virid-is. 

'* — Cnm  iurca,  fossa,  sock,  sack,  thole,  thane,  wrack, 
wair,  waith,  vert,  veth,  venison,  infang  thief,  out- 
hag  thief,  pit  et  gallows."  Charter,  Q.  Anne,  1707. 
State,  FhMer  of  Fraserfield,  p.  310.    V.  Voudseb. 

VERTER,  Vertue,  Vertew,  Vertesit,  #. 
1.  Virtue,  virginity,  S. 

2.  Thrift,  industry. 

"  It  is  neoessar  that  in  everie  schyre  at  leiat  thair  be 
aae  schooU  or  hons  of  vertne  erected  —Any  parcellis  of 
ololh,  sergis,  ftc.,  to  be  transported  beyond  seas,  and 
■ade  in  the  saidis  houses  or  vertew  to  be  frie  of  aU 
custom*— for  fyfteene  yeiris  nixt."  Acts  Cha.  L,  Ed. 
1814^  V.  892,  393. 

TIm  word,  as  used  in  the  same  sense,  is  prononnced 
vMm,  Loth.,  Roxh. 

"His  landlord,  digging  atones  at  the  end  of  that 
tiDm^  told  the  officers  that  he  waa  afraid  the  soldiers 
woola  plunder  his  cottage  ;  they  said,  '  Poor  man,  yon 
deserre  encouragement  for  your  riitue/  be  not  afraid 
for  voor  house,  for  we  shall  order  two  soldiers  to  stand 
at  toe  door,  that  none  may  enter  to  wrong  you. ' "  Life 
of  Peden.  Edinr.,  1727.  p.  119. 

8*  A  charm ;  [also  power  to  charm.] 

Vertesit  occurs  in  an  old  edition  of  a  foolish  song. 
The  Tailor  came  to  clout  the  elaiee.  In  O.  Fr.  vertuodli 
is  eqairalent  to  vertn,  quality  ;  Lat.  virtue;  Roquefort 

To  Hae  Verter.  To  possess,  or  be  supposed 
to  possess  virtue,  by  which  certain  diseases 
may  be  cured,  ibid. 

Verter-well,  *.  A  medicinal  well,  Selkirks. ; 
corrupted  from  vertue-teeH,  i.e.,  a  well  pos- 
sessing viriue,  or  the  power  of  healing. 

Vnrruous,  adj.    Thrifty,  industrious,  S. 

I've  heard  my  honest  uncle  aften  say. 

That  lads  thould  a'  for  wives  that's  vtrtwus  pray. 

Itamtajf'e  Poemt,  il  82. 


Sir  W.  Scott  has  kindly  funiishcd  me  with  the  fol- 
Iswing  amusing  iUustration  : — 

*'A  young  preacher,  who  chose  to  enlarge  to  a 
country  congregation  on  the  beauty  of  Virtue,  was 
surprised  to  be  informed  of  an  old  woman,  who  ex- 

Eresaed  herself  highly  pleased  with  his  sermon,  that 
er  daughter  was  the  most  virtuoue  woman  in  the 
parish,  for  that  week  she  had  spun  sax  spyndlcs  of 
yarn." 

[VERTESIT.    V.  Verter.] 
VERTGADIN,  *.     A  farthingale. 

— "The  farthingales  came  first  in  when  the  Queen 
Regent  went  to  Saint  Andrews,  after  the  battle  of 
Pinkie,  and  were  then  called  Vertf/adins."  The  Abbot, 
iii.  215. 

O.  Fr.  vertugadin  ;  from  Hisp.  verdugado,  id.  Diet. 
Trev.    V.  Vardinoard. 

VERTIE,   Vairtie,  adj.      Early    stirring, 
early  at  business,  Buchan. 

Archie,  fa'  verf £?,  owre  the  moorlan*  spangs 
nk  strype  and  stank ;  nae  doubt  he  itchin*  langs 
To  crack  wi'  San'.— 

Tarroi^s  Poems,  p.  2. 
By  the  change  of  a  letter  of  the  aarac  organ,  from 
Tent,  yaerdigh,  veerdigh,  expecUtus,  accinctus,  promp- 
tus,agilis.  In  Alem.  indeed^  it  retains  the  same  form 
with  the  S.  word ;  vertig  {wXso  faertig)  paratus  ad  iter, 
Qtxm.  fertig,  id.  ;  vertig-en,  praeparare.  The  root  is 
Jar-an,  var-an,  ire,  profisisci ;  whence  vert,  vart,  in- 
cessn%  ferti,  via.  Ferd,  expeditio,  A.-S.  MS.  ap. 
Schilter.  This  adj.  is  also  originally  the  same  with 
SvL.'G.  faerdig,  paratus.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  the 
transition  from  a  state  of  complete  preparation  to  that 
of  bein|^  early  astir,  is  very  slight ;  the  one  naturally 
suggestmg  the  other. 

To  VERTIES,  V.  a.     To  warn,  ShetL ;  un- 
doubtedly  an  abbrev.  of  E.  Advertise. 

VESCHELL,  8.    Vassal,  slave. 

Thare  wes  the  cursit  empriour  Nero, 
Of  everilk  vice  the  horribiil  vesehelL 

Lyndta^s  Drems. 

VESCHIARIS,    e.'pl.      Washer  -  women. 
•*  Veschiaris  &  ladinsteris,"  Aberd.  Reg. 

Veschiaris  must  be  merely  the  term  washers  dis- 
ffuised.  Ladinsteris  seems  literally  to  signify  cleansers ; 
from  A.-S.  tadian,  emundere,  extergere,  pnrgare ; 
whence  ladung,  pui^tio.  From  literal  purification  it 
waa  transferred  to  that  which  is  of  a  moral  description. 
Lk  B.  tad-a,  pur^tio,  lad-are,  lad-iare,  pur^re,  crimen 
•lucre.  Ster  is  the  common  A.-S.  termination  of  names 
of  trades.    V.  Stkr. 

To  VESIE,  Vesy,  Visie,  Visye,  Wesy, 
WiSiE,  v.a.     1.  To  visit. 

Be  fenient  luf  kendillit  in  grete  desire 
Oare  cuntre  men  to  vesy,  and  with  them  talk, 
To  knaw  tbir  strange  casis,  on  I  stalk 
From  the  port,  my  nauy  left  in  the  raid. 

Doug,  Virgil,  77,  60. 
**  Thir  tua  princia  vsit  oft  to  visye  the  feildis  to  tak 
ther  recreatione,  ande  to  pas-  til  hounting,  ande  til 
vthirgammia,  conuenient  for  ther  nobilitc."    Compl. 
S.,  p.  19.  20. 

She  past  to  wisie  Sir  Clariodns. 
Ctariodus  <Cr  Meliades,  MS.  OL  ComjU.,  p.  883. 

8.  To  examine  accurately,  S. 

Twa  spyss  he  send  to  wesy  all  that  land. 

Wallace,  iv.  210,  MS. 
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T%9  king  stud*  teaiand  th«  wall,  maLst  Tailycand  to  Mi 

Oawan  and  Ool,,  i.  19. 

And  vetyand  all  about  I  ae  at  last 
Thu  naiiy  of  youris  drawand  bidder  fast. 

'      '  IkfHg.  KiVy«.»0,19. 

"Pronten  aould  not  prent  ony  buikes,  or  rther 
thing,  but  that  quhilk  is  visied  and  tryed,  havand  the 
Kingis  licence."  Skene,  Table  to  Acts  of  ParL,  va 
PrttUen, 

8.  To  send  good  or  evil  judicially  ;  as  E.  visit 
signifies. 

His  fadrr  than  wes  W€*y€d  with  aekoes  ; 
God  haa  him  tayne  in  tiU  his  lestand  grace. 

\7aUac€,  viL  8S1,  MS. 

4.  To  take  aim,  to  mark,  S.  Fr.  viser^  id. 

Lat.  «•#-«,  to  visit ;  also,  to  auFvey ;  from  vid-eo, 
vif-nfR.    IsL  viVa,  monstrare  ;  Alem.  uuU-on,  visitare. 

YfiSiAR,  «.       A    surveyor    or    examinator. 
•*Cerciouris,  veaiaris,**  &c.     Aberd.  Reg. 

[VEST,  adj.    ^Western,  Barbour,  xvi.  550, 
Camb.MS.] 

Vestreen,  «« -  The   west,   Shetl. ;   Isl.  ves- 
traennf  occidentalis. 

VETCHER,  «.     A  man  of  a  very  suspicious 
appearance,  Fife. 

Teut.  vaelsch,  vitioso  sapore  aut  odoro  infectus  ex 
olido  vel  mucido  dolio ;  perhaps  used  in  a  moral  sense. 
Belg.  vaat4it  **  having  a  taste  of  the  barrel— insipid, 
nanseons,"  Sewel.    Isl.  vaett,  malus  geflius ;  G.  Andr. 

VETIT,  adj.    Forbidden  ;  Lat.  vetU-us. 

Crete  was  the  lust  that  thou  had  for  to  fang 
The  fnite  vetU,  throu  thy  fats  counsailing 
Thou  gcoi  mankynde  consent  to  do  that  wrang. 

Ballad,  A.  1508,  S.  P.  R.,  UL  182. 

VEUG,  i.     [Prob.,  filthy,  lecherous.] 

The  sparrow  vevg  he  vesyit  for  his  vile  dedis, 
Lyana  in  lecherye,  lasch,  nnlouable. 

Moulate,  I  ISL 

This  may  be  the  same  as  vogie,  vain.  But  it  seems 
rather  to  signify,  amorous ;  from  A,'S.  fog,  conjunctio, 
whence  /bgere^  a  wooer;  Germ,  fug,  coujunctus; 
ghifuog,  oopulae,  Gl.  Boxhom. 

To  VEX,  V.  n.   To  be  sorry.   /  teas  like  to  rear, 
I  was  disposed  to  be  sorry,  Aug. 

Vex,  8.    A  trouble,  a  vexation.  South  of  S. 

"Mj  mother  gar'd  me  learn  the  Sincle  Carritch, 
whilk  was  a  great  vex,**    Tales  of  my  Landlord,  iv.  160. 

VEYLE,adt;.    Well. 

Ye  sold  for  owtyn  his  demvng, 
HailT  chosyn  yow  a  king,  that  mycht 
Have  haldyn  veyle  the  land  in  rycht. 

A»i*n«r,  i.  118,  Ma 

VIAGE,  Veyage,  8.     1.  A  voyage;  pron. 
q.  ve-a^e,  S.  O. 

"That  nane— cary  ony  victuallis,  talloun,  or  flesche 
fnrth  of  this  realms  to  vther  partis  except  samekill  at 
■albe  thair  necessare  victuallin|[  for  thair  veyage  vnder 
the  pane  of  eacheting  of  the  said  victuall,"  &c  Acts 
hiary,  1555,  Ed.  1814,  p.  495. 

— "  Alss  of  half  a  Danskin  viage  of  the  said  anchtane 
parte,"  &c    Act.  Dom.  Cone,  A.  1492,  p.  275. 


2.  A  journey,  S.  Bp.  Doug,  uses  it  in  this 
sense. 

[••  Stop  the  vktge,*'  Marshall  Keith.] 

••  Ital.  viaggh,  Fr.  voyage,  iter  ;  "  Kudd. 

[VIAND,  8.     Disi>osition,  temper,  Shetl.] 
VICE  NAIL.    A  screw  nail. 

"Item,  a  grete  riee  nail,  maid  of  ailver."    Inven- 
tories, p.  11.     V.  Vvai. 

VICIAT,  part.  adj.     Defective. 

•'And  ay  as  ony  pairt  of  the  rent  of  Dumfermling 
now  vkiai  salbe  recovcrit,  and  hir  hienes  in  peceable 
poeaessioun  thairof.  alsinckle  of  the  said  compcnsatioan 
1-aalbe  relevit  and  retume  to  be  intromettit  with  be 
his  hienes  coniptroUar  to  his  Maiesties  awin  vao, 
Aeto  Ja.  VI.,  1693,  Ed.  1814,  p.  25. 

Pr.  ric-ifr,  to  mar;  rkU,  imperfect;  vice,  defect 
imperfection,  default ;  Cotgr. 

•VICTUAL,  ViTTAL,  8.  Grain  of  any  kind ; 
hence  victualler j  one  who  deals  in  grain,  a 
corn-factor,  S.;  pron.  vittal,  S. 

"  At  the  Reformation,  the  stipends  of  the  Protestant 
dergy  were  fixed  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  so  many 
duddera  of  victual  (the  eeneral  term  in  Scotland  Uat 
all  kinds  of  grain),  part  of  which  was  paid  in  kind,  and 
part  in  money,  converting  the  chalder,  in  the  rich 
Monties,  at  LlOO  Scotch  the  chalder,  and  at  L80  Scotch 
in  the  less  fertile  ones."    P.  AUoa,  Clackman.  Statist. 

Ace.,  viii.  643,  N.  ^      .     ,   .    . 

In  a  poor  country  like  Scotland,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  term,  which  originally  signifies  food  or  means 
of  sustenance  in  general,  should  be  limited  to  the  fnist 
of  the  huabandman*a  labours. 

BuCHAN-ViTTAL.  1.  Applied  to  meal  of 
which  the  **  twa  part  is  aits,  and  the  third 
bear,*'  i.e.,  consisting  of  two  thirds  of  oals 
and  one  third  of  barley,  S.  B- 

2.  Metiiph.  transferred  to  a  person  on  whom 
one  can  place  no  dependence ;  us,  **  He's 
Buchan  vittal  that,*'  S.  B. 

VIER,  Vyer,  8.  [Prob.,  a  corr.  of  vther^ 
other.] 

They'll  witness  that  I  was  the  tier 
Of  all  the  dogs  within  the  shire  ; 
rd  run  all  day  and  never  tyre.     .   _  „    .  ^ 

}fraUon'*  CM,,  L  68L 

Perhaps  one  who  vied  with  all  the  rest,  as  being  able 

to  surpass  them.  ...       .        • • 

"The  appello'  than  sail  lay  on  his  hand,  and  sweir 
the  grit  ay*  all  out,  that  all  is  trew  that  he  has  said 
npone  that  falss  untrew  man,  efter  the  forme  of  his 
appellatioun,  and  that  he  wait  wcill  the  ryeY  hes  a  falss 
nntrew  quarrell  to  defend."  Sir  D.  Lyndsay's  Tracts 
of  Heraldry,  MS.     V.  Compl.  S.  Prel.  Diss.,  p.  55. 

This  seems  merely  the  word  vlhir,  other  (alius),  the 
letter  y  being  ridicuoualy  aubstituted  for  the  ancient  tk. 
This  appears  from  the  use  of  it  in  the  same  sentence, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  MS. 

[VIEVERS,  8.  pi  Provisions,  food,  Shetl. 
Fr.  vivresy  id.] 

ViTDA,  8.  Beef  or  mutton  dried  without 
salt.    V.  ViVDA. 
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ViFELiEi  adv.    In  a  lively  manner. 

Aad  aik  ti  are  with  wfckedoM  bewitched, 
I  WMrie  not  how  vi/dU  they  be  taitched. 

Uume^  Chnm,,  &  P.,  iU.  876L 
.  V.  Vnra. 

[VIF,  WiF,  8.    A  woman,  Barbour,  iv.  302.] 

YILCOUS,  adi.  **  Lend,  vilcoiu  &  scandal- 
ms  lye ; "  Aberd.  Reg. ;  perhaps  immoral, 
from  .  Su.-0.  mllf  error,  ana  kioa^Ot  to 
choose. 

YlLiTE',  YuLiTiE,  «.    Filth,  pollation. 

.  "And  ala  becaos  of  the  villU  that  camia  be  alaying 
^  fleaehe  be  the  flesoheoaria  duelland  on  the  est  ayde 
[of  Leith  Wyade]  aad  tcmynz  of  interellia  of  beistta, 
feiMraiid  eorraptioaae,  it  ia  therefor  ordlnat  that  the 
■amia  be  forbiddin — mder  tho  {Nine  of  the  confidca- 
tioaiM  of  aU  aio  flescho  alaine  be  thame  in  maner  for- 
aad."  Acta  Ja.  V..  1540,  Ed.  18H  p.  374.  VUUie, 
Ed.  1568.  ThU  act  ia  eutitled,  '*  For  policy  in  Edin- 
bonhe." 
n.  mUti^  rileneaa,  baaeneas. 

[VILFULL,  adi.  Willing,  anxious,  Bar- 
bour, ix.  625,  Uamb.  £iS.] 

[VILL,  adj.  Wild,  at  a  loss,  Barbour,  vii.  2, 
Camb.  MS.] 

(To  VIMMER,  V.  n.  To  quiver,  tremble, 
Shetl.;  part.  pr.  vimmering^  used  also  as  a  «.] 

To  VINOUS,  V.  a.     To  vanquish. 

"How    the   Sabinia    and  Aroncia   war    vinciMf." 
BeHeod.  T.  Lit.,  p.  144.    Fr.  vfunc-rt,  id. 

VINDICT,  9.      Vengeance,  revenge,    Lat. 


'*  Yo  woald  do  well  to  examine  more  narrowly  than 
Labaa  aearched  Jacob'a  tonta, — lost  that — the  nappy 
hoped-for  erent  of  thia  aolemn  meeting  be  woefully 
eroat,  aa  Simeon  and  Leri  pretending  religion,  but  in- 
timi*iBg  their  own  private  vindici,  were  accused  bv 
bim,  who  otherwise  would  have  blessed  them."  Uuild. 
v.  Spalding,  i  301. 

To  VIOLENT,  V.  a.     To  do  violence  to. 

— "  The  providence  of  Qod  in  things  here  beneath 
morcth  amtably  to  tlie  nature  of  inferior  causes, 
whether  necessary,  free,  or  contingent,  not  violeuting 
them,  or  otherways  making  use  of  them,  but  according 
to  their  nature,  ao  that  though  the  event  be  necesaary, 
and  infallible  with  a  resjpect  to  the  first  cause,  the 
determined  connaol  of  God,  it  is  nevertheless  continent 
in  reapect  of  its  nearest  cause."  Fleming's  Fulfilling, 
p.  80. 

"Bnt  certainly  the  procedure  of  thia  Period,  in 
xMaUlmg  people  mto  the  Declaration,  Bond  and  Teat, 
oogfat  for  ever  to  stop  the  mouths  of  tho  Episcopal 
Faction,  aa  to  their  complaints  of  Presbyterian 
aeverities  in  nressing  the  covenants,  which  tho^  never 
did  by  a  HigldAnd  Host,  when  the  power  was  in  their 
hand."    Wodiow'a  Hist,  i.  469. 

Fr.  wotttd-tr,  to  force,  to  break  into  by  force. 

VIOLER,  ViOLAR,  9.   One  who  plays  on  the 
fiddle  or  violin,  S. 

"One  of  the  Town  of  Edinburgh's  soldiers — ^with 
hia  bayonet  ataba  a  violer  named  Watson,  because  he 
was  serenading  in  the  night-time  with  his  fiddle  in  tho 


„         contrary  to  an  act  discharging  it,  and  gave  him 
iU  words."    FV>untainh.,  L  364. 

"  rio2ar»i .-  Mekill  Thomas  Hudsown,  &c.  Item,  to 
tho  Wiolarit,  and  thair  scrvandis,  daylie  vij  gret  bred,*' 
kc  Houah.  Book,  £.  of  Mar,  1567,  Chalmera'a  Mary, 
L  m,  178. 

VIRE, «.  *<  The  arrow  called  a  quarrel^  used 
only  for  the  crossbow ;"  Fr.  vire^  id.  Rudd. 

Th^  viigin  sprsnt  on  swiftlie  as  ane  vire, 

Doug,  VirgU,  148,  & 

Vgrt  ia  need  by  Oower  in  the  aame  sense. 

— — Asaryr« 

Whiche  flyeth  out  of  a  myghty  bowe 

Awey  he  fledde  for  a  throwe. 

As  M  that  was  for  loue  wode. 

Whan  that  he  sawe  howe  it  stode. 

Con/.  Am,,  FoL  28,  p.  1,  c  L 
V.  Wxa. 

VIRE,  9.    «  A  great  beauty,"  Orkn. 

YIRGE  THRED.  Thread  of  a  particular 
description. 

''Ane  F^rence  rapar,  with  ane  Scottia  skawbert 
thairone,  gardit  with  blak  hiltis — and  the  neif  .wewpit 
WiA  bUk  virge  thred,**    Aberd.  Reg.,  A.  1543,  V.  18. 

Thia  must  certainly  b^  viewed  as  aoorr.  of  £.  Birgea 
Tkrtd.    V.  BucoET,  Bibges. 

VIRGUS,  9.  ^  Some  fancied  liquid,  con- 
sidered to  be  the  sourest  of  any ;  It's  as 
sour  as  v%rgu9;  **  Gall.  Enc. 

Thia  is  obviously  verjuke,  Fr.  verfus,  **acid  liquor 
•zprestfed  tiUn  crab-apples."  This  provincial  term 
haa  nrobably  been  imported  from  the  north  of  E. 
For  Johna.  adds :  '*  It  is  vulgarly  pronounced  varges." 
Tent,  verd^tqfa,  q.  viride  jus. 

VIRIDEER,  9.  The  keeper  of  the  grass  or 
green  wood  in  a  forest. 

*'  And  gif  ho  be  found  the  third  time  with  mno 
wode  ;  he  sail  be  presented  to  the  vlrideer  (tlie  ktiper 
•flkt  grtne  wode  and  guute)  in  the  chief  place  of  the 
keiping  of  the  wode,  and  sail  be  put  vnder  aucht 
pledges."    Forrest  Lawes,  c.  11,  s.  4. 

Lb  B.  vuiiar'iuMf  Fr.   verdeur.     In  the  E.   laws. 


*'  Thia  word  Vert  taketh  tho  name  of  Vert,  a  viridi' 
kd€t  ol  gieennesse,  for  it  is  alwaies  vnderstood  but  of 
sneh  thmgs,  aa  doe  growe  within  the  forrest  and  are 
mene,  it  is  called  in  our  olde  English  Oreene  If eire,  in 
httin  it  ia  called  Virklis,  and  thereof  is  framed  this 
word  Viritiarius,  a  Verderer,  or  one  that  doeth  take 
the  charge  of  the  Vert  or  of  Oreene  //eire."  Manwood's 
Forraat  Lawes,  c.  6,  s.  5,  FoL  37,  h, 

VIRLAT,  9.    The  same  with  Valet. 

**The  treasnrer  paid  David  Rizzio,  virlat  in  tho 
Qneen'a  Chamber  L89,  on  the  8th  of  January  1561-2.*' 
Chalmers's  Maty,  i.  78. 

VIRLE,  8.  A  small  ring  put  round  any  body, 
to  keep  it  firm,  S.  ferrule. 

Sax  good  (at  lambs,  I  said  them  ilka  clute. 
At  tne  West  Port,  and  bought  a  wiiMonie  flute. 
Of  plum-tree  made,  with  iv  ry  virles  round. 

Bamsa^'a  Poaau,  iL  67. 

O.  E.  vgroUf  Tt.  virofle;  Palsgraue.  E.  verrouil,  a 
boH  for  a  door,  aeems  to  claim  the  same  origin,  Lat. 
/riT-vm. 

[VIRPA,  9.    A  thin  kind  of  sowens,  Shetl.] 
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YIRR9  ViR,  9.      Force,   impetuosity,  S.  B. 
synon.  with  Birr,  q.  v. 

Wben  b«  WM  set,  I  gm'e  the  fire  a  stir. 

And  Beny  nui,  and  Drought  Mome  irhinfi,  wi'  viV, 

Tnid  oat  the  nook,  and  made  a  heartv  bleezo. 

Skirr^a  Poem§,  p.  14L 

^'Sjrne  we  Uud  our  henda  to«mther,  an'  at  it  wi*  virr." 
Joamal  from  London,  p.  ^,     v .  Beir,  «. 

The  lads,  nnwillin^  yet  to  stir, 
Fire  aff  theb  morning  giins  wi'  n>. 

If.  Beattie't  TaUt,  p.  85. 

"Wk'  donUe  wir  the  drummen  drum, 
ItN  pint-eUmps  clatter. 

Jiajfne*g  Siller  Oun,  p.  85. 

This  word  is  mora  clasaical  than  might  seem  at  fint 
Tiew.  It  has  been  in  nse  for  more  than  two  centuries. 
With  respect  to  the  sluice  of  a  dam  it  is  said  : 

— "It  may  not  be  stoppit,  nor  be  troublit  be  ony 

Srsoun,  be  altering  of  the  said  clouse,  or  drawing  of 
e  said  clouse^  or  drawing  of  the  water  fra  the  said 
water-passage  or  dam,  or  be  making  of  the  course  of 
.  the  water  to  beof  greiterforce  orstronth  than  of  befolr, 
or  yit  to  be  of  less  force  or  virre  than  of  befoir,  quhair- 
throw  the  said  miln  is  or  may  be  mair  hai&tie  or  m air 
slaw  in  grinding  of  comis  nor  scho  had  wont  to  be  in 
times  bygane."    A.  1563,  Balfour*s  Pract.,  p.  493. 

[To  ViRU,  r.  n.     To  move  or  walk  with  force, 
BanflFs.] 

VIRROCK,  8.    Qnotecl  by  Mr.  Pinkerton  as 
not  understood. 

Ane  prk-thank  in  a  prelots  chayse, 
With  his  wawil  feit,  and  virrok  tais, 

With  bopplr  hippis,  and  benches  narrow. 

Dimbar,  Maitland  Poems,  p.  110. 

Dr.  Leyden,  Gl.  Compl.  S.,  justly  observes,  that  it 
*'  signifies  a  com,  or  bony  excrescence  on  the  feet ;  is 
in  oonunon  use,  and  pronounced  u:irrok;"p,  3S0.  He 
deriTes  it  from  Lat.  rerrue-a,  a  wart.  The  name  is 
•ometimes  applied  to  boils.  I  have  heard  it  also  expl. , . 
a  pimple  on  the  sole  of  the  foot  or  heel,  which  occasions 

Kiat  JMun,  and  oiten  grows  to  a  considerable  size. 
OS  it  is  distinguished  from  a  com.    It  is  sometimes 
written  leyrocit. 

Ther  is  not  in  this  fair  a  flyrock, 

That  has  upon  his  feit  a  tcyrocX;, 

Knoul  taes,  or  monls  in  nae  degre. 

But  ye  can  hyde  them. 

Dunbar,  Evergreen,  L  254. 
A.-S.  wearrig,  wmrriKi,  callosus,  nodosos;  Teut. 
wetr,  callus,  nodus,  tuber ;  Gl.  Sibb.  The  affinity  of 
wffrock  to  the  Utter  is  rendered  highly  probable  from  a 
circumstance  to  which  the  ingenious  Glossarist  has  not 
adverted.  Tent,  weer-ooghe  denotes  a  wart  or  pimple 
on  the  eye-lid,  a  stythe,  or  S.  sti>  ;  chalazion,  exiguum 
tttberculum  in  palpebris,  (Kilian) ;  from  trc«r  and  oofihe, 
oenlus.  This  seems  to  have  been  improperly  applied 
to  denote  a  pimple  on  the  foot. 

VIRTUE,*.    Thrift,  Loth.    V.  Vertue. 

VISE.    V.  Weysr 

[VISIE,  ViZT,  VizziE,  $.  and  r.   V.  Vesie.] 

To  Tak  a  VizziE.  To  take  an  aim  ;  as,  to  look 
along  a  gun,  with  the  eye,  before  firing  it  off, 

"Logan  took  a  n;y,  and  fired,  but  his  gun  flashed 
in  the  pan.**    The  Steam-Boat,  p.  143. 

Willrim  M*Nish,  a  taylor  slee~ 
RoDs'd  at  the  thought,  charg*d  his  fuzee  ; 
Took  but  as  vtJ^y  wi*  his  ee.— 

Majfn^s  Siller  Gun,  p.  52. 


Vizzie-drap,  Vissie,  ».  The  knob  or  sight 
on  the  muzzle  end  of  a  gun,  by  which  aim 
is  taken,  S.     Fr.  visie^  aim. 

*  VISION,  8.    A  thin,  meagre  person ;   as, 

**Puir  thing  I  she's  grown  a  mere  rMton," 
$. ;  a  secondary  use  of  the  E.  word  as 
denoting  "  a  spectre,  a  phantom.** 

To  VISITE,  V,  a.  To  examine,  to  survey  ; 
used  as  synon.  with  Vtsie ;  Fr.  visit-er,  ia.  i 

**  Ordanis — Mr.  Johuno  Hay,  ftc.  to  vhitt  the  lawes 
and  actis  maid  in  this  present  parliament,*'  &c.  Acts 
Ja.  VI.,  1592,  Ed.  1814,  p.  569. 

VISORXE,  *.    A  mask  or  visor. 

'*  Jhone  Knox  answered,  The  time  that  hes  bene  is 
evin  now  befoir  my  eyis :  for  I  sie  the  pure  flock  in  no 
les  danger  than  it  hes  bein  at  ony  tyme  before,  except 
that  the  Devill  hes  gottin  a  vliorne  upon  his  face.** 
Knox's  Hist.,  p.  341. 

VISSIER,  *.  One  who  authoritatively  in- 
spects or  examines. 

—"The  said  Sir  James  Balfour  of  Pettindreich 
knycht,  viMkr,  and  ressaver,"  &c.  Inventories,  A. 
1560,  p.  175. 

[Vrr,  ViTTixo,  8.    V.  Wit.] 

To  VITCil,  V.  a.  To  visit,  Shetl.  In  Isl. 
the  synonyme  is  ri^-ia. 

•  VITIOUS,  adj.    Fierce,  fiery,  ill-tempered ; 

as,  "^  IIc*s  a  vitioua  beast  that ;  I  wiss  he 
dinna  break  that  puir  man's  neck  that's  on 
him,**  S.  \^Viliou8  weather,  stormy  weather, 
Clydes.] 

ViTiousxESS,  «.  Fierceness,  unmanageable- 
ness,  S. 

VIUEJ,  Vive,  adj,  1.  Lively,  representing 
to  the  life,  vivid,  S.     Fr.  vif. 

*'  So  wee  see  the  vtue  imago  of  a  faithf nil  Pastor,  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  :  he  will  give  his  life  for  the  sheepe,  as 
hee  saith  himselfe.'*    RoUocko  on  the  Passion,  p.  16. 

In  this  sense  it  is  used  as  an  E.  word. 

2.  Brisk,  vigorous,  S. 

3.  Applied  to  what  may  be  seen  clearly;  as, 
**vice  ppciit,*'  letter-press  which  may  be 
read  easily,  S.  B. 

ViVDA,  8.  Beef  or  mutton  hung  and  dried 
without  salt,  Orkney. 

"  They  seldom  salt  their  meat,  but  either  smoko  it 
in  the  house,,  or  dry  it  in  the  air.  When  preserved  in 
this  latter  manner,  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  rivda.** 
Edmonstone's  Zetl.,  ii.  49. 

**  Vtfda,  (dried  beef)  hams,  and  pickled  pork,  flew 
after  each  other  into  empty  space,  smoked  geese  were 
restored  to  the  air,  and  cured  fish  to  the  sea."  The 
Pirate,  iii.  32. 

We  learn  from  a  very  intelligent  writer,  that  *'  Firrfo, 
or  unsaltcd  mutton,  hung  up  in  their  buildings  till  it 
was  hardened  and  dried,  is  no  longer  known.  Hib* 
bert's  Shetl.  Isl,  p.  470. 

"  Vivdci,  flesh  dried  in  a  Skee  without  being  salted."* 
MS.  Explic.  of  Norish  words.    V.  Skeo. 
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Most  probably  from  IiL  wtif-a^  %  vibnure ;  Dan. 
f|^l-€,  to  Mm,  to  winnow ;  the  tobttance  boing  dried  by 
the  aetion  of  the    '   * 


VlVELT,  adv*     1.  ClearljTy  in  a  vivid  light,  S. 

But  gin  ve  like  to  wars  tlie  time,  then  ye 
How  a'  tne  natter  stood,  iball  mWy  me. 

Jloet*!  Hdenore^  p.  00. 

S.  Distinctly,  applied  to  objects  of  sound. 

^  *'  Mr.  Andraw  Leiek,  minieter  at  Ellon,  told  me  that 
hk  wife  and  family,  eitting  at  sapper  in  his  own  hoase, 
heard  tnclung  of  dmma  vi<«fjr,  eometimes  appearing 
near  hand,  eometimes  far  off;  and  aix>n  the  7th  A 
Febniarr  it  was  written  here  to  Aberaeen,  that  Ken* 
ton  battle  of  Banbury,  wherein  his  majeety  was  ▼ic- 
torious,  has  been  in  vision  fonchten  eeven  sondry 
timee  ainoe  syne.**    Spalding,  ii.  71. 

ViVERis,  ViEVERS,  9.  j^L  Provisions  for  the 
sustenance  of  life,  victuals,  S.     Fr.  vivr&s. 

"  Item,  if  it  sail  be  asked.  That  thair  layed  money 
laD  have  passa^  for  thair  viverU  f  Yo  sail  resson  the 
oomoditie  and  moomoditie  tharectf  with  the  oounsaill.*' 
Knox*s  Hist,  p.  222.      , 

*'He  sail  come  [to  the  hoist]  weill  famished  with 
■liner  to  bye  v»ever«  for  his  sostentation  and  not  in 
hope  to  bnnling  the  contrie  (^uhereby  he  passes,  with- 
out making  of  payment.'*    1  8tat.  Bob.  L,  c.  5,  a.  0. 

YIVUAL,  adj.     1.  Living,  alive,  Ayrs. 

S.  Used  to  express  one's  identity;  as,  ^the 
vivual  person,"  the  self  same  person,  ibid. 
Hence, 

YiYUALLrE,  adv.  In  life;  as,  ^vivuallie 
seen,"  seen  alive,  ibid. 

O.  Fr.  vivudUe^  vivant ;  plein  de  force ;  Boqnefort. 

To  YIZZIE,  V.  a.  To  view  accurately.  V. 
VisiE  and  Yesie. 

[YMBESTOUNT,  adv.  Sometimes,  Bar- 
bour^  vii.  398.  A.-S.  ymbe^  about,  and 
9tund^  a  time.] 

YMBEKEST,  Ymbecast,  pret.  Explored  ; 
or  perhaps,  surveyed. 

He  vmbebeU  the  eoontrie  oatwith  the  toon. 
Ha  [he]  saw  na  thing  on  steir 
Noather  tar  nor  ncir — 

RB^fOautar,  &  iy.  B. 

(UL  am,  aroand,  lo^to,  to  cast.] 

[YMQUHILE,  adv.     Sometimes.    Y.  Um- 

QUHILE.] 

YNBEOOrr,  paH.pa.  Not  asked  by  begpng, 
or  as  alms. 

— '*To  see  qnhat  they  may  be  maid  content  of  thair 
awin  oonsentie  to  accept  daylie  to  leif  on  imbeggU,'*  &c. 
Acts  Ja.  VL,  1607,  Ed.  1S14,  p.  141. 

To  YNBESETT,  V.  o.    To  surround. 

"Sir,  yonder  is  the  laird  of  Baccleagh,  and  the 
theives  of  Annerdaill  with  him,  to  rnbtutt  your  grace 
in  the  way."  Pitscottte's  Cron.,  p.  320.  In  Ed.  1763, 
"to  unbesei  your  grace  from  the  gate,"  p.  210.  The 
latter  mode  of  expression  would  rather  seem  to  bear 
the  sense  of  block  up. 

It  is  most  common^  used  in  pari,  pa, 

"When — the  said  Alexander — was  cnming  fordwaxd 


with  ane  great  annie,  for  the  kingis  support,  his  gaitt 
was  PN&eeetf  be  Alexander  earle  of  Crawford.*'  Pitscot- 
tio'a  Cran.,  p.  105. 

YNBIOOrr,  part.  adj.    Not  built  upon,  S. 

"  In  all  Tther  annuellis,  to  auise  gif  the  awnaris  lat- 
tia-the  cnwnd  to  be  vnbitjgU,  quhat  salbe  the  ohaplanis 
part  git  he  may  recognosce  the  -samin  or  not,  Ac. 
AeU  Mary,  1555,  Ed.  ISU,  p.  4S9.     V.  Bio,  v, 

YNBRINT,  pari.  adj.    Not  burnt. 

**Item,  gif  samekiU  restis  vnbrinl  of  the-haill  tene- 
ment that  aw  the  annnell  as  will  pay  the  samin,  gif  the 
annuell  may  be  craifit  compleitlie.'*  Acts  Maty,  1555, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  400. 

YNBUKELY,  adj.    Feeble ;  not  burly. 

Thar  fai  mony  toon  man  to  tuggil  is  full  teach, 
Thocht  their  brandia  be  black  and  vnburdif. 

Bav^  CoUyear,  C.  L  b. 

YNCO ACTED,  Uncoactit,  part.  adj.    Not 
forced,  voluntary. 

"  I  cannot  refuse  both  the  honourable  and  thankf ull 
conditions  to  myselff, — speciallie  quhair  thay  cum  of 
frie  win  vmcoaeUd  or  compelled."    Pitscottie's  Cron., 

p.  34.      V.  COACT,  Ck>ACTIT. 

**  Uneoaetk  or  compallit.'*  Aberd.  Reg.,  Cent.  16. 
The  negatiTO  particle  la  meant  to  serve  both  words. 

YNCOME,  Uncome»  [part.  pa.    Not  come; 
also,  not  having  reached  or  arrived  at.] 

"The  Ooogregatioun — had  choeine  fyve  hundreth 
of  thair  best  horsemen  to  prik  and  hold  m  the  French 
eneeme  over  the  watter  of  Eden."  Pitscottie's  Cron., 
p.  538.  "To  stop  the  French  from  crossings"  Ac. 
Edit.  1728;  ^  205. 

'^Thua  thir  people  were  dayed  uneome  to  Al>erdeett 
at  thia  time,  whereat  the  army  there  took  great  excep- 
tion.'*   Spalding;s  Troubles,  L  159. 

^Thirdty,  their  naughty  reasons  alledged  for  with-, 
holding  of  the  nobles  uneome  to  the  king,  backed  also 
with  much  more  threatening."    Ibid.,  p.  188. 

CTaeeiiie  is  perhapa  q.  oncome,  coming  on  or  forward. 

YNDEFESIT,  part.  adj.      Without  acquit- 
tance. 


"That  the  said  James  sail  content  &  pay  to  the  said 
Johne  the  aomme  of  ▼  li  oontenit  in  the  said  sentence 
arfaitrale  4  wmMeak  tharintilL*'  Act.  Dom.  Cone.,  A. 
1482;  p.  873.    Y.  DBnESK,v. 

YNDEID,  adj.    Alive,  in  the  state  of  life. 

Now  thankit  be  Drichtine, 
That  ane  of  ts  sail  nerer  hine 
Vndad  In  this  placci 

RattfCmlyear,  D.  ij.,  s. 

To  YNDIRGANG,  t;.  a.     To  incur,  to  be 
subjected  to,  [to  undergo.] 

"And  failyeing  tharof  that  he  tak  the  lande  to  him 
self  and  vhdirgaHg  the  dot."  ParL  Ja.  III.,  A.  1469, 
AeU  Ed.  1814,  p.  98. 

A.-S.  imiier^a^-cui,  aubire,  to  undergo. 

YNDISPONIT,  paH.  pa.    Not  given  away. 

— *' At  this  present  thair  ar  sindicrie  prelaces  vacand, 
vndUpamli  to  onie  person  or  personis  quhatsumeuir." 
Acts  Ja.  VI.,  1597,  Ed.  1814,  p.  143. 

YNDISTRUBLIT,  part.  pa.     Undisturbed. 

— '*That  lettres  be  writin  to  the  balye  of  Lawdirdalo, 
chargeing  him — ^to  kepe  &  defend  the  saide  Elisabeth 
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.  VHtiistrublU  in  the  broukin  &  joyiing  of  the  umyne  in 
tyme  to  cum."    Act.  Aadit.,  A.  1466,  p.  5. 

VNDOUTABLE,    arf;.      Indubitable,  that 
cannot  be  called  in  question. 

— "Anent  the  queitioune—tuiching  the  richtii  to 
the  hospitale  of  Brechin  eallit  the  Mauindew,  clamit 
bo  the  said  Archibald  be  prescntacionn  of  James  due 
of  Roes,  quhilk  is  vndoutahU  patrouno  of  the  sayran, 
the  loL-dis  ordanis,"  &c.  Act.  Dom.  Cone,  A.  1488,  p. 
103.  '*- 

This,  although  not  mentioned  by  Johns.,  has  been 
used  in  0.  E.,  as  Sherwood  has  undoubiabk, 

VNECERT,  adj.     Uncertain ;  Lat.  iucert-ua. 

"  Tharfor  the  said  decret  of  forfaltour  is  mrrrf,  inept, 
and  generale,  &  following  and  promulgate  vpoune  ane 
vneceri,  inept  &  generale  bbell. "  Acts  Slary,  1543,  Ed. 
1814,  p.  440. 

VNENDIT,  part.  pa.  Unfinished,  not  ter- 
minated, 

"The  maiste  parte  [majority]  of  thaim— sal  have 
the  ful  power— to  aviss,  determyn,  tret,  k  conclude— 
al  materia  concerning  the  weilfair  of  oursouerane  lordc 
that  ar  now  assynit  in  this  present  pariiament  & 
tmendU."    Acts  Ja.  III.,  A.  1471,  Eil.  1814.  p.  100. 

[VNFAIR,  adj.  Foul ;  or  perhaps  as  a  .t., 
ill-success,  Barbour,  xv.  123,  Camb.  JIS.] 

[VNFANE,  Unfayne,  adj.  UnmlHng,  re- 
luctant.    V.  Fane.] 

VNGROND,  part  pa.    Not  grinded. 

"That  Thomas  Kirkpatrick— sail  restore-  half  a  boll 
of  malt  mgrond,  price  x  s."  Act.  Dom.  Cone,  A.  1488, 
p.  92.  ,  ^ 

VNHABILL,  VxHABiLE,  Unhable,  adj.  1. 
Unfit  for  any  purpose  whatsoever ;  used  in 
a  general  sense. 

"The  qnenis  grace— hauand  respect  to  the  greit  and 
exhorbitant  derth  ryssin  in  this  realme  of  victuallis, 
&c.,  and  Tnderstandand  that  the  occasioun  thairof  is 
because  of  the  superfluous  cheir  nsit  conunounlie  in 
this  realme  alsweill  aman^s  small  as  greit  men.  to  the 
greit  hurt  of  commoun  weill  of  the  samin,  and  damp- 
nage  to  the  bodie,  quhilk  makis  ane  man  vnhahUl  to 
•xerce  all  IcifuU  and  gude  warkis  necessare."  Acts 
Mary,  1551,  Ed.  1814,  p.  488. 

2.  Unfit  for  travelling,  by  reason  of  age  or 
bodily  indisposition. 

"Gif— it  be  sufficientlie  proviu  -that  he  is  seik,  im- 

Jr>tent,  or  of  greit  age,  swa  that  he  may  not  travel,  the 
ndgo  sould  pass,  or  send  his  clerk,  as  he  pleiais,  upon 
the  expensis  of  him  that  is  unhabiU  and  scik,  to  pois 
[pose  or  interrogate  closely]  and  ressavc  his  aith  upon 
sic  thmgis  as  ar  referrit  to  the  samiu."  Balfour's 
Fract.,  p.  361. 

"  ^5  ***"  **™®  *^*  marquis  is  stormstiid  in  Melgyno, 
old  and  uiUiahUt  to  travel,  in  so  great  a  storm."  Spal- 
ding's Troubles,  i.  42. 

8.  Under  a  legal  disability ;  used  as  a  forensic 
term. 

-."  Decerning  thairfore  his  dignetie,  name  &  memorio 
to  be  extinct, —and  his  posteritie  to  be  fra  thine  furth 
unhahle  to  bniik  offices,  honour  k  dignetie  within  this 
fealme."    AcU  Mary,  1567,  Ed.  1814,  p.  573. 
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The  term  contrasted  with  this,  in  the  same  act,  in 
the  form  of  restoration,  is  able, 

**  And  die  like  his  posteritie  &  linage— to  be  restorit 
to  thair  ancient  honour,  fame  k  dignitie,  and  to  be 
maid  able  to  bruik  and  joiss  offices,  hououris  k  dignitie 
within  this  realme. 

VNKNAWLEGE,  s.    Ignorance. 

'*That  all  schireffis,  &c.,  tak  the  copie  of  thir  articlia 
or  thai  de|>art,  at  thay  may  not  excuse  thanie  of  the 
wknawlege  of  thir  articlis.*^*    Acts  Ja.  III.,  1483,  EiL 
.  1814,  p.  166. 

VNLAY,  *.    Fine,  the  same  with  Unlaw. 

— **  At  that  be  a  punt  of  dittay  in  tynie  to  cum,  and 
at  the  vnlay  be  x  li  togiddcr  with  ane  mendis  of  the 
partij  accoraing  to  the  skaith,"  &c. — *'  Itiin,  as  aneut 
the  vniaif  of  the  grene  wod,**  &c.  Acts.  J:i.  IV.,  1503, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  242. 

VNL  ANDIT,  adj.    Not  in  possession  of  heri- 
table property. 

*'  Oure  soncrane  lord  movit  of  piete,  with  the  ooun- 
sall  of  his  lotdis,  hes  avisit  that  all  the  gudis  niovabill 
belanging  to  the  pure  vnlandit  folkis  be  restorit  and  de- 
Uuerit  agane."    AcU  Ja.  IV.,  1488,  Ed.  1814,  p.  207. 

[VNLELE,  adj.     Disloyal,   dishonest.     V. 
Lele.] 

VNLETTIN,  part.  pa.    Not  released. 

**  That  all— vagabondis,  Strang  and  ydill  beggaris— 
taken  wandering — be  committit  in  ward  in  the  c>>in- 
meun  prosoun,  stokis  or  imis,-  within  thair  inristlir. 
tionn;  thair  to  be  kepit  vnlettln  to  libertie,— <iu:.iil 
thay  be  put  to  the  knawlege  of  ane  assyiss.  *^  Acts  Ja. 
VI.,  1574,  Ed.  1814,  p.  87. 

VNMORTIFYIT,  part.  pa.     Not  under  a 
deed  of  mortmain. 

**  And  the  soume  of  the  baronis  to  be  raisit  of  all 
lordis,  baronis;  f rehaldaris,  fre  tonimndis,  ladyis  of  t*  r- 
cis  jont  feftmentis,  dowryis,  and  vtheris,  ciubatcturaeucr 
hafand  vtouth  burgh  mmortiVyiV."  Pari.  Ja.  III.,  A. 
1467,  Acts  Ed.  1814,  p.  90.    V.  Mortify. 

VNORDERLY,  adv.    Irregularly. 

"  The  lordis  of  parliament  decretis — that  the  proce^ 
sis  of  the  breif  of  richt  purchest  be  Robert  of  S[)cus~- 
tuiching  the  landis  of  Kittidy,  procedit  k  led  before 
the  Schiref  of  Fiff  k  his  deputis,  is  vnlachfnlly  and 
rnon/er/y  procedit,"  &c.     Act.  Audit.,  A.  1471t  p*  !'>• 

VNPASSING,  part.  pr.     Not  going  or  de- 
parting. 

"In  the  menetyme  ordanis  the  haill  estaittis  pr*^- 
sentlie  con  ....  to  remoTe  in  this  toun  vnpaisiMfi 
furth  of  the  samyne,  quhill  the  parliament  be — endit.** 
AcU  Ja.  VI.,  1592,  Ed.  1814,  p.  5.31. 

VNPLENISSIT,  part.  pa.    Not  fumished, 
waste. 

"  Ane  grete  part  of  the  realme,  and  s}>ccialic  nere  the 
)M)nlouri9,  has  oene  thir  mony  yeris,  m  our  sonerane 
lordis  lesse  age,  rnpltittxsitf  and  ane  gret  part  of  the  in- 
land spulyeit  of  thar  gudis."  Acts  Ja.  V.,  15.35,  £<). 
1814.  p.  346,  547.     V.  Plenw. 

VNPEOUISITLIE,  adv.     Without  previous 
intimation,  immediately, 

"Be  hir  Tngodlie,  and  dishonourabill  proecdins:  to 
ane  prcteiidit  mariage  with  him  [Both well]  suddandlie, 
and  VHpi'OiiUUlie  tbaireftcr,  it  is  mai^t  ccrtaine,  that 
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■eho  was  praaie^  tdrt,  and  pairt,  of  the  actuall  deuiae 
and  deid  of  the  fotmamit  murthour  of  the  king  her 
lanohfnU  hoaband,"  ko.  Acts  Ja.  VL,  1567,  Ed.  1814, 
p.S7. 

Fr.  d  Hmprovkle,  d  rimproveu,  "saddenly,  at  vna- 
wans,  before  it  wa«  thought  of,  or  looked  for  ;**  Cotgr. 

VNRECOUNSALLIT,  pari.  pa.    Unrecon- 
ciled. 

"That  ^nhatsumeuer  pcrsoon  or  persoonis  ar  de- 
Boneit  cttrsit,~and  lyis  thairin  obetinatlie  bo  the  space 
of  ane  yeir,  or  resaitis  the  body  of  Qod  blist  and  balie 
aacranient  vnder  the  said  cnrsing,  vnreeounmttU  to  the 
boenm  of  the  halie  kirk,  that  all  thair  gudis  mouabiU 
throiw  that  deid  sail  fall  in  our  soaerane  ladyis  handis 
be  leaaoan  of  escheit,'*  &c.  Acts  Mary,  1551,  Ed. 
1814,  p.  482. 

VNREMEMBE AND,  pari.  ad;.  Unmindful. 

— "Hi^  grace  thinkis  that  he  wiU  nocht  be  vnre- 
mtmbrand  and  vngrate  for  the  gude  and  thankfull 
lemioe  done  to  him  be  his  saidis  erlis,  loidis,"  &o. 
Acts  Ja.  v.,  I5iO^  Ed.  1814,  p.  363. 

VNRESPONSALL,  adj.     Unable  to  pay  a 
fine  or  debt ;  a  forensic  term. 

**  The  said  third  penaltie  to  be  pait  to  the  awner  of 
the  wod,  bmme,  or  yairdis.  Bot  in  caiss  the  committar 
of  the  wrang  be  vnrespoMall,  he  aall  for  the  first  fait 
be  pat  in  the  stokkis,  presonne,  or  ymis,  ancht  dayis 
on  breid  and  wattir,"  &c.  Acts.  Ja.  VI.,  1579,  Ed. 
1814,  p.  145.    V;  Restoxsall. 

VNROVNGIT,  part.  pa.     Not  gnawed  or 
fretted. 

^'Thebailyeis  char^^'t  him  to  take  the  Inglis  grot 
wmrtmvaU  for  thre  sons  in  pament  [payment].  *'  Ab«rd. 
Seg.,  Cent  16.    V.  Rouged. 

[VANSEDLiL,  s.     Misfortune,  Barbour,  x. 
218.    V.Un8eleJ 

VNSHAMEFASTNESSE,  s.     Shameless- 
ness. 

And  take  ftv>m  mee  vnthamefiuifutse. 
And  God  and  man  to  looe  and  dreid. 

Poems  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  p.  70. 

VNTRANSUirrr,  pan.  pa.      Not  tran- 
scribed. 

"  William  Adaiiisone— oblist  him  that  he  sail  bring 
the  writingia  laitlie  maid  be  our  sonerane  lorde  vnder 
his  gret  seile  to  the  tonne  of  M^ddleburghe,  and  de- 
linere  the  samin  agane  to  the  kingis  grace  and  lordis 
within  zx  dais  nixt  to  cnm  without  langare  delay,  r;i- 
iramaum^  anctentily.'*    Acto  Ja.  V.,  1626,  Ed.  1814, 

p.  31S.      V.  TRAKsrMFT. 

VNTEAISTIE,  adj.    Faithless,  unworthy  of 
trtiit. 

Traist  the  vntmistie  aaba  that  wiU,— 
For  sic  my  selfe  I  will  not  kiU. 

Foeme  Sixteenth  Cent,  p.  SOL 

VN WAUKIT,  part.  pa.    Not  fulled. 

''Robert  Crostale— sail  content  &  pay  to  Elspoth 
Botlare  a  wob  of  tanny  claith,  —for  like  elne  xij  s., 
delinerit  be  the  said  Elspeth  to  the  said  Robert  in  ni- 
wamkU  claith.*'    Act.  Dom.  Cone,  A.  1488,  p.  95. 

[VNAVITT,  #.    Ignorance,  folly,  S.] 


To  VNY,  r.  a.    To  unite  ;  Fr.  tiwtr,  id. 

**  That  it  sail  be  lefull  till  his  grace  to  diuide  schiref- 
domez,  &  create,  vny,.Sc  annex  the  sammyne,**  &c. 
Acts  Ja.  IV.,  1609,  Ed.  1814,  p.  267. 

VOALER9  8.  A  cat,  Shetl. ;  q.  a  wawler^ 
from  Isl.  vol-Hi^  querulor,  G.  Andr. ;  misero 
queri,  Haldorson ;  vaeUa^  lamentari,  ibid. 

VOAMD,  B.  Meat  injured  by  being  too  long 
kept, ShetL;  apparently svnon. with Hoama^ 
S. 

Allied  perhaps  to  I«l.  ram,  vitium,  culpa,  Verel.  ; 
roemm,  dedecuH,  or  voma^  nausea,  Ualdt>rson ;  votm'^ 
uUfft^  nauseabile,  6.  Andr. 

[VOAR,  8.  Spring,  seed-time,  Shetl.  Sw. 
vaar^  Lat.  rer,  id.] 

VOOE,  8.     Voice,  S.  B. 

Ane  feyndliche  hellis  voce  sclio  shoutis  schill ; 
At  qnhais  sound  all  trymblit  the  forest, 
The  deme  woddis  resouudit  est  and  west 

Doug.  VirgU,  225,  37. 

[VOD,  *.    A  wood.    V.  Wod.] 
VODDER,  8.     Weather,  Aberd.  Reg.      V. 

WODDER. 

VODE,  VoDD,  adj.    1.  Empty,  void. 

Unto  thir  wordis,  he  nane  answero  maid, 
Nor  to  my  vode  demaadls  na  thing  said. 

Doug.  Virgil,  48,  82. 

2.  Light,  indecent. 

The  rial  stile,  clepit  Heroicall, 
FnU  of  wourschip  and  nobilnes  oner  all, 
Suld  be  compilit,  but  tenchis  or  voile  wourde, 
Kfpsnd  honest  wise  sportis,  quhareener  thay  bourde. 

Doug,  VirgU,  ProL  271,  30. 

To  VODE,  V.  a.     To  void,  to  empty. 

Eftir  all  was  vodit,  and  the  lycht  of  day 
At  mare  and  mare  the  mone  quenchit  away, — 
Within  hir  chalmer  alone  scho  langU  sare, 
And  thocht  all  waist  for  laik  of  hir  luflare. 

Doug,  VirgU,  102,  25. 

Ubi  digressi,  Virg.  When  the  company  were  aU 
gone. 

VOE,  8.  An  inlet,  a  bay  or  creek,  Orkney, 
Shetl. 

"This  inlet  or  voe  furnishes  several  excellent  har- 
bours, such  as  Busta  Toe,  South  Toeter,  and  AlnaBrth." 
P.  Delting,  Shetl.  Statist  Ace,  i.  390. 

'*  Voes, — in  the  ancient  language  of  these  islands, 
signify  such  creeks  or  bays  as  penetrate  far  into  the 
laud.'^    Barry's  Orkney,  p.  39. 

**  The  parish  is  every  where  intersected  with  long 
narrow  bays,  caUed  here  Voen  or  Friths."  P.  Aith- 
sting,  Shetl.  Statist.  Ace.,  vii.  581. 

"  Fof,  signifies  a  creek,  or  bay."  MS.  Explic.  of 
Norish  Words. 

In  that  very  ancient  Norse  poem  Lodbrotar-Quida, 
or  the  Death-song  of  Lodbrok,  royr  occurs  as  signifyinff 
a  bay.  Thus  Kvgner  is  macle  to  say  ;  **  Near  liiad' 
nin*ja-vagi,  (Hadninga's  Bay)  hii^h  towered  our  crests 
in  tierce  encounter."  St  13.  llie  learned  Johnstone 
views  this  as  either  a  bay  in  Orkney,  or  as  perhaps 
Haddington  bay  in  Scotland.  Lodbrok,  p.  71.  jBartha- 
firihi  is  indeed  mentioned  in  the  preceding  strophe. 
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which  he  explains  m  denoting  the  Firth  of  Tay,  near 
Perth,  anciently  cailed  Bertha,  p.  70. 

laL  vog-r,  freium ;  G.  Andr.»  p.  257.  V.  Brand's 
Orkney,  p.  65. 

VOGIE,  VOKIE,  adj.     1.  Vain,  S. 

Of  your  consent,  ho  says,  I'm  mair  nor  fain. 
And  vogie  that  I  can  ca*  yon  my  ain. 

RostTt  Helenore,  p.  112. 

'■  Whisht,"  qnoth  the  vr/u^y  jade, 
'*  William's  a  wise  judicious  lad, 
*'  Has  havin.H  mair  than  e'er  he  had, 
*<  lU-bred  bog-sUlker." 

Bamtajf't  Poems,  ii.  338. 

"  I  was  fldgin  fain  an'  unco  vokie  fan  I  got  out  ouer 
her,  for  as  laggart  an'  trachel'd  as  I  vas  wi'  taavin 
amo'  the  dube."    Journal  from  London,  p.  4. 

To  Waistgude  Ink  and  beir  netd  that  I  lefe  ; 
To  Coratifce  syn  gif  this  bleis  of  fyre  : 
To  servant  tookjf  ye  beir  this  rown  sleL 

K.  ffari,  iL  06. 

Vokff  seems  to  be  Vanity  in  dress  personified.  **  In 
Scotland,"  Mr.  Pinkerton  remarks,  "they  say  a  man 
is  9oggy  when  he  is  proud."  Note,  Maitland  Poems, 
pL  379.    But  it  properly  denotes  ostentation. 

We  took  a  spring,  and  dancM  a  fling. 

And  wow  out  we  were  vogi>  f 
We  didna  fear,  though  we  lay  near 

The  Campbells,  In  Stra*bogie. 

Jacobite  Rdies,  pi  81. 

A.-S.  hog-on,  Belg.  pocgh-en,  to  boast,  to  vaont ;  or 
from  Ft.  vogue,  Ital.  voga,  fame,  pre-eminence. 

2.  Merry 9  cheerful,  an  oblique  sense,  S.  B. 
To  VOICE,  VoYCE,  r.  n.    To  vote. 

— '^  Wo  ar  borne  to  have  ri^ht  off  place  and  royco 
in  that  hi^h  court,  hot  not  with  that  knowledge  and 
theoe  abiliUcs^-requyred  in  these  quho  sonid  voyee 
ther."    Acte  Cha.  I.,  Ed.  1814,  V.  3G1. 

To  VoTCE  outf  r.  a.    To  elect  by  vote. 

"The  moderator  was  desired  to  voice  out  twelve  of 
their  brethren  to  sit  as  their  committee.**  Spalding, 
u.  192. 

YoiCER,  8.    A  voter. 

— *'  That  his  voicing  should  not  import  his  approba- 
tion of  the  commissions  of  any  voider  against  whom  he 
was  to  propone  any  just  exception  in  due  time.'* — 
BaiIlie*sLeU.,i.99. 

The  V.  is  also  used,  as  by  Shakespeare. 

Voicing,  ».    Tlie  act  of  voting. 

"It  soes  to  voicing,  and  by  a  plurality  of  voices 
found  tnat  no  man  should  be  raised  against  the  ooun- 
tiy.'*    Spalding,  ii.  119. 

VOLAGE,    VoLLAOE,    VoLisii,    adj.       1. 
Giddy,  inconsiderate  ;  O.  Fr.  volage. 

— "  The  iugpment  of  Go<lo  (quhilk  virkis  al  thyng) 
is  ane  profound  onknanen  deipnes,  the  quhilk  pusis 
hnmaine  ingyne  to  comprehende  the  grounde  or  limitis 
of  it :  be  cause  oure  vit  is  ouer  febil,  oure  ingyne  ouer 
harde,  oure  thochtis  ouer  roUage,  ande  oure  yeiris  ouer 
schort.**    Compl.  S.,  p.  32. 

**Somo  douDted  how  far  such  volage  expressions 
inferred  treason,  being  but  Uthricum  finguae,  Fonn- 
tainhall,  i.  484. 

2.  Prof  nse,  prodigal ;  a.s,  *«  He's  unco  voloffe 
o*  his  siller;"  Aberd. 

Fr.  id.  light,  giddy,  inconsiderate. 


[VoLAGEOUS,  ailj*      Very   light,   giddy,  or 
boastful,  Glydes.]. 

To  VOLISH,  V.  n.      To  talk  -ostentatiously, 
Clydes. 

VoLisiiER,  «.    An  ostentations  talker,  ibid. 

VOLE  MOUSE.     The  Short-tailed  Field 
Mouse,  Orkn.     The  field  campagnol,  S. 


"Arvicola  agrestis.      Field  campagnol.    E.  short* 

iled  field-mouse.    S.  VoU-nunue.^'    £din.  " 

19,  p.  503. 

**  The  Short-taiIe<l  Field  Mouse  (inu«  agreAti*,  Lin. 


Mag.  July 


Syst)  which  with  us  has  the  uanio  of  the  vole  mouse,  is 
verv  often  found  in  marshy  grounds  that  are  covered 
with  moss  and  short  heath."  Barr>'*3  Orkney,  p.  314. 
Perhaps  vole  has  the  same  sense  with  Jield;  A.-S. 
wold,  planities ;  Su.-G.  wall,  solum  herbidum. 

[VOLF,  8.    A  wolf,  Barbour,  vi.  470.] 
VOLOUNTE',*.    The  will. 

The  ilk  stonnde  of  his  awin  fre  vo'ohhU, 
loue  caUls  Juno,  and  thus  carpis  he. 

Douj,  VirgU,  840,  5. 
Fr.  volonti,  Lat.  voluiU-iu. 

VOLT,  *.     Countenance,  aspect. 

'*  She  welcomed  me  with  a  merry  volt."    Chalmers's 
5lary,  L  173. 
O.  Fr.  volt,  visage,  Roquef.    V.  Vult. 

VOLT,  *.     1.  Vault  or  cellar,  Aberd.  Reg. 
V.  VocT. 

2.  [Roofs,  arches.] 

Thy  tour,  and  fortres  laii^  ami  lang. 

Thy  nychbonrs  dois  exceli. 

Thy  groundis  dsip,  and  toppis  hie 
Uprising  in  the  air  ; 
Thy  voUis  pleaand  ar  to  sie, 
Thay  ar  so  greit  and  fair. 
Praifse  of  Letaingloun,  Maitlaml  Poems,  p.  255. 

Vaults,  Pinkerton.  But  perhaps  rather  applied  to 
the  roofs ;  from  Fr.  vouUe,  which  not  only  signifies  a 
vanlt,  but  **  a  vaulted  or  embowed  roofe  ;  Cotgr.  V. 
VouT. 

VOLUPTUOSrriE,  *.    Voluptuousness. 

**And  quhatsumeuer  vther  personn  or  persoonis 
of  quhatsumeuer  estate,  dene  or  oouditionn  that  euer 
thay  be  of,  that  failyies  and  brekis  this  act  and  onh- 
nance,  that  he  ssIIm  repute  and  haldin  as  ane  man 
geuin  to  his  voluptuoiiithie,"  &c.  Acts  Mary,  lool,  Ed. 
1814,  p.  488 ;  i.e.,  if  He  have  more  dishes  at  his  table 
than  tnose  permitted  by  this  act  to  men  of  different 
orders. 

VOLUSPA,  8.      E.xplained  as  sjrnon.  with 

**  Here  seated,  the  roliMpa,  or  s^bil,  was  to  listen  to 
the  rhymical  [rythmical?]  iuquines  which  should  be 
made  to  her,  and  to  rotum  an  extemporane4»us  answer.  '* 
The  Pirate,  ii.  173. 

This  Scandinavian  term  is  undoubtedly  used  in  a 
sense  which  does  not  properly  belong  to  it.  Isl. 
vola,  volva,  and  rala,  aenf>to  a  prophetess,  SvbillA, 
vates  Fythia,  VcreL ;  and  ttpa  signifies  the  prediction 
itself.  It  is  thus  defined  by  IfaMorson,  I'&lrtisjMi, 
oracula  svbiltina,  [Dan.  ]  en  sfiaa-hcinde^  s^Htadom^  i.e.. 
"a  female  soothsayer's  divination."  Fo/ifJv/Kt  is  the 
name  given  to  a  part  of  the  more  ancient  Ediia  ;  and  as 
M.  Mallet  has  observed,  '*  signifies  the  oracle  or  the 
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propbMy  of  I Va.**  '«  Vola,"  he  addi,  "  might  per- 
haps  he  a  general  name  for  all  the  women  of  this 
kind.**    Northern  Antia.,  ii.  202. 

Bat  this  ingenioQS  ana  leamiMl  writer  has  fallen  into 
a  mistake  here.  For,  according  to  the  Edda,  there  was 
one  person  only  to  whom  this  name  was  given.  This 
was  Sif,  from  whom,  it  is  said,  Odin  descended.  V. 
Besen.  Edd.  Dedic.  h.  2.  This  name  the  Scandinavian 
writers  have  identified  with  that  of  Sybii,  Radbeck 
makes  her  the  wife  of  Thor.  He  indeed,  in  his  usual 
manner,  traces  the  name  Sffbil,  to  her ;  viewing  the 
last  of  the  word  as  the  same  with  hell^  a  mountain ; 
and  T«iiderin2i^(/'Ae//a,  Dca  montinm,  or  the  same  with 
CjfbeU.    iS^,  he  expl.  by  Lat.  pins.    Athuit.  ii.  398. 

The  term  ro/a,  has  been  traced  to  Gr.  fiovXti,  coun- 
sel, Ac    But  nothing  satisfactory  has  been  offered. 

To  VOME,  V.  a.    To  puke,  to  vomit. 

"  I  sau  fometerre,  that  tempris  ane  heyt  lyuyr.  I 
san  hnime,  that  prouokis  ane  person  to  vome  aid 
feume."    Compl.  of  S.,  p.  104. 

The  term,  appears  in  tne  same  primitive  form  in  Isl. 
MBMi,  nausea,  vomitas.  Aiig  voemer,  vomitu  urgeor  ; 
vemmttg-mr^  nauseabnndns. 

YoMiTfiR,  8.    An  emetic,  S. 

*'The  manner  to  make  Vanutar$,  A  vomittr  is 
a  potion  prepared  with  some  vomitive  liquor, — to 
purge  the  had  humours  by  vomitinff." — "The  manner 
to  make  a  common  vomittr — to  make  a  weak  vomUer" 
ke.    SI.  Germain's  Royal  Physician,  p.  124-5. 

Fr.  wamitoire,  any  thing  that  provokes  vomiting.  In 
the  same  sense  Vomitory  is  used  in  £. 

[VONAXD,  VONYXO.    V.  under  Won.  v.] 

VOR,  VOAR,   VouR,   8.     The  spring-time, 
Orkney,  Shetl.    V.  Veib. 

[VORD,«.    A  high  hill,  Shetl.    V.Wart.] 

[VOBTH,  VoRTHis.    V.  Worth.] 

VOTE,#,    Avow. 


'He  "  maid  solempnit  vote  that  he  &  his  posterite  sail 
use  na  ansenye  in  tymes  enmyng  (qnhen  tyme  of  batt^al 
occniit)  hot  the  croce  of  sismct  Andro.*'  Bellend. 
CroB.»  BL  z.,  c.  ff.  VoU^  Ibid.,  R  xiii.  c.  7.  Lat 
tvf-i 


To  Vote,  r.  a.    To  devote.     FbftV,  part,  pa; 

**Becattssa  f^nt  trubill  risis  daylie  aganis  the  Cristin 
pepilly  the  maist  catholik  prince  Charfis  hei 


to  the  ddth  in  defence  Jhairof  agan»  the  ennymes  of 

Boeth. 


hes  votU  hym 
le  en 
God."    Bellend.  Cron.  B.  z.  c.  27   DtvocUMt^ 

VOTH,  #.    Outlawry. 

"  VUk  signifies  outlawries  vtlagium,^^  Skene,  Verb. 
Sign,  in  vo. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Isl.  rode,  Su.-G.  VHUida,  (pron. 
Toda)  penculum.    V.  Vouthmax. 

[VOUD,  VocDE,  adj.     Mad,  Barbour,  xvii. 
106,Camb.MS.    V.  Wod.] 

VOURAK,  B.    Wreck.    **  The  vourak  of  the 
schip;**  Aberd.  Reg.,  Cent.  16. 

VOUSS,  9.     The  liquor  of  hay  and  chaflf 
boiled,  Strathmore. 

This  term  does  not  seem  to  be  descriptive  of  the  par- 
ticular composition,  but  to  be  the  ancient  word,  de- 
noting what  is  liquid  in  general,  retained  in  a  particular 


Isl.  vos,  veieia,  veiia  ;  humor,  mador,  hnmoc- 
tatio^  perfusio  aquae,  et  ductus  aquae  ;  G.  Andr.,  p. 
249,250. 

To  VOUST,  r.  n.    To  boast,  S. 

In  sidyke  wvse  this  Jatnma  beliue 
Throw  oot  tue  oistis  can  the  horais  driae, 
— ^And  schew  hir  brothir  Tumus  in  his  cliare. 
Now  bnuland  in  this  place,  now  vougtand  thare. 

Doug,  Virgil,  427,  1& 

Greet  ss  it  is,  I  need  na  voust 

Poema  in  the  Buchan  Dinl^ct,  p.  8. 

VousT,  VoiST,  VousTiN,  *.     Boasting,  S.,  a 
boast,  a  brag,  61.  Shin*. 

And  low  ss  Pbaron  cryis  and  doys  roust. 
With  haltand  wourdis  and  with  mekle  von$t, 
Eness  threw  an  dart  at  him  that  tyde, 
Qnhilk,  ss  he  gapit,  in  his  mouth  did  glide. 

Doug,  VirgU,  327, 10. 

Thsie  sal  thou  se,  thare  sal  thou  knaw  anoue, 
Quhom  to  thys  w^ndy  glore,  n>if<.  and  avantis, 
The  honour,  or  with  pane  the  loiung  grautis. 

Und,  890,  4. 

Where  then  was  a'  your  windy  vou$t$  f 
Ye  that  is  now  sa  kneef  ? 

Poemt  in  t\e  Buehan  DiaUet,  p.  28. 

Hamilton  writes  voUing^  Facile  Traictise,  p.  3C. 

Perliape  radically  the  same  with  hoast^  v  .nnd  b  being 
letters  of  the  same  organs.  Junius  derives  boast,  from 
0.  BL  hotthf  id. ;  Seren.  from  Goth,  buse,  bksse,  rex, 
dominana.    IsL  friosiie,  pugil ;  Ihre,  TOb  Biesat. 

YousTBR,  «.      A    boaster,  S.    Rudd.      V. 

WOISTARE. 

VOUSTT,  adj.    Vain,  given  to  boasting. 

And  ehiels  shall  come  frae  yont  the  Caim-a- 

monnth  right  voustg. 
If  Ross  will  be  so  kind  as  share  in 
Their  pint  at  Drousty. 

BtaUit*a  Addreu,  Rou't  Eelenore,  at.  18. 

VOUT,«.    Avanlt,S.    O.  E.  id. 

"  Voui^  Tnder  the  ground,  (Fr. )  uoutf,**  Palagraue  ; 
also  sosfte.  This  seems  of  Gothic  origin  ;  Sw.  htca{fd, 
arched,  vaulted,  hwaelfw-a,  to  arch,  to  vault,  also 
written  ieae(^Mr-<i,  vael/iha;  A.-S.  hwa^^  convezus ; 
IsL  kioeit  sphaera. 

VOUTH,  adj.  or  s.    Prosecuted,  or  prosecu- 
tion, in  course  of  law ;  a  forensic  term. 

"  Vouikf  signifies  persewed,  calling,  or  accusation, 
from  Voucher,  id.  est,  Vocare,  vsed  in  the  auld  French 
and  Knriish  lawes."    Skene,  Verb.  Sij^n.  vo.  Voth, 

But  m  origin  is  evidently  A.-S.  wdhe,  clamor. 

YoUTHMAV,  8.    An  outlaw. 

"  In  onranid  Scottish  language  ane  Votdhman  is  ane 
ont-law,  or  ane  fugitiue  fra  the lawes."  Skene,  Verb. 
Sim.  vo.  Voik, 

This,  in  connexion  with  the  precedinj;  word,  may 
perhaps  point  out  the  oricin  of  Voth,  as  signifying 
outlawry.  Vomthman  may  have  denoted  one  who  was 
lenlly  eaited,  and  not  eompeirand,  or  presenting  him- 
self in  court,  was  onUawea. 

VOW,  inUH.     Expressive  of  admiration  or 
surprise,  o. 

Tender  he  comes ;  and  vow  I  but  ho  looks  fain  ; 
Nse  doubt  he  think*s  thst  Peggy's  now  his  ain. 

Ram9ay*9  PocmM,  ii  144. 

Isl.  vo,  metnendum  quid ;  also,  repentd,  ex  improvise. 
V.  VereL  &  G.  Andr. 


I 
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VOWBET,  8.    A  hairy  worm,  a  cateiiJillar. 

Yet  wmnshapen  KoM^/ of  the  weirds  invytit, 
I  MD  tell  thee  how,  when,  where  and  what  gat  thee. 
The  qnhilk  waa  neither  man  nor  wife, 
Norhtuiian  creature  on  life.  ^   _„    ,„  ,*» 

M<mi(fomtrU,  Wal$on*t  Coll.,  ill  12. 

The  MDse  is  determined  by  what  ia  aaid  elsewhere. 

A  warlnck,  and  a  warwolf,  a  vowbct  but  hair. 

It  therefore  Moma  the  same  word  with  teobatf  S.  A., 
a  haiiy  wonn,  which  crawls  oo  vegetables,  somewhat 
of  the  caterpillar  kind. 

Sibb.  renders  woubit,  oubit,  one  of  those,  worms  which 
appear  as  if  covered  with  toool,  GL,  as  if  the  term  wool 
or  woo  entered  into  the  composition.  But  more  pro- 
bably it  is  from  A.-S.  wibba,  a  worm. 

A  voHbH  bui  hair,  is  a  worm  in  so  imperfect  a  state, 

that  the  hair  is  not  yet  grown.      Wobat  is  said  to  bo 

*     *•  a  hairy  caterpillar.^*     Edin.  Rev.,  Oct.  1803,  p.  206. 

O.  E.  "  Warboi,  a  worme ;  tacarbot,"  Fr.  Palsgraue. 

V.  Wobat. 

VOWKY,arf».    Vain. 

Of  yoor  consent,  says  he,  I'm  niair  nor  fain, 
Ai/vowkw  that  I  can  ca*  you  my  ain. 

Rou^s  HeleHort,  First  Edit,  p.  108. 

In  Edit.  Second,  changed  to  Volie,  q.  t. 

This  term,  is  it  has  the  secondary  sense  of  '*  merry, 
cheerful,'' seems  alwava  to  include  the  idea  of  more 
self-complacency  and  nappiness  than  we  attach  to  E. 

VCU9U 

To  VO  WL,  V.  a.  A  term  used  at  cards,  when 
one  of  the  parties  loses  all  in  a  game,  Gall. 

"  When  one  of  the  parties  playing  gets  nothing,  not 
•0  much  as  a  trklt  then  they  are  said  to  be  wrc/'d,— 
this  and  sniter^d  are  one.*'    Gall.  Eno. 

0 !  there's  the  Ace— it  gets  the  King ; 
We're  beat— we're  toud'd,  and  a'. 

Sang  o*  the  Cartes,  tbidi,  p.  459. 

Vowi*,  s.  The  state  of  being  quite  out  of 
hand  in  a  game  at  cards.  *'  A  voiol  is  said 
to  be  worth  nine  games,"  ibid. 

Perhaps  from  Fr.  vol-er,  "to  rob,  to  rifle,  strip,  de- 
spoils ofall ;"  Cotgr.  Diet.  Trev.  has  Vofe,  Terme 
dojea  de  Cartes,  et  se  dit,  quand  ouelqu'nn  fait  toutes 
les  mains  on  levto  des  cartes,  k  rhombre,  ^  la  bdto, 
^  U  triomphe,  &c.  Omnia  folia  lusoria  ferre,  auferrc. 
Roquefort  thus  expresses  it ;  Dans  le  jeu  des  cartes  on 
ditla  vole  lorsqn'  une  personno  enl6ve  tout,  fait  toutes 
les  mains.  The  learned  fathers  de  Trevonx  deduce  the 
Fr.  V,  from  Lat.  vol-tt,  the  palm  of  the  hand,  because 
this  is  the  instrument  commonly  employed  in  carrying 
off. 

♦  VOYAGE,  «.    A  journey ;  Fr.  id. 

••  Thairefter,  they  cam  to  Edinburgh— Sura  men 
judged  nae  gnid  to  cum  of  that  voyage.**    Pibicottie's 

Cron.,  p.  40. 
The  Fr.  term  denotes  either  a  voyage  or  a  journey. 

VPBRINGING,*.  Education, instruction,  S. 

"  It  sail  atand  at  the  kincis  grace  plcsour  to  send  ony 
man  of  wiischip  of  Ingland,  and  ane  lady,  with  suche 
company  as  accordis  to  thar  estate,  nocht  exccdand  xx 
peraonia  men  &  wemcn,  to  gif  attendance  vpoune  the 
said  young  quene  and  hir  vertuis  vitftringinjj,  and  to 
remans  vponne  the  king  of  Inglandis  cxpensis."  Acts 
Mary,  1542,  Ed.  1814,  p.  425. 

••They  alledged  that  they  wanted  to  bring  up  tho 
king's  son  in  virtuous  etlucation,  for  the  wliilk  they 
sent  for  him.    The  king  answered,  he  was  his  son,  of 


whom  it  was  meetest  ho  'should  have  the  care  of  his 
uphriMging:*    Spalding,  U.  2.    V.  Upbrixo. 

Upbrought  is  used  by  Spenser,  aa  siguifymg,  edu- 
cated, nurtured. 

—With  the  crew  of  blessed  saints  uiihrou^. 

[VPGANG,*.    Way  up.    V.  Upg.vno.] 
[VPGIF,  $.  and  r.    V.  Upgif.] 
VPLESrr,  part  pa.     Recovered. 

The  lost  penny  w«s  tplesit,-^ 
Bot  the  penny  that  wes  hid 
I  hold  leut  gude  did.  «  .        ,. 

CoUxlbU  Sow,  F.  L,  ▼.  1& 

A.-S.  up  and  les-an,  colligcre ;  redimera.    The  sense 
of  the  term  is  explained,  t.  39. 

The  penny  lost  in  the  lak, 

Wes  luudm  and  vptak.—i.e.,  taken  up. 

To  VPMAK,  r.  n.    1.  To  supply  where  there 
is  a  deficiency. 

••  Qnhar  thar  is  fundin  ony  sic  work  within  the  said 
finace,  the  werk  to  be  brokin,  the  workman  to  vpmat 
the  sTsle  to  the  finace  foresaid,  k  the  said  wcrkn»n  U> 
be  punyst  at  the  kingU  wiU."  Acts  Ja.  III.,  1485,  fcd. 
1814,  p.  172. 

2.  To  build  up.     To  wpmak  is  used  in  this 
sense,  Aberd.  Eeg.,  Cent.  16. 

3.  To  compensate ;  often  used  in  the  sense  of 
enriching^  S. 


I  hare  found  my  Lord  unchangeable,  in  every  cs- 
tate  the  same,  ay  the  same  up-making,  and  more  than 
up-malHng  portion."  Hamilton  to  Rcnwick,  Society 
Contendinga,  p.  40.  u    i  .. 

Belg.  opmaak-en^  to  make  up.  Any  one,  who  lias 
attended  to  the  genius  of  the  Scottish  language,  must 
have  remarked  that  it  resembles  theTeut.  f^  more 
than  the  English  does,  in  the  combination  of  the  nre- 
positions.  It  generaUy  prefers  the  prefix,  instead  of 
adding  the  preposition  to  the  verb  or  noun. 

VPSITTING,  9.    A  term  used  to  denote  a 
sort  of  wake  after  the  baptism  of  a  chiFd. 

••  And  that  na  banquettis  aalbe  at  onie  vp^UtingU 
efter  baptizing  of  bairuis  in  time  cuming,  vnder  the 
pane  of  twentie  pund  to  be  payit  be  euene  pcrsone, 
Soar  in  the  contrair,  alsweill  of  the  maistcr  of  the 
houss.— aa  of  aU  vther  neraonis  that  salbe  fund  or  tijit 
partakeris  of  sic  superfluus  ban<|ueting,  and  «cheting 
of  the  droggis  and  confectouns  apprchcndit,  «c 
Acts  Ja.  VC  16S\,  Ed.  1814,  p.  221. 

This  custom,  which  seems  to  be  now  obsolete,  wm 
most  probably  introduced  in  imitation  of  the  l^it- 
wakes,  OT  watching  of  tiie  dead ;  or  it  might  have 
aome  connexion  with  the  vigila  of  the  aainU.  Had 
the  upsiUing  preceded  the  baptism,  it  might  n»^?J>««5 
supposed  that  it  was  meant  to  guard  tho  unchnsientfi 
bairn  against  the  mischievous  attempts  of  the  'U"^ 
Bot  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  of  what  nse  it  coold  be 
after  the  baptiamal  rite. 

VRACK,  8.     1.  Wreck,  ruin,  Buchan. 

I  goufrt  the  btchars  a*  to  vrack. 
Whan  e*er  I  saw  yir  croon 

0*  death  the  night 

Tarra^s  Poems,  p.  10. 

V.  Wrack. 
[2.  Anything  that  is  worthless ;  applied  also 

to  persons  and  animals,  Banffs.]  • 
[To  VRAIT,  Vreet,  r.  a.   To  write,  Banffs.] 
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Ybaiteb,  Vkettab,  9.  A  writer,  Aberd.  Keg.; 
nearly  the  same  with  the  vulgar  pron.  of 
Loth.,  Vriier. 

VRAN,  i.  Tlie  wren,  A.-S.  wraen.  **  Vran 
is  still  the  Lothian  pronunciation ;"  01. 
CompL 

"  Rubeen  mad  the  lidl  rroM,  rsr  hamely  in  vyatir." 
Gompl.  S.,  p.  60. 

[VRICHT,  *.  A^mght,  Banff*.  To  vricht, 
to  work  as  a  wrigfat,  ibid.] 

[To  VRING,  V.  a.    To  wring,  Banffs.] 

[VTASS,  Wtast,  $.    Corr.  of  Octaves. 

The  same  oorraption  ooeura  in  O.  E.  **  UUu  of  a 
feest,  [Pr.]  ocUuha  ;"  Palsgr.  R  iii.  F.  73. 

This  term  has,  hoveTer,  been  viewed  as  signifying 
"  the  eighth  day,  or  the  space  of  eight  days  aT^r  any 
festival.^    V.  C/U«,  Naies*  GI. 

VTH,  8.  [Errat.  for  Ueh^  a  coffer.]  **  Ane 
proper  uth  of  gold  ;"*  Aberd.  Reg.  O.  Fr. 
nehif  a  coffer ;  or  for  Oueh^  an  ornament,  a 
carcanet. 

To  VTTER,  V.  n.     VUered^  pret. 

'*  Bot  sir  Patrick's  hone  vUered,  and  would  in  no 
wajfes  encounter  his  adversar  ogaine,  that  it  was  force 
to  sir  Patrik  to  light  on  foot.  Pitscottie's  Croo.  p. 
248.    Ontered  in  Edit.  17'i8.     V.  Onteb,  v. 

VUertd  is  perhaps  nearer  to  the  tme  orthography, 
which  should  he  ouirtJ,  from  Fr.  outr'tr,  traverser, 
paroonrir,  a.  went  out  of  the  lists,  became  unmanage- 
able. O.  E.  OK^nile;  "  to  fly  out,  to  be  outrageous ; " 
TjTwh. 

This  warn*  I  vou,  that  ye  not  aodenly 
Out  of  yoarself  for  no  wo  shuld  tnUraie, 
Beth  patient,  and  therof  I  yon  praie. 

Chaucer,  CUrites  Taie,  v.  8519. 

Fr.  <mir6  is  still  used  in  regard  to  horses.  Cheval 
oHlmtf  est  on  cheval  k,  hoat,  ^uisd  dlialeine,  &  dont  la 
fatigue  a  consume  ks  forces.    Did  Trev. 

VULT,  $.    Aspect. 

The  ErDe  beheld  fast  till  hb  bye  cursge. 
Forthocbt  snm  part  that  be  come  to  that  place, 
Gretlye  absystt  for  the  mUi  off  ha  face. 

WaOaee,  vL  879,  Ma 

And  he  ftil  fein,  with  thrawin  vuli  in  the  start 
Seand  the  scharp  poyntis,  recniis  bakwart. 

DoHff.  Virga,  806,  53. 

Lat.  vnU'VU,  Moes.-0.  wiaiU. 

To  VUNG,  V.  n.  To  move  swiftly  with  a 
bnzzing  or  hiunming  sound,  Aberd.  bunff, 

S.O. 

Te  mauna  think  that  ane  see  young, 
Wha  hirples  slowly  o'er  a  rung, 
Gsn  up  Fsmassns  glibly  vnny, 
like  Robbie  Bums. 

Skirr^  Poems,  p.  387. 

Yung  is  more  commonly  used  as  a  s.,  denoting  the 
•ound  made  by  a  stone  discharged  from  a  sling,  or  any 
similar  sound,  as  that  of  a  humming-top  when  emitted 
from  the  string. 

It  has  a  far  better  claim,  than  many  other  words, 
to  be  viewed  as  ex  Monojieia,  But  it  mar  be  derived 
finom  Tent.  Germ,  bunge,  a  drum,  which  Wachter  de- 
duces from  Su.-0.  bat'Jtg-ia,  to  beat.  The  adv.  glibltf 
is  improperly  conjoined. 


[VUXEN,  part.  adj.  Grown  ;  well-grown» 
plump;  iU'Vaxen^  stunted,  unshapely,  Slietl. 
ow.  vdaOf  to  grow,  vwcen^  grown.] 

[VYCHT,  adj.  Vigorous,  Barbour,  x.  430. 
V.  Wight.] 

VYIS,  Yyss,  acf;.    Wise. 

Bnidir,  gtf  thow  be  vyif ,  I  red  thd  fle 

To  mache  th^  with  a  frawart  fenyeit  marrow. 

Uenryaone,  Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  122. 

Dunbar  uses  vyss  in  the  same  sense. 

VYLAUS,  adj.  **  Seems  vile^  villainous^  or  f . 
fiercer  Gl.  Wynt. 

Thu  Henry  cowth  noucht  hswe  this  in  myutl ; 

Bot  liare  hym  vylatis  snd  wnkynd 

Til  Willanie,  this  Dawys  sownnys  nwne  ; 

Fra  in  his  prysoun  he  had  hym  dwne, 

He  trettyd  bot  dyspytwsly 

Hym,  and  his  bamage  halyly. 

IFyalowa,  ill.  8.  242. 

Mr.  Macpherson  refers  to  Lat.  vi7-tV,  Isl.  rt7/,  fierce. 

VYLD,  adj.  Vile ;  still  vulgarly  pron.  in 
this  manner,  in  different  parts  of  S. 

Thy  trymnes  snd  nymnes 
Is  tnm  d  to  wld  estait 

Buras  Pilar.  WaisoiCs  Coll,  \L  50. 

Vyldely»  adv.    Vilely,  S. 

'*  In  his  owne  time,  when  his  iiulKement  therein  was 
fulfilled, — hie  should  tnme  their  hcartes  to  hate  her 
who  had  so  long  and  cyldely  abused  them."  Forbes 
on  the  Revelation,  p.  183. 

Shakspeare  uses  vUd  and  vijld  for  vile.    V.  Nares. 

VYLT,  *.    Apparently,  vault. 

*'0n  the  eist  side  of  this  ile  ther  is  a  bore,  maid  like 
a  vyli,  mair  nor  an  arrow  shot  of  any  man  under  the 
eirde,  throw  the  quhilk  vylt  wo  use  to  row  ore  [or]  saill 
with  our  bottis,  for  fear  of  the  horrible  breake  of  the 
seas,  that  is  on  the  outwar  side  thereof ;  bot  na  grate 
shipes  can  saill  ther."  Monroe's  Hes,  p.  40.  V. 
Volt. 

[To  VYN,  v.  a.  To  win,"  acquire,  Barbour, 
V.  11.] 

[VYNDLE,  Vyndland.    V.  under  Wyn- 

DLE.] 

[To  VYNK,  V.  n.  To  sleep  lightly  ;  lit.  to 
wink,  Barbour,  vii.  182.] 

[VYRE,  *.    A  crossbow-bolt.     V.  Vire.] 

VYREENIN,  part.  pr.  Veering,  turning,  or 
winding  about ;  apparently  corr.  from  Fr. 
vwmnant^  id. 

Sen  for  loan  WUlox  to  be  your  crouoal  Strang, 
Quhais  heid  and  Kcboulders  ar  of  bonk  aneucE, 
That  was  in  Scotland  vyreenin  you  aiaang, 
Qtthen  as  he  draTe,  and  Knox  held  sieve  the  pleuch. 

NieU  Bw-ne,  Chron.  S.  P.,  Ml  455. 

VYSE.    BowyB  oj  vyscy  Wyntown,  viii.  29. 81. 

Awblasteris,  and  bowys  of  ryat. 
And  all  thyng,  that  mycht  niak  serwyse, 
Or  help  tfaanie  in-to  press  of  were, 
All  thai  gert  thaire  battiB  bere 
To  Uie  castelle. 
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Mr.  Macphenon  inquires,  if  it  means  bows  worked 
by  screws  f  Fr.  via,  screw.  We  may  add  Belg.  vijM, 
id.  This  seems  to  be  the  only  oonjectttro  tliat  can  be 
inade  as  to  the  signification. 


VYSSIS,  #.  pL     Apparently,  uses. 

"  Our  souerane  lordo,  for  the  strengthening  ind  de- 
fenss  of  the  realme  in  tyme  of  were,  vox  that  r;W>  of 
armys  be  nocht  abusit  [disused]  nor  foryett  in  tynic  of 
peoe,  ratifyis  and  apprevia  the  acte  imaA  be  Vw  lutna 
kder,"  &o.    Acts  Ja.  V.,  1535,  Ed.  1814,  p.  3^. 


W. 


Some  learned  writers  have  viewed  this  letter 
as  corresponding  to  the  lolic  Digamma ;  and 
have  observed  that  it  is  frequently  prefixed 
to  words  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  diph- 
thong. In  this  way  they  account  for  the 
resemblance  between  many  Gothic  and 
Greek  terms.  ♦•Thus,"  says  Junius, 
(Observ.  in  Willeram.,  p.  32.)  **  from  writ, 
lutum*  is  formed  tmiff,  linius;  from  tpnr<^» 
opus, — werk ;  from  cpct,  dissidium,  conccr- 
tatio, — werret  dissidium,  belluui ;  from 
t^t^^ai,  esse,  fieri, — wes'en ;  from  ciX-cu',  ver- 
sare^circumagere, — well,  orbiculus  versatilis, 
a  spinning  wheel ;  from  w^w  or  w/^w,  cum 
cura  custodire, — trar-en,  bewarefij  &c.  Y. 
Somner,  vo.  Wase. 

The  learned  Benzelius,  Bishop  of  Lincoping, 
in  his  MS.  notes  on  Jun.  Gloss.,  in  like 
manner  derives  Su.-G.  irarrf-a,  videre,  from 
^aci»,  id.  V.  Lye,  Add.  Jun.  Etym. 

The  affinity  in  several  of  these  words  is  ima- 
ginary, not  to  mention  the  whimsical  idea 
of  deriving  the  Gothic,  or  old  Scythian 
tongue,  from  the  Greek. 

In  many  Scottish  works  II  is  used  for  W. 
This,  it  is  believed,  has  generally  pn>ceeded 
from  misreading  the  MSS.,  in  which  W 
appears  with  two  heads  above  the  line,  a^ 
mistaken  for  IL  Thus  tratm  has  been  con- 
verted into  wallisj  waves. 

In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Infrequently 
appears  in  the  place  of  V ;  and  it  has  been  supposed 
tnat,  in  different  counties  at  least,  it  was  so  pronounced, 
as  is  still  the  case  among  the  common  people  in  East 
Lothian  [and  Buchan],  who  say  vrnnfj^  vrigkt,  vrite, 
ftc.,  for  torong,  wright,  wrUe,  and  vralh  for  trra//<,  &c. 
Where  w  is  the  final  letter,  succeeding  a  in  the  Buchan 
dialect,  it  is  pronounced  v;  as,  io  tihiauve,  S.  taw,  E. 
sow ;  riauve,  S.  roir,  E.  row ;  to  ynuve,  S.  cr»re,  E. 
owe ;  to  biyauve,  S.  hlaw,  E.  blow  ;  to  wianre,  S. 
»nmo,  E.  snow  :  to  riauve,  S.  cnifr,  E.  crow  ;  to  miauve, 
E.  to  mew  ;  to  ti/auve,  S.  tote,  to  make  tough  by 
kneading. 

WA,  Way,  *.     Woe,  grief,  S.  wae. 

There  I  beheld  Salnioneux  skua, 

In  crUel  torment  sufferand  niekill  wa. 

Doug.  Virgil,  184,  61. 


A.-a  too,  wae,  Moes.-G.  imi,  Alem.  »«€,  Sn,-G.  w 
Dan.  vae,  Belg.  tcee.  Or.  m-oi,  Lat.  ro€,  C.  B.  yrw.  »■ 
Hence,  Wayh  me,  i.e.,  k-o  m  me. 

H'agis  mc  for  King  Humanitie, 

Onirsett  with  sensualitie     « 

In  his  ^t  bcgynning.  «  «  «   •  « 

IsL  vaes  mer,  mteit,  or,  raeits  9e  ner,  Va  Bifti«t. 
Vcrel.  Wae  worth  fon,  S.  ireo  worth  vou,^  A  Boc. » 
imprecation,  wo  befid  yon,  vtue  IUh.    V.  WowH. 

Wa,  Wae,  adj.    Soi-rowful,  S.  im^;  comp. 
iraer,  superl.  xcayezt.     A.  Bor.  tceoi,  id. 

Quhen  thai  within  hes  sene  sua  slayn 
Thair  men,  and  chassvt  bame  sgayn. 
Thai  war  aU  wa  ;  and  in  grct  by 
•«  TiU  armys  \  **  hely  gan  thai  cry.       •  ^ 

Barbour,  vr.  3,  ** 

And  quhen  Eduuard  the  Bruyss,  the  bsold, 

Wyst  at  the  King  had  fochtyn  sua. 

With  sa  fele  folk,  and  he  tharfra, 

Mycht  na  man  se  a  toaer  man.  ^^,  „ . 

I  could  nocht  won  into  weltb,  wrech  wafffi. 
I  wes  so  wantoun  in  will,  my  werdis  sr  van. 

J/iwtete,  iii  96.  Ifc^ 

*'  I  am  feae  for  your  skaith,  there  b  so  MeflJiJ." 
S.  ProT.,  •*a  mock  condolence  ;"  Kelly,  p  211,21* 
Content,  my  Djinion,  is  enough  wi'  thee ; 
Oie  me  contentment,  an'  111  neVr  be  loaf. 

Pic&enTt  Poems,  1788,  ^  w- 

A.-S.  wo,  moesttts,  afilictos. 
WA\8.    Wall.     Back  at  the  Wa\   V.BaCL 

WA,  Waw,  interj.     Used  like  E.  vohy,  as  in- 
troductory of  an  assertion,  S. 

buried, 

the  thi ^  , „  fr      t*. 

they  not  have  waited  on  till  uight  came  ?    »  a  ©e^ 
lief  is  a  precipitant  thing."  &c.     W.  Guthrie*  i^^' 

A.i.  tea  is  not  only  used  in  the  sense  tiU^^' 
but  also  of  euge. 

WA  AH,  8.     1 .  E.\pl.  *•  any  thing  that  m^ 
surprise  and  admiration  ,"  Orkn. 

[2.  Used  as  an  iitterj.  implying  negation  o^ 
prohibition,  Banffs.]    . 

Isl.  va,  also  vo,  malum  insperatum ;  sometimes,  ^ 
thing  unexpected,  but  most  commonly  used  is  »  ^ 
sense.    Teut.  wee,  vae. 

To  WAAL,  r.  a.    To  join  two  pieces  of  m^^ 
by  the  force  of  heat.  South  of  S. 
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8m  here  'tWM  like  a  waalin  heat, 
Lang  cottrtabip  senred  neither. 

A.  Sootti  Poems,  n.  89. 
V.  Will,  v. 

[WAAlly  (xdj.  Aware,  conscious  of,  Banffs. 
O.  £•  toare  J 

WAAT,  Waut,  8.  The  swollen  and  dis- 
coloured mark  on  the  skin,  from  a  blow  by 
a  whip  or  stick,  [a  welt:  to  waat^  to  welt,  to 
thrash],  Ayrs. 

A.  Bor.  **tohaU,  to  beat  with  a  whip  or  plianl  stick;** 
Groso. 

The  latter  is  evidently  the  same  with  E.  vftal,  whecU^ 
O.  E.  waie,  from  A.-S.  tca/a,  id.  Somner  thus  defines 
WalaB  in  the  pi.  **  Vibices.  The  mark  or  prints  of 
■tripes  or  strokes  remaining  in  the  flesh."  Serenius 
Tiews  the  E.  word  as  allied  to  Isl.  Aire/,  colUculos, 
protttbcrantia  S.  waui  may  be  a.  ufalt,  with  the 
addition  of  the  letter  ^  and  the  I  cuanged,  as  usual, 
into  11.  Llayd,  however,  gives  O.  B.  chuffdh  as  signi- 
fying tuber,  a  bunch  or  swelling;  lT,/adhb,  id.;  *'a 
mole,  a  knob,  bunch  ;**  Obriep^ 

WAB,  *.    A  web,  Clydes. 

Wab-Fittit,  adj.    Web-footed,  ibid. 

Wabster,  «.  1.  A  weaver,  S.  The  term  is 
now  used  in  contempt. 

2.  A  spider,  Ayrs.     Gl.  Picken. 

WA*-BAW,  $.  A  game  of  hand-ball ;  so 
called  from  the  ball  being  made  to  strike  a 
wallj  as  distinguished  from  other  modes  of 
playing ;  also,  the  ball  used  in  this  game. 
Gall. 

Mugg  is  expl.  '*  to  strike  or  buck  a  baU  out  from 
»  wall,  as  is  done  in  the  game  of  thd  uja*'baw  ;**  GalL 
Encyd. 

[To  WABBLE,  v.  n.  To  move  or  walk  un- 
steadilj,  Clydes.    V.  Waible.] 

[Wabblte,  adj.  Unstable,  easily  shaken, 
ibid.,  Banffs.J 

WABRAN  LEAVES.  Great  Plantain  or 
Way-bread,  an  herb,  S.  Plantago  Major, 
Liinn. 

In  the  South  of  S.  it  is  not  only  called,  in  the  sin- 
^lalar,  Waberan-lea/,  but  Wabert-Uaf,  The  latter  ap- 
proaches very  nearly  to  the  A.-S.  and  8w.  forms  of  the 


"  I  thought  the  grey  whin  was  gaun  frae  below  me 
«— it  shook  like  a  t^ron-leqf—l  haid  nae  power  either 
to  speak  or  to  move."     Black w.  Mag.,  ^ot.  1820,  p. 


It  is  used  in  the  southern  counties  as  a  vulnerary  ; 

pAiiiciiUrly,  it  is  said,  bv  the  venders  of  ouack  medi- 

'nea.      Perhaps  it  may  bo  found  fully  as  narmless  as 

loat  of  those  which  are  sold  by  them. 

^•S.  waeq-bnude,  Teut.  trf«7X&rff,  plantago  ;  herba 

im  in  fiaUU  sive  vus  nascens ;  Kilian.    Thus  its 

is  derived-  from  the  circumstance  of  its  growing 

the  way  side.     Sw.  voaagbrtdhlad^  Linn.  Fl.  Suec. 

WA-OAST,    8.     Any  thing  unworthy    of 
^£ard,  any  thing  contemptible  ;  generally 


used  with  a  negative,  Abcrd.     Tliis  is  as  it 
were  an  inverted  form  of  E.  Cast-away. 

[To  WAUH,  V.  a.  To  watch,  guard,  Barbour, 
XV.  128.] 

[Waghis,  8.  pi.  Guards,  sentinels,  ibid.,  iii. 
187.] 

Wacht,  *.    [Watch,  guard.]    Keep  Uie  wacht 

o*  him,  or  it ;  *^  Keep  him,  or  it,  in  view, 

do  not  lose  sight  of ;  "  Ayrs. 

Dan.  vaift.  Tent,  toucht,  cuatodia  ;  q.  '*  keep  watch 
over  "  him  or  it. 

To  WACHLE,  t;.  n.  To  move  backwards 
and  forwards,  S.  the  same  with  E.  waggle^ 
but  in  pron.  more  nearly  resembling  Teut. 
wagghel-^eny  id. 

To  WACilT,  t;.  a.    ToquaflF.    V.Waucht. 

WACK,  Wach,  adj.  Moist,  S.;  [wach^  icachiej 

wet,  clammv ;  applied  to  cake  or  scone  not 

properly  baked,  Ulydes.] 

"Madco,  to  be  wach  or  drunk.  Permadeo,  to  be 
very  wacL**    Despaut  GrauL  E.  7,  b. 

Wackness,  8.    Humidity.     V.  under  Wak. 

WAD,*.    Wt)ad.    V.Wadd. 

WAD,  8.     The  name  of  a  hero  of  romance. 

— He  &ucht  wichtly  with  Wad, 
And  with  Melliaifer  mad. 

CoUcelbUSow,V.lyr.  455. 

This  seems  to  be  the  same  personage  who  is  more 
than  once  alluded  to  by  Chaucer,  V.  Note,  ver.  9298  ; 
Wadea  bote.    But  his  story  is  now  baried  in  oblivion. 

WAD,  r.  aiur.     Would,  S. 

0  wad  he  but  now  to  his  Jean  be  inclin'd, 
My  heart  in  a  moment  soud  yield  to  his  min<l. 

Picken'e  Poems,  178S,  p.  78. 

Wad-be-at,  8.  One  who  aims  at  something 
above  his  station,  as  in  dress,  &c.,  Hoxb.; 
q.  **  would  be  at." 

[Wadna.    Would  not,  Clydes.] 

WAD,  Wed,  Wedde,  ».  1.  A  pledge.  It 
is  pron.  tcady  S.  and  this  is  the  modern 
orthography.    Wed  seems  the  more  ancient. 

Now  both  her  wfdde  lys, 

And  play  thai  bi  ginne  ; 
And  sett  he  hath  the  lon^  asise, 

And  endred  beth  ther  inne. 

Sit  Trisirem,  pi  24,  st  90. 

In  the  thikkest  wode  thar  maid  thai  felle  defens, 
Agayn  thnir  fayis  so  full  of  widens  : 
Yit  felle  Sothron  left  the  lylT  to  wed. 

WuUau,  iv.  633,  M3. 

This  is  a  singular  phrase,  q.  left  their  lives  inpledtje, 
were  deprived  of  life. 

*'  Somethinpis  are  borrowed  and  lent,  be  giving  and 
receaving  of  ane  iracf.  And  that  is  done  some  time  be 
Uyinc  and  living  in  tead,  cattell  or  moveable  gudes." 
Reg.  Maj.,  B.  iii.,  o.  2;  s.  1. 

2.  A  wager. 

*'Awad  is  a  fool's  argument,"  S.  Prov.  **  spoken 
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when,  after  hot  dispating,  we  offer  to  lay  a  wager  that 
we  are  in  the  right ;"  Kelly,  p.  10. 

WetUe,  0.  E.  ^  Of  Robert  Courthose,  son  of  William 
the  Cbnqaeror,  it  is  laid — 

He  wende  here  to  Engelood  vor  the  creyserye. 
And  eyde  Wyllam  hyn  brother  to  weikU  Normandye. 

it  Oloue.^  p.  898. 

Le.,  "He  came  for  the  purpose  of  enga^nng  in  the 
enuade  ;  and  for  the  money,  necessary  for  his  uxpences, 
laid  Normandy  in  pledge  to  his  brother.'* 

Had  I  ben  mershall  of  his  men,  by  Blary  of  Heaiien, 
I  dnnt  haae  layd  my  lyfe.  and  no  les^ie  io«r?, 
He  should  haue  be  lorn  of  the  land,  in  length  k  bredtb. 
And  also  king  of  that  kyth,  his  kynne  for  to  heliic. 

P.  Ploughman,  Fol.  14,  b.     - 

Iten  shalt  me  leave  such  a  roedde, 
T%at  I  won  haue  thy  tronth  on  honde. 

Oower^  Conf,  AnLj  FoL  16,  h. 

8«.-0.  wad^  A.-S.  wed,  IsL  vaecf,  ved,  Dan.  vedde, 
Belg.  wtdde,  Alem.  uuetti^  Genn.  icHte.  litre  supposes 
thet  the  Su.-G.  term  is  derived  from  wad,  cmth; 
baeanae,  this  kind  of  merchandise  being  anciently 
g;nai  and  received  instead  of  money,  when  at  any  time 
a  pledjge  was  left,  a  piece  of  cloth  was  commonly  used 
for  this  purpose,  ana  hence  a  pledge  in  general  would 
be  called  Wad,  According  to  this  view,  the  Goth, 
wosd  must  be  more  ancient  than  Lat.  vas,  vad-U,  a 
nledge ;  whence  vadimonium,  a  promise  or  engagement. 
It  aeems  evident,  at  least,  that  L.  B.  vad-iam  is  from 
the  Goth.  The  term,  indeed,  assumes  a  great  variety 
of  other  form^  in  li.  B.,  as  wctd-ium,  guad-ia,  gag^himt 
k/o,    V.  Du  Canee. 

Hence  L.  B.  Vadiart  MulUrtm,  Eam  sibi  insponsam 
figmort  asserere ;  Dn  Cange,  vo.  Vadium,  p.  1385. 

DnD  Wad,  b.   A  species  of  pledge  viewed  by 
oar  old  laws  as  usurious. 

••Sun  thingis  ar  laid  in  deid,  or  drownii  iserct— 
Mtrioge,  or  deid  toad  is  that  quhairof  the  fruitis  and 
rsntia  takin  np  in  the  mean  time  be  the  creditour, 
onytia  not  nor  payis  not  the  sowme  in  all  nor  in  part, 
nr  the  qohilk  the  wad  wes  gevin  be  the  debtoar." 
Balfour's  Pract.,  p.  IH  196. 

To  Wad,  Wed,  v.  a.    1.  To  pledge,  to  bet, 
to  wager,  S. 

Than  Lowrie  as  ane  lyonn  lap. 
And  sons  ane  flane  culd  fedder ; 
He  hecht  to  perss  him  at  the  pap, 
Thairon  to  toed  ane  weddir. 

Chr.  Kirk,  st  12.    Chrtm.  S,  P.,  il.  888^ 

Wild,  in  Otllander*8  edition. 

**  Our  mare  has  gotten  a  braw  brown  foal." 
^"  rU  wad  my  hail  fee  against  a  groat, 
*' He's  bigger  than  s*er  our  foal  will  be."  * 

MinstreUy  Border,  i.  8& 

S.  To  promise,  to  engage,  S.  as  equivalent  to, 
TU  engage  for  it. 

Bat  Where's  your  nephew,  Branky  ?  is  he  here  f 
ni  wad  he's  been  of  use,  gin  ane  may  speer. 

Shir^fr  Poeme,  p.  76i 

How  was  the  billy  pleas'd  t 
Kae  welL  I  wad,  to  be  see  snelly  us'd  ? 

Ibid,  p.  8& 

It  occurs  as  a  V.  also  in  O.  E. 

— If  ye  worken  It  in  werke,  I  dare  tped  mine  eares. 
That  law  shal  be  a  labourer,  and  leade  afelde  dounge, 

[3.  To  wed,  many,  Clydes.] 

In  June  they  wad,  or  Beltan  cam  roun' 
Craisnethan  lay  ii;i  his  grave. 
Mary  o*  OatynrMan,  Ed.  Blag.  July,  1819. 

P.  Ploughman,  FoL  19,  h. 

TOU  IV. 


A*-&  weni-Mii, 
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to  be  surety,  spondere,  promittere ; 
«Bctf-€a,  flnm.  ised-en,  to  pledge.     V.   next 


[Waddin,  «.    A  wedding,  Clydes.] 

Wadds^  «•   ^  a  youthful  amusement,  whereiu 
nmeli  use  h  made  of  pledges ;"  GL  Sibb.  S. 

In  this  game^  the  players  being  equally  divided,  and 
a  eertain  space  marked  out  between  them,  each  lays 
down  one  or  more  wade  or  pledges  at  that  extcemi^ 
where  the  party,  to  which  ho  belongs,  ehnse  their 
atatioa.     A  houtidary  bein^  fixed  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  extremities,  the  object  is  to  carry  off  the  wade 
fiom  the  one  of  these  to  tho  other.     The  two  parties, 
advancing  to  the  boundary  or  line,   seize  the  first 
opportnuty  of  croesing  it,  hy  making  inroads  on  the 
tairitories  of  each  other.     Im  who  crosses  the  line,  if 
aeiaed  by  one  of  the  opposite  party,  Ixsfore  he  has 
toadied  any  of  their  waan,  is  set  down  1>eside  them  as 
a  prisoner,  and  receives  the  name  of  a  Stlnlxr;  nor  can 
he  be  released,  till  one  of  his  own  aide  can  touch  him, 
withoat  being  intercepted  by  any  of  the  other;  in  which 
case  he  is  free.     If  any  one  is  caught  in  the  act  of 
cairfiap  off  a  wad,  it  is  taken  from  him  ;  but  he  cannot 
be  mtained  as  a  prisoner,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
tooehed  it.    If  he  can  cross  the  intermeiliate  line  with 
it,  the  patsnit  is  at  an  end.    When  the  one  party  have 
carried  off^  to  the  extremity  of  their  ground,  all  the 
wade  of  the  other,  the  game  is  finished. 

Formerly  in  this  game  **  young  men  and  women 
arraafled  themselves  on  each  aide  of  the  hearth  fire, 
and  altemately  bestowed  husbands  and  wives  on  each 
other."  Remaina  Nithsdale  Song,  p.  113,  114.  Here 
apartienlar  aoeonnt  is  given  of  the  ancient  naode  of 
playiagaf  weuUi. 

The  sane  game  i«  differently  named  in  Galloway. 

*'  Wttdde  and  ike  Weare,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
amnsements  of  the  in^-ring. — One  in  the  ring  speaks 
aalsUows: — 

I  has  been  awa  at  the  foodieft  ax<f  fXc  icesrr 
These  seven  lang  years ; 
And*s  eeme  heme  a  puir  broken  ploughman  ; 
What  will  ye  gie  me  to  help  me  to  my  tradef 

GalL  SncfcL 

Wmde  and  Weire  in  the  name  used  in  Dnmfr. 

Mactaggart  baa  given  a  minnte  account  of  the  mode 
of  laying  the  game.  The  phrase,  the  irears,  seems  to 
■gnify  the  wars.  At  the  ware  ia  a  common  mode  of 
deBotmg  the  tife  of  a  soldier,  still  retained  among  the 
▼nipv,  S.  Shan  we  suppose  that  this  conjunction  of 
wade  with  wars  baa  any  relation  to  the  circumstance  of 
the  pM^  often  civen  in  warfare,  especially  in  rela- 
tioa  to  smgle  oomhat,  between  men  ot  rank  ?  Hence 
the  L.    &    phraseology.     Vadium    Dvtlli,     Vadiare 

Wad-keeper,  Wei>-keeper,  s.  One  who 
takes  charge  of  pledges :  in  allusion  to  those 
games  in  which  wads  are  deposited. 

"As  to  this  conscience,  it  is-  a  faithfuti  feed-tefper: 
the  gages  that  it  receiveth,  it  randcris,  of  good  tumes 
it  giveth  a  blyith  testimonie,  of  evil  tumes  it  giveth  a 
bitter  testimonio :  and  suppose  the  maist  part  of  our 
dddis  be  now  oovere<l  from  the  eye  of  man,  and  her 
teatimonie  for  the  maist  |Mirt  hid  from  onr  selfe,  pt 
thers  is  a  dav  comming, — m  the  quhilk  all  thir  things, 
that  arnow  hid  vnder  darknes,  shall  come  to  light  and 
the  secretes  of  all  heartes  shall  bo  disclosed.  *'  truce's 
Eleven  Senn.,  C.  4,  b. 

Wadset,  «.  1.  A  legal  deed,  by  which  a 
debtor  gives  his  lands,  or  other  heritahlo 
subjects,  into  the  hands  of  his  creditor^  that 
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the  latter  may  draw  the  rents  in  pajinent 
of  the  debt.  The  debtor,  who  grants  the 
wad$ei^  is  called  the  Beverser^  because  he  has 
the  reversion  of  the  property,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt ;  a  forensic  term,  S. 

"QbImb  ane  thins  immoreable,  is  teaiUeU  to  aae 
ctrtaine  daj,  qnhere<3  saising  is  given  to  the  creditonr : 
It  is  Mooraed  betwiz  the  deb  tour  and  the  creditour, 
that  tha  rents  and  frats  of  the  wad,  taken  vp  he  the 
ereditovr,  in  the  meane  time  of  the  wadset^  sail  be 
eonpled  and  aUowed  in  the  priucipall  anmmo,  delivered 
be  tiM  creditonr  to  the  debtour.'^  Reg.  Maj.,  B.  iii.^ 
e.  a,  1 1.    V.  the  V. 

2*  Used  in  general  to  denote  a  pledge. 

Here's  that  little  vxidseij 

BtOt^t  Scrap  o*  Truth, 
Pawned  in  a  sin  shop, 

Qoanching  nolle  drouth. 

Bunu. 

OrooMk  aajra,  that  "  sometimes  it  means  bet ;"  giv- 
iag  the  ItAowing  illustration  : 

Wad  ance  that  wvnsome  carle  Death 
But  rowe  her  in  his  bUck  mort-claith  ; 
111  make  a  wadaet  o*  an  aith, 
To  fmsi  the  parishen,  Jo. 

Remains  of  NUhtdale  Song,  82,  9L 

^  Bnt  he  baa  mistaken  the  meaning.  For.  it  is  pre- 
cise^ the  same  with  that  in  the  preceding  passage. 
He  aoea  not  engage  to  ^  an  oath,  but  to  give  his  oath 
in  pledge. 

To  Wadset,  Wedset,  v.  a.  To  alienate 
lands,  or  other  heritable  property,  under 
reversion ;  a  forensic  term,  S. 

**Be  the  legresse  the  superior  of  lands  wed-aet^  be 
bis  TasMd,  after  the  redemption  thereof,  suffers  the 
first  seller  of  the  aamin  to  come  backe  againe  to  his 
awin  plaoe^— as  he  did  before  the  alienation."  Skene, 
▼erh.  Sign.  to.  Reversion, 

This  V.  waa  used  in  0.  E.     '*  Wed  seU-yn.    Impig- 


iro."    Ftompt.  Parv. 

8a.43.  teac&MM-o,  IsL  vaedsett'ia,  oppignerare,  to 
■et^  pboe,  or  lay  in  pledge.  Su.-6.  saett-a,  itself  has 
this  sjgmficjitioii.  The  A.-S.  phrase,  settan  teedd, 
■talnUre  foedna,  is  evidently  allied. 

Wadsetter,  «.    One  who  holds  the  property 

of  another  in  toadsetf  S. 

"The  creditor,  to  whom  the  wadset  is  granted,  sets 
the  name  of  wadsetter,  because  the  ri^t  of  the  wadset 
k  vetted  in  him.**   Erskine's  Instit.,  B.  ii..  Tit  8,  §  4. 

Wai>-8HOOTIXQ,  s.    Shooting  at  a  mark  for  a 

VHtd^  or  prize  which  is  laid  in  pledge,  Ang. 

"Christmas  is  held  as  a  great  festival  in  this  neigh- 

bonriiood. Many  amuse  themselves  with  various 

diveniotts,  nartionlarly  with  shooting  for  prizes,  called 
here  wad-skooting."  P.  Kirkden,  Forfan.  Statist. 
Ace.,  ii  509. 

WAD,  pret.    Wedded,  Clydes. 
WADAND,  paH.  pr.    Expl.  fearful. 

Bot  the  fell  awhile,  that  thai  had, 
Sa  dowtand  than  taare  hartis  made 
That  thai  war  all  rycht  wadand 
To  fecht  in  gret  rowt  hand  to  hand. 

Wyntown,  vui.  40,  249. 

*'lr.  matk^  fear;**  GL  Perhaps  there  is  an  error 
here.    Rad  is  need  in  another  Mb.  for  made,  1.  2. 


I 


WADD,  *.    Woad,  used  in  dyeing. 

'^Oflitsters  burgesses  quha  puts  their  hands  in  the 
wadtf."    Chalmerlan  Air,  c.  30,§  60. 

Skhmer  renders  the  term,  as  here  used,  a  pledge. 
But  the  phrase  denotes  dyers  who  work  with  their  own 
haiida ;  as  in  the  preceding  section  fieahors  are  men- 
tumed,  "quha  slay  mairts  with  thair  awin  hands.** 

Wad  is  here  put  for  dye*8tuffd  in  general,  because  of 
its  being  used  for  laying  the  foundation  of  many  colours. 
Inkwadd;  Lat. 

It  also  occurs  in  the  form  of  toad. 

— **  Anent  the  spoliaciouno  &  wrangwis  withbaldin 
Ita  the  said  Elizabeth  of  twa  tune  of  wad, — j  poke  of 
flsader'*  [madder],  kc.    Act  Audit,  A.  1473.  p.  31. 

"That  none  of  these  acts  speak—of  exporting,  &c. 
\m%  mainly  of  not  selling  wax,  wine,  silks,  apiceries, 
wood,  wadde,**  &o.    Fount  Dec.  Suppl.,  iL  644. 

Mr.  Todd  has  inserted  Wad  from  £iarret*s  Alvearie, 
as  "old  Kngliah  for  Woad**  Fraunces  gives  it  in  a 
mndi  earlier  age.  "  Woode  or  wad  for  lyttinge.  Oan- 
do."    Prompt  Parv. 

OtaiMfo  is  probably  by  mistake  for  L.B.  gualda,  glas* 
turn ;  (or  gaidfjk^)  apparently  formed  from  O.  Fr. 
yitfiKic;  gsMU,  4bc.  id.     V.  Ihi  Cange  and  Roquefort. 

A.-S.  MNicf,  waad^  Tent,  wedde,  Alem.  wode,  Sw. 
weUk^  Ft.  mutde,  guedde,  Ital.  guado,  Hisp.  L.  & 
gsuMa,  O.  E.  wad, 

WADD£R,«.    Weather.    V.  Weddyr. 
WADDER,  i.    A  wedder,  S.  B. 

Bad  hqg  or  wadder  lairt  in  bog  or  mire. 

Tamu*s  Poems,  p.  117. 

WADDIE,  8.     Apparently  the  same  with 
Widdief  Gaithn. ;  E.  toithe. 

'*  Before  the  introduction  of  iron  binders,  the  only 
mode  of  binding  them  in  their  byres,  was,  by  a  collar 
and  shank,  made  (like  a  rope)  of  twisted  green  birch, 
tBodtfaci;  or  twigs.**    Agr.  Surv.  Caithn.,  p.  199. 

Sa.-0.  wedja,  vimen. 

WADDIN,  part,  pa.  Strong,  like  two 
pieces  of  iron  beat  into  one>  or  welded. 

Tliis  yuQgman  lap  upountbe  land  full  licht. 
And  mervelUt  mekle  of  his  niakdome  maid. 
Waddin  I  am.  quoth  he,  and  woundir  wicbt, 
¥nth  bian  as  oair,  and  breist  burly  and  braid. 

Benrysone,  Bannatwue  Poems,  p.  131. 

**  Strong,  like  two  pieces  of  iron  beat  into  one  ;  ** 
Lord  Bailee.    Perhaps  corr.  from  Waldyn,  q.  ▼. 

WADES,  i.    The  name  of  a  bird,  Aberd. 

"Among  the  resident  birds,  may  be  reckoned, — 
owzd,  bat,  tomtit,  common  and  green  linnet,  yellow- 
hammer,  blackbird,  and  the  wader,  a  bird  frequenting 
mnning  water.**  P.  Birse,  Aberd.  Statist  Ace.,  ix. 
lOS. 

Soppoaed  to  be  the  common  [Gallinule,  or]  Wattr^ 
ken;  or  perhapa  the  Water'taH, 

WADGE,«.    A  wedge,  S. 

"Item,  vpoon  the  tour  heid  ane  moyane  of  found, 
moontit  as  is  said  is  with  stoikkis,  quheillis,  and  aix- 
treis  gsraisit  with  iron,  having  ane  wadge,**  Invefl- 
tosiea,  A.  1566.  p.  166. 

To  WADGE,  r.  a.  To  shake  in  a  threaten- 
ing manner,  to  brandish,  S.B.;  as,  he  wadged 
hii  nieve  in  my  fac%^  he  threatened  to  strike 
me  with  his  nst.  He  wad^d  a  stick  at  me  ; 
he  brandished  one. 

SiL-G.  waeg^  Isl.  veg-a,  Belg.  weeg-en,  Ubrare. 


WAD 


[TOT] 


WAP 


WADMAAL,  «•  A  species  of  woollen  cloth 
manufactared  and  worn  in  Orku.  and 
Shetl. 

"  She  waa  wnpped  in  her  long  and  ample  garment 
awadmaoL**    llie  Pirate,  ii.  125. 

V.  Vadioll,  which  ia  the  pro  innciaiion  of  .the 
Borthem  natiooa^  W  being  aounacd  F. 

W  A  DS  ET,  i.  and  v.    V.  under  Wad.] 

WADY.  arf/    Vain.    V:  Vaudie. 

WAE,  s.    Wo.    V.  Wa, 

[Waer,  adj.      More  sad,  Barbour,  xvi.  245.]" 

WAEFlf,  Waeful,  adj.  Wof ul,  sorrowful  ; 
also,  causing  sorrow ;  pron.  waefu%  S. 

Qmie  Mmry  gar*t  thi  waefu*  quine  lake  oat. 
And  see  Ur  lover  an'  liges  slayne. 

RiUm'8  S.  Songs,  H  17. 

A  «0a0i^  wanderer  seeks  thy  tower, 
Lord  Oiegorj  ope  thy  door. 

Burm,  It.  88w 
But  now  the  day  maist  wa^u*  came, 
That  day  the  oaine  did  grite  her  fill, 
*  For  Hnntiys  gallant  stalwart  son 
Wis  heWt  on  the  heidin  hilL 

Aitson'a  S,  Sfmgt,  IL  17. 

Waeness,  s.    Sonowy  vexation,  S. 
Waesome,  adj.    Woful,  melancholy,  S, 

"She  kenn'd  her  lot  woald  be  a  wcuAome  ane,  but  it 
waa  of  her  own  framing,  sae  she  desired  the  less  pity." 
Heart  M.  Loth.,  ir.  147. 

Waesuck,  Waesucks.  interj.  Alas  ;  wo  is 
me  I  common  in  Ciydes. 

Te  tmst  waetHctt  f  in  works. 

/Vi22t</C7yd^,p.l88. 

Waetuekt  f  for  him  that  has  nae  lass. 

Or  lasses  that  hae  naethiog ; 
Sma'  need  has  he  to  say  a  grace, 

Or  melTie  Us  braw  claithing ! 

Buma,  iiL  38. 

Wauudt  is  the  more  common  form.  "  Waesuck/ 
woe  ia  mo  !  alas  I**    GL  Shirr,  and  Picken. 

Perfaajps  q.  A.-S.  ira,  and  Dan.  Sax.  trsic,  vskh,  usig, 
vae  nobia,  wo  ia  to  na  ;  the  pi.  of  vxie  is  me, 

Wae  Wags  Ye.  An  exclamation,  or  per- 
haps a  sort  of  imprecation,  Buchan. 

Wae  wags  ge,  chiel,  wbare  hae  ye  been, 
Ye've  gotten  sic  a  drabblin  f 

*   Tamu^s  Poems,  p.  69. 

Can  wags  be  from  A.-S.  wag'ian,  agitare,  concitare ; 
q.  "  wo/'  or  '*  calamity  agitates  you  V' 

[Wae  Worth  Ye.  Woe  befal  you.  V. 
Worth.] 

WAEFLEED,  W.vmflet,  s.  Tlie  water  of 
a  mill  bum^  after  passing  the  mill,  Abp"!. ; 
synon.  Wefflin^  Wefflum,  q.  v. 

"  Wa/^ed  wonid  seom  the  provincial  pron.  of  Way- 
flood^  like  S.  Way-gate,  and  A.-S.  tccug-stream,  a(|ua- 
mm  fluentnm.  Tent,  wegh-viied^n,  however,  sigmfiea 
anfngere. 

WAESE,  Weese,  Weeze,  s.  1.  A  waeae  of 
atrae,  a  bundle  of  straw;  pron.  Wdeaif 
Meams. 


In  this  oonnty  a  distinction  ia  made  between  a 
leoese  and  a  wisp  of  straw  ;  the  watue  being  larger,  and 
geBeralljr  made  of  wheat  straw,  regularly  drawn  length- 
waya  for  the  purpose  of  thatching  houses,  &e., 
whereas  the  wisp  ia  made  up,  in  a  confused  manner, 
of  any  kind  of  straw,  and  used  as  Utter  for  horses,  &c. 

The  word  Wase  occurs  in  £.  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Elyot.  For  he  renders  CesticiUus,  '*  a  garlande  of 
oloatas,  whyche  women  do  laie  on  tlieyr  he.idea,  whan 
they  oary  any  thynse,  a  wase,**  Biblioth.  It  appe<irs 
alao  in  Cooper'a  Thesaur.,  and  in  Barret*s  Alvearie, 
who  givea  Wispe  as  synon.  Phillips,  Gouldman,  Skin- 
aeff  and  Keraej  have  retained  it. 

2.  A  circular  band  of  straw  o^^en  in  the  mid- 
dle, worn  on  the  head,  'for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  a  pail  of  milk,  a  tub,  or  basket, 
&C.,  Tweed.,  Annandale. 

3.  A  bundle  of  sticks  or  brushwood,  placed 
on  the  teind  side  of  a  cottage  door  to  ward 
o£F  the  blast,  S.;  pron.  Weeae. 

This  ia  a  word  of  pretty  general  use  in  the  northern 
dialects.  Su.-0.  wase,  a  bundle  of  twigs,  gathered  for 
▼ariooa  parnooes ;  Teut  wische,  fascis,  penictllus,  a 
wisp ;  also  isl.  vasi,  fasciculus  ex  junco,  scirpo,  vel 
■tramine  coUigatus ;  Verel.  Thus  it  signides  a  bundle 
of  straw,  as  weU  as  of  twigs.  It  was  also  used  to  de- 
note thn  kind  of  hurdles,  cast  into  lakes  or  pools,  for 
gathering  the  fish  together  that  they  might  be  enticed 
to  take  the  hook  ;  Ihre.  The  Su.-G.  tenu  also  denotes 
fascines.  I  have  observed  no  vestige  of  this  ancient 
word  in  A.-S. 

Germ,  slrohwiseh,  a  wisp  of  straw.  By  Schwan  it  is 
ezpL  ioreke,  which  is  thus  rendered  by  Cotgr.,  *'the 
wreathed  <dowt»  wispe.  or  wad  of  straw,  layed  bv 
wenches  between  their  heads,  and  the  things  which 
they  Carrie  on  them.** 

Mr.  Brockett  has  given  this  as  A.  Bor.  "  Weese,  a 
droidar  rvU  of  straw,  wool,  or  other  soft  substance, 
lor  proCteting  the  head  under  the  pressure  of  a  load  or 
burthen.  ProlMd>ly  from  Teut.  wase,  caespcs;  or  it 
may  be  from  ease.  Brand  thinks  it  a  corruption  of 
wisp,** 

WAFF,  Waif,  Watt,  adj.  1.  Strayed,  and 
not  as  j'et  claimed. 

"There  is  ane  other  moneable  escheit,  of  anv  wanf 
beasti  wHhin  the  territorie  of  any  lord  ;  the  ouhilk  suld 
be  cryed  vpon  the  market  daycs,  or  in  the  Rirk,  or  in 
the  Scirefdome,  snndrie  tymes."  Quon.  Attach.,  e.  iS, 

In  this  sense  waiue  is  used,  0.  E. 

Some  serven  the  kyng,  and  his  siluer  tellen, 
In  cheker  and  in  chaunoerv  chslenge  his  dettes 
Of  wardes  k  warmottes,  oi  waiuess  strayues. 

P,  Ploughman,  Pass.  1.  ^.  il 

Wefi  is  used  by  Ben  Jonson  in  the  same  sense. 

The  hml  of  the  soils  ha'p  all  we/ts  and  strays  here  ? 

ha*s  he  not  I         Every  Man  out  of  his  Huuiour. 

Vr.  ekoses  gnesves,  vuayves,  waifs  and  strays,  Cotgr. 
IsL  w^-a,  to  wander,  seems  the  natural  origin  ;  Germ. 
web-eH,  fluctuare. 

2.  Solitary ;  used  as  expressive  of  the  awk- 
ward situation  of  one  who  is  in  a  strange 
place  where  he  has  not  a  single  acquaint- 
ance, S. 

3.  Worthless.  A  wafffelloxo^  one  whose  con- 
duct is  immoral ;  or  whose  character  is  so 
bad,  that  those,  who  regard  their  own,  will 
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not  associate  with  him ;  S.  Hence  Waff'^ 
Uiit  having  a  reiy  shabby  or  saspici- 
ons  appearance,  S* 

"Though  the  folk  »fora  the  hoase  ftro  a  wee  wqf' 
Uke,  ye  ken  it  w  writUn  in  the  Book,  that  the  race  is 
not  to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.  **  R. 
Oilhaiie,  liL  ISO. 

It  is  often  applied  to  one  who  is  feeble  in  mind, 
viprincipled,  or  who  cannot  be  trusted,  Tweedd. 

4.  Low  born,  ignoble;  opposed  to  honourable 
pedigree  ana  connexions,  S. 

"Is  not  it  an  odd  thing  that  ilka  waf  carle  in  the 
country  has  a  son  and  heir,  and  that  the  house  of 
Ellangowan  is  without  male  succession?  *'  Guy  Man- 
noring,  U.  341,  342.    Henoe, 

$.  Paltxy,  inferior,  not  much  to  be  accounted 

of ;  pron.  waif;  Loth. 

'*'It  may  be  so,'  said  Mn.  Black  coldly;  'but it 
win  be  but  a  waif  kind  of  happiness — veiy  different 
from  her  two  sisters,  who  want  for  nothing,  and  both 
keep  their  carriages.'  **    Inheritance,  iii.  164. 

6.  Feeble,  worn  out,  Dumfr. 

[To  Waff  about^  v.  n.  To  wander  about 
idlj,  Banflfs.] 

Waffie,  «.     1.  A  vagabond,  Ang. 

•  A  worthless  person,  one  addicted  to  idle- 
ness, and  to  low  or  immoral  company,  Fife. 
Waffinger^  Whijinger^  Roxb. 

[Waffish,  adj.  Disreputable,  worthless, 
Clydes.] 

Waffkess,  «.     Shabby  appearance,  S. 

— *'  Put  on  your  braws,  and  let  us  see  nae  mair  of 
your  doumeas ;  and  let  nae  that  ettercap,  Miss  Scott, 
an'  her  twa-faced  mither,  be  wiping  my  chafts  wi' 
your  wafneu,**    Saxon  and  Gael,  tii.  72. 

To  WAFF,  Waif,  Wauff,  v.  a.  and  n.  To 
wave,  to  flutter,  to  fluctuate,  to  wave  to 
and  fro^  S. 

If  I  for  obeisance,  or  bolst,  to  bondsge  me  bjnde, 
I  war  woorthy  to  be 
HlDgft  heigh  on  aoe  trs. 
That  ilk  creature  might  se 
To  iMii^witfa  the  wyod. 

Qaw€m  wad  OoL,  U.  10. 

Aponn  the  top  of  moot  Cynthas  walkis  he, 

Elis  waifandliuii  ram  tyme  doing  donn  tfaryng 

Wyth  ane  soft  cariand  of  laorer  tweit  smellyng. 

Jhuff.  Virgil,  104, 68. 

Sanney  M'Xab,  wi'  his  tartan  trews. 

Has  hecht  to  come  down  in  the  midst  o'  the  caper. 

An'  gie  us  three  wallops  of  merry  shaotrews 

Wi'  the  true  highland-lliog  of  Mscrimmon  the  piper ; 

Sic  hippin'  an'  skippin*. 

An  spnngin'  an  flingin', 
I'se  wad  that  there's  nane  in  the  lallands  can  wc{f  it, 

TannahilTs  Poimt,  p.  170. 

A.-S.  wa/'UtM,  Sw.  lo^-<^  Tacillare. 

For  VenuA,  efter  the  gys  and  msoer  there, 
Ane  actttie  bow  apoan  hir  schnkler  bare, 
As  sche  had  bene  ane  wilde  hnntreis. 
With  wind  wajfiug  hir  bans  lowstt  of  trace. 

Doug,  Virgil,  28, 1 


As  IbL  wqfe  denotes  intricatio,  amluiges  ;  and  e^-a, 
tezers,  involvere ;  the  meaning  might  seem  to  be,  **  go 
throufdi  the  intricacies  of  this  dance."  But  it  is  ram* 
oally  the  same  with  £.  wow,  v.  A.-S.  waf-lan^  vaoill- 
are.    IsL  ee(/'-a,  vibraro.  • 

Waff,  Waif,  Vaiff,  «.     1.  A  hasty  motion, 
the  act  of  waving,  S. 

The  grisly  serpent  sum  tyme  semyt  to  be 
About  hyr  hau  ane  lynkit  goldin  chenye  ; 
And  sum  tyme  of  hyr  oonrtche  Up  with  ane  ira(^ 
BeooBM  the  selnage  or  bordour  of  hyr  quaif.    . 

Doug.  VirgU,  218,  61. 

"The  deril — caused  you  renew  your  baptism,  and 
baptised  you  on  the  face,  with  ane  'icaff  of  his  hand. 


like  a  dewing,  calling  you  Jean.**    Records  Justiciary, 
Septr.  li,  1078.    Amot's  HUt.  Edin.,  p.  194,  N. 

2.  It  is  used  as  denoting  a  signsil ;   as  one 
made  by  the  waving  of  a  hanakerchief . 

"  And  when  you  are  about  half  a  mile  from  shoar,  as 
it  were  passing  fay  the  house,  to  gar  set  forth  a  waf,** 
Lett  Restalrig,  Cromartie's  Conspir.,  p.  1(M*5. 

**The  boy  waitit  one  and  gaif  hes  Mr.  ane  token  that 
the  said  gaud  wer  gone,  be  the  schaw  or  waiff  of  het 
hand-cnreheL  The  said  Ro*  hung  out  an  tow,  ^uhairon 
ho  thought  to  have  comeit  doune ;  the  said  gaird  spyit 
tiie  anriy  of  tlie  handourche,  and  sua  the  said  Ro'  wes 
diaappoyntit  of  hea  intentione  and  devys."  Birrel's 
Diam,  p.  48^  4a 

[**iecan  allwajes  haTO  a  Boat  for  putting  out  a 
^^'ft  on  all  oocasions."    Skene's  Survey,  1685.] 


3.  A  transient  view,  a  passing  glance.  /  had 
jiut  a  waff  o*  Atm,  S.  This  resembles  the 
use  of  the  terqi,  A.  Bor. 

*'In  the  ooottty  oT  Carmarthen,  there  is  hardly  any 
one  that  dies,  but  some  one  or  other  sees  his  light  or 
eandle.  Then  is  a  similar  superstition  among  the 
Tulgar  in  Northumberland:  They  <»dl  it  seeing  the 
Wai'fA.  the  person  whose  death  it  foretells. — I  suspect 
this  northern  Tulgar  word  to  be  a  corruption  of  tm  i^ 
a  sudden  and  Tehement  blast,  which  Davies  thinks  is 
deriTed  from  the  Welch,  chwyth,  halitus,  anhelitus, 
flatns.**    Brand's  Popular  Antiquities,  p.  99. 

*'  It  is  BO  audible  Toice,  but  it  is  a  woffol  glory  filling 
the  soul  with  Ood,  as  he  is  life,  light,  love  and  liberty, 
oountenrailing  that  audible  voice :  *■  O  man,  greatly 
bakyred.'**    Onthrie's  Trial,  p.  160. 

4.  A  slight  stroke  from  any  soft  body, 
especially  in  passing,  S. 

5.  A  sadden  affection,  producing  a  bodily 
ailment.  Thus^  to  denote  the  sudden  im- 
pression sometimes  made  on  the  human 
frame,  in  consequence  of  a  temporary  ex- 
posure to  chill  air,  it  is  said  that  one  has 
gotten  a  waff  qt  waif  of  eauldf  S.  Y.  the 
V.  n. 

**  No, —it's  neither  the  tane,  nor  the  tither,  but  just 
a  wqf  o*  eatJd  that  I  got  twa  nights  ago  ;  a  bit  towt 
that's  no  worth  the  talking  o'."    Entail,  ii.  12. 

*'— 1  found  myself  in  a  very  disjasked  state — with 

-  the  great  fatigue, — together  with  a  najf  of  cold  that 

had  come  upon  me,  no  doubt  caused  by  that  disaster 

of  the  thunder  plump  that  drookit  me  to  the  skin." 

Blackw.  Mag.,  Sept.  1821,  p.  166. 

6.  Transient  effluvia  or  odour,  Sheth 
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7.  Metaph.  used  to  denote  the  contagious  and 
fatal  influence  of  a  sinful  course;  in  allusion 
to  the  effect  of  bad  air,  or  of  a  suffocating 
wind. 


*'  Mr.  George  Barcky,  who— wm  ft  blest  instrument 
to  the  edification  of  many  eonls, — ^got  ft  waff  of  thftt 
Burthering  East- Wind  in  the  1679,  and  after  that  got 
too  much  old  wit,  and  got  too  niucli  of  the  world  in 
his  arms,  and  left  too  much  of  it  to  a  sinful  foul,  to  his 
hart,  having  no  children  alive,  as  he  said  to  mynelf 
when  near  the  gates  of  death."  Walker's  Remark. 
Passages,  p.  159. 

8.  A  benevolent  influence,  as  if  communicated 
in  passing,  S. 

— '*  We  maun  eie  something  to  the  young  woman, 
and  the  bairns,  that  we  may  get  a  waff  o*  their  good 
wiU  likewise."    Sir  A.  WyUe.  li.  162. 

9.  Waff  is  used  as  equivalent  to  Wraith^ 
apparently  from  its  being  seen  only  transi- 
ently.  Border.     A.  Bor.  id.     V.  Brocket. 

"  Your  honour  foists  I  fiand  my  dear  maister  my- 
sel,  an'  saw  him  laid  m  the  cauld  grave.  It*s  been  his 
w<iff,  Waes  me !  he  maun  hae  some  meikle  maiter  to 
make  known.  Te  should  hae  spoken  to't."  Danger- 
ous Secrets,  ii.  163. 

To  Watfle,  V.  a.    To  rumple,  Clydes. 

Waffle,  Waffil,  Waff,  adj.  1.  Limber, 
pliable,  S.    V.  Weffil. 

2.  Feeble,  useless,  Roxb.  '^  A  waffil  dud,^  a 
person  who  is  without  strength  or  activity, 
ibid.;  synon.  Thowkss. 

Waft,  s.    Synon.  with  Waff,  sense  8. 

*'  If  I  get  ft  favourable  toq/l  o'  your  good  will,  I  can 
bide  ft  wee  for  an  answer."    Sir  A.  Wyiie,  ii.  321. 

WAFFINGER,  Whiffinger,  s.  A  vaga- 
bond.   V.  Waff,  adj. 

WAFROM,  *.  Prob.  an  errat.  for  Wisser, 
a  mask  or  Visor. 

**  Her  majesty  [Anne  of  Denmark] — was  then  con* 
ducted  thro^  the  whole  town  to  the  abbay  ;  forty  two 
young  men  of  the  town,  doathed  in  white  taffety,  and 
oloth  of  silver,  with  chains  of  gold  and  black  wafronu 
in  form  of  Moors,  dancing  all  the  way  before  her 
grace."    Mo|rse's  Memoirs,  p.  171. 

The  word  is  different  in  another  work. 

"Theare  wes  zlij  young  men  ftll  oled  in  quhytt 
talfetUe  and  wisserU  of  black  eullour  on  tber  faces  h'k 
Mores,  all  full  of  gold  cheuyies,  that  dancit  befoir  hir 

Srace  all  the  wfty.**     fielhaven  MS.,  Mem.  Ja.  VI., 
'o.  46. 

This  evidently  signifies  masks  or  visort.  It  therefore 
■eema  probable  that  WaJrom»  is  an  error  of  the  tran- 
scriber. 

[WAFROUN,  «.  A  wafer,  a  small  cake, 
Accts.  L.  H.  Treas.,  i.323.] 

WAFT,  %.  One  who,  under  the  appearance 
of  friendship^  holds  another  up  to  ridicule, 
S. 

Apparently  of  the  same  oricin  with  E.  wa^,  "any 
one  ludicrously  mischievous,*'  from  A-S.  waeg-an^  lu- 
dere  ;  fallere,  to  mock,  to  deceive. 
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WAFT,  Weft,  Woft,  %.  The  woof  in  a 
web,  6. 

"Is  not  this  pain  and  joy,  sweetness  and  sadness 
to  be  in  one  web,  the  one  the  in^,  the  other  the  warpt" 
Rutherford's  Lett.,  P.  I.  ep.  29. 

**The  threails  inserted  into  the  warn,  were  called 
Sublemen,  the  woof  or  w^i."  Adam's  Koman  Antiq., 
p.  623. 

"  The  wo/t  was  chiefly  spun  by  old  women."  Statist 
Aoc.  (Aberdeen),  xix.  207. 

A.-S.  wejla,  Su.-G.  wcu/t,  id.  from  warfw-a,  to 
weave,  whence. also  wa^,  a  web. 

WA-GANG,  Waygano,  a.     1.  A  departure. 

"Frost  ftnd  fawshood  have  baith  a  dirty  loatfytuttj ;" 
Bamsay's  S.  Prov.,  p.  27. 

It  is  sometimes  written  ioa-gaen*. 

**  It  was  a  M-ae  ica-gaen  to  mae  nor  me  at  that  time.** 
Campbell,  i.  .326. 

2.  A  disagreeable  taste  in  the  act  of  s>vallow- 
ingy  or  after  a  thing  is  9wallowed,  S.B. 

"It  tasted  sweet  i'  your  inou,  but  fan  anes  it  was 
down  your  wizen,  it  had  an  ugly  knaggim,  an*  a  wauch 
wa-gantj,**    Journal  from  London,  p.  3. 

**  fVaugh  wa-gang,  a  disagreeable  bye-taste  ; "  GL 
q.  the  relish  any  thing  has  in  going  aicag  ;  Teut.  leeyA- 
0O-efi,  abire,  disoedere  ;  wegh-ganck,  abitus. 

3«  The  canal  through  which  water  runs  in  its 
course  from  a  mill,  Lanarks. ;  often  the  imi* 
gang  o*  the  water. 

Wa-gaxq  Crap.  The  crop  which  the  tenant 
hasft  before  he  quits  his  farm,  S.  B.  Way" 
gangin*  Crop^  S.  A. 

♦[To  WAG,  r.  a.  To  make  a  signal  to  a  per- 
son by  moving  the  finger,  the  hand,  or  the 
head ;  generally  followed  by  on  or  af,  S.] 

[WaG|  s.  a  signul  made  to  a  person  as 
abovci  S.] 

Wag-at-the-wa*,  s.  1.  a  name  given  to  a 
clock,  which  has  no  case,  frequently  used 
in  the  country ;  thus  named  from  the  motion 
of  the  pendulum,  Clydes. 

2.  A  spectre  supposed  to  haunt  the  kitchen, 
and  to  take  its  station  on  the  crook,  waaging 
backwards  and  forwards  before  the  deiith 
of  one  of  the  family,  S.  As  in  the  old 
rhyme : — 

Wag-at-the-wa*  went  out  i'  the  night, 
To  see  that  the  moon  was  shining  bright ; 
The  moon,  she  was  at  the  latter-fa' ; 
*'  Gang  to  your  bed,"  cry*d  \Vaa^-tht'Wa\ 
0  f  why  do  ye  wag  tha  witch^nickit  crook, 
While  the  piet*;i  asleep,  k  the  ravens  they  rook  ? 
Hell's  eeo  shimmer'd  on  you  i'  the  moon's  latter-fa ! 
Gae  o*er  yoar  wagging,  for  I  maun  awa*. 

WAGE,  8.    A  pledge,  a  pawn. 

Or  thay  thare  lawde  sold  lots  or  rassallsge, 
Thay  had  far  lewar  lay  thare  life  in  wage, 

Doug.  Virga,  1S5, 14. 

This  phrase  is  analogoos  to  that  used  by  Blind  Hany. 
V.  Wed,  #.,  and  Waidob. 
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Rodd.  d«riT«s  it  from  Fr.  gage,  id.     But  it  must 
vltiBUitelj  be  traced  to  Su.-0.  wad,  pigniia. 

Waoeoure,  «•  A  stake.  E.  wager;  used  by 
Bp.  Douglas  as  properly  signifyiiig  a  prize 
for  which  different  persons  contencL 

NIzt  eftir  qaham  the  wageoun  has  ressane, 
He  tbet  the  ktehe  and  1  yame  In  Mmnder  dranflL 

Virga,  145^  44. 
IV;  gageoure^  aponsia    V.  Waob. 

WAOBOUBy  Yaoeouse,  Yager,  s.  a  soldier, 
one  who  fights  for  pay. 

And  of  tmsoar  ana  ituffjrt  is  he 
Thai  he  mar  wageourU  halB  plenty 

Barbour,  iL  48,  MS. 

— ^Achemenides  mto  name  I  hate, 
Camyn  vnto  Troy  with  my  fader  of  ]ate» 

But  ane  {Mire  vageoure  depit  Adamastna 

My  Idlowadiip  unwitting  foryet  me  here. 

Doug.  VurgO,  69,  ISL 

War  I  ane  King, 

I  aonld  gar  ma£  ane  eongregatf  oun 
Of  all  the  f^in  of  the  foar  ordouris, 
And  mak  yow  uagen  on  the  bordonris. 

LgndMay,  &  P.  R:,  iL  8S1 

Bdkaden  diatingniahai   wage^un  from   logionjury 


A  bog,  a  marsh,  S.B.,  also 


*'SiMioiiiiu  come  in  Britane  with  twa  legiooia  and 
Z.  M.  wagiourk  of  aindry  nationis."    Cron.,  FoL  41,  b. 

Vonned  immediately  from  wage,  like  ooldier,  Fr. 
mtdai,  from  Germ,  ooia,  mercea.  Fr.  gage,  L.K  vad-ia, 
MV-ia,  &C.,  meroea ;  of  which,  the  common  origin  is 
Goth,  wad,  pignna. 

It  deaenrea  obserration,  however,  that  Seren.  riewa 
S.  wage,  eondacere  (to  wage  aoldiers),  as  allied  to  lal. 
•le&y.  rea  peconiaria,  veig^ur,  pretitun,  pretioanm  qoid. 

We  find  the  phrase  vageit  men  nsedf  as  equTalent  to 
this.    V.  Vaosit. 

WAGGLE,  8. 
yniggle. 

'*  Depones,  that  he  knows  the  place  called  the  Wag^ 
gfe,  between  which  and  the  water  there  was  a  bog;  or 
awdl  that  beasts  woold  hare  laired  in. — Interrogated, 
U  ho  remembers  a  high  point  of  land  projecting  into 
^t  AUochy  grain,  nearly  opposite  to  the  Waggle  or 
bog  above  mentioned?"  State,  Leslie  of  Powis,  &&, 
1306,  p.  74. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Tent,  waggel-ea,  agitate,  moti- 
tan;  becanse  marshy  ground  shake  j-  onder  one's  tread. 
It  ean  hare  no  affinity,  sorelv,  to  Isl.  uege^fatt,  Sw. 
waegfiUtf  a  way  destroyed  by  the  overflowing  of  rivers, 
■0  as  to  be  rendered  unfit  for  travelling. 

WAGHORN,  «•  A  fabulous  personage,  who, 
being  a  liar  nineteen  times  (or,  according  to 
others^  four  and  twenty  times)  greater  tnan 
the  devil,  was  crowned  king  of  liars.  Hence 
extravagant  liars  are  said  to  be  <w  ttt  a« 
Wagkom^  or  toaur  tlian  Waghom  ;  Aberd. 

This  is  the  same  character  that  Kell^  introdvoes : 
'*As  false  as  Waghom,  and  he  was  mneteen  times 
fdser  than  the  Deel."    S.  Prov.,  p.  55. 

This  faneifnl  denomination  may  have  been  formed 
from  this  sentleman  having  a  AorM  on  his  head,  which 
he  wagged,  perhaps  in  imitation  of  the  nod  of  Jupiter, 
to  give  the  greater  weight  to  his  strong  assertions. 

WAO-STfiING,  8.  One  who  dies  by  means 
of  a  halter. 

"An  eoin  lad  is  in  the  way  to  proue  an  olde  wag- 
Mring."    Z.  Boyd's  Last  Battell,  p.  0S2. 


WA'-HEAD,  9.  The  vacancy  on  tlie  top  of 
the  inside  of  a  cottage-wall,  that  is  not 
beam-fiUcd,  where  articles  not  constantly 
in  use  are  deposited,  Roxb. 

A  farmer  in  Liddiadale,  being  on  a  visit  to  his  land- 
lord in  Teviotdale,  his  landlonl,  having  built  a  new 
house,  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  it.  The  farmer 
replied  ;  *'  Not  much ;  your  house  has  na  wa*'heada, 
to  lay  harrow- teeth  and  bits  o'  odements  on.  So,  think 
what  ye  will  of  it,  I  wiU  never  ca'  it  a  convenient  ane." 
Scott  of  Liddisdalo's  Beauties  of  the  Border. 

To  WAIBLE,  Wabble,  v.  n.  To  move  un- 
steadily in .  walking,  as  one  who  is  very 
feeble,  Tweedd. 

This  must  be  merely  a  variety  of  Wtvil,  to  wriggle. 
It  is  nearly  allied  to  Genu.  vnapiifUn,  motitari,  tremule 
moveri. 

WAID,«.  The  dye-stufif  called  woad.  **Anc 
pipe  of  trau/;"  Aberd.  Reg.  V.  Wadd, 
lind  Wald. 

To  WAIDE,  V.  a.  and  n.  To  rage;  to  render 
or  become  furious. 

Armour  al  witles  in  his  bed  sekis  he, 
Armour  ouer  al  the  lugeing  law  and  he. 
The  grete  enrage  of  ime  wappinis  can  waide, 
Cnwell  and  wylde,  and  al  his  wit  invaide 
In  wikkit  wodnea  battel  to  desire, 
Quharon  he  bimis  bait  in  felloun  ire. 

Doug,  Virgil,  223.  18. 

*'  Wade  (through)  penetrate,  posscas  or  employ  (his 
thoughts) ;"  Rudd.  Sibb.  But  this  is  evidentiv  a  mis- 
take, if  aide,  is  either  to  render,  or  to  become, 
furious ;  from  A.-S.  wed-on,  insanire,  furere.  V. 
Weds. 

To  WAIDGE,  V.  a.    To  pledge. 

Yit  Hope  and  Courage  hard  besvde, 

Quha  with  them  wont  contend. 
Did  tak  in  hand  us  all  to  gyde 
Unto  our  journeys  end ; 
Implaidgine  and  waiaffing 
Baith  twa  toair  lyves  for  myne. 

Ckerrie  and  Siae,  st  104. 

Su.-G.  waedj<i,  sponsionem  facere ;  L.  B.  vadiare, 

Etag-iare,  ingag-iare,  id.    This  points  out  the  origin  of 
.  engage,  q.  to  give  a  tcad  or  pledge  for  one.    V. 
Wage. 

To  WAIF.    V.  Waff,  r. 

To  WAIGLE,  Weegole,  v.  n.  To  waddle, 
to  waggle,  S. 

Belg.  waegel-en,  waggel-en,  motitare  ;  from  waeg-en, 
▼acillare;  8u.-G.  wacU-a,  id.  A.-S.  wicel-ian,  id. 
titubare.  The  word  appears  in  a  more  simple  form  in 
Mocs.-G.  wag-ian,  agitare,  and  Su.-G.  wtk-a,  wick-a, 
vacillare,  which  Ihre  deduces  from  wek,  mollis. 

WAIH,  Waihe,  «.  The  watch.  "  To  play 
vpoune  the  trum  nychtly,  to  convene  the 
tcatA  at  ewin  ;''  Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  16. 

[WAIK,  adj.  Weak ;  waik  anid  worthy^  weak 
and  strong  alike,  Barbour,  xvii.  931. 

*'  The  Marques  viewit  thamc,  and  saw  them  a  sillie 
waik  people.*^  Spalding,  ii.  341,  Ed.  1851.] 
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To  Waik,  v.  a.    To  enfeeble,  E.  weaken. 

Nor  yit  the  alaw  nor  fcbil  vnweildy  age 
Ifay  waa  our  sprete,  nor  mynnls  our  cur»«. 
'  J>oug.  Kir^^/,  299,  28. 

8o.-0.  foek-a^  Tacillare,   from  wtk,  moUtB ;  iwi-o, 
OMore* 
To  WAIK,  V.  a.    To  watch,  S.  watik. 

The  King,  that  all  fortrawaillyt  we««, 
Saw  that  him  worthyt  slep  nedwayis  ; 
Till  his  fostyr  brodyr  he  Rays, 
*'  May  I  tratst  in  the,  mo  to  watk, 
.   ••SiflkaUtiUslepingtakr 

Barbour,  tIi.  1/9,  MS. 

A.-S.  wtcian,  vigiJare,  E.  tvake. 

To  WAIL,  Wale,  v.  a. .  To  veil. 

Ane  lenye  wattry  garmond  did  him  waU, 

Of  cullour  fauch,  tchape  Uke  ane  ^empyn  .saiL 

j)oug,  Kifyu,  240,  D.  41. 

Vdabftft,  Virg. 

Thas  mekyll  said  tche  and  tharwyth  bad  adew, 
Hir  hede  vfolU  with  ane  haw  claith  or  blew. 

Ibta.  440,  y. 

Tc  WAIL,  V.  a.     To  choose,  to  select.      V. 

Wale- 
wail,  s.    The  gunwale  of  a  ship. 

On  caia  than  stade  ane  meikle  schip  that  tyde, 
HirwfljonedtaaneechorerolkUjyde. 

Doug,  Vtrgtl,  842,  lo. 

Piobftbly  from  A.-S.  weal,  munimentum  ;  q.  the 
fbitificatioii  dt  the  aide  of  a  ahip. 

WAILE,  s.    Prob.  a  wand,  a  rod. 

Rkht  iall  nocht  rest  me  alway  with  his  rewle  ; 
Thoch  I  be  quhylum  bowsum  as  ane  waue, 
liallbecnukitquhilllmakhimfiae.^^^  ^^ 

8o.-G.  wai,  C.  B.  ffwaten,  id. ;  Fr.  ganU,  a  awitch. 

WAILL,  $.    A  vale,  or  valley. 

Byn  in  a  waiU  that  ner  was  thar  besid, 
fiat  on  to  Tay  his  buschement  can  ho  draw. 

•  Wallace,  iv.  iWf  MS. 

WAILL,  Waile,  WiiLE,  s.     1.  Advantage, 
contr.  from  avail. 

than  Wallace  kest  quhat  was  his  grettest  toailL 

The  fleand  folk,  that  olT  the  feild  fyrst  past, 

In  to  thair  king  agayne  relciffit  fast. 

Fra  aUiir  sid  so  mony  semblit  thar, 

That  Wallace  wald  lat  folow  thaim  no  mar. 

WaUaee,  tl  «lS,  MSL 

Then  Wallace  cast  what  was  his  best  availe. 

Edit.  1W8;  ,  , . 

Thia  ie  probably  the  meaning  of  the  word  aa  naed  m 

Gawan  and  GoL,  i.  17. 

Wynis  went  within  the  wane,  roalst  wourthy  to  ymU, 
In  conpis  of  cleir  gold,  brichtest  of  blw.  ^  j^j^  y^ 

Vaill,  edit.  1608. 
2.  Vale,  avail. 

The  Byschoprykis,  that  war  of  gretast  mu'Jl, 
Thai  tttk  in  hand  of  thar  Archbvschoi»s  haile. 

Wallace,  i.  167,  MS. 

V.  Wale,  r. 


Wailye  [Que]  Wailye.    V.  Vailye. 

[In  Dr.  Jamicaon'a  edition  of  Barbour,  this  phiaae  is 
miaprinied  waifye  quod  wailye,  and  was  so  given  in  the 
Diotjonary.  The  Camb.  MS.  baa  aralze  que  vabe, 
whatever  may  be  the  result,  Barbour,  ix.  147.  rr. 
vaUk  que  vtiiile.    V.  Prof.  Skeat'a  Edit.] 


WAIKE,;>re^    Fought. 

A  mychty  God !  qoha  thar  had  bene 

And  had  the  klngts  worschlp  sene. 

And  his  brodyr.  that  wame  him  by. 

That  fttonayit  thaim  sa  hardely,  - 

He  suld  weile  say,  that  thai  had  wiU 

To  wyn  honour,  ft  c^-J^tlu^;"'^  ^,^  ^^^^  ^^ 

The  aenae  haa  not  been  underatocd  by  editors. 
Hoiee  twa  baa  been  substituted  from  Andro  Hart  s 
time  downwaidt.  It  ia  the  pret.  wanne,  from  AS. 
winii-aii,  laborare,  pugnare. 

To  WAIKGLE,  r.  «.  To  flutter,  to  wave,  to 
wag,  to  dangle,  to  flap,  Abcrd.  V.  ^^  ikcle, 
which  seems  merely  a  variety. 

WAIKT,  WiKT,  $.     A    transient   sifiht,  a 

Sissing  view,  a   glimpse,  Aberd.      [  n  i«f, 
lydes. ;  syn.  vaf.']      C.  B.  jicaiif-try,  apt 
to  move  away.  ^ 

To  WAIKT,  r.  «.     To  teccme  sour,  applied 

to  anjr  liquid,  Teviotd. 
WAWtiT,  Wkykted,  fart.  adj.      Soured; 
applied  to  milk,  Dumf  r. 

*•  Wtnted,  grown  acid ;   spoken  of  wort.      Korf.' 
Oioee.    V.  WTSTPP. 
[WAff,  WAiriN,  adj.     Vain,  showj ;  used 

also  as  a  e.;  to  tcaip,  to  strut,  Banffs.J 
Tc  WAIB,  r.  a.    Tc  5ici  d    V.  Walk. 
WAIB,  e.    The  cover  of  a  pillow,  a  pillow- 
slip. 

••  Item,  eifibtein  coda  with  their  ir«*w  worth  three 

merk  the  pefce ;  extending  the  V^/^Z^l^Y^^lX^' 
With  their  troirt  to  the  summe  of  ffiftic  four  merks. 
Acta  Cba.  IL.  Ed.  1814.  VII.  61.    V.  Cod. 

WAIB,».    The  spring.    V.Waee.       _^ 
WAIB-    Wehttowair.    Leg.  Bp.  St.  Androis. 

Returning  hame  as  ye  hard  tell. 
He  baid  behind  a  day  bim  sell. 
The  simple  servant  is  to  b<eayle. 
Sayand,  be  wald  ryde  forth  a  whyle. 
To  seay  a  bow  that  was  sumthmg  wxchl ; 
Syne  come  agane,  and  tak  gud  nycht, 
Bot  on  lap  he,  and  tccni  to  vrair ; 
FairweUl ;  adewe  :  they  gat  na  mair. 

Foema,  Sixteenth  Cent,  p.  838. 

It  may  hare  been  a  phrase  borrowed  ^«>"1  *J^«  "^^ 
faring  line  ;  aa  A.-S.  ware  la  ora,  portus.  Thus  to  no 
to  wair  would  aienify  to  take  ahip.  ^I»l.  ««•.  «» '  ^' 
aXTp  263.  &  it  may  be  the  A  :S.  phraae  to  «t.rr, 
cautionia  gratia,  q.  to  take  care  of  himself. 

WAIB  ALMEBIE.  A  press  or  cupboard 
for  holding  household  articles,  or  such  as 
are  necessary  for  the  table,  distinguished 
from  one  used  for  keeping  meat. 

••The  air  aall  baue— ane  meit  alroeric,  «>«  JJJ'^ 
olmaif,  ane  acrine,**  Ac.    Balfour's  Practicka.  ^  235. 

••That  William  Halkerstoune— baa  done  wrang  m 
the  withhaldin  fra  Johne  of  Knollis,-a  met  «Im«y.  * 
wcachale  almery,  a  schrjn,  a  icayr  almery,  ficc.  ac^ 
Dom.  Cone,  A.  1480,  p.  131. 


WAIBAWOKS,  hiterj.    Welladay,  Fife. 
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WAIRD,  8.     A  sentence,  an  award.     V. 
Wabdb. 

To  WAIRD,  V.  a.     To  fasten  a  mortised 

S*  int  bjr  driving  a  pin  through  it,  Glydes. 
.  ence  the  fermsy  Weelrwairdit  and  7/2- 
vxnrdiL 

Waird,  Waird-pin,  9.      The  pin  used  for 
fastening  a  mortised  joint  ibid.. 

WAiBDBRy  #•      One  who  secures  mortised 
joints  in  this  manner,  ibid. 

A.-8.  waerd<m^  tMonf-um,  toeri ;  m  this  operation 
M  BMnt  to  gOArd  the  joint  from  opening. 

WAIRDHOUSS,  s.     A  prison ;  now  called 
the  Tolbooik ;  wairdhoua^  Aberd.  Reg. 

*'Aet  ordaininff  provett  and  baillies  within  the 
farn^  baillies  of  regalitie  and  haronis,  to  receave 
captiTea  in  thair  watrdhoustU.**  Acta  Cha.  L,  Ed. 
18H  'nL  ▼.;  260^  270. 

A. -8.  tMonf-Muit  S11.-O.  waard-a^  onatodire. 

WAIS,  «•     [Prob.,  what  is  washed  ashore.] 

— "WiBck,  waith,  trail,  wair,"  &c  Acto  Ja.  VL 
v.  BoiCB. 

WAISTLESSy  adj.      [Unshapely^  paunchy  ; 
synon.  hoffgyJ] 

Fan  mony  a  wsufleM  wally-dng. 
With  wiimii  nnweildable,  did  forth  wag, 
In  creiaehe  that  did  incress. 

Jhmbar,  Bannaiyne  Poenu,  p.  30,  tt  9. 

*« Spendthrift;"  Lord  Hailea.  Bat  the  adj.  for 
thia  in  S.  18  waiater/ow,  Perhapa  the  meauing  ia, 
thati  in  oonieqaenee  of  glnttony,  their  bellies  were  bo 
mneh  awallcd*  that  they  aeemed  to  have  no  wcUats. 

YTAISTY,  adj.    Void,  waste. 

Alhale  the  hamaga  flokkis  ftartb  attanis, 

Lift  vode  the  toon,  and  atrentfa  wyth  ynitiy  wanin. 

Amg.  VvrgU,  426,  46. 

To  WAIT,  Vait,  Watb,  Wat,  v.  n.     To 
know,  EL  loo^ 

"  Loidja,"  he  laid,  "  ye  foait  quhat  is  ado ; 
Off  thar  enmmyng  my  selff  haA  na  pleaance  ; 
Hcrfor  moa  we  wyrk  with  ordinance. 

Wailaee,  TiiL  1245,  Ma 
8I0  thiagis  not  attentik  ar,  waU  we. 

Dovg.  VirgU^  S,  23. 

fle  tanjtt  fv  away,  I  wot  nenir  qnhare. 

iMdLlOO,  20L 

**Tlidii  Mil.  kyng  Anthiocua,  that  thia  aez  and 
tbrettj  yeiria  I  hei  oeene  ezcersit  in  the  Tey  ria,  haytht 
in  Ttuie  and  in  Span^e."    CompL  S.,  p.  23. 

**  It  ia  blinde  alao,  in  respect  they  vniU  not  whom 
Ira  it  oommeth.**    Bruoe's  Eleven  Serm.,  Z.  2,  a. 

Wai  18  oommonly  used,  S.  toaif,  S.  A.,  as  an  act.  ▼. 

*'  2V  WaU  a  person,  signifies  in  popular  language,  to 
know  from  experience. **    GL  CompL,  p.  379. 

I  question  much,  howerer,  if  the  ingenious  editor  be 
right  in  adding  that  *'it  waa  alao  used  .by  Minot,"  in 
the  following  paasage — 

c.  Thare  waa  thaire  baner  bom  all  doune, 
lb  mak  alike  boate  thai  war  to  blame ; 
Bet  nevertheles  aT  er  thai  boaue 
To  waU  Inglana  with  sorow  and  nchame. 

PoeuUf  p.  4. 

It  aeema  rather  to  signify  pnrwe.     V.  next  word. 


''Before  I  ween'd,*  but  now  I  wot,**  S.  Prov.  '*dpok* 
an  npon  the  full  discovery  of  aoitiu.  maledcc,  which 
before  we  <mly  suspected.''  Kelly,  p.  69.  **  *  Sua- 
peeted.** 

IVre  our  weil,  and  wots  no,  is  a  common  phrase, 
signifying  that  the  person,  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
is  not  sensible  of  his  benefits,  S. 

Te'rs  weel.  and  watsna^  lad,  they're  aayin, 
Wi'  getting  leave  to  dwall  asiiie  her  ; 

And  giu  ye  had  her  a*  your  ain. 
Ye  might  na  find  it  mows  to  gtiide  her. 

Lixzy  Liberty,  Skinner'a  Aliae,  Poet,  p.  160. 

8«.-0.  wef-a,  A.-S.  Moe8.-0.   iri^-an;  Ihre.       Ul- 
philaa  uses  the  phrase,  Ni  wait ;  I  know  not,  S.     / 
A.-S.  ie  1MI/,  scio,  S.  /  wai. 


To  WAITE,  V.  a.    To  blame.     [V.  Wite.] 

'"And  by  my  truth,'  quoth  he,  'shall  I  never  do  him 
that  fault,  whereby  he  shall  justly  have  occasion  to 
iroaCe  me  of  nnkindneas  whilat  1  live.'"  Sadler's 
pMwrs,  L  24. 

A  vicions  orthography  for  Wile,  q.  v. 

WAITER,  s.  The  name  formerly  given  to 
the  persons  who  kept  the  gates  of  Edin- 
bargn. 

'*The  insnrgenta  had  made  themaelvea  masters  of 
the  West-PorC  rushing  upon  the  waiter$  (so  the  peo* 
pla  wan  called  who  nadT  the  charge  of  the  gates), 
and  possessing  themselves  of  the  keya"  Heart  M. 
Loth.,  i.  137. 

WAITER,  Waeter,  Weter,  g.  **  Water. 
Teat,  weeter^  aqua;"  01.  Sibb.^  Teviotd. 
A.-S.  waeteVf  weter^  id. 

WAITER,  8.  A  token,  a  sign ;  Border.  V. 
Witter. 

WAITII,  «.     1.  Cloth  made  into  garments. 

Fhflotus  is  the  man,— — 
Ane  groand-riche  man,  and  fall  of  £^th : 
He  wantis  na  jewels,  claith,  nor  vHiith, 
Bot  is  baith  big  and  beine. 

PAiZo<ia,&P.it,iii.a 

The  worth  o't  twice  in  daith  or  toaith  ye's  get, 
I  eaana  say  but  I  am  in  your  debt  — 
Tour  daiiK  and  waiik  will  never  tell  wi'  me, 
Though  ye  a  thousand  laids  thereof  wud  gee. 

Jtoaf's  Hdenore,  p.  80. 

CUM  nor  waUh  seems  to  have  been  a  Prov.  ex- 
pression ;  perhaps  q.  "neither  cloth  in  the  piece,  nor 
doth  made  into  garments.'*  Su.-G.  wad,  A.-S.  waede^ 
Alem.  uuad,  indumentum ;  Franc,  uuat,  whence 
uuaik-'UM,  vestiarium,  uuaU-en,  vestire,  Willeram. 

2.  A  plaid ;  such  as  is  worn  by  women,  S.B. 

Bannocks  and  kebbocks,  knit  up  In  a  claith. 
She  had  wiled  by,  and  row'd  up  In  her  waitk, 

Rm$*$  Helenore,  p.  68. 

WAITH,  8.    Danger,  peril. 

He  buskvt  hym  there  eft  belyve. 
And  to  toe  ae  has  tone  his  way, 
Quhare  that  he  trawalvde  mony  day 
In  wayth  and  were  and  in  bargane 
Quhyll  that  he  werounyd  haly  Spayne. 

Wyniown,  ill  8.  51. 

Him  thocht  weill. 


Oiirhe  had  haldyn  the  caAtell, 

It  had  bene  asaegyt  raith  ; 

And  that  him  thocht  to  mekill  wailK, 

For  he  ne  had  hop  off  reskewyng. 

Barbcur,  v.  418,  MS. 
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QalMrfor,  qalia  knew  tluiir  herbery, 
And  wakl  cum  od  tluUni  sodanlv,— 
With  few  raengya  men  mycht  toatm  acaitb, 
And  flKhaip  for  owirn  waiih. 

Ibid,  tU.  806,  MS. 

1%e  chyftane  inid,  ten  thair  King  had  befor 
Fra  Wallace  fled,  tbe  canss  was  the  mor. 
Fast  soath  thai  went,  to  byd  it  was  great  ^raUK 
Dooglace  as  than  was  qayt  off  thair  scaith. 

WaUace,  iz.  1784,  MS. 
In  Edit.  1648,  abanrdly  rendered  wrath, 

Thia  word  has  no  connexion  with  traiVA,  as  signifying 
the  chace^  or  wandering.  There  is  no  reason  why 
Mr.  Pink,  ahonld  say,  (Gloss.  Maitl.  P.)  that  toaith  in 
Henry's  Wallace  seems  to  mean  accoutrements.  It  is 
eridently  allied  to  Su.^G.  waor/a,  danger;  discrimen, 
pericnlnni,  anc.  wade  ;  IsL  vode.  Jak  skilde  mikgaema 
q#  thenna  wade ;  Lnbenter  banc  aentmnam  vitarem  ; 
Hist.  Alezand.  M.  ap.  Ihre.  It  also  denotes  any 
accidental  loss  or  misfortune.  Sn.-6.  vaadahot^  a  fine 
for  accidental  homicide ;  vaadeld,  accidental  fire.  Dan. 
vaade,  danger ;  vaadedrab,  accidental  homicifle. 

WAITH,  Waithe,  Wayth,  Waithino,  *. 
1.  The  act  of  huntin*;. 

We  ar  in  the  wode  went,  to  waike  on  oure  ^caith. 
To  hunt  at  the  heites,  with  honde,  and  with  home  ; 
We  ar  in  onr  gamen,  we  have  no  gome-graithe. 

Sir  Oatoan  and  Sir  Oed,,  it  8. 

<«  Wandering,"  Gl.  Pink. 

Tonr  deir  may  walk  qnhairever  thai  will : 
I  wyn  mv  mett  with  na  sic  teaitke, 
I  do  hot  litil  wrang, 
Bot  gif  I  flonris  fang. 

Mwrning  Matdin,  MaiUand  Poettu,  p.  206. 

2.  The  game  taken  in  hunting,  or  in  fishing. 

Wallace  meklye  agayne  ansaer  him  cawe. 

*'  It  war  resone,  me  think,  yhe  suld  naif  part 

"  Waith  snid  be  delt,  in  all  place,  with  (re  hart." 

He  bad  his  child  syff  thaim  of  oyr  waithyng. 

The  Sothronn  saic^  "  As  now  of  thi  delyng 

**  We  will  nocht  tak  :  thou  wald  giff  ws  our  small'* 

He  lychtyt  doon,  and  fra  the  child  tak  all. 

Wallace,  i  3S5,  386,  Ma 

This  respects  fishing.  But  it  wonld  appear  nn- 
questionable,  that  tbe  term,  as  anciently  used  in  S., 
like  Isl.  VRcf-a,  was  applied  to  both  fishing  and  hunting. 
IsL  veid-a^  venari ;  piscari ;  reicf»,  venatio,  rel  prae£i 
Tenatione  capta ;  veklifaHng,  vetduikap-nr,  id.  alhkonar 
ffeid{fauHg,  Res  omnes  qnae  yenatu,  aucupio,  piacatu, 
acqnimntnr,  ferae,  pieces,  ares,  ova;  Yerel.  Veide, 
▼enatio  ;  O.  Andr.  Fara  a  reidar  met  hundum  ;  To 
n  hunting  with  dogs ;  SpecnL  Regal.,  p.  619.    V. 

ATT,  V, 

[3.  What  is  strayed  and  unclaimed.] 

In  the  Act  of  Parliament  erecting  Orkney  into  an 
earldom,  wayth  is  conjoined  with  wraik. 

"Grantis  to  the  said  lord  Robert  Stewart— the  haill 
wraik  and  wavth  that  salhappin  to  bo  fund  in  ony  tyme 
heirefter,  writnin  the  bonnois  of  the  saidis  landis  or  sie 
cost  thairoff:"    Acta  Ja.  VI.,  1581,  Ed.  1814,  p.  255. 

Waith,  Wayth,  adj.    1.  Wandering,  roam- 
ing. 

"Gif  the  awner  of  the  saidis  gndis,— cansis  call  and 
drive  the  aaidis  codis  upon  his  comis  and  girss  quha 
poindit  thame  of  oefoir,  and  swa  intromettis  not  tnair- 
efter  with  the  samin,  bot  suHeris  thame  to  co  icaith, 
and  wander  qnhair  thay  pleis ;  he  mav  not  call  or  per- 
■ew  him  c^nha  poindit  thame  for  spuifye,  or  wrangous 
intromissionn  tJuurwith.**    Balfour's  Pract.,  p.  491. 

'*Scot.  they  say,  a  waith  horee,  i.e.,  a  horse  that 
wanders  in  pursnit  of  mares."    Rudd. 

vol-  IV. 
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2.  Impertinent. 

^Thocht  Crist  ffnind  oure  faith, 

ViigUlis  sawia  ar  worth  to  put  in  store : 

They  aucht  not  to  be  bald  vacabouiul  nor  waith. 

Full  riche  tresMoure  they  bene  &  pretius  gratthe. 

Doug.  Virgil,  ProL  159.  27. 

Rudd.  is  mistaken,  in  supposing  this  to  be  '*  the 
same  originally  with  the  E.  waif,  i.e.,  a  thing  that  is 
found  and  claimed  by  nobody."  The  aame  idea  is 
thrown  out  by  Ritson,  Robin  Hood,  Notes,  lxxt. 
Lye,  (Addit.  to  Junius)  derives  it  from  A.-S.  waeth-an, 
.  venari.  It  majr  have  been  used  to  denote  wandering 
in  general,  as  originally  applied  to  wandering  in  pursuit 
of  game.  Wathe,  "  vagatio ;  a  straying,  a  wandering  ;'* 
Somner.  Wide,  tcathe;  lata  vi^tio;  Caed.  89.  4. 
Hence  wathema,  va^bundus.  Whether  Su.-G.  tmf-o, 
ire,  ambulare,  is  allied,  seems  doubtful. 

Waituman,  Waythman,  s.    a  hunter. 

Lytil  John  and  Robyne  Hude 
Watfth-men  ware  commend vd  gud : 
In  Yngil-wode-and  Baraysiuile 
Thai  oysyd  all  this  tyme  thare  trawale. 

WgntowH,  viL  10.  431 

** About  this  t^e  was  the  tcaitkman  Robert  Hode 
with  his  fallow  btil  Johne,  of  quhome  ar  mony  fabillis 
k  merv  sportis  soung  amang  the  vulgar  pepylL'* 
Bellena.  Cron.  B.  xiii.  c.  19. 

In  waithman  weid  sen  I  }'0W  find 
In  this  wod  walkand  your  alone. 
Your  mylk-mihvte  handis  we  sail  bind 
Quhill  tiiat  tne  blude  birst  fra  the  bone. 

Muming  Maiden,  Sfaiiland  Poems,  p  207. 

Le.,  in  the  dress  of  a  hunter. 

Tent,  weifd-man,  venator,  auceps ;  Kilian. 

WAITS,  «.  pL  Minstrels  who  go  through  a 
burgh,  playing  under  night,  especially  to- 
wards the  new  year,  S.  and  E. 

Aft.  when  the  Waits  were  pla}ing  by, 
Fve  mark*d  his  viol,  with  a  sigh, 
Soothing  lorn  looers,  where  they  lie, 
To'visions  sweet 

Magne's  Siller  Oun,  pi  41 
V.  Watk,  «. 

WAK,  adj.  1.  Moist,  watery,  S.;  ttfeaky^  A. 
Bor. 

The  second  day  be  thys  sprang  fra  the  est, 

Qnhen  Aurora  the  vxd:  nycht  did  arrest. 

And  chays  fra  heuin  with  hir  d yni  skvies  donk. 

Doug.  V'irgit,  88, 1& 

Sumentemque  umbram,  Virg. 

'  AIs  swift  as  dalnhyne  fysche,  swymmand  away 
In  the  wak  sey  of  £^p  or  Lyby. 

Doug.rirga,U7,9Sk 

Delphinusi  similes,  qui  per  maria  hionida,  nanda 

Virg, 

First  to  the  Mone,  and  veseit  all  hir  sphoir, 
Queue  of  the  sey,  and  bewty  of  the  nichtj 
Of  nature  tmik  and  cauld,  and  nathing  cleir  ; 
For  of  hirself  scho  hes  none  vther  licbt, 
Bot  the  reflex  of  Phe^His  bemis  bricht. 

Lyndsays  Warkis,  1592,  p.  2M. 

The  V.  occars  in  O.  E.  "I  wagken  salte  meates,  I 
lay  them  in  water ;  Je  attrcmpcs  en  leaue.— If  yoar 
salte  fyshe  be  nat  well  tcagkenned,  all  is  marred.'* 
Palsgr.  B.  ill.  F.  400,  a. 

A.  Bor.  '*  vokeg,  moist,"  (Grose),  must  be  viewed  as 
originally  the  same. 

2.  Rainy ;  A  wak  day,  a  rainy  day,  S. 

"The  hcruist  was  sa  teak  in  the  ycir  afore,  that  the 
comis  for  the  maist  part  was  corruppit,  and  maid  ane 
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mitenbill  derth  throw  all  bomidia  of  Albion.*'  Bel- 
Itnd.  Cron.,  B.  xiiL  e.  17.  Ex  piuvi990  aatamno ; 
Boeth. 

"  Qnhen  they  [wobrten]  take  in  claith  with  wechtei, 
and  Kiyes  out  againe  the  aamine  be  wechi  ;  they  make 
^t  euith  vak  and  donkey  casting  vpon  it  waahe,  vrine, 
and  other  thingea  to  cauae  it  weigh,  and  thereby  bald- 
ing a  great  qnantitie  oi  it  oat  to  Uiemeeluea."  Chalm. 
Av,  a  2S.  f  2. 

Tent,  waek,  id.  wa^  weder,  aer  hnmidna,  a  wo^, 
dai^  8.  B.  lal.  eoiiibiv;  eodbe,  moiatore,  vokvar, 
moist,  vol'-ro,  to  be  moistened ;  ikad  votttar^  it 
powa  moists  Belg.  vochi^  moistore,  vochtig,  moist, 
Germ,  wekh^sn,  em-weieA-ea,  to  soak ;  A.-&  weaA<, 
irriguos,  waetrumf  weahi,  aqnis  hamectatua,  Caed. 
^19.  Sa.-0.  leoecit-o,  hnmorem  elioere.  Thia  Ihre 
derives  £rom  wo^,  apertura. 

Wak,  $.  The  mobtness  and  density  of  the 
atmosphere. 

For  nowthir  lycht  of  planetis  mycht  we  knaw, 
-  Nor  the  bricht  pole,  nor  in  the  are  ane  8teni«L 
Bot  in  dirk  clooddts  the  hensmap  warpit  deme ; 
Ihe  mone  was  mder  loak  and  gaif  na  hcbt. 
Haldin  Adl  dim  throw  mjrknes  of  the  nycnt 

Jkm^.  VirgU,  88,  IL 

Thia  corresponds  to 

— ^bseoro  sed  ntiNte  ooelei 

Fuy.,  iiL  SSOL 
V.  the  adj. 

Wakkes,  Wacknes,  $.    Humiditjy  S.  B. 

Thao  past  we  vp  (|ahair  Jn^^ter  the  king 
Sat  in  nifl  spheir  ncht  amabiU  and  sweit, 
Oomplexionat  with  waknu  and  with  heit 

Lfmim^M  WarkU,  1692,  pi  239. 

"The  earth  bringeth  forth  the  tree  ;  it  groweth  by 
Boistonr  and  natural  voatknitM^  it  ia  cntted  down  by  the 
hand  of  the  he  war. "  Bessoning  betniz  Croeragaell  and 
J.  Knox,  ProL  ii.  b. 

[To  WAKE,  Wauk,  r.  n.  To  awaken,  to 
lonsei  S.    V.  Walk.] 

Wakand,  «.     Awakening,  q'.  waking. 

''CM  providit  a  better  woIojmI  forhim«"  Aberd. 
Beg.,  Cent  la 

*  To  WakeXi  V.  a.  To  revive  an  action 
at  hiw  which  has  for  some  time  been  dor- 
mant. 

"ThouKh  the  effeet  of  an  action  which  liee  over  not 
insisted  in  for  a  year  is  suspended  ; — ^yet  it  may,  at  any 
time  within  the  years  of  prescription,  be  revired  or 
wahtintd  by  a  summons,"  Jbc.  Erak.  Inst.  K  iv.,  T.  L, 
168.    V.  thes. 

Wakenixo,  «•  A  legal  form  in  renewing  a 
process,  S. 

"After  an  action  haa  been  called  in  Court,  and 
allowed  to  lie  over  for  the  space  of  a  year,  without  any 
procedure  having  taken  place,  it  ia  said  to  fall  asleep, 
and  requires  to  be  wakened  hr  a  new  summons,  which 
•tatea  the  procedure,  the  delay,  and  the  necessity  of 
waknUng  the  action  in  order  to  ita  being  insisted  in  ; 
and  containing  a  warrant  to  cite  the  defender  to  appear 
in  Court,  and  defend  the  action  within  six  daya  after 
dUtion."    Bell's  Diet,  in  to. 

Wakbife,  Waukbife,  adj.    V.  Walkbife. 


Wakriflie,  Walkrifelif^  Waukbifelie, 
adv.    Wakef  ully,  S. 

Wakbifness,  Walkbifeness,  Waukbife- 
KE8S,  «.    The  state  of  being  wakeful,  S. 

To  WAKE,  V.  R.    To  be  unoccupied. 

Willame  of  Csrrothyris  ras 
Wyth  hys  brethir,  that  war  manly. 
And  gat  til  hym  a  canipany, 
That  M  schawsldowrii  war  wdoand 
In-tUl  the  Vale  of  Annand. 

Wpntaum,  wi^  29,  217. 

Apparently  equivalent  to  E.  vaeani,  disengaged ; 
Lat.  vae-art. 

Waking,  part.  adj.    Waste,  unoccupied. 

"  Thus  they  lived  as  outlaws,  oppressin^i  the  coun- 
try—and openly  avowed  they  had  taken  this  course  to 
get  their  own  possessions  i^ain,  or  then  hold  the 
country  waking,      Spalding,  i.  4. 

To  WAKE,  V.  n.  ^*  To  wander.  Isl.  vack-^ 
Lat.  vag-or  ;^  Ol.  Sibb. 

♦  WAKE-ROBIN,  s.  The  Arum  macula- 
turn.  In  Teviotdale  used  as  a  charm  against 
witchcraft. 

WAL  OF  IKNEy  apparently  a  lever  of  iron, 
or  some  instrument  of  this  kind. 

— "The  aaide  Johne  Kennedv  for  the  wrangwiss 
spoliatioun,  awaytakin,  &  withhafdin^  of  a  feder  bed, 
twa  rede  coveringia,  tlure  pare  of  scheitis,  a  cod,  a  wal 
^ime,  a  pot,"  Sec.     Act.  Audit,  A.  14S2,  p.  109. 

Kilian  ezpL  Tout,  welte^  cylindms  ;  sucula ;  et  pa- 
langa,  Le.,  a  lever. 

WALA,  Wale',  «.    Vale. 

Bot  qafaen  thai  saw  thair  trauaill  was  in  wajrne, 
And  be  was  past,  ftiU  mekill  mayne  thai  maid 
To  rype  the  wood,  bath  wala.  slonk  and  slaid, 
For  BuUeris  gold  Wallace  tnk  off  befor. 

Wailau,  iv.  SS4,  MS. 

The  King  towart  the  wod  is  gane, 
Wenr  for  swayt,  and  will  off  wane. 
In  tu  the  wod  sons  entryt  he  ; 
And  held  doon  towart  a  toali, 
Qohar,  throw  the  woid,  a  wattir  ran. 

Barbtmr,  viL  4,  MS. 
Fr.  «a/^ 

WALAGEOUSS,  Walegeouss,  adj.  [An 
errat.for  Volageoui^y  ValegeouaSf  ^ddy flight 
of  conduct.] 

He  was  baith  yong,  stoat  and  felloun, 
Jolv  alsua,  and  walageouss  ; 
And  for  that  he  was  amorouss. 
He  wald  ische  fer  the  blythUer. 

Barbwir,  viiL  455,  Ma 

My  fadyr  wes  kepar  off  vone  booss. 
And  I  wes  sum  deill  vxa^eouM, 
And  loTyt  a  wench  her  in  the  toun. 
And  for  I,  bot  saspictoon, 
Mycht  repavr  till  oyr  priuelv, 
Off  rapys  a  leddre  to  me  mad  I : 
And  toar  with  our  the  wall  slaid  L 

ilrid,  X.  653,  MSw 

A.-S.  gal,  libidinosus,  Belg.  geylaehtig,  id.  geyl,  laa- 
civia  ;  Su.-G.  gaeUka,  morum  protervia. 

Corr.  from  Fr.  volage,  id.  L  B.  volagius  ia  used  in 
the  sense  of  light ;  lev  is,  Du  Cange. 

[WALAQUrTE,  s.  A  short  woollen  shirt, 
Banffs.] 
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WALD,  s.    The  plain,  the  ground. 

8cbup  and  awfull  increMls  the  haf)guM, 
All  Ttolent  as  euer  the  yett  donn  rane 
Faith  of  the  west  dois  smyte  apoan  the  toaUL 

Dong.  Virga,  901,  K. 

A.«8.  wM,  planitiea.  This  aeema  origiiialW  the 
MBue  with  faeld,  /eld,  Alem.  meld,  Belg.  veld,  Sil-O. 
/at,  id. 

WALDfV.aux.    1.  Would. 

For  eome  toald  schout  oat  of  thair  root, 
ADd  off  thaim  that  asKayljrt  about, 
Stckyt  ftedys,  and  bar  doan  men. 

Barbour,  xL  5M,  MS. 

2.  Should,  or  ought  to  be ;  as  implying  the 
idea  of  necessity. 

"Kottheles  thair  is  earn  thingia  qnhilka  wild  be 
preaently  done  (and  that  in  ane  veiray  secreit  maner) 
as  year  L.  sail  penaif  on  the  uther  side  of  the  leafe." 
CoTsnguell  to  Bethune  Abp.  of  Glasgow,  K«ith*s  Hist. 
App.,  p.  IM. 

This  idiom  is  analogoos  to  that  in  regard  to  the  same 
anziliary  v.,  in  the  future,  will.  As  wtll  is  used  for 
§haU  EL,  here  we  have  an  example  of  waM,  i.e.,  would, 
for  Aould. 

A.-S.  wold,  vellem,  from  will-on.  Telle.  Hickes 
▼iews  wald,  as  a  Dan.  cormption  of  wolde.  Gram. 
A.-S.,  p.  94.    GI.  Wynt.    V.  following  v.,  sense  3. 

To  WALD,  Walde,  t;.  c.  1.  To  wield,  to 
manage. 

Kyng  of  Scotland  crownyd  wes  he : 
A  chyld  than  hot  twelf  yhere  awld. 
That  wapnys  mycht  nowcht  wychtfy  iwildL 

WyiUowti,  TiL  7. 118. 

Thai  walit  out  weiryouris  with  wapinnii  to  wald. 

Oawan  tmd  Q6L,  L  1. 

2.  To  govern. 

Moes.-0.  Alem.  wald-an,  A.-S.  weald-an,  Sd.-G. 
wald-a,  Isl.  vaJId'tL,  dirigere,  dominari. 

3*  To  possess. 

And  ouhilk  of  thame  wald  wyth  hym  ga, 
He  sold  in  all  thame  sykkyre  ma, 
As  thai  wald  thame  redy  mak 
For  there  fadyre  dede  to  take 
ReTengeans,  or  wald  there  herytage. 
That  to  thame  feUe  be  rycht  lynage. 

WynUmm,  Ti  1&  2SS. 

4.  To  Wald  and  Ward.  This  phrase  occurs 
in  Aberd.  Reg.,  Gent.  16.  *'To  scot,  lot, 
wache,  wald  ^  ward,** 

The  word  wald  is  left  out  in  another  passage,  and 
walk  nscd  for  wache,     "  To  scot,  lott,  wauk  d:  ward." 

Perhape  the  term  here  signifies,  to  have  the  manage- 
ment ox  public  concerns  in  common  with  others  who 
pair  taxes. 

Mr.  Macpherson  renders  this  would,  supposing  that 
the  princiMl  verb  is  wanting,  as  recover,  reclaim,  or 
the  Uke.  But  wald  seems  itself  to  be  the  proper  verb, 
as  siffnifyingto  possess,  enjoy,  or  obtoin  ;  from  A.-S. 
weald-an.    Thus,  tveold  rices,  potitns  est  imperio ;  Lye. 

Walding,  «.  Oovernment,  regularity  of 
management. 

Almai»t  my  els  grew  blind. 
To  se  thair  prettie  spirtlet  wing. 
So  fbltered  with  the  wind : 
Dispairit  I  stairit 


Vp  to  the  element, 
BehaMing  thair  walding. 
How  thay  in  ordour  went. 

ArePs  FOgr.,  IVaimm's  ColL,  iL  27. 

Waldtk,  adj.    Able,  powerful. 

"  Thair  hois  war  maid  of  smal  lynt  or  wot,  and  yctd 
nenir  abone  thair  kne,  to  make  thaym  the  mair  tmuiyn 
and  sowpylL**    Bellend.  Descr.  Alb.,  c.  18.   T.  \Vali\ 

To  WALDy  t^.  a.  To  incornorate  two  masses 
of  metal  into  one,  Twecdd. 

Strike  iron  while  tis  het,  if  ye'd  hare  it  to  waU. 

H.  ine.  Herd's  CdL.  ii.  IIS. 

V.  Well,  Wall,  u. 

WALDiN-HEATy  8.  1.  Such  heat  as  is  pix>per 
for  welding  iron,  Clydes. 

2.  Metaph.  fitness  for  any  particular  object 
or  design ;  as,  **  He's  in  a  braw  xcaldin  heat 
for  courting,**  ibid. 

WALD,  9.  Yellow  weed,  dyer's  weed.  Re- 
seda luteola,  Linn. 

«*Thns  half  pokis  of  wald:'    Aberd.  Reg.,  V.  84. 

— '*Noe  vtner  incorporation — to  boy  or  sell — 
spiceries,  ira/(/  and  vther  materialls  for  dying.**  Acts 
dia.  IL,  Ed.  1814,  VIII.  63. 

"  For  every  pound  of  vam  allow  three  fourtha  of  a 
poand  good  finglish  wo/J.*'    Max.  Set  Trana.,  p.  96S. 

In  E.  this  is  called  Weld,  and  viewed  by  Jonna.  as 
qnite  different  from  Wood;  although  Lightfoot  gives 
to  the  Lnteola  the  name  of  Wild-wood. 

A.-S.  wad,  waad,  g^tum. 

WALDER  WOLL.    Prob.  wedder  wool. 


*'  That  Henry  Leia  burgess  of  Edinburgh 
tnrss  of  haddir  with  atray  of  a  bed,  a  poire  of  cardia,  a 
Quarter  of  walder  woU,"  &e.    Act  Audit.,  A.  1478,  p. 

This  can  mean  nothing  save  wedder  wooi^  or  that 
plucked  from  wethers. 

To  WALE,  V.  a.     To  choose,  to  select,  S. 
Wealf  Wyle,  A.  Bor. ;  wyU  is  also  used,  S. 

Therewith  Anchises  son  the  wyse  Ence 
Perordoors  chosin  of  every  degre 
Ane  hundreth  gay  Amhassiatoaris  did  wale^ 
To  pass  vnto  toe  Kingis  stede  riale. 

Doug.  Ktr^O,  210,  2L 

The  ^rep.  out  is  often  added,  sometimes  fty. 
Thai  waUt  out  wenryonris,  with  wapinsis  to  wakL 

Oawaa  and  GoL,  i.  L 

Bannocks  and  kebbocks  knit  np  in  a  daith, 
She  had  wiled  by. — 

Rou^s  Bilenort^  p.  53L 

It  sometimes  denotes  the  act  of  singlinf^  out  persons 
or  things  for  rejection,  as  unfit  for  any  particular  work 
or  purpose. 

Wale  out  al  thaym  bene  waik  and  vnweildy. 

Or  yit  efferit  bene  in  ilk  effray  ; 

Sic  cammerit  wichtis  sulfir.  I  the  say, 

To  half  ane  hald,  and  duell  here  in  this  l^nd. 

Domg.  Virgil,  151,  41 

Hence  S.  Outwaile,  refuse,  what  is  rejected,  q.  t. 

Moes.-0.  wal-ian,  Su.-G.  wael-kt,  Alem.  umel-en. 
Germ,  wel-en,  Isl.  vel-ia,  eligere.  Ihre  mentions  Seal  v. 
waliti,  Lapl.  unlied,  id.  8u.-0.  teal,  O.  Belg.  wctle. 
electio. 
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Walb,  Wail,  s.    1.  The  act  of  choosing,  the 
ehoice. 


Be  gaff  m€  the  wale;  Bit  mllowed  me  to  chooM,  S. 
otl  oommoaly  pron.  wUe,  Hence  the  pbnae,  witt  and 
wUe^  free  choice. 

*'  Toar  Lord  hath  the  waU  and  choice  of  ten  thooaand 
otter  cioeaee,  beeide  thia,  to  ezerciae  yon  withaL" 
BatlMrfoid's  Lett.  P.  ii.  ep.  32. 

Let  him  now  then  take  vrill  an*  wiU, 

Wha  nane  at  first  woa'd  wear ; 
An'  I  get  baith  the  skaith  an'  acorn, 

Tvinn'd  o'  my  biither's  gear  t 

Poenu  in  tht  Bvehan  DialeU,  p.  ft. 

S*  Thmt  which  is  chosen  in   preference  to 
others. 

This  heand  laid,  the  king  Latyne.  hat  fale 
Oart  cheii  of  all  his  stedis  fiirth  the  voaU. 

Doug.  VirgU,  215^  19. 
V.ther. 

8*  A  person  or  thing  that  is  excellent,  the 
bes^  like  choice^  £. 

Anld  Rob  Morris  that  wins  in  yon  glen, 

He's  the  king  of  good  fellows,  and  wale  of  aald  men. 

RiUon*8  S.  Songe^  L  176L 

Ii-WAIL*D,  adj.    Well-chosen,  cautiously 


■dected;    often    applied     to     persuasive 
language,  S*     [Syn.  nand-waird.j 

Bat  d'ye  see  foa  better  bred 

Was  mens-foa  Moggy  Manly ; 
She  her  man  like  a  lammy  led 

Hame,  wf  a  well  waiUa  wonly. 

Rameag,  Chritfe  Kirk,  C  iii. 

Thii  ehoold  have  been  printed  wM-waiTd. 

WALE,  8.    A  well,  a  fountain ;  S.  wall. 

''Filtgremage  to  chappels,  toa/es,  croces,  obsenratiom 
of  fntoal  daies  of  aainta, — is  discharged,  and  pnniahed." 
Skne^a  Crimea,  Pecun.  Tit.  8.  c.  47. 

To  WALE,  t^.  II;    To  avail. 


hate  fyre  consumes  fast  the  now. 
r  al  the  schip  discendis  the  perreilas  low : 
Thaie  was  na  strenth  of  vallyeant  men  to  walf^ 
•v^  Ho  laige  fludis  on  yet  that  mychtaoaleL 

Doug.  Virga,  160,  4a 

ToWALE,  v.o.    To  veil    ¥•  Wail. 
WALE^«.    A  veil. 

Hrr  systyr  than  Dame  Crystyane 
Of  relygyowne  the  wale  had  tane. 

fTynloiem,  TiL  a  20L 


[WALE,  (disyllable— ira-&),  s.     A  valley, 
BaihouTi  xix.  414.] 

WALGAN,  Waloie,  $.     I.  A  wallet,  a 
pouch,  Aberd. 

S.  A  wool-sack  made  of  leather,  a  bag  made 
of  a  calfs  skiuy  S.B.,  synon.  Jhlchan. 

This  aeems  allied,  by  the  interchanj^  of  letters  of 
^t  aaoM  organs,  to  Scl*G.  baelg,  a  skin  ;  Isl.  belg-ur, 
whieh  denotes  any  thins  made  of  a  skin ;  ex  pelle, 
pellieaui;  G.  Amir.  C.  B.  btdgan^  also  denotes  a 
Intbembag. 

[3.  An  ill-made  piece  of  dress^  Banffa.] 

[To  Walgan,  v.  fi.     To  go  about  idly  in 
slatternly  clothing,  ibid.] 


WALIE,  Walt,  Wally,  adj.     1.  Beauti- 
ful, excellent. 

I  think  them  a'  sae  braw  and  walie, 

And  in  sic  order. 
I  wad  nae  care  to  be  thy  vallie. 

Or  thy  recoider. 
UamiUon,  Ramtag'e  Poems,  iL  834. 

2.   Large,  ample,  S. ;  A  tcaly  baim^  a  fine 
thriving  child ;  synon.  stately. 

She  bad  me  kiss  him,  be  content 
Then  wish'd  me  joy  ; 
And  told  it  was  what  lack  had  sent, 
AiMi/y  boy. 
Forbet^e  Dominie  Depoe'd,  p.  87. 


Bat  mark  the  rustic,  hagsis-fed, — 

I  abU ' 


Clap  in  his  walie  nieve  a  blade. 
Hell  mak  it  whistle. 

If  y  tender  giidil,  my  walg  gowdu. 


Bume,  m.  220. 
vergreen,  iL  20. 


I 


"Great  jewel,*'  GL  Ramsay. 

"  Walg  wacht,"  Bums ;  a  large  draught. 

Well,  I  hsTe  made  a  waly  round, 
To  seek  what  is  not  to  be  found. 

Jtameay^e  Poeme,  iL  490. 

SibK  renders  it  also  chosen,  as  if  derired  from  the  v. 
Wale.  But  it  may  be  allicMl  to  A-S.  toalg,  wallig, 
whde,  entire.  Waelig,  however,  signifies  rich  ;  Alem. 
weolep,  id.  welig^an,  to  enrich.  Alem.  wahn,  bona, 
ofieaioii,  diritiae.  These  terms  Schilter  derives  from 
wai,  weta,  bene ;  apparently,  as  we  say.  Goods,  from 
the  oorrespondent  adj.  But  it  may  be  proper  to  ob- 
serve, that  Germ,  tcal-en,  signifies,  to  grow  luxuriantlv ; 
Belg.  weelig,  luxuriose  crescens,  weclig  gewas,  herba 
loznriana.  Wachter,  vo.  Wels,  derives  A.-S.  welig, 
opimiia,  from  the  Germ.  v. 

It  is. more  nearly  allied,  in  this  sense,  to  a  word 
used  in  Lapland,  than  to  any  other.  This  is  waUje, 
nbeitas,  abundantia.  The  atfj.  appean  in  the  form  of 
waifjes,  oopioaua.    V.  Ihre,  Diet  llappon. 

Walt,  «.    A  toy,  a  gewgaw,  S. 

Baith  lads  and  lasses  busked  brawly. 
To  c^wr  at  ilka  bonny  walg. 

Ramsay  s  Poems,  iL  53S. 

Here  chapmen  bQlies  tak  their  stand. 
An'  shaw  their  bonny  weUlies. 

Fergusson*s  Poems,  iL  27. 
V.  Laitorix. 

WaUies  might  thus  originally  be,  q.  wealth,  riches. 
"  At  ony  rate,  the  warst  bsrn  e'er  man  lay  in  wad 
be  a  pleasanter  abode  than  Glenallan  house,  wi'  a'  the 
pictures  and  black  velvet,  and  silver  bonnie  wawlies 
pelanging  to  it."    Antiquary,  ii.  339. 

Walt-stan£|  «.  A  nodule  of  quartz ;  as 
being  used  as  a  play-thing  by  children, 
Clyc^s.  [Syn.  chuekie-atane^ — from  being 
used  as  a  nest-egg,  or  swallowed  by  fowls.] 

WALISE,  *.    Saddlebags,  S.    V.  Wallees. 

**  If  ye  are  nae  friend  to  kirk  and  the  king,  and  are 
detain<d  as  siccan  a  person,  ye  maun  answer  to  honest 
men  of  the  country  for  breach  o'  contract ;  and  I  maun 
keep  the  na^  and  the  walise  for  damage  and  ezpenoe.'* 
Waverley,  ii.  127. 

WALIT,  pret.  v.    Moved  forward. 

Ane  legioun  of  thir  lustie  ladies  scheoe 
Folowit  this  Quene,  (trewlie  this  is  no  nay ;) 
Hard  by  this  castcU  of  this  Kiog  so  kene 
This  wourthy  folk  hes  walU  thame  away. 

K.  Mart,  L  1& 
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Mr.  Pink,  gives  this  as  not  umierMood,  The  obvious 
iBse  is,  "moved  forward ;"  Su.-G.  vxUl-a^  to  make 
a  Jonmcj,  to  stroU,  to  roam  abroad ;  Alem.  nuall-en, 
Fenii.  Koll-en^  id.  A.-S.  tceal'ian,  to  travel  as  an  exile. 
Teat,  wat-tn,  waei^n^  toaU-en,  id.  To  this  source  Ihre 
traces  Fr.  aH-er^  which,  he  thinks,  was  originally 
written  gatt-er. 

To  WALK,  Wakk,  Wauk,  r.  a.  and  w.     1. 
To  watch,  [to  keep  watcli]. 

Than  till  a  kyrk  he  gert  him  be 
Broneht,  tjniwalkyi  all  that  nycht. 

Barbour,  xUL  618,  Ha 

That  nycht  thai  maid  thaim  mery  cher  ; 
For  rycht  all  at  thair  eyxt  that  wer :. 
Thai  war  ay  toolkit  sekyrly. 

Ibid.,  ziv.  455,  Ha 

[2.  To  awake,  to  keep  awake,  Clydes. 

3.  To  wake,  to  cause  to  waken,  Barbour,  vii. 
179,  Camb.  MS.] 

"Obey  thame  that  hais  the  reule  ouir  you, — for  thai 
wail'  for  your  sanlis,  enin  as  thai  that  mone  gif  a 
oompt  thairfor.'*    Abp.  Hamiltoun*s  Catechisme,  1552, 

£r,  withcwt  any  good  reason,  is  inserted  here,  as  in 
man^  other  ancient  S.  words.  It  occurs  in  O.  E.  in 
.    its  simple  form. 

'*Se  ye  wake  jre,  and  preve  ve,  for  ye  witen  not 
whanne  the  tyme  is."    Wiclif,  Mark  xiii. 

*'  — Abide  ye  here  and  urate  ye  with  me — ^Myghtist 
thou  not  wake  with  me  oon  our  ?  Wake  ye  and  preie 
ye  that  ye  entre  not  into  temptacioun."  Ibid.,  Mark 
xhr.  • 

Moes-G.  wal-an,  A.-S.  tcwtc-tdn,  Su.-G.  IsL  wak-a, 
Alem.  uuaeh-en.  Germ,  tca^h-en,  vigilare. — Hence  Lyk- 
waik,  q,  r, 

4.  To  awake ;  used  to  denote  the  renewal  of 
a  prosecution  which  has  been  dormant. 

"The  said  snmmondis  wes  callit,  ressonit,  k  dispute 
in  praaens  of  the  thre  estaitis  for  the  tyme,  and  restit 
for  inteiiocntor  to  be  |;evin  thaimpoun,  and  slepit  sen- 
■vne ;  as  in  ane  suppltcatioun  gevm  in  for  tralkinff  of 
too  said  mater  in  the  self  mair  largely  proportis.*' 
Acts  Mary,  1558,  Ed.  18U,  p.  521. 

To  Walkin,  Walken,  Wauken,  Wauk, 
V.  a.  and  n.  1^  To  awake,  Doug.  Virg.,  as 
K*  Waien. 

[2.  To  wake,  to  cause  to  waken,  to  rouse 
from  sleep,  S.. 

3.  To  rouse,  to  become  earnest  or  excited  in 
one's  work.  S.] 

4.  To  raise  a  legal  prosecution  anew ;  a  for- 
ensic term,  S* 

**  And  then  the  principall  pley  (hetinx  the  penewer 
and  ike  drfenderj  sail  be  valkned,  and  begin  a^ine." 
Qnon.  Attach.,  c  55,  §  6.    Placitum  resuscitabitur. 

"  AU  Sttntences  gevin — is  of  nane  avail ; — gif  baith 
the  principal  cause  and  actionn  of  warrandice  at  onv 
time  afeipd,  or  was  continuit  [adjourned],  and  baith 
the  saidis  parties  wer  not  lauchfullie  wamit  to  heir  the 
matter  waknlt,  and  ressavo  farder  process."  Balfour's 
Pnet.,  p.  40a 

As  8a.-G.  ioai*n-a,  corresponds  in  the  general  sense, 
Ihre  observes  that  verbs  terminating  in  na  have  an  in- 
ceptive signification,  like  that  of  Lat.  verba  ending  in 
foiH  as  tteoiro,  luce«co. 


Walkrife,  Wakrife,  Waukrife,  adj.  1. 
Watchful,  S.  wakrife. 

How  mony  fedderis  hene  on  hir  body  fynd, 
Als  monfy]  walkrife  ene  lurkis  thare  nmler. 

Doug.  Virgil,  IOC,  16. 

"The  sentence  pronounced  by  the  Synod  of  Fife 
•gainst  the  rest  was  approven  ft  ratified  bjr  the  whole 
Assembly,  ackuowled^ng  therein  the  speciall  benefit 
of  God's  providence  in  stirrinc  up  the  spirits  of  his 
servants  to  be  wakerife,  carefulT,  A  courageous."  Mr. 
Ja.  MellviU's  MS.  Mem.,  p.  227. 

[2.  Wakeful,  wide  awake,  Clydes. 

Hey,  Willie  Wiokie,  are  ye  comin'  ben  ? 
The  cat*8  singing  grey  thrums  to  the  sleepin  hen, 
The  dog*s  spelder'd  on  the  floor,  and  dinna  cie  a  cheep, 
But  here's  a  waukri/e  laddie,  that  winna  fa  asleep. 

ITAutfe  Aiti-ie,  U.  801.] 

3.  Metaph.,  kept  still  alive. 

Ane  hnndreth  temi>illis  to  Jupiter*he  maid, 
Ane  hnndreth  altaris,  auhareou  the  walkrtfe'tyn 
He  dedicate,  all  times  oimand  schire. 

Doug,  f»i^i7,'106,  49. 

From  A. -S.  waecee.  Germ.  toaX'Af,  watchfulness,  (in 
like-walk,  Igke-waik)  and  r(/e,  abundant. 

Walkrifexess,Walkrytenesse,«.  Watch- 
fulness, as  opposed  to  soinnolcncyt  S. 
waukrifeneaa. 

"  So  long  as  the  diuell  is  in  the  world,  so  long  there 

is  necessity  requyred  of  icatkrv/eness :  pastors  most  be 

walkryfe,  people  must  be  walkryfe,  and  euerie  man 

and  woman  must  be  on  their  guard."    RoUock  on  1 

.    Thes.,  p.  126.    * 

To  WALK,  Wauk,  t;.  a.    To  full  cloth. 

'*  Ordanis  our  souerane  lordis  lettrez  be  direct  her- 
apone,  defakand  to  the  said  Robert  in  the  said  pav- 
ment  vj  d.  for  the  vxilkin  of  ilke  eln  of  the  said  six  eln 
k  a  half."  Act  Dom.  Cone,  A.  1488,  p.  95.  V.  Wauk. 

Walker,  *.    A^f  uller.    V.  under  Wauk,  v. 

To  WALKIN,  V.  n.  To  walk ;  like  Jleyne  for 
JUj  bene  for  be^  aeyne  for  $e, 

Bot  desiring  he  taryit  euermare, 
Furth  with  him  to  watkin  and  repare. 

Dwg,  KtVy.,  181. «. 

V.  SSTNK. 

To  WALL  UP,  V.  n.    To  boil  up,  S. 

O.  E.  *'  Wellynge  or  boylynge  up  as  playnge  pottys. 
EbuJlitio."    Prompt.  Parr. 

Sn.*G.  waell^a,  A.-S.  tcaell-an,  Alcm.  uailan,  Belg. 
Germ,  well-en,  IsL  vell-a,  aeatuare,  fervere. 

Wall,  ».    A  wave. 

Fh)m  Jupiter  the  wylde  fyre  down  she  flang 
Furth  of  the  doudis,  distrois  thare  schvppis  all,     • 
Ouerqnhelmit  the  sey  with  mony  wyndy  mdi 

Doug.  VirgU,  14.  27. 

The  base  wallia  weltres  apon  hie. 

Ibid.  15,  39. 

Germ.  Sax.  Sicamb.  toalle,  unda,  fluctus ;  O.  Tent, 
id.,  abyssus,  profundum ;  ebnilitio.  Alem.  uual, 
uuala,  abyssus.  The  root  is  undoubtedly  Teut.  tcall-en, 
ebullire,  to  boil  up. 

This  term  exhibits  the  origin  of  the  name  given  to 
the  whale  in  the  Goth,  dialects.  Alcm.  uutua,  uuet, 
Belg.  Germ,  teal,  also  walfisk,  Flandr.  watvisch,  q.  the 
6sh  of  the  abyss,  whose  enormous  size  requires  a  great 
depth  of  water. 
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WallT|  adj.    Billowy,  full  of  waves. 

Qtthaim  Iwith  jfera.  as  said  before  haae  ve. 

flaland  from  Troy  tbrow  out  the  waUy  see, 

Tho  dedir  storm  ouerqahelmit  with  ane  quhiddir. 

Doug.  VxtgU,  176,  8. 

To  WALTj,  V.  a.  To  beat  two  masses  into 
one.    Y.  Well. 

To  WALLACH,  {gutt.)  v.  n.  1.  To  use  many 
circumlocutions^  Ang. 

S.  To  ciy,  as  a  child  otit  of  humour,  to  wail, 
Ang.;  to  scream;  [part.  pr.  vfallaehint 
Stirling,  Clydes.] 

The  fiiat  tenae  m^ht  aeem  allied  to  Sa.-0.  watt'-a, 
to  roam ;  the  aecond  haa  evidently  an  affinity  to  Lr. 
waUigh'im,  to  howl. 

[Wallach,  «•  1.  A  scream,  howl,  wail, 
Ban£Fs.,  Clydes. 

2.  A  noisy  step,  thump,  or  fall,  ibid.] 

Wallachie-Weit,  s.  The  lapwing,  Mearns ; 
from  Wallaehj  to  wail,  and  Weit^  a  term 
used  to  denote  the  sound  made  by  this  bird. 
l^Wallap^'-weetf  Banffs.] 

To  WALLAN,  v.  n.  To  wither,  to  fade, 
Aberd. ;  synon.  with  S.  Wallow. 

WALLA  WAY,  intery.    Alas ;  E.  welaway. 

Now  Boathir  gretest  Jano,  wallaway  t 
Nor  Satamns  son  hie  Jupiter  with  just  ene 
Has  oar  qoarrel  oonsldent,  na  oner  sene. 

Dfmg.  Virga,  112,  44. 

WtU  away.  Ibid.  48,  6.    S.  walawa. 
A.-S.  wala  wo,  Sa.-0.   woUpo,  proh  dolor.      V. 
Walt,  mierf. 

WALLA  WALLA,  interj.  Equivalent  to  E. 
hush  I  silence  I  Orkn. 

WALLEE,  #.  That  part  of  a  quagmire  in 
which  there  is  a  spring,  S.    Y*  Well-et. 

[Wall-Oibs-Kale,  *.  The  water-cress ;  lit. 
well  grass'tale,  Banffs.] 

WALLEES, «.    Saddlebags,  S. 

Belg.  vaUeju,  Fr.  valUe^  a  portmanteau.  Ihre 
darirea  the  Fr.  term  from  wad,  cloth,  and  laes^a,  to 
mdade^  or  lock  up,  to.  Wtui,  indumentum.  The 
SiL-O.  aynon.  term  la  waeUtud:,  waiMuck,  q.  a  tack  for 
eanying  dbci^ 

To  WALLER,  v.  n.    To  toss  about  as  a  fish 

does  upon  d^ land,  Tweedd.,  Upp.  Clydes.; 

either  corr.  from  E.  Wallow^  or  claiming  a 

common  origin.      It  is  indeed  expl.  by  E. 

Wallow,  Clydes. 

Walleb,  8.      A  confused  crowd  in  a  state 

of  quick  motion ;   as,  a  waller  of  birds,  a 

waiter  of  bairns,  &c.|  Roxb. 

A.-S.  weall-ian,  to  hoil  up  ;  C.  R  gwalUaw,  to  pour 
out,  to  empty.  Sn.-O.  toaU'a,  ia  naed  to  denote  incon- 
stant motion. 


WALLET,  s.    A  valet. 

**0«re  Bouerane  lord,  remembring  the  lang,  guid, 

tnw  and  faithfull  senitco  done  to  his  maiestie,  alsweill 

m  hia  kienes  minoritie  as  maioritie,  be  his  grace  dalie 

iiovr  Johnne  Gib  ane  of  the  walUUis  in  his  G.  chal- 

;— Ratifiea,"  &a    Acta  Ja.  VI.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  607. 

ha  act  ia  entitled  '*  Ratificationn  to  Johnne  Gib, 

waBet  of  hit  maieatie^a  chalmer." 

WALLIDRAO,  Wallidraggle,  s.  1.  A 
fed>le  ill-grown  person;  S.  wallidraggle^ 
S.  B.  wary  draggel ;  synon.  lorig  and  werdie. 

I  have  aae  waOidrag,  aue  worm,  aoe  aald  wobat  carle, 
A  waistit  wolroun,  na  worthe  bot  wourdis  to  clatter. 

Dunbar,  MaiUand  PoeiM,  p.  3S. 

2.  A  drone,  an  inactive  person. 

FUl  iMny  a  waistless  wally-droftt 
With  waunia  nnweildable  did  furth  wag. 

Dunbar,  Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  30. 

3.  A  slovenly  female,  S. 

"I  bftve  three  daughtera,  one  of  seventeen,  one  of 
aizteen,  and  one  of  twelve  years  old,  and  no  one  ically 
dragfjU  aiaonff  them,  all  fine  girls."  Lett.  Allan  Ram- 
ny,  lives  off  Eminent  Scotsmen,  P.  L,  p.  100. 

*'Thej  say — that  king*a  chaff  is  better  than  other 
folks'  com  ;  but  I  think  that  canna  be  said  o'  king's 
■oldicr^  if  they  let  themselves  be  beaten  wi' — wives 
wT  their  rocks  and  distaffs,  the  very  tccUly  dragrjlei  o* 
the  coontry-side."    Rob  Roy,  iii.  ISO. 

Aooordiog  to  Lord  Hailes,  it  seems  **  corrupted  from 
wattawit  dreg^  n  withered  outcast,  and  thence  by  an 
easy  metooymy  signifies  any  thing  useless  or  unprofit- 
able T  Kot^Bann.  P. 

Bat  this  ia  by  no  means  satisfactory.  It  appears 
primarily  to  signify  the  youngest  of  a  family,  who  is 
often  the  feeblest.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the 
youngest  bird  in  n  nest ;  which  in  Teut.  receives  the 
dirty  and  ooatemptuous  designation,  kack-in-nent ; 
poairemo  ezelasas,  postremus  in  cido  ;  Kilian.  Drag 
or  draggle  mmj  perhaps  mean,  the  dregs.  Teut.  dragl, 
however,  signifies  birth,  offspring,  from  drag-en  kindt 
dragem,  to  be  pregnant.  The  first  part  of  the  word 
may  h*ve  been  formed  from  a  term  used  amone  the 
▼nlgar,  synon.  with  3u.-G.  gaell,  testiculus ;  resemDling 
the  formation  of  its  synon.  Pockahaklngs,  q.  v.,  although 
with  still  less  claim  to  delicacy. 

It  is  probable,  in  wary-draggel,  the  pronunciation  of 
S.  &,  ia  the  proper  one.  In  this  case  it  seems  to  be 
merely  the  doth,  phrase,  used  in  the  old  laws  of  Ice- 
landy  warg  dnuge,  the  son  of  an  exiled  person ;  filina 
ab  eznle  cenitns ;  G.  Andr.,  p.  248.  Germ,  tcarg  and 
wrag  in  like  manner  denote  an  exile ;  also,  an  infamous 
person.    V.  Wakt-dragoel. 

Wallt-Dsaogle,  s.  Three  sheaves  set  up 
together,  without  the  hood-sheaf|  more 
speedily  dried,  Roxb. 

WALLIESi  s.  pL    1.  The  intestines,  Ayrs. 

2.  Also  expl.  **  fecket  pouches,"  or  pockets  to 
an  under  wabtcoat,  ibid.     [V.  Wallees.] 

WALLIEIS,  #•  pi.  Finery,  Roxb. ;  synon. 
Brows. 

What  beany  lassies  flock  to  Boswell's  fair 
To  see  their  joeSy'an'  shaw  their  wcUlies  there  1 

A.  Scue$  Poeuu,  1811,  p.  96. 

Waixifou  ta\    V.  under  Walt. 
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To  WALLIPEND.  v.  a.  To  undervalue, 
Mearns ;  evidently  corr.  from  Vilipend, 

WALLOCII,  Wallock,  «.  1.  A  kind  of 
dance  familiar  to  the  Highlands^  S. 

O  she  WM  a  caniie  qa«ui. 

.  Weel  eonld  she  dance  the  hiffhland  waUoeh, 
How  happy  I,  had  she  been  mine. 

Or  I'd  been  Roy  of  Aldivalloch. 

aamg,  Aoy'«  Wifg. 

2.  The  lapwing,  Moray. 

Perhaps  from  its  wild  ery ;  V.  Wallacr,  v.  :  or 
from  its  deceptive  mode  of  teasing  those  who  search 
lor  its  nest ;  IsL  m/infz-r,  fallax,  or  valk-a,  vexare, 
'  molestare. 

Wallogh-Goul,  #.  1.  A  noisy  blustering 
fellow,  Ayrs.;  apparently  from  Wallaeh^ 
to  cr>%  as  a  child  out  of  humour,  and  Goul^ 
a  sort  of  yell. 

2.  A  female  of  a  slovenly  appearance,  ibid. 

To  WALLOP,  Walop,  r.  n.  1.  **To  move 
quickly,  with  much  agitation  of  the  body 
or  cloaths,**  Itudd.  S.B.;  also,  to  gallop. 

He  sprentis  forth,  and  full  proude  tealoppis  he. 
Hie  fltrekand  vp  his  hede  with  niony  ane  ne. 

Doug.  VirgU,  881,  20. 

And  sam.  to  schaw  thair  ooartlie  corsU, 
Wald  ryd  to  Leith,  and  ryn  thair  horsiii ; 
And  wichtlie  wallop  oner  the  sandis  : 
Te  nouther  spairit  spurris  nor  wandis. 

Ljfndaai^s  Warkis,  1692,  p.  265. 

[2.  To  dash  or  flap  about,  to  liang  loose  and 
flutter,  S. 

3.  To  beat  severely,  to  thrash,  Clydes.] 

Rndd.  Tiews  this  as  from  the  same  origin  with  Fr. 
galhp-^r,  E.  gallop;  obserying  that  O  is  frequently 
ehanged  into  W.  But  whence  gallop  itself?  Sei^en. 
derives  wallop  from  A.-S.  weal-an,  Su.-G.  wadl-a,  to 
boil ;  and  gallop  from  Sil-O.  Itp-a,  to  run,  Moes.-G. 
ga  being  prefixed.  They  seem,  however,  radically  the 
same  :  and  we  find  Tent,  walroppt,  Fland.  vlifgh'walop, 
rtndered,  carsus  gradarius,  i.e.,  a  ^llop.  This,  I 
•asnect,  has  originally  been  an  inversion  of  Teut.  op- 
waU'tn,  op'tcell'€H,  scaturire,  ebollire,  from  ira//-e/t,  to 
boil,  and  op,  oppe,  np. 

O.  E.  "  Wrttop-yw,  as  hors.  Volopto.—  Walopiuge 
ofhors.  Voloptacio."  Prompt.  Parv.  The  v.  Volimto, 
seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  Lat.  term  formed  by 
monkish  writers  from  the  0.  E.  v. 

Wallop,  s.  1.  Quick  motion,  with  agitation 
of  the  clothes,  especially  whct>  in  a  ragged 
state,  S. ;  [a  rag  hanging  loose  and  flutter- 
ing, Banffs.] 

2.  The  noiso  caused  by  this  motion,  S. 

3.  A  sudden  and  severe  blow,  Abcrd. 

To  WALLOW,  Walo w,  v.n.  1.  To  wither, 
to  fade.     Gumb.  dwallaw^  id. 

So  brrnt  the  feOdis,  al  was  bimand  maid, 
Herbis  woz  dry,  waUotcing  and  gan  to  faid. 

Doug.  VirgU,  72, 1«. 

Laggerit  leyis  waHowU  femis  schew. 

Ibid.,  201,  fi. 


2.  Metnph.  applied  to  the  face. 

In  thrauis  of  dethe,  wi'  uxUloto'd  cheik, 

AH  Minting  on  the  plain. 
The  bleiding  corps  of  warriors  lay, 

Neir  to  arise  again. 

at^rd^knuU,  PinkertoH*s  Sel.  Ball.,  L  !& 

3.  Transferred  to  the  mind. 

To  this  my  wvt  is  wdUncidt  dry 
But  flours  or  froyte.— 

Wynlffum,  L  PmL  123l 
It  ooenrs  in  O.  E. 

There  beth  roses  of  red  blee. 

And  lily,  Itkeful  for  to  se : 

They  walloweth  neither  day  nor  night 

Land  qfCokayne,  EllU^a  Spec  £.P.,l  87. 

"And  whanne  the  Sonne  roos  vp  it  Ktlewide  for 
bete,  and  it  driede  vp,  for  it  hadde  no  rootc."  Widif, 
Mark,  iv. 

.  A.-S.  wealow-ian,  ttecUuuhan,  uxalw-tan,  exaresoerc, 
marcescere ;  Alem.  uHalu-en,  Germ,  ^rehr-en,  id.  This 
Goldastns  derives  f ronrtia/,  flavns,  because  fading  herbs 
aasnme  a  yellow  colour.  Val,  color  cineritius ;  Schilter. 
Wachter  m  likft  manner  derives  Germ,  welwfn,  from 
/alb,  A.'S.  fialw,  yellow,  which  is  evidently  allied  to 
Lat  JtaV'U9. 

WALLOWAE,  8.     The  devil,  Shctl. 

Various  etymons  might  be  suggested,  not  destitute  of 

plausibility.      The   designation  might  be  tra<nd  to 

Wally-wae,  or  Wallaica,  Umentation,  because  he  is  the 

cause  or  origin  of  grief,  in  the  same  *manner  as  when 

called  the  Sorrow. 

WA-LOOKy  8.  That  suspicious  down-cast 
look,  which  those  have  who  look  aicay  from 
the  person  to  whom  they  address  themselves, 
Clvdes. 

WALLY,a^*.     Beautiful;  large.  V.Walie. 

Wally-dye,  *.  A  toy,  agew-gaw,  S.  0. 
"  Wallt/8''dy8,  gew-gaws ; "  Gl.  Sibb.  V. 
Walie,  €uij. 

WALLY-DYE,  intetj.  Well-anlay,  alas, 
Ettr.  For. 


*'  Wally-dge,  man,  gin  ye  be  nae  better  a  fighter  than 
ye're  an  examiner,  ye  may  gie  up  the  craft."  Brownie 
of  Bodsbeck.  i.  lU. 

WALLY-WAE,  Wally-Wallyixo,  8.  La- 
mentation,  Ayrs. 

I  wish  that  I  was  dead,  but  I'm  no  like  to  dee,  *'  as 
Jenny  says  in  her  walljhwat  about  her  father's  cow  and 
Anld  Robin  Gray."    The  Entail,  ii.  160. 

*'  Such  a  wally-wallging  a»  the  news  of  this  caused  at 
every  door;  for  the  red-coats,  from  the  persecuting 
days, — were  held  in  dread  and  as  a  horror  among  us. 
Annals  of  the  Parish,  p.  161. 

From  the  same  origin  with  Waltawag,  q.  ▼. 

WALROUN,  8.    V.  WoLROux. 

WALSH,  Welsche,  adj.  Insipid,  S.walsh, 
A.  Bor.  ^Mnsipid,  fresh,  watcrish."  Ray. 
Lincolns.  id. ;  [wabhochj  Banffs.] 

From  thy  coistis  depart  I  was  constrenyt 

Be  the  commaudmentis  of  the  goddts  vnfenyt, — 

To  pas  throw  out  the  dirk  schsddois  beltue 

By  gousty  placis  tceUche  ssuorit,  moist,  and  hare, 

Quhare  profound  nycht  perpetaalie  doith  reparc. 

Doug.  Ktr^»/,  180,  4. 
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■  E.  wallotoi^^  id.  Skinner  derives  it  from  Teat 
watgke,  nausea.  Radd.  and  Sibb.  riew  S.  warsh,  id. 
as  radically  the  same.  Bat  althongh  waUh,  and 
variA,  are  synon.,  the  first  most  be  traced  to  Teat. 
gaet9eh,  mgiutiis«  xnsaavis  saporo  aut  odore ;  the 
I?^,***  *®  ^^^»  (»er«f,  R.  Qloac,  p.  216.)  fresh,  q. 
tssteless.  Thus,  we  say  that  any  kind  of  food  is  vxirJi 
when  it  wants  salt  Teat  waighe,  mentioned  above, 
C^*;  ongin  to  another  term,  nearly  allied  in  sense. 

Walshness,  s.     Insipidity  of  taste,  S.    GL 
Sibb. ;  [yrahhochnes^t  Banffs.] 

To  WALT,  r.  a.  To  beat,  to  thump,  Dumf  r. ; 
perhaps  radically  the  same  with  Quhult^  q.  y. 

[Waltin*,  *.    A  beating,  thrashing,  Clydes,] 

To  WALTER,  v.  a.  To  overturn.  V. 
Welter. 

•  Walterar,  «.     One  who  overturns. 

—WalUrars  of  cooiis  ye  lat  snborne  yow. 

Poems  SixUenth  Cent,  p.  24a 

WAliTH,  s.  Enough  of  any  thing,  plenty 
of ;  as,  «  He  has  walth  o*  siller,**  Le.,  abun- 
dance of  money,  S. ;  synon.  South,  [Fouth.] 

lliis  may  be  from  A.-S.  waielh,  rich ;  but  perhaps 
m  Its  apphcation  it  as  nearly  resembles  Su.-O.  toa«i£ 
power.  Thus,  the  phrase  is  eqniTalent;  "He  has  a 
power  o*  siller." 

WALX,«.    Wax,  Aberd.  Reg. 

"  WTife,  at  the  entrinff,  natbing,  hot  at  the  oat-pas- 
mg,  gd  «t  be  weyit  be  baiU  wawis,  Wij.  d.  ilk  waVT*' 
BaOonr's  Practicks,  Costumes,  p.  87. 

If  we  miffht  credit  the  history  of  former  times,  there 
most  have  been  a  considerable  demand  for  this  article 
ftwr  the  purposes  of  witchcraft.  It  was  generally  found 
Bopessary,  it  would  seem,  as  the  medium  of  infliVting 
pain  on  the  bodies  of  men.  '^ 

"To  some  others  at  these  times  he  teacheth,  how  to 
make  vktures  of  waxe  or  clay,  that  by  the  wastins 
^reo^the  jpersous  that  they  bean  the  name  of.  may 
bsoontmuany  melted  or  dried  away  by  continuaU 
aekenene.      K.  James's  Daemonologie,  B.  2L  c.  6. 

In  oitler  to  cause  acute  pain  in  the  patient,  pins,  we 
ara  told,  were  stuck  in  that  part  of^the  body  of  the 
nian,  m  which  they  wished  the  person  to  suffer. 

-iS'ti.'^  plan  was  adopted  for  inspiring  another 
with  the  ardour  of  love. 

Then  mould  her  form  of  fairest  wix 
With  adder's  eyes,  and  feet  of  horn : 
.  Pises  this  small  scroU  within  iUbxeast, 
Which  I,  your  friend,  have  hither  boras. 
Then  make  a  blaze  of  alder  wood. 

Before  TOUT  fire  make  this  to  stand : 
And  the  last  night  of  every  tnoon 
The  bonny  May's  at  TOUT  command. 

Bof^s  MoutUain  Bard,  p.  85. 

The  Moon,  it  appean,  has  great  power  in  this  charm. 

with  flre  and  steel  to  urge  her  weel, 
»  ^.*Y**  y^^  neither  stint  nor  spare : 
'^w  If  the  cock  be  heard  to  crow. 
The  cbsrm  wUl  vanish  into  air. 

nie  wounds  given  to  the  image  were  supposed  to  be 
^uctive  of  stmiUr  atounds  of  love  in  the  tender  heart 
«i  the  maiden  whom  it  represented* 


A  female  form,  of  meltfne  leor, 
Hess  John  surveyed  with  steady  eye. 

Which  ever  and  anon  he  pierced. 
And  forced  the  Isdy  loud  to  cry.— P.  84. 

The  same  horrid  rites  were  observed  on  the  con- 
tinent. For  Grilland  (de  Sortilegiis)  says ;  Quidam 
Solent  apponere  imagiHtm  eerae  juxta  ignem  ardentem, 
oompletis  sacrifidis,  de  qnibus  supra,  &  adhibere 
quawiam  preces  nefarias,  k  turpxa  verba,  ut  quemad- 
modum  imago  iUa  igne  oonsumitur  ft  liquescit,  eodem 
modo  cor  mulieris  amoris  calore  talis  viri  feruenter 
ardeat,  Ac.    Malleus  Malefic,  T.  II.,  p.  232. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  rites  have  been 
transmitted  from  heathenism.  Theocritus  mentions 
them  as  practised  by  the  Greeks  in  his  time.  For  he 
introduces  Samoetha  as  using  similar  enchantments, 
partlv  for  punishing,  and  partly  for  regaining  her 
faithless  lover. 

But  strew  the  Salt,  and  say  in  angry  tones, 
"  I  scatter  Delphid's,  perjured  Delphid's  bones." 
— First  Delphia  injured  me,  he  raised  my  flame. 
And  now  I  burn  this  bough  in  Delphid's  name  ; 
As  this  doth  blaze,  and  break  away  in  fume. 
How  soon  it  takes,  let  Delphid's  flesh  consome, 
lynx,  restore  my  false,  my  perjured  swain, 
And  force  him  bsck  into  my  arms  sguin. — 
As  this  devoted  wax  melts  o'er  the  tire. 
Let  Mindian  Delphy  melt  in  warm  desire  t 

IdyUiuma,  p.  12,  la 
Samoetha  bums  the  bough  in  the  name  of  her  false 
lover,  and  terms  the  wax  devoted.  With  this  the  more 
modern  ritual  of  witchcraft  corresponded.  The  name 
of  the  person,  represented  by  the  image,  was  invoked. 
For,  according  to  the  narrative  given  concerning  the 
witches  of  PcAlock-ahaws,  having  bound  the  image  on 
a  spit,  they  "  turned  it  before  the  fire,— saying,  as  they 
tamed  it,  Sir  Oeorgt  Jlaxwell,  Sir  George  Maxtcell ; 
and  that  this  was  expressed  by  all  of  them."  Glanvil's 
Sadducismns,  p.  391. 

According  to  Grilland,  the  image  was  baptised  in  the 
name  of  BeehEebub.    Malleus,  ut  sup.,  p.  229. 

There  is  nothin|f  analogous  to  the  Grecian  rite,  men- 
tioned by  Theocritiia,  of  strewing  aaU.  For  GrilUnd 
asserts,  that,  in  the  festivals  of  the  witches,  salt  was 
never  presented.  Ibid.,  p.  215.  It  was  perhaps  ex- 
cluded from  their  infernal  rites  as  having  been  so  much 
used  as  a  sacred  symboL 

WAL Y,  Waly-Spkio,  #.    «  A  small  flower ; 
Oallowaj. 

Now  frse  the  crihs  the  tarry  gimmers  trot, 
And  spread  around  the  fsulds,  to  crop  the  blade 
Of  tender  gross,  or  thriving  wUy,-^ 

Davidicn't  SeoMom,  p.  8. 


w 


the  verdant  mead 

Behold  the  blushing  prospect.    Who  can  psint 
A  wtUtf-sprig  like  Nature  ? 

Davideon*s  Seatons,  p.  42L 

Perhaps  from  O.  Germ,  icaf-en,  to  grow  luxuriously. 

The  term  is  particularly  applied  to  goicans,  (South 
of  S.);  which  are  supposed  to  be  thus  denominated 
because  of  their  beauty.    V.  Waue,  adj. 

WALY,  interf.    Expressive  of  lamentation. 

0  wdjf,  foaly  up  the  bank 

And  too/y,  wo/y,  down  the  brse ; 
And  wa/y,  soofy  on  yon  burnside. 

Where  I  and  my  love  wont  to  gae. 

Bamaajfs  Tea-TabU  MiseelL,  p.  17a 

It  seems  in  one  fdaoa,  as  if  forming  a  superlative : 
But  perhaps  it  is  merely  the  interj. 

He  puts  his  hand  on*s  hidie's  side, 
And  vftdff  ssir  was  she  murnin.* 

Jamietom*s  Popular  BalL,  iL  271. 
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This  term  is  nted,  even  in  the  reduplicative  form,  in 
Yorks.  *•  Wallf^  Wally,  is  Good  lack,  good  lack,  or 
Oh  me,  oh  me  1"  Clay. 

A.«S.  wai-a,  eheu,  atinam,  O  si,  ah,  Lat.  vah,  from 
too,  woe,  and  la,  0,  Oh  !  a  particle  expreasiye  of  invo- 
cation. Wa  ia  merely  repeated  in  A.-S.  tea  ia  wn^  E. 
we/isteoy  /  although  Junius  seems  inclined  to  view  it 
as  oomp.  of  tce^,  lelicitas,  and  airajif,  ahest,  as  if  the 
A. -8.  were  deduced  from  the  £.  Wala!  m  towyrvth 
ikal  tempel ;  Ah  !  thou  tliat  destroycst  the  temple  ; 
Hark,  XV.  29. 

WALY,  *.  Prosperity,  good  fortune.  Waly 
fcLy  or  faw^  may  good  ^rtane  befall^  or  be- 
tide. Waly  fa  me^  b  a  phrase  not  yet  en- 
tirely obsolete,  S.B.     [V.  Walie.] 

Now  vHdy  fvM  that  weill-fard  mow  I 

Lr^dM^,  &  p.  it,  IL  86. 

God  dav  f  gud  day !  God  saif  bdth  your  Gracia  1 
Waly,  Waly, /a  tha  twa  weiU  laid  &cis  I 

i»uf.  pl159. 

A.-S.  waela,  tcela,  felicitas,  beatitado,  prosperitas ; 
from  wel,  bene. 

It  is  singular  that  the  phrase  waly  /a'  has  changed 
its  sienification  in  some  parts  of  the  north  ;  unless  it 
oonla  be  supposed  that  its  meaning  was  misun<lerstood 
by  a  writer,  who,  in  other  respects,  has  showed  that  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  our  vernacular  tongue. 
Bet  that  cam^teary  what4y*e-caw*t. 
(I  think  it*8  Genius,  %oalUfa*t) 
— WQl  never  dreep  frae  draffy  mawt, 
Or  bare  spring  water. 

i9Bhmier»«  Ifisc.  PotL,  p.  178. 
"  Waly /a,  woe  be  to ;"  61.  Ibid. 

It  occurs  in  the  same  sense,  in  another  form,  in 
older  writing. 

Now  wally/u*/a'  the  silly  bridegroom. 
He  was  as  saft  as  butter,  kc 

Runaway  Bride,  itcnr$  Coll,,  ii.  88. 

I  heard  ae  wife  say  f  anither, 
fFol/i/ou/i'thecat! 
WaUifouJd'  the  cat  I 
She's  bred  the  house  an  wan  ease  ; 
Slhe'a  open'd  the  amry  door. 
An'  eaten  up  a'  the  cheese. 

MenFs  CM.,  U.  139. 

The  song  bears  these  words  as  its  title. 

One  might  almost  suppose  that  this  had  once  had  the 
form  of  an  adj.  q.  nalbjfull,  and  been  here  used 
improperly.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  it  is  a  corr. 
of  A.-0.  wa  la  va,  proh  dolor ;  Lye. 

WALYCOAT,«.  An  under-petticoat,  Aberd. 

"  Thir  rebel  ships — sends  privately  a  pinnace  ashore 
to  design  the  house  where  tne  queen  [Henrietta]  was 
lodgod,  whilk  beinc  done,  her  Majesty,  having  mind 
of  no  evil,  bnt  glad  of  rest,  now  wearied  by  the  sea, 
it  cmelly  assaulted  ;  for  this  Tthir]  six  rebel  ships  ilk 
one  by  course  sets  their  broadside  to  her  lodging,  bat- 
ters the  house,  dings  down  the  roof,  ere  she  wist  of 
herself ;  but  she  gets  up  out  of  her  naked  bed  in  her 
night  walycoat,  barefooted  and  barclecrged,  with  her 
maids  of  honour,  whereof  one  for  plain  fear  went 
straight  mad,  being  a  nobleman  of  England's  daugh> 
ter.'^  Spalding,  ii.  74. 

This  is  originally  the  same  with  Wylecoat,  q.  v. 

WAMBE,  Wame,  Waim,  Wea3i,  Wayme, 
$.    1.  The  womb. 

"For  he  gaderit  certane  of  the  maist  pure  and 
dein  droppis  of  blud,  quhilk  was  in  the  bodie  of  the 
virgin,  ana  of  thame  fossionit  &  formit  the  perfit  bodv 
of  our  Saiuionr,  within  her  waymt/*  Abp.  Hamif- 
toon's  Catechisms,  Fol.  97,  U 
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2.  The  belly,  S. 

•* — Euery  ane  of  thaym  geuyn  mair  tyl  riatns  anr- 
fet  ft  fflutony  of  thair  toainUte,  than  to  ony  virtew  of 
thair  eldaris.      BellemL  Cron.  B.,  viii.  c.  3. 

His  tale,  that  on  his  rig  before  tynies  lay, 
Vnder  his  wame  lattis  fall  abasttly. 
And  to  the  wod  can  haist  him  in  til  hy. 

Doug.  nryi7,8M,4a 

A  coarse,  bnt  emphatical,  proverb  is  often  addressed 
by  a  mother  to  her  children,  when  she  reckons  them 
unreasonable  in  their  demands  for  food ;  "  Weel,  weel, 
what's  in  your  wamt  [or  wyme\  's  no  in  your  testa- 
ment," S. 

The  direct  meaning  of  the  language  wonld  be ; 
"  What  ye  consume  now,  you  cannot  bequeath  in  any 
will  you  may  make  afterwanls."  But,  as  I  have  heard 
the  Frov.  applied,  I  have  always  understood  the  sense, 
to  be ;  "What  you  get  from  mo  by  your  voraciousness 
now,  yon  cannot  expect  to  be  bequeathed  to  you  in  tho 
testament  that  I  shall  make  for  your  behoof.  Yon  pot 
this  out  of  my  power.*' 

3.  The  stomach.    A  fow  tcame,  a  full  stomach. 
A  toamefoWf  a  bellyful,  S. 

Hes  thow  no  rewth  to  gar  thy  tcnnent  sueit 
Into  thy  lawljour,  full  fayat  with  hungry  wame  I 

Henrysone,  Bannatytkt  Putua,  p.  121,  tt.  2L 

Moe8.-G.  loam^o,  A.-S.  IsL  tcamb,  Stt.-G,  icaaiii6, 
venter,  uterus. 

Weam-ill,  Wame-ill,  #.      1.   The  belly- 
ache. 


—The  Weam-iU,  the  Wild  fire,  the  Vomit,  k  the  V< 

Montgonurie,  WaUotCt  CoU,,  Ui.  Ii. 
V.  Fetk. 

2.  A  disease  of  the  intestines. 

— "The  wame'illwMa  so  violent,  that  thar  deit  ma 
that  yere  than  euir  thar  dcit  ouder  in  pestilens  or  yit 
in  onv  vther  seikness  in  Scotland."  Addic:  to  Scot. 
'  Croniklis,  p.  4. 

A.-S.  wambHidl,  dolor  ventris. 

Sair  wame,  the  same  with  Wame-ill^  S. 

Athort  one*s  wame.  Maugre,  in  spite  of  one's 
teeth,  in  open  defiance  of,  Aberd. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  phrase  aerate  ike  helly, 
often  used  by  Pat.  Walker,  in  his  Remark.  Passage^ 
is  a  kind  of  modification  of  this.  V.  Pref.,  p.  15. 
Over  the  belly  is  a  similar  phrase.  This,  if  E.,  has  been 
overlooked  by  later  lexicographers. 

To  \Va3IE  one^s  self,  r.  a.    To  fill  one*s  belly, 
Koxb.    V.  Wa3IBE,  8. 

Wamefou,  \V.uiefu*,  8.    A  bellyfuU,  S. 

"  a  wame-fou  is  a  ^rame^fou, — ^whether  it  be  of  the 
barley -meal  or  the  bran."    St.  Ronan,  i.  235. 

— I^t  neer  s  waim/u*  be  a  missing, 

But  f[ie  ns  ronth  o'  food  ; 
0  gie  xm  tiannocks,  brose,  and  kail, 
Potatoes,  cabbage,  and  the  wale 

C  every  thing  that's  good. 

Glulion's  Gmce,  A,  ScoU*9  Poems,  p.  163. 

Wamelin,  Wamblin,  8.     A  big-bellied  puny 
child,  Caithn.     V.  Wamflix. 

Wam  IE,  adj.    Corpulent,  having  a  large  belly, 
Upp.  Lanarks. 
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Waminess,  s.    Corpulence,  ibid. 
ItL  patMt  ▼•ntricoacu. 

Wamyt,  Grete  Wamyt,  Orete  Wahe. 
1.  Big-bellied. 

TUm  (ktail  mohstoore  clam  outr  tba  wallis  then, 
■  OreU  Wamjfi,  and  atuffit  fiill  of  armyt  men. 

Doug.  Virga,  46,  4a 

i.  Pregnant. 

For  sorow  tcho  gave  the  gast  lycht  thare, 
Oni  fffame  wjth  harne,  echo  wes  that  day, 

Hyr  tyme  nowcht  nere. 

W^ntoum,  vii.  7,  95. 

To  WAMBLE,  Wamplb,  v.  n.  To  move  in 
an  nndulating  manner,  like  an  eel  in  the 
water,  S. 

Wamibie  is  used  iu  E.,  but  only  as  denoting  the  action 
of  the  atomach,  when  it  rolU  with  nausea ;  a  sense  in 
wliieh  the  term  is  also  used,  S. 

Bat  stomach  wambles,  I  must  closei 
And  with  my  fist  must  stop  my  nose. 

CldancTM  Poems,  p.  95. 

Bel^.  wemel-en^  to  creep,  to  crawl,  wemelend  geummUe, 
enwling worms;  gewemel,  a  creeping,  crawling;  SeweL 
B«t  we  find  the  very  v,  in  Isl.  vamt^-a,  aegre  protra- 
hiere  ae  hnmi  ventre ;  vambl'a,  reptatus. 

[Wamble,  Wample,  «.  The  motion  of  an 
eel,  undulating  motion,  Clydes.] 

WAMBRASSEIKIS,  *.  Armour  for  the 
forepart  of  the  arm.     E.  vamhrace. 

"  Vthers  simpillar  of  x.  pund  of  rent  or  fyftie  pnndis 
m  gndia,  haue  nat,  gorget,  and  a  pesane,  with  want- 
WaateirU  and  reirbrasseiris.**  Acts  Ja.  I.,  1429,  c 
134.    Edit  15G6L 

Coir,  from  Fr.  avcaU-inu,  id.,  i.e.,  before  the  arm ; 
or  father  immediately  from  avant,  and  brauari,  a 


WAME,#.  The  belly.  ToWame;  Wame- 
ru' ;  Wa3iie.    V.  under  Wambe,  «. 

To  WAMFLE,  r.  n.  To  flap,  to  flutter ;  ap- 
plied  to  one's  clothes,  especially  if  tattered, 
or  carelessly  put  on,  when  they  are  shaken 
by  the  wind,  or  when  the  wearer  has  an  awk- 
ward motion.  It  is  also  said  of  a  vessel  at 
sea ;  ^  Her  sails  were  toamflin  Y  the  wind ; " 
Fife.    V.  Weffil. 

This  may  be  allied  to  Teut  wemel-en,  circumagi ; 
Ireqiienter  et  leviter  movere  ;  Sn.-0.  wiml-a,  motitari, 
trepidare;  C.  B.  atcammal'U,  to  waver.  In  the  S. 
word/  may  have  been  inserted,  as  6  in  £.  fyatnbU, 
from  the  same  origin.  Or  it  may  be  a  provincial 
variety  of  H'C^^ 

To  Wamfle,  v.  a.  ExpL  «*To  sully  ;*• 
Ayrs.;  s}*non.  with  SuddilL 

Ptob.  the  same  with  W^l,  Waffle,  applied  to  what 
has  lost  its  stiffness,  as  by  frequent  handling  or 
toasing. 

WAMFLER,  Wanfler,  *.  A  rake,  a 
wencher ;  Wa^nflery  Philotus,  S.  P.  R.,  iii. 
10.     Wanfler^  Evergreen,  i.  74. 

WAMFLET, ».    V.Waefleed. 


WAMFLIN,  #•  A  puny  child  who  has  a 
large  belly,  Caithn.;  perhaps  a  dimin.  from 
Wamb,  ioamey  the  belly.  The  word  is  also 
pron.  Wamblin. 

WAMPES,  «•  The  motion  of  an  adder, 
Ayrs. 

To  Wampish,  v.  fi.  To  fluctuate,  to  move 
backwards  and  forwards,  Ettr.  For. 

**  Gang  away,  now,  minister,  and  put  by  the  siller, 
and  dinna  keep  the  notes  tcainpUhimj  in  your  hand  that 
sate,  or  I  will  wish  them  in  the  brown  uigg  a^ain,  for 
fear  we  get  a  black  cast  about  them."  Heart  M.  Loth., 
iv.  259. 

But  yet  his  gear  wan  o'  the  gpndei 
As  it  waved  and  wampiahed  in  the  wind  ; 

And  the  coal-black  steed  he  rode  u|K)n, 
It  was  fleeter  than  the  bonny  hind. 

BaUad,  PerUs  of  Man,  it  1. 

To  Wampish,  Wampuz,  r.  a.  1.  To  brandish, 
to  flourish,  to  toss  about  in  a  threatening, 
boasting  manner.  South  of  S. 

2.  To  toss  in  a  furious  or  frantic  manner,  ibid. 

'*  Its  fearsome  baith  to  see  and  hear  her  when  she 
wampUhu  about  her  arms,  and  gets  to  her  English, 
and  speaks  as  if  she  were  a  prent  book."  Antiquary, 
iiL  218. 

*'  Wampuz,  to  make  curvilinear  dashes,  like  a  large 
fish  in  the  water,"  (Gall.  Eiic. )  must  evidently  be  viewed 
as  the  same  v.  slightly  varied. 

Perhaps  it  is  from  ItaL  vam^^eyg-iare,  to  flash,  to  be 
in  a  flame ;  also  to  fume  and  fret,  to  rave,  to  rage,  to 
be  in  a  violent  passion,  from  vampa,  flame,  oLsLze ; 
passion,  desire. 

WAMPLE,  *.  Undulating  motion,  Ayrs.  V. 
Wamble. 

To  WAMPUZ,  V.  91.    V.  Wampish.  . 

WAMYT,  adj.    V.  under  Wa3IBE. 

WAN.  A  particle  expressive  of  negation, 
prefixed  both  to  adjectives  and  to  substan- 
tives, S. 

It  had  also  been  used  in  0.  E.  **  Wan  beteuar.  Per- 
fidos.  Wan  helewynge,  Perfidia.  Wan  bode,  or  he 
that  biddeth  not  to  the  value. —  Wanhop-yn,  Diffido. 
I>ispero. —  Wansyn.  Euaneo.  Euanesco."  Prompt. 
Ptov. 

Wan  is  an  ancient  Goth,  and  A.-S.  particle  denoting 
privation.    V.  Vanhop. 

WAN.  An  adverbial  afiix,  [signifying  loay 
QT  ward],  corresponding  in  signification  and 
use  with  the  Lat.  adv.  versus,  Aberd. 

The  following  account  of  this  particle  is  from  a 
vorv  intelligent  correspondent  in  the  north.  "It 
difljers  from  With  as  a  termination,  in  these  re- 
spects. With  implies  that  the  word,  to  which  it 
is  joined,  expresses  the  place  of  one's  destination ; 
Wan  does  not  convey  this  idea.  With  is  not  arbi- 
trarily affixed  to  words ;  Wan  is,  **  He  was  gain  to 
AberaeenicviM/"    He  was  on  the  road  to  Aberdeen. 

Perhaps  from  A.-S.  waeg,  IsL  veg,  Su.-O.  waep, 
also  teaegh,  via,  iter,  a  way.  Dan.  vei,  appears  in  its 
declined  form  vtien,  paa  t^n,  in  the  way,  on  the 
road.  V^ene  til  en  atad,  **  the  avenue  to  a  town ;" 
Wolff.    Sw.  paa  watgcn,  id.    Isl.  vegn,  signifies  plaga. 
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a  quarter.  Fk>gra  vegna.  In  ciuatuor  orbis  placas ; 
Olafs  Saga,  34,  ap.  vercL  Ind.  Ihre  B:tys,  .*'It  is 
probable  that  onr  ancestors  sometimes  used  iPaeyn  **  for 
waetj,  ''and  hence,  that  tra«(/ijar  remains  .in  the  plural, 
aa  when  we  say,  alia  waegnar,  omnibus  locis ;  wUla 
waegnar  \firaaH,  a  locis  dissitis."  He  views  the  term 
aboTe  quoted  from  Vcrelias  as  a  confirmation  of  his 
oonjecture  ;  and  renders  Su.-0.  tcaf//mr,  Iractus,  rcgia 
Did  we  invert  the  Sw.  phrase,  ffan  aer  paa  leaetfen  til 
London^  He  is  on  his  way  to  London  ;  til  London  icae- 
pen,  it' would  nearly  resemble  that  mentioned  above, 
— "ffain  to  Aherdten-  wan.^  There  is  certainly  an 
affinity  between  this  and  another  S.  B.  phrase — to 
^6emeea  awa.  This,  in  the  A.-S.  form,  would  be  to 
Aberdeen  on  waeg,  i.e.,  on  the  way  to  Aberdeen. 

WAN,  adj.     1.  Deficient. 

I  cood  oocht  won  into  weltb,  wrech  wayest, 
I  wes  so  wantoun  in  will,  my  werdin  ar  tran. 

HoulaU,  UL  26,  Ma 

8.  Not  fully  round,  not  plump ;  as,  a  wan 
tree  is  a  tree  that  has  not  grown  in  a  cir- 
cular form,  or  that  is  not  nlled  up  on  one 
side.  Wan-cheekit^  applied  to  a  man  whose 
cheeks  are  thin,  Berwicks. 

IsL  ran,  quod  infra  justum  modum  est ;  Su.-G.  tran, 
id.     A.-S.  woHO^  earens,  deficiens. 

WAN,  adj.     1.  Black,  gloomy. 

Her  is  na  gait  to  fle  yone  {wple  can, 

Bot  rochis  heich,  and  wattir  depe  and  imim. 

Wallace,  vii  814,  Ma 

— Persauyt  the  momyng  bla,  wan  and  har, 
Wyth  cloudy  gam  and  rak  ouerquhelmyt  the  are. 

Doug.  Virga,  202,  25. 

Rudd.  takes  no  notice  of  this  term.  It  is  evidently 
A. -a  wan,  wann,  wonn.  Wan  woleen,  atra  nubes. 
Tha  wonnan  nihi  mona  onlihteth;  Atram  noctem  Inna 
Oluminat ;  Boet,  p.  165.     V.  Wonn,  Lye. 

8.  Dark-coloured ;  or  rather  filthy. 

Sum  nakit  fled,  and  gat  ont  off  that  sted, 
The  wattir  socht,  abaissit  out  off  fdepe. 
.  In  the  fold  weill,  that  was  bath  toan  and  depe, 
Feill  off  tbaim  fell,  that  brak  out  of  that  place, 
DowUt  to  grounds,  and  deit  with  outyn  grace. 

Wallace,  viL  488,  Bia 

Editors,  not  understanding  the  term,  have  substi- 
tuted long;  as  they  have  changed  furd  to  Friers. 
In  the  Friers  well  that  was  both  long  and  deep.   ' 

A. -a  won,  foonn,  also  signify  filthy;  foedns. 
Wonne  wagas,  Inridi,  focdi  tfuctus ;  Boct.  iii.  19. 
isoniie  toael^rtamas,  foedi  gurgites  aquanim  ;  Ibid.  30. 
12.  ap.  Lye. 

It  seems  uncertain,  however,  whether  toan,  in  the 
passage  last  Quoted,  does  not  merely  signify,  lurid,  q. 
the  dark  weiU,  or  eddy  of  the  ford. 

WAN,  preL  v.     [Won,  got,]'  came,  &c.  '  V. 
Wyn. 

WAN,  #.     Wan  and  Wounds  perhaps  blow  and 
wound. 

**  B'llssit  is  he  qnhome  God  dois  correct ; 
Thairfore  his  scurge  se  thou  not  neglect 
For  he  it  is  quhilk  geuis  toan  and  toound, 
And  snddanlio  he  will  mak  haill  and  sound. 

Poems  of  the  Sixtfenth  Century,  p.  81,  8Z 

This  alliterative  phrase  has  probably  been  pro- 
verbial with  our  ancestors.  From  the  succeeding  line, 
the  analogy  requires  that  there  should  be  a  connex- 
ion of  idea  between  wan  and  wound.     Wan  may  there- 


fore  signify  a  blow  or  stroke,  as  allied  to  Teut.  wand, 
plaga ;  Isl.  vande,  difiicultaa,  periculum,  noxa. 

WANBAYN.    The  cheek-bone. 

With  his  gud  snerd  he  roaid  a  hidw^-ss  wound, 
liSft  thaim  for  ded,  syne  on  the.ferci  can  found, 
On  the  toan  batftte  with  gret  ire  can  htm  ta, 
Cleyffyt  the  cost  rycht  cruelly  in  twa. 

WaUace,  zL  123,  Ua 

A.-S.  iMKiii;,  Belg.  weng,  the  cheek. 

WANCANNY,  adj.  Unlucky,  S.  A  wan- 
canny  earlin,  one  sup[ioscd  to  be  a  witch, 
Fife.    V.  Cannv. 

WANCHANCIE,  adj.     1.  Unlucky,  S. 

Was  worth  the  man  wha  firit  did  shape 
That  vile,  waitchaneie  thing — a  rape ! 

Btmu,  iiL  82. 

— **  When  my  kinsman  came  to  the  village  wi'  the 
factor,  Mr.  James  Howie,  to  lift  the  rents,  some  tcviR- 
chaneg  person, — I  suspect  John  Heatlierblutter,  the 
auld  gamekeeper,  that  was  out  wi'  me  in  the  year 
fifteen— fired  a  shot  at  him  in  tlie  gloaming,  wherewith 
he  was  so  affrighted,  that  I  may  say  with  Tullius  in 
Catilinam,  Abiit,  evasit,  erupit,  efug'U."  Waverley,  iiL 
236. 

2.  Dangerous,  apt  to  injare,  S. 

Mv  travellers  are  fley'd  to  deid 

Wi*  crsels  wanchancjf,  heap'd  wi'  bread. — 

^ergHsaon's  Poenu,  iL  6S. 

WANCOUTH,af(;.    Uncouth;  Rudd. 
WAND,  Wan,  pret.    Did  wind,  S.B. 

She  bade  aae  near  the  door  stan'  still. 
Or  fate  shou*d  something  gic  her ; 

She  wand  the  clue  wi'  tentie  ban*. 
An'  cries,  "  Wha  hands  the  end  o't  ? " 

Tarrat't  Poems,  p.  6S. 

This  refers  to  one  of  the  unwarrantable  rites  observed 
on  Fastren's  Een,  S.B. 

WAND,  Wande,  8.     1.  A  sceptre,  or  badge 
of  authority. 

Rohand  he  gaf  the  wand. 
And  bad  him  sitt  him  M, 

That  fre; 
"  Rohand  loxd  mak  Y, 
To  held  this  loud  of  me.'* 

Sir  Tfistmn,  p.  50.  st  83. 

Helenusy 

The  lauchftil  son  of  the  King  Priamn.4, 
Rang  King  oner  mony  cietie.s  in  Greik  land 
Berand  thareof  the  scepture  and  the  trand, 

Doug,  Virgil^  77,  i3L 

It  is  used  in  a  similar  sense  in  E.,  but  aa  denoting  a 
hedge  of  inferior  authority,  as  that  borne  by  ushers. 

Under  the  wand,  in  a  state  of  subjection. 

All  cnntre  vnsubjectit  vnder  our  wand. 

It  may  be  clepyt  ane  vncouth  strange  lande. 

Doug,  VirgU,  219, 38. 

" — ^The  wife, — sa  lang  as  her  husband  was  livand, — 
was  vnder  his  tvand  and  power  ;  and  he  was  lord  of 
aU,  quhilk  pcrteined  to  his  wife."  Quon.  Attach.,  e. 
20,  §  2.    Sub  virga  mariti,  Lat. 

Elsewhere  this  phrase  is  used  apparently  as  synon. 
with  ttmler  the  Una  ;  denoting  a  situation  in  the  open 
fields  or  wooils. 

Ane  tyme  when  scho  wa<i  full,  and  on  fnte  fair, 
Scho  tuke  in  niynd  her  sibter  np-on*L'<Ud,* 
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AbJ  laagt  to  ken  her  weilfair  and  her  cheir. 
And  M  qahat  Ijf  leho  led  vnder  (he  wand. 

Bmrfftam$f  JIamnosioun  and  Landwart  Mout, 
--  _  Evergreen,  i.  146. 

2.  The  rod  of  correction. 

Greit  God  into  bis  baodis 

To  dant  the  warU  hes  diueia  wandis. 

Sfter  oar  enill  conditioun. 

Ha  makis  on  na  imnitioun : 

With  boonger,  thirst  and  indigence, 

8am  tyme  greit  plaigU  and  pestilence. 

And  tarn  tTine  with  his  blody  wand. 

Throw  cmel  weir,  be  sey,  and  land. 

LttndtG'/$  Warkia,  1502,  p.  10. 
"  Ut  his  own  wamd  ding  him."  S.  Prov.  "  Let  him 
reap  the  fruits  of  his  own  folly."    Kellj,  p.  233. 

11  literaUy  signilie^  ''Let  him  be  beaten  with  his 
own  rod." 

8.  A  fishing-rod,  S. 

•• Therefore  ordanis  the  saidis  actes  to have 

•»•<*  •nd  ««cation— against  the  slayers  of  the  saidis 
fetd  fisch,  in  forbidden  time,   be  blesis.   castinff  of 
wamdu,  or  otherwise."    Acts  Ja.  VI.,  1679,  c.  89. 
His/jAmp^MNUuf,  his  snishin-boz, 
A  fowUnff-pieoe,  to  shoot  muir-cocks. 
And  bvnnng  bajes  thro'  craigi  and  rocks, 
nttt  was  bis  game. 

Forbea*t  Dominie  Depot^d,  p.  28. 
SiL-O.  wand,  Dan.  raamd,  IsL  voendur,  baculas,  vir- 
ga.     MaeUewanda,  Hist.  Alex.  M.  ap.  Ihre,  baculi  ex 
ooryu^  S.  AaxfewoMif. 

Wand  op  Peace.    A  symbol  of  relaxation 
.  from  an  unjust  sentence  of  outlawry. 

"Oif  ony  man  mUedgis  him  to  be  wrangonslie  de- 
Bancit  rebel,  and  desyris,  be  way  of  supplicatioon 
gerin  m  to  the  Lordis  of  secrete  coonsal,  in  his  mune 
and  behalf,  to  be  relazit  thairfra  ;  the  Lordis  may  re- 
lax  him,  and  prt  him  the  wand  of  peace  instantlie, 
or  ellia  direct  letteris  to  the  Schiref  of  the  schire— to 
do  the  samin,"  Ac  A.  1605,  Balfour's  Pract.,  p.  660. 
— yRelaxand  thame  inlykenuuier  fra  the  said  pro- 
Ms  of  home,  and  gerand  the  wand  of  peax  to  Johne 
Adktii^  messenger  in  thair  names."  Acts  Ja.  VL, 
1607,  Ed.  1814,  p.  6. 

This  is  nndoabtedlT  the  same  with  what  in  L.  R  is 
dmominated  Virga  Afba,  or  the  white  rod,  which  Du 
Oange  defines.  Pads  symbolun.  This  was  one  of  the 
Uicientnaages  of  England.  It  is  mentioned  by  Britton. 
SI  oomme  par  simple  disseisins  faite  de  ioar  saans  force  J 
•t  armea,  one  nne  hlaunehe  verge  en  sicne  de  peas. 
L^AngLcdS.    FoL138,b.  *^ 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  said  of  those  who  were 
P\<»t  of  the  protection  of  law,  that  their  wand  was 
oroten,  Qoi  sic  eonricti  sccnm  portent  judicium,  si- 
eot  finaliter  oondemnati  nullum  habent  appellum 
Tersna  aliquem  fidelem  nee  infidelem ;  quia  omnino 
fnutgiiur  eomm  baemlns.    V.  Du  Cange,  to.  wirga, 

DaTiea,  referring  to  these  passages,  **  The  Lord  hath 
hrokeH  the  Haf  of  the  wicked  :'*— "How  is  the  strong 
efagbroken,  and  the  beautiful  rod  r  observes  ;  "These 
forms  of  expression  must  have  alluded,  necessarily,  to 
some  established  customs,  they  must  be  referred  in- 
disputably to  some  primitive  system,'  which  regarded 
rode,  hranchei,  and  etavee,  as  the  symbols  of  certain 
ideas,  and  as  the  vehicles  of  messages,  commissions,  or 
the  like.  8o  far  the  customs  of  the  old  Asiatics  cor- 
responded in  their  prevalence  to  those  of  Druids  in 
Europe. 

'^^*  Breaking  the  rod,  or  staff,  seems— to  have  been 
the  general  mode  of  dissolving  compacts.  See  Zech. 
XI.  T,  10,  11.  And  I  took  mv  $to^f,  even  beauty,  and 
€ui  U  asunder,  that  I  might  break  tny  covenant,  which 


I  made  with  all  the  people.*'    Celtic  Researohes,  p. 
892,296. 

It  seems  to  be  in  allusion  to  tliis  ancient  rite,  that 
the  devil,  who  appears  to  his  comptroller  Doctor  Fian, 
after  he  had  renounced  his  service,  "with  a  white 
wand  in  his  bands,"  is  made  to  break  it,  as  a  presage 
of  his  vengeance.  "The  devil  answeretl,  *Once  ere 
thoa  die,  thou  shalt  be  mine ' :  and  with  that  (as  he 
sayd)  the  devill  brake  the  white  wand,  and  immediately 
vanished  foorth  of  his  sight."  News  from  Scotl.,  1591. 
Law's  Memor.,  xli. 

Henee  the  breaking  of  a  wand  or  rod,  in  relation  to 
any  individual,  was  a  rite,  expressive  of  outlawry. 
Thos,  in  a  passage  quoted  above,  it  is  said  that  "  the 
convicted  carry  their  judgment  with  them,  so  that 
being  finalljr  condemned  they  have  no  appeal,  because 
their  womtI  is  coxnpletely  broken.*'  Britton.  Lib.,  iii., 
Track  ^  c.  33.  rrangitur  talium  baculus ;  Fleta,  Lib. 
i.e.38,  f  16L 

In  aUnsion  to  this  s^rmbol,  the  female  gypsv  is  intro- 
duced in  Ony  Mannenng  as  breaking  a  rod  after  utter- 
ing her  virtual  denunciations. 

*'So  saving,  she  broke  the  sapling  she  held  in  her 
hand,  and  flung  it  into  the  road,*'  i.  125.  "Uere  I 
stood,  when  I  tauld  the  last  laird  of  Ellangowan.  what 
was  coning  on  his  house : — and  here,  where  I  brake 
ike  wamd  ef peace  ower  him.*'    Ibid.,,  iii.  135. 

Wand,  adj.  Wicker;  as,  "a  toand  basket," 
**  a  tmijuf  cradle,"  &c.  S. 

Wand-Bkd,  #.  A  wicker-bcd,  a  sort  of  pal- 
anquiiu 

"The  young  laird  also  lying  sore  sick  in  the  same 
chamber, — upon  gret  moyan  was  transported  upon  a 
wamd-bed  upon  the  mom  from  the  tolbooth  to  the 
casUe."    Spalding's  Troubles,  U.  272. 

Wandfasson,  9.  Denoting  what  is  made 
in  a  basket-form,  resembling  wands  or 
twigs,  interlaced. 

"Item,  ellevin  plaittis  of  sindrie  sortis,  maid  of 
^uhite  anameline.  Mair,  viii.  quheit,  1  of  wandfasson, 
ui.  of  divers  cououris,"  &c.    inventories,  A.  1561,  p. 

It  seems  to  be  the  same  article  which  is  afterwards 
thus  described : 

«•  Ane  pleitt  hoUit  as  gif  it  wer  wandie,*'  A.  1578. 
IWd..  p.  241. 

This  corioos  collection  supplies  us  with  a  singular 
fact  as  to  the  materials  of  which  fans  were  manufac- 
tured in  the  reign  of  Q.  Mary.  They  were  made  of 
small  twigs. 

"Item,  ane  glas,  and  sex  litle  ouling  fannis  of  litis 
wandii."    Ibid.,  p.  158. 

WAND-BIRN,  s.     ExpL  «  a  straight  burn 
on  the  face  of  a  sheep/'  Clydes. 

Perhaps  q.  a  cheek-hxim,  from  A.-S.  wang,  tnnyilla 
and  bjfm,  ineendium. 

WANDIT,  S.  P.  K.,  iii.  141. 

Scho  wandit,  and  yeid  by  to  ane  elrlche  weU. 
Leg.  wanderil,  as  in  edit.  1508. 

WANDOCHT,  Wandougiit,  s.   1.  A  weak 
or  puny  creature,  S.  B.    V.  Undoch. 

2.  A  silly  inactive  fellow,  Roxb. 

3.  Equivalent  to  **  worthless  creature,"  S. 

Altho'  the  wandought's  sib  to  me, 
He*s  gien*s  a  waefn'  night  o*t : — 
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For  he's  to  blaoM  for  a'  the  skaith 
That'i  happen*!  sin  we  met 

Cbdfc'tf  SimpU  Strains,  p.  I4S. 

Wandocut,  Wandouoht,  adj.       Feeble, 
pnny,  contemptible,  Perths.,  S.  O. 

"She's  haddin'  an*  dung,  daresna  apeak  to  them 
that  I'm  sure  she  anes  liket ; — ^that  wandought  ne'er- 
do-weel  o'  a  dominie  bUwin'  in  her  \vlz,  an'  winna  had 
his  filthy  fingers  aff  her."    Campbell,  i.  334. 

Bat,  Sir.  mr  wtmdocki  rustic  mose, 

Gane  hallieBs  daz't  an'  doitet, 
BM^ns  to  gluich,  an'  hing  her  brows. 

Like  ane  grown  capemoitet. 

PietetCs  Poems,  1788,  p.  180. 

WANDRETHE,  s.    Misfortune,  great  diffi- 
cultj  or  danger. 

The  wyis  wrogbt  either  grete  wandreth  and  wench. 

Oawan  and  Od.,  iii.  S. 

With  feirtis  feH,  and  foil  of  jolitce. 

This  comlie  court  thair  king  thai  kest  to  keip. 

That  noy  hes  none  hot  newue  noY'altie, 

And  is  nocht  wount  for  wo  to  woun  and  weip. 

Fall  sendill  sad,  or  [t  ar]  sonndlie  set  to  sleip. 

No  wandredu  wait,  ay  wenis  welthe  endure. 

K.Hart,  III. 

Sibb.  deriyes  it  from  Tent.  neg.  particle  wan,  un, 
and  rouwe,  or  rest,  qniea.  Bat  the  term  is  pure  Gothic. 
IsL  vandraedl,  maxima  dtfficnltas,  unde  quis  vix  se 
expcdire  potest;  Verel,  p.  3S2.  Su.-G.  tvandraede, 
discrimen,  difficultasw  Ther  ehjh  aeru  i  ttxtudraedom  ; 
Who  are  not  in  danger  of  loeing  life.  West  G.  Leg. 
ap.  Ihre.  From  IsL  vand-ur,  difficult,  full  of  labour 
and  danger,  vandi,  any  thing  full  of  trouble  and  danger, 
Sa.-G.  watid,  evil,  difficult ;  and  raed,  casus,  chance, 
•oddent.    Y.  Wand,  Ihre,  p.  1035. 

[WAND YST,  pret.  pi    Retreated,  fell  back, 
O  Jr.  wandir^  to  turn  aside,  escape.] 

Qnhen  thai  the  Doogbs  saw  nerhand, 
lliai  wandjfst,  and  maid  an  ooynning. 
James  of  Dowelas,  be  thair  relying. 
Knew  that  thai  war  dtscamfyt  ner. 

Barbour,  zii.  109,  Ma 

Soanishing,  edit.  IGSa 

And  quhat  for  arewis,  that  felly 
Mony  gret  wonndis  (^n  thaim  ma. 
And  slew  fast  off  thair  horas  abua ; 
That  thai  wandgst  a  litill  wei. 
.   Thai  dred  sa  gretly  then  to  der, 
niat  thair  cowyn  wes  wer  ana  wer. 

Ibid.,  ziii  217,  Ma 
SeeoiM,  edit  162a 

And  thai,  that  at  the  fyrst  msting, 
Feld  off  the  sneris  sa  sar  sowing, 
Wandvst,  and  wald  haiff  bene  away. 

Ibid.,  XYL  629,  Ma 
Vanisht,  edit.  l€2a 

[Dr.  Jamieson  was  quite  Mtray  in  his  meaning  and 

origin  of  this  term.     It  is  in  French  form,  but.  of 

•  Teutonic  origin,  being  related  to  Moes.-G.  wandjan, 

A.-S.  wendan,  to  turn.     V.   Pirof.  Skeat's  Edit,  of 

Barbour,  p.  685.] 

WANE,  *.    Defect,  want. 

Of  fesaunce,  pcrtiik,  and  of  crane, 
Iher  was  plente,  snd  no  wcms. 

Arikour  and  Merlin,  US. 

V.  Wak,  a4f.  1.    V.  OL  CompL,  p.  380. 

WANE,*.     [Plenty, abundance.  V.Wayn.] 

Thai  sernyt  thaim  on  sa  gret  tonne, 
With  scheraad  snerdls,  snd  with  knyffis, 


That  weQ  ner  all  left  the  lyvya. 
Thai  had  a  felloun  eftremesa. 

Barbour,  ztL  454,  Ma 

As  the  persons  killed  were  sitting  at  a  feast,  there 
is  an  ironical  allusion  to  the  service  given  on  an  occa- 
sion of  this  kind.  "They  served  them,**  as  we  nas  to 
say,  "in  such  high  stile,*'  &c. 

SpriDgoldU,  and  schot,  ou  ser  maneris 
l%at  to  defend  castell  afferis. 
He  porwayit  in  till  fall  gret  teatte. 

/6u«.,  zviL  849,  Ma 

— Suffir  na  seniandis  auaritins 
Ouir  scharp  exftctiounis  on  thair  subditis  craif. 
That  not  be  done  without  their  honour  saif, 
Sekand  na  conques  be  vnlefuU  woHis. 

Bdlend.  Prohtme  to  Cron. 

[Su.-G.  vinna,  to  get,  gain,  profit.  Wane  occurs  in 
the  old^r  version  of  Chevy  Chase,  1.  74.  and  with  the 
meaning  given  above  :  **  manner,  fashion,**  was  Dr. 
Jamieson*s  rendering.  V.  Prof.  !<keat*B  Edit  of 
Barbour,  p.  781.] 

WANE,  s,  A  sort  of  waggon,  a  wain. 
Maitl.  P.,  p.  116.    V.  AuciiT,  adj. 

WANE,  «.     1.  A  habitation,  a  dwelling. 

The  dow  effrayit  dois  fle 

ITnrth  of  hir  holl,  and  richt  dem  wj-nyng  vrane. 

Dow/.  Virga,\U,iA. 

Wanys,  although  properly  the  pi.  of  teone,  is  often 
uaed  as  if  itself  a  s.  singular. 

The  pnrweyance  that  is  with  in  this  winys 
We  will  nocht  tyne  ;  ger  sembvll  all  at  anys. 
Gar  warn  Kamsay,  and  our  gud  men  ilkan. 

IVaUace,  iz.  1194,  Ma 

^— The  herd  has  fund  the  beis  bike, 
Closit  vnder  ane  deme  caueme  of  stanis ; 
And  fyllit  has  fall  sone  tftat  litil  tcanys 
Wyth  smoik  of  soure  and  bitter  rekis  stew. 

Doug.  VirgU,  432,  12. 

2.  Sometimes  in  pi.  it  is  used,  not  as  denoting 
different  habitations,  but  different  apart- 
ments in  the  same  habitation. 

Tharewith  the  brute  and  noyis  rais  in  thay  iean}fs. 
Quhil  all  the  large  hillis  rang  attania. 

Ikmg.  VirgU,  475.  4& 

This  corresponds  with  the  account  given,  p.  474^  14^ 
in  the  description  of  the  palace  of  Latinus. 

Amyd  the  hallis  heich  Ung  and  braid,  &c. 

0.  E.  yfont,  wonne,  a  dwelling,  is  used  in  the  same 
manner ;  as  appears  from  a  Poem,  entitled,  "  A  Dis- 
putation bytwene  a  Crystene  man.  and  a  Jew,'*  written 
nefore  the  year  1900. 

Squiyerea  in  uche  syde 

In  the  wones  so  wids.— 

Wartan's  BisL,  P.  IL    Emendations,  p.  a 

The  place  described  is  a  nunnery.     The  iMnei,  as 
Mr.  Warton  observes,  are  the  rooms. 
The  prophet  preacheth  thereof,  k  put  it  in  the  psalter. 
Doinxne,  guis  habitabit  in  tabenuKulo  tuo.  kc. 
*   Lord  who  shall  wonne  in  thy  wmnes,  k  with  thi  holy 
saynts 
Or  lesten  in  thi  holy  hils  f  this  asketh  Dauid. 

P,  Piougfiman,  FoL  16^  a. 

Teat.  %DOon,  habiUtio.    Y.  Wox,  v. 

ToWANE,  r.n.    To  think. 

Had  ye  intill  a  quiet  pUce, 
Ye  wald  not  toane  to  fiend. 

Lyndsajf,  a  P.  R,  ii  9a 

Evidently  the  same  with  O.E.  Kene,  modem  Kwa  ; 
A.-S.  wun-an,  wen-ian,  Moes.-G.  ven-Jan,  Alem.  kiws- 
en,  Belg.  van-en,  putare,  opinari. 
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Wane,  #.    Opinioiiy  estimation. 

On  Schirmffmar  Wallaoe  the  feild  has  Une. 
With  TiU  thoosand,  that  worth  j  was  in  waM, 

A.-S.  KWA,  wtna,  opinio.  This  may,  however,  aiffnify, 
••  worthy  iq  dwelling."  •    «     /• 

WANE,  #.    Expl.  «  a  number  of  people." 

Bat  in  mjr  bower  then  is  a  wake. 

An*  at  the  walce  there  is  a  want ; 
BatlTl  come  to  the  greenwood  the  morn, 

Whar  blooms  the  brier  by  momin'  dawn. 

Mimtirdty  Border,  iiL  238. 

WANEARTIILIE,  adj.    Not  belonging  to 
this  world,  preternatural,  S.    V.  Wan. 

--••  Wc  ne'er  lait  on  that  we  mw  her.  though  ony 
body  wad,  in  a  moment,  hae  aeen  that  it  was  some- 
thing wane4irthlk.''    Edin.  Mag.,  Sept.  1818,  p.  165. 

To  WANEISE  W#  •elf,  v.  a.  To  put  one's 
«clf  to  trouble,  S.  B.     V.  Uneitii. 

WANFOETUNE,  #.    Misfortune. 

1  ""*,!?••". t^"*!  ^  *'*^®  '**^  *^®  ^canfvrtttne  to  beliere 

•too^That  the  Pretender  ia  the  Q s  brother,  a  prince 

of  the  bloid,  nay  the  first  prince  of  the  bluid,  I  mon 

f!r™V    *  J"*,*^  ^**"  V^y^  ^of  «•  wch  by  the 

Chorch  of  England,"  &c.      Speech  for  D see  of 

Amiatoun,  A.  1711,  p.  10. 
It  would  appear  that  the  word  had  been  then  in  nae. 

Wanfobtwnate,  adj.     Unfortunate. 

— "I^  ontter  iUegality  of  resistance  (if  I  hare  been 
J»  w^fwtunaU  as  to  beUeve  the  Pretender  to  be 
legitunate,  mon  needs  have  made  me  disloyal  to  her 
Majesty."    Speech,  ut  sup.,  p.  14. 

WANGEACE,  #.  Wickedness,  S.  "  q.  d. 
nngrace,  want  of  gjrace ;  from  A.-S.  wana, 
wens,  deficiens,  minus;  toan-ton,  deficere;" 
Eudd. 

Sraa  bene  sa  (hiwart  in  malice  and  toanarace, 
goiiat  IS  wele  sayd  thay  loif  not  worth  ane  aoe, 
Bot  j»stis  thame  eoir  to  spy  out  fait  and  cruke. 

Doug,  Virg.,  485,  24. 

WANG YLE,  *.  The  gospel ;  contr.  from 
nangyle  ;  Lat.  evangelriutn. 

He  made  a  tystyre  In  that  qnhjrle, 
Qnhare-in  wes  doeyd  the  WangyU, 

IFyntoMm,  tL  10,  7a 

WANHAP,#.    Misfortune,    V.  Vanhap. 

Wanhappie,  adj.  1.  Unlucky,  unfortunate, 
8*  B. 

i.  Dangerous,  fatal. 

the  wUdbair,  that  woaAa^/Me  heist, 
Qnhois  tuskis  of  length  war  at  the  feist 


Ane  quarter  lang  and  mair. 
Into  ane  forie  he  ran  fast 
Throw  all  the  plaeis  qnhair  he  past 
With  mony  rout  and  rair. 

BureCt  POgr..  WaU(m*$  CoH^  ii  19. 
llio  term  does  not  express  the  unhappiness  of  the 
wud  boar  himself,  but  of  the  person  who  comes  in  his 
way, 

WANHOPE,  9.    Delusive  hope. 

That  fall  man  by  dissaitfol  woidis  fsre 
With  ynnhope  trompet  the  wofuU  InflaiSL 

Vana  spe lusit.    Viig.  '.'     ' 


This  term  has  not  been  quite  unknown  in  O.E., 
although  used  in  a  stronger  sense.  **I  despuyre,  I 
am  in  loaa  hopt/*    Palsgr.  &  iii.  F.  209,  K 

"  IToNAop-yii.     Diffido.    Dispero.'*    Prompt,  i'arv. 

WANION,  9.    Apparently,  a  misfortune  or 
calamity. 

"'Bide  donn,  with  a  mischief  to  ye, — bide  doun, 
rith  a  wanlon^*  cried  the  king,  almost  overturucU  by 
be  obstreperous  caresses  of  the  large  stairhounds. 


with 

the 

Nigel,  iu.  to. 

**I  sent  him  out  of  my  company  with  a  unmion—l 
would  rather  have  a  rifler  on  my  perch  than  a  false 
knave  at  my  elbow."    The  Abbot,  L  156. 

"What  can  have  oome  over  the  lad,  with  a  tranton/" 
Ibid.,  ii.  44. 

It  occurs  in  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  Shakspeare, 
zxi.  210.  Perhaps  from  A.-S.  wanung,  diminution ; 
also,  grief,  from  leva-toff,  to  wane.  Stcevens  says  that 
the  sense  of  the  term  is  unknown. 

WANKILL,  adj.  Unstable;  wankU,  A. 
Bor.  id. 

But  Thomas,  truly  I  the  say. 
This  world  is  wondir  wankUL 
True  ThamoM,  Jtunieatm's  Popul,  Ball,  iL  35. 

A.-S.  wande^  waneoip  inoonstans;  Su.-G.  wanktl- 
modig,  animi  inoonstans ; from  wanka, Germ,  tcank-en, 
llnetnare.  Hence  also  So. -O.  wankl^,  id.  As  wackl-a 
is  synon.,  the  origin  is  supposed  to  be  Moes.-G. 
vo^^Mui,  agitari. 

To  WANKISH,  V.  a.  To  twist,  to  entwine  ; 
as,  in  forming  a  basket  the  twigs  are  said 
to  be  tcankished,  Dumfr.,  Roxb.  It  is  also 
pron.  vanH9ky  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

This  evidently  suggests,  from  its  form,  a  Goth. 
origin.  But  Su.-G.  iroaia,  which  most  nearly  resem- 
bles it,  signifies  fluctuare,  hue  iUuc  ferri.  Isl.  vhil-a, 
drcomroto^  %'olato.  These  are  nearly  akin  to  the  sense 
of  the  synonym  Wampiak.  Wik-a,  signifies  plicare, 
to  plait,  week,  plica,  wicU-a,  oomplicare. 

Teut.  voMck,  captura ;  tendicula.     V.  Fank,  v. 

WANLAS,  Wanlass,  9.  At  the  %oanla9, 
accidentally,  without  design. 

For  hys  mndjT  at  hys  beryng 
Deyd,  and  oahen  thiat  he  wes  yhing 
Of  fyftene  ynere  eld  of  cas 
Slwe  his  fiulyr  ai  the  wanlaa, 

WjpUoum,  ilL  8.  28. 
V.  also  TiL  4.  30. 

Mr.  Macpherson  derives  it  from  Dan.  ktat,  crime, 
feaud,  and  tcuii,  the  negat.  part. 

We  find  a  word  much  resembling  this  in  A.-S., 
only  inTerteds  feosiMRe,  false  opinion,  from  waen- 
on,  wm-oji,  to  think,  and  leas,  without.  Su.-G. 
koMdlot^  is  used  to  denote  an  accidental  stroke.  Or 
it  may  be  q.  imdmUm^  from  wand,  evil,  and  los,  cor- 
responding to  E.  test,  Leu»  without  evil  design. 

This  was  evidently  used  in  E.  as  a  term  ofthe  chace. 
*'  Wamlass,  (a  term  m  hunting)  as.  Driving  the  Wanlass, 
ie.,  the  driving  of  deer  to  a  stand ;  which  in  some 
La^  records  is  termed  Fugatio  Wanhssi  ad  stabulum, 
and  in  Doomsday-Book,  SlabiiUio  venationis  ;"  Phillips. 

**Illi  custumarii  solebant  fugare  Wanlassum  ad 
9labMium,—i.e,,  to  drive  the  deer  to  a  stand,  that  the 
Lord  may  have  a  shoot ;"  Blount  ap.  Cowcl.  But 
this  use  of  the  term,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  so  far 
from  elucidating  it,  leaves  it  in  still  greater  obscurity  ; 
for  here  waulas  seems  to  signify,  not  the  act,  but  the 
object  that  is  driven  to  a  stand. 
IB  Fife,  with  the  dialect  of  which  Wyntown  may 
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1m  suppoaed  to  have  been  famiiiHar,  the  term  hmhIos, 
or  waiitaM,  is  still  used  to  signify  a  surprise ;  and  to 
be  '*ta'ea  at  a  wanias^*'  to  be  taken  at  a  loss,  or  un- 
prepared. 

[WANLESSy  adj.  Hopeless,  destitute,  Shetl. 
Isl.  vonhus^  id.] 

[Wanlie,  adj.  A^eable,  comfortable;  ap- 
plied to  places,  Shetl..    Isl.  vonUgrJ] 

WANLIESUM,  adj.  Unlovely,  Mearns ;  the 
same  with  Unlussuniy  which,  by  the  way, 
should  rather  be  written  Unbuume^  as  more 
expressive  of  the  sound. 

WANLUCK,  9.  Misfortune,  S.  B.  wanluk, 
Maitland  Poems. 

WANNLE,  Wanlb,  adj.  1.  Agile,  active, 
athletic,  Roxb.;  synon.  Yauld. 

The  Stoart  is  ttordy  an'  toannU^ 

An*  sae  is  Mscleou  an*  Mackay ; 
An*  I,  their  mide-brither  MaodoniJd 

Sal  never  Tw  last  i'  the  fray. 

Mogg't  MoutUain  Bard,  p.  182. 

8.  StQuty  healthy,  vigorous,  ibid. 

"The  bairn  was  sent  awa*  and  bred  up  near  the 
Highlands,  and  grew  up  to  be  a  fine  wanU  udlow,  like 
mony  ane  that  comes  o'  the  wraug  side  o*  the  blanket.'* 
Antiquary,  ii.  242. 

If  not  allied  to  IsL  vand'a,  elaborare,  Su.-G.  toatul-a, 
iRiaiiJi-a,  id.,  perhaps  from  C.B.  jftcanawl,  pcrrocant, 
thrusting,  -or  gwanegatol^  driving. 

WANNISy  pL    Scars,  marks. 

"He — had  done  grete  vassalege,  baith  for  the  hon- 
oare  and  defence  of  the  ciete,  as  weil  apperit  be  sindrv 
tPoniiM  and  markis  in  his  face  ;  and  utnir  of  his  body. 
Bellend.  T.  Liv.,  p.  140.    Cicatrices,  Lat. 

I  tee  no  word  allied  to  this  in  form  save  A.-S.  tcvnn, 
verruca,  E.  treii. 

WANWON'T,  part.  adj.  Not  claimed,  not 
acknowledged,  S.O. 

"  Men  of  Musselburgh,  ye'U  forrit  vonder  and  help 
your  wives  to  drive  the  wanownU  cattle  to  the  town. 
Bothelan,  i.  238. 

WANEECK,  #.  "Mischance,  ruin; ••  GI. 
Sibb. 

WANREST,  s.     1.  Inquietude,  S.     Belg. 

onrusL 

"Shal  ye  not  then  be  ashamed  of  that  whercinto  now 
^e  take  pleasure  ?  Sliall  not  this  silly  ease  be  turned 
in  sorrowful!  wanrtur  Mr.  Ja.  Mellvill's  Mem., 
p.  142. 

Uistakes.  ye  ken,  maun  be  ezcus'd  ; 

For  haiMt  there  is  nana ; 
Good  nature  whilcj  may  be  abus'd, 

An'  at  a  wanre$t  taen. 

Cocie$  Simple  Straint,  p.  62. 

Tone  at  a  wanred  seems  to  be  a  proverbial  phrase, 
a.  taken  at  disadvantage,  when  one  has  met  with  some- 
thing to  ruffle  the  temper. 

8.  Cause  of  inquietude,  S.  B. 

io*jihe,  I  wiss  I  cou'd  your  wanrest  ken, 
'  *  *  "lane. 

iMenort,  p.  3S. 


Qu 


is  may  be  cause  ye  canna  ly  your  lane. 
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3.    Wannsi  of  a  clocks  the  pendulum. 

*<— The  wanreM  qf  a  clock  goes  as  far  the  tae  gate,  as 
it  ffede  the  tither  ;'*  S.  Prov.  signifying,  that  an  nn- 
staole  person  generally  goes  from  one  extreme  to 
another. 

The  candle  trembled,  as  with  fright. 
An'  elimmer'd  dim,  a  dowy  light : 
The  Doane  from  top  to  lx>ttom  shook. 
An'  as  a  wanresl  wagg'd  the  crook. 

Piper  qfPtebUt,  p.  ISw 

As  IsL  oroo,  denotes  the  axis  of  a  wheel,  because 
still  in  motiim  ;  it  is  singular  that,  although  the  Danish 
word  be  different,  it  is  formed  in  the  same  manner,  and 
conveys  precisely  the  same  idea  with  ours.  Uroe,  a 
pendulum,  from  tr,  ne^at.,  and  roe,  rest.  The  same 
analogy  is  observable  m  Germ,  unruhe,  id.,  from  tin, 
negat.,  and  ruhe,  rest ;  and  in  Sw.  oro,  as,  anon  t  ei 
hur,  the  balance  of  a  watch  ;  Wideg. 

Wanrestfu*,  adj.    Restless,  S. 

And  may  they  never  learn  the  gaets 
Of  ither  vile,  wanrestfu*  pets ! 

Burnt,  OL  79. 

WANRUFE,  s.    Disquietude,  uneasiness. 

Robene  snswerit  her  agane, 

I  wait  Docht  qahat  is  luve  ; 
But  I  half  mervell  in  certains. 

Qnhat  makls  the  this  wauru/e, 

Henrymme,  Bannatyne  Poewu,  p.  9& 

Both  Lord  Hailes  and  Mr.  Pink,  render  it  uneojnf. 
But  it  is  evidently  the  «.,  from  toan,  negat.,  and  0.  £. 
row,  rest,  repose.    V.  Roif. 

WANRULY,  adj.     Unruly,  S.,  especially, 

Frae  their  vanrtdy  fellin  paw 
Mair  cause  ye  hae  to  fear 
Your  death  that  day. 

FerffUimm,*s  Poemi,  iL  90l 

WANSHADvEN,  part.  adj.  **  Deformed, 
Teut.  tcanschaepen^  informis,  iniperfectus ;  ** 
01.  Sibb. 

[WANSCOTH,  8.  A  wainscot,  Accts.  L.  H. 
Treas.,  i.  290,  Dickson.] 

WANSONSY,  adj.    Mischievous,  S. 

Well  learn  ye  to  be  douce, 

Ye  anld  wansonty  b h. 

Jacobiii  Relies,  L  7a 
V.  Unsonst. 

WANSUCKED,  $.  A  child  that  has  not 
been  properly  suckled. 

Your  mouth  must  be  mucked,  while  ye  be  instructed, 
Fonl  Flirdon,  Watisucked  Tersel  of  a  Tade. 

Montgomerie,  Watson's  CclL,  iii  5i 

WansuckU  ftmnling,  that  Nature  maid  an  yrle, 
Baith  John  the  Ross  and  thou  shall  s(|uiel  and  skirle« 
Gif  eir  I  heir  ocht  of  your  making  roair. 

Kennedie,  Evergreen,^  \L  49. 

•  WANT,  8.  To  Hae  a  want^  to  be  under 
mental  imbecility,  S. 

Wantin',  used  as  a  pren.  Without,  S. ; 
sometimes  wintan^  Aljerd. 

Wanter,  8.  A  term  applied,  both  to  a 
bachelor,  and    to  a   widower;    from  the 
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drenmstance  of  toanting^  or  being  without 
%  wif^  S. 

TImb,  UkA  wanUr  wmie  a  wife, 
Si«  «ud  and  hamdrams  seiie  ye. 

WANTHRIFT,  #.    1.  Prodigality,  unthrifti- 

Mukk  wrkkitoes,  qahat  wanthryjt  now  in  warid  walkisf 

Hdi^.  .FtVya,  238,  bi  8&. 

Of  ov  wamikrifl  sum  wytifl  plajis  ; 
Aad  RB  thair  waatoun  vane  arreyis. 

MaiOand  PoeiM,  p.  800L 

S.  Used  as  a  personal  designation,  denoting  a 
prodigal. 

or  an  Uisa  la  it  be  a«  bair  as  the  birk, 
nat  tittest  the  taidrel  may  tell  an  ill  tail. 
Lit  BOTiee  in  Uiis  warld  iu  this  wanthrifl  be  wanted. 

Monigomerie,  WaUan*s  CM,,  iil  19. 


N,  Wan-thriven,  part.  pa.  Not 
in  a  state  of  decline,  S. 

Wo  wortk  (flnoth  the  Weirds)  the  wights  that  thee  wrought ; 
"r  De " 


-bair  M  thair  thrift,  as  thou  art  wanthrevin. 

Mcntgomerie,  Watscn*s  ColL,  iiL  14. 

'*  And  what  am  I  bat  a  poor  wasted  man-lkritfen  tree, 
d^f(  np  by  the  roots,  and  flung  out  to  waste  in  the  high- 
wmrt^    Heart  M.  Loth.,  u.  199. 

Sw.  wamiri/n^ag,  not  to  tiiri ve ;  vanirifne,  not  thriying ; 
fmatr^fnad,  the  state  of  not  tliriving ;  Wideg. 

WANTON,  8.    A  girth ;  but  most  commonly 

med  to  denote  that  by  means  of  which  the 

mmdk'-creeU  were  fastened,  Teviotd. 

Iff  this  be  not  a  cant  or  a  Indicrous  term,  it  may  be 
wlated  to  Tent,  wand^  wanie,  rigging. 

WANTON-MEAT,  s.  The  entertainment 
6t  spirits,  sweetmeats,  &c^  given  to  those  in 
a  house  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  Teviotd. ; 
elsewhere  called  Blithe-nieeL 

Yariom  eWmons  haye  been  given  of  the  E.  adj. 
Wmmkm,     The  only  one  that  has  the  slightest  air  of 
OTobability  is  that  of  Serenius.    Isl.  faut-r,  importnnus 
isnebrio  ;  8a.-6.  /aeni-et^  puelU  lasciTa,  which  nas  been 
to  IsL  /an<^  temere  festinare.    Bat  probably 


dovblfnl,  indeed,  whether  the  worst  sense  in  which  the 
B.  word  is  used  be  the  primary  one.  This  periiaps  is 
**lnilictoaie^  gay,  sportive,  airy." 

WANUSE,  «•  Misuse,  abuse,  waste ;  as, 
**Ye  tak  care  o*  naithing;  ye  let  every 
tlmig  gang  to  wamise  ;"  Lloth. ;  i.e.,  go  to 
wreck  from  want  of  use,  Roxb. 

WANWEIRD,  Wanwerd,  #.  Unhappy  fate, 
hard  lot,  S. 

I  take  comfort  herof  thinkand  but  baid, 
That  hard  wmwerd  said  follow  fortune  glaid. 
^^  '       Doug.  Vir^,  20,77. 

WANIVORTH,  Wanwordy,  adj.  Unwor- 
thy,S.  ^ 

Weriln  tpomwrth,  I  want  thee  it  is  written.— 

Dunbar,  Evergreen,  iL  67. 


Le.,  unworthy,  or  contemptible  urchin.      The  term 
generally  nsed,  S.  B.  is  wamoordy. 

IVse  Geordie  Oow  a  calf  wax  stown. — 
Whilk  action  of  the  rogue  wamcomy 
Distrest  the  heart  o'  anxious  Geordy. 

TayloT*$  3.  Poena,  p.  162L 

Isl.  wiAViirefe,  dedignor ;  ranrirr/a,dedecus ;  O.  Andr., 
p.  246.    *Sa.-0.  wanwotrd^a,  dehonestare;  Ihre,  va 

Wanworth,  9.  An  undervalue,  S.;  as,  It 
wan  sold  at  a  wanworth. 

The  Council  winna  lack  sae  meikle  grace, 
As  lat  our  heritage  at  irantror/A  gang. 

FerguMon*$  Foetns,  iL  87,  88. 

WANWUTH,  8.  A  surprise,  Fife ;  synon. 
with  Wanlass.  **  To  be  ta'en  at  a  wanwuth^^ 
to  be  taken  by  surprise,  or  at  a  loss. 

Tent.  wan'Ufete,  ignorantia,  dubium ;  Isl.  vanv'U, 
Inaipientia ;  q.  without  wit,  notice,  or  previous  intelli- 
gence. 

WANWYT,  9.    Want  of  knowledge. 

Gywe  it  ware  wilfully  foryhete, 
It  would  be  repute  wnkyndnes, 
Wanwgl,  or  than  reklesnes. 

Wyntcwn,  vi  ProL  47. 
Belg.  wanwete,  Isl.  vcaivUaka. 

WANYOCH,  adj.    Pale,  wan,  Clydes. 

"  Mony  a  wearie  companie  o'  wee  wee  fferse-green 
riders  cam  neest, — thair  clais  skinklan  i'  the  vfanyoch 
mune  as  though  they  had  been  just  ae  diamon*."  Edin. 
Mag.  Sept.  1818,  p.  155. 

This  may  be  a  relique  of  the  Welsh  kingdom  on 
Clyde  ;  as  Lluyd  gives  C.  B.  orno^  as  signifying  pale, 
wan,  fearful.  Owen  ezpL  ovnaicg  as  if  it  bore  only  the 
latter  signification. 

• 

WANTS,  s.  pL  The  jaws,  used  in  a  secon- 
dary sense  for  the  stomach. 

He  had  to  slep  sa  mekill  will, 
That  he  mouciit  set  na  let  thar  tiU. 
For  quhen  the  teangs  fiUyt  ar, 
Men  worthys  hewy  euirmar. 

Barbour,  vii  173,  MS. 
V.  Wan  Batn. 

WANYS,/>/.#.    Habitation.    V.  Wane,  #.4. 
To  WAP,  v.a.     1.  To  throw  quickly,  S. 

The  heynd  knight  at  his  haist  held  to  the  toune. 
The  vettia  ^cappit  war  wyde, 
The  knyght  can  raithly  in  ryde. 

Oawan  and  OoL,  L  lOl 

q.  thrown  wide.    Perhaps  corr.  from  Warp.    But  V. 
tnes. 

"  Ise  wap  a  samon  ore  the  craco  I  tro,  than  with  a 
grip  ore  his  luges  we  my  ene  hand ;  I  tro  Ise  hold  him 
a  bit,  an  for  aunis  struggle,  Ise  mar  his  march  to  sea 
.  any  mare."    Franck'a  iHorthern  Memoirs,  p.  61. 

2.  To  throw,  in  a  general  sense. 

Get  Johny's  hand  in  haly  band. 
Syne  teap  ye'r  wealth  together. 

Jiamta/s  Poems,  ii.  295. 

3.  To  flap. 

— Day  is  dawen,  and  cocks  hae  crawen, 
•  And  wappit  their  wings  sae  wide. 

Olenkinnie,  Jamu90H*$  PopuL  Bail.,  L  95. 

To  Wap,  v.  n.  1.  **To  wrestle;  wapping^ 
wrestling ; "  Gall.  £nc. 
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[8.  To  riot,  to  quarrel ;  to  cause  disturbance, 
Clydes. 

8.  To  stmt  or  dash  about,  to  swagger,  BunfFs.] 
Wap,  s.     !•  a  throw,  S. 

Ha  shook  the  blade,  an'  wi'  a  tcap 

Set  the  heft  to  the  grouad. 
The  nib  nntil  hie  breast ;  %i*  it 
Gave  himsell  hie  death's  wound. 

Poems  in  the  Buehan  Dialect,  p.  88. 
V.  the  V. 

8.  A  quick  and  smart  stroke,  S.  It  often 
conveys  the  idea  of  that  given  by  an  elastic 
body. 

He  hit  him  on  the  wame  ane  vfap. 
It  bolt  lyke  ony  bledder. 

Chr.  Kirk^  St.  12. 

[3.  A  riot,  quarrel,  disturbance,  Clydes., 
Ban£Fs.] 

This  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  Sa.-G.  tvipp-Oi  mo- 
titnre  le,  surium  deorsum  celeriter  ferri ;  lai.  veif-a, 
Teut.  wipp^Hf  Tibrare.  Prob.  allied  to  Isl.  tcipp-a, 
to  vaalt,  to  leap  over. 

Wapper,  «•  Any  thing  that  is  of  a  large 
size,  Roxb.;  [a  beau,  alielle,  BanfFs.] 

*'  'Forgotten  him,'  replied  his  kinsman,  *what  suld 
ail  me  to  forget  him  ? — a  wapping  weaver  he  was,  and 
wrought  my  first  pair  of  hose.'  "    Rob  Roy,  ii.  218. 

Wappino,  Wappin,  adj.  Large  in  size ;  as, 
**ai«op/n;i^chield,"alargeboy,  S.;  often  used 
as  synon.  with  Strapping. 

Perhaps  from  Wap,  to  throw,  as  originally  denoting 
stren^h  or  agility. 

It  is,  however,  a  singular  coincidence,  that  A-S. 
waej^iui  should  signify  masculine,  as  referring  to  the 
distmctive  mark  otthe  sex.  Veretrum  habens.  Mas* 
cuius.  Waejontd  beam,  teaepned  did,  masculus  infans. 
y.  Lye.  Tnis  is  from  waejten,  calamus,  veretrum. 
In  Qrt.  Yocab.  Veretrum  is  expL  Virga  virilis. 

To  WAP,  r.  a.  To  >vrap,  to  envelope ;  [to 
lap  tightly.] 

Ose,  fetch  a  web  o*  the  silken  claith, 

Another  of  the  twine. 
And  wcm  them  into  our  ship's  side, 

And  let  nae  the  sea  come  in. 
—They  vnpved  them  round  that  gude  ship's  side. 

But  still  toe  sea  come  in. 

Sir  P.  Spens,  JIinitrd$y  Border,  ill.  6S. 

The  last  phraseology,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
correct,  claims  affinity  with  Su.-G.  wep-a,  to  lap  about ; 
Isl.  wef-iOf  Moe8.-0.  tpaib-ian,  id. 

O.  E.  ••  Wafp-yn^  or  hill-yn.  Tego. —  Wappyn,  or 
wynd^n  in  clothes.  Inuoluo. —  Wappinge,  Jappinge 
orhillmge.    Ckwpertura.    Inuolucio.      Prompt,  rarv. 

Wap,   s.     [1.  a  lap  or  roll,  a  tie,  Clydes.] 
2.  A  bundle,  or  bottle  of  straw,  Dumfr. 

We  team  from  Grose,  that  the  term  is  used  precisely 
in  the  same  sense  in  the  north  of  E. 

Wappin,  s.  a  loose  sort  of  dress  worn  by  a 
fisherman  when  at  work,  instead  of  his 
usual  clothes,  Dumfr. 

8u.-G.  fcfpa  signifies  stragulum  crassnm  ;  '*any  kind 
of  doth  for  lapping  about  a  thing,"  Widcg.  Fenn. 
teaipa,  pallium,  a  cloak ;  A.-S.  tvae/els,  tegmen,  pallium. 
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Wappit,  part  pa.    Wrapped,  enveloped. 

Tks  flsiBd  is  oar  felloun  fk,  in  th6  we  confyde, 
TW«  SMdsr  of  an  mereye,  and  the  menare. 
Vm  ws  ttttppU  in  wo  in  this  warld  wyde, 
1W  thy  SOBS  mak  thy  mane,  and  thy  makar. 

Hotdate,  UL  9. 

Tho  only  mom  mven  of  wappU  by  Mr.  Pink. 
'*«Mped,  tamed. ''^  But  here  it  certainly  aignifi 
wimi^ed,  enveloped  ;  Su.-G.  wep^,  to  lap  about. 

[WAPPER,  Wappin.    V.  under  Wap.] 
wappin,  Wapptn,  8.    A  weapon,  S. 

The  Roouais  than  discendit  from  Enee 
Bnehe  unto  wappynHit  for  than  Ivbert^ 

Doug,  \\rga,  268,  45l 

Wapnit,  Wapinnit,  part.  pa.  Provided  with 
weapons;  EL  weaponed. 

'*  And  thai  to  be  weill  horsit  and  Hxtpnit  in  the  best 
manor  as  acoordis."  Acts  Mary,  1545,  Ed.  1S14,  p. 
462.     Wtipimma,  ibid. 

Wappixlbs,  adj.  Unanned,  without  wea- 
pons. 

*'Viiginius — tuke  fra  you  baith  your  armoure  and 
wappinnia,  to  bring  you  nakit  and  tcappintea  in  your 
UMmyis  handis."    siellend.  T.  Liv.,  p.  2.34. 

Moea^-O.  wepma,  A.-S.  waep-en^  Su.-G.  lorx/ni,  Belg. 
foa/KN,  Dan.  tnouiAen,  anna.  As  Alem.  teamen  occurs 
as  synon.  kantesch,  (our  hame4H)^  Ihre  thinks  that  it 
may  hare  onginally  denoted  defensive  armour,  as  the 
bicast-plate,  Ac.  from  waff-en^  to  surround.  But  may 
it  not  DO  conjectured,  with  as  much  reason,  that  it 
originally  signified  offensive  arms ;  from  Isl.  m/-<r. 
Tent.  iri/Y^"t  ^  brandish  ? 

Wapixschaw,  Wapinschawixo,  8.  An  ex- 
hibition of  arms,  accordinrr  to  the  rank  of 
the  person,  made  at  certain  times  in  even* 
district,  S. 

"It  is  statute,  that  wapinschaw  sal  bo  keiped  A 
kaldin."    Stat.  WiU.  c.  xxui.  §  6. 

'*  It  was  ordanit  in  the  tecound  Parliament  of  our 
Soaerane  Lord  the  King,  that  ilk  Schircf  of  the  realme 
woM  gar  wapiiuehawing  be  maid  foure  tymes  ilk  yeir, 
in  ab  asony  plaeis  as  war  spcitlfulC  within  his 
Bmllierie."    Acta  Ja.  I.  1425.  c  67.  edit.  1566. 

The  nimee  of  all  who  appeared,  wore  to  be  enrolled. 
Theee  nieetincs  were  not  acsigned  formilitary  exercise, 
but  only  for  skewing  that  the  lieges  were  properly  pro- 
vided with  arms ;  Irom  A.-S.  Kaepn,  weapon,  and 
oe€aw4amf  to  shew.  It  was  also  pntvided,  that  a 
captain  should  be  chosen  for  each  parish  to  instruct 
the  parishioners  in  the.  military  exereise ;  for  which 
purpose  they  were  to  assemble  twice  at  least  eveiy 
month,  during  May,- June  and  Jnl^.  The  Swedes  had 
formeriy  a  tenn  of  a  similar  signification,  tntDHa-syn, 
from  wvriiA,  anna,  and  syn^a,  monstrare.  V.  Ihre,  vo. 
Jioetuira,  He  derives  the  modem  military  term  muaUr 
from  Lak.  mouMmrt. 

Our  wonl  evidently  differs,  in  its  signification,  from 
E.  KapemUtlf,  which  senms  to  be  syiion.  with  that 
division  of  a  county  calletl  Hundred,  Some,  apparently 
without  foomUtion,  derive  the  tenn  from  A.-S.  v^tepn, 
and  taeC'OM,  to  teach,  q.  a  certain  district  to  be  taught 
the  use  of  anna.  Dr.  Johns,  says,  that  "upon  a 
meeting  for  that  purpose  they  lonchetl  each  other's  ^ 
wea|«Mia  in  token  of  their  fidelity  and  allegiance.'* 
Hoveden  indeed  derives  it  a  tacta  armorutn  ;  but  gives 
a  more  |irobable  account  of  the  ceremony.  When  any 
one,  he  says,  was  appointed  perfect  of  the  9rapentfJ:t, 
on  a  fixed  day,  in  the  place  where  they  were  m'ont  to 
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lUe,  all  the  elden  roM  up  to  him,  u  ho  dismounted 
from  hie  horie.  He,  having  erected  his  spear,  all  that 
were  nreeent  cane  and  touched  it  with  their  lances  ; 
and  time  they  gare  a  pledge  of  their  mutual  engage- 
ment, bj  the  contact  of  arms.    V.  Cowel. 

This  practice  -was  undoubtedly  borrowed  from  the 
ancient  Goths.  Among  them  the  mode  of  decreeing 
•dicta  by  the  peoiJe  at  large,  by  the  cbshing  of  their 
ann^  waa  called  Wapntak.  The  same  word  denoted 
the  eonfirmatioB  of  a  judicial  edict  by  the  touch  of 
armsL  The  votes  being  collected,  the  Judge  reached 
forth  a  snear,  by  touchmff  which  all  his  assessors  con- 
firmed the  tentcncei  V.  Verel.  and  Ihre  in  vo. 
Spelman,  to.  WapentaehUtm^  thinks  that  this  custom 
is  to  be  traced  to  that  of  the  ancient  Germans,  and  also 
to  that  of  the  Macedonians,  who,  when  displeased  with 
any  measure  in  their  public  assemblies,  were  wont  to 
•kprem  their  disuitisfaction  by  striking  tlieir  shields. 

WAR,  Warr,  Ware,  Were,  adj.  Worse,  S- 
Waur^  or  tcarte  than  one's  self,  a  phrase  com- 
monlj  used  to  denote  a  visitor  from  the 
spiritiial  world.  1  nitr  now  (yiiy  Hang  waur 
than  myself  I  never  saw  a  ghost,  S. 

Tke  dore  worm-eaten  crsskit  on  its  bands ; 
And  in  he  steptt,  irie,  leukin'  round 
To  ilka  part  he  tboogbt  might  ha*d  a  ghaist, 
Aneatb,  and  yont  his  bed,  and  up  the  lam  ; 
But  naething  ooa'd  be  see  vnrm  than  himuP. 

TU  QhaiU,  p.  4. 
A  proverbb  common  in  Angus,  is  nearly  lost  in  the 
EL  modification  given  of  it  bv  Kelly. 

/'HI  comes  often  on  worjw  back, ''^--spoken  when  one 
misfortune  succeeds  another.    P.  201. 

The  phrase  nsed  in  the  ncurth  of  S.  is,  "  HI  on  the 
baekof  waNr." 

— Fece  and  pecs  the  eOd  syne  tear  and  war 
Begonth  to  wax,  the  collour  fading  far. 

Doug,  Virgil,  253, 16. 
Sjne  dool  fiBlls  ns,  the  weak  av  wins  the  warr, 

Ros$*»  Bdenore,  p.  01. 
Seveiyos  Sone  he  wes  but  dowte, 
Bot  he  wes  wen  than  he  all  owte. 

Wpntown,  V.  8, 172. 
Moea.-6.  imiri,  wairma,  Sq.-0.  waerrt,  wrre,  A.-S. 
waerra,  IsL  verre,  id.    V.  Wob. 

War,  Waur.    This  word  is  frequently  used 

as  a  «. ;  as,  *«  Gin  that  were  to  happen,  it 

wad  bo  ten  imntr^,"  S.;  i.e^  ten  times  worse. 

This  corresponds  with  the  nse  of  Worae^  in  £.  as  a«. 

To  War,  Waur,  v.  a.     1.  To  overcome,  to 
outdo  in  working,  runnings  &c.,  S.,  to  worsts 


now  has  PrtRtis  the  fordel,  and  syne  in  hye 
The  big  Centaurs  hir  vforrit,  and  slippis  by. 

Doug,  VirgU,  182, 41. 

"The  scholar  may  war  the  master  by  a  time."— S. 
Prov.  KeUy,  p.  310. 

An*  Scotland  drew  her  pipe  an*  blew, 
"  Up,  and  wsur  them  a^,  man  f " 

Bums,  iii.  27a 

2.  To  injure,  to  make  worse. 

"Oif  ony  wines,  beand  stowit  be  the  shipmen  within 
ship,  takis  skaith,— without  stress  of  wether,  and  the 
merchand  sayis  that  the  wines  wer  disturbit  and  spilt 
on  the  master's  behalf ;  ^  the  master  will  sweir,  with 
twa  or  thre  .of  his  fellowis,  that  thair  wines  wer  not 
warrU  be  thame,  they  sail  pass  quite."  Ship  Lawis. 
Balfour's  Pract,  p.  620.  i  •-. 


3,  To  be  vfaur'df  •  to  be  cast  in  a  court  of 
law,  S. 

'*Ottr  gndesire,  Mr.  Lovel,— was  like  to  be  waurtd 
afore  the  session  for  want  of  a  paper — it  was  a  paper 
of  great  aiguificance  to  the  ploa,  and  we  were  to  be 
wamred  for  want  o't."    Antiquary,  i.  109. 

From  the  tu(j.  In  like  manner  in  Isl.  and  Sw.  there 
is  a  n.  V.  formed  from  the  adj.;  verma,  tokd/oerwaerr'a, 
deteiiorari,  to  become  worse. 

WAR,  mbst.  V.     L  Were. 

The  Romanys  now  beg>  nnys  her, 
Off  men  that  ufar  in  gret  distress. 
And  assayit  full  gret  hardynes. 

Barlxmr,  I  447,  MS. 
Thai  trowit  be  than  thai  war  in  Awendoille. 

Wallace,  iU.  78,  MS. 

2.   War  himy  befal  him. 

A  Scottis  man,  that  him  handl}-t  hat, 
He  bynt  than  be  the  armys  twa  ; 
And  war  him  wele  or  war  him  wa. 
He  ewyn  apon  his  bak  him  flong. 

Barbour,  xvi.  650,  MS.    . 

This  seems  more  nearly  allied  to  Su.-O.  war-a,  to 
be,  than  to  any  other  v. ;  q.  be  good  or  evil  to  him, 
like  the  Sw.  phrase  ;  Ware  hatrmed  huru  del  ^wiU  : 
Be  this  as  it  wUl ;  Wideg. 

Sw.  Germ,  war,  A.-S.  waeron,  Alem.  waran,  O.  Dan. 
wane. 

WAR,  adj.   Aware,  war}-,  E.  ware.   V.  Wer. 
[To  WAR,  Ware,  t;.  a.    To  wear.] 

On  flkane  (Vngar  scho  ware  ringis  tuo  : 
Scho  was  an  proaud  as  any  papingo. 

Dwnhar,  MaUland  Poema,  p.  70. 

Fround  is  perhaps  an  error  for  proud.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  the  same  with  progn'd, 

[Dr.  Jamieson  inadvertently  set  this  example  under 
a.  1  of  next  v.  War  is  from  Sw.  wara,  Ger.  wOhren, 
to  last,  endure.] 

To  WAR,  Ware,  Wair,  Wayr,  v.  a.  I. 
Tola)rout,expend,bestow,in  whatever  sense; 
as,  to  war  time^  labour^  lifty  &c.,  S.,  A. 
Bor.  Warily  part.  pa. 

"They  shall  be  lyable  both  for  intromission  and 
omission,  and  shall  have  no  allowance  or  defalcation  of 
the  chaif^es  and  expences  waired  out  by  them. "  Act 
Sed'.,  25th  Feb.,  1693. 

Na  marvel  though  ill  win  ill  unired  be. 

PolwaH,  Waiton's  Cott,,  iU.  28. 

This  seems  to  have  been  a  Prov.  expression,  IU 
war'd  and  weil  war*d,  are  atill  nsed  concerning  money 
ill  or  well  laid  out,  S. 

Diink  weil  warit  the  tyme  thow  hes  done  spend. 
And  the  travale  that  tbow  hes  done  sustene  ; 
Sen  it  is  brocht  now  to  sic  nid  ane  end. 

Jfaitland  Poema,  p.  286. 
And  nane,  as  yet.  hes  [eir]  thair  lawbor  wairit ; 
As  na  man  war  tnat  for  this  country  carit 

Ibid,,  p.  290. 

Be  I  ane  Lord,  and  not  lord-Iyk, 
Then  every  pelour  and  purs-pyk 
Sayis,  Land  war  bettir  xoarU  on  me. 

'  Dunbar,  Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  62. 

"All  men,  that  have  any  i>erfect  favour  thereto, 
wiU  not  only  be  careful  of  his  counsel,  and  spend 
his  goods  and  gear,  but  also  they  will  ware  thair 
lives  to  the  advancement  and  welfare  of  the  same." 
Pitscottie,  p.  14. 

Thus  S}inon's  heid  upon  the  wall  was  brokin  : 
And  als  fireir  Johns  attour  the  stayr.wos  loppin 
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And  hart  his  held,  and  wart  him  wounder  ill ; 
Asd  Alesoun  scho  gtt  nocht  all  her  will. 

thKniwr^  MaUland  Pomu,  p.  85. 

Le.,  bestowed  himoell. 

A  aimilar  phraae  is  ased  oonceming  one  who  is  Hup* 
posed  to  deserve  any  cross  accident  that  befals  Lim  ; 
/<*«  tori//  war'd  on  him,  or»  ol  Am  hand,  S. 

8.  To  waste,  to  squander,  to  throw  away. 

T^ru  nocht  thir  men,  bat  to  tarn  strenth  ye  ryd, 
And  I  sail  pass  to  get  yow  power  mar ; 
Thir  ar  our  gud  thus  lychtly  for  to  trar. 

WaUace,  rm.l^UB. 
Wear,  edit  1648. 

8yn  to  the  King  he  raykyt  in  cret  ire. 
And  said  on  lowd.  Was  this  all  yoar  desyr. 
To  wattr  a  Scot  thos  lychtly  into  wayn  ? 

jUd.  zi.  255,  Ma 

Isl.  ner-io,  to  boy,  to  pnrchase ;  to  sell ;  to  make 
.  merchandise ;  Veria  varH  Jijuit,  to  sell  his  wares ;  Tcut» 
tofwr-cn,  to  promise  a  price.  This  has  been  deduced 
from  waer,  true,  Alero.  war-en,  to  plight  faith,  i.e.,  to 
Terify,  to  ffive  assurance  that  the  gomis  sold  are  suffi- 
etent ;  as  toe  seller  was  anciently  bound  to  do.  Hence 
E.  ware,  wares,  merchandise,  something  to  be  sold. 
This  word  seems  very  ancient ;  as  also  found  in  Celt. 
C.  B.  fficarr-io,  warr-4o,  to  spend  money ;  Ray. 

This  is  an  O.E.  V.  "  War-yn  or  chafaryn.  Mercor. 
—  fTar-yii  or  bastowyn  in  byinge.  Commutor.  Com- 
paro.**  Ptompt.  Panr.  Kersev  has  not  overlooked  it. 
*•  Ware  jrour  money  (N.C.),  i.e..  North  Country, 
"bestow  it  well."  It  does  not,  however,  necessarily 
oonrey  the  idea  of  laying  out  money  in  a  proper 
manner. 

To  WARAND,  v.  a.  To  protect,  S.  and  E. 
tparrantf  to  give  secnrity  against  danger. 

For  wytht  hvm  had  Mazimiane 
All  the  gnd  fechtarys  of  the  land  ; 
Nane  left,  that  evyr  wytht  strenthe  of  hand 
Mycht  warand  the  small  folk  fra  the  fycht, 
Na  for  to  stynt  thare  lays  mycht 

Wyntown,  v.  10,  647. 

[0.  ¥V.  garaniir,  waranHr,  to  warrant,  protect.] 

Warand,  Warrand,  «.  1.  A  place  of  shel- 
ter or  defence  from  enemies. 

And  thai  that  saw  sa  sndandly 
That  folk  come  e^yrly  prikand 
Rycht  betwix  thaira  and  thair  wamnd. 
Thai  war  in  to  f^U  gret  eifray. 

Barbour,  vL  422,  113. 

The  chiftanis  brak  array,  and  went  thare  gate. 
The  baneris  left  all  blout  and  dysjiolate, 
Socht  to  warrand  on  horsbak,  he  and  he, 
Frawart  thair  fats,  and  held  to  the  ciete. 

Ikmg.  Virga,997,7. 
It  occurs  in  the  same  sense,  0.  E. 

The  targe  was  his  warrant. 
That  none  till  him  threw. 

Bob.  de  Brunne,  EUU$  Spec.,  I  121. 
V.  the  V. 

2.  A  surety  one  who  secures  the  fulfilment  of 
any  bargain,  or  warrants  a  purchase  made 
by  another;  S. 

*'  Ane  beand  caUit  and  persewit  for  the  singil  and 
doubil  avail  of  his  roariage,  may  leasumlie  cali  ony  per- 
soun  for  his  warrand,  quna  is  bund  and  oblist  to  war- 
;    rand  him  thairanent."    Balfour's  Practicks,  p.  320. 

Warandiss,  Warrandice,  s.  The  secu- 
rity given,  by  the  seller,  to  the  purchaser, 


that  the  bargain  shall  be  made  good  to  him, 
S. ;  the  same  with  E.  Wdrrantt/. 

— **  Na  persoun  may  be  callit  and  convenit  for  war- 
randice of  ony  landia  annalyeit  and  disponit  be  him, 
fra  ward,  releif  or  non-entres,  except  he  tie  speciallie 
and  expreeslie  bund  and  obliat  tnairto."  BaUfour's 
Pnet.,  p.  3I8»  310. 

**  The  said  Adam  allesit  to  bane  a  tak  of  the  satde 
land,  A  waramlite  of  the  samyn."  Act.  Audit.,  A. 
1481,  p.  97. 

L.  B.  Warrandio-ia,  nt  Warranda  ;  Du  Cange. 

WARBLEI,  9.  !•  A  sort  of  worm  that  breeds 
betwixt  the  outer  and  inner  skui  of  beasts, 
S.,  a  swelling  on  the  back  of  a  cow  or  ox» 
A.Bor. 

"  Warhle,  a  short  thick  worm,  which  loileea  between 
the  skin  and  the  /ell  of  black  cattle,  not  between  the 
/ell  and  the  flesh."  Gall.  Enc.  This  iu  Angus  is  cal- 
led Warbie. 

**  If  at.  such  a  time  yon  were  to  look  through  an  elf- 
bore  in  wood,  where  a  thorter  knot — has  bMn  taken 
out,  or  throttch  the  hole  made  by  an  elf -arrow,  (which 
has -probably  Iwen  made  by  a  intrble)  in  the  slun  of  a 
beast  that  has  been  elf-shot,  ytm  may  see  the  elf -baU 
haiglng  (butting)  with  the  strongest  bull  or  ox  in  the 
herd  ;  but  you  will  never  see  with  that  eye  again.'* 
Northern  Antiq.,  p.  404. 

2.   A  lean  person,  a  scrag,  Aberd. ;    synon. 

Sharffor., 

A.-S.  leear.  Tout  teeer,  a  knot,  puff,  or  bunch ;  any 
thing  callous. 

To  WARBLE,  v.  n.  To  wriggle,  &c.  V. 
Wrabil. 

WARD»  «.     I.  A  division  of  an  army. 

Apoun  this  wyse  the  oistis  and  ward  is  hale 
On  athir  part  retumyt  in  batale. 

Doug,  VirgO,  430, 17. 

2.  A  small  piece  of  pasture  ground,  inclosed 
on  all  sides,  generally  appropriated  to  young 
quadrupeds  ;  as,  the  calf-ward^  the  place 
where  calves  are  enclosed  for  pasture,  S. 

Within  the  ward  I  might  have  cIo^M  tliee 
Where  well  thou  mightest  have  re^x^^'d  thee, 
Antang  the  Laird's  best  ftUie^. 

Walton  $  CdlL,  I  49. 

'*  Now  the  country  lords  and  barons  of  the  covenant 
being  come  in  to  the  earl  Marischal.  as  said  is,  they 
sent  out  their  horses  and  destroyed  both  grass  and 
corns,  fed  where  they  pleased  in  the  bishop's  ictin/, 
and  round  about  New  Aberdeen,  to  the  great  grief  and 
•kaith  of  the  poor  labourers.*'  Spalding's  Troubles,  i. 
157.  158. 

Sir  W.  Scott  defines  this  in  a  note  ;  '*  An  indosure 
for  securing  cattle  ;  Le.,  warding  them." 

But  this  definition  seems  too  much  restricted:  for 
the  term  is  applied  to  a  place  that  furnishes  food.  It 
has  obviously  this  sense  as  used  by  Spalding. 

Sir  W.  subjoins  the  following  example  ot  the  use  of 
Ca^-ward. 

Waes  me  for  Johnnie  Gedd's  hole  now, 
His  braw  cal/'Ward  where  gowans  grew, 

Sae  white  and  bonnie  ; 
Nae  doubt  they'll  rive't  up  vri*  the  plouzli. 

They'll  ruin  Johnnie. 

The  subsec|ucnt  remark  is  certainly  well-founded. 
"The  commutation,   which   takes   place  occasion- 
ally  betwixt  the  letters  Ou,  Y,  and  \\\  induces  me  to 
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baliave  that  Ward,  Ouard,  Oard,  Ganl^n^  are  origt- 

aally  the  aame  word.     Thos  OuUd-UaH  u  spoiled 

Wkelde-Hall  and  YM-HalL    The  Ou  in  Sootttah  m*- 

BUMripts,  stupidly  printed  Qm,  it  equivalent,  like  the 

tame  lettora  in  Spanish,  to  Wk,  as  QAiiitt,  WhUh,"  &o. 

Thos  8a. -O.  looari,  not  only  signifies  custodia,  but 

"^as,  sepimenhiai,  Le.,  tiie  means   of  keeping   in 

ity ;  A.-i5.  gtard. 

[8.  The  name  given  to.  the  divisions  of  certain 
counties  or  districts;  thus  Lanarkshire  is 
divided  into  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower 
Wards. 

4.  Gnard,  post;  pL  toardis^  places  to  be 
guarded,  Barbour,  xvii.  627,  349. 

5.  Guardianship  of  a  minor.  Ibid  xii.  320 ; 
also,  tenure  by  military  service,  Accts.  L. 
H.  Treas^  L  168,  Diclcson. 

This  was  called  the  casualty  of  ward.  The  superior 
was  entitled  to  the  whole  profits  of  a  vassal's  estate 
daring  his  minority,  under  burden  of  his  support. 
This  was  by  way  of  recompence  for  the  loss  of  his 


6«  Imprisonment,  Accts.  L.  H.  Treas.,  i.  53.] 

7*  A  decision,  a  determination ;   a   forensic 

term,  Interloquutour  synon* 

"And  ilk  soytour  before  he  is  admitted  and  re- 
eaared  be  the  Judge,  souM  be  examinat  in  thrie 
oonrts,  gif  he  can  make  recorde  of  the  court  {of  ane 
procta  deduced  ineaurt)  or  report  ane  sufficient 
wanU  {inierloquiUour)  or  dome,  anent  wardes  or 
CBoeptions  askeid  in  the  court  ?"  Qnon.  Attach.,  a  36, 

''Our  sonerane  lord,  kc,  be  sensemet  and  ward  of 
parliament,  fand  and  deliuerit  that  the  saidis  Erics  of 
Angnss,  6c.,  burs  thame  trewlie,  honourablie  and  man- 
fulCe  in  the  said  twa  battelUs."  Acts  Ja.  V.,  1526, 
Ed.  1811,  p.  312.    It  is  ahm  written  Waird. 

**Certane  personee— «re  callit—tho  keies  of  the 
ooort^  that  is ; — Ane  sntour  quha  wardis  k  pronounces 
the  waird  k  interlocutonr  of  the  court. '  Skene, 
Verb.  Sign,  to  Curia. 

Wairms  is  here  equivalent  to  awards, — as  ezpl.  by 
the  phrase  following  *'  pronounces  the  waird. 

Ifc  BL  warda^  E.  award, 

Waiu>  and  Wabsel.    Security  for,  pledge, 
S.B. 

—Ye  may  meet  with  skaith, 
T1ieri*s  fonk  gangs  here,  that's  abler  than  we  baith. 
Vea  sit  YOU  still,  and  rest  too  hers  with  me. 
And  I  isll  iifard  €u%d  warsd  tor  yon  be. 

Rau's  SdeHon,  p.  33. 

This  phrase  occurs  in  Aberd.  Reg.  "To  remane 
wponn  his  ward  ds  waraaU,'*    V.  24. 

"He  tuik  nothyr  ward  nor  werweUot  the  said  claith." 
Ibid.  Cent.  16;  lc,  he  took  no  charge  of  it  in  any 
wmy  whatsoerer,  so  as  to  make  him  responsible  either 
lor  the  keeping,  or  for  the  sale  of  it. 

The  onl  V  northern  term  which  bears  any  resemblance 
isIsL  vertia,  verdsla,  nnndinatio^  cambium;  Ualdorson. 

As  ward  signifies  keeping,  warsel  seems  corr.  from 
wardaeL  perhaps  from  A.-S.  weard,  custodia,  and  selU 
a%  tradere  ;  q.  security  for  deUvery  of  what  has  been 
k^t.  Wachter  observes  that  the  Oemu  so/,  from  set' 
CM,  tradere,  couTeys  this  idea.  Timditionem,  praebi- 
tionem  et  exhibttionem  ejus  rei,  cui  annectitur — signi- 
fieat ;  Proleg.  Sect.  V.  Svl.-Q,  waerd-a^  praestare, 
Jttridico. 


To  Ward,  v.  a.    To  imprison. 

"  It  appears  from  the  oM  records,  that  a  company 
of  players  were  in  Perth,  June  3tl,  1589.  In  obedi- 
ence to  an  act  of  the  General  Aftucmbly,  which  had 
been  maile  in  the  year  1574 — 5,  they  applied  to  the 
oonaistory  of  the  church  for  a  licence,  and  shewed  a 
copy  of  the  play,  which  they  proposed  to  exhibit. 
The  words  of  the  record,  some  of  them  a  little  modern- 
ised, are,  *  Perth,  June  3d,  1589,  The  minister  and 
elders  giro  licence  to  play  tiie  play,  with  conditions, 
that  no  swearing,  banning  nor  one  [onie]  scurrility 
shall  be  spoken,  which  would  be  a  scandal  to  our 
religion  which  we  profeaa,  and  for  an  evil  example  unto 
others.  Also,  tliat  nothing  shall  he  added  to  what  is 
in  the  renter  of  the  play  itself.  If  any  one  who  plays 
shall  do  m  the  contrary,  he  shall  be  warded,  and  make 
his  public  repentance.*  That  is,  he  was  to  bo  im- 
prisoned, and  afterwards  to  appear  in  the  church  to  be 
rebuked  in  the  public  place  of  repentance."  Statist. 
Aec.  (Perth).,  xviii.  522. 

B.  piU  im  ward;  Su.-G.  watrd-a,  custodire. 

To  Ward,  v.  n.  1  .To  go  to  prison,  to  submit  to 
confinement,  to  enter  one's  person  in  ward. 

"  The  lorda  refused  to  let  the  lady  marchioness  go  to 
the  castle  with  her  husband  [Huntly],  unless  she  would 
ward  also."    Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  48. 

2.  To  award ;  an  old  forensic  term. 

**Tbis  court  oi  parliament  schawis  for  law,  that  the 
dome  ffiven  in  the  Justice  Are  of  Coupir — wes  evill 

Srin  &  wele  again  said  :  And  tharfor  ilk  baronc  k 
sehaldare  that  had  soytonrisin  tlie  said  Are,  k  teardU 
k  geve  voce  with  the  said  dome,  is  ilkane  in  amercia- 
naent,  sic  as  thai  micht  tyne  in  the  said  Are,"  &c. 
Act.  Audit,  A.  1478,  p.  66.  Also  Acts  Ja.  IV.,  1505. 
Ed.  1814,  p.  2&4. 

The  origin  of  the  E.  term  Award  has  been  variously 
accounted  for.  Skinner  derives  it,  as  Johns,  observes, 
"rather  improbably,'*  from  A.-S.  weard,  towanis  ; 
Spelman,  with  far  greater  verisioiilitude,  from  Anglo- 
Norm,  agard,  Fr.  ganUr,  as  denoting  what  is  to  be 
kept  or  observed.  Kilian  expL  agard,  awarded  ;  en 
wot  agardetz,  in  your  judgment,  determination.  O,  as 
Spelman  remarks,  is  wten  changed  into  w.  Perhaps 
we  ought  rather  to  say,  that  w  of  the  Goths  appears 
in  the  Celt,  as  gw,  whence  the  Fr.  gu.  A.  -S.  on  wearde 
signifies,  vigilantia,  ezploratio  (Lye);  which  might 
assume  the  mrm  of  award,  as  on  waeg  has  been  softened 
into  £.  away,  and  on  sid  into  aside. 

The  S.  wonl,  at  least,  seems  to  have  been  immedi- 
ately traduced  from  the  Gothic  Su.-G.  word-a,  oH' 
eamoAywardra,  signifies  custodire,  like  A.-S.  toeard'ian. 
Spelman  has  rightlv  observed  that  iffanfa,  or  varda, 
Scotis  dicttur  interloquitorium,  judicium,  constitutio. 
Skene  indeed  expL  varda  curiae  "  the  interloquutor  or 
decreete  of  the  court,"  adding ;  Curia  dicitur  tcardare, 
oonsiderare,  pronunciare,  re&nring  to  Quon.  Attach. 
in  different  places.  He  subjoins  ;  '*  That  ^uhilk  is 
called  vertdktum  assisae,  in  libro  Carbreith,  is  called 
the  wairde,  veredite,  or  deliverance  of  the  assise."  Vo. 
Varda,  The  primary  signification  of  the  term  is 
obviously  retained  in  its  secondarv  sense  ;  as  the 
asaisors  are  supposed,  in  their  award,  to  beep  the  oath 
they  have  taken  ;  unless  we  should  view  it  as  regarding 
the  result  of  their  accurate  inveUigalion,  in  the  sense  oi 
exploratio, 

[yVARDAVEj  9.     A  warden,  regent,  Barbour, 
xiv:  512.] 

rWARDANRVy  8.      Wardonship,  office,   Ibid. 
viii.  362.] 
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Wabdatour,  «.  The  person  who  has  the 
wardship  of  lands  while  the  heir  is  a  minor. 

"Gif  the  wardatourU  of  sik  landts  refusis  to  find 
.  MNitrtiey'that  the  said  schirefT— charge  thame  to  find 
the  said  soairtie, — vnder  the  pane  of  wantinff  ol  the 
proffets  of  all  sic  ward  laadis,  conjunct-fee  or  nf-rentia 
to  be  inbrocht  to  the  kingis  vss.  Acts  Ja.  V.,  1535, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  314. 

I*B.  ffuardator,  eustoe. 

^  Wabdocr,  8.    A  person  under  ward. 

— "The  castollis  of  Edinbui^h,  Dambertane, 
Striueling  and  Blaknee,  being  four  of  the  cheiff  atrenthia 
of  this  realme  maiat  neccssar  to  be  kepit,  alsueill  for 
oar  loaeraDe  lortlis  ecruice  as  his  residence  within  the 
samin  at  tymia  conTenient,  as  for  the  gard  and  keping 
td  prisBoneris  and  wardouria  chargit  for  thair  offences 
to  remane  within  the  samin,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VI.,  loS4, 
Ed.  1814,  D.  352. 

£.  Warder  denotes  a  keeper,  a  guard ;  bnt  this  term 
seems  to  be  used  by  inversion,  as  denoting  those  who 
are  hept^  and  as  synon.  with  prissoneria  ;  trom  Ward, 
V.  ».,  to  go  to  prison. 

WARDEN,  8.  **  The  name  of  a  particular 
kind  of  pear,"  S^  Gl.  Sibb.  V.  Wash- 
warden. 

WARDLE,  «.      A  singuhir  transposition  of 
iVarldf  the  world,  Buchan. 

—That  unto  thee  our  wanile  bUte 

May  spread  its  leaf, 
— ^Awa  Tile  trash,  thou  wardWs  gain,  &c. 

Tarrat*8  Poems,  p.  89.  126. 

••  WardU,  world  ;"  OL  ibid. 

WARDOUR,  *.     [Meaning  uncertain.] 

Off  ferlifnl  fyne  farour  war  thair  faces  nieik. 
Ail  foil  of  flurist  fairheid,  as  flourlH  in  June, 
Ohihyt,  seimlie,  and  soft,  as  the  sweet  lillies  ; 
New  npspred  upon  spray  as  new  spvnist  rose, 
Arrayit  ryallie  about  with  monjr  none  tca^dour. 

Dunbar,  MaUland  PoemM,  p.  46l 

Mr.  Pink,  inclines  to  render  it  "toari  or  divitum; 
what  we  call  plot  of  a  garden  ;*'  Note,  p.  387.  Bat 
perhaps  it  rather  means  verdure, 

WARDRAIPPER,  8.  the  keeper  of  the^ 
wardrobe. 

The  wardraipper  of  Venus*  hour 
To  giff  a  jobfet  he  Is  als  doure. 
As  tt  war  off  anc  fute  syd  fros. 

Dunbar,  MaUland  Poems,  p.  9(C* 

Jcbkt  is  probably  an  error  for  doblet,  a  doublet. 
From  wardreip,  toardrep,  teardrip:  as  wardrobe  is 
written  by  Dunbar,  Ibid.,  p.  00,  91,  92. 
0.  E.  "  Wardroper,    Yestiarius."    Prompt.  Pfcrv. 

WARE,  8,    A  wire,  S. 

WARE,  Wair,  8.  The  Spring,  Gall.,  Ayrs., 
Clydes. 

There  tcare  an*  hairst  ilk  ither  hawse 
Upon  the  self-sam  tree. 

Baliad,  Edin,  Mag,  Oct.  I81S.  p.  829. 

••  Wart,  Spring."    Ayrs.  GL  Surv.,  p.  593. 
V.  Veui. 

Wabb-cock,  8.  A  black  cock,  Galloway; 
perhaps  q.  the  cock  of  8pring, 

The  blow  %as  ettled  at  a  tall  ane, 
A  bra  ware  cock; 


Then,  thud  t  I  trow  it  was  a  bawl  ane  ; 
It  made  him  rock. 

DavidsofiCs  Seasons^  p.  llS. 

Waretyme,  8.    1.  The  season  of  spring,  Ettr. 
For.,  Roxb.,  Tweedd. 

Mactaggart  ^ves  a  different  orthography,  assigning 
a  ludicrous  origin  to  tho  word.  '*  Waurtime^  the  spring 
season,  for  then  the  fanners  waur,  or  lay  out;  they 
then  BOW  with  the  hope  to  reap." 

"  The  Ware  eTening  is  long  and  teuch, 

The  Harvest  evening  runs  soon  o*er  the  heugh. 

"  In  the  spring  the  days  arc  lengthening  ;  in  harvest 
decreasing  ;  wliicli  makes  the  one  seem  long,  and  the 
other  short."    Kelly,  p.  33^1. 

But  it  is  not  mere  seeming.  The  twilight  of  spring 
from  a  well-known  physical  cause,  is  in  fact  of  longer 
•  duration  than  that  of  Autumn. 

In  Angus  it  is  differently  expressed  : 

The  spring  e'enings  are  lang  and  teugh. 
The  buirst  e*ening  tumbles  o*er  the  heugh : 

i.&,  night  BO  speedily  succeeds  day,  that  the  eTening 
may  be  compared  to  one  filling  over  a  precipice,  who 
disappears  at  once. 

2.  Early  period  of  life,  ibid. 

"  I— fleechyt  Eleesabctt  noore  to  let  us  torfell  in  the 
iMtfWyme  of  ower  raik/'  i.e.,  in  tho  spring-season  of 
onr  course  or  life.     Winter  Ev.  Tales,  it.  41. 

IsL  voirti:nu,  vemum  tempus,  Haldorson. 

WARE,  8.   A  tough  and  hard  knot  in  a  tree. 

Bot  fessynyt  sa  is  in  the  ware  the  grip 

That  by  na  maner  force,  thocht  he  was  wicht, 

Furth  of  the  stok  the  schaft  vp  pul  he  micht 

Dwg,  r*fy »/,  440, 4a 

A.-S.  wear,  Belg.  weer,  callus,  nodus,  tuber ;  Rudd. 
Sibb.  renders  it  as  an  adj,  '*  War  ftott,  hard  knot  in 
a  tree;"  GL 

WARE,  Wair,  8.      1.  The  sea-weed,  called 
alga  marina;    sometimes   8€a''tcare^   S.  pL 

-As  ane  roik  of  the  se, — 


•« 


Skellyis  and  fomey  craggis  thay  assay, 
Rowtand  and  rarand,  and  mav  nocbt  emigre, 
Bot  gvf  thay  scheg  fra  his  sydis  the  itrart. 

Doug,  VirgU,  2-28,  81. 

— Suffir  that  the  palmes  of  our  airis 
HirssU  on  the  crag  almaist  ilk  routh  and  waris. 

Ibid.,  133.  2. 

Besydis  this  Kelnsay  forsaid,  layes  Bemeray-bcg, 
haffe  ane  myle  lance,  and  ane  mylo  of  hreadthe,  aue 
laiche  rough  ile,  full  of  little  rough  craiges  and  how 
betwixt,  of  naturall  fertile  eirthe,  with  infinite  «ra- 
wart  on  every  stane  of  the  same."  Monroe's  Ilea, 
p.  43. 

*'0n  this  coast,  great  ouantities  of  Bea-weed,  called 
wart,  are  thrown  up  on  toe  shore,  which  the  fanners 
lay  on  the  ground,  and  find  very  profitable  in  raising 
crops  of  barley."  P.  Gamrie,  mnOs.  Statist.  Aca,  i. 
472. 

A.  Bor.  waar,  or  iretr ;  in  Thanet  ialand,  wore,  or 
woor;  Somner. 

2.  Fucus  vesiculosus. 

"Bladder  Fucus,  or  common  Sea  Wrack,  Anglis. 
Sea-ware,  Scotis."    Lightfoot,  p.  IXH. 

Spelman  and  Skene  derive  it  from  Fr.  rartch.  Bot 
this  properlv  signifies  wreck,  or  all  that  is  cast  out  by 
the  sea.  It  is  evidently  the  same  with  A.  -S.  rear,  vovr, 
Belg.  wier,  alga  marina.     Sea-waur,  GI.  Aelfric 
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InoOMB  ware.  Weeds  cast  in  by  the  sea,  as 
distinguished  from  those  which  adhere  to 
Hie  rocks. 

^'Whftt  I  have  hitherto  obienred  it  only  of  ware 
thmni  IB  hj  the  tea,  which  the  (armen  call  meome 
wan.  Bat  there'  is  a  kind  of  ware  that  at  low  water 
Ikay  ehear  and  cat  from  the  rocks,  which  is  of  a  mach 
itpeogir  oolaiv,  and  will  lest  fall  three  years."  Maz- 
veirs  Set  TnuM.,  pi  116. 

Waksd^  pari,  pa.  Manared  with  sea-weed, 
Orka. 

*'  In  the  spring  season,  after  the  oats  are  sown,  the 
fsraser  giTee  the  wared  land  a  ploushiug.  which  they 
can  their  faUow."     P.  Westray,  SUtist.  Ace.,  xti. 


Wabb-bear,  s.  Barley  manared  with  sea- 
weed* 

''Near  tte  eoast,  the  principal  part  of  the  crop 
oonaists  of  harley,  or,  what  is  call  tcare-bear,**  Ac — 
•  ''When  bear  or  big  is  manured  with  sea- ware,  the 
cmp  is  TOfy  abandant»  but  the  grain  is  very  small,  and 
is  known  by  the  name  of  ware^bear.'*  P.  Rathen, 
Abevd.  SUt  Ace..  Ti.  17. 

WARE,  War,  pret.  v.     Wore ;  from  wear. 

He  bad  him  bring  with  him  the  sceptoar  vend, — 
The  collare  picht  with  orient  peirles  aU 
Thai  sehe  omqahile  war  about  hir  hals. 

Doug.  VvyU,  83,  42L 

ToWARE^v.o.    To  expend,  4S;c.    V.Wab. 
Wabb»  <•    Price,  estimation. 

ne  Dowslas  fai  tfaay  dayis,  duchtye  alquhare, 
Archibald  the  honorable  in  habitationis, 
WedcUt  that  wlowck  wicht,  wortbye  of  ware. 
With  rsnt  and  with  riches. 

SoHlaU,  ii.  19. 

War  A.-S.  wer^  were,  capitis  estimatio  ;  or  rather  from 
tporcv  Soa-O.  wara,  merz. 

Wholb-ware,  9.  The  whole  of  any  thing, 
the  whole  lot  or  assortment ;  a  phrase  bor- 
rowed from  mercantile  transactions. 

''He  saith.  In  the  tt^kote-ware  of  these  things,  the 
file  of  Bsy  aoal  standeth.**  Bruce*s  Eleven  Serm.,  1.  6. 
L    y.  Halb-warb. 

WARESTALL,  s.  Perhaps,  a  stall  for 
boMing  wares. 

**That  James  erle  of  Buchane  saU  restore  to— George 
Imeiiop  of  Dnnkeld — thre  malvysv  bocis  price  of  the 
peee  Tiij  s.  ti  d.,  a  Hambro  barrel  price  iij  s.,  a  ware- 
jtall  price  zzrjs.  Tij  d.,  twa  pare  of  hoisting  crelis," 
fte.    Aet  Dom.  Cone,  A.  1489,  p.  129. 

May  this  denote  a  aiall  for  hoI(iing  waree  or  necessary 
artides?  Perhaps  it  is  allied  to  Su.-G.  waeria,  to 
defend,  as  conjomed  with  hoisting  crelU^  which  seem 
to  denote  fomidere  for  the  host  or  warfare. 

WARFy  8,  A  puinr  contemptible  creature,  a 
dwarfish  person,  Lanarks.  Orfj  Loth.,  Urf^ 
Tweedd.,  Warwoof^  Ang.    V.  Warwolf. 

WABIDRAO,  s.  [A  weakling,  a  drag- 
behind.] 

This  term  is  in  Moray  applied  to  a  pnny  hog  or  young 
sheep  that  loiters  behind  tne  flock,  and  rcouires  as  it 
were  to  be  dragged  along.  The  Brst  {»art  ot  the  word 
has  been  traced  to  S.  weary,  as  signifying  puny,  weak. 
y.  Waludrao. 


WARING,  8.    Wares  ;  as  synon.  with  GudU, 
"Certane  gudis  &  waring;"  Aberd.  Reg.,  V.  16. 

WARISON,  Warysoun,  Waresone,  #. 
Reward. 

— And  hycht  all  Fyfe  in  waryioun 
Till  him.  that  mycht  otbir  ta  or  sla 
Robert  tne  Bmce,  that  wes  his  fa. 

Barbour,  U.  206,  M& 

LuTe  preysis,  but  comparesone, 
Both  gentill,  sempill,  generall ; 
And  of  fre  will  gevis  wareaone, 
As  fortoun  chtinsis  to  befall. 

Scott,  Bannatynt  Poems,  p.  102. 

Lord  Hailes  renders  it  "remedy,  recorery."  In 
this  case  it  would  be  from  Fr.  guarison,  id.  from 
guarir,  guerir,  to  heal.  But  it  seems  rather  to  signify, 
reward. 

This  is  its  signification  in  O.  E. 

— Alle  that  him  serued  he  brouht  to  tcarieoun, 

R.  Brunne,  p.  24. 

Chaucer  uses  this  term  for  merite,  in  the  original  of 
Rom.  Rose.  Tyrwhitt  observes  that  waryaoun  is  cfoa- 
aiioum.  Prompt.  Parr.  Oargsoun,  wareton,  reward, 
riches ;  OL  R.  Gloua 

I  apprehend  that  Fr.  gtterdon  and  E.  reward,  are 
both  from  the  same  origin  with  this;  which  proba- 
bly is  Stt.-G.  waertl,  pretium,  or  waerd,  dignus ; 
Bfoes.-0.  wairths.  For  a  reward  is  that  which  is  given 
to  one  who  is  accounted  wortky  in  some  respect. 

As  ased  by  Oower,  it  seems  merely  to  signify  pro- 
Tision,  sustenance. 

Mr  father  here  hath  but  a  lyte 
Of  warueon.  and  that  he  wende 
Had  bIi  be  lost,  but  nowe  amende 
He  may  well  through  your  noble  grace. 

Cot^,  Am,,  Fol.  26.  b.  coL  1. 

WARISON,  8.    E.\pl.  "  Note  of  assault.** 

Either  receive  within  thy  towers 
Two  hundred  of  my  master's  powers. 
Or  straight  they  sound  their  waruon, 
And  storm  and  spoil  thy  garrison. 

Lay  qfthe  Last  Minstrel,  C.  iv.  21. 

This  seems  radically  different  from  the  preceding ; 
perhaps  q.  war-soutid,  from  Fr.  guerre,  and  son. 

WARK,  Warke,  8.    1.  Work,  S. 

'* — ^The  ministerie,  as  I  have  said,  is  ane  warke,  and 
no  idleteth."    Bruce's  Eleven  Serm.,  A.  a.  8,  a. 

'*  Wark  bean  witness  of  wha  well  does  ;"  Ramsay's 
a  Prov.,  n.  74. 

Ben  Jonnson  uses  it,  in  his  Sad  Shepherd,  as  a 
colloquial  woni,  A.  Bor. 

1  ha'  that  wark  in  hand, 

That  web  upo'  the  luime,  soil  gar  'hem  think. 
By  then,  they  feelin  their  owne  frights,  and  feares. 

"  Lat  vs  go  schortlie  without  trifling  to  the  purpose, 
and  lat  wark  heir  witnes."  Rcssoning,  Crosraguell  i 
J.  Knox,  F.  25,  a. 

This  proves  the  antiquity  of  the  proverbial  phrase. 

2.  [A  fuss,  to-do,  show  of  aflFection.l  Tohaud 
a  wark  w%  hiniy  to  make  much  of  or  much 
ado  about  one,  S. 

[3.  A  stately  building,  an  hospital,  &c. ;  as, 
Mar  8  Wark,  Heriofs  \Vark.'\ 

4.  A  fortification ;  as  in  the  compound  desig- 
nation, Burnswark,  Dumfr. 

**  Two  places  deserve  to  be  mentioned. — ^The  one  is 
the  hill  of  Burnswark,  famous  for  its  particular  form, 
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— for  thm  extentiye  Tiew  which  it  oommAnds,  and  for 
the  VMtiget  of  Roman  works/' &c.  Stat  Ace.,  iii. 
351.    V.  alao  Gordon's  Itiner.,  p.  16,  18. 

IsL  rirkif  yallam,  munitio ;  literally,  opus ;  A.-S. 
were,  moles,  manimentum,  castelhtm.  Dr.  Henderson 
expL  viMf  as  dtrnoting  in  Iceland  *'  a  circular  mound 
of  earth,  forming  the  most  eminent  remains  of  the  for- 
tification, which,  in  former  times,  snrroundetl  the  farm" 
of  Reykhollt     Iceland,  ii.  U2. 

He  subjoins  in  a  note  ;  "  Hence  Soathwark,  IceL 
•mIstrU,  the  southern  fortifications  constructed  by  the 
Danes  in  the  days  of  Ethclred,  and  so  calleil  because  it 
lay  on  the  jmiM  side  of  the  .Thames." 

5.  In  pi.,  [the  pieces  or  fitting  of  a  machine 
or  instrument] ;  as,  </ie  warks  o'  a  lock  or  ket/^ 
the  ward,  S. 

Wark-Day,  8.  A  day  on  which  one  may 
lawfully  work,  S.;  synou.  Ilkaday^  Every- 
day,  Yorks.  "  wark-^ay  (pron.  warday)  ; 
week-day,  in  contradistinction  to  Sunday  /' 
Marshall. 

WARKL003I,  B.  A  tool  or  instrument  for 
wartingy  in  whatever  way,  S.  Thus  the 
term  is  used  as  to  a  pen. 

But  gowked  goose,  1  am  right  glad. 
Thou  art  begun  in  write  to  flyte  ; 
Sen.  Lown,  thy  language  I  have  laitl. 
Ana  put  thee  to  thy  pen  to  write  ; 
Now,  Dog,  I  shall  thee  sae  de!*[iite, 
With  pricking  put  thee  to  sick  nneid, 
And  cause  the  fCurrJ  that  trartioom  quite. 
Syne  seek  a  hole  to  jiide  thy  hesuh 

PolwaH,  WaimiCM  Coll.,  iii  S. 
V.  Lome. 

Warkly,  adi.  Given  to  work,  dilirrent,  S. 
Gterm.  wirklieh,  effective. 

Wabkman,  «•  1.  A  labourer,  one  who,  in  the 
country,  engages  in  any  toork  he  can  find,  a 
jobber,  S. 

"  So  he  man  bo  a  faithfull  and  a  woorthie  wartman,** 
Brace's  Eleven  Serm.,  A.  a.  8,  b. 

8.  Improperly  used  for  a  porter,  a  bearer  of 
burdens,  Aberd. 

To  WARK,  Week,  r.  w.  To  ache,  A.  Bor. 
yerkj  S. 

For  qnhy  throw  falaet  and  subtillitie, 

ThaT  chaist  awav  Justice,  and  Etjuitie, 

For  laik  of  onhilks  my  heid  dois  icark  and  yaik. 

And  all  my  body  trymbill  dois  and  schaik. 

Lament.  L,  Scotl,,  A.  iL  fi. 

The  Ingliss  men  tnk  playnly  part  to  fie. 
On  horssis  some,  to  strenthia  part  can  found. 
To  socour  thaim,  with  mony  irerkand  wound. 

Wallace,  iii  204,  MS. 

In  edit.  1648,  absurdly  rendered  working. 

A.-S.  waerc,  Su.>6.  waerk,  dolor;  hufwudtcaerk , 
capitis  dolor,  a  head-ache ;  wtrk-a,  dolere ;  wtrk, 
Chaucer,  id.    A.  Bor.  \cark,  a  pain  or  ache. 

O.  E.  ••  Werk^yn,  or  hedeakyn.  Doleo. —  Werkynge, 
orhedeahe.    Cephalia."    Prompt  Parv. 

WARLD,  9.     1.  The  world,  S. 

I  wow  to  God  that  has  the  tcarld  in  wauld. 

Wallace,  z.  579. 

^"  Ye  say,  your  cumming  in  this  cuntrie,  was  not 
to  aeik  disputation,  but  simply  to  propose  vnto  the 


people,  Jesus  Christ  crucified,  to  be  the  only  Saniour 
of  the  warld,**  Ressoning  betuiz  Crosraguel  and  J. 
Knox,  iii.  b. 

2.  A  great  multitude,  S. 

Standing  there.  1  sawe 
A  warld  of  folk,  and  by  tnaire  coutenance 
Thair  bertis  semyt  full  of  dispiesance. 

lrtM/«  QiMiV,  UL  9. 

3.  !($  new  toarlda  ;  i.e.,  a  complete  change  of 
customs  has  taken  place,  Aberd. 

Sn.-G.  wereM,  id.,  which  has  been  deduceil  from 
Moes.-G.  wairM,  Isl.  ver,  man,  and  alld,  old,  (aetas)age. 

VYarldlib,  adj,   1.  Belonging  to  the  world,  S. 

2.  Secular^  temporal. 

"  Therfor  hir  hienes — restoris,  reponis,  and  reinte- 
gratis  the  f ai<l  Schir  Walter — ^to  his  fame,  wardlie  hon- 
ouris  A  digniteis  in  the  samin  estate,  and  als  frelie  as 
he  was  befor,^*  Ac.    AcU  Mary,  1&42.  Ed.  1814,  p.  414. 

3.  Parsimonious ;  as,  a  xoarldlie  body^  one  who 
is  covetous,  or  eager  to  amass  wealth,  S. 

Wabld-like,  adj.  Having  nothing  unnatural 
or  monstrous  in  one's  apix^araiicc ;  like  the 
rest  of  mankind ;  often  conjoined  with 
Wyu^  sense  3,  "  in  the  full  possession  of 
reason." 

'*  Wasna  he  likefy  eneugh  to  be  affronted  at  ane  o' 
the  family  keeping  sae  muckle  out  o'  the  wye,  as  gin 
she  wasna  wise  an*  warld-likt,  or  took  him  for  the  BlMk 
Bull  o'  Norowav."    St.  Kathleen,  iv.  19. 

I  rather  thinl  that,  in  this  phrase,  like  had  been  ori- 
ginaUy  used  as  applicable  to  both  adjectives,  wyss^ike 
ami  Wttrld4ike. 

Warld's  gear.  Worldly  substance.  Nae 
warbTs  aear^  nothing  of  any  description,  S. ; 
as,  "I  didna  taste  warld^s  gear  ;**  ** There 
was  nae  warld^e  gear  in  the  glass  but  cauld 
water,**  i.e.,  no  mixture,  nothing  to  qnalifv 
it,"  S.  B. 

'*  Bairns,  bairns,**  he  eaUed  loudly,  and  in  a  tone  of 
the  deeoest  pathos,  *'  keep  together — keep  yerc  heads 
np  the  flood,  cling  to  the  orutes,  and  let  warld^*  gear 
gang."    Blackw.  Mag.,  May  1820,  p.  165. 

Warld's-waster,  s.  a  complete  spend- 
thrift, S. 

This  term  is  more  ancient  than  may  be  generally 
supposed,  baring  been  used  at  least  as  early  as  the 
reigu  of  Ja.  VI. 

— Calling  him  many  wand's  weastar, 

Davidson's  Kinyeandeugk. 
V.  Rebioka^stob. 

Warld's-woxder,  s.  a  person  whose  con- 
duct is  notorious  and  surprising,  S.  WarWi 
wunner^  Aberd. 

WARLIEST,  adj.    Most  warj- ;  used  metaph. 

**  Yone  is  the  warliest  wane,**  said  the  wise  king. 
That  ever  1  wi^st  in  my  walk  in  all  this  warld  wyda 
And  the  straitest  of  stuf  with  richese  to  ring, 
With  nnabasit  bemys  bergane  to  abide. 

Oawan  and  Oct.,  il  1& 

Instead  of  wisl,  it  is  vist,  edit.  150S. 
The  meaning  is,    "Yonder  house  is  the  best  de- 
fended."   A.-S.  waerlk,  cautus. 
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WARLO,  s.     A  term  used  to  denote   a 
wicked  person. 

Had-pykiSy  harden  and  gadderaris, 
AU  with  that  wario  went. 

Dunbar,  Bannalffne  Poeuu,  p,  28. 

Tbis  ia  the  account  given  of  Couaiya,  or  Coretona- 
peraonified : — 


I  haif  aae  qnick  dlTill  to  my  wyfe, 

That  haldiB  me  efir  in  sturt  and  stryfe : 

That  warlo,  and  whe  wist 

That  I  wald  cum  to  thia  gad  toon, 

Sche  wald  call  me  fab  ladrone  loun. 

And  ding  me  in  the  dost 

We  men  that  hes  sic  wickit  wjria 

In  grit  languor  we  leid  onr  lyvia. 

Ay  draifland  in  diaeiu. 

XyiuiMy,  S, P,R,  iL  8. 

It  la  aometimea  naed  as  an  adj.    Thoa  the  title  of  * 
poem  in  the  Erergreen  ia. 


A  hytand  ballat  on  warlo  wive^^ 
That  gar  thair  men  live  pinging  lives. 


LSI. 


The  term,  throaghoat  the  poem,  in  synon.  with  evil, 
eaMcially^  in  reference  to  the  temper.  A.-S.  toaer-loga, 
a  nypocrite,  a  covenant-breaker ;  a  wicked  person ; 
compoondod  oi  waere,  a  covenant,  and  loga,  a  liar. 

WARLOCK,  8,  A  wizard,  a  man  who  is 
supposed  to  be  in  compact  with  the  devil, 
or  to  deal  with  familiar  spirits,  S. 


«< 


Warlock  in  Scotland  ia  applied  to  a  man  whom  the 
vulgar  snppoae  to  be  conversant  with  spirita ; "  Johns. 
Diet. 

**  Thia  Barton'a  wife  haa  been  likewise  taken  with 
him«  who  declared,  that  ahe  never  knew  him  to  have 
been  a  warlock  before ;  and  he  likewise  declared,  that 
be  never  knew  her  to  have  been  a  witch  before." 
Satan's  Invisible  World,  p.  87. 

A  cnrioaa  anecdote  is  told  concerning  the  jnstly 
celebrated  John  Napier  of  Merchistoan,  inventor  of 
the  logarithms,  who,  daring  great  part  of  the  time 
when  he  was  making  hia  calcaUtions,  resided  at  Gart- 
neas  in  the  parish  of  Drymen. 

*'  He  nseu  frequently,  in  the  evening,  to  walk  out  in 
hia  night  gown  and  cap.  This,  with  some  things 
which  to  the  vulgar  appeared  rather  odd,  fixed  on  him 
the  character  of  a  warlock.  It  was  firmly  believed, 
and  currently  reported,  that  he  waa  in  compact  with 
tiie  devil ;  and  toe  time  he  spent  in  study  waa  spent 
in  learning  the  black  art,  and  holding  conversation  with 
Old  Nkkr  P.  Killeam,  Stirlings.  Statist.,  Ace.  xvi. 
108. 

Sibb.  views  warlo  as  s^on.  with  this  term.  But 
no  proof  is  given  that  it  is  ever  used  in  relation 
to  sorcery.  Warlock  seems  radically  different,  bearing 
strong  marks  of  affinity  to  Isl.  vardlok-r,  an  incanta- 
tion, or  magical  song  used  for  callin|(  up  evil  spirits. 
Carmen  quoiddam  ma^cnm  quo  conciune  cantato  invi- 
tantur  mali  genii  ad  m«licauaum  futura ;  Verel.  Ind., 
p.  284. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  received  opinion  in  this 
country,  that  the  devil  gave  all  those,  who  entered 
into  his  service  new  names,  by  which  thev  were  to  be 
caUled  in  all  their  nocturnal  meetings ;  ana  that,  if  any 
one  of  them  was  accidentally  designed  by  his  or  her 
proper  name,  the  spell  was  dissolved.  V.  Satan's 
Invisible  World,  p.  14. 

The  aame  idea  prevailed  in  Iceland.  It  was  also 
believed  in  that  country,  that  the  souls  of  those,  ac- 
quainted  with  magical  arts,  left  their  bodies  in  a  sort 
of  lifeless  state,  when  they  made  those  expeditions 
through  the  air,  which  were  called  Ilan^farir,  and 
which  were  undertaken  for  magical  purposes. 


Warlock  fecket.    V.  Fecket. 
Wablockby,  «.    Magical  skill,  S. 

*'Sin  the  Rhymer's  days,  the  spirit  o'  true  tcarlockry 
ia  gane.**    Perila  of  Man,  i.  16. 

WARLOT,  t.    A  varlet. 

Amongb  the  BiachopM  of  the  towne. 
He  played  the  begear  up  and  downe, 
— Ane  sodBng  wanot  wanting  schame,  &e. 

Leg,  Bp,  St.  Androis,  p.  887. 
y.  Skaff,  v. 

WARM,  «.    Tlie  act  of  warming,  S. 

This  morning  raw,  gin  ye've  all  night  been  oat, 
That  ye  wad  thole  a  warm  I  makua  doubt 

Moa$'»  Hetenore,  p.  78. 

To  WARN,  r.  a,  Corr.  from  Warrant,  S. 
[Similar  to  the  American  ^'I  guess,"  Shetl.] 

[To  WARN,  r.  n.  To  give  notice  of ;  to 
request  attendance  at ;  also,  to  summon ; 
asy  to  warn  the  meeting,  to  xcarn  the  membersj 
&c.,  Clydcs.] 

To  WARNE,  V.  a.    To  refuse. 

The  Dowglas  then  his  way  hax  tane 
Rycht  to  the  horss,  as  he  him  bad ; 
Bot  he  that  him  in  yhemsell  had, 
Than  wamyt  hym  dispitously. 

Barbour,  ii.  187,  BIS. 

Thus  tretyt  he,  and  cheryst  wondyr  fair 
Trew  Soottis  men  that  fewto  maid  him  thar, 
And  gailfgretly  feill  gudis  at  the  wan ; 
He  wamd  it  nocht  till  na  gud  Scottis  man. 

IVallaee,  tI  777.  MS. 

In  old  editions,  it  is  changed  to  spared. 

It  ia  also  used  in  a  neut.  sense. 

And  swa  the  land  abandownyt  he. 
That  durst  nane  wame  to  do  his  wilL 

Barbour,  ir.  392,  MS. 

Wame  O.  £.  aignifics  to  prohibit  '*!  warne,  I 
defende  one  or  commande  hym  not  to  do  a  thynge. 
Je  deffenda.**    Palsgr.,  F.  401,  a. 

A.-S.  wcm-an,  wj/m-an,  to  refuse,  to  deny ;  whence 
wa^muntj,  denial,  wearne,  repugnance,  obstacle. 
Su.-G.  Isl.  trarn-o,  prohibere,  dcnegare.  These  may 
perhaps  be  traced  to  Moes.-G.  war-jan,  prohibere. 
Ihre  Tiews  Gr.  apr-cofiai,  nego,  as  a  cognate  term. 

To  WARNIS,  V.  a.  To  warn,  S.  B.  A.-S. 
wamig^n,  id. 

Warnisin,  «.  Warning;  as,  "Mind,  Fve 
gien  ye  warnisin^  Ang. 

To  WARNIS,  Warnys,  v.  a.  To  furnish  a 
castle,  or  any  fortified  place,  with  that 
provision  which  is  necessary,  whether  for 
defence,  or  for  the  support  ot  the  defenders. 

Till  Edinburgh  he  went  in  by. 
With  gad  men  in  till  cumpany, 
And  set  a  sege  to  the  caRtell ; 
That  than  was  tcamyat  won<ke  weiU 
With  men  and  wyttallis,  at  all  rycht, 
Swa  that  it  dred  na  mannys  fycht. 

Barbour,  x.  811,  MS. 

—Thai  sa  styth  saw  the  castell, 
And  with  that  it  was  %ramy$t  Weill ; 
And  saw  the  men  defend  tbaim  swa, 
That  thai  nane  hop  had  thaim  to  ta. 

Ibid.,  It.  102,  MS. 
It  ia  uaed  by  R.  Brunne,  p.  293. 
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HU  TiUile  be  won  paraeid  In  Biigj^ii  forto  be. 
His  wynet  were  ther  leid,  k  wurnisol  that  cite. 

Sa.-O.  teaem-a,  to  defend,  to  protect ;  whence  tearm^ 
a  fortification,  a  castle,  or  the  walls  sunroandinfir  a 
oastle.  Germ,  wam-em,  muniro,  instraere  armis.  Fr. 
gam'ir,  is  evidently  hmn  this  source;  and,  amonff 
other  things,  signifies,  to  furnish,  to  fortify  a  weak 
plaoe.  Ihre  derives  waema  from  waer,  cnatodia,  and 
naa,  capere,  q.  to  keep  guard. 

[Warnisoun,  8.  Oarrison,  Barbour,  x.  325, 
Herd's  Edit.] 

Warnstor,  Warnysone,  #.  Provisions  laid 
up  ip  a  garrison,  for  the  sustenance  of  those 
to  whom  the  defence  of  it  is  committed. 

Than  Wallace  said,  Falowis,  I  mak  yow  knawio, 
The  porwyanoe,  that  is  within  this  wanys. 
We  will  nocht  tyne  ;  ger  sembvll  all  at  any, 
Oar  wem  Ramsav,  and  oar  gad  men  ilkan  ; 
I  will  remayn  quhill  this  ttstrnttnr  be  gan. 

WaUaee,  iz.  1197,  Ma 

It  is  one^  word  in  MS.    In  edit.  1649, 

I  will  remain  till  all  the  stufc  be  gone. 

WariMfour,  as  used  by  R.  Brunne,  it  expl.  "de- 
fence, fortification ;"  Gl.  lleame. 

That  castelle  hight  Pilgrym,  of  all  it  bare  the  floar : 
The  Sarazina  kept  it  that  tym  for  ther  chefe  warinstonr, 

P.  180. 

It  seems  properly  to  sij^ify,  a  magazine,  or  a  strong 
hold  for  preserving  provisions. 

From  Sn.-0.  traem-a,  to  defend,  or  tm«m,  a  forti- 
fication, and  store,  Gcrin.  affur,  used  nearly  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  £.  word  ;  vectigal,  collecta.  Thus 
the  idea  u,  store  laid  up  in  a  place  of  defence.  By  a 
similar  composition,  Alem.  heriet^^ura,  si^ifies  military 
pa^ ;  hrandsteur,  a  ooUection  of  combustibles  ;  and  Sw. 
hrtg$-behoer,  stores  for  an  army  or  town. 

To  WARP,  V.  a.     1.  To  throw. 

The  Erie  tauld  him  all  his  casa, 
How  he  wes  ehasyt  on  the  se. 
With  thaim  that  said  Ms  awjn  be  ; 
And  how  he  had  bene  tane,  oat  dout, 
Na  war  it  that  he  warpyi  owt 
All  that  he  had,  him  lycht  to  ma  ; 
And  swa  eschapyt  thaim  fra. 

Bartaur,  iil  642,  Ifa 

Sum  bad  vnclois  the  ciete,  and  als  fast 
Warp  op  the  portis,  and  wide  the  wallis  cast 

To  tbe  Troyania 

JDoug.  Virga,  482,  4. 

2.  To  surround,  to  involve. 

Thre  veils  tho,  as  was  the  auld  manere. 
In  woarschin  of  Erix  he  bad  doun  qnel, 
And  ane  blak  tow  to  God  of  tenipcstis  fel : 
Syne  chamt  au  tharecabillis  vp  beliue, 
His  awin  nede  warpU  with  ane  snod  oliue. 

Doiv.  Virga,  16S,  63. 
And  vther  thre  Eums  fVom  the  deip  wallis 
Cachit  amang  the  schaldis,  bankis  of  sand, 
Doloma  to  se  them,  schap  of  ground,  and  stand 
Like  as  ane  wall  with  sand  warpid  about 

nnd.,  16,  86. 

3.  To  warp  toourdis^  to  speak,  to  utter ;  with 
tho  prep,  out  or  furih, 

Skarsly  the  anld  thir  wonrdis  had  warpit  nut 
Quhen  sone  the  are  begouth  to  runibill  and  rout 

Doug,  Virgil,  62,  8. 
And  he  aboue  \Amfurik  warpit  sic  sawi.i. 

Jtnd.  143,  63. 
This  is  a  Lat.  idiom. 

Taliaque  illacrymans  mutae/aee  verba  favillae.   * 

Propert  2.  L  77. 

vol.  IV. 


IsL  H0C8.-O.  frairp^n,  warp<i,  Belg.  werp^n,  hL 
A-S.  i0«oiyMui,  imrTMUi,  abjicere. 

To  Warp,  r.  n.    To  open  ;  patere^  ^'irg- 

For  hot  thou  do,  thir  grete  durri<,  1»ut  dred, 
And  grislie  yettis  sail  nener  \oarp  oa  bred. 

Do¥g,  Virga,  164,  2S. 

l*he  handreth  grete  dnrris  of  that  hous  with  thyt 
At  thwa  awin  wiUis  warpit  wyde,  I  wys. 

Ibid.^  165.  81 

Warp,  *•  [1.  A  smart  stroke  or  blow, 
Clydes.;  a  stroke  in  pulling  an  oar^  Shetl.] 

2.  A  designation  in  reckoning  oysters,  being 
the  term  used  for  four.  Loth. 

"A  hundred,  as  sold  by  the  fishers  contains  33 
isarp^  equal  to  six  score  and  twelve.  The  retail  hoa- 
drett  contains  only  30  lorir/*.  Four  oysters  inak«;  a 
waruj^    P.  Prestonnaos,  Statist.  Ace  ,  xvii.  69. 

This  is  undoubteuly  from  the  r.  warp,  to  throw,  to 
cast ;  as,  in  like  manner,  a  caH  of  herrinc  includes 
four.  Both  terms  allude  to  the  act  of  the  fishermen, 
in  throwing  down  a  certain  number  at  a  time,  when 
counting  or  dealing  their  fish. 

Warpiko,  8.  A  mode  of  making  embank- 
ments by  driving  in  piles  and  intertwining 
them  with  wattles.  Gall. 

"An  attempt  has  been  lately  made  by  the  Earl  of 
Selkirk,  to  recover  land  from  the  sea  bv  tcarping;  this 
is  done  b^  driving  piles  of  wood  into  tbe  beach,  inter- 
woven with  branches  of  trees,  or  any  sort  of  liramble, 
to  retain  the  mad  on  the  ebbing  of  the  tide."  Agr. 
Sunr.  Galloway,  p.  230l 

Allied  with  E.  ttarp,  as  referring  to  the  operation  of 
weavinff.  A-S.  wtarp,  not  only  signifies  stamen,  the 
warp  of  cloth,  but  vimen,  a  twig,  an  osier. 

To  Warple,  r.  a.  To  intertwine  so  as  to 
entangle.  ^That  yam's  sae  warplit^  that 
I  canna  get  it  redd  ;  **  it  is  so  twisted  that 
I  cannot  disentangle  it,  S.;  s]mon.  Ravel. 

Dan.  wraJH-a  sammen^  iooplicare ;  Seren.  This  is 
written  Vrevt-tr,  Stephanij  Komencl.    Hence, 

To  Warple,  r.  n.  1.  To  be  intertwined ; 
applied  to  children  who  are  tumbling  and 
tossingy  with  their  limbs  twisted  one 
through  another,  S.  B. 

— At  areedy-fflsd,  or  vfarpling  on  the  sreen 

She  'dips'd  them  a'  an'  s^d  them  look  like  draff; 

For  she  was  like  the  com,  an'  they  the  cafll 

Ro8a*$  Bdenare,  p.  10.    First  E<UL 

2.  Used  in  a  moral  sense,  to  denote  the  con- 
fusion of  any  business,  S.  B. 

For  Nory's  heart  began  to  cool  right  fsxt, 
Fan  she  saw  things  had  taken  sic  a  cast. 
An'  sae  thro'  ither  toarpCd  were,  that  she 
Began  to  dread  atweesh  them  what  meith  be. 

IbiiL^ia. 

V.  Wrabil,  v.,  which,  if  not  originally  the  same, 
must  be  nearly  allied.- 

To  WARRACII,  V.  «.  (gutt.)  The  term 
VHzrrachand  is  applied  to  those  who,  from 
impetuosity  of  temper,  are  given  to  scolding, 
or  to  the  use  of  abusive  lauguagc,  S.B. 

It   leema   radically  the   same  with  Wart,  q.T. 
Perhaps  Isl.  varg'ttr,  f  uriosns,  is  allied. 

W4 
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[Warrach,  «•     A  dogged,  stubborn,  or  cross- 
tempered  person,  BaulTs.] 

[VVARRALY,  adv.    V.  under  Warray.] 

WARRAND,  Warrant,  $.  Surety,  secnrityy 
S. 

—"Showing  that  she  had  hat  one  ton  to  him,  which 
WM  but  a  weak  warrant  to  the  realm.*'  Pitsoottie, 
Ed.  1768,  p.  1768,  p.  175.    V.  Waka2id. 

[WARRANDiC£yWARRANDisSyir«  The  security 

fiven  by  the  seller  to  the  buyer  tliat  the 
argain  shall  be  made  good :  same  with  £. 
Warranty^ 

WARRAY,  Werrat,  adj.    True,  real. 

It  is  my  purpos  nowe  til  hast 
Throwch  werta  of  the  Haly  Oast, 


And  he  werray  lelatyowne 

>nale  snccessyi 
That  has  ws  in  that  fredwme  set 


Thare  personaie  snccessyowne. 


WyniowH^  vl.  PkoL  48. 

For  scho  tanld  all  to  the  King 
Thair  purpos,  and  thair  ordanyng : 
And  how  that  he  suld  haf  bene  deo. 
And  SowUis  ring  in  till  his  steid. 
And  taold  him  tcerray  takinnyng 
This  parches  wes  suthfiist  thing 

itarftottr,  xix.  29,  Bia 

Warraly,  Werraly,  adv.    Truly,  verily. 

—-He  gat  wytt jng  warraly. 
That  Harald  occapyid  the  land. 

Wyntowm,  vl.  20,  84. 

Fra  that  moneth  evynlykly, 
Eryn  to  rekyn  werrally, 
August  may  he  sextile 

IbitL  iz.  12, 16. 
Belg.  waarlyk,  id. 

Belg.  iroar,  waarachtig,  Alem.  uuar.  Germ,  wahr; 
Lat  ttT'Ut,  O.  Fr.  vtriae.  Wachter  apprehends  that 
tho  root  is  waer-en,  esse,  a  word  of  genend  nse  in  the 
Qoth.  dialects ;  a  thingbeing  said  to  be  true,  becaoae 

Tothu 


it  if,  or  really  exists. 
tnce  the  Lat.  term. 


this  soaroe  he  is  disposed  to 


[To  WARRAY,  Werray,  t;.  a.  and  n.  To 
war  against,  to  make  war,  Barbour,  v.  220, 
zx.  522;  warrayinoy  werrayina^  warfare, 
struggle,  V.  140.     V.  Werray.j 

WARREN,  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  pine 
tree* 

.The  mekill  sillis*  of  the  warren  tre 
Wyth  wedgeis  and  with  proppis  bene  dlaide. 

JMmg.  VirgU,  865, 14: 

Belg.  VM«ren,  id.    V.  Fikron. 

WARRER,  adj.  Compar.  of  war^  wary,  cau- 
tious. 

[WARRER,  adj,  Compar.  of  t«ir,  worse, 
Barbour,  v.  546.] 

WARROCH,  Warrach  (gutt.),  $.  1.  A 
knotty  stick,  Strathmore.    V.  ViRROCK. 

2.  A  stunted,  ill-grown  person,  or  puny  cliild. 
A  votary  warroeh,  one  who  is  feeble  and 
puny,  Aug.,  Meams ;  nearly  synon.  with 


Wroul^  tourl;   but  used   in   a  more  con- 
temptuous sense. 

Teat,  wier,  wefr,  nodos,  callus,  whence  weeraehtigh^ 
knotty ;  A.-S.  wtarrig,  wearrihl^  callosus,  nodosus, 
"knotty,  knobbed;'*  Somner.  IVyrock,  the  name 
giren  to  a  callosity '.on  the  foot,  has  evidently  a  com- 
mon origin. 

Warraciiie,  adj.    Rough  and  knotty,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  Ang.,  Meams. 

To  WARROCH,  (gutt.),  v.  n.     To  wallow, 
GaU. 


"  Warrodiing,  wallowinff»  struggling,  like  a  crea- 
tare  lairing  in  mad  ;  *'  GalL  £nc. 

The  hody'k  living  brawly ; 
Tho'  warroehing  in  mires. 
Pure  Mally  nerer  tires.    OalL  Enc,  p.  228. 

This  resembles  Isl.  worgug-r,  squalidua,  sordidus. 

WARROP,  9.  [Prob.  wardrobe.]  Ane  war-i 
ropy  Aberd.  Reg.,  Cent.  16. 

WARRY,  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  sea- 
ware;  as,  ^^de  warry  gad,"  the  fish  from 
the  sea-ware ;  Shetl. 

WARS,  Warse,  adj.  Worse.  Waur  is 
generally  used,  S. 

His  fame  spread  like  a  spate  wide  fosming ; 
fTorje  deeds  hae  gi'en  to  mony  a  Roman 
Eternal  fame. 

Mayn^s  SUler  Gun,  p.  54. 

Bot  my  hard  fittis  war  learr  than  thou  wenyt. 

Ikmg.  Virga,  181,  52. 

Hoe8.-0.  wairs,  A.*^  wen,  id. 

WARSCHE,  Warsh,  Wersh,  adj.  1.  Not 
salt;  not  sufficiently  salted,  S.;  as,  ''What 
for  do  ye  no  sup  your  4cail,"  or  **your 
parritch?"  '^I  dinna  like  them;  they're 
unco  wersh ;  gie  me  a  wee  pickle  saut." 

2.  Insipid  to  the  taste,  S. ;  walshy  synon. 

*'  Eftir  thair  spawning  they  erow  sa  lene  and  small, 
that  na  thins  apperis  on  thaym  Dot  skyn  and  bane,  a  ad 
hes  sa  waracke  gust  that  thay  are  ynproffitable  to  eit." 
Bellend.  Descr.  Alb.,  c.  11. 

."  There  is  a  good  old  Scotish  proverb,  '  A  kiss  and 
a  drink  o'  water  is  bat  a  wersh  (i.e.,  insipid)  break- 
fast.' Sine  Raccho  et  Cerere  frigct  Venus,  says  an 
andent."    Falls  of  Clyde,  Note,  p.  223. 

3.  Insipid  to  the  mind. 

Tour  aigning  will  lose  it(*s]  sale. 
And  turn  us  wenche  ss  saltless  kaO. 

CUlancTM  Poems,  p.  72. 

4.  Having  a  feeling  of  squeamishness,  S. 

—That  we  miffht  spen'  the  day  wi*  mirth  and  glee. 
To  slock  our  uoutn's  a  knag  o'  berry  brown — 
Our  cheeks  are  bleer't,  our  hearts  are  wersh  and  raw ; 
Twill  drown  our  sorrow,  an'  ca'  care  awa. 

Tarras*s  Poems,  p.  8. 

5.  Haying  a  sickly  look,  S. ;  used  obliquely. 

— — Euridices  he  knewe, 
Lene  and  dede  like,  pitouse  &  pale  of  hewe, 
Richt  warsh  k  wan,  k  walowit  as  a  wede  ; 
Hir  lily  lyre  was  lyke  unto  the  lede. 
Henrysone's  Traitie  ^  Orpheus  Kyng,  Edin.  1503. 

V.  Walsh. 
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6.  Delicate,  easily  affected;  applied  to  the 
stomach,  S.  B. 

7.  Having  no  determinate  character,  or  fixed 
principles. 

— "The  Worcester  man  was  but  wenh  parritch, 
neither  gude  to  fry,  boil,  nor  sup  cauld."  Tales  of  my 
Landloiti,  it  228. 

V€r$9e  has  been  already  mentioned,  (vo.  Walsii),  as 
signifying  fresh.  Our  loarah  appears  in  other  forms  in 
O.  E.  R  is  evidently  the  same  with  wtryshe,  incondi- 
tns,  (Huloet)  q.  not  pickled  or  salted.  For  Elyot  expl. 
inoonditus,  toearyshe;  and  Skinner,  after  Gonldman, 
weriBht  inconditus,  insipidus,  insnlsus.  *'  H'crUh  (old 
word)  unsavoury  ; "  Phillips. 

WAKSH-8T03iACH'Dy  adj.     Having  a  delicate 

or  squeamish  stomach,  S. 

"The  head  o*t  was  as  yallow  as  biest  milk ;  it  was 
enough  to  gi'  a  warsh-atomack^d  body  a  scunner." 
Journal  from- London,  p.  3. 

WARSEL,  8.    V.  Ward  and  Warsel. 

To  WARSELL,  Wersill,  v.  n.    To  wrestle, 
to  strive,  S. 

Quha  with  this  warld  dois  tmrsell  and  stryfe. 
And  doia  hU  dayis  in  dolour  dryfe, 
Thocht  he  in  lordachiii  be  possest. 
He  levis  hot  sue  wrecDit  life. 

I>ttH&ir,  Baniiatjfne  PoetM,  p.  58. 

And  eik  qaha  best  on  fute  can  ryn  lat  se, 
To  preif  his  pith,  or  wcrsUl,  and  here  the  gre. 

Doug.  Vin/U,  129,  86. 

Belg.  woratel'tn^  id.  Teut.  vrrsfl-en,  reluctari, 
rtniti,  obniti,  Kilian  ;  most  probably  from  trer«,  irar«, 
contrarius,  adversus :  for  what  is  wrestling,  but  one 
opposing  another,  by  an  exertion  of  strength  ?  From 
i0«rs  is  formed  O.  Teut.  wers-saem,  contrarius,  and  from 
wenel-en,  werM'llngh^,  repui^antia,  oontrarietas.  This 
analogy  indicates  their  radical  affinity.  It  is  equally 
clear,  that  E.  wrestle,  is  a  vitiated  mode  of  pronuncia- 
tion. 

Warsell,  Warsle,  Warstle,  8.    Struggle, 
S. ;  wC  a  warsle^  with  difficulty,  S. 

The  warld's  wrack  we  share  o*t. 
The  warstle  and  the  care  o't. 

Bums,  iv.  15. 

—The  herd  boy  seeing 
Th*  impetuons  onset,  fearfu'  o'  the  Cray, 
Flings  plaid  and  luggy  by,  and  stens  the  bum 
Unto  an  seed  elm,  wiience,  out  o*  harm. 
He  Tiews  tne  warsle,  DavidsmCs  Seasons,  p.  45. 

«* Though  I  had  got  a  fell  crunt  ahint  the  haffit,  I 
wan  up  tn  a  warsle,"  -  Saint  Patrick,  i.  166. 

Warsler,  Warstler,  8.    A  wrestler. 

'Tmsair  cheatit  gin  some  o*  your  wir^^/ifrs  dinna 
warstle  you  out  o'  ony  bit  virtue  and  maidenly  mense 
that  ye  hae.*'    Winter  £v.  Tales,  i.  289. 

WARSET,  adj. 

"  Or  gif  thcsT  be  found  in  the  forest  in  time  of  nicht 

Ivand,  haucand  an  home,  or  ane  hound  quhilk  is  called 

Warsel:  in  that  caso  lauchful  witncs  bctn^  brocht  {to 

testify  the  Iruelh)  avcht  kyo  sail  be  payed."     Forest 

Laws,  c.  1,  §  2. 

Skinner  seems  rightljr  to  derive  this  from  A.-S. 
iMire,  observation,  caution,  and  selt-an,  to  set ;  as 
denoting  a  dog  employed  by  a  thief,  for  watching  and 
interrupting  the  deer  in  the  forest.  I 


[WARSlh  adj.    V.  Warsciie.] 

WARSH-CROP,  8.  The  third  crop  from 
Outfield. 

**  There  are  four  breaks  of  the  outfield  in  tillaf;t;. 
The  first  out  of  ley. — ^The  second,  what  they  call 
Awald,  where  the  produce  will  not  exceed  two  bolN, 
or  two  holla  and  a  half,  an  acre.  The  third,  or  \7ar*h- 
crop,  where  the  return  may  be  much  at  on  the  second.** 
Maxwell's  Sol.  Trans.,  p.  214. 

The  term  seems  here  used  in  the  sense  of  indifferent. 

WARST,   adj.      Worst.      The    superlative 

from  liar. 

"  I  ken  ower  weel  that  the  warH  we  get  is  far  alioon 
our  demerits."  Blackw.  Mag.,  Mar.  1823,  p.  312.  V. 
Weil,  ado. 

WART,  in  composition  of  adverbs,  is  the  same 
•  with  ward  in  Mod.  Eng.,  as,  inicart^  inward, 
utioartf  outward.  Moes.-G.  icalrths^  A.-S. 
weardj  Isl.  vert\  Gl.  Wynt.  Add  Aleiii. 
uuertL  Wart^  locus,  is  probably  the  origin. 
This  Wachter  deduces  from  xcat\  nbi,  E. 
where. 

WART,  Ward,  e.  1.  A  tumulus  or  mound 
thrown  up  on  high  ground,  in  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  islands,  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  intelligence. 

"To  convey  intelligence  readily  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  particularly  to  spread  the  alarm  in  case 
of  the  approacn  of  an  enemy,  the  latter  were  generally 
thrown  up  on  the  highest  hill,  and  had  fires  of  wood 
and  other  combustible  matter  lighted  on  them ;  and 
the  name  of  Warts,  or  Wants,  which  they  at  preseot 
bear,  has  a  manifest  aUusion  to  this  circumstance.** 
Barry*s  Orkney,  p.  95. 

Sometimes  these  were  intended  for  beacons  to  direct 
navigators. 

*'  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  these  islands  set  up  on 
the  eminences  around  the  harboun,  warts,  or  marks  to 
direct  Uie  course  of  vessels  sailing  along  the  coast, 
placing  one  near  the  point  of  each  arm  of  the  harbour, 
and  a  third  near  the  bottom.*'  P.  Unst,  Shetl. 
SUtist.  Ace.,  V.  \U,  K. 

^"  That  all  manner  of  men  shall  conveen,  with  all 
possible  dilligence,  at  Kirkwall,  in  their  best  attire  and 
aray,  immediately  after  they  shall  see  the  vartnl  White- 
ford  Hill  on  fire,  and  thercfrao  to  follow  directioun 
from  that  part  of  [if]  that  any  invasion  shall  be." 
Barry's  Orkn.,  App.,  p.  469,  A.  1623. 

2.  The  beacon  or  fire  kindled  on  the  mound,  S. 

*'  Wart,  a  heap  of  turfs  and  pcets  [peats]  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  highest  hills,  which  being,  fyred  gi%'€t 
advertisement  to  the  country  people  to  meet  there; 
this  being  seen  by  the  adjacent  Ward."  MS.  Explic 
of  Norish  Wonls. 

It  is  evident  that  the  writer  views  this  as  a  different 
Qse  of  the  term.  For  he  distinguishes  **  Wart,  or 
WardhUl,  from  Wart  formerly  explainetl  ;**-and  thus 
defines  it ;  "  High  hills  in  sight  of  so  much  grouud, 
upon  which  they  placed  Beacons,  which,  fyred  u\oii 
occasion,  the  people  resort  thither ;  and  there  is  al  wayes 
there  the  fewcll  ready.     Sec  Wart," 

The  language  implies  that  it  was  still  custoibary  to 
kindle  these  beacons,  when  this  £.rjti  teat  Ion  was  written. 

With  these  may  be  conjoined  beryicat-d,  a  term  in 
the  Sw.  laws,  denoting  tho  watches  kept  on  mountiins 
and  headlands  against  the  approach  of  an  enemy ;  £x- 
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in  roontibui  et  proinontoriis,  contra  sdveuianim 
I ;  Loocen.  Lex.  Jur.  Sueo-Goth.,  p.  25. 
This  U  the  aame  with  Isl.  vard,  Sa.-G.  wctard, 
•xsnbuMr  cnstodia,  vigilia,  £.  waieh  ami  ward  ;  from 
foni-cr,  waard-a^  sttendere,  custodire.  Hence  IsL 
Sirmadavard,  Siu-G.  ainimiawaard,  excubiae  littoralea, 
Hito  :  excabiae  in  littore,  Verel.  ;  Botavard,  boianxiard, 
•xeabiae  ad  apecolas  poeitae,  Ihre ;  excubia^  in  pro- 
■MmtoriiB  ad  Btnies  lignonun  incendendaa,  Tiaa  classe 
bostiU ;  VereL 

WARTH,  9.  An  apparition,  Ayrs.  "  Waith, 
m  spirit  or  ghost,  I  orks.,  Durii."     Grose. 

At  last,  the  queer  spectre  drew  uear  like  a  Worth, 

And  settl'd  joat  vtraught  i'  my  view. 
But  I  ne'er  was  sae  mocKle  amazed  1'  the  earth 

Ab  when  I  beheld  it  was— you. 

I^iekm's  Poems,  1786,  p.  184. 

?S^ai,  in  his  GL,  gives  Warth  as  aynon.  with 
WsAiTH,  q.  y. 

WART  NOR.  Corr.  perhaps  from  War 
[were]  t*  not  fcr^  but  commonly  used  as 
sigAif jing,  **  Had  it  not  been  for/*  Aberd. 

WARTWEIL,  Wratwel,  ».  The  skin 
above  the  nail,  when  fretted,  S. 

WARWOLF,  Werwouf*  #.  1.  A  person 
•apposed  to  be  transformed  into  a  wolf. 

Ib  this  sense  the  word  occurs  in  O.  £. 

— <?hrist  seyde  himself,  of  swhiche  I  Ton  warn. 
And  iahie  profetea  in  the  feith,  he  fullicho  hem  calde, 
In  vestimentis  ovium)  but  only  with  ione 
«    They  ben  wilde  wncoluet,  that  wiln  the  folke  robben. 
The  fen  [fiend]  founded  hem  first,  the  feyth  to  di»trie,  Ac. 

Perea  Ploughui.  Crede,  D.  1»  A 

Throw  power  I  charge  th^  of  the  Paip, 
Thow  nerther  gime,  gowl,  glowme,  nor  gaip, 
Lyke  anxer  saidell.  lyke  nnaell  aip, 

Lyke  owle  noralrische  elfe : 
Lyke  fyrie  dragon  full  of  feir, 
Lyke  toarwM  lyon,  buU  nor  beir, 
Bot  pass  yow  nence  as  thow  come  heir, 

In  lykenes  of  thy  eelfe. 

PkOotus,  &  P.  a.,  ui.  48. 

Wod  Witrwo^f,  worm  and  scorpion  Tennemoua, 
Lodfer's  laid,  and  foul  feynds  face  inferoaL 

Kennedie,  Evergreen,  IL  61. 

With  warwoijis,  and  wild  cats  thy  weird  be  to  wander, 
Dngleit  tuongh  dirty  dubs  and  dykes 
ToBslcd  and  tuggled  with  town  tykes. 

Alontgomerie,  WaUon'e  CeU.,  ilL  16. 

S.  A  puny  child|  or  an  ill-grown  person  of 
whatever  age ;  pron.  tcarwoof^  Ang. 

A.-&  wcre-tcut/,  Su.-G.  waruff.  Germ,  tcerwof/,  rir* 
lapa^  lycanthropoe,  man-wolf.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  same  word  which  is  also  pron.  wurl,  wroul,  and 
worftAy  S.,  used  precisely  in  sense  second.  Sibb., 
without  any^  probability,  thinks  that  **  warlock  may 
be  a  eorniption  of  this  word." 

In  Fr.  the  term  is  inverted ;  loup  garou,  or  wolf  man. 
Waohter  says,  that  garou  is  derived  from  Celt,  gur, 
▼tr ;  C.  B.  gtcr,  pi.  gtcerin,  Owr-a,  to  wed ;  giarach, 
a  woman,  a  wife.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt 
thatyipr  ia  radically  the  same  with  Goth,  wer,  man, 
Id.  vair;  and  may  wo  not  add  Lat.  riV?  But  as  Fr. 
gmaroul  ia  also  nsed,  it  is  evident  that  this  is  merely 
the  Gothic  term  with  ^  prefixed.  Hence  it  appears 
thai  loupf  in  the  other,  is  redundant. 

Tho  Gr.  term  \vKay0p<inrot,  corresponding  in  si^nifi- 
eation  to  warteol/,  was  formed  from  the  same  idea 
which  prevailed  among  the  Northern  nations,  that  a 
might  transform  himself  into  the  shape  of  a  wolf. 


and  roam  in  quest  of  prey,  actuated  by  the  disposition 
of  that  ferocious  animal. 

Cornelius  Agrippa  introduces  Virgil,  Pliny,  and 
Augustine,  ob  attesting  this  transformation. 

**  Virgill  also  speaking  of  certayne  hearbes  of  Pontus 
sayde: 

With  these,  O  Merim,  haue  I  scene, 

Oft  times  a  man  to  haue 
The  fearfulle  shape  of  wilde  wolfs,  and 

Him  selfe  in  woodes  to  saue. 

**And  Pliny  saithe,  that  one  Demarchaus  Pharrha- 
■ins  in  a  sacrifice  of  mans  bodie,  which  the  Arcadians 
offered  to  Jupiter  Licens,  tasted  the  inwardea  of  a 
sacrificed  childe  &  was  turned  into  a  wolfc,  for  the 
which  transformation  of  men  into  wolfcs  Augustine 
tiiinketh  that  Pan  was  called  with  another  name 
licens,  and  Jupiter  Licens.  The  same  Augustine  [De 
Civitate  Dei,  Lib.  xviii.,  c.  18.]  doth  recompt,  that 
when  he  was  in  Italic,  cortaiue  women  witches,  like 
Circes,  when  they  had  giuen  incliantnicuts  in  cheese  to 
gtranngers,  they  transformed  them  into  horses,  and 
other  beasts  of  cariago,  and  when  thoy  had  caried  the 
hardens  that  they  listed,  againe  they  turned  them  into 
men :  and  that  this  chaunced  at  that  time  to  one 
Father  Prestautius."    Vauitie  of  Sciences,  Fol.  56,  b. 

Pliny  elsewhere  rejects  this  idea  ;  Homines  in  lupoa 
▼erti,  rursumque  rcstitui  sibi,  falsum  esse  confidenter 
exislamare  debemus,  aut  credere  omnia  quae  fabulosa 
tot  secttlis  comperimns.     Hist.  Lib.  viii.,  c.  28. 

Solinus,  speaking  of  the  Neuri,  a  Scythian  nation, 
says ;  Nenn,  ut  accepimus,  statis  temporibus  in  lupos 
transfignrantar ;  dein  exacto  spatio,  quod  huic  sorti 
attributnm  est,  in  pristinam  faciem  revertuntnr;  c.  15. 

Solinus  derived  his  information  on  this  subject 
from  that  very  ancient  and  faithful  historian 
Herodotus.  For  he  nearly  transcribes  his  Ian- 
goage  concemiog  the  Keun.  '**Thc  same  men,' 
says  Herodotus,  ^  enter  into  danger,  that  they  may' be 
deemed  necromancers ;  for  it  is  said  by  the  Scythians, 
and  by  those  Greeks  who  inhabit  Scythia,  that  once 
•very  year  for  a  few  days  they  become  wolves,  and 
■gain  return  into  their  former  state."    Melpom.  c.  105. 

Some,  among  whom  we  may  reckon  the  learned 
Kilian,  have  ascribed  the  origin  of  this  fable  to  the 
idea  which  has  been  entertained  by  persons  disordered 
in  mind,  that  they  were  actually  transformed  into  the 
likeness  of  other  animals.  But  Wachter  justly  rejects 
this  view,  as  those,  who  were  called  lyrdnthropi,  wtre 
so^iosed  to  produce  this  change  at  pleasure,  and  in 
consequence  of  an  act  of  their  own  wills  ;  whereas  the 
idea,  proceedinff  from  disease,  has  always  been  a  source 
of  suffering.  He  apprehends  that  the  fable  had  its 
origin  from  those  who,  at  stated  times,  and  for  the 
parpose  of  celebrating  certain  mysteries,  clothed  them- 
selves in  the  skins  of  animals,  and  that  it  was  pro- 
parted  by  those,  whose  interest  it  was  that  it  should 
be  believed,  that  this  was  a  real  metamorphosis  by  the 
power  of  the  deity  whom  they  worshipped. 

Finn,  in  his  Dissertation  concerning  the  Spetulum 
Regale,  adopts  an  hypothesis  nearly  allied  to  this. 
He  observes  that,  as  the  fable,  of  men  being  trans- 
formed  into  wolves,  was  common  amongst  the  ancients 
in  almost  every  country,  it  probably  originated  from 
the  sports,  in  which  persons  appeared  masked,  which 
were  celebrated  from  time  immemorial  about  the  season 
of  Christmas. 

Cotgr.  explains  Lovpgarou  as  if  equivalent  to  cam- 
bed ;  "a  mankinde  wolfc,  such  a  one  as  being  flesht 
on  men  and  children,  will  rather  starve  than  teed  on 
«DT  thing  else." 

It  is  surprising  that  Verstegan  should  give  credit  to 
all  the  fables  connected  with  this  term.  *'  The  Were 
Wolvlt,**  he  says,  "  are  certain  sorcerers,  who,  having 
their  bodies  annointed  with  an  ointment,  which  they 
make  bv  the  instinct  of  the  Devil ;  and  putting  on  a 
certain  mchanted  girdle,  do  not  only  nnto  the  view  of 
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oihen  ■eem  as  vfolves,  but  to  their  own  thinkiug  have 
both  the  Bhape  and  nataro  of  toolven,  bo  long  as  they 
;  wear  the  eaia  girdle.  And  they  do  dispose  tbemselvca 
at  rmy  woives,  in  wonrrying,  and  killing,  and  most  of 
hnoiane  cruatarea. 

"Of  such,  sundry  have  been  taken  and  executed  in 
mndry  parts  of  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands.  One 
Peter  Stnmp»  for  being  a  }Vere-tvof/,  and  having  killed 
thirteen  children,  two  women,  and  one  man,  was  at 
Bedbar,  not  far  from  Cullen,  in  the  year  1589,  put 
unto  a  very  terrible  death,  the  flesh  of  divers  parts  of 
hia  body  was  pulled  out  with  hot  iron  tongH,  his  arms, 
thighay  and  legs  broken  on  a  wheel,  and  his  body  lastly 
bomt.  He  died  with  very  great  remorse,  desiring  that 
hia  body  might  not  be  spared  from  any  torment,  so 
hia  aoal  might  be  saved."    Restitution,  p.  2G3,  2(>4. 

Those  who  wish  to  have  further  information  on  this 
subject  may  consult  Wachtcr,  vo.  IVerwulf,  and 
Keyaler,  Antiq.  Septent.,  p.  453,  4U4— 49C.  V.  Wor- 
LIS,  Tlie  accounts  siven  by  Isl.  writers  of  the  Ber- 
werter  greatly  resemble  the  fables  concerning  icancol/s^ 
V.  Eyttyn. 

Among  the  other  fanciful  names  given  to  pieces 
of  ordnance,  or  to  engines  for  throwing  stones,  we 
find  the  irariro{/' mentioned.  It  was  used  by  £d\v. 
I.  at  the  siege  of  Stirling.  With  it,  as  we  learn 
from  Camden,  he  "pierced  with  one  stone,  and  cut 
as  even  as  a  thread  two  vauntmnres  [or  outer  walls], 
aa  ha  did  before  at  the  siege  of  Brechin,  where  Tho- 
maa  llaile  [Maule]  the  Scots  man  scoffed  at  the 
Knglish  artillery,  with  wiping  the  wall  with  his 
handkerchief,  until,  both  he  and  the  wall  were  wiped 
awar  with  a  shot.**    Remains,  Artillery,  p.  266. 

Matth.  of  Westminster  calls  this  engine  lupus  MH, 
p.  449.  Annals  of  .ScotL,  I.  279,  N.  If  ho  has  not 
mirtaken  tlie  meaning  of  the  term,  as  used  by  the  E. 
in  militiry  affairs,  it  must  be  understood  as  having  a 
difTerent  origin  from  that  which  has  been  explained. 
It  may  teem  to  confirm  this,  that  Langtoft  [li.  826,] 
mentioos  an  cncine  used  at  this  siege,  called  a  ludgart 
or  Urdare.  "This,"  Lord  Hailes  has  observed,  "is 
plainly  a  corruption  of  hup  de  guerre,  lupus  belli,  war- 
wolf.*^    Annals,  iii.  346. 

Grose  riews  the  Lupus  mentioned  b^  Procopius,  De 
Bello  Goth.,  Lib.  L  c.  27,  as  the  same  instrument  with 
the  war'Wo(f,  Du  Cange  considers  it  as  different,  and 
as  only  naed  for  defence,  to.  Lupus. 

To  WAKY,  Warye,  Werrat,  v.  a.     1.  To 
corse,  to  execrate ;  Lancash.  to  wish  e\al  to. 

The  time  sal  cum,  ouhen  Tnmus  sal  perfay 
Hate  and  warye  tma  spulye  and  this  day. 

Dowj,  VirgU,  835.  10. 

Thay  curs  and  tcary  fast  this  vengeabil  were. 

y&iVi.,368.  40. 

"  The  day,  the  day,  the  terrible  day  sail  cum  quhen 
the  unhappy  avaricius  man  sail  warry  the  tyme  that 
erer  he  had  the  brother,  or  sone,  to  quhame  he  bure 
aic  fleschelie  and  nngodlie  favour  as  to  steir  him  up  to 
be  ane  cydare  and  rewUr  of  Christis  floke,  quhilk  culde 
not  gyoe  himself.  The  malhcurius  prince  sail  warry 
the  tyme  that  ever  he  tuke  on  hvm  the  charge,  quhilk 
wes  na  wayis  convenient  for  him."  Compend.  Tractive, 
Kdtli's  Hist.,  App.  p.  203. 

In  margin  this  is  rendered  lament.  But  it  un- 
doubtedly signifies  to  curse,  to  execrate. 

Lord  Hume  and  Ker  of  Famy hirst  were  accused 
IB  Parliament,  A.  1526,  of  the  "treasonable  art  and 
part  of  the  making  of  dampnablo  &  icaryit  factiouus 
aganis  our  soverane  lord."    Acts,  V.  II.  303. 

Both  9.  and  s.  apiear  in  O.E.,  although  not  ac- 
knowledged by  modem  lexicographers.  *'  Waryyn 
Imprecor.  Exprecor.  Maledico. —  IVtiryar,  or  bannar. 
Imprecator.  Anathematizator.  Maledicus.  Waryinge. 
Maledictio.  Imprecatio.  Anathcmatizatio."  Prompt 
Parr, 


Warrie  is  nsed  by  Chaucer.  Urry  has  errmeonsly 
expL  it,  "  to  make  war  upon,  to  disturb  or  molest,  to 
worry."  Tyrwhitt  renders  it,  "to  abuse,  to  speak 
OTil  oif.**  This  may  corre9|K>nd  with  the  sense  of 
the  first  paaaage  he  has  referred  to. 

This  soudannesse,  whom  I  thus  blame  and  toarrir. 
Let  prively  hire  consell  gon  hir  way.  _ 

Man  qf  Lawes  Tale,  v.  1402. 

Bat  he  refers  to  another,  in  which  the  term  evidently 
oonveys  a  more  forcible  idea — 

Answeide  of  thin  ecbe  worse  of  "hem  than  other, 

And  Poliphete  thei  gonnin  thus  to  wirien  : 
"  And  hongid  Jbe  suche  one,  were  he  my  brother. 

AndsoheshaL" ,^,^ 

TroiL  and  Cress.,  U.  v.  1619. 

"Maledico,  to  curse,  ban  or  wry. — Malediction 
varymge,  or  s|)ekyng  of  yll,  or  cursynge."  Ort.  Vocab. 

2.  To  bring  a  curse   upon;    tearitt,  tcareif, 
reallj  accursed. 

"About  this  tyme  deceissit  the  tearitt  creature 
Machoni<;tc,  quilk  was  in  the  tyme  of  kyug  Fcrtiuhart." 
BeUendL  Cron.,  B.  ix.,  c.  21. 

**Cursit  and  trariit  is  he  that  honouris  nocht  his 

father  and  mother."    Abp.  Hamiltoun*s  Catechisme, 

FoL  7,  b. 

Thane  varei^  war  thy  wdrdis  and  wanhap. 

Maitlaud  Poeuu,  p.  161 

It  occurs  in  O.  E. 

**  Than  he  began  to  tearye  and  to  swere.  \v  iclii. 
Matt  xxYi. 

"I  icarrw,  I  baone  or  curse. — This  is  a  farre  north- 
ren  terme  r  Palsgrane. 

A.-S.  iem-a«,  waerg-ian,  tcaerig-an,  maledicere,  ex- 
ecraria.  Moes.-G.  trara-ian,  damnare,  and  tcroA-jaa, 
accusare,  seem  radically  the  same.  Junius  views 
A.-S.  wreg-an,  to  accuse,  as  formed  from  vtrig^n^  to 
corse ;  GL  Goth.    V.  Wa&rach. 

Waryino,  #.    A  curse,  an  execration. 

**  And  to  ilkane  of  thir  cursingis  4b  waryingis  afore 
rehersit,  the  peple  ansuered  Amen."  Abp.  Hamil- 
toun's  Catechisme,  Fol.  7,  b. 

To  WARY,  V.  a.    To  defend,  to  protect. 

"  The  Regent's  factioun  were  makand  all  the  pre- 
paratioun  they  could  to  fortifie  thair  caua,  and  unrying 
thair  men."    Hist.  James  tho  Scxt,  p.  131. 

A.-S.  uxteri-an,  werri<tn,  warig-an,  wery-an,  defen- 
ders.   V.  Wabys. 

To  WARY,  V.  a.    To  alter,  for  vary. 

Bot  laith  me  war,  but  vther  offences  or  cryme, 
Ane  rural  hody  suld  intertrik  mv  ryiue, 
Thocht  sum  wald  swere,  that  1  the  text  haue  varyit. 
Or  that  I  haue  this  volume  quite  myscuryt 

Doug,  rtiyi^,  Pref.  11,  55. 

WARYDRAGGEL,  s.      1.   *'One  who  is 
draggled  with  mire/*  S.  B. 

" — ^They  saw  how  blubber'd  an*  droukit  the  peer 
wary-draggels  war  fan  they  cam  in."  Journal  from 
London,  p.  7. 

Far  wary-draggle,  or  sharger  elf, 

1  hae  the  gear  u|io'  my  skelf. 

Will  make  them  soon  lay  down  their  pelf. 

Forbes's  Shop  Bill,  Ibid.  p.  12. 

V.  Waludbao  and  Wwo. 
To  WARYS,  0.  a.    To  guard,  to  defend. 

*'  As  thou  art  soverane  God,  sickerly,  and  syre, 
"  At  thow  wald  warys  fra  wo  Wavauo  the  wight  f* 

OaKttH  and  Ovl.,  iv.  L 
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[Warysoun,  Warisoune,  #.    Reward,  Bar- 
bour, ii.  206,  X.  526. 


••i 


^ 


'O.  Fr.  wariaim  or  garhoi^  Mcarity,  from  tranV  or 
rir^  to  Mcure ;  A.-S.  werinn,  to  fortify,  protect.  Sir 
'•  Soolt  uses  inifTMO«  to  signify  'a  note  of  aasault,' 
Lay  of  L.  Minit.,  iv.  2i,  which  is,  I  Buspect,  a  mere 
blonder.  Waty&omm  is  the  same  word  as  our  garriaon,** 
Prof.  Skeat'a  Barboor,  p.  746.] 

WAS,  impetf.  v.  tubs.    Used  in  defiaing  the 

past  time ;  as,  ^  Yesterday  was  aught  days/' 

yesterday  week ;  "  Martinmas  wets  a  year^ 

the  tenn  of  Martinmas  a  year  by-past,  S. 

-^"  Andro  Balfoore  sal  broik  &  joiss  the  tak  of  the 
twa  parte  of  the  landis  of  Balledmout  set — to  the  saido 
Andro— for  ten  merkis  of  male  for  the  tennis  of  five 
yens  frm  Witsonday  teas  aynv.*'  Act.  Andit/A.  1482, 
p.  108. 

WA'S.     Used  for  wav,  [or  ways.]     ^^  Slips 
his  wa\  slips  away  '^  S.,  61. 

Hame  as  the  gloamiQ  nearer  draws, 
ConTener  Tamson  slips  ku  wa*s, 

MaifH^s  SUUt  Gum,  p.  100. 

Thia  is  analc^gona  to  Oangt  hi»  tra's.  V.  Gang,' v. 
I  obaerre  that  this  is  a  Scandinavian  idiom.  Nee 
praetennittendum  loqnendi  genus,  quo  ntimnr,  g(ta  Bin 
waeg^  quod  est  abirs ;  immo  hem  tier  ain  wcieg,  abest. 
Ihre,  TO.  Waeg,  He  adds,  that  the  ancients  used  the 
■ame  mode  of  expression,  referrinff  to  Otfrid,  Lib.  V. 
e.  z.  15.  Ther  dag  iti  aines  ainaes,  dies  abiil  For 
dnd  denotes  a  way,  a  journey. 

WASH,  Wescue,  s.    Stale  urine ;  especially 

as  used  for  the  purpose  of  steeping  clothes, 

in  order  to  their  being  washed^  S.  being 

sometimes  substituted  for  a  lye;   whence 

most  probably  the  name. 

There  wae  a  still  more  filthy  and  pernicious  use  of 
orine^  in  former  times,  in  the  fermentation  of  ale,  in 
order  to  make  it  intoxicating.  It  is  thus  described  by 
the  Knjght  of  the  MowU— 

And  tbay  can  mak  withonttyn  dowt 
A  kind  of  am  tbay  call  harnia  owt ; 
Wait  Te  how  thay  mak  that  ? 
A  eoubroui  4|iiene,  a  laichly  lurdane. 
Off  straoff  wttadu  sheill  tak  a  jorJane 
And  settts  io  the  pyle/at. 

lindaay,  SiP.JL^U.  192, 193. 

Leg.0y£c/!K.  ' 

But  hioweTer  oongenial  this  practice  may  seem  to 
the  manners  of  oar  forefathers,  we  cannot  chiim  the 
whole  honour  to  oniselves.  It  has  evidently  prevailed, 
IB  the  North  of  K  at  least,  in  a  much  later  period. 
Hence,  as  Ray  gives  iand^  lant,  leini,  as  signifying 
orine^  he  adds,  **  To  Uini  ale,  to  put  urine  into  it  to 
make  it  strong  ;'*  ColL  p.  42,  and  GL  Grose. 

Yorks.  "  acvsA,  or  irasA,  urine  ;*'  Thoresby,  Ray's 
Lett.,  p.  341. 

**Thow  fals  heretick  said  that  hollie  watter  is  not 
so  gold  as  weacA,'*  G.  Wischart's  Trial,  Pitscottie's 
Croo.,  p.  488. 

"Put  into  your  copper  a  little  stale  waah,  which 
win  make  your  wald  spend  and  raise  your  colour." 
Maxwell's  SeL  Trans.,  j».  368. 

This  mode  of  washing,  which  certainly  does  not 
suggest  the  idea  of  great  refinement,  has  probably  been 
transmitted  from  the  Goths.  It  is  retained  in  Iceland 
to  this  day.  Van  Troil,  speaking  of  the  fulling  of 
waJmal,  or  coarse  cloth,  savs  that  for  this  purpose 
"they  make  use  of  urine,  which  they  also  employ  in 


washing  ami  bucking,  instcail  of  soap  and  pot-ashes.** 
Letten  oo  Iceland,  p.  114. 

"Learn  your  gooadam  to  kirn  wash;**  Ramsay *s  S. 
Prov.,  p.  40.  This  has  evidently  the  same  meaning, 
and  has  a  common  origin,  with  another  Proverb ; 
*'  Lean  yoorGoodam  to  make  kail.*'  This  is  "  spoken 
to  them  who  officiously  offer  to  teach  them  who  Know 
more  than  themselves.''    Kelly,  p.  233,  234. 

Teat,  waaehf  lotura. 


Wash-tub,  «•  A  large  tub  or  cask  into  which 

urine  is  collected,   S.O.;  synon.  Maister^ 

eon, 

*'A  cask,  into  which  urine  was  collected — known 
by  the  name  of  the  \caali-tub,**    Ag.  Surv.  Ayr,  p.  114. 

WASH-WARDEN,*.  A  coai-se, harsh-tasted 
winter  pear,  also  called  Worry^arl^  Roxb, 

To  WASH  WORDS  with  one.  To  converse 
in  any  way,  Perths. 

"  He  debarred  her  frae  ever  speakin'  to  the  poor  fel- 
low, eitiber  at  kirk  or  market ;  an*  as  far  as  I  ken, 
they've  never  waahen  tccrda  wi'  ither  sinsyne. "  Camp- 
bell, L  333. 

WASIE,  adj.  1.  Sagacious,  quick  of  apure- 
hension,  Ang.    A  wasie  lad^  u  clever  fellow. 

2.  Apparently  in  the  sense  of  gay,  playful,  or 
lively. 

ne  phNighmen,  now  their  labour  o'er, 
E^loy'd  the  balmy  glosmin'  hour, 
m^t  nMzie  wax'u,  and  fon  of  fun. 
Hey  whiseltdown  the  setting  sun. 

Beaiti^a  John  o*  Arnha*,  p.  18. 

Alem.  waaa,  Su.-G.  whaaa,  also  denote  quickness  of 
apprehension  ;  originally  signifying  any  thing  that  is 
sharp.    Dan.  hteas,  sharp-witted. 

WASPET,  part  adj.  Become  thin  about  the 
loinsy  ^  something  like  a  teasp ;  **  Gall.  Enc. 

WASSEL,  s.    A  vassal. 

*'Onre  aonerane  lord — vnderstanding  that  dyuerss 
of  the  frio  tennentis  and  herctable  fewaris  of  tho  tern- 
porall  landis  of  the  priorie  of  Sanctandrois,  being  for 
tho  maisi  pairt  meine  waaatUia, — Grantis,"  &c.  A^ 
Ja.  VL,  1502,  Ed.  1814,  p.  588. 

Wassalage,  Waslage,  9.  Great  achieve- 
ment; also  valour,    y.  Vassalage. 

WASSIEi,  s.  A  horse-collar,  Orkn. ;  origin- 
ally the  same  with  Weasses.  V.  also 
Wa 


Wassocks^  s.  pi.  1.  '^  A  kind  of  turhan  on 
which  the  milkmaids  carry  their  pails,  or 
stoups  on  their  heads ;  **  Gall.  Enc. 

2.  ^  A  kind  of  bunch  put  on  a  hoviwg  jumper^ 
to  hinder  the  water  required  in  boring  from 
leaping  up  into  the  quarriers'  eyes ;     ibid. 

This  mast  be  merely  Waeae,  S.  B.  with  the  diminu- 
tive terminatioii  of  the  West  of  S. 

WAST,  adj.    West,  S. ;  [to  wastj  to  veer  to 

the  west.] 

^  **  The  king  of  France— send  him  thrie  schipcs  fur- 
aisched  with  men,  money,  and  amunitioun,  and  landit 
in  the  wad  teas."    Pitscottie's  Cron.,  p.  29$. 
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Wastland,  Wastlin,  adj.     Western,  wes- 
terly, Clydes. 

Wastland,  9.    The  west  countiy. 

•«M«iy  of  the  lordn  MtemblH.— to  witt,  the  earle 
of  Angns,  &e.,  with  aU  tho  kmlis  of  the  WatUoMd.*' 
Pitwiottie'8  Cron.,  ^  296. 

WA8TLAND>fAN, «.   An  inhabitant  of  the  west. 

"Tludr  was  no  wasUamdmM  away  except  the  earlo 
of  Lennox,  and  the  lord  Enkineu"    Fitscottie,  ibid. 


Wastle,  adv.    To  the  westward  of,  Boxb. 

WASTE,  9.  The  deserted  excavations  in  a 
mine,  S* 

"  The  extent  of  excavation  or  trvuie,  in  these  mines, 
[the  alnm  mines  at  Hnriet^  Renfrews.],  is  about  1^  mile 
in  leneth,  and  the  greatest  fanadth  aboot  {  of  a  mile.** 
Agr.  Sunr.  Renfr.,  p.  26w 

To  Waste  Wind.  To  talk,  reason,  or  ex- 
pkin,  without  effect ;  to  spend  onc^s  lungs 
m  vain,  S. 

Wasteue,  9.  A  waste,  a  pkce  of  desolation, 
Ayrs. 

"Carawell's  family  has  all  jRme  to  drift,  and  his 
house  become  a  wfuefge,**    R.  Gilhaise,  ii.  303. 

WASTELLy  9.  A  thin  cake  of  oat-mcal 
baked  with  yeast,  Moray. 

"  They  make  not  all  klndes  of  bread*  as  Uw  re- 
qnyres ;  that  is,  ane  fs^  symmell,  wtuiell,  pare  cleane 
nreade,  mixed  bread,  mnd  bread  of  trayt.  Chalm. 
Air,  c.  9,  §  4. 

Vtutfllmn^  Lat*  copy,  lu  Bw  waaiett'iu,  id.,  defined 
by  Da  Cauge^  "  a  more  delicate  kind  of  bread,  or  cake." 
Ir.  ffatieatL 

It  has  senerally  been  supposed,  that  this  was  the 
bread  nsed  with  the  mufe/Z-Mtri^  in  drinking  which  the 
Saxons,  at  their  public  entertainments,  wiuied  health 
to  one  another,  in  the  phrase  of  WaeM  heif,  i.e..  Health 
be  to  you.  V.  Cowei.  The  origin  ascribed  to  this 
custom  in  England  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  mention  it.  Rowena,  the  daa^ter  of 
Hen^at,  by  the  counsel  of  her  father,  who  wished,  by 
the  influence  of  her  charms,  to  hare  Vortigem  kins  of 
the  Britons  completely  under  his  power,  presented  him 
with  a  bowl  of  wine,  at  an  entertainment  given  by 
Hengist,  sayinc,  Wae»  heii,  Hlaforg  Kyn'mg^ 

It  seems  doubtful,  however,  whether  tlie  term  is  not 
rather  derived  from  IsL  Sn.-0.  rtiula^  teeitsla,  a  feast, 
from  vet-a,  a  r.  used  to  denote  the  invitation  of  many 
guests.     Isl.  hlotveitzlar^  in  pL  eommessationes  sacrae. 

Kersey  mentions  ffastel-brtmit  as  occurring  in  old 
statutes,  for  "the  finest  sort  of  white  bread  or  cakes.'* 

Undoubtedly  from  a  eommon  origin  with  O.  Fr.  gas- 
Hd,  a  cake,  m  L.  B.  gwuieli-Ms,  goMeH-us^  placenta 
panis  delicatior,  also  WaMtU-uB^  In  Picardy,  Du  Cange 
sa^  the  maker  of  this  bread  is  called  WaMelitr,  He 
thmks  the  word  may  be  from  A.-S.  ttitel,  expl.  tcgulum, 
tegmen,  (a  word  I  nave  met  with  no  where  else),  be- 
cause this  bread  is  roasted  in  the  ashes.  Bat  it  is  evi- 
dently from  Armor.  pvastfU,  gateau,  sorte  de  pain  plat 
et  uuL  This  Pelletier  derives  fmm  mcast,  as  the  root 
of  ffwatiadetM,  plain.  Davies  gives  0.  B.  gtcastail  also 
in  the  sense  of  planw,  aeqnaa. 

WASTELL,  WiUU  Wasttll,  the  name  given 
to  a  game  common  among  children,  S.  A 
piece  of  ground  is  chosen  for  a  de»f  circmn- 


scribod  liv  certain  houii<ls.  He,  who  occu- 
mes  this  ground,  beai*s  the  name  of  Willie 
iVcuieU ;  the  rest,  who  are  engaged  in  the 
plav,  approach  the  limits  of  his  domain ; 
and  his  object  is  to  ^ct  hold  of  one  of  them, 
who  sets  his  foot  within  it,  and  to  drag  him 
in.  If  successful,  the  person  who  is  seized 
occupies  Iiis  place,  till  he  can  relieve  him- 
self by  laying  hold  of  another.  lie  who 
holds  the  castUf  or  den,  dare  not  go  bcvond 
the  limits,  else  the  capture  goes  for  nothing. 

The  assailants  repeat  the  following  rhyme  :— 

WiUie,  WiUie  WasUU, 
I  am  on  your  Cattle. 
A'  the  does  in  the  toon 
Winna  pir  Willie  donn. 

It  is  thus  given  in  Scotch  Prcsbw  Eloquence,  139. 

Like  Waiie,  WiUU  Wattd, 
I  am  in  my  casteL 
A'  the  do0i  in  the  town 
Dare  not  ding  me  down. 

This  form  evidently  shews,  that  the  rhyme  was  for- 
merly repeated  by  the  person  supposed  to  hold  the 
castle. 

This,  I  am  informed,  is  the  same  game  with  that  in 
England  called-  Tom  Tickler, 

To  WASTER,  V.  a.  To  squander,  to  waste, 
S. 

"  My  servant  lasses,  having  no  eye  of  a  mistress  over 
them,  vradtrtd  every  thing  at  such  a  rate,  and  made 
such  a  galravitching  in  the  house,  that,  long  before  the 
end'  of  the  year,  the  year's  stipeud  was  all  spent,  and  I 
did  not  know  what  to  do.'*    Ann.  of  the  Par.,  p.  5S. 

**  Since  that  time  he's  been  neither  to  bind  nor  to 
baud, — wcLsiring  his  income  in  the  most  thoughtless 
way."    The  Entail,  ii.  184. 

Waster,  9.  A  detached  bit  of  the  wick  which 
causes  a  candle  to  run  down,  S. 

Oft  on  the  wick  there  hangs  a  tauter, 
Which  makes  the  candle  bum  the  faster. 

a.  \ritson.*t  CoU.  qf  Songs,  p.  72. 

Wasterful,  Wasterfow,  adj.  1,  Destruc- 
tive, devasting. 

"The  chiefe  of  the  clanne  in  the  boundis,  <[nhair 
broken  men  and  limmers  dwellis,  and  committis  any 
tcaster/ul  reife,— sail  be  charged  to  find  caution,**  &c 
Acts  Ja.  VI.»  July  1587. 

2.  Prodigal,  lavish,  unnecessarily  expensive, 
S- 

"There's  no  need,  for  all  the  greatness  of  God's 
[ifts,  that  we  should  be  tcasterfuL'*  BLickw.  Mag. 
lunc  1820,  p.  262. 

Wastrie,  adj.  Prodigal;  a  wastrie  person, 
one  who  is  extravagant.  V.  IKisfn/e,  adj. 
of  which  it  is  a  corruption. 

Wastrie,  Wasterv,  «.  1.  Prodigality, 
wastefulness,  S. 

"He  abruptly  exclaimed, — 'Hey,  what's  a*  this 
wattery  fori*  and,  ere  an  answer  could  be  returned, 
his  jaw  dropped,  his  eyes  fixed,  and  the  Laird  of  Gicn- 
feres  ceased  to  breathe."    Marriace,  ii.  24. 

"You  no  [know]  my  way,  and  that  I  like  a  been 
house,  but  no  ircu/nV."    Ayrs.  Legatees,  p.  182. 
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S.  What  is  wnstcdy  Clydes. 

Wastrife,  adj.     Prodigal,  wastef ul,  S. 

"Do  not  slit  the  qnill  up  laa  high,  its  a  tcasiiife 
coone  in  voqr  trade,  Andrew  ;  thev  that  do  not  mind 
oom-pickles,  neVer  oome  to  forpits.^'    Nigel^  L  119. 

Wastrife,  $.    The  same  with  Wtutery. 

**  She  oonfessed  afterwards,  that  besides  the  watlri/e, 
it  was  lang  ero  she  could  walk  sae  comfortably  with 
the  shoes  as  without  them.**    Heart  M.  Loth.,  iii.  61. 

WASTER,  «.  A  kind  of  trident  used  for 
striking  salmon,  Dumfr.,  Eskdale;  the 
same  with  Wester. 

"This  cha^e,  in  which  the  fish  is  pursued  and  struck 
with  barbed  spears,  or  a  sort  of  long-shafted  trident, 
called  a  tcaster,  is  much  practised  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Esk ;  and  in  the  other  salmon  rivers  of  SootUuid." 
Out  Mannering,  ii.  61. 

IsL  voif  cum  impetu  feror. 

A  Tery  intelligent  and  accurate  correspondent  ex- 
plains Leiaier  as  properly  denoting  a  spear  with  three 
prongs,  and  Waster  one  with  five  ;  assigning  both  terms 
to  Selkirks. 

WAT,  e.    Moisture,  S.B.    V.  Weit. 

Although  my  brogues  majr  draw  some  wai. 
That  wuma  stop  my  thrivin*. 

Coe»^$  Simple  Siraiiu,  p.  12& 

Wat,  Wate,  adj.     1,  Wet,  moist,  S. ' 

— Though  I  ffot  my  moggan  wai, 

I  didna  let  toem  gae.  IhuL 

8*  Addicted  to  intemperance  in  drinking ;  as, 
**  Thev^re  gey  wat  lads  thae,  they'll  no  part 
snne,    S* 

WAT,  Wattib.       Abbrev.    of    the   name 

Walter,  S. 

Wai,  Act  Dom.  Cone,  p.  10.  eoL  1.  "  Watiie  Ne- 
wall,"  Acts  Ja.  VL,  Ed.  1814,  p.  390. 

To  WAT,  V.  n.    To  know.    V.  Wait. 

In  heny  vote  frog  ttade  and  char^t  sore, 
Thay  gan  with  iin  wappynuis  me  muade. 

Jkmg.  Virga,  176, 1. 

A.-S.  waet,  Dan.  tDoad,  hnmidus  ;  A.-S.  teaef-an, 
humsctare.    V .  Wzit,  a. 

WATAKINO,  Waytakino,  s.  The  act  of 
canying  off,  or  taking  away.  Generally 
by  theft  'or  violence.     Clydes.  tca-takkin. 

"Comperit  Dauid  Wemys  summond  at  the  instans 
of  Baldrede  Blakater  anent  the  tcatahing  of  thre  oxin 
forth  of  the  landis  of  Myrecamy,  tane  for  his  annuals 
tharof.**   Act.  Audit.  A.  1479,  p.  93.   V.  Awat-takab. 

*«  The  waytaking,  stealing,"  Ic.     Ab.  Reg.  Cent.  16. 

WATCH-MAIL,  Watch.3IEal,  s.  A  duty 
imposed  for  maintaining  a  garrison. 

^  '*  Othen  more  probably  conjecture,  from  its  name 
giren  it  by  SkceUf  voce  Pension — of  the  watch'tneal 
of  Kilpatnck,  that  it  was  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
garrison  of  Dumbarton. — ^When  this  KcUch-mail  was 
constituted,  there  was  no  such  measure  known  as  that 
of  Linlithgow.'*    Fount.  Dec.  SuppL  W.  779,  780. 

'  The  sense  is  determined  by  these  words  in  the  de- 
cision ;  "  That  this  cadU-ward  duty  being  a  part  of 
the  king's  patrimony,  it  can  pay  no  cess." 

From  A.-S.  vaecee,  vigilia,  excubiae,  and  mai^  vecti- 
gal,  stipendium.    V.  Mail,  tribute. 


•WATCHMAN,  $.  The  uppermost  grain 
in  a  stalk  of  corn ;  also  called  the  Pat^m, 
Aberd. 

It  must  have  received  the  first  name  from  its  fancied 
resemblance  to  a  centinel,  placed  on  an  elevated  spot. 
Shall  we  suppose  tha^  it  has  obtained  the  other  desig- 
nation in  consequence  of  its  lofty  situation,  in  allusion 
to  one  who  carries  the  palm  of  victory?  We  learn 
from  Cotcr.,  indeed,  that  one  species  of  grain  is  de- 
nominated or^e  paumie.  But  this  is  confined  to  that 
species  of  barley  called  big,  because  of  its  being  as  it 
were  branched  out  like  a  jxc/m-tree. 


To  watch,  to  wait 
O.    Fr.    waiter^ 


oi  J!iaw.  Ail.;  "players,-  says  xuison,  "on  me 
oy  or  other  pipes  during  the  night,  as  thev  are  in 
places  at  this  day.**  £.  Mcti*.  Kom.  I  Dissert, 
mance,  &  Minstrelsy,  ccxcvii.  N. 


(To  WATE,  V.  a.  and  w. 
for,  Barbour,  i.  202. 
gaiter^  id.] 

Wate,  s.    1.  A  watchman,  a  sentinel. 

Misenus  the  weUe  on  the  hie  garrit  seis, 
And  with  his  trumpet  thawe  ane  takin  moid. 

Doug.  VirgU,  75,  42. 

The  minstreis  who  go  about  plaving  in  the  night 
season,  both  in  S.  and  £.,  especially  before  the  new 
▼ear,  are  called  tcaUe;  not,  as  Skinner  supposes, 
because  they  wait  on  magistrates,  &c.,  but  because 
they  seem  to  have  been  anciently  viewed  as  a  sort  of 
watchmen.  The  word  was  written  wayghtes^  in  the 
reign  of  Edw.  III.;  "players,**  says  Ritson,  "on  the 
hautboy 
many  ~ 
on  Romance, 

Palsgrave  mentions  the  term  as  denoting  the  instru 
ment  itself.     **  Wayfe,  an  instrument,  [Fr.]  hauboys  ;'* 
B.  iu.  F.  73,  a. 

Tent,  waehle^  excubiae,  castrensis  vig|ilia ;  et  vigiles, 
oxcnbitores,  (Kilian)  from  teacht-en,  vigilare ;  Moes.-G. 
wakts,  vigilia ;.  L.  B.  guet-a,  guett-a,  gait-a,  vigil ;  O. 
Fr.  gaiie,  aguayt, 

2.  A  place  of  ambush.     At  the  wate,  in  wait. 

— — Amns  bv  his  mortals  fate 
Into  myBcheuns  dede  predestinate, 
Circulis  at  the  wate,  and  espyis  abont 

The  swift  madin  Camilla. 

Doug,  VirgU,  892,  22. 

Thys  foresaid  Aruns,  liggand  at  the  wate, 
Beand  this  mayde  on  floclit  at  sic  estate, 
Chosis  hys  tvme  that  was  maist  oitortune. 
And  towait  hir  his  dart  addressit  sone. 

iWdL,  893,  27. 

About  hym  walkis  as  his  godly  fen's, 
Drede  with  pale  face,  Deliait  and  mortall  Weris, 
The  Wrayth  and  Irs,  and  eik  fraudfuU  Dissait, 
Ugging  vnder  couert  at  ane  buschement  or  ivate. 

Doug.  Virgil,  421,  7. 

WATER,  Watter,  s.    1.  A  river,  or  pretty 
large  body  of  running  water,  S. 

"Baith  seys  and  watlerie  geuis  be  vnjust  merchis 
ala  mekle  to  sum  landis,  as  thay  reif  fra  vther.*' 
Bellend.  Descr.  Alb.  c.  1. 

"  If  the  water  is  of  quantity  sufficient  to  drive  a 
■mail  water-wheel  for  light  machinery,  it  is  called  a 
bum.  Large  streams  are  called  watertt.  Tweed  is  our 
onlv  tra/«r  designed  river."    Agr.  Surv.  Pecb.,  p.  16. 

The  £.  term  is  very  seldom  applied  even  to  Tweed 
by  the  lower  classes. 

^  Bellendcn  generally  uses  it  to  denote  a  river,  some- 
times as  distmgnishcd  from  a  rivulet 

"Sindry  small  bumis  disccndis  fra  the  hillis  of 
Cheuiot,  and  vthir  montanis  lyand  thair  about  deuid- 
inff  Cumbir  fra  Annardail,  and  fallis  in  the  waiter  of 
Smway;**  Ibid,  c  H,  Sol veum^icriu  in,  Booth.  It 
is  also  used  when  amais  occurs  in  the  original ;  Ibid. 
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It  doM  oot  appear  that  A.-S.  tvarter  denoted  a  hody 
of  running  water.  Nor  is  Ir.  u'uge,  fane,  mentioned  in 
IMctionanea  as  havins  a  similar  sense.  But  it  is 
rsasonabld  to  suppose  uiat  this  was  the  case  in  ancient 
times  ;  as  we  find  it  in  the  oomposieiou  of  the  names 
ot  msn;|r  places  situated  on  rivers.  Besides,  esk  and 
watier,  in  some  parts  of  S:,  are  promiscuously  used  to 
denote  a  river.  Thns,  in  Angun,  North  Esk  is  most 
oommonlv  called  The  Nord  Walter^  and  South  Esk 
Th€  Soud  Waller. 

Germ.  tff(utser  is  used  in  the  sense  of  river,  torrent, 
&3.    V.  Wachter. 

S.  As  a  generic  word,  it  denotes  any  body  of 
running  water,  whether  great  or  small,  S. 

*'  Rivers  in  Scotland  are  very  frequently  called 
waters,"    Pennant's  Tour  in  S.,  1769,  p.  93,  N. 

Bellenden's  orthoj^ph^  of  the  word  marks  the 
pron.  universally  retaiueil  m  S. ,  except  in  the  Southern 
counties,  where  it  is  sounded  q.  teailler. 

3.  The  ground  lying  on  the  banks  of  a  river, 
S.  .      >  . 

'*  The  water,  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Scot- 
land, is  often  used  to  express  the  banks  of  the  river, 
which  are  the  only  inhabitable  parts  of  the  county." 
Minstrelsy  Border,  I.  100,  N. 

4.  The  inhabitants  of  a  tract  of  country 
watered  by  a  certain  river  or  brook,  S. 

Oar  warn  the  vraltr,  braid  and  wide, 

Gar  warn  it  suoe  and  hastilie  ! 
They  that  winua  ride  for  Telfer's  kye. 

Let  them  never  look  in  the  face  o'  me  I 

MinstreUjf  Border,  I  lOa. 

"  To  raiae  the  water,~-wtLM  to  alarm  those  who  lived 
along  iU  side.*'    N.  Ibid.,  p.  109. 

[5.  A  waiter^  a  wave,  Shctl.] 

Water-berry,  «•  Water-gruel,  Dumfr.  V. 
Bread-berry. 

Water-brash,  a.  A  disease  consisting  in  a 
sense  of  heat  in  the  epigastrium,  with 
copious  eructations  of  aqueous  humour,  S. 
the  Pyrosis  of  CuIIen. 

Mactaffgart  defines  this  term,  as  if  he  knew  of  one 
cause  on^that  could  produce  the  ailment. 

"  Waterbrash,  an  eruption  in  the  stomach,  brought 
on  by  drinking  grog ;"  Gall.  Enc. 

Water-broo,  8.    ** Water-gruel;"  Gl.  Antiq. 

Water-brose,  «•  *'  Brose  made  of  meal  and 
water  simply,  without  the  addition  of  milk, 
butter,**  &c.,  Gl.  Shirr.,  S. 

Water-corn,  $,  The  grain  paid  by  farmers, 
for  upholding  the  dams  and  races  of  mills,  to 
whicn  they  are  astricted  according  to  their 
leases,  S. 

"  1  boll  of  waleT'Com,  being  small  com,  yearly,  for 
each  of  the  said  three  ploughs,  for  manufacturing  and 
upholding  the  dams  and  M'ater- gangs.'*  Abstract  of 
Proof,  Mill  of  Inverimsay,  A.  1814,  p.  3. 

Water-cow,  «.  The  name  given  to  the 
spirit  of  the  waters,  especially  as  inhabit- 
ing a  lake,  South  of  S. 

VOL.  IV. 


The  torrents  nuh,  the  mountains  quake, 
The  sheeted  ffhosts  run  to  and  fro ; 

And  deep,  and  long,  from  out  the  lake. 
The  watef'Cmm  was  heanl  to  low. 

Hogg*»  Mountain  Bard,  pi  S3L 

"The  Water'Coio,  in  former  times,  haunted  Saint 
Mary*s  Loch,  of  which  some  extremely  fabulous  stones 
are  yet  related  ;  and,  though  rather  less  terrible  and 
malignant  than  the  Water-Horse,  yot,  like  hiin,  she 
possessed  the  rare  sliglit  of  turning  herself  into  what* 
ever  shape  she  pleasM,  and  was  likewise  desirous  •>( 

fetting  as  many  dragged  into  the  lake  as  possible" 
bid.  N.,  p.  »4. 
[  Wailir-coos,  Water-bectles,  Banff's.] 

Water-craw,  «.  The  water  ouzel,  S. 
Sturnus  cinclus,  Linn.  Statist.  Ace.,  zvii. 
249. 

"Sturnus  cinclus,-  water  ouzle,  or  Water  Craie." 
Agr.  Sunr.  Forfars.,  App.,  p.  43. 

*  Waterfall,  «.  Used  in  the  same  sense 
with  Waterahedj  Border. 

Waterfast,  adj.     Capable  of  resisting  the 

force  of  rain ;  synon.  toatertighU 

— **  Has  consentit  to  ane  taxt, — for  helping  to  repair 
the  said  kirk  and  balding  of  it  tailerfaety  Counc.  of 
Glasgow,  1574,  Life  of  Melville,  i.  439. 

To  Water-fur,  r.  a.  To  form  furrows  in 
ploughed  ground  for  draining  off  the  water, 

**  Plow  np  the  land  and  water-fHr  it,  and  so  let  it  ly 
exposed  through  the  winter  to  frosts,  snnws  and  rains, 
to  meUow  it^  and  make  it  falL'*  Maxwell's  SeL 
Trans.,  p.  51. 

Tent.  waeterC'Vore^  sulcus  aqnarius,  lira. 

WATEROANOy  $,     1.  The  race  of  a  mill. 

"The  parliament  hes  statute  and  ordanit,  that  the 
breif  vnder  writtin,  haue  oours  quhil  the  nixt  parlia< 
ment,  allanerly  of  loatergangU,  that  is  to  say,  of  mylne 
leidis  and  nane  vther  thingis."  Acts  Ja.  L,  1433,  c. 
149.     Edit  1566. 

"  The  auld  vxUergange  of  the  said  burgh  ;**  Abcri. 
Reg.,  A.  153S. 

£.  B.  watergang-ae,  waterganj-!a  ;  anuae  ductus  ft 
fossae,  per  quas  eliciuntur  aquae  in  patustris  regioni* 
bus,  Fiandris  walerganck,  a  wafer,  aqua,  &  ganck 
ductus,  iter.  Spclmannus  a  Saxonicis  vocabults,.  quae 
idem  sonant,  deducit  Du  Cange.  It  occurs  so  early 
as  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  of  England. 

2.  '*  A  servitude  whereby  we  have  power  and 
privilege  to  draw  water  alongst  our  neigh* 
bourns  ground  for  watering  our  own  ;  Stair, 
p.  287."  Spottiswoode's  MS.  Diet.  vo. 
AqueducL 

Watergate,  r.     [The  act  of  voiding  urine.] 

••I'U  watch  your  walergale ;'*  S.  ProT. ;  "That  is. 
I'll  watch  for  an  advantage  over  vou."    Kelly,  p.  396. 

This  socms  to  refer  to  a  man  s  turning  his  face  to 
the  wall  for  a  certain  purpose,  when  an  enemy  mij^ht  ' 
easily  take  his  advantage.  The  only  word  that  re- 
sembles it  is  A.-S.  waeler-gyte,  the  name  given  to  the 
sign  Aquarius.  Lye  expl.  it,  Qui  aqnam  eflfundit.  In 
O.  £.  Watyr  wey  is  rendered  by  Meatus.     Pr.  Parv. 

[Water-Gaw,  *.     Synon.  with  Teeth,  q.  v.] 
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Water-horme,  9.  The  gubliii  called  Water 
Kelpie^  North  of  S. 

.  "  Ib  ■onie  places  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  the 
whahitanta  arc  still  in  continual  terror  of  an  imaginary 
being  called  the  Waler^UoTM, — Ou  our  way  to  Harries, 
— dttkovgh  our  nearest  road  lay  alongst  the  shores  of 
tins  loch,  Malcolm  absolutely  refused  to  accompany  me 
bj  that  way  for  fear  of  the  WcUer-Ifors^,  of  which  he 
told  many  wonderful  stories  swearing  to  the  truth  of 
them ;  and,  in  particular  how  his  father  had  latelv  been 
▼ery  nigh  taken  by  him  and  that  ho  had  sncceeaed  in 
deeo^g  one  man  to  hi^  destruction,  a  short  time 
pnnoas  to  that.  This  spectre  is  likewise  an  inhabi- 
tant of  Loch  Aren  at  the  foot  of  Caim  Gorm,  and  of 
Loch  Laggan  in  the  wilds  betwixt  Lochaber  and 
BBdcnoch7    Hogg*s  MounUin  Bard,  N.,  p.  94. 

The  same  dangerous  quadruped  also  inhabits  Loch 
Tmf»  According  to  tradition,  he  has  been  known  to 
ooine  ashore,  and  entice  a  whole  family  of  fine  boys  to 
■MNmt  him,  that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  plung- 
ing with  them  all  into  the  deep.    V.  Watbr-Cow. 

Water-kail,  $,  Broth  made  without  any 
meat  in  it,  S. 

Water-kelpie,  «.  The  spirit  of  the  waters. 
V.  Kelpie. 

Waterkyle,  «•  Meadow  ground  possessed 
by  the  tenants  of  an  estate  by  rotation ; 
synon.  Alter fyle, 

Kjfi4  seems  to  be  the  common  corr.  of  Cavei,  as  sig- 
ni^mg  chance,  or  share,  ^.  one's  turn  or  share  of  the 
imgated  land,  perhaps  originally  determined  by  lot,  or 
bj  casting  cavils.  Shall  we  Tiew  AUerkyle  as  <ienoting 
n  dioMige  of  the  fo<  / 

Water-mouse,  Water-rotten.  The  water 
nt,S. 

"  Anricola  aqnatica.  Water  CampacnoL  £  Water 
Bal  S.  WaUr  Mouse,  or  RoUcn,^  iSddR,  Mag.,  July 
1819,  pi  605w 

Water-mouth,  $.  The  month  of  a  river, 
valgarly  Watter-mow^  S.  B.  Thus  the 
mouth  of  South  Esk  is  denominated  in 
Angus.     [Water^neb^  Renfr.] 

"Pfeoot  eaedem  ptscariae  et  Ue  cru\ffits  reapectiFe 
bondantur  et  jaoent  a  lie  wattr'fnouth  dictae  aquae  de 
Done. "—Chart.  K.  Ja.  VL,  1617.  State,  Fraser  of 
Frasertield,  p.  298.     Lie  seems  an  errat.  for  le. 

**hk  the  mean  time,  I'd  be  glad  to  see  one  of  the 
oriffiiial  charters  granted  by  the  town  to  the  heritors 
of  Kether  Don,  to  know  whether  they  have  got  a  right 
to  the  town's  fishing  'twixt  the  tcaier  mouths,  or  if  the 
town  nve  it  to  the  heritors  of  Dee."  Lett.  1727, 
SUte^  Fraser  of  Frasertield,  p.  320. 

*' — ^Thrott^h  a  great  speat  o!  the  water  of  Dee,  thir 
bain  four  ships  brake  loose — and  were  driven  out  at 
the  waier'numth  by  Tiolence  of  the  speat.*'  Spalding's 
T^tmblea,  I.  60. 

Water-purpie»  8,     Common  brooklimc,  an 

herb,  S.     Veronica  beccabunga,  Linn«     It 

seems  to  receive    the   latter  part    of  its 

name  from  its  being  somewhat  of  a  purple 

colour.    It  is  also  called  Horse  well-grass^  S. 

This  seems  to  be  meant  in  the  following  passa^. 
^Ltaves^  of  great  Fow,  Myrrh,  Nightshade,  Plantain, 


Purple,  Roses,  Violet."    St.  Germain's  Royal  Physi- 
eian,  p.  52. 

"Cresses  or  water-purpie,  and  a  bit  oat-cake,  can 
serve  the  master  for  breakfast  as  weel  as  Caleb." 
Bride  of  Lammemioor,  ii.  72. 

Water-slain  Moss.  ^'As  peat  earth  is 
readily  diffused  in  water  and  carried  off ; 
wherever  it  comes  again  to  be  deposited, 
we  have  water-bom  peat,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times called  by  our  country  people,  water^ 
slain  moss**  Dr.  Walker,  Prize  Essays, 
Highl.  Soc.  S.,  ii.  13. 

[Water-Spownois,  s,  pL  Sponges,  Accts. 
L.  H.  Treasurer,  i.  377,  Dickson.] 

Water-stoup,  *.  1.  A  bucket  for  carrying 
water,  S. 

For  hse  I  ridden. 

An*  farer  hae  I  gane  ; 
But  siller  spars  on  water  stoups 
Saw  I  never  nane.  . 

Herd^s  CM.,  iL  17S. 
V.  Stoup. 

S.  The  name  given,  in  the  vicinity  of  Leith, 
to  the  common  periwinkle,  (Turbo  terebra, 
Linn.)  from  its  resemblance  to  a  pitcher. 

Water-tath,  «.  Luxuriant  grass  proceeding 
from  excess  of  moisture,  S.    V.  Tath. 

Water-Ticht,  Wattirteich,  adj.  Secure 
against  the  entrance  of  the  water,S.  Water- 
tight. 

"Our  souerane  lord — gaif  &c.  to  the  said  vmqahile 
James  lord  Downe— certane  fewfermes  —for  the  cus- 
todie  of  the  said  castell  of  Downe,  and  for  vphalding 
of  the  samyn  %oaUirUich,'*  Acts  Ja.  VI.,  1607,  Ed. 
1814,  p.  381. 

Water-wader,  «.  A  home-made  candle  of 
the  worst  kind,  Boxb. ;  synon.  Sweig. 

When  a  family  make  their  own  candles,  after  the 
regalar  operation  is  ended,  there  is  generally  some  tal- 
low left  in  the  pot,  swimming  in  a  scum  on  the  top  of 
the  water.  Into  this,  for  kcking  it  up,  a  few  wicks 
are  immersed ;  which  having  much  to  do  for  accom* 
pushing  the  purpose  in  view,  because  of  their  frequent 
passage  through  the  water,  are  significantly  called  water* 
waders.    They  of  course  prove  miserable  lights. 

Water-wagtail,  s.  The  name  given  to  the 
wagtail,  or  Motacilla,  S. 

"Motacilla,  a  waterwagtaU."  Wedderbnm's  Vocab., 
p.  14. 

Water- Wraith,  *.  The  spirit  of  the  watera, 
S.  B.    V.  Wraith. 

Hobgoblins,  fudd'rin  thro*  the  air^ 
cup  Kelpies  i*  their  moss-pot  chair, 
An  water-wraiths  at  intack  drear, 
Wi*  eerie  yamour. 

Tarms's  Poans,  p.  401 

[Watery-Nebbit,  adj.  Of  a  pale  and  sickly 
countenance,  Clydes.] 

To  BuRX  THE  Water.    V.  under  Burn,  r.  a. 
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To  Gae  down  the  Water,  To  go  to  wreck, 
to  be  totally  lost ;  like  corn  carried  down 
a  river  hy  a  flood,  S. 

"If  the  life  of  the  dear  bairn,— and  Jeanie's,  and 
my  aiii,  and  a*  mankind'a  depended  on  my  asking  sic 
a  slaTO  o'  Satan  to  tiicak  a  word  for  me  or  them,  they 
•honld  a'  gae  doum  toe  water  for  Davie  Deans.'*  Heart 
M.  Loth.,  i.  322. 

To  Ride  tdb  Water  on.  Hia  no  to  ride 
ike  water  cn^  he  cannot  be  depended  on,  S. 

The  alluaioa  seems  to  be  to  a  horse,  on  which  one 
nay  venture  to  ride  on  dry  ground,  but  not  to  ford  a 
river,  where  one,  in  consequence  of  a  false  step,  runs 
the  risk  of  being  drowned. 

WATERy  s.  The  name  given  to  a  disease 
of  sheep,  Shetl.    Y.  Shell-sickness. 

WATH,  8.    A  ford, 

"The  small  river,  Kirtle,  touches  the  N.  E.  part  of 
the  parish,  k  the  Solway  Firth  or  Booness  watn,  as  it 
is  called,  as  its  Southern  boundary."  P.  Domock, 
Dumfries  Statist.  Ace,  iL  15. 

**The  same  ScottUtcath  is  also  called  Myrefonl  by 
old  English  writers."    Pinkerton's  Enquiry,  II.  207. 

A.-S.  wad^  Belg.  tuaede,  Lat.  vad-um. 

WATLING  STRETE.  Vatlant  Streit. 
A  term  used  to  denote  the  milky  way. 

Of  enery  steme  the  twynkling  notia  he. 
That  in  the  still  heoin  moae  coarse  we  se, 
Arthurvs  hafe.  and  U  vades  betaiknyng  rane, 
Syne  Iratiiug  strele,  the  Home,  and  the  Charle  wane. 

Doug,  Virga,  85,  43. 

Henijaone  uses  it  in  the  same  sense,  in  his  account 
of  the  joomeya  of  Orpheus,  first  to  heaven,  and  then 
to  hdl,  in  quest  of  his  wife  Euridice. 

Sihen  endit  was  the  sangis  lamentable, 
e  take  his  hsip,  and  on  his  brest  can  hyng. 
Syne  passit  to  toe  hevin,  as  sais  the  fable. 
To  seke  his  wife :  but  that  auailit  no  thing. 
By  IVadiing  ttrtie  he  went  but  tarying ; 
Syne  eome  dovm  throw  the  spere  of  Saturn  aid, 
Quhilk  fiider  is  of  all  thir  stemis  cald. 

Traitie  <^  Orpheus,  Edin, ,  1508. 

**It  aperis  oft  in  the  quhyt  circle  callit  Circulus 
Lacteus,  the  quhilk  the  marynalis  callis  Valiant  Streit." 
CompL  Sw,  p.  90. 

In  the  same  manner  it  was  called  by  the  Romans 
Via  Laetea,  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  a  broad 
•treet  or  canseway,  being  as  it  were  paved  with  stars. 
Hm  street  itself,  it  is  said,  was  thus  named  "from 
oaa  VUeilianui,  supposed  to  have  superintended  the 
direetioD  of  it ;  the  ISritons  calling  VUflHanne,  in  their 
hi^gnage,  OuetaHn."    SUtist.  Ace,  zvi.  325,  N. 

WATRECK,  interj.  Expressive  of  astonish- 
ment ;  sometimes  perhaps  of  commiseration. 
Loth.    V.  Raik,  8.  2. 

Probablv  also  used  as  a  sort  of  execration  ;  as  fonned 
from  traih  instead  of  ralk  or  rack,  care.  Thus,  it 
wonld^  be  equivalent  to  What  plaijue^  or  to  the  sense 
in  which  torrow  is  frequently  used  in  S. 

[WATSXA.    Wots  not.    V.  Wat,  r. 
WATTEL,*.    V.  Wattle. 

WATTIE,  *.  A  blow,  Ang.  Su.-G.  hwat^ 
oeler  t 


WATTIE,  it.    An  eel,  angiulla,  Roxb. 

If  not  a  cant  term,  allied  perhaps  to  Su.-G.  tcaet^ 
anv  Doxions  or  monstrous  animal,  because  of  the 
TQigar  antipathy  to  this  species. 

[WATTIRTEICII,  adj.    V.  under  Water.] 
WATTLE.  8.    A  billet  of  Avood,  Berwicks. 

Apparsntlv  an  oblique  use  of  the  E.  word  as  sisni- 
fyinj;  a  hurdle  ;  or  pernaps  from  Dan.  wtd,  firewooMi. 

WATTLE,  8.    A  tax  paid  in  Shetland. 

**  Another  iiayment  exacted  by  the  grantees  of  the 
Crown,  is  called  the  Wattle,  In  the  be^nning  of  the 
16th  century,  when  Poi^ery  blinded  mankmd,  the  priests 
b^^l^ed,  from  these  islanus,  money  under  the  n;uae  of 
WaUk,  in  consideration  of  the  extraordinary  benc-Ht 
which  the  peoole  were  to  receive  from  the  liberal  dui- 
tribotioo  of  holy  water  among  th«m. "  P.  Xorthmaven, 
SbetL  Stotist.  Ace.,  xii.  353. 

This  was  "a  duty  of  old  paid  by  the  inhal»itants  of 
Shetland  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Sheriff  yearly, 
when  he  came  to  do  justice.'*  It  included  **  IS  nights 
meat  and  drink  to  him  for  men  and  servants  ;  firat  con- 
▼erted  by  Olave  Sinclair  Fold  in  Stock-fish,  taking  for 
each  nirat  7  meals  of  fish,  each  meal  allowed  to  9a. 
Dense  (Danish).  So  the  night*8  WfUtel  is  5  OullifUma 
and  3s.,  reckoning  to  an  Angel  in  Gold  and  an  English 
6  pence  each  Gullyion  ;  estimat  to  24s.  Scots,  the  5th 
part  of  the  Angel.— The  duty  of  the  Fair-isle  extends 
to  100  GuUyions  in  hard  fish,  each  Gullyion  weighing 
2  lispnods,  estimat  to  2  Trone  stones  as  aforesaid,  ex- 
tenduig  to  20  Angel  Nobles,  and  in  Scots  money  to 
1201."  From  a  Rental  of  Shethind  under  Robert  Earl 
of  Orkney. 

WATTY.  Ye  look  like  Watty  to  tJie  tconn,  ^ 
proverbial  phrase,  expressive  of  the  appear- 
ance of  disgust,  or  great  reluctance,  b.B. 

His  father  says,  Iaj  by,  man,  thir  humdrums. 
And  louk  na  mair  like  Wattg  to  the  tcorta  ^ 
Gin  ye  hae  promisM.  what  but  now  (>erfomi  f 

Bosses  Helenore,  p.  IU2.     See  Ed. 

"  To  took  lite  Wattg  to  the  worm,  to  look  confused- 
ly ;"  GL 

To  WAUBLE,  r.  n.  "  To  swing,  to  reel,'* 
GL  Burns,  S.  O.    [V.  Wabble.] 

That  day  ye  was  a  j inker  noble. 

For  heels  an*  win' ! 
An'  ran  them  till  they  a'  did  wauble. 

Far,  far  behm*. 

Bums,  til.  142. 

Perhaps  rather  to  hobble. 

The  snipe,  rous'd  by  the  early  traveller, 
Starts  frae  the  slimy  drain ;  and  to  the  spring, 
Wide  smoking  with  the  sun,  now  tcanUes  fa»t. 

Davidsom*s  Seasons,  p.  166. 

ExpL  "to  move  up  and  down,"  Gl.  It  seems  to 
denote  a  vacillating  motion.  Perhaps  allied  to  Teat. 
wepel-tn,  weiffel-eu,  vacillare,  fluctuare. 

WAUCH,».    Wall. 

Ay  as  the  gudwyf  brocht  in, 
Ane  scorit  upon  the  tcaueh, 

PeUU  to  the  Play,  st  11. 

A.-S.  wok,  paries  ;  A.  Bor.  tcogh,  id. 

This  marks  the  antiquitv  of  the  custom,  retained  to 
this  dav,  in  country  tippling-houses,  of  marking  the 
bill  with  chalk  ou  the  wall,  or  behind  the  door. 

[To  WAUCH,  V.  a.  To  watcli,  Barbour;  i. 
520 ;  wauch  him^  be  ou  one^s  guard.] 
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WAUCHIE,  (gutt),  adj.  1.  Swampy,  [boggy, 
damp,]  Clydes. 

Ootid.  loac^Ae,  giuget »  fluetas  ;  unda  ;  A.«S.  waeg, 
weij,  nqjULf  vis  aqiimmin ;  So.<^.  vfaeg,  fluctttt. 

S.  Sallow  and  greasy,  Lauarks.  Also  expL 
waiHcokmredy  disgustingly  pale ;  as,  ^  a 
wauehie  skin.** 

A  aeehi'  ftni*  will  rise  at  your  feet, 
Wi'  wamckie  ebeek  and  waoland  ee. 

"  This  vwd  it  applied  only  to  the  countenance,  and 
denotee  that  the  person  has  a  sallow  and  greasy  face." 
Edin.  Mag.,  July  1819,  p.  527,  529. 

*'When  the  bad  Fairies  carried  off  a  child,  they 
always  left  one  of  their  own  number  in  its  place,  gener- 
ally described  in  the  language  of  the  country  as  an  iU- 
faord  waaicAw  wandocht  of  a  creature."    Edin.  Mag., 

Oct.  i8ia 

Tho  term  may  have  the  same  origin  with  Wal,  moist 
C.  Bb  gwetw  signifies  pale,  gufclwffan,  pale  white,  gwelW' 
fxA,  pale  red. 

To  WAUCHLE,  v.  n.  1.  To  move  from  side 
to  side  in  walking,  like  a  young  child,  Clydes. 

S.  **  To  walk  after  a  fatigued  manner ;  wauch-- 
Kng^  walking,  yet  almost  exhausted ; "  Gall. 
Enc* 

.   Merely  a  Tsriety  of  Waigk  or  WacMe^  q.  y. 

To  Wauchle,  r.  a.  1.  To  fatigue  very  much ; 
as,  **  The  road  wauchlU  him  gay  and  sair ; " 
Upp.  Lanarks. 

S.  To  puzzle;  as,  **That  question  tvauchlit 

liim;     ibid. 

As  Beig.  Miggprf-en,  signifies  to  stagger ;  here  the  term 
bears  the  same  sense  actively,  to  cause  to  stagger. 


To  WAUCHT,  Wacht  out,  Wauoht, 
Wauch,  v.  o.  To  quafiF,  to  swig,  to  take 
large  draughts,  S. 

And  for  thir  tithingis,  in  flakoun  and  in  ikuU 
Tbay  skynk  the  wyne,  snd  vauchtit  cowpys  fnlL 

Dong.  rlrgU,  210,  6. 

Do  waueki  and  drink,  bring  cowpis  full  in  handis,— 
And  with  gude  wiU  do  iknik  ana  birll  the  wynis. 

Ibid.,  250,  47. 
8o  Sathan  led  men  steidfast  be  the  mane ; 
That  nather  Lord  nor  Knicht  he  lute  alane. 
Except  his  coup  war  wachiU  out  alway, 
Beasonit  with  blaspheme,  sacrilige,  disdayne. 
All  godlie  lyf  and  cheriUe  to  ilay. 

Thos  Nicol  Bnme,  an  apostate,  writes  of  the  Refor- 
mation ;  Chron.  S.  P.,  iii.  451. 

And,  ss  thai  tslkit  at  the  Uba  of  mony  taill  foode, 
They  wumchU  at  the  wicht  wyne,  and  warit  out  wourdia  ; 
Ami  syne  thd  spak  more  spedelie,  and  uparit  no  materis. 

Dimoar,  liaiUand  Foems,  p.  46, 

Here  maaeA  is  used,  and  rather  as  a  n.  v. 

Sibb.  supposes^  without  any  sufficient  ground,  that 
it  is  *'  probably  from  Q««ycA,  a  drinkinc  cup. "  Budd. , 
with  more  Tersimilitude,  refers  to  A.<^.  veahi,  irrigu- 
na.  For  the  idea  seems  to  be  that  of  moistening  the 
throat  welL  IsL  vokua,  madefieri,  Teut  weyck'en, 
macerare.  ^  V.  Wak. 

E.  tteig  is  probabiT  from  a  common  origin,  $  being 
prefixed.  Johns,  aerives  it  from  Isl.  atcina.  He 
teems  to  have  mistaken  the  wotd  used  by  Junius, 
which  is  IsL  riug-a,  sorbere,  rather  sngere .  This  may 
indeed  be  the  root- of  the  E.  word.     For  a  child  is  said 


to  tsorAl,  &.»  when  sucking  so  forcibly  as  to  swallow  a 
oonsiderable  quantity  at  once. 

Bat  whether  there  bo  any  affinity  between  noig 
and  waudU,  E.  quaff  seems  to  have  been  originally 
the  saase  word.  For  Palsgrave  gives  it  in  a  form 
nearly  allied  to  that  which  it  still  bean*  in  S.  "I 
quamtJU^  I  drinke  alle  out. — ^Wyll  you  quawght  with 
me?"  Bw  iii.  F.  331,  a.  The  modem  E.  word,  having 
loot  the  gvttttral  sound  like  Laugh,  is  written  accord- 
ing to  the  pronnnciatioo,  the  i  bemg  thrown  away. 

Waucht,  Wauoht,  $^     A  large  draught  of 
any  liquid,  S. 

Ncist,  *'  0 !"  cries  Halbert,  *'  oon'd  your  skill 
But  help  ns  to  a  vmwjht  of  ale. 
I'd  be  oblig'd  t'  ye  a'  my  Ufe." 

Ramtay's  Poems,  ii.  527. 

To  WAUE,  V.  a.    "  To  toss,  to  agitate/' 

Qnhat  anenture  has  brocht  the  leuand  hidder ) 


Qnhidder  wami  wilsum  by  stomie  of  the  sev, 

I,  quod  hd 
Doug,  VirgU,  182,  41. 


Or  at  oommand  of  goddis,  cum  thou,  quod  he  ? 
A.-S.  wq^tan,  fluctnare. 

To  WAUFF,  r.  n.     To  wave.     V.  Waff,  r. 

To  Waufle,  v.  n.  To  waver  in  the  air,  as 
snow,  chaff,  or  any  light  substance,  Upp. 
Clydes. 

Waufle,  «.    A  slight  fall  of  snow.  ibid. 

Tent,  wegfel'tn,  va^are,  fluctuare ;  A.-S.  wafol,  fluc- 
toans ;  laL  vaji,  dubium,  dubitatio. 

WAUGH,  Wauch,  adj.  1.  Unpleasant  to 
the  taste,  nauseous,  S. 

"  It  taatad  sweet  i'  your  mon',  bat  fan  anes  it  was 
down  yonr  wizen,  it  had  an  ugly  knaggim,  an'  a  wauch 
wa-gang.**    Journal  from  London,  p.  3. 

2.  A  heavy,  damp,  unwholesome  smell;  as  that 
of  a  uewly-opened  grave,  S. 


« 


For  my  share,"  said  one,  '*  I  think  she'll  no  put 
owre  this  nicht.  The  wauch  earth  smell  is  about  her 
already."    &xon  and  Gael,  iii.  189. 

linens  that  have  not  been  properly  driod,  when 
■offered  to  lie  in  this  state  for  a  time,  are  said  to  con- 
tract a  woNcA  tmeil,  An^. 

Yorka.  "watigh,  insipid,  unsaltcd,  and  so  unsavoury;" 
Thoresby,  Ray^  Lett.,  p.  340. 

[3.  Affected  with  nausea,  Banffs.] 

4,  In  a    moral    sense,   bad,  worthless;    as, 

waugh   fouk^  loose    or    disorderly   people. 

[The  common  form  is  waff/ouk.'] 

Tentw  walgke,  nausea,  tvalgh^en,  naueesre,  walghigh, 
nanseosus.  Isl.  mig  velger,  nauseo,  velge,  nausea. 
But  this  is  onhr  a  secondary  sense.  The  primary 
meaning  of  the  fil.  v.  vefg-ia,  is.  tcpefacere  ;  O.  Andr., 
p.  257.  The  transition  is  very  natural ;  as  lic^uids  in 
a  tepid  state  excite  nausea. 

WAUINGEOUR,  Wauynoour,  s.   A  vaga- 
bond, a  fugitive. 

Rutnliaais,  hynt  your  wappinnis,  and  follow  me, 
Quham  now  yone  wauiHgcoi$r,  youe  ilk  strangere, 
Affrayis  eo  wyth  hys  vnwourthy  were. 

Doug,  VirgU,  417,  82. 

Lye,  (Addit.  Jun.  Etym.)  properly  refers  to  locf/e, 
bestia  enatica.    V.  Waff. 
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To  WAUK,  Waulk.  Walk,  r.  a.     1.  To 
full  cloth,  to  thicken  it,  S.;  pt*ou.  waitk. 

"  The  sheep  sapply  them  with  wool  for  their  upper 
garments ;  this,  wlien  spun  tnd  woTen,  is  fullecf,  or 
waUced,  as  they  term  it,  in  a  pnrticiih&r  manner  by  the 
women."    Garnet's  Tour,  L  157. 

The  idea  of  Dr.  Gamet»  as  to  the  orisin  of  the  term, 
is  siuilar  to  that  of  Skinner,  (vo.  WaBker,  fuUo).  He 
derires  it  from  the  etrcamstanco  of  the  women  sitting 
round  the  board  and  cloth,  and  "working  it  with 
their  feet,  one  against  anotiier.**  "It  is  this  part  of 
the  operation,"  he  sajrs,  "which  is  properly  called 
waUcing,  and  it  is  on  this  aoooont  that  tailing  mills,  in 
which  water  and  machineiy  are  made  to  do  the  work 
of  these  women,  are  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of 
EneUnd  frequently  called  walk-mUU."    Ibid.,  p.  158. 

The  custom  of  falling  cloth  with  the  feet  woald 
teem  anciently  to  haTe  been  also  practised  in  England. 

doth  that  cometh  fro  the  wealng  b  not  comely  to  wear, 
Till  it  he/ulUd  vnder/oU,  or  in  falling  stocks, 
Wsshen  well  wyth  water,  and  with  tasels  cratched, 
Tooked  and  teynted,  and  mder  taylours  hands. 

PeraPL,^,  84,  K 

2.  To  make  close  and  matted,  S. 

3.  To  render  callous;  as  when  the  palm  of 
tha  hand  is  hardened  bj  severe  work,  S. 

Sn.-G.  walk-a^  pressare,  Tolatare,  nt  solent,  <|ui 
fnlloniam  exercent ;  Belc.  naakk-tn^  Ital.  guale-art,  id. 
Ray^  and  Skinner  riew  Lat.  eale-artt  to  tread,  as  the 
origin.  This  has  great  appearance  of  probability, 
especially  as  A.-S.  awnmer,  a  fuller,  is  from  «i<rnt- 
titan,  calcitrare,  conculcando  aeitare.  But  there  is 
one  difficulty.  The  synon.  A..S.  term  wealcere, 
is  undoubtedly  from  wealc-an^  volvere,  revolvere,  to 
roll ;  whence  fora/ir,  a  revolution.  This  A.-S.  v.,  how- 
ever,  is  viewed  by  Somner  and  Johns,  as  the  origin  of 
E.  walk^  to  go. 

To  Wauk,  v.  n.    To  shrink  in  consequence  of 
being  wetted,  S.  • 

Wauker,  Wauk-millbr,  $.     A  fuller,  S. 
walker^  Lancash. 

— "William  Cowtis  deaooun  of  the  wallerist — The 
deacounis  of  craftis— ar  fourtene  in  nowmere, — wob- 
staris,  foalterU,  bonnet-makeris,"  &e.  Acts  Ja.  VI., 
1584.  Ed.  1814,  p.  361-2. 

Belg.  walcl'tr,  Su.-0.  walkare.  Germ.  wauhnuUer, 
V.  the  V. 

[Waukin,  Waukino,  s.    Fulling,  the  act  of 
fulling,  S.} 

[Waukit,  adj.     Fulled;  become  thick  and 
callous ;  as,  waukit  tkin^  a  tvankit  loo/^  S.] 

Waukitness,  «.    Callousness,  Clydes. 

WauktMIll,  Waulk-mill,  «.     A  fulling- 
mill,  S.     A  walk-millj  A.  Bor. 

"The  parish — has  within  itself,  or  is  in  the  close 
neighbourhood,  of  mills  of  many  kinds,  not  only  meal- 
mills,  but  flour-mills,  wauH'milU,  lint-mills,  barley- 
mills,  and  malt-nL'Us."  F.  Calder,  Inver.  Statist. 
Aoo.,  iv.  2a3. 

Germ.  uxiU'muhle,  id. 

To  WAUK,  Waucii,  v.  a.     To  watch,  S. 
V.  Walk,  I 


Waukeu,  a.  a  watchmnii,  one  who  watches 
clothes  during  night,  S.  A.-S.  toatctr^ 
Belg.  xcaaker.    V.  Walk,  »• 

Waukino,  «.  The  act  of  watching,  S. 
Wauking  of  tlie  Claise^  the  act  of  tending, 
during  night,  a  washing  of  clothes,  spread 
out  on  the  grass  to  be  bleached  or  dried. 

Wauking  o'  the  Fauldj  the  act  of  watching  the 
sheep-foldy  about  the  end  of  summer,  when 
the  lambs  were  weaned,  and  the  ewes 
milked ;  a  custom  now  gone  into  disuse. 

^7  P^S^  1^  A  young  thing, 

And  I'm  not  very  aiild  ; 
Yet  well  I  like  to  meet  her  at 

The  toauking  o*  ihe/auld, 

HoHuajf's  OenL  Shep.,  Act  L 

Waukina  o*  the  Kirk-yard,  the  act  of  watch- 
ing the  dead  after  interment|  for  prevent- 
ing the  inroads  of  resurrection-men,  S. 

To  WAUKEN,  r.  a.  To  chastise,  Aberd. 
I  know  not  if  this  be  formed  from  S. 
Whaukj  id. 

To  WAUKEN,  V.  n.  1.  To  awake  from 
sleep,  S.;  like  £.  waken. 

2.  To  become  animated,  with  the  prep,  on 
added ;  as,  ^'  He  tcauken*t  on  his  sermon,"  S. 

3.  To  become  violent  in  language,  as  in  scold- 
ing. *^0I  how  she  waukenH  on  him  I  and 
gi'ed  him  an  awfu'  flj'tel"  S. 

Waukenin,  9.     1.  The  act  of  awaking,  S. 

2.  An  outrageous  reprehension ;  as,  ^  My 
certie,  that  is  a  wauktnin^  S. 

3.  Cauld  waukenin^  a  phrase  applied  to  a  very 
bad  farm,  S. 

WAUKFERE,  adj.  x\ble  to  walk  about ;  as, 
**  He's  gayly  faiFt  now,  but  he*s  still  tcawit- 
fere\*  Kenfr. 

From  the  ▼.  fo  tca/I*,  and  S,/€re,  entire;  lA./atr^ 
babilis,  sufficiens.  In  that  language  her/aer  is  com- 
pounded precisely  in  the  same  manner ;  fit  for  warfare, 
militiae  nabilis. 

To  WAUL,  Wawl,  r.  n.  1.  To  look  wildly,  to 
roll  the  eyes.     S.O.  and  A. 

And  in  the  breist  of  the  gcxliles  eraif  thay 
Ooreonis  hede,  that  mon»toar  of  grete  wounder, 
Wytn  ene  toaiuatul,  and  nek  bane  hak  in  lounaer. 

Doug.  Virgil,  257.  51. 

Bot  fra  the  auhl  Halesun  lay  to  de, 

And  yeildts  vp  the  breith  with  toawland  1^ 

The  fatal  1  sisteriA  set  to  hand  andne, 

And  gan  his  young  HalesuA  so  dyspone, 

That  liy  Eiiandrus  wappinnis,  the  ilk  stound. 

He  destynate  was  to  caucht  the  dethis  woun<L 

ibid,,  331.  I& 
•  Canentia,  lumina,  Virg.  z.  418. 

The  sicht  forhow't  her  teaulen  een. 
She  Isy  in  the  deadthraws. 

BaUad,  JEdin.  Mag.,  Oct.  1818,  p.  328. 
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^ "  PmenUy  nooTering  himself,  he  wawU  on  me  with 
11  grey  een,  like  a  wiEt  cat,  and  opened  hie  mouth 

which  resembled  the  mouth  of  an.  oven."    The  Pirate, 

liiBG.    V.  WAUL,r. 

i.  To  gaze  with  a  drowsy  eye,  Tweedd. 

Rndd^  derives  it  from  A.-S.  weaU-^in^  fnrere.    But 
tl  is  rather  from  tpttUw-ian^  to  roll,  Lat.  vol^-tre, 

WAUL,  adj.    Agile,  nimble,  Damfr. 

This  seems  merely  a  provincial  variety  of  Yatti,  or 
TaUf  id.,  q.  v. 

WaTTLIK,  adj.      Used   in  the   same   sense, 
Tweedd. 

WAUL,  intetj.  Expressive  of  sorrow,  Buchan. 

— Something  gasp*t  and  grain'd  hom-hse ! 

WmXor'mer'sdead! 
Nse  ferlie,  thongh  it  pierc't  my  saul ; 
I  pegh't,  I  hegh%  syne  cried  iraul/  Waul/ 

Tarrtu^t  Poems,  p.  8. 

Abbreviated  perhaps  from  A-S.  tcala,  ehen !  ah  t 

Wauuesum,  adj.     Cansihg  sorrow,  Aug. 

A  wsesum,  wild,  wauliesum  sight, 
Eneugh  to  quench  the  fires  o*  night, 
And  bUnch  the  lightning's  vividligbt 

John  V  Amka\  p.  96L 

WAULD,  #.     The  plain  open  country,  with- 
out wood,  Lanarks. ;  [E.  Wold^ 

Ower  wud  an'  loauld,  the  rowkis  cauld 
Spresd  like  a  siller  sea. 
Marmaideti  qf  Clyde,  £di».  Mag,,  Uay,  1820. 

WAULD,  #.     Government,  power.     In  wald^ 
under  swaj. 

I  vow  to  (3od.  that  has  the  warld  in  vfauld, 
Thi  dede  sell  be  to  Sotheronn  full  der  sauld. 

Wallace,  z.  579.  Ha 

Dan.  void,  IsL  ve/Zcle,  power,  vctlld,  id.  Hence  yftr 
wald,  magistracy.    V.  Wald,  v, 

[WAUMLE,   s.  and  r.      BaniFs.  form   of 
Wambk,  q.  v.] 

To  WAUNER,  V.  n.    To  wander,  S.  O. 

I  saw,  them,  tentless,  wauner  owre  the  height 

JHeken's  Poeuu,  1788,  p.  21. 

WAU%adj.    Worse.    V.  Wail 

[To  Waur,  v.  a.  To  injure ;  also,  to  over- 
come.   V.  War,  v.] 

Waub-for-the-wear,  adj,  Shabbj,  rustj, 
Fife. 

"He  lent  me  this  bonnio  auld  apron,  and  his  warst 
worfcinMacket  forby  this  crunkloa  waur'/or-the-toear 
hat."    Tenn.  Card.  Beaton,  p.  154.    V.  War,  Waur. 

WAUR,  s.    Spring.    V.  Ware,  #. 

To  WAUR,  V.  a.  To  expend.  "  It's  weel 
waur*d  o'  his  hand,"  or  ^*  i'  his  hand ; "  S. 
Prov.    V.  War,  v. 

[WAUSIE,  adj.  Weary,  tired  and  sore, 
Banffs.] 


WAUT,  $.  A  border,  a  selvage,  a  weltj  Buchan 

Oin  onie  chiel  had  coolie  scaw't, 
8ic*s  grooglit  crown,  or  raggit  toaut, 
Wad  we  najeer't? 

Tarra^e  Poems,  p.  88. 

[To  Waut,  V.  a.  To  welt,  to  bind  the  edge. 
*^Thre  qnartaris  of  velvuus  to  waut  hir 
gowne,**  Accts.  L.  H.  Treas.,  i.  162,  Dick- 
son.] 

WAVEL,  9.  A  sort  of  slug  or  worm  found 
in  bake-houses,  among  the  flour  which  is 
scattered  on  the  carthcm  floor,  Roxb. 

This  must  l>e  the  same  with  £.  Weevil,  a  worm  hred 
under  ground.     V.  Johnson. 

To  WAVEL,  V.  a.  and  n.  To  move  back- 
wards and  forwards,  to  wave. 

He  mov'd  his  shoolders,  head  did  fling. 
From  Tan  to  rear,  from  wing  to  wing. 
Some  were  alledging,  that  had  gootl  skill. 
He  conid  not  speak  if  he  had  stood  still. 
Like  some  school  boy,  their  lessons  saving, 
Wha  rocks  like  fidlers  s  playing. 
like  OUbert  Dnniet  when  he  preaches. 
Or  like  some  Iswyers  making  si>eeches  ; 
He  making  hands,  and  gown,  and  sleives  loavel, 
Half  singing  vents  this  leaTel  ravel. 

CUUauTs  Poems,  p.  107. 

From  the  same  origin  with  Wauil  and  WsrriL^ 
q.  T. 

WAVELOCK,  s.  An  instrument  for  twist- 
ing ropes  of  straw,  rushes,  &c.,  Clydes.; 
synon.  Thrawcrook. 

Perhaps  from  Tent,  toeyfel-en,  vaciUare,  becaase  of 
its  rotatory  motion. 

•  To  WAVER,  Wawer,  v.  w.  1 .  To  wander ; 
from  A.-S.  waf-ian.     V.  Bell-Waver. 

And  in  that  myrk  nycht  wawerand  will,  &c 

Wyntown,  vi.  13.  105. 

V.  Will,  adj.  and  Haxalo,  ailj.  sense  2. 
2.  To  exhibit  slight  s^^nptoms  of  delirium^  in 
consequence  of  fever  or  some  other  disease, 
S.;  sjmon.  Vary. 

WAW,  s.     Wave ;  pi.  toawyB. 

For  quhilnm  snm  wald  be 

Rycht  on  the  wawys^  as  on  mounts  ; 
And  snm  wald  slyd  fra  heycht  to  law, 
Rydit  as  thai  doune  till  hell  wald  draw, 
Syne  on  the  loato  stert  sodanly. 

Barlnmr,  Ui.  706,  MS. 
It  u  naed  by  IViclif. 

''And  a  great  storm  of  wynd  was  maad  and  kcste 
wawis  into  the  boot,  so  that  the  boot  was  fnl. "  Mark  i v. 

"  9Faioe  of  the  water.  Flnstrum.  Flnctus.  Unda." 
Prompt.  Parv. 

To  Waw,  v.  n.    To  wave,  to  float. 

The  disconrroons  saw  thaim  command, 
Wyth  baneris  to  the  wynd  iratcrouf. 

Barbour,  iz.  245,  Ma 
V.  Waff,  v. 

A.-S.  waeg,  weg,  id.  pL  tmuj^as.  Tent.  Germ»  tcaeghe, 
flnctus;  gurges.  Moes.-G.  weg-as,  pL  undae,  from 
wegs,  motns,  flactnatio.  The  origin  is  evidently  A.-S. 
wag'ian,  wecg-ian,  &c.  movere,  to  move,  to  shake.  The 
Moes.-G.  v.  must  have  also  hcen  tpag'ian,  as  appears 
from  the  part.  pa.  vfogids,  agitatus. 
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WAW,  8.  Wall,  S.  pi.  icawis.  Ill  O.  E.  it 
had  been  pron.  nearly  in  the  same  maniien 

"Wall  or  Wowe,    Paries."    Prompt.  Parv. 

A  loklate  bar  was  dravyn  ourthourth  the  dor ; 
Bot  Uial  mycht  nocht  it  brek  out  of  the  waw, 

IVaUace,  W.  235,  MS. 

Think  that  it  wet  hii  band  that  brak  the  teaw, 

liaUland  Poewu,  p.  287. 

— ^ To  mak  bair  wains 

Thay  think  oa  schame. 

/Mrf .  PL  832. 

A.-S.  tpag,  wah,  id.  Bryden  wah,  finniia  paries ; 
Lye. 

WAW,  9.    Wo,  sorrow. 

Qod  ketp  our  Quein  ;  and  erace  bir  aend 
This  realuie  to  gyde,  and  to  defend ; 
In  justice  perseveir : 

A.nd  of  her  watois  mak  an  end,  * 

Now  into  this  new  yeir. 

MaiUand  Poemi,  ^  279. 
V.  Wa. 

To  Waw,  v.  n.  To  caterwaul,  to  cry  as  a 
cat,  S.    A.  Bor. 

" Then  she  teair'd  and  she  screamed  an'  she  sprawled, 
till  I  thought  she  wad  win  away  frae  me.**  Wint.  £f. 
Tales,  i.  314. 

This  seems  the  same  with  £.  waul,  allied  perhaps 
to  Isl.  vaelf,  ejulo,  plango ;  if  not  formed  from  the 
sonnd. 

WAW,  interf.    Pshaw,  Aberd.     V.  Wa. 

WAW,  9.  A  measare  of  twelve  stones,  each 
stone  weighing  eight  pounds. 

"  Walx,  at  the  eutring,  nathing,  bot  at  the  ontpas- 
sing,  ffif  it  be  weyit  be  naill  tcawin,  viii.  d.  ilk  waw; 
bot  gif  it  be  weyit  be  atanea,  for  ilk  stane,  i.  d."  Bal- 
fonrs  Practicks,  Custumis,  p.  87. 

'*  Ane  waw  sould  oonteine  twelue  stane  :  the  wecht 
qnhereof  conteines  aucht  pound."  Stat.  Rob.  III.  c. 
ff2.i7. 

This  is  certainly  the  same  with  E.  wey  /  as,  a  wey 
<)f  wooi,  cheese,  Ac.  from  A.-S.  tcaeg,  tcaqa,  weg,  a 
load.  Sa.-G.  wag,  signifies  a  ponnd,  in  which  sense 
the  A.-S.  term  is  also  used. 

WAWAG,  9.    Voyage,  Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  16. 
WAWAR,  9.    A  wooer. 

Be  that  the  daunsing  wes  all  done, 

Thair  leif  tuik  lea  and  mair  ; 

Quhen  the  winklottis  and  the  tcai^wrrtttwynit. 

To  se  it  was  hart  aair. 

PeUis  to  the  Play,  at  24. 
A.-S.  wogere,  id. 

WAWARD,  *.    The  vanguard. 

Thai  aaw  in  bataillyng  cum  arayit, 
The  waward,  with  baner  displayit 

Barbour,  riil  48,  M& 

[To  WAWER,  V.  u.  To  waver,  Barbour, 
vii.  41 ;  part.  pr.  waxoerandy  xii.  185 ; 
xcaioeryng^  vi.  584.] 

WAWIL,  adj.    Loosely  knit. 

Ane  pvk-thank  in  a  prelott  chayse. 
With  his  wawi.  feit,  and  Tirrok  tais  ; 
With  hoppir  hippis,  and  henches  narrow. — 

Dunbar,  Maitland  Poems,  p.  110. 

It  denotes  feet,  so  loosely  connected  with  the  ancle- 
Joints  as  to  bend  to  one  aide  when  set  on  the  ground. 


Thus,  the  phnu«e,  shachliHij  feet,  ia  still  uaed.     This  is 
evidently  tlie  same  with  W^Jit,  q.  v. 

To  WAWL,  V.  M.  To  look  wildly.  V. 
Waul,  v. 

WAWS,  M.pL  Waw8  of  chee9e^  the  crust, 
especially  that  round  the  width,  Aberd.; 
obviously  q.  the  walls, 

WAWSPER,  9. 

**  For  keiping  of  the  fischingis  in  said  tyme  fra  all 
manor  of  nettis,  oobillia,  icawsjterUi,  berry valteria 
[herrie-water  neta],  k  all  wther  instrunieutia.**  Aberd. 
Beg.,  A.  1&48»  V.  20. 

Can  this  be  from  A.-S.  wig^pere,  bellica  hasta,  or  q. 
wael'Spere,  from  wael,  cacdes,  "  a  slaughter  spear  ?  "* 

WAWTAKIN,  9.  The  act  of  removing  or 
carr}'ing  off.  "The  watctakin  wrangusly," 
&c.,  Aberd.  Reg.,  A.  1521,  V.  11. 

To  WA WYIK,  V. «.    To  be  vacant ;  for  Vaik. 

"  We  haue  power  till  choyse  a  Cheplaine  till  do  divrn 
service  dayly  at  our  said  altar  at  all  tymcs,  when  the 
same  ahoulcf  irofry/X*.**  Seal  of  Cauae,  A.  1505,  Blue 
Blanket,  p.  57. 

WAX-KERNEL,  Waxen-kernel.    An  in- 
durated  gland,  or  hard  gathering,  which 
'  does  not  suppurate ;  often  in  the  neck,  or 
in  the  armpits  of  growing  persons,  S. 

It  seems  to  receive  its  name  from  waxing  or  increas- 
ing in  size. 

•[WAY.  The  compounds  of  this  term  in  S. 
are  somewhat  peculiar.] 

Way-Gangino,  Wat-goino,  8.    Departure. 

"  Patrik  passed  to  the  inner  syde  of  the  ehalmer, 
and  hard  the  lyk  noys  as  he  did  when  he  was  thair. 
ont,  yit  conld  sie  nothine ;  for  it  was  ewin,  at  the 
way-ganging  of  the  day  light."  E.  of  Hantlie*s  Death, 
Bannatyne's  Jonm.,  p.  4M). 

'*But  before  their  way-going  the  earl  Marischal 
eansed  Williame  Robertson  town  clerk,  produce  a 
band  of  allegiance,  subacrtbed  at  command  of  the  lord 
of  Abovne  by  the  burgh  of  Aberdeen, — wherein  they 
obUsea  themaelvea  to  stand  and  abide  by  the  king 
in  aU  fortunes,  against  whatsomever  factious  and  se- 
ditious persons  :  not  to  disobey  his  comniaods,  but  to 
submit  m  all  obedience,  nor  enter  into  any  covenants" 
Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  210,  211. 

**They  preaacd  that  the  prorogation  might  be  with 
the -consent  of  the  estates,  and  upon  his  refusal  they 
opposed  his  way-going"    Guthrie  s  Mem.,  p.  85. 

Way-oanoin'  crop.    v.  Wa-oano  crap. 
Way-Gate,  9.    Space,  room,  S. 

He's  awa  to  sail, 
Wi*  water  in  bis  waygate. 
An'  wind  in  his  tail 

JaeobiU  Relies,  L  24. 

Way-gate  signifies  space,  room,  Roxb.  Here*  how- 
ever, it  woulciseem  to  contain  an  allusion  to  what  is 
calleid  the  tail-race  of  a  milL 

Way-gaun,  Wa'-gaun,  Way-going,  adj. 
Removing  from  a  farm  or  habitation,  S. 

"The  way-going  tenant,  in  scourging  his  farm,  in- 
jures his  landlord  and  successor,  at  the  expense  of  his 
own  prof caaional  character."  Agr.  Surv.  Dumfr.,  p.  170L 
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Watobt,  Wa'oate,  «.  Speed,  the  act  of 
making  progress.  He  has  tiat  wayget,  Loth. 
He  does  not  get  forwanL   Wagattj  Lanarks* 

It  might  appear  doubtful  whether  this  should  be 
'  lenlved*  q.  giiiing  on  the  watf,  or  getting  away.  From 
the  nrooimciation  of  Laoarks.  the  latter  Memi  pre- 
IwMi,  becanae  although  in  8.  awa  is  used  for  awap, 
«■*  Berer  occurs  for  wojf.  The  last  syllable  is  not 
§nm  &  gaii,  road.  For  we  must  suppose  too  great  an 
ilKpwi,  as  if  it  were  said ;  **  He  cannot  get  away  on 
tWraad.** 

Way-Goe,  «•  Ran,  coarse,  place  where  a 
body  of  water  breaks  oat. 

*'They  QM  to  stop  the  way^goe  of  the  water,  some- 
in  the  summer,  and  let  the  place  overflow  with 
_     '."    Sir  A.  Balfour's  Letters,  p.  129,  130. 
Tont.  MCjoA-jia-eii,  abire,  discedere. 

Waykennino,  8,  The  knowledge  of 
one's  tBay  from  a  place. 

•*'  He  that's  ill  of  his  lodging,  is  well  of  his  way^ 

vtgf*  ^  ProT.    *' Spoken  when  I  ask  my  neij^- 

a  k>an,  and  he  tells  me  that  he  cannot,  but  such 

l'*    KeUy,  n.  143. 

The  phrase,  "weu  of  his  waykenning,**  seeois  to 

kavB  ongioaUy  sisnified,  that  one  is  happy  who  knows 

ham  to  get  away  nom  disa^eable  lodgings  ;  which  is 

ao4  the  ease  with  him  who  is  detained  as  a  prisoner. 

Formed  like  Tent,  wegh-konien,  evadcre ;  wegh-gaoi^ 
ahiiii^  fte.  Or  shall  we  view  way  as  a  contr.  of  aimy, 
a  woffd  indeed  formed  from  the  s.  way  f 

Way-Passino,  «.    Departnre. 

— "Oidanis  that  the  persoons  that  past  fra  the  elec- 
.  eioiui  of  the  said  Alex'  be  summond  to  a  oertane  day 
to  aasBer  to  our  soouerain  lord  for  their  way-pauing 
ooaftnire  his  lawis.**    Act.  Cone,  A.  1479,  p.  43. 

To  Way-Put,  r.  a.  To  vend,  to  dispose  of 
hj  sale. 

— "Nane  of  thaim  way  put  nor  dispone,**  ftc. 
Absrd.  Reg.  V.  16;  Le.,  put  away.    V.  AwaY-puircro. 

Waytakino,  f.  The  act  of  removing  or 
carrying  off. 

''The  thiftonss  wayiaiing  of  his  money  ;**  Aberd. 
Bi(^    V.  Watakino. 

[WAT,  adj.  Sad] ;  voayest^  most  sorrowf nl  or 
woefnL    V.  Wa,  adj. 

[Watis.     WayiB  me^  woe  is  me.] 

Waymekt,  Watmyno,  s.  Lamentation, 
such  as  implies  a  flood  of  tears. 

TWrs  come  a  Lede  of  the  Lawe,  Id  londe  is  not  to  layne. 
And  ^idfls  to  Schir  Gawayoe,  the  gates  to  garne  ; 
Yauluid,  and  yomerand,  with  many  loude  yelles ; 
Hit  yanles,  hit  yamers,  with  waymyng  wete. 

Sir  Oawan  and  Sir  Gal.,  I  7. 

Bare  was  the  body,  and  blak  to  the  booe, 
Al  bicls^gBd  in  clay,  nncomly  cladde. 
Hit  waned  hit  wayment,  as  a  woman  ; 
Bi^  on  hide,  ne  on  hnwe,  no  heling  hit  hadde. 

ltnd.tL9. 

L9.f  It  varied  its  mode  of  wailing,  like  a  woman. 
Or  pethapi  for  the  pret. ;  it  cursed,  it  lamented  like  a 

Waymentinge.  Lamentacio.   Eiulatns.    Planctns. 
lao.  —  Wayment-ym.    Einlor.     Lamentor.    Otemo. 
Plango.**    Prompt.  Parv. 

WaytmemUmg,  Chaucer,  id. '    **  /  wement,  I  make 


mono  ;"  Palsgraue.  A.  -S.  tcea^mod  is  rendered  angry ; 
but  Somner  thinks  that  it  more  properly  sigm&s 
lugnbris,  sorrowful ;  adding,  **  We  sometimes,  (with 
Ryder)  say  waytnent  for  lamenior."  Tent,  wttmoedig, 
mournful,  lacrvmabundus,  ad  lacrymas  pronus,  Kilian ; 
from  wee,  grief,  woe,  and  moed,  mind. 

WAYER,  9.    A  weigher,  one  who  weiglis. 

"Libripens,  —stipisponderandaepensator, — a  wayer" 
Despant.  Oram.  C.  2,  d. 

WAYFF,  s.    A  wife.     MS.  of  Pitscottie's 
Cron. 

*'8ir  William  Crichtoun— was  sent  to  spous  Mar- 
garet, the  duke  of  Gildares  dochter,  to  be  brocht  home 
to  wayfto  King  James  the  Second."    P.  59. 

WAYN,  Wayne,  s.    Plenty,  abundance. 

Wyld  der  thai  slew,  for  othir  bestis  urav  nayn  ; 
Thir  wermen  tok  off  Tenysonne  end  taayn. 

Wallace,  viii.  947,  Ma 

Off  hons  thai  war  purwaide  in  gret  fvi  ma. 

Ibui,  X.  707,  Ma 

Sn.-G.  wintt'O,  sufBcere,  is  the  only  word  I  have 
obeenred,  to  which  this  seems  to  have  any  aflinity. 

WAYN,  ».    A  vein. 

Bot  biynd  he  was,  so  hapnyt  throw  curage. 
Be  f  ngiiss  men  that  dels  ws  mekill  der, 
(In  his  rytyng  he  worthi  was  in  wer,) 
Throuch  hart  of  waynys,  and  mystyrit  of  blud  : 
Yeit  he  was  wiss,  and  of  his  conseii  gud. 

W<dlace,  L  861,  Ma 

FetJMi,  edit.  1648. 

To  WAYND,  V.  n.    To  change,  to  turn  aside, 
to  swerve. 

I  love  you  mair  for  that  lofe  ye  lippen  me  till. 
Than  ony  lordschip  or  land,  so  me  our  Lorde  leid  ! 
I  sail  waynd  for  no  way  to  virk  as  ye  will. 
At  wiss,  gife  my  werd  wald,  with  you  to  tne  deid. 

UtndaU,  ii.  12,  Ma 

A.-S.  woMd-an,  mutare,  vertere,  versari;  Su.-0. 
iMMmf-a,  Tertere ;  cessare. 

To  WAYND,  r.  n.    To  care,  to  be  anxious 
about. 

Qnhar  he  fimd  ane  without  the  othir  presance, 
Eftir  to  Scottis  that  did  no  mor  grewance ; 
To  cut  hys  throit  or  steik  him  sodanlye 
He  wayndit  nocht,  fand  he  thaim  fawely. 

Wattaci,  L  198. 

He  coand  not,  find  he  them  anerly. 

Edit.  164a 

It  is  probably  the  same  word  which  Oawin  Douglas 
Qses,  expL  by  Mr.  Pink,  ''fears." 

Richt  ss  the  rose  upspringis  fro  the  mte ;    ■ 
Nor  waindis  nocht  toe  levis  to  oat  schute. 
For  schyning  of  the  sone  that  dels  renew. 

King  Hart,  I  IZ 

A.-S.  wand'ian,  Su.-G.  waand-a,  Isl.  vand^a,  curare. 
Flaeslir  aera  »wa  haerdUlotir,  ai  th*T  vanda  tigh,  hwai 
bandenfaar  sitl  attr  eller  eigh  :  Pleriqne  adeo  incnriosi 
•nnt,  ut  ^Kirum  pensi  habeant,  si  paterfamilias  snum 
recipiat,  necne.  Literae  Magni  R.  ap.  Ihre,  vo. 
Waanda, 

WAYNE.     In  toayne,  in  Tain. 

His  kyn  mycht  nocht  him  get  for  na  kyn  thing, 
Mycht  thai  haiff  pa]rit  the  ransoune  of  a  king. 
The  more  thai  bad,  the  mor  it  was  ta  wayne. 

WaUac€,  iL  151,  Ma 
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WAYNE,*.    Help,  relief. 

No  Boeour  was  that  tyde. 
Than  msi  he  nocht  of  mo  hflp^  bot  to  de. 
To  weogo  his  dede  amang  thatm  louss  yeid  he. — 
Hys  byrnyst  brand  to  byrstyt  at  the  last, 
Brak  in  the  heltis,  away  the  blaid  it  flew ; 
He  wi/ii  na  wavne,  bot  out  his  kny ff  can  draw. 

Waliaee,  iL  132,  Ma 

Ptefaapft  from  A.-S.  imii,  ipes,  expectatio. 
To  WAYNE,  r.  n.     [To  strike  ;  to  batter.] 

Sireyte  on  his  iteroppis  stoutely  he  strikes. 
And  wajfnes  at  Schir  Wawayn  als  he  were  wode. 
Then  his  leman  on  lowde  sldrles,  and  skrikes, 
When  that  burly  bame  blenket  on  blode. 

Sir  Oawan  and  Sir  OaL ,  iL  16. 

It  Mema  to  denote  the  reiteration  of  strokes  ;  allied 
perfaape  to  Su.-O.  tpaan'O,  to  labour,  winH'O,  id.,  alao 
to  fi^^t,  pugnare,  ooufligore.  "The  Bishop  ahall 
aoease  the  Parish ;  aen  titer  widhir  then  tciijU  ivan; 
and  it  shall  accuse  the  person  who  began  the  struggle." 
Week  G.  Leg.  ap  Ihre,  vo  }Vinna.  A.-8.  trinn-an, 
Theod  ttinth  ongtan  theod;  Nation  shall  fii^ht  against 
natioo ;  Matt.  zxiv.  7.  Hence  ge-winn,  bellum,  ge- 
wm»e^  pugna.     Alero.  uuinn-an,  pugnare. 

To  WAYNE,  V.  a.    To  remove. 

He  wayned  up  hb  viscr  fro  his  ventalle  : 

With  a  knightly  contenaunce  he  carpes  him  tille. 

iSiV  Oawan  and  Sir  Ool.,  iL  6. 
V.  Vektaill. 

To  WAYNT,  r.  n.     To  be  deficient,  to  be 
wanting. 

Syndry  waynlyt,  bot  nane  wyst  be  quhat  way. 

Wallace,  L  199,  BIS. 

The  word  is  here  used  according  to  the  Gothic  idi- 
om ;  III.  vajii-o,  deesse,  deficere ;  from  van,  defectua. 

To  WAYT,  Wate,  v.  a.  and  n.   [1.  To  wait, 
watch  ;  to  lie  in  ambush.     V.  W  ate.] 

Thare  wjwVt  wald  thai  oft  forlv 
And  thare  dowchtrj's  dyspytwtilv  ; 
And  gvve  ony  thare-at  war  wrath, 
Wayt  nym  welle  wy th  a  gret  skath. 

Wyntown,  TiiL  1&  88u 

A.-S.  iMMlA-an,  Sa.-G.  wetl-a,  Isl.  vtid^a^  Germ, 
trettf-en,  Tenari.  Ihre  derives  this  Croth.  term  from 
wed^  a  wood,  as  being  the  place  for  hunting.  It  may 
perhaps  be  allied  to  Moes.-G.  krethi,  a  flock.  Su.-G. 
wedekund^  a  dog  used  in  the  chacc.  A.*S.  waethan 
vdd  kundum,  to  hunt  with  dogs.  It  mav  be  observcil, 
bj  the  way,  that  our  modem  term  hunt,  although 
immediately  from  A.-S.  httnt-Utn,  id.  must  be  traced  to 
kmuit  a  dog.     V.  Wait,  «.  3. 

2.  To  hunt^  to  pursue,  to  persecute. 

•  WAX,  *.     For  the  use  of  this  in  witchcraft, 
V.  Walx. 

WAZJE,  adj.    V.Wasie. 

WE,  Wey,  Wie,  $.     Conjoined  with  litill; 
1.  As  denoting  time. 

Till  his  fostp  brodyr  he  sayis  ; 

"  May  I  trautt  in  the,  me  to  waik 

"Till  Ik  a  mm  8)«)ixigt»k  r 

•«  Ya,  schyr,-  he  said.  "  till  I  may  drey." 

The  King  then  wynk vt  a  HUH  wey  ; 

And  slepyt  nocht  full  encrely. 

Barbour,  viL  182,  Ma 

The  Quene  Dido  astonv^t  ane  litiU  we 
At  the  firbt  sicht,  behald|ng  his  bewte, 
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Ay  wottdring  lie  anhat  wyne  he  cnniin  was, 
Ualo  him  thu.^  sclie  ssid  with  myld  face. 

Doug,  rirfU,9!lt%L 

Ane  nmndet  with  ane  cleine  claith  had  he, 
Neir  qnhatr  the  king  micbt  him  baith  heir  and  se. 
Than,  qood  the  Kins  a  lytil  wie,  and  leach  ; 
**  Sir  fnilL  ye  ar  loiuly  set  aneuch.** 

PriesUh/ Peblii,  A  f».  it,  L  22. 

Le.,  m  a  little  while  the  king  said,  laughing. 

2.  In  relation  to  place,  [or  space]. 

We  sen  fenrh^  ws  as  we  wald  fle. 
And  WTth  uraw  ws  a  liiU  we  : 
Fast  foiow  ws  than  sail  thai. 
And  sons  swa  moni  thai  brek  any. 

Wyntown^  rUL  88,  14C 

3.  As  expressing  degree. 

Ners  qnham  thare  grew  an  rycht  auld  laurer  tre, 

Bowaad  towanl  the  altere  aue  litill  tee, 

lliat  with  his  schadow  the  goddis  did  oner  heild. 

Di»Hij.  Viryil,^,\K 

Sone  as  the  fynX  infectioan  ane  lityl  wi 
Of  slymv  renom  inyat  quently  had  sche  ; 
Hian  sche  begouth  hyr  wittU  to  a^sale. 

Ibid,,  218,  55. 
A  wee^  &  tigntfies  a  short  while. 

Ye  hanir  hero«t,  whase  brare  pains 
Defiatecl  ay  th'  inrading  ront. 
Forsake  a  wee  th*  Bysian  plains. 
View,  smile,  and  bless  your  lovely  sprout. 

Jtamsa/e  PoemM,  L  KM. 

It  it  also  eometimea  used  as  equivalent  to,  m  a  f^fif/ht 
degree,  Wee^  little ;  Wee  and  weny,  very  tniall,  A. 
Bor. 

word  has  been  viewed  as  an  abbrev.  of  Tent 
little;  Macpherson,  Sibb.  Bat  both  terms 
are  need,  A.  Bor.  Or  of  A.-JS.  hirrne,  few ;  Lye, 
Addit.  Jan.  Etvm.,  vo.  Wny-bit.  But  this  is  tar 
from  being  satisfactory ;  and,  perhaps,  no  instance  of 
a  timtlar  abbreviation  can  bo  pmduced,  where  only 

Kt  of  the  first  syllable  is  retainc<l.     Tent,  wflniifh 
ng  apparently  from  the  A.-S.  word,  it  is  extremely 
Ebakle  that  these  terms  should  be  retained  in  oar 
;,  few,  and  at  the  same  time  in  an  abbreviated 

It  is  observed  by  Wachter,  vo.  iraft,  that  Lat  rt,  in 
composition,  has  the  power  of  diminutioa ;  as,  w- 
grandis,  little,  literally,  not  great;  Ve-jovi*,  parvus 
Jnpiier,  concerning  whom  Ovid  thus  writes : — 

Vis  ea  si  verbi  eH,  cur  non  ego  Ve/ods  aedem, 
Acdem  mom  Xtagni  suapicer  esse  Jovii  t 

As  this  term  ^uerally  occurs  as  a  «.,  the  sense  of 
which  is  detemiincd  -by  the  adj.  conjoined,  pcrbap^ 
we  did  not  originally  signify  tittle,  out  may  havt- 
been  a  term  expressive  of  time  or  space.  The  nse 
of  way-hii,  A.  Bor.,  for  a  short  way,  S.  a  wee  bit, 
might  seem  to  indicate,  that  the  term  hail  been 
merely  A.-S.  waeg,  wtij,  Isl.  teeg,  as  primarily  <Ie< 
noting  distance  as  to  space.  Waylnl  would  thus 
signi^  abUof  a  way.  It  may  be  obeer^'ed,  however, 
that  Isl.  vo  is  used  to  denote  weight,  being  applied  to 
that  which  contributes  very  little  to  it.  Thad  er  iti 
liiU;  parvi  pondcris  est;  vel  uollius  momcnti  est; 
Verel. 

Wb,  Wee,  Wie,  adj.    1.  Small,  little,  S. 

C.  B.  rwfj^,  GaeL  beg,  id.     The  word  is  often  re- 
I  signifying  very  little. 

I  woss  I  had  a  wee,  wee  hou^, 
A  wee,  wee  cat  to  catch  a  nioiiMe, 
A  wee,  wee  cock,  to  craw  fu*  crouse. 

Popular  Situg,  OaU.  Erne. 

Esop  relates  a  tale  weil  worth  renown, 
Of  twa  wie  mycs,  and  they  wor  sisters  delr. 
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Ofqttliom  tiM  elder  dwelt  in  boTTOwstown, 
11m  jjmger  echo  wood  upon  land  well  neir. 

Hcnryeonc,  Evergreen,  L  144. 

Tik  a  par  nun  a  eehef  p  or  two, 

For  Imngir,  or  for  fait  of  ftide. 

To  fiTe  or  itex  wie  batruie,  or  mo, 

Tkey  will  Urn  hing  with  raipia  rod. 

Bot  and  he  tak  a  flok  or  two. 

A  how  of  ky,  and  lat  thame  Uod, 

Fall  lailly  may  he  ryd  or  go. 

Johne  Up-OH'LaniTs  Compl,    Chrcn.  &  P.,  iL  83.  • 

Shakapearo  has  adopted  this  word. 
— "  He  baih  bat  a  little  tree  face,  with  a  little  yellow 
beard. "    Meny  WiToa  of  Windsor. 

2.  Mean,  as  regarding  station;  as,  "tr^e  fowk;" 
people  of  the  lowest  ranks,  Clydes. 

3.  Mean,  applied  to  conduct ;  as,  ^^  That  was 
Teiy  wee  in  him  ;'*  ibid. 

Weeness,  8.     1.  Smallness,  littleness,  S. 

2.  Mean-spiritedness,  Clydes. 

Weeock,  f.  A  little  while;  as,  ^'Ye  had 
better  wait  for  him  a  weeocky^  S.  O. ;  a 
dimin.  from  We,  Wee,  little.  V.  Oc,  Ock, 
termin. 

WEAM-ILL,  #.  The  belly-ache.  V. 
Wambe. 

WEAN,  Weeane,  s.  A  child,  S.  bairn, 
sjmon. 

— mm  day  brought  joy  and  plenty. 
Oka  year  a  dainty  wean. 

MaeneilTs  Poems,  L  19. 

The  name  the  weeane  gat,  was  Helenore. 
That  her  ain  grandanie  brooked  laog  before. 

Jtasrs  Eelenore,  p.  12. 

Perhws  from  A.-S.  wen-an,  O.  Belg.  wenn-en,  Sw. 
t/'^WMen-ta,  ablactare,  E  to  wean ;  Dan.  afv^nn-^r,  to 
teke  away  lambs  from  their  dam.  It  has,  however, 
been  Tiewed,  q.  wet  aiie,  synon.  with  Utile  ane,  S.  id. 
Hence  Johns.,  in  expl.  wee,  obsen'es;  "In  Scotland 
it  denotes  small  or  little  :  as,  a  wee  ane,  a  little  one,  or 
ehild ;  a  wee  bit,  a  litUe  bit." 

WEANLY,  adj.  Feeble,  slender,  ill-gro>\Ti, 
Fife. 

It  seems  doobtfnl  if  from  S.  wean,  a  ehild ;  or,  allied 
to  Tent,  weifnigk,  parvus,  wtynighlick,  exigue.  A.-S. 
wttH'iam,  minni,  decrescere. 

To  WEAR,  r.  a.  To  conduct  to  the  fold,  or 
any  other  inclosure,  with  caution,  S. ;  as, 
^  Stand  on  that  side,  and  wear  that  cow ;  ** 
ril  kep  her  here."  "  Wear  them  cannily, 
dinna  drive  them,**  S. 
[A.-S.  wder,  wir,  an  enclosure.] 

To  Wear  in,  r.  a.  1.  To  gather  in  with 
caution. 

WQl  ye  go  to  the  ew-bughts  Marion, 
And  wear  in  the  sheep  wi*  me  T 

R\t$(m*t  S,  Songs,  L  49. 
Tout,  weer-em,  propulsare. 

2.  As  a  neuL  r.,  to  move  slowly  and  cautiously. 
One  who  is  feeble,  when  moving  to  a  certain 
place,  is  said  to  be  xcearing  in  to  it,  S. 


To  Wear  6i&y,  v.  n.  To  move  towards  a 
place  with  caution,  S. 

Well  cast  abont  and  come  upon  the  bught. — 

f  tUak  I  iee*t  mysell,  well  wettr  inby, 

Oin  well  win  there,  it*8  time  to  milk  the  ky. 

Bos^s  HtUnore,  p.  78. 

[To  Wear  ronn.  To  prevail  on ;  to  gain  the 
favour  of ;  as,  *'  She'lf  wear  roun  him  yet,"  S.] 

To  Wear  tip,  or  up  weir,  [To  drive  cau- 
tiously or  carefully]  ;  as  a  thief  drives  home 
the  cattle  he  has  stolen. 

Of  tarn  grit  men  they  have  sic  gait, 
lliat  redfy  ar  thame  to  debait ; 
And  will  up  weir 
Thair  stoUn  geir : 
That  nana  du:  steir 
Thame,  air  nor  lait 

Maiiland  Poems,  p.  333l 

To  WEAR,  r.  a.   1.  To  guard,  tq  defend,  S.  A. 

"I  set  him  to  wear  the  fore-door  wi'  the  speir, 
while  I  kept  the  back-door  wi'  the  lance."  Minstrelsy 
Bonier,  i.  206.    V.  Wbr,  Were,  v. 

2.  Tostop,Roxb. 

A.-S.  loer-ioM,  prohibere,  arcere;  "to  restrain,  to 
forbid,"  Somaor.    [3w.  v&ra,  to  defend.] 

To  Wear  aff^  or  off^  v.  a.  To  defend  from  or 
against,  S. 

"The  lasses  should  wear  the  lads  aff  them/'  i.e., 
keep  them  at  a  distance,  Galloway. 

For  woarm*  com  ^hens  an*  cocks. 

For  hnnttn'  o'  the  hare  or  fox, — 

His  match  was  never  made  for  thae  tricks. 

Hogg's  Scot,  Pastorals,  p.  23. 

Wear,  Weir,  «•    Force,  restraint,  Roxb. 

A.-S.  watr,  sepimentum,  retinaculum,  Teut.  waer, 
weyr,  propagnaciynm. 

•  To  WEAR,  V.  n.  To  last,  to  endure ;  as, 
^*That  hame-made  claith  weare  wcel,''  S. 
[Sw.  varoj  to  last.] 

To  Wear,  r.  a.  "  Wear  the  jacket.  This 
phrase  alludes  to  a  custom,  now,  we  believe, 
obsolete,  bv  which,  on  paying  a  certain  fee, 
or  otherwise  making  interest  with  the 
huntsman  of  the  Caledonian  Hunt,  any 
citizen  aspirant,  whose  rank  did  not  entitle 
him  to  become  a  member  of  that  highly- 
born  society,  might  become  entitled  to  the 
field-privileges  of  the  Hunt,  and  among 
others,  was  tolerated  to  wear  the  jacket  of 
the  order,**  61.  Antiq. 

[To  Wear  aff.  To  pass  away  gradually ;  to 
pay  by  degrees,  Clydes.  BanfFs.] 

[To  Wear  awa\  To  consume  or  decline 
slowly,  to  die,  S. 

I'm  wearin  awa,  Jean. 

like  snaw  when  it's  thaw,  Jean. 

Baroness  Nairae's  Land  o*  the  Z^o/.] 

[To- Wear  on.  To  near,  to  approach;  as, 
wearin  an  to  gloamin^  Clydes.] 
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[To  Wear  roun.   To  recover,  to  become  well; 
as,  **  He*8  wearin  roun  fast  again,^  S.] 

[To  Wear  thro*.    To  waste,  consame,  Banff s.] 

[To  Wear  up.   To  grow,  to  come  to  mutarity ; 
wearin  up  in  years^  growing  old,  S.] 

Wear,  #.  Clothing,  apparel.  '*  Every  day 
wear,**  one's  common  dress,  S. 

WEAKY,  adj.  I.  Feeble ;  as,  a  weary  bairn^ 
a  child  that  is  declining,  S. 

2.  Vexatious,  causing  trouble,  S.  as,  ^^the 
weary  ^  or  •'  weariful  fox ;"  GL  Sibb. 

3.  Vexed,  sorrowful ;  GL  Ritson's  S.  Songs. 

4.  Tedious,  causing  languor  or  weariness  to 
the  mind  fi*om  prolixity,  S. 

*'  We  gat  some  water-broo  and  bannocks,  and  mony 
a  %Deary  grace  they  said, — ere  they  wad  let  me  win  to. 
Tales  of  my  Landlord,  iii.  0. 

Sibb.  derives  it,  in  sense  2,  from  irary,  to  curse. 
And  indeed,  A.-S.  werig^  signifies  malignus,  infestus, 
from  trerig-an,  to  onrse.  In  sense  1  it  is  from  weriij, 
lassas,  fatigued  ;  and  also  in  sense  3,  as  the  same  word 
signifies  depressus  animo. 

To  Weary  /br,  r.  a.  To  long  for,  eagerly 
to  desire,  o; 

To  Weary  on^  v.  a.  1.  To  become  weary 
of,  S. 

2.  To  long  for,  Roxb. 

A.-S.  weri-an,  fatigare.  As  signif^'ng  to  long  for,  it 
merely  denotes  that  one  becomes  fatigued  or  worn  out, 
in  waiting  for  an  object  that  is  earnestly  desired,  but 
delayed  beyond  expectation. 

Weariful,  Wearifu',  adj.  1.  Causing 
pain  or  trouble';  pron.  wearifow^  S.  V. 
Weary,  sense  2. 

"  If  Mr.  Mordaunt  should  have  settled  down  in  the 
Roost,  as  mair  than  ae  boat  had  been  lost  in  that 
Mwarv/if' squall  the  other  morning,— who,  said  Swertha, 
will  be  the  auld  fool  then  ?"    The  Pirate,  ii.  269. 

2.  Tiresome  in  a  great  degree,  Ayrs. 

"  My  head  was  buzzing  like  a  beescap,  and  I  could 
hear  nothing  but  the  bir  of  that  wearyful  woman's 
tongue."    The  Steam-Boat,  p.  83. 

WEARY  FA',  Weary  On.  An  impre- 
cation,  S. 

*'0  weary  fa*  his  filthy  picture,  to  set  my  bairn  a 
aichin  an'  sabbin."    Saxon  and  Gael,  ii.  33. 

"  O  !  wtary  on  him  !  he  ne'er  brought  gnde  to  these 
lands  or  the  indwellers."    Tales  of  my  lAndlord,  i.  71. 

"  0  I  weary  fa*  thae  evil  days  !— what  can  evil  beings 
be  coming  to  distract  a  |HX>r  country,  now  its  peace- 
ably  settled,  and  living  in  love  and  hiw  !"  Tales  of  my 
Landlord,  i.  71. 

Literally,  a  cw^ie  brfai,  from  ITary,  to  curse,  q.  v. 

WEASSES,  B.pL     A  species  of  breeching 
for  the  necks  of  work-horses,  Orkn.;  synon. 
with  breacham. 
'*  The  oxen  be  yoaked  with  cheatts  [L  thcatts]  and 


haims  and  breachams,  which  they  call  kvcu«m,  albeit 
they  have  horns.'*  MS.  Adv.  Libr.  Barry's  Orkn., 
p.  447. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Su.*G.  tnoM,  IsL  voh,  a  bundle 
of  twigs  or  wttheti  as  tho  furniture  of  horses  was 
anciently  made  of  these.   -V.  Rigwiduie.  Trodwtt»die. 

•  WEATHER,  9.  1.  A  fall  of  rain  or  snow 
accompanied  with  boisterous  wind,  Roxb. 
When  the  wind  comes  singly,  people  say, 
^'  It  'ill  be  no  weather  the  day,  out  wind.** 

This  corresponds  with  Isl.  ctdr,  veilur,  tempestas. 
2.  Fair  weather^  flatter}'. 

"If  hell  no  du'd  [do  it]  by /air  weather,  hell  no 
du'd  b^  fouU"  Prov.,  Roxb.  If  you  cannot  prevail 
with  him  by  coaxing,  you  will  not  by  severitv. 

O.  £.  to  make/air  weather,  to  flatter.     Y.  !nare!«. 

Weatheufu',  Welvthekie,  adj.  Stormy, 
Roxb. 

Weather-Gaw,  s.  1.  Part  of  one  side 
of  a  rainbow,  S.     V.  under  Weddyr. 

"  Weathergaw. — ^The  rainbow  and  it  seems  to  be  of 
one  nature,  and  to  proceed  from  the  same  cause. — The 
back  ground  of  the  wealfitrgaie — is  always  a  black 
cloud,  and  instead  of  bein^^  the  segment  of  a  circle,  is, 
80  far  as  it  appears,  a  straight  line.**    GalL  Encyd. 

2.  Any  change  in  the  atmosphere,  known 
from  experience  to  presage  the  approach  of 
bad  weather,  S. 

"See  how  much  heavier  the  clouds  fall  every  mo- 
ment, and  see  these  weather-gawg  that  streak  the  lead- 
coloured  mass  with  partial  gleams  of  fadeil  red  and 
purple."    The  Pirate,  i.  59. 

3.  Any  day  too  good  for  the  season,  indicating 
a  reverse,  S. 

4.  Metaph.  any  thing  so  favourable,  as  to  seem 
an  indication  of  a  reverse ;  Aberd.,  Meams. 

Old  Colonel  Monro  uses  Weatfier-gall  in  this  sense. 

**This  dayes  service  was  but  like  a  pleasant  weather' 
nail,  the  fore-runner  of  a  greater  storm  ;  for  they  made 
Dootie  this  day,  that  had  not  tho  happiness  to  enjoy  it 
eight  and  four  tie  houres."  Monro's  ifxped.,  P.  I.,  p.  52. 

Weather-Gleam,  s.    V.  Weddir-olim. 

*'  Often  when  ^lillar  had  driven  his  prey  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  while  he  was  yet  miles  from  home,  and  the 
weather-gleam  of  the  eastern  hills  boffan  to  be  tinged 
with  the  brightening  dawn,  he  has  left  them  to  the 
charge  of  his  dog,  and  descended  himself  to  the  banks 
of  the  l^itheu,  ofl"  his  way,  that  he  might  not  seem  to 
be  connected  with  their  company."  Edin.  Mag.,  Oct, 
1817,  p.  &I. 

•  To  WEAVE,  r.  a.  and  u.  To  knit,  anplied 
to  stockings,  &c. ;  pron.  TPyre,  Aberd. 

Weaver,  Wyver,  Wybister,  s.  A  knitter 
of  stockings,  Aberd. 

WEAVIN,  *.     A  moment,  Aberd. 

*'  The  auld  wife  complain'd  sae  u^k)'  her  bancs,  that 
you  wou'd  hac  thought  she  had  been  in  the  dcad-thraw 
m  a  icearen  after  she  came  in."  Journal  from  London, 
p.  7. 

A.-S.  wiffentl,  breathing ;  as  we  say,  in  the  same 
sense,  im  a  breath,  S.    This  seemi  also  the  origin  of  K. 
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whif,  which  Johns.,  after  Daviea,  derives  from  C.  B. 
tkwjfthf  iUtiis. 

WEAZLE-BL  AWING,  #.  A  disease  which 
seems  to  exist  only  in  the  imaginations  of 
the  superstitious.     V.  Catter.  . 

WEB,  Wab,  *.  The  covering  of  the  entrails, 
the  cawl,  or  omentum,  S.  apparently  named 
from  its  resemblance  to  something  that  is 
woven ;  as  in  Sw.  it  is  called  tarmnaety  q. 
the  net  of  the  intestines. 

Webster,  Wabster,  #.  1.  A  weaver,  S.  A. 
Bor. 

Need  gars  naked  men  rin, 
And  sorrow  ganwebsCers  spin. 

FerguMOtC*  &  Pnv.\  p.  26. 

••0.  E.  Web»tar.  Tcxtor.  Webstars  lome.  Tela- 
riom."  Prompt.  Parv.  Webbarwta  used  for  a  female 
weaTer.  **  frebbar  or  maker  of  clothe.  Laiiifica. 
Telaria.  Lanifex.'*  Ibid.  It  is  sinipilar,  that  the 
original  ose  of  the  terminations  should  thus  be 
completely  iuTerted. 

2.  Metaph.  transferred  to  a  spider,  because  of 
the  web  that  it  weaves  for  catching  its 
prey,  S. 

A.-S.  webbestre,  teztriz,  a  female  wearer.  The  use 
of  this  term  indicates  that,  among  our  forefathers, 
the  work  of  weaving  was  appropriated  to  women. 
This,  it  is  well  knoi^ii,  was  the  case  among  the  Greeks 
and  oUier  ancient  nations,  who  reckoned  it  an  employ- 
ment unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  man.  Hence  the  fre- 
quent allusions  to  this,  in  the  poets. 

^Tibi  qnam  noctes  festioa  diesqae 

UrKuebam.  et  tela  curss  solabar  aniles. 

Vli^.,  ix.  489. 

We  find,  indeed,  that  the  Roman  writers  make  men- 
tion of  Textores,  or  male  weavers.  But  this  name  was 
given  to  the  slaves  employed  in  this  business,  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  increase  of  luxury,  it  came  to  be 
despised  by  women  of  rank.  For,  in  earlv  ages,  it  was 
accounted  an  employment  not  worthy  of  queens.  It 
appears,  that  among  the  Jews  also,  and  other  eastern 
nations,  women  were  thus  engaced.  A  loom  seems  to 
have  been  part  of  the  furniture  o?  the  faithless  Delilah's 
chamber ;  as  she  was  no  stranger  to  the  art  of  weaving, 
Judff.  xvi.,  12—14.  Solomon  gives  such  a  description 
of  the  good  wife,  as  implies  that  she  wove  all  the  cloth- 
ing worn  by  her  housenold  ;  Prov.  xxxi.,  18 — 24.    V. 

WOB^  WOBSTER. 

WECHE,  s.    A  witch. 

*'  Ane  wtchft  said  to  hvm,  he  suld  bo  crounit  kyng 
afore  his  deith."    Bellcnd.  Cron.,  B.  xvil  c.  8. 
A.-S.  tricca,  lojcce,  id. 

WECHT,  Weight,  Weght,  s.  1.  An  in- 
strument  for  winnowing  corn,  made  in  the 
form  of  a  sieve,  but  witnout  holes. 

— ^Ane  blanket,  and  ane  wecht  also, 
Ane  achale,  ane  schvit,  ami  ane  lang  flail 

BanncUyAe  Poiuis,  p.  159. 

— Ay  wi*  his  lang  tail  he  wbiskit. 
And  dmnim'd  on  an  aid  com  weu/hL 

JamusoH*s  Popuiar  Ball.j  L  229. 

**  You  shine  like  the  sunny  side  of  a  sheniic  \rthjht.** 
S.  Plov.    Kelly,  p.  378.     Weijht^  Ramsay.    V.  Siiak.vy. 

Meg  faiu  wad  to  the  l>am  gaen. 
To  win  three  wtchU  o'  navtbing  \ 


Bat  for  to  meet  the  deil  her  lane. 
She  pat  but  Uttk  laith  in. 

BMnu,  iii.  184.    • 

The  rites  observed  in  this  daring  act  of  superstition, 
are  thus  explained  in  a  note. 

'*This  charm  must  likewise  be  performed,  unper- 
oeived,  and  alone.  You  go  to  the  ftam,  and  oucn  both 
doors,  taking  them  off  the  hinges,  if  possible ;  for  there 
is  danger,  that  the  being,  about  to  ap«>ear,  may  shut  the 
doors,  and  do  you  some  mischief.  Then  take  that  in- 
strument used  in  winuoviug  the  corn,  which,  in  our 
oountnr  dialk-ct,  we  call  a  tcrcAi  ;  ami  go  through  all  the 
attitudes  of  letting  down  com  a<;aiust  the  wind.  Re- 
peat it  three  times ;  and  thv  third  time  an  apparition 
wiU  pass  through  the  bam,  in  at  tbo  windy  ctoor,  and 
out  at  the  other,  having  both  the  figure  in  question,  and 
the  appearance  or  retinue,  marking  the  employment  or 
station  in  life."  ^t>'S\  -^  •%  !»«  a  \i 

There  are  two  kinds  of  weehis,  S.  B.  The  one  is 
called  a  wintiin  veehi,  immeiiiaieTy  used  for  irin- 
nouring,  as  its  name  intimates.  This  is  formed  of  a 
single  hoop  covered  with  parchment.  The  other  is 
called  a  nuiund'tctcht,  having  more  resemblance  of  a 
basket,  its  rim  beinjf  dee{)er  than  that  of  the  other. 
Its  proper  use  is  for  lifting  the  grain,  that  it  may  be 
emptied  into  the  winilin  ufeehL  It  receives  its  name 
from  maundy  a  basket. 

Germ,  faecher,  ftchd^  fochtr,  fiicler,  an  instrument 
for  wiunowing;  Belg.  woj^r,  mure  properly  written 
vecher,  a  fanner  or  winnower,  from  Germ,  urch-en^  trf  A. 
en,  Belg.  ieai-<ii,  ventum  facere ;  Wachter.  &{u.-G. 
we/t-a,  ventilare.  This  is  the  natural  origin  of  icechl ; 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  U  a  very 
ancient  term.  As  Lat.  vent-us,  has  been  deduced  from 
Gr.  occr,  flare,  K.  io<nc/ is  evidently  allied  ;  beiu^  formed 
from  icai-«n,  id.  of  which  Junius  views  it  as  the  part 
wayend,  q.  blowing. 

2.  A  sort  of  tainbourin. 

In  May  the  plesant  spray  vpspringis  ; 
In  May  the  mirtkfoll  mavis  smgisi : 

Ami  now  in  Mav  to  madprnni ^  fawu. 
With  tjfmmtr  taeektis  to  tnp  in  ringia, 

And  to  pby  vpooill  with  the  bawis. 

Seott,  Evergreen,  iL  1S6,  MS. 

It  seems  to  receive  this  lOuue  from  its  resemblance  of 
the  instrument  employed  in  winnowing;  the  word 
iijmmer  being  conjoine<l,  for  the  sake  of  discrimination, 
to  denote  that  it  is  wooden,  whereas  the  proper  trecA< 
is  made  of  skin. 

We  have  a  description  in  Chaucer  which  is  somewhat 
similar,  especially  as  the  performers  plaid  up^coUL 

Thers  was  many  a  timbeatere^ 
And  sailours,  that,  I  dare  well  swere, 
Yoonthe  hir  craft  full  parfitly. 
The  iimbrea  op  full  subtilly 
The!  casteo,  and  bent  hem  full  oft 
Upon  a  finger  fairs  and  soft. 
That  tbei  ne  failed  never  nio. 

Tyrwhitt,  Rom.  Rose,  v.  770^  says  ; 

"According  to  this  description,  it  should  rather 
feeem  that  a  Timbe/stere  was  a  woman  who  plaid  tricks 
with  timbrte,  (basons  of  some  sort  or  other,)  by  throw- 
ing them  up  into  the  air,  and  catching  them  upon  a 
single  finger;  a  kind  of  Balance-mistress.'*    GL 

But  in  the  original  of  the  Romaunt,  in  another 
place  the  timbre  is  evidently  mentioned  as  an  instru- 
ment of  music. 

Cil  fluM  St  joUment, 
E  maine  si  grand  <lissoDent, 
Qu*il  reftonne,  taboume  et  timbre^ 
Plus  souef  que  tabour  ne  timbre. 

V.  Diet.  Trev.  in  vo.    There  the  term  is  expL  "  un 
instrument  approcliant  du  tambour.** 
It  is  most  probably  to  this  instrument  that  Palsgrave 
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nfen.  ''Iplaye  vpon  a  tt^iftre;  Jc  timbre.  May- 
dens  playe  nat  bo  mocbe  vpon  tymfnrA  as  they  were 
wonte  to  do  :  Lea  filles  n«  tym brent  poynt  taiit  qaelles 
■oaloyent.**    B.  Hi.  F.  318,  a. 

Thia  is  confirmed  by  Prompt.  Parv.  "Tymbtrtahoure, 
Tympanillum." 

To  Wecht,  r.  a.     To  fan,  to  winnow,  Buchan. 

She  wechU  the  com  anent  the  blaw, 
Tbinkin  her  jo«  wad  scud  her 
Fast  by  that  night. 

Tarras*9  Poemi,  p.  G7. 

We  ought  undoubtedly  to  consider  as  cognate  terms 
C.  B.  gicagr^  a  sieve :  gtofiir-a,  to  turn  in  a  sieve,  to 
lift. 

Wechtful,  s.  As  much  as  a  tcec/U  can  con- 
tain, S.  pron.  wechtfow. 

WECHT,  9.    1.  Weight,  S. 

2.  The  standard  by  which  any  tiling  is  weighed, 

To  Wecht,  r.  a.     To  weigh,  S. 
•Wechty,  adj.     1,  Expensive. 

— "His  leving  and  rentis  is  sua  trublit  and  bur- 
dynnit,  that  he  can  nocht  defend  the  said  actioun, 
being  sua  wechty  that  the  same  is  hable  to  compryse 
ane  greit  pairt  of  his  heretage."  Acts  Ja.  VI.,  1594, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  80. 

[2.  Important,  powerful ;  applied  to  an  argu- 
ment, a  discourse,  &c.y  as  a  tcechty  sermon^ 
S.] 

WED,  $.  Woad.  "xVne  pyip  of  wed;'' 
Aberd.  Reg.,  V.  16.    V.  Wadd. 

To  WED,  r.  a.  To  Wed  a  Ileretagey  to  enter 
on  possession  of  an  estate. 

"The  rycht  &  heretagt  that  he  had  or  wed  eftir  his 
forcldaris.**    Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  16. 

WED,  *.  A  nledge.  To  Wed,  v.  a.  To 
pledge.     V.  Wad.     Hence, 

Wedkeeper,  a.  One  who  prescives  what  is 
deposited  in  pledge. 

**For  as  to  this  conscience,  it  is  a  faithfull  wtd- 
keeper;  the  gages  that  it  receiveth,  it  randeris,  of  good 
turnes  it  givetli  a  biyith  tcatimonie,  of  evil  tunies  it 

5»veth  a  bitter  tcstimonie."    Bruce's  Eleven  Sermons. 
601,  Sign.  C.  4.  2. 

WEDDER,  Weddir,  Weddyr,  e.  1.  Wea- 
ther; used  as  a  general  term. 

He  thocht  ho  to  Kyntyr  wald  ga, 
And  8a  lang  soiowmyng  thar  ma, 
1111  wyntir  wediler  war  away. 

Barbour,  iii.  387,  MS. 
And  in  the  calm  or  louue  weddir  is  senc, 
Aboue  the  tluilis  hie,  ane  fare  plane  grcne. 

Doug,  Virgil,  131.  42. 
I  traist  not  with  this  wedder  to  wyn  Itile, 
The  wynd  is  contrare  brayand  in  ouer  bak  sale, 

Ibiii.  127,  49. 

2.  Wind. 

And  Hdl  the  ireddrys  in  thaire  fayre 
\Vc8  to  tbare  pur^ios  all  contrayre. 

Wyntcnon,  vl  20, 105. 


And  thare  be  a  tempest  fell 

Of  gret  weddrya  scharpe  and  anell. 

Of  tors  thai  behowyd  to  tak 

Qtthyle  land,  and  thaiue  for  battayle  make. 

/bid,  viL  10, 1S4.  also  viil  6.  54. 

O.  £.  '*  IVtdyr  of  the  ayer.  Aura.  Tempus.** 
Prompt.  Parv.  There  was  also  a  t<.  of  this  form,  sig- 
nifying to  blow.     •*  HWer-yw.  Auro."    Ibid. 

A.-S.  waeder.  Tent,  weder,  Atem.  tcrter,  IsL  rtihur^ 
ooeli  temperics,  "the  weather  good  or  bad,"  (Somncr,) 
Su.-G.  waeder,  id.  also  the  wind  ;  0.  Dan.  vedur^  vcn- 
tus,  turbo.  This  shews  the  origin  of  the  term  irtnther^ 
hound,  i.e.,  detained  by  wind  or  I«ad  weather.  One 
might  almost  conjecture,  that  this  were  the  origin  of 
the  term  wilder,  which  in  Isl.  is  rttur,  very  nearly 
allied  to  rtthur,  redur,  weather ;  as  if  denominated 
from  the  stormincas  of  the  weather,  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  this  season.  Ihre,  however,  derives  it 
from  waat^  humidus. 

Weder  seems  to  retain  the  sense  of  storm,  Ywaine 
ftnd  Gawin. 

The  king  kest  water  on  the  stane. 
The  siorme  rase  ful  sone  onane. 
With  wikked  wedera  kene  and  calde, 
Als  it  was  byfore-hand  talde  ; 
The  king  and  his  men  ilkane 
Wend  tnarwith  to  have  bene  slane  ; 
So  blew  it  stor  with  slete  and  rayn. 

Jtit80H*s  E.  if.  iL,  L  55. 
V.  also  p.  16,  V.  411. 

Wedder  Dais,  Wedder  day  is.     A  phrase 
denoting  a  particular  season  in  the  year. 

"  And  the  cler^  presumys  thar  may  be  specialte 
ffottin  to  thame  and  it  be  desiryt.  And  thai  trow  the 
•  Inglismen  will  alsucill  consent  till  a  specialte  fra 
Candilmess  till  Wedder  daia  as  thai  dide  now  till 
Candilmess.'*  Pari.  Ja^  II.,  A.  145G,  Acts  Eil  1814, 
p.  45.      Wedder  dayiM,  Ed.  1566. 

Wedderdayit,  in  Fife,  denotes  the  time  of  sheep- 
shearing  ;  and  hence,  the  phrase,  "  fra  Candilmess  till 
Wedderdais,"  signifies,  "  from  the  beginning  of  spring 
till  mid-summcrr*  The  idea  that  would  occur  at  first 
view,  that  the  word  is  formed  from  8.  tcedder,  A.-S.  wed* 
er,  or  Su.-G.  icaedur,  a  ram  castrated,  cannot  bo  enter- 
tainetl  as  there  appears  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for 
this  particular  specification.  The  compound  term  is 
more  probably  allied  to  Su.-G.  icaederlag,  which  in  the 
laws  of  the  (jstrogoths,  denotes  mild  weather.  Kotat 
diem  serenum.  et  collicendis  frugibus  aptum ;  Hue. 
He  adds  that  the  word  has  the  same  sense  in  Isl.  Thai 
vvr  um  mrit  eirn  vt-drda''  gothanu ;  Erat  tempos 
vemum  et  coelum  mite;  01.  Trygg.  S.  V.  II.  p.  170. 
Thus  it  might  appear  probable  that  the  Wedder  dayin 
referred  to  in  the  Act,  were  meant  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced season  when  the  weather  is  settled. 

Weddeufu',  Weatiiei:fu\  adj.  Unsettled^ 
storm}*;  apph'ed  only  to  the  weather;  as,  in 
a  very  bad  day,  "  What  a  tceat/ier/u  day  is 
this  I "  Uoxb.  Sw.  waederfully  windy,  full 
of  wind. 

Weddir-oaw,  «.  Part  of  one  side  of  a  rain- 
bow, appearing  immediately  above  the 
hori/.on,  viewed  as  a  prognostick  of  bad 
weather ;  pron.  toeaiher^aw^  S.  In  S(»nie 
parts  of  the  country,  this  is  called  a  dof^^ 
also  a  stump,  [and  a  tooth,'] 

The  term  weather-gaw  is  uscil  in  England,  to  denote 
the  secondary  rainbow.  This  is  analogous  to  Germ. 
UHH*ser-gfdif  re|>€rcus8io  iridis ;  from  watf.ter,  humor, 
moisture,  and  gaif,  splendor.     Hence  Wachtcr  renders 
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-goH,  splendor  plavins ;  referring  to  A.-S.  gjflt 
ifkndit,  Benson. 

A  weaiierffaw,  m  the  term  is  nsed  in  S.,  eorrssponds 
to  IsL  vedr-tpaer,  literally,  that  which  ^paes  or  roiiells 
bad  weather ;  Landnamab.,  p.  264.  Our  term  seems 
fomed  in  the  aame  manner  with  IsL  ha/-tjalle^  which 
baa  precisely  the  same  signification ;  Meteomm  per- 
lastre  in  man.  ante  ventos  apparens  ;  O.  Andr.,  p.  82; 
coL  2.  As  hqff  signifies  the  sea,  one  might  snppoee 
that  the  other  component  term  were  Isl.  galit,  naema^ 
i^tnai»  q.  a  d^eet  m  the  weather ;  did  not  the  czplana- 
tm  giTen  by  O.  Andr.  confirm  the  sense  assigned  to 
0«ffby  Wachter. 

Wbddir-olim,  s.    Expl.  **  clear  skj  near  the 

'    horizoa;  spoken  of  objects  seen    in  the 

twilight  or  dusk ;  as,  between  hini  and  ilie 

wedder^glimj  or  tceatker^leam^  i.o.,  between 

him  and  the  light  of  the  sky.**    01.  Sibb. 

A.-S.    weder,    coelom,    and   gleam,    glaem^  jnbar, 
Sflsndor  ;  Tent,  weder-lichi,  comscatio. 

WEDDERBOUK,  t.  The  carcase  of  a 
wether.  '^  ij  s.  Scottis  for  half  ane  wedder^ 
houk^  to  pay  the  samjn  of  his  awin  purss.** 
Aberd.  Reg. 

To  WEDE,  Weid,  Weyd,  r.  n.  To  rage,  to 
act  f  uriouslyi  part.  pr.  wedand. 

In  this  meyne  tjme  Athelred, 
Ednre  the  pesyhil  aowne,  we  rede. 
Of  logland  tnk  posses:iyowne. 
Scepter,  and  coronatyowne, 
Qanen  the  Denmarkis  wes  wedatid, 
Wytht  fyre  and  sUwchter  dystrwyand. 

WjfniowHf  tL  15»  89L 

Off  thir  paynyi  God  lat  yon  neuir  praiflL 
Tbocht  I  for  wo  all  oat  off  wit  snlu  weid. 

Wallaee,  iL  204,  Ma 

Qnhen  Walli&ce  saw  scho  ner  of  witt  oonth  wriicf, 
u  his  armeas  he  cancht  bir  tobrely. 
And  said,  "  Der  hart,  qnha  ban  mysdovne  "  ocbt  I  ?" 
^*  Nay  L*  quoth  echo,  *'  bass  falslye  wrocnt  this  trayo  ;  ** 
**  I  bain  yon  said,  rycht  now  ye  will  be  sUyo." 

Ibid.  iv.  752,  MS. 

Mr.  Ellia  interrogatively  ezpl.  it,  "She  oonld  not 
faiapne  any  contrivance  ;     Spec.  I.,  355. 

And  be  for  wo  weyle  ner  worthit  to  weide  : 
And  said.  Bone:  t&ir  tithingis  sittis  me  sor. 

i»Mf  .  L  487,  US. 

The  term  not  being  understood,  editors  have  taken 
Ae  liberty  of  altering  the  phraseology,  as  in  Edit.  1618. 
And  be  for  woe  neare  swelt  of  this  \ciedt. 
In  this  passage  it  might  be  viewed  as  a  s. 

So  mekill  baill  with  in  his  breyst  thar  bred, 
Ner  out  off  wytt  he  worthit  for  to  weyd. 

Ibid,  zi.  1161,  MS. 

A.-S.  wed'on,  insanire,  fnrere.     IsL  aed-a,  id.  oedf, 
furor,  aedt/ullr^  furibundns.    V.  Weed. 

YTEDEIS,  pi.  n.    Withes. 

Hal  band  thaim  fast  with  wedeis  sad  and  sar. 

H'a^ae«,iii..215^MS. 

V.  WlDDIB. 

WED-FIE,  8.  **  Wage,  reward,  recompence ; 
perliaps  some  payment  of  the  nature  of  the 
interest  of  money  ;**  61.  Sibb. 

[WEDIS,  Weidis,  #.  pi.  Weeds,  i.c.,  gar- 
mentsy  Barbour,  xi.  130,  467.] 

WEDO^  Wedow,  8.     A  widow,  Aberd.  Reg. 


Wedoet,  8.    Widowhood. 

— "The  said  Cristiane— band  and  oblist  hir  to  relef 
A  kepe  him  soathles  tharof,  like  as  hir  lottres  obliga- 
loaris  mad  in  hir  pure  wedoet  to  the  said  George  thar- 
opponpurportis.**  Act.  Doni.  Cone,  A.  1491,  p.  204. 
Evidently  corr.  from  wedohed, 

WEDONYPHA,  *.  This  term  occurs  in  a 
curious  list  of  diseases,  in  RouU's  Cursing, 
MS. 

— ^Tbe  Crake,  the  Cramp,  the  CoUca, 
The  Worm,  the  wareit  wedonynhaf 
Rimbunin,  IlippUs,  and  Bellythra. 

K.  QL  Compl.,  p.  331. 

This  is  certainly  the  same  with  wytenon-fa,  Aberd. 

"  I  was  fley*d  that  she  had  taen  the  fcyteH-on-fa,  an* 
inlakit  afore  supper,  far  she  shuddered  a'  Uke  a  klippert 
in  a  cauld  day.      Journal  from  London,  p.  7. 

This  is  rendered  *'  trembling,  chattering."  But  it  is 
the  term  generally  used  in  the  North,  to  express  that 
disease  peculiar  to  women,  commonly  callea  a  wekl ; 
weiefiaoft/a,  Ang. 

We  might  suppose  that  it  were  allied  to  A.-S.  wite, 
pain,  suffering,  calan^ity,  tnV/i-ta/t,  to  punish,  to  afflict, 
wH'MMng,  pumshment ;  Su.-G.  wU-a,  to  punish,  wUe, 
punishment,  also  any  physical  evil,  &c.  But  IFiec/oii- 
jaw  is  merely  the  onfall  or  attack  of  a  weid,  Border. 
O^faw  and  weid  are  sometimes  used  as  synon.  V. 
Wkid,  j: 

To  WEE,  Wey,  V.  a.    To  weigh,  S. 

[Wee-Bauk,  Wees-Bauk,  «.  The  beam  or 
lever  of  a  balance  ;  also,  a  balance,  S.  V. 
under  Weyes.] 

Wee  CnEESE,  Wee  Butter.  A  childish 
play,  in  which  two,  placing  themselves  back 
to  back|  and  linking  their  arms  into  each 
other,  alternately  lift  one  another  from  the 
ground,  by  leaning  forward;  at  the  same 
time  the  one,  when  it  is  his  or  her  turn  to 
lift,  crying,  Wee  eheeee,  [i.e.,  weigh]  and 
the  other,  when  he  lifts,  answering,  IVee 
btitteTf  Roxb. 

WEE,  adj.    Little.     V.  We. 

Wee-ane,  8.    A  child,  S.  B.    V.  Wean. 

My  grnahy  wee-anes  roun'  my  knee 

Sometimes  do  dim*,  an*  sometimes  tumble. 

Taylor's  8.  Poena,  p.  42. 

This  is  the  general  pronunciation  of  Kincardineshire 
and  the  other  northern  counties. 

Wee-Bauk,  8.  A  small  cross-beam  nearest 
the  angle  of  a  roof,  S.  O.    V.  Sill,  #. 

This  seems  to  be  q.  liltlt  bank, 

[Weeness,  «.    Smallness,  S.] 

[Weeock,  8.  A  little  while,  a  short  time; 
m  a  weeock  by  and  bye,  Clydes.] 

Wee-Saul*t,  adj.    Having  a  little  soul,  S. 

Tis  also  said,  our  noble  Prince 
Has  play'd  the  weesauTt  loun  for  ance;  ke, 

TannahiWi  Poems,  p.  105. 
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WEE,  $.     Wight ;  used  for  iry, 

Artlmr  asked  on  hight,  herand  hem  alle. 
«'  What  woUea  thou,  toee,  if  hit  be  thi  wille  ? " 

Sir  Oawan  and  Sir  Oal,,  II.  0. 
V.  Wt. 

WEEACKy  9.    A  ufheakf  [a  squeak],  Buchan. 

As  I  was  tytin  Uxj  tnt  the  hiU, 
Something  gat  an.  an*,  wt*  a  vteenck  dire, 
Qaad  flanghtin  an,  an*  ▼anish*t  like  a  ftre. 

Tamu*t  Poems,  p.  115. 

lal.  kttahat  garritiia  aviam ;  quak,  minuritio ;  Hal- 
donon. 

[To  WcEACK,  r.  R.  To  chirp,  squeak,  whine, 
Clydes.,  Banffs.] 

WEEBO,  f.  Common  Ragwort,  an  herb,  S* 
Senecio  jacobaea,  Linn.  Also  denominated 
Stintinff  Weedj  and  EhhindevB^  corr.  from 
E.  Alexianders. 

•  WEED,  $.    Formerly  used  in  S.  as  in  E. 

for  dress. 

"This  was. the  ordinarv  weed  [brown  velvet  coats 
side  to  their  hough,  with  ooards  of  black  velvet,  &c.] 
of  his  majesty's  foot  guards.**    Spalding,  i.  22. 

♦  To  WEED,  V.  a.    To  thin  growing  plants 

by  taking  out  the  smaller  ones ;  as,  **  to 
weed  firs,"  S. 

Weeder-clips,  Weedock,  $.  The  instru- 
ment for  grubbing  up  tceedsy  S. 

The  rough  bur-thistle,  spreading  wide 

Amang  the  bearded  bear, 
I  tnm*d  the  teeeder-clips  aside. 


r-clius 
And  spared  the  symbol  dcari 

V.  MinstreUjf  Border,  L  Introd. 
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V.  Clips. 

Weedins,  9.  pL  What  is  pulled  up,  or  cut 
out,  iu  thinning  trees,  &c. 

WEEG,  s.  The  Kittiwake,  Larus  minuta, 
Linn.,  Shetl. 

Shall  we  view  this  term  as  originally  the  same  with 
wnke  in  the  Scottish  name  ?  In  Sw.  the  name  of  the 
Anas  Fttligula  is  Wigge;  Linn.  Faun.  Suec.  N.  132. 
As  this  bini  is  denominated  the  Lesser  Sea  Swallow,  it 
mav  be  observed  that  in  Isl.  a  swaUow  is  called  igda 
and  tgda.- 

To  WEEGLE,  Weegolie,  r.  n.  To  waggle. 
V.  Waigle. 

Weegle,  ».  An  act  of  waggling  or  wadd- 
ling.   Weegler,  9.     One  who  waddles,  S. 

[To  Weegle- Waggle,  r.  «.  To  shake  or 
move  from  side  to  side  rapidly,  Clydes., 
Banffs.] 

Weeglie,  Weeoglie,  adj.  1.  Waggling, 
unstable,  S. 

2.  Having  a  wriggling  motion  in  walking,  S. 

Belg.  be-vfeegiil,  unstable,  pliable. 

[Weeglie-Wagglie,  Weegle- Wagolie, 
adj*     Very  unstable,  S.] 


[Wseoltie-Waggltie,  (ulv.  Shaking  from 
side  to  side,  without  stability,  Clydes., 
Banffs.] 

WEEK,*.     Weeks  of  the  mouth.    V.Weik. 

WEEL,  Well^  with  its  composites.  V. 
Weil. 

WEEM,  ».    1.  A  natural  cave,  Fife,  Ang. 

'*  In  the  town  there  is  a  larce  euve,  anciently  called 
a  werm.  The  pits  produced  oy  the  working  of  the 
coal,  and  the  striking  natural  object  of  the  cove  or 
weem,  may  have  given  birth  to  the  name  of  the  parish.** 
P.  Pittenweem,  Fife,  SUtist  Ace,  iv.  p.  3G9. 

2.  An  artificial  cave,  or  subterraneous  build- 
ing, Ang, 

"  A  little  westward  from  the  boose  of  Tealing,  about 
60  or  70  yean  ago,  was  discovered  an  artificial  cave  or 
mbterraneoos  passage,  such  as  is  sometimes  eallnl  by 
the  country  people  a  weem.  It  was  composed  of  large 
loose  atones.*^    P.  Tealing,  Forfara.    Ibid.,  p.  101. 

From  GaeL  naaiAa,  a  cave ;  nnless  allied  to  Teal 
iceiiif,  terebra,  a  wimble,  as  an  excavation  may  be 
compared  to  what  is  bored. 

(To  WEEN,  V.  n.  To  boast,  the  Banffs.  pron. 
of  Windj  q.  v.] 

WEEPERS,  e.pL  Strips  of  muslin,  or  cam- 
bric, stitched  on  the  extremities  of  the 
sleeves  of  a  black  coat  or  gown,  as  a  badge 
of  mourning,  S. 

Auld,  csntie  Kyle  may  teeepert  wear. 
An*  stain  thsm  wi'  the  saut,  saut  tear. 

Ainu,  iiL  S1& 

WEEB,  s.    Fear,  apprehension.    Y.  Were. 
WEERELY,arf;.    Warlike. 

He  sail  deliuer  thee  at  need. 
And  sane  thy  life  from  pestilence ; 
His  wintfils  are  thy  vxerely  weed ; 
.  His  penfniji  are  thy  Strang  defence. 

iV.  XCI.  Poenu  SixUenih  Gent,  L  W. 

V.  under  Were,  war. 

WEERIGILLS,  s.  pi.    V.  Weirieoills. 

WEERIT,  s.  1.  The  name  given  to  the 
young  of  the  Guillemot,  or  Colymbus 
Troile,  Mearhs. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  name  has  originated  from 
their  cry,  which  it  resembles  in  sound  ;  as  they  have 
an  incessant  peevish  note.  Brisson,  however,  gives 
this  bird  the  name  of  Uria.    Hence, 

2.  A  peevish  child,  ibid. 

WEESE!,  f.  A  bundle  of  straw;  also,  a 
stuffed  roll  of  cloth,  of  a  circular  form, 
which  a  woman  puts  on  her  head,  for  cn- 
ablin^her  to  carry  on  it  a  wooden  vessel, 
&c.  From  the  same  origin  with  Weasses. 
V.  Waf^e. 

ToWEESE,WEEZE,r.w.  To  ooze,  to  distil 
gently,  S.  B. 
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Or  lUnnM  v«  wT  yon  Kfettiu  cIiecMtf, 
Ftm  wkldi  the  team  profuiMsly  weeze  1 

Jioriion*a  Poeuu,  p.  106L 

Both  the  Sw  and  E  temu  are  evidently  allied 
to  UL  WM^  voem,  vcmo,  hamor,  mador,  hamectatio^ 

Krfaeio  aquae;  G.  Andr.,  vo.  Vaete,  p.  219,  250. 
ui.-Saz.  wda,  id. ;  A.-S.  wog,  MtMe,  liquor,  woiing, 
moiety  **moci  plenna,  fall  of  juice  or  moistare," 
iSooiner.  O.  Andr.  Tiews  Grcrm.  reader  as  formed  from 
tBOM,  the  genit.  cf  laL  waiin  ;  and  Itfl.  oes  signifies  the 
month  of  a  river. 

A. -S.  watB  also  ai^ifies  humor,  mador,  aqua.  Hickes 
has  ofaaerved  that  w  E.  a  marshy  and  moist  place  is 
called  a  muA.    Oiamm.  A.-S.,  c.  20. 

WEESH,  tiif^\  Addi*essed  to  a  horse,  to 
make  him  go  to  the  right  hand,  Aberd. 
[The  opposite  of  ^  come  ader**  i.e^  come 
hither.] 

SiL-O.  AjjM^  est  vox  sncs  abigentinra  ;  Ihre.  Rather 
allied  perhijps  to  kiaa-a,  incitare ;  Teut.  hlueh-tn  de 
komdem,  instigaie  canes. 

[WEESHIE,  Weeshie-Washie.  V.  Wi- 
shy-Washib.] 

WEEST,  pari.  adj.  Depressed  with  dullness, 
Buchan. 

^  For  Jamie  maaa  ilk  shephenl  monm  ; 
Sbephenb  to  oome  shall  weet  his  sacred  urn. 
Put  Oh !  wses  my  heart !  nse  ferlie,  then,  that  ye 
Should  gang  sse  weet'tf  and  tine  your  wonted  glee. 

Tamufa  Poema^  p.  115i 

Weta^t  is  expL  "kehiUted  ;*"  GL  ibid.  B.  hebetated. 
Tent,  weaae  sicnifies^  dilutnm  malti  cerevisiarii ;  wteae, 
orphanns ;  \SL  voa,  miseria,  and  vaea-a,  inquietare. 
But  the  origin  is  very  doubtful ;  although  the  last 
mentioned  term  seems  to  have  the  preferable  claim. 
It  mi|;ht  indeed  originate  from  the  common  expression 
need  in  lamentatioB,  **  Wae*a  me,"  wo  is  me,  an  A.-S. 
idiom. 

WEET,  Weett.  adj.  Wet,  rainy;  as,  a 
weeti/  day^  S.    V.  Weit. 

The  gait  was  ill,  oar  feet  war  bare. 

The  night  is  toeety, 
*  The  Farmer'a  Ha*,  st  88. 

Weet,  $.    Rain,  S. 

"  Hoiuo  caused  big  up  betwixt  the  crosses  a  court 
de  gnazd,  for  saving  nis  soldiers  f rae  tceet  or  cold  on 
the  night,  and  wherein  thoy  should  be,  except  such  as 
were  on  watch.*'    Spalding,  i.  218*^. 

Weetness,  8.     1.  Wet,  rainy  wcatlier,  S* 
2.  Applied  to  any  thing  drinkable,  Tweed. 

Weet-mt-wt,  «.  The  quail,  Roxb.,  Fife, 
Perths. 

The  name  seems  given  from  its  cry,  as  if  the  sound 
were  equivalent  to  *'  U'et  my  foot." 

To  WEEUK,  WEE.VK,  V.  n.  A  term  used  to 
denote  the  squeaking  of  rats,  the  neighing 
of  stallions,  or  the  bellowing  of  bulls  when 
they  raise  their  voice  to  the  shrillest  pitch, 
Moray ;   Weeack^  Buchan. 

This  is  obviously  a  provincial  variety  of    Wheal, 

Week,  to  whine,  q.  v.    Teut.  wiechel-en,  hinnire,  would 

seem  to  be  a  diminntive  from  the  radical  term.     This 

was  secoodarily  nsed  to  signify  divination,  because,  as 


Taoitna  testifies,  the  Germans  were  wont  to  divine 
from  the  neighing  of  honses.    V.  Kilian,  vo.  Wffehdtn, 

[WEFP,  adj.     Having  a  musty  smell,  Shetl.] 
WEFFIL,.ar(^'.    Limber,  supple,  not  stiff,  S. 

A.-S.  waefolt  fluctnann  ;  Teut.  wepel,  vagus  ;  toeyfel- 
em,  vagari,  vaciUare  ;  weyfeler,  homo  vagus,  inconstans ; 
Germ,  wappel-n,  motitari ;  Isl.  vtlf-a,  vibrare,  veijl-a, 
to  twist  or  twine  one  from  his  own  opinion.  Here  we 
perceive  the  true  origin  of  E.  xchiffle, 

Weffilness,  8.  Limberness,  the  state  op- 
posed to  stiffness,  S. 

WEFFLIN,  Wefflum,  8.  The  back-lade, 
or  course  of  water  at  the  back  of  the  mill- 
wheel,  Ang. 

When  a  mill  is  so  overcharged  with  water  from 
behind,  that  the  wheel  cannot  move,  the  term  quae/tva 
is  used  in  Su.-G.  But  perhaps  the  similarity  of  sound 
is  merely  accidentid. 

WEFT,*.    Woof.    V.Waft. 
WEFT,  8.     A  signal  by  waving. 

'*Yoor  boatmen  lie  on  their  oars,  and  there  have 
already  been  made  two  w^/ta  from  the  warder's  turret, 
to  intimate  that  those  in  the  castle  are  impatient  for 
yonr  return.**    Abbot,  iii.  66.    V.  Wafv,  v.  and  a. 

WEHAW,  tnterj,  "A  cry  which  displeases 
horses,'*  &c.     Gall.  Enc. 

To  WEID,  V.  n.  To  become  furious.  V. 
Wede. 

Weid,  adj.    Furious,  syiion.  wod. 

He  gimt,  he  glourt,  he  gapt  a^  he  war  weid, 
Aod  qnhylum  sat  still  in  ane  studying ; 
And  qnhylum  on  his  bulk  he  was  reyaing. 

Dunbar,  MaUland  Poema,  p.  77. 
V.  Wedb,  r. 

A.  Bor.  **wead,  very  angry;  mad,  in  a  figurative 
sense."  Grose  derives  it  from  Wode.  Bet  it  is  from 
the  old  V.    V.  Wede,  v. 

Weid,  «.  1.  A  kind  of  fever  to  which 
women  in  child-bed,  or  nurses,  are  subject, 
S. 

— "  There  to  appearance  she  still  lay,  very  sick  of  a 
fever,  incident  to  women  in  her  situation,  and  here 
termed  a  teeed/'    Edin.  Mag.  March  1819,  p.  220. 

Men,  women,  and  animals  are  liable  to  be  affected 
by  this  disease.  **  Milch  cows  are  not  unfrequently 
subject  to  what  is  here  called  a  voeed,  which  is  a  kind 
of  feverish  affection."    Agr.  Surv.  W.  Loth.,  p.  168. 

2.  A  fit  of  the  ague,  Tweedd. 

Germ,  weide,  or  weife,  corresponds  to  Fr.  accabU* 
as  signifying  that  one  is  oppressed  with  disease. 

WEID,  Gawan  and  GoL,  i.  4.     Leg.  Theid. 

All  the  wyis  in  welth  he  a-oil<Iid  in  weid. 
Sail  halely  be  at  your  will,  all  that  is  his. 

Leg.  iheitl,  as  in  Edit.  1508. 

To  WEIF,  V.  a.  To  weave ;  part.  pa.  wei/fff 
woven. 

With  subtell  slavis,  and  hir  hedeles  slee 
Riche  lenye  wobuis  naitly  weiJU  sche. 

lHoug.  Virgd,  204,  45. 
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— Qttliaran  wm  wg^.  In  saUell  goMin  thredis, 
Kyng  Troyoft  too,  tM  fare  Gmimiedis. 

Ibid,  180,  6. 

A.-8.  vfff'an^  lal.  «^-«,  Sil-G.  wae/w-a,  Moe8.-G. 
waib-jan,  C.  B.  j/ionf,  tezcre. 

[W£I6H|  8.     A  denomination  of  weight  used 
.  in  Orkn.  and  Shetl^  eqnal  to  1  cwt. ;  as,  a 
weigh  offish^ 

[To  Weight,  Wbcht,  r.  a.  To  weigh.  V. 
nnder  Weyes.] 

WEIGHT,  Weout,  m.  An  instrument  for 
winnowing  the  com.    V.  Wecht. 

WEIK,  Week,  $.  A  comer  or  angle.  Tlie 
weiks  of  the  mouthy  the  c(»*ners  or  sides  of  it, 
S.,  wikes^  A.  Bor.  id.  The  we'd:  of  the  ee^ 
the  comer  of  it,  S. 

Anld  lieg  tbe  Unrj  took  great  can 
To  weed  out  ilka  sable  hair. 
Flacking  out  aU  that  look'd  Uke  youth, 
Frae  crown  of  head  to  ^reeh  ofwouth, 

Ramaa/M  Poems,  if.  496. 

It  is  aometimea  writtcD  wkk,  V,  example  in  Wick, 
«.  a  bay. 

Tboresby  mentions  Torks.  "ieair£«^  or  corners  of 
the  mustachios ;"  Ray's  Lett,  p.  ZiQ.  This  seems 
originally  the  same  word. 

Sa.-G.  wik,  angttlus,  cegtn  wUt,  the  comer  of  the 
eye  ;  Alem.  geuuig,  id.  Teut.  flexio,  oesaio.  Perhaps 
kotck^  angulna,  is  radicallj  the  same. 

The  same  phraseology  oocars  in  IsL,  Dan.,  and  Sw. 
IsL  munnvig,  canthns  oris;  Dan.  mumUr'vf,  '<the 
comer  of  the  month,**  Wolff;  Sw.  munviken,  id., 
Wideg.     Isl.  augnavUt,  Dan.  o^evig,  sinus  ocnlorum. 

The  terms,  in  different  lansuages,  originally  denot* 
ing  any  anrfo  or  corner,  have  been  particularly  applied 
to  those  formed  bj  water.  A.-S.  trie,  the  curving 
reach  of  a  river,  Somner;  Tent  wijl,  id.  Su..G.  wit, 
Isl.  vik,  a  bay  of  the  sea ;  whence  pirates  were  called 
Viking-ur,  because  they  generally  lurked  in  places  of 
this  description. 

The  town  of  Wick  in  Caithness  seems  to  be  named 
from  its  vicinity  to  a  email  bay,  although  it  has 
been  otherwise  explained. 

"  The  ancient  and  modem  name  of  this  parish,  as 
far  as  can  be  now  ascertained,  is  that  of  Wick,  an  ap- 
pdlation  common  all  over  the  Northern  continent  of 
Europe,  supposed  to  signify  the  same  with  the  Latin 
word  vicus,  a  village  or  small  town,  particularly  when 
lying  adjacent  to  a  bay,  or  arm  of  the  sea,  resemblinff 
awicket"  P.  Wick,  Caitbn.  SUtist  Ace,  x.  i.  VT 
Wick,  #. 

To  HiNO  BY   THE  WeIKS  OF  THE    MoUTH. 

To  keep  the  last  hold  of  any  thing,  to  keep 
hold  to  the  utmost. 

"The  men  of  the  world  say,  we  will  sell  the  troth  : 
we  will  let  them  ken  that  we  will  king  by  the  ttick«  of 
ike  mouth  for  the  leaat  point  of  troth."  &Iich.  Bruce's 
Soul-Confirmation,  p.  18. 

WEIL,*.    An  eddy.    V.  Wele. 

WEIL,  Weill,  Weel,  adj.  1.  Well"  in 
health,  S.     "  Weel,  well.  North,"  Grose. 

2.  Sufficiently  dressed;  applied  to  meat. 
"Is  the  deuner  xoeeW  Is  it  ready  to  be 
served  up  ?  Clydes.,  Roxb. 

VOU  IV. 


With  hungsr  smlt.  mav  hap  thev  xcea  to  feel, 
Or  cry,  perhapA,-  Oh  I  U  the  ho^lgil  trftV  / 

A.  ScoWs  Poeuu,  p.  la 

Or  it  may  be  used  as  the  adv.    Then  the  phrase 
must  be  viewed  as  elliptical  for  **  well  done." 

3.  Many. 

Bot  all  to  few  with  him  he  had, 
Tlie  quhethir  ho  baoldlv  tbaim  abaid ; 
And  Weill  est,  at  thair  iryst  metyng. 
War  layd  at  erd,  but  recoveryng. 

BaAour,  iiL  15,  MS. 

It  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  feill  elsewhere.    In 
edit.  16*20,  p.  38. 

kml/eHl  of  them  at  their  first  meeting,  kc 
V.  Fml. 

Engelond  ys  a  wd  god  load. 

JL  Ohue,,  L  1.    OL  Uyat 

Weil^  Weel,  Wele,  Welle,  adv.    Very, 
[quite  well],  joined  with  gret,  gud^  &c. 

"  Mair,  ane  uther  ooitt  of  blew  volvot  weiU  auld 
and  woroe."  Inventories,  A.  lo62,  p.  159;  le., 
**  very  old  and  much  worn." 

For  in-til  %odU  gret  space  thare-by 
Wea  nothir  hows  lewyd,  na  herbry. 

Wynilown,  viiL  S7. 119. 
V.  OUD,  adj. 

And  sic  lik  men  thai  waillyt  weiU  giid  speid. 

Wallace,  ix.  706,  M& 

Sibb.  justly  observes  that  this,  as  prefixed  to  adjec« 
tives,  is  "commonly  used  in  a  good  sense,  as  sere  [sair] 
in  a  bed.*    V.  Feil. 

In  this  sense  it  is  often  conjoined  with  the  com- 
parative and  superlative  If'ar and  Wargt.  Thas,  "It 
cudna  be  weill  war,**  S.  This  nearly  corresponds  with 
the  E.  phrase,  "It  could  not  wen  be  worse;**  but, 
from  the  unaccoantable  influence  of  idiom,  it  seems,  at 
least  to  a  Scottish  ear,  to  express  a  more  fordble  idea, 
"Gin  ye  tak  that  way,  it'll  be  weill  irar,'*  S.  Hen.- 
it  seems  to  have  one  of  the  senses  of  A.'S.  wel,  w^lL 
This  is  vere,  revera,  sane ;  or,  as  expressed  by  Somocr, 
"greatly,  very  much.'*  Teut.  wel  is  rendered  val«lc. 
It  is  used  in  a  similar  mode  in  the  superlative ;  as, 
"He  abus'd  me  the  wed  ward  that  could  b^"  S.B. ; 
He  could  not  have  given  me  more  abusive  language. 

Weil,  Weill,  Weel,  #.      1.    Prosperity, 
advantage. 

For  victory  me  hatis  not,  dar  I  say. 
Nor  listsik  wyse  withdraw  their  handis  tway. 
That  I  refuse  suld  till  assay  ony  thing, 
Quhilk  mycbt  sa  grete  beleif  otweil  iiibring. 

Doug,  VirgU,  S78,  S5i 

"  The  Weill  of  the  kingdom's  metropolis  of  the  city 
of  our  solemnities,  must  also  be  here  considered,  in  so 
far  as  it  draws  not  with  it  any  considerable  prejudice 
to  the  rest  of  the  country."  Fount.  Dec.  SuppL,  it. 
067. 

Hence  weilis  me,  S.,  bappy  am  I,  q.  It  is  well  to  me. 
Weil  is  yow,  happy  are  ye. 

Now  weilis  yow  priestis,  toeUs  yow,  in  all  your  lyis, 
Thatar  nocht  watidit  with  sic  wicket  wyvi^i. 

Lyndsay,  &  i>.  A.,  it  56. 

2.  A  benefit. 

A.-S.  wel,  well,  bene.  Wd  bson,  bene  esse.  Wel 
is  thnm  the  thaet  mot;  Bene  est  iis  qnibus  poasibile 
est ;  Caed.,  99.  8.  Wel  us  woes;  Bene  nobis  erst ; 
Num.  xi.  18,  from  wael,  bene,  and  is,  est.  Sn.-0. 
waeles  nug,  Ol  me  felicem. 

[Weil-aff,  Weel-aff,  adj.    In  comfortable 
circumstances,  fortunate,  Clydes.] 
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[WKii<-AT«HiMSELy  adj.  Applied  to  a  person 
grown  stout^  ShetKj 

Weil-built,  adj.    Strongly  made,  S. 

"Bat  d*yo  hear  Leddy  Sibby,  hao  nao  thin^  to  do 
wi'tbat  fecklen  ooif  o'  a  Frenchman;  leak  at  Sir  John 
Oawky  there,  a  stoat  wtd-buiU  caller  chield,  an'  ne'er 
fash  yoar  thonib  wi'  the  monahien.  **  Saxon  and  Gael, 
i81. 

Weil-faur't,  Weill-faraxd,  adj.  Well- 
favoured,  having  a  handsome  or  goodly 
appearance,  S.     V.  Ftrand. 

There  was  a  may.  and  a  weer'/ai*d  may, 

Lived  high  op  in  yon  glen  ; 
Her  name  was  Katharine  Sanlarie, 

She  WM  courted  by  mony  men. 

Miiulrdsy  Border,  I  238. 

In  the  same  manner,  iU'far'd  or  Ui'/aur*d  ie  need  for 
bard-favoored,  S. 

'"He's  a  pratty  man,  a  Tery  pratty  man,'  said 
Evan  Dhn. — '  He's  very  'vreel,'  said  the  Widow  Flock- 
hart^  'bat  no  naithing  so  uxll-far^d  [rather  loeeU 
Ja'ui'dl  M  your  colonel,  ensign.' "     Waverley,  ii.  288. 

''Jenny,  who  was  a  toellrfar't  lassie,  had  as  many 
wooers  as  Tibbie  Fowler."    The  Steam-Boat,  p.  357. 

Weil-faur'tlie,  adv.     1.  Handsomely,  S. 

2.  Avowedly,  as  opposed  to  any  clandestine 
measure,  S. 

3.  "  With  a  good  grace,"  S^  Gl.  Shirr. 

Weil-faur*tnes3,  s.     Handsomeness,  S. 

[Weil-gain,  Weel-oaun,  adj.    Spiriteii.     < 
applied  to  animals ;  smoothly  working,  ^ . 
applied  to  machinery,  Clydes.] 

Weil-oaitit,  part.  adj.  A  term  applied  to  a 
horse  that  is  thoroughly  broke,  S. 

[Weil-oirst,  Weel-oirsed,  adj.  Fed  on 
good  pasture,  BanfFs.] 

[Weil-grown,  adj.  Nearly  mature,  nearly 
at  the  age  of  puberty,  S.] 

[Weil-haint,  adj.  Well  kept,  well  preserved, 
little  used,  S.] 

[Weil-hauden-in,  adj.  Saved  to  good  pur- 
pose, S.] 

Weill-Heartit,  adj.  1.  Hopeful,  not 
dejected. 

[2.  Well  disposed,  liberal,  willing  to  give, 
Banffs.] 

Weilness,  f.  The  state  of  being  in  good 
health,  Clydes. 

Weil-paid,  adj.  1.  Well  satisfied,  Buchan, 
Meams.    Y.  Ill-Paid. 

[2.  Severely  beaten,  well  whipped,  S.] 

Weil-fut-on,  adj.    Well  dressed,  S. 

"I  met  ane  very  honest,  fair-spoktn,  we4l  put'on 
gentleman,"  &c.    ifigel,  L  77. 


Weel-Sleekit,  adj.    Well  drubbed,  S. 

"If  ye  have  oaey  wish  for  a  tPteUsleehit  hide,  yo  can 
follow  me  out  to  the  green  foment  the  smidy-door." 
Macrimmon,  iv.  137. 

In  reference  perhaps  to  the  gloss  produced  on  the 
skin  of  a  horse  by  currying,  as  the  £.  v.  to  curry  is 
used  as  signifying  to  beat,  to  drub. 

[Weil-socht,  adj.  Very  much  exhausted, 
Banffs.] 

Weil  to  live.     1.   In  easy  circumstances. 

Well  to  live  is  given  as  E.  by  Sherwood,  and  ezpl. 
by  Fr.  Bien  moyenn6e^  aM,  riche, 

2.  Tipsy,  elevated  with  drink,  half  seas  over. 

Weel  to  pass.  In  comparative  affluence, 
S* 

"  Ye  see,  Ailie  and  me  weVe  weel  to  pass,  and  wc 
would  like  the  lassies  to  hao  a  wee  bit  mair  lair  than 
oorsells,  and  to  be  neighbourlike — that  would  we." 
Gov  Manneriog,  ii.  321. 

WeH  enough  to  pass  is  an  £.  phrase,  but  more  limited ' 
in  its  sense  than  this. 

Weill-wal'd,  adj.  Well-choseri ;  [syn.  hand- 
waled.']    V.  Wale,  v. 

[Weil-waurt,  adj.  Well-spent,  well  be- 
stowed; also,  well  deservec^  as,  i(s  weil- 
waurt  ye  wantj  you  deserve  to  want,  S.] 

Weill-willar,  8.    A  friend,  a  well-wisher. 

'*The  earle  of  Huntlie^brunt  the  on  syd  of  the 
toun, — hot  spaired  the  other  syd,  be  reasoun  the 
greatest  pairt  thairof  perteaned  to  his  awiu  favoureris 
and  weillicUlerU,'*  Pitscottie,  Ed.  1814.  Ocodicillers, 
Edit.  1728. 

"The  said  Admiral— sail  gar  the  heidismen,  capitanis, 
and  marincris  of  ilk  ship,  l^foir  thair  departing,  sweir, 
that  he  sail  weill  and  richteously  govern,  but  doing 
damnage  to  our  soverane  Lord's  subjcctis,  fricndis, 
allyais,  favouraris  or  weiU'wUlaris."  Sea  Lawis,  Bal- 
four's Pract.,  p.  632. 

"  WeilwiUaris,  weUwishers ; "  Aberd.  Reg. 

Weill-Willie,  Weill- Willit,  adj.  1. 
Liberal,  not  niggardly,  S. 

"  WUlu  (as  they  sav)  itt  w'Uly,  good  willy,  i.e.,  male- 
volent,  benevolent,  but  mostly  used  for  sparing  or 
liberal."    Rudd. 

"Naething  is  difficult  to  a  well-willed  man;"— 
Ferguson's  S.  Prov.,  p.  26. 

Su.-(4.  willig,  willing,  waelwillig,  A.-S.  wdlwillenda, 
benevolus. 

WeU-wylled  is  given  by  Paliigr.  in  a  more  general 
sense,  being  rendered,  de  bonne  voulent^.  It  is  thus 
ezpl.,  Prompt.  Parv.,  **Wel  wyllynge  or  other  gode 
wyL     Benevolus." 

[2.  Kindlv  disposed,  very  willing,  Clydes., 
BanfiPs.] 

To  WEILD,  V.  a.  1.  To  obtain,  by  what- 
ever means  ;  to  manage,  so  as  to  accomplish. 
IVeild  be  his  tcillj  if  he  obtain  his  desire. 

Us  rekkvs  nowthir  the  richt,  nor  rekles  report, 
Al  is  wefo  done,  God  wate,  wtild  he  his  wyll. 

Dmig.  YirgU,  ProL  23S,  s,  28. 
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2.  To  enter  on  possession  of  an  estate ;  used 
as  a  n.  r. 

our  oay  deys  in  thU  bat&Ule, 
His  ayr.  bat  ward,  relefT,  or  taile, 
On  the  fyrst  day  tail  IVdd  ; 
AU  be  he  nenii  sa  young  off  eld. 

Barbour,  xiL  822,  Ma 
A.-S.  weald'an,  potiri. 

WEILDING,  parUpr,     Prob.,  running  wild. 

— "The  inexpert  stadent,  in  search  of  letters 
WtUdintj  amidst  infinite  variety,  is  cast  in  such  doubt 
of  choise,  that,  tasting  about,  before  hee  happilie  fall 
on  onght  worthy  to  feed  on,  appetite  is  spent,  and  he 
filled  with  hoe  cannot  tell  what."  Bp.  Forbes  on  the 
Revel.  Dedic. 

Apparently  "running  wild,'*  or  " bewildering  him- 
•elf ; "  like  8u.-6.  fara  wild,  a  via  aberrare,  foencilla, 
in  errorem  abdaoere. 

WEILL,!.    A  calf. 

**Ane  article  for  slauchterof  Weitlis  and  lambis." 
Acta  Ja.  VI.,  1581.  Ed.  1814,  p.  214.    V.  Vkil. 

WJfilN,  8.    Barbour,  xv.  249.    Leg.  Wem^  as 
in  MS. 


In  tyme  of  trewys  isch yt  thai ; 
And  in  sic  tynie  as  on  Pasche  dav, 
Quhen  Qod  raiss  for  to  sanf  mankind. 


Fra  Wetn  of  auld  Adamys  syne. 
Weme,  edit.  1620. 

A.-S.  Wem,  Wemm^  labes,  macula.  R  Wem  signifies 
a  spot ;  also,  a  scar.    V.  Wkmmyt,  Unwemmtt. 

[WEIR,f.      Doubt,  Barbour,  iv.  222.    V. 
Were.] 

WEIR,  f.     LA  hedge,  Galloway;  used  as 
synon.  with  E.  Fence. 

Now  weir  an'  fence  o*  wattled  rice 

The  hained  fields  inclose ; 
Poor  Brawny  presses  'gainst  the  thorn, 

Bat  cannot  reach  the  rose, 

Davidton's  Season*,  p.  51. 

Su.-6.  Waer-iOf  tueri;  as  a  hedge  is  used  for  defence. 
A.-S.  Waer,  Wer,  seiitum,  sepimentum,  retinacnlmu. 
(Flandr.  Weer,  id. ) ;  from  Waer'Uin,  dcfendere.  This 
■eems  originally  the  same  with  £.  Wear,    V.  Yair. 

2.  A  term  including  cows   and  ewes  giving 
milk|  Roxb. 

It  occurs  in  this  sense  in  Percy's  Ballads ;  and  is 
obvionaly,  like  Weir,  a  hedge,  from  A.-S.  Waer,  sepi- 
mentnm,  because  cows  or  ewes,  giving  milk,  were 
formerly  inclosed  in  a  fold. 

To  Weir,  r.  a.    To  herd,  to  keep,  to  watch 
over,  Roxb. 

He  tather'd  his  tyke  ayont  the  dyke. 
And  bad  it  Weir  the  corn. 

Old  Song, 
V.  Wkr,  &C.,  also  Wear,  v.  to  guard. 

Weir-buse,  «•     A  partition  between    cows, 
Clydes. ;    q.  a  partition  for  defence.      V. 

BUSE. 

WEIR,  8.     Wer  ;  Weir-men,  Weir-hors, 
Weirly,  Weir-wall.    V.  Were. 

WEIR  of  Law.    The  act  of  a  person,  charged 
with  a  debt  of   which   there   is  no  legal  i 


evidence,  whether  by  contract  or  by  tlic 
presence  of  witnesses,  who  engages,  in  the 
next  court,  to  clear  himself  of  it  bv  his  own 
oath,  supported  by  the  oaths  of  five  coni- 
pargators,  who  shall  attest  their  belief  that 
he  swears  truly. 

This  is  synon.  with  the  E.  forensic  phrase.  Wager  oj 
Law  :  (V.  Jacob*s  Diet.)  and  L.R  vadiare  letjem.  The 
E.  phrase  is  from  O.  Fr.  gagiere,  gaigiere,  act,  promise, 
engagement;  corresponding  with  L.B.  vadium,  gna- 
gium,  V.  Rrniucfort.  Ours  seems  to  be  ioimtrdiaU-ly 
from  A.-S.  H o^rf ,  foedus,  pactum;  whence,. as  Lye 
observes,  Waer^borh,  Wer-borh,  fidejussor,  sponsor. 

There  is  the  near  affinity  between  the  latter,  and  the 
lan}^a>;o  in  the  Act  of  Ja.  I.,  "a  borgh — fouudin  in  a 
ITtfirof  law." 

"Quhare  twa  partiis  apperis  at  the  bar,  and  the 
tane  strek  a  borgh  apone  a  Ireir  of  iau*,  the  tothir  party 
sail  haf  leif  to  be  avisit,  gif  he  will  ask  it,  quhether  be 
will  recounter  it  or  nocht : — .\nd  gif  ho  reconnteris  the 
borgh,  &  strenthirt  it  with  resomiis,  he  &  his  party  re- 
movit  the  court."  AcU  Ja.  L,  A.  1429,  Ed.  1SI4,  p. 
18,  c.  7. 

The  language  of  Quon.  Attach,  on  this  head  is ;  Et 
n  non  habeat  probationem,  pars  negans  snuni  debitnm, 
facial  legem  srcam,  ad  proximam  Curiam  cum  se  sexto. 
Cap.  fi,  sect.  5. 

It  might  seem  that  the  phrase  had  an  intimate  con- 
nexion with  A.-S.  Wer-ian,  defendcre ;  Germ.  IKfr, 
Alem.  Waere,  Wera,  uuera,  defensio ;  Su.-O.  Waer-ja, 
sensu  forensi  juramento  purgatorio  seso  defendcre,  cor- 
responding with  Isl.  }Vaemar  ed,  juramentum  dcfen- 
sonum,  the  synonym  of  which,  as  given  by  Verelius, 
ia  Sw.  Waerje  eed. 

It  may  be  subjoined,  that  Schilter  explains  Alem. 
gewaer  as  signifying,  testis ;  to.  Waere,  He  at  the 
same  time  gives  sponsio  as  the  primary  sense  of  Wa^rr; 
and  renders  keuuaro,  spondeo,  constituo,  pro  me  vel 
pro  alia  L.B.  garire  also  signifies,  tueri,  protegere, 
evidently  formed  from  the  (£»th.  terms  bearing  this 
meaning ;  and  0.  Fr.  garir,  guar-ir,  garantir,  se  mettre 
en  suret^,  and  garieur,  caution,  r^pondant,  garant ; 
Roquefort. 

Tnis  has,  however,  most  probably  been  meant,  nl- 
though  inaccurately,  as  a  translation  of  L.B.  Werrlatl'i, 
A.-S.  )r«r-la</«';  compounded  of  irfr,aestimatio  capitis, 
and  lada,  purgatio,  excusatio.  It  denoted  the  act  by 
which  a  man,  accused  of  homicide,  offered  to  pnt':/f 
himself  by  witnesses  of  the  crime  charged  against  him, 
or  by  ordeal ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  became  fr«e 
from  payment  of  the  were  or  pecuniary  mulct  due  to 
the  relations  of  the  person  slain.  Sometimes  thirty 
witnesses  were  required.  But  the  number  varie^l 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  person  accus4Ki ;  a  grcator 
number  of  witnesses  being  requisite  for  the  purgation 
of  a  great  man,  than  for  that  of  one  of  inferior  station. 
When  witnesses  were  admitted,  he  was  said  to  be 
purged  more  eanonieo  :  if  he  appealed  to  ordeal,  or  the 
judgment  of  God,  it  was  denominated  a  purgation 
more  vulgarL  Lade  is  from  A.-S.  hthian,  pun^are, 
culpa  liberare.  V.  Spelm.  Gl.  vo.  Lada  and  Weriada. 
The  term  was  used  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Canute. 
V.  Lye,  and  Du  Cange. 

— *' A  Borgh  is  foundin  in  a  courtvpona  Weir  of 
law/*  fta     Acts  Ja.  I.,  1429,  c  130.     V.  BoKcii,  s. 

Perhaps  from  A.-S.  Waer,  Wer,  focdus,  pactum: 
whence  naer-borh,  Wer-borh,  fidejussor,  sponsor. 

To  Strek  a  Borgh  apone  a  Weir  of  Law^  ap- 
parently signifies^  to  enter  into  suretyship, 
that  the  person  shall  legally  purge  himself 
from  the  crime  charged  against  him. 
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WEIRD,  Werd,  Werde,  Weerd,  «.     1. 
Fate^  destiny,  S. 

Now  will  I  the  venl  rvliers. 
As  I  fvnd  of  th&t  stano  in  wen ; 
Ni ^ulat  fatum^  Seoti  quocumque  locatum 
Jmvenienl  lapifwn^  regnart  tenelitur  ibidem, 
B[a]t  gyf  «0rray«  falynand  be, 
<|ahar«-evyr  that  stane  yhe  aegyt  se, 
Thare  lall  the  Scottu  be  regnaod. 
And  Loiddv)!  hale  oure  all  that  land. 

W^to¥m,  iU.  9,  43»  47. 

How  eaer  thbi  daj  the  fortoan  with  thamo  atandis, 
Brukt  wele  thare  chance  and  toeni  on  athtr  handle. 

DoHff.  VirgU,  817,  la 

Bat  they'll  say.  She's  a  wise  wife  that  kens  her  ain 
weenL  Sang,  Jtou*$  Helenort,  p.  129. 

2.  Uaed  as  equivalent  to  prediction. 

Altho'  his  niither,  in  her  wierds, 

Foretald  his  death  at  Troy, 
I  ioon  pirevail*d  wi*  her.^o  send 

The  yoong  man  to  the  ploy.    • 

Poems  in  the  Buehan  Oialea^  p.  18. 

Wtird  Sieien,  tho  Fates.      This  corresponds  to  Lnl 


I 


TIm  remanent  hereof,  quhat  euer  be  it. 
The  weird  eieterie  defendis  Uiat  aald  'be  wit. 

Doug.  Ftiya,S0,4& 

L«.,  forbid  that  it  abould  be  known. 

Tkt  toeird  tietero  wandring,  as  they  were  wont  than. 
Saw  rarens  mgand  at  that  ratton  by  a  ron  ruit 
They  mnsed  at  the  mandrake  unmade  Uke  a  man, 
A  beast  bond  with  a  bunewand  in  an  auld  buit 

Monigomerie,  Watwn'a  CoU.,  iii.  12. 

Tboy  are  ■ometimea  denominated  the  Weirde, 

Wo  worth  (qnoth  the  Weirds)  the  wights  that  tbea 

wrought; 
Tlneed-bair  be  thair  thrift,  as  thoa  art  wantbrsTin. 

iMdL,p.l4. 

8.  Used  in  the  sense  of  /act^  as  denoting 
sometliing  that  really  takes  place. 

**  After  word  oomea  Weird;  fair  fall  them  that  call 
me  Madam  ;"  Sl  Prov.  "A  facetious  answer  to  them 
who  eall  you  by  a  higher  title  than  your  present  ata- 
tion  deserues ;  as  calling  a  young  clergyman  Doctor^ 
or  ayoimg  merchant  Alderman^  as  if  you  would  aay, 
««A1I  in  good  time.**    Kelly,  p.  2. 

The  general  idea  conreyea  by  this  common.  PMt. 
ii,  that  things  which  are  talked  of,  although  perhape 
obIt  in  jest,  often  eventually  prove  to  be  true. 

This  corresponds  to  one  of  the  senses  given  to  the 
A«"8*  word. 

4«  Fate  is  also  personified  under  the  name  of 
Ward  used  in  the  singular. 

Qahom  snid  I  warie  hot  my  wicked  Weard, 
Qoha  span  my  thriflles  thnward  fatal  thrnid  T 


V.  Wn>DKR8TN2na. 

A.-S.  icyrcf,  fatum.  fortuna,  eventus  ;  Wyrde,  Fata, 
Plarcae;  Franc.  Urdi,  Isl.  Urd  is  the  name  of  Uie 
ftrat  of  the  Fates,  which  O,  Andr.  derives  from  tvitl, 
fio^  verd-a,  fieri,  in  the  same  manner  as  onr  weirdy 
wmf,  seems  to  be  from  Teut.  tcerd-en,  A.-S.  treonf-oji, 
iffrd-aii,  id.    V.  Worth,  v. 

To  Weird,  Weerd,  v,  a.    I.  To  determine 
or  assign  as  one's  fate. 

An*  now  these  darts  that  toeerded  were 

To  tak  the  town  o*  Troy, 
To  get  meat  for  his  gabb.  he  man 
Against  the  birds  employ. 

Poems  in  the  Buehan  DicUeet,  p.  & 
TbejNirf.  pa,  is  commonly  used,  S.B. 


2.  To  predict ;  to  assign  as  one's  fate  in  the 
IftQgaage  of  prophecy. 

I  wetrcf  ye  to  a  fiery  beast, 

And  relieved  sail  je  never  be. 
Till  Kempion,  the  kingis  son, 

Com  to  the  crsg,  and  thrice  kiss  theeu 

MinstrtUy  Border^  xL  103. 

And  what  the  doom  sae  dire,  that  thou 
Doest  weird  to  mine  or  me  ? 

Jamieson's  Popular  Ball,  L  23S. 

3.  To  make  liable  to,  to  place  in  the  state  of 
being  exposed  to,  any  moral  or  physical 
evil. 

Erlinton  had  a  fair  danghter, 

I  wat  he  weird  her  in  a  great  sin, 
For  he  has  built  a  bigly  bower, 

An'  a'  to  put  that  lady  in. 

**  Placed  her  in  danger  of  committing  a  great  sin.*' 

N.  Minstrdsg  Border,  ill  235. 

Weird  seems  to  be  used  for  weirded. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  Isl.  u.  is  used,  which 
a  neariv  allied  to  this  ;  cogi,  teneri,  Halderson.  As 
O.  Anor.  givea  the  latter  sense,  he  adds;  Verdung, 
obligatio,  qua  quia  ad  aliqaid  agendum  tcnetur. 

Weirdix,  WiERDiy,  part  adj.  Employed 
for  the  purpose  of  divination,  S.B. 

Jock  Din  is  to  the  jud  right  sly, 
To  saw  his  wierdin  piz.* 

rarros's  Poems,  pi  68. 
ie.,  pease. 

*  *'  Which  he  does  in  this  form  :— One  for  each 
■weetheart  he  mav  have  occasion  to  have,  or  has  in 
view;  when  the  nrst  briered  [sprung]  pea  foretells, 
with  undoubted  surety,  his  unavoidable  alliance  with 
thegirl  it  represents.      N.  ibid. 

Tne  pea  seems  to  be  of  great  importance  in  divi- 
nation. For  it  is  also  used  in  the  bannocks  baked  for 
this  evening. 

They  wyle  the  bannock  for  the  wtird, 
Tho  pea  that  grannie  set* 

*  "As  there  was  a  pea  dropped  amongst  part  of 
the  bannocks,  each  receives  one  [bannock,]  and  must 
eat  it  before  the  company ;  and  whoever  has  the  good 
luck  of  catching  it,  has  also  decided  their  fate  as  to  the 
mrety  of  wedlock.**    N.,  ibid.  p.  73. 

We  learn  from  Grose,  that  a  superstition,  nearly 
allied  to  this,  prevails,  A.  Bor.  "Scadding  of  Peas; 
a  custom  in  the  North  of  boiling  the  common  grey 
pease  in  the  shell,  and  eating  them  with  butter  and 
•all  A  bean,  shell  and  all,  is  put  into  one  of  the  pea- 
pods  ;  ifhosoever  gets  this  bean  is  to  bo  first  marrictl.'* 

Ga^,  in  his  " Spell,**  n'fers  to  the  use  of  a  peascod, 
contaming  "three  times  three,**  as  a  charm  for  di- 
vining the  future  lot  in  marriage.     V.  £ib's*s  Brand, 

Lsua 

**  In  the  old  Roman  Calendar,**  says  Brand, — "  I  find 
it  observed  on  this  day,  that  a  dole  is  made  of  soft 
6eaaii.  I  can  hardly  entertain  a  doubt  but  that  our 
eostom  is  derived  from  hence. — Why  we  have  substi- 
tuted Pease  I  know  not,  unless  it  was  because  they  are 
a  pulse  somewhat  fitter  to  be  eaten  at  this  Sfoson  of  the 
year.  They  are  given  away  in  a  kind  of  dole  at  this 
day."    Ibid.  i.  97,  98. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  learned  writer  justly 
tnoea  the  origin  of  this  custom  to  heathenism,  "beans 
were  given  away,**  as  he  remarks,  "in  the  funeral 
ceremonies  of  heathen  Rome."  According  to  Pliny, 
**  Pythagoras  expressely  forliad  to  eat  bcancs  :  but  as 
■ome  have  thought  and  taught,  it  was  because  folke 
iniagined,  that  the  soules  of  such  as  were  departed  had 
TCsiaence  therein  :  which  is  the  reason  also  that  they 
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be  ordinarily  used  and  enten  at  the  fanornia  and 
obeeqntea  of  the  dead*  Varro  also  affirmeth,  that  the 
great  priest  or  aacrificer,  called  the  Flamtnc,  abstaineth 
nroni  beanes  both  in  those  respects  aforesaid,  as  also  for 
that  there  are  to  be  seene  in  the  flower  therof  certaiuo 
letters  and  characters  that  show  heavtnesse  and  signes 
of  death.*'  This  rather  betokens  bad  luck.  But  some- 
thing follows,  which  proves  that  they  also  carried  in 
them  a  more  farourable  omen.  *'  There  was  observed 
in  old  time  a  religious  cercmonie  in  beanes  ;  for  when 
they  had  sowed  tneir  ground,  their  manner  was,  of  all 
other  oome  to  bring  backc  with  them  out  of  tlie  field 
BODie  beames  for  good  lucke  sake;  pre^tagh^gtheTthy, 
that  their  come  would  rctumo  home  againe  unto 
them. — Likewise,  in  all  port  sales  it  was  thought,  that 
if  beanes  were  entermingled  with  the  goods  oifnned  to 
be  sold,  they  would  be  luckie  and  gainefuU  to  the 
seller."    Hist  B.  zviii.  c.  12. 

By  the  E^ptians,  this  species  of  pulse  waa  venerated 
as  a  deity,  and  accounted  so  sacred  that  they  neither 
sowed  nor  eat  beans,  and  were  even  afraid  to  look  on 
them.  Plutanh  Sympos.  ap.  Pierii  Hieroglyph.  Fpl. 
413»a. 

Weirdless,  Wierdless,  adj.  1.  Thriftless, 
not  prosperous,  S.  It  is  applied  to  those 
with  whom  nothing  prospers ;  and  seems  to 
include  both  the  idea  of  their  own  inactivity, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  something  cross  in 
their  lot. 

2.  Destitute  of  any  capacity  to  manage 
worldly  atFairs,  S. 

Weirdlessness,  #.  Wasteful  mismanage- 
ment! S.  B. 

Weirdly,  adj.  Happy,  prosperous,  South 
of  S- 

In  thv  sreen  and  grassy  crook 
Man* lies  hid  than  crusted  stanes  ; 

In  thy  bein  and  tceinlly  nook 
Lie  some  stout  Clan-Gillian  banes. 

JcuxbiU  Relict,  it  189. 

Bnt  Harden  was  a  xceirdly  man, 

A  cnnnin  tod  was  he  \ 
He  lockit  his  sons  in  pruon  straung, 

And  wi'  him  bore  the  key. 

Hogg's  Mountain  Bard,  p.  46. 

WEIRIEGILLS,  Weerioills,  b.vL  Quar- 
rels.  In  the  weinegiUsy  in  the  act  of 
quarrelling,  Mearns. 

At  the  weeriegilh  is  the  phrase,  as  used  in  Berwicks. ; 
expl.  *'in  a  state  of  wrangling,  brawling  so  as  to 
appear  to  be  on  the  point  of  nghtinj^." 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  may  be  from  we!r, 
war,  and  giUs,  q.  a  strife  of  lungs.  Can  it  be  an 
oblique  use  of  the  ancient  term  A.-S.  icer-gild,  Teut. 
wert-gheld,  L.  B.  verigeld-nm,  prctium  quo  vir  occisus 
aestimatnr ;  "the  price  or  value  of  man's  life,  or  of  a 
slaine  man  ?"  V.  Somner.  Many  quarrels  were  doubt- 
less occasioned  by  the  unreasonable  demands  made  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  provoking  depreciation  on  the 
other. 

WEIRS.     In  weirs.     Y.  WiERS. 

To  WEISE,  Wyse,  r.  a.  1.  To  use  cantion 
or  policy,  for  attaining  any  object  in  view ; 
to  prevail  by.  prudence  or  art,  S.,  pron.  as 
E.  toise. 


He  warily  did  her  weise  and  wield. 
To  ColUngtonn-Broom,  a  full  good  beild. 
And  warmest  als  in  a'  that  fiekl.  _ 

Waimm*$  CoH,  L  4t* 

2.  To  guide,  to  lead,  to  direct,  S.,  **  to  train,'* 
Ol.  Shirr.  To  wt^se  a-jee^  to  direct  in  a 
bending  course. 

Driving  their  baws  frae  whins  or  Ure, 

Their*»  no  nae  gowfer  to  be  seen  ; 
Nor  lionsser  fowk  i'?jfsing  A-jf^ 

The  bysst  bouls  on  Tamsoii's  given. 

Ramsa/a  Poems,  it  205. 

In  this  sense,  to  %eeUe  a  ball  is  to  aim  a  bullet  with 
such  caution  as  to  hit  the  mark,  S. 

"Ye  ken  yercscll  thcre*s  mony  o'  them  wadna 
mind  a  bawbee  the  tceUing  a  ball  through  the  Prince 
himself  an  the  chief  cie  them  the  wink  ;  or  whether 
he  did  or  no,  if  they  thought  it  wmI  please  him  when 
it  was  done."    Waverley,  lii.  132.  «     ,     . 

—-"Ill  uphad  it,  the  biggest  man  in  Scotland 
shouldna  tak  a  gun  frae  me  or  I  had  wrizfd  the  slugs 
thioogh  him,  though  I'm  but  sic  a  little  feckless  body." 
Gay  Mannering,  iL  185. 

3.  «*  To  turn,  to  incline ; "  Gl.  Sihb.,  S. 

To  wehc  a  stane,  to  move  it  when  it  is  a  hcsTy  one, 
rather  by  art  than  by  strength. 

**  Every  miller  wad  wyse  the  water  to  his  ain  miU. 
Ramsay's  S.  Prov.,  pu  25.  . 

"  Weae  yoursel  a  wee  easel-ward— a  wee  mair  yet 
to  that  ithcr  stane.**    Antiquary,  i.  162. 

4.  To  draw  or  let  out  any  thing  cautiously, 
so  as  to  prevent  it  from  breaking;  as,  in 
making  a  rope  of  tow  or  straw,  one  is  said 
to  weUe  oti^  the  tow  or  straw,  S. 

6.  To  Weise  in,  or  out^  to  allow  to  go  in  or 
out,  by  removing  any  impedient;  as,  by 
opening  a  door,  Koxb. 

— "Thero  was  a  necessity  for  some  rcfonnatioo 
in  the  office,  and  I  foresaw  that  the  same  would  never 
be  accomplished,  nnless  I  could  get  Mr.   ^I'Lucre 
weUed  out  of  it,  and  myself  appointed  his  saccesaor. 
The  Provost,  p.  24. 

From  Teut  tcyt-en,  Su.-G.  wis-a,  docere,  ostend^ 
whence  irwe,  dux ;  Alem.  uuU-en,  Germ.  HVM-^a,  do- 
cere.  Dies  dine  sea/ uuisen  ad  pascnavifae;  Who  lead 
thy  sheep  to  the  pastures  of  life  ;  Willcram.,  i-  7. 

This  word  may  have  been  originally  borrowed  from 
a  pastoral  life.  To  weise  the  sheep  into  the  fauld  or 
Imght,  is  a  phrase  still  used  by  our  shepherds. 

To  Weise,  Wyse,  r.  n.    To  incline,  S. 

But  see  the  sheep  are  taysing  to  the  deugh  ; 
Thomas  has  loos  d  his  oussn  frae  the  pleiigh. 

Ramsay^s  Poems,  iL  7. 

[Synon.  airtin\] 

WEIST,  s.    The  west,  Aberd.  Reg. 

To  WEIT,  V.  n.    To  try,  to  make  inquiry. 

Refreschit  he  wes  with  meit,  drynk»  and  with  heit, 
Quhilk  cansvt  him  tlirouch  naturall  cours*  to  ir«rir, 
Qnhar  he  snld  sleipe,  in  sekymes  to  be. 
^  ^  Wallace,  V,  Zi6,  VS, 

This  V,  is  undoubtedly  formed  from  that  which  sig^ 
nifies  to  know,  S.  trnt,  tcait,  E.  tril,  trot.  The  same 
formation  occurs  in  other  Xorthcrn  languages.  Su.-G. 
wit-a,  to  prove,  is  fonneil  from  tcft-a,  to  know  ;  Germ. 
wiM-en,  certificaro,  facere  ut  cognoscat,  from  tcei^ 
certus.  Mo^.-G.  wit -an,  to  know,  is  also  used  as  de- 
noting observation  and  watching.      A.-S.  wU-an  prim- 
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arily  ■ignifies,  scire  ;  in  a  Mcondary  aeiino  to  take  care,  ' 
enrare,  provider*.  Wacht^r  indcc'U  denies  the  affinity 
between  the  two  ideas.  **It  is  one  thinj(,**  ho  says, 
"  to  know,  and  another  to  verify."  But  the  obeenra- 
tion  maile  bv  Ihre  is  unanswerable.  Speaking  of  im7- 
a,  probare,  he  says :  Est  verbnm  facessans  a  wei-a, 
•etre ;  quid  eniih  aliad  est  arguoientis  probare,  qoam 
laoere,  at  alter  rem  oerto  resciscat  ? 

WEIT,  Wbet,  WEExr,  adj.  Wet,  S.  [V. 
Weet.] 

WeIt,  Weet,  *.     Rain,  S. 

Bkan  was  this  said,  auhen  that  ane  blak  tempest 
Brsyis  but  delay,  ana  all  the  lift  onerkest, 
.  Ane  huge  veii  gan  dona  poors  and  tambilL 

Doug.  VirgO,  151,  8. 

—To  the  weef  my  ripen'd  sits  hnd  fawn. 

Fergua30H*s  Poenu,  xi.  6. 

A. -8.  waeta^  homiditas,  Isl.  voeto,  pluvia.  This 
■eetns  radically  the  same  with  Moes.-O.  waU,  aqua, 
whence  waUr. 

To  Weit,  Weet,  v.  a.  To  wet,  S- 

. "  Ye  breed  of  the  cat,  you  wad  fain  hae  fish,  but 
you  hae  nae  will  to  toed  your  feet."  Ferguson's  S. 
Ph>T.,fpi  35. 

White  o*er  the  linns  the  bnmie  pours. 
And  rising  wteU  wl'  miMtv  showon 
The  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

BwmM^  iv.  271. 

To  Weit,  Weet,  r.  n.  To  rain ;  as,  **  It's 
ga'in  to  weet^  the  rain  is  about  to  fall; 
"It's  weeHn\'*  it  rains,  S. 

8a.*0.  watl-a,  IsL  vaei-a,  huraectare. 

To  WEIZE,  V.  n.    To  direct-    V.  Weise. 
WELANY,  $.     Damage,  injury ;  disgrace. 

Bot  Schrr  Amerr,  that  had  the  skaith 
Off  the  oorgane  I  taold  off  er. 
Raid  till  Ingland  tiU  porches  ther 


Off  armyt  men  gret  cumpany, 

To  wens  him  off  the  wtlaHjf 

That  Schyr  Edunare,  that  noble  knycht, 

Him  did  by  Crs  in  to  the  fycht 


BarftoKr,  ix.  545,  Ma 
In  like  manner,   Hardyng-says  of   the   battle  of 
Cressy: 

The  kyng  Edward  hsd  all  the  victory. 
The  kyng  Philip  had  all  the  vUany. 

Ckron.,  FoL  188,  a. 

I*,  B.  vSlaniat  injuria,  probrum,  oonvicinm;  Du 
Cange.  • 

[Welants,  adj.  Villanous,  disgraceful,  Bar- 
boar,  xix.  106.] 

(To  WELCOM,  Weecum,  v.  a.  To  wel- 
come, Barbour,  xi.  256.] 

Welcome-Haim,  9.  1.  The  repast  pre- 
sented to  a  bride,  when  she  enters  the 
house  of  a  bridegroom,  S. 

The  entertainment  given,  on  this  occasion,  is  in  Isl. 
called  kemkomad,  from  hem,  home,  kom-a,  to  come, 
and  oel,  a  feast,  literally,  ale,  (cerevisium);  q.  the  feast 
at  comins  home.  Convivium,  quod  nori  coninges  in 
■uis  aedibus  instruunt ;  Ihre^  vo.  Jul, 

i.  A  compotation  among  the  neighbours  of  a 
newly-married  pair,  on  the  Monday  after 
they  have  been  kirhed^  S. 


"On  Monday  evening,  just  about  gloamin,  the 
husbands  and  wives  of  the  village  assemble  at  the 
house  of  the  newly-marricd  couple,  to  celebrate  the 
wflcome-hame^  by  a  good  drink  and  funny  crack." 
Edin.  Mag.  Nov.  1818,  p.  415. 

[Welcu3IMYNE,  «.  Welcome,  Barbour,  xix. 
794.] 

To  WELD,  r.  n.    To  possess.     V.  Weild. 

[WELE,  adj.  and  adv.    V.  Weil.] 

Wele,  Well,  «.     Good;   nearly  the  same 

with  E.  weal. 

"The  wise  man  Solomon,  the-  mirrour  of  wisdoms, 
and  wondir  of  the  world,  was  sent  into  this  world  as  a 
spye  from  God  for  the  well  of  man.*'  Z.  Boyd's  Last 
Battel!,  p.  477,  478. 

Wele  is.  Well  is.  An  old  phraseology  ex- 
pressive of  the  happiness  of  the  person  con- 
eming  whom  it  is  used,  S. 

"  WeU  M  that  man  in  whose  mouth  this  word  is 
put :  and  wtU  m  that  people  that  hes  a  man  in  whose 
mouth  the  Lord  hes  put  his  wonl ;  the  basnesse  and 
infirmitie  of  the  man  will  not  be  able  to  hinder  the 
power  thereof.'*  Bollock  on  2  Thes. ,  p.  84.  V.  Weil, 
j:  Prosperity. 

WELE,  Well,  Weil,  s.  A  whirlpool,  an 
eddy,  S.  pron.  ii^>/,  tcheel;  Lancash.  weal. 

Amydyss  qnham  the  flude  he  gan  espy 
Of  Tyber  ilowand  toft  and  esely, 
With  Bwirland  welu  and  mekill  yallow  sand, 
In  to  the  sey  did  enter  fast  at  hand. 

Doug.  Virgil,  206,  28. 

My  mars  is  young  and  very  skiegh, 
And  in  o'  the  toeil  she  will  drown  me. 

Mifutrdsy  Border,  i.  202. 

Whyles  in  a  wid  it  dimpl't 

Buna,  iiL  1S7. 

**In  the  Firth  are  several  places  remarkable  for 
their  danger,  as  the  WelU  of  Swinna. — They  are  like 
unto  the  whirle-pooles,  turning  about  with  such  a  vio- 
lence, that  if  any  boat  come  nigh  unto  them,  they  will 
tuck  or  draw  it  in,  and  then  turneth  it  about,  until 
it  be  swallowed  up  :  but  these  tctUs  are  only  dangerous 
in  a  calm,  and  sea-men  or  Hshers,  to  prevent  their 
danger  thereby,  use  when  they  come  near  them  to 
east  in  an  oar,  barrel  or  such  lilce  thing,  on  which  the 
wdU  closing,  they  safely  pass  over."  Brand's  Orkn., 
p.  141,  142.    V.  Wile. 

A. -8.  wael.  Tent,  wtel,  wiel,  vortex  aquarum. 
These  terms  might  seem  to  have  a  common  origin 
with  wall,  a  wave ;  A.-S.  weall-an,  Qerm.  wall-en, 
to  boil,  to  bubble  up ;  toaJlUn  dee  metre,  the  swell- 
ing of  the  sea.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that 
Tout,  wkl  seems  the  same  with  the  term  corres- 
ponding to  our  wheel.  Hence  Kilian  renders  it: 
rrofundus  in  anme  locus  quo  aqua  circumagUur.  V. 
Well-ey.    Hence, 

Weil-head,  s.    The  same  with  weiL 

They  douked  in  at  ae  weil-head. 
And  out  sy  at  the  other. 

Minstrelsy  Border,  li.  47. 

To  WELL,  Wall,  v.  a.  1.  To  forge,  in  the 
way  of  beating  two  or  more  pieces  of  metal 
into  one  mass,  by  means  of  heat,  S.;  weld^ 
E. 

Ane  huge  grate  semely  targett,  or  ane  schsild, 
Quhilk  oDue  micht  resisting  feild 
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AgaD«  the  dynt  of  Latvn  wapplnnis  nil, 
In  euery  pUoe  seaen  tuy  they  well  and  caL 

Jkntff.  VirffU,  258, 16. 

Rudd.  refers  to  A.-S.  weU-en,  farere,  aeetuare; 
"  because,  before  the  separate  pieces  can  be  incorpo- 
rated, they  must  bo  almost  bojfhug  hoi,"  This  learned 
writer  does  not  seem  to  hare  observed,  that  the  A. -8. 
V.  sijfni6ea  to  be  hot,  or  Yery  hot,  in  geaeral.  Kence 
weaffende  /tfr,  fervens  ignis.  Bryne  the  wtalleth  on 
helk,  Incendinm  quod  fervet  in  inferno  ;  Lye.  As  far 
as  we  can  judge  from  analogy,  this  seems  tit  be  the 
origin.  For  Su.-G.  wa^ll-a,  acstuare,  is  used  in  the 
same  sense,  signifying  aluo  to  weid.  Seren.,  however, 
thinks  that  it  may  1k)  tracetl  to  IsL  raul-r,  roi-r,  jugum 
in  cultro,  versus  aciem;  as  in  Sw.  aeggtoeUa  yxor, 
fermm  securibus  jungcre,  nt  apta  fiat  acies. 

2.  In  a  neut.  sense,  to  be  incorporated ;  used 
metaph.  ^ 

Thy  Lords  chaste  lone,  and  thy  licentious  lusts 
From  thy  divided  soule  one  other  thrusts, 
Pleasure  in  him,  and  fleshlie  pleasure  fall 
Soioule  at  strife,  they  can,  nor  mix  nor  ^ealf, 

Mar^a  True  Crucifixe,  p.  200. 

I  find  that  the  O.  E.  r.  was  used  in  a  sense  very 
nearly  allied  to  this.  "  Weiltfn,  my  Ike.  Coagulo. — 
WeUyd,  aamylke.  Coagulatas.  Inspissatus.'*  Pr.  Parv. 

8.  To  Wall  to.  To  comply  with,  to  consent  to ; 
from  the  idea  of  uniting  metals  into  one 
mass;  Fife. 

As  V.  n.  it  is  also  used  literally.  Coals  are  said  to 
waUf  S.,  when  they  mix  together,  or  form  into  a  cake. 

Fraunces  does  not  define  the  O.E.  word  ouite  ac- 
oorately.  "  Well-ym  metelL  Fnndo. —  Wellya  as  me- 
tal. Fnsns.  Conflatilis.'*  Prompt.  Panr.  Now,  this 
is  effected  by  beating  when  snmciently  heated.  V. 
Weld,  Johnson. 

WELLiT,7>arf.     [Set,  mixed,  blended.] 

The  wayis  qubair  the  wicht  went  wer  in  wa  wellitf 
Wes  Dane  sa  stnre  in  the  steid  mycht  staml  him  ostart 

Boulate,  U.  1& 

[Evidently  implying  mixed  or  blended.  ] 

This  mav  either  signify,  drowned  in  sorrow,  from 
A.-S.  waell-an,  aestuare  ;  or,  vexed  with  sorrow,  Sn.-O. 
yfoeU-a,  angere,  A.-S.  waefed,  waelid,  vcxatus. 

[WELL,  jj..    Good.    V.  under  Wele.] 
WELLE,  t.     Green  sward. 

Al  in  gleterand  golde  gayly  ho  glides 

The  gates,  with  Sir  Gawayn,  bi  the  grcne  twlU, 

Sir  Oawan  and  Sir  Oal.,  L  S. 

It  seems  evident  that  this  is  originally  the  same 
with  Fail,  q.  v. 

WELL-EY,  Wallee,  s.  That  part  of  a 
quagmire  in  which  there  is  a  spring;  S. 
wallee. 

"  Thay  knew  nocht  the  groand,  and  fell  Kumtymes 
in  swardis  of  mossis  and  snmtyme  in  Well  ky$" 
Bellend.  Cron.,  B.  v.,  c.  3. 

Qu.  the  ee  or  eye  of  the  spring.    V.  Wele,  #. 

[It  may  be  noted  that  Heb.  ain  signifies  both  eye 
and  fountain.] 

Well-grass,  Well-girse,  Well-Kerses, 
f .    Water-cresses,  S. 

*' Nasturtium  aquaticum,  weil-graas,**  Wedderb. 
Vocab.,  p.  18. 

A.'S.  wiUe^erse,  rivoruro,  i.e.,  aquaticum  nas- 
turtium ;  from  inV/e,  scaturigo^  rivns,  and  cerse,  nas- 
turtium. 


Well-uead,  8.  The  spring  from  which  a 
marsh  is  supplied|  Lanarks. 

— *'  The  charger  on  which  he  was  mounted  plunged 
np  to  the  saddle-girths  in  a  treU-head,  as  they  call  the 
springs  which  supply  the  marshes.'*  Tales  of  my 
Landlord,  iii.  32,  33. 

Well-Maker,  e.  One  who  digs  or  forms 
wells ;  synon.  well-shanier,  Clydos. 

"  Aquilcx,  ac^uilcgis,  a  tret  maker,**  Dcspaut.  Gram. 
C.  3,  a. 

Well-strand,  *,  A  stream  from  a  spring, 
S.A. 

'*  The  designation  of  the  smallest  rill  of  water  is  a 
gybe  or  a  weTl-gtmHtl^  if  from  a  si>ring-welL  If  the 
water  is  of  anantity  sufiicicnt  to  drive  a  small  water- 
wheel  forli^t  machinery,  it  is  called  a  ^Mni."  Agr. 
Snrv.  Peeb.,  p.  16. 

WELL-SET,  Well-sitting,  part.  adj. 
Well-disposed,  partial. 

'*The  nuirquis  of  Uontly,  and  some  tcrll-aet  friends 
settled  this  feud."    Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  8. 

**  If  there  was  not  a  favourable  juncto  at  one  time, 
why,  in  so  long  a  tract,  did  not  one  opportunity,  one 
occasion,  oiTer,  of  a  urll  gUiiug  Sheriff  ?— Surely  no 
reason  can  be  assigned  for  this  but  the  monstrooa 
enormity  and  inequality  of  these  grants,**  &e.  Fount. 
Dec.  Suppl.,  ii.  647. 

WELL-WILLAND.  s.    A  well-wisher. 

~A11  othire  gndis  halyly, 

That  Ungyd  til  hypo,  or  til  hys  men, 

And  of  bis  weile-wiUandiM  then. 

Of  thin  Erie  the  mychty  kyn 

Had  gert  baths  hery,  wast,  snd  bryn. 

•  Wyutovm,  viL  9,  Saa 

V.  WSIL-WILLIE. 

Well-^villing,  adj.     Complacent. 

**They  came  in  a  loving  ft  tceU-wUling  manner  to 
enquire.*' Mr.  Ja.  Melvdl's  MS.  Mem.,  p.  29& 

WELSCHE,  a(f;.    Insipid.    V.  Walsh. 
To  WELT,  v.a.     1.  To  throw,  to  drive. 

For  the  Troianis:  or  euer  thay  wald  cets, 
Thare  ss  the  thelcest  rout  was  and  maist  preis, 
Ane  huge  wecht  or  hepe  of  mekil  stanj-s 
Rnschis  and  tec/fti  doun  on  thame  attani^. 

Doug,  Vifya,2»,9L 

2.  r.  n.    To  roll,  [to  totter.] 

And  than  forsoith  the  granys  men  micht  here 
Of  thaym  that  steruyn^  and  doun  bettin  bene, 
That  armour,  wappinnia,  and  de<le  corps  liedeoe. 
And  fltedis  thrawan<l  on  the  cronnd  that  treltis, 
Mydlit  with  men,  quhilk  yeud  the  goist  and  sweltis. 

Doug,  Virgil,  387, 1. 

le.,  which  roll  on   the  ground  in  agony,  or  in  the 
throes  of  death. 

A.  Bor.  to  wait,  to  totter,  to  lean  one  way  ;  to  over* 
throw.  Mocs.-G.  fctilt-ian,  A.-S.  tcaelt-an,  Isl.  raett-a, 
Dan.  vaelt'tr,  volvcre,  Lat.  volut-are,,  Welter  has  the 
same  origin ;  although  more  immedittely  allied  to 
Tent.  weUer-eni  Sw.  weltr-a,  Fr.  veaultr-er. 

To  Welter,  r.  a.  1.  To  roll,  [to  turn  over.] 
To  tcelter  a  cart^  S.  to  turn  it  upside  down. 
The  E.  V.  seems  to  be  used  only  in  an  active 
sense;  although  O.  E.  waultre  is  synon.  with 
wallow  ;  Huloet.    V.  Welt. 
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For  ftam  vfdUrU  vai  grete  utane  Tp  ane  bra. 
Of  qohom  in  noomer  u  Sisyphos  aiM  of  tha. 

lkm§.  VirgU,  186, 12. 

8.  To  overturn. 

_  « 

Tliare  i«  na  state  of  than  ntyle  that  itandU  content, 
Knycht,  clerk  nor  coniuioun, 
Bnrges.  nor  barronn, 
All  waid  bane  vp  that  U  donn, 
WeUerii  the  went 

DoHff,  Virga,  ProL  281^,  a.  20. 

Welterer,  Walterar,  8.    One  who  over- 
tarns  by  violent  means. 

— *'Sindrie  were  brogbt  hame  that  war  the  kingia 
wienieia,  walierarli  of  nis  kingdoroe«  and  enemeia  of 
raligione.  which  waa  ane  appearand  danger  to  his  per- 
•one  and  rtudmo."    Bannatyne's  Joamal,  p.  500. 

WELTH,  *.     1.  Welfare ;  Wyntown. 
8.  Abundance  of  any  thing,  S. 

[WEM,  *.     A  stain,  spot,  scar,  Barbour,  xv. 
250.    A.-S.  toam,  a  spot.] 

WEMELE8y  adj.    Blameless,  immaculate. 

Thow  tall  lew  in  thy  mae,  wit  thow  but  wene. 
Or  thow  wonde  of  this  wane  memeies  away. 

Oawan  and  CfoL,  L  8L 
*'Withont  appetite,"  Gl.  Pink.    Bat  it  ia  merely 
A.-S.  wem-UoM,  faultless.    V.  Wnx. 

Wbmmtt,  part.  pa.     Disfigured,  scared. 

8a  fast  tin  hewyn  was  his  face. 
That  it  onr  all  ner  tocMmyt  was. 
Or  he  the  Lord  0oaglas  had  sene. 
He  wend  his  lace  hul  wemmjft  bene; 
Bot  nenir  a  hart  tharin  had  he. 
Qnhen  he  unwemmvi  gan  it  se. 
He  said  that  he  had  gi-«t  ferly 
That  swilk  a  knycht,  and  sa  worthi. 
And  prvssvt  of  sa  giet  bonnt^, 
Mycht  in  the  face  unwemmyt  be. 
And  he  answerd  thar  to  mekly. 
And  said,  "  Lowe  God,  aU  tym  had  I 
"  Handis  my  hede  for  to  wer." 

Hor^oMr,  zz.  868L  870,  Ma 

Mr.  Pink.  expL  v,  368.  '*  His  face  was  aU  hewed 
Mwith  a  chissel,  scared  with  wounds."  This  is  nn- 
doabtedly  the  sense.  Bat  neither  in  his,  nor  in  any 
former  edition,  as  far  aa  I  have  obaervod,  ia  the  read- 
ing of  the  MS.  given.  He  gives  iodhh^^,  and  unitfonn^. 
Id  other  editiona  we  find  wountied  and  unwounded, 

A.-S.  waemm-an,  toemm-oji,  to  cormpt,  to  vitiate,  to 
make  fool ;  wemm,  a  blot,  a  blemish ;  Somner,  A.  Bor. 

[To  WENCUSS,  V.  a.    To  vanquish,  defeat, 
Barbour,  i.  544.] 

[Wexcussing,  a.    Defeat,  Ibid,  xviii.  206.] 

To  WEND,  Went,  v.  n.    To  go ;  A.  Bor. 
foend^  id. 

And  thy  Ferand,  Hynenre  my  der. 
Sail  rycht  to  Paryss  went,  but  wer. 

Bartour,  iv.  257»  BfS. 
Bcho  pnyde  he  wald  to  the  Lord  Peraye  went 

Wattaee,  I  330,  Ua 

Hys  maich  Pompey  sail  strecht  agane  him  went 
With  rayit  oistis  of  the  oryent 

Donff.  Virga,  105,  29. 

This  seems  formed  from  A.-S.  wenti-an,  ire,  pro- 
cedere;  whence  O.  E.  tpcnd,  commonly  used  by  our 
writers.    Alem.  tvent-en  is  synon.  with  wend-en,  vertere. 


To  Wexdin,  t;.  n.    To  wane,  to  decrease. 


Than  will  no  bird  be  bl  vth  of  th^  in  boore ; 

I  th  V  manheid  sail  i 
Thow  sail  I 


Quhen  thy  manheid  sail  wcmlin  a»  the  mone, 


say  gif  that  my  song  be  sear. 
Henrytone^  Bannatjfne  Poemt,  p.  13Z 

From   Tent,  wend-en,  vertere,  or   A.-S.  iran-iaji, 
decreacere,  whence  E.  toane. 

Went,  «.     1.  A  way,  course  in  a  voyage. 

And  now  agayne  ye  sail  tome  in  your  went, 
Bere  to  your  Prince  this  my -charge  and  coromandement. 

Doug.  Virga,  214,  5& 

Swiftlye  we  slide  ouer  bnllerand  wallis  grete. 
And  followit  furth  the  samyn  went  wo  haue, 
Quharto  the  wind  and  sterisman  vs  draue. 

iUd..  76,  4a 
Cursum,  Virg. 

2.  A  passage,  [an  alley;  also,  a  bend  in  a 
fishing  line,  Banffs.] 

From  that  place  syne  vnto  ane  caue  we  went, 
Vnder  ane  nyngand  heuch  in  ane  dem  went. 

JbUL,  75,  22. 

3.  The  course  of  affairs  ;  metaph.  used. 

All  wald  haue  vp  that  is  donn, 
Welterit  the  went 

nnd.,  ProL  289,  a.  20. 
V.  Welter. 

[4.  A  moment,  an  instant,  Shctl.] 

Alem.    iooi/-«n,   vertere;    alleicent,    qnoquoversnm, 
nbiquo. 

[To  Wexb,  v.  n.  To  suppose ;  pret.  wend^ 
supposed,  Barbour,  iv.  210.] 

Wene,  *.  A  vestige  or  mark  by  which  one 
discovers  his  way;  [a  supposition].  But 
wene,  doubtless. 

I  knaw  and  felis  the  wenys  and  the  wav 
Qf  the  anld  fyrs,  and  flamb  of  luffis  bete. 

Doug.  VirgU,  100,  8. 

This  gowand  graithit  with  sic  grit  greif, 
He  on  his  wajns  wiethly  went,  hut  wene. 

BenrytonHf  Bannatyne  Pocm»,  p.  133. 
A«-S.  tfffntf,  opinio,  conjectura  ;  Somner. 

To  WENG,  V.  a.  To  avenge;  [wengeans^ 
revenge,  Barbour,  xix.  239.] 

He  tuk  purpos  for  to  rid 

With  a  gret  ost  m  Scotland  ; 
For  to  wenp  him,  with  stalwart  hand. 
Off  tray,  of  trawaill,  and  of  tene. 
That  done  tharin  till  him  had  bene. 

Bartfour,  xviii  232,  MS. 
Pr.  veng-fr. 

[To  Wenkle,  V.  n.    To  wriggle,  Shetl.J 

WENSDAY,  8.  Wednesday,  S.  O.  E. 
Wenndaye^  id.    Huloet.  Abcedar. 

Belg.  Weensdaght  Isl.  Wontdag ;  i.e.,  the  day  con- 
secrated to  Wodtn  or  Odin. 

[To  WENT,  t?.  n.    Togo.     V.  Wend.] 

[WENYS,  V.  pres.  Expect,  suppose.  V. 
Weke.] 

[To  WEP,  V. «.    To  weep,  Barbour,  iii.  350.] 

WER,  Were,  War,  Waur,  adj.    Worse. 

— '*  It  ia  wer  na  Paries  siluer,  or  siluer  of  the  new 
werk  of  Bruges,"  Jkc    Acta  Ja.  IV.,  Ed.  18H  P-  222. 


WBR 


[769] 


WER 


TI16  Orthography  of  Wyntown  ia  IfVre.  V.IVar,  cwfc. 
Tkift  fonn  of  the  word   corresponds   with  O.   K. 
-Wtrrt.   Doterior.   Pejor.— Hlwre,  aduerbUl.    Deter* 
Ftojns."    Ptompt.  Panr. 


WER,  War»  adj.    Aware,  war)-. 
WERLY,  adj.    Warily,  cautiously. 

OoDsider  it  verlfft  w^«  o^""  t'**"  "T** 
Wea  at  ana  blenk  ale  poetry  «lot  tan«  ij.   ^  ,  , 

Doug,  Virgil,  Pret  5.  L 

8s.^.  war,  Videns,  qai  rem  quandam  Tidet,  G«rm. 
gtwar,  Ihre ;  from  toar-a,  videre. 

p/01R»  8.    V.  Were,] 

To  WER,  Were,  Weir,  Weirb,  v.  a.     To 
defend,  to  guard. 

.-He  answetd  thar  to  mekly. 

And  aaid,  '*  Lowe  God,  all  tym  had  I 

Handia  my  bed  for  to  wer." 

Barbour,  zx.  879,  MS. 

Wallace  wesyd  qnhar  Butler  schup  to  be  ; 

Thiddyr  he  past  that  entrd  for  to  toer, 

0.11k.  .yd  tK^««ly.  with  greUfej^^^^ 

For  thi  manheid  this  forthwart  to  me  fbst, 
Qnhen  that  thow  seis  thow  may  no  langer  lest 
Ob  this  ilk  pIao^  qnhilk  I  haiff  Une  to  toer, 
That  thow  com  ftiith,  and  aU  othur  forber. 

/MdL,  Ter.  489,  BIS. 

Sen  thi  will  is  to  wend,  wy,  now  in  weir, 

lAke  that  wUly  thow  wirk.    Chnst  were  the  5»  wa. 

(Hawaii  and  ChL^  L  ft. 

On  Alt  sold  be  all  Scottis  weire, 

Be  hyU  and  mosse  thaim  self  to  iretre. 

Lat  wod  for  walUs  be,  bow,  and  speire. 

That  innymeis  do  thaim  na  dreire. — 

This  is  the  connsall  and  intent 

Of  ffod  Kins  Robert's  testament. 

VI  gua  juns  ^^^^  Seotiehr.,  ii.  282,  N. 

Jhthe,  parhapa  errat  for  deir,  dere,  injury. 

A.-8-  waer-ian,  wer-ian,  Sn.-0.  trar-o,  i«i«^fct,  lal. 
fcr-fa,  Alem.  uuer-ien.  Germ,  wehr-en,  Belff.  wter-en, 
dcfradei^,  tueri.    Moce-G.  war-jan,  to  forbid.     Ihre 
haa  obeerred,  that,  in  most  lanffuages,    "these  two 
ideaa  of  prohibition  and  defence  have  been  conjoined,^ 
the  same  woida  being  used   for   expressing  both. 
HcBoe  wdard,  eustodia,  E.  guard. 
This  ilk  man,  fra  he  beheld  on  fer 
Troyane  habitys,  and  of  our  armour  was  vfer, 
At  the  first  sicht  he  styntit  and  stude  aw. 

Dowf.  Virgilt  88,  St. 

Oryebeneioarapoonyouwillthaybe. 

JbuLf  44,  40. 

[To  WER,  Were,  v.  a.  To  wear,  cany 
about,  Barbour,  i.  355.] 

WERD,  a.    Fate.    V.  Weird. 

WERDIE,  s.  The  youngest  or  feeblest  bird 
in  a  nest,  Fife ;  synon.  wrig,  walMraggh. 
W.  t«ir,  deficient ;  wardt^  quod  aliqua  sui 
parte  deficit ;  G.  Andr.,  p.  247. 

WERDY,  arfj.  Worthy,  deserving;  S.B. 
wordy.     [Bums  used  icordyJ] 

lly  werdy  Lordis,  sen  that  ye  half  on  hand 
Bum  refommtionn  to  mak  into  this  land, 
And  als  ye  knaw  it  is  the  Kinds  mynd, 
Quhilk  to  the  Commoun  Weill  hes  ay  bene  kind, 

VOU  IV. 


Thocht  reiff  and  thlft  war  stanchit  welll  anewch, 
Yit  sumthiag  mair  belangis  to  the  plewch. 

ZyiMbay,  A  P.  it,  iL  181. 

Teut.  VBterdigK  Sw.  wrdig,  id.  from  teeitf,  pretinm. 

WERE,  Wer,  Weir,  Weer,  b.  1.  Doubt, 
hesitation,  S.B.  But  were,  far  awtyn  toer, 
undoubtedly. 

Bot  he  fulyt, /or  oic^n  wer. 
That  gaiffthrouch  till  that  creatur. 

Barbour,  iv.  222,  Ha. 

Saynct  Awstyne  gert  thame  of  Ingland 

The  rewle  of  Pask  welle  wndynttand. 

That  befor  thai  hait  in  tocre, 

QuhilLhethare-ofmadeknawlaceclere. 

^^^  n'gntomi,  v.  18.  79. 

And  of  youre  moblis  and  of  all  vthtr  gere 
Ye  wiU  me  «erf  slcliko.  I  have  na  were, 

Doug.  Vtrgiit  482, 88. 

2.  Apprehension,  fear ;  1  haif  na  weir  of  thatj 
I  have  no  fear  of  it,  S.B. 

This  leema  evidently  the  sense  in  the  following 
passage,  in  which  Dunbar  mpresents  the  devil  at  going 
off  in  fiery  smoke — 

With  him  methocht  all  the  honse  end  he  towk. 
And  I  awoik  as  wy  that  wea  in  ««>. 

BanmUgne  Poemt,  p.  m 

/»  wehere,  at  ased  by  E.  Brunne,  although  expL 
"  cautious,  wary,"  Gl.  evidently  signifies,  in/ear. 
Hykelle  was  the  drede  thorgh  out  paemie. 
That  Cristendam  at  nede  mot  haf  suilk  chename. 
The  Soudan  was  in  wehere  the  cristen  hail  suilke  oste, 
Sir  £dwanie*s  powere  ouer  alle  he  died  mos^ 

ITere  is  used  by  Cower,  apparently  in  the  tense  of 
doubt. 

Ha  father,  be  nought  in  a  wert, 
I  trowe  there  be  no  man  lesse 
Of  any  maner  worthinesse. 
That  halt  hym  lasse  worthy  than  I 

Tobebeloued ^    -   ^       v^  -t^  y. 

Cm^.  Am,  FoL  18,  a 

It  ia  also  used -by  Chancer,  Rom.  Rote,  v.  5899, 
at  aignifying  confusion,  according  to  T^rwhitt,  who 
derives  it  from  Fr.  guerrt,  which  is  the  term  used  m 
the  original.  This  is  analogous  to  the  idea  thrown 
out  by  Rudd.  **  Perhaps  it  may  bo  nothing  else  but 
the  S.  weir,  i.e.,  tear."  In  senso  second,  however,  it 
might  teem  allied  to  Belg.  vaer,  fear.  Nor  it  the  con- 
jecture made  by  Skinner  unnatural,  that  were,  as  sig- 
nifying doubt,  may  be  from  A.-S.  waere,  ware,  ^^lo; 
hutan  ware,  tine  cautione  :  for  tays  he,  he  who  dwibts 
exerciiea  caution.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  A--&. 
phrate  greatly  retembles  our  but  were. 


[WERE, 

id.] 


«. 


Spring,  Barbour,  v.  1.    Isl. 


tar. 


WERE,  Wer,  Weir,  b.    War,  S. 

Horssis  ar  dressit  for  the  bargane  fele  syis, 

ir«r«  and  dcbait  thyr  steidis  8*^*'^*^         ^  ^ 

Jo  seik  Wallace  thai  went  all  fnrth  in  feyr 
A  thousand  men  weUl  gamest  for  the  ww- ^  _  _^ 

WaUace,  iv.  827,  M& 

Pembroke's  a  name  to  Britain  dear 
For  learning  and  brave  deeds  of  «««>•  ,  ,  ^ 

Ramaag*»  Poems,  L  14a 

Weir  is  still  used  in  this  tenio,  S.  B.     V.  JoVK»T- 

Pauckrt.  „  «_ 

Hence  Feir  qf  Were,    V.  Fetiu 

A.-S.  waer,  Alem.  Germ,  wer,  O.  Belg.  ware,  Fr. 
guerre,  L.  B.  werr-a,  guerr-a.    Hence, 

As 


WER 


«T»] 


WER 


WlatE*HOBdE,  WEiB-HOBSEy  «•    I.  A  war- 


**  Or  te  wat  near  a  mile  awa,** 

8ka  haan)  Ilia  wfjr^ofw  nieese  ; 
"  Moid  sp  tha  flia,  mj  ftnsa  brotW, 

''Itaiiaa  coma  to  my  kneaa." 

JamiitatCs  Foputar  JfaflL,  L  78i 

S.  **  Weir-karsej  in  Mora^^  at  present^  signi- 
fies a  Mtallian,  without  anj  respect  to  his 
being  employed  as  a  charger.  Ibid,  ii* 
OL 

Wbbelt,  Weirlt,  adj.    Warlike. 

Ob  bob  balmaa  and  acheildis  the  werdy  icliot 
ICaU  tap  for  tap,  leboandand  with  ilk  stot 

Dwg.  VirgU,  801,  SL 

Of  ina  Aehin  tha  weiWy  daids  [dedis]  sprang, 
b  IVoj  and  Oreica,  quhyla  ha  in  rartna  rang. 

BdUnd.  Ckrom.,  L  ML 

Webb-man,  WsiR-AfAN,  Wer-man,  s.  A 
soldier. 

Bnm  on  that  wen  mom  raachit  he  in  tana. 

Ikmff.  VirgO,  862, 47. 

**Baeatti  ha  knew  na  thynff  mair  odina  than  aedi- 
tiam  aaaang  wtir-men  he  maid  afald  ooacord  amang 
UspipgrU.''^  Bellend.  Cron.,  B.  i.,  Fol.  0,  a. 

lUr  wemtm  tnk  off  ranyaonne  god  wayn. 

fFofioM^  TflL  M7.  Ma 

Webb-waiX|  Weib-wall,  8.  A  defence  in 
war,  nrams  bellicos ;  a  name  eiven  to  the 
gaUant  and  illustrious  house  otDouglas. 

.    •*— OffSoothmd  the  wdr-^oall^  wit  ye  bat  wene^ 
Ov  fria  foiaea  to  defend,  and  anaelyeabla. 

HmtlaU,  IL  «,  Ma 

Tha  aaoEM  deai^pation  ia  given  to  thia  funily,  Bel- 
knd.  Opobu,  B.  xir.  c  a 

Webioub,  Werteb,  b.    1.  A  warrior. 


to  oar  nobill  to  note,  qnhen  hym  nedii, 
Taelf  cnmnit  kingis  in  feir. 
With  all  thair  atrang  poweir. 
And  BMBy  wight  lacrycr 
Worthy  in  wedia. 

0aiMti»  ttiM?  ML,  a  a 

S.  An  antagonist. 

Bet  thiani^  hir  foieflcUp  formest,  aa  iche  mocht, 
8a  that  Pnstis  hir  wenowr  al  the  way 
Hir  feiaatam  by  hir  myd  ichip  haldis  ay. 

rtrpl,18att. 


To  Wbbbay,  v.  a.    To  make  war  upon. 

I  trow  he  nU  noeht  mony  day 
Haiff  will  to  werrav  that  ooontrd. 

Barbour,  iic  MS,  Ma 

TUa  is  radically  the  aame  with  Siart,  Sil-G.  Aoer, 


W£RING|  «.     Prob.  measurement  or  esti- 
mation. 

^Ilem,  TirepreaaT  ia  and  ay  haa  bene  twa  daraeh  of 
had,  into  the  biscbapia  rentale,  and  to  the  Kingia 
wcrtM."  Snppoaed  to  be  written  A.  1300,  Cart. 
Abeid.,  FoL  46. 

TUa  Bsay  aisnify  measnrement.  L.  B.  wara,  modoa 
mga  apad  Angloe  ;  Monaat.  AngL  torn.  2,  p.  128  ;  Da 
GBqgau     Wara  aliwt  aignifiee  ralor ;  ibid. 

Or  it  najr  aignify  eatimation,  from  A.-S.  wer,  pro- 
per^, capitia  eatimatio  [V.  Vkroelt],  need  in  an 
obliqva 


[WERIOUR,  s.    V.  under  Weby,  adj.'] 
To  WERK,  V.  n.    To  ache.    V.  Wabk. 
TV>  WERE,  V.  n.    To  work.    V.  Wibk. 
Work. 


««i 


Mbaa  Wallai  thni  thia  worth!  %oerk  had  wrocht, 
nar  bona  he  take,  and  ger  that  lew yt  was  thar. 

WatUuse,  i.  484,  Ma 

8w.  Ol  Dan.  Oerm.  Belg.  werk,  A.-S.  toeorc,  lal.  verk, 

Wbbk-u>me,   Wabkloom,  «•     A  working 
tooL    V.  Lome. 

WxRKMAN,  «•    A  tradesman ;  as  a  goldsmith. 

Qabar  thar  ii  fondin  ony  aio  werk  within  the  aaid 
-the  aaid  werkman  to  be  punyst  at  the  kyngia 
Acta  Ja.  UL,  1485,  Ed.  1814,  p.  172. 

WERLOT,  8.    Varlet. 

Obey  and  ceia  the  vUy  that  then  pretends, 
Weak  waly-draig  ana  weriot  of  the  carts. 

Ktnnedie,  JSvergrem,  a  49. 

Hare  there  ia  vndoabtedly  an  allosion  to  playing  at 
CMda. .    ITerfo^  is  the  knave.    V.  Varlot. 

I  know  not,  if  there  be  any  affinity  to  A.-S.  looer- 
hime,  aatatiae,  fraodea,  policies,  guilea,  &o.  Somner. 

[WERLY,  adv.    V.  under  Web,  adj.] 

WERNAGE,  8.    Provision  kid  up  in  a  garri- 
V.  Vebnaob. 


WERNOUBE,  8.     ^A  covetous  wretch,  a 


weraoari  for  this  warldis  wrak  wendis  by  hys  wyt 

Ikmg,  Virgil,  ProL  238,  b.  53. 

Fvhi^  from  A. -a  geom,  avidus,  capidua,  geomor, 
idior.  It  may,  however,  be  from  Sa.-Q.  loamo,  to 
id,  q..one  who  anxxonsly  gaarda  hia  property  ;  or 
laya  up  in  atore.  V.  VtrAiuraTOB. 
*  Badd.  viewa  thia  aa  probably  the  aame  with  War* 
Mr<0.£. 

Wei  then  wotest  wamrad.  bat  if  thou  wilt  gabbe, 
l%oa  hast  hanged  on  ma,  oalfe  a  leuen  times. 
And  alao  griped  my  gold,  giae  it  wher  the  liked. 

F.  Ploughman,  FoL  14,  h. 

To  WERRAY,  v.  a.    V.  Were,  and  Wabt. 

WERRAY.  a£^'.    True.    V.Wabbay. 

[Wbbbaly,  adv.     Truly,   verily,   Barbour, 
XT.  442.] 

WsBEAMENT,  Vebbayment,  8.    Truth. 

It  is  for  gnd  that  he  is  fra  ws  went 
II  aall  ye  se,  trast  weill,  in  toearament. 

Wailaee,  iz.  1205,  Ma 
Bfter  mr  sempill  intendement,^— — 
I  aali  dedair  the  snith  and  verrayment 

iMndmg's  Warku,  1592,  pi  249. 
Wt,  wrapemeni^  in  truth. 

WERSELL,  8.    V.  Wabd  and  Wabsel. 
WERSH,  adj.    Insipid.    V.  Wabsch: 
To  WERSIL,  V.  n.    To  wrestle.    V.  Wab- 


WERSLETE,  8.    Prob.,  a  quiver. 

Hym-self  WTth  bow,  and  wyth  werslete. 
In  slak  til  oyll,  onre  holme  and  hycht, 


/ 


WBY 


(773]  WHA 


Tbeyl]  icll  their  country,  lime  their  conscience  hare» 
To  gar  the  weigK-^uk  turn  a  single  hair. 

Ftrgm$tom'»  Poenu,  IL  88. 

2.  Used  metaph.      One  is  said  to  be  in  the 
ufeigh-baukaf  when  in  a  state  of  indecision,  S. 

Tout,  waegh'baick,  librile,  ■capos  librae,  jaffam ; 
from  waeghef  libra,  and  btUek^  timba,  q.  the  bauince- 
b«un. 

Wet-broddis,  8,  pL     Boards  used  for  weigh- 
ing. 

"Ane  pair  of  trey  hrotidU  gamist  with  yron  for 
weying  of  mettall  with  thair  towis."  InTrentories,  A. 
1578,  p.  256. 

Weyes,  Wees,    «.    pL      A    balance    with 
scales  for  wcigliing. 

"The  heira  sail  haue — ane  atule,  ane  fnrme,  ane 
flaill,  tho  weyfs,  with  the  wechta,  ane  spaid,  ane  aix.** 
— ^Burrow  Lawes,  c.  125,  ^  3.  SicUeram^  cam  ponderi- 
bni,  Lat. 

Behald  in  enerie  kirk  and  qneir, — 
Saact  Peter  camit  with  hU  keyis, 
Sanct  Michael!  with  his  winffis  and  KwyiJ'. 

LyndM^s  Wartis,  1592,  p.  85. 

Correspondent  to  the  account  here  given,  Wormins 
has  this  note  concerning  St.  Michael ;  Michaelis  libra, 
qoa  depingi  solet  archangelns  ;  Fast  Dan.,  p.  116. 

"A  pair  of  balances  is  often  termed  the  weUjkU  in 
the  modem  Sc.  of  the  South."  OL  Compl.,  p.  382, 
Ta  Veye. 

A.-S.  voatg,  wea.  Teat,  waeghe,  libra,  trutina,  statera. 

Junius  in  his  Goth.  6L,  to.  Wagid,  agitatus,  throws 
out  a  xtry  ingenious  idea  as  to  the  origin  of  waeg€, 
Ubra,  trutina.  Ho  derives  it  from  vxtg-an,  weg-an, 
movere.  And  indeed,  the  use  of  a  balance  is,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  i>roperly  adjusted,  to  move  back- 
wards and  forwards,  till  what  is  put  into  the  one  scale 
be  equal  to  the  weight  on  the  other. 

To  Wecht,  Weight,  r.  o.    1.  To  weigh,  S. 
2.  To  burden,  to  oppress,  S. 

"However  this  silence  sometimes  weighted  my  mind, 
yet  I  found  it  the  beat  and  wisest  course. " — BaiUie's 
Lett.,  ii.  252. 

"There  hath  been  as  much  suiltincss  in  me,  as 
might  and  would  have  weighted  down  to  the  pit  the 
whole  world ;  but  my  lovely  Lord  hath  shewed  me 
warm  blinks  of  his  love."  Test.  J.  Robertson,  Cloud 
of  Witnesses. 

Wechts,  Weights,  s.  pL    Scales,  S. 

'*  Dauid  in  this  time  put  them  in  the  weights  together, 

•^eayinff,  Surely  men  of  low  degree  are  vanitie  6  men  of 

hiffh  degree  are  a  lye,"  &c.     Boyd's  Last  Battell,  p. 

WE YCHE,  8.  A  ^-itch.  *•  Saying  vmquhill 
his  moder  wes  ane  commound  weyche  to  hir 
end  day."    Aberd.  Reg.,  A.  1541,  V.  17. 

WEYR,«.    Spring.   Wall.  8, 1697.   V.Veir. 

WEYR,  8.    Doubt,  Barbour,  vii.  219.     V. 

Were.] 

WEYSE,  Vise,  «.  The  indication  of  the 
direction  that  a  mineral  stratum  has  taken, 
when  interrupted  in  its  course. 

*'  Where  the  coal  is  not  quite  cut  off  by  the  gae,  but 
hath  its  course  only  altered,  yon  are  to  consider;  in 


>rching  for  it,  before  yon  pierce  your  gae,  thit 
which  the  coal*hewers  term  the  ruv,  or  some  of  them 
the  wey*e  of  the  giu  ri.e.,  dyke]  which  in  effect  ia 
nothing  else,  but  a  dark  vestige  of  the  dipp  or  riae, 
that  the  body  which  now  constitutes  the  gae,  should 
have  had  naturally,  if  it  had  been  perfected.*'  Sin- 
cUir's  Hydrost.  Miso.  Obs.,  p.  281. 

Evidently  from  Teat,  wgn-en,  ftc  ostendere ;  whence 
tsyser,  monstrator.    V.  the  etymon  of  Weue,  r. 

WEYSII,  WrsiiE,  interj.  A  term  used  for 
directing  a  horse  to  turn  to  the  right  haad, 
Mearns ;  Hoitp^  S.A. 

*'  The  horse  must  do  what  he  is  commanded,  withoot 
other  direction  than  the  teeyth,  (pronounced  lon^ 
and  means  to  hold  off)  and  to  tome  hither  ;  and  the 
hy,  (go  on)  and  the  woy  (stand  stilL)*'  Agr.  Snrv. 
Kincard.,  p.  424. 

If  not  merelv  a  factitious  term,  perhaps  from  the 
same  origin  with  Weite^  «• 

WEZ,  Wes,  pron.  Us ;  in  some  places,  we; 
Orkn. 

Sn.-0.  OM,  Isl.  Of:. 

•^*  WH.    For  words  not  found  here,  V.  Qch. 

WH,  changed  into  F  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties of  S.    V.  Fat,  prau 

WHA,  pron.  Who,  used  as  an  indefinite 
designation  of  a  person.  Gall. 

What  notion  ganl  ye  croak  awa 
Sae  for's  the  rosseny  Netherlaw  ? — 
Thou'st  been,  I  doubt,  like  moDV  a  wha^ 

Owre  het  shame.  OalL  Ene.  p.  W. 

Wha  to  be  Married  First.  A  game  at 
cards.  Gall. 

Mactsggart  has  ^iven  us  a  curious  list  of  a  variety 
of  old  names  of  a  similar  appropriation. 

*'  The  chief  Galloway  games  at  cards  are.  Catch  tkt 

Ten,  or  Catch  IIonourA,  Lent /or  Beans,  Brag  and  Pair, 

Jor  Sfaes,  Beggar  my  ^^eebonr,  Birkie,  Love  after Snpprrt 

and  Wha  to  he  married  firtL    These  are  the  genuine 

rustic  games."    GaU.  Enc.,  va  VowL 

[WHA AL,  Whaal-Skate,  «.  A  species  of 
cuttle-fish  of  enormous  size,  Shetl.J 

[WHAALS,  8.  pL  Long  undulating  un* 
broken  waves. 

So  called  from  their  resemblance  to  a  whale.  They 
are  often  seen  in  the  Northern  seas  during  fine  summer 
days.    Gl.  Orkn.  and  Shetl.] 

WH AAP,  Whap,  «.  A  curlew.  V.  Quiiaip, 

QUHAUP. 

Whaap-neb,  8.  Tlie  auld  whaap^neb.  V. 
Whaup-neb. 

[WH  AAEL,  8.  The  Shetl.  form  of  JVhorU, 
q.v.] 

[WIIAAR-SAY.  An  expression  meaning 
"  as  if  one  would  say,**  Shetl.] 

[WHAARTU,  adv.  Why,  wherefore,  for 
what  purpose,  ibid.] 


WHA 


[m] 


WHA 


To  WHACK,  V.  ft.    1  •  To  quack.  South  of  S. 

TiM  docks  thej  lehaekU,  the  d 
Tlie  herons  thej  shrelkit  most 


The  daeks  thej  vhackii,  the  dogs  thsT  howled, 

itpiteottsiie. 
The  hones  thej  snorkit  for  miles  around. 


While  the  priest  an'  thepedlar  together  might  be. 

Mogf^s  Mouniam  Bttrd^  pi  SOL 

bL  biakt  gMnriiiit  avinm ;  RonolL  Ion. 

[2.  To  make  a  slucking  noise  while  drinking, 
to  drink  copiously,  Clydes.] 

[WHACK,  s.  A  great  number,  a  large 
quantity,  Banffs.] 

Whacker,  ••  Any  thing  uncommonly 
large  of  its  kind,  Dumfr. ;  synon.  Whapper. 
It  seems  to  be  the  same  origin  with  Whauk^ 
v^  o.  something  that  has  power  to  give  a 
stroKe. 

WHAE, |mn.    Who;  S.B. 

For  mnaj  j9Kr  nae  force  cnde  stand  him, 
*    What  enr  tr j'd,  their  master  fknd  him. 

Hogf^t  Seoitiik  FoMtoraU,  p.  14 
V.Qhua. 

[To  WHAILEyV.  a.  To  beat,  thrash.  West 
of  S.] 

Whailin,  «•  [A  thrashing.]  ^A  lashing 
with  a  rope's  end, — ^from  tne  name  of  a 
rope  callea  a  whdU-liMf  used  in  fishing  for 
whales ;"  Gall.  Enc. 

To  WHAINGLE,  v.  n.  To  whine,  S.  B^  a 
dimin.  from  Quhtnoe,  q.  v. 

To  WHAISH,  9.  n.  To  wheeze  as  one  who 
has  taken  cold,  Boxb. 

A.-S.  Aweos-on,  Id.  811.-G.  AioMv-a,  E.  toAeeze. 

WhaMe  denotes  a  ahriller  and  more  oontinued 
wheeling  than  Whakk.  When  Wkaith  is  conjoined 
with  WneeUe^  according  to  the  alliterative  idiom  of  the 
Scottish,  it  becomes  whaiakU;  as,  *'That  pnir  dane 
bodis  boiohs  a'  nicht,  and  gangs  tahaUhiin*  ana  wkeaJUn* 


a'  day."    V.  Whabli. 

To  Whaisk,  Whesk,  if.  n.  I.  To  speak 
with  a  husky  voice,  to  speak  with  difficulty 
from  any  affection  in  the  throat,  Roxb. 

S»  To  emit  a  noise  like  one  who  strives  to  dis- 
lodge any  thing  that  has  stuck  in  his  throat, 
to  hawk,  Tweedd. ;  synon.  Hcuk. 

8.  Also  expL  ^  to  gasp  violently  for  breath,** 
Tweed. 

Pkob.  a  frequentative  from  A.-S.  kweoB-an,  Sa.-G. 
Atooes-o,  raucere,  fo  toAeoe,  Isl.  Aicas-o,  lessnsanhelara. 

WHAisiuy,  «.  The  act  of  speaking  with  such 
a  voice,  ibid. 

To  Whaisle,  Whosle,  if.  n.  To  breathe, 
like  one  in  the  asthma,  S.;  IwhoBsU^wheesU^ 
Shetl.] 

He  vihaukd  an'  hostit  as  he  cam  in, — 
Syne  wytit  the  reek  an'  the  frosty  win*. 

JamiaoiCt  PejpmL  BdtL,  L  847. 


Whaisle,  Wheasle,  s.   The  wheezing  so  u  n 
emitted  by  the  lungs,  when  one  has  a  se  v  e 
cold,  S. 

WHAM,  «•  1.  A  wide  and  flat  glen,  usually 
applied  to  one  through  which  a  brook  runs, 
Tweed.    V.  Quham,  and  Whauh.    • 

[2.  A  crook,  a  bend,  Shetl.] 
WHAM,  Whacm,  «.    A  blow,  S3. 

"  A  meikle  man,"  eo'  he,  "  foal  faw  him," 

Bat  kent  na  it  was  Tammie, 
Baz'd  ms  alang  the  chsfts  a  imasi. 

As  soon  as  e  er  he  saw  me, 
And  made  me  blae 
CS^ridnuu  Ba'ing,  Skinner's  Mite,  PoeL,  p»  125, 

In  Aberd.  Edit.,  1805,  whaunu 

Allied  probably  to  Isl.  Amm,  motns  oeler,  Avtm-o, 
cito  movers. 

Whample,  «.  [A  cut,  a  chip  ;]  a  stroke,  a 
blow,  Tweedd. ;  synon.  Whap. 

*'  Ony  man  that  has  said  to  ye,  that  I  am  no  grata- 
fri'  for  the  situation  of  Qneen's  cooper,  let  me  nae  a 
whampU  at  him  wi'  mine  eatche.'*  Bride  Lam.,  ii 
278. 

To  WHAMBLE,  v.  a.    To  overturn,  Fife. 

y.  QUHEMLE. 

Whauub,  8.  The  state  of  being  turned  up- 
side down,  Ayrs. 

*'  The  chaise  made  a  clean  vahande,  and  the  laird  was 
lowermost.''    Sir  A.  Wylie,  iii.  293. 

"The  vessel  heel'd  o'er,  till  I  thought  she  would 
bac  covpit,  and  made  a  dean  whamit  o*t."  The  Steam- 
Boat,  p.  287. 

WHAN-A'-BE,  When-a -BE,  adv.  How- 
ever, notwithstanding,  Loth.,  S.  O. 

The  master— TOWS— that  he  will  share 
His  staff  smang  them,  and  no  spare 

Sic  diSt  fool-folk ; 
Wha»^'U,  they  bat  kemp  the  mair. 

The  Haf'st  Rig,  st  68. 

A  low  term,  awkwardly  compoanded  of  vohen^  aU^ 
and  ht^  q.  althongh  oiZ  6f,  or  should  he  so. 

WHANG,  «•   1.  A  thong,  S.,  metaph.,  a  slice. 

*'  Many  one  tines  the  half-merk  whinger  for  the  half- 
penny ioAaii(^;"  S.  ProT.;  '*  8|)oken  when  people  lose 
•  considerable  thing,  for  not  being  at  an  inconsiderablo 
expense."  KeUy,  p.  248»  249.  "Mony  one,''  fta 
Ffljranson's  Prov. 

Kelly  exjd.  half-merk  as  equal  to  sixnence.  But  its 
proper  Tslue  was  six  shillings  and  eigntpcnce  SQOts. 

Y.  QUHAIKO. 

2.  •*  A  blow,  or  rather — ^a  lash  with  a  whip  f 
Oall.  Enc.    V.  Quhaino. 

To  Whang,  v.  a.    1.  To  flog,  S. 
2.  To  cat  down  in  large  slices,  S. 

At  last,  came  cheese  to  crown  the  feast  ;^ 
My  uncle  set  it  to  his  breast, 

And  ^ohang'd  it  down. 

If.  BeaUie'e  Tales,  p.  & 

Whakg-bit,  «.  A  bridle  made  of  leather, 
apparently  as  distinguished  from  Branks^ 
Tuher^  and  perhaps  also  SnyJU-bit. 


WUA 
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Iff  daddfo  left  mv  gear  enough— 
A  wkoM-M  and  a  tnji/U^L  kc. 

To  Whank,  V.  a.    I.  To  beat,  to  flog,  Roxb. 
Whaui,  Bjmon. 

B&l  tbo*  I  get  my  burdiei  whankii— 

IidUbelaith 
To  qoat  tlM  muse,  while  ae  aold  blanket 

Can  nap  ne  baith. 
Ruieklnt^g  Way-aide  CotUtger,  p.  17S. 

S.  To  cat  off  large  portions,  Tweedd. 

Tbia  aeema  to  be  a  frequentatife  from  the  ▼.  to 
Whamtigt  Quhang,  id.  It  affords  a  8tron|(  preanmption 
iD  favoar  of  this  idea,  that  as  S.  whang^  in  a  aeoondary 
■eaie,  denotes  a  alioe,  A.  Bor.  whank  has  the  same 
aaplieation :  '*  Whank  of  cheese,  a  great  slice  of  cheese;" 
Graae. 

Whank,  «.  A  stroke;  the  act  of  strikin|^ 
properly  with  the  fist;  as,  *^  a  vohank  aneth 
the  haffets  f  Boxb. 

Whanker,  «•  Something  larger  than  com- 
mon, Roxb. ;  sjmon.  WhuUer. 

WHAP,  g.    A  stroke,  blow,  [dash],  S. 

This  is  not  merely  Wap^  id.,  aspirated  ;  it  ia  an  old 
C.B.|iroid.  Chwap,  a  sudden  stroke  or  blow ;  chwap^aw, 
to  strike  smartly.  This  perhaps  is  the  proper  origin 
of  Wap  itself,  as  bearing  this  sense. 


[To  Whap,  v.  a. .  To  beat  or  dash  violently, 
Clydes^  Banffs.] 

WHAPIE,  g.  Used  as  dimin.  from  tehelp,  S. 
whalp* 

Tbitj  stood  in  rows,  like  wAoptef  doO'd, 
Set  np  npo'  their  end.— 

LmUnm  Orem,  p.  IS. 
•«  Whelps  confused,"  N.  ibid. 

To  WHARLE,  v.  n.  Topronounce  the  letter 
r  with  too  much  force,  Ettr.  For. ;  to  Whar, 
E.  Synon.  Haur^  Burr. 

[WH ASAY,  g.   An  unfounded  report,  ShetL] 
WHATEN,a£fy.    What  kind  of.    V.  Quha- 

TKTN. 

[In  the  West  of  S.  tohatna,  wAa/ma,  is  still  used  for 
tnlaeA  or  yihcU;  as,  *'  WhcUna  book  do  ye  wantf* 
WMaiena  ane  said  sae."] 

WHATFOR,  adv.  For  what  reason,  why, 
wherefore,  S. 

"The  women  w^t,  the  men  looked  donre,  and  the 
children  wondered  whai/or  an  honest  man  should  be 
brought  to  punishment.*'  R.  Gilhaize,  ii  323.  V. 
FncutiB. 

*'*H^Aa< /or  are  ye  greeting,  mother?'  aaid  Margaret; 
*Lst  us  hope  the  best.' "    Bl  Lyndsay,  p.  85. 

WHAT-LIKE,  adj^  Resembling  what,  used 
interrogatively;  as,  What-likeis^tf  What  does 
it  resemble!  mat-like  u  het  What  ap- 
pearance has  he  t  S. 


is  perfectly  analogous  to  Moes-0.  qttheltiks, 
opalis,  formed  from  quhe,  cui,  and  l€ik$,  similis.  V. 
Hermes  Scythicus,  p.  173. 194. 


WHAT-RAOK,  What-Raiks.  An  excla- 
mation  expressive  of  surprise.  V.  Raik,  g. 
Care. 

Whatreck,  conj.  Expl.  *«  notwithstand- 
u>g;*'  C^I*  Surv.  Ayrs.    Y.  Raik,  ut  sup. 

WHATY,  adj.    Expl.  "  indifferent.** 

-^  A  quarter  of  whaty  whete  ia  channged  for  a  colt  of  ten 
markea. 
Prophecy,  Thowuu  nfEreildone,  HarL  JiSS, 

*'The  fnention  of  the  exchange  betwixt  a  colt  worth 
ten.  markes,  and  a  quarter  of  *v)haty  (indifferent) 
wheat,'  seems  to  allnde  to  the  dreadful  famine,  about 
the  yea^  1388."    Minstrelsy  Border,  ii.  284. 

To  WHAUK,  V.  a.  1.  To  strike,  to  beat, 
properly  with  the  open  hand,  S.  thuHtck^  E. 

2.  Used  metaph. 

And  why  should  we  let  whimsies  hawk  us. 

When  joy's  in  season. 
And  thole  sae  aft  the  spleen  to  ^ohauk  us 

Out  of  our  reason  ? 

lUanaaft  Poeau^  IL  849. 

3.  To  slash,  or  cut  severely  with  any  sharp 
instrument*  When  a  culprit  b  scourged, 
he  is  said  to  be  whaukitj  S.A. 

4.  To  Whauk  doun^  to  cut  in  large  slices.  The 
phrase  is  often  applied  to  a  cheese,  ibid. 

Whang  is  synon. ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
they  both  primarily  denote  corporeal  correction. 

Whauk,  g.  1.  A  smart  stroke,  the  act  of 
thwacking,  S. 

2.  A  large  slice,  ibid. 

WHAUM,  g.  1.  A  hollow  part  of  a  field, 
Roxb. 

2.  A  glen. 

Thia  is  distinguished  from  Howm,  also  nsed  in  the 
same  district,  but  aa  denoting  flat  ground,  or  a  plain 
on  the  aide  of  a  river. 

This  would  seem  more  nearly  allied,  than  Bobncp 
ffowm,  to  Isl.  hwamm-r,  convallicnla,  aeu  aemiTallia, 
lefeired  to  under  Holme.  The  terms  by  which  the 
Isl.  word  is  rendered,  appear  to  be  the  most  proper 
that  could  be  employed  for  denoting  a  glen  of  this 
description.  Haldorson  expl.  it;  Convallicula  dediTa^ 
adding,  in  Dan.,  "a  little  dale,  or  depression." 

3.  A  hollow  in  a  hill  or  mountain;  synon. 
with  Gael,  corri.    Y.  CORRIE. 

To  WHAUP,  V.  n.  To  send  forth  pods,  S3. ; 
synon.  Swap^  S.    Hence, 

Whaup,  g.    A  pod,  a  capsule,  S.B. ;  synon. 

/Stoop,  Shaupf  S. 

To  WHAUP,  V.  n.    To  wheeze,  Fife. 

Perhaps  an  oblique  use  of  £.  whoop;  or  from  A.-S. 
Aiceop-cui,  clamare,  ejulare ;  Moes.-O.  tcop-jan,  clamare. 

WHAUP,  g.    A  curlew.    V.  Quiiaip. 

Whaup-neb,  Whaap-neb,  g.  1.  The 
beak  of  a  curlew,  S. 


\ 
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S.  7Xtf  auld  whaap^neh.    A  periphrasis  for  the 
derfl,  S.B. 

**The«e  Indiana  wad  devour  the  auld  tahaap^neb  him- 
mP  gin  h*  were  weel  cooked,  and  tap  the  broth  after." 
Ptetwe's  Journal,  ill.  93,  M. 

Whaup-nebbit,  adj.    Having  a  long  nose^ 

Roxb. ;  in  allusion  to  the  Qmaup  or  curlew. 

*'  Wkau/huMed  Samuel  fell  aff  the  drift  too."  Qall. 
Km.,  pi  264. 

WIIAURIE,  ••     A  term  applied  to  a  mis- 
|l^wn-  child,  Aug.      C.  B.  ehuarae^  Arm. 
i.  ludere  1 


WHA\yKIE,  *.    A  low  term  for  whisky,  S. 

— I  wai  mnsio'  in  mr  mind — 
On  hair-mould  bannocks  fed  an'  barefoot  kaO, 
Withoatten  wkawkU  or  a  noe  o*aIe; 

Tayufi't  ScoU  Ppemt,  p.  SL 

To  WHE  AK,  Week,  v.  n.    1.  To  squeak,  S. 
8.  To  whine,  to  complain. 

'*  VeaUng,  fretfulneea,  peeviahnesi,  Exm.**    Qroae. 

8.  To  whistle  at  intenrals,  S. 
U.  guak-a,  leriter  damitare. 

Wheak,  Week,  «.  The  act  of  squeaking  a 
squeaking  sound,  S. 

ToWHEASLE.    V.  Whaisle. 

WHEEGEE,  9.     1.  A  whim,  a  maggot,  S. 

S.  In  pL  Superfluous  trappings,  ornaments 
of  dress,  Fife,  Ayrs. 

GLB.  gtpdg,  rain,  Irivoloua;  gwegi,  vanitj^  levity. 
Id.  veSg  ia  ezpL  omamentum  peculiare ;  O.  Andr. 

WHEEOHi,  «.  A  piece  of  wood  used,  on 
the  harvest  field,  for  pushing  in  the  end  of 
the  straw-rope  with  which  a  sheaf  is  bound ; 
Loth. 

[To  WHEEGLE,  v.  a.  To  wheedle.  V. 
Whegle.] 

^  WHEEL,  8,    A  wlurlpool  or  eddy,  Aug. 

"liwidua  be  Christian-like  to  atajcosie  at  hame, 
■A*  a'  the  ooantry-side  on  the  ITA^e/.— The  Wheel  o' 
dackriach  has  made  monj  watery  ee  afore  now."  St. 
Kathleen,  iii.  216,  217. 

This  is  the  same  with  Wele^  q.r.,  only  aspirated. 

WHEELIECRUSE,  «.  A  church -yard, 
Orkn. 

Some  of  the  more  intelligent  inhabitants  of  the 
eoontry  say  that  in  the  old  language  this  term  signifies 
**•  place  of  atopping  or  resting."  And  indeed  their 
interprstation  has  great  plausibility.  For  IsL  hvil-a 
mpuntu  quiescere,  nvUa,  lectns,  oubile,  hvild,  quies ; 
•ad  tr^-^  (pron.  krou-a),  circumsepire,  includero ;  q. 
to  indMe  in  the  bed  of  death,  or  to  inclose  the  place  0£ 
red  I  unless  we  deduce  the  last  syllable  from  itrof 
enu,  qb  the  rest  of  the  crass,  te.,  in  oonseerated  ground' 

WHEELIN,  «.  Coarse  worsted,  S.  v! 
FnroERiN. 


To  WHEEMER,  u.  n.  rTo  grumble,  to  mut- 
ter,  Clydes.]  To  go  aSout  muttering  com- 
plaints and  disapprobation,  Roxb.;  Flyre^ 
synon. 

C.B.  eAioiniidior,  one  who  stirs  about  briskly ;  or 
changed  from  acAtoymiT,  a  complainer. 

WIIEEN,  5.     1.  A  number,  a  quantity,  S. 

V.  QUHETNE. 

This  «.  ii  sometimes  used  in  the  plural ;  as,  **Wheens 
focht,  and  wheens  fled."  *'How  mony  wfieens  war 
there?"  i.e..  How  many*  parties  were  present  ?  "Thero 
war  a  gay  twa-threo  wneefis  ;  "  Clydes. 

2.  A  division,  Clydes. 

"They  rade  furth  in  three  whetns  ;  the  first  muntit 
oa  black  ponies :  the  neist  on  grey,  an'  syne  the  last 
on  bonnie  wee  beosties  white  as  the  drtftit  snaw." 
Edin.  Mag.,  Sept.  1818,  p.  155.    V.  QaHEYNS,  tuff. 

WHEEN,  «.  Queen,  Shctl. ;  why  or  perhaps 
rather  Aur,  being  always  substituted  for  qu. 

To  WHEEP,  V.  n.  1.  To  give  a  sharp  whistle 
at  intervals,  S. 

2.  To  squeak,  S. 

8n.-0.  htpip-a,  to  hoop  or  whoop ;  Isl.  oep^,  clamare ; 
Moea.-G.'«K>;>-ja»,  id.    A.-S.  hweop,  clamor. 

To  Wheeple,  v.n.  1.  <^To  whistle  like  a 
whaup  ;**  Gall.  Enc,  vo.  Whaup. 

C.B.  ehwtban,  a  whistle,  a  trill ;  chwibiaw,  to  trill, 
to  quaver;  chteibiaicl,  of  a  trilling  quality ;  from  chwib, 
a  pipe. 

2.  To  whistle  with  a  shrill  melancholy  note, 
as  plovers,  &c^  Roxb.,  Clydes. 

The  fairy  hoondis  are  lilting  on. 

Like  redwings  whaling  through  the  mist 

Hogg's  Hunt  qfEUdon,  p.  823. 

3.  To  make  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  whistle ; 
also,  to  whistle  in  a  low  and  flat  tone ;  S. 
&to/*  synon. 

This  term  ia  evidently  allied  to  E.  whiffle,  as  some* 
timet  signifying  to  whistle,  tibia  canero ;  Seron. 

Wheeple,  «•    A  shrill  intermitting  note,  with 

little  variation  of  tone,  S.  also  wheejfle. 

"I  wad  na  gie  the  wheeple  of  a  whaup  for  a'  the 
nightingales  that  ever  sang."    Statist.  Aco.,  vii.  601, 

N.     v.  QVHAIF. 

WHEEPS,  s,  pL  An  instrument  for  raising 
what  are  called  the  bridgeheads  of  a  mil^ 
S.B. 

WHEERIKINS,  Whirkins,  ».  pi.    The  hips. 

"  m  whauk  you  wheerikins^**  I  will  beat  your 

breech  for  you,  Lanarks.,  Edin.    This  in 

Roxb.  is  thus  expressed ;  "  I'll  whither  your 

tchirkine  to  ye." 

This  may  be  connected  with  ffitrkle-bane,  coxa,  q.  v., 
or  Tent.  horck'Cn,  hurdt-en,  inclinare  se,  whence  HurklC' 
h€M€  has  originated.  Or  it  may  have  been  formed  from 
A.-S.  hweo^cL^  verticillum,  hke  hwtorban,  £.  whirl 
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bane;  beeaiiM  bere  the  bonei  80  meet- that  thev  may 
lanu  Wkiiker  veemi  to  claim  affinity  with  III.  hwUlr- 
a»  dto  wNDiDOTeri. 

WHEERIM,  Wheekum,  a.  Any  thing 
insignificant;  [a  trifling  excuse;  also,  a 
toy,  a  play-thingy  S.] 

Allied  perhaps  to  Su.-6.  ururm,  a  whim  or  whimscy ; 
or  to  A. -S.  Ai0«af/-Kiii,  ctrcumvolitaru,  Su.-O.  hioerfw-af 
in  gynim  agero,  toyr-a,  in  orbem  movere. 

[To  Wheerim,  Wheerum,  r.  m.  To  trifle, 
to  work  in  a  trifling  manner ;  to  play  fast 
and  loose,  Banffs.] 

[Wheeri3IIQO|  8.  A  gimcracky  a  gaudy 
trifle ;  also,  an  insigiiiflcaut  pei^sou,  ibid.] 

WHEERN  Y,  8.    A  very  gentle  breeze,  Orkn. 

WHEESHT,  iniety.  and  8.  This  is  the  com- 
mon S.  pronunciation  of  what  is  Whist  in  E. 

'*  Wkee§kt,  an  order  for  silence.    Haud  your  wheeshi, 
benlent;"  GaU.  £nc. 

To  WIIEESK,  V.  n.  To  creak,  but  not  veiy 
harshly,  Boxb. 

Wheesk,  8.    A  creaking  sound,  ibid. 

'*Tbilk  dor  cyit  aythilk  tother  wheesk  and  thilk 
tother  jerg."    Wint.  £v.  Tales,  ii.  42.    V.  Whaisk. 

WHEETIE,  QuHEETiE,  adj.  Low,  mean, 
scurvy,  shabby,  Aberd.,  Meams;  synon. 
with  Fouty. 

aB.  tkwUh,  ehwiia^^  left,  sinister,  not  right.  V. 
WarnB-wH  anis. 

WHEETIE,  8.  The  Whitethroat,  Motacilla 
aylvia,  Linn.,  Loth. ;  Wlieetie-whitebeardy 
Lanarks.;  supposed  to  receive  its  name 
from  the  whiteness  of  its  throat. 

To  WHEETIE,  Wheetlb,  v.  n.  and  8.  A 
term  to  denote  the  peeping  sound  emitted 
by  young  birds. 

This  seems  to  be  a  very  ancient  term ;  spparcntly 
the  same  with  old  Teut.  quedel-en,  thus  denned  by 
Kilian ;  Garrire,  modnlari ;  minutizaro,  vemare,  gnt- 
tnrire,  qneri.  Ovid.  Dulce  quenmtur  av€s;  et  llorat. 
QuerHiUmr  in  rilvU  avt9.  This  verb  is  a  diminutive 
from  Sa.-Q.  quaed'O^  Isl.  kved-a.  Germ,  qued-en,  canere, 
or  Sa.-G.  quid'a,  A.-S.  acyih^an,  ejulare.  Alcm. 
quitil-<m  is  given  by  Ihre  as  synon.  with  quaed-a; 
though  I  have  not  observed  that  it  is  mentioned  by 
Schilter. 

Wheetie,  Wheetle,  *.  A  young  duck; 
[also,  as  an  interj.^  a  call  to  ducks.j 

To  WHEETLE,  v.  n.    To  wheedle. 

'*  Ye  wad  beetle,  an*  whushie,  an'  blaw  i*  the  lug 
o*  Sathan  to  tryst  a  bcin  neuk  at  the  cheek  o'  his 
bmnstane  ingle,  ye  warlock-face*t  elfs. "  Saint  Patrick, 
ii.  101. 

Johnson  says  he  "  can  find  no  etymology  "  for  the 
E.  word.  Seren.  derives  it  from  Isl.  vacl-a,  decipcre. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  the  origin  is  the  same  with 
that  given  under  the  preceding  verb.  | 
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WHEEZAN,  *.  The  noise  of  can'iage- 
wheels  in  rapid  motion.  Su.-O.  hwae8-a^ 
stridere. 

WHEEZE,  «.  An  act  of  whizzing  produced 
by  flame,  Clydes. 

To  Wheezie,  r.  n.  To  blaze  with  a  whizzing 
noise,  ibid. 

Wheezie,  8.  A  blaze  accompanied  with  a 
whizzing  noise,  ibid. 

These  temu  are  not  derived  from  any  root  denoting 
fUmo,  but  have  a  common  origin  with  £.  to  iVhiz,  of 
which  Johns,  merely  says,  "from  the  sound  that  it 
expresses.*'  He  ought  to  have  observed,  that  it  occurs 
in  various  northern  dialects,  as  indccil  ladically  the 
same  with  Wheeze,  A.>S. .  hueoa-an,  Serenius  gives  Sw. 
htcaen-a  as  signifying  to  whizz,  although  it  is  also  eipL 
sibilare,  to  hiss.  Indeed,  wheezing,  whizzinff,  and  Aim- 
M^,  are  all  congeneious ;  suggesting  a  common  idea  as 
to  the  sound  caused  by  the  action  of  the  air.  Thn«, 
IsL  hwass,  formed  from  huxu-a,  fessus  anhelare,  signi- 
fies ventosns,  and  hweatir,  surgit  ventus. 

To  WHEEZIE,  r.  a.  To  pull  pease  bv  stealth, 
Clydes. 

Wheezie,  8.  The  act  of  pulling  pease  by 
stealth,  ibid. 

Shall  we  trace  this  to  C.B.  cAicitrwan,  to  pilfer, 
ekwiwffi,  a  pilferer  ? 

[To  WIIEEZLE,  r.  n.    To  wheeze,  S.] 
Whebzle,  8,    The  act  of  wheasing,  S. 

'*  I  lost  all  power,  and  fell  on  the  ground  in  a  con- 
vulsion of  laughter,  while  my  voice  went  aii*ay  to  a 
perfect  toiAeAfe/'  Perils  of  Man,  ii.  346.  V.  Whaizle,  r. 

Wheezlocii,  s.  The  state  of  being  short- 
winded;  from  the  same  origin  as  E.  WJteeze^ 
"  to  breathe  with  noise.** 

She  had  the  cauld,  hut  an*  the  creuk. 
The  fehecdoehf  an'  the  wanton  yeuk ; 
On  ilka  knee  she  hud  a  brtrnk. 

A  Mile  abooH  Dundee,  Old  Song. 

Edin.  Month.  Mag.,  June  1817,  p.  238. 
A.-S.  hiceM'an,  exspumare ;    Isl.  Su.-0.  kwaei-it^ 
graviter  anhelare. 

WHEEZLE-RUNG,  8.  A  stick  often  used 
by  the  country-people  for  lifting  a  large 
boiling  pot  ofif  the  fire,  Ayrs. 

To  WiiEGLE,  Wiieeole,  v,  n.  To  wheedle, 
to  cajole,  Berwicks.    Isl.  hiveck^ia,  decipere. 

WHEI.EX.  [Prob.  an  ernit.  for  vhelceuj 
who,  which.] 

IVheUn  is  the  comli  knight, 
Ifhitbethi  willef 

Sir  Oawan  and  Sir  Oal,,  iL  2. 

Who,  as  Mr.  Pink,  conjectures.  If  this  be  the  mean- 
ing, it  is  prol)ably  an  error  of  some  transcrilxr  for 
tchelcen  ;,  Su.  -G.  hwilken,  id. 

WHENA'BE,  adv.  However,  after  all.  V. 
Whan-a'-be. 

To  WIIESK,  V.  n.    V.  Whaisk. 

Bs 
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To  WHEW,  V.  11.  To  wbistio  with  a  shrill 
pipe,  as  plovers  do,  S.  A. 

"IlkA  hag,  and  den,  and  todhole  round  about, 
•eemed  to  be  fa'  o'  ploven,  for  they  fell  a'  to  the 
whiitlinff  an'  answering  ane  another  at  the  same  time. 
I  had  often  been  wondering  how  they  staid  sac  lang 
on  the  heights  that  year,  for  I  had  them  aye  whewing 
e'en  and  morn."    Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  i.  49. 

This  seems  from  the  same  ori{|in  with  E.  whijf,  a 
blast ;  properly  the  act  of  breathmg  with  the  mouth  ; 
pethjmn  C.B.  chwyth,  halitna.  IsL  Atn'-a,  however, 
siffnines  to  neigh ;  adhinnire  eqvonun  lascivientium, 
Haldorson. 

[WHEY-BEARD,  «.  The  Whitc-Throat, 
Currura  sylvia^  S. 

WHEY-BIRD,  8.  The  wood-lark,  Alauda 
arborea,  Linn.,  Lanarks. ;  a  name  probably 
from  IsL  hwei^  colliculus,  q.  the  hill-lnrk,  if 
not  corr.  from  the  Cimbric  name  of  this 
bird,  heede'lerke^  as  given  by  Penn.  Zool.,  ii. 
236.  Heede  seems  the  same  with  IsL  heide^ 
sylva,  q.  tcood-larL 

Whet-Dkop,  Whey-drap,  «.  A  putrify- 
ing  hole  in  a  cheese,  resembling  an  nicer, 
S.O. 

"If  the  milk  is  either  allowed  to  oool  too  much, 
before  it  is  made  into  curd,  or  not  brought  to  the  pro- 
per  temperature,  when  the  rennet  is  mixed  into  it,  the 
cord  is  soft,  does  not  part  with  the  whey,  and  the 
cheese  is  soft,  brittle,  and  di£Bcnlt  to  be  kept  together ; 
and  even  when  the  utmost  pains  have  b<4n  taken  to 
press  out  the  serum,  (r.  whey)  it  will,  several  weeks 
after  the  cheese  has  been  made,  burst  out  in  putrifying 
holee,  which,  in  the  dairy  language  of  Ayrshire,  are 
termed  whey^dropi,**    Agr.  Snrv.  A^rs.,  p.  4.52. 

Whey-Eye,  Whey-eb,  «.  Synon.  with 
Whey-drop,  Ayn. 

*'  Whty^auruig^  or  eyet^  are  seldom  met  with  in  the 
cheeses  of  Ayrshire.**    Agr.  Surr.  Ayrs.,  p.  455. 

Whey-Sey,  ••  A  tnb  in  which  milk  is 
cnrdledy  Lanarks. ;  from  £.  Whet/^  and  S. 
Say,  Saye. 

Whey  -  Whuluons,  *.  pL  Formerly  a 
▼ery  common  dish  for  dinner  among  the 
peasantry  of  S. ;  consisting  of  flummciT 
prepared  by  collecting  all  the  porridge  left 
at  breakfast,  which  was  beat  down  among 
fresh  tchey^  with  an  additional  quantity  of 
oat-meal.  This,  being  boiled  for  some 
hours,  was  eaten,  or  according  to  our  ver- 
nacular phraseology,  tuppiij  with  bread, 
instead  of  broth. 

Whultion  seems  to  bo  merely  the  aspiration  of  Su.-G. 
watUmqt  the  definition  of  which  has  the  closest  analoLy, 
as  it  denotes  a  thinner  sort  of  porridge;  Pultis 
liqnidioris  genus.  To  this  Agree  Isl.  veiiing,  puis 
fer\'idi  oocta,  diuque  oarata  ;  U.  Andr.,  p.  252. — Puis 
tenerior,  sorbitio,  (Haldorson),  what  our  peasantry 
would  call  supiKible-  or  spoon'fiuai ;  Dan.  veiling, 
'*porrid|^,  broth,"  Wolff.  The  word  is  idso,  with 
some  shght  variation,  to  be  found  in  the  German 


dialects ;  Teut  wollinek,  farraceum ;  ex  alica  farris 
edulium,  Kilian;  Mod.  Sax.  welgen,  id.  A.-S.  weall^ 
an,  Alem.  uuall-an,  Su.-G.  wa^ll-a,  Isl.  ve/Z-a,  Teut. 
weli-tn.  Germ.  too/Z-en,  all  signify  to  boil. 

WHEYLKIN,  8.  ExpL  •*  lively,  coy  mo- 
tions,**  Shetl. ;  by  insertion  of  the  aspirate, 
from  IsL  velking^  contrectatio,  velh^^  con* 
trectare,  volvere. 

WHEZLE, «.  The  vulgar  name  for  a  weasel^ 
mustela,  Loth. 

[To  WHICH  (gutt.),  V.  n.  To  rush  or  dash 
with  a  soft  whizzing  sound,  Banff s.,  Clydes.] 

[Which,  8.  A  soft  whizzing  sound ;  also,  a 
blow  causing,  or  accompanied  by,  such  a 
sound,  ibid.     It  is  also  used  as  an  adu^ 

WHICKIE,  adj.    Crafty,  knavish,  Clydes. 

Isl.  htoeck'ia,  decipere,  hweck-r,'  dolus,  impostnra, 
hweekiot'T,  subtlolus,  vafer.  Perhaps  the  root  is  hwlk- 
a,  Su.-G.  hwek-a,  kwirJs-a,  vacillare.  G.  Andr.  gives 
as  one  sense  of  kwtcke,  celeriter  subtraho. 

WHICKING,  8.  A  term  used  to  express 
the  cry  of  pigs. 

"The  wJucktng  of  pigs,  the  gushing  of  hogs."  Urqu- 
hart's  Rabelais.     V.  Ciibepino. 

This  seems  the  same  with  wheaking.  V.  Wheak, 
Week.  Haldorson  renders  Isl.  qcak-a,  minurizare,  to 
chirp. 

To  WHID,  r.  n.  1.  To  move  nimbly  and 
lightly,  without  noise.  To  Whid  back  and 
forretyto  whisk  backwards  and  forwards  with 
a  quick  motion,  S. 

*'  That  creature  whid*  about  frae  place  to  place,  like 
a  hen  on  a  het  girdle,  clip,  clipping  wi'  a  tongue  that 
wad  clip  clouts.*'^  Saxon  and  Gael,  liL  104,  105. 

Whktding  "like  a  hen  on  a  hot  ^rdle,"  is  not  quite 
an  appropriate  conjunction  ;  as  this  allusion  refers  to 
a  timorous  and  unsteady  motion,  as  that  of  one  who 
has  tender  or  gouty  feet.  **  Whidduig,  scudding;**  GI. 
Antiq.     V.  QcHiD,  v. 

2.  To  fib,  to  equivocate,  S.  It  conveys  the 
idea  of  less  aggravation  than  that  which  is 
attached  to  the  term  lie. 

Whid,  Whud,  «.  [1.  A  whisk,  a  rapid, 
noiseless  movement,  S.] 

2.  A  fib,  a  falsehood  of  a  less  direct  kind,  an 
untruth,  S. 

Ev'n  ministers  they  hae  been  kenn*d,  — 
A  rousing  whid  at  times  to  vend. 
And  nmU't  wi*  acriptore. 

Bums,  iii.  40. 

A  rousing  wkid  is  not  a  common,  nor  a  correct, 
phrase.  It  suggests  the  idea  of  a  more  gross  infringe- 
ment on  truth  than  is  warranted  by  the  determinate 
use  of  the  term. 

Upo'  their  tongues  the  rising  topics  swell. 
Ad'  sometimes  mix*d  too  wi  a  lusty  whid,  &c 

A.  ScoW$  Poems,  1811,  p.  161. 

Here  also  the  term  is  used  in  a  stronger  sense  than 
what  properly  belongs  to  it. 
For  the  probable  origin,  V.  Qhtd,  Whid. 
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Whidder,  8.    A  gust  of  wind,  Shell. 

The  term  ii*  used  in  this  sense  by  Oawin  Douglas. 

V.  QUHIDDEB,  «. 

Whiddie,  b.  a  name  for  a  hare,  Banfifs. ; 
pron.  Fuddie^  Aberd.;  irA  being  changed 
into  /. 

Rob  than  to  her  did  hunt  bis  dogs, 
Thio*  glens  an'  sbaws,  thro'  moin  an'  bogs  ; 
But  Whiddie,  wi'  her  cockit  logs. 
Said,  Kiss  jour  lackie.      .   ^  ^ 
—  Taylar's  S.  Poems,  p.  91. 

Most  probably  from  ita  quick  motion.    V.  Quhid;  «. 

To  Whiddle,  r.  w.  To  proceed  with  a  light 
rapid  motion,  Kinross. 

Whiddy,  adj.  Unsteady,  unstable;  as,  a 
whiddy  wind,  i.e.,  one  that  shifts  about; 
Orkn. 

IsL  Avida,  ctta  commotio  aeris ;   HaIdorK>n.     V. 
QuHio,  V.  and  s. 

[WHIDDER,  conj.    WTiether,  Shetl.] 
[WHIFER,  Whiffer,  a.    A  fifer,  Aberd.] 
WHIFFINGER,  *.    A  vagabond.    V.Waf- 

FIKQER. 

To  WHIG,  V.  n.  1.  To  go  quickly ;  Loth, 
(synon.  Whid,)  perhaps  the  same  with 
Whihh,  Ang^  to  go  quickly,  with  a  whizzing 
motion ;  CTB.  chmw-iauy  to  turn,  or  dart 
about,  to  fly  here  and  there. 

"  Whigging,  jogging  rudely;  urging  forward;"  Gl. 
Antiq. 

[2.  To  work  nimbly  and  heartily,  Clydes. 

3.  To  drink  copiously  or  quickly;  generally 
followed  by  of  or  out ;  like  E.  swigJ] 

To  Whig  Au:a\  v.  n.  To  move  at  an  easy 
and  steady  pace,  to  jog,  Liddesdale. 

—"When  I  had  gotten  just  in  again  upon  the  moss, 
and  was  whigging  cannily  awa  hame,  twa  landloupers 
Jumpit  out  of  a  peat-hag  on  me  or  I  was  aware,  and  got 
me  down,  and  kncTell^  me  sair  aneuch."    Guy  Man- 

nering,  ii.  39. 

"  To  Whig  awa*  tcith  a  cart"  remarks  Sir  W.  Scott, 
in  a  note  to  Dicr.,  "  signifies  to  drive  it  briskly  on. 
I  remember  hearing  an  UighUnd  fanner  in  Eakdale, 
after  giving  minute  directions  to  those  who  drove  the 
hearse  of  his  wife,  how  they  were  to  cross  some  boggy 
and,  conclude ;  •  Now,  lads,  whig  awd'  wi'  her.' " 

Allied  perhaps  to  IsL  hviek-a,  vacillare,  Sw.  tcick-a, 
to  joggle. 

WHIG,  Whigo,  8.  1.  A  thin  and  sour  liquid, 
of  the  lacteoas  kind.    V.  WiGG. 

2.  A  name,  imposed  on  those  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  who  adhered  to  the  Presby- 
terian cause  in  S.  By  rigid  Episcopalians, 
it  is  still  given  to  Presbyterians  in  general ; 
and,  in  the  West  of  S.,  even  by  tlie  hitter, 
to  those  who,  in  a  state  of  separation  from 
the  established  churcli,  profess  to  adhere 
more  strictly  to  Presbyterian  principles. 


The  origin  of  the  term  has  baen  variously  aocountetl 
for,  by  different  writers. 

*'  The  South-west  counties  of  Scotland  have  seldom 
com  enough  to  serve  them  round  tho  year :  and  the 
northern  parts  producing  more  than  thev  need,  those  ta 
the  west  come  in  the  sunmier  to  buy  at  Lcith  the  »V>rt* 
that  come  from  the  north  :  and  from  a  word  IViggtim, 
used  in  driving  their  horses,  all  that  drove  were  called 
the  WhiggamorB,  and  shorter  tlie  WhiifjA,  Now  in 
that  year  [1648],  after  the  news  came  down  of  Duke 
Hamilton's  defeat,  the  ministers  animatcil  their  people 
to  rise,  acd  march  to  Edinburgh ;  and  they  came  up 
marching  on  the  head  of  their  parishes,  with  an  au- 
heard-of  fury,  praying  and  preaching  all  the  way  ai 
they  came.  The  Maniuis  of  Argyll  and  his  party,  came 
and  headed  them,  they  being  about  6000.  This  was  cal- 
led the  Whiggamors  inroad  :  and,  ever  after  that,  all 
that  opposed  the  court,  came,  in  contempt,  to  be  calleil 
Whigg4  :  and  from  Scotland  the  word  was  brought  into 
EngUnd,  where  it  is  now  one  of  our  unhappy  terms  of 
distinction."    Burnet's  Own  Times,  L  58. 

"The  poor  honest  people,  who  were  m  raiUery  ailed 
Whiggs,  from  a  kind  of  milk  they  were  forced  to  drink 
in  their  wandringa  and  atraits,  became  namc-fathers  to 
aU  who  espoused  the  iuterest'of  Liberty  antl  Property 
through  Britain  and  IreUnd.'*    Wodrow'sHist.,  i.  263. 

The  latter  is  the  etymon  generally  atlopted.  But 
the  former  is  more  probable,  even  in  the  opinion  of 
Wodrow,  who  adds;  "If  the  readier  would  have 
another,  and  perhaps  better  origination  of  the  wonl. 
he  may  consult  Burnet's  Memoirs  of  the  House  of 
Hamilton."    Ibid.  _         ^.      ,.      .       ^. 

The  common  etymon  is  liable  to  this  objection,  that 
it  is  founded  on  a  fact  which  was  posterior  to  the  use 
of  the  term.  The  other  recei%-es  confirmation  from  the 
title  of  a  ludicrous  poem  in  MS.  pene^f  aucL  '  The 
Whiggamer  Road  into  Edinburghe.  To  the  tunc  of 
Graj^U :  28th  November,  1648."    It  bears  the  same 

date  at  the  end.  .      ,    ^  i       -*u  ^u^^ 

A.  Bor.  tohig,  is  expL,  "a  beverage  made  with  whey 

imd  herbs  ; "  Gl.  Grose. 

To  Whig,  r.  n.  SUle  churned  milk,  when 
it  throw's  off  a  sediment,  is  said  to  whig, 
Nithsd. 

Whigamore,  *.  A  cant  term  of  the  same 
meaning  with  Whig,  as  applied  to  the  old 
Presbyterians,  but  apparently  more  con- 
temptuous. 

"There  was  he  and  that  sour  trhigamore  they  caM 
Barley— if  twa  men  could  hae  won  a  field,  we  win* 
hae  gotten  our  skins  paid  that  day."  lales  of  my 
Landlord,  iv.  1&4. 

WiUGGERY,  *.  The  notions  or  practices  of  a 
Scottish  Presbyterian,  S. 

"Gang  awa'  wi'  vour  Whiggern,  if  that's  »'  ye  «a 
do;  auUl  Curate  ICilstouk  wad  hae  /cad  half  the 
Prayer-Book  to  me  by  this  time.*     H.  M.  Loth.,  i.  i  •«». 

"•That's  a'  your  whiggerg,'  re-echoed  the  viniiio. 
•  that's  a'  your  whlggerg,  and  your  rrosbytcry,  ye  cut- 
lugged  graning  carles.'  "     Wavcrley,  ii.  122. 

WniOMELEEKiE,  8.  1.  The  name  of  a 
ridiculous  game  which  was  occasionally 
used,  in  Angus,  at  a  drinking  club.  A  \nn 
was  stuck  in  the  centre  of  a  circle,  fn»ni 
which  there  were  as  many  radii  as  there 
were  pei-sous  in  tho  company,  with  the  name 
of  each  person  at  the  radius  opposite  to  him. 
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On  th«  pill  uti  iudex  wus  placed^and  moved 
round  by  every  odo  in  nis  turn;  and  at 
whatsoever  person's  radius  it  stopped|  he 
was  obliged  to  drink  off  his  glass. 

Thu  is  one,  amoa|^  many  expedient!,  that  have  been 
derieed  for  encpuraging  dissination. 

As  the  term  has  most  probaoly  had  a  lodicrons  origin, 
it  may  have  arisen  from  contempt  of  the  Wkigs  ;  as  the 
people  of  Angns  were  generally  not  very  friendly  to 
them,  and  might  thns  intend  to  ridicule  what  they  ac- 
eoonted  the  austerity  of  their  manners. 

2.  In  pi.  WhiameUeriis^  **  whims,  fancieS| 
erotchets,**  GI.  Burns,  S. 

But  gin  ye  be  a  brig  as  aold  as  me, — 

There  'U  be,  if  that  date  come,  1*11  wad  a  boddle, 

Some  fewer  whigmeUerits  in  your  noddle. 

BMntf,iiL51 

3.  A  fantastical  ornament  in  masoniy,  dress, 

"  Ah  I  it's  a  braTO  kirk,  nane  o'  yere  wkiffmaUeriet 
and  eorliewnrlies  about  it."    Bob  Itoy,  L  127. 

Whiomaleerie,  adj.  1.  Dealing  in  gim- 
crackS|  S. 

2.  Whimsical,  S. 

**I  met  ane  very  honest,  fair-spoken,  weel  patH>n 

Kileman, — that  was  in  the  whigmaleerif  man's  back- 
pw"    Nigel,  i.  77. 

WHIG,  Wio,  «•  A  species  of  fine  wheaten 
bread. 

"  WUgjt,  Chelsea  bans."  Sir  J.  StncUir's  Obsenr., 
p.  151.    V.  Wyo. 

[WHIGG A,  8.  Conch-grasSy  Triticum  repens^ 
ShetL] 

To  WHIGGLEy  Whigole  alang^  v.  n.  1.  To 
wriggle,  to  waddle,  Fife ;  the  same  with 
WiggU.    V.  Waiole. 

[2.  To  work  in  a  listless,  heartless  manner ; 
to  idle  about,  Clydes.]     To  trifle,  Fife. 

Whioole,  «•  A  trifle,  a  toy,  a  kickshaw, 
a  ffimcrack ;  used  to  denote  any  thing  that 
ministers  more  to  conceit  than  to  utility, 
Fife. 

Id.  hvihtfl,  inconstans,  from  AriX»,  cedere.  Or, 
Belg.  hHjfyhelen,  to  dissemble,  to  play  the  hypocrite  ; 
synon.  with  E.  juggle. 

[WHIG-MIG-MORUM.     V.  Whip-Meo- 

MORUM.] 

WHIHE  (gutt.),  «.  ^The  sound  of  an 
adder,  her  fuffing  noises  when  angered  ;** 
Gall.  Enc;  slightly  changed  from  C.  B. 
ehtn/f  a  hiss,  or  chwith-Uj  to  hiss. 

To  WIIIHHER,  V.  n.  To  bugh  in  a  sup- 
pressed wav,  to  titter,  Ang.  To  wicker^  to 
neigh  or  wLinny,  A.  Bor. 


WHILE,  con;.     Until,  S. 

"Still  the  covenanters  could  not  be  pleased  whUe 
their  onp  was  full,  conform  to  the  conclusion  between 
them  and  the  covenanters  or  malccontents  of  England," 
Ac.    Spalding,  i.  81.    V.  Quuill. 

WHILEQMS,  While-S  adv.  At  times,  some- 
times, occasionally,  S. 

WhUtmM  they  tented,  and  sometimes  they  play'd, 
And  sometimes  rashen  hoods  and  buckics  made. 

itotf's  Hdenortf  p.  14. 
V.  Qhtlum. 

"He  offered  him  to  prove  that  though  she  took 
wkiUt  fits  of  distraction,  yet  that  she  had  dclucida 
iniervalla,  and  that  it  was  in  one  of  these  that  she 
grsnted  the  said  assignation."  Fount.  Dec.  Suppl., 
11.460. 

"  He  lies  a'  day,  and  tehUfs  a'  night,  in  the  cove  in 
the  dem  hag."  Waverley,  iii.  237.  V.  QaniLE, 
QumLEs. 

Perhaps  this  term  is  the  genitive  sing,  of  A.-S.  AiviY, 
tempns,  which  is  htcile.'*,  q.  "of  a  time  she  took  fits," 
Jkc  It  would  seem  indeed  that  A.-S.  hwUum,  (re- 
tained  in  O.  E.  Whiiom^)  signifying  aliquando,  is 
merely  the  same  A.-S.  noun  in  the  dative  or  ablative 
plunJ,  q.  by,  or  in  times. 

[WHILK,  pron.    Which.    V.  Quhilk.] 

[To  WHILK,  V.  a.    To  gnlp,  to  suck  np 
quickly,  Shetl.;  syn.,  to  tohig.'] 

WHILLIE-BILLOU,    s.      A    variety    of 
HilliebaloWf  Gall.     Whtlly-baloOy  Dumfr. 

"  WhUlie  BUloUf  a  noisy  commotion,  as  when  the 
fox  is  up,  started  for  chase  ;"  Gall.  Enc. 

Can  this  have  any  connexion  with  C.  6.  ehwyiwi* 
ftjaw^  apt  to  wander  about,  from  chtctfiwib'iaw,  to 
wander  round  about,  and  this  again  from  chwylwlht 
orbit,  motion? 

[WHILLIEGOLEERIE,     t.      V.    under 
Whilly.] 

WHILLILU,  s.    An  air  in  music,  Ettr.  For. 

"And  all  the  while  he  was  full  earnestly  whistling 
a  tune. 

List  me,  my  son,  What  whiUUu  is  that 
Thou  keep^t  a  billing  at  T " 

Hogg's  Tales,  L  102L 

IsL  hveli-a,  sonare,  hvdl-r,  sonitus,  and  lu,  lassitudo; 
q.  a  dull  or  flat  air. 

[WHILLY,  8.    A  small  skiff,  Shetl.] 

To  WHILLY,  Whully,  v.  a.    To  cheat,  to 
gull,  S.    Properly  by  means  of  wheedling. 

Tbey  spoil'd  my  wife,  and  staw  my  cash, 


My  Alu.se*s  pride  muiguIHed  ; 
inting  it  like  their  vile  tn 
honest  leidges  whulljfd. 


Byprinting  it  like  their  vile  trash, 
Tae  honest  leidges  whulljfd. 

Ramaag'sAdaress  to  Town  Council  of 


•<' 


Edinburgh,  A.  1719. 

'Wise  men  may  be  whiltg*d  with  wiles  ; "  Ramsay's 
S.  Prov.,  p.  79. 

**  Let  me  adane  for  whittying  an  advocate  ; — it's  nae 
sin  to  get  as  muckle  frac  them  as  wi'  can — after  a'  it's 
but  the  wind  o'  their  mouth — it  costs  thorn  uaething." 
Heart  M.  Loth.,  L  328. 

*'  WhiUying,  bamboozling;  deceiving  with  specious 
aiguments ;"  Gl.  Antiq. 

Shirrefs  writes  whilly,  Gl.    V.  next  word. 
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Whillieoolebrie,  8.  A  hypocritical  fellow, 
a  wheedler,  one  who  speaks  fair  from  selfish 
motives,  Roxb. ;  synon.  with  Wliillie-wha. 

The  fint  part  of  the  word  it  eTidently  the  same  with 
WhiUp.  WkuUy.  V. 

This,  if  traced  to  Goth,  may  be  deduced  from  Su.-G. 
kwU-a,  conctare,  to  delay,  and  Teut.  laerie,  mulicr 
Taniloqua,  atnlta,  laerl^n,  ioeptirc,  nugas  ineptiasqne 
dicere,  A.-S.  gt'laer.  Germ.  /^«r,  vacaus.  Or  it  may 
be  from  C.  B.  chmliaw,  to  pry  about,  and  Ueityr, 
radiance,  conjoined  by  the  particle  go,  denoting  pro- 
mss  towards,  q.  one  who  pries  about,  exhibiting  a 
fair  and  flattering  appearance. 

Whillib-wiia,  Whilly-'whae,  8.  1.  A  per- 
son on  whom  there  can  be  nu  Jcnendance ; 
who  shuiSes  between  opposite  sides,  delays 
the  performance  of  his  promises,  or  still 
deals  in  ambiguities. 

We  fear*d  no  rearers  for  our  money,  ^ 
Nor  vfhiUv'Wkaes  to  grip  our  gear. 

WaU(m*9  CM.,  L  12. 

Alas  he's  gane  and  left  it  a* ; 
Hay  be  to  some  sad  whilHwha 
Of  (remit  blood. 

Ranuai^B  PoemM,  L  223. 

**  A  kind  of  insinuating  deceitful  fellow,"  Gl. 

Perhaps  from  Isl.  vyi-a,  dubitare,  haerere  snspenso 
aaimo ;  or,  as  implyinff  the  idea  of  intentional  procras- 
tination, from  Su.-G.  Kwil-a,  tV-o,  quiescere,  punctare ; 
Ua,  eonctator. 

2.  A  cheat,  S. 

'  If  ye  ganff  near  the  South>sea  hou.se, 
The  vhiliy'Whas  will  grip  your  gear. 

Htfnfs  CoU,,  VL  40. 

3.  A  wheedling  speech^  coaxing  language. 
South  of  S. 

"I  wish  ye  binna  beginnin«;  to  learn  the  way  of 
Uawing  in  a  womaA's  lu^,  wi*  a*  your  whilljf'wlta'a.** 
Talcs  <3  my  Landlord,  ii.  105. 

"  WkUljf'Whiu,  idle  cajoling  speeches  ;  flummery ; " 
GL  Antiq. 

Perhaos  rather  allied  to  C.  B.  ehwilgi,  a  searching 
dog ;  a  Dusy  body :  chicUiaw\  ehwiliach,  to  pry  about ; 
ckwiBai,  a  pryer,  Owen. 

Whillie-whaw,  adj.  Not  to  be  depended 
upon,  S. 

''Because  he's  a  vrhiVy-whnw  body  and  has  a  plau> 
stUe  tongue  of  his  own, — and  especially  because 
nobody  could  ever  find  out  whether  he  is  Whic  or 
Tory,  this  is  the  third  time  they  have  inade  nim 
Provost."    Redgauntlet,  ii.  277. 

To  Whilly-whaw,  V.  n.  To  talk  in  a  kindly 
and  cajoling  way ;  used  to  express  the  con- 
versation of  two  young  persons  supposed  to 
have  a  mutual  attachment. 

"  What,  man  !  the  life  of  a  kin^,  and  many  thousands 
besides,  is  not  to  bo  weighed  with  the  chance  of  two 
young  things  trhUhj'ithawinQ  in  ilk  other's  ears  for  a 
minute."    Q.  Durward,  iii.  217. 

To  Whillywua,  V,  a.     To  cajole,  to  wheedle, 

"Tm  ouer  failed  to  Uk  a  help  mate,  though  Wylie 
Mactrickit  the  writer  was  very  pressing  and  spak  very 
eivilly ;  but  I'm  ower  auld  a  cat  to  draw  that  strae 


before  me.    He  canna  whUlywha  me  as  he's  dune  mony 


aane. 


Tales  of  my  Landlord,  iv.  246. 

Whillywhaino,  Whullyw'iiaixo,  8.    The 
act  of  wheedling,  S. 

*"My  life  precious!*  exclaimed  Meg  I>ods;  'naae 
o'  your  whttUywhniHtj,  Mr.  Bliudloose.*  '*  St  Ronao, 
ii.  11. 

To  WuiLLiEWitALLiE,  I',  a.      To  coax,  to 
wheedle,  Perths. 

To  Whillie-whallie,  v,  n.  To  dally,  to 
loiter.  S.  B,    V.  Whilliwuaw. 

WHILOCK,  Whileock,  Whilockie,  «. 
A  little  while,  S.  O.,  Durafr.,  Perths. 

*'  I'll  wauser  half-a-croon  that  he*s  no  at  the  ooint 
o'  death,  ana  wunna  be  for  a  whileock."  M.  Lynosay, 
p.  145. 

Ock  is  the  mark  of  diminution,  as  in  many  other 
words.    V.  the  letter  K,  also  Oc,  termin. 

Teut.  mjlken,  parvum  temporis  spatium,  is  formed 
in  a  similar  manner,  by  the  addition  of  Xvm,  the  mark 
ol  the  diminutive,  from  wijle,  momentum. 

WIIILPEU,  8.    Any  individual  larger  than 
the  ordinary  size  of  its  genus ;  as,  "  What 
a  whilper  of  a  trout  I  **  Dumf  r. 
Whulier  is  nsed  in  some  other  counties. 

WHILT,  8.  A-v)hik,  having  the  heart  in  a 
state  of  palpitation ;  in  a  state  of  confusion 
or  perturbation. 

My  page  allow'd  me  not  a  beast, 
I  wanted  gilt  to  pay  the  byre  ; 

He  and  I  lap  are  many  a  syre, 
I  benked  him  at  Calder-cult ; 
But  long  ere  I  came  to  Clypes-mTre, 
The  ra^ed  rogue  caaght  me  a-wiUt. 

^       ^  •  ira^jOH's  Cotf.,  L  12. 

Hence, 

Whiltie-whaltie,  adv.  In  a  state  of  palpi- 
tation.    My  heart 8  aw  playin  whiltie-whaltie^ 

S. 

Isl.  velU,  valU,  ylUr,  volutor ;  or  hwfU-a,  resonare. 
The  Danes  use  huUfri  og  buitert  in  the  sense  of  up- 
side down. 

To  Wuiltie-Whaltie,  v.  n.   1.  To  palpitate, 

Ayrs. 

—"A  kin'  o'  nettling  ramfeezalment  gart  a'  my 
heart  whiUie-whaltie.*'     £d.  Mag.,  Ap.  1821,  p.  351. 

2.  To  dallv,  to  loiter ;  given  as  synon.  with 
Whilfy'whally,  S.  B. 

To  WIIIMMER,  r.  n.  To  cry  feebly,  like  a 
child,  Roxb. 

This  seems  radically  the  same  with  R  to  Whimper; 
only  retaining  the  form  of  Teut.  irimmrr-f /i,  obTagire, 
clamitare  prae  dolore  vel  gaudio.  (V.  Skinner,  to. 
Whimper.)  Germ,  wimmer-en,  "to  whimper,  or 
whine,  as  a  little  child  ; "  Ludwig.  Wachter  views  it 
as  the  same  with  Germ,  jammern,  ejulare,  to  being 
prefixed.    This  must  be  the  same  with  Wheemer. 

WHIMWUAM,  *.  1.  A  whim,  a  whinisey, 
Loth.,  as  used  by  O.  E.  writers. 
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2.  A  kieksliaw,  in  relation  to  food. 

TWj  bfovjsht  to  hi m  a  cood  sheep's  bead, 

A  aapluB,  and  a  towel, — 
Gat,  tak  yoar  wAim-wAojiu  a'  fraa  me, 

Aad  Itnatt  me  Cut  m  j  gniaL 

.  Ballad  Book,  ^  17. 

O,  K  dkwgm,  motion,  impalae,  Owen ;  a  whiroaej, 
BidJyndAi  Tlie  laL  exActly  corresponds.  Hwim^  mo- 
tna  cder ;  Atrtm-ii,  cito  movere. 

WfflN.t.    A  few.    V.  QuHEYNE. 

It  m  alw  improperly  given  in  the  form  of  Whinet 


WHIN,  Whinstane,  9.     That  in  England 
called  loadstone,  or  ragstoue,  S. 

**  IfUi-sfOM*,  or  porphyry,  (called  toad-stone,  ra^g- 
itmin.  fte.t  in  England)  difiSen  from  moor-atone  in  this, 
thai  the  former  contains  iron  and  also  some  lime."  P. 
Dnimcny,  Statist.  Aec.,  L  257.    V.  Quhtk. 


[WHIN^H ACKER,  «.     The  Whin-chat, 
To  WHINGE,  r.  n.    To  whine,  S. 

Foor  caaldrife  Coly  wkinfj^d  aneath  my  plaid. 

Jtosuay'f  Foano,  iL  889. 
V.  Qimiioi. 

•'Mr.  William  [Gnthry]  said,  '111  tell  you,  Coosin, 
what  Fm  not  only  thinkmg  upon,  but  I  am  sure  of  it. 
If  I  be  not  under  a  delusion ;  and  it  is,  that  the  malig- 
Baati  wiU  be  your  death,  and  this  gravel  will  be  mine, 
hot  jm  will  have  the  advantage  of  me,  for  ye  will  die 
'  honourably  before  many  witnesses  with  a  rope  about 
your  neck,  and  I  will  die  whinging  upon  a  pickle  of 
"*    Walker's  Remark.  Passages,  p.  174. 


WHINGER,  Whinoab,  *.  A  sort  of  hanger, 
which  seems  to  have  heen  used  both  at 
meals,  as  a  knife,  and  in  broils. 

**  Wherefore  said  he  [James  V.]  gave  my  predeces- 
•ors  m  many  lands  and  rents  to  the  kirk :  was  it  to 
maintain  linwk%  dogs  and  whores  to  a  number  of  idle 
priests?  The  king  of  Ensland  bums,  the  king  of  Den- 
nark  beheads  you,  I  shall  stick  you  with  this  whingar. 
And  therewith  he  drew  out  his  dagger,  and  they  fled 
from  his  prssence  in  great  fear. "  Meml's  Memoirs,  p.  4. 

*'  Bfonv  ane  tines  the  haff-merk  whinger  for  the  half- 
penny whang."    Ferguson's  S.  Prov.,  p.  2j. 

And  wkimgen,  now  in  friendship  bare. 
The  sodal  meal  to  port  and  shore, 
Hod  found  a  bloody  sheath. 

Lag  o/lhe  Last  Minstrd,  C.  v.  7. 

This  may  be  merely  a  corr.  of  E  hanger.  It  must 
bo  observed,  however,  that  £.  whlnianl,  vrhtnjfard,  is 
used  for  a  short  sword ;  which  Seren.  thinks  may  be 
from  IsL  kwtn,  furunculus,  and  yeard,  ulnus,  q.  the  in- 
ctmmeDt  used  clandestinely. 

Whimiard  im  expl.  by  Phillips,  *'a  kind  of  crooked 
•word."  Minsheu  and  Skinner  aUo  five  the  same 
wocd ;  ao  that  it  is  probably  O.  E.  Jacob  derives  it 
from  A.-S.  viaji,  to  get,  and  air,  honour. 

WHINGICK,  s.    A  snu«f.box,  Shetl. 

To  WIHNK,  v.n.  1.  A  term  used  to  denote 
the  suppressed  bark  of  a  shepherd's  dog, 
when  from  want  of  breath  he  is  unable  to 
extend^  his  cry ;  or  his  shrill  impatient  tone 
when  he  loses  sight  of  the  hare  which  he 
has  been  in  pursuit  of  ;  Ettr.  For. 


**He  saw — the   malignant   oollics   whiid:ing   after 

."    Perils  of  Man,  ii.  22. 
The  word,  I  am  informed,  is  confined  to  the  Collie ; 
and  used  only  in  relation  to  his  pursuit  of  game. 

2.  To  bark  as  an  untrained  dog  in  pursuit  of 
game,  ibid.,  Tweedd. 

I  never  tbonght,  for  a*  yonr  ruse, 
That  e*er  he  was  for  mackle  use, 
Except  for  dri\in'  nout  to  fairs, 
Or  rinnin'  tohinkin*  after  hares. 

Hogg't  Scot.  Pasiorals,  p.  20. 

Whink,  8»  The  suppressed  bark  of  a  shop* 
hordes  dog  as  above  described,  ibid. 

IsL  qtteink'O,  frequenter  lamentari,  is  the  only  word 
that  appears  to  have  any  resemblance.  Sn.-G.  hwink^a, 
vacillare,  is  indeed  perfectly  similar.  But  it  refers  to 
motion,  not  to  sound.  The  tiame  thing  may  be  observed 
of  Tent,  quinck-en,  dubio  et  tremulo  motu  ferri. 

WHINKENS,  s.  pL  Flumnier}-,  S.  B.  sowensj 
sjnon. 

Perhaps  from  Su.-0.  hwink-a,  vacillare,  to  move 
backwards  and  forwards,  because  of  their  flaccidity. 
The  K  term  Summery  is,  in  like  manner,  applied  to 
any  thing  that  is  loose  or  wants  solidity. 

To  WIUNNER,  V.  n.  To  pass  with  velocity, 
S.B. 

IsL  hwyn-a,  resonare,  sonom  edere  obstreperum  ; 
kwin,  voces  obstreperae  et  resonabiles ;  G.  Andr.,  p. 
126w 

Whinner,  «.     1.  The  sound  caused  by  rapid 
flight  or  motioni  whizzing  noise,  S.  B.,  Loth., 
Dumfr.     Whunner^  Gall. 
**  Whuiuier,  a  thundering  sound,"  Gall.  Enc. 

2.  ''The  blow  which  causes  such  a  sound ;" 
ibid. 

At  last  the  beggars  cleared  the  field, 
For  wha  could  stan'  their  whinnert  t 

The  very  ploughmen  had  to  yield, 
Wi'  hides  as  bUck  as  shoners. 

/Sitf.  P.268L 

3.  A  smart  resounding  box  on  the  ear,  Dumfr. 

IsL  Armr,  sonus  ex  vibratione ;  fremitus  venti ; 
Haldotson. 

Whinnerin',  part.  adj.  A  whtnneM  drouth, 
a  severe  drought,  accompanied  with  a  sift- 
ing wind.  It  b  applied  to  any  thing  so 
'  much  dried,  in  consequence  of  extreme 
drought,  as  to  rustle  to  the  touch;  as, 
**  The  corn's  a'  whinnering  Clydes. 

WHIN-SPARROW,  s.  The  Field  or 
Mountain  sparrow,  S. ;  Fringilla  montana, 
Linn. ;  denominated,  as  would  seem,  from 
its  being  often  found  among  lohins  or  furze. 

WIIINYARD,  8.  A  short  crooked  sword, 
synon.  Whinger. 

'*  Ruthven,  with  his  complices — stnick  him  over  our 
shoulder  with  whin-yards,  &c.  Chalmers's  Mary,  L 
161. 
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WHIP,  «•  rrime,  term,  period ;  a  whip  o* 
dearth^  a  time  of  dearth,  Perths.]  In  a 
whip,  adv.    In  a  moment,  S. 

Alem.  iiN (ppAe, .  O.  Tent,  toop,  nictiiB  oculi.  8w. 
wippen  is  eqaivalent  to  oar  word  :  paa  wippen,  upon 
the  point  of  doing  any  tlung  ;  Mod.  Sax.  up  dt  teip}^, 
id.  Ihre  views  the  Sa.-G.  v.,  mentioned  under  the 
preceding  term,  as  the  origin.  We  idio  say,  ffe  was 
within  a  whip  of  such  a  thing,  S.  B. 

Kilian,  however,  gives  fax,  lumen,  vibratio  luminis, 
as  the  primary  sense.  According  to  this,  the  term 
originally  conveys  the  very  same  idea  with  blinks  S. 
In  a  biinkf  i.e.,  in  a  twinkling.  The  v.  wipp-en  also 
signifies  to  glance,  to  shine  at  intervals.  Kilian  views 
'that  as  the  same  word,  used  in  a  secondary  sense, 
which  si^ifics  to  vibrate,  to  be  agitated  with  a  tremu- 
Ions  motion. 

On  this  ground,  whi^  is  to  be  classed  with  that 
variety  of  terms,  denotmg«  moment,  or  the  smallest 
portion  of  time,  which  are  borrowed  from  the  motion 
of  hght,  or  refer  to  it ;  as.  Blink,  Glint,  Olisk,  Gllff, 
OUfin,  &o. 

C.  B.  chwip^  a  quick  flirt  or  turn ;  also  quickly^  in- 
stantly ;  ehtcip-iaw,  to  move  briskly ;  Owen. 

To  WHIP  a/,  or  awa\  r.  n.  To  fly,  to  get 
off  with  velocity,  S.  sometimes  pron.  wheep. 

IsL  hwapp-arit  repente  accidit ;  Su.-G.  wipp-a,  moti- 
tare  se,  sursum  deorsum  oeleriter  ferri. 

WHIP-LICKER,  «.  One  who  has  a  cart 
and  horse  for  hiring,  Fife ;  a  cant  term. 

WHIP-MAN,  «•  A  common  carter,  Loth., 
Perths. 

But  waes  me,  seldom  that's  the  case, 
Whan  roQthless  v^^mtn,  scant  o'  grace, 
Baghash  and  bann  tnem  to  their  face. 

The  Old  Horse,  Dujf$  Poems,  p.  84. 

[WHIP-MEG-MORUM,  *.  The  name  of  a 
tune. 

Sa  well's  he  keepe<f  his  deconim. 
And  all  the  stots  of  vhip-nug-montm. 

Piper  qf  Kilbare/tan, 

In  the  following  quotation  it  seems  to  be  modified  to 
signify  party  politics : — 

Let  Whig  and  Tory  all  agree, 
To  drop  their  whig'mij'inorum. 
Skinner**  Amusement  of  Leisure  Hours,  1809.] 

[WHIPPACK,  8.  A  small  fishing-rod, 
ShetK] 

WHIPPER-SNAPPER,  a.  1.  A  little  pre- 
sumptuous fellow;  a  very  contemptuous 
term,  S.  This  is  also  cant  E.,  expl.  ^*  a 
diminutive  fellow;"  Class.  Diet. 

2.  A  cheat,  Dumf r. ;  pron.  JVIiopper-snapper, 

3.  A  fraudulent  trick,  ibid. 

It  might  be  deduced  from  lal.  hwxpp,  saltus,  celer 
cnrsus,  and  snap-a,  captare  escam ;  as  originally  dc* 
notinc  one  who  manifested  the  greatest  alacrity  in 
snatching  at  a  morsel. 

WHIPPER-TOOTIES,  8.  pi.    Silly  scruples 

aboutdoingany  thing,frivolous  difficulties,  S. 

This  is  probably  corr.  from  the  Fr.  phrase,  apres 
tout,  after  all ;  ponr  dire,  Apres  avoir  bien  consider^, 


bien  pese,  bien  examine  tontes  choses.  OmnUmn  per* 
peneis ;  Diet  Trev.  One,  attached  to  Gr.  etymont, 
might  deduce  this  from  ^ep,  propter,  and  rora,  hoc. 

WHIPPERT,  adj.  Hasty  and  tart  in 
demeanour,  or  in  the  mode  of  doing  any 
thing.  Hence  whipperUlike,  indicating  irri- 
tation, by  the  maimer  of  expression  or 
action,  S. 

Isl.  hioop-a  signified  lightness,  inconstancy.  Bat 
perhaps  it  is  rather  formed  from  the  v.  Whip,  q.  ▼. 

WHIPPY,  *.  A  term  of  contempt  applied 
to  a  girl  or  young  woman ;  a  malapert  per- 
son ;  sometimes  implying  the  idea  of  light- 
ness of  carriage,  Lanarks. 

"  *Go !  ye  idle  whippy  \*  said  her  mother,  *and  let 
me  see  how  weel  yell  ca'  the  kirn.*"  Cottagers  of 
Qlenburnie,  p.  200. 

Isl.  hwopa,  Icvitas;  whence  htoopulegr,  Itria  et  in- 
oonstans ;  O.  Andr.,  p.  127 ;  hwippin,  nJtro  citroqae 
vagari.    C.  B.  chiwp-iaw,  to  move  briskly. 

Whippy,  WiIuppy,  adj.  Active,  agile, 
clever,  Lanarks. 

To  WHIR,  Whirky  away,  v.  n.  To  fly  off 
with  such  noise  as  a  partridge  or  moorcock 
makes,  when  it  springs  from  the  ground, 
Roxb. 

*'0r  I  gat  his  grave  weel  howket,  some  of  the 
qnality,  that  were  of  his  ain  unhappy  persuasion,  had 
tne  corpse  whirried  awav  no  the  water,  and  bnried  him 
after  their  ain  pleasure  aonbtless.**     Monastery,  L  49. 

Whirring  is  used  as  a  part,  in  this  sense  in  £.  Se- 
renins  traces  it  to  Su.-G.  hurr-a,  cum  impetu  circumagi 
htotrfw-a,  in  gyrum  agere,  is  nearly  allied. 

WHIRKINS,  8.  pi.  The  posteriors.  V. 
Wheerikins.     [Cont.  where  I  ten."} 

WHIRL,  WnURL,  e.  The  apple ;  also  de- 
nominated the  Tliorle  pippin,  Roxb. 

The  name  is  still  the  same ;  the  difference  arising 
solely  from  the  various  modes  of  pronouncing  the  same 
term.    V.  Whoble. 

WHIRLI\VHAW,5.  A  whirligig,  S.  [JFZiiV- 
tigigum  is  another  form.] 

*'  There's  inair  gold  about  the  whirli-tchauy  o'  that  ae 
button-hole  than  in  the  whole  bouk  o'  a  rose  noble." 
Rothelan,  i.  213. 

[To  Whirliwiiaw,  r.  a.  To  mistify,  to  gull. 
Loth.] 

[»  To  WHIRR,  r.  a.  and  n.  1.  To  move  off 
or  along  with  great  speed,  to  vanish ;  as, 
**He  whirred  by  like  stour,"  Clydes.; 
whirnif  Shetl. 

2.  To  throw,  strike,  or  dash  suddenly,  ibid.] 

WuiUR,  WiiiRRET,  8.  A  smart  blow,  appar- 
ently as  including  the  idea  of  the  sound 
caused  by  it. 

*'  Then  did  the  monk,  with  his  stafTe  of  the  crosse, 
give  him  such  a  sturdic  thump  and  whirret  betwixt  his 
neck  and  shoulders, — that  he  made  him  lose  both  sense 
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and  motion,  and  fall  down  stone  dead  at  hia  hone'a 
feet"    Ur^ahart'a  RabeUia.  B.  i.  p.  192. 

Bailey  gives  Wktrrti  in  the  same  sense.  Perfaapa,  as 
denoting  the  sharp  sound  of  the  stroke,  from  Quhir^  v., 
to  whin,  q.  r. 

It  seems  tp  be  merely  a  provincial  term.  '*  Wherret, 
a  great  blow-;  perfaapa  a  back-handed  stroke  ;**  Grose. 

To   Whibrt,  V.  o.     Similar  to  £.  Hurry. 

[**  Whirry  Whigs  awa  man ;"  Old  Song.] 

'"See  now,  mitber,  what  ye  hae  dnne,' whispered 
Caddie;  *  there's  the  Pbilistinea,  as  ye  ca'  them,  are 
gann  to  whirry  awa'  Mr.  Harry,  and  a'  wi'  your  nash- 
gab.* "    Talea  of  my  Landlord,  ii.  IM. 

WHIRROCK9 «.  A  knot  in  wood,  caused  by 
the  growth  of  a  branch  from  the  place; 
Tweedd. ;  whirloet^  Shetl.     V.  ViBROCK. 

[To  WmSH,  Whush,  v.  n.  To  whizz,  to 
rush  with  a  whizzing  sound,  S.j 

To  Whish,  v.  a.     To  hush ;  part.  pa.  whUt. 

"The  keeping  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  was  the 
last  aot  of  opposition,  and  with  the  yielding  of  it,  all 
was  whistJ'    Hume's  Hist.  Doug.,  p.  246. 

Seren.,  vo.  Umah,  refers  to  Sw.  toy$ch,  inter],  used 
by  nurses  when  lulling  their  babes ;  and  hwiik-a,  to 
whisper.  . 

Whish,  Whush,  «.  1.  A  rushing  or 
whizzing  sound,  S.  B. 

2.  A  whisper,  S.  B.    Whisht^  Loth. 

Let  her  yelp  on,  be  you  as  ca]m*ii  a  mouse. 
Nor  lat  your  wkiaki  be  heard  into  the  honse. 

Ter(ptMon's  Poemt,  11.  2. 

8tt.-G.  Awoef-o,  to  whizz ;  wu-a,  IsL  kieU-a,  susur- 
imre,  qwis,  snsurma ;  Q.  Andr.,  p.  157. 
Hwijik-a^  mnssitare,  ibid.,  p.  127. 

[WniSHiEy «.  A  slight  sound,  or  whisper ;  as, 
^  Nbo,  not  a  whishie^  i.e.,  perfect  silence, 
Clydes.,  Perths.] 

WfliSHTi  interj.  Hash,  be  silent,  S.  hist^ 
whistj  E.  Chaucer,  huiste.  It  seems  to  be 
properlytheimperatlof  ther.;  q.  be  hushed. 

But  wkiaht,  it  is  the  knight  in  masquerade. 
That  oomes  hid  in  this  cload  to  seenis  lad. 

JUmtttif**  Poems,  it  111. 

Clav.  Torka.*  **  WhtsM,  v^shi,  is  peace,  peace." 

Ben  Jonson  frequently  uses  Aii«Ai  precisely  in  the 
same  sense  with  our  wkUkL 

'*  Wkishi,  gndewife ;  is  this  a  time,  or  ia  this  a  day, 
to  be  singing  your  ranting  fule-sangs  in  ?"  Waverley, 
ti  122. 

This  is  sometimes  used  as  a  v.,  S.B. 

They'd  better  ttkiskt,  reed  I  and  raise  a  fry. 

Jiott't  HeUnore,  p.  18. 

This  IS  nearly  allied  to  Fr.  h^Hisckf,  which  Palsgr. 
gives  amonff  '*  Interiections  bctokenying  kepyng  of 
sylence ;  *'  F.  473^  a. 

WHISKER,  Whiscak,  «.  1.  A  bunch  of 
feathers  for  sweeping  any  thing,  Moray. 
EL  tchiskf  a  small  besom  or  brush. 

2.  The  sheath,  at  a  woman's  side,  used  for 
holding  the  end  of  a  wire,  while  she  is 
knitting  stockings,  ibid. 
Sw.  hyHsia,  acopae ;  Seren.  Teut.  wUsch-tn,  teigere. 


WHISKER,  WiiiSQUER,  8.     "  A  blusterer." 

*'  March  whisker  was  never  a  good  fisher,'*  S.  Prov. ; 
« an  old  proverb  si^nifyinc  that  a  windy  March  is  a 
token  of  a  bad  fish  year.'  Kelly,  p.  254.  Ferguson 
writes  wAiV/MW. 

Isl.  hwoH-a,  anhelare  ;  hiccus,  ventosus  ;  AiooM-u^iefri, 
ventua  acer  ;  mi  tr  hwdst,  ventus  spirat. 

WIIISKIE,  Whisky,  «.  A  species  of  ardent 
spirits,  distilled  from  malt,  b. 

[WIIISKIN,  8.  Palpitation  of  the  heart, 
ShetL] 

WHlSKIT,2KiW.  adj.  A  whUhit  mare,  appa- 
rently a  mare  having  a  switched  tail, 
Perths.;  q.  one  adapted  (or  whisking  off  the 
flies. 

WHISKS,  8.  pL  A  machine  for  winding 
yam  on  a  quill  or  clue ;  of  more  modern 
construction  than  W^ndles^  Reufr.;  probably 
from  E.  Whisky  because  of  the  quick 
motion. 

WHISSEL,  Whistle,  «.  1.  A  pipe,  a  shep- 
herd's pipe ;  also,  a  fife,  a  small  flute,  S. 

**  WhUseU   for   Tabemers,  the    dozen xziiijs." 

Bates  A.  1611. 

2.    Used  metaph.    for  the    throat,    in    the 

Shrase,  to  weet  one's  wMstUy  to    take   a 
rink,  sometimes  applied  to  tipplers,  S. 

It  is,  however,  O.  K  "I  wete  my  whysUU  as  good 
drinkers  do ;"  Palsgraue. 

(To  Whissel,  Whistle,  v.  n.  To  play  on  a 
reed,  pipe,  fife,  or  flute,  S. 

Ill  break  my  reed  an'  never  tekislle  mair. 

iZomsay,  OtntU  Shepherd, 

2.  To  wheedle,  cajole,  wile ;  as,  ^'  He'd  whisael 
a  levrock  f ra  the  lift." 

WhlMle  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  he  silent,  think 
what  you  please  but  ask  no  questions,  as  in  Burns'  pawky 
•ong. 

First  when  Mmggy  was  my  care. 
Heaven,  I  thougiit,  was  in  her  air  ; 
Now  we're  married— speir  na  mair — 
Whistle  owre  the  lave  o'L] 

Whistle-Binkie,  8.  One  who  attends  a 
penny-wedding,  but  without  paying  any 
thing,  and  therefore  has  no  right  to  take 
any  share  of  the  entertainment;  a  mere 
spectator,  who  is  as  it  were  left  to  sit  on  a 
bench  by  himself,  and  who,  if  he  pleases, 
may  tchistle  for  his  own  amusement ;  Aberd. 

Whistle  -  toe  -  Whaup.  A  phrase  ad- 
dressed to  one  who  is  supposed  to  play 
upon  another.  West  of  S. 

Q.  "if  you  are  for  sport,  call  upon  the  curliew;' 
referring,  probably,  to  the  folly  of  sucli  an  attempt, 
because  tliis  bird  delights  in  sequestered  places. 

Whistler,  «.     A  bird  so  named,  Kinross. 

V.  LOCH-LEAROCK. 
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Whistlers,  a.  pL  **  These  farmers  uix>n 
a  very  extensive  estate,  who  give  the  com- 
mon enemy,  i.e.,  the  proprietor,  information 
as  to  the  rent  or  value  of  their  neighbours* 
farmsy  when  ho  is  about  to  nuse  his  rents.'* 
South  of  S.    SirW.  S. 

WHISTLE,  *.     Change  of  money,  S. 


—  Now  they'se  get  the  ^Utie  of  their  groat. 

Baauajf's  Poems, 
V.  QUHTSSKL. 


L6d. 


To  WHIT,  V.  a.    To  milk  closely,  to  draw 
.  o£f  the  dregs,  Ettr.  For. ;  Jib^  synon. 

I  MO  no  analogoas  term  except  perhaps  C.  B. 
ehwyd'U,  to  eject,  ancyd,  ejection. 

Whittins,  «.  pL  The  last  part  of  what  is 
called  *^a  maleol  milk;"  which  is  considered 
as  the  richest,  and  is  usually  milked  by 
a  thrifty  housewife  into  a  vessel  by  itself, 
and  put  among^  the  cream  reserved  for 
making  butter,  Tweedd. 

To  WHITE,  V.  a.    To  cut  with  a  knife,  S. 

For  he*8  far  aboon  Dankel  the  night, 
Mann  vthiU  the  stick  and  a'  that. 

ihinu,  i.863. 

V.  QUHTTE. 

This  appears  in  0.  E.  in  the  form  of  Thwytyn  and 
Twyijfti,  "Telwyn  or  iictftyn,  Abaeoo.  Reaeco." 
Prompt  Panr.  The  »,  is  also  given  as  Tkuytynffe,  and 
"Theytinge.    Scissttlatus."    Ibid. 

Whiter,  s.    1.  One  that  whittles,  S. 

2.  A  knife,  in  respect  of  its  being  ill  or  well 
adapted  for  this  purpose;  as,  '*a  gude 
whiter,**  «  an  ill  whiter;*  S. 

Whitins,  s.  pi.  Thin  slices  cut  o£F  with  a 
knife,  Clydes. 

To  WHITTER,  r.  a.  To  lessen  by  taking 
away  small  portions,  to  fritter,  Roxb. 

Shall  we  view  this  as  a  frequentative  from  the  v. 
to  WkiUf  to  cat  with  a  knife,  as  perhaps  originally  ap- 
jdied  to  the  manoal  operation  of  children  ? 

To  WHITE,  V.  a.    To  flatter,  Galloway. 

'*  To  WkUe,  to  flatter  for  favour ;"  GalL  Enc.  C.R 
kud'O,  to  wheedle,  chwyd-aw,  to  trick.     Hence, 

White  Folk.   A  name  given  to  whccdlers,  S. 

*'  Tou  are  as  white  as  a  loan  soup.  Spoken  to 
flatterers  who  speak  you  fair,  whom  the  Scots  call 
WhUe  Folk,'*    Kelly's  S.  Prov.,  p.  371. 

A  similar  metaphor  is  in  the  Fr.  phrase,  C^est  le 
cheval  aux  quatre  pieds  blnnc,  which  Cot^.  rays,  *'  is 
most  used  to  expresse  a  companion  that  promises 
much,  and  performcs  nought.** 

Another  Fr.  phrase  conveys  the  same  idea  :  lis  sont 
tout  bianc,^  au^dchors,  k  tout  uoin  au-dedans ;  c*est- 
4-dira,  qn*ils  sont  verteux  en  apparence,  mais  qa*au 
fonds  ce  sont  des  mdchans.     Diet.  Trev. 

White-Liver.     A  flatterer,  Roxb. 

WhUt  is  used  by  our  old  writers  as  aicnifyinff  hypo- 
critical.    V.  QUUYTE,  CMtf.  6      /     6     /*- 

VOU  IV. 


White- Wind,  $.  Flattery,  wheedling;  a 
cant  term.  To  blaw  white  wind  in  anie  lug, 
to  flatter  one ;  Clydes.,  Roxb. 

*  Whitinq,  s.  Tlie  name  of  this  fish  is 
metaph.  used  for  the  language  of  flattery,  S. 

"He  nva  me  KhUlngSf  but  [without]  bones,**  S. 
Prov  :  "That  is,  he  gave  me  fair  words.  The  Scots 
caU  flatteries  uiiUin*fs,  and  flatterers  white  people,'* 
Kelly,  p.  158.    V.  WurrB  folk. 

The  phrase  to  Butter  a  WhiiiHgt  is  used  in  the  same 
sense,  S. 

Whitib,  WniTELiP,  #.  A  flattei-er.  "  An 
auld  whitiiy  a  flatterer;  tite  same  with 
whiulip ;*  Gall.  Enc.    V .  WuiTE  folk. 

WHITE  .  ABOON  -  GLADE.  The  Hen- 
harrier,  Stirlings.    Falco  cynaeuS|  Linn. 

**But  of  all  the  birds  of  prey  amongst  us,  the  beo- 
harrier,  or  white-aboon-tjflaae,  as  he  is  called,  is  the 
most  destructive  to  game,  both  partridges  and  mnir- 
fowl.**    P.  Campsie,  8totist.  Ace,  xv.  324. 

This  name  corresponds  to  that  of  Lanarins  albut, 
Aldrov.,  Le  Lanier  eendrt,  Brisson.  and  Qrau-weisse, 
Geyer  of  Frisch.    V.  Penn.  ZooL,  p.  193. 

WHITE  BONNET.    A  name  given  to  the 

tsrson,  who,  in  a  sale  by  aaction,  bids  for 
is  own  goods,  or  who  is  employed  by  the 
owner  for  this  purpose,  S. 

This  metaph.  term  seems  to  signify  a  marked  per* 
■on,  or  one  who  deserves  to  be  marked ;  in  allnsioo, 
perhaps,  to  the  custom  in  Italy  bv  which  the  Jews  are 
obliffed  to  wear  yellow  bonnets  for  distinction,  or  of 
bankrupts  wearing  green  bonnets,  according  to  the 
laws  of  France.  The  term  is  most  probably  a  literal 
translation  of  a  Fr.  phrase,  the  meaning  of  which  is 
now  lost.  For  the  expression.  Bonnet  Mane^  on  hlane 
bonnet,  is  still  proverbially  used  to  denote  the  thincs 
that  are  exactly  alike,  and  which  may  be  indifferently 
put  the  one  for  the  other. 

WHITE-CRAP,  8.  A  name  applied  to 
graiui  to  distinguish  it  from  such  crops  as 
are  always  green,  S. 

"  VThiU'-crops,  com,  as  wheat,  barley,  &c.,  Glouc." 
Grose. 

WHITE-FEATHER.  To  have  a  white 
feather  in  one's  wing,  a  proverbial  phrase 
denoting  timidity  or  cowardice,  South  of 
S. ;  aniuogous  to  E.  White-livered* 

'*  'He  has  a  white  feaiker  in  his  wing  this  same  West- 
bumflat  after  a',*  said  Simon  of  Hackbum,  somewhat 
scandidizcd  by  his  ready  surrender.  *  He'll  ne'er  fill 
his  father's  boots.'"    Tales  Landl.,  i.  ISO. 

WHITE  FISH.    V.  under  QuH. 

WHITE  FISH  IN  THE  NET.  A  sport 
formerly  common  in  Anmis,  although  now 
almost  gone  into  desuetude.  Two  persons 
hold  a  plaid  pretty  high.  The  rest  of  the 
company  are  obliged  to  leap  over  it.  The 
object  is  to  entangle  in  the  plaid  the  per- 
son who  takes  the  leap ;  and  if  thus  inter- 
cepted, he  loses  the  game. 

CS 
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WHITE  HAKE.    The  Alpine  hare,  S. 

" LepM  Tariabilit.  Alpino  Hare. — S.  WkUe  hart*" 
Edin.  Mag.,  July  1819,  p.  507. 

WHITE  HAWSE.  *«  A  favourite  pudding ; 
that  which*  conducts  the  food  to  the  stomach 
with  sheep  ;"  Gall.  Enc. 

WHITE-HORSE.  A  name  given  to  the 
Fuller  ray»  a  fish. 

"Baia  fallonica,  the  WhUt-hort ;"  SibK  Fife,  p. 
119. 

WHITE-IRON  or  AIRN,  $.    Tin-plate,  S. 
White-irox  smith,  a  tin-plate  worker,  S. 

"We  observed  two  occupations  united  in  the  same 
person,  who  had  hung  out  two  stgn-posta.  Upon  one 
was,  'James  Hood,  White  Iron  Smithy*  (Le.,  Tinplate 
Worker.)  Upon  another,  *the  Art  of  Fencing  taught 
bj  James  Hood.*  '*    Boswell's  Journal,  p.  54. 

WHTTE-LEGS,  s.  pi  The  smaller  wood, 
such  as  branches,  &c.,  of  a  hag,  or  cutting, 
Berw. 


••I 


The  smaller  wood,  provincially  termed  white-legs, 
lold  for  temporary  Ic 
Snrr.  Berw.,  p.  334. 


is  sold  for  temporary  Tences,  or  fire  wood."     Agr. 


[White-JIaa,  White-Maw,  *.  The  herring 
gull,  LaruB  canus^  Shetl.] 

WHITE-MEAL,  s.     Oat-meal;  as  distin- 

Sished  from  what  is  made  of  barley,  called 
ead-meal,  Clydes. 

WHTTENIN,  $.  The  chalk  used  for  mak- 
ing walls  or  floors  white^  S. 

WHITE  PUDDING.  A  pudding  mSde  of 
meal,  suet,  and  onions,  stuiOfed  in  one  of  the 
intestines  of  a  sheep,  S. 

And  first  they  ate  the  white  pudding». 
And  then  they  ate  the  black. 

BertTs  CoiL»  a  159. 
V.  Black  pitddino. 

WHITE  SHOWER.  A  shower  of  snow, 
Aberd. ;  pron^  Fite  shower. 

WHITE-SILLER,  *.  Silver  money;  as, 
•*ril  gie  ye  white  siller  for't,'*  I  shall  give 
you  a  sixpence  at  least,  S. 

The  phnse  hwit  teol/er  occurs  in  A.-S.,  bnt  as  sig- 
nifying pure  silver ;  Lye,  vo.  Seolfer,  Sw.  hwUa  pen^ 
»M^r,  silver  money. 

WHITE  WAND.    V.  Wand  of  peace. 

WHITE- WOOD, «.    The  white  and  more 

decayable  wood  on  the  outside  of  a  tree,  S. 

[Albwmxtmy  sap-wood.] 

"The  oaks  [in  the  mossee]  are  almost  entire ;  the 
whke  wood,  as  it  is  called,  or  the  outermost  circles  of 
the  tree  only  are  decayed.'*    Agr.  Surv.  Stiri.,  p.  40. 

To  WHITHER,  v.  a.  To  beat,  to  belabour, 
Eoiicb. 


Whitiiek,  «.    A  stroke,  a  smart  blow,  ibid. 

IsL  hwidr'a^  cito  commoveri. 

To  WHITHER,  v. «.  To  whiri  rapidly  with 
a  booming  sound,  Teviotd.   V.QuHiDOiu,  v. 

Whithbr-spale,Wiiutubr-8Pale,Withek- 
6PALE,  «•     I.  A  child's  .toy,  composed  of  a 

f>iece  of  lath,  from  seven  inches  to  a  foot  in 
ength,  notched  all  round,  to  which  a  cord 
is  attached.     This,  when  whiricd  round, 

Sroduces  a  booming  sound,   Roxb.      [V. 
'lIUNNER-SPEAL.] 

From  Whither,  to  whizz,  (V.  Qhiddir,  Quhetiiyr,) 
and  Spate,  spait,  a  lath,  or  shaving  of  wood,  q.  "a 
whizzing  "or  "booming  </xi<7." 

2.  Light  as  straw  or  down.  '*  He  would  steal 
it,  if  it  were  as  light  as  a  whither'Spale^*  ibid. 

3.  A  thin,  lathy  person,  ibid. 

4.  One  who  is  of  a  versatile  cast  of  mind,  who 
is  easily  turned  from  his  opinion  or  purpose, 
ibid. 

WIirriE-WHATIES,  s.  pL  Silly  pretences, 
from  a  design  to  procrastinate,  cr  to  blind ; 
frivolous  excuses,  circumlocutions,  meant 
to  conceal  the  truth,  S. 

WhUtie-  Whaws  is  used  in  the  same  scnse^  Aberd. 

It's  them  that  fleyt  me  wi'  their  taws, 
Their  caukart  cufis,  and  whitty  whawa. 

Skinnet^s  MiMC  Poet,  p.  179. 

Isl.  vaHtuge,  quod  nallius  est  ponderis,  atomon,  quod 
non  potest  Ubrari ;  G.  Andr.  0.  R  ehwitehwat,  a  sly 
pilferer;  Owen:  ehwydawiaeth,  nugatio,  gesticulatio ; 
wxhom. 

Perhaps  the  last  part  of  this  reduplicative  term  is 
the  radical  one,  from  A.-S.  hwata,  omina,  divinationes, 
angnria;  "gesses,  forespeakiugs,  luck  good  or  iU; 
divinations,  soothsayings  ;'*  Sumner.  Wama  Vie  that 
thu  ne  gime  drycra^a,  ne  twffaena,  ne  hwatena  :  Take 
care  that  thou  do  not  follow  incantations,  or  dreams, 
or  divinations  ;  Deut.  xviii.  10. 

Thus  it  might  originally  be  equivalent  to  freitt.  IsL 
tkwaeil-a,  however,  signifies  nugari ;  tJiwaetting-r, 
nnsamenta ;  G.  Andr.,  p.  268.  Belg.  wisietraeie,  seems 
to  have  been  formed  on  the  same  plan ;  *'  fiddle-faddle, 
whim«wham  ;*'  SeweL  This  has  much  the  appearance 
of  an  Alem.  origin,  $  in  that  language,  being  rrequently 
substituted  for  t  in  other  dialects.  Germ,  waschtn, 
garrire ;  Wachter.  V.  Wisuy-Washies.  Dry* 
tnufta^  in  the  quotation,  is  from  dry,  a  magician,  and 
em^jf),  craft.  According  to  Somner,  and  Wachter, 
(vo.  J)ruideti),  the  term  dry  had  found  its  way  into 
Germany  from  the  name  of  the  Druids,  to  whom  great 
skill  in  magic  was  ascribed. 

WHITLING,  Whiting,  Whiten,  *.  A 
species  of  sea-trout,  S. 

"  In  some  parts  of  the  Em,  there  are  pike  ;  and,  in 
some  seasons  of  the  year,  great  numbcra  of  sea-trouts, 
from  3  lb.  to  6  lb.  weieht.  The  fishermen  call  them 
whaling*,  on  account  o?  the  scales  they  have  at  their 
first  coming  up  the  river  from  the  sea."  P.  Muthil, 
Perths.  Statist.  Ace.,  viii.  4SS. 
*  "There  is  aUo  in  this  river  a  larger  sort  of  a  fish 
caDed  a  whitling  ;  it  is  a  large  fine  trout,  from  16  inches 
to  2  feet  long,  and  well  grown ;  its  flesh  is  red,  and 
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ooloared,  like  salmon,  and  of  fult  as  fino  a  flavour." 
PrDunse,  Berwicks.  Ibid.  iv.  380. 

'*Fh>ai  the  end  of  June,  till  closc-tiuie,  there  is 
abmidanoe  of  fish,  after  floods,  in  Esk,  and  the  lower 
end  of  Laddel ;  snch  as  salmon,  grilse,  sea  trout,  and 
wkkettB,  as  they  are  named  here,  or  herthifjs,  as  they 
an  called  in  Annandale.**    P.  Cannobie,  Dumfr.  Ibid. 

ziT.  4ia 

It  is  sometimes  written  whiting, 

'*The  fish  is  well  known  to  those  who  fish  in  the 
Annan  and  the  Nith  by  the  name  of  the  hirling.  But 
it  ia  called  by  other  names  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
In  the  Esk,  in  Dumfrics-shtro,  and  in  the  E<len  at 
Garlisle,  it  is  termed  the  whUing,  from  its  bricht 
■ilTery  colour.  In  the  Tajr*  above  Perth,  it  is  called 
the  Laimmas  whitiny,  from  its  appearance  in  the  river 
at  that  season.  In  Angus,  the  Mearns,  and  Aberdeen- 
shire, it  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Pkinoc. "  Dr.  Walker, 
TVmnsact.  Highl.  Soc.  S.,  ii.  354. 

WkUittg  or  v^iten  would  seem  to  be  the  same  with 
wkkiiHg.  But,  according  to  Dr.  Walker,  the  whiting  or 
kiriMMtj,  after  passing  the  winter  in  the  sea,  on  its 
retam  to  the  nver  in  March  and  April,  is  "called  the 
wkiiding,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  pronouuced,  the 
mkUGng; — in  the  Spey  and  other  rivers  ia  the  Xorth, 
— known  by  the  name  of  the  white  trout  J^  Ibid.,  p.  355. 

This  learned  naturalist  views  the  whiting  as  a  sal- 
BOB ;  which  he  supposes  to  pass  through  the  different 
■talcs  of  the  samlet,  hirling,  whilling,  and  j^rilAc,  before 
it  eomes  to  maturity.  Ibid.  p.  363.  It  has,  however, 
been  mrmtd  with  great  probability,  that  they  arc  differ- 
ent species ;  because  the  whitings  or  hirUmji*  have  roes, 
and  M  course  are  underatooil  to  spawn ;  Ibid.  p.  .354. 
N.  Besides,  the  dA^'moc,  which  Dr  Walker  views  as  the 
SUM  with  the  wniting,  is  said  "always  to  retain  the 
distinctive  mark  of  yellow  fins,  as  well  as  particular 
^pots  greatly  different  from  those  on  salmon."  Mac- 
kenzie, Ibid.  p.  377,  378. 
Sw.  kwUiiHg  signifies  a  whiting. 

WHlTLIE,     QUIIITELIE,     QUHITELY,    adj. 

Haying  a  delicate  or  fading  look,  S. 
WkiUfy  has  been  used  O.  E.  as  equivalent 
to  Uoid, 

The  seeonde  stede  to  name  hicht  Ethiose, 
QtUkiteljf  and  pale,  and  aomedele  ascendent 

Hemrptene's  Test.  Creaeide,  Chron^  S.  P.,  1 164. 

'*  WkUelp  things  are  ay  tender  ;*'  Ramsay's  S.  Prov., 

'*As  for  the  earle  of  Bothwell  he  wes  fair  and 
^Mk^Ge,  hinging  shouldered,  and  went  something  ford- 
ward."  Pitscottie's  Cron.,  p.  423.  WhUehj,  Ed.  1728. 
^  *'AIaa  are  these  pale  cheekes,  and  these  whiiely 
lippes  the  face  of  my  nephew,  and  the  fauour  of  my 
beloved  Narhonus?**  Narbonus,  Part  II.,  p.  35. 
Vma  A-S.  hwU,  albus,  and  /iV,  similis. 

[WTUTRACK,  WiUTRECK,  Whittret,  s. 
A  weasel.     V.  Quhitred.] 

Whitrack-Skin,  a,    A  purse  made  of  the 
skin  of  a  weasel,  Moray. 

Her  minnie  had  hain'd  the  warl. 
And  th{  whitracJI>sK'iu  had  roath. 

j€uni€son*M  Popular  Ball.,  i.  294. 

WHITTER,    8.       ^*A    hearty  draught    of 
liquor ;  "*  Gl.  Burns,  S.O. 

Syne  well  sit  down  an'  tak  our  whitter^ 
To  cheer  our  heart. 

Burnt,  m.  240. 

Perhaps  q.  whetter,  from  E.  wh^t,  applied  to  a  dram, 
as  SBppoeed  to  sharpen  the  appetite. 


WHITTER,  ».  ••xVny  thing  of  weak  growth 
fa  a  whiiter;**  Gall.  Enc,  Ticitter,  q,v,,  is 
elsewhere  used  in  the  same  sense. 

(To  WHITTER,  r.  a.  To  fritter.  V.  under 
White,  r.] 

To  WHITTER,  V.  n.     To  move  with  light- 

ness  and  velocity ;   as,    IVhitterin  down  the 

stair^  Ayrs. 

It  must  be  the  same  word  with  that  given  by 
Mactaggart.  '*  Whitiering,  running  about  in  a  Strang 
simple  manner.  The  way  a  modest  lover  haunts  hu 
mistress  ; "  Gall.  Enc.  Apparently  a  diminutive  from 
Quhid. 

To  WHITTER,  v.  n.  To  speak  low  and  ra- 
pidly, Roxb. 

Here  objects  charm  on  evenr  hand, 
Theiwinkiug  swankies  whitteff 

And  fondly  ee  some  female  band 
Sail  by  in  smirking  titter. 
St,  BotwelTs  Fair,  A.  SeotCs  Poems,  p.  66. 

Whitter,  a.  Loquacity,  prattle.  "Hold 
your  whitter^  be  silent,  Rpxb. 

Whitter-whatter,  8.  1.  Trifling  conversa- 
tion, chattering,  Roxb. 

Hout,  man,  it's  ablins  but  a  clatter  : 
What  need  we  heed  sic  whitter-whatter. 
Or  'tween  us  twa  what  need  we  care, 
Tho'  a*  the  French  were  Atanin  there  ? 

A.  SeaU*s  Poewu,  p.  47. 

2.  A  woman  who  is  very  garrulous,  fa  said  to 
be  •*  a  perfect  whitter^vmatter^  ibid. 

This  reduplicative  term,  more  forcibljr  expressing 
continuation,  is  formed  from  a  v.  primarily  aenoting 
the  chattering  of  birds.    V.  Qchitter,  v. 

To  Whitter-whatter,  v.  n.  To  converse 
in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  Roxb.  V.  Quhitter. 

[WHITTIE,  adj.  Shabby,  mean,  vague, 
evasive,  l^Iearns.    V.  Wheetie.] 

WHITTIE-WHATTIE,  a.  1.  Vague,  shuf- 
fling,  or  cajoling  language,  S. 

— "Your  reluctant  brethren— may  essay  to  keep 
you  back  by  telling  you  some  new  stories  (when  they 
find  you  cannot  be  charmed  or  inchanted  into  a  forbear- 
ance  by  the  old  Spring  of  Prudence)  of  they  themselves 
know  not  what.  But  the  sense  and  suMtancc  of  all 
this  whittie  whaitie,  to  be  sure,  will  be  only,  'O  be 
quiet,  let  nothing  be  heard,  that  may  provoke  his 
Highness.'"    M'Ward*s  Contend.,  p.  363. 

2.  Applied  to  a  person,  as  denoting  one  who 
employs  every  kind  of  means  to  gain  an  end, 
Fife. 

To  Whittie-whattie,  ».  n.  1.  To  talk 
frivolously,  to  shilly-shally,  S. 

"  ^  What  are  ye  whUtie-whattieing  about,  ye  gpwk,' 
said  his  gentle  sister,  '  gie  the  ladio  back  her  boaie  die 
there,  and  be  blithe  to  be  sae  rid  on't.* "  The  PiiaU,  L 
136. 

I  2.  To  form  frivolous  pretences  or  e.\cuses,  S. 
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WHITTLE,  $.    1.  A  knife,  S.  as  in  E. 

2.  Applied  to  the  harvest-hooky  S.  Y.QuiiYTB. 

Wia,  liM^  an*  to  the  whUOe^ 
In  naste  this  day. 

A,  Doygla^9  Poewu,  p.  188. 

[8.  Applied  to  the  stone  used  for  sharpening 
a  scythe.  West  of  S^  ShetL] 

WmTTRET,  9.  The  weasel.  V.  Quhitred. 

WHTTWRATCH,  *.  The  name  formerly 
pren  in  S.  to  a  terrier. 

**B«ft  befort  they  departed  from  these  ngly  earth- 
iMilai^  an  Ul-contrived  vrchin,  or  a  cur  out  of  shape, 
and  deform'd,  (as.  they  deacribecl  him),  but  call 
hiaa  n  Tarrier^  and  theytiy  the  name  of  a  WhltHratrh 
(haaterd-brood  of  the  Fox)  as  the  servants  apprehended  ; 
ao  Bugbt  any  man  as  well  as  they  rationaUy  conclude, 
aa  bj  the  circomstanccs  given  us  by  their  description.** 
fmek'a  Northern  Mem.,  p.  136. 

Ammrently  o.  white  raieh,  V.  Rache.  The  Ice- 
laaMa  call  a  toz  moelrache;  O.  Andr.  vo.  Roche,  p. 
IM. 

[To  WHIZ,  Whizz,  v.  a.    To  inquire,  cross- 

ioestioD ;  part.  pr.  whizzin  ;  Clydes.,  Shetl. 
like  E.  qmz!] 

WHON,  Whun,  b.  a  vulvar  name  for  a 
worthless  character,  Teviota.;  synon.  Scamp. 
C.B.  ehwyn  denotes  a  chaos,  also  weeds ; 
chwynUf  a  groh. 

* 

WHOOGIIy  interj.  An  exclamation,  especi- 
ally used  by  dancers,  for  mutual  excitation, 
Meamsy  Ang. 

*~-At  ilka  thud  and  sough, 
Tbey  cried,  **  Weel^lone !— hey !  hUloa !  whoogh  r 

Bmttuli  John  o'  Amha,  p.  68. 

"  Wkto  !  wkao-l  an  interjection,  marking  great  aur- 
Korth."    Grose. 


WHOPIN,  Whaupin,  Whuppin,  paH.  adj. 
Jjurge^  big ;  A  whaupin  pennyxoorih^  a  good 
bargain  for  the  money,  Lanarks. 

WHORLE,  8.  1.  A  very  small  wheel,  as  that 
in  a  child's  cart,  S. 

2.  The  fly  of  a  spinning-rock,  made  of  wood, 
of  lead,  or  a  hard  stone,  S.  whirls  E. 

"In  one  of  them  [graves]  was  found  a  metal  spoon, 
and  n  glaas  cnp  that  contained  two  gilb  Scotch  measure ; 
and  in  another,  n  nnmber  of  stones,  formed  into  the 
shape  and  size  of  whnrles,  like  those  that  were  formerly 
need  for  spinning  in  Scotland.*'  Barry's  Orkney,  p. 
908. .  He  aiclds,  in  a  note,  "  A  roand  perforated  piece 
of  wood,  pot  npon  a  spindle." 

Wi*  cavk  and  keel  I'll  win  yoor  bread, 

And  spindles  antl  whortet  for  them  wha  need. 

Oaberlunyie  Man,  ffertTs  Coll,  VL  51. 

O.E.  **  inorfe  of  a  spyndyL  Vertebmm."  Prompt. 


It  appears  from  Minshev,  that  wharU  and  icrAer/e 

•ra  foimeriy  naed  in  this  sense  in  E. 

**  O.  £.  wkarle  for  a  sp>'ndel],  ]^son,"  Fr.  Palsgraoe. 
8a. -6.  haifwtl,  hwirftcet,  id.  verticillum  ;  fromhwerf-a^ 
to  be  whirled  ronnd  ;  O.  Sw.  hworia,  rotare. 


WHORLE-BANE,  $.  The  hip-boiic  or 
joint,  Fife. 

Tenl  wervel-been,  vertebra,  spondylas.  E.  whirU" 
Aoae  denotes  the  knee-joint.  Bat  in  O.R  vhyri^hon 
bad  the  same  signification  with  the  S.  word.  **  Joynt 
or  bole  of  the  Rnokvli  bone  cicped,  the  tchyrUbon, 
Aacha."  Prompt,  ranr.  Ancha  is  expl.  as  synon. 
with  Cozendix ;  uvl  Cange.  Knokyll  bone  is  afterwards 
rendered,  not  only  by  the  more  general  tenn  Condilus, 
bat  by  Coxa,  the  hip-bone. 

To  WIIOSLE,  WnozLE,  v.  n.  To  blow,  to 
breathe  hard,  to  wheeze,  Aberd.;  whozUy 
Dnmfr. 

**  Ye  woa*d  hae  hard  the  peer  burscn  belchs  wliotiin 
like  a  horse  i' the  strangle  ^  rielenth  e'er  you  came 

ulo 


them."    Journal  from  London,  p.  6,  7. 

— Whoding  sair  and  cruppen  down 
Auld  Saunders  seem  a. 

Mayn»*B  SUUr  Oun,  p.  42. 

'*  Whaslmg,  breathing  hard,  as  from  asthma ;"  Gl. 
ibid.  p.  153.    V.  Whaislb. 

WHOWI  WhooguI  interj.  An  exclama- 
tion of  surprise  or  admiration. 

Perhaps  like  Lat.  eho,  expressive  of  admiration. 
Dan.  Ao  /  Ao  /  aha,  hold  a  little.     V.  Whoooh. 

WHO-YAUDS,  interj.  A  terra  used  to 
make  dogs  pursue  horses,  Lanarks. 

IFAo  seems  the  same  as  ilou  in  Hou-sheef,  q.  y. 
V.Yad. 

WHUD,  *.    A  lie.  South  of  S.    V.  Quhid. 

To  WHUDDER,  v.  n.  To  make  a  whizzing 
or  rushing  sort  of  noise.  **^  The  wind  in  a 
cold  night  is  said  to  whudder^  Gall.  Enc. 

Whudder,  b.  a  noise  of  this  description, 
ibid.    V.  QuHiDDiR. 

WHULLILOW,  B.  "The  same  with 
WhiUie-billou  ;"  Gall.  Enc. 

To  WHULLY,  r.  a.  To  circumvent  by 
wheedling.     V.  Whilly,  r. 

Whulligoleerie,  b,  a  wheedling  fellow.. 
V.  Whilliegoleehie. 

To  Whullup,  WnoLLUP,  r.  ti.  To  fawn, 
to  wheedle,  to  curry  favour  by  bestowing 
small  gifts,  Roxb. ;  perhaps  contr.  from 
Whully  up.    V.  Whully. 

WHULT,  *.  "  A  blow  received  from  a  fall, 
or  the  noise  attending  such  a  fall.  '  He 
gat  an  unco  whutt  from  fallinrr/  and,  '  He 
fell  with  an  unco  whidt ;  *'  Gall.  Enc. 

C.  Bw  ckubelyd,  to  oTertnm ;  ehcif,  a  turn.  The  S. 
word  may  have  been  primarily  used  to  denote  the  act 
ioH  falling;  or  a  kind  of  somersault. 

WHULT,  a.  FA  large  piece  or  portion,  S. ;] 
**  any  thing  larger  than  expected ;"  Gall. 
Enc. 

This  may  have  been  chanced  perhaps  from  C.  B. 
kelaelh,  chelaeth,  hrgo^.Maeth-u,  to  amplify.  Oioata 
also  signifies  fullness,  and  gwalaed,  a  making  full. 
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Whulter,  s»  Any  thing  that  is  large  of  its 
kind ;  as,  '^  What'n  a  great  whulter  !  or,  a 
muckle  xohulier^  S. 

*'  A  large  poUtoo  ii  termed  a  trhuUer  ;**  Oall.  Enc. 

PerhAps  from  the  same  origin  with  the  ▼.  WolUr, 
Tent.  wotUt-r^n^  to  overturn ;  q.  something  ready  to 
overturn  another  object. 

WHUMGEE,  8.  Expl.  '*  vexatious  whisper- 
ing ;  alsoy  trivial  trick  ;"  Gall.  Enc. 

Allied  perhaps  to  C.  B.  chwhn,  impulse,  ehtcim-iaiOt 
to  move  round  briskly,  chwimicth,  nimble,  sneedy. 
Isl.  kwums,  however,  is  expl.  represaae  vocis  sioilus ; 
Haldorson. 

To  WIIUMMIL,  Whomel,  r.  a.  To  turn 
upside  down.    Y.  Quiibmle,  Whamble. 

Whu3IMIi^,  s.  pL  A  scourge  for  a  top, 
Aberd.    V.  Fummils. 

Whummle,  s.    Overthrow,  overturning,  S. 

"Kae  doubt^it's  an  awfu'  whummle — and  for  ane 
that  held  his  head  sae  high  too."  Rob  Roy,  ii.  194. 
V.  Qhvemlb. 

WHUMPIE,  s.  A  wooden  dish  which  con- 
tains as  much  sorbile  food  as  suffices  for 
two  persons  ;  otherwise  expressed,  a  twasum 
bicker,  Berw. 

Probably  transmitted  from  the  Danes  of  Northum- 
berland ;  Dan.  hnrnper,  signifying  a  bowl. 

WHUN,  ..    Furze,  S.  Whin,  E. 

The  wadng  fla«i,  and  mony  a  gunn, 
Buskit  wi*  flow  rs  and  yellow  whun— 
Stream'd  like  a  rainbow — 

UafwtB  Silier  (7hi»,  Canto  v.  6. 

Whunlintie,  9,  The  red  linnet;  or  rose 
Untie. 

"Theyare  of  different  sorts,  though  all  of  the  linnet 
tribe.  WhunHntiea  form  the  greatest  number.*'  GaU. 
Enc.  vo.,  Havoe^Burdt. 

WHUNCE,  «.  "  A  heavy  blow,  or  the  noise 
of  such  a  blow,  as  when  two  channle^stanes 
strike  one  another  ;**  Gall.  Enc. 

Corr.  perhaps  from  E.  Wince,  as  denoting  the  effect 
produceu  by  such  a  blow.  C.  B.  gwing-o,  signifies  to 
wince. 

WHUNN,  8.    The  stone  called  Trap,  &c. 

Back  from  the  blew  paymented  toAunn, 
And  from  ilk  plaster  wall, 
llie  hot  reflextng  of  the  lunne 
Inflames  the  air  and  alL 

A.  Bume,  &  P.  UL  889. 

V.  QlTHIX. 

To  WHUNNEK,  v.  n.  To  strike  with  force 
80  as  to  cause  a  loud  noise,  S. 

— "Yonner  a  gatherin'  o'  the  Pehts  whunnerin'  at 
the  dyke  wi'  a'  their  birr  ;  as  if  they  wadna  lea'  a  clod 
o't  tae  hand  out  a  stirk."  Saint  Patrick,  iii.  84.  V. 
Whinner,  v, 

WHUl^PIE,  #.  Synon.  with  Gipsy,  Cnttie. 
V.  Whippy. 


WHURAM,  8.  1.  A  term  applied  to  slurs 
or  quavers  in  singing,  Roxb. 

2.  Any  ornamental  piece  of  dress,  ibid.;  a 
variety  of  Wheerum,  q.v. 

To  WIIURKEN,  V.  a.  To  strangle,  Tcviotd. 
**  Whirkened,  choaked,  strangled,"  A.  Bor. 
Grose. 

IsL  ktfrk-ia^  strangulare,  from  iverh,  qverk,  the 
throat ;  kyrking,  strangulatio ;  Su.-O.  qirarktt,  gutter  ; 
whence  the  term  is  traiisferrecl  to  that  disease  in  horses 
in  which  they  labour  under  a  cough  and  phclgni,  q. 
"  the  disease  of  the  throat.** 


WHURLIE-BIRLIE,  *.  "  Anv  thing  which 
whirleth  round.  Childrcn  have  little  toys 
they  spin,  so  termed  ;'*  Gall.  Enc. ;  probably 
a  ludicrous  name  corr.  from  E.  Ilurly^hurly. 

To  WHURLIWHA,  t^.  a.    To  gull. 


«4 


I  can  read  the  brisht  winkin  o'  yer  ecu, — though 
these  gowks  canna.    ft  does  ane's  heart  gude  to  see 
how  ye  whurliwha  a'  round  ye."    Corspatrick,  ii.  209. 
The  proper  orthography,  doubtless,  is  IVhuUiwkaw. 

To  WHURR,  r.  ii.  To  make  a  whirring  noise, 
S.    V.  QuniRR. 

WHUSII,  «.     I.  A  rushing  noise,  Ettr.  For. 

— '*  The  roar  of  the  water-fall  only  reached  his  ears 
now  and  then  wi*  a  loud  whush,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
sound  wandering  across  the  hills  by  itscL"  Blackw. 
Mag.,  Mar.  1823,  p.  318.    [V.  Whish.] 

2.  A  rumour,  [a  subject  for  talk.]  *^  A  mar- 
riage makes  a  tohush  for  a  while  on  a  kintra 
nd^r  GalL  Enc. 

WhUSHER,  WnUSHERINO,  WUUSHIE,   S.     A 

whisper,  whispering.  Gall.  Enc;  CJB. 
hustings  id.;  hust,  a  low  or  buzzing  noise. 
V.  WUISH. 

« 

To  Whushie,  r.  n.  To  soothe,  to  mitigate ; 
synon.  with  E.  Hush, 

"  Ye  wad  wheetle  an'  wkntMe,  an'  blaw  i'  the  lug  o' 
Sathan,"  &c.    Saint  Patrick,  ii.  101. 
Viewed  as  a  rariety  of  ilushie,  to  lull  a  child.     V. 

WUEETLE,  V. 

WHUT-THROAT,  s.  The  weasel,  or  whit- 
tret. 

"The  wkui-throat  or  weazle,  and  the  Hoodie,  have 
often  bloody  wars  with  each  other  about  a  piece  of  food 
they  both  relish,  such  as  the  egg  of  a  ben.**  Gali 
Encycl.,  p.  375. 

"  WhuUhroat/Mfing,  confab  of  weazles  ;"  lb.  306. 

O !  hatefu*  it's  to  hear  the  tokut-ihroai  chark» 
Frae  out  the  auld  taffdyke.  Ibitl.  p.  411. 

This  is  merely  a  corr.  of  the  old  S.  naiAe  Quhitrerl^ 
QuhiUrel,  Whiired,  q.  v. 

WHUTTLE-GRASS,  s.     Common  ilelilot, 

Trifolium  Mclilotus-officinalisyLiun.,  Roxb.; 

called  also  Kings^claver, 

Perhaps  from  some  supposed  resemblance  in  form  to 
a  wkUOe  or  knife. 
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To  WIIYRIPE,  V.  ft.  To  mourn,  to  fret, 
Oall.;  [wheeripf  to  wluin|>ci%  Ayi's.] 

^'One  alwayi  railing  againat  this  world,  whyripes, 
,  frata,  4e. — I  know  lonie  who  are  ever  whyripmg  on 
their  poor  hnabanda."    Gall.  Enc. 

Chaniced,  perhapi^  in  tranamiiaion,  from  C.  R 
dbflcnv-i,  to  fret. 

WI',  prep.     I.  Commonly  used  for  withy  S. 

8.  From,  owing  to,  in  consequence  of;  as, 
•*  W{  bein'  f  rae  hame,  I  miss'd  him."—"  lie 
tam'd  sick,  trT  the  kirk  bein'  sae  f  u'/'  S. 

3.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  used  in  the  sense 
of  for,  by  means  of;  as,  **The  horse  winna 
gang  to  the  water  wC  me,**  S. 

4.  Conjoined  with  the  active  voice  of  active 
transitive  verbs;  as,  ''That  buik  winna 
read  wC  me,**  That  book  I  cannot  read,  S. 

5.  Equivalent  to  hy;  as,  ^Ile  was  prann'd 
w!  a  horse,**  AbenL 

^v  Sir  D.  Lyndaay,  "  wUk  ia  oaed  in  the  aenae  of  hy. " 
Chalmera' Lynda.,  L  16(^X. 

WIAGEy  Wtaoe,  «•  A  military  expedition 
or  incursion ;  a  voyage,  a  journey. 

For  Rome  qnhilam  aa  hard  wes  stad, 
Qahen  Hanniball  thaim  wencusyt  had. 
That  off  rjngis  with  rich  itanya. 
That  war  off  knvchtis  fnigyru  taoeys. 
He  send  thre  hollis  to-uartage  ; 
And  lyne  to  Rome  tok  his  wiage, 
Thar  to  distroye  the  citi  aU. 

ifairhmr,  tti.  212,  MS. 
IFoo^ed.  Pink. 

AU  worthy  Soottis  allmychty  God  yow  leid. 
Sen  I  no  mor  in  wyag€  may  yow  speid. 

WaOaee,  il  198,  US. 

The  knycht  Fenwelk  eonwolde  tlie  carvage^ 
He  had  on  Soottis  maid  mony  schrewide  wuMe, 

Ibid.  liL  118,  MS. 

Vyage  ia  still  used  S.  K  in  its  primary  aenae,  for  a 
josraey  ;  Fr.  voyage^  id.  from  voye,  a  way,  Lat.  via, 
Viagt  oocura  in  we  aame  sense,  R.  Brunne,  p.  315. 

To  Scotlond  now  he  fondes,  to  redy  his  vidge^ 
With  thritti  thonsand  Walsh  redy  at  his  banere. 

WIBROUN,  «.  A  designation  given  to  the 
Oyre  Carling. 

For  this  wQd  tci^roKa  wieh  thame  widlit  sa  and  wareit ; 
And  the  same  North  Berwik  Law  as  I  heir  wyvis  say. 
This  Carliogy  with  a  fals  cast,  wald  away  careit. 

Baaiui/yiM  MS.,  Minstrelsy,  u.  201,  N. 

Perhaps  a  dimin.  from  Ou^re,  a  name  given  by  the 
PMsians  to  an  infidel.  V*  Diet  Trer.  The  word 
night  bo  introduced  daring  the  Cmsades.  Or  from 
Fr.  ^espiere,  guepiere,  a  wasp's  nest,  like  guetpine,  a 
waspish  dame,  (Cotgr.) 

To  WICHESAUF,  r.  w.    To  vouchsafe. 

''The  lordis  baronis  waide  beseke  our  souerane  lorde, 
that  he  walde  wiehtsaitf,  of  ilk  aUte  to  tak  twa  per- 
sonnis  of  wisdome,  conscience,  and  knawlege,  for  the 
cleirnes  of  the  aatd  materia  ta  be  had,*'  Acts  Ja.  III., 
A.  1473,  Ed.  1814,  p.  105. 

WIGHT,  adj.    1.  Strong,  powerful. 

Schir  Jhon  the  Grayme,  with  Wallace  that  was  wyeAt, 
Thorn  Halidav,  agayne  retomeil  rycht 
•     To  the  Torhail,  and  thar  remaoyt  but  dreid. 

Wallace,  ▼.  1057,  Ma 


This  seems  to  be  the  sense,  in  which  tho  term  is 

Knerally  uaeil  conooriuu^  Wallace,  although  rendered 
Id  by  Mr.  EUia,  Spec.  I.  35*2. 

Is  nane  sa  wiehi,  sa  wyse.  na  of  sik  wit, 
Agane  his  sumoiond  suitnly  that  may  sit 
Suppose  thay  [thow]  be  als  wicht  as  ony  wall, 
Thow  man  ga  with  him  to  his  Lord's  [Lordis]  hall. 

Prieait  Peblis,  &P.k,li&. 

Sa  pasand  was  this  cote,  that  skarsly  mycht 
Phegeus  and  Sagaris,  tua  seniandis  wicht, 
Bere  it  on  thare  nek  chargit  many  faUl, 
Bot  tharwith  cled  Demoleo  ryn  fast  wald. 

Doug,  Virgil,  186,  29. 

**A  wichl  man  never  wanted  a  ready  weapon,"  S. 
Prov.     Hence, 

Worthit  wycht,  was  in  a  state  of  convalescence,  re< 
covered  from  disease,  regained  strength. 

In  presence  ay  scho  wepyt  wmlyr  slycht ; 
Bot  gudely  meytU  scho  graitliit  him  at  hir  mycht 
And  so  befel  in  to  that  sammyn  tid, 
Quhill  forthirmar  at  Wallas  tporthil  wuchL 

WaUaee,  ii.  286,  Ma 

'*Sn.  O.  vig,  proprie  notat  hello  aptum,  potentem, 

3ui  arms  per  aetatem  aut  virea  ferre  potest ; "  Ihro. 
L.«S.  wigct,  heros,  miles;  V.  Wy.  Moes.-G.  A.-S. 
wig-an,  to  fight.  Alem.  wig,  helium,  unch,  militia, 
loioer,  pngnans,   uuigani,  pugnator,   wigliet,  carmina 

2.  Active,  clever,  S. 

Schyre  Patryke  the  Grame,  a  nobil  knycht, 
Stowt  and  manly,  bawld  and  wycht; 
And  mony  othir  gentU-men 
Thars  war  slayne,  and  wondyt  then. 

hVynto¥m,  viiL  141. 18. 

Syne  Alysawndyr  the  Ramsay, 
Wyth  syndry  gud  men  of  assay, 
In-til  the  cove  of  Hawthorne-den 
A  gret  resset  had  made  hym  then, 
And  had  a  Joly  cnmpany 
Of  wycht  yhoang  men  and  of  hardy. 

liid.  ViiL  sa  110. 
Sa.-0.  tr^,  alacer,  agilis,  vegetos. 

3.  Denoting  strength  of  mind,  or  fertility  of 
invention. 

For  he  wes  rycht  wychi  at  devys. 
And  of  rycht  gud  cownsale,  and  wys. 

WyntowH,  viil  81.  123. 

4.  Strong,  as  applied  to  inanimate  objects. 

The  Wardane  has  this  castelle  tane, 
A  wyeht  hows  made  of  lyme  and  stone. 

WyiUowH,  ViiL  87. 17a 
On  ilka  nycht  thai  spoilyeid  besyU ; 
To  Schortwode  Schaw  leide  wittaill  and  wyn  wicM, 

Wallaet,  iv.  601,  Ma 
Flaikis  thai  laid  on  temyr  lang  and  wicht. 

Ibid.  vii.  784,  MS. 
In  this  senss  Donbar  opposes  wicht  /owlia  to  those 
that  are  weak  and  diminutive  in  size. 

Syne  crownit  scho  the  Eigle  King  of  Fowlis,— 
And  bad  him  be  als  jnst  to  awppis  and  owlis 
As  unto  pakokkis,  papingais  or  crenis. 
And  mak  a  law  for  tcicht  fowlis  and  for  wrennia 

ThiaiU  and  Rose,  BaniuUytu  Poemt,  p.  5. 
ie.,  one  law  for  both. 
It  ia  also  used  to  denote  the  strength  of  wine. 

Ami  a^  besydis  he  flUis  his  guttis, 
Wachtiog  tne  wyne,  for  it  was  wycKL 
Legend  Dp.  St.  Amlrois,  Poems  Sixteenth  Cent.,  p.  838. 

Ihre  observes,  that  Su.-G.  wig  is  used  to  denote 
whatsoever  in  its  nature  ia  powerful  or  firm ;  i^i^ir 
^rd,  a  compact  hedge.  Owtg  expresses  the  opposite 
idea  ;  owig  bro  a  decayed  or  ruinous  bridge. 
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Wighi,  M  ttsed  by  Chancer^  coiiTeys  the  idea  of 
aetiTe. 

—She  coad  eke 
Wrastlen  by  veray  force  and  veny  miglit, 
With  any  jong  man,  were  he  never  so  wijfhi, 

MmOxa  T.,  ▼.  142.  7a 
Thus  it  is  need  by  Oower.— 

And  cnred  was,  that  they  sholde  eome 

Unto  the  game  all  and  some 

Of  hem  that  ben  delyner  and  yf^ki. 

C&m/.  ilM.,  FoL  177,  b. 

It  has  also  been  rendered  twift,  in  reference  to  that 
passage  in  Chaucer — 

I  ii  fal  wight— 9S  is  a  ra. 

Revea  T,,  ▼.  4084. 

Wight  seems  to  have  been  also  used  in  O.  E.  in  the 
Dse  of  itrong. 

Help  him  to  worke  vnghtlj^e,  that  wianeth  yonr  fode^ 

PL  Ptonghwum,  Fol.  31,  a. 

Different  writers  hare  remarked  the  affinityof  this 
term  to  Lat.  vig-eo,  q.  lam  wieht;  iwye<-M.— Hence, 

WiCHTLIE,  WiCUTELY,  ado.     1.  Stoutly. 

This  being  said,  commandis  he  eaery  fere. 

Do  red  thare  takillis,  and  stand  hard  by  there  gere^ 

And  wiehtlie  als  thare  airis  vp  till  haile. 

DoMff.  Virga,  127,  45. 

2.  With  strength  of  mind,  or  fortitude. 

Panl  witnessis,  that  nane  sail  wjn  the  croun, 
Bot  he  auhilk  duelie  makis  him  redy  boon. 
To  stand  wichiely,  and  fecht  in  the  forefront 

Doug.  Virga,  ProL  355,  20L 

WiCHTNES,.     WyOHTNRS      WiOHTNESS,      S. 

Strength,  S.  B. 

The  next  chapitere  schall  onone 
Tell  the  wychtties  of  Sampsone. 

WgtUowH,  ill  2.  Rnbr. 
But  gin  my  wighinesa  doubted  were, 

I  wat  my  gentle  bleed. 
As  behig  sin  to  Telamon^ 
Right  sickerly  does  plead. 

Poant  in  the  Buehan  Dialed,  p.  3. 

WlCHTY,  adj.     Powerful. 

Pat  on,  put  on,  my  wiehtg  men, 
Sae  fast  as  ye  can  drie. 

Adam  o*  Gordon,  Pink.  Trag.  Ball.,  L  60. 
Evidently  a  dimin.  from-  fVichi,  id. ;  althongh  I  do 
not  find  it  m  any  other  dialect. 

WIGHT,  *.    A  man  or  person,  S.     Wight,  E. 

Was  nener  wrocht  in  this  warld  mare  wofal  ane  wicht 

Doug.  Virgil,  FroL  288,  a,  11. 

BalU  twice  wihta,  all  living  creatures;  Oroa.  ii  1. 
A.-&  wiht,  creatara,  animal,  res;  Moes.-Q.  waihU, 
Alem.  uuiht,  res  qaaevis. 

WICK,  Wic,  9.     1.  An  open  bay,  Shetl. 

By  air,  and  by  vfick,  and  by  helyer  and  giou 

--    ^  The  Pirat€,VL  1412. 

V.  Air. 

2.    A  word  used  in  the  termination  of  the 
names  of  places,  signifj-ing  a  kind  of  bay,  S. 

••Where  twVrXw  the  terminating  syllable,  the  place 
IS  not  only  maritime,  but  there  is  always,  in  its 
▼icinity,  an  opening  of  the  coast  larger  than  a 
ereek,  but  smaller  than  a  bay,  whoso  two  contain- 
ing sides  form  an  ancle,  similar  to  that  of  the  lips, 
tenmnatmg  in  the  cheek.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in 
the  Scotch  dialect,  this  is  always  termed  the  unck  of 
the  mouth.     It  does  not  therefore  appear,  that  there 


is  the  least  affinity  betwixt  tricX-  and  Wears.  The  !br- 
iner  vocable  is  for  the  most  part,  if  not  always,  ma- 
ritime :  the  latter,  from  the  meaning  of  the  word,  can 
have  no  |>ossible  respect  to  local  situation.'*  P.  Canis- 
bey.  Caithn.  SUt.  Ace.,  viii.  162,  N. 

*|A11  those  places,  whose  names  terminate  in  ic, 
which,  in  the  Danish  1an;ruAj;o  is  said  to  signify  a  har, 
as  Toegie,  Cuie,  Dibic,  and  Shiftic,  hath  [have]  each  of 
them  an  inlet  of  the  sea."  P.  Applecross,  Ross.  SUtist 
Ac(v  iii.,  381. 

It  is  perhaps  the  same  term  that  occurs  in  the  names 
Greenock,  Gonrock,  &a,  especially  as  there  is  the  haytA 
Gourock.  It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  the  former  is 
from  GaeL  Grianeg,  the  Sunny  Bay,  or  the  Bag  aftke 
Sun.  Statist.  Ace,  v^  559,  5G0.  But  I  can  observe  no 
similar  Gael,  word  signifying  a  bay.  Su.-G.  iriit, 
angnlus ;  sinus  maris :  A.-S.  trie,  sinus  maris,  flnminis 
sinus;  portus.  Franc  in  giuuigjia  etratzoHO,  in  the 
comers  of  the  streets.    V.  Wexk. 

WICK,  8.      In  the  game  of  curling,  a  nar- 
.  row  port  or  passage,  in  the  rink  or  course, 

flanked  by  the  stones  of  tliose  who  have 

played  before,  S. 

"To  inwick  a  stone  is  to  come  up  a  port  or  vick,  and 
strike  the  inring  <if  a  stone  seen  through  that  tcic^** 
GaU.  Encycl.,  d.  2S0. 

Teut  wijck.  flexio  ;  A.-S.  wic,  portus.  This  appears 
to  be  the  primary  sense  of  the  term,  secondarily  applied 
to  a  bay  because  of  its  bending  fonn. 

To  WiCK,  V.  n.  **To  strike  a  stone  in  an  ob- 
lique direction,  a  term  in  curling  ;**  GL 
Bums,  S.,  q.  to  hit  the  comer. 

Or  couldst  thou  follow  the  experienc'd  playY 
Through  all  the  myst'ries  of  his  art  ?  or  teach 
The  undisciplin'd  now  to  wick,  to  guard. 
Or  ride  full  out  the  stone  that  blocks  the  pass  f 

GraenWs  Poems,  Anderton'e  £.  Poet*. 

To  Wick  a  bore  in  curling  and  cricket,  is  to 
drive  a  stone  or  ball  dexterously  through  an 
opening  between  two  guards,  S. 

He  was  the  king,  o*  a*  the  core, 

To  guard,  or  draw,  or  wick  a  bore.  • 

Bwnu,  tii.  lia 
Su.-G.  irii-a,  flectere;  loiXa  af,  a  via  defleeteie; 
Ihre  ;  Vika  paa  sida,  to  turn  aside,  Wideg. ;  A.-S* 
wic-an.  Tout,  wgck-en.  Germ,  wegch-en,  recedere :  per- 
haps from  Su.-G.  wik,  angulus,  or  Teut.  wgek,  flexio^ 
ccssio. 

WICK,  adj.  [Quick,  sharp,  ready;  hence, 
fit,  fond,  eager.] 

IVistrem  thi  rede  thou  ta. 
In  Inglond  for  to  abide ; 
Monan  is  wick  to  slo ; 

Of  knightes  he  hath  gret  pride. 
Tristrem  thei  thou  be  thro, 
Lat  no  men  with  the  ride. 

Sir  Trigtrem,  p.  44,  st  71, 
V  Wight,  fit  for  war.     Sax.  wig^lig,  bellicosos  ;"  GL 
Tnst.    y.WicuT,  adj. 

Wicker  o*  a  Shower.  A  quick  shaq) 
shower,  conveying  the  idea  ot  the  noi>e 
made  by  it  on  :i  window,  Ayrs. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Isl.  reXr-a.  accelcrare,  from  rakr, 
velox,  as  denoting  a  sudden  fall  of  rain. 

To  WICKEK,  r.  a.  To  twist  the  thread 
overmuch,  Clydes. 
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•  WlCKETi  a.  The  back-door  of  a  barn,  Aug. 

Belg.  wncbtif  winkei,  portnla,  Fr.  ankkei.    Spegelias 
derives  the  term  from  Su.-G.  letcc-a,  itare,  domum 


piiia  introire  et  ezire,  a  frequentative  from  IsL  tcik'O, 
edere.    C.  B.  gwkhet,  postica,  has  been  traced  to 
gwiekp  etridor.  - 

[WICTAILL,  s.  Victual,  provisional  Bar- 
bonr,  X.  319.] 

[WICTOUR,  WiCTORY,  *.  Victory,  Bar- 
bour, viii.  288,  i.  473.] 

[WID,  adj.    Wide,  great,  Barbour,  iii.  23.] 

[WIDCOK,  s.  A  woodcock,  Lyndsay,  Thrie 
Estaitis,  1.  3540.] 

WIDDE,  *.  Prob.,  a  band,  a  chain.  *«I 
ressauit  agane  fyfte  aucht  wulde  ime  fra 
him."    Aberd.  Reg.,  V.  16.    [V.Widdie.] 

Sa.-6.  widja^  and  Dan.  wid<le,  aicnify  a  band,  a 
laemmdioTf  catenae  ferreae  ;  Ihre. 

WIDDEN-DREirE,  Windre^i,  Widdroi, 
#•  Inr  a  widden  dream^  or  xoindrem^  all  of  a 
8udden  ^  also,  in  a  state  of  confusion,  S.  B. 

"At  last  we,  like  fierdy  follows,  flew  to't  flanght- 
bred,  tbinkin  to  raise  it  in  a  widden-dream,'*  Journal 
from  London,  p,  5. 

Bess  out  in  a  tndden^ream  brattled. 
And  Hab  look'd  as  blate  ai  a  sbcepu 

JamiesoiCs  PojnU.  Ball,,  I  297. 

.One  is  said- to  waken  in  a  widdrim,  wben  one  awakes 
in  a  confusion  or  state  of  perturbation,  so  as  to  have  no 
distinct  apprehension  of  surrounding  objects  for  some 
time.  St  bo.  explains  it,  **a  sudden  gust  of  passion, 
without  apparent  cause  ;  **  Gl. 

Gould  we  be  assured  that  wlndrtam  were  the  more 
ancient  pronunciation,  the  term  might  be  traced  to 
A.-S.  i03fii-flfrttim,  "  ^udium,  jnbilnm,  jubilatio ;  joy, 
jubilation,  great  rejoicing/'  Somner ;  from  vnjn^  joj^ 
and  (fream,  jubilation.  Thus,  it  might  be  used  to  sig- 
nify the  connision  produced  by  the  noise  of  great  mirth, 
especudly  when  heard  unexpectedly.  Sibo.  refers  to 
Wod  as  the  origin.  And  indeed  A.-S.  wodo'dream  is 
rendered,  furor,  madness;  Somner.  Thus  the  term 
may  have  some  relation  to  Wodin  or  Oden,  that  deity 
of  the  Oermans  and  Goths,  who  was  believed  to  preside 
over  the  rage  of  battle,  and  whose  name  has  been  ren- 
dered by  Lat.  Juror.  V.  Adam.  Bremens.,  ap.  Ihre  vo. 
Odm.  Thus  A.  -S.  tooda  drtam^  S.  widdendeme,  mi^ht 
be  viewed  as  originally  denoting  a  (freamiirroceeding 
from  the  inspiration  of.  Oden  ;  as  the  term  implies  the 
idea  (A  confusion  or  distraction  of  mind.  In  Gi.  Popul. 
BalL  it  is,  in  like  manner,  supposed  to  aUude  to  "the 
dream  of  a  madman, " 

WIDDERSINNIS,      Weddir     Shynnys, 

WiDDIRSINS,       WiDDERSniNS,      WlTHER- 

SHiNSy    WoDDERSHiNS,    adv.      The    con- 
traiy  way,  S.;  [tdddervnse,  Shetl.] 

Abssit  I  wox  and  widdirsynnis  st«rt  my  hare. 

Doug.  VirgU,  64,  32. 

Say  thai  nocht,  I  bane  mync  hoDest6  degraid. — 
Naoe  Tthir  thing  io  threpc  here  vrocbt  naue  I, 
Bot  fenyete  fabUs  of  ydolatr)'. 
With  flic  myscheif  as  aucht  nocht  named  be, 
Opynnand  the  gra\is  of  scharpe  iDiqaite, 
And  on  the  bak  half  writis  lorddir  achyuMys 
Plenty  of  lesingis,  and  als  per»erait  synnysw 

Doug.  TirgU,  481,  42. 


Quhom  Buld  I  warie  bot  my  wicked  Weard, 
Qnha  span  my  thriftles  thraward  fatall  threed  t 
I  wes  bot  skantlie  entrit  in*  this  eord. 
Nor  hod  oflendit  qahill  I  felt  hir  feed. 
In  hir  unhappy  bauds  sho  held  my  held. 
And  straikit  bakwanl  xc^tdershinn  my  hair. 
Syne  prophecyed  I  sould  aspyre  and  npeid  ; 
Qnhilk  doable  sentence  wea  baith  suitn  and  uir. 

Jioutgomerie,  MS,  Chron.  S,  /*.,  iil  606. 

".The  word  Widdirains,  Scot,  is  used  for  contrary  to 
the  etmrae  of  the  Sun^  as  when  vc  say,  to  go  or  tarn  wid- 
dlrmn»  aboiUf  Le.,  to  turn  round  from  West  to  East :  a 
Belg.  weder,  wedem,  A.-S.  with,  wither,  contra,  and 
Sonne,  Sunne,  Sol,  Scot.  Bor.  Sin,**    Rudd. 

According  to  this  idea,  Belg.  weder/tchyn.  Germ. 
widenehein,  a  reflected  light,  the  reflection  of  bright- 
ness, might  socm  allieil.  The  term  is  indeed  used  to 
denote  what  is  contrary  to  the  course  of  the  sun ;  this 
beins  the  most  obvious  emblem  of  any  thing  opposed 
to  ue  course  of  nature.  But  neither  eonne,  nor 
any  word  conveying  the  idea  of  light  or  a/tining, 
can  properly  he  viewed  as  entering^  into  the 
composition  of  this  term.  It  is  merely  Tent,  weder- 
nn«,  contrario  modo,  Kilian.  This  is  the  sense,  as  used 
in  both  passages  by  tlie  Bishop  of  Dunkcld.  In  the 
first,  indeed,  Rudd.  too  strictly  adhering  to  the  original, 
Stetentntque  eomce,  renders  it,  straight  up,  upright.  But 
Doug,  means  literally  to  say  that  the  hair  ot  Aeneas 
stood  the  wrong  way,  or  the  way  contrary  to  nature. 

In  Sw.  raettayfee  denotes  that  which  follows  the 
course  of  the  sun.  The  term,  expressing  the  reverse, 
is  andtyles. 

Our  ancestors  ascribed  some  preternatural  virtue  to 
that  motion  which  was  opposed  to  the  coui'se  of  the 
sun,  or  to  what  grew  in  this  way.  This  was  particular- 
ly attended  to  in  magical  ceremonies. — Hence  Nicnevin, 
the  Hecate  of  the  Scots,  and  her  damsels  are  thus 
described. — 

Some  be  force  in  effect  the  four  winds  fetches. 
And  nine  times  wil/iershins  about  the  throne  raid. 

Montgomerie,  Watson's  Coll,,  iii  17. 
V.  Catise. 

This  is  gravely  mentioned  as  the  mode  of  salutation 
given  by  witches  and  warlocks  to  the  devil. 

"The  women  made  first  their  courtesy  to  their 
master,  and  then  the  men.  The  men  turning  nine 
times  widder  shines  about,  and  the  women  six  times." 
Satan's  Invisible  World,  p.  14. 

Rosa,  in  his  Additions  to  that  old  song,  The  Bock 
and  the  Wee  Pickle  Totv,  makes  the  spinster  not  only 
attend  to  Uie  wood  of  her  rock,  that  it  should  be  of  the 
rantree,  or  mountain-ash,  that  powerful  specific  against 
the  effects  of  witchcraft,  but  also  to  the  very  direction 
of  its  growth. 

1*11  gar  my  ain  Tammy  gae  down  to  the  how. 
And  cut  me  a  rock  of  a  widdershins  grow. 
Of  good  rantry-tree,  for  to  carry  my  tow, 
And  a  spindle  of  the  same  for  the  twining  o't. 

Rosses  Poems,  p.  134. 

The  inhabitants  of  Orkney  ascribe  some  sort  of 
fatality  to  motion  opposed  to  that  of  the  sun.  *'  On 
going  to  sea,  they  would  reckon  themselves  in  the  most 
immment  danger,  were  they  by  accident  to  turn  their 
boat  in  opposition  to  the  sun's  course.'*  P.  Kirkwall, 
Statist.  Ace,  vii.  5G0. 

Among  the  Northern  nations,  a  similar  superstition 
prevailed.  ^^^^  *  Scandinavian  sorceress,  when 
wishing  to  give  efficacy  to  some  Runic  characters,  for 
doing  injury  to  others,  observed  this  mode.  "  Taking 
a  knife  in  her  hand,  she  cut  the  letters  in  the  wood, 
and  besmeared  them  with  her  blood.  Then  singing 
her  incantations,  oc  aeck  aufug  rangsaelis  um  treit,  she 
went  backwards,  and  contrary  to  the  course  of  the  nun, 
around  the  tree.  Then  she  procured  that  it  should  be 
cast  into  the  sea,  pravinfi;  that  it  might  be  driven  by 
the  waves  to  the  isfana  Drangsa,  and  there  be  the 
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of  all  evils  to  Gretter."     Hist.  Gretter^  ap. 
Bwiholin.  Cans.  Contempt.  Mortis,  p.  661»  662. 

lliis  k  opposed  to  the  DeaaU  of  our  Highlanden, 
wludi  has  been  considered  as  a  relique  of  Druidism. 

"Hm  DeasU,  or  turning  from  east  to  west,  according 
to  the  course  of  the  sun,  is  a  custom  of  high  antiquity 
ia  rdigKNis  ceremonies.  The  Romans  practised  the 
asolioii  in  the  manner  now  performed  in  Scotland. 
The  Ganlish  Druids  made  their  circumTolution  in  a 
nuumer  directly  the  reverse. 

*'TIm  vnhappy  lunatics  are  brought  here  [to  Strath- 
fiUan]  hT  their  friends,  who  first  perform  the  ceremony 
of  the  Aanlf  thrice  round  a  neighbouring  cairn ;  after- 
wards oiler  on  it  their  rags,  or  a  little  bunch  of  heath 
tied  with  wonted ;  then  thrice  immcrge  the  patient  in 
a  holy  pool  of  the  river,  a  second  Bethesda ;  and,  to 
conclude,  leave  him  fast  bound  the  whole  night  in  the 
neighboiirin^  chapeL  If  in  the  morning  he  is  found 
loose,  tiie  samt  is  supposed  to  be  propitious ;  for  if  he 
eoniiiiues  in  bonds  tne  cure  remains  doubtfuL'*  Pen- 
nant's Tour  in  S.,  1772,  P.  II.,  p.  15. 

"On  the  first  of  May  the  nerds  of  several  farms 
gather  dry  wood,  put  fire  on  it,  and  dance  throe  times 
sooUiways  about  tne  pile. — At  morria/^es  and  baptisms 
they  make  a  procession  round  the  church,  Deatotf,  i.e., 
snnways,  because  the  sun  was  the  immediate  object  of 
the  Dmids'  worship."    Id.  Tour  in  1769,  p.  309. 

"  Tliat  the  Caleaonians  paid  a  superstitious  respect 
to  the  son,  as  was  the  practice  amonjr  many  other 
nations,  is  evident,  not  only  by  the  sacrifice  at  Baltein, 
but  upon  many  other  occasions.  When  a  Highlander 
floes  to  bathe,  or  to  drink  water  out  of  a  consecrated 
fountain,  he  must  approach  by  going  round  the  place, 
firom  tad  to  wed  on  the  south  giae,  in  imitation  of  Uie 
apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the  sun.  When  the  dead 
are  laid  in  the  grave,  the  grave  is  approached  by  going 
romid  in  the  same  manner.  The  bride  is  conducted  to 
her  fntnra  spouse,  in  the  presence  of  the  minister,  and 
the  glass  goes  round  a  company,  in  the  course  of  the 
inn.  This  is  called,  in  Gaelic,  going  round  the  right, 
or  the  lucky  way.  The  opposite  is  the  wrong  or  the  un- 
lucky way.  And  if  a  person's  meat  or  drink  were  to 
AOTeet  the  wind-pipe,  or  come  acainst  his  breath,  they 
instantly  cry  out,  DeUhraU  which  is  an  ejaculation 
praying  that  it  may  go  by  the  right  way.'*^  P.  Cal- 
Under,  Perths.  Statist.  Ace,  xi.  621,  N. 

The  custom  of  sending  drink  round  a  company  from 
left  to  right,  is  by  many  supposed  to  be  a  vestige  of 
the  same  superstition.  There  arc  still  some,  even  in 
the  Lowlands,  who  would  reckon  it  unlucky  to  take 
the  opposite  course. 

Pennant  derives  the  term  from  Gael  Dfa$,  or  Des, 
the  right  hand,  and  Syl^  the  sun.  When  referring  to 
this  motion  as  practised  by  the  Romans,  he  quotes 
Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  Lib.,  zxxviii.  c.  2.  But  this  is  un- 
doubtedly an  error  for  xxviii.  2.  For  the  passage 
referred  to  seems  to  be  this  : — 
In  adonuido  dexteram  ad  osculum  referimns,  totum- 

2ae  eorpns  circumagimns :  quod  in  laevum  fecisse, 
raOiae  religiosiuscrMunt. 

WIDDIE,  WiDDY,  WuDDiE,  s.  I.  Properly, 
a  rope  made  of  twigs  of  willow  or  birch  ;  a 
halter,  S. 

He  hsd  puipitioun  to  mak  a  theif 
To  die  without  a  vfiddtj, 

Jhinbar,  Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  20,  st  6. 

'*When  justice, "as  Sibb.  observes,  '*was  executed 
npon  the  spot,  the  first  tree  afforded  an  halter.  It 
was  an  ingenious  idea  of  a  learned  person  on  the  conti- 
nent, to  examine  the  analogy  between  language  and 
manners."    Cron.  S.  P.,  II.  6,  N. 

"An  Irish  rebel  put  up  a  petition  that  he  mi^ht  be 
hanged  in  a  with,  and  not  in  a  halter,  because  it  had 
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been  so  used  with  former  rebels."    Bacon.    V.  Wiike, 

Johns.  Diet. 

It  is  sometimes  improperly  written  Woodic, 
"Instead  of  ropes  for  halters  and  harness,  they 

ffenerally  make  use  of  sticks  of  birch  twisted  and 

Knotted  together ;  these  are  called  woollies."    Burt's 

Letters,  i.  87. 

The  rope,  called  a  witldic,  is  in  Perths.  and  other 
places  often  maile  of  birchen  twigs. 

2.  This  name  is  given^  in  Caithness,  to  a  twig, 
having  several  smaller  shoots  branching  out 
from  it ;  which  being  plaited  together,  it  is 
used  as  a  whip,  the  single  grain  ser\'ing  for 
a  handle. 

3.  [The  gallows ;]  as,  to  cheat  the  widdie,  to 
escape  the  gallows,  when  it  has  been  fully 
deserved,  S. 

"  Ye's  hae  the  hale  crew  in  yer  hands  afore  nicht 
an'  mav  hang  them  a'  in  ae  tow,  an'  Nan  o'  Gabor  at 
the  end  o't,  sae  be  as  ye  dinna  let  Elliock  Jamieioo 
cheat  the  wuddie."    Corspatrick,  i.  168. 

.    This  Prouerbisofveritie, 

Qtthilk  I  hard  red  inttll  sne  letter ; 
Hiest  in  court  nizt  the  widdie. 
Without  he  gyda  him  al  the  better. 

Lyndsay's  IVarkU,  1502,  p,  301 

The  term  is  vulgarly  understood  in  S.  as  if  it  denoted 
the  gallows  itself.  But  it  is  merely  such  a  withe  as  hsd 
formerly  been  employed  at  the  gallows,  and  is  accord- 
ingly distinguished  from  the  fatal  tree. 

Ane  stark  gallows,  a  witldy,  and  a  pin. 
The  heid  poynt  of  thy  Elilers  arms  are ; 
Written  abnne  in  poysie,  Hany  Dunbar. 

Eennedic,  Evergreen,  ti.  69. 

There  is  a  proverb  which  every  Scotsman  has  heard, 
*'The  water  *U  no  wrang  the  triV/r/ie,"  conveying  the 
same  idea  with  the  E.  a&ge,  "  lie  who  is  bom  to  be 
hanged  will  never  be  drowned.'*  Kelly  gives  this  in  a 
form  that  is  not  so  well  known  ;  "The  water  will 
never  rrrirr  the  tciddic,**  i.e.,  outrun  it.     Prov.  p.  901. 

Tout,  wede,  wyd,  wiede,  salix,  vimen.  So.>G.  wiifia, 
vimen,  vinculum  vimineum,  from  ttide,  salix:  A.S. 
withiff,  id.  E.  uHhy.  Moea.-G.  wUh-an,  conjungere. 
oopulare.    V.  Wethy. 

Fr.  har,  hard,  a  withe,  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 
Sur  peine  de  lar  har  ;  on  pain  of  the  halter.  Tu  meriteM 
la  hard  ;  yon  deserve  the  gallows  ;  Fontaine. 

WiDDiFOW,  ViDDiFUL,  #.  1.  It  properly  sig- 
nifies one  who  deserres  to  /lU  a  widdie  or 
halter.     This  appears  from  the  Prov. 

"Ye're  a  widdy'/ou  against  hanging-time  ;**  Ram> 
say's  S.  Prov.,  p.  85. 

Now,  my  lord,  for  Goddis  saik  lat  nocht  hang  me, 
Howbeid  thir  vciddy/owit  wald  wrang  me. 

Lyndtay,  S.  P.  IL,U.  18S. 

Thou  art  but  OlnnMhoch  with  the  ffiltit  hipps. 
That  for  thy  lounrie  mony  a  leisch  km  fyld  ; 
Vain  Wuldi/otc,  out  of  thy  wit  gano  wyld. 

DunSar,  Evergreen,  IL  69w 

2.  Equivalent  to  brave  boys,  in  sea  language. 

**  Vidd^uUis  al,  viddtfuh  aL  grit  and  smal,  grit  and 
smal.  ane  and  al,  ane  and  aL  heisan,  heisan.  noo  mak 
fast  the  theyrs."    CompL  S.,  p.  63. 

3.  A  romp,  S. 

[4.  A  cantankerous,  spiteful  person,  of  small 
stature,  BaniFs.,  Clydcs.] 

In  GL  Compl.  and  Sibb.  it  is  deduced  from  Tent, 
troecf,   rabies,    tcocdigh,   furiosus.      But    the    phrase. 
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fii  A  iTMlr/ie^  being  still  aited  with  respect  to  one 
whoh  it  is  thought,  will  come  to  s  violent  death, 
this  seems  the  most  probable  origin.  The  Swedes 
have  an  analogous  term.  Thev  call  a  rogue  Oa///e- 
flMrf;  Le.,  one  who  will  soon  have  the  callows  for 
luB  mate  or  companion  ;  Ihre,  vo.  MaU  Dunbar,  in- 
deed virtually  expl.  the  term  as  equivalent  to  f/an€ 
wM  enl  <^  one's  wit.  -  But  this  might  be  merely  for  the 
sake  of  the  alliteration.  At  any  rate,  it  only  proves 
hia  own  idea  iA  the  signification. 


W1DDIFOW9  adj.  Expl.  ^^  wrathful.  A  tciddi" 
/cm  wiekif  is  a  common  expression  for  a  peev- 
ish angry  man ;"  Gl.  Compl. 

The  laird  was  a  widdiefu*  hleerit  knurl ; 
8he*8  left  the  gude-fellow  and  toen  the  churL 

Buma,  iv.  54. 

The  widdie/cw  wordonnis  tuik  ni^  geir, 
Aad  left  me  nowdir  horss  nor  meir. 
Nor  erdly  gad  that  me  belangit : 
Now  waUoway  I  mon  be  haogit  1 

Ljfndsaif,  S.  P,  R.,il  I861 

This  seems  merely  an  oblique  sense  of  the  preceding 
tann,  used  as  an  adj. 

[Widdt-Waan,  s.  a  twig  used  for  making 
ropes,  BanfFs.,  Loth.] 

To  WIDDILL,  r.  fi.  pron.  wuddil.  1.  The 
sense  of  this  v.  is  rather  indeterminate.  It 
is  generally  used  in  connexion  with  some 
other  v.,  as,  to  widdil  and  batty  to  toiddil  and 
Jfyte^  &C.,  S. 

Ljrke  Dido,  Cupido 
I  widdiU  and  Iwarie, 
Qoha  reft  me,  aad  left  me 
In  sic  a  feirie-forie. 

CherrU  and  SUu,  st  18. 

i  a.,  I  break  out  into  cursing  aeainst  Cupid.  It  is 
avidentiy  intensive.  For  it  u  uius  translated,  Lat. 
van.  1631. 

Soelerstum  taliter  orcum, 

Cradelemqne  Deum,  diris  ter  mills  dicavi 

May  it  be  viewed  as  a  derivation  from  vjod,  furiosus, 
or  teeS-oa  fnrcre ;  q.  I  wax  wroth  7 

**Qnha  brekis  tne  secund  command?  Thai  that 
sweris  be  the  name  of  God  fulehardie,  nocht  taking 
tant  of  an  enil  vse,  thai  that  sueris  ane  lesing,  main- 
nieris  thame  self,  wariis,  bannis  and  wlddiiTls  thair 
malb,  to  excuse  thair  fault,  or  for  ony  vainc  mater. — 
Thai  that  will  nocht  chasteis  or  snibe  thair  bamis  fra 
lesingis,  sweirinff,  banning  ft  widling,  and  techis  thame 
nocht  to  lofe  God  and  thank  him  at  al  tymes.*'  Abp. 
HamOtoon's  Catechisme,  1552,  Fol.  31,  D.  32,  a. 

2.  We  also  use  this  v.  S.  in  the  same  sense 
with  £.  wriggle  or  waddle ;  [also,  in  the  re- 
dup.  form  tnddil'Waddle,  to  waddle  about, 
to  totter  like  an  old  person,  Clydes.] 

3.  To  attain  an  end  by  short,  noiseless,  or  ap- 
parently feeble  but  prolonged  exertions; 
as,  **  He's  made  a  hantle  siller  in  his  sma* 
way  o'  doing ;  he's  a  bit  wuddling  bodie.*^ 

4.  It  has  also  an  active  sense,  like  £.  xoriggle^ 
as  signifying  to  writhe,  to  winch,  to  introduce 
by  shifting  motion,  or  (metaph.)  by  circui- 
tous courses,  S. 

It's  Antichrist  his  Pipes  and  Fiddles. 
And  other  tools,  wherewith  he  widttUs 


Poor  caitiffs  into  dark  delusiona» 
Gross  iguorsuce  and  deep  confusions. 

CUiaiurs  Poeuu,  p.  80. 

The  term,  therefore,  as  used  in  sense  1,  may  literally 
si^ify,  to  writhe  one's  self  from  rage.  A.  Bor.  to 
teiddie,  to  fret. 

Geim.  wedel-n,  which  signifies  caudam  motitare, 
q.  to  shake  one's  toil. 

WiDDLE,  WiDOiL,  «.     1.  Wriggling  motion ; 
metaph.,  struggle  or  bustle,  S. 

Long  may  your  elbuck  jink  and  diddle 
Tte  cheer  you  thro'  the  weary  wuldU 
0  worly  coTM ! 

Bumt^  iii.  875. 

Or  is't  to  pump  a  fool  ye  meddle, 
Wi*  a'  this  bloust  0'  straining  widdU, 
An*  deem  my  skull's  as  toom's  a  fiddle. 
An'  void  o*  brain  ? 

A.  Scoi^a  Poems,  p.  131. 

2.  A  contention;  as,  ''They  had  a  vnddil  thc- 
gither,"  Kinross. 

WIDDRIM,  8.      V.  WiDDENDREME. 

WIDE-GAB,  8.    The  Fishing-frog,  Lophius 
piscatorius,  Linn.     Shetl. 

"L.  piscatorius. — Frog-fish;  Toad-fish;  Mulrthu 
The  uncouth  appearance  of  this  oxiiinal  has  procured  it 
many  expressive  English  and  Scottich  names. — In  the 
north  isles  of  Scotland  it  is  very  characteristically 
termed  the  Wide-^abt  the  mouth  being  hideously  large, 
extending  entirely  across  its  dispruportionally  gteaX 
head,  which  is  bigger  than  all  the  rest  of  the  body.** 
Neill's  List  of  Fishes,  p.  23.     V.  Gab,  s. 

•  Wn)OW,  8.    A  widower,  S. 

**Oar  Bridegroom  cannot  wont  a  wife  :  can  he  live 
a  wkiowr    Rutherford's  Letters,  P.  II.,  ep.  15. 

By  many  it  is  believed  that  if  a  widow  be  present  at 
the  marriage  of  young  persons,  the  marriage  will  not 
be  proeperons,  it  being  supposed  that  the  bride  will 
not  live  long. 

YHE^adj.    Little.    V.  We. 
Wie-Thino,  8.    A  child,  Dumfr. 

—  Wie-thinffs  giggliog  V  the  arms 
O'  their  fond  mitbers- 


Meanwhile  like  midges  i'  the  sun, 
Frse  tent  to  tent  the  wit-things  run. 

Maine's  SilUr  Qun,  p.  86.  68. 

WIE,  Wy,  Wye,  e.    A  man  or  person. 

Ane  leuar  wycht  na  mare  pynit  I  ne  saw. 
Nor  yit  sa  wrechltty  beaeue  ane  wy, 

Doug.  Vijya,  88,  28. 
Sons  slsde  echo  doun,  vnsene  of  ony  wye. 

Ibid.  148, 11. 
And  I  awoik  as  wy  that  wes  in  weir. 

Dunbar,  Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  26. 
Thsir  is  no  wie  can  estimie 
My  sorrow  and  my  sichingis  sair. 

ScoU,  Chron.  S.  P.,UL  169. 

It  is  written  wighe,  0.  E. 

Coadst  thou  not  wish  vs  the  wai,  when  the  wighe 
wonnith  ?  P.  Ploughman,  FoL  29.  a. 

Sa.-G.  wig,  anciently  wig-er,  which  primarily  signi- 
fies fit  for  war,  is  used,  in  a  secondary  sense,  to  dcnoto 
an  adult ;  in  the  same  manner  as  A.-S.  wiga,  of  which 
the  primary  sense  is  heros,  miles,  is  used  to  denote  a 
man  of  any  condition.  The  origin  is  \cig,  battle,  con- 
test.    For  our  Goth,  ancestors,  as   Ihre   observes. 
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■earoely  acknowledged  any  other  virtue  than  that  of 
Talottr  or  strength  for  war. 

WIEL,  9.     A  small  whirlpool.    V.  Wele. 

[WIERDy  adj.  Troublesome,  mischievous; 
as,  ''^  O  but  ye're  a  wterd  laddie,"  A}T8.; 
syn.  weary f  q.  v.] 

An'  then  je'ra  gaon  away  - 
To  honk  the  pots  o*  goud,  that  lie 
Atween  the  wat  grand  an'  the  dry, 
Where  grows  the  weirdeti  an'  the  warst  o'  weeds. 
Where  the  horse  never  stops,  an'  the  lamb  never  feeds. 

Wini.  £v.  Talti,  I  310. 

WIERDIN,  part  adj.  Employed  for  divina- 
tion, S.  B.    V.  Weird, 

WIERS,  s.pL  In  vAers^  in  danger  of,  Buchan. 

— Oar  my  beard  pigs  wi'  dreadfa'  dord 

In  Sinners  fang, 
And  lams  in  wiera  to  get  a  dard 

Or  downward  Aung. 

Tarra»*»  PotmM,  p.  42. 

This  literally  aignifies,  in  apprehension  of.  V. 
Wkri,  a.  id. 

WIEVE,  adj.     Lively. 

"  For  his  good .  aervice  in  defence  of  his  cantrey, 
Earle  Wiiliam  caused  a  bnriall  place  to  be  assigned 
vnto  him  in  the  queir  of  the  cathedrall  church  at 
Domogh,  with  his  statue  and  wievt  imace  armed  at  all 
peeces,  maid  of  fyne  atone,  which  doth  remayn  ther 
vnto  this  day."  Gordon's  Hist.  Earb  of  Sutherland, 
p.  33.      V.  VIVE. 

♦  WIFE,  Wyf,  Wyfe,  9.  A  woman,  whether 
married  or  single,  S.;  [pi.  tciffis^ 

Uakbeth  tumyd  hym  agayne. 

And  sayd,  *  Lardane,  thow  prykys  in  wayne, 

"  For  thow  may  noocht  be  ne,  I  trowe, 

*'  That  to  dede  sail  sUt  me  nowe. 

"  That  man  is  nowcht  borne  of  w}// 

*' Of  powere  to  rewe  me  my  lyfe  I* 

WynUnm,  vL  18.  398. 

Sir  Comroon-weill,  keen  ye  the  bar. 
Let  nana  except  yonrself  com  nar. 
JohniB,    That  sail  I  do,  as  I  best  can, 
I  sail  haald  ont  baith  wyfe  and  man. 

XfrmiMy.&P.  A.,iL223. 

*^An  M  wyfe  ;  an  old  woman.  None  are  tn'trs  but 
such  as  are  married,  which  old  women  sometimes  are 
not.*'    Sir  J.  Sinclair*s  Observ.,  p.  53. 

This  term,  aa  Sibb.  observes,  is  generally  applied  to 
a  woman  past  middle  age. 

A.-S.  Stt.-0.  wif,  mulier,  foemina.  Of  this  word 
various  etymons  have  been  given.  Ihre  derives  it 
from  Stt.-O.  vt/*,  hwif,  a  woman's  coif  or  hood,  as 
gyrdet,  eingulum,  and  linda,  baltheus,  are  used  for 
man  and  woman,  in  the  Liws  of  Gothland ;  and, 
amonff  the  Ostrogoths,  hatt  and  haetta,  pileuf  et  vitta, 
had  tne  same  signification.  Wachter  and  others 
derive  it  from  tc^w-a,  to  weave,  this  being  the  proper 
work  for  females.    V.  Jun.  Etym. 

WiFE-CARLEy  8.  A  cotqucan  ;  a  man  who  at- 
tends more  to  housewifery  than  becomes 
his  sex  ;   Loth. ;   synon.  Ilizzie-fallow. 

'*  Are  things  no  dear  aneugh  already,  that  ye  maun 
be  raising  the  verv  fish  on  us,  by  giving  that  randy, 
Luckie  Mncklebackit,  just  what  she  likes  to  ask  ?— An 
ye  will  be  a  ^rU'e-carlt  and  buy  fish  at  your  ain  hands, 
ye  snld  never  bid  mickle  mair  than  a  quarter."  Anti- 
quary, i.  310,  311. 


WiFFiEy  «•  A  little  wife,  a  fondling  term,  S. 
wifie* 

-:*'Elisibeth  Gordon,  heyre  of  Huntlie  and  Strath- 
boffy,  dieii  at  Strathbogy.— ^he  was  a  judicioua  in^, 
ana  pfudent  woman,  verie  carefull  that  the  aureoame 
should  eoBtinne."  Gordon's  Hiat.  Earls  of  SutherL, 
p.  68. 

Thia  is  the  earUeat  proof  I  have  met  with  of  the  use 
of  this  diminutive,  [A.  1639.]' 

WiFLlE,  Wyfelie,  adj.  Feminine,  belong- 
inor  to  woman. 

The  noyis  rmn  wyde  out  ouer  the  cieU  wallis 
Smate  all  the  toun  with  lamentabtll  mumyng ; 
Of  greting,  cooling,  and  tog/elie  womei^ting 

The  mflbdid  resound. 

Jkntg.  VirgU,  123,  33l 

**Thocht  I  may  no  wayis  deuoid  me  of  teijtie  ymage, 
yit  I  aaU  noeht  want  mannis  hardyment."  Bellend. 
Croo.  Fol.  41  a. 

Au-S.  isf/fM*,  mnliebris,  foeminens.  . 

Wtfock,  Wyfockib,  #.  A  little  wife; 
fondling  terms.     V.  Oc,  OcK. 

niiere  was  a  wee  bit  w^oekie^  an'  she  ^ed  to  the  fair. 
She  gal  a  wee  bit  diapockie,  that  breil  her  muckle  csre. 

J>r.  A.  Oeddt$J\ 

WIFFIN,  M.  A  moment,  Dumfr.  the  same 
with  Weam>ij  S.B.,  q.  v.  •*  In  a  Whiffy  in  a 
short  timey"  A.  Bor.,  Gl.  Brockett. 

[WIG,  #.    V.  Soar's  Mou.] 

WIG,  Wbio,  Whig,  Wyg,  s.  A  small  oblong 
roll,  baked  with  butter  and  currants ;  some- 
times corr.  pron.  whig^  S. 

The  word  is  retained,  A.  Bor.  "  Wig,  A  ban  or 
muffin.    North."    Gl.  Grose. 

Thn  word  bad  been  naed  in  O.E.  For  in  Ortos 
Voc.  Pastilla  is  rendered,  "a  cake,  cracknell  or  trvj.** 

**  Yon  may  make  wig»  of  the  biscuit  dough,  by  adding 
four  ounces  of  currans  well  cleaned  to  every  pound  of 
dough."    CoUeetion  of  Receipts,  p.  2. 

—  "Flalea-of  leAi^^  cuckies,  and  petticoat-tails,  con- 
tended with  battered  bread  and  jeUies  the  preference 
of  beinff  eaten."    Eilin.  Mag.,  March  1821,  p.  19a 

Wachter  ezpl.  wtck^  panis  ohiongns,  deriving  it 
from  Phrygian  beh^  br^id,  which  word,  he  says  Hero- 
dotus has  rescued  from  oblivion.  He  adds  that  h  and 
10  are  convertible  letters. 

Tcttt.  MvsiiiiAe,  puii>  triticeus ;  libura  oblongnm*  et 
libum  lanatum ;  Kilian.  So.-G.  hrUctij,  a  kiutl  of  hot 
bread,  baked  with  various  kinds  of  aromatics,  and 
eaten  on  the  day  preceding  Lent.  Ihre  dcrivea  the 
word  from  A«f,  hot,  and  Ktck'tn,  which  in  Mod.  Sax. 
8t^i6e8  a  round  sort  of  bread.  Germ,  icrcl*,  id. 
Kilian  gives  wegghe  as  synon.  with  Jlaene.  V.  Ma>'K, 
Breiti  if  Jiame, 

WIG,  Wvo,  $.  This  seems  to  signify  a  wall 
A  thing  is  said  to  gang  frae  icyg  to  tratr, 
when  it  is  moved  backwards  and  forwards 
from  the  one  wall  of  a  house  to  the  other, 
q.  at  full  swings  S.  B. 

Hind  what  this  lass  has  nndergane  for  you, 
Since  ye  did  her  so  treacherously  forhow, 
How  she  is  catch*d  for  yovt/me  tcia  to  tra*. 

itaisV  lieUnort^  p.  104. 

A.  Bop.  iroyA,  wall.  A.-S.  lorri/,  Su.-G.  wa^pg, 
anciently  wng,  waegh.  Belg.  n^atg,  ^eeeg,  paries. 
Akntm  atr  gardir  wagh,  oc  himii  at  thatkju;    The 
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bwtg*  aenrea  for  a  wall  lo  the  fields,  and  the  heaven 
to  a  roof ;  Leg.  DaleearL  ap.  Ihre  in  vo. 

Perhaps  wig,  profperiy  denotes  a  partition,  as  distin- 
gnished  from  a  proper  wall.  This  idea  is  suggested  by 
tbm  signification  el  YorfcsL  woffh;  '*any  partition, 
whether  of  boards  or  mad  walls,  or  laths  and  lime  ;  as 
a  hoardtked-woagk,  wiwidtd  wojfk,**  Thoresby,  Kay*s 
Lett,  341.    IsL  wegg^. 


[To  WIG,  WiGO,  r.  a.  and  «.     1.  To  movei 

shakci  w«^  Shetl. 
2.  To  beat  or  strike  sbarpij,  S.] 

[WiooiXy  s.  The  act  of  beating  a  sharp 
beating,  S.] 

WIG6,  Whig,  «.  The  thin  serous  liquid, 
which  lies  below  the  cream,  in  a  churn, 
after  it  has  become  sour,  and  before  it  has 
been  agitated,  S.  B. 

**  T)iey  sent  in  some  smachry  or  ither  to  mo,  an'  a  pint 
o'  their  scuds,  as  sowr  as  ony  Uadoch  or  wiffg  that 
eomes  out  of  iht  reem^kiiB."  Journal  from  London, 
Pi  9.    V.  Whig. 

"Cream,  too  long  kept,  and  purified  by  drawing  off 
the  thin  part,  or  wig,  for  drink,  was  converted  into 
butter  by  the  operation  of  the  hand."  P.  Montquhitter, 
8tat  Aoc.,  zzi  2ISL 

WIGGIEI,  «.  A  name  given  to  the  devil^ 
S.B. 


Spnuh  r  thsir  grsith,  the  ploughmen  loons, 

To  see  their  Joes  fir  giggie. 
Cock  up  their  wmnets  on  their  crowns. 
And  oreel  their  cares  to  IKMffie, 
Gken  sff  that  night 

Tmnu^s  Poems,  p.  64. 

**  One  of  the  many  names  of  the  Devil ;"  GL  ibid. 

If  this  be  not  a  faidicroiis  designation,  it  may  refer  to 
his  eharacter  as  the  destroyer :  A.-S.  Stt.-G.  and  Isl. 
wig.  Tent,  wieg,  wijgk,  sinifyicg  war,  battle ;  A.-S. 
wiga,  a  hero^  a  demi-god;  ana  Sn.-6.  weaande,  a 
homicide.  We  leam  frbm  Ihre^  that  ^lars  was 
dmominated  Wig,  and  thai  Odin  was  also  called 
Wigner,  i.e.,  the  warrior.  In  the  Notes  to  the  Edda 
fiaemnndina,  Wigg  is  viewed  as  the  same  with  Hela, 
the  goddess  supposed  to  preside  over  death,  whence 
our  word  BeiL  Thns,  hke  Nick,  the  name  of  the 
northern  Neptune,  Wiggie  may  have  been  transmitted 
to  ns,  in  the  months  of  the  northern  peasantry,  from 
the  times  of  heathenism 

To    WIGGLE,  V.   n.      To   wriggle.      V. 
Waiole. 

WIGHT,    s.      The    Shrew    mouse,   Orkn. 
Sorex  araneus,  Linn. 

*'The  wild  ^admpeda  of  this  parish  are,  rabbits, 
the  brown  or  Norwegian  rat,  the  short-tailed  field 
monse,  common  mice,  and  a  small  species  of  mice, 
oommonly  called  here  wighis,  which  I  have  never 
obsenred  in  Scotland."  P.  Busay,  Statist.  Ace.,  ziv. 
S17. 

This  animal  is  very  particniariy  described  in  Maseum 
Wormian.,  p.  321,  fte.  It  seems  to  have  received  its 
Orcadian  name  from  the  smallness  of  its  size ;  as  So.  -6. 
wieb  denotes  any  thing  that  is  very  small  in  its  kind, 
being  radicsUy  the  same  with  tooef,  aliqnid;  A.-S. 
wiht,  a  creature. 

Or  its  name  might  enginate  from  its  supposed  noxious 
qualities  ;  as  the  ancients  believed  it  to  oe  injurious  to 
cattle,  an  idea  now  exploded.  Wormius  mentions  its 
as  venemous,  wkcaoe  the  name,  Sorex  aranea;  as 


resembling  the  spider  for  poison.  Now,  Ihre  observes 
that  the  Su.-G.  term,  already  referred  to,  is  especially 
used  in  relation  to  noxious  and  monstrous  animals. 
Hence,  perhaps,  its  £.  name. 

WIGHT,  adj.    Strong.    V.  Wicut, 

*'  The  king  gart  shoot  a  cannon  at  her,  to  essay  her 
if  she  was  wight,  but  it  deared  her  not.*'  Pitsoottie, 
Ed.  1768,  p.  168.    V.  Wight. 

WLKKlT.adj.     1.  Unjust. 

— Sneas  thy  brother  but  dout 

Is  blawin  and  warpit  euery  coist  about 

Of  wikkii  Juno  throw  the  cruell  enuv. 

Iknig»  Virg,,  p.  84. 
Iniqnae,  Lat. 

2.  Rugged,  unequal. 

"  Eftir  him  followit  the  laif,  iUrane  helpand  and  bcr- 
and  up  uthir,  quhare  onv  strait  or  tcikkU  passage  wes, 
ay  as  the  place  requirit.      Bellend.  T.  Li  v.,  p.  472. 

This  is  the  translation  of — ubi  quid  iniqui,  esset. 

[WILCOCK,  #.  The  Razor-bill,  a  bird. 
Shetl.] 

WILD  BEAR.  ShoeM  Hie  Wild  Bear,  a 
game  in  which  the  person  sits  cross-legged 
on  a  beam  or  pole,  each  of  the  extremities 
of  which  is  placed  or  swung  in  the  eyes  of 
a  rope  suspended  from  the  back^tree  of 
an  outhouse.  The  person  uses  a  switch, 
as  if  in  the  act  of  whipping  up  a 
horse ;  when,  being  thus  unsteadily  moun- 
ted, he  is  most  apt  to  lose  his  balance.  If 
he  notwithstanding  retains  it,  he  is  victor 
over  those  who  fail  in  making  the  attempt, 
Teviotd. 

I  snppoee  that  the  wild  boar  is  referred  to,  an 
animal  with  which  our  fathers  were  well  acquainted. 
The  word  was  anciently  written  Bar  and  Bair  ;  and 
pronounced  like  £.  Becw, 

WILD  BIRDS.  A II  the  wild  birds  in  tlie  air, 
the  name  of  a  game,  in  which  one  acts  the 
dam  of  a  number  of  birds,  who  gives 
distinct  names  of  birds,  such  as  are 
generally  known,  to  all  that  are  engaged  in 
the  sport.  The  person  who  opposes  tries 
to  guess  the  name  of  each  indiviaual.  When 
he  errs,  he  is  subjected  to  a  stroke  on  the 
back.  When  his  conjecture  is  ri^ht,  he 
carries  away  on  his  back  that  birc^  which 
is  subjected  to  a  blow  from  each  of  the  rest. 
When  he  has  discovered  and  carried  o£F  the 
whole»  he  has  gained  the  game. 

This  sport  seems  only  to  be  retained  in  Abemethy, 
Perths.  ;  and  it  is  probable,  from  the  antiquity  of  the 
place,  that  it  is  very  ancient. 

WILD  COTTON.  Cotton-grass,  a  plant ; 
S.  B.  also  called  Moss-^rops,  S.  Eriophor- 
um  polystacliion,  Linn. 

WILD-FIRE,  #.  The  common  name  for 
the  Phlyctenae  of  Sauvages,  S.  vulgarly 
wullfire.     A.-S.  wHd-fyr,  erysipelas. 
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WILDFIRE  (pron.  yVilljire),  $.  The  plant 
Marsh  Marigold,  Caltha  palnstris,  Meams. 

•  WILDFIRE,  s.  Metaph.  used  to  denote 
false  zeal. 

VMen  OBght  to  beware  to  pot  false  names  upon 
Ihincs,  and  to  call  that  wild-JIre  and  fury,  which  the 
Lord  will  own  as  a  fervour  and  leal  for  him,  and  his 
Interest,  true  for  its  kind,  and  kindled  by  himself.*' 
ll'Ward's  Contendings,  p.  55. 

To  WILE,  Wyle,  v.  a.  To  accomplish  by 
caution  or  artful  means ;  [to  entice] ; 
as,  rU  try  to  wile  him  awa\  I  will 
endeavour  to  get  him  enticed  to  go  with 
me.  The  prep,  frae  or  from  is  generally 
added,  when  it  refera  to  things ;  as,  Fll 
mliifrat  him^  I  will  gain  it  from  him  by 
artful  means  ;  synon.  Weise^  q.  y. 

Beleif  ye  that  we  wifi  begyle  yow. 
Or  fipom  your  vertew  for  tul  teyU  yow  f 

L^ndaag,  &  /*.  it,  a  82. 

Here's  three  permission  bonnets  for  ye. 
Which  your  great  gutchers  wore  before  ye  ; 
An'  if  ye'd  hse  nae  man  betray  ye 
Let  naething  ever  wiU  thtm/rae  ye. 

Bammfn  PoemM,  \L  544. 

Thus  fortune  aft  a  curse  can  gie. 
To  wyU  us  tMifrae  liberty. 

ytrgu990H*9  PoemM^  ii.  87. 

Stt.-0.  tseZ-o,  to  deceive,  IsL  vael-a^  callidus  esse,  O. 
Andr. ;  curam  eerere,  Verel.  Sn.  -G.  wctl  denotes  art, 
stratagem ;  nsea,  as  Ihre  sinrs,  in  a  sood  as  weU  as  in  a 
bad  sense.  IsL  ve/,  id.  \eral.  Hence  Fr.  guilty  g 
being  prefixed. 

To  WILE,  Wyle,  v.  a.    To  select 

Wile,  «•    Choice,  selection.    Y.  Wale. 

WIIjE,  Wylie,  8,  An  instrument  for  twisting 
straw  ropes,  Dumfr. ;  synon.  ITiratc-crook, 
Supposea  to  refer  to  the  caution  or  vylie" 
nes8  exercised  in  the  mode  of  drawing  the 
ropes. 

'*  WgU—tk  rope-twister  ;*'  OalL  Enc.  —  Throok  is 
given  as  synon.  with  "  the  leyfe,  the  Araw-crook^  the 
hoitier.*'    Ibid.  p.  446. 

Tout,  wiel,  a  wheel,  A.-S.  Aioeof,  IsL  Atof,  id.  C.  B. 
chwei-ed,  to  turn,  chwyl^  versio,  as  being  turned  round 
in  the  hands  in  the  act  of  twisting.    V.  Wewlock. 

Might  this  be  viewed  as  a  variety  or  corr.  of  the 
Clydes.  term  Waveioek,  used  in  the  same  sense  T 

[WILES,  8.  pL  The  gunwales  of  a  boat, 
Shetl.] 

WILIE-COAT,  Walycoat,  Wylecot,  *. 
1.  An  undervest,  generally  worn  during 
winter,  S.,  teylie-coat^  a  flannel  vest,  A.  Bor. 

It  is  also  written  Wcdy-coaL 

*<  But  she  (the  oueen)  TOts'up  out  of  her  naked  bed 
in  her  night  wyiicoatt  bare-footed  and  bare*legged, 
with  her  maids  of  honour,"  &e.    Spalding,  ii.  74. 

In  this  congelit  season  scharp  and  chill, 
The  callour  are  penetratine  and  pure— 
Made  seik  warm  stouis  and  bene  fyris  hole, 
In  doubill  garmont  cled  and  tculfcoU. 

Dwg.  VirgU,  PkoL  201,  40. 


**  We  can  shape  their  v^lit<oat^  but  no  their  wierd  ;* 
Bamsay's  S.  Prov.,  p.  75. 

2.  An  under  petticoat. 

Snmtvme  tha^  will  heir  up  tbair  gown. 
To  scoaw  thair  tff^if€ot  hiugeand  down, 
And  somtyme  baith  thav  will  upU'ir, 
To  achaw  thair  hois  of  bUk  or  hroun. 

Maiiland  Porms,  p^  827. 

.^  "The  kirtle,  or  close  gow-n,  was  rarely  accompanied 
either  with  the  frylkoi  or  under  petticoat,  or  with  the 
numtle  ;  and  tho  feet  were  bare."  Piukerton's  Hist 
Scotl.,  i.  154. 

Rudd.  thinks  that  the  designation  may  periiape  be 
from  £.  wily,  **  because  by  its  not  being  seen,  it  does 
as  it  were  cunningly  or  sl^-ly  keep  men  warm.**  The 
origin  seems  quite  unctrtain. 

•  WILL,  *.  [1.  Wish,  desire,  request ;  m 
trt'//,  desirous,  Barbour,  xii.  229.]  Whaf8 
your  will?  a  common  Scotticism  for, 
**What  did  you  sayT*  It  is  also  given 
as  a  reply  to  one  who  calls.  It  is  used  by 
Foote ;  and  is  perhaps  common  in  low  E. 

This  is  at  least  as  old  aa  the  time  of  Gawin  Douglas. 

*'  May  thow  not  heir  ?    Langar  how  1  cud  schoat  !** 
**  What  WLr  your  will  r    **I  wUlcnm  in  but  doubt" 

King  HaH,  iL  1. 

2.  (f  willf  spontaneoush%  S.    Thus  it  is  used 

in  the  S.  Prov.;  **  It's  a  gude  wall  [well] 

that  springs  o'  willJ* 

This  exactly  corresponds  with  the  A.-S.  idiom,  in 
the  use  of  irtV/r^,  the  genitive  of  will;  Voluntatis :  cam 
Tolnntate,  sponte,  ultro.    V.  Lye. 

3.  At  a*  willf  to  the  utmost  extent  of  one's  in- 
clination or  desire;    as,  ^I'm  sure  ye've* 
gotten  claith  to  make  that  coat  wi'  at  a 
willy*  i.e..  You  have  got  as  much  cloth  as 


r 


i.e.,  lou  nave  cot  as  mucn  ciotn  as 
could  wish,  you  have  had  your  will  of 


4.  To  tak*  one's  loill  o\  1.  To  treat  or  use 
as  one's  pleases,  S.  2.  To  take  as  much 
of  any  thing  as  one  pleases,  S. 

5.  In  the  sense  of  hope.  **  /  hae  ha  will  o* 
that,"  I  hope  that  is  not  the  case.  *'/  hae 
na  will  that  he  ken ;  "  I  hope  he  does  not 
know,  Aberd. 

Perhaps  this  stiictly  signifies  nothing  more  than 
inclination  or  desire. 

[WiLFULL,  Wtlfull,  adj.  Willing,  Bar- 
bour, xi.  266.] 

[WiLLiN,  WiLLAND,  adi.  Willing;  weill- 
willandj  well  affected,  Barbour,  v.  41.] 

Willin'-Sweert,  adj.  Partly  willing,  and 
partly  reluctant ;  or  perhaps,  affecting  re- 
luctance, while  inwardly  willing,  S.  O. 

Will  ye  sit  down  npo'  the  flowery  grass  f — 
What  if  I  may,  quo'  »he,  a  wee  recline  f 

But  honest  shephenl,  'deed  I  scarcely  can  : 
Sae  willin'sic^ert,  aneath  the  noonnlay  shine 

She  sat  her  down. 

Puken*s.PoemM,  178S,  pu  lOS. 
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y.  Swuo.  It  nujr  be  observed,  that  mBtert  is  the 
nore  general  pronanoUiion  of  the  west  of  S. 

Willy,  adj.    Self-willed,  wilful,  S.  B. 

"Aweel,  if  ve're  positive,  ye  mauo  iast  hae  ye'r  aia 
wye  [way.]— Ye  was  a^e  a  wiUi^  chield*  and  anu  micht 
as  weel  speak  io  the  wind,  whan  ye  tak  oney  maggot" 
Si.  Kathleen,  iii.  183. 

"Diouthy  was  a  toUly  chield.  an'  in  place  o'  takin' 
a  gnde  advice,  staggered  awa  to  the  orciiard."  Ibid., 
p.  211. 

WIL8U3I,  adj.    Wilful,  Ettr.  For. 

'^Heiryoe  [hearing]  -  that  echo  was  wilsum  and 
glanchye,  I  airghit  at  kenillyng  withe  hirr  in  that 
Skrawaxd  paaghty  mode."    Wint.  Ev.  Tales,  ii.  41. 

This  word  we  find  in  O.E.  It  has,  therefore,  al- 
though long  forgotten,  been  rightly  recalled  by  Mr. 
Tod£  *'  wyhom.  Effrenatns ;  vel  propriam  volun- 
tatem  solnm  sequeoa.  WyUoninej*.  Proprie  voluntatis 
seqnela."    Prompt.  Par  v. 

WOFULLY,  adj.    Willingly. 

Tliair  frendachip  woux  ay  mar  and  mar  ; 
For  be  serwyt  ay  lelely, 
And  the  tothir  full  wUfully, 

AiHkmr,  iL  172,  MS. 

Of  Rainfirwe  ab  the  harowoy 
Come  to  thare  pes  full  wil/uUg. 

Wyntoum^  viiL  29,  240. 

WILL,  8.  Apparently,  use,  custom ;  pi.  willis. 

And  on  the  mom,  auhen  day  wes  lycht. 
The  King  raias  as  his  willis  was. 

Barbowr,  idii.  515,  MS. 
ITae,  edit.  1620. 

It  may,  however,  merely  mean,  study,  endeavour ; 
A.-S.  wUi^  Tent  witla,  studium. 

Will,  auor.  V.     I.  '*Be  accustomed,  make  a 
practice  of ;  **  Gl.  Wyntown. 

Bot  the  few  folk  of  Scotland, 

That  be  dry  marche  ar  lyand 

Nere  yhow,  thai  kepe  thaire  awyne. 

As  til  ws  is  kend  and  knawn. 

And  will  cum  wyth  thare  powere 

Flanly  in  yhoure  land  of  were, 

Onre  day  and  nycbt  will  \y  thare-in, 

And  in  yhoure  sycht  yhour  land  cure  brjm, 

Tsk  yonre  men.  and  in  presowne 

Hald  tham,  quniU  tha  pay  ransown. 

Wyntwm,  iz.  13.  53.  66. 

This  is  still  a  common  idiom  in  S.  But,  aa  far  as  I 
have  observed,  it  is  especially  used  by  those  who  bor- 
der on  the  Highlands,  or  whose  native  tongue  is  Gaelic. 

2.  It  is  of  tea  used  for  ahall^  S. 

This  peculiar  idiom,  with  more  reason  than  some 
others,  has  afforded  a  good  deal  of  harmless  mirth  to 
onr  southern  neighbours.  An  English  friend  of  mine, 
•  who  has  a  consiaerable  portion  of  dry  humour,  was 
dining  one  day  at  the  house  of  a  near  connexion  of 
his  own  in  S.,  with  whom  of  course  he  could  use  free- 
dom. "  fTUl  I  help  you,"  said  his  host,  "to  a  slice 
of  this  beef?"  "  I  don't  know.  Sir,"  said  the  visitor ; 
'*  that  depends  on  your  good  pleasure." 

It  is  pretended,  that  too  peculiar  use  of  this  auxiliary 
V.  proved  fatal  to  a  poor  fellow,  who,  having  fallen  in- 
to a  river,  was  making  his  danger  known  in  the  best 
way  he  could,  still  bawling  out,  *'I  will  be  drowned, 
IwUl  be  drowned."  An  fnglishman,  who  had  run  to 
give  him  assistance,  when  he  was  near  enough  to  hear 
what  he  said,  unluckily  interpreted  his  language 
according  to  his  own  idiom ;  and  supposing  that  the 
poor  man  was  determined  to  resist  all  attempts  to  save 
him,  turned  away,  saying;  '*  Then,  friend,  if  you  are 


ttBolvtd  to  be  drowned,  I  can't  help  it ;  you  must  have 
your  own  way."  • 

3.  It  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  rmiat ;  as  im- 
plying the  idea  of  constraint  or  necessity. 

These  peculiar  uses  seem  quite  anomalous.  I  have 
Dot  remarked  any  thing  analogous  in  any  of  the  other 
northern  languages. 

Will  Be.  Used  to  express  what  is  meant 
only  as  a  probable  conjectui*e,  S.  It  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  inay  he^  but  somewhat 
stronger. 

'*  Baldone>-is  seated  in  the  Park,  and  will  he  about 
a  short  mile  from  the  kirk  to  the  northward.— The 
whole  parish  of  Kirkinner — is  about  four  miles  and  an 
halfe  in  length  ;— the  farthest  part  from  the  kirk  will 
be  about  three  miles  and  a  halfe. "  Symson's  Galloway, 
pi  44. 

WILL,  Wyll,  Wil,  Wyl,  adj.  1.  ^*  Lost 
in  error,  uncertain  how  to  proceed/*  S. 

And  the  myrk  nycht  snddanly 

Hym  partyd  fra  nys  cumpany. 

And  in  that  niyrk  nycht  wawerand  will, 

He  bapnyd  of  cas  for  to  com  til 

That  ilke  new  byg^d  plas. 

Qnhars  that  Erie  than  duelland  was. 

Wyntown,  vi.  IS,  105. 

To  go  wyll,  to  go  astray,  S. 

Sche  thame  foidriais,  and  causis  oft  go  wyll 
Frawart  Latyn  (quhilk  now  is  Italy.) 

Doug.  Virgil,  14,  & 

It  is  very  frequently  conjoined  with  a  «.  As,  tcill  of 
rede,  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  inops  consilii ;  V.  Redje,  «. 
Will  of  wane,  at  a  loss  for  [an  opinion,  i.e.,  not  knowing 
what  to  do.] 

Then  wes  he  wondir  will  off  wane. 
And  sodanly  in  hart  has  tane. 
That  he  waid  trewaile  our  the  se, 
And  a  quhile  in  Parys  bo. 

Barbour,  i  823,  MS. 

It  is  used  by  Blind  Harry  [also  in  the  same  sense.] 

The  woman  than,  qnhilk  was  full  wUl  offwayne. 
Hie  perell  saw,  with  fellone  noyis  and  dyn. 
Gat  wp  the  yett,  and  leit  tbaim  cntir  in. 

Wallace,  vi.  179,  Ma 

"  Scot,  rm  will  what  to  do.  It.  lie's  so  will  of  Mi 
wedding,  that  he  kens  na  whare  to  woo;  Prov.  Scot. 
i.e..  There  are  so  many  thincs  which  he  may  obtain, 
that  he  is  in  doubt  which  of  them  to  choose  ;     Rudd. 

Ramsay  gives  it  differently  ;  "  Ye're  sae  will  in  your 
wooing  ye  watna  where  to  wed  ;  '*  S.  Prov.,  p,  85. 

Su.-G.  will,  also  wilft,  willse,  Isl.  vill-ur,  id.  vill-a, 
Sw.  willa,  error ;  Isl.  vill-a,  Su.-G.  foenoill-a,  to  lead 
astray.    These  terms  are  also  transferred  to  the  mind. 

2.  Desert,  unfrequented. 

Himself  ascendis  the  hie  band  of  the  hill, 
By  wentis  strate,  and  passage  scharp  and  wil. 

Doug,  VirgU,  832,  5. 

Art  thou  sa  cruel !  I  put  the  cats  also, 
That  to  nane  vocouth  landis  thou  list  go, 
Nouthir  to  fremmyt  place,  nor  stedis  wyl, 
Bot  at  auld  Troy  war  yet  vpstandand  stil : 
Aucht  thou  ylt  than  leif  this  weilf'are  and  ioy  ? 

Ibid.  110^  81. 

Is!,  ville  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  ferns ;  as,  ville 
goltr,  a  wild  boar  ;  Su.-G.  iri7/a  diur,  wild  animals. 

The  word  is  undoubtedly  radically  the  same  with  £. 
wild.  The  Su.-G.  term  is  often  thus  written  ;  and  S. 
to  gang  icild,  is  synon.  with  icill.  It  is  probable,  that 
the  primary  sense  is  that  first  given  above.  Animals 
might  be  denominated  wild,  from  their  going  astray. 
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WiLL-OATE,  WuLL-OATE.  '  1.  An  eiToneous 
coarse,  literally  used,  S. 

2.  In  a  moral  sense,  any  course  that  is  im- 
proper. 

This  phrase  is  also  found  in  O.  E.;  althongh  it 
woold  be  quite  unintelligible  to  tho  bulk  of  £.  rradera ; 
**  Wffi  gate  or  wrongd  ga,te»  Deviatio."  Prompt.  Parv. 

WiLSUM,  adj.  In  s  wandering  state,  imply* 
ing  the  ideas  of  dreariness,  and  of  ignorance 
of  one's  course,  S.  pron.  voulhum. 

Vpoon  sio  wbe  Tncertainlie  we  went 

Tore  dayes  wUsum  throw  the  niysty  ttreme. 

And  als  mony  nychtes  bat  sterneys  leme. 

Doug,  Virga,  74,  22. 

He  blew,  till  a'  the  vntll$onu  watte 
Rebellowin'  echoed  round. 
«  Jamieton's  Popular  BdH ,  i.  244. 

8w.  en  vUlsam  vaeg,  an  intricate  road  or  way ;  a 
road,  whero  one  may  easily  go  astray ;  Wideg. 

WiLLYART,  WiLYART,  adj.      I.     Wild,  shy, 
.  flying  the  habitations  and  society  of  men. 

For  feir  the  he  fox  left  the  scho, 
He  wes  in  sick  a  dreid  : 
Qnhiles  looping,  and  scowping 

Oner  bushes,  banks,  and  brais  ; 
Quhiles  wandring,  ouliiles  dandriog. 
Like  royd  and  wilyart  mu. 

Burets  POgr.,  IVaisoa's  ColL,  ii.  18.  19. 

2.  Sometimes  applied  to  one  of  a  bashful  and 
reserved  temper,  who  avoids  society,  or  ap- 
pears awkwaixl  in  it,  S. 

But  O  for  Hogarth's  magic  pow*r 
To  show  Sir  Bardy's  toifyart  glowr. 
An'  how  he  star'd  and  stammer'd. 

Bums,  L  189. 

3.  Obstinate,  wilful,  unmanageable,  Loth., 
Berw. 

"  'He's  a  gude  creature,'  said  she,  *and  a  kind— it's 
a  pity  he  has  sae  wilbjard  a  powney.'"  Heart  M. 
Loth.,  iu.  29,  30. 

Froin  the  adj,  and  Belg.  geaard,  q.  of  a  wild  nature 
or  disposition.    V.  Art. 

WILLAN,  $.    The  willow  or  saugh,  S.  B. 

WILLAWACKITS,  interj.  Welladay, 
Buchan. 

Whan  bless'd  wi*  him,  ye  thrave,  an  grew,— 
But  wUlawakiU  for  ye  now, 
Aal'Saulie'sdead! 

Tarras*$  Poems,  p.  141. 
FW>m  A.-S.  vxU-a,  or  wa4a  tea,  proh  dolor!  The 
termination  may  be  merely  arbitrary,  or  we  might 
▼iew  the  word  as  resolveable  in  the  following  way ; 
Wa-la  woe  U  U,  q.  "alas  how  weak  it  is! "  from  wae, 
infirmns,  debilis. 

WILL-A-WAES,  interj.      Wellaway,  Ang. 

"^•"f  •?««»•  nwui,  but  ye  hao  a  lang  account  to 
seUle,  an  the  sunner  ye  begin  to  look  owcr  it,  the 
•unner  yell  hae  it  dune."    St.  Kathleen,  iT.  116. 

WILLAWINS,  interj.     Welladay,  S. 

0  willainns  /  that  graceless  scorn 
Should  love  like  mine  repay  ! 

Lady  Jane,  JamUson*a  Popular  Ball,,  iL  81. 


Ah  !  ttillawina  for  Scotland  now, 
Wban  Hhe  maun  stap  ilk  birky's  mow 

Wl'eUtacks. 

Fergusmm's  Poems,  VL  79. 

A.-S.  wym,  vim,  signifies  labor,  infortunium,  cab- 
mitaa ;  q.  ioala  wyn,  rheu  calaniitas  I 

[WILL-BE,  §.     A  guess,  conjecture,  S.     \. 
^  under  Will,  aM.r.J 

WILLCOKN,  9.  Wild  oats;  that  which 
grows  without  culture,  S.  B.,  Roxb.;  q. 
iTfUcom. 

WlLLICK,  9.     1.  The  name  most  commonly 

S'veu,  by  seamen  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  to 
e  Pumn  or  Alca  Arctica.     They  some- 
times, however,  call  it  the  Coctandy. 

"In  the  south  of  Scotland  it  has  various  names, 
WiUkk,  Baas-€ock,  Ailsa-cock,  Sea  parrot.  Tomnoddy, 
Cockandy,  Fope,"  &c.    NeUl's  Tour,  p.  1U7. 

2.  The  name  for  a  }t)ung  heron. 

The  term  Sea-Parrot,  corresponda  to  its  Genu, 
name,  See-Papaaey,  It  is  also  called  Jslamlsk  Pa^tt' 
goge,  i.e.,  the  IsUndic  Parrot     V.  Penn.  ZooL,  p.  612. 

WILLIE^FISHER,  s.  The  Sea-swallow, 
Sterna  hirundo,  Linn.,  Ang. 

"Sterna  hirundo;  the  Sea-swallow.  In  Scotland 
particularly  in  Angus -shire,  it  i^  called  Willie-Fuher; 
common  on  the  water  of  Esk."  Agr.  Sunr.  Forfan., 
App.,  p.  43. 

Thianame  is*  given  to  a  water-fowl,  also  called  a 
Dasikar,  Dumfr. 

[In  Banfis.  a  notorious  liar  is  called  a  Willte-JUker, 
V.  01.] 

WILLII^ACK,  s.  A  go-between  in  a 
courtship,  Meanis ;  synon.  Black^Foot  and 
Mush. 

Probably  from  the  name  of  tome  person  in  the  north, 
who  was  celebrated  for  his  services  in  this  way. 

WILLIE-POURIT,  s.  The  spa^vn  of  a  frog 
before  it  assumes  the  shape  of  one,  a  tad- 
pole, Fife.  Pourit  is  merely  a  corr.  of 
Fowart^  id.,  q.  v.     [Syn.  potr-/ieac/.] 

WILLIE-POWRET,  #.  The  name  given 
by  children  in  Fife  to  the  Scul-tish. 

WILLIE-WAGTAIL,  9.  The  water-wag- 
tail, Dumfr. 

^VILLIE-WAND,  9.      A  rod  of    willow, 

Roxb.      [  (rtY/i'e-irauii,  Clydes.;  syn.  9augh' 

watin.] 

**  What  wad  my  father  say,— if  I  were  to  marry  a 
man  that  loot  hinisel'  be  thrvshed  by  Tomniy  Potts 
— wi*  a  back  nae  stiffer  than  a  «ra/(y-i»iN<t**  Winter 
£v.  Tales,  ii.  292. 

An'  Fortune's  cudgel,  let  me  tell. 
It's  no  a  wiUit'VMHH,  Sir. 

Picken's  Poetns,  1788,  p.  159. 

WILLIE  -  WASTELL.  A  game.  V. 
Wastell. 
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WlLUE  WHIP-TIIE-WIND,  a  species  of 
hawky  Ang.    V.  Stanchell. 

Thii  is  the  Faleo  tinnunculiM.  Its  old  E.  mune 
VM  iMuly  allied  to  ours.  For  we  learn  from  Phillipe, 
tiialitwasomedthe  Wind'vanner.  Hojustlyobaerres 
tiial  H  k  the  tame  with  the  Kestrel.    Vo.  Tinnuneultu. 

[WILLIN^WEERT,a4/.  V.  under  Will,] 

WHiLKAIL,  f .  The  name  for  wild  mustard, 
Lanarks. ;  q.  teild  kaiL 

WILLOW-WAND.  A  peeled  willow-tcand, 
a  mark  formerly  placed  against  the  door  of 
a  house  in  the  Highlands,  as  an  intimation 
that  those  within  wished  to  be  alone,  and  a 
pn^ibition  to  any  person  to  enter. 

'*  Andrew  was  the  first  to  observe  that  there  was 
mpeded  wUUnc'UHUid  placed  across  the  half -open  door 
<M  the  little  inn.  He  hung  back,  and  advised  as  not 
to  enter.  'For/  said  Ancuew,  'some  of  their  chiefs 
and  grit  men  are  birling  at  the  asqnebaash  in  bye 
thwe,  and  dinna  want  to  be  disturbed  ;  and  the  least 
well  get  if  we  gang  ram-stam  in  on  them,  will  be  a 
hffokeD  head,  to  leimi  us  better  havings,  if  we  dinna 
eome  hy  the  length  of  a  cauld  dirk  in  our  wame,  whUk 
is  hutt  M  likely.^'  Rob  Roy,  iii.  8,  9. 
.  ThiB  custom  reminds  one  of  the  accoant  given  of 
kAooimg  ia  the  Tonga  islands.  The  following  passage 
.Tsgsrda  the  sport  of  rat-shooting. 

"If  ia  their  way  they  come  to  an^  cross  roads,  they 
•tibk  a  reed  in  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  such  cross 
loads,  as  a  taboo  or  mark  of  prohibition  for  any  one  to 
eome  down  that  way,  and  disturb  the  rats  while  the 
chiefs  are  shooting :  and  this  no  one  will  do  ;  for  even 
if  a  cooaaderable  chief  be  passing  that  way,  on  seeing 
the  kthoo,  he  will  stop  at  a  distance,  and  sit  down  on 
the  mond,  out  of  respect  or  politeness  to  his  fellow 
chien,  and  wait  patiently  till  the  shooting  party  has 
gone  by :  a  petty  chief,  or  one  of  the  lower  oraers, 
would  not  dare  to  infringe  upon  this  taboo  at  the  risk 
of  his  life."    Mariner's  '^nga  Islands,  i.  280. 

This  costom  seems  to  have  a  reference  to  what  in 
Law  Laftuk  is  denominated  Baeulua  Regius.  According 
to  the  constitutions  of  France,  where  the  King's  rod 
waa  placed,  it  intimated  that  the  object  was  im- 
mediately under  the  protection  of  the  sovereign,  in 
aignnm  so/ooe  aardiae^  and  that  no  one  had  a  right  to 
tooeh  itb    v.  Brando^  Du  Cange,  and  Bacuhts^  Hoff* 


Baadontm  erectio  et  appoeitio— protectionis  et 
tntdae  qrmbolum  fuit ;  Carpentier. 

[WILLY,  WiLSUM,  adj.    V.  under  Will.] 

[WILN9  f.    Part  of  the  intestine  of  a  sheep, 
Shetl.] 

WILRONE,  f.    A  wild  boar. 

Hie  bich  the  cor-tyk  fannis  ; 
Ihe  wolf  the  wUrcnt  usis  ; 
The  moill  freauentis  the  annis. 
And  hir  awia  kynd  abojiis. 

SeoU,  Chnm.  &  P.,  ill  147. 

This  word  is  overlooked  by  Sibb.  It  is  evidently 
Tsry  ancient.  Su.-G.  vitd,  wild,  and  rune,  a  young 
boar.  V.  Hire,  va  J?on,  pruritus.  IsL  rune,  verres 
non  castratos;  VereL  Tae  poet  is  here  describing 
unnatural  attachments. 

WILSIIOCII,  adj.    Perverse,  Upp.  Clydes. 

It  mi^t  almost  seem  as  if  it  had  been  formed  from 
A.-S.  w»U^  voluntas,  and  «eo€,  aeger,  q.  $iek  from  the 
indulgence  of  his  own  wUL 


WILTED,  pari.  adj.    «  Shrunk,— wasted ;" 

given  as  synon.  with  Wizzen^d^  and  as  ex- 

pfauning  it ;  Gall.  Enc. 

C  B»  gw^lt  signifies  waste,  wild,  savage.    But  this 
I  a  different  idea. 


WILTUNA.    Wilt  thou  not  t  S.    ' 

0  sleepy  bodv, 
And  drowsy  body, 
O  mUwML  waken  and  tarn  thee  f 

BenTs  CoU.,  U.  M. 


[WILYART,  adj.    Y.  under  Will,  arfj.] 

WIMBLEBOKE,  e.  A  hole  in  the  throat, 
which  prevents  one  from  speaking  distinctly, 
S.  in  sulusion  to  a  hole  bored  by  a  witnble. 

[WIMEGIRTH,  f .  The  girth  that  secures 
the  dibber  on  the  back  of  a  horse,  SlietL] 

WIM]!^IEL,  8.  A  term  sometimes  used  to 
denote  the  wind-pipe  or  weasahd,  fleams. 

WniMELBREE,  WiM3i£LBREis,  9.  The  Same 
dbh  as  the  Haggis^  composed  of  the 
longs,  heart,  &c.  of  an  animal,  with  this 
difference  that  the  latter  is  made  in  a  sheep* e 
maw,  whereas  the  former,  being  made  thin, 
is  used  as  a  soup,  Mearus. 

Bret  b  obviously  the  provincial  pronunciation  of 
Bme^  and  Breis  of  Brote,  q.v.  Fancy  might  suggest 
varioaa  sources  of  derivation  for  the  first  part  otthe 
word.  Isl.  teembill  seems  the  most  probaole  origin. 
By  HaMorson  it  is  explained.  Abdomen  ;  (Dan.)  worn, 
man.  Now,  worn  signifies  the  paunch,  mave,  "the 
ventricle,  the  stomach,"  Wolflf.  Thus  wembiU'breU 
would  ni^f y  pottage  made  in  the  maw  of  an  animal. 
For  it  is  most  Ukely  that  it  was  originally  made  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  haggis  ;  and  that,  although  want 
of  opportunity  might  produce  a  change  in  the  mode  of 
operation,  the  ingredients  being  the  same,  the  ancient 
name  would  be  retained. 

To  WlifPIL,  WY3IPIL,  WOMPLE,  V.  a.      1. 

To  wrap^  to  fold,  S. 


«• 


capitane,  this  ilk  Strang  Aventyne, 
WsDus  on  fate,  his  body  wymplit  in 
Aas  fcUoun  bostuoas  and  srete  lyoun  skyn. 

Doug.  Virgtl,  231,  S5u 

And  in  the  yet,  foiganis  tba^  did  stand— 
Witles  Discord  that  woundring  maist  cruel, 
Womatit  and  boskit  in  ane  hLady  bend. 

Ibid.  173,  a 

* — ^Whilk  'charge  so  written  was  wompled  alwut  an 
arrow  head,  syne  shot  up  over  the  castle  walls,  whero 
Rnthven  might  find  the  same,**  Ac.  Spaldinff's 
Tkoublea,  L  219,  Sign.  U. 

2.  To  perplex ;  applied  to  a  legal  decision. 

"This  was  thought  an  odd  and  wimpled  interlo- 
cutor."   Fount  Dec.  SuppL,  iii.  329. 

3.  To  move  in  a  meandrous  way,  applied  to  a 
stream,  S* 

With  BM  thro'  howma  and  meadows  stray, 
Where  wimpling  waters  make  their  way. 

Bamsay^s  Poena,  iL  436L 

Tout,  wimpel-en,  vdaroiinvolverej  implicaro;  Flandr. 
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To  Wimple,  o.  n.  To  tell  a  story,  In  a 
deceitful  way,  to  use  such  circumlocution  as 
shews  a  design  to  deceive,  S. 

Wympil,  Wimple,  «.  1.  A  winding  or 
fold,  S. 

Bot  thftT  about  liim  lowpit  in  vymmUig  threw. 

And  twis  circttUt  his  myddill  round  about. 

And  twTs  faldit  tbare  sprntillit  skynnia  but  dout 

Ih^.  VityU,  46, 2. 

2.  Metaph.,  a  wile,  a  piece  of  craft,  S.  B. 

—A'  hia  wimpiei  thejll  find  oat, 
Fan  in  the  mark  he  shinea. 

Foems  in  the  Buchan  IHaUctt  p.  11. 
V.  Brix. 

Eirrt  oonie  the  men  o'  mony  unmpUM 
common  language  ca*d  Da'rymplea. 

Lord  Auchinleck,} 

3.  A  winding  in  a  road,  South  of  S. 

"  He  took  the  straight  lino  for  Dunae,  over  hill  and 
dale,  as  a  shepherd  always  docs,  who  hates  the  wimples, 
as  he  calls  them,  of  a  turnpike.  **  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck, 
L225. 

WiMPLER,  «•    A  waving  lock  of  hair. 

Doon  his  braid  back,  firae  hia  quhyt  head, 
The  aUver  wimpUn  grew. 

FtfiVm,  Evergree$i,  L  214. 
V.  Wtmfil. 


I 


Wtmpled,  adj.    Intricate. 

The  Gentle  Shepherd's  nae  sae 
There's  wenes,  and  acts,  theie's  drift 


The  Gentle  Shepherd's  nae  sae  eas^  wrought, 

,  and  there's 

design: 


Sic  wimpCd  wark  woold  crack  a  pow  like  thine. 

JRoii's  MeUnore,  Introd, 

WIMPLEFEYST,  f.  A  sulky  humour.  V. 
Amplefeyst. 

WIN,  *.    Delight. 

Wed  ane  worthie  to  wyfe,  and  weild  hir  with  win, 

XattfCailyear,  D.  iy.  a. 

WIN,  f  •  The  quantity  of  standin  <▼  com  that 
a  band  of  reapers  can  take  before  them, 
Clydes. 

V.  the  origin,  to.  Lakdix. 

ToWIN,  r.  fi.    To  dwell.    V.  Won. 

To  WIN,  Wyn,  Winne,  v.  a.  1.  To  dry 
com,  hay,  peats,  &c.,  by  exposing  them  to 
the  air,  S.  Sibb.  writes  won  as  v.  But  this 
is  properly  the  pret^  anciently  wonnyn. 

It  fell  about  the  Lammas  tide 
When  yeoman  wonne  their  hay. 
The  donghtie  Douglas  gan  to  ride. 
In  England  to  take  a  prey. 

Sume*t  Uiit.  Daugl,  p.  104. 

"Little  attention  is  paid,  by  the  general  run  of 
farmers,  to  win  the  grain  in  the  stook."  P.  Wattin, 
Caithn.  StatUt.  Ace.,  xi.  267,  N. 

"  The  place  quhar  he  trinnes  his  peitta  this  year,  ther 
he  sawis  his  come  the  next  yeire,  after  that  he  guidds 
it  Weill  with  sea  ware."  Monroe's  lies,  p.  46.  This 
respects  the  island  of  Lewia. 

"  Cutting,  winning,  and  carrying  home  theirpcats, 
however,  consumes  a  great  deaf  of  time."  P.  \^ttin, 
Caithn.  SUtist  Ace.,  xL  2C8. 

VOL.  IV. 


2.  Often  used  to  denote  harvest^making  in 
general. 

Ftor  syndry  eornys  that  thai  bar 
Wok  nrp  to  wya,  tn  maonys-  fud  : 
That  the  treys  all  chargyt  stud 
With  aer  frutia,  on  avndrv  wyM. 
In  this  aoete  trme,  tnat  I  dewyss. 
Thai  off  the  pele  had  wonnyn  hay. 
And  with  this  Bonnok  spokyn  had  thai. 

To  lede  thair  hay,  for  he  wes  ner. 

And  nam  that  war  with  in  the  pele 
War  ischTt  on  thair  awne  wniteie, 
Tb  Wjfn  the  herwyst  ner  tharby. 

JBoHnmr,  x.  189.  196.  219,  USi 

"The  labourers  of  the  ground — might  notsownoi 
win  their  corns,  through  the  tumults  and  cuinbcn  in 
the  country.*'    Pit.'tcottie,  p.  10. 

*'  Becans  kirng  Henry  was  this  tyme  in  France,  and 
the  come  to  he.  won,  tnay  war  content  ou  all  svdia  to 
defend  thair  awin  but  ony  forthir  inuaaion  of  othir 
qnhiU  the  nixt  yeir.'*  Bellend.  Cron.,  B.  xiiL  c.  4. 
Jam  muM  instarct ;  Booth. 

Sn.-0.  wajiM-a,  Alem.  wann'on,  Belg.  winn-tn,  A^S. 
wind'WkM,  rentilare.  Su.-0.  Isl.  winn-a,  to  wither. 
In  IsL  it  is  used  especially  with  respect  to  herbs  and 
flowers.  Forwgned  is  an  O.  £.  word  of  the  same  mean- 
ing, mentioned  by  Skinner,  and  ex|d.  marcidus,  arefac- 
tus.  But  he  erroneously  derives  it  from  A.-S.  dtrtfii- 
en,  taheocere.  Ihre  gives  Wima  as  synon.  with  Win-a. 
V.  Wbzix. 

Tettt.  wiJiJi-eR,  oorTespjonds  to  sense  2;  ooUigers 
frucins  terrae.  The  origjin  of  the  A.-S.  v.  windwian, 
m  wind,  ventas ;  and,  as  it  is  a  compound  r.,  perhapa 
Tent.  wS-tK,  puTgare.    V.  Wecbt. 

To  WIN,  V.  a.    1.  [To  work,  to  kbour] ;  to 
raise  from  a  quarry,  S.  tcon,  part.  pa. 

"Gif  ODie  person  be  not  infeft  with  sik  priviledge, 
hee  may  na-waies  forbid,  trouble  or  molest  the  King, 
or  ony  of  hia  lieges  to  do  the  premisses :  (^  to  win 
stouies^  quarrell,  or  to  exeroe  ony  vther  Industrie  to 
thair  awin  profite  and  oommoditie,  within  the  flond 
marke  of  the  sea."    Skene,  Verb.  Sign.  to.  Ware. 

"Naireat  Seonay  layes  ther  a  little  iyle  callit  in 
Erische  leid  EUan  Sklait,  quherin  there  is  abundance 
of  skalyie  to  be  iriji.*'    Monroe's  lies,  p.  10. 

**  On  the  9th  instant,  at  a  stone  quarry  near  Anch- 
termuchty,  while  James  Ranken,  mason,  was  winning 
some  stones,  the  upper  part  of  the  quarry  giving  way, 
he  waa  killed  on  the  spot."  Edin.  Even.  Conrant, 
Kan:h2I, 


2.  To  dig  in  a  mine  of  any  kind. 

Bellenden  gives  the  following  curious  account  of  pit- 
coal. 

**  In  Fiffe  ar  won  Uak  stanis  (quhilk  hes  sa  intoUer* 
able  heit  quhen  thai  ar  kendillit)  that  thai  resolve  k 
meltis  ime,  k  ar  thairfore  rycht  proifitable  for  opera- 
tion of  smythis.  This  kynd  of  blak  stanis  ar  won  in 
na  part  of  Albion,  bot  allanerlie  betuix  Tay  and  Tync.** 
Descr.  Alh.,  e.  9.  ilfoditur  ingenti  numero  lapis  niger; 
Booth. 

"In  didiadail  is  ane  riche  myne  of  gold  and  asnre 
wofi  hnt  ony  laubour."    Ibid.  e.  10. 

Elsewhere  he  uses  the  word  both  as  to  quarries  and 
mines.     V.  Ttld. 

"  The  convention  of  estates— made  an  act,  —that  no 
coals  should  be  transported  to  any  bur^^h  of  Scotland, 
or  to  any  foreign  country,  but  all  to  be  leinn  and  sent 
to  London.**    Spalding's  Troubles,  II.  107. 

— "  Hir  Grace  hes  grantit  and  gevin  licence  to  us, 
our  partinaris  and  servandis  in  oure  name,  to  wirk 
and  ir^  in  the  leid-mynis  of  Glengoner  and  Weniek, 
samekiU  Icid-ure  as  we  may  gudlic,  and  to  transport 
and  carie  fut  of  this  realme  to  Flandcris,  or  ony  nthir 
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partM  beyond  aey,  twoity  thoaund  stanewecht  of-the 
Mid  leidnre.'*  Sed*.  Coone.,  A.  1662,  Keith's  Uiat. 
App«y  p«  96. 

A.-S.  wmm-mt^  8«.-0.  itMiii-a,  lal.  viim-a,  Ubormre, 
labore  aonnirtn ;  beomae  of  iKe  toilaoaie  OAtnre  of  the 
work.    Hence, 

8.  To  give,  [bestow] ;  used  in-  regard  to  a 
stroke,  Roxb.;  as,  ^FU  win  ve  a  breeze  or 
blow/' 


Wi  tlMl  he  «WM  im  Ik  a  eUnk 
Between  the  shon'den  ao*  the  flank; 
That  hr  an'  neer  was  heard  the  yank. 

Jo,  Hogf^s  Poem$,  p.  60. 

4.  To  reach,  to  gain.     To  win  the  doovj  to 
reach  it,  AbenL 

"  Bnlnadalkwh  followed  his  counsel,  shook  himself 
loose,  and  wan  the  kihilogie  door.**    Spalding  i.  39. 

. With  what  pith  she  had  she  taks  the  gate, 

▲nd  wan  the  hne ;  bat  it's  now  growing  late. 

-   iZoM's  Euenont  p.  62L 

5.  To  receive  permission  to  go  from  one  *place 
to  another ;  as,  lo  wifi  hame^  S. 

*' However  Hnddo^  npon  caotion  that  he  should, 
under  great  snms  of  money,  compear  again  before  the 
joatioe  the  21th  of  Jnne,  wan  home"  Spalding,  ii.  2. 
LO.,   **  He  was  pemriited  to  depart  homewards.'* 

To  Win  an^M  bread.     To  gain  it,  properly  by 
labour^  S. 

To  Win  out.    To  raise  as  from  a  quarry; 
metaph.  used. 

**  Years  and  months  will  take  ont  now  one  little 
■tone,  then  another,  of  this  house  of  clay,  and  at  length 
of  time  shall  win  ohI  the  breadth  of  a  fair  door,  and 
■end  ont  the  emprisoned  soul  to  the  free  air  in  heaven." 
Rntherford's  Lett,  P.  L  ep.  129. 

To  Win  the  Hoiss.    ^  gain  the  prize.     V. 
Hoiss, 

Win,  9.    Gain. 

He  saUit  over  the  sey  sa  oft  and  oft, 
Qnhil  at  the  last  aae  aemelie  ship  he  coft ; 
And  waxe  sa  fnl  of  warldis  weltn  and  wi'a , 
His  hands  he  wish  [washed]  in  ane  silver  basin. 

FfinU  FMiM,  S.P.R.,1  l(L 

It  is  elsewhere  used  in  the  same  poem.    V.  Bud. 

They  tine  thir  steps,  all  thay  qahaevir  did  sin 

In  pryde,  invy,  hi  ire,  and  lecheiie  ; 

In  covetiee,  or  ony  extreme  win. 

— And  covetioe  of  waridly  win 

Is  hot  wisdome,  I  say  for  me. 

Xyiuftay,  &  P.  A,  i.  246,  247. 
A.-S.  win,  a^6es  labour,  the  proper  source  of  gain. 
Bot  I  do  not  mad  that  it  ever  occurs  as  denoting  gain 
itself.     Crerm.  wijum,  is  used  in  the  latter  sense ;  as 
well  as  Belg.  Sw.  win$i,  from  irma-en,  iriiiiMi,  lucrari. 

To 
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To  WIN,  Wyn,  Won,  pron.  trtin,  r.  n. 
have  any  thing  in  one  s  power,  to  arrlv 
any  particular  state  or  degree  with  some 
kind  of  labour  or  difficulty,  S.  correspond- 
ing to  £.  geif  V.  n.  pret.  wan.  1  wil  cum^ 
gin  lean  win;  I  will  come,  if  it  be  in  my 
power :  /  eoud  na  unn ;  It  was  hot  in  my 
power  to  come,  S. 


••  What  so  his  wille  ware, 
Ferli  nefghe  he  VHgu, 
Sothe  thing : 
So  ne^he  come  never  man, 
Bot  mi  lord  the  king/' 

Sir  TriHrem,  pi  125,  st.  105. 

And  sye  the  o'er  word  o*  the  ssng 
Was — *'  Your  love  can  no  win  here.'* 

MiMireUy  Border,  \L  9. 

"  It  was  said  the  marquis  of  iluntly  was  desired  b^ 
Aigyl's  letter  to  meet  him  at  Brechin,  but  the  marquis 
excused  himself,  sajring,  he  could  not  win"  Spalding's 
Troubles,  I.  113. 

His  stile  is  Bonnyha*; 

And  bonny  is't,  and  weiilthy,  wealthy  he, 
WeU  wm  she  fa'  that  wins  his  wife  to  be. 

Jtou't  lielenore,  p.  78. 

It  is  often  joined  with  an  culj,  ;  as,  to  win  free,  to  win 
loose;  aometimes  with  a  «.,  as,  to  win  hame,  to  get 
home,  S. 

It  is  also  Qsed  with  a  great  variety  of  prepositions. 

To  Win  aboon.  To  get  the  pre-eminence  ; 
also,  to  obtain  the  mastery,  to  get  the  better 
of,  to  overcome,  as,  /  have  won  aboon  all  my 
fearSf  S.  He*8  no  like  to  win  aboonH,  It  is 
not  probable  that  he  wilt  recover  from  this 
disease,  S.  It  also  signifies  to  recover  one's 
spirits  after  some  severe  calamity,  S. 

Bat  thus,  poor  thin^  !  to  loose  her  life 
Aneath  a  bleedy  villain's  knife, 
Vm  really  fley't  that  our  guidwife 
Will  never  win  aboonH  ava. 

Ewie,  Skinner' t  Misc  Poet.,  p.  146. 

To  Win  about.  To  circumvent  in  any  way; 
especially  by  wheedling,  S. 

To  Win  atf.  1.  To  get  away;  implying 
the  idea  of  some  obstacle  or  danger,  in  one's 
way,  S. 

Fat  chance  he  furder  hsd  she  cud  na  tell, 
But  was  ri^t  fun,  that  she  wan  aff  hersell. 

Roeie  Helenore,  p.  40. 

2.  To  be  liberated  from  prison,  or  acquitted 
in  a  judicial  trial,  S. 

"Tam  Linton  wasapprehended,  and  examined  on  oath 
afore  the  aheriff;  but  there  was  nae  proof  could  be  led 
against  him,  and  he  wan  qf,"  Blackw.  Mag.,  Mar. 
1§23,  p.  318. 

[3.  To  dismount,  to  be  able  to  dismount ;  as, 
^  He's  on  the  horsey  but  he  canna  win  affP 
S.] 

To  Win  a-flot.  To  break  loose,  or  be  set 
adrift ;  applied  to  a  vessel  at  sea. 

'*  And  sicklike,  of  all  shippis,  gudis,  and  mcrchan- 
dice,  that  are  perisht  and  win  a-fiot  in  the  sea, — ane 
third  part  of  all  pertenis  to  him  or  thame  that  drawis 
and  sat6s  the  samin."  Sea  Lawis,  Balf.  Pract.,  p.  633. 

To  Win  afore,  or  before.    To  outrun,  S. 

And  netheles  hale  6r/brf  wan  scho  nocht 

Dmig,  VirgU,  133.  41. 

To  Win  at.  To  reach  to,  S.  /  coiidna  win 
at  it ;  used  both  literally,  as  to  what  is  be- 
yond one's  reach,  and  also  metaph.  with 
respect  to  expense. 
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It  is  tomeiimes  used  in  this  sense  as  a  v.  a. 

*'  These  things  are  indeed  rery  difficult,  and  all  most 
impossible  at  the  first  hand  to  be  teom  at  by  those  who 
are  serious;  whilst  natural  atheists,  and  deluded 
hypocrites,  find  no  difficulty  in  asserting  all  those 
tbinn."    Quthrte*s  Trial,  p.  105. 

"Oh  I  Sir,  if  I  could  win  at  that  greatest  of  trembling 
and  fear, — to  see  how  these  Ucssed  scriptures,  the 
l^eneral  commands  of  love  are  mistaken,  yea,  and  abused, 
m  the  present  case."    M'WanVs  Contend.,  p.  80. 

To  Win  at  liberty.    To  get  free,  to  be  re- 
leased from  restraint. 

"  The  tolbooth  of  Aberdeen  was  broken  on  the  night. 
— ^The  gentleman  waning  ai  liberty  addrest  himself 
onwisely  to  his  father's  house  at  Birsaeks  Mill." 
Spalding,  ii.  114. 

To  Win  awat.      1.   To  get  off;  often,  to 
escapoy  to  get  oS  with  difficulty,  S. 

The  lng]\a  men,  that  van  aioay. 
To  thsu-  scbippis  in  by  went  thai ; 
And  sayljt  hame  angry  and  wa. 
That  thai  had  bene  rebntyt  stia. 

Barhaur,  xtL  855,  Ma 

The  worth!  ScottU  did  nobilly  that  day 
About  Wallace,  till  he  was  woun  away, 

Wallace,  It.  868,  MS. 

Baith  here  and  thare  sons  nnbeflet  haue  thay 
The  outgatis  all,  thay  snld  not  win  away. 

Doug,  VirgU,  289,  IjO. 

Win  away  occurs  in  Ritson's  R.  Hood,  i.  107.  But 
the  poem,  as  he  conjectures,  is  undoubtedly  Scottish. 

2.  To  set  o£Fy  as  opposed  to  delay^  S. 

"  Come  ben  me  [m^]  Joes,  and  wan  awauqh  ;  span 

Jour  |[roond  ore  this  silly  bourn."    Franck's  Northern 
(emoirs,  p.  61. 

3.  It  also  sometimes  signifies  to  die;  as,  Ile*9' 
.  vmn  awa\  q.  he  has  obtained  release  from 

the  su£Ferings  of  the  present  life,  S.. 

*'  I  look  not  to  win  away  to  my  home  without  wounds 
and  blood."    Rutherford's  Lett.,  P.  III.,  ep.  24. 

To  Win  back.  To  have  it  in  one's  power  to 
retom  from  a  place,  S. 

Well  gang  nae  niair  to  yon  town, 

For  fear  we  wein  na  back  again.       Old  Sang. 

To  Win  before.    To  get  the  start  of,  S. 

No  travel  made  them  tire. 

Til  they  b^ort  the  beggar  wan. 

And  cast  them  in  hu  way. 

Jtitson't  R.  Hood,  (Scot  Poem  J,  L  106. 

To  Win  Ben.  To  be  able  to  go  to,  or  to  ob- 
tain admittance  into,  the  inner  apartment ; 
to  win  buttf  to  be  able  to  go  to  the  outer 
apartment,  S. 

••Ye're  welcome,  but  ye  winna  win  ben;**  Ramsay's 
8.  Prov.,  p.  85. 

[To  Win  But.  To  be  able  to  go  to  the  outer 
apartment  of  a  dwelling,  S.] 

To  Win  by,  r.  a.  1.  To  get  past ;  used  in  a 
literal  sense,  S. 

2.  To  escape,  in  relation  to  any  danger,  S. 

.  r""  Ye're  breezing  awa*  about  marriage,  and  the  job 
IS  how  we  are  to  win  by  hanging."  Tales  of  my  Land- 
lord,  in.  123.  ^        o    o  J 


3.  Often  used  in  relation  to  onc*s  lot  or  des- 
tiny, with  a  negative ;  as,  *'  He  coud  na 
win  b^t^  i.e..  It  was  his  fate,  so  that  he 
could  not  possibly  avoid  it,  S. 

To  Win  down.  1.  To  reach,  to  eictead 
downwards. 


**  He — had  syde  red  yellow  hair  behind,  and  on  hii 
haffits,  which  wan  down  to  his  shoulders.*'  Pitsootkie, 
p.  111. 

2.  To  get  down,  S. 

— "As  he  is  wakening  him,  the  timber  passage  sad 
fiting  of  the  chamber  hastily  takes  fire,  so  that  uooe  of 
them  could  win  down  stairs  a^in."    Spalding  i.  10. 

— "  Thev  wan  away  upon  the  4th  of  November  by 
an  iron,  whereby  they  made  a  hole  in  the  wail  of  the 
high  tolbooth,  and  mum  all  down  upon  planks,  except 
one  who  was  taken."    Ibid,  iu  233. 

To  Win  farrer,  or  farther  ben.  To  be  ad- 
mitted  to  greater  honour,  to  be  further  ad- 
vanced, S. 

''They  are  but  in  the  court  of  the  gentiles  and  will 
ne'er  win  farther  ben.  I  doubt  they  are  but  little  better 
than  the  prelatists  themselves."  Tales  of  my  Landlord, 
iil66. 

To  Win  forrat.     To  get  forward,  S. 
To  Win  free,  v.  n.     To  obtain  release,  S. 

*'  He  rode  south  with  Mariachal  once  upon  his  own 
ezpences,  but  never  more,  so  wan/ret  of  fine  and  gobg 

to  the  Bowlroad. " "Thus  were  the  Oldtown  soldien 

armed,  and  the  town  wan  free.**    Spalding's  Troubles, 

L  241.      V.  WiNFREE,  V.  a. 

To  Win  oan.  To  break  loose,  to  obtain 
liberation,  Buchan. ;  q.  to  be  allowed  to  go. 

This  of  my  quiet  cut  the  wixen. 
When  he  wait  gae. 

Dominie  Depo§*d,  p.  ML 

To  Win  in.     1.  To  obtain  access,  S. 

Pallias  was  true  as  the  steel. 
And  keepit  bidding  wonder  weel : 
And  st  the  door  rsceived  him  in, 
But  none  in  sfter  him  might  win. 

Sir  Egeir,  p.  SL 

"If  my  one  foot  were  in  heaven,  and  my  soul  half 
in,  if  free-will  and  oormption  were  absolute  lords  of 
me,  I  should  never  tern  wholly  in.**  Rutherford*s  Lett, 
P.  I.,  ep.  68. 

8.  To  be  able  to  return  home. 

Oome  kiss  me  then,  Peg^.  nor  think  Fm  to  blame  ; 
I  weel  may  gae  out,  but  1*11  never  win  in. 

Baron  qjrBraekley,  Jamieton'e  Pop.  Ball,,  i.  lOd. 

To  Win  into.    To  get  the  benefit  of,  S. 

"The  President  alleged,  *  if  that  were  all  the  mean- 
ing of  it,  then  the  remedy  the  people  had  of  winning 
inio  decreets,  where  they  were  truly  Icsed,  by  the  mis- 
take of  the  Lords  or  otherwise,  would  be  alt<igcther 
evacuated."*    Fount.  Dec.  SuppL  iv.  132. 

To  Win  nere.     To  get  near,  S. 

Be  this  thav  wan  nere  to  the  renkis  end, 
Irkit  sum  dele  before  the  mark  wele  keod. 

Doug.  Virya,  ISS,  32. 

To  Win  on.  To  be  able  to  ascend,  or  to 
mount,  as  on  horseback,  S. 
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Onr  greatest  difficolty  wilt  be,  to  vin  on  upon  the 
rook  now.  when  the  winds  and  waves  of  penecntion 
are  ao  lofty  and  proud."  Rutherfonl's  Lett  P.  III. 
•p.  18. 

To  Win  on  ahint  one.  To  get  the  advan- 
tage in  a  bargain,  to  impose  on  one,  S.  ap- 
parently in  allusion  to  one  leaping  on  horse- 
tMick  behind  another,  and  holding  him  as 
prisoner. 

To  Win  ouk,  or  oyer.  1.  To  get  over/ 
in  a  literal  sense,  to  b<s  able  to  cross ;  im- 
plying difRculty,  S. 

With  that  word  to  the  dik  he  ran. 
And  our  eftre  the  king  he  wan, 

Sarhomr,  ix.  405.  M& 

"lientenant  Montrose  begins  to  nmrch  towards  Spey- 
side,  bat  could  not  win  over  the  water,  the  boats  being 
drawn  on  the  other  side,  and  ^hlrray  conreened  in 
anna."    Spalding,  ii.  246. 

2.  To  sormounty  metaph.  S. 

**Bat  when  they  found  that  several  were  winning 
over  their  oaths,  and  giving  obedience  to  the  Estates 
Orders,  it  gave  them  new  provocation.**  Account 
PMseention  of  the  Church  in  Scotland,  p.  33. 

To  Win  out.    To  escape ;  as,  from  a  field 
of  battle,  &c. 

The  Ittgliss  men,  at  dnrst  tbaim  nocht  abid. 
Befor  l^e  ost  full  ferdl j  furth  thai  fle 
Till  Dwnattor  a  snak  within  tha  se. 
Na  ferrar  thai  mycht  wvn  out  off  the  land. 

Wallaee,  viL  1044,  M& 
V.  SrrBxxs. 

His  feris  foUowis  with  ane  felloun  schont, 
Quhil  that  Menntias  of  the  feild  toait  otU, 
Defend  and  couert  with  his  sonnys  scheild. 

Jkmg.  Fttyt/,  348,  34. 

To  Win  Throw.    1.  To  get  through,  S. 

**Te  manna  think  to  win  through  the  warld  on  a 
feather-bed ;"  Ramsay's  a  Prov.,  p.  83. 

•  To  cross  a  river,  S. 

**Had  his  Majestie  not  gotten  the  blacksmith,  or 
•QOM  other  like  onto  him,  to  have  beene  intellicen- 
oer  and  guide  to  winne  through  the  shallow  trinkets 
b)e  led  ns,  to  the  damme  upon  the  head  of  their  watch, 
who  were  snrprized  ;  harulv  could  we  hare  overcome 
ihia  towne^  on  such  a  sudden:''  Monro's  Ezped.  P. 
ILp.41. 

3.  To  be  able  to  finish  any  business,  S. 

*'Oar  progress  in  the  assembly  is  small  ;  there  is  so 
mnch  matter  yet  before  us,  as  we  cannot  tout  through 
for  a  long  time  after  our  common  pace."  Baillie's 
Lett.,  ii.  42. 

4.  Metaph.,  to  recover  from  disease,  S. 
To  Win  to.    1.  To  reach,  S. 


Mycht  no  man  to  it  un/n 

WiUlaee,  vi.802,  lia 

•'  Thinks  ye,  Sir,  that  before  a  man  tern  to  heauen, 
that  he  must  be  racked  and  riuen  as  I  am  with  fear- 
full  tempUUons  ?  "    Z.  Boyd's  Last  Battell,  p.  140. 

Ere  any  of  them  to  him  wan. 
There  he  slew  an  hie  kinned  man. 

Sir  Egeir,  p.  Sa 

See  gin  you'll  win  unio  this  itrypie  here, 
Anawssh  your  face  and  brow  with  water  clear. 

Jtosf'j  HeUnon,  p.  15. 


See  now  the  wsrk  iff  near  an  end, 

Tve  tam'd  out  a'  the  stanea 
Stood  i'  the  road  ;  the  gutters  sheel'd 

Ye  a'  win  to  at  anes. 

Foema  in.  the  Buehan  Diaieet,  p.  87. 

2.  To  begin  to  eat,  S. 

"  We  gat  some  w.  ter-broo  and  bannocks,  and  mony 
a  weary  grace  they  tiid,— or  they  wad  let  me  win  to, 
for  I  was  amaist  famithed  wi'  vexation."  Tales  of  my 
Landlord,  iii.  9. 

3.  To  attain;   as  denoting  the  state  of  the 
mind. 

"  I  thou£|ht  I  was  more  willing  to  have  embraced 
the  charge  m  your  town  than  I  am,  or  am  able  to  win 
to.**    Rutherford's  Lett,  P.  III.,  ep.  21. 

4.  To  have  it  in  one's  power  to  be  present,  S. 

"They  said.  Did  you  hear  tho  Excommunication 
at  the  Torrwood  ?  I  said.  No,  I  could  not  win  to  it." 
Cloud  of  Witnesses,  Ed.  1714,  p.  78. 

To  Win  to  Foot.     To  get  on  one*8  legs, 
S.  B. 

—By  help  of  s  convenient  stane, 

To  which  she  did  her  weary  body  lean. 

She  wins  to  foot,  and  s  wavering  makes  to  gang. 

/totals  HeUnort,  p.  20. 

To  Win  to  qidder.     To  attain  to  a  state 
of  conjunction. 

The  Sothron  als  war  tundryt  than  in  twyn, 
Bot  thai  agayoe  to  gidder  sone  can  wjtn. 

WaUaee,  iv.  648,  Ma 

[To  Win  and  Tyne.    V.  under  Wyn.] 
To  Win  Up.   1.  To  be  able  to  ascend,  S. 

Bot.  or  thai  wan  up,  thar  come  ane, 
Ana  saw  Ledhooss  stand  him  allane. 
And  knew  he  wes  nocht  off  thair  men. 

Barbour,  x.  424,  Ma 
Quod  they.  Is  there  nae  mair  ado. 
Or  ye  win  up  the  brae  ? 

Cherrie  and  Sloe,  st  44. 

2.  To  rise,  to  get  out  of  bed,  S. 

"  Win  up,  my  bonny  boy,"  he  says, 

'*  As  quickly  as  ye  may : 
"  For  ye  maun  gang  for  Lillie  Flower, 

"  Before  the  bre^  of  day. " 

Minttrdsjf  Border,  iL  22. 

Won  up,  won  up,  my  good  master ; 
I  fearjre  sleap  o'er  lang. 

Olenkindie,  Jameson's  FopuL  Ball,  I  95. 

3.  To  rise  from  one's  knees. 

0  when  she  saw  Wise  William's  wife. 

The  Queen  fell  on  her  knee ; 
"  IFia  up,  win  up,  madame!  *'  she  says  : 

**  What  needs  this  courtesie  f " 

Minatrdijf  Border,  ii  85. 

To  Win  up  to,  or  with.    To  overtake,  S. 
To  Win  within.    To  get  within. 

The  menstml  wan  within  ane  wanis, 

That  day  full  weil  he  previt, 
For  he  come  hame  with  nnbirsit  bainis, 
Quhare  fecbtars  wer  mischevit 

Chr.  Kirk,  st  15. 

This  term  has  been  occasionally  used,  in  some  of 
these  senses,  by  0.  K  writers. 

—That  no  schyppe  sholde  in  wynne. 

iticA.  Coeur  de  Lyon, 
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— "That  DO  creature  might  wjfnne  to  her." 

8yBs  at  our  narrow  doores  their  tir  cannot  inn. 
Send  them  to  Ozforde,  at  Brodgate  to  get  m. 
MtgwoutTi  EjUgramt,  Warton's  Hist,  £.  P.  iii.  90. 

WartoB  reudera  it  enter  in,  observing  that  win  is 
probably  a  contraction  for  go  in.      To  winne  to,  to 


A.-S.  Aleni.  wimn-^u^.  Germ.  winn-eHf  signify  in 
general,  to  obtain,  to  acquire.  Bat  our  term,  althoagh 
Derbaps  originally  the  same,  is  rather  to  be  traced  to 
oiL-U.  and  Isl.  In  these  languages,  the  v.  assumes 
different  forms  ;  Sn.-G.  inna,  Aiitna,  hicinn-a,  winn^a, 
IsL  vinn-a.  But  Ihre  reckons  winn-a  the  most  ancient ; 
▼iewiog  win,  labor,  as  the  root.  In  Su.-G.  it  is  some- 
times  used  without,  at  other  times  with,  a  preposition. 
Jag  wet  o  Anne  laangt  Jag  hicinner  i  dag ;  Nescio, 
qnatenns  hodie  nergere  valcam  ;  Ihre,  vo.  Hinna,  I 
wut  na  haw  fer  7  may  win,  the  day,  S.  I  know  not 
bow  far  I  may  be  able  to  proceed  on  my  jootney  to- 
day, £. 

Mrke  Bishopen  tha  ev  laengre  waan. 

An  tU  Nytooeping,  ther  do  hann. 

Archiepiscopns  niterius  ire  non  valuit. 

ChroD.  Rhythm.,  p.  808,  Ibid. 

*' The  Archbisbop  wan  na  ferrer  than  til  Bykoping," 
Ac,  8* 

Mma  Mpp  en,  aliqnem  pracgressum  asseqni ;  Ibid. ; 
to  OTertake  one  who  has  gone  before,  £.  to  win  up  to 
him,  S.  Laga  at  du  hinner  up  din  broder  i  studier ; 
Take  care  to  eqoal  your  brother  in  learning,  Wideg. 
Tak  care  to  win  up  to,  or  with,  your  brother,  S.  Han 
Mkalt  hnnma,  om  han  hinner  ;  He  shall  come,  \f  he  has 
UmCt  Wideg. ;  according  to  the  S.  idiom,  ^  he  eon 
win,  Hinna  til  corresponds  to  win  to,  or  til,  S.  ffan 
tprang,  men  hann  icke  til  maalet ;  Ho  ran,  but  did  not 
reach,  (win  to)  the  goal.  Hinna  oat, .  to  reach ; 
Jag  ban  icke  hinna  aat  baegartn;  I  can't  reach,  K, .(/ 
ean  na  win  of,  S.)  the  pot. 

To  WIN,  V.  a.  To  wind  (yarn),  S.,  corr. 
from  the  E.  word. 

An'  ay  she  win*t,  an'  ay  she  swat, 
I  wat  she  msde  nae  jaukin. 

Bums,  UL  180. 

To  Win  one  a  Pirn.  To  do  something  in- 
rarious,  or  what  will  cause  regret  to  one. 
V.  Pirn. 

WlNNLES»  WiNDLESy  «•  An  instrument 
used  by  women  for  winding  yam. 

"  I  suppose  yon  will  not  be  able  to  wind  a  clue  for 
me  in  Donlara  now,  without  the  low-country-woman'a 
dochter's  windles.**    Saxon  and  Gael,  iii.  161. 

Qn.  corrupted  from  E.  windlcus  f 

WINACmN.  This  term  is  equivalent  to 
winnowing,  in  the  Buchan  dialect.  But  as 
used  by  Forbes,  the  meaning  must  be 
diflferent.     [^Windinff^  boasting,] 

For  Agamemnon  wiuachiUf 
Diana's  wench  had  stown  : 


An'  wad  na  gie  her  back  sgain, 
Bat  kent  her  as  his  own. 

Poems  in  the  Buchan  Dialect,  p.  20. 


WINARE,  8,    One  who  sells  wines. 

"He  auchtto  haue  ano  skair  thairof  as  the  kif  of 
A^lS4ft*'v  ^^  *^*  **"*  *^*  [street]."    Aberd.  Reg., 
Lat.  viJMr>tM,  a  rintner. 


WINCH,  f.    The  act  of  wincing,  S. 

Poor  Petrie  gae  a  weary  winch. 
He  could  na  do  but  bann.~ 
Christmas  Ba'ing,  Skinner's  Mise,  Poet,  pi  129L 

Su.-G.  101  nl-a,   motitare  ;  whence  Fr.  guineh-tr,  to 
riggle,  to  writhe. 

WiNCHEAND,  ;>ar<.|?r.    Wincing.    V.WiNSE. 

He  stert  till  ane  broggit  stanf, 
Winchsand  as  he  war  woode. 

PebUstothePlay,^  13. 

To  WIND,  Wynd,  r.  n.  1.  To  turn  towards 
the  left ;  a  term  applied  to  animals  in  the 
yoke,  when  the  driver  wishes  them  to  come 
towards  him,  S. 

This  term  is  opposed  to  Haup,  q.v. 

2.  Metaph.  applied  to  a  person.  Of  one  who 
is  so  obstinate  that  he  can  be  influenced  or 
managed  by  no  means  whatsoever,  it  is  said, 
^  He'll  neither  haup  nor  wynd^  S.  Prov. ; 
1.0.,  He  will  turn  neither  to  the  right  nor  to 
the  left. 

To  -Wynd  again,  r.  «.  To  turn  to  the  left, 
when  it  is  meant  that  the  plough  or  cart 
should  be  turned  round  ancl  proceed  in  an 
opposite  direction,  S. 

Wind,  Wynd,  «.    An  alley,  a  lane,  S. 

—That  til  Edynbuigh  held  the  way  ; 
In  at  the  Frere  Wynd  entryd  thai. 
And  to  the  Crag  wp  throwch  the  town 
Thai  held  thare  way  in  a  rawndown. 

WyntowH,  Tiil  ML  iSu 
"There  is  little  or  no  change  made  on  the  other 
passages  called  wynds  and  raws.  Only  it  is  to  be 
obeenred,  that  in  all  those  which  have  been  made  in 
the  citjr  or  suburbs  for  at  least  fifty  years  past,  we 
have  neither  gates  nor  wynds;  they  are  all  streets  and 
IcMes."    SUtist.  Ace.,  (Aberdeen)  xiz.  1S3. 

••  Edinbni^h  and  Stirling,  two  of  the  principal  towns 
in  Scotland,  are  situated  on  hills,  with  one  wide  street, 
and  many  narrow  hmes  leading  from  thence  down  the 
■ides  of  the  hills,  which  lanes,  from  their  being 
cenecally  winding,  and  not  straight,  are  called  winds.^ 
Sir  John  Sinclair's  Obserr.,  p.  165. 

To  WIND,  r.  a.  To  dry  by  exposing  to  the 
air. 

—*'  With  power  and  libertie  to  pow  heather,  and 
to  cast  and  wind  peitis,  turn's,  fewall,  faill,  and  dc- 
▼otte,  in  the  commoun  mwiro  and  mossis  of  the  said 
bmgh."    Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  591. 

••  Casting  and  winding  of  pcittcs."    Ibid.  p.  592. 

This  corresponds  with  the  etymon  given  of  the  r. 
aa  now  used.    V.  Win%  Wysjt,  Wissb. 

To  WIND,  V.  It.  To  magnify  in  narration, 
to  tell  marvellous  stories,  S. ;  perhaps  from 
wind,  ventus,  as  by  the  same  metaph.  a  per- 
son of  this  description  is  said  to  blow. 
Hence^ 

Winder,  «.  One  who  deals  in  the  mar* 
vellous,  S. 

Nearly  synon.  is  Germ,  windmacher,  a  braggadocio^ 
a  noisy,  pretending,  swaggering  fellow. 
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WINDAK,  «.    A  window,  Aberd.  Reg. 

WINDASSES,  s»pL    Fanners  for  winnow- 
ing grain,  Roxb. 

He  did  his  point  maintain, 
UmI  it  was  lawfu ,  Just,  an'  right, 
Vn*  windasaei  folks*  coin  to  dight 

Jo,  Hogg*»  Poetnt,  p.  104. 

O.  Teat,  wind'en,  synon.  with  icaey-en,  rentilare.    It 
MBj  have  receiTod  the  termination  from  being  con- 
louided,  IB  pronnnoiation,  with  the  term  need  to  de- 
kwindlasa. 


WIND-BILL,  ».  "  A  bank-bill  where  there 
is  no  corresponding  value  of  commodities 
in  existence ;  but  which  must  bo  discounted 
before  it  becomes  due,"  S.  Agr.  Surv. 
Forfars^  p.  589. 

WINDCUFFER,  9.  The  name  given  to  the 
Kestril,  Orkn. 

"Ilia  Kestril  fjaleo  iinnunculua^  Lin.  Syst.)  which 
from  its  motion  in  the  air,  we  name  the  windei^fer,  may 
frequently  be  observed,  as  if  stationed  with  its  eyes 
fiauid  on  the  groand  to  discover  its  prey."  Ban^s 
Orkney,  p.  3l£    V.  Stanchelu 

WINDFLAUCHT,  adj.  With  impetuous 
motioiiy  as  driven  by  the  wind,  S. 

Ylt  then 

ForjetUs  he  not  Eorialus  luf  perfay, 
Bot  kest  him  enin  oaerthortoure  Salias  way, 
CMIiB|f  as  he  micht  apoun  the  sliddry  grene, 
llaid  hui  licht  windjiaucht  on  the  groand  vnclen& 

Doug.  VirgU,  188,  47. 

Tsnt.  WRiMl-vliMgAe,  tnrbo,  procella. 

WINDIN,  9.  The  smallest  matter;  "He 
wadna  do  a  windin  without  payment,''  i.e., 
he  woald  do  nothing,  how  trifling  soever. 
Loth. 

This  word  is  now  nearly  obsolete ;  and  has  probably 
heca  tnoamitted  from  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It  might  m 
traced  either  to  windonge,  pi.,  signifying  twigs  or  rashes 
of  which  baskets  are  macle ;  or  to  windung,  palea,  chaff, 
unless  we  shonld  suppose  that,  as  denoting  an  act,  it  is 
from  wimi-wi,  ton^nore,  q.  *'  he  would  not  twiat  a  rope," 

•  WINDING-SHEET. 

**  It  disturbed  the  ghost  of  the  dead,  and  was  fatal 
to  the  li^-ing,  if  a  tear  was  allowed  to  fall  on  a  wind* 
JR^-jAeef.  What  was  the  intention  of  this,  bat  to  pre- 
vent the  effects  of  a  wild  or  frantic  sorrow."  P.  Mont- 
qnhitter,  Stat  Aco.,  xxL  147. 

WINDIS,*.    Apullej. 

*'The  master  of  the  ship  sould  schaw  the  mer- 
ehandia  the  taikillis,  or  his  windia  and  his  cordis : — 
For  fpi  ane  tnn  or  pipe  be  tint  in  the  winding  or  heis- 
in|^  m  faolt  of  the  cordis,  in  time  of  laidning  or  loos- 
ing the  masteris  and  marineris  amaneis  thame  scald 
pay  the  merchand  thairfoir."  Ship  Liwis,  Balfour's 
Flaet,  pu  02a 

O.  Eb  '^  Wyndacc  Troclea. — Wyndynge  with  tcryn- 
daee.    Obuolntia"    Prompt.  Par  v. 

Evidently  the  same  with  Teat,  mnd-aa,  wind-aas, 
Belg.  mnd-aeSf  trochlea,  rechamas,  a  windlace  ;  from 
tOMa-iiH  torqnere,  and  perhaps  asse,  an  axis.. 

To  WINDLE,  V.  n.  To  walk  wearily  in  the 
wmd,  Dumfr. 


This  might  at  first  view  appear  to  be  a  derivative  from 
wimd^  ventus.     But  it  seems  rather  allied  to  Teat. 
wimdtti-€Ht  circumagere,  circumvolvere  ;  as 
the  tossing  action  of  the  wind. 


To  WINDLE,  V.  a.  To  make  up  (straw  or 
hay)  into  bottles,  S.  Teut.  windel-erij 
fasciis  vel  *  fasciolis  involvere ;  6L  Sibb. 
Hence, 

WiNDLEN,  WONLTNB,  8.      A   bottlo  of  straw 

or  hay,  S. 

**Let  the  muckle  horse  set  the  mackle  wanlyne;" 
Ramsay's  a  Prov.,  p.  50.     V.  Strae. 

It  is  DOW  written  windten,  which  more  properly 
marks  its  origin.    V.  Kkmple. 

**  Ye  start  at  a  strae,  and  let  windlena  gae  ; "  Prov. 
8b«IIi  ef  8.  "  You  regard  trifled,  and  neglect  things 
of  far  greater  importance." 

This  is  the  same  with  Isl.  votndull  in  heg-voendull, 
dufined  by  Haldoraon,  '*  a  bundle  of  hay,  as  much  as 
can  be  grasped  by  the  hand  [arm]  extended,  between 
tte  armpit  and  under  the  haunch."  He  says  that 
woemdmU  properly  signifies  volumes. 

[WiNDLES,  WiNNLES,  8.  An  instrument  for 
winding  yam.    V.  under  Win.] 

WINDLESTRAE,  Wykdle-stray,  8.  1. 
^  Smooth  crested  grass,  S.,  A.  Bor."  Rudd. 
Cresteddo£f8-taiI  grass,  Cynosurus  cristatus, 
Linn.     [  ningk^traef  Banff s.] 


lis  brattlyng  and  blaiknyt  sckew  the  brnyis. 
With  hirBtis  hank  or  wsggand  wyndil  atrauia, 

Doug.  VirgU,  Prol.  202,  29. 

New  piece  and  piece  the  sickness  wears  away  ; 
Bat  sas's  as  dweUe  as  a  windle-atrae, 

Boaa*a  ffelanore,  p.  66. 

This  term  occurs  in  what  has  evidently  been  used, 
as  a  jiroverbia]  phrase,  by  our  ancestors,  denoting  the 
total  insafficiency  oC  the  means  prescribed  or  employed 
for  aeoomplishins  an  end  in  view. 

*'To  restrict  him  to  the  fifth  part  of  the  rent,  was 
to  amd  him  to  lift  the  rest  of  his  stipend /rom  windlt* 
airman  amd  tandg  iaverocka,"  Fount.  Dec.  SuppL  iv. 
7931 

2.  Metaph.  nsed  to  denote  any  trifling  obstacle. 

He  that  it  red  for  wimUtairaira  should  not  sleep  in 
Ferguson's  S.  Prov.,  p.  14. 

**  No  wimdieatrawa,  no  bits  of  clay,  no  temptations, 
whieh  ars  of  no  longer  life  than  an  hour,  will  then  be 

able  to  withstand  you." Rutherford's  Lett.,  P.  L 

•p.»4. 

4--S-  wbaiU-atreowtf  "calamus ;  a  reed,  a  cane,  a 
wheate  or  oaten  straw,  of  some  at  this  day  called  a 
wbtdd^airowe /*  Somner.  Calamus,  ex  quo  conficiun- 
tur  sportae.  Lye ;  from  windel^  sporta,  a  basket, 
Laacash.  a  windel, 

WINDOCK,  WiNNOCK,  *.    A  window,  S. 

**  Paill  not,  bot  ye  tak  guid  heyd  that  neither  the 

dasika,  wiadocia,  nor  duris,  be  ouy  ways  hurt  or  brokin 

cy tber  giaasih  wark  or  iron  wark."    Letter,  Enzyll> 

Stewart,  Zc     Statist.  Ace.  (P.  Dunkeld)  xx.  422,  N. 

When  poverty  comes  in  at  tlie  door,  friendship 

out  at  the  winnoek.'*    Rsinsay's  S.  Prov.,  t>.  77. 

— **  Nane  vtheris  in  thair  names  comperaua  to  the 


«• 


effect  loinaid,  thai  beincoftymes  callit  at  the  tolbuyth 
wiaidok  to  the  aym  effect.^'  Acts  Mary,  1M6,  Ed. 
1S14,  p.  47& 
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"The  fbinaidis— wer  diuens  and  syndrie  tyniea 
aOlitat  the  tolbuillr  wimiak.**  Acta  Ja.  VI.,  1681, 
Ed.  1414,  p.  288. 

I  think,  yon  rising  geniiu,  Tannock, 
May  gain  a  niche  in  fame's  heigh  winnoek. 

TiMHakiirs  Poems,  p.  105. 

Thia  at  firat  view  may  appear  a  gross  corruption. 
Bat  it  approximates,  naore  tnan  the  K,  word,  to  Su.-G. 
winauffe,  windoe-ffo,  laL  vindauf/e,  id.  from  mud,  the 
higher  part  of  a  building,  (ati  some  deilnce  the  term, 
this  being  most  exposed  to  the  wind),  and  oega,  aunf, 
oculus ;  the  window  being  as  it  were  the  eye  of  this 
npper  part,  as  introducing  light. 

IsL  vintiauge,  vindo^ga,  Su.-0.  windoeffa  ;  according 
to  Ihre,  from  wind,  the  higher  part  of  a  house,  and  oeya, 
an  eye,  because  of  the  round  form  of  the  window. 
And  indeed,  round  windows  are  often  used  in  the  upper 
part  of  buildings. 

WINDOW-BOLE,  t.  «  Tlie  part  of  a  cot- 
tage window  that  is  filled  by  a  wooden 
blind,  which  mar  occasionally  be  opened ; " 
01.  Antiq.    Y.  BOAL. 

WINDOW-BROAD.  ».  A  window-shutter, 
S. 

It  was  hi  and  throngh  the  windotp-broad. 

And  a'  the  tiriie-wirUes  o'd. 
The  sweetest  kiss  that  ever  I  got. 

Was  frae  my  dainty  Davy. 

Dainig  DavU,  Herd^s  CoU,,  ii.  215. 

[WIND-RAWIN,  WiND-RowiNG,  s.  V. 
under  Winraw. 

WIND-SKEW,  s.  An  instrument  used  for 
preventing  smoke.     It  consists  of  a  broad 

tiece  of  wood,  to  which  is  fixed  a  long 
andle.  This  is  placed  on  the  chimnev- 
topi  and  the  handle  hangs  down  the  vent. 
It  is  altered  from  its  former  position,  accord- 
ing to  the  change  of  the  wind ;  Meams. 

Perhaps  from  Sn.-G.  wind,  and  al:t{fw'a,  $l'u,  vitare, 
Alem.  acu-an,  9cimh-en;  q.  what  eschews  the  wind. 
Or  wind  may  be  from  Su.-0.  wind-a,  torque  re,,  because 
of  its  change  of  pUce. 

This,  in  Aug.,  is  called  a  wriggle,  perhaps  q.  tcrinnle, 
from  Teut.  wrimgh-eH,  torquere;  or  from  Su.-G.  wrick-a, 
id.  The  reason  of  both  designations  may  thus  be 
Tiewed  as  nearly  the  same. 

There  is  a  possibility,  however,  that  windskew  may 
be  originally  the  same  with  Isl.  Su.-G.  xc'uuhkcd,  a 
little  varied  in  signification  ;  Asseres  tecti,  qui  culmen 
et  oorticem  tegunt,   ne  a  vento  ^dissipcntur ;  Vcrel. 

S.   294.      Asser  prominulus,   qui' a  pariete  pluriam 
efendit ;  a  akfd,  assula ;  Ihre.     He   views  wind  as 
here  signifying  the  higher  part  of  a  house. 

WIND-SUCKER,  b.  The  name  riven 
to  a  horse  that  is  accustomed  to  fill  his 
stomach  with  toindy  by  sucking  the  manger, 
Ettr.  For.;  in  E.  called  a  Crib-biter. 

WINDtrSMAN,  *.  One  employed  about  a 
coal-heugh  at  the  windlass,  Loth. 

"That  napersone  sail  byre  or  seduce  any  waiter- 
men  &  «riii(/if«men~withont  ane  testimonial  of  the 
maister  quhorae  they  serve."  Acts  Cha.  I.,  Ed.  1814, 
▼.  609.    V.  Wlxdass. 


WINDWAVED,  7>flr^  adj.  Having  the 
stem  whirled  about  bv  the  wind,  so  that  the 
roots  become  loosened  in  the  earth,  S. 

**  In  yean  of  peculiarly  windy  weather,  the  stem, 
where  it  enters  the  earth,  is  often  blown  about  in  a 
whirling  manner,  forming  a  kind  of  [inverted]  conical 
hoUow,  and  the  coronal  roots  become  detacbed  from 
their  connexion  with  the  soil,  thia  is  provincially 
called  wind-waved,**    Agr.  Surv.  Berw.,  p.  133. 

•  WINDY,  adj.     1.  Vain,;ostentatious,  S. 
8.  Gasconading,  boastful,  S. 

"  Yovr  wind  shakes  no  corn,**  8.  Prov.  ;  "  spoken  to 
boasting  and  pretending  people  whom  the  Scots  call 
windupeople,      Kelly,  p.  370. 

"But  though  he  is  %  windy  body  when  ho  g^ts  on 
his  anld  warld  stories,  he  has  mair  gumption  in  him 
than  most  people.*'    Redgauntlet,  iL  224. 

WINDY-WALLETS,  B.pl.  1,  A  ludicrous 
desi^iation  for  one  who  is  accustomed  to 
break  wind  backwards;  pron.  tcundj/'UralletSf 
Roxb. 

2.  One  who  is  habituated  to  fibbing,  S.  whidd- 
mgf  or  to  magnify  in  conversation,  ibid. 

WINE-BEURY, «.  1.  The  common  currant, 
S.  B. 

She  led  hym  in  to  a  fayr  herbere. 

That  ftnte  groand  was  grvt  plente ; 
^«  fySS^  And  also  the  wjfHue  bery. 

True  Thuuuu,  Jatnieson's  Popul.  BalL,  ii  20l 

"In  the  north  of  Scotland,  the  conunon  currant  is 
called  the  wine  berry  ;**  N.  Ibid. 

2.  This  term  had  been  formerly  used  in  S. 
for  grapes,  as  distinguished  from  currants. 

"  Uvae,  wine-berries.  Vaccinia  nigra  ft  rubra,  black 
and  red  berries."    Wedderb.  Vocab.,  p.  17. 

According  to  Thoresby,  in  Yorks.  wine-berrieA  are 
"not  grapes,  but  gooseberries;**  A.-S.  tein-berian  is 
used  in  the  former  sense.  V.  Ray's  Lett.,  p.  341.  In 
sing,  wiii'berie,  uva ;  Lye. 

WINED.  Wall.  v.  384.  Edit.  Perth.  V. 
Urn. 

To  WINFREE,  v.  a.  I.  To  raise  from  Ihe 
ground,  to  disentangle,  Aberd.  Win/reed^ 
raised  from  the  ground,  Gl.  Shirr. 

"Twa  or  three  o's  win  freed  the  wife,  and  gat  her 
out."    Journal  from  London,  p.  5. 

2.  To  liberate,  to  set  free,  in  a  general  sense, 
Clydes. 

—"This  I  bnde  to  do^  while  I  was  winfreeit  by  a 
mare  powerfu*  being  nor  himscU.*'  Edin.  Matf..  Sept. 
1818,  p.  155.  -6.4' 

Perhaps  we  have  the  original  form  of  this  phrase  in 
the  language  of  Harry  the  Minstrel: 

Wallace  ansuerd ;  "  Or  we  wyn  Scotland //v, 
Baith  ye  and  I  in  mar  perell  mon  be. 

WaUaee,  [FoL  89,  a.  M&J 
This  V.  seems  composed  of    Win,  to  have  in  one's 
power,  q.  ▼.,  to  whicii  an  active  sense  is  in^ropcriy 
given,  and  /txe,  q.  to  get  loose  from  any  entanglement 
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WINGED  ROW.  The  luime  formerly  given 
to  a  half-pepny  roll  baked  with  flat  sides 
like  wingSf  S. 

WINOEL,  8,  A  tumor  or  soft  growth,  Renf r. ; 
obviously  corr.  from  E.  Wind^alL 

To  WINGLE,  V.  n.  1.  To  move  with  diffi- 
culty under  a  load,  Fife. 

S.  To  wriggle,  to  walk  f  eebly.  Gall. 

"I  gaed'[gave]  »  glent — ^alaag  by  the  acarrow  o'e 
bill,  and  did  see  him  w'mylan  awa  by  the  back-side  o' 
the  anld  aangh  Lochan."    GaU.  Enc,  p.  483. 

3.  To  hang  loosely,  and  nearly  in  a  detached 
state,  Dumfr. 

Perhaps  originally  the  tame  with  Wiggle^  with  the 
insertion  of  the  letter  n  ;  or  allied  to  Isl.  vingidl,  mob- 
ile quid  pendens.  Stt.-0.  wanU-Of  fluctuare,  A.-S.  toancl, 
inatabilis,  ▼acillans. 

The  latter  term  is  obTionsly  retained  in  "wanile, 
weak,  unstable, — as  a  wtaUtle  seat ;  limber,  fickle, 
wavering.    North."  Oroee. 

To  WiNOLE,  V.  a.  To  carry  in  a  dangling 
way,  Fife. 

"Here  hae  we  trarelt  np  to  this  town,  what  wi' 
wmgling  flails,  and  couters,  and  barrowtram8,-'nae 
little  forjeskit."*    Tennant's  Card.  Beaton,  p.  14. 

WINK,  8.    In  a  wink^  in  a  moment,  S.B. 

Snap  went  the  sheers,  then  in  a  wink. 
The  fang  was  stow'd  behind  a  bink. 

Morifon's  Poems,  p.  IIQ. 

Thia  is  anialt^gooa  to  Buys,  q.  t. 

Again  the  fleeting  taper  glanc*d ; — 
It  scattered  a  bewflorin'  light. 
And  in  a  wink  the  glim'riir  ray 
Flashed  on  his  ^ht,  then  died  away : 


Aje  t  Willie-an'-the-Wisp  ^ 

SeaUi^sJokn  &  Arnha^,  p^  28. 


there, 
Shedding  forth  his  nightfy  glare,  &c 


WiKKEBS,  8.    The  eye-lashes,  S. 
To  Winkle,  v.  n.     (To  sparkle.] 

What  though  she  has  twa  little  winkling  een. 
They're  better  than  nane,  and  m  j  life  it  is  sweet 

Rogifs  Mountain  Bard,  p.  83. 

Apparently  a  diminative  from  the  E.  t.  to  wink. 

WIN-KILL,  «•  A  hollow  in  a  stack  of  com, 
hay,  &c^  for  preventing  it  from  being  heat- 
ed; perhaps  q.  mndriill^  Moray;  synon. 
Fau8e'hou8e. 

WINKIT,  adj.  Somewhat  turned;  a  term 
applied  to  milk,  when  it  has  lost  the  sweet 
taste;  Loth.  Wyntit^  Dumfr.,  A.  Bor. 
toentedy  id.  Blinkit  breezed^  synon.  S. 

If  winkU  be  the  original  term,  it  may  refer  to  the 
supposed  influence  of  an  evil  eye  ;  as  milk,  more  than 
any  other  species  of  food,  has  l>een  considered  as  under 
the  power  of  witchcraft.  If  wgniit  be  the  true  pron., 
perhaps  from  wind,  as  denoting  the  effect  of  exposure 
to  the  air.    Alem.  uuint,  aura. 


WINKLOT,  «.    A  young  woman,  a  wench. 

Ane  winkloi  fell,— — 
Wow,  qnod  Halkin,  hyd  yow  ; 
Qohat  neidis  you  to  n»aik  it  sua? 

PMis  to  ike  Pta^,  tt  9. 

A.-S.  wencle,  winde,  a  handmaid,  a  maid  senrant. 

WINNEL-SKEWED,  cwf/.    Under  the  in- 
fluence of  an  illusion  in  sight. 

" '  Hoot,  hoot,  man,'  said  Bell,  who  was  standing 
by,  'the  boy  is  winnel^ewed,  as  I  thought  myself 
when  you  shewed  me  a'  that  gear  yonder  in  the  neuk. 
It  is  a  saying  among  our  people  in  Scotland,  whenever 
they  mistake  one  object  for  two,  that  the  moon  is  in 
the  hallior  or  clouded,  and  at  such  times  they  are 
winnei-skewed,  or  their  eyes  deceive  them.' "  Penrose's 
Journal,  iii.  83. 

IsL  vindaUd  signifies  tempestos  ventosa,  and  tJcelf-r, 
Dan.  kekviv,  obliquns,  q.  dnven  awry  by  stormy  wind. 
It  can  hardly  be  viewed  as  allied  to  vindoytd,  Su.-G. 
windofgd,  squint-eyed. 

WINNING,  8,     Habitation,  residence. 

'*Oif  ony  man  will  accuse  ane  uther  of  Hame-sucken, 
it  is  necessar  that  he  aliedge  that  he  assailyeit  him  in 
his  awin  proper  house,  (|ubair  he  has  his  icituiing,  ris- 
ing, and  lying  day  and  nicht,  for  na  man  may  diailenge 
ane  uther  of  name*sucken,  bot  for  assailyiens  him  at 
his  awin  proper  house  and  dvotUing-place,"  Balfour's 
Pract.,  p.  541. 

The  proper  orthography  is  Wonning,    V.  Won. 

WINNING,  f.     Conquest,  attainment. 

"Aboyn's  frends — Shearing  of  the  winning  of  the 
bridge,  came  no  farther  than  Legatsden."  Spalding, 
L175. 

WINNLE,  *.  The  same  with  Windlen,  a 
bottle  of  straw,  Lanarks.    [V.  under  Win.] 

This  term  very  nearly  resembles  the  Norw.  synonym, 
which  affords  a  striking  proof  of  great  antiqmty. 
Vandel,  vaandul,  vannit,  *'a  portion  of  hay  or  straw  ; 
aa  much  fodder  as  a  beast  eats  at  once."  Hellager's 
Norsk  Ordsamling. 

WINXOCK,*.  A  window,  West  of  S.  V. 
WnfDOCK. 

WiNMOCK-BROD,    «.      The    window-shutter, 

S.O.    • 

Loud  thro'  the  street  the  piper  bums, 
In  Highlan*  vigour  gay. 

Doors,  hatches,  winnock'broda  are  steerin. 

A.  WiUon't  Poems,  1790,  p.  82. 

AVINNO  WSTER,  Wixnister,  «.  A  machine 
for  winnowing  corn,  Aberd. 

In  Mocs.-G.  this  is  calle<l  winthi'skauro,  and  in  A.-S. 
windwig  sgfe,  windwiscoful,  windwrfonn,  win<ifone,  and 
windstoingla.  But  the  last  part  of  all  these  words  has 
a  different  formation. 

WINRAME'S  BIRDS. 

Of  a  tiresome  tale  it  is  said,  *'It's  like  Winrame's 
birds,  unco  langsum.  The  head  o't  gaed  by  the  day, 
and  the  tail  o't  the  mom."    Prov.  Berwicka 

WINRAW,  8.  *t  Hay  or  peats  put  together 
in  long  thin  heaps  for  the  purpose  of  being 
more  easily  dried,"  S.  61.  Sibb.  q.  a  row  for 
winning.    V.  Win,  t;.  to  dry. 
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A  similar  idea  is  oonveywl  by  Torks.  wmd*raw ; 
*' grass  or  hay  raked  into  long  rows  for  drying.'* 
Tkoresby,  Ray's  Lett.,  p.  341. 

To  WiNRAW,  r.  a.  To  put  in  rows  for  winning 
or  drying,  Teviotd. 

**  To  Wmdrow,  to  rake  the  mown  Rrass  into  rows, 
called  windrows.    Norf.  and  Snff."    (Trose. 

WiNRAWiy,  Wind  Roavixo,   «.     TIio    act 

of  building    up    peats  in    narrow    heaps, 

in  order  to  their  being  dried,  S. 

"After  this  [the  act  oifootimi  the  peats]  comes  the 
operation  of  toind  rowing,  or  the  bailaing  them  up  in 
narrow  heaps,  or  fra^neuta  of  dykes  ;  in  which  state 
they  remain  till  carrie<l  home  and  put  into  a  winter 
stadc."  Agr.  Surv.  Peeh.  V.  Pennecnik,  p.  72,  N*. 
"That  is»  putting  them  in  rotn  for  the  purpose  of  being 
properly  exposed  to  the  wind, 

WINS.  Sometimes  used  as  a  termination, 
as  in  WillawinSy  q.  v. 

WINS,  pr«/>.  Towards,  in  the  direction  of, 
pointing  out  the  quarter,  Aug.,  as,  Dundee-- 
winSf  in  the  direction  of  Dundee. 

WINSEr,  WiNSiE,  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to 
wool,  S.B.  apparently  corr.  from  E.  woohey. 
CaUan'-innsey  denotes  what  is  made  of  cot- 
ton and  wool;  Linen^wineey^  of  linen  and 
wool,  linsey-woolsey. 

Her  mnaies  wsr  made  by  sweet  Modestr's  role. 
An'  bespak  baith  her  wiadom  an'  wealth.. 

Now  Bertfia  seem'd  proud  o*  her  new  fashioned  gonn. 
Her  slippers,  an*  silk  parasol. 

Bat  look'd  on  ner  sister,  Kinnoul.  wi'  a  froiin, 
And  observed  that  her  winntt  look'd  droU. 

Dvift  PoemM,  p.  2. 

WINSH,  8.  A  windlass,  Caithn.  This 
seems  the  same  word  with  that  written 
Windis. 

WINSOME,  adj.  1.  Gay,  merry,  cheerful, 
S.B. 

Near  what  bright  bum  or  crystal  spring. 
Did  you  yoar  winsoMt  whistle  bring  ? 

Ferguuon*9  Poeuia,  ii  108. 

I  gat  your  letter,  wittfome  Willie. 

£Mms,iiL24a 
This  seems  the  more  ancient  sense.  A.-S.  wintum, 
wynmim^  jncundns,  laetus,  amoenus,  cratus;  sua  vis, 
dnleis ;  Franc,  vmnnviam  ;  hence  wunnisamfeld.  Para- 
dtsos ;  Otfrid.  ap.  Schilter.  O.  Teut.  tronMtrm,  iucundus, 
lattns  ;  Kilian.  Lye  derives  the  A.-S.  word  from  tryn, 
joy ;  Alem.  wunne.  Tent.  tocmiK',  tcinne,  id. 

2.  Comely,  agreeable^  engaging,  S. 

Nane  eir  durst  meet  him  man  to  man, 

He  was  sae  brave  a  boy ; 
At  length  wi'  numbers  he  was  taen, 

My  wituomt  Gilderuy. 

kiUon't  S.  Songs,  iL  27. 

The  Galliard  to  Nithside  is  gane, 
To  steal  Sim  Crichton's  ioinsome  dun. 

MiniireUy  Border,  L  284. 

A.  Bor.  wunaome,  not  only  signifies,  "lively,  joy- 
ous," bat,  *' smart,  trimly  dressed  ;"  Grose. 

The  Franc,  phrase  used  by  Otfrid,  \cunnisam  $eoni, 
approaches  to  tnis  ;  delectabiiis  pulchritudo,  Schilter. 
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It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  word  in  tliis  sense 
may  be  radically  diflcrent  For  Su.-G.  men,  Isl 
vaenn,  signify  beantiful,  pulcher,  amoenus.  Ifun  v^r 
miog  vaen  jnjha  ok  /rid  ;  Erat  puella  admodnm  palcra 
«t  veniista  ;  Biblia  IsL  Gvn.  24.— Ihre  views  this  word 
as  very  ancient ;  as  allied  to  A.-S.  wine,  dclcctos,  to 
Lat.  venusttu,  and  also  to  the  name  of  Venutt, 

WiNSOMELlE,  adv.  In  a  cheerful  and  engag- 
ing wav,  S.  A,-S.  winsumliee.  suaviter, 
jucundc. 

WiNSOMENESS,  *.  Chcerf ulncss  and  engaging 
sweetness,  S.  For  tlic  ideas  are  conjoine^^ 
as  has  evidently  been  the  case  in  the  use  of 
the  A.-S.  terms. 

A. -8.  wintumnesie,  jucuuditas,  amoenitas. 

WINSTER,  M.     A  disease  of  sheep,  Shetl. 

"The  winster  is  a  fatal  distemper  amongst  shee(» 
kept  in  rich  pastures.  It  i»  occasioned  by  springing 
or  mnning  hard  when  the  animal  is  fat.  Tne  blotxl 
Tessels  otthe  kidneys  then  bnrst,  and  flow  throU);h 
the  intestin«^  which  occasions  an  instant  suifocatioci, 
and  proves  immediate  death.  It  resembles  in  its  ef- 
fects an  apoplexy.  The  only  preventative  known  for 
this  distemper,  is  to  turn  the  lambs,  alM>ut  the  mouth 
of  August  mto  a  poor  pasture,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
extraordinary  fatness,  which  occasions  this  disease." 
App.  Agr.  Surv.  Shctl.,  p.  47. 

This  has  some  resemblance  to  the  name  given  to  the 
dropsy;  Isl.  vindsyki,  Dan.  windiiot, 

WINT,  V.  inipere.  Befall.  As,  <*  Wae  tcint 
ye,"  equivalent  to  *•  Wae  worth  ye,**  Abeni. 

I  observe  nothing  to  which  this  can  be  allied,  unless 
perhaps  to  Dan.  veni'er,  to  wait  or  attend,  or  rind-er, 
to  reach  tOb 

WINT,  pret.  v.     Weened. 

"Then  James  Donglas,  seeing  the  King  in  his  bed, 
wini  that  all  had  been  sicker  enough,  and  past  in  like 
manner  to  his  bed."    Pitscottie,  p.  140. 

♦WINTER,  f.  1.  The  last  cartful  of  corn 
that  is  brought  home  in  harvesty  Loth. 

For  now  the  msiden  ha«  been  win. 
And  Winter  is  at  Uut  brought  in  ; 
And  syne  they  dance  and  had  the  kirn. 

The  Hat*»t  Rig,  st  ISd. 

It  is  also  expl.  *'  the  stato  of  having  all  the  grain,  on 
a  farm,  reapea  and  inned,"  S.B. 

2.  The  autumnal  feast,  when  it  is  postponed 
till  the  complete  ingathering  of  the  crop, 
Buchan.    V.  Claaick. 

3.  An  implement  which  is  sometimes  made 
to  hang  on  the  grate»  and  sometimes  with 
feet  to  stand  before  the  fire,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  tea-kettle  warm,  S.;  synon. 
Footman.  The  latter  term  properly  denotes 
such  an  implement  as  has  feet. 

This  term  Winter  might  originate  from  its  heinf^ 
ori^nally  appropriated  to  the  season  of  the  year  in 
which  fire  is  Kept  in  the  parlour. 

To  Winter,  v.  a.  To  feed  cattle,  &c.. 
through  the  winter,  S. 

"  It  occurs  very  seldom,  that  cattle  are  fed  on  the 
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nme  ground  for  twelve  successive  months,  or  sum- 
nerod  where  thoy  have  been  wintered,*'  Agr,  Surv, 
Dombart,  p.  211. 

Winter-Dykes,  t.  pL  1.  A  designation 
prc^rljr  given  to  those  wooden  frames, 
which  are  erected  out  of  doors,  for  drying 
clothesy  S.  q.  winter^walls. 

2.  Improperly  applied  to  a  screen  or  frame 
nsed  for  drying  clothes,  within  doors,  before 
the  fire,  S.O.    V.  Wyntyr  and  Dike. 

Winterer,  *.  Horse,  sheep,  or  cows,  kept 
to  feed  in  a  particular  place  during  winter, 
S. 

**  In  farms  where  no  winterers  are  kept,  the  dungfaiU 
k  nlaoed  behind  the  stable  out  of  view."  Agr.  Surv. 
of  Mid-Lothian,  p.  41. 

WiNTBR-FiSH.  A  term  applied  to  a  parti- 
cular description  of  fish,  Shetl. 

"The  ling  caaght  at  this  season  [before  the  12th  of 
Angnst]  are  split,  and  laid  in  salt,  and  they  remain  in 
the  brine  until  tho  end  of  spring,  when  they  are  taken 
out,  washed,  and  dried  for  exportation.  They  are 
known  by  the  name  of  wmUr^uh,**  Edmonstone's 
ZetLL2iOL 

WiNTER-HAiNiNO,  *.  The  act  of  preserving 
grass  from  being  fed  on  during  winter. 

"The  dung  of  these  in  summer,  with  wtnier-haining^ 
will  keep  the  ground  in  good  heart"  Maxwell's  SeL 
Tnms.,  p.  37. 

WiNTERIN,  WiNTERLINO,  9.    An  OX  Or  COW  of 

one  year. 

["Gin  he  gets  the  cauf  e*now,  he  cud  pit  it  in  amo' 
hie  ain  wintering"  Buchan;] 

IsL  veirung-r,  juvencus  annicnlns,  literally,  a  heifer 
that  has  passed  one  year ;  from  vetr,  winter. 

WiNTER-SouR,  f.  Soft  curds  and  butter 
mixed  together,  and  laid  on  bread, 
or  eaten  with  it  by  way  of  kitchin^- Teviotd. 
This  in  Upp.  Clydes.  is  defined,  Curds, 
made  of  soured  milk,  mixed  with  butter. 

[WiNTRODS,  adj.  Wintry,  stormy,  Z.  Boyd's 
Last  Battel!,  p.  283.] 

To  WINTLE,  V.  n.  1.  "To  stagger,  to 
reel  f  Gl.  Burns,  S.  O. 

—Now  ye  dow  hot  hoyte  and  hoble. 
An*  wintU  like  a  saumont-coble. 

Bunu,  ilL  142L 

2.  To  wind  round,  Upp.  Clydes. 

Belg.  wentel-en,  to  turn  round  ahout,  to  roll,  to 
wallow,  to  welter ;  evidently  a  derivative  from  wend-en, 
to  turn,  £.  to  wind. 

8.  To  wriggle,  to  writhe ;  as,  **  Hell  wtntle  in 
a  widdie  yet,**  i.  e.,  he  will  writhe  in  a  halter, 
Roxb. 

This  more  properly  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Teut. 
term  given  in  etymon.  The  radical  verb  is  most  pro- 
baUy  Teut  wind-en^  wend-en,  Su.-6.  wind-a,  Alem. 
muUd'On,  torquere. 


WiNTLE,  *.    A  staggering  motion,  S.  O. 

He  by  ais  sbonther  gae  a  keek. 
An'  tnmbl'd  wi'  a  wintU. 
Out-owre  that  night. 

Bums,  iii.  134. 

WINTON-MONEY,  s.    Money  given  to  a 
herd  to  induce  him  to  take  care  of  cattle 
when  put  under  his   charge  for  grazing, 
S.A. ;  perhaps  q.  drink-money,  from  A.-S. 
toin-tun^  vini  toberna. 

WINZE,  8.    A  curse  or  imprecation,  S.     To 
kt  a  toinze^  to  utter  a  curse. 

He— loot  a  winze,  an*  drew  a  stroke. 

Bwrns,  iU.  186. 
Teut.  wenseh,  signifies  not  only,  votum,  desiderium 
5?*JI"P'®*^***^»  Kilian.    Germ,  wunsch-en,  adprecari' 

V.  WiNCKBAND.  *^ 

WINZIE,aj;.    [Prob.  winsome.] 

But  waes  me  for  gallant  M*Kenzie, 
Wha  fell  in  the  first  o'  the  fray ; 

I  wat  he  was  warlike  an*  vnnzie. 
An*  show'd  them  some  rare  Highland  play. 

Dujf^s  Poann,  ^  138. 

To  WIP,  Wyp,  v.  a.  To  bind  round ;  as,  to 
wip  the  $kair  of  a  rod,  to  bind  a  division  of 
a  fishing-rod  with  thread  frequently  and 
tightly  brought  round  it,  S.  WypH,  part, 
pa. 

Thair  hricht  hair  hang  glitterand  on  the  strand 
In  tresis  cleir,  wyfU  with  eoldin  thrcidis. 

Dunbar,  Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  10. 
To  the.  Bacchus,  sche  raait  eik  on  hie 
Orete  lang  speris,  as  thay  atandartis  were. 
With  wyne  tre  branchis  wippit  in  thare  manere. 

V.  the  s.  ^^^'  *'*'^'  ^'  ^* 

Wyp,  s.    a  wreath,  a  garland. 

With  lynning  Talis,  or  lyke  apronis  lycht, 
Thay  war  arrayit,  and  thare  hedis  dycht 
In  wjfppys  of  the  haly  herb  varuane. 

^wiy.  Virga,  411,  8. 
Varuane  is  the  herb  vervain,  much  used  by  the 
Romans  in  their  sacred  rites.  Wyp  seems  to  be 
originally  the  same  with  Moes..G.  wain,  tcij>ja,  corona 
the  term  used  to  denote  the  crown  of  thorns  plaited  by 
the  Roman  soldiers  (Job.  xix.  6.).  apparently  in  rescm- 
Uance  of  the  wreaths  or  chaplets  given  to  victors. 
This  IS  nearly  alhed  to  Oop,  q.  v. 

WiPPEN,  8.  That  with  which  the  handle  of 
a  golf-club  is  wound,  q.  Wippinff,  from 
Wip,  v.,  q.  V. 

"  Baculi  cauh's,  The  club  shaft.  Baculi  manubrium. 
The  handle  where  the  wippen  is.  Baculi  filum,  Thi 
wippen."    Wcdderb.  Vocab.,  p.  38. 

WIPE,  Wype,  8.  A  blow  given  by  accident, 
or  in  a  careless  manner,  S.,  from  tho  same 
origin  with  the  E.  *.,  if  not  from  O.Teut. 
wippe^  flagrum,  flagellum. 

[To  Wipe,  r.  a.  To  strike,  to  whip ;  part, 
pr.  tciptn^  used  as  a  *.,  a  severe  beatiuir. 
Clydes.]  ^* 
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[Wiper,  s.    A  severe  blow  ;  also,  n  sharp  re- 
joinder or  taunt,.  BanfFs.] 

[WIR,  pnm.     Oar ;  as,  wir  nain^  oar  own ; 
often  contr.  into  trtm,  Shetl.] 

[WiRS,  WiRZ,  pron.     Oars,  ibid.] 

WIRDIE,    adj.       Weighty,    important,    q. 
metaph.  sense  of  Worthi/, 

— **Th6  brach  of  Jedbur^^Ii,  narreat  adiacent  to  the 
bonier  of  Ingland,  wes  be  his  hienca  meist  nobill  pre- 
dieenoris  for  vfirdie  oonsideratiounis  erected  one  frie 
borcfa  regall,  dottit  with  the  commouo  landis,"  &c. 
Aeta  Ja.  VI.,  1507,  E<l.  1814,  p.  150.    V.  Wbrdt. 

To  WIKK,  Wyrk,  t;.  «.     1,    To  work,  to 
cause,  to  accomplish. 

Tbe  wyis  wroght  other  grete  wandreth  and  weach, 
Wirbind  woundU  full  wyde,  with  wapnis  of  wem 

Oavoan  and  OoL,  iiL  fii 

Hios  the  high  fader  almyghty  in  cavis  dirk, 
Their  [Thirl  wyndis  hid,  for  drede  sic  wrangis  thai  wirk, 

Doug.  VirgU,  15,  21 

Tban  Fatienoe  aayis,  *'  Be  na  agast : 
**Hakl  hoip  and  treuthe  within  th^  fast ; 
"  And  lat  Fortoon  wirk  farthe  hir  rage. 

Dunbar,  Maitiand  Poems,  p.  126L 

2.  To  make,  to  form,  to  contrive. 

Qnhataallldot  Alace  that  I  was  i9n)cA/ / 
*Oet  Sjmon  wit  it  war  my  aadoins. 

Dunbar,  Maitiand  Poenu,  p.  78L 

Moet.*0.  waurhjan,  facere;  A.-S.  tnrc-an,  tryre-aii, 
id.  used  with  reapect  to  creation  ;  Uton  wircean  man; 
Let  IIS  make  man.  Gen.  i.  26.  Alem.  uuhrch-on^  IsL 
endt-io,  verk-a, 

Periiapa  these  words  appear  in  a  more  radical  fonn 
IB  Id.  yrkt,  yrk-ia,  arare,  colere  terram  ;  from  yr-io, 
id.  glebam  radere.    V.  G.  Andr.,  p.  137. 

WiRK,  Werk,  *.    Work. 

^—^jfi  ha  will  nocht,  racunnyss  all  his  land 
Ob  to  the  tyme  that  he  this  teerk  haiff  wrocht 

Wallace,  iiL  277,  MS. 

WIRL,  *.  1.  A  small  rickety  child,  or  any 
stunted  animal,  Perths. 

2.  A  diminutive  and  harsh  featured  person, 
Upp.  Clydes. ;  also  WirUe^  synon.  WurL 
V.  Warwolf. 

[To  WiRL,  r.  n.    To  fret,  to  whine,  ShetL] 

WiRLiN,  adj.  QuerulouS|  peevish,  Shetl.; 
perhaps  having  the  humour  of  a  Wirly  q.  v. 

[To  WiRN,  V.  n.    To  become,  Shetl.] 

To  WIRR,  WiRL,  V.  n.  1.  To  guar,  to  growl 
as  a  dog,  S.;  [to  tirr  trtrr,  to  quarrel,  Clydes.] 

They  winna  let  alane* 

Wtrrin'  like  twa  dogs  fightiu'  for  a  bane. 

Donald  and  Flora,  p.  40. 
V.YlBR. 

2.  To  fret,  to  whine,  Aberd.;  [wirly  Shetl.] 

WiRR,  8.  [1.  The  growl  of  a  dog ;  an  angry 
answer,  o. 

2.  Haste,  hurry,  worry ;  implying  anger  also, 
Clydes.,  Banffs.] 


3.  A  crabbed  fellow,  a  diminutive  peevish 
oerson;  as,  **a  cankered  trtrr,**  Al^erd., 
Meams. 

Wirrablaa,  9.  A  violent  and  short  exertion, 
Shetl.  Blaa  seeins  to  signify  a  blast 
Perhaps  icirra  may  be  traced  to  Isl.  ttrra^ 
hirrire. 

WiRRiE-GARL,  WiRRY-cow.  $.  1.  A  bug- 
bear, a  scare-crow,  S.' 


C 


**  Wirrg-karl,  bugliear ;  a  person  who  it  dreaded  as 
a  bugbear ;  "  GI.  Sibb. 

Birth  to  win  aff  sae  wi'  hale  banes, 

Tho*  mony  had  clowr'd  pows ; 
And  draggrd  sae  'mang  mnck  and  stanes. 

They  look'd  like  vtirryhywt. 

Ramsa^s  IVorks,  I  2Sa 

2.  Any  frightful  object,  or  awkward  looking 
person,  b. 

*'  Falebody  1  if  I  meant  ye  wrang,  could  aa  I  clod 

_  owre  that  craig,  and  wad  man  ken  how  yon  cam 
>y  your  end  mair  than  Frank  Kennedy?  Here  ye 
that,  ye  worricow  f*    Guy  Mannering,  iii.  128. 

Tilt  French  translator  has  not  b^n  very  fortunate 
•  in  his  veraion  of  this  passage.  M*entends-tu  bien, 
BolfroM  T  Tom  ir.  p.  31.  This  is  much  of  a  piece  with 
his  reddition  of  a  passage  in  the  preoedinc  page.  '* '  It 
the  call  daft,'  she  said,  '  wi'  his  glamour  ?  *  £at-il  done 
fon,  de  crier  ainsi !'  dit  Meg." 

One  can  scarcely  account  for  this  blunder,  but  by 
supposing  that  the  translator,  or  one  of  his  friends, 
had  looked  into  the  Scottish  Dictionary  for  the  meaning 
of  this  term,  and  fixed  on  Olamer,  the  second  word 
which  appears  under  this  form,  and  which  is  rendcretl 
noise,  instead  of  that  preceding  it,  denoting  '*tlie  sup- 
posed influence  of  a  charm,'  &c.  [or  mistook  it  for 
damour.] 

8.  The  devil,  Gl.  Shirr. 

Hamilton  evidently  uses  the  term  in  this  sense,  in 
ooe  of  his  Epistles  to  Bamsay. 

Lan^  may  thou  live,  and  thrive,  and  dow, 
Untd  thou  claw  an  anld  man's  pow  ; 

And  thro*  thy  creed. 
Be  keeped  (hie  the  virricow. 
After  thou's  dead. 

Ramsa^s  Poems,  IL  M. 

F^  Gadane's  month  auld  warld  tales  they  hear, 
0^  warlock's  louping  round  the  Wirrikov.  • 

FerguMson*s  Poems,  ii  57. 

From  whrry,  to  worry,  (V.  Wery)  and  Cour,  q.  v. 

The  worrycow  gid  sic  a  yell. 

That  rair'd  frae  dale  to  doon  ; 
He  got  the  spuilie  to  himaer. 
As  thev  fled  haoie  to  toon 
Like  drift,  that  day. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  121 

From  Cow,  a  hobgoblin,  q.v.,  and  Worrg,  the  goblin 
that  would  devour  one. 

4.  A  goblin  of  any  description,  South  of  S. 

*'  Wha  was  to  hae  kcepit  awa  the  trorriecows,  I  trow? 
A]re,  and  the  elves  and  gyre  carltngs  frae  the  bonnie 
bairn,  grace  be  wi*  it?"    Guy  Mann,,  L  37. 

*'  To  be  sure  they  say  there's  a  sort  o'  urorricotes  and 
laog-nebbed  things  aU>ut  the  land ;  but  what  nec<l 
I  care  for  themf '    Tales  of  my  Landlord,  i.  54. 

[WiRRiX,    adj.       Crabbed,    sour-tempered ; 
used  also  as  a  ir.  Banffs.] 
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WiftRT  Hen.     [Prub.  a  cheat,  a  swindler.] 

Am  djToar  ooffe,  that  witry  hm, 
DeAtrojria  the  honor  of  oar  natioun  ; 
TakU  gudis  to  frist  tn  tttmit  men, 
And  brekii  hii  obligatioun. 

&Mnatyn4  Poem*,  p.  171,  st  tt. 

Wcrry-htn,  EVargreen,  ii  221. 

Perhapp,  one  who  swallows  up  the  property  of  others, 
as  a  ben  gobbles  up  what  is  thrown  out :  or,  from  A.  -S. 
werig,  wyrig^  wicked,  malicious,-  cursed. 

WmSCHIP,*.    V.  WoRSCHip. 

(To  WIRSLE,  V.  n.  To  struggle  hard ;  to 
trirsle-warsUf  to  struggle  hard  and  long, 
Clydes.,  Ban£Fs.] 

[WlBSLE,   «.     A   hard   struggle ;    a   toirsle^ 
W€tr$le9  a  continuous  hard  struggle^  ibid. 
WinU  implies  a  harrier  straggle  than  toarsle,  q.v.] 

[WIRZ,  pron.     Ours,  Shetl.    V.  WiB.] 

*  To  WIS,  r.  n.     To  know  ;  pret.  toistj  S. 

*'  Thir  ar  the  names  of  tharoe  that  wtMt  of  the  said 
box  quhen  it  was  in  the  myre ;  James  Averie,"  &c. 
Inventories,  A.  1588,  p.  14. 

JohnsL  gives  Wit  as  an  E.  v.  now  obsolete,  signifyinff 
"  to  Uiink,  to  ima^ne."  Bat  all  the  examples,  ouoted 
by  him,  may  be  viewed  as  bearing  the  sense,  either  of 
nowledge,  or  of  persnasiou. 

Qerm.  iriM-€ii,  scire,  noscere,  intelligere. 

To  WIS,  Wiss,  r.  n.    To  wish,  S. 

*' There  was  nae  need  o'  her  to  icm  to  raak  me  daft." 
Tba  Entail,  u.  100. 

Thae  flinls  o'  ganze  bronsht  o'er  the  leas, 
I  wiu  they  a'  war  in  a  bleeze. 

Pieken's  Poems,  1 123. 

Wis,  Wiss,  s.    A  wish,  8. 

'*I  bae  bad  a  sort  o'  wi»  to  see  my  grandchilder, 
whieh  is  veiy  natural  I  shoald  hae."    Entail,  u.  234. 

May  ne'er  m j  bainu  sic  beverage  prie ; 
.  That's  the  best  wist  it  has  frae  me. 

Pieken't  Potmt,  i.  181. 

A.-S.  triu-on,  Isl.  oesl-a,  to  wish.  Serenias,  having 
nantioDed  these  verbs,  remarks,  that  he  views  oesk-a, 
aa  the  most  ancient,  supposing  it  to  be  derived  from 
Goth.  At,  Aes,  O^  IJeus;  and  thus  that  oe»ka  is 
equivalent  to— Deos  adpellare.  Thus,  he  adds,  in  IsL 
Oe»ke  is  Odin.  The  primary  sense  of  the  Isl.  v.  indeed 
seems  to  be  vovere,  mod  of  oeske,  votum. 

WISCH,  pret.  V.    Washed. 

The  Pipe  beginnis  to  grace,  as  greablie  ganit, 
Wuck  with  thir  wirchypis,  and  went  to  counsale. 

EoidaU,  iii  17. 

To  WISCHEAF,  v.  a.    To  vouchsafe. 

'*  It  haa  bene  our  said  souerane  lordts  maiesteis  gnid 
plessour  to  ^rant  anegenerall  restitutioun  to  hishienes 
naill  nobiUtie, — and  to  redress  sic  lossis  as  they  hatio 
•ufforit  be  the  iniurie  of  the  tyme,  and  that  our  sai«l 
■ooerane  lord  wald  w'uchea/,  amangis  the  greit  and 
oommoun  benefitcTS  impartit  to  thame,  to  appoint,"  &c. 
Acta  Ja.  VI.,  1585,  Ed.  1814,  p.  408. 

WISCHELL-BUIK,  s.  "Ane  teyschell 
fctitif  Aberd.  Beg.  V.  19.  Can  tliis  sig- 
nify  a  book  on  the  exchange  of  money,  as 
noting  the  different  rates  ?   V.  Wisuill,  v. 


WISE-HORN,  *.    The  gizzard,  Galloway. 

— Upo'  the  aged  oak, 
The  ciow  »pi«afls  out  his  feathers  to  the  sun ; 
While,  hid  among  its  leaves,  the  gouk  sita  mute, 
Wi's  tfue-Atfm  dry.  waiting  the  caller  tide, 
¥flMNin  to  please  nis  mate  b^'s  auld  cuckoo, 

Davtdeon*t  Seasana,  p,  82. 

The  earns  with  Ontehom,  q.v. 

To  WISEN,  WissEK»  WizzEN,  Wyssin,  V.  n. 
1.  To  wither,  to  become  dry  and  hard,  S. 
pron.  wizzen ;  A.  Bor.  id. 

*FBst  by  mv  chalmer  on  hie  wisnit  treis 
The  ssry  gl«d  quhissillis  with  niony  ane  pew, 
Qoharby  the  day  wan  dawing  wele  I  kuew. 

Doyg.  Virffa,  202,  19. 

2.  To  be  parched.  In  consequence  of  thirst. 

His  tegMMjft  throte,  haaand  of  blude  sic  thrist, 
Oeaeris  of  bng  fast  sic  ane  appetite, 
That  he  eonatrenit  is  in  extreme  s}'te. 

Duujf^  Virgil,  276,  5.  Siccae  laaces,  Virg. 

The  foUowing  extract  has  been  communicated  as  a 
proof  that  this  word  acems  to  be  used  in  different  parts 
of  Enriaml. 

'*  Itowever  she  may  set  her  we€izen  faco  against  it, 
she  likes  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  a  young  fellow  of 
spirit**    C.  Smith's  Old  Manor  House,  V.  I. 

A.-ii.  vua-MJi,  ufeoM'ian,  for-wcMn-iam,  tabesccre, 
langnesoere^  saarcescens ;  "  to  pine,  fade,  or  wither 
away.  The  LanBastrians  to  this  day  have  it,  to  when 
awag^**  Somner.  laL  vitn-CL,  id.  O'j  han*  hoend  wisncuie  ; 
And  bis  haad  withered ;  Isl.  Bibl.  1  Kings  ziii.  4. 
Sn.-6.  WMi-a,/bfnr£fM-a,  primarily  denote  the  withering 
of  flowers,  irin^a,  which  Ihre  views  as  mure  ancient, 
is  used  in  tha  saoia  sense. 

To  WiSEjf,  r.  a.  To  wither,  to  cause  to  fade, 
or  make  dry. 

8am  slentit  bene  in  vrigttand  wyndis  wake : 
Of  sam  the  eiyme  committit  clengit  be 
Vnder  the  watter  or  depe  hidduous  se. 

Doug,  Virga,  191,  34. 
V.  «.a. 

WISEN  WYND,  a  ludici'ous  designation  for 
the  wind-pipe,  the  weasand  being  repi'e- 
sented  ns  an  alky  or  narrow  passage,  South 
of  S. 

An*  soBMtimes  I  detachments  poar, 

Down  wiscH  wgnd  to  travel. 
Kicks  health  an'  vigour  to  the  door, 

Bj  dieadfu'  stone  or  gravel. 

A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  17. 

To  WISHILL,  ».  a.    To  exchange. 

"TbcMiseaneain  the  be^^niug,  to  ichaw  thy  vn- 
willingncs  to  urithUl  wordia  to  our  querrall,  as  that 
thou  thouglitis  ewiil  of  the  dry  ving  of  tyme.'*  Banna- 
tyne*s  Joiunal,  p.  202.    V.  Wissbl,  v. 

WISHT,  inierj.    Hist,  Hush,  Aberd. 

WISHY- W  ASHIES,  s.  pL  «  Bustling  in  dis- 
coarse;  a  cant  term  for  being  slow  in 
coming  to  the  point,''  S.  B.  61.  Shirr. 

Hirth  does  o'er  pfaialy  i*  your  face  appear. 
For  me  to  trow  tbst  Simon  isna  near. 
Kse  wuAjf  washies,  lad,  lat's  hear  bcdeen  ; 
Ye*ve  news,  I'm  sear,  will  glad  mair  hearts  than  ane. 

Shirr^s'  Poems,  p.  81. 

This  seems  precisely  synon.  with  Whitie-whatUs,  q.  t. 
It  is  nearly  tm  Belg.  term. 
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Wishie-Wasihe,  Wishy-washy,  s.  Any 
sort  of  thin  Ma^Ay  drink,  as  verj-  weak  tea, 
beer,  negw^,  &c.,  Koxb^  Gall. 

«•  Wlskie'tvaMhie^  small  drink ;  ale  without  foaui, 
whisky  without  beiU  f  Gall.  Enc. 

This  is  one  of  those  retlnplicative  terms,  oommon  in 
the  Gothic  languages,  which  are  used  to  denote  a  de- 
feet  in  the  object  or  contempt  of  it.  V.  Ihre,  yo. 
Fieifack.  The  ori^  seems  to  be  E.  Wanh,  or  Teut. 
wa9seh-€H,  abluere.  For,  more  generally,  the  redupli- 
cation is  formed  by  a  play  on  a  single  word,  as  in  E. 

WisiiiE-WASHiE,  adj.      Delicate,  of  a  soft 
habit ;  applied  to  the  constitution,  S. 
E.  wtuhy,  synon.  ;  **  weak,  not  solid." 

To  WISK,  V.  a.  1.  To  give  a  slight  brushing 
stroke  with  any  thing  pliant,  as  twigs,  hair, 
a  piece  of  cloth,  &c.,  b. 

2.  To  hurry  arway,  as  if  one  quickly  swept  off 
any  thing  with  a  besom. 

To  WiSK  away,  r.  n.  To  move  off  nimbly, 
S.  whisky  E. 

Bot  suddanly  «Ma|f  thay  wUk  ilkane 
Forth  of  our  sicht,  hie  vp  in  the  sky. 

Doug,  Virgil,  75,  Sa 

WiSK,  Wysk,  8.  1.  A  slight  brushing  stroke 
with  any  thing  pliant,  id. 

Bot  quhen  I  walknyt,  al  that  welth  was  wiskii  away. 

Ikrttg,  VirffU,  239,  b.  15c 

The  E.  V,  whisky  is  now  used  in  the  same  way, 
8.  Germ.  wiscA-cn,  to  wipe ;']  Su.-G.  wuika,  hwitka,  a 
besom. 

2.  A  quick  motion,  Si  whisk. 

Bot  the  King,  that  him  dred  sum  thing, 
•  Wartyt  the  sper  in  the  cummyng, 

Ana  with  a  wysk  the  hed  off  strak. 

Barbour,  v.  641,  Ha 

With  one  wvsk,  may  be  viewed  as  used  adv.  in  the 
sense  of  quickly. 

Fresch  Bewtie  with  ane  vysk  come  [up]  belyve, 
And  tfaame  all  reistit  war  thai  never  so  kene. 

King  Hart,  L  25. 

[WiSKER,  *.      V.  WhISKEK.] 

WISP,  *.     Prob.  a  wreath  of  any  kind. 

Et  per  em^ionem  de  lie  wispisa  lie  steill,  &c.  z.  s. 
Compota  Episc.  Dunkel.  1514.  Lie  wispis  Calebis. 
Ibid.  15ia 

It  would  seem  that  in  O.  E.  Wittp  was  used  with 
greater  latitude  than  now.  For  Fraunces  expL  "  Wyspe, 
Torques.  TorQuhillum."  In  Ort.  Vocab.  Torques  is 
rendered  by  c&ain. 

To  WiSP  the  Shoon.  To  put  a  handful  of  straw 
into  the  shoes  or  biwues  woni  by  the 
peasantry,  in  order  to  keep  the  feet'  com- 
fortable, Roxb. 

WISP,  9.  An  ill-natured  person,  Shetl.; 
perhaps  from  Germ,  wespe,  a  wasp. 

WISS,  *.  .  Use,  Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  16. 

[WISS,  9.    Wise,  way,  Barbour,  ii.  549.] 


WISS,  9.    Tlie  moisture  that  exudes  from 
bark,  in  preparing  it  for  tanning ;  Perths. 
Isl.  vaes,  vo8f  humiditas.    V.  Weeks,  v. 

[WISS,   Wy8S,  adj.      Wise,   Barbour,  viii. 
162.] 

To  WISS,  V.  n.    To  wish.     V.  Wis. 

Wiss,  9.    A  wish,  S.    V.  Wis. 

To  WISS,  WisSE,  V.  a.     To  wiss  one  to  any 
place  or  thing,  to  direct,  to  guide,  to  put  in 
the  way  of  obtaining  it,  S.     Can  ye  wiss  me 
to  the  way  f     Can  you  direct  me  to  it  ? 
Wiue,  is  used  as  signifying  to  guide.  Sir  Tristrem. 

To  Crist  his  bodi  he  yald, 

That  don  was  on  toe  trs ; — 
— *'  Lord,  mi  liif,  me  bt  hold. 
In  world  thou  wttae  me. 
At  wille ; 
4stow  art  lord  so  fre, 
Thou  Uet  me  never  snille. 

P.87,stM. 

"  Dame,**  said  the  king,  "  wald  thow  me  viMt 
To  that  pbce  qahar  tbair  reuair  is, 
I  saU  rsward  the  but  lesing.'^ 

Barbour,  iv.  47S«  M& 

In  S.  wUs  is  often  used  for  EL  wish.  But  there  is  no 
affinity  to  this  r. 

irissa,  is  the  imperf,  and  pret.  of  Mocs.-G.  wit-«M, 
scire ;  A.-S.  wis-an^  wiM-ian,  docere,  instruere,  mon- 
strare,  dirigere  :  Ladmfnn  ih<U  the  wetjaa  wistigeon ; 
Conductores  qui  tibi  vias  monstrent ;  Gen.  zxxiiL  15. 
Isl.  vifS'O,  Dan.  vytt-tr.  Aim.  wttiz-an.  Germ.  KviM-en, 
(certificare),  Su.-G.  wis-a,  id.  ostendere.  Wisa  vtagtn, 
viam  ostendere. 

To  WISSEL,  WiSTEL,  V.  a.  and  n.    *  I.  To 
exchange. 

'*Cambio^ — to  iriMf/or.change  money.*'  DespauL 
Gram.  £.  8,  b. 

8.  To  join  in  paying  for  drink,  to' club,  Ang., 
Aberd. ;  svnon.  Birle. 

I  was  as  fain  as  any  there 

To  weet  my  dronthy  throat ; 
An'  for  a  wee  to  banish  cars 
By  wissliti  o*  my'groat,    ' 
Wi*  glee  that  night 

Cock*t  SimpU  StrainT,  pi  117. 

3.  To  wager,  to  stake,  to  bet;  Ang.  an  impro- 
per use  of  the  V.  QuhisseU  to  excliange. 

WiSSEL,  9.     Change.     V.  QuuissEL. 

WissLER,  WlSL^VRE,  s.    One  who  e.\changcs 
money. 

**That  his  hienes  dcput — ane  vthir  to  be  irijfare& 
changcour,  and  banc  tliare  feis,  as  wes  vsit  tu  be  gevia 
to  the  maisteris  of  money,  wardanis,  and  changeouis 
in    aide    tymes."      Acts    Ja.    III.,     1487,    ii.    IS2. 

V.  QUUISSELAR. 

To  WissLB  Words.     1.  To  talk,  to  hold  dis- 
course,  Pcrtlis. 

*'He— Bware  a  gryte  aitb,  that  ho  wad  never  viaslt 
words  wi'  him  till  he  changed  his  mind."  Campbell, 
i.  332. 

2.  To  bandy  words  of  strife. 
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''Some  wonlia  wer  nriageilii  at  the  first  betaix  the 
trie  of  Mar  and  lord  Lyndny,  qohilkiM  could  not  be 
oaenched  a  long  tyme,  qnhill  the  lord  Vchtltretf  desyred 
the  lord  Lyndaay  to  have  patience,"  &c.  Belhaven  MS. 
Men.  Ja.  6.  fot  7i.  e. 

To  WISTER,  Wtster,  v.  m.  To  be  engaged 
in  a  broil  or  scaffie,  nccompanied  with  high 
wordfly  Perths. 

WiSTERy  Wtster,  s.  A  scuffle  of  this  des- 
cription* ibid. 

laL  voet-o,  inqnietare,  voj-o,  com  impeto  ferri»  vat, 
tnmnltnaritts  impetna  et  gnesta%  voesua-r,  turbulentae 
impetuoens  homo. 

To  WISY,  V.  a.    To  examine,  &c.    V.  Vest. 

To  WIT,  Witt,  r.  a.  To  know,  part.  pa. 
wit. 

At  the  Mt  trist  he  entrit  in  the  toan, 
Wittand  no  thing  of  all  this  falss  tressonn. 

WaUaee,  Iv.  782»  MS. 

>  The  remanent  hereof,  qnhat  ener  be  it. 

The  weird  sisteris  defendis  that  suld  be  vii, 

Douff.  VirgU,  60,  4S. 

Moei.-G.  A.-S.  tetf-oa,  adre,  noecere. 

Wit,  Witt,  t.  Intelligence,  information, 
tidings.  To  get  wit  of  a  thing,  to  obtain 
information  with  respect  to  it ;  to  let  wit,  to 
make  known,  to  communicate  intelligence  ; 
[out  of  irt^],  deprived  of  reason,  S. 

Thai  left  him  swa,  and  faiththsr  gait  can  gang. 
With  hewy  cbejrr  and  sorowfoU  in  tliocht ; 
Mar  teUt  of  him  as  than  get  eoath  thai  nocht 

Wallace,  I  2S2,  Ua. 

So  Lnndy  thair  mj^eht  mak  no  langar  remayn, 
Besoath  Tynto  iogis  thai  maid  in  playn. 
Schyr  Jhon  the  Graym  got  wii  that  he  was  thar. 

iMrf.  ix.  615,  Ma 

A.-S.  wli,  ge-wii,  sdentia,  notitia.  This  is  perhaps 
the  primary  sense. 

[•  WITCH,  *.  The  name  given  to  the  noc- 
turnal liepidoptera,  Banfls. 

Witch-Beads,  s.  pL    The  name  given  to 

Entrochi^  S. 

"The  Entroehi  comprehend  a  class  of  fossils. — 
They  hare  obtained  Tarioos  names,  as  Screw-tiones, 
Fairff'heatU,  of  the  mlgar  in  England ;  WUch-beads, 
of  the  vulgar  in  Scotland."  Ure*s  Hist  Rntherglen, 
p.  318,  319. 

Witch-Bells,  «.  pL  Roond-Ieaved  Bell- 
flower,  S.      Campanula  rotundifolia,  Linn. 

There  is  considerable  analogy  between  this  and  its 
8w.  name  in  Dale*karlia.  This  is  Maerbiad,  i.e.,  the 
Mar^a  heU;  the  night-mare  being  viewed  as  an  incn- 
hus  or  evil  eenius.  They  are  luso  called  Thumbles, 
S.  B.,  Le.,  tnimbUa,  which  corresponds  to  their  name 
in  Gothland,  Fingerhait,  q.  a  covering  for  the  J!nger. 

Witch-Cake.      A  cake,   according  to  the 

tale  of  tradition,  prepared  for  tlie  purposes 

of  incantation,  S. 

^  *'  The  baking  of  the  witch  caie,  with  his  pernicious 
virtues,  is  a  curious  process,  recorded  in  a  traditional 
aong,  which  we  here  give  entire."  Cromek*s  Remains 
of  Nithsdale  Song,  p.  282.  | 


WiTCH-GowAN,  *.  Suid  to  be  the  Dandelion, 
or  Leontodon  taraxacum,  Linn.  Dumfr. 

The  deeeription  given  of  the  JVUch-gotean  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  llandelion,  of  which  Lightfoot  says  ; 
**The  plant  baa  a  bitter  milky  juice."  Flor.  Soot, 
p.  432.    V.  under  Oowan. 

WiTCH-ScoRB,  s.  The  mark  given  with 
a  sharp  instrument,  to  a  supposed  witch 
above  her  breath,  S. 

"  Wuieh-tewrt,  Anciently,  witches  were  scored  or 
cut  above  the  eyes,  to  prevent  their  cantrips  taking 
effeci.**    Gall.  Ene.     V.  Scoee,  v. 

Witches  Butterfly.  A  very  large  thick- 
bodied  buttci*flv  of  the  moth  tribe,  and  of 
a  drab  or  light  brown  colour,  S. 

Witches  Knots.  A  sort  of  matted  bunches, 
resembling  the  nests  of  birds,  frequently 
seen  on  stunted  thorns  or  birches;  a  disease 
supposed  to  be  produced  by  a  stoppage  of 
the  juices,  fioxb. 

I  need  scarcely  add,  that  during  the  reign  of  ig- 
norance aiwl  auperstition.  every  thing  that  could  uot 
be  immediately  and  obviously  trace<l*to  secondary 
causes,  waa  without  hesitation  ascribed  to  supernatural 
•gency. 

Whitches  Thimbles.  A  name  for  the 
flowers  of  Fox-glove,  Teviotdale. 

"The  mother  went  to  the  crags,  and  pulled  some 
witektM  tkimble*,  or  foxglove,  (Digitalis  purpurea,)  a 
plant  which  still  grows  very  plentifully  upon  them." 
Edin.  Mag.,  ApiU  1820,  p.  aU. 

Witching  Docken.  A  name  given  by  old 
women  to  tobacco,  Ayrs. 

WITCHUCK,  s.  The  Sand-Martin,  a  bird, 
Orkn. 

"Sand-Martin,  or  Shore-Bitd.— Ore.  WUchucl/* 
Low's  Fann.  Oread.,  pu  74. 

To  WITE,  Wyte,  v.  a.  To  blame,  to  ac- 
cuse ;  the  prep.  irt^A  being  often  added,  as. 
Ye  need  na  wite  me  teith  tnaty  S.  JPor  is  also 
used. 

S.  Prov.  ••  WHe  your  self,  if  your  wife  be  icith  bairn; 
spoken  when  pe<^le's  misfortunes  come  by  their  own 
blame  ;"  Kelly,  p.  357. 

It  is  used  in  an  improper  construction,  in  another 
emphatic  Prov.  **Aw  thing  wiles,  where  nae  thing  weil 
fares;  i.e..  Every  thing  is  blamed,  where  nothing  pros- 
pen."    V.  Kellv,  p.  26. 

A.-S.  wU-an,  Moes.-6.  wid-eit-jan,  imputare,  ascrib- 
ere,  exprobrare.  Su.-6.  inV-a.  Wit  thek  uk  sielfioum, 
attu  owisWta  bides;  Id  tibimet  imputa,  quod  impruden- 
ter  petas ;  Kon.  Styr.  ap.  Ihre.  Belg.  Zij  zlcn  zelven 
to  wyten  kMen;  the  same  idiom  as  the  S.  "  They  have 
themselves  to  wite,**  This  word  is  used  both  by 
Chaucer  and  Gower.    A.  Bor.  id. 

'*  Wyt'jfn  or  rettyn.    Impute.'*    Prompt.  Parv. 

WiTE,  Wtte,  s.    Blame,  S. 

Besyde  Lstyne  our  Ungage  is  impcrfite, 
Qtthilk  in  some  part  is  the  cause  and  the  wyte, 
Qahy  that  ViTgillis  vers  the  ornate  bewt6 
Intill  our  toung  may  not  obaeruit  bo. 

Jkntg.  VtrgU,  9,  4a 
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A.-S.  Su.-O.  wife  ifl  used,  in  a  Moondarv  Mnse,  for 
the  ooQBequenoe  of  blame,  that  is,  punishment.  In 
A.-S.  it  denotes  both  ciril  and  corporeal  punishment 
Hence  FUi-wiffe,  the  fine  paid  for  a  broU,  8.  jUtintj, 
Bhffwyte,  &o.  Isl.  v^te,  noxa ;  vy<-ii,  ritii  notare  ali- 
qnem,  vyU-ur,  vitii  notatus ;  O.  Andr.,  p.  256.  This 
writer  seems  to  Tiew  it  as  allied  to  the  Lat.  term. 

WiTER,  «.     One  who  blames  another,  Clydes. 
WiTEWORDiE,  adj.     Blameworthy,  Clydes. 
WiTELESS,  Wyteless,  adj.    Blameless. 

"  If  all  be  well,  I's  be  wtfteless,"    S.  ProT.— ** spoken 
-  with  a  suspicion  that  all  will  not  be  well ;  and  if  so,  I 
hare  no  hand  in  it ;"  Kelly,  p.  202.     **  They  wj/U  you, 
and  you  no  wytelesa/'*  Ramsay's  S.  Prov.,  p.  72. 

•  WITH,  Wi',  prep,     1 .  As  signifying  against. 
«      To  be  wf  a  person^  to  be  avenged  on  one  ; 
as,  *<  ril  be  tot  him  for  that  yet/*  Roxb. 
A.-S.  wUht  Sa.-G.  wid,  contra,  adyersum. 

2.  In  the  sense  of,  according  to ;  as,  ^'  WC  his 
tale.**    V.Tale,  «. 

8.  As  expressive  of  sufferance  or  any  degree 
of  approbation ;  an  elliptical  idiom.  ^V ith 
the  negative  prefixed,  it  expresses  disappro- 
bation, or  rather  dislike,  S. 

Italian  trills  he  cud  na  wC  them  ; 

Wi*  dear  strathspeys  he  aft  wad  glee  them. 

Tarrat^t  Poems,  p.  12L 

4.  To  gae  vnth^  v,  n.  To  miscarry,  to  fail, 
to  go  contrary  to  inclination  or  expecta- 
tion, S.  It  is  used  both  with  respect  to 
persons  and  things  :  He^s  gane  tcit/i  aw  the 
gither;  He  has  completely  gone  wrong; 
either  as  respecting  one's  circumstances,  or 
moral  conduct. 

fTfM  is  here  used  as  in  A.-S.  and  as  Su.-G.  trief, 
signifying  against.  A.-S.  wUh^-en,  wUh-ya-tn,  to 
oppoee. 

With  This,  Wi'  this,  adv.  Upon  this,  here- 
upon, S.    V.  Wi*. 

With  that,  adv.  I.  Upon  that,  thereupon  ; 
denoting  one  thing  as  the  consequence  of 
another. 

TreMOcme  thai  cryt,  traytourU  was  thaim  amaog. 

Kerlve  with  that  fled  out  sone  at  a  side. 

Hitf  falow  Stewyn  than  thocht  no  tyine  to  bide. 

WaUace,  ?.  153,  MS. 

[2.  By  that  time,  just  then,  Barbour,  xv. 
168,  Camb.  MS.] 

Isl.  rirf  that  is  svnon.  Fluga  fuglar  upp  hia  theim, 
▼id  that  faelduU  heMur  theirra,  oc  feltu  menn  af  baJti, 
turner  hruto  hendur  ainar,  enn  tutner  J'attur,  eda  akein- 
dust  a  vopnum  sinom,  fra  nimum  lio^to  rowin,  oc  Jforo 
ihnr  Yid  that  heim  aptur :  Literally,  "Fowls  flew 
aboTe  them;  with  that,"  or,  •*•«  consequence  qf  that, 
their  horses  took  fright,  and  men  fell  from  their  backs. 
Some  broke  their  arms,  and  others  their  legs.  Some 
were  wounded  by  their  own  weapons  :  from  some  their 
horses  fled  ;  and  with  that  they  returned  home.*'— 
Kristnisa^.,  p.  24. 

In  the  OL  this  phrase  is  rendered,  idco,  his  factis. 


With  thi,  conj.  1.  Wherefore;  Barbour. 
It  seems  to  have  been  used  so  late  as  the 
reign  of  Ja.  VL 

Bot  thy  greit  grace  has  mee  restoid, 

Throw  grace,  to  libertie  ; 

To  thy  mercy  with  thee  will  I  go. 

_^  ^  Potma  Sixteenth  Century,^  Ml. 

With  thet  is  undoubtedly  an  error  for  with  tlu. 

2.  Provided,  on  condition. 

And  ffyfr  that  ve  will  trow  to  me. 
Ye  sail  ger  mak  tharoflf  king, 
And  I  sail  be  in  your  helping : 
With  thi  ye  giff  me  all  the  Und, 
That  ye  hailf  now  in  tai  your  hand. 

„,.,.  Barbour,  i  498,  MS. 

rn^Ay  seems  synon. 

I  shall  dight  the  a  Duke,  and  dubbc  the  with  honde ; 
Wahy  thou  ftoghtil  with  the  Knight, 
That  is  so  hardi  and  wight. 
And  relese  him  his  right, 
And  graunte  him  his  londe. 

Sir  Oawan  and  Sir  Oal,,  iL  ttL 
A.-S.  with,  propterea,  and  thy,  quod. 

To  WITHER,  V.  n.  To  fret,  to  whine,  to 
whimper,  Aberd. ;  A..S.  hxcother-an^  mur- 
murare,  "  to  murmur,  to  mutter,"  Somner; 
witlier-ian,  certare,  resistere. 

[WTTHER-GAW,  s.    V.  Wedder-Gaw.] 

WITHERGLOOM,  s.  The  clear  sky  near 
the  horizon,  Ettr.  For.  IWiaier^laim, 
course  or  direction  of  the  wind,  Banfifs.] 

«  ".pkp  close,  and  keep  an  ee  on  the  wttherglaym." 
Penis  of  Man,  iii.  253.    V.  Weddir-oum. 

[WITHERIPS,    *. 

odorata,  Banffs.] 

WITHERLOCK,  s.  That  lock  of  hair  in 
the  mane,  of  which  one  takes  hold  when 
mounting  on  horseback,  Roxb. 

It  seems  to  signify  ••  the  lock  which  Ues  the  ooo- 
trary  way,"  from  Tent  weder,  A..S.  wUher,  contra. 
[Rather,  the  lock  on  the  withers.] 

WITHERON,  WiTHEROu,  e.  A  rogue. 
"A  guild  witherou^^  expl.  a  great  rogue, 
Orkn. 

[WITHERS,  *.p/.  Contraries;  wUhert  o' 
wind^  gusts  of  wind,  ShetL] 

WITHERSHINS,  adv.  In  the  contrary 
direction ;  properly,  contrary  to  the  course 
of  the  sun.    V.  Widdersixxis. 

"As  it  was  suDposcd  that  witches  always  acted 
m  contrariety  to  the  bws  of  nature,  we  hear  of  their 
going  thrice  withershina  round  a  thing  to  render  it 
subject  to  their  power. "  Edin.  Mag. ,  June  1820,  p.  533. 

WITH ERSP AIL,  e.     Goosegrass  or  clivers, 

Galium  Aparine;  pron.  Whitherapail.Vioxh. 

This  weed  is  called  in  Swcd.  wtdhaenga,  a.  what 
adheres  to.  -^  »  ^ 

WITIIERWECHT,  s.  The  weiglit  thrown 
into  one  scale,  to  counterbalance  the  paper^ 
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or  vessuly  in  tlic  opiK>site  scale,  which  con- 
tains the  goods   bought:   the  wUherwechi 
being  adjusted  before  these  goods  are  put 
into^the  other  scale,  S.  B. 
A.-S.  wUMeTt  •gftioit,  and  iciAl,  weighty  q.  opponte 

Moea.-G.  wUhra,  also  -  sijtnifies  contra,  adTenum. 
Sad  nisi  wiihra  snow  faur  nwis  id  ;  He  who  ia  not 
•piMt  aa,  18  for  ua  ;  Mark  9.  40.  As  A.-S.  wUh  haa 
the  aaone  meaning,  it  ia  probable  that  thia  prep, 
primarily  bore  thia  form  in  ancient  Gothic,  although 
we  hare  no  evidence  of  this  in  Ulphtlas.  The  obaerva- 
tioB  of  Verelias  on  the  laL  prep,  deaervea  oar  attention. 
U  appeara  both  as  ri J  and  vidar,  Vid  notat  contra, 
adversna.  Vidur  idem  plane  est.  et  in  compositis  va- 
riatnr  ob  eaphoniam ;  lud.  in  vo.  So.  -O.  wki,  anciently 
~"*  ',  ad,  apnd ;  ooatra ;  Ihre. 


W  ITH-O ANG,  s.    Toleration,  permission  to 

pass  with  impunity;  Skene. 

Vnm  gang,  to  go,  and  the  prep.  iriM.  In  the  same 
acBse^  we  aav,  S.  that  one  shonld  not  be  allowed  to 
^amg  with  a  thing,  when  it  is  meant  that  one*s  conduct 
m  any  instance  ought  not  to  be  tolerated,  S. 

lUnTH-GATE,    With-Gait,  a.     Liberty, 
toleration. 

— '*  Procuring  thereby  not  onlie  private  grudges,  bat 
poblieke  exclamations,  against  the  wUh-gatt  and  liber- 
lia  panted  unto  such  shameful  scafferie  and  extor- 
tka?*— Acta  Ja.  VI.,  1621,  c.  19. 

— "Thair  hea  bene  diuerss  actis  of  parliament  and 
aoaventionia  maid  heirtofoir  aganis  the  wUhgait  and 
libertie  qnhilk  sindry  avaricious  and  godles  persones 
1ms  tane  to  exact  and  lift  sik  exorbitant  k  intolerable 
pioffite  k  VBurie  for  the  leane  of  thair  money,"  &c 
Arts  Ja.  VI,  1598,  Ed.  1814,  p.  187. 

^"The  dew  poniachement  inflictit  to  tratouris  and 
rsbdUa-— la  ane  terronr  to  the  ewill  disposit  to  give 
wSAgaii  to  thair  incUnatioun.**    Ibid.  160G,  p.  284. 

Thia,  although  synon.  with  WUh-gang  u  formed 
the  a.  giUel  A.-S.  gai^  via,  insteaa  of  the  v. 


To  Obt  the  with-oate.  To  gain  the  ad- 
vantage, to  get  the  better  of,  to  overcome 
bj  some  false  pretence,  to  overreach,  Ajrrs. 

TIm  term,  aa  thus  used,  cannot  be  fonned  by  meana 
of  with  in  the  sense  of  Lat  cum.  Perhaps  it  should 
ntker  be  traced  to  A.-S.  with-gaHf  contraire,  oppagnare. 

To  WTTHHALD,  v.  a.  L  To  withhold,  S. 
I  quiescent. 

2.  To  hold,  to  possess. 

The  Kynais  palice  and  all  that  rial  hald 
AD  hb  aUane  ane  doachter  did  withhold, 

Doug,  Ktfyil,  206,  22. 

The  goMin  palyce  now,  with  stemes  brycht. 
Of  heayn,  in  sets  ryalL  wythhaldis  that  wicht 

Ibid,  212,  S8. 

Th»  9.  resembles  A.-S.  wUh'haebbaa,  which  not  only 
resistero,  but  continere,  retinere. 


WTTHLETTING,  a.   [Errat.  for  WU/uetHfig, 
setting  ambush.     Y.  Wituset.] 


««■ 


^Tlie  following  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  sections  of 
BailMmr'a  Bruce,  edit.  1620.     **Tbe  wUhUUingoi  the 
of  Endnellane,*'  p.  272. 


YnraOVTYN,  prep.    Without. 


Thai  gart  serwandyn,  with  outyn  longer  pleid. 
With  cohort  awisn  on  to  the  wall  him  bar : 
Thai  ke«t  him  our  out  of  that  bail  full  st«id. 

Wallace,  IL  252,  M& 

in  MS.  is  generally  written  as  two  words. 
The  acute  Mr.  Tooke  rejects  all  former  derivations  of 
wkhaiU,  affirming  that  **it  is  nothing  but  the  impera* 
ttve  wgrthutan  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic  verb 
weoriham,  wairihan, — esse."  Divers.  Purley,  i.  217. 
Thus  he  views  it  as  literally  signifying.  Be  out ;  as 
analogous  to  But,  This,  however,  seems  to  be  too 
great  a  sacrifice  to  hyxiothesis.     Even,  on  his  own 

J 'round,  it  would  have  been  more  natural  to  have 
[educed  this  term  from  A.-S.  wltan,  discedere,  to  de- 
part, to  go  away,  to  go  forth.  For  ui  witan,  is 
expressly  rendered,  Foras  discedere,  exire ;  Boet., 
p.  186,  Lye. 

It  appears,  however,  that  it  is  composed  of  A.-S. 
wiih,  versus,  denoting  motion  towards  a  place,  and 
nian,  extra  ;  as  with  weatan,  versus  occidoutem,  Oros. 

L  1.      V.  OUTWITH. 

To  WTTHSAY,  v.  a.     To  gainsay,  to  oppose, 

to  speak  against. 

Barbour  ^ves  the  following  account  of  the  conduct 
of  the  English,  under  Eldw.  L 

And  gyfrthat  ony  man  thaim  by 
Had  ony  thing  that  wes  worthy, 
As  horas,  or  hund,  or  othir  thing. 
That  war  plesand  to  thar  liking ; 
With  rycht  or  wrong  it  hare  wald  thai 
And  gyf  ony  wald  tnam  withaaff. 
Thai  suld  swa  do,  that  thai  suld  tyne 
othir  land,  or  lyfT,  or  leyfT  in  pyne. 

The  Bruce,  I  210,  MS. 

The  passage  is  quoted,  Wyntown,  viii.  18.  44. 
A.-S.  with'taegg-an,  "  inficiari,  to  deny,  to  gainsay ;" 
Sonmer.    Chaucer,  id. 

To  WITHSET,  V.  a.    To  beset,  to  block  up, 
to  stand  in  the  way  of. 

O.E.  "  WUhMt-yn.  Obsisto.  OXmio^—WUhseUynge, 
ObaJstentia."    Prompt.  Parv. 

And  ane  oth>T,  hat  Makartane, 
With  Met  a  pase  in  till  his  way. 

Barbour,  xlv.  107,  MS. 
A.-S.  wUh'sett'On,  to  resist 

To  WITIITAK,  r.  a.    To  lay  hold  of,  to  seize. 

'*And  last  of  all,  some  violentlie  intromettit,  with^ 
taken,  and  yet  uphaldis  the  yronis  of  our  Cunyehons, 
quhilk  is  ane  of  the  chief  pointis  that  concemis  our 
eroun."    Proclamation,  Francis  A  Mary,  Knox*s  Hist, 

Pl147. 
A. -9.  with'taeC'€M,  ad  capere. 

[WTTTAIL,  8.     Victuals,  Barbour,  iv.  170. 

WUite,  VmU,  as  a  term  for  provender,  is  applied  to 
tlie  crop  and  to  the  grain ;  thus,  "Our  vUtle*8  a'  cut,'* 
Le.«  our  grain  crop,  Ac;  and  "  VittU*»  fell  dear  noo," 
i.«.y  grain  ia  high-priced.] 

^VITTANDLIE,  Wittanlie,  adv.    Know- 
ingly, £.  tcittingly. 

**Siolik  of  thame  that  makia  fals  inatrumentis,  or 
cassis  mak  ony  falss  instrumentis,  or  vsis  the  samin 
wOtandlie,  that  all  sio  personis  in  tymes  cuming  be 
pvnist  in  thar  pervonis  and  guclis,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  V. 
1640,  Ed.  1814,  p.  300. 

— *'  Mony  persounis  wittanlie  knawand  thame  selfis 
vnder  the  proccs  of  cursing,  and  boand  chargit  to 
remoue  f ra  (kuine  service,  wiHuUie  enteris  thame  selfis 
thairto,  and  will  not  remoue,  quhairthrow  thay  stop 
the  remanent  Christin  pepill  fra  douine  semice,"  Ac. 
AcU  Mary,  1551,  Ed.  1814,  p.  485. 

A.«S.  witendliee,  scienter. 
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To  WITTER,  Wyttr,  v.  a.  To  inform,  to 
mako  known;  falsoy  to  ward|  advise]  WU'- 
ievyty  wytrydf  informed. 

For  he  said  thaim  that  the  King  wai 

Logyt  in  to  ea  Mtrayt  a  place, 

That  horaemen  mycht  nocht  him  assaile. 

And  giff  futenien  gaiff  him  bataile, 

He  said  be  hard  to  wyn,  gilT  he 

Oif  thair  cttinmyng  may  wittert/t  be. 

Barbour,  TiL  683,  M& 
Edit.  Pink,  witiyi. 

For  thai  thowcht  wytht  swylk  a  wyle 
This  Makbeth  for  til  begyle ; 
8wa  for  to  cum  in  prewaU 
On  hym,  or  he  sold  wytrjfd  be. 

Wfnioum,  Ti  18.  878. 

8ii.-0.  wUr-a,  id.  Kotum  facere,  indicare,  Ihre. 
laL  vUr-fut,  innoteacere,  apparere  et  praemonere.  In 
III.  it  teems  especially  to  respect  the  mauifestation 
of  a  person.  Hence  witran,  an  apparition ;  }V'itrur,  a 
term  synon.  with  Alfar,  Effur^  our  Elves  or  Fairies, 
be<wns6  these  little  demons  (daemonioli)  sometimes 
made  their  appearance,    Verel.  Ind.,  p.  295. 

Witter,  Wittik,  «.  1.  A  mark,  a  signi  i.e., 
an  indication. 

In  this  place  stikkit  hich  the  prince  Enee 
Ane  mark  or  vriUir  of  ane  erene  aik  tre, 
In  terme  and  taikin  mto  toe  mariner», 
Quharfor  to  torn  agane  as  thaym  offeris. 

Dowf,  ViryU,  131.  4a 

Now  Is  he  past  the  wUlir,  and  rollis  by 
The  roohe,  and  haldis  sooirly  throw  the  se. 

Ibid,  183.  14. 
Meta,  Virg. 

2.  In  curling,  the  mark  towards  which  the 
stones  are  shoved,  Galloway ;  syuon.  Tee. 

Next  Robin  o'  Mains,  a  leader  good, 

Close  to  the  wUter  drew  ; 
RatcliiT  went  bv,  an'  cause  he  miss'd, 

Pronoonc'd  the  ice  untrue. 

DavidsovCi  Seaaont,  p.  166. 

3.  A  pennon,  a  standard. 

"He  snatched  away  his  spear  with  his  guidon  or 
wUUrJ*    Hume's  Hist.  Doug.,  p.  08.    V.  Guidon. 

4.  A  tree  reserved  in  a  general  cutting,  or  in 
what  is  called  a  Hag^  Clydes. 

"  It  has  long  been  the  custom  to  leave  20  or  25  select 
trees,  cidled  reserves  or  witten,  in  an  acre,  at  each 
outtinj;.''    Agr.  Surv.  Clydes.,  p.  133. 

Prob.  the  name  was  originally  given  to  a  particular 
tree  reserved  as  a  memorial  or  mark  of  the  height  of 
the  wood,  or  of  the  place  where  the  felling  commenced, 
[or  as  bearing  the  marl*  of  reservation.] 

Wittering,  Wittryno,  Wyttrino,  «.  1. 
Information,  knowledge. 

For  Schyr  Edauard  in  to  the  land 
Wes  with  his  roengnd,  rycht  ner  hand. 
And  in  the  mom^-ng  rycht  arly 
Herd  the  countre  men  male  cry ; 
And  had  leittryng  off  thair  cummyng. 

Barbour,  ix  664,  MS. 

EKh  the  first  moder  maid  ane  takin  of  wo 
And  eik  of  wedlok  the  pronuba  Juno, 
And  of  thare  cupliog  wittering  schews  the  are. 
The  flamb  of  fyreflaucht  lichting  here  and  thare. 

Doug.  VirgU,  105.  40. 

2.  It  sometimes  denotes  information  |with 
respect  to  future  events,  or  of  a  prophetic 
kind. 

VOL.  IV. 


A  priw4  spek  till  him  echo  made ; 
AmI  said,  **  Takis  gud  hep  till  my  saw, 
**  For  or  ye  pass  I  sail  yow  schaw 
*'  Off  yonr  fortoun  a  gret  party. 
**  Bet  oar  all  speceally 
"  A  Wjfitrmp  her  I  sail  yow  ma, 
**  Qehat  end  that  your  pnrposs  sail  ta. 
*'  For  in  this  land  is  nane  trewly 
**  Wate  thingis  to  cum  sa  weiU  as  I.** 

Barbour^  iv.  642,  IISL 

A.  Bor.  wiUering,  a  hint.  Isl.  vUr-a  is  given  by 
Yerd.  as  synon.  with  Sw.  foreboiia,  to  prognosticate ; 
and,  as  we  nave  seen,  is  frequently  used  to  denote  pre- 
temalaral  appearance.  It  seems  derived  from  ^locs.  -G. 
«sC-4in,  scire ;  and  is  thus  allied  to  the  various  terms 
respeeliiig  prophecy  or  divination,  mentioned  under 
the  article  Wvss  WIFE. 

WiTTERLY,  WiTTRELY,  adv.      According  to 
good  information,  certainly. 

For  I  can  noucht  rcherss  thaim  all. 
And  thoncht  I  couth,  weill  trow  ye  sail. 
That  I  mycht  nocht  suffice  thar  to, 
Thw  sold  sa  mekill  be  aila 
Bet  that,  that  I  wate  wyttrdjf, 
Eftrs  my  wyt  reherss  sail  L 

Basitmr,  x.  850,  US. 

It  oecnrs  ta  O.E.  in  the  sense  of  wisely,  knowingly. 

Whan  ye  witten  wUterly,  where  the  wrong  lyeth, 
TlMrs  th^  mischiefe  is  grett,  Mede  may  helpe. 

P.  PUnighmaH,  FoL  14,  U 

Witter-Stone,    8.      Apparently,    a    stone 
originally  placed  as  a  trtf^^ r  or  mark. 

"^Fhid,  that  the  mill-dam  and  mill-land  of  Pit- 
lassie  have  been  past  memory  as  it  now  is,  and  that  it 
is  not  tlie  occasion  of  the  regorging  of  the  water  upon 
the  miU  of  Ramoniey  ;  and  that  the  stone  called  the 
tnitf«nrfONe  is  not  a  stone  for  the  regulating  thereof.** 

~     lee. 


WITTER,  8.  The  barb  of  an  arrow  or  fish- 
hook,  S. 

TboB  it  is  applied  to  the  barbs  of  a  trident  or  sp«rar 
for  striking  fish. 

" '  Aakward  !'  returned  a  shepherd  looking  up,  (the 
same  stoat  fellow  who  had  speared  the  salmon)  *he 
deserved  his  paiks  for*t — ^to  put  out  the  li^t  when  the 
fish  was  oo  ane's  vnUen  !*"    Guy  Mannering,  ii.  69. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Tent,  tref  (€,  waete^  acies  cnltri. 

WiTTERT,  parL  adj.    Barbed,  S.A. 

To  WITTER,  r.  n.  1 .  **  To  ficht,  to  fall  foul 
of  one  another  ;**  6L  Sibb.;  perhaps  to 
take  one  by  the  throat.    V.  Witters. 

Belg.  tcfer,  a  point ;  Teut.  wetie,  acies  cnltri. 

2.  To  stnif^gle  in  whatever  way ;  often,  to 
straggle  ^r  a  sustenance.  A  person,  adop- 
ting projects  beyond  his  means,  and 
straggling  with  poverty,  in  attempting  to 
gain  the  end  in  view,  is  denominated  ^  a 
wiiterin  body,''  Mearns. 

Tent,  weder-en,  rcaistere,  adversari ;  or  perhaps  allied 
to  IsL  kwidr^Of  dto  commovcre. 

[WiTTEROUS,  adj.  Crabbed,  quarrelsome, 
Banffs.] 

WITTERS,  «.  ;>/.    Throats. 

"  The  qneans  was  in  sic  a  firryfarry,  that  they  began 
anithcr  like  kail-wives,  an'  ]roa  woakl 
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bM  thottsht  that  they  woa*d  has  flown  in  ither*i  witiert 
in  A  liaiia-dApi''    Joomal  from  London,  p.  8. 

Yell  Ml  a  Uinl  o'  ]ao\  I'U  wad 
In  tplU  o'  a'  their  tviUere. 
Am*  craifss  yon  nignt. 

Tamu^s  Poenw,  p.  79L 

This  ie  ezpL  *'«ke  teeth  ;**  01.  Ibid.    Bat,  no  doubt, 
the  other  i»  the  proper  meaniug. 
Corr.  InMi  Lai  ffuUur^ 


WITTING,  WiTTiNS,  *.  Knowledge. 
WUhavi  tnjr  wUHnSt  without  my  knowledge, 
S. 


«« 


him  first  to  require— redress— at  the  cheiff 
oTthe  clan,  or  diiftane  of  the  cuntrie  quhairin  the 
aaidis  guidis  salbe  resett  or  remane  for  the  space  of 
tuelf  houris  of  his  wUtiHg."  Acts  Ja.  VL,  1585,  Ed. 
1814,  p.  464. 

This  seems  the  £.  part  in  pi.  used  as  a  s.,  unless 
from  the  A.-S.  pari.  wUtentUt  knowing. 

WITTIS,  s,  pL     The  senses,  the  organs  of 

8eu8e« 

MyMlf  is  sound,  but  seiknes  or  but  loir ; 
My  wUHt  tywt  in  dew  proportioan. 

ffenr^totu,  Bannatiftu  Poenu,  p.  132L 

It  is  used  in  the  same  sense  b^  Chaucer. 

*'This  is  tosayn  the  dedly  smnes  that  ben  entred 
into  thyn  herto  by  thy  fivt  wUtia,*'  Tale  of  Melibens, 
p.  284|  edit  TyrwUtt. 

[WIZ,  prei.    Was,  Shetl.,  Clydes.] 

To  WIZE,  V.  a.    To  entice  away,  Lanarks. 

An*  the  fUiiss  sent  him  to  Craignethan's  hs', 
To  wtM  his  dauriitar  him  frae. 
Marp  if  0«%PMttim,  Edin.  Mag.,  June  1819,  p.  628. 

y.  Weisi. 

WIZEN,  ••    The  thxt>at,  S. 

This  word  is  used  in  a  curious  prorerbial  query, 
addressed  to  a  hun^;ry  person.  "I)oes  your  wame 
teow  your  tcicfli  enttit  ?"  q.  kxp  you  so  impatient  for 
food,  that  your  beUv  is  disposed  to  believe  that  some 
fatal  accident  has  befaUen  its  purveyor  the  gullet? 
Rozb. 

*'  It  tasted  sweet  i'  your  mou,  but  fan  anes  it  was 
down  your  wczea,  it  hsd  an  ugly  knaggim."  Journal 
from  London,  p.  3.  -e  ^         « 

This  is  an  improper  use  of  K  tceosam^  the  windpipe. 

To  WIZZEN,  r.  n.    To  become  dry.    V.Wi- 

8£N. 

WizzARDSy  ••  fl.  Quick-grass,  or  other 
weeds,  dried,  withered,  or  voizzmed^  on  f  al* 
low  fields,  Moray. 

Supposed  to  be  from  the  r.  16  YFZMn,  Wtaan^  Su.-G. 
.  Wfii-a,  perhaps  with  the  addition  of  onf ,  hcrba. 

WLISPIT,  T^rtL  Lisped,  Barbour.  V. 
Ulispit. 

WLONK,  adj.  1.  Gaudily  dressed ;  used  in 
the  superl.  whnkesL 

Thus  to  wode  am  thei  went,  the  whnkeri  in  wsdes, 
Both  the  Kyng,  and  the  Quene : 
And  all  the  dooebti  by  dene ; 
Sir  Gawayn,  p^yest  on  greoe. 
Dame  Gaynourhs  Ivdes. 

Sir  Oawan  imd  Sir  Qal.,  L  1. 


2.  Rich. 

Tliere  he  wedded  hia  wife,  ^oUmhest,  I  wane. 
With  gittm,  and  garsons,  Schir  Galeron  the  gay. 

/6u/.  a  28. 

It  ii  also  used  asa  s.  like  bricht,  schene,  Ac,  denoting 
a  woman  of  rank,  or  splendidly  dressed. 

The  wedo  to  the  tother  tdonk  warpit  thfr  werdis. 

DunbaTf  MaiUand  Pi>emM,  p.'60. 

Here  corrected  from  edit.  1508. 

A.4i.  tdonre^  wfance,  gay,  sniendid,  rich  ;  used  sub- 
stantivHy,  to  -denote  an  elegant  woman.  Wlane 
wundeuioce  wagon  ;  Splendidam  tor  tarn  capillis  (foemi- 
nam)  portabant ;  Lye.  Wlonce  monir/e,  magnates 
plurimi,  is  a  phrase  abo  used. 

It  is  not  improbaMe,  that  this  word  gives  us  the 
origin  of  the  vul^r  term,  Flunkie,  universally  used  in 
S.  for  a  servant  m  livery  ;  q.  one  who  wears  a  gaudy 
dresi^  M  referring  to  his  parti-coloured  attire. 

(To  WMBESET,  v.  a.  To  beset,  Barbour, 
ix.  706.] 

[To  WAIBETHINK,  r.  n.  To  bethink.  Ibid. 
▼.  551 ;  part,  pa,  wmbethoehty  bethought, 
L92.] 

[WMQUHILE,  adv.    Sometimes.    V.  Um- 

QUHILE.] 

(To  WNDERTA,  v,  a.  To  undertake,  to 
afiSnn,  Barbour,  i.  292.] 

[WNFAYR,  adj.  Evil,  disastrous,  Barbour, 
L  123.] 

[WNSELE,*.    V.  UxsELE.] 

[WNSEMLY,  adj.  Unseemly.  Barbour, 
▼.  407.] 

WO,  interj.  Addressed  to  draught-horses, 
when  the  driver  wishes  them  to  bait  or  stop 
altogether. 

V  Formerly, '  in  speaking  to  their  horses,  carters 
employed  hap  and  toindf  in  ordering  them  to  either 
side ;  now  mostly  high-too  and  jtt ;  and  in  calling  to 
stop^  the  incommunicable  sound  of  pfx>o,  now  100,  or 
wov.**    Agr.  Surv.  Berw.,  p.  503. 

In  Clydes.  Wo  is  used  in  calling  to  a  horse  at  a  die* 
tanee,  or  in  giving  the  usual  commands  while  at  labour. 
Can  Wq  be  changed  from  Uot  to  stop  ? 

WOAGE,  8,     A  military  expedition.      V. 

WlAQE. 

WOBj  9.    A  web,  S.  wah. 

Riche  lenye  wMie  nsitly  weiffit  sche.    • 

Doug,  VirgU,  204,  40. 

Thair  is  ane,  callet  ClemenCt  Hob, 
Fra  iik  pair  wyfe  reiffls  the  toob. 

liaitland  Poems,  p.  883. 

Wob  is  still  used,  both  in  the  North  and  South  of  S. 

I  thought  ere  I  deed  to  have  ance  made  a  toob, 
•  ^t  still  I  had  weera  of  the  spinning  o*t 

Hosa^s  Rock  and  Wee  Pickle  Tow. 

WOBSTEB,  WoBSTAR,  8.    A  Weaver. 
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Wobelere  sold  be  challauged,  that  they  make  over 
many  fang  thnimnies,  to  the  hurt  of  the  people." 
Chaunerlmi  Air,  e.  25,  §.  1. 
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find  DM  aiM  wobUar  thai  it  leill. 

Or  ane  wakar  iliat  wfll  no  ataiU. 

rrhair  crafUata  I  kan ;) 

Or  aoe  miliar  that  baa  oa  falt» 

That  will  ataiU  aowdar  maill  nor  malt, 

Hald  thama  for  ImIt  men. 

Umdta^a  3iP.JL,iL  101. 

V.  WlBSTl 


WOBAT,  adj.  Feeble,  decayed;  t.  hairy 
worm* 

I  have  ane  wallidrag,  ane  wonn,  ane  auld  wobat  carle. 

Ihmhar;  MaUland  Poenui,  p.  48. 

It  may  be  the  aame  word  which  ia  frequently  used, 
Ang.,  although  generallv  proo.  wobari,  signifying 
feeble,  decayed  ;  aa,  a  «ro6aff,  or  wodat,  bairn^  a  child 
that  appeara  weakly  or  decayed.  Wobart-lilx,  having 
A  withered  or  faded  look. 

It  aeema,  howeyer,  to  be  properly  a  «.  and  the  same 
with  waubU,  a  hairy  wonn.    V.  Vowbet. 

WOCE,«,    Voice. 

Than  all  answer  with  a  cry. 
And  with  a  woet  said  ceneraly 
That  nane  for doat olideid  salde  faile, 
QuhiU  discomfyt  war  the  gret  bataile. 

Barbour,  iL  407,  MS. 

Qnhy  grantis  thow  not  we  micht  lone  hand  in  handf 
And  for  to  hers  and  render  woeit  trew  ? 

Doug.  Virga,  26.  89. 

To  WOCHE,  V.  a.  [To  vouch.]  Appa- 
rently  to  assert  a  claim  to  property,  in  the 
way  of  inviting  those  who  oppose  this  claim 
to  exhibit  their  objections. 

— "Because  the  said  Thomaa  damit  the  said  landia 
to  pertene  to  Alane  Kyunard  of  that  ilko  his  faider  in 
properte,  and  the  aaid  maister  William  to  perteue  to 
ikim  aa  tennant  and  wassalo  to  the  said  Alaue ;  And 
that  he  walde  wocht  thaim  with  t\iv.  perell  :  The  lordia 
tharefore  ordania  the  aaid  maister  William  to  irocft« 
lamekle  of  the  aaid  landia  aa  he  plessis  in  the  said 
Alania  court  at  the  law  daia  eftir  Paache."  Act.  Dom. 
Gonj.,  A.  1488,  d.  10& 

**The  said  Jonne  allesiit  that  all  the  saidis  landia 
wer  his  fee  &  heretage,  £  vfoekU  the  samyn  with  the 
perell  of  law  in  presena  of  the  lordia."  Act.  Doro. 
Cone,  A.  1491,  p.  216. 

O.  Fr.  voek-tr,  and  vomeh-tr,  aignify  legally  to  cite 
or  otdl ;  from  L.  toe-art^  Vouche,  in  the  £.  law, 
''■ignifiea  to  call  one  to  warrant  lands,  Ac."    Jacob. 

[To  WOCHLE,  v.n.  To  walk  with  difficulty; 
to  struggle.  Wochlf^  a  struirglc ;  tcochlin^ 
struggling,  Clydes.  Banffs.     V.  Wachle.] 

WOD,  WoDE,  WouD,  s.  A  wood ;  Iwoddy, 
woody.] 

In  the  first  frost  eftir  hemist  tyde, 

Lenis  of  treis  in  the  wod  dois  si  yde. 

Doug.  Virga,  174,  IL 

Towart  Meffen  then  ^an  thai  far ; 
And  in  the  woud  tham  logyt  thai. 

Barbour,  IL  804,  US. 

A.-S.  iTttcfu,  Bclg.  voud,  id.    The  S.  pron.  is  wud. 

WOD,  WoDE,  VoD,  Wdd,  adj.  1.  Mad,  S. 
wud.  One  is  said  to  be  wud^  who  is  out- 
rageous, in  a  state  of  insanity. 

Fra  Batlar  had  aiKMi  gud  Wallace  sejn, 
Throuch  auld  nuiiice  he  wox  ner  wod  for  teyn. 

Wallace,  xi  402,  MS. 

A  wod  dog,  one  that  has  hydrophobia,  S. 
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Quhen  it  [the  steme  calltt  canie]  ringis  in  onr 
hemisphere,  than  dogia  ar  in  dangeir  to  ryn  rod,  rather 
nor  in  ony  Tthir  tyme  of  the  yeir."    CompL  S.,  p.  89. 
It  also  oocura  in  thta  sense,  O.E. 

Bitten  by  a  woocf-dog's  venom'd  tooth. 

Fletcher**  FaiU\ful  Shepherdess,  Act  tL 

Thit  aeema  to  be  the  i>rinuury  aense,  Moea.-G.  wodt 
m  the  term  uaed  in  deacribtng  the  demoniac,  Mark  t. 
IS,  who  was  exceeding  fierce.  A.-S.  troii,  ainen\ 
insanuw.  ^  Isl.  od-ur,  id»  Belg.  woedL  Thia  aense  u 
retained  in  O.  EL  woode. 

"  Tweye  men  metten  him  that  hadden  develi«  and 
eamen  out  of  graves  ful  icootle  so  that  no  man  niyc^hte 
go  hi  that  wev."    Wiclif,  Mat.  riiL 

— **He  wolde  bearo  me  iuhande  that  tho  cowe  is 
wootle;'*  Palsgr.  B.  uL  F.  141,  b.  **  He  barketlt  as  a 
wooile  dogge  doth  ;**  Ibid.  F.  163,  a. 

One  form  of  the  word  in  O.  E.  nearly  approacbn 
to  that  of  lal.  od-ur,  or  ood-r.  "tJolhe  or  Wood. 
Amens.  i>emens."  Prompt.  Parv.  It  also  appears 
in  the  form  commonlv  usca  in  our  writinca.  "  \Vode 
ormadde.  Amena.  Demcns.  Insauus.  Fcrua.  Fui- 
bundua.   Furiua.'*  Ibid. 

2.  Furious  with  rage;  denoting  the  act,  S. 
It  is  sometimes  conjoined  with  wraith  or 
vjroithy  angr>%  q.  angry  to  madness. 

Haist  cruell  Juno  has  or  this  alsua 
Sesit  with  the  first  the  port  clepit  Scea, 
And  from  the  schippts  the  oi^tU  on  ache  calHs, 
Standand  vodwraitk  ennarmed  on  the  walliii. 

Doug.  Virga,S&,ii, 

Wod  wroith  he  wortbis  for  disdeue  ami  diypite. 

ibid,  423, 1& 

An  empbatical  prorerb  is  uaed  in  this  sense  in  Fife ; 
**  Ye  hand  a  sticic  in  the  teod  man's  e*e  ;**  literaliy, 
'*  You  hold  a  stick  in  the  eye  of  a  furioua  man  ;**  ie.. 
You  continue  to  provoke  one  already  enraged. 

3.  Having  a  fierce  or  fiery  temper ;  expressive 
of  the  habit.  A  toud  bodt/^  a  person  of  a 
very  violent  temper,  S. 

4.  Ravenous ;  in  relation  to  appetite. 

Bot  the  Tile  bellyis  of  thay  curslt  achrewis 
Habonndls  of  sen  maist  abhorainabill, 
And  pail  all  tyme  thare  niouthis  miserabtll 
For  wod  hunger  and  gredy  appetytc. 

Doug.  Virga,  75, 1. 

5.  Wild,  as  opposed  to  an  animal  that  is 
domesticated.  Hence  wod  catt^  a  wild  cat. 
The  term  is  used  metaph.  by  Blind  Ilarr}'. 

Yon  wood-eattis  sail  do  ws  litill  der ; 
We  saw  thaim  faill  twyss  in  a  grettar  wer. 

Wallace,  x.  809.  MS. 
V.  WSDB,  V. 

Ance  wod  AND  AY  WAUR.  Increasing  in 
insanity  or  anger ;  waxing  more  and  more 
furious. 

Kelly  gives  this  S.  Pror.  but  does  not  seem  to  ev- 
press  ita  meaning  properly.  '*  Once  wood  and  au  the 
warr,'*  •'  They  who  have  once  bee.i  mad  will  BeId<Hn 
have  their  senses  sound  and  well  again."    P.  271. 

— **Lord  Evandale  wadna  look  at,  hear,  or  speak 
wi'  him,  and  now  he*8  ance  wud  and  aye  irawr,  and 
roars  for  revenge  againe  Lord  Evandale,  and  will  hear 
noueht  of  ony  thing  but  bum  and  slay."  Talca  of  mj 
Landlord,  iv.  285. 

In  the  Wud  o't.  An  expres.sion  applied 
to  a  person,  when  eager  to   obtain  or  du 
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anjr  thing,  or  when  greatly  in  need  of 
it,  S.  B. 

It  teeins  merelir  an  obliqae  ute  of  A.-S.  vod,  ItL  p^* 
nr,  mente  csptus,  q.  baring  the  miod  so  engaged,  aa  to 
be  able  to  attend  to  nothing  elso. 

Like  Wud.    [Like  one  who  is  mad  or  infuri- 
ated.] 

Ledii  ozter  buses  withoat  fcar» 
Or  dance  liix  wud, 

Majfm^s  saier  Gun,  p.  46u 

A.-S.  wod,  fttriodna.  Isl.  od-ur  ie  need  both  as  ngni- 
fjinff  insanus,  and  ira  percitna. 

This  is  most  probably  the  oriein  of  the  name  Odin 
or  Woden,  the  great  God  of  the  Northern  nations, 
whence  our  Wednesday;  from  od-ur,  or  toad,  furi- 
osna<  Some  have  riewed  this  deity  as  the  same  with 
the  Mercury  of  the  Romans.  But  as,  like  Mercurjr, 
he  presided  o^er  eloquence,  in  other  respects  his  attri- 
bates  correspond  exactly  with  those  of  Slars.  For  he 
is  still  represented  as  the^God  of  batUe,  as  dispensing 
the  fate  of  it,  and  as  f eastinc  on  the  slain.  V.  Verste* 
gauy  p.  8.  His  name  indeed  seems  to  express  the  rage 
of  battle  ;  and  his  character  is  analogous  to  that  of 
Mars,  as  described  by  the  Poet. 

Amyd  the  feild  stude  Mars  that  felloun  8}Te ; 
In  place  of  roell6  leod  brym  as  ony  fyre  ;• 
The  sorrowful  Furies  from  the  finnament 
By  the  goddis  to  tak  vengeance  wer  sent 

DoiV.  Ftrya,  269,  9. 

WODMAN,  $.     A  madman. 

—"There  is  a  breif  of  onr  sonerane  lordis  chapell, 
maid  &  ordanit  for  the  sanfte  of  the  alienacioune  of 
— ^landis  throw  idiotis,  and  natural  fulis,  furious,  and 
wodmen,  in  tyme  of  thare  foly,'*  &c.  Acts  Ja.  IIL 
1475^  Ed.  1814,  p.  112. 

WoDNES,  «.    Furj,  madness,  S. 

How  mony  Romanis  slayne  wes. 
And  wys  men  rageand  in  vodnea. 

Wyntown,  iv.  23i  Ruhr. 
Vnsilly  wicht,  how  did  thy  mind  inuaid 
Sa  grete  wodnea  f  Ikmg,  VirgQ,  143,  28. 

Ittfelix,  quae  tanta  animnm  deauMtia  cepit  f 

Viig.,T.  4«5. 

"And  whanne  hvs  kynnes  men  hadden  herd  thei 
wenten  out  to  hold  him,  for  thei  seiden  that  he  is 
turned  into  iroMfnfM."    Widif,  Mark  iiL 

UuotnisM,  dementia ;  Isidor.,  iii.  4,  ap.  Schilter. 

*'  Woodnes,   Fnria.  Insania.  Furor.**  Prompt.  Panr. 

WODSPUR,  s,  A  forward,  unsettled,  and 
fiery  person,  S.  used  like  the  £.  designa- 
tion Motspiir,  pron.  vmd-spur. 

It  has  sometimes  been  adopted  as  a  sort  of  soubriquet. 

There  was  a  wOd  gallant  amang  us  a'. 
His  name  was  Watty  wC  the  towhpurtf— 

It's  I,  Watty  Wudspurs,  loose  the  kye  ! 
I  winna  layne  my  name  frae  thee  ! 

MinMtreUy  Border^  i  106. 

"  IftKifpiirj—Hotspur  or  Madspnr ;"  K.  Ibid. 

WODDER,  WODDIR, «.  Weather.  «Wynd& 

wodder;**  Aberd.  Reg. 

This  orthocraphy  is  a  deviation  firom  that  of  all  the 
northern  dialects. 

WODE,  adj.  Wode/riej  void  and  free,  i.e., 
without  any  armed  men. 

"Thir  four— contracted,  that  the  Congregatioan 
shonld  leire  the  toon  of  St.  Johnatonn,   wode  frit. 


readie  to  ressaive  tlie  queine  thairin,"  &c.     Pitscottie's 
Gron.,  p.  634.  *•  Void  to  the  queen  ;'  Kd.  172S,  p.  201 

WODENSDAY,  «.    Wednesday,  Roxb, 
WODERSIIINS,  adv.    The  contrary  way. 

V.  WiDDERSINNIS. 

WODEWALL,  Wood  Weele,  «.  «  Expl. 
a  bird  of  the  thrush  kind  ;  rather  perhaps 
a  wood-lark ; "  Gl.  Sibb.  Prob.  the  green 
Woodpecker. 

I  henle  the  jay  and  the  throstell. 

The  mavis  menvd  in  hir  song, 
The  wodevtaU  farde  as  a  boll 

That  the  wode  aboute  me  rung. 
2Vm«  ThoutaSf  Jamieson*a  Pupular  BcUl.,  ii.  11. 

^* Farde  is  heryd,  made  a  noise,"  in  another  MS., 
which  is  certainly  preferable.  In  the  Gl.  wodewcUe  is 
expl.  **  redbreast." 

This  term  occurs  in  0.  E.  "  Wodicale  byrde. 
Supra  in  Hei/n/oicle,**  Prompt.  Parv.  Rem^owle  is 
expl.  "Gaulus.  Picus  maior.  Merops."  Ibid.  Afe- 
ro^  is  defined;  "Avis  quedam  viridia  colons,  que 
etiam  apiastcr  dicitur,  quia  apes  comedit :  et  etiam 
ffallus  dicitur  metrops  [r.  merops]  a  wode  whale,"  Ort. 
Vocab.  Elyot  gives  a  similar  description  of  the 
Merops;  Biblioth. 

This  must  be  the  green  Woodpecker,  Picus  Viridis, 
Linn.  This  bird,  according  to  W  illoughby,  is  *'  called 
also  the  Bain  FowC  V.  Pienn.  Zool.,  p.  176.  This  is 
evidently  the  same  with  Reyn/owle,  which  Fraunccs 
has  given  as  the  synonyme.  Its  Sw.  name  is  Wedknarr; 
Linn.  Faun.  Suec,  No.  99.  The  first  syllable  si^ifies 
wood.     The  latter  may  be  from  knarr-en,  to  creak. 

By  the  ancient  Roma. is  this  bird  was  called  the 
Martia  Picus,  rendered  by  Masaey  WhiCwalL  Some 
virtue  had  by  the  Romans  been  ascribed  to  it  in  ward- 
ing off  evil.  It  is  at  least  conjoined  with  the  she-wolf 
in  the  presen''ation  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  in  their 
mother  Ilia's  dream. 

To  cut  them  down  my  cruel  uncle  sought ; 
But  their  defence  a  wolf  and  lohiUcall  took. 
And  wardetl  off  the  dire  impending  stroke. 

OpmTs  Fatti,  ul  v.  46. 

'*  What  I  here  translate  a  WhiUcall,  in  the  original 
is  Martia  Picus  Avis.  It  is  a  little  bird,  which  makes 
holes  in  trees,  and  picks  her  food  from  under  the  bark 
of  them.  It  is  also  called,  in  some  counties,  a  Wood' 
pecker,  a  specki,  (whicli  is  the  German  name)  a  French- 
pie,"  Ac.    K.  ibid. 

(To  WODGE,  r.  a.     To  shake,  Banffs.    V. 
Wadoe.] 

WODROISS,  8.    A  savage. 

The  rowch  wodrois$  wald  that  bustouiss  bare, 

Our  growin  ^ysly  and  grym  in  etfeir. 

Mair  awfuU  m  all  thing  saw  I  nevare 

Bayth  to  walk,  and  to  ward,  as  tcethis  in  weir. 

That  drable  felloun  my  spirit  affrayit. 

So  ferfull  of  fantesy. 

BouiaU,  il  24,  MS. 

Here,  as  in  Bann.  MS.  rotcch,  saw,  wethis,  are  pnt 
for  rowth,  sail,  wiihis,  in  S.  P.  Repr. 

It  seems  donbtful  whether  the  word  in  MS.  be  not 
rather  wodwiss,  as  ro  and  w  are  often  nndistinguish- 
able. 

According  to  this  reading,  the  original  term  most 
probably  is  A.>S.  wude-tccue,  in  pi.  wime  wa«au,  satyrs, 
UMins,  GL  Aelfric,  p.  56,  {un/ael  wihtu,  syuon.)  from 
wudu,  a  wood.    The  origin  of  teaman  is  uncertain. 

This  A.-S.  term  seems  to  have  been  corr.  into  iroefe- 
house,  O.E.,  used  in  a  similar  sense. 
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'*  Tbose  [acton]  said  above  to  bavo  been  on  board 
the  city  foyut,  or  galley,  are  called  mousts-otM  wUde 
min;  others 'are  frequently  distinguished  by  the  ap- 
pidlation  of  green  men ;  and  both  of  them  were  men 
whimsically  attired  and  disguised  with  droll  maitks, 
having  large  staves  or  cIum,  headed  with  cases  of 
crackers.  At  the  bottom  of  the  thirty-second  plate  is 
one  of  the  green  men,  equipped  in  his  proper  habit,  and 
flourishing  his  fire-club  ;  and  at  the  top  a  ttaixtge  man^ 
or  wode  hotue,  a  character  very  common  in  the  pigeants 
of  former  times,  and  [which]  probably  resembled  the 
wUde  men,"  Strutt*s  Sports,  p.  28*2.  This  immedia- 
tely refers  to  the  age  of  Henry  VIII.  V.  p.  190,  also 
279,  N. 

Drable^  mentioned  by  Holland,  may  signify  servant ; 
Tent,  drevtt,  a  servant,  a  drudge,  a  slave ;  mediastinus, 
Kilian. 

WODSET,  5.     The  same  with  Wadset,  q.  y. 

**The  vassals  of  any  ^rson  or  persons— shall  not 
bo  prejudged  anent  theur  right  it  propertie  of  the 
lands,  annual-rents,  wodseis,  &c.  of  the  saida  forfeited 
persons."    AcU  Cba.  I.,  £d.  1814,  VI.  143. 

WoDSET,  adj.    Let  in  wadset^  S. 

"  A  discharge — by  the  estates  of  Parliament, — shall 
be — als  valid  a  liberation  to  the  saids  debitoure,  and  to 
their  lands  and  heritages,  wodtei  for  the  saids  summes," 
&c.     Ibid.  p.  144. 

WODWARD, «. 

*'  Item,  a  wodward  of  gold  with  a  diamant."  Inven- 
tories, A.  1488,  p.  7. 

Can  this  denote  an  ornament  resembling  a  forester, 
as  E.  wood'icard  signifies  ? 

WOED,/>rrf.    Waded.    V.  Woube. 

"Culao,  and  his  men  landed  at  an  craig  besydis 
Crawmont^  where  they  woed  to  thair  waistis  before 
they  come  to  dry  land."    Bannatyne*s  Journal,  p.  232. 

WOFT,  *,    The  woof  in  a  web.     V.  Waft. 

[WOGHIE,  Waohie,  adj.     Damp,  clammy, 
Clydes.] 

To  WOID,  V.  a.    To  divide. 

A  fellooQ  salt  with  out  thai  can  begyn  ; 

Qert  woid  the  ost  io  four  partis  about. 

With  wach}'s  feyll,  that  no  man  suld  wsche  out 

Wallace^  viii.  744,  Ma 
Edit.  1648,  Divided. 

[WOIDRE,  9.     Deceit,  perfidy;  stratagem, 
Barbour,  ix.  747,  Camb.  MS. 

O.  Fr.  voi^ie,  veisdie,  vaidie^  treason,  deceit.  Bar- 
jrav  explains  it  vice.     V.  Prof.  SkeaVs  Barboar,  p. 

WOIK,  pret  r.    Fled,  wandered. 

Tbe  voce  thus  wyse  throwout  the  cietie  tooik. 

Doug,  VirgU,  89,  IZ 
Vagatnr,  Virg.  ii.  17. 

Rudd.  refers  to  Ital.  vog-are,  Yt.  vog-uer,  to  swim ; 
viewing  these  as  well  as  tooik,  as  perhaps  derived  from 
Lat.  vag-ari.  But,  undoubtedly,  it  is  more  probably 
the  same  with  A.-S.  woe,  tooce,  ortus  est,  auscitatus 
est,  from  tfealc-an,  suscitari  ;  £.  awoke.  Or  it  may  be 
from  A.-S.  loeolc,  revolvit  from  waelc-an.  But  the  for- 
mer is  preferable. 

WOISTARE,  WousTOUB,  $.    A  boaster,  S. 
vouster;  Rudd. 


Bot  war  I  know,  as  vmqubile  It  has  bene, 

Ying  as  youe  wantoun  wnistare  so  Strang  thay  wene. 

Ye  had  know  sic  youtheid,  traUtis  me. 

But  ony  price  1  suld  all  reddy  be. 

Doug.  VirgU,  140,  48. 

Sic  vant  of  tooiutours  with  hairtls  hi  sinful  statures. 
Sic  bruIlariM  and  boMteris,  degenereit  fra  thair  naturia,— 
Within  this  land  wom  uever  hard  nor  wne. 

Dunbar,  Bannatyue  Poems,  p.  43,  st.  9. 

Rudd.  views  this  as  the  same  with  waster,  ira^ovr, 
in  P.  Ploughman ;  probably  led  to  adopt  this  idea  from 
its  being  rendered  by  Skinner,  Thraso,  a  hector.  F>ut 
the  term  there  evidentlv  si^ifies  a  spendthrift  or 
prodigal  Those  of  this  description  were  persons  who 
songe  at  the  nale,  who  would  give  no  help  to  the  Plough- 
man to  erie,  i.e.,  till,  his  half  acre,  but  hrg  (roilg  lolly, 
Fol.  32,  b.    Therefore  Peter  thus  addresses  them— 

Ye  be  tccuters  I  wote  wel,  and  Trueth  wot  the  sothe, 

Ye  tcast  that  oien  winiien,  with  tranayle  and  wyth  tene. 

And  Truth  shall  teach  yon  hU  teme  to  dryuc, 

Or  ye  shal  eat  barly  br«ad,  and  of  the  broke  driukc. 

It  is  indeed  afterwards  said  ; 

— ^Than  gan  a  wastoure  to  wrath  &  woldc  haue  fought. 
And  to  Piers  the  Plouwman  he  proferd  hu«  clone, 
A  britooer,  a  braggery  and  bofeted  Pierce  also. 
And  bad  him  go  pysse  with  his  plow,  forpynetl  nchrewe. 

FU.  3S,  a. 

But  the  terms  hritoner,  and  hragger,  shew  that 
watiioure  conveys  a  different  idea.  It  is  under  the 
later  character  that  this  ancient  writer  lashes  the  clergy 
lor  their  prodigality  and  indolence.    V.  Voust. 

WOITTING,  pari.  pr.    Voting. 

— **  To  haue  voitt  in  parliament, — ^and  in  aU  vther 
lawful  meittings — quhair  burghes  royall — hes  place  of 
sitting  and  voUtiug,**    Acts  Cha.  I.,  £d.  1814,  V.  95. 

WOK,  WOLK,  8.  Week.  "  Euerilk  trott," 
every  week;  Aberd.  Keg.  Cent.  16.  This 
orthography    frequently  occurs    in    these 

MSS. 

WOKLY,  adv.     Weekly. 

"  That  thair  be  woUg  thra  market  dais  for  selling  of 
breid  within  the  said  touue."  AcU  Ja.  V.  1540,  Ed. 
1814,  p.  378.    v.  OwKLiE. 

WOLK,  pret.    Walked. 

On  salt  stremes  wofk  Derida  and  Thetis, 

By  rynnand  strandes,  Nymphes  and  Naiades. 

Doug.  Virgil,  402,  27. 

WOLL,  «.     Wool.     [  IVolli/,  trofcy,  woollen.] 

"That  Johno  of  Symontoun— shaU  content  k  pay  to 
Andro  Mowbray  xxiiij  stone  of  c^uhitc  tcofl  but  cot  ter 
of  falss  in  wyne,  k  sail  dehuer  him  the  said  uroll  fre  in 
Edinburgh,"  &c.     Act.  Dom.  Cone,  A.  1478,  p.  27. 

Teut.  Vfolle,  A.-S.  tvuUe,  Su.-0.  ull,  id.  Bui  col  ter 
■eems  to  signify  without  "a  coat  of  tar."  FaUt  in 
wgne, — not  understood. 

The  <^nah'ty  of  this  wool  is  still  more  particularly 
defined  m  another  Act. 

'*  That  James  Ridilale  of  that  ilke  sail — pay  Marioune 
Liddale— of  Spittalcfield — twa  sek  of  troll,  forest  fyne, 
gude  merchand  gude,  without  cot  k  ter,  ilka  sek  con- 
tenand  xxiiij  staue.*'  Ibid.  p.  175.  This  .in  the  same 
page,  is  described  as  '*  of  the  best  of  the  forest" 

WOLL,  WoiL,«.    A  well. 

Be  syde  the  iroi7,  at  snndrie  tymes,  we  slew  thame  ;— 
And  poysonit  woll  to  drink,  quLat  docht  it  ? 
Segt  Edinburgh  Castel,  Poems  Sixteenth  Cent,,  p.  290. 

Woil  perhaps  should  be  voll.  This  form  of  the 
word,    which    nearly  gives    the    S.    pronunciation. 
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Might  Mem  formed  Iftmi  A.-S.  wtof^  the  prei.  of  the  ▼. 
wwU  aw,  to  boil  ap»  also,  to  flow  ;  whence  the  E.  ienn 
welf  k  fonned. 

WOLROUN,  8.    [A  fumbler,  a  poltroon.] 

I  have  ene  wtUidrag,  aoe  worm,  ane  aald  wobet  carie, 
▲  waSikit  wUromm^  na  worthe  hot  wourdis  to  clatter. 

Ihmbar,  liaitiand  Poemt,  p.  48. 

Ia  edit.  1506^  it  ia  crandoun^  apparently  the  lame 
with  Crawdom^  q.  ▼.  Bat  wofroim  appeara  preferable, 
heeaaw  of  the  ailiteratioo. 

Thia  word  aeema  aynon.  with  Cuirouiu  It  ia  well 
knowB  that  9  and  u  are  frequently  interchanged. 
Now  Sa.-0.  gail  aignifies  teaticulua,  and  Tent,  rayn-^ii, 
ciaatrare.  That  tfaU  was  alao  written  waU,  ia  hiriily 
.  probable  from  the  Tariety  of  aimilar  terma,  allied  in 
iyiifiration ;  as  Germ,  leol,  pleasure,  luxury ;  Alem. 
.webm,  id.  weOg,  Toluptuous ;  Germ.  tooZ-ea,  luzurioae  ' 
wel$t  amia.    V.  Walaoeous. 


WOLT,  $.    A  vault. 

'*  That  name— hanaria  of  tauemis  tak  vpone  hand  to 
haird  or  hyde  ony  sic  wynis,  ooft  be  thiune,.  in  thair 
hooaia  and  priuie  places,  hot  that  tliay  put  the  aamin 
IB  thair  oommoun  tauemis  and  vfoliis  thaiiof,  to  be 
■anld  iadifferentlie  to  our  aoucrane  L.vlyia  liegis,**  &c 
AelB  ICary,  1555,  Ed.  1814,  p.  483.    V.  Vout: 

To  WOLTER,  V.  a.    To  overtuni. 

Bewsr !  we  may  be  woUerit  or  we  witt ; 
And  lykwajs  lois  our  land,  and  libertie. 

Maiiland  Peewu,  p.  102. 

Teat,  woefter-en,  Tolutare.    V.  Wblter. 
Wetter,  id.  Yorks.  Bay's  Lett.,  p.  341. 

WoLTERy  s.    An  overturning,  a  change  pro- 
ductive of  confusion,  S.  toalter, 

**The  Paptata  eonatantlie  Inked  for  a  %BoUer,  and 
tharafor  they  wald  mak  aom  brag  of  ressooing.** 
Kbox*b  Hist.,  p.  318. 

**I  began  nocht  litiU  to  morvel  at  sa  haisty  and  sa 
eahdane  a  wolter  of  this  warlde,  in  sa  mony  grete 
■saleria.'*    N.  Winyet,  Keith's  Hist.,  App.  p.  218. 

In  MS.  penes  anct.  WalUr.    V.  the  v. 

WOLVIN,  paH.  pa.     Woven. 

"  Ane  other  of  wUvim  stlrer  upoun  blak  relYot  laich 
Mikit  with  bodies  k  bnrlettis."  luTentories,  A.  1578» 
p.  SSI. 

"'Ten  pair  of  tcolmn  hots  of  gold,  silver,  and  ailk. 
Thre  pair  of  wolvin  hoia  of  worsctt  of  Gamsay.**    Ibid. 


and  similar  accounts,  in  this  curious  ool- 
loctioa,  we  may  see  what  credit  should  bb  given  to  the 
traditiooary  jest  on  the  poverty  of  the  Scottish  nation, 
that  Jamea  VI.,  when  he  went  to  take  poesession  of 
the  Enslish  crown,  found  it  necesury  to  borrow  a  pair 
of  mik  ko$e  from  one  of  his  courtiers. 

WOLWAT,  WoLwouss,  «.  Velvet.  **Blak 
wolwatT — '*  Cramasse  wolwovuiJ*  Aberd. 
Reg.  y.  16. 

Tliis  term  assumes  a  variety  of  forma,  as  FaflMW, 
Y^OomM,  Vtlwnu,  Vtlvi^,  &c. 

[WOLX,  pret.    Waxed,  became,  Douglas.] 

WOMAL,  WmiHEL,  «.  A  wimble,  an  in- 
strument for  boring,  S.    V.  WoMBiL. 

WOM.\N-IIOUSE,  «.    The  laundrj,  S.B. 

Browne — did  poynt  the  whoUe  house  of 


Lundy, — the  old  lady's  chamber,  the  iromaH-house,  the 
ielat  gimell,'*  Ac.    Lamont's  Diarey,  p.  109. 


"After  a  shower  of  rain  in  the  morning  ho  saw^a 
fceat  di'al  of  water  lying  on  the  floors  of  the  woman' 
louse  and  kitchen,  and  which  had  come  in,  an  he  could 
obeerve,  by  the  found  of  both  tHetie."  State  of  (*ro- 
eeea  Mrs.  Forbes  v.  David  Scot  of  Benholm,  I7M. 

The  term  often  occum  in  this  sense,  in  old  lists  of 
furniture,  Aa,  and  in  Scotch  law  cases. 

WOMAN-MUCKLE,  ndj.  Having  the  size 
of  a  full-grown  feinuley  Clydcs. 

— "Th«9  elf, — by  anointing  the  crown  of  her  head, 
and  the  palms  of  both  bands,  with  a  very  fragrant  oil, 

Srt  her  grow  icoman-muckte  in  twathree  days."  Edin. 
ag.,  Sept.  1818,  p.  156. 

WOMAN'S  SONG.  To  Lay  the  Woman's 
Sang^  an  emphatic  phrase  denoting  to 
change  mirth  to  sorrow,  for  the  loss  of  a 
husband,  child  or  a  lover. 

It  occurs  twice  in  the  Extracts  from  the  Session- 
Records  of  KirkaJdy ;  in  the  account  given  of  a  trial  for 
witchcraft. 

— **He  heard  the  aaid  Alison  say  to  him,  'Thou 
haa  gotten  the  woman**  aontj  laid,  as  thou  promised  ; 
thou  art  over  lone  living:  it  had  been  good  for  the 
women  of  Kirkaldy,  that  thou  had  been  dead  long 
aince." 

— *'  Many  pretty  men  has  thou  putten  down  both  in 
ships  and  lioatii ;  thou  has  gotten  the  woman**  wng  laid 
now."    Stat.  Ace.,  xviiL  p.  6^1. 

WOMBIL,  WoMMiLL,  W031YLL,  8.  A  wim- 
ble, S. ;  pron.  wummiL    Y.  Womal. 

**Four  wombillis  for  boiring  of  the  cannoun  navia." 
Inventories,  A.  1578,  p.  255. 

— "That — Schir  James—sail  content  A  paye  to  the 
■aid  Bobt.  Hiltsone  for — ii  wommil  r ii  d. "  Act.  Audit , 
A.  1478,  p.  82. 

— **A  pare  of  woll  camis,  a  pare  of  scheris  price 
▼iij  a.,  ij  newin  axis,  a  womtflL**  Act.  Dom.  Cone.,  A. 
1488,  p.  106. 

WOMENTING,  s.    Lamentation. 

Ouel  womenting  occupiit  enery  stede, 

Ouer  al  quhore  drede,  ouer  al  quhare  woz  care. 

Doug.  VirgU,  61,  8L 

V.  WTTBnNO. 

To  WOMPLE,  r.  a.  To  wrap,  to  involve. 
E.  WniPiL. 

To  WON,  V.  n.  To  be  able,  to  have  any 
thing  in  one's  power.     V.  Win,  r.  n. 

To  WON,  Win,  Wtn,  r.  n.  To  dwell,  S. 
wonne^  wufiy  A.  Bor.  [part.  pr.  wonnandJ] 

R«  n^aid  he  nobill  chewisance. 
For  his  sibmen  wonnjfi  tharby, 
That  helpyt  him  fuU  wilfully. 

Barbour,  HI  403,  Bia 

And  thay  that  wonnvs  in  Nursia  sa  cald. 

Doug.  Ftfya,  234, 14. 

—And  thny  that  in  Flauinia  feildis  daell, 

Or  that  wijnnyi  besyde  the  lake  or  well 

Of  aimus Ibid, .  238.  22. 

For  peace  we're  come,  and  only  want  to  ken, 
Gin  ane  bight  Colin  win$  into  this  glen. 

Ro»8^a  Hdenore,  p.  V!. 
O.  E.  wont,  wun. 

— ^Ther  waned  a  man  of  gret  honour. 
To  whom  that  he  was  always  conreMOur. 

Chaucer,  Sotn^n.  T.,  v.  7745^ 
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A.-S.  irifii4riii,  Ctorm.  teon^en.  Tout.  ieooii-«fi,  id. 
Fhmc.  MaroM'tfii,  in«iere,  morari  in  loco.  The  DrimAry 
•Mue  thtts  wema  to  be  the  same  as  tkat  of  K  aictU,  to 
tany,  to  delay.    Hence, 

WoNNERy «.     A  dweller,  an  inhabitant,  Roxb, 
WONNYNO,  Wtnino,  8.    A  dwelling. 

And  the  lady  hyr  leyff  has  tayn  : 
And  went  hyr  name  til  hyr  toonnifny. 

Barbour,  ▼.  177,  MS. 

DoagUs  lues  a  tingolar  tautology. 
Als  swyftlye  as  the  dow  aiFrayit  dois  fle 
Ftarth  of  hir  hoU,  and  richt  dem  wynyng  wane, 
Qahare  hir  sueit  nest  is  holkit  in  the  staoe, 
So  feirsly  in  the  feildis  furth  scho  spryngis. 

Ikntg,  VtrgU,  184, 40. 

A.-S.  wunumge^  mansio.    V.  the  r.  and  Wane,  id. 

The  term  is  still  used  to  denote  the  chief  honse  on  a 
farm,  or  that  which  is  occupied  by  the  tenant,  in  con- 
tradistinction from  those  possessed  by  the  cottars, 
hinds,  herds,  Ac.  It  is  also  called  the  Wonnin^Uouse 
or  WwnnitC'HouM,  Roxb. 

O.  E.  **  Wonmynge  or  dwellynge.  Mansio."  Prompt. 
Vvrr,  It  ia  also  written  Wunnynge.  Ibid.  V.  Won, 
to  dwell. 

To  WON,  ».  a.    To  dry  by  exposure  to  the 
air. 

WoN,WoNNYN,/Mirt.pa.    Dried.    V.WiN,». 

WON,  part,  pa.    Raised  from  a  quarry ;  also, 
dug  from  a  mine.    V.  Win,  r. 

WONCE,  «.    An  ounce  of  weight,  Aberd. 
Reg. 

WOND,#.   Wind.    •*  mW&  wodder;"  Ibid. 

To  WOND,  v.n.    To  go  away,  to  depart ; 
used  for  wend. 

Thow  ssll  rew  in  thi  ruse,  wit  thow  but  wene, 
Or  thow  womd  of  this  wane  wemeles  away. 

OaMotM  and  Ool.,  L  & 

WONED,  pret.  V,    Prob.,  prepared. 

They  i0oii«f  them  wnto  the  dead. 

As  kirkmen  could  ilevys  ; 
Syne  prs^jred  to  God  that  they  might  speed 

Off  thair  gntd  entcnpryse. . 
Baiiel  €/SMrinne»,  Poems  Sixteenth  Cent,,  p.  850. 

TIm  nassage  may  signify  that  "  they  prepared  them* 
•elTes  tor  death,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church ;" 
and,  as  the  noblemen  mentioned  were  Roman  Catho- 
lics, most  probably  by  confession.  O.  £.  ironed  signi- 
fies accustomed. 

Thoo  wert  aie  womd  eche  lovir  repreheode. 

Chaucef'B  TroiL,  L  511. 
Perhaps,  ''familiarized  themselves  to  the  idea  of 
death."  Germ,  won-en,  manere,  in  its  compound  form, 
AeiwoM-en,  denotes  '*  to  be  engaged  about  any  thing,  as 
A  feast,  a  piece  of  business,  an  address,  a  consultation, 
Ac"    Wachtor. 

WONGE,*.    Thecbeek. 

The  tale  when  Rohaod  told, 

For  sorwe  he  gan  grete  ; 
Hie  king  beheld  that  old. 

How  bis  toanges  were  wete. 

Sir  Tristfpn,  p.  42,  st  67. 

A. -8.  leaen^,  neamg,  maxilla,  pL  wongen,  Sn.-6.  Bdg. 
wamg,  Alem.  miaii^,  IsL  vong. 


WONNYN, parf.  pa.  Equivalent  to  obtained^ 

from  the  v.  to  Win. 

— *'  The  priory  of  Inchemaquholmok  was  optenit  ft 
tnomiyii  fra  the  sede  dene  Thomas  Dog,"  Ac.  Act^ 
Dom.  Cone,  A..  1478,  p.  24. 

WONT-TO-BE,  8.  A  custom  or  practice 
that  prevailed  in  former  times,  Ang. 

— Uony  woni-tfhbe^s,  nae  doubt. 
An'  customs  we  ken  nought  about. 
Were  then  in  Togue,  thars  now  forgotten. 
An'  them  that  us'd  them  lang  syne  rotten. 

Piper  ^PeeUet,  p.  7. 

WONYEONIS, «.  o/.  Onions,  S.  *•  Apples 
&  wonj/eonis ;"  .4J>erd.  Keg.,  Cent.  16. 

WOO,*.     WooUS. 

Humph,  quoth  the  Deel,  when  he  clipp'd  the  low, 
A  great  cry,  and  little  iroo. 

S.  ProT.,  "spoken  of  great  pretences,  and  small  per- 
lonnances."    Kelly,  p.  163. 

Some  worsted  are  o*  different  hue 

An'  some  are  cotton. 
That's  sailer  far  na'  ony  woo 

That  grows  on  mutton. 
Poems  in  the  Buchan  Dialect,  Shop  BOl,  pu  11, 11 

tfotmat  woo,  S.  Prov.    It  is  all  one,  there  is  no 
difference.    [It  is  uniformly  the  same.] 

—Whether  France  be  bund  or  free. 
It's  a*  otf  %ooo  to  John. 

Piehen's  Poems,  iL  128. 

WoOT,ai(;.    Woolly,  S. 

He  disna  ken  the  ugxome  gate 

O'  aTsrice  or  cheatin*, 
Wha  owns  a  humble  peasant's  fate, 

Whar  woojf  lambs  gang  bleatin'. 

iAiLll 

WOODEK,  *.  The  dust  of  cotton  or  flax, 
Soxb.    [V.  Ooze,  Ouze.]  ^ 

WOODIE,  8.  1.  Two  or  three  willow  twigs 
twisted  together,  in  a  circular  form,  used 
for  binding  the  end  of  a  broom  besom, 
Boxb. 

2.  A  halter,  for  hanging  a  criminal,  S. 

Donald  Caird,  wi'  mickle  study. 
Caught  the  gift  to  cheat  the  tcwdie. 

Sir  ir.  ScottTs  Songs, 

To  Cheat  the  woodie.    V.  under  Widdie. 

Ch£AT-the-woodie,  8.  One  who  has  nar- 
rowly escaped  from  being  hanged ;  usually 
applied  to  a  person  wiio  is  believed  to 
deserve  this  punishment,  S. 

In  former  times,  people  on  a  long  journey,  when 
crossing  a  river  in  a  flood,  impressed  perhans  with  an 
idea  natural  enough  to  those  who  lived  on  the  bonier* 
thai  hanffing  was  a  death  much  more  suited  to  their 
mode  of  life,  and  that  he  who  was  born  to  be  hanccd 
woold  never  be  drowned,  used  to  cry  out,  **  Woodie, 
Woodk,  bad  your  ain.**    Roxb. 

It  ia  to  be  observed,  that  Woodie  is  merely  the 
modem,  and  indeed  a  corrupt,  orthography  ;  designed 
to  express  the  sound,  without  any  reganl  to  the  origin 
of  the  word.  It  indeed  fails  to  do  so ;  as  it  is  pro- 
■  q.  wuddie.    V.  Widdie,  "Widdy. 
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WOODIE-CARL,  «.  The  name  of  a  pear 
introdaced  into  this  country  hy  the  Cister- 
cian monks,  Roxb. 

Corr.  wrliA|»  from  O.  Fr.  ffuauU,  '*the  name  of  an 
M>pl«p  that  yedda  very  pleasant  and  deere  dder ;  *' 
0»tgr. 

WOOD-ILIs  WuDB-iLL.  A  disease  to 
which  bkck  cattle  are  subject  in  conse- 
quence of  eating  some  kind  of  herb,  which 
makes  them  pass  blood  instead  of  urine, 
S.A.    Murt'ul  synon. 

*'When  reared  oo  open  pasture,  and  afterwards 
earned  to  fields  where  there  is  heath  or  brushwood, 
they  are  frequently  seized  with  a  serious  and  alarming 
disease  eaUed  the  wood-UL  Their  head  swells,  their 
eyes  are  inflamed,  their  urine  is  red,  and  they  become 
▼ery  costiTe."    Agr.  Snrv.  BoxK,  p.  150. 

WOOD-LOUSE,  *.    A  book-worm,  Loth. 

[WOODMAIL,  9.  A  cloth  payment  an- 
ciently imposed  on  the  peasantrv  of  Orkney 
and  Shetland  as  part  payment  of  land  rent. 
V.  Vadmell.] 

WOODRIP,  #.  The  Asperula  Odorata,  E.  ; 
Woodruff,  S. 

The  wholesome  cwroju,  which  b^  proof  we  know 
Exceeds  in  sweetness  most  of  fruits  that  grow, 
*Mongst  woodrip  rising:  besotifies  the  ahnw. 

Dtm^  a  Poem:  Le^len*t  Descr.  Poems,  p.  119. 

"  Woodrip  is  a  kind  of  wild  lavender,  but  has  a  much 
finer  smeU,^  N.  ibid. 

A.-S.  mde'Tofa^  Asperula;  according  to  others, 
HastuU  regia.  O.  K  '*  Woodroue,  herbo.  Hastia 
regia." '  Prompt.  Farr. 

WOOER-BAB,  8.  1.  The  garter  knotted 
below  the  knee  with  a  couple  of  loops, 
formerly  worn  by  a  young  man  who  was 
too  sheepish  to  announce  in  plain  terms  the 
purpose  of  his  visit.  This  was  the  known 
signal  of  his  design  to  propose  marriage, 
S.O* 

The  Isds  sae  trig,  wT  wooer-habt, 

Weel  knotted  on  their  garten. 
Some  unco  blate,  an*  some  wi'  gabs. 

Gar  lasses  hearts  gang  startio. 

BwrtuTa  Works,  iiL  128L 

2.  The  neck-cloth  knit  with  the  lover's  knot, 
80  as  to  display  the  babs  or  ends,  S.O. 

WOOF,  «.  One  of  the  names  given  to  the 
Orey  Gurnard  on  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

'*MgIa  OmrnardHS.  Grey  Gurnard.  Crooner. — 
It  is  known  by  a  raricW  of  other  names,  as  Captain, 
Hardhead,  OoitJtmep,  and  Woq/l**  KeiU*s  List  of  fishes, 
pw  14. 

This,  perhaps,  should  rather  be  written  Wot^f,  the 
Scottish  orthography  of  Woif. 

WOOIN-SWABS;  $.pl.    A  great  belly-full. 

As  SMYifts  denotes  food,  this  compound  term  is  used 
in  relation  to  a  fellow  who  **  courts  for  cake  and 
pudding,"  Fife.    Swabs  is  probably  a  cant  word. 


WOOLSTER,  8.    A  woolstapler. 

"  Moreover  for  us  our  heirs  and  successors,  disclaim 
from  us,  sJl  use  of  buying,  of  brewing,  or  making  malt, 
and  of  all  other  art  or  trade,  viz.  of  shoemakers, 
cutlers,  wankers,  skinners,  carpenters,  and  woolsters, 
to  be  ezercased  within  our  said  barouy  of  Kilmaun ; 
except  in  the  said  burgh  of  barony,  and  the  liberties 
thereof."  Chart.  Earl  Gluncairn  to  Kiliuaurs,  ap.  Agr 
Snrv.  Ayrs.,  p.  09. 

WOONE,  part  pa.  of  the  v.  Win,  to  dry. 

"  The  upper  scmffe  is  casten  in  long  thicke  turffes, 
dried  at  tne  sunne,  and  so  tcoone  to  make  fire  of." 
I>ner.  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotlande. 

WOOSTER,  8.     A  suitor,  a  wooer,  GaOo- 
way. 

An*  whan  ye  hae  finish'd  this  bridegroom  darg, 
Come  like  a  biythe  tooonter  an*  han.Hel  your  f^.irk. 

Ran.  Nithsd.  and  (Jalloway  Song,  p.  121. 

To  WOOZE,  V.  n.    To  distil,  E.  Ooze. 

"Prayer,  when  attended  with  mortification  of  flesh, 
is  then  most  savory,  and  sweet ;  it*s  as  it  were  the 
teats  of  a  tree,  \ooo:xd  out,  and  how  prevalent  Fcter*s 
bitter  tears  were  teooziay  from  the  bitterucsae  of  his 
heart  is  known."  Annand*s  Mysttriam  Pietatis,  p.  132. 
V.  Wkesb. 

[To  WOP,  V.  a.    To  bind  with  a  thread, 

cord,  &c.    V.  WiP.] 
Wop,  8*    A  thread  with  which  any  thing  is 

bound.     '*Ane  wop  of  gold;'*  Aberd.  Keg.; 

[also,  a  joining  made  by  means  of  a  tliread, 

&c.]     V.  OoP. 
WOR,  pret.    Guarded,  defended. 

Gad  Wallace  euir  he  folowit  thaim  so  fast, 
Qtthill  in  the  houss  he  entry!  at  the  last ; 
The  yett  he  vwr,  qahill  cnniin  wan  all  the  rout. 
Of  ImdiBS  snd  Scottis  he  held  na  man  tharout 

WaUaee,  iv.  4S7,  Ma 
V.  W«B. 

WOR,  Waur,  adj.    Worse. 

*' Johane  Calnyne — is  repugnant  in  materia  concern- 
yng  baith  faith  &  religioun,  tyl  al  the  rest  of  thir  fac- 
tins  men  abone  rehersit,  inuenting  ane  new  factionn  of 
his  awin,  ouliarethrow  he  wald  be  thocht  singulars  (as 
he  is  in  deid)  for  thair  hes  bene  hot  fewe  wor  (in  all 
kynd  of  wickit  opinion)  in  the  hale  warld. "  Kennedy's 
Cateehisme,  p.  92.    V.  War. 

WORCHARD,  WouTCHAT,  8.    An  orchard ; 
•    sometimes    Wotchatj   Roxb.      Wotchat,   A. 
Bor.,  Grose. 

A.-S.  wyrt-geard,  hortus,  fruticetum,  pomarium ; 
literally,  a  garden  of  herbs. 

WORD,  WoRDis,  V.  imp.     It  wordU,  it  be- 
hoves, it  becomes. 

Schir  Aniar  said,  Trewi^  it  wordis  tak, 
QuhiU  eft  for  him  prowisionne  we  may  mak. 

WaUaee,  iii  271,  MS. 

Truce  ii  behoves  you  take. 

Edit  1648. 

Bee  Worde  of  occurs  in  the  sense  of  be- 
come  of. 

*'Then  many  shall  wonder  what  can  bee  worde  of 
such  a  blazing  professor,  when  they  shall  see  all  his 
rootless  graces  withered  and  wasted."    Z.  Boyd's  Last 
I       Battell,  p.  425. 
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Will  wobd  o/,  occurs  in  the  same  sense,  as 
signifying!  will  become  of. 


AHO*   vT  na»  wii»  writ  w  luj  uuuvo  c       «&uu,   vv  iumi  ww» 

isora  c/  my  goods  and  gear ;  how  ean  I  lire  in  the 
world,  if  I  do  not  this  and  that ;  how  shall  I  do  for 
my  family  ?  "    W.  Gnthrie*s  Semu,  p.  14 

Belg.  word'tn,  ge-word-en,  to  become ;  Su.-O. 
vnerd'a,  anciently  woerd'-a,  wird-Of  Isl.  verd-a,  inter- 
esse,  pertinere.  Althongh  A.-S.  weorth-iaH  is  not 
radically  different,  I  do  not  6nd  that  it  was  ased  in 
this  sense.    V.  Worth,  v. 

*  WORD,  s.  To  get  the  ward  o\  to  have  the 
character  of ;  as,  *'She  gets  the  tcordo*  being 
a  licht-headit  queyn,**  i.e^  it  is  generally 
said  of  her,  S. 

Words, ;>/.  To  mat  words.  I.  Tu  talk  more 
about  any  thing  than  it  deserves,  S. 

2.  To  make  an  uproar,  [to  quarrel,  S.] 

WORDY,  adj.    Worth,  worthy,  S. 

We  thought  that  dealer's  stock  an  ill  ane. 
That  was  not  wordjf  half  a  million. 

RammK^9  Poems,  L  834. 

To  WORK  or  WURK,  v.  a.  1.  To  sprain ; 
to  wurk  one^s  shackUbane,  to  sprain  one's 
wrist,  Galloway. 

2.  To  troublci  to  vex,  to  tonncnt,  to  plague, 
S.  Thus  the  language  of  threatening  is 
often  expressed,  **ril  wurk  him  for  that 

yet.*' 

Most  prohahly  allied  to  A.-S.  vxterc,  weore,  dolor, 
cmciatos,  pain,  ache.    V.  Wark,  v. 

To  Work  to  one's  self.  A  decorous  phrase 
used  by  the  peasantry  in  Loth.,  signifying 
to  ease  nature,  as,  He^s  wurking  to  himsell. 

WORL,  WoRLiN,  s.  A  puny  and  feeble 
creature. 

Worlin  wanworth,  I  warn  thee  it  is  written. 
Thou  skyland  skarth,  then  has  tlie  harle  hehind. 

DunkoTf  Evergreen,  iL  67. 

When  that  the  Domes  dsTotly  bad  done  the  devore 
In  haTiog  this  hnrcheon,  the^  hasted  tliem  hame. 
Of  that  matter  to  make  remained  no  more, 
Saving  next  how  that  Nuns  that  worlin  should  name. 

liontguwurie,  IValaon^a  CM,,  HL  19. 

'*  Orling,  a  stinted  child,  or  any  ill-thriving  young 
stock  ;  North.**  Grose.  G.  Andr.,  however,  expl.  Isl. 
yrUng-r,  Termiculus  1  adding,  Ita  porro  Tocantur  pulll 
bestiolamm.  He  thinks  that  tlie  term  is  more  properly 
cmdinar,  a  diminutive  from  arm.  Tennis,  q.  *' a  little 
worm.      Lex.,  p.  137. 

Haldorson  gives  wr/ting'TtmByaon.  with  Lat  catulus. 

This  is  merely  a  dimin.  from  tcK>r{,  trurl,  wrouf,  which 
are  all  corr.  from  }V'arwo(f,  q.  v.  There  seems  to  bo 
no  |[ood  reason  to  doubt  that  A.  Bor.  "oriing,  urling, 
a  stinted  child,  or  any  ill-thriving  young  stock,"  (QL 
Grose),  has  the  same  origin. 

*  WORM,  s.  1.  Used  to  denote  a  serpent ; 
often  one  of  a  monstrous  size. 

In  this  sense  the  term  remains  in  the  traditionary 
legends  of  the  vulgar. 

VOL.  IV. 


Woo«l  Willie  Somervill 

Killed  the  wonn  of  Wormtndaill, 

For  quhilk  he  had  all  the  lands  of  lintonne, 

And  six  myles  them  aliout 

liemorie  of  thg  Smnenrille,  L  63,  64. 

— **  It  stands  entire  and  legible  to  this  very  day, 
with  remembrance  of  the  place  where  this  monster  was 
killed,  called  the  SerjpcnVs  Den,  or,  as  the  country 
people  names  it,  the  Ir onus's  Glen."    Ibid.,  p.  44. 

[It  is  used  in  the  same  sense  by  E.  writers : — "The 
mortal  irorm,"  Shak.     *'  That  false  icorm,"  Milt.] 

2.  A  name  f^ivcn  by  old  people,  to  the  tooth- 
ache. Loth.;  from  the  idea  that  the  pain 
is  produced  by  a  worm  in  the  teeth ;  synon. 
Onbeantj  Axif:. 

It  is  probable  that  this  name  was  formerly  in  pretty 
general  use,  as  Wedderbum  uses  no  other  term. 

"Laborat  dolore  dentium,  he  hath  tlu  worm.**  Vo-k 
cab.,  p.  20. 

3.  The  gnawings  of  hunger : — the  hungrywomij 
S. 

[4.  Sour  water  from  the  stomach,  Moray.] 

WoRH-MONTH,  s.  A  designation  given  to 
the  month  of  July,  Perths. 

This  name  has  obviously  originated  from  the  batch- 
ing of  many  kinds  of  reptiles  in  this  month.  The  same 
month  is  in  Denmark  called  Orm'tnanneti.  In  Iceland 
silk  is  denominated  mrmttf-r  ;  serica,  Haldorson. 

WOBM-WEB,  WORM-WAB,  *.  A  spider's  web, 
S.     Moose-web^  synon. 

"  Tour  Leddyship's  character's  no  a  gauzo  gown,  or 
a  foorm  web,  to  oe  spoiled  with  a  spittle,  or  ony  oUier 
foal  thing  out  of  the  mouth  of  man.'*  Sir  A.  Wylie, 
L178. 

As  A.-S.  leyrm,  like  IsL  arm,  is  a  generic  name  for 
all  those  reptiles  which  are  viewed  as  belonging  to  the 
serpentine  race,  this  denomination  may  hare  oeen  pren 
to  the  web  of  a  spider  from  the  venomous  quahty  of 
the  auimaL 

[To  WORN,  WoRRix,  V.  a.  A  corr.  of 
warranty  to  assure ;  as,  ••Fse  worn  ye,"  or 
*«  ril  tromVi  ye,'*  Clydes.,  Banffs.] 

To  WORRIE,  V.  a.     To  strangle. 

'*  I  juge  that  we  troubyll  not  thame  quha  fra  amangis 
the  gentiles  ar  tumit  to  God,  hot  that  we  wryte  that 
thay  abstains  fra  the  filthynes  of  vdolis,  fra  fomica- 
tioun,  fra  that  is  worreit,  and  blude.*'  Kennedy's 
Catechisms,  p.  11.     V.  Wery. 

"One  John  Brugh,  a  notorious  warlock,  in  th« 
parochin  of  Fossoquhy,  by  the  space  of  36  years,  was 
worried  at  a  stake  and  brunt,  1^3."  Law*s  Memor., 
Pref.  Lix: 

To  WORRIE,  V.  n.  1.  To  choke,  to  be  suffo- 
cated, S.     To  be  worried,  A.  Bor. 

*'  Ye  have  fasted  lang,  and  worried  on  a  midge  ;** 
Ravaay*s  S.  Prov.,  p.  82. 

[2.  To  snarl  and  gibe,  to  dispute  angrily,  S.] 

Worry-Carl,  s,  1.  A  snarling,  ill- 
natured  carlf  who  speaks  as  if  he  would 
worry  one,  Ro.xb. 

2.  A  large  coarse  winter  pear,  also  called 
Wiashwardeny  ibid. 
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Worry -Cow,    $.     A    bugbear,    &c.     V. 

WiRRYCOW. 

WORRYOUKIS,  s.  pi.    Warriors. 

Thai  walit  out  wrr^ourit,  with  wapplnis  to  wald. 

Oawan  and  Ool.,  L  1. 

Although  Bome  may  auppose  that  this  designation, 
M  appareutly  allied  to  the  v.  worry,  ia  but  too  appli- 
eabb  to  many  who  have  been  celebrated  as  wamors, 
we  ooght  certainly  to  read  werryourU,  as  in  edit.  1608. 

WORSCIIIP,   WiRSCHiP,  *.     1.  A  praise- 
worthy  deed,  a  valorous  act ;  [valour.] 

Tnrow  his  gret  taorschip  sa  he  wroacht. 
That  to  the  Kingis  pess  he  broucht 
The  Forest  olT  S«lcryk  all  hale ; 
And  alsu  did  he  Donglas  Dale  ; 
And  Jedworthis  forest  alsua. 
And  qaha  la  weile  on  hand  couth  ta 
To  tea  his  wortchippis,  ane  and  ane, 
.  He  sold  frnd  off  thaim  mony  ane. 

Bmrbour,  tIIL  42S.  429,  MS. 

2.  Honouri  renown. 

It  is  no  vrir$ehen  for  ane  nobill  lord. 
For  the  fals  tailis  to  put  ane  trew  man  doon  ; 
And  gevand  creddenoe  to  the  first  recoird. 
He  wul  not  heir  his  excusatioun. 

Benrjfmne,  Bannalifne  Poenu,  p.  136. 

A.-&  weorthseipe^  honour,  estimation. 

To  WORSEL,  WoRSLB,  v.  n.    To  wrestle. 

**  According  to  your  desire,  Sir,  we  shall  wortel  with 
Ood  in  prayer  that  your  end  may  be  peace."  Z.  Boyd's 
Last  Battell,  p.  1073. 

WoRSLixOy  9.    Wrestling. 

"I  cannot  expresse  what  a  wording  I  finde  within 
"    Z.  Boyd^s  Last  Battell,  pw  12.    V.  Wabsell. 


WORSET,  WoRSETT,  WuRSET,  *.    Corr.  of 
E.  worsted. 
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On  ilk  ell  of  narrow  doth,  serges,  and  other 
worset,  or  hair  stuffs  imported,  at  or  abore  forty  shill- 
inn  the  eU  28.*'    Spa]din£['s  Troubles,  IL,  141. 

The  word  occurs  in  this  form,  in  an  Inventory  of 
Vastments  Uken  A.  1659. 

**  Item,  a  capin  for  the  sepulture  of  damas,  and  ane 
other  of  doulne  worttU  with  a  great  Terdure  that 
lays  before  the  altare.**    Hay's  Scotia  Sacra,  p.  189. 

WORSING,  8.    Injuiy. 

"Hebeand  compleitlie  paid  be  the  debtonr  of  all 
and  haill  the  debt  auchtand  to  him,  is  haldin  to  rostoir 
and  re-deliver  incontinent  the  wad  to  the  debtour, 
without  worting  or  deterioratioun."  Balfour's  Pract., 
p.  195. 

The  ▼.  io  Woru  is  used  by  Milton. 

WORSUM,    s.        Purulent    matter.        V. 

WOURSUM. 

**  It  is  not  mixed  with  blond  as  that  chapter  8,  much 
less  with  bloody  warsum,  as  that  chap.  16."  Forbes 
on  the  Revelation,  p.  15. 

WORT,  r.  impers.    Becoinei  Ettr.  For.;  corr. 
from  Worthj  q.  v. 

"I  was — considerin  what  could  be  wort  of  a'  the 
sheep^  when  I  noticed  my  d(^.  Reaver,  gaum  coursiuff 
away  forrit  as  he  had  been  setting  a  fox.'^  Brownie  of 
Bodsbeck,  i.  38.    V.  Wordis. 


To  WORT,  WoRT-UP,  V.  a.    To  dig  up. 

"  Ane  swyno  that  eitis  come,  or  wortia  othir  mennea 
landia,  sallje  slane  but  ony  redres  to  the  awnar." 
Bellond.  Cron.,  B.  z.,  o.  12.  Gmnno  tuhruenttm^ 
Booth. 

"What  more  is  the  rest  troubled  of  a  dead  bodie, 
when  the  diuell  caries  it  out  of  the  graue  to  seme  his 
turnc  for  a  space,  nor  when  the  witches  takes  vp  and 
ioyiits  it,  or  when  as  swyne  wortes  vp  the  graues?" 
K.  James's  Daemonologie,  p.  124. 
.  '*  /  wroole  or  wrouie,  as  a  swyne  dothe ;"  Palsgraue. 

From  A.-S.  teroi-aH,  versare  rostro,  **to  roote,  as 
the  swine  doth,  to  digge  or  turae  up;*'  Somner. 
Lancast.  to  teroole.    Belg.  vroet-en,  wrort-en, 

Fraunces  writes  it  "  fKro^-yn,  as  swyne.  Verro.** 
Prompt.  Panr. 

To  WORT,  V.  a.  To  waste  any  article,  parti- 
cularly of  food,  to  be  prodigal  of  it  so  as  to 
put  it  to  disuse,  ibid.     V.  Ort,  i;. 

The  etymon  is  very  uncertain.  Isl.  ooird-a  signifies 
dehonestare,  coutemnere. 

Worts,  a.  pi.  The  refuse  of  straw,  hay,  or 
other  fodder,  which  cattle  will  not  eat, 
Teviotd.;  Orts^  E.     Dumfr.  Wort^  id. 

•  WORTH,  adj.  Good,  valuable,  S. ;  with- 
out including  the  idea  of  comparison  as  in 
E. 

"The  lady  marquis  sent  to  Monro  fifty  eolden  angels 
to  buy  him  a  horde  with,  because  she  had  not  a  worth 
aaddle  horse  to  send  to  him,  as  he  desired  her  to  do." 
Spalding,  i.  235. 

Nae  worth.     1.  Worthless,  not  good,  Aberd. 

2.  Of  no  value,  ibid. 

3.  Not  trusty,  ibid. 

This  nearW  resembles  the  old  Moe8.-G.  phrase,  nt 
wairths,  Ki  tm  airikt;  Non  sum  dignos;  Matt.  8, 
18.    In  the  A.-S.  version  it  is,  ne  wyrtM, 

To  WORTH,  WouRTH.  V.  n.  1.  To  wax,  to 
become ;  part.  pa.  wourthin. 

And  sum  of  thaim  nedii  but  faill 
With  pluch  and  harow  for  to  get 
And  othyr  ser  crafllis.  thair  mete. 
Swa  that  thair  armyng  sail  worth  auld  ; 
And  sail  be  rottyn,  stroyit.  and  sauld. 

Barhour,  six.  175,  H3. 

And  he  for  wo  weyle  ner  worthit  to  weide. 

WaJUaee,  L  437,  Ma 
Of  Troiane  wemen  the  myndis  tcorth  agast 

Doug,  Vir^,  149,  2a 

So  clappiii  the  breith  in  breistis  with  mony  pant, 
Qtthil  in  thare  dry  throttis  the  aynd  wuurth  skant 

ibid.  134, 17. 
TUs  ilk  Nisns,  vwurthin  proude  and  gay, 
And  haldare  of  his  chance  sa  with  him  gone, 
Ane  Hhir  takiU  assayit  he  anone. 

Prid.  291,  20. 

Moe8.-G.  vfairth<in,  A-S.  veeorth'an,  weord'CM,  Alem. 
uuart*€Uj  Tent,  word-tn,  fieri,  esse,  fore. 

2.  It  worthisj  V.  imp.  It  becomes ;  him  wort^iit, 
it  was  necessary  for  him ;  [toa  wort/t^  woe 
be.] 

Thir  angnrs  may  I  ne  mar  drey, 
For  thoacht  me  tharfor  worthit  dey, 
I  mon  soioume,  quhar  euyr  it  be. 

Barbour,  iii.  822,  M& 
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And  gif  he  njkis  yoa  with  nay,  you  worthU  on  neld 

For  to  asMge  yone  castel. 

Oawan  and  (Toi.,  U.  & 

In  preaoane  heir  m«  worihU  to  myscheylL 

'  Wallau,  U.  19»»  MS. 

V.  WORDIS. 

WORTHELETH.    [Prob.  errat.  for  trorlAe- 
&A«,  worthy,  honourable.] 

The  blistit  Pltip  in  the  place  prayd  thame  ilk  ane 

To  lemane  to  toe  meit,  at  the  multlay ; 

And  thay  grantit  that  gud,  but  grucning,  to  gaoe ; 

Than  to  ane  wortheleth  wane  went  thay  thair  way  : 

Passit  to  a  police  of  price  plesand  allane. 

Was  erectit  ryelly,  rylce  of  array. 

Himiate,  iiL  8. 

Mr.  Pink,  reads  this  as  one  wonl,  rendering  it 
worCAy.  Bat  in  Bannatyne  MS.  it  is  worthe  Uth,  i.e., 
worthy,  honoarable,  and  at  the  same  time  fitftft  warm, 
eomfortable  ;  unless  oorr.  from  A.-S.  teeurthlie,  honor- 
•ndiiB,  insignis. 

WORTH YHED,  s.    The  same  as  worschip ; 
Barbour*    Belg.  waardigbet/d^  worthiness. 

[WORTIS,  8.  pi.     Herbs,  plants,  S.] 

WOSCHE,  W0U8CHE,  i>r<f^  V.    Washed,  S. 
immmA,  pron.  wiuh^  S.  fi.  toeeshy  Rudd. 

Of  his  E  dolpe  the  flowand  blude  and  atir 
He  wo$eh€  away  all  with  the  salt  watir. 

Dmg.  Virga,  90,  46. 

Scho  warmit  wattir,  and  hir  serwandia  fast 
His  body  wouMdie,  qohill  filth  was  of  hym  paiit. 

WaUaee,  ii  266,  Ma 

WOSLIE,  WozLiE,  adj.   A  shrivelled,  small- 
featured,  and  hard-looking  person,  Roxb. 

WOSP»  WosPEy  8.     A  measure,  a  certain 
quantity. 

This  term  is  used  in  rarioas  connexions.  "Ane 
ttwspof  glas;" — "Ane  worn  of  malt;"  Aberd.  Reg. 
Cent.  16.  "Four  wotpt  of^malt?"  Ibid,  A.  1521,  t. 
11. 

Allied,  perhaps,  to  Isl.  vati^  saccalas,  loculns,  or 
Teal  WM«f,  vimen.  As  applied  to  malt,  the  term 
might  seem  to  daim  affinity  to  Sax.  wispel,  a  measure 
•f  six  Roman  bushels. 

WOST,  pret.  V,     Wist,  i.e.,  knew. 

"  And  maid  faith  he  tvost  not  ouharo  it  wes,  nor  yit 
oouth  nocht  apprehend  it.  Ana  maid  faith  he  wost 
Bocht  of  the  said  lettre,  nor  cuth  nocht  apprehend  it, 
and  that  he  put  it  nocht  away  in  frande  of  the  said 
Robert.*'    Act.  Dom.  Cone,  A.  1492,  p.  274. 

IfiMt,  the  Tulgar  pronunciation;  A. -5.  iriM-aii,  scire, 
prek  wiate, 

WOSTOW.     Wotest  thouy  knowest  thou. 

Quhat  wMtow  than  ?    Sum  bird  may  cum  and  stryre 
In  song  with  the,  the  maistry  to  purchsce. 

Kini'i  qtuUr,  iL  40. 

WOST,  8,    Prob.  same  with  Voust^  VoUtj  a 
a  boast,  q.  v. 

Quhat  sal  be  said,  hot  al  hb  ending  he 
Fh>me  on  fair  ymp  fell  down  a  widderit  tre. 
— ^The  begynning  thay  say  wes  hot  a  icot/. 

CoUedbU  Sow,  Prohem. 

WOT,  preL     Waxed ;    perhaps  corn  from 
Worthy  Clydes. 

Mare  fant  they  flew,  while  brichter  it  grew, 
VThile  H  ioo<  tiU  a  flade  o'  day. 


Ad'  shaw't  the  leenome  Fairy  Lan's 
That  braid  aneth  them  lay. 

BaUaH,  J£din.  Mag.,  Oct  1818,  p.  829l 

WOT,  8.    Intelligence,  S.  teatf  E.  wU. 

"Thay  that  speirs  meikle  will  get  wot  of  pftit ;" 
Ferguson's  S.  Prov.,  p.  31. 

WOTHER-WEIGIIT,  #.     The  same  with 
Witherwechty  South  of  S. 

— "  Hell  never  ffie  her  till  a  lad  that  cannv  carry 
her  through  the  bum,  an'  ower  the  peate  knowe, 
aneath  his  oxter,  an'  sho's  nae  wothcr'teeiijhi  nouther." 
Hogg's  Wint.  Ta'^,  i.  270. 

WOTIS,  «.  pL     Votes ;    Aberd.   Reg.,   A. 
1543. 

WOTLINK,  8.    A   wench ;   used  in  a  bad 
sense. 

I  Kaw  wotlinkit  me  besyd 

The  yong  men  to  thair  bowses  gyde. 

Had  better  lagget  in  the  stockis. 

Dunbar,  MaiUand  Poems,  p.  lOQL 

Dr.  Leyden  views  it  as  oomp.  of  wotl  and  UnhU,  q. 
mad  wenches.  Gl.  Compl.  vo.  Vod,  p.  383.  Sibb. 
thinks  that  it  is  perhaps  a  diminutive  of  vlonltf,  or 
wlonkU,  q.  gaily  dressed  girls.  But  the  origin  is  quite 
obscure. 

WOUBIT,  *.     A  hairy  worm,  S.  A. 

"  Woubit,  Oubit,  one  of  those  worms  which  appear  as 
if  covered  with  tcooL**    Gl.  Sibb. 

Sibb.  evidently  views  the  term  as  formed  from  its 
fleecy  covering.  This  may  be  originally  the  same  with 
O.  £. "  irar6o<wonne,*'expl.  "Omigramus."  Prompt. 
Parv.;  if  the  latter  be  not  rather  synon.  with  Warble, 
q.  ▼. 

To  WOUCII,  V.  n.    To  bark,  Gall. 

I  had  a  wee  dog,  and  he  vouched  at  the  moon ; 
If  my  sang  be  na  lang,  it's  sooner  dune. 

AvUd  Sajf,  OalL  Sne, 

This  is  only  a  variety  of  Wot^,  id. ;  the  labial  being 
changed,  as  m  many  instances  in  the  pronunciation  <3 
Galloway,  into  the  guttural  sound.  Ot  this  wc  hare  a 
proof  in  the  synonym  of  this  v..  Bouch  for  Bovff,  q.  v. 
This  might  arise  from  the  Celtic  origin  of  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  district ;  as  the  Celts  are  undoubt- 
edly partial  to  the  cuttural  enunciation.  Minsheu  (vow 
Barke)  speakin^^  of  the  synon.  Lat.  term  baubiri^ 
observes  that  it  is  "  a  fictitious  term,  from  the  sound 
made  by  dogs  in  barking,  Bau,  Bau,"  The  childisb 
name  for  a  dog,  Boto-ieow  (Grose*s  CI.  Diet),  which 
miffht  seem  to  combine  both  Bouch  and  IVoueh,  baa 
nnaoubtedly  a  similar  origin. 

WouCH,  8.    The  bark  of  a  dog,  Gall. 

"  IToueA,  the  same  with  Bouch,  a  dog's  bark  ;  **  ib. 

WOUCII,  Wouon,  8.     I.  Evil,  pravitjr;  ia 
a  general  sense. 

Sche  crid  merci  anough. 

And  seyd,  "  For  Cristes  rode. 
What  have  Y  don  wough, 

Whi  wille  ye  spille  mi  blode  T 

Sir  Trisirtm,  p.  102,  ft.  59. 

2.  Injustice,  injury. 

" — ^Vnjustioe,  and  against  the  law,  with  teouch^ 
wrang  and  vnUw."  Quon.  Attach.,  c.  80.  V.  Un- 
law. 
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2.  Trouble,  fatigue ;  used  obliquely. 

TWttrain  with  Hodain, 
A  wflde  best  he  slongh  ; 
Ib  on  erthe  hoiuie  thai  Uyo, 

Tlier  hadde  thai  joie  y>nough, 
Etenea,  hi  old  dayo, 
HmI  wrought  it  with  ooten  «0o«^A* 

Sir  TriMtnm^  p.  149,  it  17. 

LtL,  **QiAnta,  in  aDcient  dnys,  had  erected  it  with- 
•«t  aay  diiBciilty.'* 

4.  Woe,  mischief ;  in  a  physical  respect. 

Tbe  wyia  wroght  ather  grete  wandreth  and  teeuek^ 
Wirkand  woondis  foU  wyde,  with  wapnia  of  were. 

Oaw(M  and  OoL,  iiL  & 

Hcene  expl.  wouh,  u  need  by  R.  Bninne,  "wo, 

C'ef,  alBiction,  harm."    In  p.  123,  the  only  place  I 
re  marked,  it  occura  aa  a  v. 

Oelfrey  of  Uaondeaile  to  fete  wrouh  he  wouh. 

The  deoelle  yald  him  his  while,  with  an  aroweon  him  slonh. 

Le.,  "to  great  wrath  he  waxed.*'     The  writer  aeema 
to  play  on  the  deaignation^of  this  Oeflfrey,  in  the  aeoond 


A.-S.  wOf  woht  whg,  weoh,  jpenreraitaa,  pravitaa, 

nor.  Bat  ita  primanr  aignincation  ia  carvatara, 
flezio ;  being  transferrea  from  that  which  ia  literally 
crooked  to  what  ia  morally  ao.  Wo,  woh,  wohg,  weo, 
■tw  alao  need  adjectively ;  nravas,  perreraut.  They 
«lao  aignif y,  crooked,  diatortea ;  cnrvua,  tortua.  Wough, 
in  the  quotation,  sense  1,  may  indecil  be  viewed  aa 
an  a4}* 

TtwBL  woh,  in  its  literal  sense,  are  fonned  woh-folade, 
bAving  diatorted  feet,  woh-handede,  &c.  ;  in  ita  meta- 
^horiol,  woK-dom,  nnjoat  judgment,  woh-fuU,  fnU  of 
iBiqaity,  &c.     Wopt  ffemtta,  nnjost  uieasurea. 

Xn.  fo  aimpl^r  sigmHea,  a  aadden  or  unexpected  ca? 
lamity  ;  9olk,  miaery. 

l^o  WOUD,  r.  a.    To  void,  q.  to  evacuate ; 
Tt.  wider,  lA. 

*'To  womd  thia  fpid  tonne,  awa  that  acho  be  nocht 
fmd  tharin  for  yeir  ft  dajr.*'    Aberd.  Reg.,  Cent  Ifi. 
"ToiRWcf  theaaid  bigingof  thegudia."    Ibid. 

WOUDE,  f^€t.     Waded. 

Out  of  the  myre  fhll  smertlie  at  he  vroude ; 
And  on  the  waU  he  dame  full  halitely 
Was  maid  about^  and  all  with  stanis  dry. 

Ihtnbar,  AfaUland  Poems,  p.  84 

IfW  kthe  iroperf.  of  A.-S.  toad'On,  vadere,  ire. 

Wed  an  waeg-$trtam,  ibat  in  aquarum  flnentum, 
Cbedm.,  09.  Isl.  od,  vadavit,  from  vad-a,  Tadere.  I 
need  aearcely  zemark  the  obvioua  affinity  of  the  Lai 


WOUF,  WowT,  *.    1.  The  wolf,  S. 

The  wnffutd  tod  with  sighing  spent  the  day, 
nieir  sickly  stamacks  scunnerVl  at  the  prey. 

Jtavuajf's  Poems,  U.  498^ 

**  Ye  have  given  the  10010/  the  wedder  to  keep  ;** 
Baoiaay'a  S.  Prov.,  p.  82. 

[2.  The  bark  of  a  dog,  S.] 

To  WouF,  Wourr,  v.  n.  To  bark,  S. ;  [part, 
pr.  waujfin^  used  also  as  an  adj^  given  to 
iMurking.] 

—  Curs  began  to  wmftjx*  bark. 
As  strangers  pass'd  them  by. 

Tafras*s  Poems,  p.  60. 

I  imagine  that  O.  K  v^pp,  to  bark,  and  the  S.  r. 
an  allied,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  form. 
'*  Wapp-ffm  or  bqjf-yn  as  honndea.  Nuto.  Wappimge 
of  honndia.    Latratus,  Baulatus."    Prompt.  Parv.    It 


ioema  to  strengthen  this  conjecture,  that  Baff  ia 
obviooaly  a  variety  of  S.  Bat^f.  **  Baff^en  aa  houudea. 
Banlo.  Baffo,*'  Ibid.-  Wolf  vs  aometimea  naed  in  the 
aame  aense,  Aberd.,  not  aa  the  s.  ia  pron.  in  E.,  bnt 
aocortling  to  the  usual  power  of  the  letters.  This  haa 
been  viewed  as  a  proof  that  auch  was  the  original  form 
of  the  p.  This  would  bring  ua  near  the  soundof  Su.-0. 
mlfm^,  nlulare. 

Su.-0.  wnf/a,  ululare,  to  cry  aa  a  wolf,  from  vff,  a 
wolf.  The  common  pron.  of  woif,  8.  wooff,  nearly 
approaches  to  that  of  the  v.  Belg.  guyv-tn,  to  howl  aa 
a  dog. 

To  l\ow,  tr.  n.     To  howl,  Moray. 

— ^The  wolf  wote^d  hideous  on  the  hill, 
Yowlin*  frae  glack  to  brae. 

Jamieson's  Popul,  Batt.^  I  234. 

WOUK,  pret.    Watched  ;  [kept  watch.] 

The  onhethir  ilk  nycht  him  selvryn  toouk. 
And  nia  rest  apon  dayia  touk. 

Barbour,  U.  652.  MS. 

TU  ner  mydnycht  a  wach  on  thaim  he  set ; 
Him  selff  wouk  weill  quhill  he  the  fyr  sa  rysA. 

WaHaee,  vfi.  476.  MS. 
[A.-S.  toocMiii,  to  watch.] 

WOUK,  WouKE,  8.    A  week,  S.  B.  ooL 

Tristrem's  schip  was  yare  ; 

He  asked  his  benisoun  ; 
The  haven  he  can  out  fare. 

It  hight  Carliouo : 
Niven  iconkes,  and  mare, 

tie  hobled  up  and  doun  ; 
A  winde  to  wil  him  bare, 

To  a  stede  ther  him  was  bonn. 

Sir  Trisirem,  p.  76,  at  4. 

— An  the  folk  off  thair  ost  war 
Refreschyt  weill,  ane  toouk  or  mar. 

Barbour,  xlv.  192,  MS. 

O.  B.  writera  alao  naed  thia  term. 

Unto  Kyngeston  the  first  tcouke  of  May 
Gome  S.  Dunstan,  upon  a  Sonenday. 

E.  Brunne,  p.  S7. 

Wonnioa  observes  that,  even  before  the  introduction 
of  Chriatianity,  the  Gothic  nationa  divided  time  by 
wedu ;  naing  for  distinction  Runic  letters.  Fast.  Dan. 
lib.  L  15.  V.  ^lareachall  Observ.  De  Vera.  Gothic, 
p.  611. 

A.-S.  wuca,  wie,  wira,  id.  Dan.  uge,  wge,  anciently 
wita,  wiku.  Seren.  viewa  Moes.-G.  vHk,  ordo,  aa  the 
origin  of  the  terms  denoting  a  week. 

Fraunoea  givea  thia  word  with  a  different  ortho- 
mraphy ;  *'  note,  Ebdomada.  Septimana."  Prompt. 
Fanr. 

•  WOULD,  the  pret.  of  the  v.  to  Will.  1. 
Used  by  most  of  our  old  writers  for  should^ 
like  will  for  shall. 

"For  clearing  of  the  matter  further,  it  would  be  con- 
ndered,  1.  That  we  speak  of  these  things  aa  they  are 
ahoaed,  Ac,  and  ^rticularly  condemned  in  this  church. 
S.  We  ieov/(f  consider  the  end  of  the  things  themselves, " 
Ac    Durham  X.  Command.,  p.  375. 

"The  practique  observed  by  Dury, — teould  be 
narked.**    Fount.  Dec.  Suppl. 

It  ia  thna  nsed  also  by  old  E.  writera. 

2.  Sometimes  used  for  must,  S. 

*'  Iraacining  every  good  man  had  his  attendant  angel, 
they  aaiu  it  would  have  been  Peter's  angel  that  bad 
knocked.**    Biown*8  Diet.  Bible,  Art.  PeUr. 

WOUN,  adj.    •* Woollen  f  Ayrs.  GI.  Picken. 
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WOUND.     [Prob.  errat.  for  woundir^  fright- 
fully.] 

With  that  ooiM  girdMid  in  greif  ane  wound  gryni  Sire. 
With  stoat  Gontcnanca  and  sturo  he  Rtuile  tfiatup  beforne. 

Qawan  and  OoL,  L  7- 

Tbia  aeems  the  pret.  of  A.-S.  wand'ian,  Tereri,  to 

dread,  to  be  afraia;  used  for  forming  a  superlative, 

Wand,  Teritiis  est.  Lye  ;  c|.  frightfully  griin.     Hence, 

moat    probably  the   Drovmcial    term.  South  of  £., 

••tooKiM^jf,  very  great" 

WOUNDER,  WONDIR,  adv.    Woiulorfully. 

Hie  mene  sessoun  this  Anchises  the  prince, 
In  til  ane  v^mtnder  grene  vale  ful  of  sence 

Saulis  inclnsit 

DcMff,  Virgil^  189,  0. 

A.-S.  wtmdor,  miraculum,  is  often  used  adverbially, 
in  the  ablat.  wundrum  ;  as  teundrumfaeiff,  surpriaingly 
finn  ;  tntmdmm  faegeTf  wonderfully  fair. 

WouNDRixo,  «.     A  monster,  a  proclig)-. 

Before  the  portU  and  first  jawis  of  hel 
•    Lamentacioun,  and  wraikful  Thochtis  fel 

Thare  lulling  had,  and  therat  duellis  eilc 

Witles  Discord  that  woundring  maist  cruel, 
Womplit  and  buskit  in  ane  bludy  bend, 
With  snakis  hung  at  enery-  haris  end. 

Doug.  VirgU,  173,  2. 

A.  -S.  wmmdruttg,  admiration.  Wundor  itself  signifies 
A  prodigy ;  ostentum. 

[WOUNT,  part.  pa.      Wont,,  accustomed, 
Barbour,  i.  220.     V.  WoAvy.] 

WOURSUM,  WORSUM,  8.   Purulent  matter, 
S.  pron.  wursum. 

Thtr  wretchit  mennis  flesche,  that  is  his  Aide* 
And  drinkis  wourtum,  and  thar  lopperit  blude. 

Doug.  Virgd,  89,  25. 

0  qnhat  manere  of  torment  cal  ye  thys  f 
Droppand  in  worsum  and  fylth,  laythlie  to  se 
8o  miserabil  embrasing,  thns  wise  ne 
Be  lang  proces  of  dede  can  thaym  sla. 

Ibid.,  229,  47. 

Rudd.  derives  it  from  A.-S.  worms,  wynaa,  pus, 
tabes  ;  wgmuig,  putridus,  tcgrms-a»,  putrescere.  rer- 
hapa  rather  from  A.-S.  togr,  pus,  (Fenn.  treri,  Sw.  irar, 
warwtt  id.)  and  mtm,  as  denoting  quality. 

"  Tabes— saniem  sanguinemque  comiptum  significat, 
rotten  and  pntrified  blood  and  wortome"  Despaut. 
Gram.,  D  4,  a. 

WOUSPE,*.    V.  WospE. 
[WOUST,  8.    A  boast,  Banffs.    V.  Vousx.] 
WouSTOUR,  8.    A  boaster.     V.  Woistare. 
WOUT,  8.     Countenance,  aspect. 

To.  the  lordlv  on  loft  that  Intly  can  lout. 
Before  the  rule  renkis,  richest  on  raw  ; 
Salust  the  hanld  heme,  with  ane  blith  tcout. 

Oaioan  and  061. ,  if,  22. 
V.  VULT. 

[WOUX,  Wox,  pret.  Waxed,  increased, 
Barbour,  ii.  170,  xix.  207,  A.-S.  weaxan^  to 
grow.] 

To  WOW,  V.  a.    To  woo  or  make  love  to. 

Robeyns  Jok  come  to  woto  our  Jpiuy 
On  our  febt-evin  quhen  we  wer  low. 

Bannotyne  Poems,  p.  158. 
That  this  is  from  A.-S.  wog-an,  nubere,  appears  from 
the  nse  of  wogeire,  procus,  amasius,  a  wooer,  a  suitor ; 


8.  tTOHvr.  Serea.  thinks  that  E.  woo  has  primarily 
■ignified  the  lamentation  of  love-sick  swains,  as  being 
nearly  the  same  with  Sw.  voi-a  sig ;  queri,  lamentari. 

To  WOW,  V. «.    To  howl.    V.  under  Wour. 

•  WOW,  Vow,   interf.      Denoting  admira- 
tion, gratification,  surprise,  grief,  S. 

Out  on  the  wanderand  Kpretis,  ttow,  thou  cryis. 
It  semvs  ane  man  war  nungUt,  theron  lt«t  luke. 

Doug.  VirgU,  PioL  158, 27. 

Wow  /  but  it  makes  ane's  heart  lowp  light 
To  see  auld  fowk  sae  cleanly  dight ! 

Magnus  SUUr  Oun,  pi  ^ 

V.  Vow. 
To  WOW,  V.  n.    To  wave,  to  beckon,  S. 

**  He  wow*d  wi'  his  hat.— Whan  I  wow,  stan*  fast ;" 
QalL  Koc. 

This  most  be  allied  to  IsK  reifa,  vibrare ;  although 
it  has  nndeigono  a  oonsiderable  change. 

WOWF,  adj.       In  some  degi-ee  deranged, 

Sbalf-mad ;]  nearly  synon.  with  Skeer^  but 
enoting  rather  more  violence,  S. 

«<  Woqf,  mad ;"  GL  Sibb. 

**  The  callant's  in  a  creel, "  quoth  she.  "  In  a  creel  T 
echoed  the  pedlar,  "he  will  bo  as  irotr/  as  ever  his 
father  was.'^    The  Pirate,  i.  2*J0. 

"  It  is  very  odd  how  Allan,  who,  between  ourselves 
— is  a  little  tcou/,  aeems  at  timcis  to  have  more  sense 
than  oa  all  not  together.'*  Tales  of  my  Landlord, 
Third  Ser.,  in.  270. 

This  is  aaid  to  be  a  term  of  orctty  general  use.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  it  mav  be  traced  immediately 
to  the  V.  io  Wou/,  q.  one  who  barks  like  a  dog.  Vo/a, 
however,  denotes  spectrum,  umbra,  manes ;  rof-a,  ober- 
nre,  applied  to  the  wandering  of  ghosts  ;  and  ro/r-az, 
•pectri  instar  fcrri.  Foveifi  is  rendereil,  pericnlum, 
rovei/Ss,  inopinato  et  repente  ;  roveijfetja,  teniere,  preci- 
pitanter ;  from  vo,  malum  insper&tnm,  original^  the 
same  with  £.  tro,  and  veif-ot,  gyrare,  q.  to  be  hurried 
away,  or  whirled  round  by  some  unexpected  calamity. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  this  word, 
whatever  more  remotf^  rt:latioii  it  may  have  to  these 
terms,  must  be  immediatoly  traced  to  A.-S.  wof-tan, 
delirare.  Lye  gives  only  one  proof  of  its  nse.  This 
seems  to  be  from  the  Life  of  St.  Switbin.  He  wofode  ; 
delinvit.  If  St.  8«  ithin,  with  whom  corresponds  our 
St.  hiartin  of  Bullion,  vulgarly  denominated  the  druulen 
Saint,  had  similar  propensities,  we  can  easil}-  see  how 
it  might  be  justly  said  that  he  ntoffode,  or  was  wouj. 
From  this  v.  is  formed  A.-S.  woffung,  deliramentum, 
insania;  blasphcmia. 

WOWFISH,  adj.     Approaching  to  a  state  of 
derangement,  S. 

WOWF^ESS,  8.  The  state  of  being  tcoir/,  S. 
WO WN,  8.    Wont,  custom. 


-Nere  in  that  land 


Than  wes  a  vhownuin  by  dnelland. 
That  wes  cald  Twynamc  Lowr)'sown  ; 
He  wes  thowles,  and  had  in  fnnm  . 
By  hys  wyf  oft-sais  to  ly 
Othir  syndry  women  by. 

Wyniown,  viii.  24.  IMi 

A.-Sw  wtma,  Sn.-0.  irana,  Isl.  vande,  id.  The  same 
verbs,  which  anciently  signified  to  dwell,  also  denoted 
OQstom  or  habit.  Thus  Alvm.  UHon-tn',  m.anere,  (whence 
Germ,  wokn-en,  habitare,)  occurs  with  the  prefix,  ki- 
uuoncnt,  solent,  li'uuonin,  solito.  Hence  also  kmoimi- 
heiU,  consuetudo,  uuone,  mos. 
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WoWNEy  adj,     Wont|  accastomed. 

— A  gnt  ecleps  wes  of  the  sowne  : 
Thare-for  folk,  that  wes  not  vswr^ 
To  M  Bwilk  a  want,  as  thai  saw  thare 
Aba  jayd  of  that  sycht  thai  ware. 

WffUtnon,  Till  87.  72l 

To  WOWT,  r.  a.    To  vault,  to  arcb. 

**  This  year — ^theearl  of  Southorland  did  begin  to  re- 
pair the  bona  at  Diinrobin,  and  finished  the  great  tour 
the  same  yeir,  wowtimj  it  to  the  top."  Contin.  Hist 
Barla  of  SntherL,  p.  509.     V.  VouT. 

fWowT,  #.  An  arch  ;  also,  a  vaalt|  a  well, 
S.    V.VouT.] 

[WOYD,  adj.  Void,  empty,  Barbour,  xix. 
755 ;  to  woydf  to  leave  empty,  viii.  59  ; 
wojfdt/t^  free  from,  i.  26.] 

WOYELEY,  orfi;.     [Wickedly.] 

He  sbal  be  woanded,  I  wys,  woydey  I  wene. 

Ctawan  and  OcL,  I  24. 

It  refers  to  the  treacberone  manner  in  which  King 
Artbor  is  said  to  have  been  slain.  A.-S.  wolke^  prave, 
iniqQe ;  wo-Ut,  praTos. 

WOYNE,  «.  [Prob.,  the  post  of  danger  or 
difficulty.] 

Tbe  trone  of  tryell.  and  theatre  trew. 
Is  for  to  regne,  ana  rewle  above  the  rest. 
Who  bee  the  woyne  him  all  the  world  dois  Tew  ; 
And  magistrat  the  man  dois  manifest 

MaiUand  Poenu,  p.  164. 

This  has  been  ezpl.,  difficult  situation,  difficulty ; 
8w.  wondOt  difficultas.  It  may  be  allied  to  A.-S.  wine, 
Sa.-G.  winner  labor,  ioiaa-o^  wond-a,  laborare,  curare. 

[WP,  adv.    Up,  Barbour,  x.  569.] 

WRA,  $.  [1.  A  hiding-place,  Douglas. 
Dan.  vraae^  a  corner.] 

2.  •*  Company,  society,*'  Rudd.' 

Sathane,  the  cXepe  I  Pluto  infemalle. 
Prince  in  that  dolorus  den  of  wo  and  pane, 
Not  God  thereof.' hot  gretest  wrech  of  all 
To  name  th^  God,  that  war  ane  manifest  lee,'— 
Set  thou  to  Vulcane  haue  ful  grete  resembling  ; 
And  art  sum  time  the  minister  of  thundring  ; 
Or  sum  biynd  Cyclopes,  of  the  laithly  wra. 
Thou  art  bot  Jouis  smyth  in  the  fire  blawing. 
And  dirk  furnace  of  perpetuall  Ethna. 

Jkmg,  Virgil,  P1k>L  Ifil,  la 

From  "  Fr.  fray,  sperma  piscium,  [Isl.  frae,  semen,] 
whence  the  E./rg:  or  from  the  A.-S.  wreath,  grex.** 
Rudd.    Sn.-G.  wraih,  signifies  a  herd  of  swine. 

To  WRABBE,  r.  n.  [Prob.  to  warp,  to 
writhe.     Sw.  varpa,  id.J 

Zofh  [Thogh]  I  suld  sitt  to  domysday 
With  my  tong  to  wrabbe  and  wry, 
Certenly  all  her  aray 
It  beth  neuyr  descryuyd  for  me. 
FropAesia  Thome  de  Erseldoun,  BIS.  Cotton,  ap. 

Minstrelsy  Border,  ii.  275. 

It  seems  properly  to  signify,  writhe,  as  synon.  with 
wry.  It  is  perhaps  allied  to  \Ioes.-G.  wraiua,  curvns. 

To  WRABIL,  V.  n.  "To  crawl  about." 
Rudd.  more  properly,  to  move  in  a  slow  un- 
dulating manner,  like  a  worm ;  to  wriggle ; 
S*  warble^  wurble;  as,  to  wurble  in  or  out.  \ 


It  ia  sometimes  used  actively,  as  to  warble^ 
or  wurbUf  one's  self  out^  to  get  out  of  con- 
finement of  any  kind  by  a  continuation  of 
twisting  motions. 

About  hir  palpis.  but  fere,  as  thare  modyr. 
The  twa  twynuyis  smal  childer  yins, 
Sportand  ful  tyte  gan  do  wrabil  and  hing. 

Doug,  VirgU,  260,  1. 

Warple  is  nseil  in  the  same  sense,  S.B. 

At  greedy  glade,  or  warpling  on  the  green, 
She  'clipst  them  a*,  and  gar*d  them  look  like  draft 

Jtou'M  UeUtiore,  p  17. 

Tent,  warhel-tn,  Bclg.  wervel-en,  gyros  agere,  in 
orbem  versare.  Belg.  werrel  is  used  in  comiK>sition, 
to  denote  the  joints  of  the  back-bone  ;  as  would  seem, 
from  their  power  of  flexion.  Perhaps  these  terms  aro 
allied  to  Su.-G.  hwerjl-a,  to  move  in  a  circle,  in  gyrum 
agere  ;  whence  hwir/wel,  vertex,  hwtrfla,  in  orbem  cito 
agero ;  Ihre. 

[WRACHE,  B.  A  wretch,  Lyndsay,  The 
Dreme,  1.  1076.     V.  Wraik.] 

WRACIIIS,  Doug.  Virgil.    V.  Wraith. 

WRACK,  8.  Dog's  grass,  Gramen  cauinum, 
Triticum  repens,  Linn.,  Roxb. 

Perhaps  denominated  Wrack,  because,  as  it  creatly 
infests  some  soils,  it  is  harrowed  out  in  the  fidl,  and 
burnt.    V.  Wrak,  s.,  sense  3. 

[To  WRACK,  V.  a.  To  worry,  tease,  tor- 
ment, Clydes. 

An'  crabbit  names  an'  stories  wrack  us. 
An'  grate  our  li\g. 

Bums,  Scotch  Drink,  1.  8.] 

To  Wrack  tip,  r.  n.  '*  This  day's  wrackin* 
up^  it  is  clearing  up,  Clydes.;  merely  a  pro- 
vincial pronunciation  of  £.  Rack^  v. 

WRACK-BOX,  9.  The  oval  vesicle  full  of 
air,  growing  on  some  species  of  seaweed. 

"  Wrack-hoxe^,  little  oval-formed  boxes,  full  of  air, 
— adhering  to — sea-weed  ;  '*  GalL  Enc.  [Bladder- 
wrack,  FticuM  vesiculosus.} 

WRAIGHLY,  adv.  [Wretchedly.  V. 
Wreoh.] 

The  verra^  cause  of  his  come  T  knew  noght  the  cace, 
Bot  wondir  wraighly  he  wroght,  and  all  as  of  were. 

Cfawan  and  Ool.,  L  IS. 

"Untowardly,"  Pink.  But  it  may  signify,  wretch- 
edly, from  A. -8.  wraecca,  wretched ;  or  rather  strange- 
ly,  from  wraeclice,  peregr^,  "  on  pilgrimage,  in  a  strange 
country,  farro  from  home;"  Sonmer. 

WRAIK,  Wracke,  Wrak,  9.  1.  Revenge, 
vengeance. 

O  Turnus,  Turnus,  ful  hard  and  heuy  wraik 
And  sorouful  vengeance  yit  sal  the  ouertaik. 

Doug.  VirgU,  228,  44. 

2.  Anger,  wrath. 

For  pacientlv  the  Goddis  wraik,  him  thocht, 
Schew  that  by  fate  Enee  was  thiddir  brocht 

Doug.  VirgU.  369,  21. 

3.  Destruction ;  wrecks  £. 

Fyfe  wrakys  syndry  has  oure-tayne 
Of  Goddis  lykyng  this  Bretayue; 
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Quhen  Peychtys  wamtyd  it  stoutly. 
And  wan  of  It  a  gret  party ; 
Syne  the  Romanya  try  bate  gate 
Of  Bretayne.— « — 

WrUaon,  I  IS.  27. 
It  is  aometimet  written  wrack.. 


•<< 


'To  make  any  pnblick  dispute  I  thought  it  not  safe, 
being  myself  alone,  and  fcanng,  above  all  evils,  to  be 
the  occasion  of  any  divisions,  which  was  our  certain 
wraeh,"    Baillie's  Lett,  t.  132. 

4.  As  denoting  one  who  threatens  or  brings 
vengeance  or  destruction. 

This  vengeabil  wraik,  in  sic  forme  changit  thus, 
Euin  in  tnc  face  and  vinafie  of  Tumus 
Can  fle,  and  flaf,  and  made  him  for  to  grows, 
Scho  soundb  so  with  mony  hiss  and  how. 

Douff,  VirgU,  444, 19. 

This  is  spoken  of  one  of  the -Furies, — 

Clepit  to  surname  Dire^  wikkit  as  fyre, 
That  is  to  say,  the  Goddis  wtxtik  and  ire. 

ihid.  443,  sa 

This  seems  to  determine  the  origin  of  R  wretch^  as 
properly  denoting  one  who  is  the  object  of  vengeance. 

[Wraikful,  adj.     Revengeful,  Douglas.] 

A.-S.  toraee^  tnraeee,  wracu,  Belg.  trroceX'e,  nltio, 
▼indicta.  A.-S.  irra€cc-afir  Su.-G.  irroei'-a,  Moes.-G. 
wrUt'an,  ulcisci. 

[WRAIT,  Wrate,  pret.  Wrote,  Lyndsay, 
Sq.  Meldrum,  1.  24.] 

WRAITH,  WuAYTH,  Wraitiie,  Wreth,  s. 
1.  Properly,  an  apparition  in  the  exact  like- 
ness ot  a  person,  supposed  by  the  vulgar  to 
be  seen  before,  or  soon  after  death,  S.  V. 
OL  Sibb.  A.  Bor.  id.  also  awarth. 

This  goddess  than  fnrth  of  ane  bois  cloade 

In  liknes  of  Enee  did  schape  and  schroude 

Ane  vode  figure,  but  strenth  or  curage  bald. 

The  quhilk  wounderus  nionstoure  to  bebald 

With  Troiane  wappinnis  and  armour  grathis  sche,— 

Sic  lik  as,  that  thay  «ay,  in  dinen  placLi 

The  wraihis  widkis  of  gobttis  that  ar  dede. 

Doug,  VirgU,  841,  42. 

Thiddir  went  this  wraytk  or  schado  of  Enee. 

Ibid,  842,  21. 
Inutgo,  Virg. 

Nor  yit  nane  vane  wrethis  nor  gaistis  quent 
Thy  chare  constrenit  bakwart  for  to  went 

7N(1889,15. 

It  seems  to  be  the  same  word  that  is  elsewhere 
written  teraehU,  from  the  similarity  of  c  and  i  in  MSS. 

And  were  not  his  expert  mait  Sibylla 
Taucht  htm  thay  war  bot  vode  gaistis  all  tha, 
But  ony  bodyis,  as  waumlerand  wrachf/s  waist, 
He  hacl  apoun  thame  ruschit  in  grete  haist 

Jhid.  178,  27. 
Mr.  Tooke  expl.  this  vapours,  as  synon.  with  rack, 
rak ;  justly  commending  Rudd.  for  not  altering  the 
text.  ^  But  how  can  the  learned  writer  excuse  himself 
lor  Qsing  this  liberty  with  re8|)ect  to  wrethis,  Doug. 
Virgil,  309.  15;  wrathU,  341.  42;  and  trroyM,  342. 
21,  which  he  alters  to  irrecAw,  irrae/iM,  and  rtcaych  ? 
V.  Divers.  Purley,  ii.  393. 

'*  Phi.  And  what  mcano  these  kindcs  of  spirits, 
when  they  appeare  in  the  shadow  of  a  person  newly 
dead,  or  to  dTie,  to  his  friends  V 

**£pi.  When  they  appeare  vpon  that  occasion, 
they  are  called  IVraithes  in  our  language  :  Amongst 
the  Gentiles  the  diuell  vsed  that  much,  to  make  them 
beleeue  that  it  was  some  good  spirit  that  appeared  to 
them  then,  either  to  forewame  them  of  the  death  of 


their  friend,  or  elae  to  diseoaer  unto  them  the  will  of 
the  defanei,  or  what  was  the  way  of  bis  slaughter ; 
as  it  is  written  m  the  books  of  the  histories  pnidigi- 
ons.**    King  JaoMs's  Daemonologie,  Works,  p.  135. 

**Tlio  ufraOhf  or  spectral  appearance,  of  a  person 
shortly  to  die,  is  a  firm  article  m  the  creed  of  Scottish 
suporstition.  Nor  is  it  unknown  in  our  sister  kin^om. 
See  the  story  of  tlie  beautiful  laAy  Diana  Rich.— 
Aubrey's  Misoellaaies.  pw  fHO"  Minstrelsy  Border, 
L  Introd.  clxvi. 

This  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  A.  Bor.  ^  Fttch 
synon.  ;  only  it  seems  restricted  to  "  the  apparition  of 
a  person  UTtng.*    GL  Grose. 

2.  The  term  is  sometiines  used,  but  improperly, 
to  denote  a  spirit  sap{X)6ed  to  preside  over 
the  waters. 

As  wraitkt  of  amrry  ClydS  complain. 

Lewiit  Tales  </  IVmuier,  No.  L 

Henee  the  designation,  teater-uratth,  S. 
Seance  was  he  |pme,  I  saw  hts  ghoftt. 

It  vanish'd  like  a  shnek  of  6orrow  ; 
Thrice  did  the  water-wraith  aitcend. 
And  gave  a  doleful  groan  thro*  Yarrow. 

RiUoiCM  S.  Songs,  L  155. 

**  I  belioTe  gin  ye  had  seen  me  than  {for  it  was  just 
i'  the  riomin)  ataakin  about  like  a  hallen  ahaker,  you 
won'd  nae  taen  me  for  a  Kattr-vrakh,  or  some  gruous 
ghaist."    Journal  from  London,  p.  4. 

Ths  wraUk  of  a  living  person  docs  not,  as  some  have 
supposed,  imlicate  that  ne  ahall  die  soon.  Althou^^h 
in  all  cases  viewed  as  a  premonition  of  the  ili»embodied 
state;  the  season,  in  the  natural  <Iay,  at  which  the 
Bpectre  makes  its  appearance,  is  undemtooil  as  a  certain 
presage  of  the  time  of  the  person's  dc(iarture.  If  seen 
early  in  the  morning,  it  forbodes  tliat  he  shall  live 
lon^  and  even  arrive  at  okl  age  ;  if  in  the  evening,  it 
indicates  that  his  death  is  at  hand. 

Rudd.  says,  **F.  ab.  A.-S.  wraeth-an^  infestare." 
Other  eonjectnres  bsTe  been  thrown  out,  that  have  no 
greater  probability. 

The  term  might  be  allied  to  Su.-G.  raa,  eenins  loci, 
whence  Sioeraa,  a  Nereid,  a  Nymph.  In  Dalekariia, 
as  Ihre  informs  us,  (vo.  Kaa,)  spectres  are  to  this  day 
called  raadend.  But  I  rather  incline  to  deduce  it  from 
Moea.-G.  ttard-Jam,  A. -8.  wceard-an,  Alem.  anarf-^a, 
cnstodire ;  as  the  apparition,  called  a  teraith,  was 
supposed  to  be  that  of  one's  ffuardiau  angeL  A.-S. 
soeard^  IsL  tant,  Alem.  Germ,  wttrt,  nil  aignify  a 
guardian,  a  keeper.  Now  the  use  of  mmrth,  S.  BL 
ahows  that  the  letters  have  been  transiHised,  in  one 
or  other  of  the  terma ;  so  that  the  origiiud  pronuncia- 
tion may  have  been  icanf  or  wart. 

When  the  maid  informed  the  disciples,  that  the 
apostle  Peter  was  standing  before  the  gate  of  the  house 
in  which  they  were  asscmblctl,  they  said,  *'It  is  his 
anffti  f*  Acts  xii.  15.  This  exactly  comisponda  to  the 
idea  still  entertained  by  the  vulgar.  If  literally 
rendered,  in  our  language,  it  would  be,  *'It  ia  his 
irraiM,"  i.e.,  bis  guardian  angel.  For  the  notion,  that 
every  <me  had  a  tutelar  angel,  who  sometimes  appeared 
in  his  likeness,  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews,  but 
received  by  the  ancient  Persians,  by  tlie  Saracens,  and 
br  many  other  Gentile  nations.  V.  Wolf,  Cur. 
PhiloL  in  loc. 

WRAITH,  9.    Prob.  provision,  food. 

The  yungcr  scho  wond  upon  land  weil  neir, 
Richt  solitatr  beneth  the  Ihua  and  breir, 
Quhyle  on  the  corns  ami  wraith  of  labouring  men. 
As  outlaws  do,  scho  maid  an  ea.^y  fen. 

iimrysone,  Evcrgrten,  L  144. 

'*  Waste,*'  Gl.  Raniaay.  But  it  seems  rather  to 
signify,  proviuon,  food ;  Su.-G.  ward,  IsL  verd,  id.  ; 
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A.-8.  ge'weordung  kui,  refeetoriimif  GL  Aelfric ;  from 
8a.-0.  wtur-a^  to  eat. 

WRAITH.  As  a  #^  wrath ;  as  an  adj,f 
wroth. 

Aad  Id  hir  tleip  wod  wraiik,  la  muj  plaet 
Hjr  MmTt  cniell  Eoea  gao  hir  cImm. 

Doiy.  Virpl,  US,  !& 

WRAirnLY,  orfif.    Furiously. 

Wallace  was  grewyt  quhen  ha  sic  tarj  saw. 
Sompart  amowet,  wraWUy  till  it  ha  waot, 
3e  foras  off  handis  he  raist  oat  of  the  stent 

ITalZaee,  If.  2S7,  Ha 
Ihairwith  vnuithly  thai  wirk,  thai  woarthj  in  wedis. 

Omwtm  and  OoL,  ii.  20. 
A.43.  wroih^  anger. 

WRAK,  Wbaik,  Wrack,  Wreck,  Wrek,  *. 
1.  Whatever  is  thrown  out  by  the  sea,  as 
broken  pieces  of  wood,  sea-weed,  &c.,  S. 

2.  It  is  often  appropriated  to  sea-weed,  S. 

"The  Polaok— ia  freqoentlj  caught  cloee  by  the 
■hore^  almoat  among  the  wrtidi  or  ware.**  Barry'a 
Orkney,  p.  295. 

**  Rackwiclc,  near  a  place  where  §ea  wrack^  or  weed^ 
is  thrown  in  with  impetaosity."    Ibid.  p.  224. 

'*The  ahorea  abound  with  plenty  of  fine  broad  leaved 
ffibh  aea-weed  or  vnrtek  for  manure."  If.  Ballantrae, 
Ayr&  Stotist.  Aoo.,  L  113. 

Thia  reoeirea  different  namea  in  different  parte  of  S. 

**  Button  wrack,  and  ladu  wrack,  are  bat  for  kelp, 
and  the  only  kinda  used,  unlesa  the  price  be  rery  hi^h. 
Except  theae  two  kinda,  every  other  is  very  expenaive 
in  mannfactoring,  and  prodacea  but  little  kelp.**  P. 
lUlfinicheo,  Argyles.  Statist.  Ace.,  xiv.  181,  192. 

O.  E.  reke,  id.  "  Beke,  wede  of  the  aea  brought  oppe 
wyth  the  flowd  ;"  Huloet.  Eliot,  id.  vo.  UltM, 

8.  The  weeds  gathered  from  land,  and  gene- 
rally piled  up  in  heaps  for  being  burnt,  S. 
wreekf  id.  Norfolk ;  G-rose. 

**  There  are  amongst  them  that  will  not  anffer  the 
wrack  to  be  taken  off  their  land,  because  (aav  they)  it 
keepa  the  com  warm."    Pennecuik'a  Tweeddale,  p.  6. 

*'  Cause  puU  up  and  gather  carefully  the  wrict,  or 
loota  of  weeda  and  graaa,  into  heapa,  upon  the  laboured 
sronnd,  bum  them,  and  spread  the  aanea.'*  Maxweira 
BeL  Trana.,  p.  11»  12. 

**  The  kinds  moat  prevalent  are,  the  aheldrick  in  all 
ita  varieties,  of  wild  radish,  wild  mustard,  Jbc.  the 
thiatle,  the  dock-weed,  and  couch-grass,  called  here 
wrtck,*'    Agr.  Snrv.  Mid  Loth.,  p.  145. 

4.  Trash,  refuse  of  any  kind. 

Ane  wreche  sail  half  na  niair, 
Bot  ane  schort  scheit,  at  heid  end  ieit. 

For  all  his  wrek  and  wair. 
For  all  the  wrak  a  wreche  can  pak. 

And  in  his  haggis  imbraoe, 
Yet  deid  nail  takhim  be  the  bak, 

And  gar  him  cry  AUace  I 

Bljfih,  Bannaiyne  JPoems,  pi  182. 

Lord  Haflea  confounds  this  word  with  Frock,  ready, 
q.  V.  Bot,  in  this  poem,  the  wealth  of  a  miaer  is  re- 
ISpresented  aa  mere  trash,  because  he  can  carry  nothing 
away  with  him,  when  he  leavea  this  world ;  and  ia 
therefore  characterized  by  two  metaph.  term8,tboth 
naad  to  denote  the  refuse  cast  out  by  the  sea,  irrel'  and 
wair,     Wrak  is  used  in  the  »ame  sense  in  another  poem. 

Qnhill  I  had  oov  thing  to  spend. 
And  stoffit  Weill  with  warldis  wrak, 
Amang  my  friends  I  wes  weill  keno. 

Bannatync  Poemt,  pi  184,  st  2L 


Sn.-0.  tvrolrnot  only  signifiea  what  in  K  is  pmiierly 
denominated  lereel*,  but  any  thin^  that  is  of  littif  value, 
mere  trash ;  Dan.  vrag,  id.  Thia,  however,  liiui  not 
been  Uie  original  form  of  the  word,  but  rak^  rek.  Thus 
wan-rtk,  bona  naufragii,  ia  from  wag,  waag,  a  wave, 
and  reknt,  to  cast  away,  to  drive,  q.  what  ia  dritfn  a- 
ahore  by  the  wavw.  Su.  -O.  mil;  ia  synou.  with  ^wvjrek  ; 
Ihre,  vo.  Reka,  Waijrtch  seems  to  l>e  the  origin  of  O. 
Fr.  vartch,  whence  Skene  improperly  deduces  ^rare  ; 
L.B.  varert'um,  warfct-um,  Ju«  vartcL  Isl.  hrak,  rea 
abjeota  ;  Cll&v.  i<ex  Run. 

WR&KER,  Whacker,  ».  A  person  ap- 
pointed to  inspect  the  barrels  made  for 
packing  fish. 

**  That  the  said**  preveiat  and  baillies  of  Edinburgh, 
Aberdene,  &o.  sail  appoint  ane  discrete  man  to  bo  visi- 
tour,  wraker,  gager,  and  biniar  of  tlie  said  is  treis.'* 
Acts  Jx  VI.,  1084,  Ed.  1814,  p.  302.  IVracker,  Ed. 
Skene  and  Murray. 

Thia  seems  to  denote  one,  who,  as  he  had  a  right 
to  inspect  the  Irtis  or  barrels  made  for  packing  fish, 
waa  authoriaed  to  reject  those  that  were  insufficient, 
or  did  not  correspond  with  the  standard  :  Tent. 
wrack,  improbus,  r^jiculua,  vilis ;  (Belg.  trroX:,  naught, 
bad);  wfueck-en,  to  disapprove,  to  reject;  judicare 
mercem  non  ease  probam,  Kilian  ;  wraeker,  ultor ; 
vindex. 

To  WRAMP,  r.  a.  To  sprain  any  part  of 
the  body,  S.  Cumb.  Tve  wrampit  my  kute^ 
I  have  sprained  my  ancle. 

That  this  word  has,  in  the  Gothic  dialects,  signified 
to  distort  in  general,  appears  from  Belg.  wrempen,  al- 
thimgh  uaed  in  a  restricted  sense,  to  distort  the  mouth. 

Wramp,  f.     1.  A  twist  or  sprain,  S. 

It  will  be  better  than  swine  seam 
For  any  wramp  or  minyie. 

Watson's  CoH,  i.  SO. 

2.  Used  to  denote  violence  in  a  metaph.  sense. 

"  It  had  been  more  pertinent  for  him  to  be  srieved 
for  the  wounds  and  wramps,  ataba  and  strokes  hia 
mother  the  church  of  Scotland  hath  received,  and 

S'lven  by  himself  and  others  her  uutender  children," 
c.    Society  Contendinga,  p.  311. 

WRANDLYy  adv.  Without  intermission  ; 
or,  mth  much  contention,  w  used  as  a 
vowel. 

The  Soottis  war  hurt,  and  part  of  thaim  war  slayn  ; 


So  fsir  assay  thai  couth  nocht  mak  agayn. 
~  fofii 

rpoi 

WaUace,  iv.  644,  VS. 


Be  this  the  host  approachand  was 

Thus  wroMtUy  thai  neld  thaim  wpon  ster. 


ner; 


wrojU,  a  litigioua  person,  wrant'cn,  to  litigate. 

WEANG,  s.    1.  Wrong,  S. 

And  gyir  that  on  v  man  thaim  by 
Had  ony  thing  that  wes  worthy.— 
With  rycht  or  wrang  it  have  wald  that 

Bartowr^  t  200,  Ma 

2.  It  denotes  such  an  injury  as  implies  civil 
injustice ;  used  as  a  forensic  term. 

— **VniustIie,  and  against  the  law,  with  wouch, 
wrang  and  vnlaw.**    Quon.  Attach.,  e.  80. 

The  only  word  in  the  Lat.  copy  corresponding  with 
'*  wouch  and  wrang  "  ia  injuatiS. 

3.  One  of  the  teims  used  S.  B.  to  denote  the 
supposed  effects  of  witchcraft ;  synon.  IlL 
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The  Jlnen  b«d  wi*  rantv  leaTcs  ww  MUn*d — 
Jeairt  MM  wi*  aa't  and  wat«r  washen  cImd, 
Bead  tnat  har  milk  get  vrrang,  fan  it  was  green. 

llou*9  lieUnon,  p,  11 

WBANOy  adj.    1.  Not  proper,  aiijust»  S. 
2*  InjuriouSi  S. 

3.  Left*     Wrang  handj  left  hand. 

"Becaus  the  rivere  of  Tiber  aeTcrit  thaim  fra  tha 
Bomane  landia  on  thair  ricbt  liandia,  thay  tumit  thaim 
on  thair  tprang  kaudU,  and  ran  with  feira  incuraionnia 
throw  the  aamin."  Bellend.  T.  Lit.,  p.  25.  Ad  fa<- 
«oiii»  Terai,  Lat. 

4.  Not  in  the  exercise  of  reason,  insane ;  as, 
^He's  Quite  wratig^  Le.,  completely  de- 
ranged,  S* 

To  Wbang,  r.  a.     1.  To  injorei  to  wrong,  S* 

2.  To  wrang  one's  sell,  to  be  gniltj  of  false- 
hood or  perjury ;  a  soft  mode  of  expression, 
S.B. 

Wrangous,  Wbangwis^  Wrangwiss,  adj. 
1.  Wrong,  not  proper. 

Wyia  men  said.  Nay,  it  war  hot  derysioan. 
To  croun  him  King  bot  woice  of  the  parlyment. 
For  thai  wyit  nocfit  gyff  Scotland  wald  consent 
Othir  sum  said,  it  was  the  wrangwis  place. 

WaUaee,  Tiii.  649,  MS. 

2.  In  reference  to  play,  used  to  denote  a  bad 
or  false  move,  S.  B. 

If  lindy  chanc'd,  as  synle  was  his  lot, 
To  i^Iay  a  fecldess  or  a  xorangous  shot : 
Jeering  they'd  say,  poor  Lindy'a  maachtless  grown. 

Rot^9  BdMore,  p.  17. 

8.  Wrongful,  unjust ;.  Wyntown. 

**  Aa  God  in  nature  ia  a  jnat  judge,  euen  ao  man  by 
nature  ia  a  trrani/oNif  and  vnjust  judge.**  Bollock  on 
8  Thee.,  p.  19. 

In  tlua  aenae  the  phrase  wrangoM  imprisonment  it 
need  in  our  law  to  denote  what  in  E.  ia  called  **  falae 
impriaonment.'* 

For  be  thyfl, 

Oppyn  refe,  or  vfrangwys  gyft, 
Or  wyth  falshad,  all  I  wan 
The  gttd,  that  I  dyspendyd  than. 

Wrniawn,  VL  18.  88L 

Wm  or  wis  ia  merely  A.-S^  wise,  manner,  uaed  aa  a 
termt  in  many  words  in  that  language,  forming  the  a.  to 
whidi  it  ia  affixed  into  an  adj.,  aa  riht-wiae,  whence 
S.  righi-eous,  Thelal.  term  ia  viss ;  the  Su.-0.  icii^  aa 
raet-wiSf  righteoua,  fraeg-wis,  inquisitive. 

Wbangously,  adv.  Wrongfully,  unjustly, 
Loth. 

WRANGIS,  Wbayngis,  s.  pi.  "  The  ribs 
or  floor  timbers  of  a^  ship ;  Fr.  varanguesp 
id."  Rudd. 

The  talloned  baidis  kest  ane  pikkj;  low, 
UpUesis  ouerloft,  hetschis,  wrangis,  ami  how. 

Doug.  VirgU,  270,  83. 

Tliare  eabillis  now,  and  there  hede  towis  reparis, 
And  gan  to  forge  newlie  wravngis  and  aris. 

Ibid.  168,  7. 

VOL.  IV. 


To  WRAPLE,  [Wauple,]  r.  a.  To  entangle, 
to  warp,  S.  B.     \WarpU  is  more  common.] 

For  Nory's  heart  began  to  cool  full  fast. 
When  she  fand  things  had  taken  sic  a  cast. 
And  sae  throw  ither  wrapFd  were,  that  she 
Began  to  dread  atweesh  them  what  might  be. 

itott*a  HeUnore,  p.  80L 

There  aeema  to  be  no  reaaon  to  doubt  that  thia  is 
originally  the  aame  with  WrahU,  q.  t.  ;  although  the 
term  ia  here  need  in  a  metaph.  aenae. 

WRAP-RASCAL,  #.    A  kind  of  close  great 
coat. 

**  Hia  dreaa  was  also  that  of  a  horae-dealcr — a  close- 
buttoned  jockey-coat,  or  wrap-rateaf,  aa  it  was  then 
termed,  with  huge  metal  buttons,"  &c.  Heart  of  M. 
Loth.,  ii  17. 

Baseal-wrapper  ia  uaed  by  aome  £.  writera  in  the 


WRAT,  8.  A  wart  or  hard  rough  excres- 
cence, chiefly  on  the  fingers,  S. 

"He  who  would  rightly  draw  a  mans  portratnre 
muat  paint  hia  Uemiabea  aa  well  aa  hia  beautie :  la 
auch  a  case  hia  tcraia  &  hia  wrinklea  muat  be  wro^ht 
with  the  pinaell,  that  the  image  may  bee  like  unto  him- 
■elfe."    £  Boyd'a  Laat  Rittell,  p.  1051. 

"Verruca,  a  wral."    Wedderb.  Vocab.,  p.  19. 

O.  E.  "  Wrette,    Ueruca."    Prompt.  Parv. 

Black  hainr  wrats,  abont  an  inch  between, 
Outthrow  her  fiz  were  like  mustaches  seen. 

Ross's  ndenore.  First  Ed.,  p.  30. 

Wkattie,  adj.    Abounding  with  warts,  S. 

Wbattieness,  $.  ^he  state  of  being  warty, 
Clydes. 

WRATACK,  8.    A  dwarf,  S.  B. 

There's  wrcUaeks,  and  cripples,  and  cransliaks. 

And  all  the  wandoghU  that  I  ken. 
No  sooner  they  speak  to  the  wenches, 

Bnt  they  are  ta  en  far  eneough  ben. 

Song,  Jtu^s  ffeUnore,  p.  149. 

Thia  would  aeem  to  reaemble  Gael,  bridack,  or 
eruOecan  ;  both,  according  to  Shaw,  aignxfying  dwarl 

[WRATCH,*.    A  wretch,  S.] 

To  WRATCH,  V.  a.  To  fatigue  one's  self, 
to  overstrain  by  any  kind  of  exertion,  Ettr. 
For. 

From  the  aame  origin  with  E.  wretch;  A.-S.  tertiM- 
an,  agitare,  infligere. 

To  WRATCH,  Wretch,  r.  n.  To  become 
niggardly,  S.     V.  Rich,  v. 

Bolg.  vret,  vrthiig,  niggardly,  covetona. 

WRATE,  pret.  v.    Apparently,  died. 

Nynteyn  yhere  held  he  hifl  state. 
And  in -the  twentyd  yere  he  wrote, — 
Of  his  k  vnrik  the  twentyd  yhere 
He  dega,  and  wes  broucot  on  here. 

Wgntm/m,  iz.  la  41 

Sa  f^ftene  yere  he  held  that  state, 
And  in  the  seztend  yere  he  wrote. 

Ibid. «.  18L 

Perhapa  Moe8.-(4.  wrat-on,  to  go,  to  make  a  Journey, 
•  whence,  moat  probably,  lal.  rat-a,  per^grinari  ;  q.  de- 
parted thia  life. 

Is 
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WRATWEL,  Vratwell,  #.  A  small  nar- 
row slip  of  skin,  that  rises  up  on  the  side 
of  the  finger,  near  the  nail,  and  becomes 
tnmUesomey  sometimes  inflaming,  S.  V. 
Waktweill. 

WEAUL,  #•  A  dwarfish  creature,  Fife; 
•ynon.  Wtrt^'Wroul,  WurL    V.  Warwolf. 

WREAD,  Wreath,  s.  A  place  for  inclos- 
ing cattle,  S. 

A.-S.  wraeth,  mnnimeii,  a  fortification  or  inelosore. 
S«.-0.  wrttf  a  imall  field,  an  incloeure,  reit,  JmL  reU-r, 
id,  JffjmareU'r,  naponun  Mptom,  a  tmali  inclosore 
lor  rearing  rapes  or  tttmips.  west  Goth.  Laws,  bitigff 
fdH;  agellvs  hordeo  consitus ;  Ihre,  vo.  Wrei, 

WHEAT,  «.  1.  Writing;  from  the  pronun- 
ciation in  some  counties,  q.  wrait. 

— *' Aad  that  thair  said  conference  be  put  in  unrtai, 
reportit  to  oar  said  soaerane  Lord  and  thrie 


have  observed  that  Teat,  red-en,  signifies   to   sift, 
Germ,  rtyttr-tn,  id. 


^r  fto.    Acts  Ja.  VL,  1578,  Ed.  1814,  p.  106w 
2.  In  pL  writings,  q.  tortus. 

—•«  And  an  vthers  wreatU,  richts,  ti tills, "  ftc.  Acta 
Cha.  I.,  Ed.  1814,  voL  t.  83. 

•WREATH,  9.  1.  Wreath  on  a  clue,  a 
phrase  used  when  one  winds  many  threads 
in  the  same  direction  above  each  other, 
Dumfr. 

2.  Wreath  of  Snaw^  Snaw — Wreath^  Snow- 
Wride^  a  snowdrift,  a  heap  of  snow  blown 
op  by  the  wind,  S. 

**  Was  that  the  same  Tarn  Linton  that  was  precipi- 
tated from  the  Broad  Law  by  the  break  of  a  miaw 
wreaAef**    Blaekw.  Mag.,  Mar.  1823,  p.  320. 

**8mw  wradef,  wreaths  of  snow  ;"  GalL  Enc. 

Kum'd  Wreath.  A  wreath  of  which  the 
top  is  turned,  or  as  it  were  combed  over, 
and  the*f  ace  of  it  straight,  Ettr.  For. 

[WRECHITNES,  s.  Misery,  Barbour,  i. 
224  ;  cowardice,  ix.  76,  Edin.  HIS.] 

WRECK,  s.  The  roots  of  weeds  gathered 
from  arable  land,  piled  up,  in  order  to  their 
being  carried  off  or  burnt,  S.  V.  Wrak, 
e*f  sense  3. 

WBEDE,  «.    A  wreath.    V.  Wride. 

WREEi,  #•  An  instrument  for  cleansing 
grain,  by  separating  that  which  is  shellea 
Rom  what  retains  the  husks.  Loth. ;  pron. 
also  Ree,  q.  T. 

To  Wree,  V,  a.  To  separate  shelled  from 
nnshelled  ^ain.  As  applied  to  pulse,  to 
cleanse  it  Irom  the  sand.  Loth. 

This  is  distin^ished  from  riddling;  as  in  the  latter 
operation,  erery  thing  is  allowed  to  pass  through  the 
nere  except  the  straw.  By  the  way,  I  may  remark 
tiuit,  althoagh-  Skinner  naturally  enough  deduces 
A.-S.  kridtM,  a  sieve,  from  hretfd-an^  liberare,  because 
grmiB  is  thus  freed  from  the  chaff,  he  does  not  seem  to 


To  WREE,  V.  a.    To  writhe.    V.  Wry. 
WREGII,s.   Wretch;  [trr^^A/y,  wretchedly.] 

A  formh  to  were  a  nobill  scarlet  goun  ; 

A  badlyng,  forryng  pnrsillit  wele  with  sable  ; — 

It  may  wele  ryme,  hot  it  accordh  nought. 

Ballad,  1608,  &  />.  /L,  ill  126. 

A.-S.  wraeeea,  an  exile ;  also,  a  wretch ;  Somner. 
To  this  Isl.  warg-r,  exul,  and  8a. -G.  voctrg,  latro,  are 
ervidebtly  allied. 

To  WREIL,  Wrele,  v.  n.  *'To  wriggle, 
turn  about,"  Rudd. 

Qoha  is  atta}xhit  vnto  ane  staik,  we  se 
H sy  go  no  forther,  but  wreU  about  that  tro  : 
Rycht  so  am  I  to  Virgyllis  text  ibound, 
I  may  not  fle,  lea  then  my  fault  be  fouud. 

Doug,  VirgU,  8.  27. 

And  fint  Sergest  behynd  sone  left  has  he 
Wreiand  on  skellyis,  and  vndeippls  of  the  se. 

Ibid,  134,  51. 

Imelaniem,  struggling,  is  the  word  used  by  Virg. 
in  tiie  latter  passage.  In  the  former,  tpriggle  seems 
correspondent,  as  there  is  an  evident  allusion  to  the 
barbarous  custom  of  tying  a  cock  to  a  tree,  and  throw- 
ins  al  it. 

Kndd.  views  it  as  probably  corr.  from  wriggle.  It 
teems  nearly  synon.  with  O.  £.  wrali,  which  Junius 
raiders,  curam  atque  soltcitudinem  alicui  rei  impen- 
dere.    It  occurs  in  a  work  ascribed  to  Chaucer. 

In  winning  sU  their  witte  they  wrall, 

Ploughmans  Tale,  ▼.  349. 

Junius  derives  it  from  Dan.  vnvlig,  discmcior  animo, 
^squietor ;  wrolig  ainde,  mens  distracta. 

To  WREIST,  Wrist,  Wrest,  r.  a.  To  sprain 
any  part  of  the  body,  S.  wrampy  synon. 

Hay  OS  ane  brydlit  catt  I  brank  ! 
I  hkifwrastU  my  schank. — 
Qnhilk  of  my  le^^,  as  ye  trow, 
Was  it  that  I  hurt  now  I 

Lyndiay,  S.  P.  R,,\L4Z. 

"  He,  going  through  Aberdeen, — unhappily  wrested 
his  coot  or  leg."    Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  287. 
like  E.  wnat^  from  A.'8.  wraeat-an,  intorqnere. 

Wriest,  s.  1.  A  writhe  or  twist ;  in  refer- 
ence to  the  mode  of  tuning  a  musical  instru- 
ment. 

Thair  instmmentis  all  maist  war  fidillis  lanff, 
But  with  a  stoing  qnhilk  neuer  a  wriesl  yeid  wrang. 

Police  0/ Honour,  iL  I. 

2*  A  sprain,  S. ;  wramp^  synon. 

Tint  shear  it  small,  and  rind  it  sine, 
Into  a  kettle  clean  and  fine, 
It  will  be  good  against  the  pine 
Of  any  wriesi  or  strienyieu 

Wai4on'aColl,LW, 

WREK,  8.    Refuse.    V.  Wrak. 

WRETCH,  Wreche,  «.  A  niggard,  a  cove- 
tous person,  S. 

Be  not  ane  wreche,  for  oucht  that  may  befall  : 
To  that  vnhappy  vice  and  thow  be  thrall, 
'  .        Till  al  men  tnow  salbe  abbominabill : 

Kingts  nor  knichtis  ar  neuer  conuenabill 
To  renle  pepil,  be  tbay  not  liberall : 
Was  neaer  yit  na  wretche  to  honour  abill. 

L^ndMjf'a  Warkis,  1592,  p.  258. 

"  Est  valde  avams,  he  is  a  great  wretch, "  Wedderb. 
Vocab.,  p.  23. 


' 
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[WRETH,  8.    Wrath,  Barbour,  i.  167.] 

To  Wrbth  one*8  telf^  v.  refl.    To  be  wrotli, 
or  filled  with  indignatiotu 


The  King  then  wreChjfi  him  encrelv, 
AaA  said,  **  Schvr  Byschop,  sekyrly 
Oyffthow  wmid  kep  thi  fewti&, 


Ihow  maid  nane  «c  speking  to  me.** 

'^        Barbour,  I  4SS,  US, 

Thb  Dowglas  then  hia  way  has  tane 
Rycht  to  the  horss,  as  he  nim  bad ; 
Bot  he  that  him  i'.i  yhemsell  had. 
Than  warnyt  him  diapitoiisly ; 
Bot  he  that  lereth  him  encreiyi 
FeUit  hym  with  a  suerdys  dynt. 

harixmr,  IL  188.  H& 

A.-S.  wraeih-ioH,  indignare.  It  vf^y  however  be, 
wrUJked  hinueff,  from  A.-S.  wreoth-mn,  unreth-ian,  in- 
torqnere^  (Sonmer),  used  metaph. 

Wrethlt,  adv.     With  indignation^  wratli- 
fully. 

He  on  hb  wayis  wrdhiy  went,  bat  wene. 

Henrytcmi,  Bannaijfne  Poems,  p.  183. 

It  if  wietiljf  in  p.  33;  but  wreihly  in  Passages  not 
understood^ 

WRETT,  Writt,  «.     Writing,  Aberd.  Reg. 

WREUCH,  (gutt.),  8.    Wretchedness,   GL 
Sibb. 

WRIBLE,  #.      A  quaver,  the  act  of  warbl- 
ing; also  written  werble. 

Throw  the  moist  air  dois  snow  quhyte  swannts  fle, 

Wele  sounding  amft^if  throw  thare  throttis  lang. 

Doug.  VirgU,  233,  81. 

Alem.  \uuerb-en,  vertere,  Teut.  wtrvtl-en,  to  twirl, 
literally,  to  turn  round.    V.  Wrabxu 

WRIDE,  «.    A  wreath,  as  of  snow,  Gall. 

**Wo  say  rtes  o*  snow  for  wreaths  of  snow,  and 
while  unrides."    Gall.  EncycL 

Onrly  norlan'  blasts  wad  blaw 

And  sworl  in  sneep  white  unities  the  snaw. 

Ibid.  ^252. 
V.  Wrbath. 

The  wofd  in  Ang.  ia  Wrede ;  as  a  wrede  o*  snauw. 
The  s.  in  this  form  resembles  Su.-6.  wrid-a,  toiquere. 

Wridy,  adj.    Forming  wreaths,  ibid. 

At  my  ain  ingle  than  my  pawls  I  cud  beek. 
Whan  that  swaul'd  the  vmdy  snaw. 

Song,  OalL  Encyd,,  p.  411. 

WRIG,  8.     1.  The  youngest  or  feeblest  bird 
in  a  nest,  S. 

2.  A  weak  or  puny  child,  or  the  youngest  of 
the  family,  S. 

A.-Bor.  redtling  seems  to  be  a  derivat.,  q.  wrigling. 
It  aignifiea  *'  an  unhealthy  child,  pig,  or  lamb  ;  (also,) 
the  nestliue,  or  smaller  bird  in  a  nest."  WrecUin  is 
evidently  the  same ;  '*  the  least  animal  in  a  brood  or 
litter;"  Gl.  Grose. 

The  origin  may  be  Isl.  warg,  an  exile.     V.  Walli- 

DRAO. 

WRIGGLE,  8.    V.  WiNDSKEw. 

[•To  WRIGGLE,  v.  n.     To  westle,  to 
struggle,  S. 


WRIGHT,*.    1.  A  joiner.    [Fr^/i/,  Abcrds.] 

Wrightis  welterand  doune  trei>«,  wit  ye  but  weir, 
Oidanit  honiys  f nl  hie  in  holtis  aa  haire. 

Gawan  and  QoL^  iL  V8, 

2.  The  general  designation  for  all  who  work 
in  wood,  S. 

*'  Wri^  in  Scotland  is  the  general  name  of  all  those 
who  work  in  timber.  The  particular  braueb,  which 
they  pursue,  is  often  prefixed  to  this  name,  aa  Mill- 
wright^ ship'Wright,  house'Wright,  whetl-wright^  tarU 
Wright^  plougk-u/right,  Ac.  Nothing  is  pretixed  to  it 
wbon  it  signifies  a  joiner."    Agr.  Sunr.  Koxb.,  p.  189. 

O.  E.  *«  ffrgghU.    Carpentonus."    Prompt.  Parr. 

A.-S.  wrghta,  umrhta,  a  workman,  one  by  whom  any- 
thing ia  framed.    It  is  evidently  from  wgrc-an,  to  work. 

To  WRIK,  V.  a.  To  wreak,  to  avenge, 
King  Hart. 

A.-S.  wrie-an^  id. 

WRING,  «.    Deformity,  blemish. 

Ye  sail  him  find  but  marke  or  wring. 
Full  serapill  in  ane  cribe  lying ; 
So  lyis  hee  quhilk  yow  hes  wrocht. 
And  all  this  warld  made  of  nocht 

Poems  t/ihs  Sixteenth  Centurg,  p.  47. 

Qu.  any  deformity  caused  by  a  twist,  from  Teut. 
wring-en,  torquere. 

WRINGLE,  8.  A  writhing  motion,  S.  B. 
either  allied  to  E.  wringle^  or  to  the  follow- 
ing word.     Vi  also  WuiNKLiT. 

WRINK,  Wrynk,  8.  1.  A  turning  or  wind- 
ing. 

Als  fele  uninkis  and  torny's  can  sche  mak. 
As  dois  the  swallo  with  hir  plumes  blalc, 
Fleand  and  seirsand  swifllie  thare  and  here. 

Doug.  Virgd,  426,  53l 

2.  A  trick,  a  fraud,  a  subterfuge,  as  synon. 
with  wyU. 

Pardonaris  gettis  no  eheretie, 

Withowt  that  we  debait  it. 

Amangts  the  wyvis  with  wrinkis  and  wylis ; 

As  all  my  merTellis  men  begylis 

Be  oor  fair  fals  flattery. 

Lgndsag,  &  P.  R.,  iL  68l 

Now  ar  noncht  thre  may  traistly  trow  the  ferde : 
Welth  Is  away,  and  wit  is  wortain  wntnkis, 

Baltade,  1508,  &  P.  R.,  iil  183. 

i.e..  Wisdom  hat  become  mero  guile. 

This  is  the  same  with  O.  E.  wrenehe, 

O  graoelM,  Ihl  blind  is  thy  conceite^ 
Fer  nothing  art  thou  ^'are  of  the  diaceite. 
Which  that  this  fox  yshapen  hath  to  thee  ; 
His  wily  wrenches  thou  ne  mayst  not  flee. 

Chanones  Tern.  T.,  r.  16549. 

She  knewe  eehe  wrenehe  and  every  gise 
Of  love,  and  every  secret  wile. 

Rom.  Rose,  t.  4291. 

Wrtnke  occurs  in  the  same  sense. 

The  kyns  com  to  London,  with  laws  to  mote  in  benke. 
Hen  saun  on  the  kynge's  side  ther  wa^  no  gile,  no  wrtAle. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  5S. 

A.-S.  unrtne,  wrtnce^  fraus,  dolu^  stratagema. 
Isl.  reinibi,  fraudulentus.  The  souroe  is  Teut.  ranch- 
en,  renck-en,  to  bend,  to  turn.  Hence  wrink  pri* 
manly,  as  we  have  seen,  denotes  a  winding.  Tout. 
raneke,  reneke,  ia  used  in  both  senses ;  flexus,  flexio, 
flexus  Tiarum ;  also,  fallacia,  astutia ;  Germ,  raea^f. 
Hence^ 
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WrinkliTi  pari.  adj.  Intricatey  having  many 
turnings. 

8a,  as  thajr  aar,  nDqahUe  the  hous  in  Crete, 
Hate  Labyrinthiui,  with  mony  went  and  strete. 
Had  wrinkiU  wallia,  ane  thouaand  slichtis  wrocht. 
For  to  dissane  all  TDcouth  therin  brocht. 

D<yug.  Virga,  147,  20. 

Thta  tama  labyrinth  ia  elaewhere  described  aa 

Full  of  wrinklii  ooertiinutbil.  dissait 

WRITE,  Wryt,  8.  !•  Writing,  as  contrasted 
with  verbal  communication,  o. ;  [trr^/,  book, 
treatise,  Barbour]  ;  Writy  ^^  any  thing  writ- 
ten/* E. 

**  It  la  indnstrioiialv  and  maliciously  spread  both  by 
word  and  ierite,**    Walker'a  Peden,  ix. 

2.  Used  as  expressing  the  size  of  the  hand- 
writing. &na*  wriUf  small  text ;  Grtt^  Big^ 
or  MuckU  wriief  round  text. 

Writer,  «•    An  attomeyi  or  solicitor,  S. 

Fto  been  at  dninken  wriUr^  feasts — 

Burm,  i  139. 

WRITHNEB,  8.    The  designation  of  a  sow. 

— Wrotokand  Writhtub— 

CoUselbie  Saw,  F.  L  v.  163. 
The  origin  ia  obvioos. 

WRO,  Wroo,  8.  A  shelter  for  cattle,  Ayrs., 
synon.  ci*088'dyh€8. 

Nere  Sandyforth  tber  is  a  vrroo. 
And  nere  that  wro  is  a  well ; 
A  ston  ther  is  the  wel  even  ftx>. — 
True  Thimuu^  JuMieton's  Pcpul,  BaH,  iL  89. 

'*MS.  Cott.  6roo^  Le.,  hraw^  brae^  or  riiing  ground." 
N.  ibid. 

[WROCHT,  pret.  and  part.  va.  Worked, 
wrought,  done,  Barbour,  i.  94,  471.] 

WROIK,  8.    Spite,  revenge. 

— — -Satornus  get  Juno, 
That  can  of  wraith  and  nudice  neuer  ho. 
Nor  satisfyit  of  her  anld  forie  nor  wroik. 
Has  send  adoun  Tnto  the  Troiane  nany 

Iris 

Doug,  VirgU,  148,  3. 

Wroken,  part.  pa.    Revenged. 

It  wyU  mv  mind  assoage.  for  to  be  wroken 
Ou.  mr  qnnam  by  TVoy  bimt  is  and  doun  brokin. 

Ikmg.  YirgU,  68.  35. 
Ynm  A.-S.  wraec-ois  nldaci. 

WROTOK,*.    A  sow. 

~  WrUok  and  Writhneb, 
Hogy  aver  in  the  eb. 

CoUsdbU  Sow,  F.  L  t.  163. 

Ttom  A.-S.  wroi'an,  aubigere,  roatro  versare ;  "  to 
rooitf  aa  the  awine  doth,  to  digge  or  tome  up,"  Som- 
nor.  Hence  wroi,  the  proboacia  of  an  elephant.  Tout. 
wroet^ait  vroei-en,  aufiodere. 

WROUGHT-BANE,  «.  A  sprained  joint. 
**  Wrought  Bane8,  sprained  bones  with  work- 
ing ^  Gall.  Enc. 

Hactaggart  eyidenUy  deduces  this  from  the  £.  r.  in 
its  common  signification,  operari.  But  it  seems  rather 
from  A.-S.  weore,  dolor,  cruciatus  ;  or  Teut.  wrotgh-en. 


tortiuere,  angere ;  q.  a  bone  that  has  been  wreathed  or 
twiated.    V.  Wobk,  v. 

WROUL,  8.  An  ill-grown  person,  or  puny 
child,  S.    V.  Warwolf. 

[WRUCII.  Wroch,  adj.  Rough,  reckless, 
Clydes.;  tfte  wrueh  o*ty  the  greater  part, 
ibid.] 

WRUNCH,  8.    A  winch  or  windlass,  Lan 
arks. ;  perhaps  from  Teut.  torijigh^eny  tor- 
quere. 

To  WRY,  Wreyb,  v.  a.    To  turn,  to  twist. 

Now  the  le  scheyt,  and  now  the  luf  thay  slayk, 
Set  in  ane  fane,  and  threw  the  ra  abake 
Bayth  to  and  fira,  al  dyd  thare  nokkys  wry. 

Doug.  Virga,  I5fi,  17. 

Writ  ia  used  by  Chaucer  in  a  simihur  sense 

This  Phebus  nn  awayward  for  to  wrien; 
Him  thought  nis  wonil  herte  brast  atwo. 

MancipUt  T.,  t.  17211. 

*'To  turn,  to  incline;"  Tyrwhitt.  A.-S.  wrig-an^ 
tendere.  Aelc  ouctc^ft  wrigath  with  his  geqfnde$;  Om- 
nia creatnra  tenait  juxta  ejus  naturam  ;  Boet.,  c.  25. 

To  wreye  is  used  oy- James  I. 

So  tolter  quhilum  did  ache  it  to  wrtijt^ 
There  was  bot  clymbe  and  rvcht  downward  hye  ; 
And  sum  were  eke  that  fallyng  had  sore. 

Kin$*8  Q^air^  t.  ISi 

This  is  a  description  of  the  wheel  of  fortune.  A.-S. 
to^wrUh-an,  signifying  detorquere ;  periiaps  we  may 
rather  trace  the  term  to  writh-aa,  than  to  wrig-an. 

To  WRY,  V.  a.    To  cover,  to  conceal. 

This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  in  the  following  pas* 
■age,  rather  than,  oppose,  contradict,  as  expL  by  Kudd. 

Quha  sa  vehement  fyre 

Draif  from  thare  schippis  thus  wise  bimand  schireT 
The  dede  is  auld  for  to  beleif  or  wn/, 
Bot  the  memor  remains  perpetually. 

Doug.  VirgU,  276,  44. 

It  ia  uaed  by  Chaucer  in  the  literal  sense. 

He  is  ay  angrr  as  is  a  pissemire, 

Though  that  he  have  sill  that  he  can  desire, 

Though  1  him  writ  a-night,  and  make  him  warm. 

Sompnoures  T,,  r.  7409. 

A.-S.  wre-on,  im-oii,  wrig-an,  tegere,  operire,  eelare, 
Abscondere. 

Fraunces  givea  thia  v.  as  synon.  with  Hyll,  our  Heal 
or  Heild.  "  Wry^yn  or  hyUyn.  Togo.  Operio. 
Cooperia.    Delo."    Prompt.  Parv. 

[WSCHYNG,  8.  Errat.  for  Yschgng,  q.  v. 
Barbour,  vL  363,  Edin.  MS.] 

[WTELAUYS,  8.  pL  Outlaws,  Barbour,  ii. 
493.] 

WTEW,  prep.  Without;  for  outwith; 
*•  YVtew  the  schyr ;"  Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  16. 

[Wtouth,  adv.  Outwards,  forwards,  Bar- 
bour, ii.  299.] 

WUD,  adj.     Mad ;  furious,  &c     V.  WOD. 

WuDLiNS,  adv.  With  great  eagerness, 
Buchan. 

Then  ilka  wanter  wudlins  jinks 
To  hear  a  tune. 

Tamu^t  Poeme,  p.  12. 
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V.  WoD,  WuD.    In  the  wmd  oV.    To  wtid  u  added 
the  adverbial  particle  luu,    V.  Lik obs. 

WuDSCUDy  8.  A  mad  romping  boj  or  girl, 
Ang. 

F^m  wttd^  mad,  and  E.  afaid^  to  nm  away  with  pr»- 
dpitation,  Sw.  shai^  id. 

WUDDIEFU',*.    V.  WiDDiE-FOw. 
WUDDIEFU',  adj.  Cross-tempered,  Dumfr. 

Perhaps  the  term,  as  thus  used,  shonld  be  traced 
to  Teut  vfoede^  furor ;  q.  full  of  wrath. 

WUDDRUM,  WooDRUM,  s.  1.  A  state  of 
confusion,  especially  what  is  caused  by  some- 
thing sudden  and  unexpected,  S. 

2.  A  wild  fity  an  obstinate  extravagant  hu- 
monr.  Loth. ;  as,  '*He  took  a  wuddrum^  and 
nothing  would  serve  him  but  he  would  leave 
his  father's  house,  and  tak  on  for  a  soldier." 

V,  WiDDEXDREME. 

WUD  WISE,  *.    «'A  yellow  flower,  which 

St>ws  on  bad  land,  and  has  a  bitter  taste  ;** 
alL  Enc. 

Perhaps  the  Qenista  Tinctoria,  Dyer's  weed  or  IToocf- 
waxen,  £. 

WUFF,  *.  "A  person  of  a  flighty,  fiery, 
disposition  ;**  Gall.  Enc;  perhaps  from  S. 
Wou/y  a  wolf,  especially  as  IsL  ul/ud^  the 
derivative  of  ul/^  lupus,  signifies  animus 
infestus,  ferinus. 

WUGGLE,  8.  A  bog  or  marsh,  S.  B.  V. 
Waggle. 

WmSIhpret.    Washed,  Clydes. 

WULD,  WuLL,  a(7/.    Wild.S.B. 

— "  He  looks  as  wuld  as  a  hunted  tod  wheue'er  he 
ipeaks  aboot  ye."    St.  Kathleen,  iv.  06. 

WULLCAT,  *.    A  wild  cat,  S. 

"The  hale  court  was  thunner-struck,  an'  slowred  at 
ane  anither  like  wuilcais."  Brownie  o'  Bodsbock,  ii. 
24. 

"  He  bad  me  be  aff  in  a  minute  ;  an',  fegs  !  I  didna 
need  a  second  bidden,  for  he  lookit  like  a  wufeat  ready 
to  eat  me  up,  an'  made  his  chains  clank  sae  dowiely, 
that  I  thociit  they  war  hinging  aboot  myselL"  St. 
KAthleen,  iv.  142. 

To  Tumble  the  Wullcat.  To  leap  the 
somersault,  to  whirl  heels  over  head,  S.; 
syn.  Catmaw, 

To  Turn  the  Wullcat.  A  phrase  denoting 
*'  the  art  of  grasping  the  bough  of  a  tree 
with  the  hands,  and  turning  the  body 
through  between  it  and  the  bough  C*  Gall. 
Enc,  453. 

WULLIE- WAGTAIL,  #.  **The  water- 
wagtail  bird  f  Gall.  Enc. 

Twa  bnrdies,  'nesth  the  eaale  o'  an  auld  house, 
Sat  chirpling  out  their  wail ; 


The  tane  o'  them  was  the  Robin  Hraestie. 
And  the  tither  the  WvUU  WagtaiL 

ibid.,  ^iVL 

WULLSHOOH,  #.  «*A  timid  courter,- 
Oall.  Enc. 

It  is  added ;  *<  W^yari  and  WuiUhoeh  aro  one." 
The  termination  Aoch  may  be  allied  to  A.^.  srac,  used 
in  composition  as  signifying  avidus,  appetens  vald^. 
V.  Somner  in  vo. 

WULLSOME,  arf;.  Wild.  V.  under  Wax, 
adj. 

WUMMIL,  9.  An  auger,  S. A. ;  corr.  fnjm 
£•  Wimble, 

WUMMILTON,  or  Wu3Imiltox*s  mutch, 
a  name  given  to  the  Fmir  of  Clubs  in  the 
game  of  Wliist,  Teviotd. 

WUND-B  AND,  «.  An  iron  hoop  put  round 
any  splintered  or  spliced  work  for  the  pur- 

g)se  of  strengthening  or  holding  it  togetocr, 
oxb. 

Tent,  wmd-en,  torqnere. 

WUNGALL,  f .  A  tumor  on  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  filled  with  a  watery  humour,  occasion- 
ed by  walking  in  tight  shoes,  Berwicks. 

Evidently  corrupted  from  £.  whulgtd^  a  term  pro- 
perly applied  to  the  fetlock  of  a  horse. 

WUNTLDf',  8.  The  act  of  wriggling  from 
passion,  Dumfr. 

*'  Fatience !  an'  yo  tak  thae  wwUUna  and  tirieries 
this  way,  we'U  hae  tae  get  the  road  postet  tae  hand  ye 
up."    Saint  Patrick,  ii.  267. 

Tent,  wfiufte^cfi,  mndUi-ei^  volvere,  circumagere^ 
oircumvolvore. 

To  WUP,  V.  a.  To  bind  with  a  thread  or 
cord ;  [wuppitf  bound.]     V.  Oop. 

[To  WUPPLE,  V.  a.  To  roll  up,  to  roll  tight, 
Shetl.] 

[WUK,  pret.     Were,  Clydes.] 

To  WURBLE,  r.  n.  To  wriggle,  Tweed. 
V.  Wrabil,  t7. 

To  WURBLE,  r.  a.  .  To  tie  a  broken  thread ; 
a  term  used  by  weavers,  Renf  r. 

To  WURDLE,  r.  u.  To  labour  diligently 
without  much  prospect  6f  success,  Ulydes. 

Perhaps  from  Tout,  wordei,  Terticillus,  the  whirl  of  a 
spindle,  S.  whork ;  as  referring  to  the  dow  progrev 
made  at  the  rock. 

WURDY,  adj.  Worth,  worthy,  deser\*ing. 
V.  Werdy. 

WURF.  8,  A  puny,  ill-conditioned  child, 
Dumfr. ;  obviously  from  Warwol/f  Werwon/^ 
q.  V. 

WusF-LiKE,  adj.  Having  a  stunted  and 
puny  appearance,  ibid. 
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**JfK  «®.  ^y  •'"*  **>"  meenit,  ye  wyle  umrf4iU 
wttddiefa  o*  ■in."    Saint  Patrick,  ii.  191.    V.  Uef. 

WURGILL,  #.     **  A  person  of  narrow  mind, 
given  to  the  world's  care  ;••  Gall.  Enc. 

^  ITiirfijif^  it  mentioned  as  synon.  WuriingmmAhen 
nffnify  worldling,  A.-S.  orgulde  denotes  *'one  for 
whose  life,  as  beifag  jostly  taken  from  bim,  no  satis- 
faction  is  dne ;"  Somner.  IsL  virgHil,  laqnens,  a  snare. 
Bat  I  question  if  the  term  has  any  affinity  to  either  of 


WURL,  #•  The  same  with  Wroul^  a  dwar- 
fish person.    Hence, 

WuBUE,  1.  Contemptibly  puny,  or  small 
in  size ;  as  **  a  wurlie  bodie,**  an  ill-grown 
person,  Fife,  Loth. 

There's  nae  a  pilchard  in  my  cnel. 
Nor  vmrtie  sprat,  nor  garvie  sma' ; 

They're  firm  an  fst,  tn'  sheen  like  steel ; 
Come  hay  a  wheeo,  sn'  let's  awa*. 
.  MS.  JPmwl 

•  2.  Rough,  knotted ;  as,  **  wurlie  rung^^  a  knot- 
ted stick,  S. 

It  is  applied  to  a  stick  that  is  distorted,  Lanarks. 
As  this  sense,  however,  is  considerably  remote  from  the 
other,  the  term  may  hare  had  a  different  origin. 

8.  Wrinkled,  applied  to  a  person ;  as,  a  wurly 
bodyj  Lanarks. 

WuBLDT,  WuRLYON,  *.      A  child  or  beast 
that  is  unthriven  Roxb.;  synon.  CryU.     V. 

WOBLIN. 

«•  Haad  abj^  I  ye  scnmtet  Uke  wuHgam  o'  the  pit ! 
hand  abye  r  Saint  Patrick,  ii.  313. 

To  WURN,  V.  n.    To  be  peevish  and  still 
complaining,  Loth.     V.  Wirm. 

To  WURP,  V.  n.    To  be  fretful ;   wurpin\ 
fretting^  Upp.  Lanarks. 

WuRP,  #.    A  fretful  peevish  person,  ibid. 

WURPIT,  paH.  adj.    Fretful,  peevish,  ibid. 

Obyiously  only  a  provincial  deviation  from  the  v.  lo 

To  WURR,  V.  n.    To  snarl  as  a  dog,  Fife  ; 
sjnon.  with  Yirr ;  [ururrtii,  snarling.] 

IsL  vtrr^  id.  whence  venrt,  a  dog ;  also  mrrnit  hir- 
rire,  whence  urr,  hirritns,  and  tirr,  canis. 

(To  TiRR-WuRR,  V.  n.     To  dispute  angrily, 
Clydes.,  Perths.]  ^    ^ 

[WuRR.     1.  As  a  «.,  the  snarl  of  a  dog;  a  fit 
of  bad  temper,  S. 

2.  As  an  inierj^  used  to  incite  dogs  to  fight, 
WURSUM,#.  Purulent  matter.  V.  Wour- 

8UM. 


WUSS,  #.     Juice,  moisture,  Berwicks.,  Roxb. 

BaeeowuBs,  the  iuice  produced  bv  chewing  tobacco. 
It  is  also  said  of  this  leaf,  when  it  is  very  dry ;  <*  The 
tPMst  is  a'  oat  o'  that  tobacco."  But  the  Utter  part 
of  the  word  must  bo  very  ancient.  For  it  is  obviously 
the  same  with  A.-S.  vcm,  irose,  liquor,  succus;  Isl. 
eoesn,  mador,  humor,  vckm,  aqua,  vos,  udor  vestium. 
It  is  evident,  from  A..S.  C^so,  also  written  Wusa,  the 
name  of  the  river  Oiwe,  that  C.R  Use,  from  which  it 
has  been  chan^^ed,  properly  signifying  water,  has  had 
a  oommon  origin  with  the  Goth,  terms.     . 

[WUSS,  9.  and  t;.     Wish,  Clydes.] 

WUZLIE,  WoozLiE,  WiSLiE,  adj.  I.  <«  A 
umzlie  body,**  one  whose  face  is  nieagra  or 
much  shrivelled,  Roxb. 

2.  Applied  to  one  who  is  dwarfish  or  stunted 
in  growth,  or  who  has  not  a  healthful  ap- 
pearance ;  also  Wuzlte-likef  Loth. 

'  Perhaps  tbis  is  merely  Dan.  ttsal,  miserable,  sorry, 
wretched  ;  Isl.  OKtell,  miser.  Hence,  omeUeg-r,  used 
IB  the  same  sense  with  our  word,  aspectu  miser,  macer. 
However,  it  mav  bo  a  derivative  from  E.  weasel;  q. 
having  the  shrivelled  appearance  of  that  small  ^nJmul 
Or  it  may  be  the  same  with  Ozellg,  q.  v. 

[WY,  «.    Away,  Shetl.] 

WYANDOUR,  #.  A  gud  wyandowj  one 
who  lives  or  feeds  well. 

This  Kyng  wes  wys  and  debonare  ; 
Oud  wgandour,  snd  fed  hym  fare. 

WgtUown,  iz.  10,  40. 
Fr.  viand-er,  to  feed.    Mr.  Macpherson  has  observed, 
that  Chaucer,  "  in  the  description  of  the  Frankelein, 
has  friended^  well  supplied  with  meat" 

[WYCHT,  acf;.  and  *.    V.  Wight.] 
WYDE,  9.    A  vacancy ;  for  void. 

"ToonpmakalltrycfMand  waistis.''    Abeid.  Reg. 

WYDE,«.    Weed,  dress.    V.Gide. 

To  WYF,  Wyif,  v.  a.  To  weave ;  wijin, 
woven. — *•  Wyf  ane  lyning  wob;**  Aberd. 
Reg.  V.  16. 

**  Yanie  weill  ttiffin  &  wakkit  at  the  myln."    Ibid. 

Although  this  is  a  deriation  from  the  oithography 
of  the  northern  languages,  wtfve  is  the  common  pronun> 
dation  of  Angus  and  the  north  of  S. 

WYILL,  adj.    Vile ;  Aberd.  Reg. 

Wylb,  adj.  Wicked,  Aberd.;  evidently  a 
corr.  of  Vile. 

[WYKKYT,  adj.  Wicked;  wyklytly,  wicked- 
ly,  Barbour,  i.  195,  222.] 

[To  WYMPIL,  V.  a.  To  wrap,  &c.  V. 
Wimple.] 

[To  WYN,  r.  a.    To  wm.    V.Win.] 

To  Wyn  and  Tyne.  "A  man  able  to  wyn 
and  tyne^  a  man  of  substance,  or  as  other- 
wise expressed  in  S.,  a  sponsible  man ;  Acts 
Town  Uounc.  Edin.  as  to  the  Guildry. 
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WYNAKIR,  s.  Vinegar,  Aberd.  Reg.  A. 
1535. 

[WYNAN,#.    The  half  of  a  field,  Banflfs.] 
WYND,  #•    A  warrior. 

TImii  Schir  Golomw,  for  greif  his  gray  ane  brynt, 
Wod  wrath  ;  and  the  Wjfna  kb  handia  can  wtjiul 

Gawan  and  GoL,m.l(l 

In  «tii.  1608k  it  seems  to  be,  Wod  wraUhand^  &c 
Qenn.  winn,  winHe,  eertator,  bellator;  winne,  beUam, 

To  WYND,  V.  a.  To  separate  from  the 
chaff,  £.  to  winnow. 

"Aad  see  the  same  batr  [bear]  teyndU  &  dycbi.** 
Aberd.  Reg.,  A.  1538,  V.  16. 

O.  Tent  wind-tn,  given  by  Kilian  as  synon.  with. 
iwy  en,  ventilare. 

To  WYND  one  a  PIRN.  To  do  something 
injurions,  or  that  will  cause  regret,  to  one, 
S. 

** The  reason  of  Lom's  haste  was  talked  to  be  a 
bI,  that  his  father  (the  earl  of  Argyle,  who  re 


«ded  at  conrt)  gare  the  king,  which  was,  to  keep  his 
■on  with  him,  and  not  let  him  return  to  Scotlana,  or 
else  he  would  trynd  him  a  pirn  ;  that  wan  his  exurea- 
sion.'*    Outbry's  Mem.,  p.  36.     V.  Pir.n'. 

[WYND,  *.    A  narrow  lane,  S.] 
WYNDE,  «.     A  certain  length  of  cloth. 

— *'  That  is  to  say, — a  cabok  of  cheiss  takin  for  a 
iMdfpennjy  of  custum,  a  wynde  off  quhite  claith  for  a 
penny  of  cu8tum,'*&c.    Act.  Audit.,  A.  1493»  p.  176. 

This  is  a  certain.  length  of  cloth  that  cannot  now  be 
detormined,  as  the  term  is  obsolete.  Perhaps  it  denotes 
as  much  cloth  as  might  wrap  or  tcind  round  the  body ; 
or  rather,  as  much  as  the  circumference  of  a  reel,  Dan. 
viMif,  denoting  a  reel,  and  IsL  vinda,  rota. 

WYNE,  «.  Prob.,  end,  termination.  A  ridge 
is  said  to  be  pIouf^hed/ra«  end  to  xoynd^  when 
completely  tillea ;  a  field  of  com  is  said  to 
be  thorn  frae  end  to  wyne^  when  all  cut 
down  ;  Upp.  Clydes. 

The  idea  seems  to  be,  from  the  place  where  the 
plough  enters  to  that  where  the  horses  tcyne,  ie.,  turn 
about. 

Wyne,  interj.  The  call  given  by  drivers  to 
their  horses  to  turn  to  the  left,  S. 

This  is  from  the  v,  Wynd,  q.  y,    V.  also  Haup. 

Wtkb  AND  OxwYNE,  adv.  "To  the  right 
and  left  hand,  every  where,'*  Gl.  Ross. 

Seek  wyjte  and  onwyne,  miss  no  height  nor  how. 
And  cry  whene'er  ye  come  upon  a  know. 

Jtois's  Heienore,  p.  45. 

Wynell,  e.  An  alley;  for  S.  vennaL 
"Passage  throw  the  said  wynell \*  Aberd. 
Reg.  V.  17. 

Wtkkr,  9.  In  a  team,  the  foremost  ox  on 
the  right  hand ;  Wynera^  the  foremost  pair, 
abreast ;  Aberd.  Qu.  if  from  the  act  of 
winding  or  turning  f 


WYNE  SECT,  the  wine  called  $acL 

Whether  hir  malisone  tuike  effect. 

Or  gif  it  was  the  gude  wyiutcct^ 

Sik  ane  eeiknes  hesi  he  tane. 

That  all  men  trowit  he  had  bene  gone. 

Leg,  Bp,  St,  AndroU,  Poewu  16A  CaU.,  p.  818L 

Corr.  from  the  Fr.  designation,  ria  #re,  saek.  Or  the 
phrase  may  denote  what  is  called  dry  mine  ;  as  Fr.  via 
9ee  denotes  wine  which  is  not  rich  or  unctuous ;  Diet 
Trey. 

To  WYNIS,  V.  n.    To  decay,  to  pine  away, 

S.B.     A  wynist  bairn,  a  child  decayed  bv 

sickness. 

Either  corr.  from  K  vanish,  or  from  Belg.  ^MjfN-fii, 
to  decay. 

WYNLAND,  part.  pr.     Whirling,   moving 
in  a  circular  manner. 

Bot  the  gynour 

Hyt  in  the  aspvue  with  a  stane 

And  the  men  that  tharin  war  gane 

Bum  ded,  sum  doanyt,  come  down  tcynlind, 

BaHtour,  xriL  721,  US. 

Teut.  windel,  wtndel,  trochlea ;  windt-d-en^  wtnddU 
eJi,  volvere,  circumagere,  drcumvolvere  ;  from  wind-tn, 
torquere. 

WYNSCOTT,   9.      Wainscot.      '' Wynteott 
rauchter,  heland  spar  ;*'  Aberd.  Reg.  V.  20. 

WYNSIK,  9.    Covetousness. 

He  sail  dim  in,  and  thay  stand  at  the  dure. 

For  warldly  wynsik  indkis,  quhen  wysar  wynkia : 
Wit  takes  na  worscbip,  sic  is  the  aventure. 

Sen  wont  of  wyse  men  makis  fnlia  to  sit  on  binkia. 

Bailade,  A  P,  it,  ul  181 

Teut.  ictn  Qt-win,  gain,  and  9oecL'-en,  to  seek.  Thus 
ght'Win'toecktr  is  rendered  by  Kilian,  Lucrio,  homo 
quaeatuosus. 

WYNTIT,  adj.    A  little  soujed.     V.  Win- 

KIT. 

WYNTYR.  9.     1.  Winter;  Wyntown,  i.  13. 
72. 

2.  A  year. 

Thretty  wunter  and  fours  than 
Edan  regnyd  mac-Gowran. 

Wyntowm,  It,  &  41. 

Combust,  as  oure  story  sayis, 

Wes  twenty  vryntyr  Kyng  regnand. 

/WdL  T.  7.  8S7. 

It  is  justly  obscrve<l,  GL  Wyntown,  that  this  mode 
of  reckoning  prevailed  among  all  the  nations  in  high 
latitudes,  the  greatest  part  wing  put  for  the  whole ; 
and  that,  for  a  similar  reason,  the  southern  nations 
computed  by  summers. 

The  learned  Spelman  asserts,  perhaps  rather  faad- 
fully,  that  in  honour  of  the  infernal  gods,  the  andent 
northern  nations  did  not  reckon  by  days  and  yean, 
but  by  nights  and  winters  ;  according  to  that  of  Tadtus, 
Nox  diem  xlucit.  Hence,  he  adds,  their  noctunuJ 
sacrifices.    Vo.  Jlerihut. 

'  Moes.-G.  winir'Us,  h^ems ;  also,  annus.  Be  the 
warih  twalib  wintrus  ;  W  hen  he  was  twelve  years  old ; 
Luk.  ii.  42.  A.-S.  wnter  has  both  senses.  And  thus 
the  same  passage  is  rendered,  A. -8.  version;  Andtha 
he  Kaes  itcef/ tcintre.  Hence  gctvintrad,  grandis  actate, 
grown  to  full  age,  Su.*G.  tcinttr  is  used  in  both  i 
and  Isl.  vetur  ;  hiem^  pro  integro  anno,  Verel. 
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WiNTROUS,  adj.    Wintry,  stormy* 

'*Tlia  mora  wmtrouf  the  tOMon  of  the  life  hath 
looke  for  the  fairer  summer  of  pleasures  for 
"    Z.  Boyd's  Lsst  Battell,  p.  283. 


[WYPE,  #•  -A  blow  given  by  accident  V. 
Wipe.] 

WYB,  #.    An  arrow* 

«« Than  till  his  hoj  he  nid  in  hy, 
"  Yon  men  will  ilay  ws,  and  thai  mar. 
"  Qohat  wapyn  has  thow  f*  '•  Ha  Scbyr,  perfay, 

**  I  haiir  hot  a  bow,  and  a  wyr," 

He  taiayt  the  wyr,  and  leit  it  fley. 
And  hyt  the  fad  vr  in  the  ey. 
Tin  it  Tjcht  in  ttie  hamyt  ran. 

Barftowr,  ▼.  585,  823,  MS. 

Vpn  ooonrs  in  the  same  sense,  O.E. 

— — —  And  as  a  eyre 

Whiche  flreth  oot  of  a  myghty  bowe, 

Awey  he  fledde  for  a  throwe. 

As  he  that  was  for  lone  wode, 

Whan  that  he  saw  howe  it  stode. 

Oower,  Conf,  At^,  Fof.,  28.  a. 

f^.  etrs  signifies  "  the  arrow  called  a  Quarrel! ;  used 
onely  for  the  cross-bow  ;"  Cotgr.  Arm.  6«r,  an  arrow. 
IsL  JOMtr^  telum,  sagitta ;  6.  Andr. 

Onr  term  might  seem  allied  to  Sq.-0.  iroer-ui,  Belg. 
fs-weer.  Germ,  wkt^  ffe-wehr,  ge-waer,  any  kind  of  arms 
or  warlike  instruments,  from  immt-mi,  toeer-en,  tM^r-en, 
to  defend. 

To  WYR,  Wyre,  v.  a.  1.  To  turn,  to 
move  in  a  circle,  to  whirl  about. 

2.  To  ^  sling  down,**  Pink.  It  is  used  to 
denote  the  circling  motion  of  a  crane»  em- 
ployed by  those  within  the  walls  of  a  be- 
sieged town,  to  let  down  burning  faggots 
on  the  works  of  the  besiegers. 

Johne  Crab^  that  had  his  geir  all  yar. 
In  his  fagaldis  has  set  the  frr  ; 
And  our  the  wall  syn  gan  thaim  toyr. 
And  hrynt  the.sow  tUlbnindis  bar. 

AirtoMr,  xviL  704,  Ma 

—  Sypyrinff,  qahlls  wifring 

My  tuider  Dody  to. 

V.  SUOVTB. 

8o.-0.  wer-a^  Mod.  Sax.  toyr-en,  Fr.  vir-er^  Lat.  gyr- 


WYRINGING,  8.    Fretting,  carking,  Gall. 

"Whyriping  and  fejpringing  are  one;**  Gall.  Enc., 
p.  470. 

This  might  seem  nearly  to  resemble  Teut.  werringhe^ 
oontantaones,  dissidia,  from  werr-en,  bellare.  But  I 
•aspect  that  it  is  rather  allied  to  A.-S.  wyrtgung,  wyr^ 
gmnfi^  wirigung,  maledictio,  from  wirg-ian,  tnV-inn, 
tpyng-an,  maledicere ;  whence  wirknd,  wirigend,  '*ob- 
loeator,  maledicns,  obtrectator;  a  backbiter,  a  slan- 
doer.  a  detractor ; "  Somner. 

[WYKK,  *.  and  r.    Work.    V.  Wikk.] 
WYROCK,  «.     A  sort  of  com  on  the  foot. 

V.  YlRROK. 

To  WYRRIE,  r.  a.    To  strangle.    V.Wery. 
[WYSAGE,  #.    Visage,  Barbour,  i.  383.] 
WYSAR,#.    The  visor.    V.  Wesar. 


[To  WYSE,  V.  a.  and  n.      To  incline.      V. 
Wise.] 


1.  WisOy  prudent,  S. 

Bdnnanl  past  south,  and  gert  set  his  parliament  : 
He  csllyt  Balvonne  till  ansoer  for  Scotland. 
Ttm  WMS  lorais  gert  hym  sone  brek  that  band. 

Wallaee,  t  79,  Ma 

Wniyam  Wallace,  or  he  was  man  of  armys, 
Gret  pitt6  thocbt  that  Scotland  tak  sic  hannys. 
Mekili  dolour  it  did  hym  in  hys  mynd ; 
For  he  was  toys*,  rycht  worthy,  wicht.  and  kynd. 

Ibid.  Ter.  184,  M&L 

2.  Knowing,  informed,  as,  *'  Ye  want  ay  to  be  eae 
wyn  r  I  ou  are  so  anxious  to  know  every 
thing,  S. 

Hence  vysMr,  better  informed ;  as,  /  did  na  mah  hhn 
eay  vysser  ;  I  gare  him  no  further  information,  S. 

A.-&  wtt,  sapiens;  wis  geworden,  certior  factus, 
Bede^  ap.  Lye ;  Tent,  wit,  ghacis,  Su.-0.  wis»,  certus  ; 
whcDce  witshei,  certitudo,  tci/Mi,  certo,  foerwistt-cL, 
cartam  fidem  fsbcere,  trisM,  certa  indicia,     v .  the  v. 

3.  In  the  full  exercise  of  reason,  generally 
used  with  a  negative,  S. 

**  Anea  wood,  nerer  wise,  ay  the  worse  ;**  S.  Prov. 
FcigBseo,  p.  5. 

Wts^ijke,  adj^  1.  Possessing  the  appearance 
of  propriety,  prudent,  decent,  becoming. 

**  Talking,  too,  o'  thrashin  ripe  rigs  wi'  the  west 
wind, — may  look  rery  wiM-like  in  rhyme,  but  com- 
wiend  me  to  the  pine-tree  floor.**  Black w.  Mag.,  Nov. 
1820^  D.  146.  This  orthography  does  not  correspond 
with  tne  sound  of  the  worn  in  S. 

*'  She  took  a  sly  opportunity  of  whispering  to  her 
ndeman,  that  they  ought  to  hire  a  chaise,  and  gang 
m  till  Edinburgh  wgselilx"  Blackw.  Mag.,  Sept. 
1822,  p.  316.: 

**  A  that  I  hae  for  the  present  to  observe  to  yon, 
Girsy,  is,  to  tak  tent  that  the  lad  gangs  our  wiselike, 
at  the  gloaming,  to  Kilmardeckle,  in  order  to  see  Miss 
Betty  anent  the  wedding.**    The  Entail,  i.  219. 

2.  Batting  one^s  situation  or  circumstances, 
8* 

**  Thomson  pressed  them  with  all  the  hearty  frank- 
BOSS  of  a  sailor ;  and  honest  Enseas  said,  it  really  did 
him  good  to  see  a  man  tak'  a  wise'lile  moming-piece." 
The  oBOgglers,  i  129, 

[3.  As  an  adv^  properly,  decently,  suitably,  S.] 

A.-S.  wia-lic,  pmdens;  Germ,  weialich,  discreetly, 
jndidoosly. 

Wyss  wife,  Wise-wifef  *.  A  periphrasis  for 
a  witch,  S. 

**  Most  of  this  winter  was  spent  in  the  discovery  and 
examination  of  witches  and  sorcerers.  Amongst  these, 
Agnes  Samson  (commonly  called  the  tr^e  wife  of  Keith) 
was  most  remarkable,  a  woman  not  of  the  base  and 
ignorant  sort  of  witches,  but  matron-like,  grave,  and 
settled  in  her  answers,  which  were  all  to  some  pur^ 
pose."    Spotswood,  p.  383. 

9r»«e  %Boman  is  synon.  in  E. 

**Pray,  was't  not  the  tcise  toomon  of  Brainfordf* 
Shakspeare. 

*'  At  this  daie  it  is  indifferent  to  saie  in  the  English 
looDg ;  She  is  a  witch  ;  or  She  is  a  tcise  woman," 
Scott's  Discouerie  of  Witchcraft,  B.  V.,  c.  0. 

In  the  same  manner,  witches  are  in  Germ,  called 
iseMSeiiyraNen  ;  in  Belg.  a  witch  is  wHte-vrouwe.  Stylo 
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Fimiiooniin  et  Alamannonim  Tatieioari  dicuntnr  non 
■olniB  divinitiu  inspimti,  qiiot  prophetaa  vocamaa,  aed 
•tiam  owjectorei  ei  bariolatores.  GIom.  Kcron. 
propheU*  mmbzmgm  ;  Gkm  Pez.  arioli,  yntaayua,  p^iho<- 
noMi,  mmisxagai  Wacbter»  to.  Wtia$afftnt  vaticmari. 
The  f^ypiian  BH^idaiis  are  in  tha  A.-S.  Tenion  called 
wmtdtm  wJloj^  Gen.  xli.  8,  from  the  tiiperl.  wiaeM, 
wUtut,  lapientiMiiiiai.  WUe^,  witga,  denotes  both  a 
trae  pio|Miel»  and  a  diviner. 

III.  9k,  knowledge,  is  used,  in  a  secondary  sense,  to 
denote  magical  arts ;  and  vaett^  for  a  witch.  Hence, 
says  the  author  of  GL  Laudnamab.,  our  obi  term, 
eiAr-r,  a  magician.  To  the  same  source  be  traces  E. 
wUek;  althondi  this  has  been  generally  referred  to 
A.-S.  wpieca^  ill.  inoe-iaM,  signifies  to  fascinate,  to  aso 
enchantments.  West-Goth,  wit-a,  to  fasciiiate ;  Screu. 
Toc  Wii€k,  &  wbaaardt  is  evidently  from  Alem. 
Mfizz-aji,  acira. 

These  deaignatioae  all  equally  originate  from  the 
daim  made  1^  witches  and  sorcerers  to  superior  wis- 
dom; or  from  the  supposed  extent  of  their  intelli- 
Eioe,  in  the  judgment  of  others.  V.  Keysler. 
tiq.  Septent,  p.  604. 

This  mode  of  expression  has  been  used  very  early. 
In  ISgypt,  the  lenn  wite-m^n,  seems  to  have  been 
•ynoo.  with  magiciana.  **  Pharaoh  called  for  all  the 
ma^tCMUisin  Epgrvt^  and  all  the  wuemen  thereof;"  Gen. 
xlL  8,  Ex.  vu.  11.  In  our  own  country,  whatever 
knowledge  was  ascribed  to  nersons  of  this  description, 
it  wa%  however,  generally  oelieved  that  their  own  lot 
remained  a  secret  to  them.  Hence  the  reflection,  in 
that  humourous  Sonc^  2%€  Bork,  &c.  which  seems  to 
have  been  proverbially  used  in  former  times  : 

Bat  they'll  ssy.  She's  a  wue-tci/e  that  kens  her 
afai  wser£ 

r.  itoM^s  Bdenare,  p.  129. 

This  fillet  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  adj.  as  used 
in  8.    For  it  is  still  sounded,  as  having  a  double  t.    V. 


[Wtbt,  pret.  Knew,  Barbour,  i.  141.  V. 
Wist.] 

Wtsube,  #•    Frob.  wisdom,  prudence. 

For  oft  with  «y««re  it  hes  bene  said  a  forrow, 
Without  ghddnes  awailis  no  tressoar. 

Jhmbar,  Bannaiyne  Poetns,  p.  54,  st  L 

*«  Wisdom,"  GL  Lord  Hailes.  But  perhaps  tcUh 
wyntrt^  aisnifies,  with  men  distinguished  for  wisdom  ; 
from  A.-S.  tntro,  aapientior.  It  may,  however,  be 
referred  to  Belg.  vyarr,  Alem.  wiser,  pnidens. 

[WYSYLLYT,  pret.  Errat.  for  Vtssill,  to 
excbange,  Barbour,  xii.  580.  IsL  vixla^  to 
cross.] 


To  WYT,  V.  a.    To  sbun,  to  avoid. 

It  was  gret  cunnandna^  to  kep 
Thar  takill  in  till  sic  a  thraog  \ 
And  wift  sic  wawis  :  for  ay  amang 
Tha  wawys  reft  thair  aycht  oflT  land. 

Barteur,  UL  714,  >ia 
Lat.  vU<are. 

It  may,  however,  be  meant  for  witcf,  being  writtea 
uy  in  MS. 

[To  WYT,  ».  a.  To  know,  Barbour,  i.  23«. 
V.  Wit.] 

[To  W YTE,  V.  a.  To  blame,  Lyndsay ;  used 
also  as  a  «.     V.  WiTE.] 

WYTENONFA,  a.  A  name  for  a  disease. 
V.  Wedonypha. 

[WYTH, />r«p.    Against,  Barbour,  iii.  714.] 

WYTHEST.  Apparently  for  wychtest^  most 
powerful. 

It  war  my  will  worthy,  thy  schona  that  thow  wan, 
And  went  with  thir  weryooris  vfylhest  in  weir. 

Bom/  CoUytar,  D.  j,  a 

[WYTTER,  Wyttryng.  V.  under  Wit- 
ter, r.] 

[WYTTYT,  pret.  Enquired,  learnt,  Bar- 
bour, xii.  156.] 

[WYUCHLET,  9.  A  thin,  spare  object  or 
person,  Angus.] 

To  WYVE,  Wtwe,  v.  a.  To  weave,  Aberd. 
**  Vder  wobbis  that  he  un^vu  ;**  Aberd.  Reg. 
V.  17.     Wywe.  V.  26. 

—Tall  nae  mair  nir  wyve,  nir  spin, 
Whan  anoe  you're  twenty-thrae. 

Tarrat's  Boenu,  p.  72. 

Wyve  is  the  common  pronunciation  of  Angus  and  the 
northern  countiev. 

Wtver,  s.  1.  A  spider,  Aberd.;  [wyvers*'Wobs^ 
cobwebs.] 

[2.  A  weaver,  ibid. ;  syn.  vfobeter.^ 
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Y  consonant  corresponds  to  A.-S.  G  before  a 
Towel.  This  has  generally  in  S.  been 
printed  3,  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
A.-S.  letter  to  thie  form  of  the  Roman  3, 
although  there  is  not  thp  least  affinity  as 
to  power.  Sibb.  has  observed,  that  '*  the 
printers  having  no  such  character  in  their 
founts, — substituted  3  in  many  of  the  early 
printed  books,**  whence  **in  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  came  to  be  written  in  its  short 
form,  or  without  a  tail,  and  at  last,  in  more 
instances  than-  one,  to  be  pronounced  as  if 
it  actually  had  been  «  or  ^.  * 

But  this,  however,  must  not  entirely  be 
laid  to  the  charge  of  our  typographers,  but 
perhaps  primarily  to  the  inaccuracy,  if  not, 
in  some  mstances,  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
writers  or  copyists  of  ^ISS.,  who,  in  writing 
the  A.-S.  jif  did  not  properly  distinguish  it 
in  form  from  the  long  z^  or  3.      V.  Mac- 

Jherson's  Rules  for  reading  Wyntown's 
/hronicle. 

This  being  a  gross  corruption,  which  can 
serve  no  end  but  to  mislead  or  perplex  the 
reader,  it  has  been  uniformly  rejected  in 
this  Dictionary,  even  where  the  language 
quoted  has  been  printed  in  this  manner. 
There  can  be  no  objection  to  this  change, 
that  would  not  be  equally  valid  a^inst  the 
correction  of  any  other  error  m  ortho- 
graphy. For  antiquity  can  never  sanction 
absurdity. 

Sibb.  has  justly  remarked,  that  in  some  of  the 
most  ancient  MS.  copies  of  Wyntown's 
Chronicle,  and  Barl>ou]?s  Bruce,  the  words 
yeoTf  yearn,  young,  &c.,  are  written  yhear, 
yhearn,  ytiing,  &e^  which  ascertains  the 
pronunciation  beyond  a  doubt.  This  holds 
truCj  at  least,  in  a  variety  of  instances. 

He  also  observes,  that  the  power  of  the  A.-S. 
gj  in  the  instances  referred  to,  ^^  was  uni- 
formly ghr  That  it  was  so,  is  probable. 
But  we  have  not  sufficient  evidence  for 
asserting  this  without  limitation.  6,  in 
the  same  connection,  is  aspirated  in  Belg. 
V.  SewePs  Nether-Dutch  Academy,  p.  3. 
This  seems  to  be  the  reason  why  Kilian 
writes  the  prefix  ghe,  as  ghe^vcaer,  cert  us, 
ghe-weer,  anna,  &c.  But  in  Germ.,  before 
e  and  »,  it  is  pron.  as  y  consonant.  G  also, 
the  seventh  letter  or  the  Moes.-G.,  being 
entirely  different  from  the  third,  which  is 
written  precisely  as  the  Gr.  Gamnia,  seems 


to  have  been  pronounced  as  y  consonant. 
Tlius  Gr.  ccirra  IS  written  by  Ulphilas  gota, 
lovfoioc  gudaioi,  wv9at  gudaa,  &c.  The  Nor- 
thern writers,  in  rendering  this  letter,  use 
y,  which  has  the  sound  of  y. 

Rudd.  observes  that  **  it  is  very  ordinary  with 
old  authors  to  prefix  y  or  t  to  verbs,  parti- 
ciples, and  verbal  nouns,  for  ornament  or 
the  verse's  sake ;  which  they  have  done  in 
imitation  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  made 
the  same  use  of  their  ge,  afterwards  changed 
into  y  or  xT 

But  scarcely  any  of  our  writers  have  ad- 
opted this  mode,  except  the  Bishop  of 
Dunkeld;  and  it  is  certainly  foreign  to 
our  dialect  of  the  Goth.;  in  which  there 
is  hardly  a  vestige  of  any  prefix,  similar 
to  that  of  the  A.-S.,  having  been  used. 

There  seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  particu- 
larizing these  wonls ;  as,  in  most  instances, 
the  only  thing  that  distinguishes  thcui  from 
common  E.,  is  the  use  of  this  prefix.  Doug, 
uses  ybaik  for  baken,  ybe  for  be,  yberied  for 
buried^  ybore  for  born,  ybound  for  bound, 
ybrokin  for  broken,  &c.  Any,  that  deserve 
particular  attention,  will  be  found  under 
the  letter  /. 

It  may  be  added,  that,  in  the  south  of  S.,  y 
consonant  is  prefixed  to  a  variety  of  words 
which  are  elsewhere  pronounced  within  it ; 
as  yaik  for  acAe,  yaiker,  an  ear  of  corn,  yield, 
age,  for  eild,  yill  for  ale,  yesk,  hiccup,  for 
eeek,  S.  B.  &c.,  &c.  This  must  be  attributed 
to  the  connexion  of  the  southern  counties 
with  the  Anglo-Saxons  ;  as  y,  in  this  form, 
is  merely  the  vestige  of  A.-S.  ge  prefix.  It 
is  not  so  easy  to  account  for  the  similar  use 
of  this  consonant,  in  some  instances  in 
Banffs.  and  Buchan. 

In  the  Bnchjui  dialect,  T  is  often  prefixed  to 
a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel ;  as,  to  Yaave,  to 
owe,  Yaffa*  for  awful,  Yauvins  for  awns,  the  beards  of 
com,  &c.  It  is  also  introduced  between  the  initial 
consonant  and  a  vowel.    V.  Ttauvx,  v, 

YA,  Yaa,  Yha,  adv.    Yes,  yea,  Moray. 

He  said,  "  Thir  V  ar  fast  cummond  : 
"  Thar  ar  weill  ner  now  at  our  hand. 

Sa  is  ther  ony  help  at  the  f 

For  we  sail  sons  assaillyt  be.'* 
"  Ya  Schyr,"  he  said,  '*  all  that  I  may.*' 

Barbour,  vi.  613,  Ma 

*'  Ya,  wilt  thoar  said  Wallace,  "then  tak  thee  that." 

Jamiuon*9  Popul,  Ball,,  it.  175. 

Moes.-G./a,  joi,  Su.-Q.  ja,  A.-S.  ta,  yo,  geti.  Arm. 
i«t  id. 
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PTo  YAAB,  Yab,  v,  n.  To  talk  incessantly^ 
to  harp  on  a  subject,  Clydes^  Shetl.;  yaahevi 
an  incessant  talker,  ibid.] 

To  YAAG,  V.  a.  (To  keep  doing  or  saying ; 
to  gossip]  ;  to  importune  incessantl/i  o. 

III.  fag-tr,  exeroere  aastduo  Ubore  ;  yvj-az  a  tamat 
eandem  taepius  obtmdcre  cramben ;  from  Jag'Ot  to 
hant,  to  pursue  in  the  chace,  which  is  tho  original 
idea.  Pan.  iftg^r  vd  qf  MktndH,  to  teaze  a  penion. 
Ihre  views  Su.-O.  jag-a,  pcrseqiii,  as  of  German  origin. 
Teul.  Jagh-en,  Tonan. 

Yaaoeh,  #•    A  pedlar.     V.  Ya^eb. 

[To  YAAL,  V.  n.  To  cry,  to  howl,  Shetl. 
Dan.  hyl,  id.] 

YAAL,  interj.  Expressive  of  defiance,  [for* 
bidding,  &c.J,  as,  **  Yaalj  boys  T'  q.  yea 
will  ?  Abcrd.;  [yaaUa,  Banffs.]     V.  Yail. 

To  YABBLE,  v.  n.     1.  To  gabble,  Fife. 

8.  To  scold,  to  speak  in  an  ill-natured  style, 
[to  wrangle;  yabblin^  given  to  wrangling,  S.] 

3.  To  be  querulous.  Loth. 

Prob.,  an  ancient  Qoth.  term  presenred  in  our  country ; 
the  same  with  Isl.  geiji-a,  blaterare,  which  corresponds 
with  the  first  sense  of  the  word,  as  signifjring  to  gabble ; 
as  also  geipiur,  prolocutionr  s  jactabundae  et  frivolae, 
Q.  Andr. 

Yabbock,  8,  *'A  chattering,  talkative 
person  ;"  Gall.  Enc.  Gabboek  is  ^ivcn  as 
synon.,  whence  it  would  seem  that  the 
former  is  a  corr.  of  the  latter,  from  Gab^  r., 
to  gabble.     [YaJJfocit,  Clydes.] 

YABLE,  adj.    Able ;  South  of  S. 

— "I  have,  as  weell  as  I  am  yable,  collected  the 
tense  of  the  Inglis  laws  frae  the  sen»e  of  the  Inglis 
nation,  in  that  volume  of  Addresses  whilk  was  laite- 
ly  presented  to  hir  Majesty  fra  aw  parts  of  England, 
of  whilk  I  have  here  a  prented  copy  in  my  hands.'* 
Speech  for  ^Ir.  D— sse  of  Arnistoun,  p.  5. 

To  YACK,  r.  n.  To  talk  precipitately  and 
indistinctly ;  Gall.  Enc.     [V.  Yaag.J 

Yackuz,  «.  **  A  person  who  yacks^  who  talks 
thick  r  ibid. 

JaUJag-a,  idem  saepins  iterare ;  jngg,  incondita  verba. 

[YACK,  *.     A  jacket,  Shetl. 

Tad  or  Tackle  is  a  term  applied  to  an  Esquimaux. 
Dan.  Jakke,  id.  Gl.  Orkn.  and  Shetl.] 

YACK,  8.    In  a  yack^  in  a  state  of  perplexity. 

Perhaps  from  the  idea  of  an  animal  that  is  pursued  ; 


Belg.  iagte,  hunting.  A'  yaikin\  signifies  in  great 
perturbation.  Loth.  If  not  q.  "all  aching;"  allied 
perhaps  to  jo^-a,  rtXKre,jag,  vexatio. 

YACKLE,  9.  A  grinder,  a  double  tooth,  Shetl. 

^  From  Int.  Jaxl,  dens  molaris,  which  Ihre  writes 
/«««</;  Su.-0.  wctUand;  A.  Bor.  axeltooth,^  Ihra  in- 
quires, if  they  are  thus  denominated,  because  they, 
more  than  tho  rest,  resemble  the  tectli  of  oxen? 
Perhaps  rather  from  IsL  jack-a^  continue  agito,  because 


they  continue  grinding  while  the  foro-tceth  are  on- 
employed. 

YAD,  8.  A  piece  of  bad  coal,  which  becomes 
a  white  ashy  lump  in  the  fire,  Fife ;  gaitt^ 
synon. 

YAD,  Yade,  Yaud,  ».     A  mare,  South  of  S. 

Sappois  I  war  ane  anM  jfaid  aver, 

Schott  furth  our  cloachs  to  9<iui<«he  the  devir, 

I  wald  at  Youl  be  hou»it  and  staid. 

Dunbar,  Cknm,  &  P.,  1.  t98L 

On  his  ffrey  yade  as  he  did  ride 

He  prick'd  her  on  wi'  meikle  pride. 

MUstrn's  &  Amge,  L  197. 

'*  If  wads  were  }fads,  beggars  would  ride  ;**  Ramsay's 
S.  Prov.,  p.  42,  i.e.,  iru/te«,  or  ttould  hts»  Kelly  gircs 
it  otherwise ;  '*  If  wUhte  were  horses,  beggan  wouU 
ride ;"  p.  178. 

Frae  far  and  near,  the  country  lads 
fTheir  ioes  shint  them  ou  their  tfode^) 
Flock'a  in  to  see  the  show  in  iqaAdji. 

Mayne't  6iUer  Gun,  pi  UL 

Lye  o1»8erves,  on  the  £S.  word,  that  a  hor^e  of  twelve 
years  old  or  above  is  called  jalk-ur,  from  jad  or  Jotln, 
which  denotes  the  failure  of  tlie  teoth ;  Add.  Jnnl 
Etym.  Himfujoiiijr,  is  rendered,  e^ui  soUs,  in  the 
Voluspa ;  from  AiiJifii,  heaven,  and  jod,  which,  I  ap- 
prehend, is  the  word  that  properly  sisnifies  oti«priitk'. 
Tent,  gade  denotes  a  mate,  mal^  or  female,  properly 
among  birds.  Sibb.  views  the  word  as  formed  from 
the  r.  to  go  ;  yaid,  or  yeile,  signifying  gone,  spent,  or 
wasted.     Chron.  S.  P.,  i  310. 

Yad-skyvar,  8.  One  who  drives  an  old  m.are. 

This  is  one  of  the  terms  used  by  Dunbar  in  his  Flyt- 
ing. 

Mutton  dryver,  ginal  ryvar,  pad  skyvar,  foul  fell  thee. 

£vergteeHf  iL  0OL 

From  Tad,  q.  v.  and  perhaps  Su.-0.  d:i^fwa,  to 
drive. 

YAD,  Yaud,  #.  A  thread,  which,  in  the  act 
of  reeling,  has  been  let  over  one  of  the 
reel-s|)okes,  Koxb.,  Ayrs. 

In  Upp.  Clydes.  expl.  of  a  thread  that  has  not  gone 
•completely  round  the  reel,  and  falls  down. 

Probably  a  ludicrous  use  of  the  term  denoting  an  old 
horse.    V.  Pats-tad. 

To  YADDLE,  v.  n.  To  contend,  Upp. 
Clydes. ;  a  dimin.  from  Yed^  id.,  q.  v. 

YADOCK  HIDIS.  AbenL  Beg.  Cent  l(i. 
(spelled  corruptly  with  z.) 

To  YAFF,  V.  II.     1.  To  bark ;  to  yelp,  S. 

This  said,  up  came  a  yaj^ng  cur. 
That  on  her  foot  hjul  got  his  nose  ; 

She  bang*d  away,  and  up  a  fur. 
That  brought  her  story  to  a  close. 
The  Hart*9  Complaint,  A,  ScoCCe  Ptions,  p.  79. 

2.  To  pi*ate,  to  talk  |>ertly,  S. 

3.  To  reprehend  with  a  sharp  tone,  Boxb. 

It  seems  the  same  with  0.  E.  vawfp,  allied  to  A.-S. 
geafp-an,  exdamare,  gloriari ;  Isl.  gialf-ra,  incondita, 
loqui.  The  latter  term  nearly  expresses  the  idea  in 
sense  2. 

Yaffino,  8.    Tho  act  of  barking,  S. 

"He — knocking  without  producing  any  other  an- 
9wer  than  a  duett  between  a  female  and  a  cnr*do^  the 
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latter  yelping  m  if  he  would  have  barked  his  heart 
oat.—'^Will  ye  not  let  me  hear  what  the  man  wanta, 
wi'  yonr  yaffingf**  Guy  Mannerio|b  i.  9. 

'*  Yd^/Uigt  barking  like  a  dog  in  a  pawion  ;**  GL 
Antiq. 

pTAOy  #•    Fine  dust  of  floor  or  meal|  S.] 

YA06ER,  #•  1.  A  travelling  pedlari  a 
hawker,  Shetl.    [V.  under  Yaao.J 

'*I  woold  take  the  lad  for  a  yagger,  bot  he  has 
rather  ower  good  havings,  and  he  has  no  pack."  The 
Pirate,  i.  107. 

In  ShetLy  the  word  is  pron.  q.  yaagevt  and  properly 
signifies  a  person  who  pnrdiaaes  goods,  chiefly  fish, 
contracted  lor  by  another. 

*'  They  [the  tenants]  sold  their  fish  to  yaggers,  by 
which  cant  phrase,  derived  from  the  vessels  that 
attended  the  Dutch  busses  and  took  home  the  first 
herrings,  an  enterprising  set  of  young  men  were  de- 
signated, who,  having  few  or  no  boats  themselves 
employed  at  the  Haal,  purchased  fish  from  the  na- 
tives at  a  higher  price  tiian  that  which  landlords 
paid.**    Hibbert's  ShetL,  p.  671. 

S.  A  clandestine  purchaser  of  things  unfairly 

disposed  of,  ibid. 

In  this  sense  it  mieht  seem  allied  to-  Tent,  iagher^  a 
hunter,  used  in  an  oUique  sense. 

YAOHIES  (gutt.)>  9.  The  sound  caused  by 
the  fall  of  a  soft  but  heavy  body,  as  of  a 
man  falling  from  a  considerable  height ;  as, 
''He  cam  doun  wi'  a  yawfu*  yaghita^ 
Banffs. 

This  seems  nearly  s^on.  with  Sou^  «.    V.  Dunt,  s. 
Perhaps  from  Isl.  AiodL'o,  feritare,  puUitare. 

To  YAIK,  Yaick,  v.  n.    1.  To  ache,  S.  A. 

They  chalst  awsy  Jnstice  and  Eqaitie, 

Fer  laik  of  quhilks  my  heid  dois  work  and  yaik, 

LammUL,  SeotL 
V.  Wabk. 

"Oyle — is  profitabil  aganis   gret  labouris  of   the 
boddy,  &  mittigatis  the  ytticking  of  the  membris." 
Abo.  Hamiitonna  Catechisme,  Fol.  180,  b. 
niis  is  merely  a  provincial  pron.  of  ache, 

2.  To  quiver,  to  shake. 

I  Mw  the  oshtre  and  the  aik. 
That  Aeolus  gart  yield  and  yaik 
By  his  maist  bitter  blast 

BunTt  PUgr.,  WaUtm's  CoO,,  iL  la 

As  it  is  written  zaik,  it  may  perhape  bo  s  proper,  and 
this  be  meant  merely  for  thake, 

YAIKEy  s,  A  stroke  or  blow,  S.  Flandr. 
jaekej  scutica,  flagellum  avrigamm ;  jack-en^ 
flagellare  scutica. 

YAIL,  Yale,  interj.  Expressive  of  astonish- 
ment mingled  with  contempt,  at  arrogance 
in  any  person. 

•*  The  king  said.  Sail; 
The  wind  said.  YaUr 

Sk  Pto9, 

This  is  given  by  Kelly,  but  far  more  feebly ;  **  Sail, 
quoth  the  king ;  Hold,  qnoth  the  wind.'*    P.  285. 
For  the  etymon,  V.  Ybllt,  YEaLTO. 


YAIR,  Yairb,  Yare,  s.  I.  An  inclosure, 
commonly  of  a  semi-circular  form,  built  of 
stones,  or  constructed  of  stakes  and  wattled 
work,  stretching  into  a  tideway,  for  the 
purpose  of  detaining  the  fish  when  the  tide 
ebbs,  S. 

"All  they  quha  hes  cruves  or  yarts,  stanks,  ot 
mylnis  in  watens,  quhere  the  sea  flowes  and  ebbes,  or 
quhere  salmon,  troutca,  or  the  frye  of  anie  fisch  of  the 
sea,  or  of  fresch  waters  ascends  and  descends ;  that  ilk 
hecke  of  the  cruves  sail  be  at  the  least  twa  inche  wide." 
1  Stot.  Rob.,  L  c.  11.  a.  1. 

Qui  habent  croas,  vel  piscaritu,  sen  stagna,  Ac,  Lat. 

"There  are  a  good  number  of  salmon  caught  on  the 
■ea  coast,  sometimes  by  nets  and  cobles,  called  a  slell 
/Uhing,  but  chiefly  by  means  of  yaires,  or  small  enclo- 
sures, built  in  a  curve  or  semicircular  form  near  the 
ahore.  At  high  water  the  salmon  comes  within  these 
yaires,  and  at  low  water  is  easily  taken,  having  no 
w^  to  escape."     P.  KilJeam,  Ross.  Statist.  Aco.,  L 

"The — Tair  Fishings,  so  productive  in  this  parish, 
seem  to  be  almost  peculiar  to  it.  A  yare  is  built  of 
stones  gathered  from  the  tide  water  mark,  about 
four  feet  in  height,  and  of  cuusiderable  length,  and 
stretches  out  into  the  river  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
or  of  three  sides  of  a  square  ;  but  to  give  it  a  proba- 
bility of  succeeding,  it  must  proceed  from  a  pomt  of 
land,  so  as  to  inclose  a  bay."  P.  Cardross,  Uunbar- 
tons.  Statist.  Aco.,  xvii.  217. 

2.  A  sort  of  scaffolding,  which  juts  out  into 
a  river  or  frith  in  a  straight  line,  S. 

"  Upon  the  point  of  these  inches,  they  erect  what 
are  called  yarea,  a  sort  of  scaffold  orojecting  into  the 
water,  upon  which  they  build  little  huts  to  protect 
them  from  the  weather ;  from  these  scaffolds  tney  let 
down  at  certain  times  of  the  tide,  their  nets,  and  are 
often  very  successful  in  taking  the  smaller  fish,  such 
as  herrings,  garvies  or  sprats,  Bparlinga  or  smelts,  small 
whitings,  haddocks,  sea  trouts  and  eels."  P.  Alloa, 
■  Clackman.  Statist.  Ace.,  xviiL  597. 

There  seems  scarcely  any  reason  to  doubt  that  yart^ 
ttoir,  is  radically  one  with  E.  wear^  "  a  dam  in  a  river, 
fitted  for  taking  fish,"  BaiUie ;  also,  expl.  "a  net  of 
twigii  to  catch  fish,"  Johns.  This  is  from  A.  S.  tra«r, 
wer,  piscina,  septum,  piscatorinm,  piscium  capiendor^ 
nm  et  oustodicndorum  locus  ;  "  a  place  or  engine  for 
catching  and  keeping  of  fish  ;  **  Somner.  IsL  Jiakavr, 
jUbeveTt  id.  (piscina,  O.  Andr.)  Franc,  uuiert,  Bolg. 
lot^'cr. 

Junius  derives  the  Frano.  word  from  Lat.  vivarium, 
Somner,  with  more  propriety,  refers  to  A.-S.  be-toer' 
ioHf  eohibere,  to  -restrain.  Hence,  he  says,  nostrati- 
nm  warren  pro  vivario  ;— Gallis,  (G.  pro  W.  amanti- 
\ma)  gartnne.  To  these  we  may  add  L^.  gueren,  viva- 
rium piscium,  as  weU  as  toarenna,  id.    Du  Csng*. 

We  might  conclude,  from  analogy,  that  yair  and 
wear  are  from  the  same  fountain ;  as  various  Goth, 
words,  beginning  with  g,  gu,  and  u;  are  to  bo  viewed 
as  belonging  to  one  stock.  Thus  £.  garden,  S.  garth^ 
and  yam,  are  not  radically  cUfferent  from  S.  ward, 
L.B.  tpara,  signifying  an  enclosure,  a  piece  of  ground 
fenced  by  a  wall,  hedge,  ditch,  or  palisade. 

But  we  have  no  occasion  for  analogical  reasoning ; 
as  gaerd  has  been  anciently  used  in  the  same  sense 
with  wer.  For  as  the  A. -Saxons  odled  a  wear  wer, 
fitC'Wer,  the  Swe<les  give  it  the  name  olJSak^gaerd.  In 
Legibns  Patriis,  dicitur  decipula,  confecta  ex  contis  in 
orbem  positis,  ad  decipiendos  pisces,  qui  immissiexitum 
non  inveniunt ;  Ihre,  vo.  Oatrd,  sepimentum. 

To  this  term  our  yare  seems  immediately  allied, 
the  g  being  softened  into  y.      It  is  to  be  observed 
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thftt  JMffortk,  although  not  mentioned  by  Johns.* 
if  a  term  niad  in  the  O.  £•  Uwi,  m  would  appear, 
pneiedy  in  the  same  sense  with  wear  and  cor  parr, 
buuier  refers  to  the  23d  Henry  VIII.,  c  la  It  is 
ad,  8.  B. 

"Tenants  who  live  on  the  banks  of  a  bam  some- 
bflild  a  fcth^garth  or  dam,  with  an  openins  to 
fsedve  a  kind  of  oaier  basket,  or  what  they  odl  an 
hose-net  for  catching  fish.'*  P.  Petorcnlter,  Aberd. 
8totist.  Ace,  xTi.  389. 

It  confirms  the  idea  that  lofar,  garth^  and  jfart  are 
all  from  the  same  root,  that  the  Sw.  term  for  a  warren 
is  hamm-gaerdf  our  cuninyair^,  in  which  the  g  is  still 
retained,  i.e.,  an  enclosure  for  rabbits.  Warren,  in- 
deed, in  its  primitive  sense,  denoteil  an  enclosure  for 
fishes  and  fowls,  as  well  as  for  smaller  quadrupeds. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  wer,  and  garlh  or  yare,  are 
derived  from  terms  radically  different,  because  we  find 
not  only  Moes.-0.  ward-Jan,  A.-S.  wearti-ian,  custodire, 
he'Wer-ian,  defendere,  and  Su.'6.  wa^r-ia,  id. ;  but 
Moes.-0.  gards,  in  anrilgarda,  hortus,  as  well  ar  A.-S. 
peord^  Sa.-0.  gaerd,  Isl.  gard-r,  sepimentum.  But 
the  Moes.-0.  and  A.-S.  nouns  are,  probably,  to  be 
traced  to  the  verbs  ward-Jan  and  weard-ian.  Sn.-G. 
waerd-a,  custodire,  tueri,  is  undoubtedly  from  the 
same  sonroe  with  gaerd-a,  sepire.  The  latter  merely 
azpresses  a  particular  mode  of  keeping  or  protecting ; 
Le.,  by  means  of  a  fence.  The  difference  ot  form  only 
flloistrates,  what  is  well  known  as  a  characteristic  of 
the  Goth,  dialects,  that  g  and  n  are  often  interchanged; 
and  ebon's  that  this  has  been  the  case  in  a  very  early 
period.  Perhaps  we  may  view  the  Ital.  and  Fr.  mode 
of  pron.  as  uniting  the  different  forms  of  the  Goth, 
dialects,  in  the  combination  of  g  with  u .    V.  Cruvx. 

Yair-net,  Yare-net,  8.  A  long  net  extend- 
ing into  the  bed  of  a  river,  inclined  up- 
wardS|  and  fixed  by  poles,  S.  B. 


"  Interrogated  for  the  heritors.  Whether  the  fcith- 
aets,  and  conceit-net,  and  yare-tiei,  are  stent-nets? 
depones.  That  they  are  not ;  and  that  no  net[s]  can  be 
counted  stent-nets,  unless  such  as  cross  the  water.'* 
Stote,  Leslie  of  Powis,  &c.,  1805,  p.  78. 

The  contrary,  however,  is  asserted  on  the  other  side. 

"The  conceit,  and  yare  nets  extend  at  least  three 
fourths  across  the  channel  of  the  river,  and  are  fixed, 
■tented,  and  immoveable  nets,  which  proprietors  of 
the  fishinff  are  expreaslv  discharged,  by  the  foresaid 
decision,  nom  using."    ibid.,  p.  &6. 

*'That  the  yare-net  is  about  thirty -six  fathoms  in 
bngth,  and  about  two  and  one-half  fathoms  in  depth ; 
■Bd  the  oonceit-net  is  thirty  fathoms  in  length,  and 
two  and  one-half  fathoms  in  depth  ;  and  the  poles  that 
fix  each  end  of  the  yare-net  may  be  alx>ut  two  fathoms 
and  one-half  in  length.'*    Ibid.,  p.  109. 

YAEEE, «.  A  double  tooth,  whether  in  man 
or  beast,  Orkney.     [V.  Yackle.] 

This  is  undoubtedly  allied  to  Ini.Jaxl,  a  grinder, 
dens  moUris,  G.  Andr.,  p.  131 ;  and  to  ialk-r,  which 
denotes  feeble  manducation,  munching,  Ibid.,  p.  129. 

To  YALDy  V,  a.    To  yield ;  pret.  yald^ 

So  tyl  h^  hart  atoundis  the  pryk  of  deith  ; 
He  weltu  ouer,  and  yaldis  vp  Uie  breith. 

Doug.  Virgil,  SS»,  4a 

The  gsist  h^yald  with  hsbundsnce  ef  blade. 

lbid.6S,60. 
IsL  gkdld-a^  retribuere,  lucre. 

YALD,  Yauld,  adj.  1.  Sprightly,  alert; 
active,  vigorous,  strong,  S.  A.,  Loth.  A 
yauld  ganger^  a  powerful  walker. 


When  he  wss  young,  use  yalder  chield 

Out  o*er  the  ude  could  gae  ; 
Now  leca  and  feet  benumm'd  wi*  eild 

Could  scaroe  step  o*er  a  atrae. 

A.  SeottM  Pcemi,  p.  10L 

Bein'  jfold  and  stoat,  he  wheelit  about, 

And  klave  hW  held  in  twsine ; 
Then  calmly^  laide  him  on  the  grans 

Niver  to  ryse  sgaine. 

Sogjf'M  UmaUain  Bard,  p.  43. 

2.  Sharp;  as  respecting  the  temperature  of 
the  air ;  as,  ^*  a  yawl  nicht,**  when  there  is 
a  snell  frosty  air,  Ayrs. 

This  term  is  defined  in  Gl.  Antiq.  as  if  the  acute 
compiler  had  viewed  Yald,  as  derived  from  the  v.  to 
TieUl^  or  some  cognate  term.  For  it  is  expL  *' yield- 
ing ;  supple.'*  But  there  is  not  the  slightest  evi* 
dence,  that  A.-S.  gthl-an^  gild-an,  gidd-an,  kc,  whence 
the  E.  V.  has  originated,  was  ever  use<1,  in  a  literal 
sense,  to  denote  Ixnlily  action.  It  is  restricted  to  the 
idea  of  payment ;  solvere,  pendere,  tribucre.  This  is 
also  the  case  as  to  Tent,  gheld-tn, 

Isl.  gittd-r  expresses  the  same  idea  ;  Viribus  et  vir> 
tnte  praestans ;  gilld-a,  valero. 

YALD,  adj.    Niggardly,  parsimonious,  S.  B. 

[YALDER,  r.  and  #.  Applied  to  the 
noisy  barking  of  a  dog  when  in  pur- 
suit of  prey;  yaldering^  barking  noisily, 
Shetl.] 

[YALDRAN,  Yoldrix,  ».  The  Yellow- 
hammer,  Clydes.    V.  Yeldrino.] 

YALLACRACK,  ».  Intemperate  alterca- 
tion, excessive  noise  of  voices,  Shetl. 

Isl.  JU-a,  or  rather  gal-a,  aures  obtnndere,  vooem 
|;alli  emittere ;  and  Dan.  hrak,  a  noise,  Isl.  krackUldi 
IS  rendered  dissidium,  Haldonon.  If  the  word  be  in- 
verted, it  nearly  resembles  Tallacrack. 

Yalloch,  8.  A  shout,  a  shrill  cry;  the 
act  of  yelling^  S.  also  yalloch* 

Ypstert  Ratnlisnis  ssmyn  complenjng 
wyth  ane  yalloch  and  carefall  womeotyng, 
Qnhil  all  the  hyllis  nimmesit  tha}^  about. 
And  fer  on  brede  thik  woddts  gsif  ane  schout. 

Doug.  VirgU,  447,  4. 

Stt.^.  gal-a,  to  cry,  to  vociferate;  gell-a,  to  re- 
sound ;  Belg.  gill-en,  to  squeak,  SewcL 

YALTIE,  adv.    "  Slowly,  S.  B.'' 

Yaltie,  interj.     "  Take  leisure,  S.  B.** 

Probably  these  terms  are  merely  oblique  uses  of 
TtaUou.    V.  Yelly  and  Vail. 

Yalto,  Yaltoco,  interj.  A  common  ex- 
pression of  surprise,  or  of  defiance,  among 
the  vulgar,  Aberd. 

Most  probably  for  •*  Yea,  wilt  thou  ?  quoth."    V. 

TiLLT,   1EALTOI7. 

To  YAMER,  Yammer,  Yawmer,  Yausiour, 
V.  n.     1.  To  shriek,  to  yell,  to  cry  aloud. 

The  birsit  baris  and  beris  in  thare  styis 
Raring  all  woil  furth  quhrynis  and  wyld  cryis. 
And  greto  ficuris  of  wolfis  eik  in  fere. 
Youland  and  wunmerand  grislie  for  to  here. 

Doug,  VirgU,  204,  M. 
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rmner,  aho  yomerand^  ocean,  Sir  GAwan  and  Sir 
0|U..  I.  7.  rendered  "  muttering,"  in  OL  But  from 
»De  oonnexion  it  evidently  conveys  a  stronger  idea. 

Ii?lS5?**  ^?  ^  ***•  ^''•l »»  '**nde  i»  not  to  Uyne, 
And  gbdet  to  Schir  Gawayne,  the  gates  to  gayne  : 
Taulaail  and  MmmiMf,  with  many  loade  yefles. 
Hit  yaalea,  bit  jwunen,  with  waymyng  wete. 

2.  To  fret,  whine,  whimper,  [grumble],  S. 

ney  ever  and  anon  stand  still. 
And  yomoiir  aair ; 
We're  rare  we  do  our  day  ftilfil. 
Andmeiklemair." 

TheBar'Mt  it^,  it  I02L 

[8.  To  urge  with  importunity,  S.] 

It  cannot  reasonably  be  doubte.l,  that  we  have  the 
•ame  WMd,  in  a  more  primitive  form,  without  the  de- 
nonetrative  prefixed,  in  lel.  amr,  etridentis  miaera 
toqueU ;  G.  Andr,  p.  1 1.  Haldoraon  gives  this  in  the 
lotm  of  am6r.  Am-a,  moleato,  ang.i,  aeema  to  be  a 
^osnate  term. 

Itia  aniprising  that  Rndd.  should  say  of  a  word. 
Z^Z^t^u""^  cognates:  Vox.  ut  videtur,  a  soo^ 
^^  '^  prpperiy  mention*  Germ,  jammers, 
gMgorej^mmw-,  luctua,  plauctas;  A.^.  geomr^ianl 
lifeamer^tan^  to  groan,  to  grumble]  and  perhapa  Lat. 


mJHi^^^A^"^^  u*?;*'  y^^nd  most  nearly  re- 
So  Om^  ^''  ^^'^  *^  Kreater  affinity  to 

«J!i!^lf*"?  •^'^y  ««?tioned,  we  may  add  A.^. 
Hwmer,  plaintive ;  Su.-G.  jatmmer,  a  groan,  IsL  ymr, 
Ji*«<»|fJ«r^  to  groan  heavily.  PerLps  the  niTi; 
le^ed  m  IsL  ym-w,  to  emit  a  queruloas  voioe.  to 
groan,  whence  ymr.  ^  ^ 

YaITEB,    YaUMOUR,    YaW^IER,     YA3IERING, 

XAMOUBINO,  *.     1.  A  crjr,  a  yell. 

The  air  was  dirkit  with  the  fowlw, 

That  comewith  yawmem,  and  with  yowlis. 

Dunbar^  BamuUiftu  Poems,  pt  ^  st  161 

to  w^iTri!!^?-"""  w  huge,  that  few  apperit  othir 
to  revenge  the  iniuns  of  ennymcs,  or  yit  to  defend 
gi«r^realme."    SeUend.  Cron^,  B.' x.  c.  13.     Z^IS? 

2.  [A  plaintive  ciy],  whining,  S. 

—The  weans,  wi'  moumfu*  yaumour. 
Bound  their  sabblng  mother  flew. 

Jl  WiUon*$  Poant,  p.  ML 

[YAMMEL,  adj.    Of  the  same  age,  bom  in 
ind  Shetl  ^'^'^      YammiU,  twins,  Orkn. 

B^ui^ent  to  S.  tUdina,  ot  the  same  aae.  aa  ab 
breviated  from  Dan.  Ugt  gammel.  alike  old.^^       ' 

To  YAMPH,  YA3ir,  r.  «.    To  bark,  S. 

A^sic  a  reipd  ran  thro'  the  rout, 
0»rt  a*  the  hale  town  tykes 

Famph  loud  that  day. 

.    ,     ^  A«»Ma/« -Poemi,  1.  27a 

A^  ouhy  dis  oft  the  sheipherd's  dog, 
Oif  that  ane  lamikyne  straye, 

Hj^y^^  ^^^^  ^jrde  the  wud, 
Kaefarthirjnwagayef 

.  ,  .  Tannahiira  Poenu,  p.  «2. 

«tni£^^-  «^'"'*;«»   ^king,  yelping  ;  ^amb^ra 

^tS^yt^i!:''''^"-    S"ian,  puny,  AjTs.    Yan't 
seems  to  be  properly  the  part.  past. 


Yak,  #.  [A  small  thing,  a  mite]  ;  as,  "  Sic 
jfoiM,-  such  small  creatures,  ibid.  [V.  Gans.] 

Thia  eeema  to  be  a  reliquc  of  the  Cumbrian  kingdom. 
UB.  piem,  c^MUR,  puny ;  weak,  feeble. 

YANK,  $.  A  sudden  and  severe  blow.  To 
la*  one  a  yank;  to  give  one  such  a  blow ;  as, 
«nitakyou  a  yani  o*  the  chafts,'*  Ettr. 
For.,  Clydes.     Loxtnderj  synon. 

••I  likit  nae  aio  freedoms  ;-8ai  I  took  up  my  neive 
and  gae  him  ^yank  on  the  haffat  tiU  I  ^art  hie  bit  braaa 
MP  nttle  against  the  wa\"     Brownie  of  Bodsbeck, 

"  IJe  IiMcUawB  wero  the  men  for  me ;  PeU-meU. 
Ija*  for  yank.    Thresh  on,  Will.'*    Perila  of  Man,  u. 

Allied  perhaps  to  FTandr.  jarh^tn,  flagellare  scutica. 
9n.-u.  bant-a,  pedes  vel  corpus  crebro  motitaro. 

Yankeb,  8.     1.  A  smart  stroke,  synon.  Yank. 

2.  A  great  falsehood,  [a  bounce],  S. 

" !  Ay,  biHy,  that  is  a  yankerP  said  Tam  aside.  •  When 
nne  la  gann  to  teU  a  lie,  there's  naething  like  telline  a 

L  SsT'     *"'^^'        ^"^^  ^^°*  ^'''' ' "  ^wOb  of  Man,  ■ 

3.  An  agile  girl,  Roxb.,  Gall. 

OdL^SS^'  tl>e«wne  with  Spanker,  a  taU  clever  girl ;" 

4.  An  incessant  speaker,  ibid. 

«^(?i!-^^''^  merely  an  oblique  use  of  the  third 
aipiification,  aa  denotmg  activity  in  the  tongue. 

awSL^?  ^^Tk"^"  formerly  used  to  denote  the 
^ertnesa  cf  youth  m  general ;  Teut.  ianck^heer,  laL 

mfies  leviter  annuere,  q.  to  assent  with  promptitude. 

Yankie,  #.    A  sharp,  clever,  forward  woman. 

Yanking,  part.  adj.    Active,  pushing;  expl. 
as  synon.  with  Throwgain,  Teviotd. 

o^iBfr^^^^  farbut'famT^' 

YAPE,  Yap,  Yaip,  Yaup,  adj.     1.  Having 
a  keen  appetite  for  food,  S. 

BW»t  yap  she  yoked  to  the  ready  feast. 
And  lay  and  eat  a  full  half  hour  at  least 

i2aM*f  HeUnore,  p.  26. 

2.  Eager,  having  an  earnest  desire  for  any- 
thmft  very  ready,  S.  ^ 

tu  ih?  ''?  ^*^^'  *^'  ^°"«'  «nd  als  fre, 
Als  glaid,  ab  gay,  ale  ying,  als  yaip  as  yie. 

Mtenryaone,  Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  131,  132. 

Thehfasy  knapU  and  verlotis  of  his  stabil 

About  thaym  stude,  ful  yape  and  seruiablc 

.  ,  ^<wv.  yiryU,  409, 20. 

i»L  gypa,  vorax,  from  gap-a,  hiare.    V.  Gaup. 

3.  Forward,  S.B. 

Hijiieiner  was  a  man  o* might. 

Was  few  there  could  ha'  qucll'd  him. 
He  did  na  see  the  dreery  sight, 
apgilpytell'dhin 


TUl  tome  yap  gilpylc 

f^nstmas  JBa  ing,  Skinner's  Ifisc,  Poet.  p.  181. 


him. 
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To  Tape,  v.  n.    To  be  hungry. 

'*  Your  head*!  nae  aooner  up,  than  your  ■Umock'a 
yojNii;  *l  RamMy'a  S.  ProT.,  p.  87. 

Yatish,  Yaupish,  adj.    Disposed  to  be  keen, 
hungry,  S. 

^Take  thou  that  war 

To  when  the  lanty  tenant  o'  the  floods 
Has,  jfaupUh,  ta*eii  his  stan*  in  quest  of  food. 

I>avidson*9  Seasont,  pi  8L 

Yaply,  adv.     Keenly,  with  a  sliaqj  appetite, 
S. 

Unto  their  sapper  now  they  yno/y  fa'. 

Mots  a  ileUMre,  pi  76. 

YARD,  Yaihd,  ».      A  garden ;  properly  of 
pot-herbs  ;  also  called  a  kail'-yard^  S. 

Vnto  ane  plesand  grand  cumin  ar  thay,  — 
The  lusty  orchartis  and  the  halesum  yardU 
Of  happy  saolis  and  wele  fortunate. 

^^'  Doug,  Virga,  187. 18. 

''And  tiow  nocht  that  he  tholit  na  paine  in  his 
Male,  for  he  said  himself  quhen  he  was  m  the  yaird 
afora  he  was  takin  :  TrUtin  etl  anima  mea  usque  mor- 
tem.'*   Abp.  Hamilton's  Catechisme,  1552,  Fol.  102,  b. 

A.-S.  geard^  Su.-O.  tjaerd,  Belff.  gaarde,  sepes,  areja 
olauaa,  septum.  Oardt  has  evioently  the  same  signi- 
fication in  Moes.-0.  auriigarda,  a  garden,  I  need 
■carccly  say,  that  the  E.  term  has  the  same  origin,  al- 
though it  fans  borrowed  ita  form  from  Ital.  yiardino, 
Hisp.  gardin^  Fr.jardin, 

Yardie,  8.     A  small  garden  ;  KaH-yairdie^  a 
sipall  kitclicn-gardcn,  S. 

He  was  delvinj;  in  his  IcaiUyardU^ 

And  he*H  brought  foarth  o'  foreign  trash, 

And  dibbled  them  in  his  yardie, 

Jacobite  Jteliei,  L  83,  84. 

YAKE,  Yhar,  Yore,  adj.     Ready,  alert,  in 
a  state  of  preparation,  o.  B.     Chaucer,  id. 

Quhen  this  we«  said  thai  saw  cumnund 

Thar  fayis  ridsnd,  ner  at  the  hand, 

Arayit  rycht  awisely, 

WUlfall  to  do  chewalry. 

On  athir  syd  thus  war  thai  ykar. 

And  tUl  assemble  all  redy  war. 

Barbour,  IL  846,  MS. 

Bot  than  Sibyll  the  prophetes  full  yore 
Within  the  caife,  as  half  enragit  wicht. 
Couth  not  contene  of  Phebas  the  grete  mycht* 

Doug,  Virgil,  185, 18. 

II  oocnra  in  O.  E. 

Whan  Uter  with  his  folk  was  yare. 
Thai  went  to  schip  ouer  the  se  to  fare. 

JL  Brunne;  App.  to  Pref.,  czcii. 

**  Tare,  covetous,  desirous,  eacer.  Also,  nimble, 
raady,  fit,  ticklish.  North."  Gl  Groae.  Nimble, 
■prightly,  smart,  (Suffolk);  Rudd. 

It  ia  evidently  the  aame  with  Gare,  q.  ▼. 

Yare,  interj.     Get  ready  quickly,  Ettr.  For. 

"  Yare,  yare/ — here  they  come  !  What's  to  be  our 
fata?  Keep  close  for  a  while.*'  Perils  of  Man,  iiL 
204.    V.  Yarb,  ady, 

YARE,  9.     A  wear,  for  catching  fish.     V. 
Yair. 

To  YARK,  17.  a.     To  beat ;  [to  work  with 
energj'.] 

[With  prep,  ai,  to  drive  on,  to  continue  at ;  as  when 


fish  are  biting  freely,  they  are  yarl'/ii  ai  the  bait,  ftc, 
Shetl.  As  a  «.  yaAing  means  mceaaant  fault-find infc 
8.1 

Yark,  $.    A  smart  blow,  S.  B.    Y.  Yerk. 

[Yarkin,  8.  The  space  between  the  fore- 
finger and  the  thumb ;  also,  the  side  seam 
of  a  shoe,  Shetl.] 

[YARL,  Jarl,  8.  An  earl ;  also,  his  title, 
Shetl.     Dan.  jarl. 

YARNAND  MODE.  The  name  formerly 
given  in  our  schools  in  S.  to  the  optative 
mood,  q.  yearning. 

*'  Optatiuo  modo,  yarnand  mode,^  Vaua*  Rudiment. 
Bb.  ij.  a. 

YARNE,  Yeune,  adv.     Eagerly,  diligently. 

And  thai  xtabbyt,  stekyt,  and  ftlew. 
And  pailownys  doun  yamf!  thai  drew. 

Barbour,  zix.  568,  US. 

The  blak  swarme  ouer  the  feildis  walkin  yerne, 
Tursand  throw  the  gen  tbalr  pray  to  hiddillis  deme. 

Doug,  VirgU,  113,  52. 

A.-S.  georne,  georn,  studious,  diligent,  careful, 
earnest.  The  latter  is  merely  this  \Aoril  in  the  super- 
lative form,  gcornett,  geornoat,  most  diligent ;  Sn.-G. 
gema,  anciently  giaend,  Isl.  girni,  Alcm.  gfrno, 
Ubenter  ;  aolicite,  vehenienter.  /  crnt;  is  also  used  by 
Chaucer  as  an  adv,    V.  Yuaun. 

YARNETS,  8.  pi.  An  instrument  for  wind- 
ing yam,  S.;  [s}ii.  yam^windles.^ 

To  YARP,  V.  n.  To  whine,  to  carp,  to  com- 
plain, Ayrs.     Isl.  garp^r^  litigio.sus. 

YARPHA,  8,  1.  Peat  full  of  fibres  and 
roots,  Orkney. 

**  We  turn  pasture  to  tillage,  and  barley  into  aits, 
and  heather  into  green  sward,  and  the  poor  ynrpha,  as 
the  benighted  creatures  here  call  their  peat-bogs,  into 
baittlc  graaa-bud."    The  Pirate,  ui.  18*2. 

2.  Peat  combined  with  clay  or  sand-;  the 
name  of  a  kind  of  soil,  Orkney. 

"This  substance,  combined  with  clay  or  with  aand, 
forma  a  soil  here  as  common  as  any  other,  and  univer- 
sally known  by  the  name  of  Yarpfta,  or  Ijog  soil,  whose 
characteristic  is  a  black  colour  connected  with  the 
power  of  retaining  moi»ture,  which  has  been  suppost^i 
to  account  for  the  dampness  prevalent  in  the  country.** 
Barry's  Orkney,  p.  10. 

laL  iarp'ur  signifies  black,  dark-coloured.  Bat  the 
radical  term  in  yarj>ha  seems  to  be  iard,  Sa.-G.  jord, 
earth ;  perhaps  originally  the  same  with  ianl'/all, 
eraptio  terrae,  Su.-G.  ioi^lfait,  sinking  of  the  earth  ; 
or  oontr.  from  iordtor/ca,  turf,  sod.  Is!,  jotrct^  exarata 
gleba,  arV'Um, 

YARR,  8.    Spurrey,  Spergula  arvensis,  Ltnn^ 
a  weed  found  in  poor  land,  S.    . 

"  By  small  weeds,  is  meant  yarra,  skcllacha,  gnle  and 
others."    Surv.  Bauffs.,  App.  p.  42. 

YARRING,     adj.        "  Snarling,     captious, 
troublesome;"  Gl.  Shirr.     V.  YiUR. 

To  YARROW,  V.  a.     To  earn,  to  gain  by 
industry,     S.   B. ;    [also,   to   make    meal. 
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TameTt  aIso  yomeroiKf,  oocun,  Sir  Oawmn  and  Sir 
OaL,  i.  ?•  rendered  "  nrattering*"  in  QL  But  from 
th«  eonnezioii  it  eTidently  oonveyi  a  stronger  idea. 

Tliere  eome  a  Lede  of  tbe  Lawe.  in  londe  Ln  not  to  layne, 
Aad  glides  to  Scbir  Gawa jne,  the  gateA  to  ga  vne  ; 
Taoland  and  womenmd,  with  many  loade  yeilesy 
Hit  jaaka,  hit  yojnen,  with  wajrmyng  i»ete. 

2«  To  fret,  whine»  whimper,  [grumble],  S. 

niey  oTor  aad  anon  stand  still. 

And  jfcuHOiir  sair ; 
'*  We're  snre  we  do  onr  day  fidfil, 

Aad  DMikle  mair." 

-       J%£aa9'H  Riff,i(LW2. 

[8.  To  urge  with  importaiiity,  S.] 

It  cannot  reasonably  be  doubtol,  that  we  have  the 
aame  word,  in  a  more  primitive  form,  without  the  de- 
BODstrativo  prefixed,  in  lal.  amr,  stridentia  misera 
loqnela ;  6.  Andr.^  p.  11.  Haldorson  gives  this  in  the 
ibnn  of  ambr.  Am-a,  moleato,  aiigo,  seems  to  be  a 
cocnate  term. 

It  is  snrpriaing  that  Rndd.  should  say  of  a  word, 
which  has  so  many  cognates :  Vox,  ut  videtur,  a  sono 
confecta.     Sibb.  properly  mentions  Germ,  jammer-en^ 

fcgere  ;  jammer,  Inctna,  planctus ;  A.-S.  gfomr'ian, 
neT'kMf  to  groan,  to  grumble]  and  perhaps  Lat. 

It  may  be  observed  that  yomerand  most  nearly  re- 
•emblee  the  A.-S.  v.^  while  jfamer  has  greater  affinity  to 
tbe  Germ. 

To  the  terms  already  mentioned,  we  may  add  A.-S. 
geomer,  plaintive ;  Sn.-G.  jaemmer,  a  groan,  IsL  ymr, 
whence  jfrnr-a,  to  groan  heavily.  Perhaps  the  root  is 
letained  in  IsL  jrm-iif,  to  emit  a  quemloaa  voice,  to 
groan,  whence  jpnr, 

Yameb,  Yaumour,  Yawmer,  Yablerino, 
Yamoubino^  8.     1.  A  cry,  a  yelL 

The  air  was  dbUt  with  the  fowlu. 

That  eome  with  yaioaKm,  and  with  yowlis. 

Dimter,  BamntUgiu  PoemM,  pi  2^  st^  IflL 

''The  yameritt^  was  aa  huge,  that  few  apperit  othir 
to  revenge  the  injuria  of  ennymes,  or  yit  to  defend 
thair  reatme."  Bellend.  Cron.,  B.  z.  c.  13.  Zuo^im^ 
Booth. 

2.  [A  phiintive  ciy],  whining,  S. 

— ^The  weans,  wi'  moorafii*  vaasioMr, 
Booad  their  sabhiag  mother  flew. 

i.  WOmm'a  Poemf,  pi  tS. 

prAMM£L,  adj.  Of  the  same  age,  bom  in 
the  same  rear.]  YammiU^  twins,  Orkn. 
and  Shetl. 

Equivalent  to  S.  eiidim,  of  the  same  age,  as. ab- 
breviated from  Dan.  lige  gammei,  alike  old. 

To  YAMPH,  Yabif,  r.  n.    To  bark,  S. 

And  sle  a  relnl  ran  thro'  the  rout, 
Oart  a'  the  hale  town  tykes 

Fampk  louil  Uiat  day. 

RuMsaj/t  Poems,  L  27S. 

And  quhy  dis  oft  the  shcipheid's  dog, 
Oif  that  ane  lamikyne  strsye. 


Ay  yoM/aad  yowl  bcsyde  the  wad, 
Mae  fiirthir  ya  wil  ^ye  ? 

raaaoAtZTa  Poems,  p.  82L 
Isl.  yam6-r,  gannitns,  barkinz,  yelping  ;  gamb-ra, 
gannire.     Thia  ia  perhaps  radically  allied  to  the  terms 


vo.  Yaxbb,  v. 

YAN,  Yan't,  adj.    Small,  puny,  Ayrs.    Yan*t 
seems  to  be  properly  the  part.  past. 


Yan,  8.  .  [A  small  thing,  a  mite]  ;  as,  **  Sic 

yan8^  such  small  creatures,  ibid.  [V.  Gans.] 

This  seems  to  be  a  relique  of  the  Cumbrian  kingdooL 
CK  fiwan,  egvoan,  puny  ;  weak,  feeble. 

YANK,  8.  A  sudden  and  severe  blow.  To 
tak  one  a  yank^  to  give  one  such  a  blow  ;  as, 
"Tlltakyou  a  vanJt  o'  the  chaf  ts,**  Ettr. 
For.,  Clydes.    Launder j  synon. 

*'  I  likit  nae  sic  freedoms ;— sae  I  took  up  ray  neive 
aad  gae  him  t^tfank  on  the  haffattill  I  ^art  his  bit  brass 
cap  rattle  agatnat  the  wa\"  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck, 
ii  18. 

*'  The  Laidlaws  were  the  men  for  me ;  Pell-meU, 
yank  for  yank.  Thresh  on,  Will."  Perils  of  Man,  ii. 
243. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Flandr.  jark-en^  flagellare  scutica. 
Sn.-G.  kank-a,  pedea  vei  corpus  crebro  motitare. 

Yankeb,  8.     1.  A  smart  stroke,  synon.  Yank. 

2.  A  ^reat  falsehood,  [a  bounce],  S. 

**  *  Ay,  biUy,  that  is  a  yanker  f  said  Tam  aside.  '  When 
ane  is  gann  to  toll  a  lie,  there'a  naething  like  telling  a 
plumper  at  aince,  and  being  done  wi*t. ' "  Perils  of  Man, 
L  336. 

3.  An  agile  girl,  Roxb.,  Gall. 

"  Tanker,  the  same  with  Spatiker,  a  taU  clever  girl ;" 
GaO.  Enc. 

4.  An  incessant  speaker,  ibid. 

Thia  is  perhips  merely  an  oblique  use  of  the  third 
signification,  as  denoting  activity  m  the  tongue. 

Prob.  the  term  was  formerly  used  to  denote  the 
alertoess  of  youth  in  general ;  Tout,  ionck-heer,  laL 
ionkaeri,  Dan.  junker,  juvenis  nobilis.  Isl.  iank-a,  sig- 
nifies leviter  annuere,  q.  to  assent  with  promptitude. 

Yankje,  8.    A  sharp,  clever,  forward  woman. 

Yanking,  part  adj.  Active,  pushing;  expl. 
as  synoo.  with  Throwgdinj  Teviotd. 

**'Tell  be  nae  baff-man,  then,  after  a'?'  <No,* 
said  the  traveller. — *  Weel,  I  canna  say  but  I  am  glad 
o'  that — I  canna  bide  their  yanking  way  of  knapping 
English  at  every  word.' "    St.  Rouan,  i.  36. 

YAPE,  Yap,  Yaip,  Yaup,  adj.  1.  Having 
a  keen  appetite  for  food^  S. 

Right  yap  she  yoked  to  the  ready  feast, 
And  lay  and  eat  a  fall  half  hour  at  least 

ItotM*t  tteUmore,  p.  20. 

2.  Eager,  having  an  earnest  desire  for  any- 
thing, very  ready,  S. 

I  was,  within  thir  seztie  yeiris  and  sevin, 
iLne  fireik  on  feld,  ah  forss,  and  als  fre, 
Als  glaid,  als  gay,  als  ying,  als  yaip  as  yie. 

BenryMone,  Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  131,  132. 

The  Ussy  knapis  end  verlotis  of  his  stabil 
About  tnaym  stude,  ful  yape  and  seruiabiL 

Doug.  VirgU,  409, 20. 

IsL  gypa,  vorax,  from  gap^,  hiare.    V.  Gaup. 

3.  Forward,  S.B. 

Hb  neiper  was  a  man  o'  might. 

Was  lew  there  could  ha'  queU'd  him. 
He  did  na  see  the  dreery  siKnt, 

Till  some  yao  gilpy  tell'd  him. 
Chrisimas  Baling,  Skinner's  Misc.  PoeL  p.  181. 
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To  Yapb,  v.  n.    To  be  hungry. 

'*  Yoar  head's  nae  Booner  op,  than  your  itamock'a 
yojNii;  '*  Ramsay's  S.  Prov.,  p.  87. 

Yapish,  Yaupish,  adj.    Disposed  to  be  keen, 
hungry,  S. 

Take  thou  that  way 

To  where  the  lusty  tenant  o'  the  ifoods 
Has,  yaupish,  ta*en  his  stan'  in  quest  of  food. 

lkmdsoti*M  Seasons,  pi  81. 

Yaply,  adv.     Keenly,  with  a  shaqi  appetite, 
S. 

Unto  their  supper  now  they  ynp/y  fa*. 

kosss  ileUnors,  p.  76. 

YARD,  Yaird,  8.     A  garden ;  properly  of 
pot-herbs  ;  also  called  a  kail-yaiHi^  S. 

Vnto  ane  plesand  gmnd  cumin  ar  thay,  — 
The  lusty  orvhartis  and  the  halesum  yardis 
Of  happy  sauUs  and  wele  fortunate. 

Ikmg,  VirgU,  187, 18. 

"And  trow  nocht  that  be  tholit  na  paine  in  his 
saole,  for  he  said  himself  quhen  he  was  m  tlie  yaird 
afore  he  was  takin  :  TrUtis  esi  anima  mea  usque  mor- 
tem.*'   Abp.  Hamilton's  Catechisme,  1552,  Fol.  102,  b. 

A.,«43.  geard,  Su.-O.  gaerd,  Belc.  gaarde,  sepes,  area 
elauaa,  septum.  Cards  has  evidently  the  same  signi- 
fication in  Moea.-O.  aurtigards,  a  garden,  1  need 
scarcely  aay,  that  the  E.  term  has  the  same  origin,  al- 
though it  hns  borrowed  its  form  from  Ital.  giardino, 
Hisp.  gardin,  Fr.  jardin. 

Yardie,  8.     A  small  garden  ;  Kail-yairdief  a 
small  kitchen-garden,  S. 

He  wan  delving  in  his  baU-yardie, 

And  he*&  brought  fourth  o'  foreign  trash, 

And  dibbled  them  in  his  yardie. 

JaeobiU  Jtdies,  L  83,  84 

YARE,  Yhar,  Yore,  adj.     Ready,  alert,  in 
a  state  of  preparation,  S.  B.     Chaucer,  id. 

Quhen  this  wes  said  thai  saw  cummand 

Thar  fayis  ridsnd,  ner  at  the  hand, 

Arayit  rycht  awisely, 

WillfuU  to  do  chewalry. 

On  athir  syd  thus  war  thai  yhar. 

And  tUl  assemble  all  redy  war. 

Barhour,  il  846,  MS. 

Bot  than  Sibyll  the  prophetcs  full  yore 
Within  the  caife,  an  half  enregit  wicht. 
Couth  not  contene  of  Phebus  the  grete  mycht* 

Jkmg,  VirgU,  165, 18. 

It  oocors  in  O.  E. 

Whan  Uter  with  his  folk  was  yare. 
Thai  went  to  schip  ouer  the  se  to  fare. 

JL  Bruune;  App  to  Pref.,  czciL 

"  Tare,  covetous,  desirous,  eager.  Also,  nimble, 
raady,  fit,  ticklish.  North."  Gl  Grose.  Nimble, 
■prightly,  smart,  (Suffolk);  Rndd. 

It  is  evidently  the  samo-with  Gare,  q.  ▼. 

Yare,  intetj.     Get  ready  quickly,  Ettr.  For. 

"  Tare,  yare  I — here  they  come  !  What's  to  be  our 
fate?  Keep  close  for  a  while."  Perils  of  Man,  iiL 
204.    V.  Yare,  adj. 

YARE,  8.     A  wear,  for  catching  fish.     V. 
Yair. 

To  YARK,  17.  a.     To  beat ;  [to  work  with 
energy.] 

[With  prep,  ai,  to  drive  on,  to  continue  at ;  as  when 


fish  are  biting  freelv,  they  are  }farlin  at  the  bait,  ftc, 
Shetl.  As  a  f.  yaAing  means  incessant  fault-finding 
8.1 

Yark,  «•    A  smart  blow,  S.  B.    Y.  Yerk. 

[Yarkin,  8.  The  space  between  the  ^fore- 
finger and  the  thumb ;  also,  the  side  seam 
of  a  shoe,  Shetl.] 

[YARL,  Jarl,  8.  An  earl ;  also,  his  title, 
Shetl.     Dan.  jarl. 

YARNAND  MODE.     The  name  formerly 

given  in  our  schools  in  S.  to  the  optative 

mood,  n.  yearning. 

*'  Optatiuo  modo,  yamaiul  mwle."    Vaus*  Rudiment. 
Bb.  ij.  a. 

YARNE,  Yekne,  adv.    Eagerly,  diligently. 

And  thai  stabbyt,  stekyt,  and  slew. 
And  pailowuys  doun  yarne.  tliai  dr«w. 

Barbour,  xix.  566,  ]f S. 

The  blak  swarme  ouer  the  feildis  walkis  yerne, 
Tunand  throw  the  gen  thair  pray  to  hiildillb  dene. 

J)0Hg.  VirgU,  IIS,  52. 

A.-S.  geame,  geom,  studious,  diligent,  careful* 
earnest.  The  Utter  is  merely  this  word  in  the  super- 
lative form,  gcornesi,  geomost,  moat  diligent ;  Stt.-0. 
Sema,  anciently  giaernt,  IsL  gtrut,  Alcm.  gemo^ 
ibenter  ;  eolicite,  vehementer.  Yerne  is  ahto  used  by 
Chancer  as  an  adv.    V.  Yuakn. 

YARNETS,  8.  pi.  An  instrument  for  wind* 
ing  yam,  S.;  [syn.  yarn-wmdUsJl 

To  YARP,  V.  n.  To  whine,  to  carp,  to  com- 
plain, Ayrs.     Isl.  garp^r^  litigiosus. 

ZARPHA,  8.  1.  Peat  full  of  fibres  and 
roots,  Orkney. 

"  We  turn  pasture  to  tillage,  and  barley  into  aits, 
smd  heather  into  green  sward,  and  the  poor  yttrpka,  as 
the  benighteil  creatures  here  call  their  peat-bogs,  into 
haittlc  grass-bnd.'*    The  Pirate,  iii.  18^. 

2.  Peat  combined  with  clay  or  sand;  the 
name  of  a  kind  of  soil,  Orkney. 

"This  substance,  combined  with  clay  or  with  sand, 
forms  a  soil  here  as  common  as  any  other,  and  univer- 
sally known  by  the  name  of  Tarpha,  or  liog  soil,  whose 
characteristic  is  a  black  colour  connected  with  the 
power  of  retaining  moivture,  which  has  been  supposed 
to  account  for  the  dampness  prevalent  in  the  country.** 
Barry's  Orkney,  p.  10. 

IsL  iarp-ur  signifies  Uack,  dark-coloured.  Bat  the 
radical  term  in  yiirj»ha  seems  to  be  ianl,  Su.-G.  jord, 
earth ;  perhaps  originally  the  aame  with  kund-fail, 
emptio  terrae,  Su.-G.  iortlfall,  sinkioe  of  the  earth ; 
or  contr.  from  iordtorfva,  turf,  sod.  Isl.  joerte,  exanta 
gleba,  arv-um. 

YARR,  8.  Spurrey,  Spergula  an'ensis,  Linn., 
a  weed  found  in  poor  land,  S.    . 

"  By  small  weeds,  is  meant  yarrs,  skellachs,  gale  and 
others."    Surv.  Baufis.,  App.  p.  42. 

YARRING,  adj.  "  Snarling,  captious, 
troublesome;**  Gl.  Shirr.     V.  YiRR. 

To  YARROW,  V.  a.  To  cam,  to  gain  bv 
industry,    S.   B. ;    [also,  to  make    meal, 
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Tamgr,  alto  ^fomerand,  oocan,  Sir  Oawan  and  Sir 
OaI.»  i.  7,  rendered  *' muttering,  **  in  GL  Bat  from 
the  connexion  it  evidently  oon\  «yi  a  atroiiger  idea. 

Tliere  come  a  Lede  of  the  Lawe.  in  londe  is  not  to  iayne. 
And  glidefl  to  Schir  Gawayne,  tlie  gate.1  to  garne  ; 
Tanland  vod  pomerand,  with  many  loade  yelles. 
Hit  yaoles,  hit  ^famcn^  with  waymyng  wete. 

2.  To  fret,  whine,  whiniperi  [grumble],  S. 

Tliey  ever  and  anon  stand  still. 

And  ycHNOur  sair ; 
**  We'rs  Bare  we  do  oar  day  fulAl, 

And  nieikle  nair.** 

•       ne  Hm^si  Riff,  st  102. 

[3.  To  urge  iiinth  hnportuiiity,  S.] 

It  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted,  that  we  have  the 
same  word,  in  a  more  primitive  form,  without  the  de> 
monatrative  prefixed,  in  IsL  amr,  atridentia  miaera 
loquela ;  G.  Andr.*,  p.  II.  Haldorson  gives  this  in  the 
form  of  ambr.  Am-iif  moleato,  aogo,  aeems  to  be  a 
cocnate  term. 

It  is  surprising  that  Rndd.  should  say  of  a  word, 
which  has  so  many  cognatea :  Vox,  ut  videtnr,  a  sono 
confecta.  Sibb.  properly  mentions  Germ,  jammtr-tn^ 
plangere ;  JamrAer,  hiutus,  planctas  ;  A.-S.  geomr-ian, 
{geomer-iaHf  to  groan,  to  grumble]  and  peiiapa  Lat. 
ffttM^rtm 

It  may  be  observed  that  yomtrand  most  nearly  re- 
•embles  the  A.-S.  v.,  while  yamer  has  greater  affinity  to 
the  Germ. 

to  the  terms  already  mentioned,  wo  may  add  A.-S. 
geomer,  plaintive;  Su.-G.  jaemmer,  a  groan,  IsL  ymr, 
whence  ifmr-a,  to  groan  heavily.  Peraaps  the  root  is 
ntained  in  IsL  ym-jo,  to  emit  a  querulous  voice,  to 
groan,  whence  fmr, 

Yameb,  Taumour,  Tawmer,  YaM£RIKG, 
Yamoubino,  s.     1.  A  ciy,  a  yell. 

The  sir  was  dirkit  with  the  fowli«. 

That  come  with  yawmeris,  and  with  yowlis. 

Dumbar,  Bannaljfiu  Poems,  p.  22,  st  IflL 

**The  yamering  was  sa  huge,  that  few  apperit  othir 
to  revenge  the  injuria  of  ennymes,  or  yit  to  defend 
thair  zeaune."  Bellend.  Cron.,  B.  x.  c.  13.  ZaidiM^ 
Booth. 

2.  [A  plaintive  cvy]^  wliiuing,  S. 

— ^The  weans,  wi'  mourafu'  yawmmtr, 
Boond  their  sabbing  mother  flew. 

il  Wilmm*t  Poau,  p.  IS. 

pTAMMEL,  adj.  Of  the  same  age,  bom  in 
the  same  year.]  Yammik^  twins,  Orkn. 
and  ShetL 

E^nivalent  to  S.  eildin»,  of  the  same  age,  as. ab- 
breviated from  Dan.  lige  gammel^  alike  old. 

To  YAMPH,  Yasif,  c.  II.    To  bark,  S. 

And  sic  a  reiid  ran  thro*  the  rent, 
Oart  a'  the  hale  town  tykes 

J^aiiip4  lon&l  that  day. 

Ramsa^t  Poems,  L  27flL 
And  qnhy  dls  oft  the  sheipherd's  dog, 
Oif  that  ane  lamikyne  straye, 


Ay  yam/ and  yowl  besyde  the  wud, 
riae  farthir  yn  wU  gave  ? 

roNNoAiZTf  Poems,  p.  02. 
IsL  gamb-r,  gannitus,  barking,  yelping  ;  gamb-ra, 
gannire.     This  is  perhaps  radiciuly  allied  to  the  terms 
mentioned,  vo.  Yambb,  v. 

YAN,  Yan*t,  a^^'.    Small,  puny,  Ayrs.    Yan^t 
aeems  to  be  properly  the  part.  past. 


Yak,  «.  .  [A  small  thing,  a  mite]  ;  as,  **  Sic 

yans^  such  small  creatures,  ibid.  [V.Gans.] 

This  seems  to  be  a  reliquo  of  the  Cumbrian  kingdom. 
GLK  gwan,  egwan,  puny  ;  weak,  feeble. 

YANK,  »•  A  sudden  and  severe  blow.  To 
iak  one  a  yank^  to  give  one  such  a  blow ;  as, 
« rU  tak  you  a  yank  o'  the  chaf ts,**  Ettr. 
For.,  Clydes.     Loundevj  synou. 

*'I  likit  nae  aio  freedoms ;— sae  I  took  up  my  neive 
and  gae  him  s^yanh  on  the  haffat  till  I  iiart  his  bit  brass 
cap  rattle  againat  the  wa'."  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck, 
iiI8. 

'*  The  LaidlawB  were  the  men  for  me ;  Pell-mell, 
yank  for  ^nX*.  Thresh  on.  Will.'*  Perils  of  Man,  ii. 
243. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Flandr.  jwk'tn,  flagellare  scutica. 
Sn.-G.  kank-a,  pedes  vel  corpus  crebro  motitare. 

Yankeb,  «.     1.  A  smart  stroke,  synon.  Yank, 

2.  A  great  falsehood,  [a  bounce],  S. 

" '  Ay,  billy,  that  is  a  yanker  P  said  Tarn  aside.  '  When 
ane  is  gaun  to  tell  a  lie,  there's  naothing  like  telling  a 
plomper  at  aincc,  and  being  done  wi't.  * "  Perils  of  Man, 
L  336. 

3.  An  agile  girl,  Roxb.,  OalL 

"  Yiusktr,  the  samo  with  Spanker,  a  tall  clever  girl ;" 
Gall.  Enc. 

4.  An  incessant  speaker,  ibid. 

This  is  perhaps  merely  an  oblique  use  of  the  third 
significatiMn,  as  denoting  activity  in  the  tongue. 

Prob.  the  term  was  formerly  used  to  denote  the 
alertness  of  youth  in  general ;  Teut.  ionck'heer,  IsL 
ionkaeri,  Dan.  junker,  juvenis  nohilts.  Isl.  iank-a,  sig- 
nifies leviter  annuere,  q.  to  assent  with  promptitude. 

Yankie,  «.    A  sharp,  clever,  forward  woman. 

Yakkino,  part.  adj»  Active,  pushing;  expl. 
as  synon.  with  Throwguuij  Teviotd. 

"*YolI  be  nae  bag-man,  then,  after  a'?'  'No,' 
said  the  traveller. — *  Weel,  I  canna  say  but  I  am  gUd 
o'  that — I  canna  bide  their  yanking  way  of  knapping 
English  at  every  word.'  **    St.  Runan,  i.  35. 

YAPE,  Yap,  Yaip,  Yaup,  adj.  1.  Having 
a  keen  appetite  for  food^  S. 

Right  yap  she  yoked  to  the  ready  feast, 
And  lay  and  eat  a  fall  half  hoar  at  least* 

Ross*s  UeUnore,  p.  20. 

2.  Eager,  having  an  earnest  desire  for  any- 
thing, very  ready,  S. 

I  was,  within  thir  sextie  yeiris  and  sevin, 
Ane  fretk  on  feld,  ah  forss,  and  als  fre, 
Als  glaid,  als  gay,  als  ying,  als  yaip  as  yie. 

Benrysone,  Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  131, 182L 
The  blssy  knapis  and  verlotis  of  hi:i  stabil 
About  thaym  stude,  fal  yape  and  seruiabiL 

Doug,  Viryil,  409, 20. 

^  9}fP^  vorax,  from^j»-a,  hiare.    V.  Gaup. 

3.  Forward,  S.B. 

His  neiner  was  a  man  o'  might. 

Was  few  there  could  ha'  oueu'd  him. 
He  did  na  see  the  dreery  siifht. 

Till  some  yap  gilpr  tell'd  him. 
Christmas  Baling,  Skiwufs  Misc.  Post,  p.  131. 
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To  Tape,  v.  n.    To  be  hungry. 

'*YovrheMl*iiiAe  sooner  up,  than  your  ■tomoek's 
fapim;  *'  Bamaay'i  S.  Prov.,  p.  87. 

Yapish,  Yaupish,  cidj.    Disposed  to  be  keen, 
hungry,  S. 

^Take  thou  that  way 

To  where  the  lusty  tenant  o*  the  floods 

Has,  yaupishf  ta*en  his  stan'  in  quest  of  food. 

i)avidMOH*9  Seasons,  p.  8L 

Yaply,  adv.     Keenly,  with  a  shnq)  appetite, 
S. 

Unto  their  supper  now  they  yapfy  fa*. 

Jiosss  ildenoTSt  p.  7fii 

YARD,  Yaird,  8.     A  garden ;  properly  of 
pot-herbs  ;  also  called  a  kail-^yai^d^  S. 

Vnto  ane  plesand  gfund  cumin  ar  thay,  — 
The  lusty  orchartis  and  the  halesum  yardis 
Of  happy  sauUs  and  wele  fortunate. 

Doug.  Virgii,  187, 18. 

"And  trow  nocht  that  he  tholit  ua  paine  in  his 
■anle,  for  he  said  himself  quhen  he  was  in  the  yaird 
afore  he  was  takin :  Tridis  est  anima  mea  vsque  mor' 
tern."    Abp.  Hamilton's  Catechisme,  1552,  Fol.  102,  b. 

A.-S.  ffeard,  Su.-O.  gaerd,  Belc.  gaarde,  sepes,  are» 
olausa,  septum.  Oards  has  evidently  the  same  signi- 
fication in  Moe8.-G.  aurtigards,  a  garden,  I  need 
scarcely  say,  that  the  E.  term  has  the  same  origin,  al- 
though it  fans  borrowed  its  fonn  from  Ital.  glardmo, 
Hisp.  gardiiif  Fr.  jardin. 

Yardie,  «.     A  small  garden  ;  Kail^yairdU^  a 
small  kitchen-garden,  S. 

He  wa.4  delving  in  his  kail-yardie. 

And  he*s  brought  fourth  o'  foreign  trash. 

And  dibbled  them  in  his  yardie, 

JacobiU  Relics^  L  83,  S4. 

YARE,  Yhar,  Yore,  adj.     Ready,  alert,  in 
a  state  of  preparation,  o.  B.     Chaucer,  id. 

Quhen  this  wes  said  thai  saw  cummand  • 

Thar  fayis  ridand,  ner  at  the  hand, 

Arayit  rycht  awlsely, 

WiUAill  to  do  chewalry. 

On  athir  syd  thus  war  thai  yhar. 

And  tiU  assemble  all  redy  war. 

Barhow,  a  846,  M& 
Bot  than  Sibyll  the  nrophetes  full  yore 
Within  the  caife,  m  naif  enragit  wicht, 
Cmith  not  contene  of  Phebns  the  gretc  mycht* 

Doug,  Virgil,  105, 1& 
II  oocars  in  0.  E. 

Whan  Uter  with  his  folk  was  yare. 
Thai  went  to  schip  ouer  the  se  to  fare. 

J2L  BruHue;  App.  to  Pret,  czcii 
"  Tare,  covetous,  desirous,  eager.     AIso«  nimble, 
ready,  fit,  ticklish.    North."     61    Grose.     Nimble, 
sprightly,  smart,  (Suffolk) ;  Rudd. 
It  is  evidently  the  same  with  Oare,  q.  ▼. 

Yare,  intety.     Get  ready  quickly,  Ettr.  For. 

"  Yare,  ydre/— here  they  come  !  What's  to  be  our 
fate?  Keep  close  for  a  while."  Perik  of  Man.  iiL 
20*.    V.  Yare,  ocO*. 

YARE,  8.     A  wear,  for  catching  fish.     V. 
Yair. 

To  YARK,  t?.  a.     To  beat ;  [to  work  with 
energy.] 

[With  prep,  at,  to  drive  on,  to  continue  at ;  as  when 


fish  are  biting  freely,  they  are  ^rkin  at  the  bait,  kc, 
ShetL    As  a  f .  yarxing  means  incessant  faolt-fiadin^ 

Yark,  $.    A  smart  blow,  S.  B.    V.  Yerk. 

[Yarkix,  *.     The  space  between  the  /ore- 
•  finger  and  the  thumb  ;  also,  the  side  seam 
of  a  shoe,  ShetL] 

[YARL,  Jarl,  8,    An  earl ;  also,  his  title, 
ShetL     D'diujarL 

YARNAND  MODE.     The  name  formerly 

given  in  our  schools  in  S.  to  the  optative 

mood,  q.  yearning, 

"  Optatiuo  modo,  yamantl  motle.**    Vaua'  Rudiment. 
Bb.  ij.  a. 

YARNE,  Yebxe,  adi\    Eagerly,  diligently. 

And  thai  stabbyt,  stekyt,  aiid  slew. 
And  pailowuys  doun  yarn^.  tliai  drew. 

/^arboKr,  six.  566,  US. 
The  blak  swarme  ouer  the  feildis  walkis  ytrne, 
Tursand  throw  the  gers  thair  pray  to  hiddilli^  deme. 

Doug,  VirgU,  118, 6i 
A.-S.  georne,  gearn,  studious,  diligent,  careful, 
earnest.  The  latter  is  merely  this  word  in  the  super- 
lative form,  gcorntst,  geornost,  most  diligent ;  Sa.-G. 
gema,  anciently  giaemt,  Isl.  girni,  Alcm.  ^ni«, 
libenter ;  solicite,  vehementer.  leme  is  alao  used  by 
Chancer  as  an  €ulv,    V.  Yuaun. 

YARNETS,  s.pL     An  instrument  for  wind- 
ing yam,  S.;  [sjti.  yarfi^tcindlesJ] 

To  YARP,  r.  n.    To  whine,  to  carp,  to  com- 
plain, Ayrs.     Isl.  garp^^  litigiosus. 

YARPHA,  ».      1.   Peat  full  of  fibres  and 
roots,  Orkney. 
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'  We  turn  pasture  to  tillage,  and  barley  into  aits, 
and  heather  into  green  sward,  and  the  poor  yarpka,  as 
the  benighted  creatures  here  call  their  peat-bogs,  into 
baittle  grass-land."    The  Pirate,  iii.  18:!. 

2.   Peat   combined  with   clay  or  sand;  the 
name  of  a  kind  of  soil,  Orkney. 

"This  substance,  combined  with  cby  or  with  sand, 
forms  a  soil  here  as  common  as  any  other,  and  univer- 
sally known  by  the  name  of  Yarpha,  or  liog  soil,  whose 
clutfacteristic  is  a  black  colour  connected  with  the 
power  of  retaining  moisture,  M-hich  has  been  supposed 
to  account  for  the  dampness  prct'alent  in  the  country.** 
Barry's  Orkney,  p.  10. 

IsL  iarp-ur  signifies  bkck,  dark-coloured.  But  the 
radical  term  in  yor^'ha  seems  to  be  iant,  Su.-G.  jortf. 


earth  ;   perhaps  originally  the  same  with   iard-falL 

,  Su.-G. - 

lord 

gleba,  arV'um, 


emptio  terrae,  Su.-G.  iortlfaH,  sinking  of  the  earth ; 
or  contr.  from  iordtorfva,  turf,  sod.    Isl.  Joerce^  ezatata 


YARR,  8i    Spurrey,  Spergula  arvensis,  Linn., 
a  weed  found  in  poor  land,  S.    . 

"  By  small  weeds,  is  meant  yarrs,  skcUachs,  gnlo  and 
others."    Surv.  Bauffs.,  App.  p.  42. 

YARRING,     adj.       "Snarling,     captious, 
troublesome ;  *•  GL  Shirr.     V.  YiUR. 

To  YARROW,  V.  a.     To  earn,  to  gain  bv 
industry,    S.   B. ;    [also,   to   make    meal. 
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Shetl.]    Allied  perhaps  to  A.-S.  aearuh-ian^ 
to  prepare,  Stu-G.  garfw-a^  gora^  id. 

YARTA.  A  faniiKar  address,  like  ^dearest,** 
ShetL    [IsL  hjartOj  heart.]     V.  Yelly. 

PerluiiM  S.  TtUk,  TdUo^  fto.,  uttered  aometimet 
M  exmanTe  of  surprioe;  q.  Jaa  ert  Mm,  in  laL 
tqnivMeai  to  Teo,  aritk^uf 

To  YAT,  V.  a.  To  pour  ia  large  quantity, 
Shctl.    V.Yet,v. 

Yatter«  a.  A  confused  mass;  applied  to 
a  collection  of  small  objects,  S. 

Tent,  itttt-en,  Utten,  aarrire  agrnm,  sarcalare ;  to  rmke 
together.    [V.  Hattbr.] 

YattIaB,  adj.    Covered  with  small  stones,  ap- 
plied to  ground,  ibid. ;  sjnon.  with  YaUer. 
Tent.  iaU-howetl  lignifie*  a  rake. 

To  YATTER,  r.  n.  1.  To  fret,  to  continue 
talking  in  a  querulous  manner,  or  as  finding 
fault  with  others,  Roxb.,  Fife ;  YetUr,  Loth. 

2.  To  chatter,  S. 

The  term  ia  frequeatly  redoubled,  aa  ezpresuTe  of 
reiteratioo,  or  as  intimating  that  there  ie  icaroely  any 
intermission  in  thia  kind  of  talking ;  as,  *'  She's  ay 
patter-jfattertH,  and  never  devaulds,"  Boxb. 

In  the  fint  sense  it  might  seem  to  chum  affinity  to 
A-S.  ge-aeUrtd^  venenatus*  as  fretfukiess  discovers 
mental  venom.  In  the  second,  however,  which  >>  P^- 
haoa  the  original  use,  it  is  obviously  allied  to  Dan. 
kutr-er^  to  prattle,  to  tattle,  to  babble,  to  chatter ;  ia- 
drem,  prattling,  tittletattle,  Wolff.  Baden  prefers  the 
orthQgr^hy  otjaddr'tr  otjaddren,  Teut.  guytet'en, 
gimnire,  is  nrobably  a  cognate  term.  Perhaps  Jawiher, 
^  T.,  may  be  traced  to  uie  same  origin. 

Yattek,  s,  1.  Chattering  noise,  confused 
talk,  Fife. 

2.  An  incessant  talker,  Roxb. 

[Yatterie,  adj.  Fretful,  whimpering, 
Banffs.] 

YATTLE, «.  Strength ;  sometimes  denoting 
force  of  mind,  Fife. 

Then  for  to  win  this  michtv  battle^ 

I  set  mysell  wi'  a'  my  yaUU.  Battad, 

The  word  properly  means  aim,  endeavour ;  as 
merdy  8.  ettte  with  the  A.-S.  particle  ae  prefixed, 
whidi  latterly  assumed  the  form  of  Y,  V.  ue;  Lye 
and  Somner. 

YATTLE,  «•  A  double  tooth  or  grinder, 
Orkn. 

ULJadi^  dens  molaris,  6.  Andr.,  p.  131.    V.  Yackli. 

[YATTLE,  8.    V.  under  Yat,  r.] 
YAUCHTIN,  part.    Owing,  Banfifs. 

This  ia  merely  S.  auchtand  with  y  prefixed,  which  is 
common  in  some  other  counties  ;  this  letter  being  the 
reUque  of  the  Goth,  prefix  at  or  ghe^  as  in  Teut.  ght- 
mcklf  acstinmtus,  Belg.  geachi,  id. 

YAUD,  ».    An  old  mare.    V.  Yad. 


YAUD.  Far  yaud^  ^^  the  signal  made  by  a 
shepherd  to  his  dog,  when  he  b  to  drive 
away  some  sheep  at  a  distance.  From 
yodeny  to  go,  Ang.-Saa,** 

** Bmj\  Batty,  hul  t  far  yaudi  far  yaud," 
These  were  the  morning  sounds  heard  he. 
And  "ever  alack  t"  auld  Dane  cried, 
"  The  deil  is  hounding  his  tykes  on  me." 

JfiiM^re^  Border,  iU.  llflL 

'•  *Hojr,  Yarrow,  man — far  yaud—far  yaud,*  he 
nnttered  between  his  teeth,  imagining,  doubtless  that 
ha  waa  calling  to  his  sheep-dog.*'  Guy  Mannering,  iii. 
187.  168. 

"Ibr  yaud,  a  crv  of  encouragement,  or  direction, 
from  a  shepherd  to  his  dog  ;"  Gl.  Antiq. 

It  is  Tariously  pronounced  in  different  districts ;  in 
Tweedd.  ifoA  yaud,  in  Ettr.  For.  Far  yaw.  It  seems 
generally  agreed,  that  it  is  an  order  to  the  dog  to 
make  a  considerable  circuit  around  the  flock,  or  in- 
dividual to  which  he  is  directed.  Some  suppose  that 
it  is  corr.  from  Far  yond,  but  this  is  not  very  probable. 
It  baa  more  appearance  of  affinity  to  the  v.  signifying 
to  go.  This,  however  never  assumes  the  form  of  yoden, 
Chaucer  uses  yode  and  yedin,  for  went.  V.  Urry's 
Gl.  But  the  correspondent  term  in  A.-S.  is  eode, 
si^ifying  ibai,  the  imperf.  of  gan.  Thus,  few  yaud 
might si^ify,  that  the  sheep  had  "gone  far." 

To  YAUL,  V.  n.  To  yell.  V.  Yamer,  v.  and 
Yaixoch. 

YAUL,  Yauld,  adj.  'Alert,  sprightly.  V. 
Yau>. 

Yaul-Cuted,  adj.  Having  ancles  formed 
for  quick  motion,  Galloway. 

—Ilk  yaul-aUed  heifer,  round  thee  playing. 
In  merriment,  tossing  her  glaiket  head 
Beneath  thy  wyme,  licks  down  thy  boozy  lisk. 

Damd$ofC9  Seagons,  p.  47. 

Fkom  yami,  alert,  and  evie,  ancle.    V.  Tald. 

[YAUU),  pret.    Yielded,  S.] 

YAUP,  Yawp,  adj.    Hungry.    V.  Yap. 

To  YAWP,  Yaup,  r.  n.  1.  To  yelp,  S.  It 
also  denotes  the  incessant  crying  of  birds, 
Gl.  Sibb.9  Border ;  y^ppy^  Westmorel. 

2.  To  whine ;  often  applied  to  the  querulous 
cry  of  a  child,  ibid. 

Yaup,  Yawp,  $.  "The  cry  of  a  sickly 
bird,  or  of  "one  in  distress ;"  Gall.  £nc. 


-She  la  yellow. 


And  yawpi  like  a  peany. 

Yauping,  part.  adj.     Ill-natured,    peevish, 
Clydes. ;  {{.yelping. 

'*  Taapinq,  crying  in  despair,  lamenting.  Applied 
to  cfaickena  lamenting  the  amenoe  of  their  parent  nen. 
NoHh."   Grose. 

Thia  is  the  same  with  O.  E.  yawlp,  V.  Junii  Etym. 
Teut.  galp-en,  gannire  instar  Tulpis. 

YAUPIT,  8.      The   blue  Titmouse,   Parus 
coeruleus,  Linn.,  Clydcs. 

YAUPRIE,  8.    The  refuse  of  grain  blow-n 
away  by  means  of  the  fanners,  Upp.  Clydes. 
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YAUR|  9.  Red  yaur,  the  name  given,  by 
the  Newhaven  fishermeni  to  a  species  of 
f ucus  which  children  use  for  painting  their 
faces. 

YAUVINS,  9.  pi.  The  beards  of  com, 
Buchan;  S.  awn9,    V.  the  letter  Y. 

YAUX|  Yaxe,  9.    An  axe,  Bnclian. 

SiL-O.  fUM,  anmently  oexe,  id. 
YAVE,  ».    Awe,  [subjection],  Banffs. 

[To  Yaye,  v.  a.  To  awe,  to  keep  in  subjec- 
tion,  to  impress  strongly,  Banffs.] 

YAVEL,  Yaval,  ad.  Flat,  Aberd,  Prone, 
or  lyinff  flat,  and  apparently  in  a  state  of 
insensibility,  [unable  to  rise],  Aberd., 
Banffs. 

"For,  thlnka  I,  an'  the  hone  tak  a  brattlo  now, 
they  may  oome  to  lay  np  mv  mitteni,  an*  ding  me 
Min/  an'  as  atyth  as  gin  I  nad  oeen  elf -shot. "  Journal 
from  London,  p.  4. 

*'  Ding  me  yaril^  la^  me  flat ;"  Gl.  Perhans  merely 
Afald,  a.  v.,  need  hterally,  with  y  prefizea ;  aa  op- 
posed to  lying  twt^fald.  V.,  however,  Aualc,  Awail, 
and  AwALT. 

YAVIL,  9.  The  second  crop  after  lea,  Moray; 
synon.  AvU^  Galloway.     V.  Awat. 

[Yavil-Bachelob,  9.    A  widower,  Banffs.] 

To  YAW,  Yaitw,  v.  It.    1.  To  whine,  Selkiiks. 

2.  To  cry  as  a  cat,  to  mew,  S. ;  synon^  TFautr/ 
S.B. 

^  "Tae  oome  doon  the  clench  yon  gate,  i'  the  ni^ht 
time,  yawin  like  a  wheen  wulcats  t  I  canna  but  think 
on  the  eonarU  yet."    Saint  Patrick,  i  162. 

IiL  yey-a  aiffnitfes  latrare.      Tauw  may,  however, 
like  Mew,  dec,  be  formed  from  the  sound. 

YAWFU',  adj.  The  provincial  pronunciation 
of  E.  Aufulj  Aberd. 

— Wr  a  yawfu'  yark, 
Where  Pate*a  right  spawl.  by  hap,  was  bare. 
He  derfly  dang  the  bark 

fne*t  shin  that  day. 
Christmas  Baling,  Skinner*s  Xfise,  Poet,,  p.  129. 

YAWL,  adj.    V.  Yald,  Yauld. 

YAWS,  9.  pL  Apparently  the  disorder  called 
SyvhilUf  cured  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
itch,  Ork.,  Shet.,  Gal. ;  synon.  Sivvenst  q.  v. 

YAXE,  9.    An  axe,  Buchan.    [V.  Yadx.] 

YBET,  part.  pa.     Supplied. 

QohUl  Taponn  bote  richt  fresehe  and  weill  ybet, 
Dolce  of  odour,  of  fluour  maist  fragrant. 
The  siWer  droppis  on  daseis  distillant,  &c. 

Police  of  Honour,  ProL  st.  2L 
Edit.  1579. 

A.-S.  gehette,  emendatus.    V.  Bete,  v. 

YCORN,  part.  pa.     Selected,  chosen. 

Swete  Ysonde  hath  sworn 
Hir  dene,  that  miri  may  ; 

VOU  IV. 


To  hlr  thai  had  ycom 
Hot  yrsn,  Y  say. 

&r  Tristrem,  pi  126,  it  101 
"  Prepared ;  literally,  earned  ont ;"  Gl.  But  it 
eertainly  ligiiifiet  chosen,  lelected.  They  had  6ied  on 
the  ordeal  by  fire,  or  choeen  the  plonghsharea,  that 
there  might  be  no  imposition.  A.-S.  gecorem,  electui, 
■electna :  from  ge-eur-an,  cur-an,  Sa.-0.  tor-a,  IJL 
kioT'-a,  Germ.  ibirr-€it.  Tout,  kier-en,  keur-tn.  Mod.  Sax. 
hor-en,  eligere.  Somner  mentiona  A.-S.  «yre-«/A, 
insjorandnm  electnm;  referring  to  hia  GL  to  the 
—  Decern  Scriptorcs  Angliae. 

YDAST,  adj.    Diligent.    V.  Ithaxd. 

[YDILL,  adj.     Idle  ;  ydillu,  idlv,  Barbour, 
viii.  434,  X.  171.] 

Ydilteth,  Ydlety,  9.    Idleness. 

Bot  sen  that  trme  is  sic  a  precious  thing. 

I  wald  we  sould  bestow  it  into  that 

Qohilk  were  maist  plesour  to  our  hearenly  King. 

Flee  ydiitetk,  qnbUk  b  the  greatest  Ut 

K.  James  VI.,  Chnm.  S.  P.,  ilL  4S9. 

"  And  fixat  of  all  hee  aheweth  us,  that  wee  maun  be 
warkmen.  not  idle,  for  the  ministerie  ia  a  worke  and 
no  idleltlKr  Bmce'a  ElcTcn  Serm.,  Sign.  A.  a.  7,  b. 
also,  8.  a. 

I  hesitate  aa  to  the  termination ;  perhaps  frooi 
A.-S.  idel  tid,  tempos  Tacuuni,  otiosam,  as  the  phrase, 
eparttime,  ia  need. 

YDRAW,  part.  pa.     Literallj,  drawn  ;    but 
metaph.,  advanced. 

Eftir  thb  at  last  Latjne  thy  CMler  in  law, 
Wery  of  hys  lyfe,  and  fer  in  age  ydt-atc, 
Doon  to  the  goistis  in  campe  Elysee 

SaUwead. 

Ihmg.  Virgii,  478,  8. 

YDY,  9.    An  eddy,  a  pool. 

The  Beid,  smaddit  lyke  a  smaik  smokit  in  a  smiddie. 
Ran  fast  to  the  dor,  and  gaif  a  gret  rsire  ; 
Socht  watter  to  wesch  him  thairont  in  ane  yiiy. 

HaulaU,  iiL  15. 
Bannatyne  3fS. 

IsL  Mfa,  Tortez  Tel  gurses  aqnae,  ejmon.  with  Sw. 
waUnhtcirfwei,  a  whirlpool;  icf-o.  more  fluentis  aqnae 
citna  feror,  Tel  circumcnrsito ;  Verel.  G.  Andr.  This 
V.  aeema  to  be  the  aame  with  8u.-G.  id-a,  agitare,  from 
id,  opoa. 

Y£|  Y.vE,  term.  (corr.  printed  zie.) 

It  haa  been  supposed,  that  this  had  its  rise  among 
oar  ancestors,  by. the  pronunciation  of  e  mute,  in  words 
of  Fr.  origin,  aa  ia  commonly  done  by  the  Dutch  at 
present.  In  thia  manner  chfnyle  is  deduced  from  Fr. 
chaine,  sahiyie  from  saine.     Ol.  Cbmpl.,  vo.  Chenyeis, 

But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Scots  ever  pro- 
nounced e  mute.  The  form  of  many  of  our  termin* 
atioiia  seems  to  have  proceeded  from  an  imitation  of 
the  liquid  sound  used  by  the  French,  in  consequence  of 
g  preceding  a  in  the  original  word  ;  or,  where  this  was 
not  the  ease,  in  consequence  of  the  S.  noun  following 
the  form  of  the  Terb  which  retained  the  sound  of  the 
F^.  infinitive  or  participle ;  aa  en-chaintr,  en-cKaimC 
Failyie  ia  merely  Fr.  faiUir  or  faUli;  tallyie,  a  alice, 
taiUir  or  taitU. 

In  some  instances,  the  term  ve  or  ylt  has  originated 
from  the  softening  of  vo,  or  ve,  the  last  syllable  of  some 
Lat.  irorda.  Thus  assoityle  is  from  ahsofre,  the  be^. 
ning  of  a  prayer  for  the  dead,  in  the  Romish  Litany. 

YEABLES,  adv.     Perhaps,  Loth.,  Border., 
yeable'9ta^  Northumb.  Ray.    V.  Able. 
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YEALD,  arf;.    Barren.    V.  Yeld. 

To  YEALIE»  V.  n.     Gradually  to  disappear, 
Ettr.  For.    V.  Ely. 

[YEALINS,  adj.      Of  the  same  age,   S.; 
«alfii«9  Ayrs.    V.  Yeildins.] 

YEAB-AULD,  Year-oij>»  «.  1.  A  colt  one 
year  old,  S.  ^ 

"Ayo, — ^wi'  A  budcn  o'  hMj  to  ovr  gray  whisket 
BMre,  an'  her  young  yeor-otrli^  as  bonny  a  oont  man's 
ja  erer  set  yoor  e'e  on.*    Donald  and  Flora,  p.  12L 

2.  A  yeuog  bullock  or  heifer,  S. 

*'From  Katharin  IfPhadjen,  widow  there,  nyne 
great  ooaes*  2  tuo  year  Mm,  tyre  pear  oliU,  with  ane 
calf.**    Dcpredationa  on  the  Clan  Campbell,  p.  57. 

Thia  term,  indeed,  has  iw»,  three, /our,  &c.  prefixed, 
M  oonatituting  the  deeignation  of  the  animal  from  its 
age>S. 

*' Taken  from  the  aaad  Archibald,  7  three  year  old 
■toti,  at  16  lib.  the  ^ce^  and  3  two  year  old  stots,  at 
8  lib,  the  Mice.*'    IUmL  p.  31. 

**  Ane  Z  year  old  qney,  worth  8  lib.  and  ane  year 
old,  worth  4  Ub. 

**Item,  ane  4  year  old,  worth  12  lib.  and  ane  year 
oU  boU,  worth  4  Ub."    Ibid.  p.  30. 

[YEARL,  «.    An  earl,  Aberd.] 

To  YEARN,  V.  a.  and  »•  To  coagulate,  to 
cause  to  coagulate,  ibid.     V.  Earn. 

*'  His  honoor  the  Dnke  will  accept  ane  of  onr  Don- 
lop  cheeses,  and  it  saU  be  my  laat  if  a  better  was  ever 
yoamed  in  Lowden."    Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,  iv.  21. 

Yearnin,  YiBSiSy  $.    Rennet,  ibid. 

The  yimm  is  the  maw  or  stomach  of  the  calf.  But 
it  is  not  generally  known,  that  this  is  of  no  use  unless 
the  calf  has  receiTod  milk  into  its  stomach  before  being 
killed.  The  stomach  of  a  hare  is  that  rennet  which  is 
quickest  in  its  operation  ;  that  of  a  lamb  next ;  and 
tne  ealTs  last.  Where  the  yhmin  is  weak,  it  is 
eostomary  to  put  into  it  a  bosh  of  stinging  nettles  in 
order  to  quicken  ik    V.  EAENuro. 

Yearnin'-bao,  $.  A  bag'  containing  the 
stomach  of .  a  calf  used  for  making  milk 
curdle,  ibid. ;  Keeslop^  synon. 

[YEARN,  «.    An  eagle^  Bums.] 

YEAROCK,  8.  A  hen  a  year  old,  or  that 
has  just  begun   Ur  lay  eggs,  S.  B.     V. 

EiRACK. 

To  YEATTLE,  v.  n.  To  snarl,  to  grumble. 
Ayrs.  GL  Surv.,  p.  693. 

This  corresponds  perhaps  with  TetUr,  Loth.  andS.  A. 

To  YECK,  V.  n.    To  hiccup,  Loth. 

To  YEP,  V.  n.  To  fib,  to  magnify  in  narra- 
tion, Roxb.,  Loth.,  Renfr. ;  synon.  with 
Whid. 

Yed,  8,  A  fib  or  falsehood,  ibid. ;  as,  *^  He 
telk  a  funny  tale,  but  gies  a  yed  now  and 
than.** 


IsL  gaed-a,  omare,  q.  to  embellish  in  discourse  ;  or 
rather  A.-S.  yeilil-ian,  canere,  maguificare  laudibus. 
The  noun  ged,  denotes  a  song,  a  proverb,  a  parable ; 
thus  the  A.-S.  g  is  very  often  changed  into  y.  This 
indeed  seems  to  be  the  same  word  which  occurs  in 
Chaucer. 

Wei  conde  he  singe  and  plaien  on  a  rote. 
Of  yedditu/u  he  iMre  utterly  the  pris. 

ProC  to  Cant.  Tales,  v.  237. 

*'  The  Prompt.  Parv.  makes  yedding  to  be  the  same 
as  getite,  which  it  explains  thus,  *  Geest  or  Romawuce. 
Oestio.*     So  that  of  yeddings  may  perhaps  mean  €f 
Btory'telling.*  *'    T:pwhitt 

The  transition  in  signification  here  is  abundantly 
natural ;  as  the  art  of  embelliHhmcnt  has  been  gene- 
nlly  ascribed  to  story-teUers  from  the  earliest  age  of 
minstrelsy  downwards. 

To  YED,  r.  n.  "  To  contend,  wrangle,**  Gl. 
Rams.,  Loth.,  Isl.  odd-a^  excerto ;  (j.  Andr., 
p.  189. 

Yed,  8.     Strife,  contention.  Loth. 

I  eithly  scan  the  man  well-bred. 
And  soger  that,  where  honour  led, 

Has  ventur'd  bald  : 
Wha  now  to  yonngsiten  leaves  the  yed, 

T6  tend  his  fauld. 

RoMuay'i  Poems,  it  847. 

YEDDLIE,  adj.  Thick,  muddy ;  applied  to 
water,  Loth,  synon.  drumly.  It  must  be 
originally  the  same  with  E.  addle.  V. 
Adill. 

YEDE,  Yeid,  Yhed,  Yhudb,  Yowde,  pret. 
V.  Went.  Yede  is  still  used  in  Ang.  al- 
though almost  obsolete ;  gaid  being  the 
conunon  pron.,  S. 

Then  with  a  will  till  him  thai  yede  ; 
And  ane  him  by  the  bridill  hynt. 

Barbour,  iiL  112,  BIS. 

By  multitudjind  nowmer  apoan  ts  set 

Ail  yede  to  wraik. 

Doug,  Virgil,  53,  12. 

The  feght  sa  felly  thai  fang,  with  ane  fresch  fair, 
Qohill  Gaudifeir,  and  Galiot,  baith  to  grand  yhude. 

Gawan  and  Ocl„  iL  21. 

He  meavt  thaim  quhen  he  thaim  saw  ; 
And  Haia,  eflre  a  ntill  thraw. 
That  he  suld  weng  thair  blowde. 
Bot  othyr  wayis  the  gamyn  yoiode. 

Bafhoisr,  va  86,  MS. 

Otied  occurs  in  O.K 

Right  unto  the  gate 
With  the  taige  they  oMcf. 

it  de  Brunne,  Ellis  Spec,  L  121. 

And  they 
Teed  hand  in  hand  together  at  the  play. 

Jioss's  lielenore,  p.  18. 

Norm.  Stx.  gede,  geden,  A.*S.  geode,  geoden,  ieden^ 
that,  ibant ;  \loes.-0.  idd-ja,  Isl.  od,  ibat. 

YEEL,  8.   The  pronunciation  of  YuUt  Aberd. 

— ^We  hae  scarce  ae  stam 

O'  fardel  [r.  fordel]  strae  laid  by  'gain  Teel, 

ir.  Beattie's  Tales,  p.  84. 

PTeel-Scones,  8.  pL  A  kind  of  Christmas 
cakes,  Banffs.] 

[Yeel's-Jade,  8.  One  who  has  not  some  new 
piece  of  dress  on  Christmas  morning,  Banffs.] 
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YEELINS.    V.  Yeildins. 

[YEEMSELL,^.    Care.  V.  under  Yemb,  v.] 

YEEKY.adj.    Afraid  of  goblins,  Roxb.    V. 
Eby. 

YEIL,  PTeild,  Yelde,]  $.    1.  Recompencey 
compensation. 

The  Fudmes  myIs  David  war  and  wvm, 
Blist  mot  thay  m  that  keips  law  ana  justice  : 
Thairfoir  I  wald  that  ye  sould  not  presume, 
Na  to  have  count,  upon  the  day  of  Dome, 
For  mans  body  their  to  {^ve  ane  yeild, 
Qnhome  to  ye  sould  be  sickar  speir,  and  shield. 
Of  all  thd  realme,  quhom  of  ye  oeir  the  croun, 
Of  lawit  and  leirit ;  riche,  pure  ;  up  and  doun. 

FrietU  o/Peblis,  &P.JL,  I  ». 

TUid^  reward,  Yorks.    lUy's  Lett.,  342. 
[2.  Fruit|  result,  advantage.] 

"ThoB  grew  he  ilk  day  more  terribill  and  odios  to 
his  pepiU  ;  and  gonernit  the  realme  with  na  better  ffeil 
than  he  gat  it."  Bellend.  Cron.  B.  vi.  c.  5.  Regnum 
male  partum  deteriua  adminiatrabat ;  Boeth. 

3.  A  subsidy. 

Skene  expL  ytlde,  "a  ffift  or  donation;**  Verb. 
Sign,  in  to.  "  Teild"  he  elsewhere  says,  "is  called 
ane  jg;ift,  tribnt,  or  taxation,  as  in  the  auld  actes  of 
Parbament  maid  be  King  James  the  First,  it  is  written 
that  ane  yeilde  was  gaddered  for  the  reliefe  of  him  out 
of  England.  And  ane  vther  yeUde  was  collected  for 
resistinjg  the  rebolles  in  the  North ;"  to.  Ilerrfyeltla, 

Skene  evidently  refers  to  the  following  passage. 

— "That  for  the  fynance  and  payment  to  be  maid  in 
Ingland,  for  our  Souerane  Lordis  costage,  and  dely ver> 
ing  of  hiz  hostageis  being  in  Ingland,  thair  salbe  rasit 
ane  yeild,  or  maa,  gif  it  misteris,  throw  the  haill  kyn- 
rik. — For  it  wer  grcuons,  and  greit  charge  on  the  com- 
monis  to  raiss  the  haill  finance  at  anis.  It  is  accordit 
that  a  veild  be  rasit,  that  is  to  say,  xii.  d.  of  ilk  pund," 
fto.  Act  Ja.  I.,  1424,  Ed.  1566,  Fol.  3.  Yelde,  Ed. 
1814. 

It  does  not  properly  signify  a  ^ft ;  being  evidently 
from  A.-S.  (/«</,  gild,  a  tax,  tnbute,  custom;  also, 
paynient,  compensation  ;  from  gtld-an,  giid'an,  to  pay, 
to  discharge  a  debt.  Su.-G.  geld,  what  is  expended, 
whether  under  the  name  of  a  fine  or  tribute ;  geld-a, 
to  pay.  Hence,  Germ.  Belg.  geld,  money,  gela-boete^ 
a  fine ;  Germ,  geldstrafe,  id.     V.  Ybil. 

YEILD,  Yield,  Yeill,  «.  Age;  as  denoting 
any  particular  stage  of  human  life,  S.  B. 
eiU,  S. 

"  Gif  ony  man  beis  slane  or  hurt  to  deide  in  the 
kingis  army  and  ost  be  Inglissmen,  or  deis  in  his  army 
enduring  the  tyme  of  his  ost,  his  aieris  sail  haue  his 
ward,  releife^  k  manage,  of  the  king  free,  dispensand 
with  his  aige,  quhat  yeild  that  euir  he  be  of.'^  Acts 
Ja.  IV.,  1513,  Ed.  1814,  p.  278.    Eild,  Ed.  1566. 

This  appears  to  be  the  last  Act  that  was  passed  by 
James  IV.  It  is  dated  at  Twesilhauch  in  Northumber- 
land, 24th  August  1513.  It  was  evidently  meant  to 
encourage  his  troops  before  the  fatal  battle  of  Blodden- 
field. 

And  as  the  billy  had  the  start  of  yield. 
To  Nory  he  was  aye  a  tenty  bield. 

iio$9*M  HeUnore,  p.  13. 

Deme  at  ye  list,  that  can  not  demyng  well, 
And  gentill  courtes  redaris  of  gud  yeill, 
I  you  beseik  to  genin  aduertence. 

Doug.  Virgil,  Prol.  66,  88. 
V.  Eild,  a. 


It  may  be  qnestioned,  however,  whether  yeSl  is  not 
used  in  the  same  sense  with  yeil  given  above ;  q. 
"  Readers  who  have  some  return  for  Uieir  trouble.** 

[YEiLDiNSy  Yealins,  adj.  Of  the  same  age,  8.] 

YeHjDINS,  Yealings,  $.  pL  Persons  who 
were  bom  about  the  same  time,  S.     Y. 

ElM>INS. 

[YEILL,  8.    V.  Yeild.] 

YEIR9  Yere,  8.  A  year ;  often  misprinted 
Zrfr,  Zere ;  [be  yeir^  yearly,  Acts  Ja,  V. 
1535.] 

[YEIKD,YiRD,«.   Earth,  soil,  S.   V.Yerd.] 

Yeird  and  Stake.  The  mode  of  giving  de- 
iiveiy  of  a  feudal  subject  or  land,  is  by 
patting  earth  and  stone  on  that  property, 
into  the  hands  of  the  heir,  oc  purchaser,  or 
into  those  of  his  agent,  S.     [V.  Yerd.] 

"  The  King — may  direct  his  precept — ^to  the  Schiref. 
or  his  deputis,  chargeand  thame  to  pass  incontinent  to 
the  principal  messuase  of  the  said  is  Lmdis,  and  thare  to 
tak  sasine  thairof  in  his  llienes  name,  be  deliverance  of 
yeJref  and  ttane,  as  use  is,"  &c.  **££  lib.  Colles.'* 
Balfour's  Pract.,  p.  482. 

A  similar  custom  has  prevailed  in  Iceland.  Hence 
Verel.  explains  Skoeia :  Certa  ceremonia  fundnni  Ten- 
ditum  in  potestatem  emptoris  transferrc,  ita  ut  pulrrr. 
emjundi  in  gremium  ejus  coniiciat.  IncL  Ling.  Scantlo- 
Scyth.  This  is  from  Isl.  met,  sinus,  gremium ;  be- 
cause the  purchaser  received  part  of  the  earth  of  the 
property  into  the  Ian  of  his  garment.  The  same  term 
occurs  in  the  laws  ot  Sweden.  V.  Ihre,  vo.  Sl-o^,  col. 
618.  Hence  L.  B.  Scotatio,  used  concerning  the  act  of 
transferring  property,  whether  moveable  or  inmiove- 
able. 

Loccenius  observes,  that  the  shaking  or  throwing  of 
part  of  the  land  S0ld  into  the  bosom  of  the  purchaser, 
oofijtitutes  a  legal  transference ;  whence  Sw.  tkoeUu 
$koeUleggia,  fikoettnlng,  and  L.  B.  acolatio  and  seotare. 
Antiq.  Sueo-Goth.,  Idb.,  ii.  c.  16. 

Sometimes  a  stone  was  the  only  symbol.  This  was 
called  InveatUura  per  Lajndem.  In  other  instances  a 
turf  was  deeroeil  sufficient ; — Investitura  per  Cejfpittm. 
This  custom  prevailed  so  early  as  the  reign  of  the 
Saxon  king  Sigf  rid.  V.  Cettoeit,  Du  Cange.  A  branch 
was  occasionafly  Ijoined  witn  the  turf ;  and  it  was  at 
times  required  that  the  branch  should  be  growing  oa- 
of  the  turf  ; — per  Ramnm  et  Ce^pitem,  also,  fitr  HerX 
bam  et  7*erram,    V.  Du  Cange,  vo.  InveMltHni, 

That  the  custom  of  civing  seisin  by  means  of  a  tnif , 
or  part  of  the  earth  of  the  property  transferred,  was 
used  in  Scotland  in  a  very  early  period,  appean  from 
a  remarkable  passage  extracted  from  the  Old  Kegistcr 
of  the  Priorv  of  St.  Andrews.  This,  the  writer  says, 
he  gives  as  he  found  it  in  the  ancient  writings  of  Uie 
Picts. 

It  regards  the  gift  of  lands  by  Hungus,  king  of  the 
Picts  to  the  church  of  St.  Andrew. 

In  niemoriale  datae  libcrtatis  rex  Hungus  ctspiitm 
arrcptum,  coram  nobilibus  Pictis,  bominibus  sais. 
usque  ad  altare  S'ti  Amlrcae  detulit ;  et  super  iUuil 
eeitpUem  eundem  obtulit.  In  praesentia  testium  ho- 
rum  hoc  {factum  est,  Thalaig  filii  Ythembuthib,  Nac* 
tan  filii  Chelturan,  Gamach  hlii  Dosnach,  &c.  Pinker- 
ton's  Enquiry,  I.  Append.,  p.  460. 
^  This  custom  must  bo  traced  to  the  laws  of  the  an> 
cient  Romans.  In  an  early  age,  \ho  praotor  went  with 
th^  parties,  who  disputed  alwut  any  property,  to  the 
ipot|  and  gave  possession  as  he  judged  proper.     After 
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wmidi,  in  oonaMaenee  of  the  luereMM  of  IniiiDeas,  the 
broaghi  nom  the  grouiMl,  whieh  was  th«  sub- 
of  litigation,  gUbam,  a  turf,  which  was  delivered 
the  pefson  to  whom  the  praetor  adjudged  the  pos- 
V.  AuL  GelL  zz.  10. 


To  YEISE,  Yesk,  Yisk,  v.  n.     To  hiccup, 
S. ;  also  to  belch,  S3.  eesL 

Forth  of  hb  thzott,  one  woondeRNu  thing  to  telL 
Ane  hUthlie  smdc  he  Mwku  black  as  hdl 


He  strsaeht.  fordrunkin,  ligging  in  hb  dreme, 
Bokkb  lUitn  end  yeiskis  of  yooster  mony  streme. 

iM.  89,491 

Sehe  pait  and  ^iikit  with  sic  riftis. 
That  Teny  dirt  coma  ftirth  with  driilisL 

Zfadioy,  &P.JL,  ii.  87. 
And  yesi^  and  mannt 
Bight  swash,  I  true. 

Sammyt  Fomu,  L  21& 

It  occurs  in  O.E.  *'  /  yesie.  I  gyue  a  noyse  out  of 
■lystomache.    Jeenglonre."    Pal^;raueL 

A.-&  geoem,  geoaung,  singultus ;  Dan.  Teul  hicix, 
8u.-0.  hkixit  id.  Tout,  kick-en^  Atdb-m,  Germ,  gazea, 
flSB-cn,  singultire,  O.E.  ioyex',  C.R  ^p-mm,  id.  ig,  the 
hiecup. 

Yeisk,  Yesk,  a.    A  hiccup,  S.  as,  He  gae  a 
great  yeek^  S.B.  eeeky  id. 

YELD,  Yeald,  Yield,  Yell,  Eild,  adj.    1. 
Barren^  S.  yeU^  eillf  Border.     A.  Bor.  yelL 

fitee  hymself  ane  yow  was  blak  of  Uses 
Brytnit  with  hb  swerd  in  aacrifice  fal  hie 
Vnto  the  moder  of  the  furies  thrs. 
And  hir  grete  sbter,  and  to  Proserpyne 
Ane  yew  kow  all  to  trinschit. 


Sterilem  vaocam,  Vii>g. 


Any.  Virga.  171,  62L 


Many  ueald  yew  thou  hast  cast  over  a  know. 
Syne  hid  'em  in  a  how,  stark  thb^  when  thou  staw  them. 

MoiUgomerie,  Waimm't  CotL,  iiL  L 

**Ajfell  sow  was  noTer  good  to  crioes;*  S.  PlroT. 
Spoken  to  those,  who,  haTinff  no  chiloren  of  their  own, 
deal  harshly  b/  other  people^.**    Kelly,  p.  1. 

An'  dawtit,  twsl-pint  Hawkie's  gsen 

Ai  ye^Tf  the  BfllL 

Auras^iiLTSL 

2.  Not  giTin^  milk.  A  cow,  although  with 
calf,  is  said  to  gang  yeldj  when  her  milk 
dries  up,  S.  B.  Thus,  a  yeld  caw  b  distin- 
euishea  from  a  ferry  or  farrow  cow,  which 
IS  one  that  continues  to  give  milk  for  a  longer 
time,  as  not  being  pregnant.  In  the  same 
manner,  a  yeld  nurae^  signifies  a  dry  nurse. 
This  b  an  improper  sense. 

'*  The  yell  cattle  vary  in  numbers  according  to  the 
aeason  of  the  vear— cattle  not  giving  milk  ;  N.'*  P. 
Tungland,  Oalloway,  Statist.  Ace.  iz.  317. 

Teff  is  the  pronunciation  of  Dumfr.,  GalL,  [and 
Clydes.] 

A  cow  in  this  state  is  said  to  be  as  "yeff  as  the  biU 
[huU]." 

8.  Cattle  or  sheep  that  are  too  young  to  bear, 
Dumfr. 

4.  Applied  metaph.  to  broth* 

**Ang  Ihing  U  better  than  the  get!  htU,  S.  Plrov. 
An  apology  for  having  little,  or  bad,  flesh  meat. 
Ttii  IS  properly  what  gives  no  milk ;  here  it  signifies. 


hoil'd  without  moat,  or  having  no  butter."     Kelly,. 
p.  42. 

5.  In  a  single  state  without  a  mate ;  applied 
to  birds,  Shetl. 

**  There- is  generally  a  considerable  number  of  ihcm. 
which,  not  paring  [r.  pairing]  are  called  yield  kittie- 
wakes.**    Edmonstonel  Zetl,  ii.  280. 

6.  Used  to  denote  sterility  of  soil.  *'A  field 
is  said  to  be  yell  when  nothing  will  grow 
on  it;**  Oall.  £nc.  This  corresponds  with 
IsL  gelldf  galL    V.  etymon. 

7.  Applied  as  an  epithet  to  hard  rocks.  *'  A 
rock  is  said  to  be  yell  when  it  will  not 
quarry  but  with  gunpowder ; "  ibid. 

8.  Bleak,  cold ;  applied  to  the  weather,  as  de- 
noting that  it  has  no  tendency  to  fruitful- 
ness,  or  that  it  threatens  sterility,  Fife. 

The  origin  is  Isl.  gelid,  gall^  infaecundus,  elTaetus  ; 
gdid  oer,  pecns  sterile,  non  praebens,  aer,  signifying 
a  ewe ;  getld'Oai,  to  give  no  milk,  lactem  conibere ; 
O.  Andr.  In  like  manner,  gallvid,  signifies  wood, 
or  a  tree,  that  bears  no  uruit ;  and  gallnoet,  E. 
gMmt,  q.  a  nut  that  hA  no  kernel :  argalli,  Specul. 
BegaL,  anni  infoecnnditas,  annona  declinans,  q.  a  yeld 
fear.  Dan.  gold,  Su.-G.  gall,  id.  gallko,  vacca 
aterilis,  precisely  our  yeld  cow,  Ihra  views  IsL 
gaiU,  vitinm,  defectus,  as  the  origin;  whence 
gaOad'Wr,  vitiosus.  He  has  a  suspicion,  he  ss^s,  that 
the  Isl.  word  properly  denotes  tnat  kind  of  defect 
which  is  caused  by  magical  arts,  and  that  it  may  thus 
be  derived  from  galld-r,  incantatio.  This  conjecture, 
indeed,  may  seem  to  have  considerable  connexion  with 
our  term,  m  one  sense ;  as  almost  all  the  Northern 
nationa  have  formed  the  notion,  that  mill:  is  peculiarly 
under  the  influence  of  witchcraft,  aa  weU  as  cattle  in 
general.  

Germ,  ffall  also  signifies  barren.  But  Wachter  as- 
«gna  to  it  a  different  origin ;  Sterilis,  quia  oastrato 


[To  YELD,  V.  a.    To  yield,  Barbour,  xi.  33.] 
X  ELDE,  8.    A  subsidy.    V.  Yeild. 

YELDER-EE'D,  part.  adj.  Having  an  evil 
or  unlucky  eye^  Fife.  He,  who  meets  a 
person  of  this  description  on  a  journey, 
will,  it  is  believed,  be  unfortunate  in  it. 

This  provincial  term  seems  to  have  great  anti- 
quity, being  evidently  allied  to  A.  -S.  gealder-crae/taa, 
a  term  used  to  denote  those  who  were  supposed  to 
exercise  magical  arts  ;  Venefici,  incantantes ;  Lye. 
Oaldere  has  the  same  signification  ;  incantator,  augur, 
aruspex  ;  galdor-erae/t,  id.,  also  incantandi  ars  ;  from 
paUu>r,  incantatio.  The  origin  is  gal-an,  canere, 
mcantare ;  which  also  appears  pleonastically  in  galdor- 
gaJUm,  incantare,  divinare,  hariolare.  Hence  also 
aaidor4eoth^  carmen,  incantamentum.  This  term  has 
been  generally  spread  among  the  Gothic  nations.  IsL 
galdur,  signifies  incantator,  gafdramadur,  magus, 
gaUrtUitt,  ars  magica,  galdrakumtt,  id.,  galdra  kona, 
■sga ;  galldra,  fascinare.  Ihre,  Verelins,  and  Q.  Andr. 
ac^reem  viewing  Su.-0.  and  Isl.  gal-a,  canore,  as  the 
origin,  as  it  also  signifies  incantare ;  evidently  in 
refereoce  to  the  rhymes  used,  from  the  remotest 
antiquity,  in  acts  of  incantation.  Alem.  galender,  in* 
eaatans. 
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Y«  bU'  my  whUUe  I  It  wad  feU 
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I  lat  Tou  ba'e*t  a  wbile  !  Na,  ytl 
Iwadbelaith. 

Shirr^a  Poems,  p.  xiz. 

Tellit  be  from  A.-S.  eala,  euge  t 

To  YELLOCH,  v.  n.  To  scream,  to  shriek, 
S.B.  Fife.  •«  Yellochin,  screaming  ;"  Gl. 
Shirr. 

"  Wbo  was  merrier  than  Hamish  Macbamish  and  tbe 
Hiffbbinders?  Thev  laughed,  they  le<apcd,  and  shouted, 
uaLveUoched:*    Blackw.  Mag.,  Jan.  1821,  p.  404. 

"  But  an  auld  nselesa  carline — ^flung  herself  rigbt  in 
ny  sister's  e&te,  and  yeUoched  and  skirled,  that  vou 
would  have  thought  her  a  whole  generation  of  hounds." 
The  Pirate,  iii.  57. 


YELDRICK,  Ybllow-yeldrick,  Ybld- 
BOOK,  $.    V.  Yeldkino. 

YEIiDRINO,  Yeldrin,  b.  A  yellow-ham- 
mer, S.  Emberiza  citrinella,  Linn. ;  tauto- 
logically  yellow-yeldrin^  also,  yellouh-yiU. 
YoUMng^  A.  Bor.     Youlringy  Sibb.  Scot. 

«*Citrinella,  the  YtOow  Toulring,"    P.  I& 

II  is  said  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  to  be  *'  half 
taid,'*  i.e.,  toad,  ••half  puddock,  half  de'U's  limb.** 

An  ingenious  friend  has  supplied  the  following 
aeconnt  of  the  vulgar  prejudice  against  this  bird. 

"The  superstition  of  tho  country  has  rendered  it  a  I 
very  common  belief  among  the  illiterate  and  children, 
that  this  bird  some  how  or  other  receives  a  drop  of  the 
Itovil's  blood  every  May  morning.  Children  bang  by 
the  neck  all  the  yellow-hammers  they  can  lay  hold  of. 
They  often  take  the  bore  gorbala,  or  unfledgetl  young, 
of  this -bird,  and  suspend  them  by  a  thread  tied  round 
the  neck,  to  one  end  of  a  cross-beam,  which  has  a  small 
stone  hung  from  the  other :  they  then  suddenly  strike 
down  the  stone-end,  and  drive  the  poor  bird  into  the 
air.  This  operation  they  call  Spangie-hewU."  HetoU 
seems  derived  from  A.-S.  heuei,  heuod,  the  head. 
Spang  is  to  fly  off  with  elasticity ;  q.  to  make  the 
Aenuf  spring  or  Jig  off, 

^  In  other  parts  of  S.  this  devoted  bird's  communica- 
tion with  the  Devil  is  believed  to  be  far  more  frequent. 
For  it  is  said  to  receive  three  drops  of  his  blood  every 
mominff. 

The  first  part  of  the  word  is  evidently  from  A.-S. 
geole^  Sn.-0.  gul,  yellow.  The  term  rin^  properly,  as 
would  seem,  ring,  may  respect  the  yellow  ring  whidi 
at  least  partly  adorns  the  neck  of  this  bird.  A. -8. 
geoU  wearte^  luscinus,  (for  luscina),  6L  Aelfr. 

YELL,  intety.  Yea  will  ?  Peifths.,  Ang.  V. 
Yail. 

YELL,  «•    An  echo.  Loth. 

YELL,  adj.    Barren.     V.  Yeld. 

To  YELL,  V.  ft.  To  roll,  applied  to  a  ship. 
Yawly  id.  is  used  as  a  sea-term,  E. 

—"By  her  tumbling  and  yelling-  the  mast  shook 
w  loose,  that  Mr.  Robert,  the  old  man  being  dam- 
mist  and  migbtless,  had  much  ado  to  fasten  the  same." 
Mr.  Ja.  MelviU's  MS.  Mem.,  p.  179. 

YELLIE,  Yelly,  Yealtou.  Used  as  an 
mtery.  expressive  of  surprise,  S.B.  "  Ye/Zy, 
yea  will  yew,  [rather,  ye].;  yealtou^  yea  wilt 
thour  Gl.  Shirr. 


Yblloch,  Yellouou,  «.    A  yell,  S. 

He  rsad  the  Order,  Act,  and  Bond, 

Tho  much  diSicuItie  he  found  ; 

His  iud^ment  being  aomewhat  jumbled. 

His  brams  with  shouts  and  ycllouijht  tumbled. 

CUland'M  Poems,  pi  17. 

E.  jffU  seems  radically  allied  to  IsL  gal-a^  altiori 
voce  canere; 

Yellowchin,  Yellthooino,  $.    Yelling,  S. 

Than  there's  sic  ytttowchin  and  din. 

Wi'  wives  and  wee-anes  gablin. 
That  ane  might  trow  they  were  a-kin 

To  a'  the  tongues  of  Babylon. 

Fcrgusson's  Poems,  iL  28. 

YELLOWFIX,  $.  A  species  of  trout, 
so  ^named  from  the  colour  of  its  fins. 
South  of  S. ;  apparently  the  same  with  the 
Finnoe  or  Firmer^ 

"  At  length  a  yellow/In  rose.  '  Aigh,  that  was  a 
great  chap!  I  wish  your  honour  had  hookit  that  ana"* 
Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  iL  167.    V.  Finnack. 

YELLOW  GOWAN,  The  Ranunculus,  S. 

V.  GoWAN. 

YELLOWS,  Yellowses,  *.  pL  The  jaun- 
dice  in  sheep.  South  of  S. 

This  disease  is  said  to  be  produced  in  consequence  of 
feeding  on  the  Dutch  Myrtle,.S. 

**  Morbus  hicoe  pastoribus  nostris  nomine,  the  yd- 
lows,  nunoupatur.*^  Dr.  Walker's  Essays  on  Nat. 
Hist.,  p.  525. 

*'  Yellows,  or  Jaundice,  Mr.  Singers.  TeUoneties,  or 
Janndice,  Mr.  Scott.  Yellow  Sickness,  or  Janmlice, 
Mr.  J.  Hogg.  Tellowses,  or  Headswell,  Mr.  Beattie. 
Head  ill.  lln  W.  Hog.'*    Essays  HighL  Soc.,  iiL  437. 

The  A.-S.  name  for  janndice  was  geoluwt  adl, 

YELLOW  TANG,  Fucus  nodosus,  Linn.,  S. 

YELLOW-YORLTN,  *.  A  name  given  to 
the  yellow-hammer,  Roxb. 

This  seems  to  be  a  corr.  of  TatUring,  q.  t. 

[YELLY,  Yealtou,  iutery.    V.  Yellie.] 
YELLYHOOING,  ».    Yelling,  Ayre. 

"The  crowd  followed  us, —making  the  Lord's  house 
like  an  inn  on  a  fair  day,  with  their  grievoos  yr/iy* 
hooing,"    Annals  of  the  Parish,  p.  13. 

YEMAN.  Yeman  man,  common  man ;  E. 
yeoman, 

**  For  the  slaying^  takin,  or  bringin  to  his  bieoes, 
of  ony  tratouro  beine  with  him,  of  gentill  blnJe, 
thero  salbe  payit  zx  fi.,  and  for  a  yeman  man  x  IL* 
Acts  Ja.  IIL,  1481,  Ed.  1814,  p.  139. 

"  xz  s.  of  euery  yeman  man  as  oft  as  thai  be  fund  in 
faltouss."    Acts  Ja.  V.,  1540,  ibid.,  p.  363. 

— l^'For  euerie  fewar  fyve  hundreth  merkis,  for 
enerie  gentleman  vnlandit  tua  hundroth  merkis,  and 
for  euerie  yrman  man  ane  hundreth  merkis."  Acts  Ja. 
VL,  I593»  Ed.  1814,  p.  18. 

[Yemanry,  Yhemanrt,  $.  Yoemanry,  Bar- 
bour, xvi.  80,  Gamb.  MS.] 

To  YEME,  Yheme,  Ytji,  r.  a.  To  keep,  to 
take  care  of  ;  [pret.  yemyt,  guarded,  kept.] 

And  onhen  de  dede  wis,  as  ye  her« 
Thai  faod  in  till  his  coffer 
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A  lettrr  tlmt  him  send  a  lady, 
That  ne  luffyt  per  droaery, 
That  laid,  quhea  he  had  ytm^  a  yer 
Id  wer,  as  a  nde  bachiller, 
The  awentans  castell  off  DongUsi, 
That  to  kepe  sa  peralas  was  ; 
Than  mycht  he  weile  ask  a  lady 
Hyr  amowiii  and  hyr  diouery. 

Airhtmr,  tUL  49S,  1I& 

For  how  grislfe  and  how  grete  I  Toa  sane, 
Lorkia  Polyphemna  vymmaiui  hu  beistis  roach. 

Doug,  Virga,  W.  & 

The  ikir  lo  that  lang  was  wo-begooe, 
Afgva  her  jfimmU,  toat  ene  had  monyone. 

Police  o/Bonour,  L  00. 

Gtm€,  $.  it  meed  by  Chaucer,  Oamelyn,  ▼.  1633. 

Take,  yonge  meinej  geme. 

A.-S.  gem^an,  gnfm-oHt  to  take  care  of,  to  keep,  to 
obaervo,  to  attena ;  Isl.  gegm-a,  Su.-G.  goem-a,  anc. 
ggmrOf  animum  attendere,  cuatodire;  Ihre.  Franc. 
flpi^'^  Alem.  goum-a,  touni'-a.  Teat,  goom-en,  id. 
Theao  Torbs  are  nearly  allied  to  M0C8.-O.  gaum-ja, 
Tidere.  For  M^in^^and  preMrving,  have  been  evidently 
viewed  as  cognate  ideas.    V.  Wbr,  v. 

The  ▼arious  northern  verbs,  which  are  aynon.  of 
feme,  have  been  traced  to  IsL  ^foo,  attendere,  proa- 
picere  ;  also,  as  a  «.  cara  attenta.  V.  Ihre,  vo.  (foemf 
and  OL  Oannlaa^  S. 

Temab,  YHE3IAR,  t.  A  keeper,  one  who  has 
any  object  in  charge.  This  designation  is 
given  to  a  groom. 


And  nrff  hvs  pkemar  oacht  gruchys, 
tnat  tnow  tak  hym  mogre  his. 

ISaHxmr,  M  124,  Ha 


Lak 


YEH9EIX,  Yhemsell,  8.     1.  The  act  of  keep- 
ings custody. 

And  Waltre  Stewart  of  Scotland, 
That  than  wes-youog  and  awenand. 
And  syne  in  laucht  wes  to  the  King, 
Haid  sa  ffiet  will  and  sic  yarning 
Ner  hana  the  marchis  for  to  be. 
That  Berwik  to  ytmsell  tuk  he. 

Barbcur^  zviL  222,  Ma 

Bot  he  that  him  in  yhenuell  hod 
Than  wamyt  hym  cQspitonsly. 

ihid.  ii.  is<<,  Ma 

"  Tenuelt  of  ane  castell,  the  custodie  and  keeping  of 
ane  caatelL — For  yeme,  in  oar  auld  lan^age,  is  to  ob- 
■erne  and  keepe.  as  quhen  in  time  of  singular  battell, 
they  qaha  standes  b^,  and  behaldes,  ar  commanded  to 
keepe,  &  yeme  the  time  of  the  derenyie,  the  weapons 
fra  the  hands  of  the  appealer  and  defendour.**  Verb. 
Sign,  in  vo. 

2.  It  is  used  nearly  in  the  same  sense  with 
mod.  teardshipy  guardianship^  tutorage. 

And  syne  the  thrid  bataill  thai  gaff 
TUl  Waltre  Stewart  for  to  leid  ; 
And  to  Douglas  douchty  of  deid. 
Thai  war  cosjrngis  in  ner  degre, 
Tharfor  till  him  betancht  we»  he. 
For  he  wes  Toung,  bot  nocht  for  thi 
I  trow  he  sail  sa  manlily 
Do  his  dewoir,  and  wirk  sa  weill. 
That  hym  sail  nede  ne  mar  yemseilL 

iarUmr,  xL  329,  Ma 
TdnseiU,  Ed.  Pink. 

Skinner  ludicrously  derives  this  9.  from  the  A.-S. 
and  Tent,  particle  ge  and  mese,  a  table.  But  it  retains 
the  very  form  of  Isl.  gf  inula,  Su.-G.  goemffl,  custodia. 
As  Su.*0.  goema  obliquely  signifies,  to  hide,  goemael 
also  denotes  a  lurking  place. 


[YENOO,  adv.  Now,  just  now ;  also,  im- 
mediately! Clydes.] 

TEPIE,  »•  A  blow,  as  with  a  sword.  V. 
Epie. 

YERD,  Yerth,  8.    Earthy  soil.    Y.  Erd. 

Terihe  sometimes  occurs  in  O.  £. 
**  1  take  one  out  of  the  yerihe  that  was  buiyed  ;  ** 
Pal^grane. 

To  Yerd,  v.  n.   To  bury ;  [to  plant].   V.  Yird. 

Spalding  uses  the  term  in  sense  3. 
'Vrhey  found  yerded  in  the  yard  of  Drum,  a  trunk 
filled  with  siWer  work,"  &c.    Troubles,  ii.  184. 

Cauld  yird.  "  TTte  cauld  yird,  the  grave  ;" 
Gall.  Enc.    ' 

Yerd-fast,  adj.  Firmly  fastened  in  the 
ground,  S. 

Now  thy  groans  in  dowy  dens 

The  yerd'fast  stanos  do  thirle. 

Boom  in  the  Buehan  Dialect,  p.  6. 

Some  magical  influence  is,  by  the  jgrossly  supersti- 
tious^  asciiMd  to  a  stone  of  this  descnption. 

Her  feet  flxt  'gainst  a  yird-fatt  stane. 

Her  back  leant  to  a  tree. 
An'  glowrin  op,  she  made  Iter  mane  ; 
"  0,  new  Moon  t  I  haU  thee." 

Rto,  J,  NiedPt  Poemtf  I  82. 
V.  Monk. 

Dr.  Leyden,  in  his  beautiful  Poem,  The  Caui  of  Keel- 
dar,  refers  to  other  superstitions  of  a  similar  kind. 

The  axe  he  bears,  it  hacks  and  tears, 
"Tis  formed  of  an  earth-fast  flint : 

No  annonr  of  knight,  tho  orer  so  wight. 
Can  bear  its  deadly  dint 

MinMtrdgy  Border,  IL  8d2. 

"An  earth' font  stone,  or  an  insulated  stone,  inclosed 
in  a  bed  of  earth,  is  supposed  to  possess  peculiar  pro- 
perties. It  is  frequently  applied  to  sprains  and  bruises, 
and  nsed  to  dissipate  swellioes  ;  but  its  blow  is  reck- 
<med  uncommonly  severe."    M.  ibid.,  p.  404. 

YiRD-FAST,  8.  A  stone  well  fastened  in  the 
ground.  ^  Yird^fasts^  larce  stones  sticking 
in  the  vtW,  or  earth,  that  tlie  plough  cannot 
move ;    Gall.  Enc. 

A.-S.  earde-faeet  is  nsed  in  a  general  sense,  as  signi- 
fying, "placed,  planted,  settled,  founded,  grounded;" 
Soniner.  Hence,  eardefaeti  been  ;  in  loco  nabitationis 
suae  pcrdnrare ;  Oros.,  5.  4.  ap.  Lye.  Isl.  iardfaUr 
eteiH,  saxum  in  terra  immotum. 

• 

YERD-HUNOEBy  «•  1.  That  keen  desire  of 
foody  which  is  sometimes  manifested  hy 
persons  before  death,  viewed  as  a  presage 
that  the  yerd^  or  grave,  is  calling  for  them 
as  its  prey,  S. 

2.  Voraciousness,  used  in  a  general  sense. 

Yerd-hunory,  adj.  Voraciously  hungry; 
properly  applied  to  those  who  have  the  un- 
natural appetite  mentioned  above,  ibid. 

Yerd-meal,  8.  "  Earth-mould,  church-yard 
dust,"  Aberd.,  Gl.  Shirr. 
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TsBD-fiXLUEB,  #.  Prob,  lair-silver,  grave- 
monej.  ••Tuelf  pennis  Scottis  of  yerd-^ 
riiuer^  Aberd.  Reg.,  A.  1545,  V.  19. 

[YERE,  Yebb,  #.   A  year,  Barbour,  vi.  188; 
pi.  yer;  aa,  sax  yer,  six  years,  i.  39. 
B^^H^f  '"^  "  ■*"'^  oomiDoo  in  ayd«L.  and  the 

TERE,  adv.  Certainly.  To  yere,  too  surely, 
or  truly.  "^ 

OrorbUlafluulpieM?    KauoX toyere. 

A.-8.  ^Mrr,  ^r^oerto.   O^iv  ii  alao  u««d  aa  an  «dl 
A  wtMon  geart ;  They  wen  anre ;  Luk.  xx.  0.  "*' 

[Ybrfast.  Chains,  ropes  of  straw,  &c.,  used 
for  aecurin^r  corn  or  hay  during  a  gale  of 
wind,  onetLj 

YERESTRENE.,.  "  The  night  before  last,'' 
Gl.  Sibb.,  corr.  of  Here-yestreen^  q.  v.  also 
Bere-yesterday. 

To  YERK,  Yark,  v.  a.  I.  To  beat,  to  strike 
smartly,  S.  jerk,  E.  yari,  A.  Bor.,  Aberd. 
yari. 

S?!i*T.?^  •**■*  ^  ^o°«i  I  trow 
X^eil'  skins  are  gayly  yartit 

And  peelVi  thir  days. 

FerguimnCa  Poema,  \L  71 
rlf^  P*'**"'  t^«y  ^d  thole. - 
"J?*  %**."-'•  *•»«  •**«*«»  did  yarXr, 
The  plaister  down  cam  hurlin'. 

.         ^'  Anderson's  Poems,  p.  88, 

tots  ^l^^A^^J^"''  •'  "•  *'-*•'»• 

[2.  To  awing,  to  shut  with  force,  to  slam ;  as 
He  jftriit  to  the  yett  wi*  a  bang,"  Clydes.] 
8.  To  bind  tightly,  as  with  a  small  cord,  S. 

«Ji'  ??*  ^  *!  "^  •iit.r'i  •on— onr  flesh  aod  blood— 
«d  lu.  h«d.  •»  -erfarf  „  ticht  u  <^  C^bc 

on.  with  lU  hmn  ytrktd  to  tha  t«il  «»  ♦kT-.J.  u  V^ 
him."    Farib  of  &«.  U.  aw.     *"'  "'  *^*  **"•  •**»" 

'^*Jf^'  ^^"'i  "V"-  F%^«vely  applied 
to  the  rajrs  of  the  sun,  when  tLy  beat 
powerfully  on  any  object,  Meams. 

Ybrk,  Yamc,  «.  A  smart  blow^  [a  quick 
movement  of  any  kind],  a  >«*,  s.       ^ 

^^'V;i.  ^^''T'^'  ^''^^^  the  hinder 
pMj^of  the  upper  leather  of  a  shoe  is  joined 

to  the  fo^epnr^  Berwicks.,  Dunifr. 

^«I5^»^' ""'  "'  '•  '"^  "^  »°  a  8t«to  of  fer- 
mentation, a  tem  applied  to  beer,  Aug. 


Perfupa 


§oer-^  cff 

?r^y"^  elfcnreNat.     It  may,  however,  be  meiely  a 
pmbv  nee  of  the  E.  V.  becaoae  of  the  qnickneaa  of 


*• «  *?  ^f^^  ^}t^  "^^  *e"'^<  CH.  Shirr., 
f*^P>  This  differs  from  the  E.  v.  only  as 
ben^  med  in  a  neut.  sense. 

3.  To  be  engaged  in  any  work  tluit  requires 
much  exertion,  to  be  hboriously  and  ear- 
nestly engaged,  S. 

Tjas  on  a  time,  as  stories  tell. 

Hard  working  in  his  smi«ldie, 
A  smith  there  wes,  nane  but  Uiusel, 

l4wd  yerHug  at  the  studdy. 

A.  Seotts  Poems,  p.  144. 

4.  To  be  busy,  keenly  engaged,  applied  to  the 
mind. 

8b--0.  prk-a,  however,  haa  a  sense  somewhat  analo- 
gooa ;  poatnhure,  insistere ;  Seren.  vo.  JerL 

[YERN,  V.  and  #.    V.  YEARjr,  and  Earn.] 
[Yerxik,*.    Rennet.    V.  Earxdjo.] 

YERN-BUTER,  s.  The  snipe,  S.  B.  some 
times  pron.  yem-bluter.  It  appears  to  be 
^e  common  snipe,  or  Scolopax  Gallinago 


,    .     moraing  they  had  me  np  afore  the  sky, 

aa  I  bdMTc  afore  the  levrick  or  yem^Uer  began  to 
auff,  an  hnrl'd me awa  to  Portsmouth."  JonnjOfrooi 
"»«o^  p.  9.    V.  Earx-buter. 

ToYESJ^v.n.    To  hiccup,  S.    V.  Yeisk. 
Yesk,#.    Tlie  hiccup,  S. 

••aBgnltna,they«it,"    Wcdderb.  Vocah.,  p.  20. 

To  YESTER,  r.  a.  To  discompose.  I  never 
yesier^d  hun  ;  I  never  gave  him  any  disturb- 
ance, Ang. 

Thia  ia  perhaps  .the  same  with  Oasttr,  Esaez,  to 
■^^^  ?*^  ^  affright  anddcnly ;  or  with  OaMer'dL 
^^^^  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

If  the  fellow  be  out  of  his  wits,  then  wifl  I  never 
have  any  more  wit  whiUt  I  live ;  either  the  aifiht  of 
the  ladyhaa  gaster'd  him,  or  else  he's  drunk/'  V. 
^J«  Parley,  p.  461. 

Mr.  Tooke  mentions  Oaster  in  connexion  with  Agast. 

It  may  be  ^ed  to  Su.-0.  yrf«-,  ferox,  or  A.-S. 
g»yr-an,  tnrbare.  Seren.  derives  agasi  fiom  A.-S- 
gag,  apecfaimi,  q.  terrified  tn  consequence  of  aeciag  a 
apeelra.    Juuua  givea  the  aamc  etymon. 

YESTREEN,  Yistrene,  s.    Yesternight,  S. 

Ijt  p  go  bin  :  for  in  my  sleip  yistrene 
Tbe  figwr  of  Ca^Hsontlra  prophetes 
Qaif  me  himand  fyn  brandis. 

«^.    .  ^^  ^*^*  i«,  «.■; 

Mt   onginaRy  it   aignifiea   yesterday.     V.    HiaE. 


YET,  Y«T,  Yhate,  $.    A  gate,  S.  A.  Bor. 
yeU. 

At  athcr  yH  bene  ruschit  in  sic  ane  sort 
a»  »ony  thooMndis  came  neuer  from  Alyoe  nor  Am: 

AnV.  yiryO^  SO,  14. 
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TIm  Sotbronn  Mcht  aiilMr  WsHam  was  in  dredo ; 
Hit!  wy»t  Doclit  W0T11«  ftt  qnbftt  vett  he  in  yeide. 

WaUaet,  I  246, 103. 

GolM  I  AM,  come  I  late, 
I  fkDd  AnBot  ftt  tiM  yAo/e. 

Wyntintm,  yUL  88. 144. 
JH  ehetia,  door-posts. 

Thii  cni«n  dochtor  of  the  snld  Setarne 
The  meikil  hint  eaa  welter  and  ouertnrne, 
And  ftrang  yet  eketis  of  werelare  and  hattell. 

Doug.  Virga.  229,  Sfi. 

A.-Sb  geai^  O.Belg.  poi;  id.  Su.-0.  poo^f,  postia 
Janoae;    IsL    gtU-r^  gaett-er,  oetium,    januA,   VereL 

Ktii,  gtaettj  ante  Utna,  Uterm  oatii,  O.  Andr.,  p.  84. 
6  origin  ia  probably  gai,  foramon,  from  gat-a,  per* 
forare  ;  aa  cfoor  faaa  been  derived  from  Germ,  thr,  tnur^ 
lonunen.     It  may,  howaTor,  be  from  8u.-0.  gaa^  to  go, 

Sa  passage ;  as  door  haa  alao  been  traced  to  Moes.-0. 
airA,  A.-S.  thurh,  per,  through,  because  it  is  that  by 
which  we  pass  iroin  one  place  to  another.  V.  Doer, 
Ihro. 

TETT-CHEEKy  #•     The  side  or  post  of  the 
gate. 

— **  The  lady  urged  him  to  atay  all  night,  sayioff  his 
chamber  was  prepared,  but  be  would  not,  and  mght 
being  fallen,  he  lodgea  in  Andrew  Hacldentoun'a  at  the 
gett-^heek,  who  waa  an  oatler."    Spalding,  i  17. 

TsTHOUSEy  #.    A  gate-house. 

*'  Ho— biggit  aae  net  porcionn  of  the  steple,  and 
■BA  ataitlie  geikmue.*^  Addie.  Scot.  Com.,  p.  19. 

To  YET,  Yett,  Ytt,  v.  a.    1.  To  pour,  S. 
yetf  yett^  poured. 

On  bois  heUnes  and  schieldis  the  werely  ichot 
Kaid  rap  for  rap,  rebonndAnd  with  Uk  stot. 
Sehaip  and  awful  incressis  the  bargane, 
Als  Ttolent  as  ener  the  geti  down  rane 
Fnrth  of  the  west  dois  smvte  apoun  the  wald. 

Doug.  Virga,  801,  U 
On  getf  poured  on. 

Oner  al  the  schip  diacendis  the  perrelloa  low  : 
Thare  was  na  strenth  of  Tailyeant  men  to  wale. 
Nor  large  lladia  on  got  that  mycht  anale. 

Ibid.  150,  44. 

••Fondo,  to  ycf»  or  power  [pour]  forik,  ut  fundo 
•quam.**    Deapaot.  Gram.,  F.  2,  a. 

"  Fundo,  fundia,  <o  geai  forik."    Ibid.  O.  1,  a. 

Be^.  giei-en^  A.-S.  aeot-an,  laL  Su.-0.  giut-a^  Moes.* 
O.  mut-an,  Oerm.  Alem.  giaz-tn^  Germ.  gieU'-en, 
fnnaere;  Su.-G.  utgiui-a,  effundere.  Hence  Jute,  to 
ti^le,  jttt€t  weak  and  bad  liquor,  S.,  q.  ▼. ;  Ewie^  Ez- 
mora,  to  pour  in,  is  from  the  aame  origin. 

S.  To  cast  metals.     Yytj  jnolten,  cast. 

Sum  gottlds  qnhil  the  gias  pyg  grow  al  of  gold  vvt 

Doug.  lOrgU,  ProL  2»8,  b.  51. 

Yetland,  Yettlin,  adj.    Of  or  belonging 
to  cast  iron^  S. 

"The  plougha  in  general  are  of  Small'a  construction. 
Ther  hare  a  cast  geUand  mould-board,  which  is  curred.  *' 
.  P.  Ormistoun,  E.  Loth.  Statist.  Ace,  iv.  167. 

This  term  occurs  in  the  fnventarg  of  Artailtierie  He. 
wkkin  lAs  CasUll  qf  Edinburgk,  A.  1578,  p.  253. 

"  Ape  domy  cnlTering  of  gfiUne  yron  marked  with 
the  rois  monted  upoun  ane  auld  aea  atok  and  roweris 
pairtly  gamist  witn  yron  werk." 

"  lyrve  pair  of  cammis  [moulds]  geilinemm  for  demj 
culvering^  battard,  moyane,  and  double  ndcon."  Ibia. 
p.  254. 

The  term  ia  also  used  aa  a  «.,  pron.  gettlin,  S. 
8a.-0.  giut^  ia  commonly  used  in  this  sense.    OitUa 


en  kioeka,  to  east  a  bell ;  aiuta  dgcken,  to  cast  guns. 
Tout.  gkiti-€»,  id.  MHatl  gkieten,  couiliire,  funuere  ; 
gkkUr  van  wuiad^  iuMur,  conflator;  Kilian.  Germ. 
gies§<n^  id.    Be%.  ten  Uok  gkten,  to  caat  a  belt 

Yetlin,  #.    1.  Iron  not  made  malleable,  S. 

2.  [A  small  cast  iron  pot  or]  boiler,  S.  V. 
ietlakd. 

[3.  A  girdle  on  which  cakes  are  baked,  Shet.] 

To  YETHEB,  v.  a.    1.  To  bind  firmly,  Roicb. 

2.  To  beat  or  lash  severely,  properly  so  as  to 
leave  the  mark  of  the  stroke,  Roxb.,  Upp. 
Clydes. 

"  Ye  are  maybe— come  o'  the  saints  and  martyrs — 
they  had  nnoo  power — I  hao  heard  o*  some  o'  them  that 
fought  the  dell,  hand  to  fist,  for  an  hour  and  forty 
minutes,  and  dang  him  at  the  last — ytthered  him  and 
yerked  him  till  he  coudna  mou'  another  curse.*' 
Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  130,  131. 

"Weel  done,  little  hawkie !  Tether  him  up,  puik 
him  weeL*'    Perils  of  Man,  iii.  417. 

This  word,  as  signifying  to  b«it  or  lash,  is  probably 
from  YeaikeTt  A.  Bor.  a  twig,  or  Yedder,  "a  long 
stick,"  Grose;  in  reference  to  the  use  of  either  in 
striking. 

Yether,  #.     1.  A  severe  blow,  Upp.  Clydes. 

2.  **  The  mark  left  by  tight  binding,  as  with 
a  small  cord,**  6L  oibb..  Border ;  probably 
allied  to  A.  Bor.  yeaMer,  *'a  flexible  twig, 
nsed  for  binding  hedges;'*  Grose. 

Tent,  ^edae,  signifies  viiga,  flagellum,  and  gkeds-en^ 
flaceUare. 

It  ia  probable,  howcTer,  that  our  word  may  be 
traduced  from  A.-S.  erfer,  septum,  a  fence,  as  formed 
by  means  of  twigs  or  wattles. 

Yetherixo,  #•    Striking,  Roxb.  • 

"  I  like  nae  geikering  ahint  backs.  Ane  may  ward 
a  Mow  at  the  breast,  but  a  prod  at  the  back's  no  fair.*' 
Perils  of  Man,  L  247. 

To  YETT,  V.  a.  To  fasten  in  the  firmest 
manner,  to  rivet.  Loth.  Suvff  synon. 
Perhaps  allied  to  IsL  gat-a^  pcrf  orare. 

ToYEUK,r.ii.    To  itch.    V.  Youk. 

YEUNS,  «.  pL  The  refuse  of  grain  blown 
away  by  means  of  the  fanners;  Yauprie^ 
synon.  Clydes.     [V.  Yans.] 

Perhaps  from  C.  B.  ^wekgn'a,  to  empty,  to  shed,  to 
diffuse ;  although  in  signification  it  agi-ees  better  with 
gwekUion^  **the  refuse  or  winnowing  of  com,"  Owen: 
It  may,  howoTer,  be  a  corruption  of  awtUp  Moes.-G. 
oAoiia,  Su.-G.  agn,  pales,  acua. 

YEVERY,  adj.    Greedy,  Toracious. 

"Gif  thay  war  akalit,  rtheria  (quhilkis  war  mair 
geveru  and  tume)  suld  licht  in  thair  rowmcs,  and  souk 
out  the  residew  of  hir  Mode,  quhilk  war  vnproffitahil." 
BeUend.  Cron.,  B.  xii.  c  7.  Aliaa  (muscas)  receutes 
Mc/amelicas,  Boeth. 

A.-S.  gt/er,  gi/ra,  g»/ret  a  vidua,  vorax,  rapax,  gulosus. 
Waei  gifrefugtU  a  fowl  fond  of  carrion ;  gljcr^  a  glutton. 
Perhaps  Su.-G.  giri^  girig,  and  Tent,  ghierigh,  avidus, 
are  allied. 
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Yevbisome,  adj.     Having  an  appetite  ha- 
bitually craving,  Dumfr,    V.  Yevery. 

YFERE,   Yferis,  adv.      In   company,   to- 
gether.   V.  Fere. 

To  YHARN,  V.  a.    Eagerly  to  clesire. 

The  kynryk  yham  I  nocht  to  have, 
Bot  gyff  it  nil  off  rvcht  to  me. 

Barbour,  115S,  MS, 

A.-S.  ffeom-ian,  gym<Ln,  desiderare,  concnpiscere ; 
Moet.-0.  gaim-an,  Su.-G.  gim-aSf  Isl.  giriKut,  cupere. 
V.  Yabne. 

Yhabne,  Yherne,  adj.    Eager,  keen. 

Ag&yne  hym  ns  m  campiui  j 

In-to  the  towne  of  Fethyrkenie : 

To  fecht  wyth  hym  thai  ware  sa  yhenve. 

Wyntown,  rl  10, 151 

[YHEMAN,  YHEMANRY.    V.  under  Ye- 

MAN.] 

[YHEMAR,  YHE3ISELL.    V.  under  Yeme.] 
[YHET,#.    Gate.    V.  Yet.] 
[YHEYME.  r.a.    To  keep.    V.  Ye31E.] 
YHIS,  Yhus,  arfr.    Yes. 

"  Thii,"  said  a  woman,  *'  Schyr.  perfay, 
"  Off  Strang  men  I  lean  yow  say.  — 
"  Thit,*'  said  echo.  "Schyr.  I  wUl  blythly; 
"Oa  with  yow  and  yonr  cunipany.** 

Barbour,  It.  470,  484,  Ma 

Some  Tiew  this  as  contr.  from  yea  is.    But  A.-S. 
ffese,  giie,  gyae,  are  used  in  the  aenae  of  immo,  etiam. 

[YHONE,  adj.     Yonder,  Barbour,  v.  593.] 

[YHOUNG,  adj.    Young,  Barbour,  xii.  322.] 

YHUDE,  pret.    Went.    V.  Yede. 

YHULE,  8.    Christmas.    V.  Yule. 

YHUMAN)  YuMAN,  Yoman,  Yeoman,  s. 
1.  A  person  of  inferior  station ;  as,  a  hus- 
bandman or  farmer. 

**  Item,  all  quha  are  inferiour  in  parentage,  are  has- 
handmen,  (or  yeomen).  And  the  Cro  of  ane  husband- 
man, ia  saxtene  kye."  Reg.  Maj.  B.  iv«  c.  36,  S  4* 
BuMiei,  Lat. 

This  has  been  deduced  from  Fris.  gaeman,  comp.  of 

gae,  Belg.  gato^  gauwe.,  a  country,  a  village,  and  man, 

q.  the  inhabitant  of  a  village,     but  perhaps  it  is  rather 

.  nom  Teut.  ghe-meyn,  A.-S.  gemau,  communis,  vulgaris. 

As  Junius  renders  kaeman,  incola  cjusdem  pagi,  Sibb. 
views  it  as  "  oorrespondine  with  Scot  Purthner,  the 
ownvr  of  a  small  piece  of  land."  Yeonian,  in  K.,  in- 
deed bears  this  sense ;  as  denoting  '*'a  man  of  a  small 
estate  in  land."  But  we  have  no  evidence  that 
it  was  ever  thus  used  in  S.  When  Skene  gives  it  as 
synon.  with  huabandman,  we  cannot  suppose  that  he 
understood  the  latter  as  denoting  a  landea  proprietor. 

2.  It  seems  to  signify  a  farmer's  servant. 

In  the  contri  thar  wonnyt  ane 
That  husband  wes,  and  with  his  fe 
Offtsyss  hay  to  the  peile  led  he. — 
And  him  selff,  that  wes  dour  and  stout, 
Suld  by  the  wayne  gang  ydilly  ; 
And  ane  vuman,  wvcht  and  hardy. 
Before  snld  dryve  the  wayne  ;  and  ber 
Ane  hachat,  that  war  scharp  to  scher, 
Wndw  his  belt 


Barbour,  z.  172,  MS. 
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This  term,  however,  may  be  here  used  aoconiing  to 
the  significaiioa  foUowing. 

3.  A  peasant  or  inhabitant  of  the  countrj 
employed  as  a  foot-soldier.  Yhumanry^  the 
peasantry  armed  on  foot. 

And  of  aU  Irland  assemblit  he 
Bath  bones  and  chcwalry  ; 
And  hobtTleris  and  yhumanry. — 
An<l  Schyr  Richard  Clarin  hy, 
Quhen  Schyr  Bduuanl  was-  paasyt  by. 
Send  lycht  ymnen,  that  weill  couth  schont 
To  bykkyr  the  rerwani  auon/aU,  — 
Bot  Schyr  Colyne  Cambell.  that  ner 
Was  by  quhar  thai  twa  yhuinen  wer, 
Schowtand  aman]^  thaim  hardily. 
Plrykyt  on  thaim  m  full  gret  hy. 

Barbour,  zvL  80.  101.  120,  M& 

Than  sail  the  mast  off  his  menye. 

That  ar  bot  symple  yumanry. 

Be  dystroyit  comonaly. 

To  wyn  thair  mete  with  thair  trawaiU. 

Ibid.  ziz.  171,  MSL 

DustroyH    is    probably   an    error   of   the   copyist, 
for  aettrtinyit,     in  Edit.  1620,  the  word  is  tirenyied. 

4.  As  used  by  Blind  Harry,  it  denotes  soldien 
on  horseback. 

Wallace  sum  pari  befor  the  court  furth  raid. 
With  him  twa  men  that  doachtye  war  in  deid. — 
Wallace  raid  furth,  with  him  twa  yemen  past. — 
Wallace  slew  iii,  by  that  his  yetnen  wicht 
The  tothir  twa  derlly  to  dede  thai  dycht 

WaUaee,  iv.  23.  79.  93,  Xa 

YHU3iANRT,  s.    V.  preceding  word. 

YICKIE-YAWKIE,    a.      A    wooden    tooL 

blunted  like   a  wedge,  with  which  shoe- 

*  makers  polish   the  edges  and  bottoms  of 

-    shoe-soles,  Dumfr. 

•' Tiekie'Tawkie,    a    tool   used    by   shoemakers;" 
Gall.  Enc. 
Isl.  jaek-a,  oontinui  agito  ? 

YIE,  term,  (printed  Zie).    V.  Ye. 

YIELD,  adj.    V.  Yeld. 

YIELD  OF  THE  DAY.  The  influence  of 
the  sun;  also,  the  height  of  the  day.  When 
the  ice  melts,  although  there  be  no  proper 
thaw,  it  is  said  to  be  owing  to  the  yield  of 
the  day^  Ang. 

This  may  be  from  E.  yield,  as  denoting  that  the  frost 
gives  way.  But  it  might  be  traced  to  A.-S.  rid,  S. 
eild,  age.  q.  the  advaucemont  of  the  day,  analogous  to 
the  use  of  the  term  height.  Isl.  eliding,  age,  is  used 
somewhat  in  a  similar  sense.  Ifaetar  elliUug,  seniam 
noctis,  diluculum ;  the  age  of  the  night,  the  dawn  of 
the  day.  So  in  Lat.  senium  lunae  denotes  the  last 
quarter  of  the  moon. 

YIFF-YAFF,  s.  A  puny  pei-son  who  talb 
a   great   deal,  and   little  to  the   purpose; 

Roxb.      V.  NiFF-NAFF,  V. 

YIIiLy  s.  Ale,  S.  This  is  the  vulgar  pron. 
in  the  West  and  South  of  S.  "  Yill-wife^ 
or  brotcster'tci/ej  a  woman  who  brewed  and 
sold  ale  f '  Gl.  Sibb. 

Ms 
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Stim  af  ye  brew,  my  maiden  fair. 
Keep  mind  that  ye  mann  diiok  the  yitt. 

Bums,  !▼.  820. 

V.  Cow,  9, 

A.-a  eak,  id.    V.  Tulk.     Hence, 

To  TiiiLy  V.  a.  To  entertain  with  ale,  a  term 
commonly  used  by  the  vulgar,  S.  O.  to  de- 
note one  special  mode  in  which  a  lover  en- 
tertains his  Dtilcinea  at  a  fair  or  market. 

Ynii-BOAT,  *.  An  ale-barrel,  Berwicks.  V. 
Boat. 

Yux-CAP,  YiLii-CAUP,  YiLL-cup, «.  A  horn 
or  wooden  vessel  from  which  ale  is  drunk, 
8.  Hence  the  singular  metaplior,  of  yill- 
caup  ten^  large  or  saucer  eyes,  Ualloway. 

—Where  chiels  wi*  sooty  sklna,  and  yiU-cavp  ten, 
Has  their  abodes.- 

Datridaon**  Seamms,  p.  18. 

Ynx-HOUSE,  8.    An  ale-house,  S. 

**  I  sever  gang  to  the  yitthoune ;  that  i^  nnless  oojr 
Bewhboar  was  to  gje  me  a  pint,  or  the  like  o'  that." 
B^  Roy.  it  7. 

[Yiix-WiFE,  *.  A  woman  who  makes  or 
selb  ale,  Clydes.] 

YIM,  *.  1.  A  particle,  an  atom;  the  smallest 
portion  of  any  thing,  Aug.     It  is  sometimes 

Jron.  as  if  nyim ;  but  this  is  most  probably 
rom  ane  being  used  as  the  article  oetween 
two  vowels,  q.  ane  yim. 

There  gana  gaed  aff  ay  thnd  for  thnd ; 

Thinks  I.  wi'  her,  there's  death  in  pky ; 
Vae  mair  sDell  chew  her  yims  of  cad, 

Xor  brook  the  heartsome  light  of  day. 

Tk€  Hare*9  Complaint,  A.  Seoti'9  Poems,  p.  77. 

[2.  A  thin  film  of  condensed  vapour,  or  fat, 
.  Banffs.] 

8a.-0.  em,  tm,  tme,  vapour;  bl.  Atoom,  a  very 
■mall  spark,  the  most  minute  object^  dust,  vapour ; 
O.  Andr. 

(To  YiM,  r.  a.  and  n.  1.  To  break  into  frag- 
ments, Meams ;  ymmer^  Ayrs. ;  syn.  mirL 

2.  To  cover  with  a  thin  film,  BanfFs.] 

To  YIM,  YYM,  r.  a.  To  keep.  Yimmit, 
kept.    V.  Ye>ie. 

YIMMET,  *.    "A  piece,  a  lunch,  several 
'*    yims  of  food  f  Gl.  Elnc. 

Prob.,  O.  Teut.  ghemet,  modus,  mensura,  or  its 
■ynonyme,  A.-S.  gemeU,  expL  by  the  very  same  terms  ; 
*'  also,  a  quantity  ;**  Somner. 

YIN, /?ron.  1.  Used  for  Ane^  one,  from  the 
pronunciation.  West  of  S. 

A  third  yin  owns  an  antique  rare, 

A  soap-brash  made  of  mermaid's  hair  t 

TannahUr*  Poemt,  p.  106. 

2.  This,  or  that,  Orkn. 

Either  from  Isl.  Sn.-G.  hinn,  is,  iUe ;  or  hjon,  indi- 
▼iduum,  hnmanujn,  persona. 


YING,  Yynq,  adj.     Young.     O.  E.  id. 

Bot  war  I  now,  as  vmquhile  it  has  bene, 
jTooe  wantoun  woistare  so  stra 
now  sic  youtheiil,  traii^tis  me, 


Yina  as  yooe  wantoun  woistare  so  Strang  thay  wene. 
Ye  had  I  now  sic  youtheiil.  traii^tf 
Bot  ony  price  I  suld  all  ready  be. 


i 


Doug.  VirgU,  140,  49. 

After  WiUiam  men  cald  the  rede  kyng, 

Henry  the  «*<^ionn  nam,  his  brother  that  was  ying. 

R,  Brunne,  p.  05. 

YIRB,  s.  The  provincial  pronunciation  of 
E.  Herb,  Gall. 

The  haw£  o*  terra  Jlrtna  own. 

He  trod  in  quest  o*  yirb  and  flower. 

OaU,  EneycL,  p.  23S. 

YiRB-wiFE,  8.  An  old  woman,  who  pretends 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  medicinal  qualities 
of  herbs,  ibid. 

**  Tirb-wiv€$,  old  females,  skilled  in  the  virtues  of 
plants  and  herbs ;"  Gall.  Enc. 

YIRD,  *.     Earth;  [the  grave].  South  of  S. 

To  YiRD,  V.  a.  [1.  To  plant,  to  set] ;  also, 
to  bury,  to  inter;  ** Fairly  yirdit^'  dead  and 
buried,  Roxb.     V.  Yerd. 

[2.  To  knock  violently  to  the  ground,  BanfFs.] 

YiRD-DRiFT,  8,  Snow,  uot  in  the  act  of  fall- 
ing, but  lifted  up  from  the  ground,  and 
driven  by  the  wind,  after  it  has  lain  for 
some  time,  Berwicks.,  Ettr.  For.;  from 
ytr(/,' earth,  and  E.  drift. 

YiRD-ELDiN,  <.  Fuel  of  peat  or  turf,  ibid. 
V.  Eloin. 

[Yird-Fast,  adj.     V.  under  Yerd.] 

YlRDLiNS,  adv.  A  yirdlinSt  along  the  ground 
or  yirdf  S.  B. 

Sometimes  the  ba'  a  yirdlitu  ran, 
Sometimes  in  air  was  fleeing 
Fn'  heigh  that  day. 
Christmas  Baling,  Skinner's  Misc.  Poet.,  p.  125. 

YIRDIN,  YiRD-DiN,  *.  Thunder  [in  the 
earth,  an  earthquake],  S.  B.    V.  Erddyn. 

YIRLICH,  adj.     Wild,  unnatural,  Ettr.  For. 

"  Scbo — sett  op  sic  ane  yirlich  scri^ho  that  my  vorie 
aennins  sloomyt."    Wint.  £v.  Tales,  ii.  42. 
Synon.  with  Elritch,  q.  v. 

To  YIRM,  V.  n.  To  whine,  to  complain; 
also,  to  ask  in  a  querulous  tone  ;  implying 
the  idea  of  continuation,  S. 

A.-S.  yrm-ian,  roiserum  facere. 

Macta^art  expL  it  by  another  S.  word ;  **  To  Yirm, 
to  chirm  like  a  bird  ;"  GalL  Enc. 

Sibb.  writes  earm,  yearm,  explaining  it,  "to 
tcaze  or  importune  in  the  whining  manner  of  a 
mendicant ; "  and  deriving  it  from  Teut.  arm,  i>auper, 
Moes.-G.  arm-an,  misereri.  Perhaps  more  immediately 
allied  to  Isl.  harm^a,  lugeo,  plango,  harm-r,  luctus ;  O. 
Andr.,  p.  107.  Jarm-a,  balare,  jarmur,  vox  avium ; 
Verel. 
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YIRMS,  8.pL  ''Small-sized  fruit;"  GalL 
Enc. 

Thif  cftn  hardly  be  viewed  at  akin  to  hX.  garmr, 
▼eitis  deirita. 

YIRNIN,  i.    1 .  Rennet,  Fife.    Y.  Earning. 

[2.  The  stomach ;  as,  **  I  was  like  to  rive  my 
yiamin^*  Aberds.] 

[To  YIRP,  r.  n.  To  fret,  to  grumble;  yirpin^ 
fretful,  grumbling,  S.] 

To  YISR,  V.  n.  To  snarl,  to  growl  as  a  dog, 
S.  yarr^  E.  A.  Bor.  yirring^  expl.  noisy, 
also  yelling,  (61.  Grose),  seems  to  have 
been  originally  the  part,  of  this  v. 

Like  coward  cur,  iroa  biutless  shew  }'our  spite, 
Yoa  jfi'rr  end  yowl — yon  bark  bat  darena  bite. 

Donald  and  flora,  pi.  45. 

IsL  verr^t  id. ;  whence  rf rre,  &  dog.  Lat.  hirr-ire  ; 
Germ,  irr-ai,  irritare ;  A.-S.  yrvY,  irritatoB. 

A.>S.  eorra,  eorrt,  id.,  also  anger ;  corr-tan,  iraaei, 
to  be  angry.  Somner  expl.  eorra,  "angry,  yetry" 
The  latter  is  evidently  a  deriTativo  from  the  A.-JS.  adj., 
althoQgh  now  obsolete.    lal.  urr<i,  hirrire.. 

YiRK,  «.    The  growl  of  a  dog,  S. 

IbL  urTf  hirritus. 

YIRTH,  8.    Tlie  earth,  Renfr. 

He  kend  how  mony  mile  was  to  the  moon, 
How  a'  this  yirth  rows  round  about  the  sun. 

A.  Wilson*s  Poenu,  1810,  p.  28. 

YIRZE,  adj.    Not  acquainted,  Ayrs. 
To  YISK,  V.  n.    To  hiccup.     V.  Yeisk. 

YISTRENE,«.  Yesternight.  V.  Yestrene. 

[YTTE,  Yellow- YiTE,  *.  Same  with  Veld- 
ring,  q.  v.] 

YMAGE,  *.    Homage. 

King  Eduuanl  past  and  Corspatrik  to  Scwne, 
Anath.v  he  gat  ynutijf  of  Scotland  swne  ; 
For  nane  was  left  the  realnie  to  defend. 

WaUaee,  1 116,  M& 

YMAGERIS,  8.  pL    Images. 

"Finaly  be  generall  decrcit  was  statute  that  the 

Ciafferis  of  Sanctis  (as  the  kirk  of  Rome  vsis)  sail  be 
norit  &  hod  in  reucrence  in  al  partis,  not  as  ony 
deuinit^  war  hid  in  thame,  bot  to  represent  the  figoure 
of  God  and  His  Sanctis."    Bcllend.  Cron.,  V.  x.  c.  5. 
Fr.  hnagcr-ere,  of  or  belonging  to  images. 

YMANG,  Ymangis,  prep.  •  Amongst. 

*'  That  fra  bine  furth  the  Scottis  grotc — hafc  course 
yman^  our  souuerain  lordis  liegis  for  xiiij  d."  Pari. 
Ja.  III.,  A.  1467,  Acts  Ed.  1814,  p.  00. 

"  Becauas  of  the  eschowing  of  grct  slachtcris  quhilkis 
has  bene  richt  commone  ymang  the  kingis  liegis  now 
and  of  late,"  &c.     Ibid.  p.  90. 

— "To  the  eschewing  of — distruccionis  of  citeis, 
wallit  tovnis,  justice  &  policy,  committit  jfmantjis 
thaim  of  tynie  bigaiu,  k  haole  to  be  committit  m  tyme 
eunming,  Ac.     Ibid.  A.  1473,  p.  103. 

This  is  obviously  the  common  change  of  A.-S.  ge  into 
y;  gtmang,  inter.  I  have  not,  however,  olwenred  this 
t«nn  used  any  where  else,  either  by  S.  or  old  £.  writera. 


To  YMP,  V.  a.    To  ingrafF,  to  insert. 

Fals  titiaris  now  growls  up  tuW  rank, 

gocht  yuijnl  in  the  stole  of  cheritie. 
owping  at  thair  lord  to  ^t  grit  thank  ; 
Thay  half  no  drede  on  thatr  nybouris  to  lie. 

HenrywoHt^  Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  IS6L 

A.-S.  Alem.  tm/Min,  imp-ian.  Germ,  impf-tn,  8a. -G. 
ymp-a,  id.  K  hnp,  id.,  although  not  mentioned  by 
Johns,  in  thia  senne. 

YMPNE,  *.    A  hymn. 

And  lo,  ane  vthir  sorte  fnl  blyth  and  glad 
On  athir  hand  b«haldi»  Eneas, — 
Ympnis  of  pryce,  tryum^the  and  victory. 
And  singand  glad  togiddtr  iii  fallouschip. 

iMmg,  VirgU,  188,  7. 

In  the  dark  ages,  it  was  customary  in  MS8.,  as 
Rudd.  observes,  to  omit  the  initial  A,  as  ympnua,  yemo, 
orfiM,  for  AymNtw,  hytms,  hortum,  and  to  insert }» betwixt 
mand  a. 

'*Whenne  the  i/mpne  was  aeide  thei  wenten  out 
into  the  mount  of  Oly  vete."    Wiclif,  Mat  26. 

[YMYDDIS,/?rQ>.  In  the  midst  of,  Barbour 
xii.  576.] 

[YNEUCH,  YNEW,  adj.  and  ;.  Enough, 
sufficient,  Barbour,  .xiv.  235,  xix.  626.  V. 
Eneuch.] 

[YNKIRLY,  Ynkuuly,  adv.  Particularly, 
Barboar,  vii.  555 ;  quite,  vii.  183.] 

YNOM,  pret.    Took. 

The  seymen  than  walkand  full  besyly. 

Attkyrs  wand  in  wysly  on  athir  svd, 

Thair  lynys  kest  and  waytyt  weyil  the  tyd  ; 


Attkyrs  wand  in  wysly  on  athir  svd,_ 
r  lynys  kest  and  waytyt  weyll  ' 
Leyt  salys  fall,  and  hos^thar  courss  yiiOM  : 


A  gnd  gay  wynd  out  off  the  rycht  art  com. 

WaUace,  ix.  58,  MS. 
In  edit  1648,  altered  to, 

Let  aalles  fall  and  took  thar  course  anane. 
A.-S.  ge'tum-an,  capere ;  gtnom^  I  took,  gcnnm,  be 
took.     I  name,  taken,  R.  Gmuc. 

YOAG,  *.    The  Great  Mussel,  Shetl. 

"Mytilus  Modiolus,  Yoag,  Great  Muscle."  Eih 
monstone's  Zetl.,  ii.  322. 

To  YOAK,  V.  a.  To  look ;  as,  «  Yoak  your 
orlitch,"  look  your  watch,  Fife. 

Apparently  a  mere  corruption  of  the  E.  r.  There  ia 
a  possibility,  however,  that  it  may  be  allied  to  8u.-G. 
oeg-a,  videre,  A  1cm.  oug-on,  id.,  from  oega,  the  ere. 
We  may  add  Teut.  oogh-en,  proepicere,  ght-oogkd^ 
ocellatus,  having  eyes. 

YODE,  pret.  V.     Went. 

A  colt  o*  course  to  asshood  cam, — 
VoiU  to  a  herd  o'  jet  black  nout, 
That  he  mote  lear  their  artfu'  towi. 

Tayhr'a  &  Poems,  pi  106L 

[YOCIIEL,  Yociio,  8.  A  big  stupid  person, 
Clydcs.,  Baiiffs.] 

[YOCK,  V.  and  s.    Grip,  hold,     V.  Yok.] 

To  YOK,  Yoke,  Yock.  v.  a.  and  n.  [1.  To 
yoke,  to  attach,  Barbour,  x.  215;  hence,  to 
begin  work.]  • 


TOK 


[MO] 


YON 


i.  To  plough  ridges  in  a  particular  way,  Banffs. 

*'  We  are  directed  to  poke  awal  and  bear-root,  that 
la  to  iplow  the  ridges  by  pairs."  Surv.  Banfis.  App., 
pi  82. 

[3.  To  grip,  to  grasp,  to  engage  with,  ShetL] 

4.  [To  yoke  io^  to  attack],  to  enter  on  any  sort 
m  employment  with  vigour  or  keenness,  S. 

8be— spies  a  spot  of  STereos-ere  lang ; 
Right  yap  she  poked  to  the  ready  feast, 
And  Uy  and  eat  a  full  half  hour  at  least. 

Rou'9  Hdenore,  p.  27,  [2ad  Ed.] 

"  Wi'  that  they  a'  yoked  to  me,  and  hoisted  me  ower 
into  the  cobble,  and  cut  the  rope  ;  sae  there  was  I  set 
adrift  without  mair  ado."    St  Johnstoun,  ii  203. 

5.  [7b  yoke  trf,  or  withy  to  tackle],  to  engage 
with  another  in  a  dispute,  S. 

''The  Turk  is  like  to  be  terrible  to  Italy.  France 
ia  like  in  earnest  to  poke  with  the  Pope,  who  ia  so  per* 
▼erae  and  foolish,  that  he  will  force  France  to  restore 
the  Barbarians  to  their  places,  whence  the^  are  ejected 
with  the  force  of  arms.''    Baillie's  Lett.,  ii.  175. 

"The  orthodox  and  heterodox  party  will  yoke  about 
it  with  aU  their  strength."    Ibid.,  p.  232. 

[Yoke,  «.  A  grip,  a  grasp,  ShetL ;  a  dispute^ 
m  quarrel,  Cfydes.] 

Yoking,  «.  1.  The  time  that  a  horse  is  in  the 
yotsy  S. 

"  Where  horses  are  used,  and  the  ground  ia  light, 
Mid  nearly  level,  a  pair  of  horses  can  plough  an  Eng- 
Hah  man  in  three  journiee,  or  yokinge,  of  four  hours 
•ach;  but  the  average  of  work  done,  by  a  pair  of 
ordinary  honea,  can  not  be  atated  at  mora  than  a 
Scotch  acre  in  four  yokiMge"  Agr.  Surv.  Aberd..  p. 
400-600. 

[2.  Metaph.,  debate,  disputation. 

**  Dtt  Barron  hath  often  disputed  with  me— three 
fokingM  laid  him  by."    Rutherford's  Letters,  oxix. 

8.  A  turn,  or  bout. 

At  length  we  had  a  hearty  yokin 
At  sang  about. 

Bunu,  ilL  235.] 

YOKE,  #•  The  natural  greasiness  of  wool, 
Oallowaj ;  Eity  Clydes. 

'*  Is  not  the  yoke,  or  natural  oiliness  of  the  wool  in 
the  animal,  mora  efficacious  for  this  purpose,  [im- 
proving the  growth  and  Quality  of  wool],  than  anv 
artifipial  application  ?  If  olack-faced  aheep  are  den* 
eient  in  this  quality,  it  will  account  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  for  the  practice  of  smearins.  The  wool  of  the 
Mack-faced  haa  commonly  less  yoEs  than-  that  of  fine- 
wooUed  aheep."    Agr.  Surv.  Gall.,  p.  283.    V.  EiK. 

YOLDYN,  YouDEN,  pret.  v.  Yielded,  sur- 
rendered. 

Tharfor  In  hy 

He  set  a  scge  thar  to  stoutly ; 
And  lay  thar  qnhill  it  yotdyn  was. 

Barhour,  x.  804,  US. 

YOLK,  #.  Those  round,  opaque,  and  radi- 
ated crystalizations,  which  are  found  in 
window-glass,  in  consequence  of  being  too 
slowly  cooled,  are  generally  termed  yolks  in 


S. ;  probably  from  their  supposed  likeness 
to  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

YOLKIE-STANE,  s.  Plum-pudding-stone, 
or  conglomerate,  Forfar. 

'*In  descending  from  the  Orampians,  the  first  rock 
that  occurs  after  the  porphyry,  is  what  is  commonly 
ealled  coarse  Pudding-stone,  Gravd-ttone,  or  Breccia. 
The  iieople  of  this  country  spply  to  it  the  mora  de- 
Kripuve  name  of  yoiky-atone,  oecause  it  is  composed 
of  a  vast  number  of  rounded  peeblos  resembling  yolke 
of  eggs,  which  ara  bound  together  by  a  ferruginous 
sandy  cement,  of  various,  but  generally  of  graat  hard- 
neas. '    Agr.  Surv.  of  Forfars.,  p.  19. 

To  YOLL,  V.  a.  To  strike ;  as,  to  yoll  with  an 
axtf  S.  B. 

YOLLE,*.    A  yawl. 

"The  burgh  of  Kinghorne — is  helleU  trublit  and 
hurt  he  the  skaffia,  skeldrykes,  and  yoUea  uf  unfrie 
tonnis,"  Ac.    Act  Conv.  Bor.    V.  Sreldrvke. 

Bel^.  f'o/,  a  Jutland  boat ;  Sn.-G.  julU,  navigiolnm, 
Dan.  joUe,  id. 

To  YOLLER,  v.  n.  To  speak  in  a  loud, 
passionate,  and  inarticulate  manner,  Roxb.; 
synon.  GolUr^  q.  v. 

YoLLBRiK|  «.  Confused  or  convulsed  noise ; 
Crolleririy  synon.,  ibid. 

YOLPIN,  8.  1.  An  unfledged  bird,  Upp. 
Clydes.;  synon.  Gorbet. 

2.  Transferred   to   children,  who   are   often 

spoken  of  as  the  yolpine^  ibid. 

Sq.-0.  golhen  signifies  a  novice,  from  goi,  gul,  yellow* 
and  heni  of  uncertain  aignification  and  origin. 

To  YOMER,  r.  n.    To  shriek.    V.Yamer,^. 

YOMF,  #.  A  blow.  To  Yomp,  v.  a.  To 
strike,  [to  thrust].  Gall. 


•If  ay  thy  bonny  gilpie,  NelL 

"rej  till  Nickie  isen  wuipi 
And  ymf^jt  head  foremost  to  hell  I 


Entice  ye,  advise  [ye]  till  Nickie  Ben  will  prize  ye. 


OalL  EncycL,  p.  447. 
Oorr.  from  S.  Ooveff,  id. ;  or,  allied  to  Su.-G.  gump, 
IbL  gmrnp-r,  nates,  dunes,  podex. 

[YONGAT,  YoN-OAT,  adv.  In  such  wise, 
Barbour,  iii.  171.] 

YONT,  YoND,  prep.    Beyond.    V.  Yound. 

Far  TONTy  Far  toxd.  A  phrase  applied  to 
one  who  is  supposed  to  be  in  a  nearly  hope- 
less state,  in  whatever  sense,  S. 


•« 


As  long  as  a  people  will  hear  reproof,  and  take 
it,  there  is  ay  aome  hopes  in  tneir  latter  end ; 
bsit  when  he  that  reproves  in  the  rate  makes  himself 
a  prey,  then  they  are /hr  yond,  wnen  they  refuse  to 
return,  and  make  their  face  like  a  flint  and  harder." 
W.  Guthrie's  Serm.,  p.  24. 

YONTER,  adj.      More  distant,  farther;  the 
comparative  of  Yont,  S.B. 

They  turs*d  the  baggage,  and  awa'  they  scour. 
Out  o'er  the  yonter  brae  wi'  a'  their  power. 

Rote's  Eel 
V.  YouND. 


Rose's  ueUnore,  p.  49. 


YON 


(8611 


YOU 


TONTMOST,  ToNDMOSTy  adj.    Farthest,  most 

distant,  S. 

"Hera  the  mercy  of  Ood  ie  gone  to  the  yondmoti.** 
Wieheart's  Theologia,  p.  ZtiZ, 

[YOOFIE,*.    A  beating,  Shetl.    V.Yourr.] 
YOOLUGHAN,  *.    The  act  of  yelling. 

'*  ni  nr  her  eet  vp  her  yootughann  there,  the  lim- 
mer,  an  I  had  ainoe  an  arrow."    Saint  Patrick,  ii.  18. 
From  YouL,  v. 

[To  YOORN,  YouRN,  v.  n.    To  move  about 
in  a  lazy  or  listless  manner,  Perths.,  Banffs.] 

YOPINDAILL,  YowpiNDAiLE,  s.    Prob.  a 
heifer. 

"  The  hailiet  char^t  Johne  Dron  in  jugement  to  de- 
liver Johnn  AnchtquhoUy  ano  yopindaiil,  or  than  zv 
•h.  Scottis  thairfor.*^    Aberd.  Reg.,  A.  1541,  V.  17. 

"  Five  yopemtiiulU  at  xv  a.  Scottis  the  pece.**  Ibid. 
V  18. 

'**Ti  YoputdaliM."    lUd.  A.  1548,  V.  20. 

"  Five  yopeindaiiU  at  xv  a.  Scottis  the  pece."  Ibid. 
V.  18. 

**  Item  tfaair  wes  awing  to  the  said  vmqohile  James 
be  Alex^  Innea  of  Cromy  xvi  U.  xiii  s.  iiii  d.  Item,  be 
John  Gordon  of  Camburrow,  xxi  li.  vi  a.  viii  d.  Item, 
be  Thomas  Innes  of  Pethnik  Auchtene  yoicpindaHeB^ 
nryce  of  the  pece  xx  s."  MS.  Testament  of  James 
Innes  of  Drennie,  4th  Dec.,  A.  1572. 

Can  this  be  a  ooir.  from  Cowptndach,  a  heifer? 

YORE,  adj.    Ready ;  alert.    V.  Yare. 
YORLIN,  B.    Yellow-hammer,  GalU  Roxb. 


-Syne,  at  his  tail. 


Free  'mang  the  serogs,  the  yorlin*  fly  in  clads, 
tykes  upon  a  beggar. 


DavidMon**  Seatom,  p.  4. 
This  seems  merely  a  transposition  of  Youlring,  q.  v. 

YOUD,#.    Youth,  Fife. 
YOUDPU*,  adj.    Youthful,  ibid. 
YOUDITH,  a.    Youth,  S.  A. 

This  is  »  oorr.    V.  Youthhexd. 

Her  cheek,  where  roses  free  from  stain. 

In  ^lows  of  youdUh  beek  ; 
Unmmgled  sweets  her  lips  retain, 

These^lips  she  ne*er  shottid  steek. 

Hamaay'*  Works,  1 117. 

YouDLiN,  #.    A  stripling,  Fife.    . 

Blvid  Jamie,  a  youdlin  like  a  fir  in  its  blossom, 
Bair  sabbit  his  tongue,  a  tear  filled  his  ee. 
Ane  ontlin  tee  what  was  aye  wringin  his  bosom, 
TiU  Jenny's  wee  flittin>gaed  donn  the  green  lee. 

MS.  Poem, 

YOUDEN-DRIFT,  *:     Snow  driven  by  the 
wind,  S.  B. 

The  strongest  wind  that  e'er  blew  free  *he  lift, 
Tho*  mixt  wi*  bail,  wi*  rain  or  yoxulen  dr\fi. 
Brings  ay  a  calm  at  last.  — 

Moruon*B  Poems,  p.  121. 

Also  written  EwdeH-dri/t,  q.  v.  This  may  be  formed 
from  the  old  part.  pa.  of  yielit,  ^.  snow  which  is  driven 
as  yielding  to  the  force  of  the  wmd. 

YOUDEN,  part.  pa.     1.  Yielded,  given  up, 
surrendered.     V.  Yoldyn. 


2.  When  the  effects  of  a  thaw  begin  to  be 
felt,  it  is  common  to  say,  ^the  ice  is 
yowden(*  i.e.,  it  lias  begun  to  give  way, 
Aberd. 

Jnoina  has  remarked  that  yoid  is  the  old  pret.  of  the 
▼.  lo  FeM,  Leu,  yield.    Thus  it  is  used  by  Chancer. 

— Qlader  ewht  his  frend  ben  of  his  deth. 
Whan  with  honoar  is  yMen  up  his  breth. 

KnighU^s  TaUs,  v.  9054. 

Fkooi  A.-S1.  gild-an,  solvere,  is  formed  geold^  solutio. 

To  YOUF,  YouFF,  Yuff,  v.  n.  To  bark ; 
[yauffin,  barking],  S. 

My  eolley,  Ringie,  yot^fd  an'  yowl'd  a*  night, 
Coor'd  and  crap  near  me  in  an  nnco  fright 

Fergussou's  Poewu,  iL  8. 
V.  WOCIT. 

— *'  In  the  day  of  the  sickening  of  the  Laird  and 
Lady  Kilbomie,  whereof  they  shortly  died,  his  dogs 
went  into  the  dose,  and  an  nnco  dog  coming  in  amongst 
them,  they  all  set  up  a  barkine,  with  tlicir  faces  up 
to  heaven,  bowling,  yelling,  and  yon f thing  ;  and  «'hen 
the  laiid  called  to  them,  they  would  not  come  to  him, 
aa  in  former  times  when  he  called  on  them."  Law'a 
MemoriaUs,  p.  221. 

— Cerberos,  though  bat  jnst  whelped. 
Did  Stan'  an'  yuff, 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  4L 

Tlien  Jowler  bee  begonde  to  yonffe. 
With  a  short  and  ane  anngrie  tone. 
GrsMsoeie  Caryl,  Blackw.  Mag.  Jan.  1825.  p.  Sa 
Diaii.  giihtr,  laL  gey-a,  Utrare. 

To  YOUF,  YowFT,  V.  a.  To  strike  forcibly. 
S^. ;  the  same  w^ith  Gow/^  q.v. 

They  yowfd  the  ba'  frae  dyke  to  dyke  ■ 
Wf  VBoo  speed  and  virr. 
CkrisiwuuBa'ing,  Skinner^s  Jlise.  Poet,,  p  123. 

YOUFF^  YowFF,  s.  A  smart  swinging  blow  ; 
radically  the  same  with  gonff^  S.  [  Youjffiny 
a  severe  beating,  S.] 

Death  wi*  hb  rune  raz'd  her  a  yovf. 
And  sae  she  died. 

Xamsa^s  Poems,  L  S18L 

[YouFF,  adv.    With  heavy  fall,  Banffs.] 
YOUF  AT,  adj.    Diminutive,  puny,  Ayrs. 

"Thae — critics  get  up  wi'  sic  lang-nebbit  galle- 
hooings,  an'  youfat  i>ravooras — as  wad  gar  ane  tnat'a 
no  acquant  wi'  them  trou  they  ettlit  to  mak  a  bokeek 
o'  them."    Edin.  Mag..  April  1621,  p.  3S1. 

To  YOUK,  Yelk,  Yuke,  Yuck,  v.  n.  To 
itch,  to  be  itchy,  S.  yuckj  id.  Lincoln. 

Junius  mentions  this  as  a  S.  wonl,  referring  to  the 
Frov.,  **rilgar  you  Kart  ichere  yon  yonk  noi  ;'*  i.e., 
**ril  make  you  scratch  where  you  itch  not. "  This  Prov. 
is  used  metaph.  as  when  a  parent  threatens  to  beat  a 
child.  It  is  commonly  expressed  in  this  manner ;  Pll 
garymt  Haw  where  ye're  no  youhj. 

It  seems  also  to  signify  tho  causing  of  pain  or  vexa- 
tion of  miml  without  any  previous  apprehensions. 

'*  Thay — throw  a  proua  presumption  of  tli«air  auin 
wisdome,  hearis  thame  selns,  or  sik  as  flatters  thair 
ytukimg  earis,"  Ac.  J.  Hamilton's  Facile  Traicti^e, 
p.  42. 

To  one  who  does  any  thing  tliat  may  expose  him  to 
capital  punishment,  or  who  seems  to  make  advances  to 
an  action  of  this  kind,  it  is  sometimes  said ;  Your  ned:*s 
youking,  ia.^  Yon  seem  to  long  /or  the  gallowa.  V. 
KeUy,  p.  391. 


^^-^ 


YOU 


[M2] 


YOU 


*  '*  Taken  from  a  MtiselcM  opinion  of  my  cotintnr- 
men,-  that  when  their  uoec  itches,  lomebody  is  speaK- 
ing  ill  of  them ;  when  their  month  itches,  they  will 
^et  soma  novelty ;  when  their  ear,  Bomebotly  is  >peak- 
tng  of  ihem«  &c.  The  meaning  is,  that  yon  are  doinc 
or  saying  sohiethinff  that  will  bnng  yon  to  the  callows, 
KeUy,  ibid. 

Germ,  juek-en^  Belg.  jeudt-en,  id.  pmrire ;  also,  to 
■cratch.;  Germ.  Jncke,  Belff.  jemkUt  (pron.  q.  y.)  A.-S. 
gklkOf  pruritus,  Sa.-G.  giekt, 

YouK,  Yeuk,  Yuke,  Yuck,  s.    1.  The  itch, 

A  sovple  tarlor  to  his  trade, 

And  when  their  hands  he  shook, 
Ga'e  them  wbst  he  sot  frae  his  dad, 
VideUeet,  the  pubs. 

To  claw  that  day. 

JUaua^B  Worlu,  I  263. 

—Bat  waster  wives,  the  want  of  a'. 
Without  a  yetik  they  gar  ane  claw. 

Ibid.  p.  807. 
V.  the  ». 

2.  *  Itchiness ;    without  any  relation  to  the 
cataneous  disease  denominated  the  itch^  S. 

YouKT,  adj,     1.  Itchy,S.    V.  the  r. 

2.  Eager^  anxions ;  metaph.  used. 

Straight  Bawsy  rises,  quickly  dresses. 
While  haste  hu  ywky  mind  expresses^ 

Raakaa}fs  Pcems,  iL  660. 

YOUKFIT.  «.    The  snipe,  Upp.  Clydes.    V. 

YUCKFIT. 

To  YOUL,  YouLB,  r.  n.    To  howl,  to  yell, 
S.  A.  Bor. 

And  oft  with  wylde  scryke  the  nycht  oale 
Hie  on  the  mfe  allane  wss  hard  youie. 

Doug.  Vif^,  no,  10. 

With  dnleftil  skrik  and  waling  all  is  confundit. 
The  holl  hottsis  youlU  and  resoandit. 

Ilrid,  56, 1&. 

"Strike  a  dog  with  a  bone,  aitd  he'll  yowtt ;**  S. 
PtOT.     *'Men  will  bear  small  inoonveniencies.  that 


_  creat  profit."    Kelly,  p.  2M. 
Oout,  youl,  yault  howl,  ytu,  and  yelloch^  seem  to  be 
■n  from  the  same  fountain.    V.  Goirii,  v, 

Youi*,  Yowl,  #.  A  yelL  the  act  of  howling; 
S.     V.ther. 

The  air  wss  dirkit  with  the  fowlis 

That  come  with  yawmeris,  and  with  yotdis, 

Jhtttbar,  Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  22. 

YoULLiE,  «.  A  police-man,  Edinburgh; 
a  low  term,  probably  formed  from  their 
youUng  or  calhng  the  hours. 

YOULRING,  *.  A  yellowhammer.  V. 
Yeldrin. 

[YOUM,  #.  Warm  air,  vapour;  smell,  aroma, 
Banifs.    V.  Oam.] 

YOUND,  adj.  Opposite,  what  is  on  the  other 
side. 

Wenis  thon  vneidit  now,  and  thus  vnabil, 
Oner  Styx  the  bellis  pule  sic  wise  to  fare  f— 
Vncallit  on  the  jtomjm  bray  wald  thou  be  7 

Doug.  ViryU,  176,  85. 


"To  charge  the  prelates,  and  tlio  other  beneficed 
men,  on  the  ytutd  siao  of  the  Month. — to  exhibit  and 
produce  the  jnst  and  trow  rentales  of  thair  benefices," 
«o.    Knox's  HisL,  p.  297. 

A.-S.  deomd,  illne,  ultra ;  there,  farther ;  Moes;*0. 
fHidnd,  illne.  Junius  seems,  with  great  propriety,  to 
derive  A.-€k  cmgttmd^  adversnm,  contra,  from  on,  and 
ffeond,  iliac ;  so  that  the  oomp.  teim  sigiiific!!  whatever 
is  <^pofnte.  V.  Etym.  vo.  Atjainti.  Crerm.  gen, 
advenns,  contra ;  hencexii-er, 'ulterior ;  itn-^'U,  ultra, 
trans,  in  oppoaita  r^gione,  from  gen,  Jen,  and  neii,  latua, 
side. 

9.  it  is  pron.  yoni  /  as,  the  ifont  M'te,  the  further  side. 
Yimd,  adv.  further,  is  pron.  in  the  same  manner. 

**  What  want  ye  up  and  down  ?  ye  have  hither  and 
yont ;"  Ramsay *s  S.  Prov.,  p.  7C.  A.  -S.  hider  and  gtond, 
hno  atque  illuc ;  Bed.  v.  13.     A.  Bor.  yont,  beyond. 

8U  yontermert,  Fife,  sit  farther  ofif,  from  yonder,  S. 
yonter,  and  mair,  more. 

YOUNG    FOLK.      The  name    commonly 
given  in  S.  to  a  newly  married  pair. 

**The  Baron,  while  he  assumed  the  lower  end  of 
the  table,  insisted  that  Lady  Emily  should  do  the 
honours  of  the  head,  that  they  might,  he  said,  set  a 
meet  example  to  tho  young  folk."    Waverley,  iii.  360. 

YouNOSOME,  adj.    Youthful,  Ang. 

But  weYs  forlkini,  an'  right  sair  altered  now, 
Sic  ymtngtome  aangs  are  sairless  fi  an  my  moa*. 

Rou'b  ffelenore.  First  Edit  p.  115. 

[To  YOUP,  V.  n.    To  bark,  cough  ;  also,  to 
grumble,  fret,  Clydes.,  Banfifs.    V.  YouF. 

Toup  implies  a  harder,  sharper  sound  than  Yot^.} 

Youp,  8.     [A  bark,  cough]  ;  also,  a  scream. 
V.  YouT, «. 

To  YOUST,  r.  n.    To  talk  idly  and  loosely, 
with    volubility   and    noise,    Roxb.      [V, 

VOUST.] 

YousT,  s.    Conversation  of  this  description, 
ibid« 

Old  Flem.  ioM  si^ifies  impetus  ;  A.-S.  yst  and  gist, 
procella ;  aestus  maria.  But  perhaps  it  is  rather  allied 
to  gist,  gyst,  Sn.-0.  gaest,  (IsL  jast-r,  E.  yeast,)  from 
gaes-a,  jaes-a,  farmcntare,  IsL  ysa,  intumeacere. 

YOUSTIR,  YousTER,  *.     '*  Putrid  matter, 
corrupt  blood,  sanies ;"  Kudd. 

I  saw  that  crueU  feynd  eik  thare,  but  dent. 
There  lymmes  rife  and  eit,  as  he  war  wo<I, 
The  you*tir  tharfra  chirtaud  and  bluk  bind. 
— He  strancht,  fonlrunkin,  liggiiig  in  his  dreme, 
Bokkis  furth  and  yeiskis  of  wmMrr  niony  strenie. 

Doug.  Virgil,  89,  38,  48. 

A.  -S.  geolster,  geolhstor, ' '  virus,  sanies,  tabum :  poison, 
venome ;  black,  corrupt,  filthy  matter  or  bloud  ;** 
Somner.  Hence  geolstm,  virulentus ;  virulent,  full  of 
poison ;  id. 

The  A.  Bor.  v.  to  yousler,  to  fester  (Ray ),  is  evidently 
from  the  same  origin  with  our  s. 

It  might  seem  formed  from  geolw,  yellow,  as  indicat* 
ing  the  colour  of  purulent  matter,  and  ster,  a  term., 
'  3ret  retained  in  some  Goth,  dialects,  by  which  anbetan- 
tives  are  formed  from  verbs,  and  adjectives  from 
substantive ;  as  Belg.  rryster,  virgo  nubilis,  from/rey-en, 
nubere.  Germ,  hamster,  mus  agrestis,  from  hamme,  sger. 
V.  Steb,  term. 

Kilian  renders  Tent.  oAesf,  ghist,  faex,  sanies,  crassa- 
man,  crassamentum.    This  might  seem  allied,  were  it 
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not  tynon.  with  A.-S.  ffv*l,  E.  yetut.  Ami,  frum  the 
orthography,  it  ia  not  probable  that  the  latter  has  any 
afl^ty  to  geoldtr. 

To  YOUT,  V.  fi.    To  crj',  to  roar,  S.B. 

Qoby  am  I  formit  sa  foall ; 
Ay  to  yo%U  and  to  iroall. 
As  ane  horuble  ouli, 
Ougsnm  owir  all  ? 

Boulate,  1.-8. 

A  oow  is  SAid  to  yovtj  when  she  makes  a  noiao. 

Tettt.  itttft-en,  iuycht-fn,  jubilare,  Tociferari ;  iuut 
iuytinghe^  jubilatus.  lal.  gelU-a^  to  bark,  is  probably 
allied.  Tliis  may  be  traced  to  gey-a,  latraro,  whence 
gaud,  latratus/ barking.     V.  Verel.  in  to. 


cry, 
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a   scream 
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YouT,  YOWT,  9.     1 
Shirr.  S.B. 

The  fyre  flaucbtis  flew  ouirthort  the  fellis, 
Than  was  thair  nocht  hot  yoiviis  an4  f^'IHs. 

Lyndsay*M  Warkit,  1592,  p.  40. 

Sum  fled  for  to  saue  thanie  sela. 
And  vther  sum  with  youls  and  yells, 
Maist  cairfully  did  cry.  ' 

Burer$  pig.  Waitan**  CoU.,  ii  33. 

My  heart  it  quells  wi'  fear. 

The  sichts  to  see,  the  yoir/j  to  hear 

That  stound  upon  mine  ear. 

JamUson:$  Popvd,  Ball,  u  238. 

Skinner  gives  youp  as  aynon.  This  seems  allied  to 
the  S.  r.  Yaup,  q.  v. 

YOUTHEID,  Yhouthade,  Yowthheid,  s. 
1.  The  season  of  youth. 

—Till  swylk  thowlesnes  he  yeid. 
As  the  couTss  askis  off  yowtheid, 

BarboHT,  i  834,  MS. 

In*til  the  floure  of  hys  yhowiktd 
He  deyd  in  dene  mad}'nhed. 

WyrUown,  vil  7.  831. 

Bet  quhen  yowthheid  hes  blawn  his  wantoun  blast, 
Than  sail  Oud  Counsatl  rewill  him  at  the  hmt 

LyruUay,  &  />.  it,  IL  128. 

The  latter  ta  the  most  proper  orthofi;raphy ;  A.-S. 
geogHh'had^  i.e.,  literally,  the  state  of  being  young. 
V.  Heid,  term, 

2.  Used   to   denote  persons  in   the  state  of 

adolescence. 

— *'The  Ynineraities  of  this  realme  are  appointit  for 
the  educatioune  of  the  youfhheiiie  c|uhilk  sua  be  seido 
of  gude  learning  an<l  roancris  within  this  realme,"  &c. 
Acte  Ja.  VI.  1578,  Ed.  1814.  y  08. 

"  His  diligence  k  fruit  of  his  labonris  vpoune  the 
yotUhcheUV*  Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  16. 
*  — **  And  to  appoint  sik  pereonia  as  thai  pliss — for 
instructing  of  tno  yotUheheid  in  gude  literature  and 
aeience,"  4fco.  Reg.  Present  A.  1584.  Life  of  Mel- 
Tille,  i.  480. 

Youthie,  Youthy,  adj.     1.  Youthful,  S. 

Touthy  ia  used  in  E.  as  an  adj.  But  Dr.  Johns, 
condemns  it  as  "a  bad  word.*' 

2.  Of  youthful  habits,  or,  with  an  affectation 
of  voiithfuhiess  in  dress,  or  in  manners 
unbecoming  in  advanced  life.  Thus,  it  is 
often  said  of  a  female ;  •*  I'se  warran  she's 
nae  less  than  three  score,  but  she's  as 
youthte  as  gin  she  wama  out  o'  her  teens;"  S. 

YouTHiNESs,  s.     Youthfalness,  S. 

"  My  spirits  were  maintained  in  a  state  of  jocund 
temperance,  and  my  thoughts  so  lifted  out  of  the  cares 
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of  business,  that  I  was,  for  the  time,  a  new  creature, 
bringing  buck  with  mo-  -a  sort  of  yiwthinrM  that  lasted 
.  sometimes  more  than  a  fortnight."    The  Steam-boat, 
p.  2. 

[YOUTHER,  YoDTHiB,  *.     Smoke,  smelL 

V.  YOWTHER.] 

YouTHiR  OF  THE  SoD.  The  red  ashes  oif 
turf,  Ang. 

To  YOVE,  r.  fi.  1.  To  talk  in  a  free,  facetious, 
and  familiar  way ;  as,  to  \ove  and  Cracky 
to  speak  a  great  deal,  in  high  spirits, 
S. ;  sywon,' love  and  Crack, 

This  term  includes  the  idea,  that,  although  a  cood 
deal  be  said,  it  is  rather  of  a  trivial  nature,  or  little  to 
the  purpose. 

Tent,  iouw,  jubilatus ;  Isl.  go^g-a^  celebrare. 

2.  To  go  at  a  round  pace;  a  secondary  sense; 
Loth. 

YOW,  YouE,  s.    1.  A  ewe. 

Thre  Teli>«  tho,  as  was  the  auM  manere. 
In  wourschip  of  Eriz  he  bad  doun  quel. 
And  ane  blak  yow  to  God  of  teinpesitis  feL 

Doug,  Virga,  153,  51. 

— "Thai  maid  grit  cheir  of  euyrie  sort  of  mylk  baytht 
of  ky  mylk  &  youe  mylk."    CompL  S.,  p.  60. 
A.-S.  eowu,  Belg.  oye,  outct, 

2.  Rotten  yowj  metaph.  applied  to  a  person 
supposed  to  be  unwholesome,  as  subjected 
to  much  expectoration,  S.B. 

[YowiE,  9,     Dimin.  of  yoir,  Burns.] 
To  YOW,  V.  n.    To  caterwaul,  Clydes. 

An'  the  wilcat  uoioCl  through  its  dowie  vowts 
Sae  goastie,  oowch.  and  dim. 

Jlannaiden  ofVlydt,  Edin,  Mag.,  May  1820. 

R,  yoto*t.    V.  same  number,  p.  452. 

YOWDE,  pret.    Went.    V.  Yede. 

YOWDLIN,  part.  adj.  Dilatory,  Fife ;  as, 
"  Ye're  a  yowdlin  elf." 

Isl.  iodl-a  su^ests  tho  idea  of  tardiness  in  eating. 
Edentuli  infautia  more,  cibum  in  ore  Tolutare. 

YOWPINDAIL,  8.    V.  YoriNDAiLL. 

YOWTHEK,  YouTHER,  s.     1.  Any  strong 
or  nauseous  smell;  often,  **  a  filthy  yowther; 
as  that  of  housed  cattle.     V.  Ewder. 

2.  It  denotes  vapour,  Moray. 

The  ymother  drifted  sae  h^h  i'  the  sky. 
The  sun  worth  a'  sae  recL 

Sarthern  AtUviuUiea,  p.  271* 

3.  The  dust  of  flax,  Ayrs. 
YRLE,  8.     A  dwarf;  [yrliny  Ayrs.] 

Wansnckit  funnling,  that  Nature  made  an  yiUy  Lc 

Kennedie,  Ectrgnrn,  ii  49. 
V.  Wansuckit. 

Isl.  yriing-r,  vermiculus,  O.  Andr.,  p.  137,  a  aroall 
worm  ;  also  applied  to  tho  voung  of  little  beasts.  Or 
it  may  be  corr.  from  tcurl,  one  of  tho  forms  which 
tcancoff  has  assumeil.  As,  however,  hirl  denotes  a 
dwarf,  S.  B.,  it  is  possible  that  n  has  been  omitted  by 
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Koonedie,  or  by  ■omo  copyist,  as  not  belooging  to  iho 
lortn.  For  where  words  liAve  not  formerly  been  writ- 
tui,  beginning  with  n  vowel,  it  is  soniatimes  doubtful, 
whether  ii  befongs  to  them,  or  only  to  the  article  pre- 
oeding;  the  pronanciatiou  beiuc  in  both  cases  the  same. 
Yorlu,  ."nrfe,  to  draw  onea  self  vp  on  a  he^;" 
GlaTia. 

[To  YSCHE,  V.  n.  To  issue,  to  saDy,  to  sally 
fortli,  Barbour,  iv.  95 ;  pret.  and  part.  'pa. 
^9ckit,  V.  838,  vi.  404. .  V.  IscH.] 

pTscuE,  B.    Outlet,  exit,  issue.  Ibid.  vii.  363.] 

[YscHER,  YscHABE,  8.  An  usher,  Lyndsaj, 
The  Dreme,  L  23.] 

n^SCUiNO,  a.  Sallying  out,  sally,  Barbour* 
XV.  168.] 

[YTHAND,  Ythen,  adj.  Assiduou-s  Bar- 
bour, iii.  285.     V.  Ithakd.] 

[Ythandlt,  Ythenlt,  adv.  Assiduously, 
Ibid.  vi.  327.] 

YTHRANGIN,  pret.  v.  Thrust  upwards. 
V.  Thbino,  v.  a. 

[YTWYN,  adv.  A  cprr.  of  in-twyn^  apart, 
asunder.] 

Tharfor  iU  dykys  oat  thort  he  schsr, 
Tt^  baith  the  mossis  to  the  way : 
That  wer  sa  fer  frs  othir,  that  thai 
War  yfinfM  a  bowdraacnt  and  mar. 

Airfottr,  Tiii  175. 
Ass  eren.  Edit  1620. 

[la  Dr.  Jamieson's  edition  of  Barbour  this  term  is 
correctly  printed  y^cryn  ;  but  in  the  Diet,  it  is  yheyn, 
rsgarding  the  meaning  of  which  the  Dr.  confessed  he 
eonld  form  no  conjecture.  Nor  could  any  one  else. 
But  piwjfH  is  plainly  the  vulgar  pron.  of  iN-Ziffyii, 
asunder,  and  is  still  used  in  the  form  atween,} 

YUCKFIT,  YOUKTIT, «.  Tlie  snipe,  Lanarks. 

"  The  yuekJU  fell  on  Fauldhonse  know, 
The  paitrick  on  AUldton  lea.'* 

**  Ywrfi^  the  snipc^  so  called  from  its  cry ;  called 
also^  fctMu  the  same  circumstance,  htxUherUal.**  Edin. 
VMg.  July  1819,  p.  629. 

This  must  be  an  error  of  the  press  for  keaikerbleai. 

[YU60LE,  8.  An  owl,  Shetl.  Dan.  ugk, 
id.] 

YUIK,  YuKE,  *.     ptch,  itching,  Clydes.] 

"Or  he  was  pastane  m^Ie  from  Striuiling,  all  the 
partis  of  his  boa^  wer  taikm  with  sic  ane  sair  ^ik  as  it 
Biicht  esily  appeir  that  the  same  proccidit  not  of  the 
force  of  ony  seiknes,  hot  be  plane  trecherie.  The 
takinis  of  quhilk  trecherie,  certonc  blak  pimples  sa 
•one  as  he  was  cum  to  Glasgow,  brak  out  oner  all  his 
haiU  body,  with  sa  ereit  yuik  and  sic  pane  throw  out 
all  his  lymmis,  that  he  lingerit  out  his  lyfe  with  verray 
•mall  hope  of  eschaip."    Buchanan's  Detect.,  p.  12. 

Id  the  Lend.  £dit.  ache  is  the  word  used.  Sign.  C. 
iiii.  b. ;  in  the  Lat.  copy  dohr,  in  both  places,  holort 
ft  omnium  partiom  vexatione. 

Itchiness  cannot  well  be  meant,  as  there  is  no  cor- 
icspoodent  term  in  the  Lat.  Besides,  doior  and 
fttxaiio  an  the  only  terms  used  by  Buchanan,  Hist, 
lib.  xriii.  6.  [The  term  is  still  used  in  Clydes.  and 
Loth.] 
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One  would  almost  think  that  yuik  were  an  error  of 
the  press  for  yaik,  as  the  v.  is  used  in  this  form, 
signifying,  to  ache.  But  this  cannot  well  be  su'tposed, 
as  ynik  not  only  occurs  twice  in  such  close  conuozion, 
but  in  another  place. 

Blak  pimples  broking  out  oner  all  his  l)ody,  greuons 
in  all  his  lymmis,  andintollerabill  stinch  disclois 
it."    In  Loud.  £dit  aehe^  Sign.  H.  ii.  b. 

To  YUKE.      V.  YOUK. 

YULE,  YuuLB,  YuYLL,  8.    The  name  given 
to  Christmas,  S.  A.  Bor. 

Cure  the  Mownth  thejrne  posxyd  he  sens, 
And  held  bys  YhuU  in  Abbyrilcue. 

Wyntown^  tIL  9.  80a 

In-tyl  Kinlos  that  yere  for-thf    . 

In  Morave  held  the  King  Davy 

His  TvU*    And  of  Sanct-Andrewls  than 

The  BIschope  de  LaiulalU.  that  gud  man. 

In  Elgyne  held  httt  YuU  tuat  yere. 

Ibid,  riiL  45.  107.  109. 

*'In  the  thrid  yeir  eftir,  the  erle  of  Caithnes  come  to  * 
kynff  Alexander,  quhen  he  wes  sittand  with  his  modir 
on  the  Epyphany  da^  at  his  Yuyll^  and  desirit  crace." 
Bellend.  Cron.,  6.  xiii.,  e.  14.     rfatali  Christi,  Booth. 

"A  green  Yule  makes  a  fat  kirk-yard  ;"  Ramsav's 
S.  Prov.,  p.  11.  The  truth  of  this  Prov.  is  denied  by 
some  learned  physicians^  who  assert  that  a  hanl  winter 
cuts  oflF  many  more,  especially  those  advanced  in  Ufe, 
than  an  open  one. 

8u.-G.  jir4  Ban.  iuU^  JuUdag,  Isl.  jol,  A.-S.  geoia, 
geokolf  aehhol^  gehul,  id. 

Mr.  rinkerton  has  justly  observed,  that  this  was 
"originally  the  Gothic  Pagan  feast  of  Yule  or  Jul ;  ** 
OL  \IaitL  Poems.  The  ancient  Goths  had  three  great 
religious  festivals  in  the  vear.  Of  these  Yule  was  the 
first.  It  was  celebratoa  at  the  time  of  the  winter 
solstice,  in  honour  of  the  Sun,  whom  the  Goths  wor- 
shipped under  the  name  of  Thor.  As  at  this  period 
the  Sun  began  to  return,  thev  expressed  their  joy  in 
this  manner,  and  endeavoured  to  sccuro  a  propitious 
year.    Mallet's  North.  Antiq.,  i.  130,  131. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  same  confusion 
may  be  romarked  in  the  Gothic  mythology,  as  in  that 
of  Ureece  and  Rome.  The  attributes  of  one  deity  aro 
often  traiiaferred  to  another.  Hence  the  Sun  is  some- 
times recognised  by  the  name  of  Odin;  and  we  are 
informed  that  this  deity  was  denominated,  bv  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Xorth,  Julvaiter,  or  the  Father  of 
Yule,  because  this  feast  was  observed  in  honour  of  him. 
V.  Keysler,  Antiq.  Septent.,  p.  159.  This  confusion 
may  in  nart  be  accountcil  for  by  a  circumstance  which 
Mallet  has  taken  notice  of.  The  (litfercnt  northern 
nations  had  their  partialities  ;  and  as  thev  all  observed 
the  feast  of  Jul,  some  might  ascril>e  the  honour  to  one 
deity,  and  others  to  another.  **  The  Danes  seem  to 
have  paid  the  highent  honours  to  Odin.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Norway  and  Iceland  appear  to  have  been  under 
the  immediate  protection  of  Thor ;  and  the  Swedes  had 
chosen  Freya  for  their  tutelar  deity."  North.  Antiq., 
L97. 

I.  Many  conjectures  have  been  formed  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  Name.  Some  have  derived  it  from  Gr. 
coXot,  which  denoted  a  hymn  that  was  wont  to  bo  sung 
by  women  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  as  appears  from  the 
following  verse : 

Ae^JaXc^at  rtvxovra  jraXat  ff€iB€»  coi/Xocf*. 

*' And  preparing  the  salted  flour,  she  sung  the  pleasant 
ML'* 

Didymus  and  Athenaeus  assert,  that  the  hymn  was 
in  honour  of  Ceres ;  and  the  sam«*  thing  is  intimated 
by  Theodoret,  in  his  work  Df  Materia  tt  Afundo,  when 
he  says ;  "  Let  us  not  sine  the  lulue  to  Ceres,  nor  the 
Dithyrambus  to  Bacchus.^'    By  the  way,  it  may  be 
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mnarked,  tluit.  According  to  the  learned  Vereliua, 
Ceres  wu  by  the  Qoths  called  Frifffja  or  Frtia,  Not. 
in  Henrarar  8.,  p.  62.  Hickes  obserrea,  that  this 
ayees  very  well  with  the  YuU^ames  of  onr  anceatora^ 
mo  celebrated  this  feast  after  the  completion  of  bar* 
vesli  and  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  year,  over  the 
laboars  of  which  Ceres  was  supp<»ed  to  preside. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  derivation,  that  it  is 
wmrohable  that  the  Goths  would  borrow  the  term 
fRMB  the  Greeks.  But  if  we  could  view  the  words  as 
haviBK  a  common  oriffin,  it  might  rather  bo  supposed 
that  the  Greeks  had  oorrowed  theirs  from  the  Grbths, 
as  the  Pelssgi  seem  to  have  been  of  Scythian  extract. 
With  onr  ancestors,  however,  the  worship  of  Ceres 
was  certainly  appropriated  to  Frtya,  white  YfUt  was 
'  ooaseerated  to  the  Sun. 

Becanse  the  25th  of  December  was  reckoned  the 
middle  of  winter  bv  JuXiiu  Cesar,  it  has  been  conjee- 
tnred  that  the  Goths  gave  the  name  of  Jul  to  this  da^. 
Venerable  Bede,  in  one  passage,  seems  to  embrace  this 
opinion.  V.  Worm.  Fast.  Dan.  L.  i.  c.  7.  Our 
Boehanan,  having  observed  that  YuU  was  a  revival  of 
the  ancient  Saturnalia,  adds,  that  the  name  of  Julius 
Cesar  was  substituted  for  that  of  Saturn.  Nostri  Julia 
id  festum  vocant  Caesaris  videlicet  nomine  pro  Satumo 
mhstituto.    Hist  L.  i.  c.  24. 

Bnt  it  is  extremely  improbable,  that  TuU  should  re- 
ceive its  designation  among  the  Goths,  from  Julius 
Cesar.  "For  what  reason,"  as  Loccenius  inquires, 
"would  they  mve  this  honour  to  him,  who,  so  far 
from  subduing  tnem,  never  came  into  their  territories?" 
Aooording  to  Strabo,  who  lived  under  Augustus  and 
Tibarius,  the  regions  beyond  the  Elbe,  where  the  sea 
was  interposed,  were  quite  unknown  to  the  Romans  in 
bis  time.  LiK  vii.  p.  249.  V.  Loccen.  Antiq.  Sueo.* 
Goth.,  p.  23. 

Wonnins,  although  in  one  place  he  seems  disposed 
to  concede,  that  the  Cimbric  name  of  this  feast  was 
adopted  out  of  comi>liment  to  Julius,  elsewhere  prefers 
a  dmerent  hypothesis.  "The  months  called  Oiuli  (in- 
efaidin^ipart  of  December  and  Januarjr)  receive  their 
denoBination  from  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  sun, 
ransing  the  increase  of  the  day. — ^The  name  originates 
if  I  mistake  not»  from  the  winter  solstice,  because  then 
the  son  seems  as  it  were  to  rtat,  before  he  approaches 
nearer  to  the  Equator.  For,  to  this  day,  huae  denotes 
TUtt  ss  at  kuUe,  at  rest ;  and  the  change  of  H  into  O 
is  eaqr-"    Fast.  Dan.,  p.  41. 

The  A.-S.  gave  the  name  of  Oeola  to  two  of  their 
months^  December  and  January,  callincithe  first  Aerrt" 
geoiOf  or  ihe  fnt  Yule,  and  the  second  Aeftera-ffeola, 
or  ike  laier  Yule.  Bede  supposes  that  they  received 
thia  designation,  a  conversione  Solis,  in  auctum  diei, 
from  the  sun  turning  back,  to  the  lengthening  of  the 
day ;  the  one  preceding,  and  tlie  other  following,  this 
chaago.  De  Temporum  Bat.  c.  13.  Dire  adopts  this 
idea*  obaerving  that  C.  B.  cAir^/ signifies  rctrogradation. 
Nearly  allied  to  this,  is  the  opinion  of  ttiose  who 
derive  it  from  Su.-G.  huel,  or  rather  hiul,  rota,  a  wheel. 
Ihre  has  observed,  (vo.  Hitd)  that,  in  the  Edda,  /o^ra 
kwd,  i.e.,  beautiful  wheel,  is  one  of  the  designations 
of  the  Sun.  Perhaps,  it  may  be  added,  that  a  wheel 
seems  to  have  been  the  embJem  of  the  sun,  in  the  old 
Danish  Fasti. 

Others  understand  the  name  as  simply  signifying 
7%«  Feaat,  The  learned  Hickes  views  i  or  J,  and  A.-S. 
pc^  merely  as  intensive  particles,  conjoined  with  IsL 
and  Su.-G.  m(  commessatio,  com^tatio,  convivium, 

rposiura.     The  term  literally  signifies  ale  or  beer, 
chief  liquor  among  the  Goths ;  and  metonymically 
a  feast 

In  IsL  J  indeed  is  an  intensive  particle,  often  pre- 
fixed to  words  for  greater  empnasis ;  as  igilde,  a 
Ksat  price,  iturt,  very  oitter,  igraenn,  very  green,  &c. 
.  Tborkelin  adopts  this  etymon  ;  Fragments  of  Irish 
History,  p.  94.     V.  Mallet's  North.  Antiq.,  u.  68. 
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Gl.  Eddae  Saemund.  vo.  ^u^  It  is  a  singular  coinci« 
denee  that  Ir.  and  Gael,  euirm,  which  denotes  ale,  also 
signifies  a  feast  or  banquet 

TsL  Jol  has  also  been  viewed  (q.  Jo'ol)  as  "  denomia* 
ated  in  honour  of  the  God  Jaw^  or  the  Sun.  As  ol, 
according  to  the  original  use  of  the  wonl,  signifies 
nourishment  in  general,  from  ek  e/,  alo,  and  thus  in* 
dudes  the  idea  TOth  of  meat  and  drink,  it  more  especi- 
ally denotes  a  joyous  and  splendid  feast.  Very  fat 
meat  is  called  7o(/ei^<  kioi;  and  a  well-fed  horse,  allim 
ke$tr.  Some  have  derived  Joi  from  the  eating  of  hors^ 
flesh.  This  animal,-. indeed,  was  sacred  to  the  Sua 
(Jaw/,  and  was  doubtless,  in  ancient  times,  sacrificed 
in  honour  of  this  deity.-"  Gl.  Eddae  Saemnnd.,  vo. 
Joiner, 

Passing  a  variety  of  other  etymons,  I  shall  only  add 
that  of  several  learned  writers,  who  derive  the  term 
from  Moes.-G.  nil,  the  Sun  ;  C.  B.  haul.  Arm.  flotn'l^ 
Maul,  id.  The  resemblance  of  the  Gr.  name  €c  this 
luminary,  ifXiof,  has  been  remarked. 

Where  there  is  so  great  diversity  of  opinions,  I  can- 
not pretend  to  determine  which  of  them  ou^ht  to  be 
preferred.  I  shall  only  say,  that  the  latter  derivation 
and  that  from  huel,  rota,  together  Mrith  that  of  Hickcsi 
seem  to  have  the  chief  claim  to  attention. 

IL  This  festival,  among  the  Northern  nations,  waa 
the  great  season  of  Sacrifice.  On  this  occasion  hu- 
man victims  seem  generally  to  have  been  ofTcred  to 
their  false  gods.  According  to  Ditmar,  (in  Chron.), 
at  this  general  convention,  the  Danes  once  in  nine 
years  increased  the  number  of  human  sacrifices  to 
ninety-nine.  Besides  these,  they  offered  as  man v  horses, 
dogs,  and  cocks  in  place  of  hawks.  V.  Ihre,  vo. 
Hoek,  p.  912. 

The  Persians  sacrificed  horses  to  the  Sun.  Thia 
noble  animal  was,  indeed,  sacred  to  him.  We  must 
view  it  as  a  remnant  of  the  same  Eastern  idolatry, 
that  the  Goths  offered  horses  at  the  feast  of  Yule.  V. 
EL  Sched.  de  Dis.  German.,  p.  102. 

**The  Greenlanders  at  this  day  keep  a  Sun^FeoMt  at 
the  winter  spbtice,  about  Dec  22,  to  rejoice  at  the 
return  of  the  Sun,  and  the  expected  renewal  of  tho 
hunting  season."  Crantz's  Hist  Greenland,  i.  17fi. 
V.  Mafiet,  ii.  68. 

Hie  Goths  used  also  to  sacrifice  a  boar.  For  this 
animal,  as  well  as  the  horse,  was,  according  to  their 
mythology,  sacred  to  the  Sun.  To  this  day  it  is  cus- 
tomary, among  the  peasants  in  the  North  of  Europe, 
at  the  time  of  Christmas,  to  make  bread  in  the  form  of 
a  boar-pig.  Tliis  thev  place  upon  a  table,  with  baooa 
and  other  dishes ;  ana,  as  a  good  omen,  they  expose  it 
as  long  as  the  feast  continues.  To  leave  it  uncovered 
is  reckoned  a  bad  omen,  and  totally  incongruooa  to 
the  manners  of  their  ancestors.  They  call  this  kind  of 
bread  JnlagaU;  VereL  Not  ad  Hervarar  S.,  p.  139. 
For  a  fuller  account  of  this  ancient  custom,  V.  M  AiDSir, 
•.2. 

Rudbeck  asserts  that  the  bread-sow  was  dedicated 
to  the  Earth  or  Ceres.  Atlant.  ii.  545.  But  compare 
what  he  says  with  Maiden,  s.  2. 

Hence,  as  has  been  observed,  we  may  perceive  what 
is  meant  in  the  Indiculus  SupentUionum  et  Paganar* 
tarn  SjfHodo  LiptinienM  »uhjnnctu$,  sect.  26,  when  we 
meet  with  this  title,  De  Simnlaero  de  Connpar$a  Far- 
ina,    Keysler,^  ut  sup.,  p.  159,  160. 

In  our  own  country,  the  use  that  is  made  of  the 
Maiden,  or  Ust  handful  of  com  that  has  been  cut 
down  in  harvest,  bears  a  striking  analogy  to  this 
custom.  It  is  divided  among  tho  homes  or  cows,  on 
the  morning  of  Yule,  sometimes  of  the  new  year,  "  to 
make  them  thrive  all  the  year  round. "  To  this  custom 
Bums  seems  to  allude  in  his  beautiful  poem,  entitled. 
The  Auld  Farmer'a  Hewyear  Morning  Salutation  to  hi9 
Auld  Mare  Maggie,  on  giving  her  the  accustomed  ripp 
^com  to  han$eJ  in  the  new  year,  iii.  140. 
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A  giild  New-year  I  wish  thee  t  Maggie, 
Hm,  there'*  a  ripp  to  thy  auld  baggie,  Ice 

This  enstoni  rariea  in  different  placca.  In  aome,  the 
konet  generally  set  a  feed  of  corn  on  the  morning  of 
Yyif:  and  the  Maiden  ia  giren  to  the  hone  called  the 
Wim  ^.  which  leada  the  reat  in  the  plough. 

Thm  anei€.-kl  Romana  had  a  rite  analognua  to  thia,  in 
tha  edebration  of  the  Ftr'uu  Sementinae,  a  featival 
appointed  to  be  kept  at  the  beginning  of  aeed-tiuie, 
lor  imploring  their  deitiea,  piurticularly  Cerea  and 
Tdlva»  to  give  racceaa  to  their  laboura.  On  this  occa- 
■ioB,  the  oxen  need  for  labonr  were  crowned  with  gar- 
laBd%  and  received  a  double  portion  of  food.  In 
•lloaion  to  this  cnatom,  Ovid  aaya ; 

State  ooronati  plenum  ad  praespe  javencL 

Fast  LiK,  1. 

Something  aimilar  to  the  cuatom  of  the  Julajalt  haa 
•Tidentl^  auhaiated  in  the  Orkney  lalanda,  although 
the  vestigea  of  it  are  not  now  underatood. 

**Io  a  part  of  the  pariah  of  Sandwich,  every  family 
that  haa  a  herd  of  awine  kills  a  soio  on  the  17th  of 
December,  and  thence  it  ia  called  Sow-day,  There  ia 
■o  tradition  aa  to  the  origin  of  thia  practice.'*  Statiat. 
▲oa,  xri.  400. 

Tliia,  indeed,  may  be  viewed  aa  a  reliqne  of  the 
heathen  worahip  of  the  ancient  Gotha,  in  aacrificing  a 
boar  to  the  Sun. 

It  ia  the  omnion  of  aome  learned  writera  that  the 
Son  waa  worahipped  under  the  name  of  Saturn.  Ser- 
vina  (in  Virgil,  Lib.  i)  aaya  that  the  Aasyriana  wor- 
diipped  Saturn  under  the  name  of  Bel,  and  that  the 
Sob  and  Saturn  are  the  aame.  V.  Minut  Fel.  Not., 
p.  45,  4S.  It  ia  certainly  a  well-founded  idea  that  Bel 
or  Belna,  the  great  cod  of  the  Chaldcaoa,  waa  the  Sun. 
Thia  is  aaserted  by  Macrobina,  Lib.  i.  e.  22.  Uranua, 
L;^  the  Heaven,  being  the  father  of  Saturn,  and  Rhea, 
or  the  Earth,  hia  aister  and  wife  ;  it  aeems  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  worahip  of  Saturn  waa  originally  derived 
bj  the  weatem  nationa  from  that  of  the  Sun  aa  adored 
in  the  east  At  the  aame  time,  it  ia  evident  that  they 
inoorpoimted  many  things  of  their  own  into  thia  part 
of  their  mythology.  But  as  they  had  different  deities 
thai  bore  the  same  name,  they  seem  to  have  often 
inmbled  together  allegories  concerning  nature,  the 
history  of  their  departed  heroes,  and  merb  fables,  in 
their  aocounta  of  one  particular  deity. 

B^  supposing  that  Saturn  was  another  name  for 
the  Son,  we  can  easily  account  for  the  striking  simil- 
arity of  the  rites  used  by  the  Romans  in  their  Satur* 
moIm,  celebrated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of 
Deeember,  to  those  of  the  Northern  nations.  Nay, 
18  the  Celts  undoubtedly  worshipped  the  Sun  under 
the  name  of  Bel  or  Belenus,  and  aa  aome  of  the  moat 
solemn  acts  of  the  Druid  ical  worship  were  performed 
aboQt  this  season  ;  we  find  Goths,  Celts,  and  Romans, 
•OBspiring  in  the  observation  of  a  great  feaat  at  the 
tiflM  of  the  winter  aolstice. 

As  the  Druids  then  employed  their  golden  hill  for 
eattiniF  the  mistletoe,  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  falx, 
the  hiU  or  acjfthe^  was  the  baclge  of  Saturn,  because  he 
waa  supposed  to  preside  over  agriculture :  Rosin.,  p. 
2H.    £nier's  Mythol.,  ii.  260. 

His  worship^  in  another  respect,  agrees  with  that  of 
the  Son.  For  it  aeema  to  be  admitted,  that  human 
sacrifices  had  been  offered  to  him  by  the  Carthaginiana ; 
Banier,  ibid.  p.  258.  In  the  aame  manner  the  Pelasgi 
are  said  to  have  worshipped  him  ;  Rosin,  ut  sup. 

A  enstom,  similar  to  tnat  of  the  Julagali  already  de- 
scribed, prevailed  among  the  ancient  Italiana,  in  the 
worship  of  Saturn.  We  are  informed  by  Dionysius  of 
Halicamattna,  that  Herculea,  on  hia  return  from  Spain 
to  Italy,  aboliahed  the  horrid  cuatom  of  offering  human 
sacrifices  to  Saturn ;  and,  having  erected  an  altar  to 
bias  on  the  Saturnine  mount,  presented  those  offerings, 
which  the  Greeks  call  Bv/uira  ax>^a,  which,  according  to 


tha  Scholiast  on  Thucydides,  were  of  paste  figured  like 
ammab ;  Bsnier's  Mythol.,  B.  i.,  o.'3,  p.  259. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  haa  been  observed  amons 
tks  ^gyvlians.  According  to  Jerome,  indeed,  it  woula 
seem  to  nave  been  a  genertd  custom  among  the  heathen, 
to  disttngnish  the  end  of  the  old  year,  or  the  beginning 
of  the  new,  by  peculiar  religioua  ceremonies. 

The  nasaage  referred  to,  ia  hia  comment  on  these 
Isa.  Uv.  II.  "That  prepare  a  table  for  that 
that  furnish  the  drink-offering  unto  that 
He  renders  it,  **  That  place  a  table  to  For- 
aad  pour  out  upon  it ;  **  or,  according  to  the 
Septnagiut,  *'  pour  out  a  drink-offering  to  the  daemon." 
Tnoi  he  sajrs ;  "  But  there  ia  an  ancient  idolatrous  cus- 
tom in  all  cities,  and  especially  in  Egypt  and  in  Alexan- 
dria, that  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  and  of  the  last 
month,  they  place  a  table  covered  with  meats  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  and  a  cup  mixed  with  honey,  expressive  of 
abondaDce,  either  ox  the  past  or  of  the  future  year." 
These  words.  Thai  prepare  a  table  for  thai  troop,  are 
viewed  by  the  learned  Vitringa,  as  respecting  the  wor- 
ship of  Apollo  or  the  Sun,  wh(»,  he  apnrehenoa,  is  there 
in  Hehi  .called  Oad  ;  as  he  renders  Jleni,  explained  in 
our  version,  "that  number,"  the  Moon.  In  Isa.  Ixv. 
U.    y.  Monk. 

In  our  own  country,  there  are  still  several  ves- 
tiges of  this  idolatry.  In  Angus,  he  who  first  opens 
the  door  on  Tule^day,  expects  to  prosper  more  than 
any  other  member  of  the  family  during  the  future 
year,  bccaase,  as  the  vulgar  express  it,  *'he  lets  in 
mmU,^  The  door  being  opened,  it  is  customary 
with  some  to  place  a  table  or  a  chair  in  it,  covering  it 
with  a  dean  cloth,  and,  according  to  their  own  Un- 
gnage,  to  "set  on  it  bread  and  cheese  to  VuU," 
Early  in  the  mominic;  as  soon  aa  any  one  of  t^e 


famUy  gets  out  of  bed,  a  new  broom  besom  is  set  at 
the  hack  of  the  outer  door.  The  design  is,  "to  let 
in  Tuie,^  These  gross  auperatitiona,  and  the  very 
of  expreaaion  uaed,  nave  undoubtedly  hod  a 
heathen  origin ;  for  YuU  ia  thua  not  onlv  personified. 
bnt  tteatcd  aa  a  deity,  who  receives  an  oblation. 

A  aimilar  cuatom  muat  have  prevailed  in  England. 
For  in  the  Dialo^e  between  Divea  and  Pauper,  pub- 
lished in  1493^  m  an  account  of  Superstitiuus  wnich 
were  observed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  mention  ia 
saade  of  naing  "  nyce  olnervauncea — in  the  New  Yere, 
aa  setting  of  mete  or  drynke  by  nighte  on  the  benche, 
to  fede  ulttoA/e  or  (?o6e/vn."    V."  ~ 
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It  is  also  very  common  to  have  a  table  covered,  in 
the  boose,  from  morning  to  evening,  with  bread  and 
drink  en  it,  that  every  one  who  calls  may  take  a 
portion :  and  it  is  deemed  very  ominous,  if  one  come 
mto  a  hooae,  and  leave  it  without  partaking.  How- 
ever many  call  on  thia  day,  all  muat  partake  of  the 
dMcr  provided. 

It  was  customary  with  the  Romana,  at  thia  acaaon, 
to  cover  tables,  and  set  lamps  on  them.  This  is  one 
of  Uie  observances  prohibited  as  heathenish,  in  the 
carlv  canons  of  the  Church.     V.  Gtsar. 

Here  we  mavalso  mention  some  other  ridiculous  rites 
pmctised  on  this  day.  Any  servant,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  a  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  family,  and 
at  the  same  time  not  emancipated  from  the  yoke  of 
sopeistition,  is  careful  to  go  early  to  the  well,  on 
Christmas  mominc,  to  draw  water,  to  draw  corn  out 
of  the  atack,  and  also  to  bring  in  ixile  from  the  kitchen- 
ffarden.  Thia  ia  meant  to  enaure  prosperity  to  the 
umily. 

A  aimilar  auperatition  ia,  for  the  aame  reoaon,  atill 
obeerved  by  many  on  the  morning  of  the  New-year. 
One  of  a  family  watchea  the  stroke  of  twelve,  gpea  to 
the  well  as  quickly  aa  possible,  and  carefully  skims  it. 
This  they  call  "  getting  the  aeum  or  ream  (cream)  of 
thewelL^ 
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This  rapenlitioiu  rite,  in  the  Soath  of  S.,  is  observed 
on  the  morning  of  the  New-ycar*s  day. 

Twsll  itmck.— Tws  neebour  hizzica  raise ; 

An',  llltia,  ned  s  sad  gate  ; 
"  The/0wrr  &  the  well  to  oar  house  gaes, 

<«  An'  m  the  boniest  Ud  get" 

*'  Upon  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  new  year, 
the  country  Uasee  are  sure  to  rise  as  early  as  possible, 
if  they  have  been  in  bed,  which  is  seldom  tne  case, 
that  they  may  get  the^oieyr,  as  it  is  called,  or  the  first 
nail-full  of  water  from  the  well.  The  citi,  who  is  so 
nieky  as  to  obtain  that  jprizel  is  supposed  to  have  more 
than  a  double  chance  oi  gaining  the  most  accomplished 
young  man  in  the  parish.  As  they  go  to  the  wcU,  they 
chant  over  the  words,  which  are  marked  with  inverted 
eommas."    Rev.  J.  Nicol's  Poems,  i.  30. 

This  seems  to  be  a  very  ancient  superstition :  and 
may  perhaps  be  viewed  as  a  vestige  of  the  worship  of 
wells,  which  prevailed  among  the  Picts.  This  rite  was 
not  unknown  to  the  Romans.  Virgil  attributes  the 
observation  of  it  to  Aeneas.  The  act  of  skimming  water 
with  the  hand  was  one  of  the  rites  necessary  in  order 
to  snocessf  ul  augury. 

Et  sic  aflatus  ad  uodam 

Processit,  summoqae  hausit  de  guigite  lymphas, 
Multa  deos  orons,  oneravitque  aethera  votis. 

Viig.iz.2S. 

Or,  aa  it  is  rendered  by  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  : 

And  there  withal  with  wourdis  augural, 

Eftir  there  soayng  oenrmonis  diainal 

Vnto  the  flaoe  anone  forth  ste|>pis  he, 

And  of  the  ttrtmys  crop  ane  litil  we 

The  wattir  llftis  up  into  his  handis, 

Fnl  fretumlie  the  iloddis,  quhare  he  standis, 

Besekand  til  attend  til  his  praier. 

Dwg,  Virga,  274, 15. 

The  Hremffi  crop,  i.  e.,  the  surface  of  the  stream. 

UL  Ytite,  as  has  been  already  observed,  was  cele- 
brated aa  a  Fsast,  among  the  ancient  Goths.  At 
this  time,  thoee  who  were  related  had  the  closest  in- 
tercourse. They  used  by  turus  to  feast  with  each 
other.  These  entertainments  they  called  OffergiUUn : 
for  the  term  gild  denotes  a  fraternity  or  association, 
for  the  parpose  of  havin|(  money,  meat,  drink,  &c.  in 
common.  fCeysler.  Antiq.  Septent.,  p.  349.  Thence 
gild  or  guild  among  us  denotes  a  society  possessing  a 
common  atock. 

It  waa  also  customary  during  Yule,  particularly  in 
Sweden,  for  difierent  families  to  meet  together  in  one 
village,  and  to  bring  meat  and  drink  with  them,  for  the 
celebration  of  the  feast.  The  same  custom  was  observed, 
when  their  was  a  general  concourse  to  the  place  where 
one  of  their  temples  stood.  Erat  veterum  more 
receptum,  ut  cum  sacrificia  erant  celebranda,  ad  tem- 
plum  frequentes  convenirent  cives  omnes,  ferentes 
secum  singuli  victum  et  commeatum,  quo  per  sacri- 
ficiorum  solennia  uterentur,  singuli  etiam  cerevisiam, 
quae  isto  in  convivio  adhiberctur.  Snorr.  Sturl. 
Heimskring,  S.    Hakonar,  c.  16. 

This  is,  most  probably,  the  origin  of  the  custom 
itill  preserved  among  us,  of  relations  and  friends 
feasting  in  each  other's  houses,  at  this  time.  The 
vulgar,  in  the  Northern  counties  of  S.,  have  also  a 
custom  which  greatly  resembles  the  Offerglhien,  On 
the  morning  of  the  New-year,  it  is  common  for  oeigh- 
hours  to  go  into  each  other's  houses,  and  to  club  their 
money  in  order  to  send  out  for  drink,  to  welcome  in 
the  year.    This  is  done  in  private  houses. 

During  the  times  of  heatheuism,  the  solemnities  of 
Yule,  lasted  three  days.  The  festival  seems  to  have 
been  sometimes  continued  for  eight  days.  Uakon 
Sknlderbreds  S.,  ell,  14. 

The^  festive  observation  of  this  season,  even  where 
there  is  no  idea  of  sanctity  in  relation  to  the  su  imposed 
date  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  is  far  more  general  m  the 
M.  of  S.,  than  in  other  parts  of  the  country.    There  is   | 


ocareely  a  family  so  poor,  as  not  to  have  a  kind  of  feast 
OB  Ymu  Those  have  butcher-meat  in  their  houses  on 
this  day,  who  have  it  at  no  other  time ;  it  being  the 
day  appsopKiated  for  the  meeting  of  all  the  relations  of 
aumily. 

Among  the  lower  classes,  it  is  universally  observed 
aeooiding  to  the  Old  Style.  **  Our  fatlien,''*  say  thcv, 
<*ohaerved  it  on  this  day ;"  and,  "  They  may  alter  the 
styles  bat  they  cannot  alter  the  seasons." 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  North  were  never 
at  a  loss  for  the  means  of  celebrating  their  Yule. 
Johnatona  (Antiq.  Cclto-Xormann.)  has  a^  note  re- 
ferring to  tiiis  subject,  which  exhibits  their  charac- 
ter in 'its  tme  light.  *'The  Scandinavian  expedi- 
tions," bo  aaya,  **were  anciently  conducted  in  the 
following  manner.  A  chieftain  sailed,  with  a  few 
ships,  for  Britain,  and  collected  all  the  scattered  ad- 
ventnren  he  could  find  in  his  way.  They  landed  on 
the  eoast,  and  formed  a  temporary  fortress.  To  this 
strong  hold  they  drove  all  the  cattle,  and  having  salted 
them,  the  freebooters  returned  home,  where  they  spezit 
their  JqI,  or  bmmal  feast,  with  much  glee.  Such  an 
expedition  was  called  mSlrand-hogguOf  or  etrand  slaugh- 
ier."    P.  65. 

IV.  The  Gifts,  now  generally  conferred  at  the  Kew- 
year,  seem  to  have  originally  belonged  to  K«/e.  Among 
the  NorUiem  nations,  it  was  customary  for  subjects,  at 
thia  season,  to  present  gifts  to  the  sovereign.  These 
were  deBomtnated  Jotngiafir,  Le.,  Yuie-g{/U.  They 
ware  Aenesofenees  of  thiat  description,  wluch,  if  not 
given  cheeifnily,  the  prince  consiuered  himself  as  hav- 
inga  rig)ht  to  extort.  Hence,  it  is  said  of  Uacon,  King 
ofx^orway,  A  1093,  Ilann  tob  tka  oc  of  tid  tha  tola' 
giafir;  la  onooue  tributa,  quae  donorum  Jolensium 
nomine  aolvi  deoebant,  eis  remisit.  Johnstone,  Antiq. 
CelUKScawl.,  p.  230. 

The  Romans,  at  this  season,  were  wont  to  send  pre- 
senta  of  sweetmeats^  such  as  dried  figs,  honey,  ic,  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  Strenae,  This  was  meant 
aa  a  good  omen ;  and,  by  this  substantial  emblem,  they 
also  expmsed  their  wishes,  that  their  friends  might 
enjoy  the  smecfs  of  the  year  on  which  they  entered ; 
K%iin.  Antiq.,  fk  29.  230.  The  custom  which  prevaib 
in  S.,  of  presenting  what  the  vulgar  call  a  Jticv#'/ie-«Z*oa, 
or  a  loaf  enriched  with  raisins,  currants,  and  spiceries, 
has  an  evident  analogy  to  this. 

In  some  of  the  northern  counties  of  S.,  the  vulgar 
would  redcon  it  a  bad  omen,  to  enter  a  neighbour's 
house,  on  New-year's  day,  empty-handed.  It  is  com- 
mon to  carry  some  trifling  prcisent ;  as,  a  bit  of  bread, 
a  little  meal,  or  a  piece  of  money. 

Thoee  mfta  were  also  called  by  the  Romans  Salnr- 
fMlitkk ;  Rosin.,  p.  294.  Satumsuia«— say's  TertuUian, 
strenae  captandae,  et  septimontium,  et  brumae,  et 
caraa  oO|piationis  honorana  exigeuda  omnia,  Ac.  De 
Idololatna,  c.  10.  V.  also  his  work,  De  Fuga  in  Per- 
secutione,  e.  13. 

Tertnllian  severely  reprehends  the  Christiana,  for 
their  oompliance  with  tno  heathen,  in  paying  some 
respect  to  these  customs.  "By  us,'*  he  says,  "who 
are  strangers  to  sabbaths,  and  new  moons,  once  ac- 
ceptable to  Ciod,  the  Saturnalia  and  the  feasts  of  Jan- 
uary, and  Brumalia,  and  Jfalronali/i,  arc  frequented  ; 
S'Tts  ai»  sent  hither  and  thither,  there  is  the  noise  of 
e  Streitae,  and  of  games  and  of  feasting.  O  t  better 
faith  of  the  nations  m  their  own  reli^on,  which  adopts 
no  solemnity  of  the  Christians."  De  Idolatria,  c  14. 
We  aocoidin^y  find  that  the  Strenae  were  prohibited 
by  the  Christian  church.  V.  Rosin.  Antiq.,  p.  29,  and 
va  GrsAR. 

The  Stremae  are  tracetl  as  far  back  as  to  king  Tatius, 
who^  at  this  season,  used  to  receive  branches  ofa  ha^pif 
or  fortunate  tree  Irom  the  grove  of  Strcnia,  as  favour- 
able omens  with  respect  to  the  new-year;  Q.  Sym- 
mach.  ap.  Roain.,  p.  28. 
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It  appeara  that,  in  consequenco  of  tlie  eatatilish- 
■lent  01  the  monarchy  under  Augustus,  all  orders  of 
people  were  expectetf  to  preseut  New -years-gifts  to 
the  emperors  themaelTes ;  Sueton.  in  August.,  c.  75. 
Dorinff  the  reicn  of  this  prince,  these  were  given  at  the 
Capitol.  But  Galignla  was  so  lost  to  a  sens  i  of  shame, 
as  to  publish  an  edict  expressly  requiring  such  eifts ; 
and  to  stand  in  the  porch  of  the  nalace,  on  the  Cuends 
of  January,  in  order  to  receive  tnose  which  people  of 
all  descriptions  brought  to  him  ;  Sueton.  in  Cauff.,  c.  42. 
Even  Augustus  prct«:nded  to  have  a  nocturnal  vision, 
requiring  that  the  people  should  annually,  on  a  certain 
dav»  present  money  to  him,  which  he  received  with  a 
Mhw  hand,  cavam  manum  aaacs  porriKcntibus  prac- 
bons  ;  Id.  in  August.,  e.  91.  It  was  reckoned  a  hand- 
■ome  enough  way  of  receiving  gifts,  when  the  bosom- 
fold  of  the  cloak  was  expand^.  But  when  they  were 
received  utramte  manu  cavala,  as  it  would  be  exp  essed 
in  S.,  M  aoupiHM,  it  was  accounted  a  species  of  depreda- 
tion. Hence  rapine  was  proverbiidly  expressed  in 
this  manner.  V.  Ammian.  Maroelltn.  Lib.  16.  Rosin. 
Antiq.,  p.  29. 

The  Strena£  were  considered  as  of  such  importance, 
that  a  particular  deity  was  supposed  to  preside  over 
them,  called  Dea  Sirtnia  ;  Rosin,  p.  28.  This  might 
be  the  principal  reason  why  they  were  condemned  by 
Christians  in  early  timea.  To  have  any  concern  with 
them,  might  be  reckoned  a  symbolising  in  some  sort 
with  idolatry. 

V.  This  season,  in  very  eariy  times,  was  characterized 
by  such  DissiiPATiox,  tfaiat  even  the  more  sober  heathens 
were  scandalised  by  it. 

Among  the  Northern  nations,  "feasting,  dances, 
Doctumai  assemblies,  and  all  the  demonstrations  of  a 
most  dissolute  joy,  were  then  authorised  by  the  general 
oaage."    Mallet's  North.  Antiq.,  i.  130. 

Chi  account  of  the  hilarity  usual  at  this  season, 
Wachter  concludes,  that  Germ,  joi-en,  to  revel,  Belg. 
Joolig,  homo  festivus,  as  well  as  Fr.  jolt,  and  £.  joUy, 
Bare  all  their  origin  from  Joi,  Yule. 
.  The  SatamaUa,  among  the  Romans,  at  length  lasted 
for  seven  days,  the  Sigularia  being  included.  During 
this  season  of  festivity,  all  public  business  was  sus- 
ponded ;  the  Senate,  and  the  courts  of  Justice,  were 
■hut  up.  All  schools  also  had  a  vacation ;  Rosin,  p.  93. 
I  need  scarcely  remark  the  striking  similarity  of  our 
dfkriitmas  Hoadajfi, 

Masters  and  servanta  sat  at  one  table.  Some,  in- 
deed, aa^r*  that  masters  waited  on  their  servants. 
'Every  thmg  serious  was  laid  aside  ;  and  people  of  all 
ranks  gare  themselves  up  to  jollity  ;  Bochart.  Phaleg. 
p.  3. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  dissipation  by 
which  the  New  Year  ia  ushered  in,  we  have  borrow- 
ed from  the  heathen.  The  account  which  Seneca 
the  Philosopher  gives  of  this  season,  micht  seem  to 
have  been  written  for  our  times.  "It  is  now," 
says  he  to  his  friend  Lucilius,  "the  month  of  De- 
eember,  when  the  greatest  part  of  the  city  is  in  a 
baatle.  I^ooee  reins  are  given  to  public  dissipation ; 
•very^  where  may  you  hear  the  sound  of  great  pre- 
parations, as  if  there  were  some  real  difference  be- 
tween the  days  dedicated  to  Saturn,  and  those  for 
transacting  business.  Thus,  I  am  disposed  to  think, 
that  he  waa  not  far  from  the  truth,  who  said  that 
anciently  it  was  the  month  of  December,  but  now, 
the  year.  Were  you  here,  I  would  willingly  confer 
with  YOU  as  to  the  plan  of  our  conduct ;  whether  we 
thoold  live  in  our  uaual  way,  or,  to  avoid  singularity. 
both  take  a  better  supper,  and  throw  off  the  toya.  For 
what  was  not  wont  to  be  done,  except  in  a  tumult,  or 
dnrinff  some  public  calamity  in  the  city,  is  now  done 
for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  and  from  regard  to  the 
festival.  Men  chan^  their  dress.~It  were  certainly 
far  better  to  be  thnfty  and  sober  amidst  a  druitken 


crowd,  disgorging  what  they  have  recently  swallowed." 
Epist  18,  Oper.,  p.  273. 

I  have  not  met  with  any  proof  that  the  Romans  dis» 
Ifuwn/ themselves  during  the  Saturnalia;  although  this 
custom  seema  to  have  prevailed,-  during  the  same 
season,  among  the  Celts,  as  it  certainly  did  among  the 
Goths.  But  such  disguises  were  permitted  in  the 
worship  of  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods.  To  this 
punioee  we  have  the  testimonv  of  HenKiian.  "Yearly, 
m  the  beginning  of  Spring,  the  Romans  celebrate  the 
feast  of  the  Mother  of  the  cods.  On  this  occasion,  the 
most  striking  symbols  ox  wealth,  which  any  one 
possesses,  even  royal  furniture,  and  the  moat  wonderful 
productions  of  nature  or  art,  are  wont  to  be  carried 
oefore  the  deity.  Liberty  ia  given  to  all  to  indulge 
themselves  in  any  kind  of  sport.  Every  one  assumes 
whatever  appearance  ia  most  a<p*ecablc  to  him.  Nor  is 
there  any  dignity  so  great,  that  a  man  may  not  invest 
himself  writh  the  emblems  of  it,  if  he  pleases.  Such 
pains  are  taken  to  deceive  and  to  conceal  the  truth, 
that  what  is  real  cannot  easily  bo  distiugaished  from 
what  is  done  in  mimicry."    Uist  Lib.  i.  c.  32. 

Cybele,  it  may  be  observed,  ia  admitted  to  be  the 
same  with  Jthea  or  ihe  Earth, 

The  ancient  Northern  nations  worshipped  Frea  or 
Frigga,  Her  festival  was  observed  in  the  month  of 
February.  She  seems  to  correspond  to  Cybele,  in  the 
Roman  Calendar.  As  Cybele  was  the  Mother  of  the 
gods,  Frea  was  believed  to  be,  not  only  the  dau<{1iter, 
but  the  wife  of  Odin  ;  Mallet,  ii.  30.  In  the  Edita  it 
ia  declared,  that  all  Uie  other  j^s  sprung  from  Odin 
and  Frea.  She  was  the  same  with  IIer(ku«,  Iltrtlia,  or 
the  Earth,  Tacitus  describes  her  under  this  very 
designation,  of  the  Mother  of  the  gods.  Matrcm  Dedm 
venerantur  Aestii ;  insigne  superstitionis  formas  apro- 
rum  gestant ;  German.,  c.  45.  The  Northern  nations 
indeed  sacrificed  to  Frea  the  largest  hog  they  could 
find.  This  exactly  agrees  with  the  Homan  mode  of 
worshipping  Cybele.  For  they  sacrificed  a  hog  to  her ; 
Rosin.,  p.  232. 

With  res[)ect  to  the  disguisings  customary,  during 
this  festivity,  among  the  Goths,  and  aUo  in  our  own 
country,  V.  Abbot  of  Unrcssox  and  Gy.sar.  It  may 
be  added,  that  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Journey  to  the 
Western  Islands,  mentions  a  custom,  which  has 
probably  been  transmitted  from  the  Norwegian  lords  of 
the  Hebrides. 

"  At  new  year's  eve,  in  the  hall  or  castle  of  the 
laird,  where  at  festivals  there  [is]  supposed  to  be  a  very 
numerous  company,  one  man  dresses  himself  in  a  cow- 
hide, on  which  others  beat  with  sticks  ;  he  runs  with 
all  this  noise  round  the  house  in  a  connterfciteil  fright; 
the  door  is  then  shut,  and  no  re-admission  obtamed 
after  their  pretended  terror,  but  by  the  repetition  of  a 
verse  of  poetry,  which  those  acc|uainteil  with  the 
custom  are  provided  with.**  V.  SStrutt's  Sports,  & 
188,  N. 

During  Yule,  our  forefathers  seem  to  have  been  much 
addicted  to  Games  of  Chance.  This  custom  still 
prevails.  Even  children  lay  up  stores  of  pinSj  for 
playing  at  TV  Ttdnm,  In  some  parts  of  the  country, 
merchants  generally  provide  themselves,  about  this 
time,  with  a  coarser  sort,  which  they  caU  Yule-pinn, 

This  custom  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  Romans. 
Although  ^mes  of  chance  r.ere  prohibited  by  the  laws, 
these  provided  an  exception  for  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber.   V.  Adam*8  Antiq.,  p.  458. 

One  sjiecies  of  amusement,  on  this  day,  S.  B.  is 
tcad-shooting.  This  signifies  shooting  at  a  mark  for  a 
prize  that  is  laid  in  jileilfje,    V.  Wad-siiootino. 

VI.  Candles  of  a  particular  kind  are  made  for  this 
season.  For  the  candle,  that  is  lighted  on  Yule,  must 
be  so  large  as  to  bum  from  the  time  of  its  being  lighted 
till  the  Clay  be  done.  If  it  did  not,  the  circumstances 
would  be  an  omen  of  ill  fortune  to  the  family  during 
the  subsequent  year.    Hence  large  candles  are  by  the 
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Tolgar  called  Ytde^andiei,  Even  where  lamps  are 
oommooty  need,  the  poorest  will  not  light  them  at  this 
time. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doabt  that  this  cnstom  has 
been  transmitted  from  the  times  of  heathenism.  Rad- 
beck  informs  ns,  that  Su.-6.  JuU  Km  denotes  **the 
CandU$  a/  Yulf,  or  0/  tke  ^Na,  which,  on  the  night 
preceding  the  Festival  of  Yale,  illnminated  the  houses 
of  private  persons  throngh  the  whole  kingdom." 
AtUnt  P.  ii.  239. 

The  same  custom  prevailed  among  the  great.  Hence 
it  is  said ;  "  In  the  time  of  Tale,  Miimcfinar,  the  ser- 
vants whose  work  it  is  to  carry  lights,  shall  hold  candles 
before  the  Kins  and  other  princes."  Hirdskraa,  MS. 
ap.  VereL  Ind.  vo.  Kerlisvtinar,  We  learn  from 
Storleson,  that,  in  royal  or  princely  entertainments, 
there  were  as  many  of  these  servants  as  there  were 
gnests.  V.  Ihre,  vo.  Kerta,  This  term  has  nndoabt- 
adlv  been  borrowed  from  the  Germans,  who  pronounce 
it  kr$  or  terse ;  evidently  oorr.  from  Lat.  ceretis,  as 
originally  ap[>lied  to  waxlighta 

The  mgenious  Rudbeca  marks  the  resemblance 
between  the  use  of  the  /atrf-Ziiis,  i.  e.,  Yule-lights,  and 
that  of  lighted  torches  by  the  E^grptiaus,  in  the  wor- 
ship of  Osiris  or  the  son.  He  supposes  that  the 
Egyptians  had  borrowed  this  custom  trom  the  Goths ; 
as  they  were  themselves  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of 
the  rites  which  thev  observed  in  the  worship  of  this 
deity.  Herodotus  himself,  when  describing  the  wor- 
ship of  Isis,  or  Ceres,  at  Babastis,  shews  that  such 
-nwrts  were  used  as  indicated  that  the  people  were  not 
Egyptians,  but  strangers.  Rudbecl*.  is  at  pains  to 
prove  that  some  of  these  exactly  corresponded  to  the 
Vule-gamcs  of  the  Goths.    Atlant.  ii.  307-309. 

Elsewhere  Rudbeck  says,  that  at  the  season  men- 
tioned, *'  they  are  burnt  through  the  whole  nicht,  not 
from  superstition,  as  jn  former  ages,  but  merely  from 
regard  to  ancient  custom  :  and  that,  with  those  who 
are  more  curious,  these  candles  are  formed  like  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  springing  out  of  the  earth,  and  divid- 
ing itself  into  three  branches.  By  this  rite,"  he  adds, 
"our  ancestors  were  accustomed  to  celebrate  Saturn, 
or  the  Sun,  as  returning  to  loose  all*  the  bonds  by 
which  the  vegetable  world  had  been  bound  during 
winter."  Atlant.  i.  695-6.  It  is  rather  surprising 
that  his  ingenuity  did  not  discern  in  this  symbol  the 
three  sons  of  Saturn.  Macrobius,  LiK  12.  c.  7.  12. 
■ays  that  it  was  after  the  return  of  Saturn  into  Italy, 
daring  the  reign  of  Janus,  that  they  began  to  bum 
wax  candles  in  the  Saturnalia. 

There  is  a  striking  conformi^  between  this  rite 
and  that  of  the  ancient  Romans,  in  their  celebration  of 
the  Saturnalia,  They  used  lights  in  the  worship  of 
their  deitv.  Hence  originated  the  custom  of  making 
presents  of  this  kind.  Tbe  poor  were  wont  to  present 
the  rich  with  wax  tapers^ :  dereoe  Satiirnalibus  muneri 
dabanthumiliores  potentioribos,quia  candelis  panperes, 
loeupletes  cereis^  utebantnr.  Fest.  Pomp.  Lib.  3. 
TuU-candkB  are,  in  the  N.  of  S.,  given  as  a  present  at 
this  season  by  merchants  to  their  stated  customers. 

By  many,  who  rigidly  observe  the  superstitions  of 
this  season,  the  Yule-eandle  is  allowed  to  bum  out  of 
itself.  The  influence  of  superstition  appears  equally  in 
othersr  although  in  a  different  way.  When  the  day  is 
at  a  close,  the  portentous  candle  is  extinguished,  and 
carefully  locked  up  in  a  chest  There  it  is  kept,  iu 
order  to  be  burnt  out  at  the  owner's  Late-rcahe. 

I.  mav  observe  by  the  wav,  that  the  preservation 
of  candles  has  been  viewed  by  the  superstitions  as  a 
matter  of  great  importance.  This  notion  seems  to 
have  been  pretty  generally  difiused.  An  Icelandic 
writer  informs  us,  that  a  tpahmat  a  8pae-\cife  or 
aybil,  who^thoucht  herself  neglected,  in  comparison 
of  her  sisterhood,  at  some  unhallowed  rites  ODscr\'ed 
for  foretelling  the  fate  of  a  child,  cried  out ;  **  Trulv, 
I   add   this    to   these    predictions^    that   the   child 


sh^l  live  no  longer  than  these  candles,  which  vn 
lighted  beside  him,  are  burnt  out."  Then  "the 
chief  of  the  Sybils  immediately  extinguished  one  of 
the  caudles,  and  gave  it  to  the  mother  of  the  child  to 
be  carefully  preserved,  and  not  to  be  lighted  while  the 
child  was  in  life-"  Nomagestz  Sag.  ap.  Bartholin. 
Cans.  Contempt.  Mortis,  p.  6S6. 

The  reason  of  the  preservation  of  the  Tute-camHe^  in 
order  to  be  burnt  at  the  owner's  Late-tcaie,  may  be 
gathered  perhaps  from  the  superstitious  use  of  candles 
on  Candlemas  day  in  England.  Being  sprinkled  with 
holy  water,  and  blessed,  they  were  supposed  to  hare 
the  power  of  driving  away  evil  spirits. 

Whose  candell  bumeth  deare  and  bright,  a  wondrous 

force  and  might 
Doth  in  these  candella  lie,  which,  if  at  any  time  tbcv 

light. 
They  sure  beleve  that  neyther  storme  or  tempest  dsre- 

abide, 
Non  thunder  in  tbe  skies  be  heard,  nor  any  devil's  spide. 
Not  fearfuJtl  sprites  that  wdUc$  by  night,  nor  huts  of 

frosts  or  halL 

Bamab.  Oooge*s  TransL  Naogeorg,,  £  47. 

The  design  must  have  been  to  drive  away  evil  spirits, 
or  to  prevent  their  taking  possession  of  tbe  dead  oody. 
These  consecrated  candles  were  even  viewed  as  useful 
to  the  dying.  To  the  question,  **  Wherefore  serveth 
holy  candels?"  we  find  this  reply;  *'To  light  up  in 
thunder,  and  to  blesse  men  when  they  lye  a  dying." 
Wodde's  Dial.  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq..  i.  41,  N. 

VII.  A  number  of  Miscellaxeovs  SuPEiLsnno3ts 
may  be  mentioned,  in  relation  to  Yule^  which  are  still 
regarded  bv  many,  especially  in  the  North  of  S.  Some 
of  them,  like  those  already  referred  to,  may  be  traced 
to  heathenism  ;  others  seem  to  have  had  their  origin 
from  the  darkness  of  Popery.  The  bare  mention  of 
them  must,  to  any  thinking  miod,  be  sufficient  to  shew 
their  absurdity. 

In  the  morning  one  rises  before  the  rest  of  the 
family,  and  prepares  food  for  them,  which  must  be 
eaten  in  bed.  'This  frequently  consists  of  cakes  baken 
with  effgs,  called  Care<ake$,  A  bannock  cr  cake  is 
baken  for  every  person  in  the  house.  If  any  ouc  di 
these  break  in  the  toasting,  the  person  for  whom  it  is 
baked,  will  not,  it  is  supposed,  see  another  Yule.  V. 
Care-cake. 

On  this  day,  as  well  as  on  New-year's-day,  Handsel- 
Monday,  and  Rood -day,  superstitious  people  would  not 
allow  a  coal  to  be  carried  out  of  their  own  house  to 
that  of  a  neighbour,  lest  it  should  be  employed  for  the 
purposes  of  witchciaf  t. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  ancient  Romans  had  the 
same  superstition.  "  At  Rome  on  New  Year's  day,  no 
one  would  suffer  a -neighbour  to  take  fire  out  of  his 
house,  or  any  thing  of  iron,  or  lend  any  thin^."  Hos- 
pinian.  de  Ori<;.  Fest.  Christ,  f.  82.     Brand,  1.  II,  N. 

The  generahty  of  people  in  tbe  North  of  S.,  even  of 
those  who  have  no  attachment  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England,  so  far  retain  a  traditionary  regartl 
for  Yule^  that  they  observe  it  as  a  holiday.  l*hev 
would  reckon  it  ominous  to  do  anv  work  ;  although 
they  can  give  no  better  reason  for  their  conduct,  than 
that  "their  fathers  never  wrought  on  Yule." 

Women  seem  to  have  a  peculiar  aversion  to  spinning 
on  this  day.    This  bears  strong  marks  of  a  pagan  origin. 
The  ancient  heathens  wouKl  not  suffer  their  women  to 
spin  on  a  holiday.     Hence  Tibullus  says ; 
Non  audeat  alia  lanificam  pensis  imposnisse  manum. 

And  Ovid  relates,  that  Bacchus  punished  Alcithoe 
and  her  sistem  for  presuming  to  spin  during  his  festival. 

There  is  a  single  pa^sa^c  m  Jhone  Hamilton's  Facile 
Traictise,  which,  while  it  affords  a  proof  of  the  tradi- 
tionary antipathy  to  spinning  on  Yule-day,  also  shews 
how  jealous  our  worthy  reformers  were  against  the 
observation  of  all  festival  days. 

After  declaring  the  opposition  of  the  Caluinian  $eet 
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to  aU  kalydayes  except  Sunday ^  he  says  ;  "Tlie  Minis- 
tan  of  Sootland—in  oontempt  of  the  vther  halie  dayes 
obaernit  he  England,— cause  thair  wyfis  and  semants 
«i»  in  oppin  sicht  of  the  people  upon  Ytul  da/  ;  and 
tnair  afiectionat  auditeun  oonstraines  thair  tennanta 
to  jroke  thair  pleuohs  on  Yeul  day  in  contempt  of 
Chnstis^  Natiuitie,  whilk  our  Lord  hes  not  left 
▼nminiait ;  for  thair  oxin  ran  wod  and  brak  thair  nekis, 
and  leamit  pamed]  sum  pleugh  men,  as  is  notoriously 
knawin  in  smdrie  partes  of  Sa>tUuifL''    P.  174^  175. 

The  term  YuU  is  also  used  for  Christmas ;  A.  Bor. 
lliey  have  their  Yu,  or  Yule-batch,  i.e.,  Christmas- 
batch  ;  their  Yule-games,  and  Yule-eiog,  or  Christmas- 
block.  "In  farm-houses,  the  servants  lay  by  a 
large  knotty  block  for  their  Christmas  fire,  and,  during 
the  time  it  lasts,  they  are  entitled,  by  cnstomt  to  ale 
at  their  meals  ;*'  Grose's  61. 

Yvie  occors  in  the  same  sense  in  O.  £. 

His  Y9U  for  to  hold  was  his  encheson. 

A  BnmmMf  p.  48. 

Bourne,  speaking  of  the  custom  of  lighting  np 
eandlfs,  and  of  burning  the  Yule-ciog,  says  that  it 
**aeems  to  have  been  nsM  as  an  emblem  of  the  retnni 
«l  the  Sun,  and  the  lencthening  of  the  days.  The  con- 
tinning  of  it,"  he  adds,  "aP^r  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  may  have  been  intended  for  a  symbol  of 
that  Light  which  lightened  the  Gentiles;^  Antiq. 
Yalflsr. 

"In  Yorkshirr  and  other  Northern  parts,  they  have 
■a  old  custom  after  sermon  or  service  on  Christmas- 
djMTf  the  people  will,  even  in  the  churches,  cry  Ule, 
Uk^  aa  atoken  of  rejoicing,  and  the  common  sort  run 
about  the  streets  singing,  Ule,  Ule,  UU,  Ule,  kc  V. 
Blount's  Diet.,  vo.  Ule.    V.  Yule-b'ek. 

That  some  such  childish  cry  was  ancientlv  used  in 
8.  at  this  season  seems  probable  from  the  old  Prov., 
**  It  is  eith  crying  yool  on  anither  man's  stool ;"  Ram- 
ny'a  S.  Prov.,  p.  45. 

To  YuLEy  Yool,  v.  n.  To  observe  Christmas 
•ooording  to  the  customary  rites. 

^'Tho  lords  refused  to  let  the  lady  marchioness  go 
to  the  castle  with  her  husband,  unless  she  would  wara 
also^  and  with  great  intreaty  had  the  favour  to  yoof 
with  him,  but  to  stay  no  longer. "  Spalding's  TrouMes^ 
L4a. 

[Yule-Blinkeb,  «•  A  vulgar  name  for  the 
North-star,  i.  e.,  Christmas-stari  Shetl.] 

YuLE-BOTS.  ''Boys  who  ramble  (through) 
the  country  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 
They  are  dressed  in  white^  all  but  one  in 
each  gang*  the  Belzebub  of  the  corps.''  Gall. 
Enc.     [V.  Oysar.] 

In  the  alternate  rhymes  repeated  by  them,  there 
■ssiBS  to  be  a  vestige  of  sometiiing  resembling  an  old 
If  iraelo  Play,  which  may  have  been  acted  in  Galloway 
at  the  time  of  Christmas.  The  amusement  appears, 
indeed,  to  have  been  an  odd  intermixture  of  the  ridi- 
enlous  9oiemnities  of  the  Boy-Buthop,  and  of  a'  mimic 
lepresentation  of  a  tonmay,  or  perhaps  of  knight- 
•nraatry. 

Yulb-Brose,  «.  A  dish  formerly  common 
m  S.  on  Christmas  moming. 

— "Geese^were  chiefly  destined  for  the  solace  of 

Sntle  stomachs,  the  prevailing  Christmas  dish  amone 
e  common  people  and  (peasantry,  beinc  the  nationju 
one  of  /ai  hro^it,  otherwise  called  Yule  broee.  The 
large  pot,  in  almost  every  family  of  this  descrip- 
tion, well  provided  with — bullock's  heads  or  knee 
bones, — [is]  put  on  the  fire  the  previous  evenings  to 


withdraw  the  nutritive  juices  and  animal  oil  from  the 
Mid  ingredients.  Next  day,  after  breakfast  or  at  din- 
ner, the  brose  was  made,  gcneralljr  in  a  large  punch- 
bowl ;  the  mistress  of  the  ceremonies  dropping  a  gold 


nng  among  the  oatmeal  upon  which  the  oily  soup 
poured.  The  fam.iy,  or  partv,  (for  on  these  occasions 
there  was  generally  a  party  of  young  people  assembled) 
provided  with  spoons,  and  seated  around  the  bowl, 
BOW  bc^gan  to  partake  of  the  half-boiling  brose,  on  the 
nndentanding  that  the  person  who  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  get  the  nng— was  to  be  first  married."  Blackw. 
Mag.,  Dec.  1821,  p.  692. 

Yule-e'en,  Yhule-ewyn,  #.      The  night 
preceding  Christmas^  the  wake  of  Yule^  S. 

Till  Anld  Meldrum  thai  yeid  thair  way. 
And  thar  with  thair  men  Iog?'t  thai, 
Befor  YhuU ewyn  a nycht  cit  marj 
A  thowsand.  trow  I,  weile  thai  war. 

Barbour,  iz.  204,  UB. 

A-pon  a  Yhule-ewifn  alsaa 
IVyttalis,  that  to  the  Kyng  suld  ga 
Of  Ingland,  that  at  Metros  lay. 
He  Bct  rycht  stowtly  in  the  way. 

Wyntown,  viii.'89,  S9l 

An  expressive  Prov.  is  borrowed  from  this  season  ; 
"  As  bare  as  the  birks  at  YuU-e'en  ;**  applied  both  in 
aphviical,  and  in  a  moral  sense.  The  foUowinff  ex- 
ample occurs  of  the  latter  application,  with  a  alight 


"  A  colonel — gave  him  [Mr.  John  Scmpio  of  Cars- 
phem]  fli  names,  calling  him  *  a  varlot,  old  greeting 
carie.*  To  whom  he  answered,  that  he  was  no  more  a 
variotk  than  he  had  the  saving  grace  of  God  ;  and  that 
he  was  as  free  of,  as  the  birk  is  of  leaves  at  Yool-even,*' 
Walker's  Remark.  Passages,  p.  0. 

This  the  A. -Saxons  denuminated  Mydwyntres  maesee" 
arfem^  vigilia  Nativitatis  ChristL  For  they  called 
Chtistaas  itself  nud-wlnter,  and  myd-wyntree  maesae' 
daeg,  i.e.,  tiie  mass-day  in  the  middle  of  winter ;  as, 
for  a  similar  reason,  they  gave  the  name  of  viid-summer 
to  the  day  observed  in  commemoration  of  the  nativity 
of  John  naptist. 

The  Nortnem  nations  called  this  night  i/oefraneef, 
or  Moedremeeh,  {ModranaU,  Ihre,)  not  according  to 
the  sense  given  by  Sibb.,  as  being  *'the  night  of 
Bothers,"  but  the  Mother-night,  "as  that  which 
pfodnced  all  the  rest:  and  this  epoch  was  rendered 
the  more  remaricable,  aa  they  dated  from  thence  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  which  among  the  northern 
nations  was  computed  from  one  winter  solstice  to 
another,  as  the  month  was  from  one  new  moon  to  the 
next**  Mallet,  L  130.  We  learn  from  Wormius, 
Ihat  to  this  day  the  Icelanders  date  the  beginning 
of  their  year  from  YuU,  in  consequence  of  ancient  cus- 
tom which  the  law  of  their  country  oblices  them  to  re- 
tain. They  even  reckon  a  person  s  age  by  the  number 
of  Ytdea  he  has  seen  ;  so  that  one  who  has  lived  during 
the  celebration  of  this  feast  for  twenty  times,  is  said  to 
be  twenty  years  of  age,  although  he  was  bom  on  Decem- 
ber 24th,  or  the  very  day  preceding  YuU-e*en.  This 
night  they  denominate  Jolanat;  and  ne  who,  according 
to  this  mode  of  reckoning,  is  twentv  years  of  a^,  is 
■lid  to  have  lived  xx  Jolanaetur;  FasL  Dan.,  Lib.  L 
a.  12. 

A  similar  mode  of  reckoning  is  retained  in  some 
parts  of  S.    V.  Singin-b'ex. 

The  Goths  also  called  this  iloelanaU;  because,  in 
times  of  heathenism,  on  this  occasion  kawks  were 
sacrificed.  Ihre  observes,  (va  Hoei),  that,  as  this 
feast  was  instituted  in  honour  of  the  Sun,  the  Egyp- 
tians, according  to  the  testimony  of  Horadollo,  ac- 
counted hawks  sacred  to  that  luminary,  because,  by 
a  secret  power  of  nature,  they  could  steadfastly  look  at 
him. 

The  vulgar,  in  the  North  of  S.  especially,  have  a 
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great  many  ridiculona  notions  with  respect  to  the  ewe 
of  Ynle,  and  on  this  night  observe  a  number  of  super- 
■titiotts  rites. 

It  is  believed  by  some,  that,  if  one  were  to  go  into 
tho  oow-house-at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  all  the  cattle 
would  be  seen  to  kneel.  This  idea  seems  to  refer  to 
our  Lonl's  beipg  bom  in  a  stable.  Many  also  firmly 
believe,  that  bees  sing  in  their  hives  on  Christmas-eve, 
as  welcoming  the  approaching  day. 

It  has  been  observed,  on  the  word  Yule,  that  on  this 
day  women  abstain  from  spinning.  On  the  evening 
preceding,  they  W4ll  not  even  venture  to  leave  any  flax 
or  yam  on  their  vrheels';  apprehending  that  the  devil 
would  reel  it  for  them  before  morning.  Women  in  a 
single  state  assicn  another  reason  for  this  caution. 
Their  rocks  would  otherudso  follow  them  to  church  on 
their  marriago-day.  If  any  flax  bo  left  on  their  rocks, 
they  mtli  it,  in  order  to  preserve  it  from  satauical 
power.  If  yam  be  accidently  left  on  a  reel,  it  must 
not  be  taken  off  in  the  usual  way,  but  bo  cut  ofL 

The  same  custom  is  exercised  on  Good-Friday  ;  but 
a  reason  is  given,  different  from  both  of  these  that  have 
already  been  mentioned.  On  this  day,  it  is  said,  a  rope 
ooald  not  be  found  to  bind  our  Saviour  to  the  cross, 
and  the^yam  was  taken  ofif  a  woman's  wheel  for  this 
purpose. 

It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  tyrannical  influence  of 
custom  on  the  mind,  that  many  who  have  no  faith  in 
these  observances,  would  not  feel  themselves  easy,  did 
tliey  neglect  them. 

£iome  farmers,  I  have  been  assured,  are  so  extremely 
superstitious,  as  to  go  into  their  stables  and  cow- 
houses on  YuU-e'en,  and  read  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  - 
behind  their  horses  and  cattle  to  preserve  them  from  - 


[Yule-Steek,  «.    A  very  wide  stitch  ia  sew- 
ingy  Shell. 


Such  a  stitch  as  mi^ht  be  made  in  dim  wintry  light* 
or  by  the  light  of  a  dim  winter-fire.] 

YUMAN,  YU3IANUY.    V.  Yhuman. 

To  YUBN,  [ YuRM,]  V.  n.    [To  fret,  to  whim- 
per,  OalLy  Clydes.;  syn.  girn,'] 

Wesl  may  ye  greet  and  yum  and  bibUe, 

And  flee  in  wrath. 
At  death  for  withering  like  a  stlbble, 

Puir  Robbin  Smith. 
—And,  0,  I'm  sure  the  craws  will  jfttm. 
Whan  thoy  in  April  do  return. 

And  misiseti  you. 

GalL  Ene.,  p.  239.  501. 

[Yum,  Yurm,  and  Oim,  are  similar,  but  not  alike  in 
meaning,  yum  and  yurm  are  applied  to  the  whimper- 
ing fretfulness  of  a  sickly  chila:  Oirn,  to  thegredm 
grambling  of  bad  temper  or  8clf-wiU.]| 

To  YUBN,  Yyrnb,  v.  a.  To  coagulate,  to 
curdle. 

Albeit  na  butter  he  could  gett. 

Tit  he  was  cummerit  with  the  kirae ; 

And  syne  he  het  the  milk  our  het,  * 

And  sorrow  a  spark  of  it  would  ygme. 

Bannatyne  Poohm,  p.  217,  st^ 

Bliik  is  said  to  rin,  i.e.,  run,  when  it  breaks  and 
forms  into  knots,  in  making  of  pottage,  puddings,  kc 
V.  Ea&x. 

YuRN,  [YuRNiN,]  8.  The  acid  substance  used 
for  coagulating  milk,  rennet,  Duiufn  V. 
Earning. 

YYT,  part.  pa.    Molten,'  cast.    V.  Yet,  v. 


Z. 


[For  some  important  particulars  regarding 
the  misuse  of  this  letter  in  many  of  the 
early  printed  books,  see  the  introduction  to 
Y.] 

ZADAK,  most  probably  for  Yadak.  Zadak 
AttfM,Aberd.Reg.,V.XI.,281.  V.Yadok. 

ZICKETY.  A  tenm  occurring  in  a  tradi- 
tionary rhyme,  used  by  children,  when 
they  mean  to  determine  by  lot  who 
shall  begin  a  game.  The  person,  who  re- 
peats the  rh^me,  at  the  same  time  goes 
round  the  company,  touching  each  of  them 
in  succession ;  ana  he  who  is  touched  at  the. 
last  word  has  the  privilege  of  beginning  the 
game,  S. 

'*  ZUkety,  diclxty,  dock. 
The  mouse  ran  up  the  nock ; 
The  nock  struck  one, 
Down  the  mouse  ran  ; 
Eichety^  diektty,  dock.*' 

Blackw.  Mag,,  Aug.  1821,  p.  86. 


In  Meams  apmrently  by  corruption,  the  first  words 
are  pronouncecT  Zicl^er^y,  dickerty. 

The  terms  and  sporta  of  children,  although  they 
may  seem  unworthy  of  attention,  and  any  attempt  to 
investigate  their  origin  may  provoke  the  sneer  of 
fastidiousness,  yet  in  various  instances  afford  the  sole 
vesti^  of  verv  ancient  laws  and  customs.  In  proof 
of  this,  I  heg  leave  to  refer  tc  the  articles  Tappik- 
Tovsu  and  Thumb-uckinu. 

In  others,  we  may  perhaps  remark  the  traces  of 
ancient  monkish  rhymes,  taught  in  schools  several 
centuries  a^ ;  although  now  dis^^ised  and  mixed  up 
with  such  jargon  as  hits  the  fancies  of  children.  The 
rhyme  given  above  may  be  of  this  description.  It 
was  thus  explained  to  me,  partially  at  least,  many 
years  ago,  by  a  good  classical  scholar ;  but  unluckily 
no  memorandum  of  his  version  was  made.  It  was  to 
this  purpose ; 

Sic  uti  dice  Wbi  de  hoc 

The  second  line,  although  it  ran  differently,  appear* 
ing  to  be  also  of  Latin  origin.  The  .repetition  was 
that  of  the  county  of  Perth. 

[ZILL,  «.     A  child ;  as,  Zill  Morris^  Banifs. 
ZUlis  is  the  diminutive. 

Z%U  is  the  local  pron.  of  chkl^  chitld,  q.  v.] 
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